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PREFACE. 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher  only  three  critical  editions  have  been  hitherto 
ted.  The  first  was  that  of  1750,  commenced  by  Theobald  and  completed  by 
1  and  Sympson,  in  which  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties  were  taken  with  the 
The  second,  published  in  1778,  was  at  least  an  improvement  on  that  of  1750, 
ch  as  the  editors  (of  whom  the  elder  Colman  was  the  chief)  rejected  the  greater 
of  the  arbitrary  alterations  introduced  by  their  predecessors.  The  third  was 
1812,  edited  by  Weber,  who,  having  availed  himself  of  Monck  Mason's  Nbtes^ 
d  in  1798,)  produced  on  the  whole  the  best  edition  of  the  dramatists  which  had 
reared.  * 

h,  however,  remained  to  be  done  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  —  principally  by 
n  of  the  early  copies.  In  this  respect  the  above-mentioned  editors  were  so 
onably  careless  that,  though  (as  their  annotations  prove)  they  used  nearly  all 
•ly  copies  extant,  they  yet  entirely  overlooked  a  great  number  of  readings,  by 
both  the  sense  and  the  metre  might  have  been  restored.  Nor  were  they  less 
ing  of  censure  on  another  account :  in  too  many  passages  which  they  happened 
understand,  tliey  deliberately  substituted  their  own  improvements  for  the  authors' 
e  language. 

text  of  the  edition  which  I  now  submit  to  the  public  is  formed  from  a  minute 
>n  of  all  the  early  copies ;  but  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  crowd  the 
by  noticing  every  trifling  variation  which  the  quartos  and  the  folios  exhibit. 
:'  the  plays —  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune  and  TTie  Humorous  LietUenarU — have 
re.tly  amended  by  means  of  MSS. 

J  the  memoir  of  the  authors,  while  I  have  endeavoured  to  state,  with  more  pre- 
han  has  hitherto  been  aimed  at,  the  particulars  already  known  concerning  them- 
and  their  writings,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  among  some  other 
lets  of  less  importance,  the  date  and  place  of  Fletcher's  birth.  With  the 
)hical  details  I  have  mingled  such  observations  as  were  suggested  to  me  by 
id  perusals  of  the  poets'  works. 
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PREFACE. 

To  George  Craufurd  Heath,  Esq.,  I  owe  mv  best  acknowledgments  for  the  unso- 
flicited  loan  of  a  manuscript  commentary  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  written  soon 
Isfter  the  appearance  of  ed.  1750,  by  Benjamin  Heath,  whose  Notce  on  the  Greek 
trogedians,  and  Revnal  of  Shakespeare* s  Text,  are  familiar  to  many  readers.  From 
that  commentary  (in  Vhich  Heath  has  anticipated  not  a  few  of  the  corrections  made 
by  the  editors  of  1778  and  by  Monck  Mason)  I  have  derived,  as  will  be  seen,  consid- 
erable benefit 

To  the  following  gentlemen  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  thanks  for  assistance  of  various 
kinds  received  during  the  progress  of  these  volumes  through  the  press :  —  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooper,  Vicar  of  Rye  ;  W.  Courthope,  Esq. ;  W.  H. 
Black,  Esq. ;  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq. ;  and  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq. 
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SOME    ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE    LIVES  AND  WRITINGS  OF  BEAUMONT 
AND  FLETCHER. 


iURixo  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  while  distinguished  statesmen,  wairiora,  and  divines  oc- 
onally  received  the  honors  of  biography  soon  after  their  decease,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  gratify 

curiosity  of  readers  with  the  private  history  of  individuals  who  had  attained  celebrity  by  literature 
le.  Wlien  even  the  most  illustrious  poets  went  down  to  the  grave,  their  relatives  and  friends  paid 
in  perhaps  the  tribute  of  some  elegiac  verses,  but  left  the  particulars  of  their  lives  unrecorded,  ex- 
t  in  the  inscriptions  which  they  placed  upon  their  tombs.i  We  learn,  indeed,  that  Heywood  long 
litated  an  extensive  work,  which  would  have  conveyed  to  posterity  much  valuable  information  con- 
ling  the  men  of  genius  who  had  been  his  contemporaries,  and  most  of  them,  very  probably,  his  inti- 
:e  associates  —  "the  lives  of  all  the  Poets,  foreign  and  modem,  from  the  first  before  Homer  to  the 
uisimi  and  last :  '* '  but,  though  he  continued  to  write  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he  never  accomplished 

design ;  and  his  manuscript  collections  have  unfortunately  perished.  The  Theairum  Poetarum  of 
llips,  1675,'  added  something  to  criticism,  but  very  little  to  biography  :  Langbaine's  Account  of  Eng- 

Dramatic  PoeUf  1691,  treats  much  less  of  the  authors  than  of  their  plays :  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
ted  that  Wood,  with  all  his  own  research  and  the  assistance  of  Aubrey,  should  recover  more  than  a 

comparatively  unimportant  facts  relating  to  those  earlier  poets  whom  the  plan  of  his  Athena  em- 
^ed.  —  Hence  the  lamentable  dearth  of  materials  for  such  memoirs  as  the  present,  which,  in  spite  of 
quarian  diligence,  are  generally  mere  catalogues  of  the  writers'  works,  with  some  incidental  notices 
vcd  from  the  pages  of  their  contemporaries. 

A  little  tract  which  appeared  in  1577,  Whetstone's  metrical  Life  of  Gascoigne,  (Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  meagreness 
j»  details)  unique  in  its  kind. 

TK\  Heywood  was  engaged  on  this  work  as  early  as  1614,  we  know  from  a  piece  by  Braihwait  pabliahed  during  that 

-.    Ilcywood  thus  notices  his  design  in  The  HUrarckU  qf  the  iUued  Angdls,  &c.,  1635 :  "  But  I  had  almost  forgot  my- 

:  fur  in  proceeding  further,  I  might  haue  forestalled  a  Worke,  which  hereafter  (I  hope)  by  Gtod's  assistance  to  commit 

mblick  view,  namely,  the  Liues  of  all  the  Poets,  Forreine  and  Moderae,  from  the  First  before  Homer,  to  the  JV)>ms- 

lid  list,  of  what  Nation  or  Language  socuer ;  so  farre  as  any  flistorie  or  Chronologie  will  giue  me  warrant."  p. 945. 
one  (Ufe  qf  Skakespeare^  p.  6,  ed.  Boswell),  and  othen,  have  mentioned  that  Browne,  the  author  of  Britannia^s  Ptuto- 
.  Acc,  intended  to  write  *'  the  Lives  of  the  Bnglish  Poets  " :  but  Ais  work  (if  he  ever  signified  an  Intention  of  conipos- 
ir.  which  f>eem«  very  doubtful)  would  have  comprised  only  the  poets  of  his  native  county.  I/et  us  hear  what  Carpen- 
•aya  on  tbi^  subject :  <*  Many  inferiour  faculties  are  yet  loft,  wherein  our  Dsuon  hath  displaied  her  abilitlM,  as  well  as 
)e  lormer,  as  in  Philosophon,  Hiatoriansi,  Oratours,  and  Poet«,  the  blazoning  of  whom  to  the  life,  especially  the  last,  I 
rather  Icaue  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  W.  Browne  ;  who,  as  bee  hath  already  honoured  his  countrie  [sic]  in  his  elegant 
•ivvcote  Pastorsillf,  m>  que^tionles  will  easily  bee  intreated  a  litle  farther  to  grace  it,  by  drawing  out  the  line  of  hi8  Poe^ 

Aiincestcrs,  beginning  in  Ju«cphus  Iscanus,  and  ending  in  himselfe."     Qeographie^  p.  363.  ed.  1635. 
Winst.iiilcy'd  Litis  cf  the  meat  Famotu  English  Poeliy  1687,  is  a  very  worthless  compilation. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF   THE  LIVES  AND  WRITINGS 


In  an  Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Plays,  1647f  Shii 
observes,    "  It  is  not  so  remote  in  time,  but  very  many  gentlemen  may  remember  these  authors ;  i 
some,  familiar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon  every  pleasant  occasion  so  fluent,  to  talk  a  con 
dy.    He  must  be  a  bold  tnan  that  dares  undertake  to  write  their  lives ;  "  ^  and  the  passat^e  has  been  undi 
stood  as  if  Shirley,  either  from  modesty  or  from  some  less  worthy  feeling,  had  declined  the  oflBce  of  th« 
biographer.     I  apprehend,  however,  (for  the  whole  Address  is  rather  affected  and  rhetorical,)  that  tlk 
words '*  He  must  be  a  bold  man  that  dares  undertake  to  write  their  lives,"  were  introduced  solely  fb 
the  sake  of  impressing   the  reader  with  the  most  exalted  notions  of   the  genius  and  talent  which, 
even  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society,  distinguished  the  dramatic  pair  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  Shir- 
ley had  ever  been  expected,  much  less  solicited,  to  undertake  the  task  which,  with  all  possible  disadvan- 
tages, I  must  attempt  to  execute. 

But,  first,  iimay  bo  well  to  dispose  of  a  question  which  has  been  frequently  asked,  viz.,  why  that  col- 
lection of  dramas,  in  which  Beaumont  had  a  comparatively  small  share,  should  be  called  ''  Beaumont  and. 
Fletcher's,"  instead  of  "  Fletcher  and  Beaumont's  r  "  —  None  of  Beaumont's  dramatic  pieces,  with  th«' 
exception  of  The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn  (1612),  were  given  to  the  press  till  afttf' 
his  decease.    Three  plays  only,  The  Scornful  Lady  (1616),  A  Kiny  and  No  King  (1619),  and  Philast$ 
(1620),  were  printed  during  Fletcher's  lifetime  as  the  joint  productions  of  himself  and  Beaumont ;  arT 
the  title  pages  of  those  three  dramas  set  forth  that  they  were  written  by  *•  Beautrumt  and  Fletcher," 4j 
the  name  of  Beaumont  standing  first,  cither  because  he  was  known  to  have  composed  the  larger  portiw 
of  them  *  or  because  that  precedence  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect  due  to  a  deceased  writer.^    A* 
a  later  date  no  one  was  willing  to  disturb  an  arrangement  which  had  become  familiar  to  the  rtader 
and  hence,  on  the  title  pages  of  the  subsequently-published  quartos  and  of  the  two  folio  collections,  tl 
name  of  Beaumont  retained  its  usual  place. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  separate  biographical  accounts  of  the  two  poets,  till  the  period  of  their  dra- 
matic union,  and  shall  commence  with  that  of  Fletcher,  who  was  bom  several  years  earlier  than  Beau- 
mont. 

Richard  Fletcher,  the  father  of  our  poet,  is  generally  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Kent  ;*  —  in  which 
county  his  father,  who  was  also  named  Richard,  held  at  different  times  two  benefices.*  In  1563  the 
younger  Richard  Fletcher  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  having  probably  been  admitted 
there  during  the  preceding  year.  In  1569  he  took  tlie  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Bene't  College ;  and  on  the  15th  of  July,*  1672,  he  was  incorporated  A.  M.  of  Oxford.  On  the  30th 
of  September  following  he  was  instituted  to  the  prebend  of  Islcdon  (Islington)  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  London,  which  he  held  together  with  his  fellowship.  In  1573  he  was  chosen  President  of  Bcne't 
College;'   but  he  left  Cambridge  soon  after,  carrying  with  him  testimonials  of  his  loaming  and  good 


1  VoL  i.  V.  —  The  expression,  "  some  familiar  in  their  conversation,"  would  seem  to  prove  that  8birley  bad  not  been  per 
sonally  acquainted  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  —  We  find  a  nlmilar  character  given  of  Fletcher's  conversatiuiMi  |Miwey 
in  the  Prologue  to  a  revival  of  The  Ckaiteeji  and  in  R.  Bromc's  verses  To  his  Memorjfy  both  which  will  be  cited  ; 

8  As  early  as  1612,  Webster,  in  the  preface  to  his  ffhite  DcvU^  mentions  "  the  no  less  worthy  composures 
worthily  excellent  MaHer  Bettumont  and  jMaster  Fletcher." 

a  In  the  publication  of  Jl  King  and  J^o  King  and  of  Philasttr^  Fletcher  was  certainly  not  concerned  ;  nor,  nr 
in  that  of  The  Scornful  Lady.  Indeed,  it  would  secro  tltat  the  only  piece  which  he  himself  gave  to  the  i 
Faithful  Shepherdeg*. 

*  "  aichanl  Fletcher  was  bom  in  this  County,"  &.c.    Fuller's  fVortAieg  (Keni)^  p.  72,  ed.  1662,  where  tl 
nnl  note,  "  So  his  near  relation  informed  me."  —  '*  Richard  Fletcher  D.  D.  is  generally  said  to  have  been  i 
and  as  such  is  placed  by  Fuller  among  the  Worthies  of  that  County,  where  that  name  has  been  very  cttm 
from  hxa  having  been  one  of  the  firet  Fellows  here  upon  Abii.  Parkcr'd  Foundation,  I  should  rather  have  it. 
have  been  either  of  Norwich  or  Norfolk,  those  Fellow^hiiM  being  solely  appropriated  thereto."    Masters*s  «  ~ 
fus  Chriai  CoU.f  &c.,  p.  284,  ed.  1753  (a  work  to  which  1  have  considerable  obligations). 

s  Richard  Fletcher,  the  elder,  was  appointed  vicar  of  Bishop's  Stortford  in  Hertfordsliire,  19th  June,  1551  (C 
Hist.  <if  Herif.  iii.  254 :  "  12  Junil  1851,"  according  to  an  extract  by  Kennet  from  Reg.  Banner^  in  a  note  on  1 
Oxon.  Part  Firat^  p.  190,  ed.  Bliss  ;  but  see  Kennel's  Coll.,  MS.  Lomid.  962,  fol.  241,  where  tlio  date  is  **  19  Jl 
deprived  before  23d  Febr.,  1555  (see  the  same  authorities,  Utid).  In  1555  he  was  vicar  of  Crenbrooke  in  Ki 
HiiL  of  Kcntf  iii.  55) :  *'  The  martyrdom  of  Chriiitopher  Wado  in  Kent,  in  July  1555  [is]  related  by  Air.  Fox  (. 
thorit}' :  '  S{)ectatores  pne^entes,  Richardiis  Fletcher  pater,  nunc  minUter  erclesiaj  Cranbrook,  Kichardus  F) 
minister  eccleaiaj  Riens;!;?.'  ./Jcf.  wVun.  vol.  3,  p.  382  [ed.  1641],"  quotation  from  Kennet'a  papers,  note  on  1 
Oran.,  ubi  supra.  lie  was  inducted  rector  of  Sniardcn  in  the  same  county,  19th  July,  1566  (Ilastcd'ci  Ilisl 
237  :  Keiiiict  from  MS.  Ladey  (ubi  supra)  gives,  *'  Mr.  Ric,  Fletcher  vicarius  de  Cranbrook  ct  rector  dc  Sniai 
nntu  Arcliiopi.  1569  "). 

«  Wood's  FagU  OioiUy  Part  First,  p.  190,  ed.  Bliss.  Masters  (HisL  of  Corptis  Christi  ColLy  Acc,  p.  285,  e 
"  on  the  15th  of  Jane." 

7  ■*  Upon  Mr.  Norgatc's  promotion  to  the  Mastership."  Masters^  ubi  supra,  Norgate  succeeded  to  the  Mastership  "  S3 
Aug.  157a"    I±  p.  113. 
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conduct,  a&d  of  the  credit  with  which  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  the  college,  in  the  Public  Schools,  and 
in  the  pnlpit.  In  1574  we  find  him  officiating  as  minister  of  llye  in  Sussex ;  where  he  was  still  resident 
in  December,  1579,  and  where  several  of  his  children  were  born.'  In  1581  he  proceeded  D.  D.  and  became 
chaplain  to  the  queen ;  and  in  1583  the  deanery  of  Peterborough  ^vas  conferred  upon  him  by  her  majesty. 
In  1585  he  received  the  prebend  of  Long  Sutton  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln ;  he  was  also  parson  of  Al- 
ierkirk  (Algarkirk)  in  the  same  diocese ;  and  in  1586  he  was  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  to  the 
shurch  of  Bamack  in  Northamptonshire.  As  Dean  of  Peterborough,  he  attended  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
during  the  fatal  scene  at  Fothcringay,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1586-7,  and  rendered  himself  conspicu- 
otu  by  the  xeal  with  which  he  urged  that  unfortunate  princess  to  renounce  t\}^  fiiith  of  Rome. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1589,  Richard  Fletcher  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  and,  if  report 
may  be  credited,  he  obtained  that  promotion  on  condition  of  leasing  out  the  lands  to  certain  greedy 
conrtien,  by  which  the  bishopric  w^as  not  a  little  impoverished.*  On  the  5th  of  February,  1590-1,  he 
«ms  made  High  Almoner.^  On  the  10th  of  February,  1592-3,  he  was  removed  to  the  see  of  Worcester.* 
Tlie  death  of  Aylraer,  in  June,  1594,*  having  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  London,  Dr.  Fletcher  lost 
BO  time  in  earnestly  soliciting  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  for  a  iTanslation  thither,  "  chiefly  because 
that  city  he  most  delighted  in,  where  he  had  his  education,  most  common  residence,  and  where  he  had 
many  agreeable  friends,  and  a  considerable  share  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  citizens,  who  desired 
that  he  might  be  their  bishop ;  and  that  he  might  be  nearer  the  court,  where  his  presence  was  accus- 
tomed much  to  be,  and  his  influence  might  be  of  use  to  serve  the  court."  *<  His  solicitations  proved 
successful ;  though  it  Tfas  not  till  some  months  after  that  his  election  was  confirmed,  10th  January, 
lo94r-0.*  At  this  period  he  was  a  widower  with  a  numerous  family,  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  having  been 
buried  at  Chelsea  Church  between  the  16th  of  December,  1592,  and  the  14th  of  January  following : "  but 
no  sooner  was  he  raised  to  the  metropolitan  see  than  he  entered  into  a  second  marriage  with  Lady  Baker,> 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Baker  of  Sisinghcrst  in  Kent,  and  sister  of  Sir  George  Giiford,  one  of  the  gentlemen- 
pensioners  ;  "  which,"  says  llarington,  **  the  Queen  seemed  to  be  extremely  displeased  at,  not  for  the 
bjgamj  of  a  Bishop  (for  she  was  free  from  any  such  superstition),  but  out  of  her  gencrall  mislike  of  Cler- 

1  On  the  margin  of  the  Rye-Registem  of  baptiiiins,  marriag(»,  aud  deaths,  the  words  "  Ric.  Fletrher,  Minister  "  arc  in- 
serted, under  the  year  J574 :  and  see  the  extracts  from  the  Rye-Kegister  uf  baptisms  in  a  later  part  uf  tiiis  memoir. 

s  **  Consecraius  oe^t  in  Episcopum  Bristoliensem  (supentite  adhuc  Bullinghamo)  <iecimo  quarto  Deccmbris  1589  [Regutr 
WhU^  L  IB],  cum  sede^  (nt^i  qiiatenus  a  Commcndatariis  administrata  est)  vacasset  annos  3*3.*'  Godwin  De  PnMuL  Jin^ 
fUm^  ii  144,  ed.  Richardson,  1743. — '^  I  reiiicinbered  before  how  Ely  had  been  long  vacant,  ahnont  30  years,  and  Bri^^tol 
and  Oxenfjfd,  thoQgh  both  new  erected  Bi^ihopricks  (saved  as  it  were  out  of  the  mines  and  a^hes  of  the  Abbics),  were 
iboiifbt  in  sooM  danger  again  to  be  Xwi ;  &>r  Bristol  1  was  held  in  Commendam^  and  Oxford  not  much  to  be  commended  ;  where- 
Imc  about  the  year  83,  that  same  annuM  mirabdisy  some  of  the  zealous  Courtiers,  whose  devotion  did  serve  thcni  morn  to 
paqr  on  the  Cbarch  than  pray  in  the  Church,  barkened  out  for  fit  supplies  to  these  places,  and  sent  their  Agents  to  find  out 
■OM  mea  that  bad  great  mindes,  and  small  means  or  merits,  that  would  be  glad  to  leave  a  small  Deanry  to  make  a  poor 
by  new  leasing  out  Lands  that  were  now  alraoet  out  of  Lease ;  but  to  free  him  from  the  guilt  of  it,  the  poor 

ist  have  no  part  of  the  fine. 1  come  now  to  Bishop  Pletcher,  that  made  not  so  much  scni|)le  to 

•Iks  Bristol  in  his  way  from  Petcrborougli  to  Worcester,  though  that  were  wide  of  tlie  right  way,  upon  the  sinister  or  bow 
Ittad  many  miles,  as  the  Card  of  a  good  Conscience  will  plainly  discover,"  &c  Sir  J.  Uarington's  Bri^t  Vlev>  qf  Ae  Stat* 
4  tU  CSterefc  e/  EMglamd^  &x.,  1653,  pp.  23-^ 

<  Cole^  Jir&  OvOectioiM,  vol.  xli.  440  (Brit  Museum). 

•  "  C^mfinn.  FeU  10,  I59S.  Rtgxitr.  fThitji."    Godwin  De  PrmtuL  jSnglia,  ii.  51,  ed.  Bicbardson,  1743. 
'   •  His  death  is  varknuly  dated,  the  3d,  5th,  and  13th  June :  see  Id.  ii.  193. 

•  8lrype*s  Ltfe  ^  fFkitgiflf  p.  428,  ed.  1718  (the  passage  being  substance  of  part  of  a  letter  from  Fletcher  to  the  Lord 
Iteaainr,  dated  99tta  June,  1594). 

•  •*  JoBUie  [Elmeio]  defuncto,  licentia  eligendi  concessa  est  25  Dec  1594.  Rynu  Fxd.  T.  16.  p.  S67.  Regium  habet  as- 
■MBB  4.1«nuariL  O,  «k    Confirmatus  est  Jan.  10.  Registr.  Wkitg.  p.  2.  C  20."    Godwin  De  Pnuul  uSn^,  1. 193,  ed. 

t  T  THistKlis  uxorRici  Fletcher  BristoL  Epi.  sepultus  [nc]  in  Cancello  subter  mensa."  Oultea-Chwek  Reguster. 
lUi  mn^  U  pst*)dud  by  om  dated  IG  Dec,  1592,  and  is  followed  by  one  dated  14  Janr. 

•  Lady  Baksr  was  Maria,  or  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Giflfbrd  (or  Giflord)  of  Weston-under-Edge  in  Gloucestershire: 
Mt  »  BbtL  1543,  fi>L  79l  Her  first  husband,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  died  27th  May,  1594.  Funeral  (krtifieaUss,  1. 6,  CoUegs 
i§  Armu  After  Bishop  Fletcher^s  death,  she  again  became  a  wife,  marrying  Sir  Stephen  Thomhurst,  knight.  She  was 
IttW  in  St.  Michael's  Chapel  in  Cantorbur>'  Cathedral,  where  a  very  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory, 
villi  Hm  fallowing  inscription :  "  Here  lieth  the  Lady  Thomhurst,  who  was  sometime  the  Wife  of  Sir  Richard  Baker  of 
ttrtaufwiiiT  in  the  Coimty  of  Kent,  and  had  Issue  by  the  said  Sir  Richard,  two  Daughters ;  the  Lady  Grisogone  Lenerd,  and 
te  Lady  Cicely  Bhint  She  departed  this  present  Worid,  in  the  Month  of  May  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  God  IGOa  She 
dHO  Mag  of  the  Ags  of  sixty  Years."  Dart's  Hi»t.  and  Antiq.  of  Canterburff  CatA.,  p.  74.  (An  engraving  of  her  monu- 
antlis  given  In  that  work,  p.  72.)    In  one  particular,  however,  the  above  inscription  is  certainly  wrong  :  the  Cathedral 

a  much  bener  authority,  states  that  Lady  Thomhurst  "  was  buryed  tlie  26  daye  of  Aprill,"  1609.     From  the 

we  learn  that  Sir  Stephen  Thomhurst  was  buried  ICth  OcL,  1616.  — Tlie  firrt  husband  of  Lady  Baker  is  cr- 

called  by  several  writers  Sir  John  Baker ;  but,  besides  the  inscription  on  the  monument  Just  cited,  see  M8. 
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gymen's  Manage,  this  being  indeed  a  manage  that  was  talked  of  nt  least  nine  dayes."  i  — The  character 
borne  by  Lady  Baker  must  have  contributed  to  heighten  the  indignation  of  the  queen  ;  *  and  there  is  no 

HdrL  above  referred  to  (where,  by  mUiake,  the  nauio  is  written  Barker  J.  —  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  monumental  inacrip- 
tlon  make*  no  mention  of  her  Hecimd  nuptials. 

1  A  Britfe  FUw  cf  the  SUUe  of  the  Ckureh  of  England,  kc,  1653,  p.  27. 

*  "  He  [Bicbop  Fletcher]  married  a  Lady  of  ihi:i  county,  who  one  [J^ote.  Sir  Richard  Baker  in  his  Chron.]  comroendeth 
for  very  virtuous,  which  if  so,  the  more  happy  nhe  in  herself,  though  unhappy  that  the  world  did  not  believe  it"  Fuller^ 
Worthies  (KemtJ,  p.  73,  ed.  1662.  —  The  following  poem  waa  tmn>cribed  by  Cole  into  his  MS,  ColUelions  (voL  xxxl.  804, 
BriL  Museum)  from  "  M8.  Crewe:"  another  copy  of  it  is  in  a  M.S.  miffcellany  of  my  own  ;  and  a  third  copy  (with  the 
passages  differently  arranged)  is  in  a  M8.  volume  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier.  I  give  it  from  Cole^s  transcript,  corrected 
hen  and  there  by  tbe  other  copies.  "  This  bitter  satire,"  says  Cole,  "  was  made  by  some  of  the  gang  of  Martin  Mar-Prs- 
late  ip  Queen  EUz.  time,  when  the  godly  Puritans  took  all  sorts  of  liberty  in  abusing  tJie  conformable  clergy.  The  firat 
line  refera  to  John  Aylmer,  Bp.  of  London,  who  in  1579  was  brought  before  the  Council,  and  had  a  smart  reprimand  for  his 
Immoderate  falling  [sic]  of  timber  on  the  bishoprick,  from  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  an  order  from  the  Queen  to  fall  no 
more.  See  Btrype*8  Life  ef  Bp,  JSytmer^  p.  71,  Sec. :  and  Sir  John  Harington  in  his  Britf  Vievo  qf  the  State  qf  the  Chtrtk 
^  EngUmdf  p.  19,  says  that  this  Bp.  was  called  KUmarr^  for  his  marring  the  elms  at  Fulham." 

**  Ji  Satyr  on  Ri :  Fletcher ^  Bp.  of  London, 
JoHir  LorrooN  was  condemned  for  spoiling  wood, 
And  now  Dick  London  commons  doth  enclose ; 
He  sought  his  private,  this  the  pubiike  good. 
And  both  their  credits  by  their  gettings  lose : 
But  tell  me,  Martin,  whethers  gaine  is  more. 
He  would  the  wood,  or  this  hath  bought  a  whore  ? 

Manage,  they  say,  is  honorable  in  all ; 
Yet  some  do  yt  in  priests  dishonour  call : 
Yet  honorable  it  is  in  him,  and  more. 
That  wedds  a  Lady  and  a  common  whore. 

The  Remain  Tarquin,  in  his  fully  biynde, 
Did  fliyre  chast  Locrece  for  a  Lays  take : 
But  our  proud  Tarquin  bears  a  better  minde ; 
He  of  a  Lays  doth  a  Lucrece  make ; 
And  she,  as  not  confyrmed  in  her  iaithe. 
Will  now  be  trewlye  bishoppyd,  she  saythe. 
If  Fletcher  wedded  to  amend  her  misse. 
Good  Fletcher  did  an  honest  deed  in  this. 

Tbe-pride  of  prelacye,  which  now  long  since 
Was  bannisht  with  the  Pope,  is  sayd,  of  late 
To  have  arrived  at  Bristowe,  and  from  thense. 
By  Worceter,  unto  London  brought  his  sute. 
Wher,  puflbd  up  with  more  then  vanitye. 
He  quite  forgetts  his  calling  and  his  place  ;■ 
And,  like  a  compound  of  extremitye, 
He  bean,  of  lust  the  hart,  of  pride  the  fiice : 
None  but  a  Ladye  cane  content  his  eyes, 
None  but  a  whore  his  wanton  lust  suffice. 

Yt  is  a  question  now  in  herauldiye 
What  name  proude  prelate  Ladye  now  may  bears : 
Though,  London  like,  she  be  of  all  trades  free, 
And  long  hath  bene  a  common  occupier, 
Her  Lord  of  London  camiot  London  give ; 
Yt  Is  his  owne,  but  as  he  holds  his  place ; 
And  that  so  proude  a  foole  In  yt  should  lyve, 
Yt  was  but  superfluitie  of  grace. 
And  Ladye  Fletcher  less  may  she  be  named  ; 
How  can  a  vicars  sonne  a  Ladye  make  ? 
And  yet  her  Ladjrship  were  gretelye  shamed, 
Yf  from  her  Lorde  she  could  no  title  take : 
Wherfore,  they  may  divide  the  name  of  Fletcher, 
He  my  Lord  F.,  and  she  my  Lady  Letcher. 

Yf  any  aske  why  Tarquin  ment  to  marry  ? 
Yt  better  is  to  marry  then  to  bume : 
Yf  any,  why  he  could  no  longer  tarrye  .' 
The  deviil  ought  his  pride  a  shameful!  tume : 
Yf  any,  why  he  wold  a  Ladye  wedd  .' 
Because  he  wold  a  double  miter  weera : 
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doabt  that  tbe  marriage  was  harried  on  with  unusual  haste,  for  it  took  place  in  less  than  a  year  after  the 
decease  of  Sir  Richard  Baker.  —  The  bishop  was  immediately  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  her 
majesty  or  to  approach  the  court ;  and  (in  spite  of  his  appeal  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  intercede  with  the 
queen  in  his  behalf  )  he  was  soon  after,  at  the  royal  command,  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
fimction  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  23d  of  February,  lo94-^.  Time,  however,  haying  softened  the  displeas- 
ure  of  Elisabeth,  at  the  expiration  of  about  six  months  Dr.  Fletcher  was  restored  to  the  discharge  of  his 
offiee :  bat  the  queen  still  continuing  obstinate  in  her  refusal  to  receive  him  at  court,  on  the  7th  of  Janua- 
ry following  (1595-6)  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  friend  the  Lord  Treasurer,  in  which  he  says,  **  Tt  is  now 
a  yen  within  a  weeke  or  two  since  I  haue  sene  her  Majesty,  which  to  me  hath  semed  a  longer  ^rme  than 
a  whole  secidttm,  it  being  the  especiall  cumfort  seculer  that  ever  I  conceyred  to  haue  lived  in  hir  highnes 
grations  aspect  and  fayour  now  xx*7  yeres  past.  Your  Lordship  was  the  honorable  meanes  of  tiie  fyrst  re- 
eorery  of  that  hir  Majestys  good  favour  to  the  libertye  of  my  function,  and  if  it  please  your  Lordship  to 
add  therunto  your  honorable  mediation  to  hir  Majesty  to  let  hir  vnderstande  my  most  humble  sute  to  do 
my  dutye  and  serrice  in  hir  presence,  and,  if  not  farther,  yet  to  see  hir  Majesty,  I  shall  hould  my  self  most 
bound  to  your  Lordships  kindenes,"  &cA  That  the  bishop  never. fully  recovered  his  place  in  the  queen's 
fitvor,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe ;  though,  according  to  one  account,  she  so  entirely  laid  aside  her  an- 
ger that  she  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  house  at  Chelsea.'  But,  could  he  have  foreseen  what  was  shortly  to 
befell  him,  he  would  have  been  alike  indifferent  to  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  royalty :  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  of  June,  1506,  as  he  sat  smoking  in  his  chair,  he  suddenly  expired;  his  death  being  attributed  by 
som(  to  vexation  at  the  troubles  in  which  his  second  marriage  had  involved  him,  and  by  others  to  the  im- 
modeHik  use  of  tobacco.'  He  was  buried,  "  without  any  solemn  funeral,*  in  the  Cathedral  Ctturch  of  St. 
Paul ;  mkt  was  any  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  —  Bishop  Fletcher  is  described  as  "  a  comely  and 
courtly  pMate ;  '*  and  the  queen  (to  whom  good  looks  were  always  a  recommendation)  was  so  anxious 

Tf  whye  a  Ladye  of  a  common  bedd  ? 

The  match  was  vqiudl ;  both  had  common  gears. 

But  yet,  yf  any  wold  the  reaiion  finde 
Why  be,  which  lokH  aa  lofty e  as  a  steple, 
Should  be  bo  base  as  for  to  come  behinde. 
And  take  the  levings  of  the  common  people  ? 
^  'Tya  playne ;  for  in  proceasioni*,  you  knowe, 

The  priest  must  after  all  the  people  goo." 

1  Jir&  Laud.  80,  fol.  131.  This  letter  is  printed  in  Appendix  xx.  to  Stiype's  Ltfe  ^  WhUgifl,  p.  183,  ed.  1718,  but  there 
a  ponkia  of  the  pataajte  Just  cited  is  omitted  by  mistake. 

s  **  Tet  in  a  while  be  found  means  to  pacifie  her  so  well,  as  she  promisd  to  come,  and  I  think  did  come,  to  a  house  he 
ted  at  Chslsey.  For  tbere  was  a  suyre  and  a  dore  made  of  purpose  for  her  in  a  bay  wiadow,"  dec  Bir  i.  HaringtonVi 
JMtTt  Flm  ef  tJu  Seats  ^  the  Chmrekof  EngUmd,  1653,  p.  37. 

*  **Tlie  Bishop  of  London  died  the  other  day  veiy  aodenlye,  having  sette  hi  commission  till  Sixe  a  ckKke  at  night  and 
deceMed  at  seaven.**  Letter  from  Anthony  Bacon  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  dated  19th  June,  1596 -^  Kenneths  CoU,,  M8.  Laned.  983, 
frL  Ml.  —  **  Morte  obiit  repentina  in  Londinensi  sue  palatio,  quando  ante  quartam  hore  partem  rectissime  sanus,  ne  le- 
vimna  qoidem  egritudine  tentatus  ftiisset,  Junii  decimo  quinto,  1596."  Godwin  De  Frttsul.  AngUm^  i.  193,  ed.  Richard- 
son, 1741  (In  Uie  same  work  (ibid.)  we  And,  "  Testamontum  ejus  probat.  3  Jun.  1596.  MS.  Wood,"  —  a  mistake  for  *<S8 
Job.  :"  see  the  Will  in  Appendix  I.  to  this  .Memoir.)  —  In  the  flfUi  of  Reasons  u  tnoue  her  Majesty,  &c,  (see  p.  liv,)  we  are 
taid  that  his  death  "  preceded  spetially  from  the  conceipt  of  her  Highnes  displeasure  and  indignatfon  concelued  agahist 
him."  — *<  Richaidus  Fletcbenis,  Eptscopus  Londinensis,  Preaul  splendiduv,  qui  dum  curas  e  nuptiis  infimstis  et  Reginc 
iffipiobatis  (que  pnesules  conjugatos  minus  probauit)  Nicosia  impodice  hausu  obruit,  vitam  ef&auit"  Camdeni  Annale$y 
h€^  t,  U.  138,  ed.  1097.  —  *«  He  lost  the  Oueens  (avour  because  of  his  second  unhappy  match,  and  died  suddahily,  more  of 
fftef  thm  any  other  disease."  Fuller's  Ckureh-HUtory,  4tc,  B.  ix.  p-  333,  ed.  1655.  —  **  Sure  I  am  that  Oueen  Elizabeth 
€«]|o  hardly  held  the  second  matches  of  Bishops  excusable)  accounied  his  marriage  a  treapasse  on  his  gravity,  whereupon 
te  6U  IMS  ber  deep  displeasure.  Hereof  the  Bishop  was  sadly  sensible,  and  seeking  to  lose  his  sorrow  in  a  mist  of  smoak, 
died  of  Cbe  temoderate  taking  thereof  FuUer's  Worthies  (KeM),  p.  73,  ed.  1663.  — See  also  Wood's  JVutt  Otwu,  Pmt 
#1/  ^  PL  191,  ed.  Bliss.  —  Sir  i.  Harington's  account  of  his  death  is  tm  follows :  "  But  certahi  it  is  that  (the  Queen  being 
pacitled,  and  bee  in  great  Jollity,  with  his  fiiire  Lady  and  ber  Carpets  and  Cushions  in  his  bed-chamber)' be  died  suddenly, 
lakiaf  Tbbaeco  in  bis  chairs,  saying  to  his  man  that  stood  by  him,  whom  he  loved  very  well,  ♦  Oh  boy,  I  die ! '  "  A  Br^fk 
Vim  tf  the  State  of  the  CkMreh  «ff  England,  &c,  1653.  p.  28.  Uaringtoo  (Md.)  gives  an  epitaph  on  the  Bishop  composed 
by  soole  wit  of  the  time,  — 

"  Here  lies  the  first  Prelate  made  Christendom  see 
A  bishop  a  huaband  unto  a  Ladie : 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  secret  and  hid  ; 
He  cry'd  out  *  I  die,'  and  ev'n  so  he  did." 

A 118.  lOscellaiiy  In  my  possewum  conuins  the  above  epiuph  with  considerable  variatkns. 
f  Aresf ,  ite^  a  v.  pu  5,  ed.  1790. 
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tliat  his  person  should  be  set  off  to  the  best  advantage,  that  <*  she  found  fault  with  him  once  for  cutting 
his  beard  too  short."  i  As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence.  Fuller  informs  us  that  **  he 
lov'd  to  ride  the  great  horse,  and  had  much  skill  in  managing  thereof,"  and  that  ho  was  **  condemned  for 
very  proud  (such  his  natural  stately  garb)  by  such  as  knew  him  not,  and  commended  for  humility  by  those 
acquainted  with  him."  «  A  paper  consisting  of  Orders  to  be  observed  b%j  the  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  dio- 
cese of  London,*  and  a  few  letters,  are  the  only  extant  specimens  of  his  composition  ;  unless  we  include 
among  them  a  short  account  of  The  manner  of  the  Solemnity  of  the  Scottish  Qiteen's  Funeral,*  which,  as 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  he  attested  with  his  signature. 

That  Bishop  Fletcher  left  his  family  in  necessitous  circumstances,  we  have  incontrovertible  evidence. 
Soon  after  his  decease,  his  younger  brother,  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher  the  civilian,  who  had  become  security  for 
his  **  debt  to  tiie  Exchequer  for  his  first  fruits  and  tenths,"  ^  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  favor  of 
the  queen,  and  drew  up  the  following  Reasons  to  tnoue  her  Mq/esty  in  some  commiseration  totoards  the  or- 
phones  of  the  late  Bisshapp  of  London  : 

**  1.  He  was  translated  from  Worcester  Bishoprick  to  the  sea  of  London  within  two  yeares,  and  so  en- 
tered into  new  first  finiites  before  he  had  fully  paid  the  ould.  By  which  mcanes  her  Majestes  good  and  gra- 
tious  meaning  for  his  preferment  was  rather  turned  to  his  great  hinderance  and  diminution  of  his  w^orldly 
estate,  hauing  paid  within  3  yeares,  or  not  much  more,  into  her  Highncssc  Exchequer,  for  his  first  fruites, 
tenthes,  and  subsidies,  the  some  of  1458.^ 

**  2.  He  bestowed  in  allowances  and  gratifications  to  diners  attendants  about  her  Majestie,  since  his  pre- 
ferment to  the  sea  of  London,  the  some  of  3100",  or  thereaboutes,  without  any  regarde  made  to  himselfe, 
as  appeareth  by  his  note  of  perticulers ;  which  was  giuen  by  him,  for  the  most  parte  of  it,  by  her  Highnes 
direction  and  spetiall  appointment.  ^  * 

*'  3.  Finding  the  building  and  mansion  houses  of  the  sea  of  London  greatly  decayed  and  in  a  man- 
ner ruinate,  hee  hath  bestowed  great  somes  of  mony  ^'ppon  reperations,  naraelye,  vpon  the  Bishops  houses 
at  Wickham,  Hadham,  London,  and  Fulham,«  where  he  bestowed  extraordinary  chaiigc^  at  in  respect  of 
his  owne  dutie  and  necessary  vse,  so  in  spetiall  regard  of  her  Highnes  liking  and  good  contentment,  hoping 
one  day,  as  himselfe  would  say,  after  the  end  and  pacification  of  her  Highncsse  displeasure,  and  the  re- 
couery  of  her  gratious  fauour,  which  of  all  worldly  thingcs  he  most  desired,  to  see  her  Majesty  in  his  house 
at  Fulham. 

**  4.  He  employed  himselfe  and  his  whole  reuenew  in  hospitality  and  all  other  duties  of  hia  vocation,  as 
for  conscience  sake,  so  with  a  spetiall  regard  of  her  Majestes  liking,  and  to  prouoke  her  Highnes  recoiicili- 
ation  and  fauour  towards  him. 

**  5.  He  hath  satisfied  the  errour  of  his  late  marriage  with  his  vntimely  and  vnlooked  for  death,  which  * 
preceded  spetially  from  the  conceipt  of  her  Highnes  displeasure  and  indignation  concciucd  against  him, 
bearing  a  most  louing  and  reuerent  affeccion  towardes  her  Majesty  as  cuer  poore  subiect '  towardes  his 
prince ;  which  may  moue  her  Majestes  royall  harte  in  some  compassion  towardes  his  poore  and  Datherles 
chUldren.  He  hath  left  behindc  him  8  poore  chilldren,  whereof  diners  are  very  yong.  His  dettes  due  to 
the  Queues  Majestie  and  to  other  creditors  are  1400",  or  thereaboutes,  his  whole  state  ^  is  but  one  house 
wherein  the  widow  claimeth  her  thirds,  his  plate  valewed  at  400  ",  his  other  stuffe  at  600  ".«  " 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  this  memorial  had  been  forwarded  by  Anthony  Bacon,  "  represented  to  the 
queen  the  case  of  the  bishop's  orphans  in  so  favorable  a  light,  that  she  was  inclined  to  relieve  them :  "  but 
whether  her  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  speed  with  which  the  Exchequer  sued  Dr.  Griles  Fletcher  for 
payment,  or  whether  the  bishop's  family  was  eventually  assisted  by  the  interposition  and  bounty  of  Eliza- 
beth, I  am  unable  to  disco vcr.<> — Though  now  scarcely  remembered.  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher  was  a  person  of 

1  "  Whereas,"  adds  Harington,  "  good  Lady  (if  she  had  known  that)  she  would  have  fimnd  foult  with  him  fiir  cutting 
his  Bishoprick  so  short."    ^  Britfe  View,  Jcc,  p.  20. 

s  Onvrch-Hutiory,  &c,  B.  ix.  p.  233,  ed.  1655. 

s  Orders  which  the  Right  Reverend  Father  Richard  Lord  Bishop  <^  London  desires  to  be  assented  unto  and  careM^  ekservei 
hy  every  Ecde^^fical  Officer  exerdsing  Jurisdiction  Ecelesitstical  under  him,  within  the  Diocess  </  London.  Art.  March  the 
6th  1505,  —  pihKed  among  the  Records  appended  to  Collier's  EecUs.  HisL,  p.  100,  ed.  folio. 

•  Printed  in  Ounton's  Hist  tf  the  Church  of  Peterhurgh,  p.  77. 
»  Biivh*a  Mem.  qf  EUtabeth,  H.  113. 

0  M  The  hall  [of  Fulham  Palace]  was  fitted  up  by  Bishop  Fletcher  in  the  year  1595.    (JMe.)  As  appears  by  that  date  in 
the  windows,  and  the  initials  R.  F.  with  the  word/soC"    Lyson's  Eimirons  of  London,  U.  347. 
TLe.e8tals. 

•  This  document  was  printed  in  Mem.  qf  Etitabctk,  ii.  113,  by  Birch,  who  made  aome  alterationa  in  the  woidlng  of  it  I 
now  giv3  it  tttua  the  Bacon  Papers  in  the  I^ambeth  Ubrary,  vol.  v.  656,  fbl.  193  (according  to  Todd's  Cataiogne,  "  Cod. 
Man.  Tenison,  zU.  658  ").  It  it  indorsed  "  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Bishop  of  Londons  reasons  to  haue  his  deble  stalled,  the  91th 
[sic]  of  August,  1596." 

•  **  The  Eail  [of  Esmz]  likewise  represented  to  the  queen  the  case  of  the  orphans  of  bishop  Fletcher  in  so  ftivoarafale  ■ 
light,  that  she  wu  inclin*d  to  relieve  them :  for  which  mr.  Bacon  retura*d  his  thanks  to  his  lordship  in  a  letter  of  the  8th 
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Borne  notoriety  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  account  of  Russia  i  which  he  published  on  his  return 
from  an  embassy  to  that  country,  may  still  be  perused  with  pleasure  and  instruction.  He  is  termed  •*  an 
excellent  poet "  by  Wood,*  who,  however,  has  neglected  to  specify  the  compositions  which  entitled  him  to 
•uch  praise.  His  two  sons,  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  have  acquired  a  more  enduring  fame,  —  The  Pur- 
pie  I$land  and  PUcaiory  Ecloffuea,  &c.,  of  the  former,  and  the  ChriaVt  Victory  of  the  latter,  being  fanul- 
iarly  known  to  all  the  students  of  our  early  poetr}'.' 

When  Bishop  Fletcher  made  hie  Will,  26th  Oct.,  1593,*  he  had  nine  children  alive :  but  at  the  period  of  his 
decease,  as  we  have  just  learned  from  the  document  dra\vn  up  by  his  brother,  they  were  eight  in  number,  and 
"  divers  of  them  very  young."  They  were  doubtless  all  by  one  mother,  Elizabeth,  whose  death  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.*  The  names  of  four  of  them  are  not  known :  the  others,  besides  John  the  poet,  were  — 
Nathaniel,  bom  at  Rye  in  Sussex  in  1575,  Thcophilus,  bom  there  in  1577,  Elizabeth,  bom  there  in  1578, 
and  Maria,  bom  at  London  in  1592.*    A  distinguished  writer  on  stage-history  has  more  than  once  thrown 

of  December,  but  exprtwed  hi«  surprise  to  find,  that  the  under  officers  of  the  exchequer  took  a  contrary  course  in  suing 
and  pfeoing  dr.  Fletcher  with  threats,  if  be  faiPd  to  pay  600Z.  within  five  days  ;  by  which  the  queen's  inclination  would 
be  frustrated,  unless  his  lordship  should  take  Sir  John  Fortescu  at  hid  word,  who  promis'd  the  day  before  to  join  with  the 
earl  in  a  second  motion  for  the  present  stalment  of  600/."  Birch's  Mem.  of  Elitabetkt  ii.  2*24.  —  I  find  from  tiie  M8,  PeU 
R*€»ift  B0«kt  that,  after  the  Bishop's  death,  various  sums  were  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  at  different  times,  by  his  executor, 
'  "-lor  tenths  oi'*  the  clorfy." 

1  Of  Os  HauM  CbiMiMi  Weatth,  Or  Mantr  tf  Qouememaa  by  the  Ruese  Emperour  feommmdf  ealUd  the  Ewperourqf  Mot- 
kmdtO  mftk  Us  sMmMT*  andfaskums  of  the  people  of  that  Ctmntre^y  1591. 

•  Ferti  QcM.,  PaH  Firet,  p.  191,  ed.  Bliss.  ->  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher  wrote  various  copies  of  Latin  verses.  A  Kry  short  tract 
consisliBf  of  I«atlnlKxameters,  composed  by  him  during  his  youth,  and  entitled  De  UUrie  ^ntifum  BritmnuBf  Regihus 
ptmoutim  fM  dactrimM  cUnurUnt,  quique  ColUfia  Cantabrigue  funddrunt,  wss  published  in  1633  by  his  son  Phineas,  who 
added  to  it  a  Sylva  Pottiea  of  his  own.  The  whole  of  Uiis  publication  is  generally  attributed  by  miHtake  to  phineas.  —  A 
poem  called  T%m  Rieing  to  the  Crtnone  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  is  appended,  with  several  other  short  poemS,  to  Lieiii,  or 
Poemu  tf  Lent,  Ice  u.  d.  4to,  is  unhesitatingly  assigned  by  Mr.  Hunter  (JWw  Idiutr.  9f  Shakespeare,  if.  77)  to  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Giles  neCcber,  because  in  the  Ftr^  Pieeat.  Eclogue  of  his  son  Phineas,  where  he  certainly  is  represented  by  the  person 
called  Tbelfoa,  be  is  made  to  say,  — 

"  And  then  appeared  young  3Iyrtilus,  repining 
At  generall  contempt  of  shepherd's  life ; 
And  rats'd  my  rims  to  sing  of  Richards  climbing,"  Sec* 

I  suspect,  however,  that  Mr.  Hunter  is  niintaJcen.  The  volume  in  question  was  evidently  intended  for  private  circulation, 
haviBg  Baiibsr  printer's  nor  publisher's  name.  I  i^ee  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  the  pieces  in  it  are  by  tlie  same  writer. 
The  E^pMe  Dedicaioiy  to  Lieia  is  dated  by  the  author  "  from  my  chamber,  Sep.  4, 1593;  "  and  assuredly  the  autlior  of 
the  anatoiy  rbapeodies  so  entitled  was  not  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher. 

*  Of  ttese  piecee  there  are  several  mortem  editions.    But  Phineas  wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry  (to  say  nothing  of  his  Latin 
netrical  compositions)  which  has  newr  been  reprinted  ;  viz..  The  Lucuits,  or  jSppolyoniste,  1637, 4io,  (appended  to  his  Latin 
LaeuM^)  i  SScelides,  A  Pieeamy^  At  it  hath  heene  acted  in  Kings  CoUedge  in  Cambridge,  1631, 4to  ;  and  various  copies  of  veives 
acattBied  thmogb  a  prose  volume  entitled  A  Father^e  Testament,     Wntten  long  since  for  the  bentifit  of  the  Particultw  ReUuions 
ef  tic  jtfatAear,  PAm.  Fletcher ;  Sometime  Minister  nf  the  Qospel  at  Ilillgay  in  J^orfulk.    And  novo  made  PnbUck  at  the  desire 
^  FnemdSylSJQ,9vo. 
Whether  the  authors  of  the  foDowiog  pieces  were  related  to  our  poct'^i  family,  I  have  not  discovered  ;  — 
Ez  ati0  MtgMtam.     Or,  MartiaU  his  Epigrams  translated.     WUh  Sundry  Poems  and  Fancies.    By  R,  Fletcher,  1656,  8va 
Pasma  en  sspend  oeeasions,  and  Ihvnslations :   Wherein  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  FirgiPs  JEneis  are  attempted  ta 
MiigtUk,  by  Tha.  FktdUr,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  AV«  CoUege  in  Oxon.,  1693,  8va    Wood  describes  this  person  as  *'  bach,  of  arts 
Vm,  poveassd  of  the  donative  of  Fairfield  in  com.  Somerset,  1G94."    Ath.  Oxon.  iv.  559,  ed.  Bliss. 
«  flee  Jippendiz  I.  to  this  Memoir. 

«  **  JSff5w  Asgust.  Sli*,  Kathaniell  the  Mn  of  Mr.  Rich.  Fletcher  preacher  and  minister  of  the  Church  of  Rye."  —  '*  1577. 
Ociobef;  The  zxV  daie  Theeophylous  the  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Flecher  preacher  of  the  word  of  god  in  Rye."  —  *<  1578. 
XoveoriMT.  The  xziiii  daie  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Flecher  mynister."  Aye  Bt^tismal  Register.  **  1593. 
IfaffB  ftUa  Bki  Fletcher  Bristol  EpL  baptiz.  15>  Octob."    Chelsea-Church  Baptismal  Register. 

Ib  a  MB.  note  by  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  on  a  copy  of  Roper's  Life  ef  Ms/re,  ed.  16^  (sold  among 
Ihe  books  of  Horace  Walpole,)  mention  is  made  of  "  Mr.  Fletcher  [the  poet],  brother  to  Natt  Fletcher,  Mrs.  White's  ser- 
aaaat ; "  aad  Mr.  Ck>llier,  who  cites  the  note  in  his  lAfs  tf  Shakespeare,  p.  cci.  observes,  "  what  was  the  preoife  nature  of 
*  Hat  FlatdM^  servimde,  we  have  no  information.' "  It  was  doubtless  the  soft  slavery  of  love ;  servant  in  the  sense  of 
kvet  oeaua  npeatedly  In  the  present  volumes.  —  Mr.  Collier,  I  trust,  will  excuse  me  if  I  ncHice  a  trifling  mistake  in 
the  saae  veiy  ▼aloable  Lift ;— a  mistake  only  worth  noticing  because  our  great  dramatist  is  in  question.  At  Pi  acri,  hi 
oeler  to  rfww  diat  Shakespeare's  "  deer^eteaUng  *'  must  have  been  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  aa  a  venial  crime,  he 
fotose  Aoto  the  Lift  «f  Mora  another  MS.  note  by  the  Eari  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
t  of  Donet,  a  Privy  OoaneiUor»  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  end  a  deer-ttealer."    But  Mr.  Collier  has  con- 
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oat  a  conjecture  that  Lawrence  Fletcher  the  player  was  a  son  of  Bishop  Fletcher,  and  an  elder  brother  of 
the  dramatist,  —  a  conjecture  in  which  I  am  certainly  not  inclined  to  acquiesce.^ 

Our  poet's  biographers  are  mistaken  both  in  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth.'  John  Fletcher  was  bom  at 
Rye  in  Sussex  (while  his  father  officiated  there  as  minister)  in  December  1579,  and  was  baptized  on  the 
20th  of  that  month.'  He  perhaps  passed  his  boyhood,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  learning,  under  his 
father's  roof. 

We  find  that  a  **  John  Fletcher  of  London  "  was  admitted  pensioner  of  Bene't  College,  Cambridge,  15th 
October,  1591 ;  ^  and  the  probability  that  the  pensioner  of  Bene't  College  was  no  other  than  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  is  greatly  strengthened,  when  we  consider  that  the  bishop  would  ijaturally  intrust  the  ed- 
ucation of  his  son  to  that  society  of  which  he  had  himself  been  Fellow  and  President,  and  for  which  he  en- 
tertained during  his  whole  life  a  sincere  regard.'^  At  the  above  date  our  poet  had  not  completed  his  twelfth 
year ;  but  in  those  days  students  were  admitted  into  the  universities  at  a  very  early  age :  and  he  might 
have  been  described  as  "  of  London,"  because  he  had  resided  there  with  his  father,  who,  after  rising  to  the 
bench,  spent  much  time  in  the  metropolis.*  The  youth  whom  we  seem  thus  to  have  identified  with  our 
poet,  was  made  one  of  the  Bible-clerks  in  1593 :  whether  he  proceeded  to  take  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.,  and  what  was  the  duration  of  his  college-residence,  are  matters  of  uncertainty.^  We  are  told  by 
Fletcher's  biographers  that  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  with  diligence  and  success.  His  plays, 
indeed,  though  containing  various  graceful  recollections  of  the  classic  writers,  evince  no  traces  of  superior 
scholarship ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  infer  that  he  had  not  attained  it .  among  our  early  dramatists  several 
might  be  named,  who  were  unquestionably  masters  of  a  deep  and  extensive  erudition,  which,  however,  is 
but  faintly  reflected  in  their  scenes.^  —  His  love  of  literature  had,  no  doubt,  soon  developed  itself,  and  per- 
haps was  remembered  by  his  father,  when  he  dictated  the  following  bequest,  —  "  Item,  I  geue  to  Nathan- 
iell  Fletcher  and  John  Fletcher  all  my  bookes,  to  be  devyded  betwene  them  equallie."  • 

At  what  period  of  his  life  Fletcher  abandoned  all  other  pursuits  for  dramatic  authorship  is  a  question  to 

founded  two  distinct  notes  ;  the  words,  "  und  a  dB^r-tUaler,"  do  not  refer  to  I^rd  DorMt ;  they  belong  to  an  abominably 
obscene  pasaafe  concerning  another  person.  The  mention  of  Lord  Dorset  occurs  in  a  memorandum  concerning  Aurelian 
Townsend,  which  runs  literatim  thus,  —  "  Mr.  Aureliand  Townesend,  a  poore  &  pocky  Poett,  but  a  marryed  man  Sl  an 
howsekeeper  in  Barbican,  hard  by  y  now  Earl  of  Bridgowaters.  Hee  hath  a  very  fine  k  fayer  daughter,  Mrs.  to  the 
Palsgraue  flrat,  Sc  then  afterwards  [to]  y^  noble  Count  of  Dorset^  a  Priuy  Councelour  ^  a  Knight  of  f<  Garter.  Aurelian 
would  bee  glad  to  sell  an  100  verses  now  at  sixpence  a  peice,  50  shillinge.*  an  100  verses.'*  The  words,  **  an  howsekeeper  in 
Barbican  "  illustrate  a  line  at  the  commencement  of  Carew*«  verses  to  Aurelian  Townsend,  — 

"  Why  dost  thou  nound,  my  deare  Aurelian, 
In  so  shrill  accents,  from  tky  Barbieany 
A  loud  allarum,*'  &c. 

Poemsy  p.  196,  ©d.  1642. 

1  In  his  Will  (Appendix  I.  to  this  Memoir)  the  bishop  mentions  only  two  of  his  sons,  ^  evidently,  the  two  eldest  then 
alive,  — Nathaniel  and  John  (Theophilus,  whose  birth  occurred  between  theirv,  mu9t  have  been  dead  at  that  period):  if 
Laurence  had  been  an  elder  brother  of  John,  he  would  surely  have  been  mentioned  in  his  father's  WilL  Again:  — the 
name  of  Laurence  Fletcher  heads  the  list  of  actors  in  the  patent  granted  to  them  by  King  Jwues  on  his  arrival  in  liondon  : 
but,  if  we  suppose  Laurence  Fletcher  to  have  been  the  bishop's  son,  his  age,  at  the  date  of  that  patent,  17  May  1603,  was 
somewhat  under  thirty-one  (for  the  bishop  in  his  Will  speaks  of  his  children  as  not  having  "  come  to  the  age  of  one  and 
twentye  yeares,*')  and  it  appears  very  unlikely  that  so  young  a  man,  and  one  too  without  any  celebrity  as  a  performer, 
should  have  held  so  prominent  a  station  in  the  company. 

s  His  biographers  were  led  into  the  error  of  stating  that  ho  was  born  in  1576  by  the  inscription  on  his  portrait,  prefixed  to 
the  folio  of  1647,  —*<  Obiit  1625.  iEtat.  49."  —  Fuller  ( rFortAtM,  ^otthampLy  p.  288,  ed.  1662)  conjectured  that  he  was  bom 
in  Northamptonshire.  Those  who  have  more  recently  written  his  Life,  agree  in  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
London. 

*  **  1579.  December.  The  xxtb  dale  John  the  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Flecher  mynister  of  the  word  of  god  in  Rye.**  Ry§ 
Baptiemal  Register, 

*  Masters's  HisL  ef  CorpVLS  Christi  College^  &c,  p.  S88,  ed.  1753. 

s  See,  in  Appendix  to  Masters^s  work,  p.  64,  two  Latin  letters  from  the  College  to  the  bishop,  thanking  him  for  various 
prooft  of  his  kindness,  one  dated  '*  Ap.  12  1591,"  the  other  **  6  Jun.  1592."  IVe  leam  from  the  second  of  these  letters  that 
(be  bishop  bad  presented  to  the  college  **  Olobum  totius  Orbis,  singulari  artiflcio  elaboratiim,  et  sumptibus  magnificis  acqui- 
situm } "  and  we  know  (kom  his  Will  (Appendix  L  to  this  Memoir)  that  he  bequeathed  to  the  coU^e  a  "  peece  of  plate  of 
one  estrigee  egge." 

«  Seepu3. 

T  «  Whether  ft  was  he,  or  Edward  of  the  same  name  and  place,  who  proceeded  A.  B.  the  year  following,  and  afterwards 
pSSe]  A  M.,  cannot  easily  be  determined."    Masters,  7(2.,  p.  288. 

<  e.  g.  Chapman  and  Beywood.    See  their  nndramatic  works. 

*  See  (be  Mabop*s  Win  in  Appendix  I.  to  this  Memoir. 
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which  no  satisfiictoiy  answer  can  be  given.  His  first  essays  as  a  play-wright  may  have  been  alterations  of 
older  pieces,  and  may  hare  perished  among  the  multitude  of  dramas  that  were  never  printed. 

In  Henslowe's  Diary,  under  a  note  of  money  lent  to  various  persons  *<  sence  the  14  of  Octobr.  1596/'  we 
read,— 

"  Lmt  nnto  martyne  [Martin  Slaughter,  a  dramatist  and  player]  to  feache  FleaeJur       •        •       •         •       vjs.'* 
**  Leot  the  company  to  g«ve  FUateher,  and  tbe[y]  have  promysed  ine 

pqrmant :  who  promyaed  roe  ia  marten  [Martin  Slaughter],  Don- 

■oo,  aad  Jewby  [two  playen] xx  8.1 " 

Malone  '  rapposed  that  these  entries  referred  to  our  poet.  Mr.  Collier  ^  is  uncertain  whether  they  relate  to 
him  or  to  the  actor  Laurence  Fletcher,  who  has  been  already  particularly  mentioned^  Assuredly  they  re- 
fer to  Laurence  Fletcher.  Now  that  the  date  of  our  poet's  birth  has  been  discovered,  we  know  that  in  Oc- 
tober  1596  he  was  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Fletcher,  on  quitting  the  university,  was  entered  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
his  name  has  been  vainly  sought  for  in  the  registers  of  those  societies.  —  But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  his- 
tory  of  his  celebrated  associate. 

Francis  Beaumont,  the  father  of  our  dramatist,  was  sprung  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  whose 
seat  had  been  more  recently  at  Grace-dieu  ^  in  Leicestershire,  a  property  to  which,  as  the  lineal  heir,  he 
eventually  sn^eeded.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  and  the  high  office  which  he  afterwards  held  is  a 
proof  that  he  pursued  his  profession  with  assiduity.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  few  incidents ; 
at  leeet  there  is  little  recorded  concerning  him.«    He  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common 

1  Heertbwe^  •Z^^<n7>  p>  78,  ed  Collier.    Any  account  of  manager  Henfllowe  would  be  superfluous  here :  but  probably  few 
ttaAvn  kaow  that  this  illiterate  man  (who  never  for  a  moment  could   have  dreamed  of  "  leaving  a  name  behind  him  ") 
flfores  ss  one  of  the  cbaractem  in  a  work  by  a  living  German  writer  of  acknowledged  genius,—  DkkUrUbm^  a  novel  by 
TiKk. 
t  SUkcTMrv,  (by  Boswcll,)  iii.  331. 
s  Nble  OB  Henalowe^  Diary  ^  p.  76. 

4  See  pp.  7,  & —  In  a  paper  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  (in  Jitit  FatU  regarding  the  Lifeqf  Shakespeart,  p.  S3)  mention  is  made 
of  a  pbyn  called  **  Lax,  Fletcher ; "  but "  Lax.  "  is  doubtless  an  error  of  the  scribe  fur  "  Lar."  [L  c.  Laurence.] 
'  •  The  poet*B  biographers  talk  of  Grace-dieu  as  if  it  had  been  for  centuries  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  The  fact  is, 
die  site  of  the  priory  of  Grace-dieu  was  purchased  in  1539  by  his  grandfather  John  Beaumont ;  who  for  a  time  was  Survey* 
ttr  f/f  Lekeatenhire  for  the  crown,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  was  forced  to 
nsi|^  both  these  offices.  See  Nichols's  HisL  of  Leicest.y  iii.  655,  661*.  A  letter  from  him  to  Lord  Cromwell  is  printed  in 
Wrist's  LfOera  rduthtg  to  the  Svpjtresgion  qf  Monastfrieg^  p.  351.  "  Grace^lieu,  beautifully  situated  in  what  was  formeriy 
one  of  the  most  recluse  spots  in  the  centre  of  Chamwood  Forest,  is  now  remarkable  only  for  a  noble  fragment  of  its  ruins." 
Niebols,  M.,  p.  ttL  In  TVce  Booket  qf  Epigrammes  and  EpitapliSy  &c.,  by  Thomas  Bancroft,  1639,  are  the  following  lines 
■*7b  ArMMHtfss;'* 

"  Grace-dieu,  that  under  Chamwood  stand'st  alone, 
As  a  grand  Rolicke  of  Religion, 
•  I  reverence  thine  old,  but  fniitfull,  worth, 

That  lately  brought  such  noble  Beaumonts  forth, 

Whose  brave  Heroick  Muses  might  aspire 

To  match  the  Anthems  of  the  Heavenly  Quire : 

The  mountaines  crown'd  with  rockey  fortresses. 

And  sheltering  woods,  secure  thy  happinesse. 

That  highly-favnur'd  art  (though  lowly  placed) 

Of  Heaven,  and  with  free  Nature's  bounty  grac'd : 

Herein  grow  happier ;  and  that  blisse  of  thine 

Nor  Pride  ore-top,  nor  Envy  undermine ! "    B.L  Ep.  81. 

fn  the  AstMsof  Sir  John  Beaumont  (the  dramatist's  elder  brother)  we  find  mention  of  "  rocky  Chamwood,"  and  "  stony 
Cluunwoo^dlry  and  barren  mcks."    pp.26, 101. 

*  BonoR  Cenns  him  "  that  grave,  learned,  and  reuerend  Judge."  Dtscr,  of  LekcsU,  p.  130,  ed.  1633.  Dr.  Dryasdust 
hkBuelf  wcild  have  derived  little  pleasure  from  learning  that  '*  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  Nonnanton  by 
Dntvy,  July  3, 1589,  he  [the  future  Judge]  apologizes  for  omitting  to  pay  £100  on  a  certain  day,  and  requests  the  earl's  per- 
Bsiasioa  to  name  him  as  his  chief  patron  in  his  introductory  speech  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  as  a  seijeant  at  law, 
•ach  belBf  the  custom  on  those  occasions,"  &c.  Nichols's  Hist  qf  Ltieett.,  iii.  C56.  What  follows  may  bo  worth  quoting 
far  its  absurdity.  **  One  Judge  Beaumont  living  at  Grace-dieu,  two  men  came  before  him  for  Justice ;  and  one  of  the  men 
pnyed  the  ground  might  open,  a:id  he  might  sink,  if  what  he  attested  in  his  own  cause  was  not  trae ;  and  the  ground  im- 
msdiatdy  opened ;  but  the  Judge,  by  pointing  with  his  finger,  ordered  them  to  go  ofl!*,  and  it  closed  again ;  and  that  place 
wfll  now  soond,  being  struck  on,  as  Robert  Beaumont  of  Barrow  on  Trent,  esq.  (who  married  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Beau« 
monf^  eobails,  and  had  his  part  of  the  estate)  afllrmeth."    From  a  MS.  note  on  a  copy  of  Burton's  Descr.  qf  LeieetL,  Id. 

▼OL.  z.  2 
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Pleas,  2oth  January,  1692-3 ;  *  and  subsequently  he  received  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  He  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Picrrepoint,  of  Holme-Pierrcpoint,  co.  Nott.,  knight,  and  relict  of  Thomas  Thorold 
of  Marston,  co.  Lincoln,  esq. ;  and  by  that  lady  he  left  issue  bom  in  the  following  order, — three  sons, 
Henry,  John,  and  Francis,  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth.^  He  died  at  Gxace-dieu,  22nd  April,  1598,  having 
made  his  Will  the  day  before.' 

Henry,  the  eldest  of  Judge  Beaumont's  sons,  was  knighted  in  1603,  and  died  in  1605,  letat.  24.< 

John,  the  second  son,  became  possessor  of  Grace-dieu  on  the  decease  of  his  brother  Henry :  ho  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  in  1626,  and,  according  to  the  common  accounts,  died  in  the  winter  of  1628,»  eetat.  44.  He 
is  still  remembered  as  the  author  of  Bosworth  Field  and  other  Poems ^^  the  productions  of  his  youth, 
which,  though  they  display  little  imagination,  have  been  justly  praised  (and  by  one  ^  whose  praise  is  fame) 
for  their  *'  spirit,  el^lbce,  and  harmony.*'    In  his  title  and  estate  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John. 

Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatic  %vriter,  and  third  son  of  Judge  Beaumont,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
Orace-dieu  in  1586 :  but  it  would  seem  that  his  birth  ought  to  be  fixed  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date ;  for 
"  1586  "  agrees  neither  with  what  is  found  concerning  him  in  the  Funeral  Certificate  on  the  decease  of  his 
father,"  nor  with  what  is  next  to  be  mentioned.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  4th  Febmary,  1596-7,*  he  was  ad- 
mitted (together  with  his  two  brothers)  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgates-Hall,"  which  was  then  the 
principal  nursery  in  Oxford  fof  students  of  the  civil  and  common  law.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  re- 
sided there  only  a  short  time,  and  to  have  quitted  the  university  without  taking  any  degree.  He  was  en- 
tered a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  3rd  November,  1600 :  ^^  but,  though  he  may  have  at  first  made  some 

■  </* 

I  MS.  Patent  Book  ^f  Oe  Auditor  ^  the  Receipt,  JW.  10,  fol.  203.  -  \4 '' 

a  She  married  Thomas  Seyliard  of  Kent  MS.  Fuitation  of  Kent,  1619,  College  of  Arm§.  —  Nichols,  ERgL  ^"hilutt  iii. 
656,  calls  him,  by  roisCake,  **  Thomas  Bayard.'* 

s  The  inquifition,  taken  June  8  following,  informs  us  that  he  **  was  seised  of  the  house  and  site  of  GraMHtien  afore- 
said, of  divers  lands  in  the  parish  of  Belton,  Grace-dieu,  Meriel,  Shepeehed,  Osgathorpe,  Thringston,  an#  BlTannington,'* 

c  Id.,  p.  656.    And  see  his  Will,  Appendix  II.  to  the  present  Memoir.  <  £ 

4  "Sir  Henrye  Beaumont  knight  buried  IStb  day  of  Julie  anno  dumini  1605."    Belton  Church  Register. 

ft  Nichols  states  that  he  "  did  not  survive  the  winter  of  1628.  He  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  been  buried  at  Grace-dieu  ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake  for  Belton,  as  the  priory  church  was  not  then  existing."  Id.  ibid.  The  register  of  Belton  Ckurch  con- 
tains no  entry  uf  his  burial.  —  *'  Obiit  1688."  MS.  Le  JVere'«  Baronets,  p.  47,  College  nf  Arms,  —  The  act  of  administration 
to  his  property  was  granted  3^  Janr,  1628-9.  Registry  </  the  Prer.  Court,  —  Yet  we  find ;  *'  1627.  S'  John  Beaumont  tA 
in  y*  broad  He,  on  y«  south  s.  Apr.  29.'*    Register  of  Burialt  in  fVestmuuter  Abbey.  —  CoUeeL  Top.  et  Gen.'  vii.  361. 

s  Printed  in  1629.    Among  the  Commendatory  Verses  prefixed  to  that  volume  are  some  by  Jonson  and  Drayton. 

7  Wordsworth,  —  Note  on  The  Song  at  The  Ftast  qf  Brougham  Castle,  —  Campbell  remarks  that  Sir  John  Beaumont 
*'  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  earliest  polishers  of  what  is  called  tlie  heroic  coupleL"  Spec  qf  BriL  Poets,  p.  105,  ed.  1841. 
—  His  verses  To  hi$  late  Majesty,  concerning  the  true  forme  qf  English  Poetry  shew  how  much  he  had  reflected  oa  file  sub- 
ject, and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  youthful  poets.  Besides  the  volume  above  mentioned,  Sir  John  wrote  m  poem 
called  The  Crown  of  THoms,  which  appears  to  have  perished. —  He  is  thus  noticed,  together  with  his  broUier  FrAcIs,  and 
Browne  (the  author  of  Britannia^s  Pastorals,)  in  Drayton^s  Epistle  to  Reynolds  Of  Poets  and  Poetry ; 

"  Then  the  two  Beaumonts  and  my  Browne  arose, 
My  dear  companions,  whom  I  freely  chose 
My  bosom  friends ;  and  in  their  several  ways 
Rightly  bom  poets,  and  in  these  last  days 
Men  of  much  note  and  no  less  nobler  parts, 
Such  as  have  freely  told  to  me  their  hearts, 
As  I  have  mine  to  them." 

*  Judge  Beaumont  had  issue  "  living  att  the  tyme  of  his  death  [22i  April,  1598],  three  sonnee  and  one  daughter,  viz. 
Henry  Beamonnt,  bis  eldest  sonne  and  heire,  of  the  age  of  seauenteen  yearss  or  thereaboutes ;  John  Beamount,  his  second 
Sonne,  of  the  age  of  fourateen  yeares  or  thereaboutes ;  Frauneys  Beamount,  third  sonne,  qf  the  age  qf  thwUem  yeares  or 
more ;  and  Elizabeth  Beamount,  only  daughter,  of  tlie  ago  of  nyne  yeares  or  thereaboutes."  Funeral  CertifieaUtf  I.  16.  CoL 
lege  of  Arms.  Yet  Ben  Jonson  (am  we  shall  aftenaards  see)  told  Drummond  tliat  Beaumont  died  before  be  had  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year.  Hoping  to  find  the  entry  of  Beabmont's  baptism,  I  carefully  examined  the  choidMttgbters  of 
Belton,  (in  which  parish  Grace-dieu  stands)  ;  but  in  vain ;  and  it  seems  doubtful,  therefore  if  he  was  bom  at  Grace-dieu. 

•  Wood's  Ath,  Oxon,,  11. 437,  ed.  Bliss. 

10  On  the  site  of  which,  Pembroke  College  now  stands. 

II  In  the  Admission-book  of  the  Inner-Temple  is  the  following  entry.  <*  SS  Franciscus  Beaumont,  de  Gracediewe  In 
Com.  Leic.  generosus,  unnus  [sie]  filioram  FranciscI  Beaumont  unnus  [sie  —  read  unius]  Justic  dnS  R**  de  Banco,  adrols- 
ios  est  specialiter,  gratis,  in  societatem  istisus  comitive,  per  parliament  tent  apud  Interius  Templum,tercio  die  Novembris 
A*  R>  R**  Eliz.  xlij^;  etperdonatur  ab  omnibus  ofiiciis,  vacacionibus,  fastis  natalis  Domini,  et  omnibus  aliis  oneribus  qui- 
buseunque,  coromonibus  pencionibus  et  reparacionibus  ecclesie  solum  modo  exceptis ;  et  extracommuoea  esse  ad  libitum 
ia[a]m,  non  Jacens  in  dome  Interioris  Templi  predicte  [sie]. 

Di^.   (  H.  Beaumont, 
"**•  j  Joh.  Beaumont" 
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CEcrtiont  in  following  ap  the  profession  for  which  his  father  had  intended  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  soon  withdrew  his  attention  from  the  law,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  poetry  and  the  drama.  —  His 
biographers  speak  of  *'  his  acquirements  in  classical  learning : "  what  I  haye  before  observed  concerning 
Fletcher's  scholaxship,  applies  to  that  of  Beaumont.^ 

If  Saimacia  and  IIennaphroditu3f*  which  was  published  in  1602  without  the  author*8  name,  be  really  from 
the  pen  of  Beaumont,  it  is  the  earliest  of  his  known  attempts  as  a  writer ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  which  have  been  recently  thrown  on  its  genuineness,'*  I  still  believe  that  it  is  his.  Weber  calls  it 
**ratha  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation  of  Ovid's  tale  :*'*  —  '*  rather  a  paraphrase,*'  indeed ;  for  it  extends 
to  more  than  990  lines,  while  the  Latin  original  consists  of  only  104.  Salmads  and  Hermaphrodiius  is  ev- 
idently the  production  of  an  inexperienced  author,  who  has  swelled  out  the  old  fable  with  sundry  ill-con- 
ceived and  ill-told  incidents,  and  incrusted  the  whole  with  a  variety  of  those  frigid  conceits,  from  which 
even  the  best  narrative  poetry  of  that  age  is  seldom  altogether  free. 

We  find  that  as  early  as  1607  Beaumont  had  acquired  the  friendship  of  Ben  Jonson ;  for  prefixed  to  the 
admirable  drama  of  the  latter,  2*he  Foz,^  is  a  copy  of  verses  by  the  former,  in  the  heading  of  which  he 

I  The  BUDM,  Francis  Beaumont,  were  borne  by  at  least  two  of  our  dramatist's  contemporaries  :  — 

Francis  BeauinoDt  (a  relation  of  the  dramatist),  of  the  family  of  the  Beaumonts  of  Coleorton,  who  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridse,  afqiointed  Master  of  the  Charter-House  in  1G17,  and  died  in  1G24.  He  wrote  an  epistle  To  kit  wry  huhif  taid  ob- 
0mred  g9odfriemd  Mr,  Thomas  ^gkt,  prefixed  to  Spegbt's  edition  of  Cliaucer's  ITerbi,  1596.  According  to  some  accounti 
hm  was  "  a  poet.*'    Wood  and  others  have  confimnded  him  with  the  dramatist. 

Ifctn^li  Beaumont,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  nephew  to  the  dramatist.  A  copy  of  commendatoiy  verses  by 
hUnCjMUed  to  the  Poems  of  his  **  deare  father,"  16S9.    He  became  a  Jesuit. 

^  iMf^Oi"  "^y^  Nichols,  "  a  Francis  Beaumont  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  and  another  of  8t  John's  j  but  I  know 
ooc  tbeir  dates."    HisL  of  UietsL,  iii.  660. 

Bssiilee  tke.aepbew  Francis  just  mentioned,  the  dramatist  had  another  nephew  who  possessed  some  talent  for  vemifica- 
tioo, — JotaHfllv  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  tlie  successor  to  his  title  and  estate.  He  edited  his  father's  Poems, 
109,  prefixiai  •  them  Jl  Cangratulalwn  to  the  Muses  for  tke  immortalizing  tf  his  deart  fhtker  by  the  sacred  Vertue  of  Poetry  i 
be  pat  tortb  some  lines  To  the  memory  of  him  leho  eon  never  beforgoUen,  Master  Benjamin  Jonson,  which  form  a  portion  of 
JomMommt  WarHuSf  1G38 :  and  he  llgures  among  the  writere  of  Obsequies  to  the  memorie  of  Mr.  Edvfoni  King  (rhe  Lycidas 
of  Milto^J^  1638.  Qe  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Charies  the  Fir^t,  obtained  a  colonel's  commission,  and  was  killed  at 
tt*  staff  of  Gloucester  in  1G44.    His  strengtli  and  activity  of  body  were  prodigious. 

tk.  Joapph  Beaufflonr,  Master  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  was  collaterally  related  to  the  family  of  the  Beaumonts  of  Cole- 
orton, Old  nii|^  therefore  claim  kindred  with  the  dramatist  He  once  enjoyed  no  mean  reputation  from  his  poem  entitled 
^ffde,  er  Lses's  Mystery,  displaying  the  Intercourse  betioizt  Christ  and  the  Soul,  which  originally  appeared  in  1G47,  con- 
aiscioff  of  twenty-fiiur  cantos.  Tiie  author  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1609 ;  and  a  second  edition  of  Psyche,  with  eor- 
ruUama  Vbrmtghout,  and  four  new  cantos,  was  published  in  17Q2.  The  immense  length  of  thid  now-forgotten  work  is  enough 
lo  d0tt$0§  reader ;  but  whoever  peruses  it  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  labor  by  the  many  highly  poetical  passages,  which 
it  fwnftfmi.  Original  Poems  in  English  and  Latin,  &.C  by  Dr.  Benumont,  vHh  an  Jiuount  qf  his  Life  and  Writings,  were 
printed  ^  the  first  time  in  1749. 

I  poeflM*  a  transcript  of  an  unprinted  Masks  presented  en  Candlemas  nights  at,  Cole-overton  by  the  Earle  tf  Essex,  the  Lords 
WiUaki^  S^  Tko.  Beaumont,  6lc.  It  was  probably  composed  by  Sir  Thomas  Beaumont,  who  was  created  Lord  Viscount 
Bcaannont  of  Swoids  in  1622. 

The  late  6.  Chalmers  had  a  copy  of  the  poem  called  The  Metamorphosis  of  Tabaceo,  IG(h2,  on  the  title-page  of  which  was 
written  in  a  contemporary  hand  "  By  John  Beaumont"  (The  compiler  of  Chalmers's  sal»-catatogue  says  that  "  Chalmers 
•scribed  the  poem  to  John  Beaumont ;"  but  Chalmers  only  copied  the  old  MS.  iuscriptlon  on  the  title-page.) 

s  A  poem  entitled  Salmaeis,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Garalomo  Preti,  appeared,  among  other  pieces  by  Sherburne, 
ia  IGSi.    llie  original  (La  Salmaee)  was  first  printed,  I  believe,  in  1619. 

s  By  Mr.  Collie^  Ltfe  ef  Shakespeare ;  vide  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  938of  the  present  work.  When  that  note  was  written,  I  believed, 
widi  Hr.  CoUier,  that  in  1602  Beaumont  was  only  sixteen  :  but  I  have  since  found  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  older ;  see 
p.  Ml  AmoDf  Ibe  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  Salmaeis  and  Hermaphroditus,  is  a  copy  signed  **  J.  B."  —  which,  surely, 
are  *e  Wtialsof  the  author^  elder  brother,  John  (afterwards.  Sir  John)  Beaumont—  I  have  Just  mentioned  that  a  poem 
called  TkB  Mitum0iphMit  iff  TVbaeeo,  1609,  is  assigned  in  an  old  MS.  inscription  to  **  John  Beaumont ;  "  and  it  is  worthy  (4 
panicoivaocice  that  among  the  commendatoiy  verses  prefixed  to  that  piece,  are  the  following  lines  signed  with  the  Initials 
of  oorpoMi 

**  In  laudsm  Auikoris. 
My  new-borne  Muse  assaies  her  tender  wing, 
And,  where  she  should  crie,  is  inforst  to  sing : 
Her  children  prophesie  thy  pleasing  rime 
Shall  neoer  be  a  dbh  for  hungrie  time : 
Yet  be  rsgardlesse  what  those  verses  say, 
Whose  infont  mother  was  but  borne  to^ay. 

P.B." 

*  Pr^»  Jbneris  (s  Bssmneiil's  Pssais. 

•  lie  Jbs  WW  oiiglaally  acted  in  ie05,  and  printed  In  1607. 
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designates  Jonson  as  his  **  dear  friend; "  and  that  these  terses  exhibit  singular  judgment  for  so  joung 
a  man,  is  allowed  eren  by  the  accomplished  critic^  who  is  justly  somewhat  scandalized  at  their  assigning 
to  Jonson  a  preeminence  as  a  comic  writer  over  all  his  contemporaries,  and  consequently  over  Shake- 
speare. —  When  Jonson  printed  his  Silent  Woman  in  1609  and  his  Catiline  in  1611,  Beaumont  was  again 
ready  with  commendatory  verses,  though  shorter  and  of  less  merit  than  those  with  which  he  had  hailed 
The  Fox  in  1607.  —  But  a  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that,  some  years  before  the  last-mentioned  date, 
Beaumont  had  afforded  more  important  aid  to  the  elder  poet  than  that  of  eulogy,  —  have  assisted  him  in 
the  composition  of  S^fanus,  which  was  first  performed  in  1603.  It  was  printed  in  1605 ;  and  in  an  address 
"  To  the  Readers,**  Jonson  says,  **  Lastly,  I  would  inform  you  that  this  book,  in  all  numbers,  is  not  the 
same  with  that  which  was  acted  on  the  public  stage  ;  wherein  a  second  pen  hcui  good  share :  in  place  of 
which  I  have  rather  chosen  to  put  weaker,  and,  no  doubt,  less  pleasing,  of  mine  own,  than  to  defraud  eo 
happyageniue  of  his  right  by  my  loathed  usurpation."  Oifford,  who  at  first  felt  assured  that  the  "  happy 
genius "  meant  Fletcher,  was  afterwards  less  confident  in  that  opinion,  and  observed  that "  if  Beau- 
mont's age  would  admit  of  it  (he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year),  I  should  more  willingly  lean  to  him."'  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  "  happy  genius  "  was  neither  Fletcher  nor  Beaumont :  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  was  Chapman,  a  man  who  stood  high  in  the  regard  of  Jonson,  and  who  possessed 
a  fund  of  classical  learning  which  fully  qualified  him  for  the  task.  ^  —  We  are  told  by  Dryden,  that  "  Beau- 
mont was  so  accurate  a  judge  of  plays,  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  he  lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his 
censure,  and  'tis  thought,  used  his  judgment  in  correcting,  if  not  contriving,  all  his  plots."  ^  For  thir 
report  there  may  have  been  some  foundation ;  but  Dryden  was  accustomed  to  write  on  such  subjects  very 
much  at  random,  and  with  very  imperfect  knowledge.  —  More  concerning  the  friendship  of  BcfliMt 
and  Jonson  will  be  interwoven  with  the  subsequent  details  of  this  memoir.  '4M2 

How  and  when  the  acquaintance  between  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  commenced,  we  are  unable  to 
ascertain.  Most  probably  it  originated  in  their  love  of  the  drama :  that  two  young  men,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  devote  themselves  to  stage-composition,  and  who,  therefore,  courted  the  society  of  managers, 
should  not  remain  long  unknown  to  each  other,  was  almost  a  necessary  consequence.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
they  were  first  brought  together  by  Ben  Jonson.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  Beaumont  was  intimate 
with  Jonson  in  1607,  when  he  furnished  an  encomium  for  The  Fox :  at  that  time  Fletcher  too  was  on 
very  familiar  terms  with  Jonson,  for  he  supplied  commendatory  verses  to  the  same  comedy :  he  also  wrote 
some  lines  which  are  prefixed  to  Jonson *s  Catiline^  1611.  The  acquaintance  between  Beaumont  ^d 
Fletcher,  whatever  was  its  origin  or  date,*  eventually  ripened  into  the  warmest  friendship.  "  Thete  was," 
says  Aubrey,  "  a  wonderfull  consimility  of  phansy  between  him  [Beaumont]  and  Mr.  lo.  Fletcher,  which 
caused  that  deamesse  of  frcndship  between  them.  .  .  .  They  lived  together  on  the  Banke  side,'  not  far 
fix)m  the  Flay-house,  both  batchelors,  lay  together,  had  one  wench  ^  in  the  house  between  them,  which 
they  did  so  admire,  the  some  cloaths  and  cloake,  &c.  between  them."  ^  Perhaps  Aubrey's  informant  (Sir 
James  Hales),  knowing  his  ready  credulity,  purposely  overcharged  the  picture  of  our  poet's  doqiestic 
establishment ;  at  least,  we  are  certain  that  this  community  of  goods  was  not  during  the  whole'  period 
of  their  friendship ;  for  Beaumont  did  not  die  a  bachelor,  and  his  marriage  must  have  left  Fletcber  in 
undisturbed  possession  both  of  the  lady  and  the  wardrobe.* 

1  Mr.  Darley  (himself  a  true  poet),  —  Intrcd,  to  the  Work*  of  B.  and  F.,  p.  xix. 

>  Jon9on*8  Iforkst  iii>  6^  — Memoirs  of  Jonson^  p.  Ixx.  —  I  have  not  discovered  what  was  Gifibrd*s  authority  for  saying 
that  Beaumont  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

s  I  agree  with  Giffbrd  (ubi  supra)  that  *'  Shakespeare  is  entirely  out  of  the  question." 

4  On  Dram.  Poesy,—  Prose  Works,  Vol.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  100,  ed.  Malone.  —  "  Which,"  observes  Mr.  Darlsy,  "  would  prove 
our  author  indeed  a  precocious  genius,  as  Every  Man  in  his  Hamor  was  produced  in  1596,  when  Beaumont  was  but  ten 
yean  old."  JtUrod,  to  the  Works  of  B.  and  F.,  p.  xix.  Beaumont  may  have  been  more  than  ten  ;  and  the  probable  date 
of  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  is  1593  (see  Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  clxvii.) :  but  still  Dryden's  statement  is  absurd. 

ft  I  do  not  Ulce  Into  consideration  the  commendatory  verses  signed  *<  J.  Fy  in  ed.  1640  of  Ssteocw  smI  Bhrmaphro- 
ditusy  because  in  ed.  1603  they  have  the  initials  "  ^  F."  see  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  936. 

•  In  Southwark.    By  "  the  play-house  "  we  are  to  understand  the  Globe :  but  other  tbeatrra  stood  tbera. 

7  Ridiculously  metamorphosed  into  "  bench  "  by  almost  all  the  writers  who  have  cited  this  passage. 

«  Letters  wriUen  by  Eminent  Persons,  Sec  Vol.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  236. 

0  In  Shadwell's  Bury-Fair,  a  personage  called  Oldwit  is  made  to  say,  "  I  myself,  simple  as  I  stand  here,  was  a  wit 
in  the  last  age.  I  was  created  Ben  Jonson's  son,  in  the  Apollo.  I  knew  Fletcher,  my  friend  Fletcher,  and  his  maid 
Joan  ;  well,  I  shall  never  forget  him :  I  have  supped  with  him  at  his  house  on  the  Bank-side ;  he  loved  a  fat  loin  of 
pork  of  all  things  in  the  world  ;  and  Joan  his  maid  had  her  beer-glass  of  sack ;  and  we  all  kined  her,  i'faith,  and  were 
as  merry  as  passed  [i.  e.  as  that  it  surpassed]."  Act  i.  sc  1.  In  the  above  passage  Shad  well  probably  retails  some  of  the 
then  floating  traditions  concerning  our  dramatist.  —  As  a  writer,  poor  ShadwoU  has  not  the  reputation  which  he 
deserves :  if  he  had  never  fallen  under  the  lash  of  Dryden's  satire,  his  comedies  would  have  been  at  present  better 
known  :  every  lover  of  the  drama  ought  to  read  them  —once.  —  I  may  here  notice  that  in  my  copy  of  Langbaine's  jUc 
sf  EngL  Dram.  Po^f  on  the  margin  of  tlie  page  (449)  where  8hadwell*B  Psyche  is  mentioned,  there  is  written  hi  an  old 
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«« In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  "of  our  early  drama,  when  the  demand  for  novelty  was  almost 
jnctwmt,  it  U  well  known  that  more  than  one  play-wright  was  frequently  employed  by  a  manager  to 
labor  on  the  same  piece,  —  two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  even  five  poets  being  hired  to  combine  their 
talBnti.i  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  literary  partnership,  which  has  given  immortality  to 
the  united  names  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  was  altogether  different,  —  that  it  was  formed  and  continued 
at  their  own  fkee  choice,  and  not  at  the  pleasure  of  a  theatrical  proprietor.  —  From  "  the  immediate 
causes  which  led  to  their  dramatic  alliance,"  Weber  tcUs  us  that  we  must  exclude  "  the  urgency  of 
proYiding  for  their  subsistence  " '  In  the  case  of  Fletcher,  I  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  do  so. 
Fletcher,  indeed,  declares  that  he  did  not  print  his  Faithful  Shepherdess  for  the  sake  of  procuring  bread ;' 
and  at  that  period  perhaps  he  may  have  possessed  some  private  resources  (for  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
appeal  made  to  the  crown  in  behalf  of  the  bishop's  orphans  had  been  unsuccessful) :  but  I  agree  with  hit 
lateet  biogra^er^  in  thinking  that  such  an  assertion,  thrown  out  while  he  was  still  irritated  by  the  con- 
demnatioii  of  hia  pastoral,  carries  little  weight ;  and  that  a  line  in  his  verses  Upon  an  honest  man*t 

**  Nor  want,  the  curse  of  man,  shall  make  me  groan,"  —  ^ 

fomida  as  if  he  himself  had  experienced  the  bitterness  of  that  curse.  Though  a  document,  which  will 
be  preeently  given,  proves  that  ho  was  not  reduced  to  such  abject  poverty  as  some  of  his  associates,  it  is 
yet  fiv  from  proving  his  independence ;  and  that  during  the  later  part  of  his  life  he  looked  mainly  to  the 
stage  for  eubeistence,  we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  the  rapidity  with  which  he  continued  to 
I  hia  dramas.*  I  may  further  observe  that  the  following  pasa^ge  in  Richard  Brome's  verses  To  his 
fit  to  be  interpreted  only  of  Fletcher's  remarkable  facility  in  dramatic  composition ;  Brome  does 
B0t  iriM^  ^^^  ^*  made  writing  a  mere  pastime  without  regard  to  profit ; 

»*  That  to  him  was  play 
Which  was  to  othen'  brains  a  toil ;  with  ease 
?  -  He  playM  on  waves,  which  were  their  troubled  seas : 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  writer  that  made  writing  his  delight. 
Rather  than  work.    He  did  not  pump,  nor  drudge, 
To  beget  wit,  or  manage  it,"  &.cJ 

Am  to  Beaomont,  —though  perhaps  he  was  far  from  indifferent  to  the  emoluments  of  his  literary  labors, 
Ihae  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  shorter  career  was  ever  clouded  by  the  discomforts  arising  from  indi- 
gence. On  the  decease  of  his  eldest  brother,  Henry,  he  inherited  what  was  probably  a  considerable  sum  ;< 
a&d,  if  at  any  time  afterwards  he  required  pecuniary  assistance,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  withheld 
by  th^t  amiable  brother  who  was  then  the  possessor  of  Orace-dieu,  and  who  mourned  his  early  death  in 
limes  wluch  are  evidently  written  from  the  heart.  Besides,  Beaumont  must  have  received  some  acces- 
skm  o(  fiurtnne  by  his  marriage,  though  it  would  seem  that  he  made  no  provision  for  the  daughter  who 
ao  lojig  BozTived  him. 

band,  **  Br  R.  Howard  gaue  14U  for  one  side  box  [on  the  first  represenution  of  that  piece  at  the  Duke's  Theatre]."  The 
■nnc,  dancing,  and  seeneiy  were  the  great  attractions  of  P«ye*c. 

1  ab  g.  A  (loiC)  pbqr  called  Two  Harpies  was  the  Joint-production  of  Dekker,  Drayton,  Middleton,  Webster,  and  Munday. 

t  hshvd,  U  As  Wsfks  sf  B.  (uui  F.,  p.  xi.  —  The  truth  w,  none  of  Fletcher's  biographers  were  aware  of  the  poverty  in 
whkb  liis  frther  <Hed.  They  say  that  he  who  could  remember  a  college,  could  hardly  forget  a  son  in  his  WilL  But  what 
was  the  bequest  which  Bishop  Fletcher  left  to  Bene^  College  ?  see  note,  p.  8. 

•  •*  liar  to  make  it  serve  to  feed 

At  my  need,"  &c 

Fersss  to  Sir  W.  Skipwiti^  prefixed  to  Ths  F.  Shop. 
<  Mr.  Dailtr,  Istrod.  to  the  Works  sf  B.  md  F.  p.  xiiL 
i  Pagi598L 

«  He  asRUSdly  gained  no  increase  of  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  in  1610.    On  searching  the 
Eegisiiy  of  the  Frerofative  Court,  1  found  that  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  by  a  nuncupative  Will,  dated  11th  Februaiy  1610,  left 
aB  his  property,  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  to  his  wife, 
r  OofmmtMd,  Fersss,  page  91. 

•  la  the  Will  of  Sir  Henry  Beaumont,  of  Grace-dleu,  knight,  which  was  proved  3d  Feby,  1605-6,  is  the  following 
"  I  do  glae  power  and  authoritie  to  my  said  Executors  to  sell  the  tythes  of  Woorthington  and  Wllsonn,  and  the 

» there,  and  to  dispose  of  my  whole  estate  thus  fbllowinge,  viz.  after  my  debts  paide  and  my  legacies,  and  after  my 
said  staler  £lisabeth  hath  satisfied  her  self  for  soe  much  mony  of  her  porcion  as  I  haue  in  my  hands,  which  is  not  flue 
iMirfwd  poouis,  as  I  thincke,  then  the  surplusage  to  bee  devided  into  twoe  partes,  wherof  one  parte  my  sister  Elizabeth 
to  teoe  far  hsfr  aduaaeement  in  manage,  the  other  to  bee  equallie  devided  betwene  my  brother  John  and  aiy  krotkor 
,  .  **ThiB  is  my  laste  will  published  by  me  Henry  Beamont  of  Gracedieo  in  the  presence  of  Frands 
t  Bbelton,  Francis  Harley."  Rogistrji  ^  ths  Prer.  CourL  —  In  Judge  Beaumont's  Will  (see  Appendix 
B.  to  fUa  Memoir)  none  of  hia  children  are  mentioned  except  Elizabeth. 
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The  acquaintance  between  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  at  least  their  literary  partnership,  had  perhaps 
not  yet  commenced,  when  The  Woman  HcUer^  in  aU  probability  the  unassisted  composition  of  the  latter, 
was  brought  upon  the  stage,  cither  in  1606  or  1607.  —  If  this  comedy  was  one  of  those  "  very  unsuccess* 
ful  pieces  "  which  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  are  mentioned  by  Dryden  as  having  been  produced  by  our 
authors  anterior  to  Philcutert  I  can  hardly  think  that  it  deserved  a  milder  fate  :  yet  such  is  the  variety 
of  taste  in  criticism,  that  Weber  talks  of  the  audience  having  been  "  blind  to  its  excellencies."  i 

TTiierry  and  Theodoret  is  generally  considered  as  another  early  composition  of  Fletcher,  the  epilogue 
(which  appears  to  have  been  that  originally  delivered)  mentioning  only  one  poet.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
of  a  later  date  than  most  critics  have  supposed  ;  and  Mr.  Dariey's  conjecture  is  entitled  to  attention,  — 
that  it  was  one  of  those  plays  which,  though  **  not  brought  out  till  after  Beaumont's  death,  may 
have  been  planned,  and  partly  or  wholly  written,  with  his  cooperation,  before  it.* —  Whatever  may  be 
its  faults,  Thierry  and  Theodaret  is  among  the  most  energetic  tragedies  in  this  collection.  Brunhalt  and 
Ordella  present  one  of  those  violent  contrasts  which  our  authors  loved  to  exhibit ;  and,  though  both 
characters  are  strained  very  far  beyond  the  truth  of  nature,  there  is  unquestionably  much  strong  painting 
in  the  fiendish  wickedness  of  the  former,  and  many  beautiful  touches  in  the  angelic  purity  of  the  latter. 
The  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  is  praised  by  Lamb  as  *'  the  finest  scene  in  Fletcher :  "^  it  is  indeed  ex- 
quisitely written ;  but  it  verges  closely  on  the  melodramatic ;  nor  is  it,  I  think,  what  the  poet  evidently 
strove  to  render  it,  profoundly  pathetic. 

"  The  first  play,"  says  Dryden,  "  that  brought  Fletcher  and  him  [Beaumont]  in  esteem  was  their  Phi- 
laster;  for,  before  that,  they  had  written  two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully."*  This  statement  may  be 
correct;  but  Dryden  has  elsewhere «hown  such  ignorance  concerning  our  authors  and  the  early  stage, 
and  was  altogether  so  careless  and  inaccurate  on  points  of  literary  history,  that  no  reliance  can  Wsb#A 
upon  his  testimony.  PhiUuter  is  assigned  by  Malone  to  1608  or  1609  :  ^  the  former  date  is  most  pSoably 
the  true  one.  If  the  decision  of  recent  critics  may  be  trusted,  the  weightier  share  in  it  is  Beaumont's : 
we  are  at  least  certain  that  it  was  the  joint-composition  of  our  poets.  —  Concerning  this  play  Mr.  Hallam 
observes ;  <*  The  plot  is  most  absurdly  managed.  It  turns  on  the  suspicion  of  Arethusali  Infidelity. 
And  the  sole  ground  of  this  is  that  an  abandoned  woman,  being  detected  herself,  accuser  tte  princess 
of  unchastity.  Not  a  shadow  of  presumptive  evidence  is  brought  to  confirm  this  impudent'  assertion, 
which,  however,  the  lady's  father,  her  lover,  and  a  grave  sensible  coiirtier,  do  not  fail  implicitly  to  be- 
Jieve."*  These  remarks  are  very  just,  except  as  far  as  regards  the  too  easy  credence  of  Philaster,  Mr. 
Hallam  having  forgotten  that  in  act  iii.  sc.  1  the  poets  had  chosen  to  make  the  respectable  Dion  play 
the  part  of  a  villain,  and  boldly  assert  to  Philaster  a  downright  falsehood  concerning  the  princess  and 
Bellario, — 

"  In  short,  my  lord,  /  took  them ;  I  myself.** 

Philaster  and  Arethusa  are  delineated  with  great  skill  and  spirit,  and  both  are,  on  the  whole,  very  pleas- 
ing ;  thqugh  we  can  find  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  Philaster  when  he  wounds  his  mistress  and  afterwards 
his  page  (which  Dryden  reprobates  as  unmanly?),  and  though  we  could  wish  that  Arethusa  did;i|ot  on 
one  occasion  so  unnecessarily  proclaim  her  own  rectitude,  when,  to  the  simple  question  of  her  htiher, 
*•  Who  attends  you  ? "  she  replies, 

**  None  but  my  single  self:  I  need  no  guard  ; 
I  do  no  wrong,  nor  fear  none."    Act  iii.  sc  ii 

But  a  far  higher  interest  belongs  to  Euphrasia  (disguised  as  the  page  Bellario).  She  is  one  of  our  au- 
thors' most  perfect  creations,  —  unequalled  in  the  romantic  tenderness  and  the  deep  devotedness  of  her 
affection  by  any  character  which  at  all  resemble  her  in  the  wide  range  of  fiction,  —  from  her  supposed 
protot}-pe,  the  Viola  of  Shakespeare,  down  to  the  Constance  of  Scott  and  the  Kaled  of  Byron.  Passages, 
remarkable  alike  for  poetic  beauty  and  felicity  of  language,  are  profusely  scattered  through  the  play. 
Among  these,  of  course,  is  to  be  reckoned  Philaster's  description  of  his  page  (act  i.  sc.  2),  — 

1  Introd.  to  the  Works  qf  B.  and  F.,  p.  xiii. 

«  /(/.,  p.  xxiv. 

»  Spec.  o/EngL  Dram.  Poets,  p.  403,  ed.  1808. 

*  0«  Dram.  Poesy^  —  Prost  fVorki,  Vol.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  100,  ed.  Malone. 
ft  See  page  157. 

•  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  of  KuropCy  iii.  100,  ed.  1843. 

7  "  He  will  (ice  Philaister  wounding  liiiji  miijtre«w,  and  afterwards  his  boy,  to  save  himself:  not  to  mention  the  Clown, 
who  enters  immediately,  and  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  the  combat  against  the  hero,  but  diverts  you  from  your  seri- 
ous concernment  with  his  ridiculous  and  absurd  raillery."  Defence  of  the  Ep.  to  the  See.  Part  of  the  Coiuiuest  of  Oranada^ 
—  Prose  Works,  Vol.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  235,  ed.  Malone.  "  When  Philaster  wounds  Arethusa  and  the  boy,  and  Perigot  his  mis 
tress  in  The  Fnuthfal  Shepherdess,  both  ttiese  are  contrary  to  the  character  of  manhood."  Qrotinds  of  Crit.  in  Tragedy^ 
Jkid.p.S80. 
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»'  I  have  a  boy, 
Sent  by  the  godn,  I  hope,  to  this  intent,"  dec 

a  dfiscrxption  which  has  been  often  cited  and  deservedly  praised,  but  without  the  remark  that  it  is  much 
too  long  for  the  situation  of  the  speaker :  ^  the  dramatist  was  lost  in  the  poet. 

The  death  of  Lady  Markham  on  the  4th  of  May,  1609,'  occasioned  an  elegy  by  Beaumont.  Sprung 
from  a  family  intimately  connected  with  the  literature  of  the  time,  —  she  was  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Harington,  baronet,  (a  younger  brother  of  John  Lord  Harington,  father  of  Lucy  Countess  of 
Bedford)  ;  and  she  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Markham,  knight,  of  Sedgebrook  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Beaumont  himself  declares  that  he  **  never  saw  her  face  ; "  and  he  perhaps  composed  the  elegy  in  ques- 
tion at  the  desire  of  some  of  her  relatives. '  Donne  also  wrote  an  elegy  on  Lady  Markham.^  Both  are 
in  the  vilest  taste :  bat  Donne's  conceits,  however  far-fetched  and  puzzling,  are  at  least  not  so  outrageous 
aa  those  of  Beaumont,  who  gravely  calls  out  to  the  worms,  **his  rivals,"  — 

"  Refrain 
With  your  disorderM  eatinip  to  deface  her. 
But  feed  yottraelves  so  aa  you  most  may  grace  her, 
First,  through  her  ear-tips  see  you  make  a  pair 
Of  holes,'*  Slc  s 

Tht  Mai^8  Tragedy,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Malone,  was  first  acted  in  1610 :  *  I  am  now  inclined 
to  fix  its  date  in  1609.  It  was  undoubtedly  written  by  our  authors  inconjimction,  — the  larger  portion 
of  it  perhaps,  as  is  generally  imagined,  having  been  from  Beaum^BTs  pen.  —  Hazlitt  commences  his 
crilMc.m  this  tragedy  by  informing  us  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  poorest"^  of  their  pieces.  Mr.  Hallam 
dedKAftlat  "  it  is  among  the  best."^  For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  undeniable  faults  of  the 
story  vwhich  were  long  ago  dwelt  on  at  much  length  by  Rymer),'  I  regard  it  as  the  greatest  tragic  effort  of 
Beatunont  and  Fletcher.  There  may  be  serious  plays  in  these  volumes  which  are  superior  to  it  in  par- 
ticular scenwj  but  it  stands  among  them  unrivalled  for  the  growing  interest  which  it  excites  and  for  the 
ultimate  inmKssion  which  it  produces.  The  daring  character  of  Evadne  ^^  is  finely  conceived,  and  hap- 
pily prescrrea  through  all  its  phases :  after  her  repentance  (to  which  she  is  first  roused  by  no  inward 
promptiiigs^  bat  by  her  brother's  weapon  pointed  at  her  breast),  she  is  as  resolute  in  taking  vengeance  on 
her  royal  ieducer,  as  she  had  been  impudently  bold  while  secure  of  his  protection.  The  scene  in  which 
Melantias  wrings  from  her  a  confession  of  her  dishonor  and  an  oath  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  in  which 
she  implores  s^id  obtains  the  pardon  of  Amintor,  if  deficient  in  the  subtler  strokes  of  passion,  are  at 

1  Sss  what  imoMdistely  precedes  it ; 
«  PM.  Twill  be  iU 

I  should  abide  here  long,'*  &c,  p.  136. 
s  Aceordhig  to  the  Register  of  Twickenham  Church,  she  "dyed  in  the  Ladie  of  Bedford's  house  in  the  Parke,**  and 
i  I9tb  May,  1609.  In  that  church  a  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory  with  the  following  remarkable 
'*■  Brigide  lectissimc,  piissiroa;,  innocentinsime,  tamen  hoc  autem  uno  quo  sexus  dignior  sexum  fassc  quod 
-  fuit,  cetera  viri ;  que  generi  suo,  quo  Jacob  Harringtoni  Eq.  Aur.  lo.  Baronis  de  Exton  fraL  ftlia  fuit,  itaque  in- 
cJjrts  Lucie  ComiliMe  de  Bedford  ssngiiine  (quod  satis)  sed  et  amicitia  pmpinqnissima,  quantum  sccepit,  addidit  splen- 
dnfis  ;  el  serenissime  Anne  Mag.  Brit  Reg.  Dan.  Reg.  F.  cui  ab  interiori  camera  acceptissima  ;  qusque  litigantibus  in 
mi  de  fQperioritals  singulis  virtutibus  ad  summum  Dei  tribunal  ut  lis  dirimeritiir,  prnvociivit,  migravit,  maturavit;  ante 
'm  de&ncto  Marito  Ante  Markham,  Eq.  Aur.  semimorme  adhuc  in  ejuN  liberie  lo.  Rob.  (lenr.  Franc  semisupervtilis,  de- 
posituai  hie  servars  voluere  amici  ejus  moBstiss.  Secessit  4'  Maii  a'  salutia  ^xiai  I(i09,etati4  30.'*  8ee  Lyson's  EnvironM 
tf  LmAts,  iii.  &81, 589. 

s  Other  poets  have  written  in  commendation  of  dead  ladies  who  had  been  utter  strangers  to  them.    "  Doctor  Donne 
.  .  .  acknowledges  that  he  had  never  seen  Mm.  Drur>',  whom  be  haji  made  immortal  in  his  admirable  JSnniversaries.    I 
bavs  bad  tht  same  fortune,  though  I  have  not  succeeded  to  the  same  genius."    Drydon's  Ded.  of  EUmutrat  a  panegyricul 
poem,  rfrJfasflsrf  f»  tke  vtemory  of  the  late  CouMtess  of  Minffdon. 
«  p0tmM,  |k  06.  ed.  ICS3.  A  Vol.  ii.  p.  956. 

•  9«ep.l9&. 

r  Lthiru  0m.  the  Dram.  LiL  tff  Agt  qf  Elh.,  p.  135,  ed.  1840. 
I  Intnd.  U  tAe  LiL  of  Europe^  iii.  99,  ed.  1843. 

*  Rymer's  TVogedies  of  tht  Last  Ag^-  eonjfLUrfd  and  examined  by  tke  Practice  of  tke  Ancients^  and  fry  tke  Commom  S«JU€ 
<dl  Age*,  ii  a  violent  censure  on  The  Bloody  Brother^  or^  RoUo  Duke  of  Jformandy^  A  ETtng  and  noKingy  and  7T&e 
JtUkTi  Tragedn.  Bymer  had  Mime  icamine,  more  aciitcncss,  and  no  taste.  How  he  attacked  Shakespeare,  is  well 
kaown.  Id  the  work  of  which  the  title  has  just  been  given,  ho  mentions  <*  that  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton*8,  which  some 
an  pI«aMd  to  call  a  Poem."  p.  143,  ed.  1090. 

v»  *•  Mr  Rynier  and  3tr.  Theobald,**  says  Seward  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  thi.-*  tragedy,  "  concur  in  blaming  our  authors 
fw  making  the  tilU  of  the  play  relate  to  the  di.<tress  of  Aspntia,**  6cc.  But  from  Mr.  P.  Cunningham*s  Extracts  from  tke 
Aetemmis  ^  ike  Keuia  at  Covrt,  &c.,  it  appears  that  the  title  has  a  reference  to  Evadne  -,  "  Sbroue  Teuesday  A  play  called 
mprwudMatduTragtdu,*'    p.  311. 
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least  full  of  rigor  and  powerfully  affecting ;  nor  is  it  a  mean  proof  of  the  poets'  art  that  they  should  have 
been  able  to  render  such  a  character  as  Evadne  an  object  of  sympathy,  even  when,  with  all  her  penitence 
for  her  former  sin,  she  is  rushing  on  to  far  deeper  guilt.  Aspatia,  as  she  appears  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  play,  is  the  very  personification  of  blighted  maiden  love,  meekly  submitting  to  unmerited  sufferings : 
the  quiet  pathos  and  the  picturesque  beauty  of  her  speeches  have  never  been  surpassed :  but  the  scene  in 
which,  disguised  as  her  brother,  she  provokes  Amintor  to  the  combat  for  the  sake  of  receiving  a  death- 
wound  from  his  hand,  is  surely  not  only  disagreeable  in  itself,  but  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
gentleness  and  resignation  which  she  has  previously  displayed.  The  weakness  and  irresolution  of 
Amintor  are  well  contrasted  with  the  opposite  qualities  of  his  friend  Melantius,  —  a  striking  portrait  of 
a  brave  rough  honest  warrior,  which  we  find  repeated, 'with  some  shades  of  difference,  in  several  other 
plays  of  this  collection.  —  An  anecdote,  which  perhaps  refers  to  The  MaitTa  Tragedy ^  is  thus  recorded 
by  Fuller :  **  [Beaumont  and  Fletcher]  meeting  once  in  a  Tavern,  to  contrive  the  rude  draught  of  a 
Tragedy,  Fletcher  undertook  to  kill  the  King  therein  ;  whose  words  being  overheard  by  a  listener  (though 
his  Loyalty  not  to  be  blamed  herein),  he  was  accused  of  High  Treason,  till  the  mistake  soon  appearing, 
that  the  plot  was  only  against  a  Drammatick  and  Scenical  King,  all  wound  off  in  merriment."  i 

The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  wholly  by  Fletcher.  In  composing  it,  he  evidently  had  an  eye  to  the  cele- 
brated Arcadian  dramas  of  Tasso  and  Ouarini ;  and  he  doubtless  indulged  the  hope  that  it  would  win  no 
less  praise  from  his  countrymen  than  the  Italians  had  awarded  to  the  Aminta  and  the  Pastor  Fido, 
About  the  commencement  of  1610,  and  perhaps  earlier.'  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  was  submitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  stage,  and  received^  Jft  the  first  night  of  its  performance,  the  most  decided  condemnation. 
Its  failure  must  have  been  a  seve^Riortification  to  the  author.  He  had  some  consolation,  however,  in 
the  verses  which  were  addressed  to  him  on  the  occasion  by  Field,  his  beloved  Beaumont,  Jonao%  ilkd 
Chapman,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  declaring  their  admiration  of  his  "  murder'd  poem,"  and  In  stig- 
matizing the  ignorance  and  injustice  of  "  the  many-headed  bench."  With  these  testimonies  of  his  friends, 
and  with  copies  of  verses  by  himself  to  Sir  Walter  Aston,  Sir  William  Skipwith,  and  Sir  Robert  Towns- 
end,  as  well  as  with  a  prose  Address  to  the  Reader,  Fletcher  consigned  his  ill-fated  pastoral  to  the 
press.  —  The  plot  of  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  neither  interesting  nor  skilfully  constructedl  the  wanton 
Cloe,  intended  as  a  contrast  to  the  all-pure  Clorin,  is  an  ugly  blemish  to  the  piece ;  and  ihe  passion  of 
Thenot  for  Clorin,  founded  solely  on  admiration  of  her  constancy  to  her  deceased  lover,  and  not  to  be 
cured  till  she  pretends  to  favor  it,  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.*  But  the  imperfections  of  The  Faithful' 
Shepherdess  as  a  drama  are  counterbalanced  by  its  many  excellences  as  a  poem.  The  lyric  portions  a^ 
steeped  in  the  most  delicate  and  brilliant  hues  of  fancy,  and  so  exquisitely  modulated,  that  the  mere  mu- 
sic of  the  verse  with  its  rich  variety  of  cadence  is  delightful  to  the  reader :  nor  are  the  imljTric  portions 
without  frequent  passages  of  great  beauty ;  even  from  the  mouth  of  the  licentious  Cloe  we  have  lines 
which  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  play.^  Its  failure  on  the  stage  was  occasioned,  I  apprehend,  not  so 
much  by  the  defects  just  specified,  as  by  the  incapacity  of  the  audience  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  piece 
which 

"  Renew*  the  golden  world,  and  holds  through  all 
The  holy  laws  of  homely  pastoral. 
Where  flowers  and  founts,  and  nymphe  and  temi-gods, 
And  all  the  Graces,  find  their  old  abodes : "  * 

and  Fletcher  has  himself  informed  us  that  <*  the  people,"  having  no  idea  what  a  **  pastoral  tragi-com- 
edy  "  was,  and  "  missing  Whitsun-ales,  cream,  wassail,  and  morris-dances,  began  to  be  angry."  In  good 
truth,  dramas  of  this  description,  which  exhibit  an  impossible  state  of  sylvan  life,  and  make  their 
strongest  appeal  for  fovor  by  the  charms  of  poetry,  are  rather  for  the  closet  than  the  theatre.  That  The 
Sad  Shepherd  of  Jonson  has  reached  us  incomplete,  will  be  ever  regretted  by  the  reader,  — but  by  the 
reader  only.  Even  when  containing  nothing  of  the  ideal,  and  reflecting  the  actual  manneia  aad  feelings 
of  the  country  where  the  scene  is  laid,  a  pastoral  play  has  little  power  upon  an  audience.* — Fletcher  had 

1  Wcriku*  (JVWfAmiipt.;,  p.  288,  ed.  16G2.~  Mr.  Darley,  who  was  misled,  by  Weber  to  suppose  that  Winstanley  was 
the  only  authority  for  this  anecdote,  points  out  a  parallel  to  it  in  The  fVoman^UaUr^  where  "  Lazariilo,  an  epicure,  firom 
his  vague  talk  to  a  fHend  about  grotesque  meani  to  come  at  the  head  of  an  *  urobrana-fish,'  is  accused  by  Inlelligenceis 
^informers]  of  a  plot  to  <  kill  the  duke,*  his  sovereign  prince,"  &c    Introd.  to  the  Works  of  B.  andF.^p.  xxi. 

2  The  first  edition  has  no  date :  but  Sir  W.  Skipwith,  one  of  the  three  friends  to  whom  Fletcher  dedicates  it,  died  3d 
Hay,  1610. 

s  And  see  Dryden*s  remark  cited  in  note,  p^  14. 
*  See   page  245 ;  "  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee,  stay,"  fcc. 
^  Chapman's  verses  to  Fletcher :  see  p.  236. 

9  Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  Kainscy's  Qenile  Shepherd^  a  work  dear  to  all  the  author's  countrymen  :  it  owes  none  of 
Its  well-merited  popularity  to  the  Scottish  stage.    When  it  was  originally  acted  is  not  known :  but  it  was  certainly  played 
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been  deadserend  yean  when  Ttie  Faithful  Shepherdess  was  reyived  at  court,  on  the  occasion  of  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  Queen  to  the  King  at  Denmark-House  on  Twelfth-Night,  1633-4.1  Soon  after 
that  reyival  (as  we  learn  from  the  title-page  of  the  third  quarto)  it  was  acted  "  divers  times  with  great 
applause"  at  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars.  The  favor  which  it  had  experienced  at  court  was  doubtless  the 
cause  of  its  being  produced  at  the  Blackfriars,  and  in  all  probability  too  the  cause  of  its  eliciting  this 
tardy  appUnse  fh>m  the  public,  who  were  now  prepared  to  like  what  royalty  had  condescended  to  admire. 
We  hear  of  no  subsequent  attempt  to  revive  Ttie  Faithful  Shep/ierdess :  the  prophecy  of  Jonson  that  it 
would  "rise  up  a  glorified  work  to  time,"  has  been  fulfilled;  but  not  through  the  medium  of  the  stage. 
—  From  this  pastoral,  as  is  well  known,  Milton  borrowed  largely  for  his  immortal  masque.  Some  critics, 
after  closely  comparing  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  with  Comus,  have  pronounced,  that,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  lyric  portions  only,  Milton  seems  scarcely  to  have  surpassed  his  predecessor,  —  an  opin- 
ion from  which  I  altogether  dissent :  the  lyric  strains  of  Fletcher  are  beautiful  indeed ;  but  in  those  of 
MOton  a  loftier  imagination,  a  "  diviner  fire,"  is,  I  think,  every  where  manifest.  There  have  been  critics 
who  have  even  doubted  to  which  of  the  two  dramas  the  palm  of  excellence  should,  on  the  whole,  be 
given,  —  a  doubt  something  more  than  foolish :  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  a  gem  with  several  flaws  and 
clouds :  the  Masque  at  Ludlow  Castle  is  "  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite." 

TheKniffkt  of  the  Burning  Pestle^  would  seem  to  have  been  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1611.  Whether 
It  was  the  joint-composition  of  our  authors,  or  written  by  one  of  them  alone,  is  matter  of  uncertainty  : 
Mr.  Darley  thinks  that  it  is  **  by  Beaumont  chiefly."  ^  The  satire  of  this  excellent  mock-heroic  play 
(the  first  of  its  kind  in  our  language  both  as  to  date  and  merit)  is  ditftted  against  the  absurdities  of  the 
carlifr  dramas,  more  particularly  those  of  fieywood*s  Four  Prentice^^  Londouy  while,  at  the  same  time, 
tlui  igpofanoe  and  conceit  of  the  citixens  are  abundantly  ridiculed  throughout.  The  whole  is  highly  artis- 
tic si^  ftk.  perfect  keeping ;  the  humor  of  great  breadth  and  raciness.  On  its  first  performance,  however,  it 
was  qvite  as  unsuccessful  as  The  Faithful  Shepherdess ;  *<  the  world,"  says  the  publisher, "  for  want  of  judg- 
ment, or  Bot  understanding  the  privy  mark  of  irony  about  it,  utterly  rejected  it."  Perhaps,  as  has  been 
suggested,  it  owed  its  condemnation  to  the  anger  of  the  citizens  and  apprentices :  the  latter,  indeed,  who 
were  a  TCtyfiotons  and  a  really  formidable  band,  must  have  felt  no  little  indignation  at  the  ludicrous 
pictnr*  of  their  fellow  Ralph,  —  especially  after  the  compliment  paid  to  them  by  the  above-mentioned 
play  of  Hejwood,  which  in  sober  earnest  sets  forth  how  the  four  sons  of  Godfrey  Earl  of  Bulloigne  (who 
finish  their  prodigious  exploits  by  mainly  contributing  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem)  were  originally 
boond  apprentices  to  London  tradesmen !  *  —  Many  years  seem  to  have  elapsed  before  The  Knight  of  the 
Bisnmtf  Pettle  was  revived ;  but  about  1635  it  was  a  favorite  piece ;  and  it  was  acted  with  success 
tnn  alter  Hhb  Restoration. 

A  KUsg  andno  King  was  certainly  produced  in  1611,  and  as  certainly  composed  by  our  authors  in  con- 
janctioil,  though,  as  usual,  their  respective  shares  cannot  be  determined.  The  chief  subject  of  this  tragi- 
eomedj  is  far  from  pleasing  ;  its  plot  is  liable  to  great  objections ;  and  it  contains  but  few  passages  of 
striking  poetic  merit :  yet  must  it  ever  rank  among  the  chefs-de-ceutre  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The 
suspense  in  which  we  are  kept  during  the  first  four  acts  is  relieved  by  a  discovery,  which,  though  rather 
violently  brought  about,  we  have  certainly  not  anticipated.  The  character  of  Arbaces  is  strangely  com- 
pounded of  valor,  boastfulness,  insolence,  selfishness,  generosity,  and  voluptuousness ;  and  there  is  as- 
suredly great  dramatic  effect  in  the  instantaneous  changes  of  his  temper,  in  the  various  moods  by  which, 
at  the  slightest  impulse,  he  is  swayed :  perhaps,  however,  the  mechanism  of  this  ( —  I  allude  to  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  play  *  — )  is  occasionally  too  apparent ;  the  reader  almost  feels  as  if  he  were  present  at  a 

as  an  aflsr^pieee  at  Edinbargta  in  1739,  previous  to  which  date  it  had  passed  through  several  editions,  having  been  first 
jiWishsil  ia  1735.  Of  the  later  attempts  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  in  Scotland,  none  have  been  attended  with  much  succeis 
Wbce  iisduiiiisd  at  the  London  theatres,  it  was  tolerated  partly  as  a  curiosity  and  partly  on  account  of  the  music 

1  rnm  Mamiyon's  verses  (page  938)  we  may  gather  that  its  revival  was  suggested  by  Taylor  the  player.  I  cannot 
believe  ctat  her  Mi^ttsty  had  a  very  refined  taste  in  such  matters.  Montague's  Shepherd^  Paradise,  which  was  privately 
acted  beiwe  the  King  by  the  Queen  and  her  Ladies  of  Honor,  is  a  piece  of  such  intolerable  nonsense  (to  say  nothing  of 
•bi  Ici^tb),  that  one  wonders  bow  the  fair  performers,  even  with  the  prompter'*  assistance,  could  have  got  through  their 
psonsb    It  was  not  printed  till  1659:  most  of  the  copies  have,  by  a  press-error,  the  date  1699. 

*  Its  cMe  was  perhaps  suggested  by  that  of  an  earlier  (and  not  extant)  play,  'like  Histery  of  the  Kaigkt  m  iks  Bum- 
hf  Reek  t  see  Cunningham's  EitraeUfrom  tke  Jleeounts  qf  the  Revels  at  Courtj  6cc  p.  149. 

t  He&ad.  ietke  Werks  ^B.and  F.,  p.  xIviiL 

*  Tie  Usttr  Premtiees  ^London  was  written  about  the  close  of  the  preceding  century :  the  earliest  edition  known  is  dated 
1615 ;  but  an  expraasioa  in  the  present  play  (page  99G,  where  see  note)  seems  to  ahow  that  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
sltfcfsMy  esriiM  edition.    Heywood  dedicates  it  "  To  the  honest  and  hie-spirited  Premises^  the  Beadere,"  and  concludes 

I  thus  :  *^  But  to  retume  againe  to  you,  my  braue  spirited  PrerUiseSf  upon  whom  I  haue  freely  bestowed 
,  I  wish  you  all,  that  haue  their  courages  and  forwardnesse,  their  noble  Fates  and  FoHunes." 

*  8s«,  fcr  instance,  act  i.  sc  1  (page  311)  ;  "  jfrA.  Talk'd  enough !  "  Ate,  and  the  dialogue  which  follows. 

tOL.  X.  8 
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puppet-show,  and  saw  more  than  a  spectator  ought  to  see,  —  the  master  of  the  exhibition  pulling  the 
wires  that  govern  the  motions  of  his  puppet.  The  first  meeting  of  Arbaccs  and  Panthea,  and  his  sud- 
den intoxication  with  her  beauty,  are  admirably  conceived:  and  the  subsequent  inconsistencies  of  his  con- 
duct, while  under  the  bewildering  influence  of  a  supposed  incestuous  passion,  against  which  he  vainly- 
struggles,  are  displayed  with  a  truth  and  vigor  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  character  of  Panthea  is  drawn 
with  little  force.  That  of  Bessus  (a  study  after  Ben  Jonson's  **  humors  ")  has  been  greatly  lauded  by  the 
earlier  as  well  as  some  of  the  modem  critics ;  but,  though  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  vU  comica, 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  violent  caricature,  —  inferior,  as  the  portrait  of  a  swaggering  coward,  both  to  Parol- 
les  and  to  Bobadil,  not  to  mention  Falstaff,  with  whom  Bessus  has  been  rashly  compared. 

The  shafts  of  criticism  had  not  yet  assailed  T7ie  Aratdia  of  Sidney ;  it  was  stlQ  the  delight  of  then- 
sands  when  it  furnished  the  groundwork  of  the  drama  next  to  be  mentioned,  —  Cupid's  Revenge.  Ac- 
cording to  the  earliest  extant  notice  of  this  tragedy,  it  was  acted  by  the  Children  of  Whitefnars  on  the 
Sunday  following  New-year's  night,  1611-12 :  and  we  may  suppose  that  only  a  short  time  had  elapsed 
between  that  date  and  its  original  representation.  In  an  address  to  the  Reader  (prefixed  to  the  first 
quarto)  the  Printer  speaks  of  **  the  author  [Fletcher] ;  "  but,  as  he  immediately  adds  that  "  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  him,"  his  authority  is  insufficient  to  establish  that  the  play  was  wholly  by  Fletcher  ;  and 
the  generally  received  opinion  that  Beaumont  had  some  share  in  its  composition  is  probably  correct.  — 
CupitPB  Revenge,  though  a  wretched  drama,  appears  not  only  to  have  met  with  great  success  at  first,  but 
to  have  long  continued  popular. 

Among  the  noble  ladies  of  the  liBIb  ^cw  were  more  distinguished  for  their  love  of  poetry  and  patron- 
age of  poets  than  Elizabeth  Couxk^I  of  Rutland.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and,  the 
wife  of  Roger,  fifth  earl  of  Rutland.  Ben  Jonson  told  Drummond  that  she  ''was  nothing  inferior. to 
her  father  in  poesie ;"  ^  and  in  an  epistle  which  he  addressed  to  her,  after  declaring  that  he  has  no^old  to 
send  her, — only  "  verse,"  —  he  says, 

"  With  ynu,  I  know,  my  offering  will  find  grace ;  .  .. 

For  what  a  sin  'gainst  your  great  father*.**  spirit 
4  Were  it  to  think,  that  you  eliould  not  inherit 

Hiti  love  unto  the  Musett,  when  his  skill 
Almost  you  have,  or  may  have  when  you  will."  a 

Her  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one  ; '  and  she  probably  hoped  to  find  in  literature  some  conaplatioil  for 
her  domestic  grievances.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  carl  disapproved  of  the  familiarity  with 
which  she  treated  those  men  of  genius  whom  she  patronized  ;  for  on  one  occasion,  "  he  accused  her  that 
she  keept  table  to  poets."  *  — Beaumont,  like  the  rest,  ofTercd  up  his  poetical  incense  to  this  admired  lady 
in  a  short  Epistle ;  and  when  (having  survived  her  husband  little  more  than  a  month)  she  died  ^  in  Aagust 
1612,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  forth  an  Elegy.  Neither  of  these  pieces  rises  above  mediocrity,  though 
the  latter  is  praised  by  Earle  as 

**  A  monument  thtt  will  then  lasting  be, 
When  til  her  marble  is  more  dust  than  she."o 

The  Coxcomb  appears  to  have  been  the  joint  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  We  may  presume  that 
it  was  originally  performed  towards  the  close  of  1612,  as  Rosseter  and  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels 

1  AMm  qf  Jonson?*  ConverMUiona  with  Druamond^  p.  16,  ed.  Shake.  Soc  "  Sir  Th :  Overburie,"  continues  the  rec- 
ord, **  was  in  love  with  her,  and  caused  Ben  to  read  his  Wyffe  to  her,  which  he,  with  sue  excellent  grace,  did,  and 
praised  the  author.  That  the  mome  thereafter  he  discorded  with  Overburie,  who  would  haue  him  to  intend  a  sate  that 
was  unlawfiiL  Tbe  lines  my  Lady  keep'd  in  remembrance.  He  eomes  too  nsar  vho  comes  to  be  demisd.  BeauaKmt  wrott 
that  Elegie  on  ths  death  of  the  Countess  of  Rutland." 

<  Jooaoo's  WoHu,  viL  377,  ed.  Gifford. 

*  Tbe  cause  is  told  plainly  enough  in  Beaumont's  EUff  on  her  death. 

4  "  Ben  one  day  being  at  ubie  with  my  Lady  Rutland,  her  Husband  comming  in  accused  her  that  she  keept  table  to 
poets,  of  which  she  writi  a  letter  to  him  (Jonson),  which  be  answered.  My  Lord  intercepted  the  letter,  but  never  chal- 
lenged him."  M'otes  of  Jonson^s  Conversations^  Sec,  p.  S4.  —  The  earl  was,  at  one  time,  a  great  lover  of  the  drama :  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  dated  U^  Oct'.,  1599,  Rowland  Whyte  writes  thus ;  "  My  Lord  SouthampCon  and  Lord  Rut- 
land came  not  to  the  Court ;  the  one  doth  but  very  seldome ;  they  pass  away  tbe  Tyme  in  London  merely  in  going  to 
Ptaies  euery  Day."    Colltns's  Sidney  Lettsre,  kx.  i'u  1^ 

i  Chamberlaine,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  Winwood,  says ;  "  The  Widow  Countess  of  Rutland  dyed  lately,  and  is  privately 
buryed  in  Pauls,  by  her  Father  Sir  Phillip  Sydney  and  Secretary  Watsingham.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  slandered  to  have 
given  her  cerUine  Pills  that  dispatched  her.*'    Winwood's  Memorisis,  iii.  385. 

•  GMBMiid.  Pseau,  p.  73. 
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were  paid  by  a  warrant,  dated  24th  NoTembcr  of  that  year,  for  haring  presented  it  before  the  Ptinee, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  Count  Palatine,  when  probablyit  was  still  a  noTolty.^  We  learn  from  the 
prologue  at  a  reriTal  of  the  play,  that  on  its  first  representation,  while  it  wa9  fayorably  received  by  "  men 
of  worth,"  it  was  condemned  for  its  length  by  some- **  among  the  ignorant  multitude." — Though  an 
amusing  comedy,  with  several  snatches  of  natural  painting,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  extravagant  in  plot,  char- 
acter, and  incident. 

On  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  Inns  of  Court 
determined  to  present  masques  of  a  very  splendid  description  to  the  royal  family  at  Whitehall.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Middle-Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn  employed  Chapman  to  compose  a  piece  for  the  occasion. 
The  Inner-Temple  and  Gray's  Inn  selected  Beaumont  (himself  a  member  of  the  former  society)  to  sup- 
ply than  with  a  rival  entertainment ;  its  machinery  and  contrivances  were  by  Inigo  Jones  (as  were  those 
of  the  other  masque) ;  and  even  Bacon  "  by  his  countenance  and  loving  affection  advanced  it."  • — The 
Masques  of  the  Middle-Temple  and  Lincoln's-Iun  ^  (a  masque  of  great  magnificence)  was  exhibited  at 
"Whitehall  on  Monday  the  16th  of  February,  1612-13.  The  following  night  had  been  fixed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  that  of  the  Inner-Temple  and  Gray's  Inn ;  and  the  masquers  ("  striving  to  vary  from  their  Com- 
petitors, and  their  Device  being  the  marrying  of  the  Thames  to  the  Rhine  "  *)  proceeded  to  Whitehall  by 
water :  they  started  from  Winchester-House  in  Southwark,  their  boats  and  barges  gorgeously  decked  and 
brilliantly  ilhxminated ;  and  at  their  setting  out,  at  their  passing  the  Temple,  and  at  their  landing,  peals 
of  ordnance  were  fired.  But,  on  reaching  Whitehall,  they  had  the  vexation  to  find  that  the  heavy  ex- 
panses *  of  this  river-pageant  had  been  incurred  in  vain ;  for  the  ptrfjkiance  of  the  masque  was  deferred 
til]  the  ensning  Saturday.  If  we  might  credit  some  accounts,  the  hoPwas  too  densely  crowded  to  admit 
eitiierthe  masquers  or  those  many  ladies  of  rank  who  were  stationed  in  galleries  to  see  them  land :  ^  the 
probeftflity,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  exhibition  was  postponed  because  the  good  king  James  (who 
did  not  equal  his  queen  in  passionate  love  of  such  spectacles)  *' was  so  satiated  and  overwearied  with 
Watching*  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer."  ?  At  last,  on  the  appointed  Saturday,  the  masque  was  per- 
fonned  **  ia  the  new  Banketting-House,  which  for  a  kind  of  Amends  was  granted  to  them,  though  with 
DBich  Repining  and  Contradiction  of  their  Emulators.  The  next  Day  the  King  made  them  all  a  solemn 
Supper  in  the  new  Marriage  Room,  and  used  them  so  well  and  graciously,  that  he  sent  both  Parties  away 
well  pleased  with  this  great  Solemnity. "  8  Beaumont's  Masqw  of  the  Inner-  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  though 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  finest  of  Jonson's  similar  compositions,  displays  at  least,  —  what  is  not  to  be 
foqjBd  iu  Chapman's  Masque  of  the  Middle-  Temple  and  Lincoln* s  Inn,  —  some  invention,  and  some  grace- 
folness  of  style. 
While' the  custom  of  acting  only  a  single  piece  a  day  prevailed  almost  constantly  ^  at  our  early  thea- 

1  **  iMn,  paid  to  Philip  Roneter,  by  Warrant,  34  November,  1613,  for  himself  and  tbe  Children  of  the  apten*B  Ma- 
|ea^% Revels,  for  presenting  before  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Count  Palatine  a  comedy  called  7^  Cozcomby  £6. 13. 
4."  ileraaranda  concerning  Playg  acted  at  Courts  from  the  Accounts  of  Lord  Harrington^  &c.,  —  Siakupeare  Soe,  Papert,  ii. 
laSk.  •'  To  Philip  Rometer  upon  a  warrant  dated  the  34th  of  November  1612,  for  presenting  a  play  {The  Coxcomb)  by  the 
CMURn  of  the  Chappie  before  the  Prince,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatyne  vji«.  xiij».  iiij'i."  Introd.  to  Cun- 
■iofidiaai's  Exbraetg  fir^m  the  jSeeovnU  of  the  Revels  at  Court,  Sec.  p.  xlii.  —  We  are  told  la  the  Biog.  Dram,  that  when  the 
cUer  Holman  compoeod  his  comedy  called  The  Suicide,  which  was  acted  in  1778,  but  never  printed,  he  borrowed  "  the 
4nti  fnm  Tks  Coxamh  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher."  What  is  meant  by  "  the  duel  ? " 
s  8«e  the  Dedicatkui,  page  377.     For  partieulars  of  the  charges  attending  this  masque,  see  ibid, 

>  7%«  Memorable  Maske  ofthetKo  Honorable  Houses  or  Inns  of  CouH ;  tJu  Middle  Temple  and  LfnrMns  hnu.  As  U  was 
fttfarmd  before  the  ICtng,  at  Wlule-HaU  on  Shroue  Monday  at  nifht ;  being  the  15.  of  February.  1613.  At  the  Prineehf 
eeieHrmtiom  of  the  most  RoyaU  JfuptiaUs  of  the  Palsgraue,  and  his  thrice  gratious  Princesse  Elizabeth,  ifc.  With  a  description 
•f  tkeir  whole  show ;  in  the  mamtor  of  their  march  on  horse-baeke  to  the  Court  fromthe  Maisterqfthe  Rolls  his  houss :  with  all 
Iktir  right  nobis  consorts,  and  Ptost  shoufult  attendants.  Inuented,  and  fashioned,  wUh  the  ground,  and  spedall  structure  ^f 
tkf  whole  works.  By  our  Kingdomes  most  ArtfuU  and  Ingenious  Architect  Innigo  Jones.  Supplied,  ApUed,  Digested,  and 
'  wrietsuj  Ay  Geo :  Chapman.  At  London,  Printed  by  G.  Eld,  for  George  JAfrton  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shoppe  neere  Tern- 
plo^mr.  ■.  d^  4ta. 

*  hetttr  from  Mr.  Chamberlaine  to  Sir  R.  Winwood,  —  Memorials,  &c,  iii.,  435. 

*  Above  £300,  Id.  ibid, 

*  Id.  Afy.    Tlie  account  given  in  the  preface  to  tbe  masque  Is  nearly  the  same. 

'  JUL  iMi.  — «  Wbervapon  Sir  Francis  Bacon  venmred  to  entreat  his  Majesty,  that  by  this  disgrace  he  woald  not  as  it 
V«T»  bary  tbem  quick ;  and  I  hear  the  King  should  answer,  that  then  tliey  must  bury  him  quick,  for  he  could  last  no 
karrr ;  but  withal  gave  tl>cm  very  good  words,  and  appointed  them  to  rome  again  on  Saturday."  Letter  from  Mr.  GAom- 
berUine  to  Sir  Dudley  GttHffton,—  Nichols's  Prog,  of  X^  James,  ii.  590.  —  On  the  15th  (as  mentioned  above)  Chapnum^i 
Masqtie  was  performed  at  Whitehall ;  and  on  the  I4th  (Sunday)  Campion*s  Lords!'  Masque  had  been  exhibited  them 
Aaoiiier  masque  on  the  16tb  would  have  been  rather  too  much. 

*  CbasDbsrIaine,  ubi  supre. 

*  I  alMioU  have  said  **  prevailed  constantly,"  bad  it  not  been  for  an  entry  by  Henslowe  which  seems  to  mean  that 
"  rimes  Tyimmphs  "  and  **  Foitus  "  were  played  on  tbe  same  day,  and  for  a  passage  in  Field's  Amsnds  for  Ladies  wh»f 
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troi,  fhe  managers,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  Tariety,  occasionally  brought  forward  that  peculiar  species  of 
entertainment  which  consisted  of  several  short  and  distinct  plays  represented  within  another  play,  and 
which  occupied  no  longer  time  in  the  exhibition  than  a  common  drama.  Concerning  performances  of  this 
kind,  —  Three  Play»  in  One^  Four  Plays  in  One^  and  Five  Plays  in  One,  —  various  notices  are  extant ; 
but  no  specimen  i  of  them  remains  except  the  Four  Plays,  or  Moral  Representations  in  One,  which  we 
have  among  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  the  composition  of  these  Four  Plays,  the  date  of 
which  is  uncertain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  both  our  poets  were  concerned.  They  are  entitled 
The  Triumph  of  Honour,  The  Triumph  of  Looe,  The  Triumph  of  Death,  and  The  Triumph  of  Time,  and 
they  are  introduced  into  a  fifth  play  (a  mere  frame  to  contain  them)  as  successive  representations  at  the 
nuptials  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal.  —  The  Triumph  of  Honour  has  a  few  well-written  passages 
amidst  a  great  deal  of  extravagance.  The  Triumph  of  Love  is  better,  and  has  afforded  one  very  natural 
scene  for  the  Specimens  of  Lamb.  In  The  Triumph  of  Death  the  authors  have  evinced  perhaps  a  more 
than  usual  tragic  power :  but,  while  they  strike  some  deep  notes  which  wc  could  wish  that  they  had  repeated 
oftener,  they  outrage  the  feelings  by  one  of  those  atrocities,  which  our  early  dramatists,  mistaking  the 
horrible  for  the  terrible,  so  frequently  bring  before  the  eye  in  disgusting  nakedness.'  The  Trittmph  of 
Time  is  an  allegory  supported  with  ingenuity.  —  Of  the  effect  which  this  kind  of  entertainment  produced 
on  the  spectators,  we  may  judge  from  our  own  experience  when  modem  managers  "  set  up  *'  half-a-dozen 
short  dramas  for  the  same  night,  —  when  one  piece  effaces  the  impression  of  the  other,  and  when  we  cany 
away  from  the  theatre  little  more  than  a  confused  recollection  of  characters  and  incidents. 

Concerning  the  date  of  The  Sea^j^  Lady,  we  only  know  that  it  was  brought  upon  the  stage  some  time 
between  the  breaking  out  of  the  C^K  wars,  1609,3  and  the  death  of  Beaumont  (March  1615-16),  who  if 
mentioned  on  the  title-page  of  the  earliest  4to.  as  its  joint  author,  and  who  appears  to  have  written  a 
large  proportion  of  it.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  critics  who  think  that  this  once  popular  piece  is  iiot  ex< 
celled  by  any  comedy  in  the  collection.  The  two  principal  characters,  the  Lady  and  the  Elder.  Loveless 
(the  former  perhaps  one  of  the  author's  most  original  conceptions)  are  no  doubt  delineated  irMi  consider- 
able force :  in  the  scenes  between  them,  during  the  last  three  acts,  —  in  the  ingenious  stratagM^by  which 
she  defeats  his  **  most  fine  plots  **  to  win  her,  and  in  the  provoking  nonchalance  of  her*  trtuyiph,  till»  in 
the  end,  he  "casts  beyond  her  wit"  and  completely  "  cozens  "  her,  —  there  are  several  highly  comic  sit- 
uations, abundance  of  broad  humor,  and  numerous  points  (obvious  only  to  a  reader  familiar  with  liie 
stage)  which  skilful  performers  could  not  fail  to  seize  on,  and  to  bring  out  with  great  effect.^  Another 
well-drawn  character  is  the  old  steward  Savil,^  who  when  left  by  the  Elder  Loveless  to  check,  during  his 
absence,  the  riot  of  his  brother,  is  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  which  surround  him,  and  becomes 
himself  a  reveller  and  a  debauchee.  But  the  sudden  transformation  of  the  sordid  usurer  Morecraft  into 
a  reckless  spendthrift,  is  one  of  those  metamorphoses  to  which  even  the  authority  of  Terence,  who  sug- 
gested it,  will  hardly  reconcile  us ;  the  authors  have  unnecessarily  degraded  the  character  of  the  Yonnger 
Loveless  by  adding  selfishness  and  heartlessness  to  the  more  excusable  vices  of  youth ;  an  uoxurnal 
coarseness  of  feeling  prevails  throughout  the  whole  play ;  and  the  dialogue  (of  which,  in  many  places,  we 
evidently  possess  a  corrupted  text)  is  destitute  of  poetic  coloring.  Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked  that  this 
is  "  one  of  those  comedies  which  exhibit  English  domestic  life,  and  have  therefore  a  value  independent  of 

one  of  the  characters  talks  of  going  "  to  Me  Long  Meg  and  The  Ship  at  Ibe  Fortune."  Vide  Ilenalowe's  Dianf,  p.  86, 
and  Mr.  Collier's  note  ad  he.  —  The  ludicrous  metrical  composition  called  a  jig,  which  used  to  be  introduced  after  the 
play,  certainly  does  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  a  second  dramatic  piece. 

1  That  is,  no  complete  specimen.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  (attributed  to  Shakespeare)  is  termed  on  the  title-page  JBXPs 
Om,  or  One  qf  the  foure  Piaiee  in  One,  Sec  :  but  the  other  three  do  not  exist. 

s  Gabriella,  after  murdering  Lavall,  cuts  out  his  heart,  and  throws  it  down,  from  a  gallery,  on  the  stage.  —  A  **  heart  " 
must  have  been  among  the  regular  '*  properties  "  of  our  old  theatres,  for  it  was  frequently  required.  So,  towards  the  does 
of  Ford's  '7^  PiUf  she's  a  Whore,  we  have  the  stage-direction,  "  Enter  Giovanni  with  a  heart  upon  his  daggsr,** 

*  See  act  ▼.  sc  3,  page  449. 

4  This  comedy,  (  believe,  has  been  banished  from  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Abington,  who  appeared  in  an  alter- 
ation of  it ;  see  page  416  ;  and  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddone,  i.  370,  by  Boaden,  the  best  of  our  critics  on  acting,  —  dbber 
always  excepted. 

&  Theobald  states  in  a  note,  that  Addison  told  him  "  he  sketched  out  the  character  of  Vellum  in  The  Drummer  purely 
from  this  model "  (see  page  416),  —  a  mistake  evidently  on  the  part  of  Theobald :  the  two  characters  are  totally  differ- 
ent. No  doubt,  what  Addison  said  was  this  — "  that  the  Abigail  of  7%«  Scornful  Lady  was  the  model  on  which  be 
formed  his  Abigail  in  The  Drummer:*^  as  in  the  former  play  there  are  the  loves  of  Abigail  and  the  old  Chaplain  Sir 
Roger,  so  in  the  latter  we  have  the  loves  of  Abigail  and  the  old  steward  Vellum,  &c.,  —  Addison  having  divested  the 
waiting-woman  of  her  coarseness  and  licentiousness.  —  Now-a-days,  when  Cats  lives  only  in  the  recoUectfon  of  thoee 
who  have  seen  John  Kemble  act  its  hero,  and  when  even  The  Spectator  and  The  TatUr  seem  hastening  to  oblivion,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  reader  should  have  any  acquainunce  with  a  minor  work  of  Addison  ;  I  may  therefors 
observe,  that  in  qiite  of  its  odd  and  improbable  plot.  The  Drummer  is  a  comedy  of  considerable  merit,  very  entertaining, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  that  quiet  humor  so  characteristic  of  Addison. 
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their  dramatic  merit.t  I  question,  however,  if  it  deserves  such  particular  mention  an  a  picturalilf  the 
olden  time;  at  least,  I  am  sore  that  there  are  not  a  few  comedies  by  third-rate  authors,  in  which  the  hab- 
its of  our  anceetors  are  more  fully  revealed  and  more  vividly  depicted  than  in  The  Scornful  Lady. 

The  Captain  *  appears  to  have  been  first  acted  either  towards  the  end  of  1612,  or  early  in  the  following 
year,  ai  we  learn  that,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1613,  Hemming  was  paid  for  having  presented  it  and  five 
otiier  pUqns  at  court.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  unassisted  work  of  Fletcher.  — It  is  a  very  indifibrent 
comedy :  but,  were  its  merits  even  of  a  high  order,  wo  should  scarcely  remember  them  in  the  intense  dis- 
mast excited  by  one  of  its  scenes,  —  that  in  which  Lelia  boldly  avows  to  her  father  the  passion  she  has 
eooceived  for  him,  and  as  boldly  argues  in  defence  of  its  lawfulness.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  odions 
incidient  in  any  of  our  early  dramas.  Ford  and  Massinger,  indeed,  (not  to'  mention  others,)  have  written 
j^ya  on  the  rabject  of  incestuous  love ;  but  those  are  tragediee  of  the  deepest  horror,  and  in  them  the 
guilty  parties  are  visited  with  signal  punishment.  Fletcher's  Lelia  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  character  in  a 
inad  earned^  ;  and  her  father,  though  at  first  so  indignant  that  he  threatens  to  destroy  her,  seems  after- 
waida  to  regard  the  overture  she  had  made  to  him  as  little  more  than  an  indiscretion  arising  from  the 
heat  of  youthful  blood !  a 

Among  the  plays  performed  at  court  in  1613  was  7^  History  of  Cardenio,*  a  drama,  as  the  title  proves, 
dcrxred  from  the  story  of  Cardenio  in  Don  Quixote ;  and  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books,  as  the 
JQint-prodaction  of  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare,  9th  September,  1653,»  but  never  given  to  the  press.  The 
Statioiiers'  Books  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as  evidence  in  matters  of  authorship ;  and  in  the 
preMsnt  ease,  though  they  may  be  right  with  respect  to  Fletcher,  I  hMe  little  or  no  doubt  that  they  are 
wtoBg  with  respect  to  Shakespeare.  According  to  Weber,  *<  if  nVadmit  that  Shakespeare  assisted 
FWtcher  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  it  will  not  be  altogether  improbable  that  he  assisted  him  in  Car- 
demio.^  *  I  must  here  anticipate  my  remarks  on  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  so  far  as  to  say  that,  while 
I  am  iaiXtf  convinced  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  from  Shakespeare's  pen,  I  deny  that  it  was  composed  by 
6hakespeam  and  Fletcher  in  conjunction.  —  Cardenio  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been  that  tragi- 
comedy wkkh  Theobald  published  in  1728  under  the  title  of  Double  Falsehood,  or.  The  Distrest  Lovers. 
WriU«M,origitMlly  by  W.  Shakespeare,  &c.    Of  this  piece  Theobald  possessed  three  manuscript  copies.^ 

t  Hired.  UtIuLiLof  Europe,  iii.  104,  ed.  Id43. 

■  Ib  the  iatrod.  iemark«  on  this  cciroedy  (page  485.)  I  cited  a  MS.  note  by  Oldys  which  sUtes  that  it  was  *<  tcted  at 
OonlW  Bfav  1613  by  the  Kings  Comp.  under  Jn*  Hemming*,  Ace : "  but  I  find  from  some  memoranda  concerning  Piafs 
metsi  St  Otmtyfrem  IkeAecounU  of  Lord  Harrington,  iu.  Skekeapeare  Soc  Papers,  ii.  135,  —  that  the  "90  May  1613  "  is 
tte  dale  of  the  payment  to  Hemming  for  plays  performed  at  court,  of  which  The  OaptaiM  was  one,  and  not  the  date  of 
tte  aetnal  performanoe  of  that  comedy :  see  the  next  note  but  one. 

a  -  » •>  **  yet,  because 

Hm  youth  is  prone  to  fall  again,  ungovero'd, 

And  roaniage  now  may  stay  her,"  &x.  act.  v.  sc  i.  p.  519. 

«  **  la  tfke  MS.  Register  of  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  the  play  of  Cardenes  or  Oardemio  is  said  to  have  been  per- 
temed  at  Court  ta  1613.  Mr.  Malooe,  who  furnishes  me  with  this  notice,"  ice  Gifibrd  —  Massinger's  Worke,  iv.  338, 
•d.  1813.  —  **  Paid  to  John  Hemmings,  upon  like  Warrant  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  bis  fellows,  his  Majesty's  Servants 
aad  Playeis,  fivr  presenting  a  play  before  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  Embassador,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1613,  called  Cardema,  the 
aaa  of  £6. 8.  4  :"  **  Item,  paid  to  the  said  John  Hemings,  90th  May,  1613,  for  presenting  six  several  plays,  viz.,  one 
plBiy  called  A  had  hegimung  makea  a  good  ending ;  one  other,  called  The  Captain ;  one.  The  Alchemist ;  one  other,  Cardano  { 
OB0  oltier,  Hetspmr ;  one  other,  Benedieite  and  Bettria ;  all  played  in  the  time  of  this  account  Paid  40  pounds,  and  by  . 
way  of  his  Majesty's  reward  90  pounds  more,  £60."  Memoranda  concerning  Pfsfs  acted  at  Court,  from  the  Aecounte  of 
LsrdaaniMgten,  iuu^  Shakeepeare  See,  Papers,  ii.  195.  It  is  evident  that  "  Cardema^*  of  the  first  entry,  and  "  Cardano  " 
of  the  SMond,  should  be  *' Gardenia"  For  "  BenediciU  and  Bettris**  read  "Benedict  and  Bettris  [Beatrice],"  i.  e. 
8hakespeare*8  Much  Ado  about  M'othing. 

i  TlM  author  of  Lutes  of  the  Dramatists  (Lardner's  Cyclopadia)  states  that  Cardenio  was  printed  in  1653,  and  proceeds 
E  of  it  as  if  he  had  read  it :  vol.  i.  949.    This  gentleman's  taste  is  on  a  par  with  his  accuracy  :  he  says  that 
» is  '*  a  poor  drama,  and  perhaps  one  that  Shakespeare  did  not  compose,  but  merely  improved,"  and  that  The 
r  Tale  "  is  unworthy  ot  Shakespeare's  genius."    pp.  ISO,  191. 

s  hdrsd.  is  the  Works  of  B.  and  F.,  p.  xxiv. 

T  *'Oiw  of  the  Mannseripc  Copies,  which  I  have,  is  of  above  Sixty  Yeari'  Standmg,  in  the  Hand-writing  of  Mr. 
tkfssum,  the  ftmous  Old  Prompter ;  and,  as  I  am  credibly  inform'd,  was  early  in  the  Possession  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
BettMtuB,  and  by  Uiro  design'd  to  have  been  usber'd  into  the  Worid.  What  Accident  prevented  this  Purpose  of  bis  I 
do  aoC  pivtend  to  know :  Or  thro*  what  hands  it  had  successively  pass'd  before  that  Period  of  Time.  There  is  a  Tra- 
dtakn  (wtdcb  I  have  from  the  Noble  Person,  who  supply'd  me  with  One  of  my  Copies)  that  it  was  given  by  our  Author, 
aa  a  Prtsent  of  Value,  to  a  Natural  Daughter  of  his,  for  whose  Sake  he  wrote  it,  in  the  Time  of  his  Retirement  from  the 
BiafBb  Two  other  Copies  I  have,  (one  of  which  I  was  ghui  to  purchase  at  a  very  good  Rate,)  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
qfaileaoOld  as  the  Fonner;  but  One  of  Them  is  much  more  perfect,  and  has  fewer  Flaws  and  Intermptions  in  the 
BflHa."    Tbsotald's  PtVoce. 
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In  *'4flBiiig  and  adapting  it  to  the  stage,"  ^  he  undoubtedly  made  many  violent  alterations:  enough, 
howerer,  of  the  genuine  text  remains  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  pleasing  passages,*  the  play 
was  originally  a  very  poor  performance.  It  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  Cardenio  of  1613.  It  is  founded, 
indeed,  on  the  story  in  Don  QuLcote :  but  it  has  no  character  named  Cardenio  ;  and  the  style  bearft  less 
resemblance  to  Fletcher's  than  to  Shirley's.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Farmer*  in  attributing  it  to  the  latter 
dramatist,  whose  name  abbreviated  ••  Sh.*'  in  one  of  the  three  manuscripts  may  have  been  mistaken  (and  per- 
haps wilfully)  for  "  Shakespeare." 

The  Hotiest  Man*s  Fortune^  was  first  played  in  1G13.  If  Weber  be  wrong  in  assigning  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  Beaumont,  there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  written  by  our  authors  in  con- 
junction. Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  drama  of  superior  merit:  it  has  some  very  animated  and  effective 
scenes,  and  occa.Hional  gnomic  passages  which  strike  me  as  possessing  more  depth  of  thought  than  is 
usual  with  our  authors.  Montague,  "  the  honest  man,"  who  preserves  his  mild  dignity  of  character  and 
his  cheerfulness  of  temper  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  is  drawn  with  a  vigorous  pencil ;  and 
our  curiosity  to  learn  what  **  fortune  "  will  eventually  attend  him  is  unabated  till  the  very  close  of  the 
play.  The  page  Veramour  is  a  pretty  sketch ;  but  his  affection  for  Montague  is  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
and  even  somewhat  offensive  excess  when  he  shows  himself  jealous  of  his  master's  attentions  to  the  other 
sex.  The  hatred  which  Orleans  bears  to  his  wife  seems  to  bo  about  as  unreasonable  as  the  suddenness 
with  which  he  at  last  awakens  to  a  sense  of  her  virtues.  —  Appended  to  this  tragi-comedy  is  a  long  copy 
of  verses  by  Fletcher  Upon  an  honest  man* a  fortune :  some  of  the  lines  are  impressive,  and  the  whole  has 
an  air  of  sincerity.  |ft 

In  1613  Beaumont  composed  an  %gy  (entirely  worthless)  on  Lady  Penelope  Clifton,  who  died  26th 
October  of  that  year :  she  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  wife  of  Sir  Oer- 
vase  Clifton,  baronet.  Drayton,  too,  made  her  the  subject  of  an  elegy ;  '^  and  our  poet's  eldo*  brother^ Sir 
John  Beaumont,  has  v^ses  To  the  immortall  memory  of  t/ie  fairest  and  most  vertxunu  lady,  the  Lady  Cltf- 
ton,  which  conclude  thus : 

**  Thy  imago  lives  in  thy  sad  husband's  heart ; 
Who,  as  when  he  onjoy'd  Uiee,  ho  waa  chiefe 
In  love  and  comfurt,  so  is  ho  nuw  in  griefe."<} 

Sir  Oervase,  however,  did  not  remain  inconsolable ;  he  had  afterwards  a  series  of  six  wives. 

For  The  Little  French  Lawyer^  a  play  of  uncertain  date,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seem  to  have  com- 
bined their  talents.  —  Though  it  possesses  no  mean  attractions  in  the  pleasant  whimsicalness  of  La- Writ, 
and  in  the  many  beautiful  passages  of  the  serious  scenes,  it  cannot  bo  reckoned  among  the  very  best  of 
our  authors'  comedies.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  high  farce  ;  and  some  of  the  incidents  are  rather  forced  and 
melodramatic.  La- Writ,  the  lawyer,  —  who,  being  persuaded  by  a  stranger  to  aid  him  as  second  in  a 
duel,  and  happening  to  prove  victorious  in  that  encounter,  becomes  so  fond  of  fighting  that  he  neg^ts 

1  It  was  acted  with  succms  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  in  1798,  and  revived  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre  more  than  once  at 
much  later  periods  ;  the  Covent-Garden  play-bill  for  UuIPa  benefit,  6th  May,  1767,  anoounces  the  DouUe  Fatsske^  «*  bf 
particular  desire.    Acted  but  once  these  twenty-five  years." 

t  e.  g.  "  Strike  up,  my  masters  : 

But  touch  the  strings  with  a  religious  aoflneas ; 
.  Teach  sound  to  languish  through  the  Night's  dull  ear. 

Till  Melancholy  start  from  herlaxy  couch. 
And  Careleflsneai  grow  convert  to  Attention."  p.  10. 

(The  above  passage  being  greatly  admired,  Theobald  declared  that  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  pliq^  whkta  bt  bad 
written.) 

**  When  lovers  swear  true  faith,  the  listening  angels 

Stand  on  the  golden  batdementa  of  heaven, 

And  waft  their  vows  to  the  eternal  throne."  p.  63. 

Among  the  Ibies  of  the  Dnhle  Fei^kood  whicb  Pope  unjustly  ridiculed  in  Martiimus  SeriUmu  Utpi  BaSovs,  ftc  one  Is, 
**  None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel,"  p.  25.  Such  phraseology  may  be  defended  by  examples,  not  only  fkoro  our  tuty 
dramatists,  but  from  foreign  writers  also :  **  Et  leurs  playes,  dissemblablcs  ji  toutes  autres,  n'avoient  riea  de  semblabls, 
ny  de  pareil,  qu'olles  mesmes."    HisL  dts  Amours  dt  Lffsandre  et  de  Calute,  p.  955,  ed.  1663. 

s  £«My  on  the  Leamittg  of  Skakespoart.  —  The  writer  of  an  article  on  Jones's  ed.  of  the  Biog.  Dram,  observes  that  **  Chs 
fnteraal  evidence  of  that  play  rtrungly  confirms  his  [Fanner's]  decision."    Quart.  Are.  vii.  990l 

•  In  the  present  edition  the  text  of  this  play  is  greatly  amended  from  a  MS. 

•  See  EUfies  appended  to  The  BottaiU  of  Agimeowrt,  kjc  1637,  p.  I96w 

•  Boswortk-Jiold,  6cc  1699,  p.  175. 
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Ids  busixieasy  and  sets  up  as  a  regxUar  duelist,  — is  a  character  concdTcd  in  the  style  of  Ben  Jo 
in  flome  respects,  not  unworthy  of  that  great  master  of  **  humors."  The  first  three  scenes  in  which 
La-Writ  appears  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  —  most  amusing  exaggerations  of  the  ludicrous,  with  infi- 
mta  ease,  smartneas,  and  rapidity  of  dialogue.  But,  in  what  follows,  he  shows  to  less  advantage ;  and 
when  he  challenges  a  venerable  judge  for  giving  a  decision  in  court  against  him,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
lias  lost  his  understanding  as  weU  as  his  **  suits."  The  other  dramatis  personce  are  not  delineated  with 
sneh  skill  as  to  demand  particular  notice.  Those  who  think  that  I  have  underralued  this  play  may  de- 
fend titeir  opinion  hy  citing  from  the  Table-Talk  of  Coleridge,  —  "  The  Little  French  Lawyer  is  excellent. 
La^Writ  is  coBceired  and  executed  from  first  to  last  in  genuine  comic  hnmor."  i 

ffli  ai  Mevtml  Weaponty  another  play  of  uncertain  date,  was  most  probably  a  joint-effort  of  our  poets. 
If  we  may  trust  the  epilogue  spoken  at  a  revival,  it  was  originally  "  well  received."  —  The  plot  of  tiiis 
oomedy  is  badly  managed ;  the  characters  are  either  meagre  or  overdone ;  and  the  writing  is  uniformly 
mean :  yet,  like  most  of  even  the  worst  dramas  in  the  collection,  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  interesting 
from  the  mere  force  of  incident. 

WU  without  Money  vras  certainly  produced  after  August,  1614.^  That  Beaumont  had  a  hand  in  it  ap- 
pcen  to  me  extremely  doubtful ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Darley,  it  **  has  a  solid  Beaumontesque  air."  ^  — 
This  is  a  genuine  comedy,  with  a  well-conducted  plot,  and  a  constant  flow  of  humorous  dialogue.  Its 
hero,  tiie  speadtlirift  Valentine,  light-hearted,  careless,  yet  not  altogether  depraved  or  unfeeling,  is  a  mas- 
terly deUaeetion,  —  more  highly  finished,  I  think,  and  certainly  more  pleasing,  than  any  of  the  characters 
widch  most, resemble  him  in  our  authors*  other  plays.  The  present  mmedy  was  one  of  those  alluded  to 
\fj  Dryden  when  he  said  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  "  understo(m  and  imitated  the  conversation  of 
gentlemen  much  better  [than  Shakespeare]  ;  whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  repartees, 
BO  poet  before  them  eould  paint  as  they  have  done."  ^  True  it  is  that  they  painted  such  **  gentlemen  " 
cXiedkBdy ;  bat  Shakespeare  would  not  have  agreed  with  Dryden  in  his  acceptation  of  the  vrord.  Next 
to  Yalentiiie,  the  free-spoken  widow  Lady  Hcartwell  is  the  character  most  efficiently  brought  out ;  the 
other  perscfiages,  though  they  all  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  are  comparatively 
sketehes. 

The  date  of  T%e  Faithful  Friends  is  not  known.  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  as  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's,  29th  June,  1660  ;  but  it  remained  in  manuscript  till  1812,  when  it  was  edited  by 
Weber  from  a  prompter's  copy,  which  also  assigns  it  to  oiu*  poets.  I  nevertheless  greatly  question  if 
either  of  them  had  any  share  in  this  tragi-comcdy,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  slender  merits,  is  every 
where  dtssimihar  in  style  to  their  undoubted  dramas  ]  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  evidently  by  some  infe- 
nor  |uay-wright» 

▲t  the  same  time  with  TTie  FaithftU  Friends  two  other  pieces  were  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books,  — 
A  Bight  Woman  and  The  History  of  Mador^  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  former  a^  composed  by  Beaumont 
and  iHetcher,  the  latter  as  the  unassisted  work  of  Beaumont.  They  were  certainly  never  given  to  the 
press,  and  probably  have  perished.  — One  of  Massinger's  dramas  (licensed  for  the  stage,  6th  June,  1634, 
and  printed  in  1655)  is  entitled  A  Very  Woman ;  and,  as  the  prologue  informs  us,  is  an  alteration  of  an 
eazUer  play.*  May  we  not  conjecture  that  it  is  a  rifacimento  of  A  R^ht  Woman,  in  which  piece  Massin- 
ger  might  have  been  originally  concerned  ? 

T%e  Widow  would  seem  to  have  been  produced  soon  after  November,  1615.^    The  title-page  of  the 
only  old  edition  attributes  it  to  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  Middleton.    That  the  lost-mentioned  dramatist 
was  the  principal  writer  of  this  comedy  is  evident  enough :  in  several  scenes  the  pen  of  Jonson  may  be 
dbtinctly  traced ;  but  Fletcher's  share  in  it  (if  indeed  he  bore  any)  must  have  been  very  unimportant.  — ^ 
The  Widow  is  considerably  above  mediocrity,  and  was  more  than  once  revived. 

In  1628  The  Cuetom  of  the  Country  was  considered  as  "  an  old  play ; "  f  but  how  many  years  had  inter- 
Teoed  between  that  date  and  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  Whether 
any  portion  of  it  was  composed  by  Beaumont  is  also  uncertain.  —  While  for  interest  and  happy  manage- 
ment of  the  plot,  for  contrast  of  character,  and  for  beauty  of  style,  The  Custom  of  the  Country  yields  to 
few  plays  in  this  collection,  it  is  imfortunately  the  very  grossest  of  them  all.  — The  many  offences  against 

1  iL  119,  ed.  183& 

t  See  act  U.  ic.  4,  p.  635. 

•  /alrW.  U  the  Werks  4/  A  mi  F.,  p.  1. 

«  Oft  Drmm.  Pessf,^  Press  Worka,  Vol.  i.  P  ii.  p.  100,  ed.  Makme. 

•  Giilbtd  (Haainger^s  Works,  iv.  338,  ed.  1813}  thinks  that  A  Ferjf  Woman  is  an  alteration  either  of  MBminger*8  Spam- 
Mik  riecrwf  (acted  in  1634)  or  of  Ths  Hutory  af  Cardsius  (acted  at  court  in  1613— see  p.  SI  of  this  Memoir).  Assusdly, 
kb aoc aa  ali«ratkm of  Oardema. 

•  8m  p.  608. 
t  8m  p.  790. 
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|frhich  our  poets  have  committed  are  only  to  be  extenuated  on  the  plea,  that  they  sacrificed  their 
own  taste  and  feelings  to  the  fioshion  of  the  times.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  unblushing 
licentiousness  both  in  conversation  and  practice  prevailed  among  the  courtiers  of  James  the  First :  we 
know  too  that  *'  to  be  like  the  Court  was  a  playe's  praise ;  '*  ^  and  for  the  sake  of  such  "  praise  '*  Bema- 
mont  and  Fletcher  did  not  scruple  to  deform  their  dramas  with  ribaldry, — little  imagining  how  deeply, 
in  consequence  of  that  base  alloy,  their  reputation  would  eventually  suffer  "  at  the  coming  of  the  better 
day/'  In  this  respect  they  sinned  more  grievously  than  any  of  their  contemporary  play-wrights :  but 
most  of  the  others  have  enough  to  answer  for ;  nor  was  Shakespeare  himself  completely  proof  against 
the  contaminating  influence  of  his  age.*  —  The  example  of  Charles  the  First  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  given  a  higher  tone  to  the  morals  of  our  nobility  and  gentry ;  yet,  shortly  before  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  we  find  Lovelace  extolling  the  art  with  which  in  the  present  play  a  veil  of  seeming  modesty  is 
thrown  over  obscenity ; 

**  View  here  a  loose  tbougbt  said  with  such  a  grace, 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus'  face  ; 
So  well  disguised,  that  twas  conceiv*d  by  none 
But  Captd  had  Diana's  linen  on :  "  >  — 

it  would  be  curious  to  know  what  was  Lovelace's  idea  of  downright  coarseness !  —  Dryden,  in  the  last  of 
his  Prefaces,  and  while  he  was  yet  smarting  under  the  attack  of  Collier,  declared  **  there  is  more  bawdry 
in  one  play  of  Fletcher's,  called  THb  Custom  of  the  Country,  than  in  all  ours  together." «  But  this  was 
a  very  bold  assertion.  If  Dryden  (Hd  the  other  dramatists  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  did  not  equal 
their  predecessors  in  open  licentiousness  (and  of  that  they  have  a  tolerable  share),  they  far  exceeded  them 
in  wanton  innuendoes  and  allusions.' — The  truth  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentur^^nd 
passed  away,  before  indecency  was  wholly  banished  from  the  writings  of  our  countrymen  :•  ev«i  in  the 
pages  of  Addison,  who  did  so  much  towards  the  purification  of  English  literature,  there  are  xmssages 
which  may  occasion  some  slight  uneasiness  to  one  reading  aloud  in  a  family  circle. 

The  Laws  of  Candy y  a  tragi-comedy  of  uncertain  date,  is  generally  reckoned,  and  perhaps  rightly, 
among  the  joint^ompositions  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Little  can  be  said  in  its  commendation. 

Though  the  following  document  (a  melancholy  proof  of  the  penury  which  oppressed  our  early  dram- 
atists) has  already  appeared  in  several  well-known  publications,  it  must  necessarily  form  a  portion  of  the 
present  memoir.  Malone  ^  fixes  its  date  between  the  years  1612  and  1615.  Henslowe,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1615-16.^  —  However  we  may  disbelieve  the  partnership  of 
Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  in  Cardenio  (see  p.  21),  we  have  here  unquestionable  evidenoe  that,  even 
during  Beaumont's  life-time,  Fletcher  was  occasionally  associated  in  dramatic  composition  with 
other  poets. 

"  To  our  most  louingfrend  Mr,  PhilUp  Henchlow  Esquire,  these : 
"  Ma.  Hi!fcfa.ow, 

You  vndentand  our  vnfortunate  extremitie,  and  I  do  not  thincke  you  so  void  of  christiaBitie, 
but  that  you  would  throw  so  much  money  into  the  Thames  as  wee  request  now  of  you,  rather  then  eodaogw  so  many 
innocent  liues :  you  know  there  is  xl  more  at  least  to  be  receaued  of  you  for  the  piny :  wee  desire  you  to  lend  vs  vl  of 
that,  which  shall  be  allowed  to  you,  without  which  wee  cannot  be  bayled,  nor  I  play  any  more  till  this  be  dispatcbM ;  it 
will  loose  you  xxl  ere  the  end  of  the  next  weeke,  beside  the  hinderance  of  the  next  new  play.  Pray,  sir,  eonrider  oar 
cases  with  humanitie,  and  now  giue  vs  cause  to  acknowledge  you  our  tme  freind  in  time  of  neede.    Wee  baue  entreated 


I  Donne—  To  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Poemty  p.  77,  ed.  1633. 

•  Though  Mr.  Wordsworth's  opinion  is  against  me  CSup,  to  Prrfaeey—  PoeL  JTorka,  iii.  325.  ed.  1837),  I  must  think 
that  it  is  a  mere  dream  of  criticism  to  imagine  that  the  grosser  passages  in  Shakespeare's  writings  were  foisted  in  by 
the  players. 

>  Commend  Ponu^  p.  65. 
4  Preface  to  the  FtMeo. 

•  "  Ita  quidem  ethnicum  hunc  [Aristophanem]  longe  esse  innocentiorem  duco  multis  nostris  comasdianim  scriptoribus, 
qui  miseris  et  perditis  alendis  augendisque  anioribus  aiiinios  efieminant  atque  enervant,  et  quum  verecundiam  simulent, 
fuco  atque  pigmentis  flagitiosa  condunt,  neque  ad  risum  apenum  sed  ad  libidinem  occultani  alliciunt,  et  innatos  bomoni* 
bus  igniculos  ad  inorum  pravitatem  detorquent"  Reii^ig,  —  Praf.  in  ConjecL  in  Arutopk.^  p.  4. 

•  Some  works,  indeed,  have  appeared  in  our  own  day  which  are  objectionable  enough  on  the  score  of  occasSonal  inde- 
cency, —such  as  the  Younger  Colman's  poems  and  Byron's  Don  Juan :  but  these  are  rare  exceptions. 

T  Skakegpeare  (by  Boswell),  iiL  336. 

«  Henslowe,  "  beyng  sicke  in  bodye,  but  of  perfect  mynde  and  memotye,"  made  his  Wiil,  6ih  Jan»7  1615-16  j  en 
wliich  day,  no  doubt,  he  died  ;  for  the  Will  was  proved  the  day  after.    Registry  tf  tXe  Pr,  Court 
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Mr.  Drauon  to  deliuer  this  note,  u  well  to  wittnesse  your  loue  as  our  promises,  and  tllwtyes  acknowli 
beeuer 

Yuur  most  thanckfuU  and  louing  freinds, 
Nat.  Fikld.I 
**  The  motty  shall  be  abated  out  of  the  mony  remaynes  ^ 
fcr  the  play  of  Mr,  FlttdUr  and  ours,  v 

Rob.  Dabokkx.*  j     "I  have  ever  founde  yow  a  true  lovinge  freinde  to  mee, 

and  in  soe  small  a  suite,  it  beeinge  honest,  I  hope  yow  will 
not  faile  vs, 

PHIUr  MAMINaXB." 

On  the  back  of  the  letter,  below  the  direction,  is  the  following  receipt ; 

'*Bsc.  by  mee  Robert  Dauison  of  Mr.  Uinshloe  for  tlie  vse  of  Mr.  Daboem,  Mr.  Feeld,  Mr.  Messenger,  the  some  of  vl. 

«  ROBXKT  DAVItOIf."* 

Concenung  the  above-mentioned  "  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  oon  "  we  have  no  further  information. 
Weber  ^  conjectures  that  it  was  The  Jeweller  of  Amsterdam,  or,  Tk^fiague,  which  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers*  Books,  8th  April,  1654,  as  the  joint-work  of  Fletcher,  Fiel^vnd  Massinger,  but  never  printed ; 
nor  does  the  omission  of  Dabome's  name  in  that  entry  (which  might  have  been  either  intentional  or 
through  negligence)  weaken  the  probability-  of  the  conjecture. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  the  preceding  letter  that  Fletcher  was  not  in  such  a  wretched  state  of  pov- 
erty as  his  associates ;  an  inference  which  is  certainly  warrantable.  *  But  (as  I  have  already  observed, 
p.  13)  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  circumstances  which  rendered  him  independent 
ef  Hlf  vtage :  he  had  evidently  forsaken  all  other  pursuits  to  become  a  playwright  by  profession  ;  and  he 
coBtinai^  to  toil  at  dramatic  composition  with  a  perseverance  which  evinces  that  emolument  must  have 
been  hia<^ief  object. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Beaumont  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  his  family  by  occasionally  retiring 
fran  London  into  Leicestershire ;  and  his  Letter  to  Ben  Jonson  >  was  most  probably  written  during  a  visit 
to  Oraee-4iM,  whither  Fletcher  had  accompanied  him.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  following  en- 
tiwiisstifl  allusion  to  their  convivial  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  in  Friday-street,^  as  members  of  a  club 
which  had  been  instituted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  which  long  numbered  on  its  list  whatever  names 
wcte  moet  illustrious  for  genius  or  learning,  —  the  passage  perhaps  pointing  more  particularly  at  those 
iportiT^  "  wit-oombats,"  ?  in  which,  to  the  delight  of  the  company,  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  would  fre- 
qpMotlj  engage;  , 

"  What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 

1  Oonceraing  Field,  see  note,  p.  S34. 

•  Robert  Dabome  (immeasurably  inferior  as  a  dramatist  to  Fletcher  or  Massinger,  and  considerably  so  to  Field)  wrote 
sundry  plays,  of  which  only  two  are  extant,  Ji  Chrutian  TVrii'd  Turke,  printed  in  1619,  and  T^s  Poor  Man^s  Contort, 
prialed  in  lfi»5w  He  had  received  a  university  education,  for  he  styles  himself  Master  of  Arts }  and  he  appears  to  have 
possess fld  stune  property,  but  to  have  been  involved  in  law-suits,  which,  during  his  connection  with  the  stage,  kept  him 
fa  eoDstant  pover^  See  mahy  particulars  concerning  him  in  The  Alleyn  Papem,  edited  for  the  Shakespeare  Soc  by  ^ 
Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  pp.  48-^.  He  eventually  took  holy  orders,  and  seems  to  have  been  beneficed  in  Ireland.  A  sermon 
pMBcbed  by  him  at  Waterford  was  printed  in  1GI8. 

s  This  document  {first  printed  by  Malone)  in  preserved  at  Dulwich  College.  It  is  now  given  (but  without  abbrevia- 
tioas  and  with  modem  punctuation)  fruiii  a  far-Biiuilo  of  the  original,  which  was  executed,  for  private  distribution,  under 
tbe  mperiniendence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier. 

«  tmtrod.  to  the  Work*  qf  B.  and  F.,  p.  xxviii. 

•  It  stands  in  both  the  folios  at  the  end  cif  The  Kiee  Valor,  or  ike  PassionaU  Madman,  and  is  entitled  MoMter  Franeio 
BmnmonVt  LdUr  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  bfure  he  and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  mtk  two  qf  tkeprecedaU  eomedieo 
Ifces  notjbashod,  which  deferred  their  merry  mettingn  at  the  Mirmaid. 

•  Weber  and  others  say  "  in  Cornhill : "  but  see  note,  page  635.  *-"  Here  [at  the  Mermaid,]  "  observes  Gifibrd, 
"for  many  years,  be  [Jonson]  regularly  re|)aired  with  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletdier,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin, 
Ooiae,  and  many  others,  whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect." 
Mem.  of  Joneon,  p.  Ixvi. 

T  '*  Many  were  the  wit-combates  betwixt  him  [Shakespeare]  and  Ben  Johnson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish 
^■SS  GsIUoQ  and  an  English  roan  of  war.  Master  Johnson  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  Learning, 
Mid,  bat  Blow  in  bis  performances.  Shakespeare,  with  the  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in  buUi,  but  lighter  in  sailing, 
cnld'ton  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advanUge  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  Wit  and  InvenUon.»' 
FBllsr*s  Werlkiee  (WerwidcJ,  p.  1126,  ed.  IGGS. 
TOL.  I.  4 
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Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 

And  had  resolv'd  to  live  n  foul  the  dmi 

or  his  dull  life  ;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  Justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past ;  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancell'd  ;  and  when  that  was  gone, 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

(Right  witty,  though  but  downright  fools)  more  wise."! 

In  answer  to  this  q[>istle,  and  in  return  for  the  other  laudatory  verses  '  which  he  had  receired  firom  Bean- 
mont,  a  short  poem  was  composed  by  Jonson  in  his  happiest  manner ; 

**  To  FroHcis  BeaumonL 
**  How  I  do  lovo  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  Muse, 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use  ! 
How  ^b  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  iK  Indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth ! 
At  once  thou  mak'st  me  happy,  and  unmak'st, 
And,  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  tak'st. 
What  6ite  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves  ! 
What  an  is  thine,  that  00  thy  friend  deceives. 
When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praiseet  me, 
For  writing  better  I  must  envy  thee  ! "  > 

Nor  ought  we  to  question  the  sincerity  of  these  beautiful  lines,  because  we  read  in  Jonton's  tlbmed 
Conversations  at  Hawthornden  **  that  Francis  Beaumont  loved  too  much  himself  and  his  own  verses ; "  ^ 
selMovc  is  often  the  besetting  weakness  of  poets ;  and  friendship  had  not  rendered  Jonson  blind  to  that 
infirmity  in  the  youthftd  dramatist. 

What  remains  to  bo  told  concerning  Beaumont  falls  under  the  present  division  of  this  raemoirv  —We 
arc  ignorant  at  what  period  he  became  a  husband :  but  I  am  inclined  to  fix  the  date  of  his  marrii^^  about 
1613.  His  wife  was  Ursula,  daughter  and  coheir  to  Henry  Islcy  of  Sundridge  in  Kent.*  The  Islcys  had 
been  long  settled  in  that  parish,  and  were  a  family  of  some  note  :  it  would  seem,  however,  tiiat- before 
the  time  of  Beaumont's  marriage  much  of  their  property  had  passed  into  other  hands.* 

Beaumont  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1615-16,^  and  was  buried,  on  the  9th  of  that  9onih,*  at  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  Earl  of  Middlesex's  monument.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  not  completed  his  thirtieth  year*  No  inscription  was  placed  upon  his  grave.  —  The 
cause  of  his  death,  as  Mr.  Darley  remarks,  ^^  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  verses  which  were  written  to 
his  memory,  — 

1  VoL  ii.  page  955. 

>  Lines  prefixed  to  The  Fkt,  7^  Silent  Woman^  and  CaiBiM  (already  mentioned). 

>  Tbeee  lines  (which  occur  among  the  Commendatary  Poems  on  B.  and  F.,  page  79.)  were  first  printed  among  Jon- 
son's  EpigTome  t  see  his  Warksy  viii.  180,  by  Gifibrd,  who  observes,  **  This  short  poem  is  an  answer  to  a  letter,  which 
fieanmont,"  ice. 

^    *  JhToUs  qf  JonsemH  Conversations  with  Drumnumd<,  p.  10,  ed.  Shake.  Soc. 

•  "  Ursula  fil.  et  cohieres  Hen :  Isley  de  Sundridge  in  Kent."  MS.  Fineent^s  Leicester^  I6I9,  CoUsffs  rfArm*  i  and  see 
too  MS,  FiaitatioH  qf  Leicester,  1683,  Ibid.  —  Had  it  not  been  for  the  authorities  just  cited,  I  should  have  supposed  that 
Ursula  was  only  the  step-daughter  of  Henry  Isley  ;  for  in  his  Will,  which  was  proved  3rd  September,  1599,  be  declares 
as  follows.  **  I  doe  will  devise  and  gyve  all  attd  ningiiler  my  mannors,  landes,  tenements,  and  herediuments,  in  the 
countie  of  Kent  or  els  where  within  the  realmo  of  England,  vnto  Jane  my  lovinge  wief  in  fee  simple,  vizt  to  her  and 
her  heires  for  euer,  to  the  end  and  purpose  that  she  maye  and  doe  sell  ur  otherwise  dispose  at  her  discretion  the  same, 
or  such  parte  or  soe  much  thereof  as  to  her  shall  seeme  fitt,  for  the  payment  of  all  my  iust  and  true  debts  .  .  .  and  also 
for  the  bringinge  vp  and  preferment  in  maryage  of  Vrsnla  and  Vna,  the  two  daughters  or  ekildren  of  her  the  said  Jans  wf 
loninge  witf.**    Rsgistry  ^f  the  Prer.  Court 

•  *^  The  family  of  Xtls  or  Islsjf,  called  in  French  deeds  LHaUf  and  in  Latin  ones  De  Insula,  was  seated  in  this  parish 
In  very  early  timea.*'    Hasted's  Bist  qf  KenL  i.  368.    See  Id.  p.  369. 

T  <(  Ob.  6  Martii,  1615."    MS.  Fineent*s  Leicester,  1619,  CoUege  of  jSrms. 

B  "Sepult.  aptid  Westm."  JITS.  VincenVs  Leieeeter,  1619,  CoUege  ef  Arms.  "Francis  Beaumont  was  burd  at  ]r« ent 
of  St  Bent!  Ch.  Mar.  9  [1615-16]."  Register  of  Burials  in  Westm.  Mbey,-~  CoUeeL  Top.  et  Oen.,  vii.  356.  See  too  Au- 
brey, —  Letters  written  bf  Ktiunent  Persons,  k.c.    Vol.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  237. 

•  **  Francis  Beaumont  died  ere  he  was  3i)  years  of  age."  AWes  qf  Jonson*s  Conversatians  wt(A  Dntmmamd,  pi  14,  ed. 
Shake  Soc  —  But  see  p.  11. 

10  hUrod.  to  ths  Works  ^  B.  and  F.,  p.  xx. 
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**  So  dearly  hatt  thou  boiiijrht  thy  precioiia  linw ; 
Their  praise  grew  swiftly,  aa  iliy  life  decltnaa.'* 

"  Beaumont  i«  dead,  by  whose  sole  death  appeam, 
Wit's  a  disease  consumes  men  in  few  years."  i 

Two  d&Qghten  were  the  fruit  of  his  marriage,  —  Elizabeth,  and  Frances  (a  posthumous  child).  Eliz- 
abeth manied  '*  a  Scotch  colonel,"  and  was  resident  in  Scotland  in  March  1681-2.  Frances  was  living 
onmaiTied,  at  a  great  age,  in  Leicestershire  in  1700,  and  was  then  receiving  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  from 
the  Doke  of  Ormond,  in  whose  family  she  had  been  for  some  time  dothesticated.  She  is  reported  to  have 
poMeued  lereral  unpublished  poems  by  her  father,  which  were  lost  on  the  passage  from  Ireland  to 
Bngland. 

Shirley,  aa  we  have  seen,  attributes  equal  brilliance  of  conversation  both  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.' 
Aubrey  relates,  on  the  authority  or  Earle,  that  Beaumont's  **  maine  businesse  was  to  correct  the  overflow- 
ings of  Mr.  Fletcher's  witt ; "  <  —  a  tradition  which  is  repeated  in  some  of  the  Commendatory  Verses,^ 
while  in  others*  Beaumont  is  allowed  his  full  share  in  those  playa  which  he  jointly  composed  with 
Fletcher.  This  subject  may  be  soon  dismissed.  Fletcher  would  UMftUy  avail  himself  of  the  judgment 
witii  which  Beaumont  appears  to  have  been  so  eminently  gifted ;  boHR  the  slightest  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained that  of  the  earlier  plays  in  the  present  collection  (and  among  those  plays  are  the  best)  Beau- 
mont contributed  a  large  (perhaps  the  weightier)  portion.  There  was  scarcely  a  poet  of  the  time  whose 
Christian  name  escaped  familiar  curtailment.  Davies  of  Hereford  commences  an  epigram  addressed  to 
Baanmont  by  saying,  — 

"  Some,  that  thy  Name  abbreuiate,  call  thee  Frmuk ; »  7 

and  ft^wood  too  bean  witness  that 

**  Excellent  Beaumont,  in  the  foremost  ranke 
Of  the  nr'st  Wiu,  was  neuer  more  than  Fhuuk ; "  • 

T1»  premature  death  of  Beaumont  was  mourned  in  verse  by  his  elder  brother,  by  Earle,  and  by  Cor- 
bet.* We  are  not  informed  that  Fletcher  wrote  any  thing  on  the  occasion :  but  the  following  lines,i* 
wlndi  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  his  composition,  and  which  arc  now  first  printed,  seem  very  like 
aa  cpteede  on  his  beloved  associate :  — 

"  Ckune,  sorrow,  come  !  bring  all  thy  cries, 
^  .  All  thy  laments,  and  all  thy  weeping  eyes ! 

Bum  out,  you  living  monuments  of  woe  ! 
Sad  sullen  grieb,  now  rise  and  overflow ! 
Virtue  is  dead ; 

Oh,  cruel  fate ! 
All  youth  is  fled  ; 
All  our  laments  too  late. 

1  flee  the  venae  by  Sir  J.  Beaumont  and  Corbet,  pages  46,  and  94.  —Weber  (hUrod,  to  tks  Wtrka  qfB.aad  F.,  p. 
zzzfi)  talks  of  Beaumont's  "  *udden  death ; "  but  without  any  authority. 

s  **  Bizabetha ;  Fnncesca  poethuma."  Jlf&  Vinuid't  LrieuUrj  1619,  College  i/  Jirme,  **  Elizabeth  married  to  a 
Seoleh  Coloaell,  and  is  resident  in  that  kingdome.  Frances,  9a  daughter,  now  resident  in  y*  Family  of  y  Duke  of  Or- 
Boad,  and  uaniarried  1681."  JITS.  FisitatioH  9f  Leicester^  1683,  College  <^f  Jh-me.  (The  MS.  voL  last  cited  bears  date 
1883,  becaoae  Chat  was  the  period  at  which  it  was  completed ;  but  the  Beaumont  fomify  gave  their  account  to  the  visiting 
r  10lh  March,  1681-3.)  —  **  He  left  one  daughter  behind  him,  Mrs.  Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  hi  Leicestershire 
I  Che  year  1700 :  she  had  been  possessed  of  several  poems  of  her  father's  writing,  but  they  were  lost  at  sea  coming 
figm  Ireland,  whets  she  had  sometime  lived  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  ftmily.'*  Pnfmee  to  B,  and  F.^e  Werke,  ed.  1711. 
Mr.  Dailey  {hOrod.  U  the  Works  ^f  B.  and  F.,  p.  six)  conjeetaree  that  she  bad  lived  in  the  Duke's  family  **  as  companioo 
10  one  of  the  Ormood  Uulies." 

a  SeepLSL 

«  Leuen  writtm  *y  EmmmU  Penmu,  k,e.  Vol.  U.  P.  k  p.  S37.    See  too  Aubrey's  BlaL  of  Siumff^  v.  Sia 

•  See  thoBs  by  Cartwright  and  Harris,  pp.  77,  87. 

•  See  tboee  by  Maine  and  Berkenhead,  pp.  74, 80. 
r  Tke  Se^nrge  t(f  FoUt,  1611,  p.  31& 

■  n«JBfrere*M4trasi»e«sfd.tfiif«as,  1535,p.906. 

•  Bee  pp.  73,  79,  94. 

»  Tnm  MS,  BarL  6057,  tal  34,  where  they  are  signed  "  I.  F.**  and  occur  between  two  undoubted  pieces  of  Fletcher,  — 
the  soof  «  Orpheos,  I  am,"  4fcc  (in  The  Mad  Lover,  vcL  ii.  37),  and  the  ode,  **  Beanty,  dear  and  fiiir,**  &c  (in  TV  Elder 
r,voLii.799). 
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Ob,  noble  ymitb,  to  thy  ne*cr-dying  naine,i 

Ob,  happy  youth,  to  thy  still-prowing  fome, 

To  thy  long  peace  in  earth,  this  mcrcd  knell 

Our  last  loves  rings  —  farewell,  fareweU,  farewell ! 

Go,  happy  aoiil,  to  tliy  eternal  birth ! 

And  press  his  »  body  lightly,  gentle  earth !  *' 

The  text  of  this.**  sonnet'*  is,  I  apprehend,  somewhat  corrupted :  those  only  who  are  accustomed  to  col* 
late  manuscripts  are  fully  aware  how  poetry  suffers  by  the  process  of  transcription. 

Fletcher  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  a  period  of  human  life  when  new  and  ardent  firiendshipe 
are  not  easily  formed ;  and  he  probably  felt  that  in  the  death  of  Beaumont  he  had  sustained  an  irrepa 
rable  loss : 

Vix  »bi  quiMiue  parom  de  millibus  invenit  unuin  ; 

Aut  si  sors  dederit  tandem  non  aspera  votis. 

Ilium  inopina  dies,  qua  non  speraveris  bora, 

Surripit,  sternum  linquens  in  necula  damnum.^ 

But  Jonson  and  Massinger  still  rmti^ed. ;  and  with  both  he  was  on  intimate  terms, —more  particularly 
I  conceive,  with  the  Utter,  who  was  certainly  his  coadjutor  in  several  plays.* 

1  M.  8. «« fame.»' 
i  M.  S.«*  rings.*' 
s  MS.  "  tby."~  ComparB  a  line  of  the  long  in  The  MaitPs  Tragedy,  act  il.  sc.  1,  p.  205. 

"  Upon  my  buri.'d  body  lie  lightly,  gentle  eaitli.'* 

*  Milton,  EpU.  Dammds. 

•  We  have  seen  (pw  35)  that,  even  before  Be-numont's  death,  Massinger  bad  Joined  with  Fletcher  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition.—  An  Epitaph  on  Fletcher  and  MassingeT  by  Sir  Aston  Cokaine,  wiiich  mentions  their  friendship  and  literary  part* 
nerahip,  is  given  afterward*  in  the  present  Memoir.  Two  copies  of  verses  by  the  same  rhymer  concerning  th«  folio  cok 
lection  of  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher'^  works,  may  be  cited  here : 

"  To  my  Cousin,  Mr.  Carles  Cotton, 

*<  i  wonder,  Counin,  that  you  would  permit 

So  great  an  Injury  to  Fletcher's  wit. 

Your  friend  and  old  Companion,  that  his  fiune  ' 

Should  be  divided  to  anothers  name. 

If  Beaumont  had  writ  thoee  Plays,  it  had  been 
'  Against  his  merits  a  detracting  Sin, 

Had  they  been  attributed  also  to 

Fletcher.    They  were  two  wits  and  friends,  and  who 

Bolts  from  the  one  to  plorifio  tlie  other, 

Of  these  great  nioniorics  is  a  partial  Lover. 

Had  Beaumont  livc<l  when  \\m  Edition  came 

Fortii,  and  beheld  his  ever-living  name 

Before  Playo  tliat  he  never  writ,  how  he 

Had  fVown'd  and  bluiph'd  at  such  Impiety ! 

His  own  Renown  no  such  Addition  needs. 

To  have  a  Fame  sprung  fmm  anothers  deedes : 

And  my  good  friend  Old  Philip  Mattsingtr 

With  Fletcher  writ  in  gome  that  we  su  there. 

But  you  may  blame  the  Printers  :  yet  you  might 

Perhaps  have  won  tliem  to  do  Fletcher  right, 

Would  you  have  took  the  pains  ;  for  what  a  foul 

And  unexcusable  fault  it  is  (that  whole 

Volume  of  plays  being  almost  every  one 

After  the  death  of  Beaumont  writ)  that  none 

Would  certifie  them  so  much  !    I  wish  as  firee 

T*  had  told  the  Printers  this,  as  you  did  me. 
4  *  « 

'TIS  true,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  both  were  such 

Sublime  wits,  none  could  them  admire  too  much; 

They  were  our  English  PoIe8tar8«,  and  did  beare 

Between  them  all  the  world  of  fancie  cleare : 

But  as  two  Suns  when  they  do  »hine  to  us, 

The  aure  is  lighter,  they  prodigious. 
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It  is  impossible  to  allot  to  the  years  in  which  they  were  first  performed,  Bonduca^  The  Kmphi^miaUa, 
Vaicntiman^  The  Qideen  of  Corinth,  and  The  Mad  Lover :  we  are  only  sure  that,  as  Borbadge  acted  a 
character  in  each,  they  must  all  have  been  produced  before  Idth  March  161^19,  when  his  death  took 
place ;  ^  and  that  one  of  them,  The  Queen  of  Corinth^  as  it  contains  an  allusion  to  Coryate's  Cruditiet, 
1616,  was  not  written  till  after  the  publication  of  that  notorious  work. 

In  the  composition  of  Bonduca  I  believe  that  Beaumont  had  no  share,  though  Weber  is  inclined  to 
consider  it  as  a  joint  essay  of  our  poets.  Hazlitt  reckons  it  "  among  the  best  of  their  tragedies ; "  *  Mr, 
Darley  speaks  of  it  in  terms  much  less  fayorable.^ — It  opens  finely;^  but  it  wants  continuity  of  ac- 
tion ;  and,  while  the  serious  scenes  frequently  teem  with  grandeur  of  thought  and  beauty  of  imagery, 
the  comic  portions  are  deformed  with  humor  of  the  very  worst  description.  The  interest  of  the  play 
centres  in  Caratach  and  his  nephew  the  boy  Hengo.  Of  all  the  attempts  in  these  volumes  to  delineate 
the  brave,  blunt,  high-minded  soldier,  Caratach  is,  I  think,  the  most  successful :  he  is  entirely  free  from 
any  of  those  traits  which,  though  not  intended  by  the  authors  for  unamiable,  lessen  to  a  certain  degree  the 
■jrmpathy  of  the  reader ;  he  commands  our  increasing  respect  throughout  all  his  fortunes.  Some  touches, 
perhaps,  may  be  discovered  in  the  picture  of  Hengo  which  are  hardly  true  to  the  simplicity  of  child- 
hood :  bat,  on  the  whole,  that  **  bud  of  Britain  "  has  a  delicious  fi^ftess ;  and  who  can  be  insensible  to 
the  pathos  of  the  scene  in  which  he  slowly  breathes  out  his  life  in  flBvms  of  Caratach  ?  Next  to  these, 
Poenins  is  the  best-drawn  character ;  the  other  personages,  though  more  than  one  of  them  have  splendid 
tilings  to  utter,  are  deficient  in  strong  and  distinctive  features.  —  Among  the  dramas  on  this  portion  of 
British  history  which  have  been  put  forth  by  later  writers,^  the  Caractactu  of  Mason  aloxre  deserves  men- 

So,  while  they  liv'd  and  writ  together,  we 
Had  Plays  exceeded  what  we  hopM  to  see. 
But  they  writ  few  ;  for  youthful  Beaumont  soon 
By  death  eclipsed  was  at  his  high  noon. 
Surviving  Fletcher  then  did  pen  alone 
^   '  JBqual  to  botli  (pardon  Compari!<on), 

*  «     /  And  sufier'd  nut  the  Globe  and  Black-Frien  Stage 

T'envy  the  gloriea  uf  a  former  Age,"  &.c 

Poemsj  p.  91,  ed.  1602. 

u  7*0 Mr  Hvmphrey  Mo.ley,  and  Mr.  Humphrey  Rokmtmu 
"  In  the  large  book  of  Playes  you  late  did  print       • 
^^  In  Beaumonts  and  in  Fletchers  name,  why  inH 

W  Did  you  not  justice  P  give  to  each  his  due  ? 

For  Beaumont  of  these  many  writ  m  few, 
Jtnd  Masainger  m  utherfew  ;  the  Main 
Being  sole  Issues  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain. 
But  how  came  I,  you  ask,  so  much  to  know? 
Fletchers  chief  bosomo-friend  infonn'd  me  so." 

Ibid.,  p.  117. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Sir  Aston  knew  nothing  of  W.  Rowley's  having  assisted  Fletcher  in  TVu  Maid  in  the  Mill,  and 
most  probably  in  other  pieces.  —  There  is  a  striking  rsccmblance  between  a  couplet  of  this  scribbling  knight  and  one  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's.    Sir  Aston's  epigram  "  of  Naples  "  begins  with  — 

**  Naples,  the  Romans'  old  Partkenope, 
(Built  under  hills,  upon  Vu  Midland-Sea),^*  6cc. 

Ibid.,  p.  109. 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnet  *'  On  the  departure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  Naples  '*  concludes  with  — 

"  Be  true, 
Ye  winds  of  ocean  and  the  midland-»ea, 
Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Partkenope!  *• 

1  See  Collier's  Mem.  cf  the  Printipal  JSetere  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  p.  44. 

*  Le€tmree  en  the  Dram.  LiL  qf  Age  of  Elii.,  p.  199.  ed.  1840. 

■  /KfrwL  toOs  Works (ff  B.  and  F.,  p.  1. 

4  **  The  opening  scene,"  however,  is  not  what  Boaden  calls  it—"  by  many  degrees  the  best  in  the  English  drama.** 
Mem.  ^  Mrs.  Siddene,  i.  161. 

«  See,  for  instance,  Boaduea  by  Charles  Hopkins,  1697,  and  Boadieia  by  Glover  (the  author  of  Leonidae),  1753.  —  In 
the  prefiitory  remarks  on  Bamdwca  (page  756)  I  omitted  to  mention  an  earlier  drama  in  which  Caratach  figures  under  the 
name  of  Candoc,~  The  VaUant  Welakman,  or  The  True  Chronicle  History  of  the  lAfe  and  Death  of  Caradoe  the  Oreatf 
King  of  OBas^fis,  mw  tailed  Wales.  As  it  hath  beene  sundry  times  Acted  by  the  Primes  qf  WaUe  his  eeruants.  Written  kg 
m.  Airmhe],  OenL  161A.    It  is  a  miserable  piece. 
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tion.  ^ftti  a  tragedy  formed  with  great  care  on  the  Grecian  model ;  from  the  commencement  to  the  doae 
it  has  a  very  imposing  tone  of  solemnity ;  and  its  choral  odes  occasionally  flash  with  true  poetic  fire :  but 
its  general  frigidity,  its  finical  phraseology,  and  its  redundant  ornament  are  not  a  little  repulsive;  audits 
hero,  when  contrasted  with  the  Caratach  of  the  elder  piece,  fades  into  a  shadow. 

According  to  Weber,  the  second  of  these  plays,  T/ie  Knight  of  Malta,  is  partly  by  Beaumont :  but  I 
think  that  the  critic  is  mistaken.  —  We  may  say  of  this  tragi-comedy,  as  of  several  other  pieces  in  the  col- 
lection, that,  with  a  rambling  plot  and  very  few  characters  which  are  vigorously  delineated,  it  has  tome 
highly  dramatic  and  interesting  scenes,  and  a  profusion  of  beautiful  writing. 

Concerning  the  third  of  these  plays,  Vaientinian,  Mr.  Darlcy  conjectures  that,  though  "  not  brought 
out  till  after  Beaumont's  death,  it  may  have  been  planned,  and  partly  or  wholly  written,  with  his  coop- 
eration before  it."  *  Weber  assigns  the  entire  play  to  Fletcher,  and,  I  apprehend,  rightly. — This  trage- 
dy ought  to  have  concluded  with  the  death  of  Valcntinian,  for  the  incidents  which  follow  that  event,  in 
themselves  badly  managed,  have  a  tendency  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  whole.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
injudicious  prolongation  of  the  story,  and  some  minor  blemishes,  it  is  a  very  impressive  drama,  with  great 
variety  of  character,  and  sustained  loftiness  of  style.  Coleridge  observes  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s 
**  chaste  ladies  value  their  chastitv^^a  material  thing,  —  not  as  an  act  or  state  of  being ;  and  this  mere 
thing  being  imaginary,  no  wonder^jpt  all  their  women  are  represented  with  the  minds  of  strumpets,  ex- 
cept a  few  irrational  humorists,  far  less  capable  of  exciting  our  sympathy  than  a  Hindoo,  who  has  had  a 
basin  of  cow-broth  thrown  over  him ;  —  for  this,  though  a  debasing  superstition,  is  still  real,  and  we 
might  pity  the  poor  wretch,  though  we  cannot  help  despising  him.  But  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Luei- 
nas  are  clumsy  fictions,"  '  &c.  Now,  Coleridge  assuredly  must  have  had  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of 
the  present  tragedy,  when  he  classed  Lucina  among  our  authors'  "  clumsy  fictions :  "  her  character^  ox^' 
the  contrary,  is  remarkable  for  truth  and  delicacy  of  painting ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  ^gfjf^ 
any  tragedy  a  scene  which  works  more  powerfully  on  our  feelings  than  that  wherein  she  makes  known 
her  dishonor  to  her  husband,  and  bids  him  an  eternal  farewell.  *^  An  instance,"  says  Weber,  *'  of  great 
want  of  judgment  is  the  entire  change  of  the  character  of  Maximus,  which,  in  the  preceding  parts,  raises 
our  admiration  and  conciliates  our  affection ;  but,  in  the  conclusion,  entirely  destroys  it  [them  ?}  and 
leaves  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  but  disgust.  We  come  utterly  imprepared,  not  for  his  being 
elected  emperor,  but  for  the  sudden  disclosure  of  his  having  planned  the  dishonor  of  his  voife,  and  the 
death  of  his  friend,  the  noble  Arcius."  ^  in  one  particular  only,  these  remarks  of  Weber  arc  incorrect. 
We  find,  indeed,  that  Maximus,  when  newly  raised  to  the  empire  and  married  to  the  widow  of  Valentin- 
ian,  fiatters  his  bride  by  declaring  that  in  order  to  obtain  her  hand  he  had  "  himself  prepared  the  way, 
nay,  made  the  rape  "  of  Lucina ;  but  we  have  also  his  own  confession  that  this  was  n^Mng  more  than  a 
falsehood,  uttered,  for  the  occasion,  in  the  heat  of  joy  and  winc.^  A^cius  is  anotheffeading  character 
which  disappoints  us  as  the  play  progresses,  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  so  finely  pictured  in  the  earlier 
scenes,  degenerating  at  last  into  absurdity.  On  the  subordinate  personages  the  author  has  bestowed 
more  than  usual  pains.  Among  the  lyrics  in  this  tragedy,  two  are  eminently  beautiful,  —  the  invocation 
to  Sleep,  sung  beside  the  couch  of  the  dying  Valcntinian,  and  the  Bacchanalian  ditty,  "  God  Lyams,  ever 
young,"  &c. 

There  appears  to  be  good  grounds  for  Weber's  conjecture,*  that  the  fourth  of  these  plays,  The  Qu/een 
vf  Corinth,  was  not  written  wholly  by  Fletcher ;  and  I  apprehend  that  his  unknown  coadjutor  was  Wil- 
liam Rowley,^  who  (as  we  shall  see)  assisted  him  in  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  and,  most  likely,  in  The  Bloody 

1  IniroA,  to  the  Works  of  B.  and  F.,  p.  10. 

*  RemauUi  ii.  319. 

*  Prif.  Remarks  on  the  Play. 

«  "End. 

Lose  such  a  noble  wife,  and  wilfully .' 

Himself  prepare  the  wny,  nay,  make  the  rape  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me  so  ? 
Max,  'Tis  true,  Eudoxia. 
Eud.   ....        Either  you  love  too  dearly. 

Or  deeply  you  dissemble,  sir. 
Max,  I  do  so; 

And,  till  [am  more  strtngthen^d,  go  I  must  do  i 

Tety  tronid  my  joy  and  vine  had  fashioned  out 

Some  aaftT  lie  !  [Aside],  —  Can  these  thinfpi  be,  Eudoxia, 

And  I  dissemble  ?  "  See.    Act  v.  sc  6,  p.  857. 

9  "  Tnm  some  dUftnnce,  especially  in  the  third  and  part  of  the  fourth  act,  of  the  veniiflcation  in  particular.  It  may  be 
If"  Ice  Fr^.  remarks  on  the  play. 
^■'OlMMIBlBg  Wntiam  Rowley,  who  was  both  dramatist  and  actor,  little  it  Icnown.    He  is  mentioned  as  a  { 
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Brother  also.  The  probability  that  Rowley  wrote  a  portion  of  this  tragi-comedy  is  rendered  glAer  by 
the  fact  that  in  several  passages  it  resembles  The  Old  Law,  ^  which  he  composed  in  partnersup  with 
Middleton  and  Massinger.  — The  chief  incident  in  TTie  Queen  of  Corinth,  the  rape  of  Merione,  gives  rise 
to  two  scenes  of  no  ordinary  power  and  pathos  (actii.  sc.  1,  3) ;  but  there  is  little  else  to  admire;  the 
serious  characters  are,  on  the  whole,  not  strongly  painted,  and  the  comic  are  altogether  vapid. 

The  fifth  of  these  plays,  The  Mad  Lover,  was  written  by  Fletcher  alone.  — From  the  praise  with  which 
this  trsgi-comedy  is  mentioned  in  the  Commendatory  Verses,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  highly  suc- 
cessful on  its  first  representation ;  and  we  know  that  it  found  favor  with  the  audiences  of  a  later  and 
more  cxitieal  age.  Yet,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  extravagance.  Memnon, 
an  old  and  victorious  general,  whose  time  has  been  wholly  occupied  in  fighting,  arrives  at  the  court  ol 
his  sovereign,  the  King  of  Pathos.  Having  never  before  seen  *'  a  woman  of  great  fashion,"  he  falls  des- 
perately in  love  with  the  king's  sister  as  soon  as  he  beholds  her,  declares  his  passion,  and  (publicly)  asks 
her  for  a  kits.  She,  as  might  be  expected,  treats  him  with  ridicule :  upon  which  he  goes  stark  mad,  is 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  having  his  heart  cut  out  that  it  may  be  sent  to  the  princess,  and  docs  not 
recover  his  senses  till  the  close  of  the  play,  when  he  determines  that  henceforth  the  war  **  shall  be  his 
mistress.'*  Nor  is  Memnon  the  only  one  of  the  dramatis  persons  that  has  a  love-fit  "  at  first  sight,"  — 
the  air  of  Paphos,  perhaps,  rendering  them  peculiarly  susceptible  oHbuorous  impressions :  the  moment 
that  Syphax  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  princess,  he  is  ready  to  die  for  her ;  and  she,  as  instantaneously,  is 
smitten  with  Polydorc.  —  The  character  of  Memnon,  by  far  the  most  important  figure  in  the  piece,  is 
very  carefully  finished ;  yet  is  it  altogether  ineffective ;  for  Fletcher  only  wasted  his  ppwers  when  he 
labored  on  the  minutia:  of  a  portrait  which  had  no  truth  of  outline. 

The  Loyal  Subject,  wholly  by  Fletcher,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1618.  —  Though  the  plot  is  not 
veloped,  and  the  characters  arc  not  deficient  in  spirit  and  distinctness,  — particularly  that  of  Ar- 


mglf  i/iftbik  DFifROf  Jaines  tbe  First;  and  be  probably  lived  till  about  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wan.  In  1637  he  was 
BaiTied,4a4?ripplegate  Chuidi,  to  Isabel  Tooley.  See  Ck>llier's  Mem.  of  the  Principal  jtetorg  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
pk  S331  Wbetiier  be  was  related  to  Samuel  Rowley,  also  a  dramatist  and  actor,  has  not  been  ascertaiTied.  (Malone,  I 
thiaky'Sas  proved  — I.f/e  of  S  akespeare,  p.  ITS,  —  that,  when  Meres,  in  Palladis  Tamia,  1598,  notices  "  Maister  Rowley, 
tfnce  a  rare  scholar  of  learned  Pembroke  Hall  in  CambrtdRC,"  as  antong  "  the  beat  [writers]  for  comedye,"  he  alludes  to 
aeither  of  these  Rowleys,  but  to  a  Ralph  Rowley.)  Several  of  William  Rowley^s  plays  have  perished.  Not  to  mention  those 
in  wMcb  he  atsl^ted  Fletcher,  his  extant  dramas  are,  —  four  wholly  by  hinuelf,  A  JVWo  If  under,  a  tVoman  never  Fext,  1639, 
JKPeUathfLiut,  1S33,  A  MnUh  at  Midnight,  1G33,  jf  ^aomaker  a  Gentleman,  1638,  — one  in  conjunction  with  Day  and 
Wilkiw,  7%e  TVosisite  (tf  the  Three  Englieh  Brothers,  &c.,  1607,  —  four  in  conjunction  with  Middleton,  A  Fair  Q^irrel, 
ym,  Tka  WerUiemmft  Tennis,  16Q0,  The  ChangeUnff,  1653,  The  Spanuih  Gipaey,  1G53,  — one  in  conjunction  with  Mas- 
sin|^,  Tks  ParM^fef  Love  (first  printed  by  Gifford),  —  one  in  conjunction  with  Massinger  and  Mitfdleton,  The  Old 
Lam,  lC5d,  —  one  ia  conjunction  with  Hey  wood,  FoHune  by  Land  and  Sea,  1G55,  —  one  in  conjunction  with  Deklccr  and 
F««4  The  Witch  of  Edmantun,  1658,  —  two  in  conjunction  with  Webster,  j«  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  1061,  The  Thrarian  Won- 
ier,  (off  doubtful  authorship),  1C61,— and  (in  conjunction  with  Shakespeare,  as  ihe  title-page  erroneously  sets  forth) 
71«  BiHh  of  Merlin,  16CS.  (The  dates  given  to  the  plays  just  enumrmted  are  those  of  the  earliest  editions,  not  those 
ei  their  original  representation.)  Wo  have  also  from  his  pen  a  prose  tract  called  A  Search  for  Money,  1609,  and  A  Fn- 
wgraU  EUgia  (a broadside)  on  Hugh  Atwell,  a  player,  who  died  in  16S1.  — The  following  story,  in  which  William  Row- 
ley fifures,  has  never  been  quoted :  it  is  silly  enough  ;  but,  as  the  slightest  notices  of  our  early  dramatists  are  now 
caferly  soaght  for,  it  will  pmbably  be  acceptable  to  many  readers.  **  Of  Rape  Seed.  A  Handsome  yong  fellow  hauing 
scene  a  Play  at  the  Curtaine,  comes  to  William  Rowly  after  the  Play  was  dune,  and  intrcated  him,  if  his  leisure  serued, 
tfiat  bee  mffbt  gioe  him  a  Pottle  of  Wine,  to  bee  better  acquainted  with  him.  Hef?  thankt  hira,  and  told  him,  if  heo 
pleased  to  goe  as  fnm  as  the  Kings  Head  at  Spittlogate,  hee  would,  as  soone  as  he  had  made  hiraselfe  ready,  follow  him, 
and  anept  of  bis  kindnesse.  He  did  so ;  but  the  Wine  seeming  tedious  betwixt  two,  and  the  rather  because  the  young 
fellow  could  entertaine  no  diitcoutve,  Rowly  beckoned  to  an  honest  fellow  ouer  the  way  to  come  and  keepo  them  r^m- 
paoy ;  wbo  promised  to  be  with  them  instantly.  But  not  comming  at  the  second  or  third  calling,  at  last  he  appeares  in 
the  nmine,  where  William  Ruwly  begins  to  cMdc  him  because  he  had  staid  so  long.  He  presently  craued  pardon,  and 
begins  to  excuse  bimselfe,  that  ho  had  beene  abroad  to  buy  Rape  seed,  and  that  he  stayd  to  feed  his  birds.  At  the  very 
wori  of  R:«pe  seed,  tbe  roan  rose  from  the  Table  with  a  changed  countenance,  being  very  much  discontented,  and  said, 
*  Mr.  Kowly,  I  came  in  curtesie  to  desire  your  acquaintance,  and  to  bestow  the  Wine  vpon  you,  not  thinking  you  would 
baue  called  this  fellow  vp  to  taunt  mee  so  bitterly.'  They  wondring  what  hee  raean^  hee  proceeded ;  *  Tis  true  indeed, 
tbe  last  Sessions  I  was  arraigned  at  Newgate  for  a  Raf  e  ;  but  I  thanke  God  I  came  off  like  an  honest  man,  little  think- 
faif  to  be  twitted  of  it  here.'  Both  began  to  excuse  themselues,  as  not  knowing  any  such  thing,  as  well  as  they  might 
Bat  be  that  gaae  tbe  offence,  thinking  the  better  to  expresse  his  innocence, '  Yoimg  Crentleman,'  saitfa  he, '  to  expresse 
bow  far  I  was  frrim  wron^ng  of  you,  looke  you  here ;  as  I  baue  Rape  seed  in  one  Pocket  for  one  Bird,  so  here  is 
Bcape  seed  on  this  side  fur  another.'  At  which  word  Heropiteed,  saitli  the  young  man, '  Why,  villaine,  doest  thou 
Ihinke  I  baue  deserued  hanging .' '  and  look  vp  the  Pot  to  fling  at  his  head  ;  but  his  hand  was  stayed :  and  as  errour 
sad  ssistake  began  tbe  quarrell,  so  Wine  ended  it"  Modeme  Jests,  Witty  Jeers,  Sec,  p.  64.  (The  copy  of  the  very  rare 
Ifttls  voiojiM  fram  which  I  quote,  has  hist  the  title-page.) 

I  QUbtd  (Masslnger's  Works,  iv.  506,  ed.  1613)  notices  these  parallelisms,  but  without  drawing  from  them  the  infer- 
SMS  wUeh  I  have  made. 
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chaSf^pi  bis  indomitable  loyalty  under  all  the  severities  inflicted  on  him  by  his  prince,  —  this  play,  I 
think,  can  only  be  ranked  among  the  second-rate  productions  of  Fletcher.  —  Langbaine  was  the  first  to 
notice  that  the  plot  of  Heywood's  Jiot/al  King  and  Loyal  Suiy'ect  **  extreamly  resembles  that  of  Fletcher's 
Loyal  Suhject : "  »  and  Mr.  Hallam  observes  that  from  Heywood's  play,  *•  The  general  idea  of  several  cir- 
cumstances of  The  Loyal  Sutfject  has  been  taken.  That  Heywood's  was  the  original,  though  the  only 
edition  of  it  is  in  1637,  while  The  Loyal  Subject  was  represented  in  1616  [1618,]  cannot  bear  adoubt.  The 
former  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  epilogue  as  an  old  play,  belonging  to  a  style  gone  out  of  date,  and 
not  to  be  judged  with  rigor.  Hey  wood  has  therefore  the  praise  of  having  conceived  the  character  of  Earl 
Marshal,  upon  which  Fletcher  somewhat  improved  in  Archas."*  Now,  between  two  dramas,  the 
one  of  which  is  founded  on  the  other,  a  striking  resemblance  may  be  invariably  traced  in  particular  pas- 
sages, if  not  in  entire  scenes :  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  pieces  in  question ;  and,  though 
I  make  no  doubt  that  Heywood's  is  much  the  earlier  of  the  two,  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
contributed  any  thing  to  our  poet's  play.  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Sufy'ect  was  not  printed  till  long 
after  the  death  of  Fletcher ;  it  is  in  all  respects  a  very  poor  production ;  ^  and,  if  Fletcher  had  ever  seen 
it  represented  on  the  stage,  it  was  no  more  likely  to  have  impressed  his  memory  than  any  other  of  the  in- 
numerable dramas  which,  during  1^  career  of  authorship,  had  been  exhibited  at  various  theatres,  and 
which,  after  serving  for  the  attractimi  of  a  few  nights,  had  been  consigned  to  the  dust  and  oblivion  of  the 
prompter's  shelves.  The  general  resemblance  of  these  two  plays,  and  the  partial  agreement  of  their  titles, 
may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  materials  of  both  were  derived  from  a  common 
source,  —  som»novel  or  romantic  history.  In  laying  the  scene  at  Moscow,  in  the  chief  circumstances  of 
the  piece,  and  in  the  names  assigned  to  several  of  the  characters  (to  say  nothing  of  the  incidental  men* 
tion  of  the  Tartar  warrior,  Olin,)  I  apprehend  that  Fletcher  followed  the  novel.  Heywood  locates  the 
scene  in  England, — having  transferred  it  thither  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  rendering  his  play  mor»ialv- 
esting  to  the  audience,  —  and  he  gives  us  a  royal  family,  designated  only  as  *'  King,"  "  Prince,"  and 
*'  Princess,'*  while  his  hero  has  no  other  appellation  than  **  The  Marshal."  If  Fletcher  had  founded  his 
Loyal  Sulyect  on  Heywood's  play,  is  it  likely  that — when  he  so  studiously  endeavored  to,  eonceal  his 
obligations  by  changing  the  place  of  action,  altering  the  events,  and  adding  new  charactert, —•he  would 
have  committed  such  an  oversight  as  to  retain  verbatim  a  portion  of  the  old  title  ? 

The  dates  of  The  False  One  and  The  DmibU  Marriage  may  perhaps  be  fixed  later  than  March  1618-19, 
as  the  name  of  Burbadge,  who  died  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  is  absent  from  the  list  of  the  original 
performers  in  these  two  tragedies. 

•  Both  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue  attest  that  Tfie  False  One  was  composed  by  mof^  than  one  author ; 
and  from  the  comparative  regularity  of  the  plot,  as  well  as  from  the  versification  in  ^^V^  scenes,  Weber 
conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  a  portion  of  it  is  by  Massinger.  —  The  draJHb  persons  of  this 
tragedy,  both  the  chief  and  the  subordinate,  are  firmly  drawn  and  well  distinguished.  Cleopatra  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  fresh  morning  of  her  youth ;  not  indeed  delineated  with  those  exquisitely  subtle  touches 
of  character  which  Shakespeare  gave  her  and  which  he  alone  could  give,  but  still  with  **  her  great  mind 
express'd  to  the  height,"  and  in  all  respects  a  fit  object  to  captivate  the  master  of  the  world.  The  por- 
trait of  Caesar  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  representations  of  him  by  other  dramatists.  The 
two  counsellors,  Achoreus  and  Fhotinus,  arc  happily  contrasted,  and  stand  beside  the  feeble  Ptolemy  like 
his  good  and  evil  angels.  Perhaps  the  t.ilent  of  the  author  (or  authors)  is  no  where  more  conspicuous 
than  in  those  parts  of  the  play  which  relate  to  the  cold-blooded  murderer  Scptimius,  whose  repentance, 
produced  chiefly  by  the  abhorrence  and  contempt  with  which  he  finds  himself  regarded  by  the  world, 
lasts  only  till  promises  of  advancement  have  tempted  him  to  new  crime.  In  T?ie  False  One,  amidst  the 
general  elevation  of  its  style,  we  meet  with  passages  which  rise  even  to  sublimity ;  and  where  the  Pharsalia 
is  imitated,  the  nervous  poetry  (or  rather,  rhetoric)  of  Lucan  is  paralleled  to  the  fuU. 

The  second  of  these  plays,  The  Double  Marriage^  is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  unassisted  work  of  Fletcher. 
The  plot  of  this  tragedy  is  at  least  free  from  confusion ;  the  incidents  have  not  more  improbability  than 
may  be  allowed  to  the  romantic  drama ;  and  the  dialogue  has  often  much  vigor  and  felicity  of  expression. 
The  character  of  Juliana,  on  which  the  chief  interest  depends,  is  greatly  praised  by  Campbell ;  *  but, 
with  all  its  striking  beauty,  it  has  a  defect  common  to  some  other  portraitures  of  heroines  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher, — it  is  not  a  little  overstrained.  The  very  attempt  to  render  it  a  picture  of  female  excel- 
lence *'  beyond  humanity  "  has  to  a  certain  degree  debased  it.  When  Yirolet  comes  back  to  Naples,  ac- 
companied by  Martia,  whom  he  has  sworn  to  marry  because  she  had  preserved  his  life,  he  immediately 

.1  Jtec  of  ShtglUk  Dram.  Poets,  p.  28. 
a  Imtrod.  totJuLiLqf  Europe,  iil.  103.  ed.  1843. 

*  It  baa  Utde  character,  except  of  an  extravagant  kind  ;  and  no  beauty  of  writing.    The  slavish  compliance  of  the 
Marshal  with  the  monstrous  demands  of  the  King  is  downright  foolishness. 
4  ^«e.  nf  BriL  PoeU,  p.  IxxvL  ed  1841. 
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diTorees  JnliBna  from  his  bed  and  house ;  and,  without  a  murmur,  she  submits  to  this  unworthy  fireat- 
ment  from  a  husband  who  owed  her  his  eternal  gratitude ;  — in  other  words,  she  altogether  compromises 
^le  dignity  of  her  character  as  a  wife  by  a  submission  which  is  more  akin  to  abjectness  and  imbecility  of 
mind  tiuta  to  exalted  virtue.  Still,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  poet's  art  has  thrown  round  Juliana  a 
sort  of  silnt-like  glory ;  and  that  it  is  rather  on  after-reflection  than  while  we  are  reading  The  Double 
Marria^  that  we  become  fully  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct.  Throughout  the  whole  play 
her  imrity  and  her  devotednesf  to  Yirolet  hare  an  irresistible  fascination;  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
deep  pathot  in  the  scene  where,  mistaking  him  for  Ronvere,  she  stabs  him  to  the  heart,  and  then,  sitting 
down  upon  the  ground,  silently  expires  from  the  violence  of  her  emotions. 

The  Hu»taroy»  Ldeutenani,  a  tragi-comedy  of  uncertain  date,  may  positively  be  ascribed  to  Fletcher 
■lone. — Whoi  Cartwright,  speaking  of  our  poet's  plots,  declared  that 

*'  all  [I.  e.  the  specutora]  stand  wondering  how 
The  thing  will  be,  until  it  iv,"! 

we  may  presume  that  he  had  forgotten  the  present  piece,  in  which  the  discovery  of  Celia's  rank  is  most 
injudicioualy  anticipated  by  the  author ;  indeed,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  conduct  of  the  story  from 
ibst  to  last.  The  character  of  the  Lieutenant  (like  that  of  La-Writ  and  some  other  characters  already 
noticed)  is  conceived  in  the  style  of  those  dramatized  "humors"  which  Jpnson  had  so  successfully 
elaborated ;  and,  though  it  wants  the  nice  strokes  and  the  perfect  keeping  by  which  Ben  imparted  a 
reality  to  personages  whose  eccentricities  might  possibly  have  had  types  in  human  nature,  it  produces,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  comic  effect.  Celia  is  so  devoid  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  that,  in  spite  of  her  play- 
falnawtod  occasional  depth  of  feeling,  she  fails  to  command  our  fullest  sympathy.*  Among  several 
scenes  in  this  play  distinguished  for  their  truth  and  animation,  the  best  perhaps  is  the  parting  of  the 
two  lovers  (act  i.  sc.  2),  which  has  been  praised  by  more  than  one  editor.  Individual  passages  might  be 
sdected  wldtii  have  all  the  picturesque  luxuriance  of  Fletcher. 

Womm  PUtmed  is  also  of  uncertain  date :  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  composed  by 
Fletcher  alone.  — For  its  incidents  he  is  indebted  to  three  novels  of  Boccaccio  and  a  tale  of  Chaucer,  the 
whole  being  combined  with  the  nicest  art,  and  the  interest  of  the  piece  very  happily  sustained.  Like 
many  otiier  of  his  plays,  however,  it  bears  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness.  The  hungry  Penurio,  a  kind 
of  Justice  Greedy  in  humble  life  (but  with  a  better  excuse  for  his  voracity  than  Massinger's  cormorant) 
is  tiie  most  origin^l^ffacter  in  this  very  entertaining  tragi-comedy.  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  com- 
pensation whidi  I^^P&or  finds  it  necessary  to  make  the  Duke  of  Sienna  for  the  loss  of  his  young  and 
beantifal  mistresiJ^K,  her  mother's  hand  in  marriage :  but  this  is  not  the  only  drama  in  which  Fletcher 
has  consoled  a  disappointed  lover  by  wedding  him  to  a  respectable  matron ;  see  the  conclusion  of  The 

Tke  Woman* t  Prize^  or.  The  Tamer  Tamed^  was  **  an  ould  play  "  in  1633 : '  how  much  earlier  was  its 
appearance  on  the  stage,  would  be  a  vain  inquiry.  It  is  wholly  by  Fletcher.  — This  comedy  forms  a  se- 
quel to  The  Tcaning  of  the  Shreto^  and  represents  that  Petruchio,  who  had  hitherto  **  been  famous  for  a 
woman-tamer,"  as  completely  subjugated  by  his  second  wife,  —  the  scene  being  transferred  to  England, 
and  an  English  woman  having  the  honor  of  that  great  achievement.  But  every  one  must  perceive  that 
the  Petruchio  of  Fletcher  is  Shakespeare's  Petruchio  only  in  the  name ;  for  the  hero  of  the  elder  comedy 
would  have  been  as  much  proof  against  the  artful  contrivances  of  Maria  as  against  the  violence  of  Kath- 
erine.*  That  some  of  the  situations,  though  grossly  improbable,  are  exceedingly  well  imagined,  is  per- 
haps the  highest  praise  which  The  Woman* s  Prize  can  claim. 


.  PeemSf  p.  77. 

s  On  the  character  of  King  Antigonus  in  this  play  Mason  has  the  following  remarks :  "  Theobald  is  much  offended 
with  the  poets  [poet]  for  making  a  king,  of  illustrious  character,  degrade  himself  by  lewdly  hunting  after  a  young  girl ; 
whidi,  be  says,  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  avoided  by  totally  changing  the  plot  of 
fhe  play,  but  not  otherwise.  The  king,  however,  is  not  represented  as  a  vicious  character:  his  first  intention,  and  a 
lawlatiie  inteotioo,  was  to  discover  whether  Celia  was  a  proper  object  for  his  son's  affection  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to 
tiy  her  ID  tbe  teat,  as  be  terms  it  On  beholding  her,  he  becomes  unwarily  captivated  with  lier  charms,  and  wishes  that 
he  had  aflC  sasa  ber.*'  Cemmeidt  ra  tke  Plays  qf  B.  md  F.,  p.  99.  But  the  habitual  licentiousness  of  the  king  is  put  be- 
yvad  an  doubt  by  a  portion  of  act  iL  sc  1,  which  is  given  in  the  present  ed.  from  a  manuscript,  and  which  was  unknown 
lBllMDn:seevol.il.  p.  111. 

s  8m  vol.  iL  p.  178. 

«  FrasB  the  admirable  speech  of  Katherine  at  the  conclusion  of  The  Taming  <tf  Hu  Shrew  we  should  have  felt  confident 

that  idM  sad  her  husband  settled  down  into  the  happiest  of  couples,  had  not  Fletcher  taken  care  to  inform  us  that  the 

case  was  veiy  difl^reot:  ki»  Petruchio  has  nothing  but  painAil  recollections  of  the  days  he  passed  with  Katharine !  see 

let  iH.  sc  a,  voL  M.  199,  •«  Was  I  not  well-wam*d,»  itc  —  Somewhat  akin  to  this,— I  mean,  in  its  behig  opposed  to  the 
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Takt  seems  to  be  no  cause  for  doubting  that  The  Chances,  a  comedy  of  uncertain  date,  bas  been  rightly 
attributed  to  Fletcher  alone.  —  It  is  founded  on  La  Sermora  Cornelia  of  Cervantes.  In  that  noTel  we 
recognize  the  author's  usual  iuTcntion ;  but  the  various  personages  are  very  slightly  discriminated ;  nor 
is  there  even  an  approach  to  pleasantry.  Whatever  of  well-marked  character  or  of  humor  the  play  pos- 
sesses, is  therefore  who^y  Fletcher's ;  and  it  has  unquestionably  a  considerable  share  of  both.  Don  John 
is  a  good  picture  of  a  gay,  frank,  impetuous,  honorable  gallant ;  and  his  friend,  the  less  mercurial  Doa 
Frederick,  is  equally  well  delineated.  The  landlady  Gillian  is  a  rich  specimen  of  the  grotesque.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  piece,  Fletcher  deviates  materially  (and,  I  think,  unfortunately)  from  the  novel ; 
and  he  winds  up  the  whole  by  means  of  a  very  fantastical  contrivance  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  what 
precedes.  But,  however  fkulty  it  may  be  in  structure,  The  Chances  has  such  a  throng  of  incidents 
brought  out  with  high  dramatic  effect,  and  such  sprightliness  and  ease  of  dialogue,  that  it  affords  per- 
haps more  gratification  in  the  perusal  than  any  of  our  author's  comedies,  excepting  Ruie  a  Wife  and 
Have  a  Wife^  The  Spanish  Curate,  and  The  Elder  Brother :  with  these  three,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, it  has  no  pretensions  to  be  compared.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  The  Chances  (as 
altered  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Garrick)  was  still  on  the  list  of  **  acting  plays : "  somewhat 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  rage  for  musical  entertainments  had  seized  the  public,  it  was  de- 
graded into  a  flimsy  opera ;  and,  most  probably,  it  will  never  again  in  any  shape  ''  revisit  the  glimpses  "of 
the  lamps. 

In  Monsieur  Thomas,  another  comedy  of  uncertain  date,  Fletcher  had  no  coadjutor. — The  serious 
portions  of  this  play  (which  are  evidently  derived  from  some  novel)  have  a  large  infusion  of  romantic 
interest  and  grace ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  were  in  the  recollection  of  Coleridge  when  he  mentioned  Monsieur 
Thomas  as  one  of  his  **  great  favorites  "  ^  among  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works.  The  strength  of  the  I 
piece  lies  chiefly  in  its  comic  scenes,  —  in  the  exuberant  animal  spirits,  t'ae  whim,  and  the  mauUvtiaed 
freaks  of  the  personage  from  whom  it  takes  its  title.  That  young  gentleman  may  perhaps  be  thought  to 
come  under  the  class  of  ingenious  caricatures ;  but  whether  he  provokes  his  father  by  affecting  the  utr 
most  sobriety  of  manner  and  sentiment,  or  regains  his  favor  by  pretending  to  have  been  on  wy  in^Tpn^o 
terms  with  "  all"  the  maid-servants  in  the  house,  —  whether,  assisted  by  an  old  blind  fiddler,  he  sere- 
nades his  mistress,  —  or,  disguised  as  a  woman,  throws  a  whole. nunnery  into  confusion,  —  the  character  of 
Monsieur  Thomas  is  kept  up  with  equal  spirit  and  consistency. 

To  the  year  1621  belong  three  dramas  composed  solely  by  Fletcher,  —  The  Island  Princess,  the  Pilgrim, 
and  The  Wild-goose^hase. 

Campbell  observes  that  **  the  most  amusingly  absurd  perhaps  of  all  Fletcher's  btd^&ys  is  The  Island 
Princess; "  and,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  criticism,  he  subjoins  a  minute  analysMBttie  plot.  That  it 
is  to  be  classed  among  the  author's  inferior  performances »  admits  of  no  dispute  ;^VitB  chief  fault  is 
not  the  improbability  of  the  incidents,  —  such  as  "  Armusia  hiring  a  boat,  with  a  few  followers,  which 
he  hides,  on  landing  at  Tidore,  among  the  reeds  of  the  invaded  island ;  then  disguising  himself  as  a 
merchant,  hiring  a  cellar  like  the  Popish  conspirators,  and  in  the  most  credible  manner  blowing  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  large  town,  rescuing  the  king,  slaughtering  all  opposers,  and  re€mbarking  in 
his  yawl  from  among  the  reeds,"  * — for,  in  such  matters,  the  romantic  drama  claims,  as  it  were,  a  license 
to  set  probability  at  defiance ;  the  main  blemish  of  The  Island  Princess  is  the  flagrant  inconsistency 
which  marks  the  conduct  of  Ruy  Diss  and  Quisara,  —  a  violation  of  character  which  is  more  or  less  dis- 
cernible in  several  other  plays  of  Fletcher.^ 

The  second  of  these  dramas.  The  Pilgrim,  has  a  loose  and  desultor)*^  plot,  and  characters  with  no  new 
or  striking  features  :  yet  it  charms  us  by  the  rapid  succession  of  the  events,  the  well-contrived  situations, 
the  vivacity  of  the  comic  scenes,  and  the  unstrained  grace  and  occasional  vigor  of  tlie  serious  portions. 
The  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  Pedro  saves  the  life  of  Roderigo,  and  from  his  mortal  foe 
makes  him  his  friend,  is  termed  "  truly  excellent "  by  Coleridge,  who  adds  that  "  altogether,  indeed, 
this  play  holds  the  first  place  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  romantic  entertainments."  *  The  mad-house 
scenes  are  in  a  great  measure  extraneous  to  the  business  of  the  piece ;  and,  though  the  monomania  of 
the  scholar  Stephano  is  very  happily  developed,  the  various  **  follies  and  lunacies  "  of  his  companions  are 
utterly  out  of  nature.    Our  early  dramatists,  with  equal  bad  taste  and  feeling,  are  fond  of  introducing 


idea  which  the  original  author  intended  us  to  form  of  the  lady's  behavior  in  the  married  sute,  —  is  the  picture  which 
Fielding  gives  us  of  (Richardson's)  Pamela :  see  Jesspk  Andrems,  R.  iv.  ch.  7  —  vol.  ii.  163,  ed.  1768. 

1  TaUt-TsSk,  L  72.  ed.  1835. 

«  The  wordi  of  Campbell,  —  Spec  cf  BriL  Potts,  p.  Ixxv.  ed.  1841. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  remarks,  I  have  discovered  the  pmse  Ule  on  which  Tks  JsUmd  Prbutss  is  founded  :  see 
Aidnis  emd  Carrigemdia  to  the  present  work.  Whatever  the  play  has  of  improbable  incident  and  inconsistent  chancier 
may  be  tiaced  to  the  novel. 

«  JUsMMs,  iL  315. 
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«i  to  tbe  friiolft  nbUa  of  Bedlam ;  >  bat  it  happens  luckily  that  these  exhibitions  of  insanity  are  gen- 
enlly  too  abanrd  to  be  painfuL 

We  lean  on  sure  anthority,  that  when  the  third  of  these  dramas,  The  Wild-yooM-^haaef  was  originally 
pcrfonned,  it  afforded  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to  the  audience,  but  to  Fletcher  also :  "  the  play," 
obeerfe  tbe  aeton  who  first  ga^e  it  to  the  press,  '*  was  of  so  general  a  received  acceptance,  that,  he  him- 
•elf  a  spectator,  we  have  known  him  unconcerned,  and  to  hare  wished  that  it  had  been  none  of  his ;  he,  as 
w«U  as  tke  thronged  theatre,  (in  spite  of  his  innate  modesty,)  applauding  this  rare  issue  of  the  brain."  ' 
—  Tki  Wild'^oaBe<haaef  though  greatly  altered,  and  under  another  title,*  still  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  well  known  to  many  readers.  Modem  critics  have  placed  it 
in  the  front-rank  of  Fletcher's  comedies ;  and,  with  such  merits  as  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  both  of  plot, 
ckaraetMT,  and  dialogoe,  I  dare  not  question  their  decision.  I  must  be  allowed,  howoTer,  to  say,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  an  agreeable  comedy :  the  dramatis  personae  excite  our  mirth,  but  none  of  our  esteem. 

In  1822  Fletcher  brought  upon  the  stage  The  Prcphetest,  The  Sea-Voyage,  and  The  Spanith  Curate! 
and  these  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that,  during  the  same  year,  he  also  produced  the  Begganf  Bmh, 
These  plays  are  wholly  from  his  pen. 

TJis  Pnphdme  was  licensed  May  14th,  1622.  On  the  legend  of  Diocletian  as  related  by  Yopiseus  and 
ethets,  our  poet  has  ingrafted  much  fable  of  his  own,  exalting  the  DruU  muUetf  who  by  a  quibbling 
prophecy  first  roused  the  ambition  of  the  Dalmatiain  soldier,  into  a  potent  enchantress,  whose  spells  irre- 
nstaiy  influence  all  his  friture  career.  But  supernatural  machinery  is  seldom  successful  in  the  hands  of 
Fleeter:  besides,  the  magic  wonders  of  the  present  play  are  not  alwa3rs  suited  to  the  period  of  its 
aetkm ;  Delphia,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  hoTering  over  the  Capitol,  when  the  Roman  greatness  is 
in  ita  wane,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  incongruous  fiction  ;  such  an  equipage  belongs  to  Medea  and  the 
dtagp^  the  Argonauts.  The  character  of  Diocletian  is  not  unskilfully  touched ;  and  the  scene  in  which 
1m  voiaBtarily  resigns  the  imperial  purple  is  worked  out  with  considerable  efiiect,  —  though,  after  all,  it 
ie  «ne  of  those  incidents  which  have  their  fullest  impressireness  in  the  simple  narratiTO  of  history.  The 
Oeta  has  received  high  praise  from  Weber :  it  is  at  least  very  diverting.  With  a  few  good 
and  aaa  abundance  of  good  writing.  The  Propheteta  is  far  from  being  a  first-rate  production  of 
HsautiKV. 

-  The  aeeond  of  these  plays.  The  Sea-Voyage,  was  licensed  22nd  June,  1622.  **  Those,"  says  Dryden, 
"  who  hare  seen  Fletcher's  Sea^Voyage,  may  easily  discern  that  it  was  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Tempeit : 
the  atornit  ^«  desert  island,  and  the  woman  who  had  never  seen  a  man,  are  all  sufficient  testimonies 
of  it.*'^  The  Seu'gjt^age  is  in  my  opinion  so  poor  a  piece,  not  only  as  "a  copy  of  The  Tempest,"  but 
in  other  rapeel^B^  without  hesitation  I  should  have  ranked  it  among  the  worst  of  the  romantic 
Aramas  in  this  JHwon,  had  I  not  seen  that  a  critic  of  our  own  day  has  placed  it  (together  with  The 
telrnnd  Princmi  and  T%e  Prophetess)  on  a  level  with  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  **  little  behind " 
PkOaateruxA  The  Maid's  Tragedy.* 

The  third  of  these  plays.  The  Spanish  Curate,  is  founded  on  portions  of  a  prose-work  which  had  very 
ivccnUy  appeared.*  In  1622  a  translation  by  Leonard  Digges  from  the  Spanish  of  Oon9alo  de  Cespides 
wsB  published  in  London  under  the  title  of  Oerardo  the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  or,  a  Pattern  for  Lasdvi- 
oms  Lovers,~'Si  novel  containing  a  great  variety  of  adventures  interwoven  with  the  main  story,  some  of 
which  are  neither  badly  conceived  nor  badly  told.  Fletcher,  ever  on  the  watch  for  materials  to  serve  his 
pnipoees  as  a  playwright,  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  newly-translated  Gerardo  :^  and  having 
•elecied,  and  judiciously  altered,  two  of  the  tales,  he  combined  them  into  The  Spanish  Curate,  which  was 
Heensed  24th  October  of  the  same  year.  —  If  the  plot  and  imderplot  of  this  excellent  comedy  hang 
togctiicr  somewhat  looeely,  the  interest  never  languishes.  The  curate  Lopes,  and  his  sexton  Diego, 
longing  for  a  less  healthy  parish  and  abundance  of  funerals,  quick  at  expedients  which  p^mise  gain, 
send  ready  to  play  their  parts  in  any  waggery,  —  the  greedy  unprincipled  lawyer  Bartolus,  and  his  spouse 
Amaranta,  **  as  cunning  as  she's  sweet,"  who  finds  means  to  baffle  his  unsleeping  jealousy,  — the  young 
and  amorous  Leandro,  —  Don  Henrique,  a  slave  to  the  will  of  the  imperious  woman  who  passes  for  his 
wife, — the  noble-minded  Don  Jamie,  —  and  the  boy  Ascanio  with  a  tenderness  almost  feminine,— 

1  Sse,  far  in.^ace,  Dekker  and  Middleton*s  HeneH  Whore,  Part  1,  and  Webster's  Duektss  9f  Me^L 
s  VoL  ik  p.  350. 

•  ne  AwMJtaMf  by  Fsiquhar :  see  voL  ii.  p.  350. 
«  Prefiic*  to  Tks  TemptsL 

»  r^t  SfteUUr  ftir  1&40,  p.  857. 

•  Mr.  Haffana  loppoMd  that  Tks  Spanish  Curate  was  **  in  all  probability  taken  (torn  one  of  those  comedies  of  intrigue 
wlricb  the  tme  of  Lnpe  de  Vega  had  made  popular  in  Europe.*'  latnnL  to  th§  Lit  tf  Siarope,  iii.  103,  ed.  1843.  —  In  a 
miu  an  Tht  Cox€omh  (page  453}  I  have  said  that  the  authors  "  perhaps  borrowed  a  portion  of  it  from  some  Spaniah 
drama:  **  1  ought  rather  to  have  «ald,  <*  were  perhaps  indebted  for  a  portion  of  it  to  some  Spanish  tale.**  I  am  now 
convinced  that  our  early  playwrights  very  seldom  made  use  of  foreign  dramao, 

f  Has  he  ased  the  English  translation,  and  not  tbe  Spaniah  original,  is  certain :  see  vol.  il.  447,  455* 
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compose  a  group  of  well-contrasted  characters,  none  of  which  can  be  called  weakly  drawn,  while  the  flnt 
two  (though  essentially  caricatures)  possess  a  firmness  of  outline  and  a  richness  of  coloring,  which 
Fletcher  has  never  surpassed  and  seldom  equalled  in  his  comic  portraitures.  Those  incidents  in  which 
the  prose  narrative  is  most  closely  followed,  —  the  presentation  of  the  forged  epistle  to  Lopez,  and  the 
game  at  chess,  —  are  improved  upon  and  heightened  with  great  dramatic  skill.  As  the  character  of 
Diego  was  not  supplied  by  Gerardo,  we  seem  warranted  in  attributing  to  the  invention  of  Fletcher  that 
exquisitely  humorous  scene,  in  which  the  penniless  sexton,  pretending  to  be  at  the  point  of  death  and 
to  possess  enormous  wealth,  dictates  his  testament  to  the  curate,  and  gulls  the  avaricious  lawyer  by 
making  him  sole  executor.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  one  circumstance  Fletcher  did  not  deviate  from 
the  novel,  and  save  (as  he  might  easily  have  done)  the  honor  of  Amaranta. 

As  to  the  fourth  of  these  plays,  the  Beggars*  Bmh^  —  the  romantic  nature  of  the  story,  the  well-con- 
ducted plot,  and  the  humor  and  spirit  of  those  scenes  in  which  "  the  ragged  regiment "  is  introduced, 
unquestionably  render  it  a  highly  interesting  and  amusing  piece.  But,  while  it  is  more  artistic,  it  is  less 
poetical  than  Fletcher's  other  dramas  of  the  same  class ;  what  is  unusual  with  him,  its  female  characters 
are  altogether  insignificant ;  and  the  slang  phrases  of  the  Beggars  (which  various  popular  tracts  i  had 
made  familiar  to  the  poet's  audience)  are  calculated  only  to  perplex  the  modem  reader.  Coleridge,  how- 
ever,—if  we  may  credit  the  reporter  of  his  sayings,  —  perceived  no  imperfections  in  the  Beggart*  Buth: 
"  I  could  read  it,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  from  morning  to  night :  how  sylvan  and  sunshiny  it  is !  "  * 

The  Maid  in  the  Mill  was  licensed  29th  August,  1623.  In  this  comedy  Fletcher  was  assisted  by  William 
Rowley ,3  who  also  performed  one  of  the  characters,  probably  Bustofa.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  the  whole  of  the  fourth,  as  weU  as  various  speeches  in  other  places  of  the  play,  are  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  the  latter  poet,  who  (as  Weber  remarks)  may  be  traced  by  his  **  rugged  versification : " 
nor  is  halting  metre  the  only  fault  of  Rowley's  contributions ;  the  dialogue  is  often  very  forcad  and 
poorly  expressed ;  and  in  one  scene  we  have  (what  is  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  o£  the 
comedy)  an  incident  efiected  by  supernatural  means,  —  the  reconciliation  of  Julio  and  Bellides  in  conse* 
quence  of  "  a  vision  "  which  had  appeared  to  both  on  the  same  night  and  had  spoken  to  both  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words  !  *  With  respect  to  Fletcher's  share  of  the  play,  —  while  it  affords  no  favorable 
specimen  of  his  powers,  it  contains  one  of  his  deep  offences  qgainst  decency, —the  scene  in  which  the 
chaste  Florimel  assumes  **  for  the  nonce  "  the  language  and  manners  of  an  abandoned  strumpet.  The 
chief  merit  of  The  Maid  in  the  Mill  consists  in  its  dramatic  effect ;  and  to  that  may  be  attributed  .the 
success  which  it  originally  experienced,  having  been  acted  at  court  three  times  during  the  same  year. 

Under  "  17  October,"  1623,  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  official  register  has  the  followia^notice ;  **  For  the 
King's  Company,  An  Old  Play  called  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women  [by  Midd^flhp,  allowed  by  Sir 
George  Bucke ;  and,  being  free  from  alterations,  was  allowed  by  me,  for  a  new  pla^Hed  The  DevU  of 
Dowgate,  or  Usury  Put  to  usc^  Written  by  Fletcher."  ^  This  drama  must  be  reckoned  among  the  iMt 
productions  of  our  poet,  unless  Weber  bo  right  in  conjecturing  that  Fletcher's  Night'Walker,  whicht 
after  his  decease,  appeared  on  the  stage  as  "  corrected  by  Shirley,"  is  only  an  alteration  of  7%e  Devil  of 
Dowgate.  The  last-mentioned  play  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  a  ballad  called  The  deteU  of  Dowgate 
and  hie  sonnet  which  I  find  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  to  Edward  White,  6th  August,  1596,*  and 
which  is  not  known  to  be  extant. 

Again,  under  *•  6  December  "  of  the  same  year.  Sir  Henry  mentions,  "  For  the  King's  Company,  The 
Wandring  Lovers,  written  by  Mr.  Fletcher ;  "  ^  and  he  has  further  recorded  that  **  Upon  the  [ensuing] 
New-years  night  [was  acted],  by  the  K.  company,  T?ie  Wandering  Lovers ,  the  prince  only  being  there, 
att  Whitehall."  8  This  piece  has  perished.  —  A  comedy  entitled  T?ie  Wandering  Lovers ,  or  The  Painter, 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books,  9th  Scpt^  1653,  as  the  composition  of  Massinger,  but  never  printed ; 
and  Weber  has  anticipated  me  in  the  obvious  remark  that  most  probably  The  Wandering  Lovers  of  Sir 
H.  Herbert's  memoranda  and  The  Wandering  Lovers  of  the  Stationers'  Books  were  one  and  the  same 
play,  a  joint  essay  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger.* 

1  By  Dekker,  Jtc 

s  TaHe  Tott,  ii.  119,  ed.  1835.    I  cannot  help  luspecting  that  Mr.  Nelson  Coleridge  mistook  the  name  of  the  play,  and 
that  his  uncle  mentioned,  not  the  Beggars*  Bush,  but  The  F^aUkJul  Shepherdsss, 
s  See  note,  p.  30. 

•  Act  iv.  K.  9,  vol.  IL  573.  This  incident  is  the  dramitist**.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  novel  which  furnished  the 
characters  of  the  two  old  men  ;  see  vol.  ii.  548. 

ft  Chalmers's  Sup,  jSpoL  p.  915. 

•  Lib.  C.  fbl.  12  (b).  —  Our  early  dramatists  have  various  allusions  to  the  hero  of  this  ballad :  so  in  IFily  BsgmOi*  f 
"  he  does  so  ruffle  before  my  rolstresBe  with  his  barbarian  eloquence,  and  strut  before  her  In  a  pairs  of  Polonlan  legges, 
as  if  hee  were  gentleman  Vther  to  the  great  Turks  or  tJu  Dimell  ef  DowgaU.**    Big.  F  4.  ed.  1606. 

'  Chalmen's  8mp,  ApoL  p.  216. 

•  Malone's  Skakupeart  (by  Boiwell),  ili.  297. 

•  Jntrei,  to  the  Works  ^f  B,  and  F,,  p,  Ivi.—  Both  Weber  and  Gifford  erroneously  sUte  that  Tht  WendertHg  Loosro  was 
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Lov^a  Cure,  or  The  Xfartial  Maid^  was  perhaps  produced  in  1622  or  1623 :  it  would  seem  to  be  wholly 
bj  Fletcher  —  In  this  comedy  there  is  not  much  to  praise. 

During  J624  Fletcher  gave  two  dramas  to  the  stage,  —  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  and  Rule  a  Wife  and 
Hate  a  Wife. 

The  first  of  these  was  licensed  27th  May,  1624.  —  With  a  plot  in  itself  disagreeable  and  by  no  means 
utfoUy  framed,  A  Wife  for  a  Month  is  nevertheless  a  drama  which  few  readers  will  be  content  to  leaTe 
half-perosed.  The  characters  of  the  lovers  Yalerio  and  Evanthe  are  not  unhappily  conceived  nor  desti- 
tute of  interesting  traits,  though  some  of  the  scenes  between  them  (and  the  best  too  in  the  play)  are  a 
good  deal  tallied  by  that  grossness  to  which  our  author  is  so  prone.  Frederick  and  his  creature  Sorano, 
the  latter  especially,  are  coarse  and  common-place  exhibitions  of  villany.  The  scene  which  introduces 
Alpbonso  labormg  under  the  effects  of  the  poison  has  been  pronounced  by  Seward  ^  '*  superior  "  and  by 
Weber*  **  scarcely  inferior*'  to  what  was  evidently  its  model,  —  the  concluding  scene  of  Shakespeare's 
Sm^  John,  Such  criticism  is  preposterous.  With  occasional  beauty  of  diction,  the  wailings  of  Alphonso 
are  a  succession  of  extravagances  and  conceits ;  and  they  are  spun  out  to  a  length  which  must  necessa- 
liljr  hare  weakened  their  impressiveness,  had  they  been  ever  so  truthful.  Shakespeare,  with  his  usual 
judgment,  gave  comparatively  few  speeches  to  the  dying  king.  Besides,  as  Alphonso  not  only  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  but  is  even  cured  of  his  former  malady  by  its  operation,  the  scene  is  not  a 
little  objectionable ;  such  a  high-wrought  display  of  physical  suffering  should  have  been  the  prelude  to 
nothing  bat  death.  The  dialogue  of  this  drama  is  generally  spirited,  and  has  much  of  Fletcher's  rapid 
eioquenee  and  flowing  versification. 

The  aeeond  of  these  plays.  Rule  a  Wife  atul  Have  a  Wife,  was  licensed  19th  Oct.  1624.  It  has  always 
been  esteemed,  and  justly,  as  one  of  the  author's  master-pieces  in  comedy.  The  main  plot  and  the  un- 
teplot*  are  very  skilfully  connected,  and  both  are  so  judiciously  managed,  that  the  interest  never  flags, 
and  the  rather  unpleasing  nature  of  the  fable  is  entirely  overlooked.  The  dramatis  persons  are  forcibly 
driifHted  and  vrell  diversified,  with  no  unwarrantable  heightening  of  their  peculiarities,  and  possess  as 
mueb  individaality  as  will  be  found  in  any  of  Fletcher's  characters.^  The  dialogue,  though  no  vein  of 
filiat  is  strictly  termed  poetry  runs  through  it,  is  every  where  full  of  animation,  often  richly  humorous, 
and.  In  some  of  the  serious  portions  assigned  to  Leon,  remarkable  for  the  neat  and  forcible  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiment.  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  is  better  known  than  any  play  in  this  collection, 
for  (witii  some  alterations)  it  still  proves  an  attractive  entertainment  on  the  stage. 

But  deatii  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  unwearied  literary  exertions  of  Fletcher,  while  he  was  yet  in  all 
the  "vigor  of  man^od.  Being  about  to  visit  a  certain  knight  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  and  delaying  his 
journey  only  till  i^Htaflor  had  furnished  him  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague, 
ivhieh  was  then  pmalent  in  the  metropolis.*  He  died,  before  completing  his  forty-sixth  year,  in  August 
IttSSf  and  was  boned,  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  at  St.  Savior's,  Southwark,  without  any  memorial  to 
:  tiie  spot.*    In  the  following  Epitaph  on  Mr.  John  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Philip  Maatinger  by  Sir  Aston 


ens  oCtfM  MS.  |riays  destioyed  by  Mr.  Warbarton's  servant  No  such  piece  is  mentioned  in  Warburton's  list  of  those  plays, 
M8.LaM9i.9n, 

1  Prafiue  to  ed.  1750. 

sNbtosdlK. 

s  Mr.  BaUasi  remarks,  **  That  Rmls  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wifa  has  a  prototype  on  the  Spanish  theatre  must  appear 
Ulwly  ;  but  I  should  be  surprised  if  the  variety  and  spirit  of  character,  the  vivacity  of  humor,  be  not  chiefly  due  to  our 
vmm  antbon  [antbor].**  Introd.  to  the  lAL  tf  Europe,  iii.  108,  ed.  1843.  From  what  source  the  main  plot  is  derived 
has  set  been  ascertained ;  but  we  know  that  the  underpl9t  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Ezemplary  JtneU  of  Cer- 
vaaiw :  see  voL  ii.  p.  613. 

4  CampbeO,  speaking  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  mentions,  as  among  the  very  best  of  their  "  humorous  characters,'* 
La- Writ  in  Th€  UttU  Frtmek  Lawyer,  and  Cacafbgo  in  the  present  play.  Spu.  of  BriL  PooU,  p.  Ixxv.  ed.  1841.  —  Davies 
I  a  tradition,  which  he  had  learned  fconi  the  old  actors,  that  "  Cacafbgo  was  intended  as  a  rival  to  Falstafll'*  JDrosi. 
.iL406L 

I  «<  la  the  great  plague,  1625,  a  Knight  of  Norfolk  or  Sufiblk  invited  him  into  the  conntrey.  He  stayed  but  to  make 
himseMs  a  suite  of  ckmthes,  and  while  it  was  makeing,  fell  sick  of  the  plague  and  dyed.  This  I  had  from  his  tayler, 
who  is  now  a  very  old  man,  and  clarke  of  St.  Mary  Overy's."  Aubrey,  —  Letters  wittom  bjf  EmineiU  Permmo,  jbc, 
▼sL  iL  P.  L  pk  3SSI.  **  In  this  Church  was  interred,  without  any  Memorial,  that  eminent  Dramatick  Poet  Mr.  John 
Ficttber,  Son  to  Bishop  Fletcher  of  London,  who  dyed  of  the  Plague  the  19th  of  August  1635.  When  I  searched  the 
Begbrtsr  oi  this  Parish  in  1670  for  his  Obit,  for  the  Uie  of  fifr.  Anthony  k  Wood,  the  Parish-Clerk,  aged  above  80,  told 
me  Ibat  be  was  bis  Taylor,  and  that  Mr.  Fletcher  staying  for  a  Suit  of  Cloaths  befors  he  retired  into  the  Countrey,  Death 
smuitd  bis  Journey,  and  laid  him  low  here."  Aubrey^i  Hut.  of  Surroff,  v.  909.  In  the  second  of  these  passages  there 
Is  ffvMeotly  an  error:  the  words  "  who  dyed  of  the  Plagtte  the  19th  of  August "  should  be  "  wbo  died  of  the  plague, 
and  was  burled  the  S9th  of  August." 

•  His  burial  is  recorded  at  St.  Savior's  in  throe  distinct  entries.  1.  In  one  register ;  "  1635.  Auguste  29.  Mr.  John 
Plslcbsr  a  msa  fai  the  church."    3.    In  another  register;  1625.    August  29.    John  Fletcher  a  poet  hi  the  church,  gr. 
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CokainOi  **  the  same  grave  **  perhaps  means  nothing  more  than  the  same  place  of  intermenti  for  nearly 
fourteen  years  elapsed  between  the  burials  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger ;  ^ 

"  In  the  fume  grave  Fletcher  wm  buried,  here 
Lies  the  stAge-poct,  Philip  Mansinger; 
Playes  they  did  write  t4tgether,  were  great  friendi  ; 
And  now  one  grave  includes  them  at  their  end« : 
80  wliom  on  earth  nothing  did  part,  beneath 
Here,  in  their  fiimee,  thoy  lie,  in  spight  of  deaths"  * 

That  the  decease  of  so  eminent  a  dramatist  as  Fletcher  must  have  been  lamented  by  all  to  whom  the 
stage  was  an  object  of  interest,  we  might  have  taken  for  granted  even  without  the  express  testimony  of 
Bichard  Brome ; 

"  I  know  him  till  he  died  ; 
And,  at  hi*  dissolution,  what  a  tide 
Of  sorrow  overwhelm'd  the  stage ;  which  gave 
Volleys  of  aighs  to  send  him  to  his  grave, 
And  grew  distracted  in  most  violent  fits. 
For  she  had  lost  the  best  part  of  her  wits."  >  — 

In  the  oonrse  of  this  memoir  we  have  seen  that  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  and  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle  were  completely  damned  on  their  first  representation,  and  that  The  Coxcomb,  when  originally  acted, 
was  condemned  for  its  length  by  a  portion  of  the  spectators :  we  learn,  moreover,  from  a  passage  in 
Brome*s  Dedication  of  Monsieur  Thomas  to  Charles  Cotton,  that  Fletcher  often  failed  to  seonro  tliA>MI 
approbation  of  the  audience ;  **  You  will  find  him  in  this  poem  as  active  as  in  others,  to  many  of  wliMi 
the  dull  apprehensions  of  former  times  gave  but  slender  allowance,  from  malicious  custom  mare  ttuoL 
reason ;  yet  they  have  since,  by  your  candid  self  and  others,  been  clearly  vindicated."  * 

The  probability  is,  that  Fletcher  was  never  married.*  —  Next  to  Beaumont,  it  would  seem  that  Josboh 
and  Hassinger  were  the  most  intimate  friends :  **  I  knew  him,"  says  Brome,   . 

"  when  he. 
That  was  the  master  of  his  art  and  me, 
Most  knowing  Jonson,  proud  to  call  him  son. 
In  friendly  envy,  swore  he  had  out-done  ^^ 

His  very  self} »«  B 

and  Jonson  told  Drummond  "  that  Chapman  and  Fletcher  were  loved  of  him ; "  declaring  too  on  tii« 
same  occasion,  "that,  next  himself,  only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  make  a  Mask."7..Fietc3Mi[^« 
"innate  modesty  "  is  mentioned  by  the  actors  Lowin  and  Taylor;  ^  and,  as  Mr.  Darley  observes,*  **  the 
noble  trait  of  self-respect "  is  attributed  to  him  "  in  very  strong  language  "  by  the  prologue-writer  at  a 
revival  of  The  Nice  Vahr  ; 

and  cl.  9s.**  ("  cl.**  seems  to  mean,  as  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  observes  to  me,  "  clerk  :  "  Mr.  Collier  —  TiKred:  U  Mewi,  tf 
Hke  Prmeipel  AOtr*  in  the  Flaps  of  Skakespeare,  p.  xii.  —  reads  it "  dk.,*'  i.  e.  church).  3l  In  the  unbound  mooth^  ao- 
coonts  on  separate  sheets  ;  '*  IGSS.    August  29.    John  Fletcher  gentleman  in  the  church  90s." 

1  Biaasinger  was  buried  18  March  1638-8.  See  Collier's  Inirod.  to  Mem.  qf  th*  PrmeipQl  Adon  m  tk»  PUtffs  9f  adks> 
qMore,  p.  ziii. 

s  Cokalne*s  fotmt,  p.  186,  ed.  1662. 

•  OammemL  Poems,  p.  99. 
4  Vol.  ii.  p.  946. 

ft  Mr.  Collier  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  extracts  from  Parish-registers,  and,  more  In  Jest  than  in  eanmrt, 
would  connect  the  second  and  third  entry  with  the  passage  of  ShadwelPs  Bury-Fair  which  is  cited  at  p^  19  of  this 
Memoir. 

**  John  Fletcher  and  KUeyne  Archer  were  married  the  4  day  of  August  1606."    Reg.  of  BL  Botolpk,  BiskepsgeU, 

"  1619.  Nov.  3.    John  Fletcher  and  Joue  Herring  [were  married].*'    Rtf.  of  SL  Sevier's,  Soutkwerk. 

"  John  the  son  of  John  Fletcher  and  of  Joan  his  wife  was  baptised  95  Feb.  1619.**  Reg.  nf  8L  Bertkslemem  the 
QrteL 

But  John  Fletcher  was  a  very  common  name :  the  token-books  of  St.  Savior*s,  Southwark,  show  that  in  1616  feurpMr- 
sons  so  called  were  living  in  that  parish. 

•  Commsmd.  Poems,  p.  99. 

T  M'oUs  sfJomsan^s  Conversatioins  vitk  Drummond,  &c.  pp.  4, 19.  ed.  Shake.  80c  —  We  have,  however,  no  specimens  of 
Fletcher  as  a  masque-writer,  except  in  the  masqueji  which  form  portions  of  some  of  his  plays. 

•  Ded.  to  The  Wild-goose-duue,  already  quoted,  vol.  ii.  page  350. 

•  htred.  to  tke  WeHuef  B.  mi(  F.,  p.  xvL 
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"  It^i  grown  iD  fashion  of  late,  in  thew  days, 
To  come  and  beg  a  sufferance  to  oiir  plays : 
Faith,  gentlemen,  our  poet  ever  writ 
Language  m>  good,  mizM  with  such  sprightly  wit. 
He  made  the  theatre  so  sovereign 
With  his  rare  scenes,  he  scom'd  this  crouching  vein  : 
We  stabb'd  him  with  keen  daggers,  when  we  prayHI 
Hfan  write  a  prefiice  to  a  play  well  made  : 
He  could  not  write  these  toys ;  'twas  easier  ftr 
To  bring  a  felon  to  appear  at  the  bar, 
So  much  be  bated  baseness ;  which,  this  day, 
His  scenes  will  best  convince  you  of  in  's  play.**  i — 

That  sparkling  wit  in  conTenatioxi,  for  which,  according  to  Shirley  (in  a  passage  before  cited,  p.  2), 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  equally  distinguished,  is  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  the  latter  by  two 
other  aathorities ;  — by  the  author  of  a  prologue  at  a  revival  of  The  Chances, — 

"  Nor  fear  I  to  be  tazM  for  a  vain  boast ; 
My  promise  will  And  credit  with  the  most. 
When  they  know  ingenious  Fletcher  made  it,  be 
Being  in  himself  a  perfect  comedy  ; 
And  some  sit  here,  I  doubt  not,  dare  aver 
Living  he  made  that  house  a  theatre 
Which  he  pleased  to  frequent  ;**  s — 

MHf  Bmmbo,— 

"  Tou,  that  have  known  him,  know 
The  common  talk  that  firom  his  lips  did  flow. 
And  run  at  waste,  did  savor  more  of  wit 
'  Than  any  of  hto  time,  or  since,  have  writ, 

But  few  excepted,  in  the  stage's  way."  > — 

At  in  the  case  of  Beaumont  and  other  poets  of  the  time,  Fletcher's  Christian  name  used  to  undergo  a 
fkmnkr  alteration ; 

**  Fletcher  and  Webster,  of  that  learned  packe 
^^  None  of  the  mean'st,  yet  neither  was  but  Jacke.**  * 

The  Flair  Maid  of  the  /mt,  though  not  brought  upon  the  stage  till  after  Fletcher's  death,  appears  to 
kM«  been  wholly  from  his  pen.  It  was  licensed  22nd  January,  1625-6.  In  the  plot  of  this  tragi-comedy 
some  drenmstancei  are  ill  contrived.  There  is  no  adequate  motive  for  Alberto's  resolution  to  cut  off  the 
liand  of  Montevole ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  safety  of  Cssario  is  rendered  more  certain  by  the  course 
which  Mariana  adopts  to  insure  it,  —  a  solemn  protestation  in  open  court  that  he  is  not  her  son ;  while 
the  atrocious  cruelty  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  flagrant  mendacity  in  the  other  (for  the  lady  supports 
ber  ■iicrtion  by  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and  has  witnesses  ready  to  perjure  themselves  in  her  behalf),  an* 
uhQate  all  the  reader's  sympathy  with  these  two  personages,  whom  Fletcher  nevertheless  intended  to 
repaescnt  as  not  unworthy  of  esteem.  The  only  interesting  character  in  the  play  is  that  of  Bianca, — a 
flight  but  beautiful  sketch :  the  scene  in  which  (having  heard  that  Cassario  is  no  longer  Alberto's  heir) 
she  offers  him  her  hand,  and  is  scornfully  rejected,  has  a  pathos  which  the  author  sometimes  missed  in 
his  more  ambitious  attempts  to  move  the  heart. 

The  Nobie  Oenileman  was  licensed  3rd  February,  1625-6.  As  various  portions  of  its  dialogue  differ  con- 
siderably from  Fletcher's  usual  style  of  writing,  we  may  conjecture  that  he  left  it  in  an  unfinished  state, 
■nd  tiiat  it  was  completed  for  the  theatre  by  a  second  dramatist  —perhaps  by  Shirley.  — The  story  of  this 
eomedy  (deriTed,  we  may  suppose,  from  some  novel),  —  the  gulling  of  Monsieur  Marine,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  p^snaded  to  leave  his  estate  in  the  country  and  to  haunt  the  court  in  hopes  of  honor  and 
pretement,— is  wen  adapted  for  the  stage:  but  here  it  is  most  injudiciously  treated,  the  incidents 

1  VoLiLTSe. — The  following  notice  concerning  Fletcher  and  the  players  occurs  in  a  comparatively  modem  book. 
<*  II  is  nported  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  that,  though  he  write  [writ]  with  such  a  free  and  sparkling  Genius,  that  fhture  Ages 
lAaU  aoieo  ever  parallel,  yet  his  importunate  Ck>romedians  would  often  croud  upon  him  such  impertfaiences,  which  to 
bim  seemed  needless  and  lame  excuses,  his  Works  being  so  good,  his  indignation  rendered  them  as  the  onely  bad  Lines 
Us  modssf  Thalia  was  ever  humbled  with."    Preface  to  The  Mysltriaa  of  Love  and  Etoqutne«,  jbc,  1656. 

•  V6L  U.  p.  91& 

*  Cemmiui.  Pessw,  p.  93. 

4  Beywood'B  Bitrmnku  ef  the  bUattd  jSngeOt,  1635,  p  906. 
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d^enerating  into  farcical  absurdities,  at  which  the  reader  is  the  less  inclined  to  smile,  because  in  one  case 
certainly,  and  perhaps  in  more,  they  iuTolve  a  violation  of  character. 

The  Elder  Brother,  in  which  Fletcher  undoubtedly  had  no  assistant,  is  a  proof  that,  even  to  the  last, 
his  genius  was  capable  of  bearing  golden  fruit.  We  are  sure  that  it  was  not  performed  till  after  his  de- 
cease (but  how  long  after,  is  uncertain) ;  and  when  we  consider  the  improbability  that  he  would  have 
confined  to  his  closet  a  piece  which  he  had  finished  for  the  theatre  with  more  than  usual  care,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  one  of  his  latest  compositions.  —  The  Elder  Brother  ranks  with  the  most 
perfect  comedies  in  these  Tolumes.  The  temptation  to  throw  some  touches  of  strong  caricature  into  the 
picture  of  its  hero,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  play,  was  more  than  Fletcher  could  resist ;  and  accord- 
ingly Charles  is  represented  as  so  wrapped  up  in  study,  and  so  little  acquainted  with  the  most  cdtnmon 
things  of  life,  that  he  knows  not  what  **  a  cook  "  is,  and  inquires  the  meaning  of  "  venison : "  but  the 
total  change  which  is  wrought  upon  him  by  the  all-subduing  power  of  love  is  exhibited  with  equal  truth 
and  delicacy,  as  well  as  with  great  dramatic  effect.  Nor  perhaps  less  skilful,  though  less  striking,  is  the 
delineation  of  the  younger  brother  Eustace,  who  at  first  a  fop,  and  anxious  only  to  prove  himself  "  a 
complete  courtier,"  eventually  redeems  his  character,  and,  in  a  very  animated  scene,  spurns  from  him  the 
unworthy  compapions  by  whom  he  had  been  seduced  into  frivolity.  The  three  old  gentlemen,  Miramont 
more  particularly,  are  drawn  with  considerable  clearness  and  variety ;  and  Andrew  is  an  excellent  picture 
of  a  shrewd  and  faithful  servant.  If  Angelina  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  expectations  which  are  raised  by 
her  appearance  in  the  opening  scene,  her  conduct  is  at  least  marked  by  firmness  throughout.  Of  the 
many  poetical  passages  which  adorn  The  Elder  Brother,  the  finest  are  allotted  to  Charles ;  and  whether 
be  pours  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the-  student  or  the  lover,  his  language  is  noble  and  imaginative. 

If  we  were  certain  that  The  Nice  Valor,  or,  the  Passionate  Madman  was  wholly  by  Fletcher,  the  men- " 
tion  in  act  v.  sc.  3  of  a  prose- tract  which  was  not  published  till  1624  would  determine  this  comedy  to  hian^ 
been  among  the  last  he  wrote :  but  the  traces  of  a  second  pen  which  we  seem  frequently  to  discover  im 
it,  excite  a  suspicion  that,  after  our  poet's  death,  another  playwright  either  altered  it  to  its  present  shape 
for  a  revival,  or  completed  it  for  its  original  appearance  on  the  stage.  —  Its  plot  poor  and  disjointed,  its 
chief  characters  altogether  unnatural,  and  its  humor  violent  in  the  extreme,^  The  Nice  Valor  can  add 
nothing  to  Fletcher's  dramatic  fame :  yet  is  it  memorable  as  containing  that  exquisite  song  *  (a  pearl 
among  rubbish),  to  which  Milton  is  not  without  obligations  in  his  Tl  Perueroeo. 

The  Bloody  Brother,  or,  RoUo  Duke  of  Normandy, "  was  certaiuly  written,"  says  Weber, "  before  1621,"' 
—  an  assertion  for  which  he  does  not  state  any  authority.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  latest  pieces  on  which  Fletcher  was  engaged;  and,  there  being  strong  internal  evidence  that  only 
a  portion  of  it  is  his,  I  conclude  that  after  his  decease  it  was  completed  for  the  theatre  by  another 
dramatist, — in  all  probability,  by  William  Rowley.*  —  Few  critics,  I  imagine,  will  agiVwith  Dryden  in 
admiring  the  plot  of  this  play  for  its  "  uniformity  and  unity  of  design;  "*  nor  is  there  much  to  admire 
on  the  score  of  character.  What  is  good  in  TAa  Bloody  Brother  is  Fletcher's ; '  and,  besides  many  yig^ 
orous  and  eloquent  passages,  there  is  one  short  scene  distinct  in  its  excellence  firom  all  the  rest,  — 

Latet  arbore  opaca 
Aureus  et  foliis  et  lento  vimine  ramus,  — 

the  scene  in  which  Edith  implores  Rollo  to  spare  her  father,  and,  finding  her  supplications  vain,  abandons 
them  for  curses  on  the  tyrant.  The  passionate  earnestness  and  the  volubility  of  her  language  are  even 
thrilling ;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  will  supply  no  second  instance  of  the 
reality  which  that  short  scene  possesses ;  and  every  reader  must  regret  that  an  unlucky  recollection  of 
Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Third  and  Lady  Anne  ^  should  have  induced  our  author  to  destroy  the  con- 
sistency of  Edith's  character  by  afterwards  representing  her  as  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  love-suit 
of  Rollo,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  is  prepared  to  take  away  his  life  and  avenge  her  father :  unlike 
her  prototype,  however,  she  is  saved  by  circumstances  from  the  final  disgrace  of  being  "  fool'd  "  by  his 
blandishments.  Rollo  is  a  mere  exaggeration,  a  monster  of  incredible  wickedness :  he  hates  his  brother 
Otto  with  a  hatred  fiercer  than  that  between  the  Theban  brothers  ;  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  poison 

1  I  ought  not,  however  to  conceal  from  the  reader  that  one  editor  thinks  very  differently  of  this  play :  Weber  speaks 
of  **  the  inimitable  humor  displiyed  in  every  part  of  it,"  and  says  that "  we  must  claim  for  Galoshio  a  rank  immediately 
after  the  clowns  of  Shakespeare."    Prtf.  Remarks  on  Ths  Jfice  Valor, 

a  Vol.  ii.  p.  751. 

s  Introd,  to  the  Works  t^f  B.  tmd  F.,  p.  xliii. 

«  See  note,  p.  39. 

»  On  Dram.  Possjf,—  Prose  Works,  VoL  i.  P.  ii.  p.  73,  ed.  Malone. 

•  I  now  believe  that  in  tlie  prefatory  remarks  on  the  play  (vol.  ii.  764)  I  too  hastily  assented  to  Weber*R  opinion  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  fiOh  act  was  written  by  Fletcher. 

T  Seward  first  noticed  this  imitation  of  Shakespeare. 
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blm,  he  stabs  him  in  his  mother's  arms ;  offers  his  sword  both  at  her  and  at  his  sister ;  sends  his  chancellor 
and  his  tutor  to  the  block  because  they  refiise  to  justify  Otto's  murder  to  the  people ;  and  has  one  of  his 
f^r^yifw  put  to  death  for  giving  burial  to  the  beheaded  chancellor.  Yet  does  Dryden  defend  this  super- 
ftcdty  of  crime.  —  "  It  adds/'  he  says,  **  to  our  horror  and  detestation  of  the  criminal ;  and  poetic  justice 
is  not  ne^ected  neither,  for  we  stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  offence  which  he  commits ! "  ^  Sophia, 
who  at  first  shows  much  energy  and  address  in  quelling  the  discord  of  her  sons,  sinks  afterwards  into 
insiguficance.  The  high  farce  of  the  Cook  and  his  comrades,  intended  to  relieve  the  atrocities  of  the 
play,  seems  utterly  out  of  place ;  and  the  astrological  jargon  would  be  intolerable  any  where.  — Towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  tragedy,  with  all  its  faults  (and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  those 
rerj  fiuilts),  was  still  popular  on  the  stage.  The  following  anecdote,  which  relates  to  a  somewhat  ear- 
lis  period,  is  from  Wright's  Historia  Histrionica ;  and  I  may  preface  it  by  observing  that  recent  inqui- 
liee  into  stage-history  have  only  confirmed  the  authenticity  of  that  curious  tract.  "  When  the  wars  were 
over,  and  the  royalists  totally  subdued,  most  of  'cm,  [the  players]  who  were  left  alive  gathered  to  Lon* 
don,  and  for  a  subsistence  endeavored  to  revive  their  old  trade  privately.  They  made  up  one  company 
out  of  all  the  scattered  members  of  several ;  and  in  the  winter  before  the  king's  murder,  1648,  they  ventured 
to  act  some  plays,  with  as  much  caution  and  privacy  as  could  be,  at  the  Cock-pit.  They  continued  un- 
djstmbed  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  at  last,  as  they  were  presenting  the  tragedy  of  The  Bloody  Brother  (in 
wliich  Lowin  acted  Aubrey,  Taylor  Hollo,  Pollard  the  Cook,  Burt  Latorch,  and,  I  think,  Hart  Otto), 
a  party  of  fbot-soldicrs  beset  the  house,  surprised  'em  about  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  carried  'em  away 
in  their  habits,  not  admitting  them  to  shift,  to  Hatton-house,  then  a  prison,  where  having  detained  them 
toma  time,  they  plundered  them  of  their  clothes,  and  let  'em  loose  again."  * 

The  modem  editors  concur  in  stating  that  The  Lovers*  Pro^reis,  having  been  left  imperfect  by  Fletcher, 
^Mb  completed  by  some  other  dramatist.  But  the  prologue  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  finished  by 
iReteher  (and  perhaps  acted  during  his  life),  and  that  T/ie  Lovers*  Progress,  as  we  now  possess  it,  is 
Fletcher's  play  with  sundry  additions  and  alterations,  made  by  another  dramatist  for  its  revival,  a  consid- 
enMe  time  after  Fletcher's  death.  I  agree  with  Wobcr  in  thinking  that  the  second  dramatist  was  Mas- 
dnger.'  —  Into  this  tragedy  the  authors  have  compressed,  with  some  slight  variations,  the  more  impor- 
tant incidents  of  a  long  and  tedious  novel,^  imbuing  with  life  and  animation  the  characters  which  they 
fimnd  very  &intly  drawn.  The  ghost  of  the  innkeeper,  as  they  have  exhibited  it,  is  a  spectre  stii generis : 
m  ihit  novel  it  appears  with  all  the  solemnity  which  is  supposed  to  attend  such  visitations ;  but  in  the 
pisy  it  sings  a  jovial  song,  and  enters  into  conversation  exactly  like  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  the 
eilect  of  tile  scene  to  which  I  allude  ^  is  the  reverse  of  comic :  in  the  very  mirth  and  familiarity  of  the 
ghoety  aecompai^i^witii  its  declaration  that  the  man  himself  has  **  been  dead  these  three  weeks,"  there 
is  MmKething  wfaii^nakes  a  near  approach  to  the  terrible.  This  spectre  seemed  to  deserve  especial  no- 
tice here,  because  it  was  a  favorite  with  one '  whose  judgment  in  all  matters  of  romantic  fiction  must 
eMmmd  respect. 

An  entry  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  office-book,  dated  11th  May,  1633,  shows  that  The  Nxght-WcUkerf  or 
ike  Little  Thief,  was  "  corrected  by  Sherley ; "  and  hence  the  general  belief  that,  Fletcher  having  died 
before  he  had  finished  the  play,  Shirley  was  employed  to  complete  it  for  the  stage.  Weber,  however,  con- 
jeetom  that  The  Night-WtHker  is  an  alteration,  by  Shirley,  of  Fletcher's  DevU  ofDowgate,  a  lost  drama 
wkieh  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  36).  —  Hazlitt^  mentions  The  Night-Walker ,  together  with  The  Little 
F^rmteh  Lawyer  and  Monsieur  Thomas^  as  '*  coming  perhaps  next "  to  the  best  comedies  in  the  collection : 
bat  to  me  it  seems  altogether  inferior  to  either  of  the  pieces  with  which  he  has  classed  it.  The  incidents, 
when  we  consider  that  the  scene  passes  in  London  during  the  time  of  the  author,  have  a  very  startling 
improbability ;  and  the  chief  characters  are  vulgarized  copies  of  personages  in  some  of  Fletcher's  earlier 
comedies.   Yet  is  it  undoubtedly,  what  Sir  Henry  Herbert  terms  it, "  a  merry  play,"  nor  does  it  ever  weary 

1  Bude  «f  m  Atieer  to  Rffmer,  —  Prosi  Works,  VoU  i.  P.  ii.  p.  313,  ed.  Malone.  —  See  note  on  this  Memoir,  p.  15. 
s  P.  cL,  —  Dodsley'B  Old  PUps,  voL  i.  last  ed. 

*  The  chief  incident  in  this  tragedy  is  the  murder  of  Cleander— and  among  the  lost  dramas  of  Massinger  was  one 
called  The  Tregtiif  of  Cleander,  acted  7  May,  1634  :  but  the  Cleanderof  the  present  play  is  an  imaginary  personage;, 
sad  Tks  Tragtif  of  Geander  doobtlees  treated  of  the  Cleander  who  was  an  offlcer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  was 
pBl  to  death  ka  offering  violence  to  a  noble  virgin  and  giving  her  as  a  prostitute  to  his  servants. 

*  Hiatmrt  du  Ammtr*  de  L^aondre  ct  d$  Caliate. 

^  Act  iiL  sc  5 :  see  the  corresponding  p.iasage  of  the  novel  (abridged),  vol.  ii.  797.  —The  account  in  the  novel  of  the 
||»st*s  second  visit  (ifruL  p.  798)  has  a  bold  extravagance  which  would  have  pleased  Monk  Lewis. 

*  Sir  Walter  Seoct:  —  Mr.  Lockhart,  describing  the  Sunday-evening  "  readings  "  for  the  amusement  of  Scott's  domes- 
tic eiicJe,  in  his  houite  at  Edinburgh,  mentions  thot "  Drydcn's  Fables,  Johnson's  two  Satires,  and  certain  detached 
Ksaes  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  especially  that  in  Tlu  Lovtrt*  Progress,  where  the  ghoet  of  the  musical  innkeeper 
Bakes  bis  appearance,  were  frequently  selected."    Life  qf  Sir  W.  Seott,  iv.  163,  flrst  ed. :  see  also  vL  158. 

1  Lsetarm  e*  At  Dram.  LiL  of  Age  ef  EHu  p.  ISi,  ed,  ISW. 
TOL.  I.  6 
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the  reader.  For  the  markt  of  haste  and  negligence  which  it  frequently  betrays,  Shirley,  not  Fletcher, 
must  be  held  responsible. 

Lov^i  PUgrimoffe,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  was  left  imperfect  by  Fletcher  and  completed  by 
Shirley,^  the  latter  having  introduced  into  it  a  whole  scene  and  some  detached  passages  from  Jonson*a 
New  Inn :  but  Weber  inclines  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  Fletcher  and  Massinger  in  conjunction, 
that  it  was  brought  upon  the  stage  during  Fletcher's  lifetime,  and  (what  I  think  very  unlikely)  that  the 
interpolations  from  Jonson  were  made  by  the  players,  without  the  assistance  of  Shirley,  when  the  comedy 
was  revived  in  1635.*  All  uncertainty  about  its  date  and  authorship  would  probably  be  removed  if  the 
entire  memoranda  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  were  given  to  the  public.  —  Love* a  PUgrimage  (founded,  and,  for 
the  greater  part,  closely,  on  Las  Dos  Donzelins  of  Cervantes)  is  pronounced  by  Weber  to  be  ''  one  of  the 
most  lively  and  attractive  productions  in  these  volumes."  ^  I  can  go  no  farther  in  its  praise  than  saying 
that  there  is  some  force  and  truthfulness  in  the  serious  scenes,  and  no  lack  of  farcical  humor  in  the  comio 
portions. 

One  play  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  —  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  For  this  tragedy,  which  is  re- 
plete with  grandeur  and  beauty,  The  Knightes  Tale  of  Chaucer  supplied  the  materials.  —  According  to 
^e  titie-page  of  the  oldest  edition,  16^,  it  was  **  written  by  the  memorable  worthies  of  their  time,  Mr. 
John  Fletcher  and  Mr.  William  Shakespeare."  That  Fletcher  was  partly  its  author  has  never  been  dis- 
puted :  but  the  assertion  of  the  old  title-page  with  respect  to  Shakespeare  has  given  rise  to  much  critical 
discussion  and  variety  of  conjecture.  Passing  over  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's 
participation  in  the  play  by  Messrs.  Seward,  Colman,  Steevens,  and  several  others,  I  shall  first  dte  the 
opinions  of  the  more  eminent  recent  critics,  and  then  subjoin  my  own.  "  This  scene,"  observes  Lamb 
(speaking  of  the  dialogue  between  Palamon  and  Arcite  in  prison,  act  iL  scene  1),  "  bears  indubitable 
marks  of  Fletcher :  the  two  which  precede  it  [the  first  scene  of  act  i.,  and  Emilia's  account  of  her  friend- 
ship with  Flavina  in  the  third  scene  of  the  same  act]  give  strong  countenance  to  the  tradition  that  Shake* 
speare  had  a  hand  in  this  play.  The  same  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  death  of  Arcite,  and  some 
other  passages  not  here  given.  They  have  a  luxuriance  in  them,  which  strongly  resembles  Shakespeare's 
manner  in  those  parts  of  his  plays  where,  the  progress  of  the  interest  being  subordinate,  the  poet  was  at 
leisure  for  description.  I  might  fetch  instances  from  Troilus  and  Timon,  That  Fletcher  should  have 
copied  Shakespeare's  manner  through  so  many  entire  scenes  (which  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Steevens)  is  not 
very  {H'obable ;  that  he  could  have  done  it  with  such  facility  is  to  me  not  certain.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  If 
Fletcher  wrote  some  scenes  in  imitation,  why  did  he  stop  ? "  ^  Haxlitt  *  rejects  the  idea  that  any  part 
of  the  tragedy  is  by  Shakespeare.  In  a  long  and  excellent  Letter  on  Shakespeare**  authorship  of  Th€ 
TSco  Noble  Kinsmen,^  Mr.  Spalding  declares  that  **  the  whole  of  the  first  act  may  be  tfifij  pronounced  to 
be  Shakespeare's,"  —  that  **  in  the  second  act  no  part  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Sfilkespoare,"  —  that 
*'  nothing  in  the  third  act  can  with  confidence  be  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  except  the  first  scene,"  — > 
that  "the  fourth  act  may  safely  be  pronounced  wholly  Fletcher's,"  — that  *'  in  the  fifth  act  we  again  feel 
the  presence  of  the  master  of  the  spell.  Several  passages  in  this  portion  are  marked  by  as  striking 
tokens  of  his  art  as  any  thing  which  we  read  in  MacbeUt  or  CorioUmus,  The  whole  act,  a  very  long  one, 
may  be  boldly  attributed  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  one  episodical  scene."  ^  Coleridge  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  first  act  and  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  of  The  Ttoo 
Noble  Kinsmen  are  Shakespeare's."  <>    Mr.  Hallam*  more  than  doubts  that  Shakespeare  was  concerned  in 

1  See  what  Malone  states  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  voL  ii.  p.  6C5. 

•  An  entry  of  that  date  regarding  "  the  renewing  "  of  the  play  (see  vol.  iu  865)  is  cited  bjr  Weber  from  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  office-book ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  among  those  memoranda  of  Sir  Henry  which  Malone  has 
printed. 

•  Introd.  remarks  on  the  play,  4  Spec  nf  Emgl.  Dram.  PoetSt  p.  419,  ed  1808. 
6  Lecture*  on  the  Dram.  LiL  of  Age  cf  Eiiu^  p.  145,  ed.  184a 

•  1630.  —  Indeed,  Weber,  whoee  remarks  on  Tkt  Tieo  JAtble  Kinsmen  were  printed  in  1813,  difien  but  slightly  from 
Mr.  Spalding  in  distinguishing  the  Shakenpearian  portions.  *'  The  supposition  of  Warburton,  that  the  first  act  was  his 
[Shakeepeare*8],  is  supported  strongly  by  internal  evidence;  but  few  will  agree  with  his  ipse  dizU^  that  it  is  written  In 
Shakespeare's  wont  manner.  The  second  act  bears  all  the  marks  of  Fletcher's  style.  Of  the  third,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  ascribe  t}ie  first  scene  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  fourth,  the  third  scene,  which  is  written  in  prose ;  while  the 
other  scenes,  in  which  the  madness  of  the  Jailer's  Daughter  is  delineated,  are  in  verse,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
Fletcher.  The  entire  last  act,  perhaps  witli  the  exception  of  the  fourth  scene,  strongly  indicates  that  it  was  the  compo- 
sition of  Fletcher's  illustrious  associate.  Nothing  can  prove  his  coiSperation  more  strongly  than  the  beautiful  description 
of  the  accident  which  occasioned  the  death  of  Arcite."     (Nervations  appended  to  tJu  Tvo  JfobU  Kinsmen. 

T  L  e.,  according  to  the  present  edition,  the  secopd  scene  of  act  five.  Mr.  Sp-ilding  (following  Weber*s  division  of 
scenes)  mentions  It  as  scene  4. 

•  TaVU-Talk^  ii.  119,  ed.  1835.  Here  the  reporter  of  Coleridge's  convernition  must  have  made  a  misUke  :  "the  flfsC 
scene  of  the  second  act  "  is  evidently  Fletcher's. 

•  Inirod.  to  tkelAi.  itf  Earape,  Ui.  106,  ed.  1843. 
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it.  Mr.  Darlej  allowi  that  '*  it  is  quite  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  contributed  towards  "  this 
tragedy.^  In  an  ingenious  essay  on  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen^*  Mr.  Knight  denies  Shakespeare's  claim 
to  any  part  of  the  play,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that  it  is  the  joint-composition  of  Fletcher  and  Chap- 
man. *'  We  can  understand,*'  he  says,  **  such  a  division  of  labor  between  Fletcher  and  Chapman,  as  that 
Fletcher  should  take  the  romantic  parts  of  the  story^  as  the  knight-errantry,  the  love,  the  rivalry,  the 
dedakm  by  bodily  prowess,  —  and  that  Chapman  should  deal  with  Theseus  and  the  Amazons,  the 
lament  of  the  three  Queens,  (which  subject  was  familiar  to  him  in  The  Seven  against  Thebea  of  the  Greek 
drmma,)  and  the  mythology  which  Chaucer  had  so  elaborately  sketched  as  the  machinery  of  his  great 
story."  Mr.  Knight  then  compares  several  passages  of  T?ie  Two  Noble  Kinemen  with  **  passages  of  a 
■imilar  nature,  selected  somewhat  hastily  from  three  or  four  of  Chapman's  plays :  "  and  concludes  by 
obscrring  that  **  Chapman  died  in  the  very  year  that  the  first  edition  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinamen  was 
paldialied  with  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in  the  title-page.  If  the  title-page  were  a  bookseller's  inven- 
tion, the  name  of  Shakespeare  would  be  of  higher  price  than  that  of  Chapman."  •—  My  own  opinion  Is, 
that  Shakespeare  undoubtedly  wrote  all  those  portions  of  T?^e  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  which  are  assigned  to 
him  by  Mr.  Spalding,  though  I  apprehend  that  in  some  places  they  have  suffered  by  alterations  and  inter- 
polations from  the  pen  of  Fletcher.  Such  passages  as  the  following  could  not  possibly  have  been  produced 
by  any  eopyist  of  the  great  poet's  style,  —  a  style  which  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  all  contem- 
foaacj  ^TWxightB,  and  which  men  of  genius  in  later  days  have  vainly  tried  to  imitate.* 

"  Honored  Hippolyta, 
Most  dreaded  Amazooian,  tlwt  hast  slain 
The  8cytbe-tusk*d  boar ;  that,  with  thy  arm  ss  strong 
As  h  ii  white,  wast  near  to  make  the  male 
To  thy  sex  captive,  but  that  this  thy  lord 
(Born  to  uphold  creation  in  that  honor 
FiMt  Nature  styl'd  it  in)  shrank  thee  into 
The  bound  thou  waat  overflowing,  at  once  subduing 
Thy  force  and  thy  alTection ;  soldieress. 
That  equally  canst  poise  •teroiiess  with  p<ty ; 
Who  now,  I  know,  hast  much  more  power  on  him 
Than  ever  he  had  on  thee  ;  who  ow'nt  his  strength 
And  his  love  too,  who  is  a  servant  for 
The  tenor  of  thy  speech  ;  dear  glass  of  ladies. 
Bid  him  that  we,  whom  flaming  War  doth  woreh. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  sword  may  cool  as ; 
Require  him  he  advance  It  e*er  our  heads ; 
SpeakH  in  a  woman's  key,  like  such  a  woman 
As  any  <^  us  three  ;  weep  ere  you  fail ; 
hmd  us  a  knee ; 

Bot  touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  time 
Than  a  dove's  rootion,  when  the  bead's  pluckM  off !  *> 

Act  L  sc  1,  voL  IL  p.  901. 

"  When  her  arms. 
Able  to  lock  Jove  from  a  ssmod,  shall 
By  warranting  moon-light  conlec  thee,  oh,  when 
Her  twinning  cherries  shall  their  sweetness  fall 
Upon  thy  tasteftil  lips,  what  wilt  thou  think 
Of  rotten  kings  or  blubberM  queens?  what  care 
For  what  thou  feel'st  not,  what  thou  feel*Bt  bemg  able 
To  make  Mars  spurn  his  drum  ?    Oh,  if  thou  couch 
But  one  night  with  her,  every  hour  in*t  will 
Take  hostage  of  thee  for  a  hundred,  and 
Thou  Shalt  remember  nothing  man  than  what 
That  banquet  bids  thee  to !»  iNd.p.908. 

1  immd,  to  iMe  Werks  sf  B.  end  F.y  p,  m, 
t  KnightlB  ffislqpsn  (Liknrf  •Ution),  xii.  451. 

»  «  Tksse^  sock  a  divinity  doch  hedge  our  Shakespeare  round,  tl|at  we  cannot  even  imiUts  his  style.    I  tried  to  fani- 
r  inths  Rtmens,  and,  when  I  had  done,  I  found  I  had  been  tracking  Beaumont  and  Fletchsr,  and  Mas- 
It  is  rsatly  very  curious.    At  flrst  sight  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporary  dramatistB  seem  to  write  in 
:  DoUdag  so  easy  as  to  fall  into  that  of  Massinger  and  the  odien ;  whilst  no  one  has  sver  yet  produced 
iCDMsivsd  sad  expressed  hi  the  Shakespearian  idiom.'*    Coleridge's  TliUs-TlBtt,  iL  131,  ed.  1835^ 
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**  Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  bast  turn'd  , 
Otmd  Neptiine  into  purple  ;  [whose  approach] 
Comets  pre  warn  ;  whose  havoc  in  vaat  field 
UnearthM  skulb  proclaim ;  whose  breath  blows  down 
The  teeming  Ceres*  foiston  ;  who  dost  pluck 
With  hand  amiipi>tcnt  fiom  forth  blue  clouds 
The  mason'd  turrets  ;  that  both  mak'st  and  break'st 
The  stony  girths  of  cities ;  me  thy  pupil, 
Youngest  follower  of  thy  drum,  instruct  this  day 
With  military  skill,  that  to  thy  laud 
I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee 
Be  styrd  the  lord  o'  the  day !    Give  me,  great  Macs, 
Some  token  of  thy  pleasure ! 
Oh,  great  corrector  of  enormous  times. 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  thou  grand  decider 
Of  dusty  and  old  tillei*,  that  heal'st  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 
O*  the  plurisy  of  people  ;  I  do  take 
Thy  sl«n«  auspiciously,  and  in  thy  name 
To  my  design  march  boldly  !  " 

Act  V.  sc.  IjPbSSQ. 

**  The  hot  hone,  hot  aa  fin, 
Took  toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  disorder 
His  power  could  give  his  will,  bounds,  comes  on  end. 
Forgets  schoul-doing,  being  therein  trained, 
And  of  kind  manage  ;  pig-like  he  whines 

At  the  sharp  rowel,  which  he  freu  at  rather  • 

Than  any  jot  obeys ;  seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boistemus  and  rough  Jadery  to  dis-seat 
His  lord  that  kept  it  bravely.*' 

Act  V.  sc  4,  p.  935. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  picture  painted  partly  by  Michael  Angelo  and  partly  by  Correggio,  it  would  not 
present  a  stronger  contrast  of  styles  than  wc  meet  with  in  The  Tico  Noble  Kinsmen.  To  proTe  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  I  need  only  quote  a  speech  from  one  of  those  scenes  which  are  vhquestionably  by 
Fleteher; 

"  No,  Palamon, 
Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us :  here  we  are, 
^  And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must  wither. 
Like  a  too-timely  spring  ;  here  age  must  find  us, 
And,  which  is  heavic<t|,  Palamon,  unmarried  ; 
The  sweet  embracer  of  a  loving  wife, 
Loaden  with  kisses,  arm'd  with  thousand  Cupids, 
Shall  never  clasp  our  necks  ;  no  issue  know  us, 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e*er  see. 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach  them 
Boldly  to  gaze  against  bright  arms,  and  say 
*  Remember  what  your  fathers  were,  and  conquer !  > 
The  fair  ey'd  ma.UU  shall  weep  our  banishments. 
And  in  their  songs  curse  ever-blinded  Fortune, 
Till  die  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature :  this  is  all  our  world  ; 
We  shall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another; 
Hear  nothing  but  the  clock  that  tells  our  woes ; 
The  vine  shall  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it ; 
Summer  sliall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights, 
But  dead-cold  Winter  must  inhabit  here  still." 

Act  ii.  sc  1,  pi  909. 

The  passages  selected  hy  Mr.  Knight  from  Chapman's  dramas  as  "  of  a  similar  nature ''  to  some  in 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  are  certainly  very  unlike  them  in  two  respects — in  wanting  compression  of 
thought,  and  in  being  composed  on  another  system  of  versification.    Let  the  reader  judge : 
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Tbb  Two  Noblb  KiivtMBir. 
"  We  come  oneeaeomibly  ;  but  when  could  Grief 
Coil  forth,  ae  onpeng'd  Judgment  can,  fltt^it  time 

VoLiLpLgoa 


**  Oh,  you  heavenly  chaimeri, 
What  things  yon  make  of  ue  !  for  what  we  lack 
We  laugh,  for  what  we  have  are  eony ;  still 
Ave  children  in  some  kind.**  p.  996. 


«» Let  th»  event. 
That  neverening  arbitrator,  tell  us 
When  we  know  all  oursdvee ;  and  let  us  (i^w 
The  becking  of  oor  chance  !  *' 

pug05. 


CHAnfAir. 
«  Sin  is  a  coward,  madam,  and  insults 
But  on  our  weakness,  in  his  trueet  valor ; 
And  so  our  ignorance  tames  us,  that  we  let 
His  shadows  fright  us.** 

Butty  D*  Jiwkcu,  1606,  sig.  D  a 

**  O,  the  good  God  of  gods. 
How  blind  is  pride !  what  eagles  we  are  still 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men  I 
What  beetles  in  our  own  !  ** 

^SJ>bo<«,  1605,  sig.  GSL 

**  O,  the  strange  difference  'twizt  us  and  the  stars  ! 
They  work  with  inclinations  strong  and  Atal, 
And  nothing  know :  and  we  know  all  their  working, 
And  nouf^t  can  do,  or  nothing  can  prevent.'* 

Byron**  CoiutptraeM,  1606,  sig.  F  SL 


We  are  next  to  inquire  whether  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  worked  simultaneously  on  this  tragedy,  and 
what  was  the  probable  date  of  its  first  representation.  Mr.  Spalding  believes  that  it  was  written  by 
Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  in  coalition,  Shakespeare  having  chosen  the  story  and  arranged  the  plot.  I 
shall  presently  arrive  at  another  conclusion.  —  The  tale  of  Chaucer,  on  which  The  Two  Noble  Kintmen  is 
founded,  had  been  dramatized  at  a  much  earlier  period.  A  play  called  Palamonand  Arcyte  ^  (by  Richard 
Edwards)  was  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  hall  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  in  1566 ;  and  we 
learn  from  Henslowe's  Diary  that  a  piece  entitled  Palamon  and  Arsett  was  acted  several  times  at  the  New- 
ington  theatre  in  1594.'  Mr.  Collier  conjectures  that  the  last-mentioned  piece  may  have  been  a  rifaci- 
mento  of  Edwards's  play,  and  that  in  1594  Shakespeare  may  have  introduced  into  Palamon  and  ^r»ett 
those  alterations  and  additions  which  afterwards  "  were  employed  by  Fletcher  in  the  play  as  it  was  print- 
ed in  1634."  '  But  I  suspect  that  the  Palamon  and  Arsett  of  1594  was  a  distinct  piece  fh)m  the  academical 
drama  of  1566 ;  and  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  **  Shakespearian  '*  portions  of  Tfie  Tito  Noble 
Kintmen  were  composed  so  early  as  1594,  —  stamped  as  they  every  where  are  with  the  manner  of 
Shakespeare's  later  years.  In  January  1609-10,  a  warrant  was  granted  (but  never  carried  into  effect) 
which  empowered  Babome,  Shakespeare,  Field  and  Kirkham,  "  to  provide  and  bring  upp  a  convenient 
nomber  of  ehUdren,  who  shall  be  called  the  Children  of  her  Majesties  Revels,"  and  who  are  thereby  author- 
ized to  act  "  within  the  Blackfrycrs,  in  our  Citie  of  London  or  els  where  within  our  realme  of  England ;  '* 
and  together  with  the  draught  of  the  warrant,  there  has  been  preserved  a  list  of  pieces  which  were  to  be 
acted  by  those  Children.^  In  that  list  is  a  play  called  Kinsmen.  Now,  while  I  have  little  doubt  that  it 
was  an  alteration  of  the  Palamon  and  Arsett  of  1594, 1  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  said 
alteration  was  by  Shakespeare,  and  made  only  a  short  time  anterior  to  the  issuing  of  the  warrant.  But 
whatever  be  the  date  of  the  "  Shakespearian  "  portions  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinemeny  I  feel  assured  that  they 
were  written  long  before  Fletcher's  contributions  to  the  play.  The  latter  include  the  distraction  of  the 
Jailer's  Daughter,  which  in  some  points  is  a  direct  plagiarism  of  Ophelia's  madness  in  Hamlet ;  and 
it  is  highly  improbable  that,  if  the  two  dramatists  had  worked  together  on  the  tragedy,  Fletcher  would 
have  ventured  to  make  so  free  with  the  poetical  property  of  Shakespeare :  indeed,  I  fully  assent  to  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Knight's  remark,  that  ''  the  underplot,  —  the  love  of  the  Jailer's  Daughter  for  Palamon, 
her  agency  in  his  escape  from  prison,  her  subsequent  madness,  and  her  imnatural  and  revolting  union 
with  one  who  is  her  lover  under  these  circumstances,  —  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  conceived  by  Shake- 
speare, andfhrther  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  work  with  which  he  was  concerned."  Finally, — I  would  sup- 
pose that  Fletcher,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  undertook  to  remodel  the  Kintmen ;  that  he  retained  all 
those  additions  which  had  been  made  to  it  by  Shakespeare,  but  tampering  with  them  hare  and  there ;  and 
that  he  wrought  it  into  the  drama  which  we  now  possess  under  the  title  of  The  Tioo  Noble  Kinsmen.* 

1  This  piece  has  perished.  Weber,  Mr.  Spalding,  and  others  (deceived  by  that  arch-Inventor  of  editions,  Chetwood) 
mentions  it  as  having  been  printed  in  1585. 

s  Heoslowe'S  JDiory,  pp.  41, 43, 44,  ed.  Collier.  •  AL  p.  41. 

«  Collier^  Lift  ^  Shekttpeart,  p.  cexxiz. 

•  Aeeocding  to  the  title-page  of  4to  1634,  The  TVe  MtUt  JTm^men  was  "  pretenttd  et  the  Blatkfiiert  hy  the  Kingt  Jlfs- 
jettitt  Strveats."  Mr.  Spalding  understands  "  the  Ebift  Majettiet  Servanit "  to  mean  the  servants  of  King  James.  I 
Mieve  that  those  of  Charles  the  Fint  are  intended :  Sir  Aston  Colcaine  (in  some  lines  already  cited,  p.  38)  says  that 
PIslEher,  afler  Beaumont's  death, 

<(  suffered  not  the  Globe  and  Blaek-Friert  Stagt 
T*  envy  the  gloiies  of  a  former  Age.'* 
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ADDITIONAL   NOTE. 

p.  10.  JHtlUMt9^tmbHjAaFarumrjf,lS06-7,Scc]  Sinee  the  earlier  put  of  thii  Menoir  was  pftntod,  Dr  BUm  bu 
kindly  fiunUMd  me  with  the  following  extract  (nrn  the  Matriculation  Register : 
**  Broadgatee. 
1596    Feb.  4. 
Henrtc.  Beawmont  Leceet  Baron,  fll.  «ttt.  15. 
Joh.  Beawmont  Leceet  Baron.  flL  14. 
Franciac.  Beawmont  Leceet  Baron.  flL  «ttt  18.** 


APPENDIX  I. 


THE   WILL  OF  BISHOP  FLETCHER. 

(from   the   REaiSTRT    OF  THE    PREROOATIVE    COURT    OF   CANTERBURY.) 

In  the  name  of  Ood  Amen,  -ncesimo  sexto  die  mensis  Octobris  (1593),  I,  Richarde  Bishopp  of  Wigorn, 
hir  Majesties  Highe  Almner,  doe  make  and  ordeyne  this  my  last  will  and  testamente  in  manner  and  forme 
Iblloiwinge.  My  sowle  sanctefyed  by  faith  in  Ihcsus  Christe  I  doe  resigne  wiUinglye  Tnto  God  that 
gaae  yt  me,  and  my  bodye  to  the  earthe  from  whence  yt  was  taken,  theare  to  sleepe  till  the  daic  of  the 
restoiinge  of  all  thingcs,  att  which  tyme  I  knowc,  my  Redeemer  li\'inge,  I  shall  see  God  in  my  fleshe,  and 
•  shall  then  in  bodye  and  sonle  receaue  the  fruition  of  everlastinge  glorye  with  all  his  Sainctes  :  this  hope 
hitlii^he  God  of  all  comforte  laide  vpp  in  my  breste.  Item,  I  geue  to  the  poore  of  Watforde  in  Hart- 
fordshire  tenne  poundes ;  Item,  I  geue  to  the  poore  of  Cranbroke  in  Kente  fTyve  powndes ;  Item,  I  geue  to 
the  poore  of  Rye  ffyre  powndes ;  Item,  I  geue  to  the  poore  of  Petcrboroughc  flfyye  powndes ;  Item,  I  gene 
to  the  poore  of  Chelsey  ffyre  powndes ;  to  be  distributed  by  the  Ministers  of  echo  place  where  they  shall 
tiiincke  most  needefull.  Item,  I  geue  to  Bennett  CoUedge  in  Cambridge  my  peece  of  plate  of  one  estriges 
egge.  Item,  I  will  that  my  house  att  Chelsea  wherein  I  dwell,  and  the  house  which  I  boughte  of  Mr. 
Hungerfordc,  and  the  leasse  of  Fishers  house  and  gardeyne,  shalbe  all  souldc  by  my  executours  to  the  beste 
Talue,  and  the  money  thereof  arrysinge  to  be  disposed  and  ymployed,  by  suche  coucnient  vse  as  shalbe 
thought  best  by  myne  executours,  towardes  the  educacion  of  my  children.  Also,  I  will  that  my  plate 
mnd  all  my  moreables  whatsoever,  goodes  and  chattells,  shall  likewyse  be  soldo  to  the  beste  advauntage, 
and  the  money  thereof  to  be  imployed  to  the  educacion  of  my  children.  And  my  will  is,  that  as  my 
children  come  to  the  age  of  one  and  twentye  ycares  or  marriage,  CTcrie  one  shall  haue  his  or  their  porcion 
accordinge  to  proporcion,  that  is,  the  whole  beinge  deryded  into  so  manie  partes  as  I  haue  children  nowe 
livinge,  that  is,  nyne,  cverie  one  to  haue  and  receaue  att  suche  tyme  before  saide  equall  rate  and  soome 
of  money.  Item,  I  geue  to  Nathaniell  Fletcher  and  John  Fletcher  all  my  bookes,  to  be  devyded  be- 
twene  them  equallie.  And  yf  anyc  of  my  children  die  before  the  saide  age  or  marriage,  then  I  will  that 
tache  porcion  of  money  as  they  should  haue  hadd  shalbe  equallye  de\7ded  amounges  the  rest.  Item,  I 
geue  vnto  my  brother  Doctor  Fletcher  twenty  powndes  and  all  my  apparrell,  save  my  Parliamente  robes. 
Item,  I  geue  vnto  my  sister  Pownoll  twentye  powndes.  Item,  I  gcve  vnto  Mr.  Doctor  James  of  Bristoll 
my  standinge  cnppe  of  cristall;  which  Doctor  James  and  my  brother  Doctor  Fletcher  I  doe  make  and 
ordeyne  my  executours  of  this  my  last  will  and  testamente,  eamestlie  and  with  all  instaunce  desyringe 
them  to  see  the  same  executed  and  all  thinges  therein  donn  and  performed  to  the  good  of  my  children  and 
their  Chrystian  and  godlie  educacion,  that,  as  by  Goddesholie  ordynaunce  I  haue  bene  their  life  father  of 
their  liefe,  so  God  in  mercye  woulde  vouchsaufc  to  bee  the  fynisher  of  their  ioye  in  Heaven,  wheare  I 
trustc  to  receaue  them.  And  I  doe  hearteUe  praie  my  good  and  lovinge  freindes  Mr.  Doctor  Bancrof te  and 
>lr.  Doctor  Cosen  to  be  assistauntes  to  my  executours  and  ouerseers  thereof  for  the  better  performinge 
of  all  things  ?  therein ;  and  I  doe  giue  eche  one  of  them  a  ringe  of  golde,  thone  with  a  dcathes  heade,  and 
the  other  which  Sir  Fraunces  Drake  gaiie  me.  '  And  I  doe  geue  to  Mr.  Warde  a  ringe  of  goulde  that 
waa  my  ffathers  with  a  heade  graven  in  yt.  I  giue  to  Nathaniell  all  my  wearinge  lynnen  for  my  bodye, 
•hixtes,  bandes,  handkerchers.  In  witnes  whereof  I  haue  hereto  putt  my  hande  and  scale,  and  declared 
the  same  to  be  my  testamente,  so  signed  and  sealed  the  dale  and  yeare  aboue  wrytten  in  the  presence  of 
Rich :  Wigom. 

Probatom  fuit  Testamentum  suprascriptum  apud  London,  coram  veneri^bili  viro  Magistro  WilHelmo 
Lewin,  Legnm  Doctore,  Curie  Prerogatiue  Cantuar.  Magistro,  Custode,  siue  Commissario,  vicesimo  se- 
>  die  mentis  Junij  anno  Domini  millesimo  quingentesimo  nonagesimo  sexto,  &c. 
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THE  WILL  OF  JUDGE  BEAUMONT. 

(raOM  THE   REOISTRT    OF  THE    PREaOGATIVE   COURT   OF   CANTERBURY.) 

In  the  name  of  Ood  Amen,  I  Francis  Beamoante»  of  Ghracedew  in  the  countie  of  Leicester,  one  of  thee 
Queenes  Majesties  Justices  of  her  heighnes  Courte  of  Common  Pleas,  being  sicke  of  bodie,  bat  of  good 
and  perfect  rememberaunce,  thankes  be  to  Almightie  Ood,  doe  make  and  ordaine  this  my  laste  will  and 
testamente  in  manner  and  forme  followinge.  First,  I  giue  and  bequeathe  my  soule  to  Almightie  Gk>d, 
hopinge  to  be  saued  by  the  merrittes,  death,  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christe,  and  by  no  other  meanes.  Item, 
my  bodye  to  be  buryed  at  the  discrecion  of  my  executors.  Item,  I  giue  and  bequeath  vnto  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  Beawmounte  seaven  hundered  poundes  of  lawfull  money  of  England ;  the  same  to  be  leyvieA  •f 
the  issues  and  proffittes  of  my  tithes  of  Shepshed  and  Belton  in  the  said  countie  of  Leicester,  after  the 
rate  of  fowerscore  poundes  a  yeare,  for  both  the  said  tythes,  to  the  tsc  of  the  saide  Elizabeth,  by  Henrye 
Beawmounte  of  Colderton  Esquier,  or  by  such  as  the  said  Henry  shall  nominate  or  appoynt  by  his  last 
will  and  testamente  for  that  purpose.  Item,  I  doc  by  this  my  present  last  will  and  testamente  ordaine 
that  the  profittes  and  comodities  of  the  tythe  of  Chaddesden  in  the  countie  of  Derb.,  and  the  rentes, 
issues,  profittes,  and  commodities  of  the  lordshipp  of  Cottens  in  the  said  countie  of  Derb.  shalbe  levyed 
for  the  payment  of  my  debtes,  togither  with  my  goodes  and  chattells,  vntill  the  same  be  ftillie  contented 
and  payed  by  my  said  executors.  Item,  I  doe  giue  vnto  William  Harley,  my  oulde  and  faythefull  ser- 
Taunte,  in  consideracion  of  his  good  and  paynefull  service,  a  lease  of  the  messuage  or  tenemente  in 
Swannington  in  the  said  countie  of  Leicester,  nowe  in  his  occupacion,  or  of  his  assignes,  with  all  the 
landes,  closes,  commons,  proffites,  and  commoditcs  to  the  same  belonginge,  for  the  terme  of  twcntie  and 
one  yeares  from  Michaelmas  next  comminge,  paying  the  oulde  and  accustomed  rente.  Item,  I  doe  giue 
vnto  Richarde  Hall  my  servaunte,  in  consideracion  of  his  good  service,  howseroemeth  in  the  Manner 
Howse  of  Normanton,  and  a  close  ther  called  the  Parke,  adioyninge  to  the  sayed  Manner  Howse,  and 
thre  acres  of  arable  lande  in  every  of  the  feildes  of  Normanton  aforesaid,  with  commons  answerable  to 
the  same,  in  the  feilde  and  precinctes  of  Normanton  aforesaide,  for  the  tearme  of  eleauen  yeares  from 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciacion  of  our  Ladye  last  paste.  Item,  I  doe  giue  vnto  John  Copelandc  my 
servaunte,  for  his  good  service,  during  hia  life,  one  annuitie  or  yearelie  rente  of  five  markes,  to  be  issuing 
outc  of  all  my  landes  and  tenementes.  Item,  I  doe  giue  vnto  Roberte  Kirkly^  James  Hepe,  and  Robert 
Lingard,  my  servauntes,  tenn  poundes,  to  be  equallie  deuided  amongest  them.  Item,  my  will  and  mind 
is,  that  Edwarde  Sharpe,  Mr.  Robinson  the  person  of  Osgathorpe,  Hughe  Lowe,  and  John  Smithc,  or 
anie  els  whosoever  that  have  taken  anie  groundcs  or  closes  of  me  for  one  and  twcntie  yeares  or  lesse 
tearme,  and  have  payed  theire  money  for  them,  shall  enioy  the  same  closes  and  groundes  according  to 
theire  bargaine  and  bargaines,  albeit  the  same  leases  be  not  scaled.  Item,  I  giue  mto  John  Wrighte  and 
Gawin  Orenolde,  my  servauntes,  twcntie  nobles,  to  be  equallie  devided  amongest  them.  And  executors 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testamente,  I  nominate  and  appoynte  Henry  Beawmounte  of  Colerton  in  the 
said  countie  of  Leicester,  George  Sherley  of  Staunton  in  the  saide  countie  of  Leicester,  and  Roberte 
Brokesley  of  Sholeby  in  the  said  countye  of  Leicester,  Esquiers,  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testamente,  the  one  and  twentith  daye  of  Aprill  in  the  fortith  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  soueraigne 
ladie  Queene  Elizabeth,  &c.  Item,  I  doe  further  giue  vnto  Phillipp  Vincente  and  John  Towne,  my 
servauntes,  in  consideracion  of  theire  goode  service,  twcntie  nobles  a  yeare  a  peece,  to  ech  of  them 
during  theire  lives,  to  be  iftuing  out  of  all  my  landes  and  tenementes  within  the  realme  of  England, 
to  be  payed  equallie  by  even  porcions  at  the  fcastes  of  St.  Michaell  tharkeangell  and  the  Annunciacion 
of  our  blessed  Lady  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  the  fir^t  payment  thereof  to  begin  at  the  feast  of  St.  Mi- 
ehaeU  tharcheangell  next  comminge.  Item,  I  do  giue  vnto  my  servauntes,  Wilb'am  Eyre,  Humphrey 
Wooluerston,  George  Tate,  and  James  Royle,  twentye  poundes,  to  be  equallie  deuided  amongest 
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tiifem.  Wittnesaes  FhiUipp  Vincent,  Humfrey  Woolferstone,William  Eyre,  George  Tate,  James  Boyle, 
libbewB  Darby. 

A  Codicill  to  be  annexed  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Frauncis  Beawmoonte,  one  of  her  Majesties 
Jostices  of  her  Highenes  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  followeth,  Tie*. 

Tppon  the  two  and  twentith  daye  of  Aprill,  anno  Domini  millesimo  quingentesimo  nonagesimo 
oetaTo,  Begniqne  Domine  noatre  Regine  Elizabeth,  &c.,  quadrogesimo,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
daye,  the  said  Mr.  Beawmount,  being  of  perfect  minde  and  memory,  and  purposinge  to  add  some  thinge 
mto  his  last  will  and  testamentc  made  the  daye  next  before,  spake  theise  wordes  or  the  like  in  effecte, 
that  is  to  saye,  I  haae  lefte  somewhat  oute  of  my  will  which  is  this,  I  will  that  my  daughter  Elizabeth 
haae  all  the  Jewells  that  were  her  mothers,  beinge  then  and  theire  present  diuerse  and  sonndry  credible 
wittnesses. 

Probatum  fiiit  Teetamentum,  ynacum  Ccdicillo,  apud  London,  coram  venerabili  yiro  Magistro  Johanne 
Gibson,  Legnm  Doetore,  Curie  prerogat.  Can»..  Magistro,  Custode,  siue  Gommissario,  octavo  die  mensis 
Xs^jy  anno  Domini  millesimo  quingentesimo  nonar;9suno  octauo,  &c. 

TOkl.  9 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  PLAYERS. 

PREFIXED   TO   THE   FOLIO    OF    1647. 

7b  the  Right  Bonorable  Philipt  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff  and 
Shurland,  Lord  Parr  and  Roes  of  Kendal^  Lord  Fitzhugh,  Marmyon,  and  Saint  Quintin,  Knight 
of  the  matt  noble  Ordtr  of  the  Gwrtert  and  one  of  Hie  Mcjesty'a  mott  Honorable  Privy  Council ; 
and  our  singular  good  Lord* 

Mt  Lord, 

There  is  none  among  all  the  names  of  honor  that  hath  more  encouraged  the  legitimate  Muses  of 
this  latter  age  than  that  which  is  owing  to  your  family ;  whose  coronet  shines  brighArith  the  natiTe 
lustre  of  its  own  jewels,  which,  with  the  access  of  some  beams  of  Sidney  twisted  with  their  flame,  pre- 
sents a  constellation  from  whose  influence  all  good  may  be  still  expected  upon  wit  and  learning. 

At  this  truth  we  rejoice ;  but  yet  aloof,  and  in  our  own  valley ;  for  we  dare  not  approach  with  any 
eapacity  in  ourselTes  to  apply  your  smile,  since  we  have  only  preserved,  as  trustees  to  the  ashes  ef  the 
authors,  what  we  exhibit  to  your  honor,  it  being  no  more  our  own  than  those  imperial  crowns  and  gar- 
lands were  the  soldiers*  who  were  hon6rably  designed  for  their  conveyance  before  the  triumpher  to  the 
CapitoL 

But  directed  by  the  example  of  some^  who  once  steered  in  our  quality,  and  so  fortunately  aspired  to 
choose  your  Honor,  joined  with  your  (now  glorified)  brother,  patrons  to  the  flowing  compositions  of  the 
then  expired  sweet  swan  of  Avon,  Shakespeare ;  and  since,  more  particularly  bound  to  your  lordship's 
most  constant  and  diffusive  goodness,  from  which  we  did  for  many  calm  years  derive  a  subsistence  to 
ourselves,  and  protection  to  the  scene  (now  withered,  and  condemned,  as  we  fear,  to  a  long  winter  and 
fftcrility),  we  have  presumed  to  offer  to  yourself  what  before  was  never  printed  of  these  authors. 

Had  they  been  less  than  all  the  treasure  we  had  contr^ted  in  the  whole  age  of  poesy  (some  few  poems 
of  their  own  excepted,  which,  already  published,  command  their  entertainment  with  all  lovers  of  art  and 
language),  or  were  they  not  the  most  justly  admired  and  beloved  pieces  of  wit  and  the  world,  we  should 
have  taught  ourselves  a  less  ambition. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  humble  tender  of  our  duties ;  and,  till  we  fail  in  our  obedience  to  all  your 
commands,  vouchsafe  we  may  be  known  by  the  cognizance  and  character  of, 

Mt  Lord, 

Your  Honor's  most  bounden, 

John  Lowin,  Joseph  Taylor, 

Richard  Robinson,  Robert  Benfrild, 

Etl^rd  Swanston,  Thomas  Pollard, 

Hugh  Clearre,  Willla.m  Allen, 

Stephen  Hamherton,  Theophilus  Byrd. 

1  the  example  tf  mme,  Jbc]  "  L  e.  Heminge  and  Condell,  who  in  1G23  published  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Works.  They  dedicated  them  to  this  same  nobleman,  then  Earl  of  Montgomeiy,  and  his  elder  brother  William  Eail  of 
Pembroke."    £i2. 1778. 
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TO   THE   READER. 

PREFIXED   TO   THE    FOLIO    OF    1647^ 

PoETKT  IB  the  child  of  nature,  which,  regulated  and  made  beautiful  by  art,  presenteth  the  most  har- 
monious of  all  other  compositions  ;  among  which  (if  we  rightly  consider)  the  dramatical  is  the  most 
absolute,  in  regard  of  those  transcendent  abilities  which  should  wait  upon  the  composer ;  who  must 
have  more  than  the  instruction  of  libraries  (which  of  itself  is  but  a  cold  contemplative  knowledge),  there 
being  required  in  him  a  soul  miraculously  knowing  and  conyersing  with  all  mankind,  enabling  him  to 
express  not  only  the  phlegm  and  folly  of  thick-skinned  men,  but  the  strength  and  maturity  of  the  wise, 
the  air  and  insinnations  of  the  court,  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  soldier,  the  yirtues  and  passions 
of  erery  noble  ttndition,  nay,  the  counsels  and  characters  of  the  greatest  princes. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  vast  comprehension,  and  hath  not  happened  in  many  ages.  Be  it,  then,  remem> 
bered,  to  the  glory  of  our  own,  that  all  these  are  demonstrative  and  met  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
whom  but  to  mention,  is  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  all  former  names,  and  benight  posterity ;  this  book 
boiffi^  without  flattery,  the  greatest  monument  of  the  scene  that  time  and  humanity  have  produced,  and 
aaust  live,  not  only  the  crown  and  sole  reputation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  all  other  nations  and 
languages ;  for,  it  may  be  boldly  averred,  not  one  indiscretion  hath  branded  this  paper  in  all  the  lines, 
this  being  the  authentic  wit  that  made  Blackfriars  an  academy,  where  the  three  hours'  spectacle,  while 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  presented,  was  *  usually  of  more  advantage  to  the  hopeful  young  heir  than 
a  costly,  dangerous  foreign  travel,  with  the  assistance  of  a  governing  monsieur  or  signor  to  boot ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  young  spirits  of  the  time,  whose  birth  and  quality  made  them  iihpatient 
of  the  sourer  ways  of  education,  have,  from  the  attentive  hearing  these  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of 
wit  and  carriage  of  the  most  severely-employed  students,  while  these  recreations  were  digested  into  rules, 
and  the  Tery  pleasure  did  edify :  how  many  passable  discoursing  dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good  credit 
upon  the  bare  stock  of  two  or  three  of  these  single  scenes ! 

And  now,  reader,  in  this  tragical  age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so  much  out-acted,  congratulate 
thy  own  happiness,  that,  in  this  silence  of  the  stage,  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  read  these  inimitable  plays, 
to  dwell  and  converse  in  these  immortal  groves,  which  were  only  showed  our  fathers  in  a  conjuring- 
glass,  as  suddenly  removed  as  represented ;  the  landscrap  *  is  now  brought  homo  by  this  optic,  and  the 
press,  thought  too  pregnant  before,  shall  be  now  looked  upon  as  greatest  benefactor  to  Englishmen,  that 
must  acknowledge  all  the  felicity  of  wit  and  words  to  this  derivation. 

You  may  here  find  passions  raised  to  that  excellent  pitch,  and  by  such  insinuating  degrees,  that  you 
shall  not  choose  but  consent  and  go  along  with  them,  finding  yourself  at  last  grown  insensibly  the  very 
same  person  you  read ;  and  then  stand  admiring  the  subtile  tracks  of  your  engagement.  Fall  on  a 
scene  of  love,  and  you  will  never  believe  the  writers  could  have  the  least  room  left  in  their  souls  for 
another  passion ;  peruse  a  scene  of  manly  rage,  and  you  would  swear  they  cannot  be  expressed  by  the 
ssme  hands ;  but  both  are  so  excellently  wrought,  you  must  confess  none  but  the  same  hands  could 
work  them. 

Would  thy  melancholy  have  a  cure  ?  thou  shalt  laugh  at  Democritus  himself,  and  but  reading  one 
piece  of  this  comic  variety,  find  thy  exalted  fancy  in  Elysium ;  and,  when  thou  art  sick  of  this  cure,  (for 
the  excess  of  delight  may  too  much  dilate  thy  soul,)  thou  shalt  meet  almost  in  every  leaf  a  soft  pur- 
ling passion  or  spring  of  sorrow,  so  powerfully  wrought  high  by  the  tears  of  innocence  and  wronged 
lorers,  it  shall  persuade  thy  eyes  to  weep  into  the  stream,  and  yet  smile  when  they  contribute  to  their 
own  ruins. 

Infinitely  more  might  be  said  of  these  rare  copies  ;  but  let  the  ingenuous  '  reader  peruse  them,  and  he 
viQ  find  them  so  able  to  speak  their  own  worth,  that  they  need  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  trumpet, 

1  wu]  Old  ed.  «<  were.*' 

>  Indtermp]  Alterad  by  the  modem  editors  to  **  landscape  ;'*  but,  as  the  word  is  variously  spelt  by  our  early  writers, 
tte  pitiiil  very  nnosual  form  is  perhaps  not  an  error  of  the  pre^. 
s  mgtKumu]  Used  here  (as  it  frequently  i»  by  our  old  wriren)  for  —  ingenious. 
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since  any  one  of  these  incomparable  pieces,  well  understood,  will  prove  a  preface  to  the  rest ;  and  if  the 
reader  can  taste  the  best  wit  ever  trod  our  English  stage,  he  will  be  forced  himself  to  become  a  breathing 
panegyric  to  them  all. 

Not  to  detain  or  prepare  thee  lons^cr,  be  as  capricious  and  sick -brained  as  ignorance  and  malice  can 
make  thee,  here  thou  art  rectified ;  or  be  as  healthful  as  the  inward  calm  of  an  honest  heart,  learning, 
and  temper,  can  state  thy  disposition,  yet  this  book  may  be  thy  fortunate  concernment  and  companion. 

It  is  not  80  remote  in  time  but  very  many  gentlemen  may  remember  these  authors  ;  and  some,  familiar 
in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon  every  pleasant  occasion  so  fluent,  to  talk  a  comedy.  He  most 
be  a  bold  man  that  dares  undertake  to  write  their  lives :  what  I  have  to  say  is,  we  have  the  precious 
remains ;  and,  as  the  wisest  contemporaries  acknowledge  they  lived  a  miracle,  I  am  very  confident  this 
volume  cannot  die  without  one. 

WTiat  more  specially  concern [s]  these  authors  and  their  works,  is  told  thee  by  another  hand,  in  the 
following  Epistle  of  the  Stationer  to  the  Readers. 

Farewell :  read,  and  fear  not  thine  own  understanding ;  this  book  will  create  a  clear  one  in  thee ;  and 
when  thou  hast  considorod  thy  purchase,  thou  wilt  call  the  price  of  it  a  charity  to  thyself,  and  at  the 
same  time  forgive 


Thy  friend,  and  these  authors'  humble  admirer, 

Jambs  Shiblbt. 


/•, 
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THE  STATIONER  TO   THE   READERS. 

PREFIXED   TO   THE    FOLIO    OF    1647. 
QWHTLKUMK, 

Before  you  engage  farther,  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  thefte  particulars.  Ton  haye  here  a  new 
book ;  I  ean  speak  it  clearly ;  for  of  all  this  large  volume  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  not  one,  till  now, 
was  erer  jointed  before.  A  collection  of  plays  is  commonly  but  a  new  impression,  the  scattered  pieces 
which  were  printed  single  being  then  only  re-published  together :  'tis  otherwise  here. 

Next,  as  it  is  all  new,  so  here  is  not  any  thing  spurious  or  imposed :  I  had  the  originals  from 
nth  as  receiTef  them  from  the  authors  themselves ;  by  those,  and  none  other,  I  publish  this  edition. 

And  as  here's  nothing  but  what  is  genuine  and  theirs,  so  you  will  find  here  are  no  omissions ;  you  have 
not  only  all  I  could  get,  but  all  that  you  must  erer  expect :  for,  besides  those  which  were  formerly  print- 
ed, there  is  not  any  piece  written  by  these  authors,  either  jointly  or  seTcrally,  but  what  arc  now  pub- 
Bshed  to  the  world  in  this  Yolume.*  One  only  play  I  must  except  (for  I  mean  to  deal  openly) ;  'tis  a 
comedy  called  1%e  JVUd-Cfoose  Chase,''  which  hath  been  long  lost,  and,  I  fear,  irrecoverable ;  for  a  person 
of  quality  borrowed  it  from  the  actors  many  years  since,  and,  by  the  n^ligence  of  a  servant,  it  was  never 
returned ;  therefore,  now  I  put  up  this  si  guts,  that  whosoever  hereafter  happily  meets  with  it  shall  be 
thankfully  satisfied,  if  he  please  to  send  it  home. 

Some  plays,  you  know,  written  by  these  authors,  were  heretofore  printed ;  I  thought  not  convenient 
to  mix  them  with  this  volume,  which  of  itself  is  entirely  new.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  rendered  the 
book  so  voluminous,  that  ladies  and  gentlewomen  would  have  found  it  scarce  manageable,  who  in 
works  of  this  nature  mxist  first  be  remembered.  Besides,  I  considered  those  former  pieces  had  been  so 
bog  printed  and  reprinted,  that  many  gentlemen  were  already  furnished ;  and  I  would  have  none  say 
they  pay  twice  for  the  same  book. 

One  thing  I  must  answer  before  it  be  objeq^ ;  'tis  this.  When  these  comedies  and  tragedies  were 
presented  on  the  stage,  the  actors  omitted  some  scenes  and  passages,  with  the  authors'  consent,  as  oc- 
casion led  them ;  and  when  private  friends  desired  a  copy,  they  then,  and  justly  too,  transcribed  what 
they  acted :  but  now  you  have  both  all  that  was  acted,  and  all  that  was  not ;  even  the  perfect  full  origi- 
nahi,'  without  the  least  mutilation ;  so  that  were  the  authors  living  (and,  sure,  they  can  never  die),  they 
themselves  would  challenge  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  here  published ;  this  volume  being  now 
so  complete  and  finished,  that  the  reader  must  expect  no  future  alterations. 

For  literal  errors  committed  by  the  printer,  'tis  the  fashion  to  ask  pardon,  and  as  much  in  fashion  to 
take  no  notice  of  him  that  asks  it ;  but  in  this  also  I  have  done  my  endeavor.  'Twcre  vain  to  mention 
the  chargeableness  of  this  work  ;  for  those  who  owned  the  manuscripts  too  well  knew  their  value  to 
make  a  cheap  estimate  of  any  of  these  pieces  ;  and  though  another  joined  with  me  in  the  purchase  and 
printing,  yet  the  care  and  pains  was  wholly  mine,  which  I  found  to  be  more  than  you'll  easily  imagine, 
unless  you  knew  into  how  many  hands  the  originals  were  dispersed :  they  arc  all  now  happily  met  in  this 
book,  having  escaped  these  public  troubles  free  and  unmangled.  Heretofore,  when  gentlemen  desired 
but  a  copy  of  any  of  these  plays,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may  be  called  mean  where  every  one  is 
best)  cost  them  more  than  four  times  the  price  you  pay  for  the  whole  volume. 

I  should  scarce  have  adventured  in  these  slippery  times  on  such  a  work  as  this,  if  knowing  persons  had 
not  generally  assured  me  that  these  authors  were  the  most  unquestionable  wits  this  kingdom  hath  afforded. 
Master  Beaumont  was  ever  acknowledged  a  man  of  a  most  strong  and  searching  brain,  and,  his  years 

1  but  xkat  are  now  published  to  the  vor'd  tit  Vm  volume.^  "  The  stationer,  for  tho  credit  of  hui  book,  makes  an  assertion 
in  ihvi  place  which  i^  not  borne  out  %  tho  fact,  as  we  know,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  several  plays  are  lost, 
pn>babiy  irrecoverably."    Were  a. 

s  Tbt  tfUd-fioose  Ouue]  It  wa^  publijthod  in  IS.'ii  by  the  two  players,  Lowin  and  Taylor,  who  wore  then  reduced  to 
poverty  :  see  prefatory  matter  to  that  comedy. 

*  erem  tke  p  rftct  fall  oriffinaLt]  This  assertion  is  certainly  not  true  witli  respect  to  some  of  the  plays,  and  is,  in  all 
pci4nbiUty  untrue  as  regards  many  of  thorn. 
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considered,  the  most  judicioiu  wit  these  later  ages  have  produced :  he  died  young,  for  (which  was  an  in- 
▼aluahlo  loss  to  this  nation)  he  left  the  world  when  he  was  not  full  thirty  years  old.  Master  Fletcher 
survived,  and  lived  till  almost  fifty ;  whereof  the  world  now  enjoys  the  heneflt  It  was  once  in  my 
thoughts  to  have  printed  Master  Fletcher's  works  hy  themselves,  because  single  and  alone  he  would 
make  a  just  volume ;  but,  since  never  parted  while  they  lived,  I  conceive  it  not  equitable  to  separate 
their  ashes.  « 

It  becomes  not  me  to  say,  though  it  be  a  known  truth,  that  these  authors  had  not  only  high  unexpres- 
sible  gifts  of  nature,  but  also  excellent  acquired  parts,  being  furnished  with  arts  and  sciences  by  that 
liberal  education  they  had  at  the  university,  which,  sure,  is  the  best  place  to  make  a  great  wit  understand 
itself ;  this  their  works  will  soon  make  evident.  I  was  yery  ambitious  to  have  got  Master  Beaumont's 
picture ;  but  could  not  possibly,  though  I  spared  no  inquiry  in  those  noble  families  whence  he  was 
descended,  as  also  among  those  gentlemen  that  were  his  acquaintance  when  ho  was  of  the  Inner-Tem- 
ple :  the  best  pictures,  and  those  most  like  him,  you'll  find  in  this  volume.  This  figure  of  Master 
Fletcher  ^  was  cut  by  several  original  pieces,  which  his  friends  lent  me ;  but  withal  they  tell  me,  that 
his  unimitable  soul  did  shine  through  his  countenance  in  such  air  and  spirit,  that  the  painters  confessed 
it  was  not  easy  to  express  him :  as  much  as  could  be  you  have  here,  and  the  graver  hath  done  his  part. 

Whatever  I  have  scon  of  Master  Fletcher's  own  hand  is  firee  from  interlining ;  and  his  friends  affirm 
be  neTer  vrrit  any  one  thing  twice :  it  seems  he  had  that  rare  felicity  to  prepare  and  perfect  all  first  in  his 
own  brain  ;  to  shape  and  attire  his  notions,  to  add  or  lop  off,  before  he  committed  one  word  to  vraiting, 
and  never  touched  pen  till  all  was  to  stand  as  firm  and  immutable  as  if  engraven  in  brass  or  marble.  But 
I  keep  you  too  long  from  those  friends  '  of  his,  whom  'tis  fitter  for  you  to  read ;  only  accept  of  the  honest 
endeaTors  of 

One  that  is  a  servant  to  you  all. 


HUMPHBBT  MOBELBT. 


At  rum  Paiircs't  Abms,  in  St.  Pattl's  Chuhch-Yabo, 
Feb.  14th,  1646. 


1  T%u  figure  af  Mtu/Ur  FUteker]  i.  e.  the  portrait,  engraved  by  ManhalL    For  the  Latin  venes  under  it,  nee  the  last 
copy  but  one  of  the  oommendatory  poems. 
>  tkut  /Hatdt,  &c]  '*  Alhiding  to  the  conunendatory  verses  which  follow  next  in  the  firrt  folia*'    Wsbsb. 


THE   BOOKSELLERS  TO   THE   READER. 

PREFIXED   TO   THE    FOLIO    OF    1679. 

C0UKTXOU8  Reader, 

The  first  edition  of  these  plays  in  this  Tolume  having  found  that  acceptance  as  to  gite  ns 
enoooragement  to  make  a  second  impression,  we  were  rery  desirous  they  might  come  forth  as  correct  aa 
might  be.  And  we  were  Tery  opportunely  informed  of  a  copy  which  an  ingenious  and  worthy  gentleman 
had  taken  the  pains,  or  rather  the  pleasure,  to  read  over ;  wherein  ho  had  all  along  corrected  *  several 
Cuilts,  some  tery  gross,  which  had  crept  in  by  the  frequent  imprinting  of  them ;  his  corrections  were  the 
more  to  be  yalaed,  becanse  he  had  an  intimacy  with  both  our  authors,  and  had  been  a  spectator  of  most 
of  them  when  they  were  acted  in  their  lifetime.  This,  therefore,  we  resolved  to  purchase  at  any  rate,  and 
accordingly,  with  no  small  cost,  obtained  it.  From  the  same  hand  also  we  received  several  prologues  and 
epilogues,*  with  the  songs  appertaining  to  each  play,  which  were  not  in  the  former  edition,  but  are  now 
inserted  in  their  proper  places.  Besides,  in  this  edition  you  have  the  addition  of  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
pUys  more  than  were  in  the  former,  which  we  have  taken  the  pains  and  care  to  collect,  and  print  out  of 
({iiarto  in  this  volume,  which,  for  distinction  sake,  are  marked  with  a  star  in  the  catalogue  of  them  facing 
the  first  page  of  the  book.  And  whereas  in  several  of  the  plays  there  were  wanting  the  names  of  the 
persons  represented  therein,  in  this  edition  you  have  them  all  prefixed,  with  their  qualities,  which  will  be 
a  great  ease  to  the  reader.  Thus,  every  way  perfect  and  complete,  have  you  all,  both  tragedies  and  com- 
edies, that  were  ever  writ  by  our  authors,  a  pair  of  the  greatest  wits  and  most  ingenious  poets  of  their 
age ;  from  whose  worth  we  should  but  detract  by  our  most  studied  commendations. 

If  our  care  and  endeavors  to  do  our  authors  right,  in  an  incorrupt  and  genuine  edition  of  their  works, 
and  thereby  to  gratify  and  oblige  the  reader,  be  but  requited  with  a  suitable  entertainment,  we  shall  be 
eneooraged  to  bring  Ben  Jonson*B  two  volumes  into  one,  and  publish  them  in  this  form,  and  also  to 
Kprint  old  Shakespeare ;  both  which  are  designed  by 
Yours, 

Ready  to  serve  you, 

John  Marttn, 
Hbkrt  Hbrrinoman, 
Richard  Mariot. 

^  ktkaiM  9Umg  corrteud,  Stc]  "  Notwithstanding  this  boast,  in  many  plays  the  first  fi>Uo  is  ncit  correct  than  the 
•KODd."    Ed.l7n. 

s  $eetni  froUgwet  and  ifOtgamt  9te.]  <*  Several  of  these  had  been  i^fvioosly  printed  in  BeaoflKUt^  Poems  [1653].** 
Wusi. 
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OH 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHEE. 

P&EVIXED  TO  THE  70LI0   OF   1647.' 

TO  THE  STATIOMEB. 

Tbll  the  sad  world  that  now  the  laboring  pren 

Has  brought  forth  safe  a  child  of  happiness ; 

The  frontispiece  •  will  satisfy  the  wise 

And  good  so  well,  they  will  not  grudge  the  price. 

'Tis  not  all  kingdoms  join'd  in  one  could  buy 

(If  priz'd  aright)  so  true  a  library 

Of  man ;  where  we  the  characters  may  find 

Of  every  nobler  and  each  baser  mind. 

Desert  has  here  reward  in  one  good  line 

For  all  it  lost,  for  all  it  might  repine ; 

Vile  and  ignobler  things  are  open  laid. 

The  truth  of  their  false  colors  are  displayed : 

You'll  say  the  poet's  both  best  judge  and  priest ; 

No  guilty  soul  abides  so  sharp  a  test 

As  tiicir  smooth  pen ;  for  what  these  rare  men  writ 

Commands  the  world,  both  honesty  and  wit. 

GlUL2n>]B0N.' 


IN  MEMOBT  0  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHEB. 

Mbthouqht  our  Fletcher,  weary  of  this  crowd. 
Wherein  so  few  have  wit,  yet  all  are  loud, 
Unto  Elysium  fled,  where  he  alone 
Might  his  own  wit  admire,  and  ours  bemoan ; 

1  The  folio  of  1679  retaiiu  only  (and  in  the  following  order)  tboee  by  Waller,  Denham,  Jonson,  Corbet,  Earle,  Cartwright, 
(bis  firet  copy),  Palmer,  Maine,  Berkenhead,  L'Estrange,  and  Stanley. 

To  this  original  collection  of  commendatDiy  poems  I  have  added  notliing,  except  the  Latin  lines  by  Berkenhead  below 
the  engraved  portrait  of  Fletcher,  and  Sir  John  Beaumont**  Epitaph  on  his  brother.  Fur  other  commendatory  veise«, — cee 
the  prefatory  matter  to  The  FaWtful  Skrpherdegtj  Monsieur  Tlutmas^  The  Wdd-Qao$t  Ckattf  and  Beaamont**  P—wu, 

t  Tlu  Jrmttupieee]  i.  e.  the  portrait  of  Fletcher,  engraved  by  Marshall 

s  OroJitftMm]  Was,  mi»X  probably,  John  Villicns,  the  second  Vimcount  GrandiiKon.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1643,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  William  (celebrated  by  Clarendon),  who  died  at  Oxford  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  at  the  siege  of  Bristol :  but  the  date  of  hi4  own  death  is  uncertain ;  we  can  only  learn  (a^i  I  am  obligingly  informed 
by  C.  G.  Young,  Esq.  York  Herald),  thjit  he  died  before  1672.  Smnt  Ckryacstomey  ki»  ParvnrsiSy  ^e.  Translated  fry  (As 
Lord  Viaeawa  OroMdison,  Prisoner  m  tke  TW «•,  1C54,  is,  I  apprehend,  the  work  of  John,  Viscount  Grandison,  —  not  of  hu 
brother  William  (to  whom  it  is  assigned  by  Park  —  Waipole's  itey«<  tatd  JWMc  Auihors^  y,  188.) 
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But  soon  upon  those  flowery  banks  a  throng, 

Worthy  of  those  even  numbers  which  he  sung. 

Appeared,  and  though  those  ancient  laureates  strive, 

When  dead  themselves,  whose  raptures  should  surnTe^ 

For  his  temples  all  their  own  bays  allows, 

Not  sham'd  to  see  him  crown'd,  with  naked  brows. 

Homer  his  beautiful  Achilles  nam'd. 

Urging,  his  brain  with  Jove's  might  well  be  fam*d. 

Since  it  brought  forth  one  full  of  beauty's  charmsy 

As  was  his  Pallas,  and  as  bold  in  arms ; 

But  when  he  -the  brave  Arbaces  saw,  one  King  and 

That  sav'd  his  people's  dangers  by  his  own,  No  Kmg. 

And  saw  Tigrancs  by  his  hand  undone 

Without  the  help  of  any  Myrmidon, 

He  then  confess'd,  when  next  he'd  Hector  slay, 

That  he  must  borrow  him  from  Fletcher's  play : 

This  might  have  been  the  shame  for  which  he  bid 

His  Iliads  in  a  nutshell  should  be  hid; 

Virgil  of  his  ^neas  next  begun, 

Whose  godlike  form  and  tongue  so  soon  had  won 

That  queen  of  Carthage  and  of  beauty  too. 

Two  powers  the  whole  world  else  were  slaves  unto, 

Urging,  that  prince,  for  to  repair  his  fault 

On  earth,  boldly  in  hell  his  mistress  sought ; 

But  when  he  Amintor  saw  revenge  that  wrong,  Ths  Maid  f 

For  which  the  sad  Aspasia  sigh'd  so  long,  Tragedy, 

Upon  himself^  to  shades  hasting  away,  ^ 

Not  for  to  make  a  visit,  but  to  stay, 

He  then  did  modestly  confess  how  far 

Fletcher  outdid  him  in  a  charactar : 

Now  lastly  for  a  refuge  VirgU  shews 

The  lines  where  Corydon  Alexis  wooes  ; 

But  those  in  opposition  quickly  met 

The  smooth-tongu'd  Perigot  and  Amoret,  I%e  Faithfut 

A  pair  whom  doubtless  had  the  others  seen,  Shepherdeaa. 

They^om  their  own  loves  had  apostates  been : 

Thus  Fletcher  did  the  fam'd  laureate  exceed, 

Both  when  his  trumpet  sounded  and  his  reed* 

Now,  if  the  ancients  yield  that  heretofore 

None  worthier  than  those  e'er  laurel  wore. 

The  least  our  age  can  say,  now  thou  art  gone. 

Is  that  there  never  will  be  such  a  one ; 
And  since  t'  express  thy  worth  our  rhymes  too  narrow  be. 
To  help  it  we'll  be  ample  in  our  prophecy. 

H.  HOWABD.^ 


on  VASTER  JOITN  FLETCHER,  AND  HIS  WOl 


mfffKEYER 


BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


To  flatter  living  fools  is  easy  slight,* 

But  hard  to  do  the  living- dead  men  right ; 

To  praise  a  landed  lord  is  gainful  art, 

But  thankless  to  pay  tribute  to  desert. 

This  should  have  been  my  task  :  I  had  intent 

To  bring  my  rubbish  to  thy  monument, 

To  stop  some  crannies  there,  but  that  I  found 

No  need  of  least  repair,  all  firm  and  sound. 

Thy  well-built  fame  doth  still  itself  advance 

Above  the  world's  mad  zeal  and  ignorance : 

Though  thou  diedst  not  possess' d  of  that  same  pelf^ 

Which  nobler  souls  call  dirt,  the  city,  wealth. 

Yet  thou  hast  left  unto  the  times  so  great 

A  legacy,  a  treasure  so  complete, 


1  B,  Howard]  Concerning  this  person  I  know  nothlnfi 
s  Mgkt]  i.  e.  artifice,  contrivance. 
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That  'twill  be  hard,  I  fear»  to  prove  thy  will ; 
Men  will  be  wrangling,  and  in  doubting  still. 
How  80  vast  sums  of  wit  were  left  behind, 
And  yet  nor  debts  nor  sharers  they  can  find. 
'Twas  the  kind  providence  of  fate  to  lock 
Some  of  this  treasure  up ;  and  keep  a  stock 
For  a  reserve  until  these  sullen  days, 
When  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  arc  the  bays 
That  crown  the  head  of  merit :  but  now  he. 
Who  in  thy  will  hath  part,  is  rich  and  free. 
But  there's  a  caveat  entered  by  command. 
None  should  pretend  but  those  can  understand. 

Hbnbt  MooDTyBABomr.^ 


ON  MASTER  FLETCHEB'S  WORKS. 

Thouoh  poets  have  a  license,  which  they  use 

As  th*  ancient  privilege  of  their  free  Muse, 

Yet  whether  this  be  leave  enough  for  me 

To  write,  great  barS,  an  eulogy  for  thee, 

Or  whether  to  commend  thy  work,  will  stand 

Both  with  the  laws  of  verse  and  of  the  land. 

Were  to  put  doubts  might  raise  a  discontent 

Between  the  Muses  and  the  [Parliament]. 

m  none  of  that.    There's  desperate  wits  that  be^ 

Ab  their  immortal  laurel,  thunder-free ; 

Whose  personal  virtues,  'bove  the  laws  of  fate, 

Supply  the  room  of  personal  estate ; 

And,  thus  cnfranchis'd,  safely  may  rehearse, 

Kapt  in  a  lofty  strain,  their  own  neck-verse  :  * 

For  he  that  gives  the  ba^  to  thee,  must  then 

First  take  it  from  the  military  men ; 

He  must  untriumph  conquests,  bid  'em  stand. 

Question  the  strength  of  their  victorious  hand ; 

He  must  act  new  things,  or  go  near  the  sin,  — 

Reader,  as  near  as  you  and  I  have  been ;  ' 

He  must  be  that  which  he  that  tries  will  swear 

It  is  not  good  being  so  another  year. 

And  now  that  thy  great  name  I've  brought  to  thiSy 
To  do  it  honor  is  to  do  amiss, 
What's  to  be  done  to  those  that  shall  refuse 
To  celebrate,  great  soul,  thy  noble  Muse } 
Shall  the  poor  state  of  all  those  wandering  things* 
Thy  stage  once  rais'd  to  emperors  and  kings ; 
Shall  rigid  forfeitures,  that  reach  our  heirs, 
Of  things  that  (njnfill  with  cares  and  fears ; 
Shall  the  privatl^^p  a  friendless  life, 
Made  up  of  contnHotions  and  strife ; 
Shall  he  be  entity  would  antedate 
His  own  poor  name  and  thine  annihilate  ? 
Shall  these  be  judgments  great  enough  for  one 
That  dares  not  write  thee  an  encomion  ? 
Then  where  am  I  ?  But  now  I've  thought  upon't, 
m  praise  thee  more  than  all  have  ventured  on't. 

1  Hmurjf  Moodfft  Barotul']  "Was  of  the  number  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  honoraiy  degrees  eonfened  [on  them]  by 
King  Charles  the  Firrt,  at  his  return  to  Oxford,  after  the  battle  of  EdgehilL'*    Siwaso. 

Heniy  Moody,  Esq.,  of  Garesdon  in  Wiltshire,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1G21-9,  and  died  about  163EL  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Sir  Henry  Moody,  who  sold  the  estate  of  Garesdon,  and  settled  in  New  England,  where  he  is  presumed  to  have 
died  in  166Et.  See  Burkei's  ExL  and  Dor,  BaronetdUf  &c  Theee  verMS  were,  of  coarse,  composed  by  the  latter  Sir  Hmof 
Moody. 

s  aedt-vsne]  i.e.  the  verse  (generally  the  beginning  of  the  Slat  Psalm,  Jtiaeren  «•«,  Jbc)  read  by  a  criminal  to  entitle 
Wm  to  beaefit  of  clergy. 

•  lesii]  The  author  probably  wrote  "  bin." 

4  ttsM  wtmimiiit  tkinga]  i.  e.  the  players,  during  the  suppressioa  of  the  theatres. 
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I'll  take  thy  noble  work,  and,  like  the  trade 
Where,  for  a  heap  of  salt,  pure  gold  is  laid, 
I'll  lay  thy  volume,  that  huge  tome  of  wit, 
About  in  ladies'  closets,  where  they  sit 
Enthron'd  in  their  own  wills :  and  if  she  be 
A  laic  sister,  she'll  straight  fly  to  thee ; 
But  if  a  holy  habit  she  have  on. 
Or  be  some  novice,  she'll  scarce  look  upon 
Thy  lines  at  first ;  but  watch  her  then  a  while, 
And  you  shall  see  her  steal  a  gentle  smile 
Upon  thy  title,  put  thee  nearer  yet. 
Breathe  on  thy  lines  a  whisper,  and  then  set 
Her  voice  up  to  the  measures ;  then  begin 
To  bless  the  hour  and  happy  state  she's  in ; 
Now  she  lays  by  her  characters,^  and  looks 
With  a  stem  eye  on  all  her  pretty  books ; 
She's  now  thy  votaress,  and  the  just  crown 
She  brings  thee  with  it,  is  worth  half  the  town. 

I'll  send  thee  to  the  army ;  they  that  fight 
Will  read  thy  tragedies  with  some  delight, 
Be  all  thy  reformadoes,  fancy  scars 
And  pay  too,  in  thy  speculative  wais. 

I'll  send  thy  comic  scenes  to  some  of  those 
That  for  a  great  while  have  play'd  fast  and  loose  ; 
New  universalists,  by  changing  shapes. 
Have  made  with  wit  and  fortune  fair  escapes. 

Then  shall  the  country,  that  poor  tennis-ball 
Of  angry  fate,  receive  thy  pastoral,' 
And  from  it  learn  those  melancholy  strains 
Fed  the  afflicted  souls  of  primitive  swains. 

Thus  the  whole  world  to  reverence  will  flock 
Thy  tragic  buskin  and  thy  comic  sock ; ' 
And  winged  Fame  unto  posterity 
Transmit  but  only  two,  this  age  and  thee. 

Thomas  Peyton,* 

Affricola  Anglo- Cantianui, 


OS  THE  DECEASED  AUTHOR,  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER  HIS  PLAYS,  AND  ESPECIALLlf 

THE  MAD  LOVER. 


oaBmaage 


Whilst  his  well-organ'd  body  doth  retreat 

To  its  first  matter,  and  the  formal  heat 

Triumphant  sits  in  judgment,  to  i 

Pieces  above  our  candour  ^  and  oi^ 

Such  as  dare  boldly  venture  to  ap_ 

Unto  the  curious  eye  and  critic  oairT" 

Lo,  The  Mad  Later  in  these  various  times 

Is  press'd  to  life,  t'  accuse  us  of  our  crimes  ! 

While  Fletcher  liv'd,  who  equal  to  him  writ 

Such  lasting  monuments  of  natural  wit } 

Others  might  draw  their  lines  with  sweat,  like  thow 

That  with  much  pains  a  garrison  enclose. 

Whilst  his  sweet  fluent  vein  did  gently  run. 

As  uncontrol'd  and  smoothly  as  ulo  sun. 


I  itkmmHt  t]  L  «.,  I  mppoie,  Emblemi  (not  books  of  Characten). 

•  flifyutoral]  L9.Tk9mt/ifM8kepktriM9, 

>«Mt]  DM  •d.*«stoek.'> 

«  TkemtM  fViKm]  MbM  probably  the  "Thomas  Pqrton  of  Lincoln'!  Ion,"  who  was  author  of  The  CNocm  ^  Tbtu  m  the 
iMjirrt  Jtgm,  ikriiiat  kandUd,  1690. 

»  rwmUw]  «•  L  0.  hidalflMiee  or  &vor.»  Heath's  M,  &  JMes.  This  reading,  found  also  in  Sir  A.  Cokalne*s  Poesu,  1658, 
was aliBiud fef  TlMobald  to ** censure; "  and  ao his succeasora. 
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After  hifl  death,  our  theatres  did  make 

Him  in  his  own  uncquall'd  language  speak ; 

And  now,  when  all  the  Muses  out  of  their 

Approved  modesty  silent  appear, 

This  play  of  Fletcher's  braves  the  envious  light, 

Ab  wonder  of  our  ears  once,  now  our  sight. 

Three- and-fourfold-blest  ^  poet, who  the  lives 

Of  poets  and  of  theatres  survives ! 

A  groom  or  ostler  of  some  wit  may  bring 

His  Fcgasus  to  the  Castalian  spring ; 

Boast,  he  a  race  o'er  the  Pharsalian  plain 

Or  happy  Tcmpe- valley  dares  maintain  ; 

Brag,  at  one  leap,  upon  the  double  cliff, 

(\Vere  it  as  high  as  monstrous  Teneriffe,) 

Of  far-renown* d  Parnassus  he  will  get. 

And  there,  t'  amaze  the  world,  confirm  his  seat : 

When  our  admirdd  Fletcher  vaunts  not  aught, 

And  slighted  every  thing  he  writ  as  naught ; 

While  all  our  English  wondering  world  in's  cause 

Made  this  great  city  echo  with  applause. 

Read  him,  therefore,  all  that  can  read,  and  those 

That  cannot,  learn,  if  you're  not  learning's  foes, 

And  wilfully  resolvdd  to  refuse 

The  gentle  raptures  of  this  happy  Muse. 

From  thy  great  constellation,  noble  soul. 

Look  on  this  kingdom ;  suffer  not  the  whole 

Spirit  of  poesy  retire  to  heaven,     • 

But  make  us  entertain  what  thou  hast  given. 

Earthquakes  and  thunder  diapasons  make ; 

The  sea's  vast  roar,  and  irrcsistless  shake 

Of  horrid  "winds,  a  sympathy  compose ; 

So  in  these  things  '  there's  music  in  the  close ; 

And  though  they  seem  great  discords  in  our  ears. 

They  arc  not  so  to  them  above  the  spheres.* 

Granting  these  *  music,  how  much  swecter's  that 

Mnemosyne's  daughters'  voices  do  create  ? 

Since  heaven,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  air  consent 

To  make  an  harmony,  (the  instrument 

Their  own  agreeing  selves,)  shall  we  refuse 

The  music  wiiich  the  deities  do  use  ? 

Troy's  ravish'd  Ganymede  doth  sing  to  Jove, 

And  Phoebus'  self  plays  on  his  lyre  above. 

The  Cretan  gods,  or  glorious  men,  who  will 

Imitate  right,  must  wonder  at  thy  skill. 

Best  poet  of  thy  times,  or  he  will  prove 

As  mad  as  thy  brave  Menmon  ^  was  with  love. 

Aston  Cokainb,  Babonet.* 

1  bUst]  Sir  A.  Ck>kaine'a  Poems,  1658,  < 

s  &  m  tJuse  things]  Ibid.    *<  So  that  in  thess,** 

s  They  are  not  so  to  them  above  the  spheres]  Ibid.  "  Th«  caose  ia  not  in  them,  but  in  oiur  faan.'* 

*  these]  Ibid,  "them." 

s  Memnon]  See  The  Mad  Lover. 

*  Aston  Cokttiaey  Baronet]  The  ran  of  Thomas  Cokaine,  E^qre.,  of  Ashbourne  Hall  in  Derbyshire  and  of  Pooley  in  War- 
wickshire, was  bom  in  1606,  (according  to  his  own  account)  at  Elvaston  in  Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  his  mother 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stanhope  of  Elvaston,  Knight  (though  it  appears  that  the  register  of  his  baptism  is  dated  at 
Ashboome.)  Ue  was  educated  (according  to  Wood)  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  at  the  latter  he  was  a  iellow-eom- 
moner  of  Trinity  College.  He  afterwards  belonged  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  1639,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  through 
France,  Italy,  4tc  (Wood  says  in  company  with  Sir  K.  Digby.)  On  his  return,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Kniveton  of  Mercaston  in  Derbyshire,  Knight,  and  retiring  to  his  lordship  of  Pouley,  gave  himself  up  to  his  books  and  bocn 
companions.  Being  a  Catholic,  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  much  for  his  religion,  and  for  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First, 
who  (according  to  his  own  account)  rewarded  him  with  a  Baronetage,  dated  about  the  10th  Jan.  1641,  which  was,  howevw, 
afterwards  disputed  by  the  Officers  of  Arms,  his  patent  not  being  enrolled.  Having  completely  wasted  his  ancient  patrimo* 
ny,  and  sold  both  his  lordships  of  Ashbourne  and  Pooley,  he  went  to  reside  at  Derby,  where  he  died,  on  the  breaking  of  the 
great  ftoet,  in  Feb.  1683-4.  (See  Memoir  of  Sir  A.  C,  (by  Brydgea,)  BriL  Bibliog.  ii.  449,  Wood's  Athsnm.  iv.  15».  ed.  Blias, 
and  Biag.  Drmm.)  He  was  author  of  Dianea,  a  romance  from  the  Italian  of  6.  Fr.  Loredano,  1C54,  and  of  Poems.  Withtha 
OMbnate  Laig  a»i  TVappoUn  supposed  a  Prince.     Wh^emUt  is  added  The  Tragedy  of  Ovid,  16G3.    (The  ObstmaU  Laii§ 
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UPON  THE  WORKS  OF  BEAUMOKT  AND  FLETCHEB. 

How  angels,  cloistcr'd  in  our  human  cells, 
Maintain  their  parley,  I^caumont-Fletcher  tells ; 
Whose  strange,  uniraitablc  intercourse 
Transcends  all  rules,  and  flies  beyond  the  force 
Of  the  most  forward  souls,  all  must  submit 
Until  they  reach  these  mysteries  of  wit. 
The  intellectual  language  here's  exprest, 
Admir'd  in  better  times,  and  dares  the  test 
Of  ours ;  for  from  wit,  sweetness,  mirth,  and  sense, 
This  volume  springs  a  new  true  quintessence. 

John  Pettus,  Knioht.' 


ON  THE  WOBKS  OF  THE  HOST  EXCELLENT  DRAMATIC  POET,  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER, 

NEVER  BEFORE  PRINTED. 

Hail,  Fletcher,  welcome  to  the  world's  great  stage  ! 
For  our  two  hours,  we  have  thee  here  an  age 
In  thy  whole  works ;  and  may  th'  impression  call 
The  prstor  that  presents  thy  plays  to  all. 
Both  to  the  people,  and  the  lords  that  sway 
That  herd,  and  ladies  whom  those  lords  obey. 
And  what's  the  loadstone  can  such  guests  invite. 
But  moves  on  two  poles,  profit  and  delight  ? 
Which  will  be  soon,  as  on  the  rack,  confest, 
When  every  one  is  tickled  with  a  jest. 
And  that  pure  Fletcher's  able  *  to  subdue 
A  melancholy  more  than  Burton  knew  : 
And,  though  upon  the  by  to  his  designs, 
The  native  may  learn  English  from  his  lines. 
And  th*  alien,  if  he  can  but  construe  it, 
May  here  be  made  free  denizen  of  wit. 
But  his  main  end  does  drooping  Virtue  raise, 
And  crowns  her  beauty  with  eternal  bays, 
In  scenes  where  she  inflames  the  frozen  soul. 
While  Vice,  her  paint  wash'd  off,  appears  so  foul* 
She  must  this  blessdd  isle  and  Europe  leave. 
And  some  new  quadrant  of  the  globe  deceive, 
Or  hide  her  blushes  on  the  Afric  shore, 
like  Marius,  but  ne'er  rise  to  triumph  more  ; 


ted  ptmhaoMfy  sppeaied  in  1657,  snd  the  rest  of  the  volume,  exceptiMgte  tngedy,  in  1658.)    His  writing!  are  utterly 
wofftUeM  M  compoeitiom,  bat  contain  eonie  carious  notices  of  the  ce^^^Kpenons  with  whom  be  wu  acquainted. 

1  JUbi  PeOms,  Kniikt]  Sir  John  Pettus,  of  Cheston-hall  in  SuffoIk^|Fin  1613,  was  knighted  in  1641,— served  under 
Piriace  Rupert  daring  the  civil  wars,  —  was  made  one  of  the  deputy-govenon  of  the  Mines-royal  in  1651,— and  sat  in  Par- 
Hamtnf  as  member  for  Dunwicb  in  Suflblk.  He  was  kklged  in  the  Fleet  in  1679  ;  and  in  a  Dedication  written  then  in 
103,  te  aqrs,  "  I  am  bare  a  confined  Person,  for  my  being  too  kind  to  otJiera  and  too  uiOust  to  myself^  and  for  not  doing 
vtet  was  not  in  my  power  to  perform,  by  wanting  the  Justice  of  ray  Debtors,  whereby  I  am  rather  a  Prisoner  to  them 
than  to  my  CrsdilPis.''  (FUu  Minor).  Besides  a  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  Cartwright's  fforks,  1651,  he  was  author  of 
#Mm«  RegtUt.  Or  tk$  Butery,  Luiot,  umd  Flacu  nf  the  ChufMmes  umd  Mineral  Works  m  JBngUutd^  WalUy  ad  tke  Bng- 
tak  PtU  ff»  irtUad,  ^e,  1670,—  England's  Independeneg  upon  the  Papal  Power  y  kutoriceUy  and  judidaUfi  sLaUd,  ^e.  1674,— 
jiJfkrratuetftko  Extsmwnmkatiem  ^f  Sir  John  Pettus  of  the  County  </ Si^^bft,  KidgkL  Obtained  against  kirn  kff  his  Lndjf 
\  OsrtMfa*  Jhid  tke  trws  stale  ^f  tke  Case  between  tkem,  fTdk  kis  fatU^ul  Jtnswers  to  several  Jispereione  raised 
I  by  ker,  to  tke  prepossessing  tke  Judgemente  iff  some  Honourable  Persons  and  Otkers,  1674,—  FolatUes  from  tke 
mmaryefJUamamd  Eee,  ^c.  1674,—  TAe  Case  and  Just^eation  <ff  Sir  John  Pettns.i^f  tke  County  nf  Suffolk,  Knigkt,  Con- 
tuaietg  Two  Ckm  Oakh  BiUe  mow  Depending  m  tke  House  </  Lords  under  kie  Care,  4-c  1677-8,  —  Tke  ConstUution  ^  Par- 
laiwifi  an  rnglamd.  Deduced  fivm  tke  time  of  King  Edward  tke  Second,  ^e.  1680,  —  and  FUU  Mmor.  Tke  Laws  efJbi,  and 
Jf^tmn,  m  JDMviv*  •MPVt  •^Maytn/,  Finingt  H^iningt  and  Jnlarging  tke  Bodies  nf  co^fin'd  Metals.  In  Two  Parte,  (th* 
imt  Pan  tmaaiaiad  ftom  the  German  of  Erckem,)  &c  1683.  According  to  Bromley  (CaL  \ef  Engr,  £  PJ,  he  died 
IbMMl 

*»  aH*l  OU  ed. «« Fteteker  able," 
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That  honour  is  resign'd  to  Fletcher's  fame ; 
Add  to  his  trophies,  that  a  poet's  name 
(Late  grown  as  odious  to  our  modem  states 
As  that  of  king  to  Rome)  he  vindicates 
From  black  aspersions,  cast  upon't  by  those 
Which  only  are  inspir'd  to  lie  in  prose. 

And  by  the  court  of  Muses  be*t  decreed. 
What  graces  spring  from  poesy's  richer  seed, 
When  we  name  Fletcher,  shall  be  so  proclaimed, 
As  all  that's  royal  is  when  Csesar's  nam'd. 

ROBEKT  StAPYLTON,  KnIQHT.^ 


TO  THE  HEHOBY  OF  MT  MOST  HONORED  KINSMAN,  MASTER  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

I'll  not  pronounce  how  strong  and  clean  thou  writes, 

Nor  by  what  new  hard  rules  thou  took'st  thy  flights, 

Nor  how  much  Greek  and  Latin  some  refine. 

Before  they  can  make  up  six  words  of  thine ; 

But  this  I'll  say,  thou  strik'st  our  sense  so  deep, 

At  once  thou  mak'st  us  blush,  rejoice,  and  weep. 

Great  father  Jonson  bow'd  himself,  when  he 

(Thou  writ'st  so  nobly)  vow'd  he  envied  thee. 

Were  thy  Mardonius  •  arm'd,  there  would  be  more 

Strife  for  his  sword  than  all  Achilles  wore ; 

Such  wise  just  rage,  had  he  been  lately  tried. 

My  life  on't,  he  had  been  o'  the  better  side ;  ^ 

And  where  he  found  false  odds,  through  gold  or  sloth, 

rhere  brave  Mardonius  would  have  beat  them  both. 

Behold,  here's  Fletcher  too  !  the  world  ne'er  knew 
Two  potent  wits  co-operate  till  you ; 
For  still  your  fancies  are  so  woven  and  knit, 
«  'Twas  Francis  Fletcher  or  John  Beaumont  writ. 

Yet  neither  borrow' d,  nor  were  so  put  to't, 
To  call  poor  gods  and  goddesses  to  do't. 
Nor  made  nine  girls  your  Muses  (you  suppose. 
Women  ne'er  write,  save  love-letters  in  prose) ; 
But  are  your  own  inspirers,  and  have  made 
Such  powerful  scenes  as,  when  they  please,  invade. 
Your  plot,  sense,  language,  all's  so  pure  and  fit, 
He's  bold,  not  valiant,  dare  dispute  your  wit. 

Georoe  Lisle,  Knight.' 


1  Robert  StttftyUon,  Knight]  The  third  nn^Hdiard  Stapylton,  Esq.,  of  Carleton  in  Yorkshire,  was  educated  as  t 
Roman  Catholic  at  Douay ;  but  on  retaming  ^j^^Hnd  he  became  a  protestant,  and  was  made  Kentlenian-usber  of  th« 
privy-chamber  to  Prince  CbarlM,  afterwards  CHHi  the  Second.  When  the  king  was  compelled  to  leave  London,  Stapyl- 
ton followed  him,  and  was  knighted  in  1649 ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Bdgehilt,  having  attended  his  majesty  to  Oxford,  be  was 
created  a  doctor  of  civil  law.  During  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  applied  himself  to 
study.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  again  promoted  to  tlie  service  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  continued  to  hold  him  in 
esteem  till  bis  death  in  1669.  Besides  his  versions  of  Musidus,  1647,  Juvenal,  1647,  and  other  translations,  he  was  author 
of  three  bad  plays,  ~~  The  Slighted  Maidj  1663,  (ridiculed  in  The  RehearealJ  The  Step-mother,  1664,  and  Hero  and  Lecndtr, 
1669 :  a  drama  called  7^  Royal  Choice  was  entered  as  his  on  the  Stationers*  Books  in  1653. 

S  Mardonius]  See  Jl  Sing  and  JVo  King, 

*  Charge  Usle,  Knight]  *'  This  I  take  to  be  the  same  with  Sir  John  Lisle,  one  of  King  Charles's  Judges ;  for  Wood, 
in  his  Index  to  his  Athene,  calls  Sir  John  by  the  name  of  George  :  he  might  perhaps  have  had  two  Christian  names,"  &c. 

SSWARD. 

Surely  the  writer  of  these  verses  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  celebrated  officer  Sir  George  Lisle,  who  was  knight- 
ed by  Charies  the  First,  and  shot  by  order  of  Fairfax  on  the  surrender  of  Colchester  in  1648.  The  writer  of  the  verses  calls 
Beaumont  **  his  kinsman ;"  and  according  to  Heath,  the  gallant  royalist  *'  was  extracted  from  a  gentile  family  in  Surrey  ** 
(Lojfol  Engiisk  MartjfrOj  &^c.,  p.  137.  n.  d.) :  Lloyd,  indeed,  states  that  he  was  "  an  honest  bookseller's  son  "  (.Vsmotres,  4cc 
|l.  478.  ed.  1677),  bat  Lloyd  is  an  author  by  no  means  to  be  trusted. 
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ON  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER'S  WORKS. 

So  shall  we  joy,  when  all  whom  beasts  and  worms 

Had  tum'd  to  their  own  sabstancos  and  forms, 

Whom  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  chang'd  to  fire, 

We  shall  behold,  more  than  at  first,  entire. 

As  now  we  do,  to  sec  all  thine,  thine  own 

In  this  thy  Muse's  resurrection ; 

Whose  scattered  parts,  from  thy  own  race,  more  wounds 

Hath  suffer' d,  than  Actseon  from  his  hounds  ; 

Which  first  their  brains,  and  then  their  bellies,  fed. 

And  from  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 

But  now  thy  Muse,  enraged,  from  her  urn, 

Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies,  doth  return 

To  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage, 

And  undeceive  the  long- abused  age. 

Which  casts  thy  praise  on  them,  to  whom  thy  wit 

GiTCS  not  more  gold  than  they  give  dross  to  it ; 

Who,  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin, 

Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  thy  coin. 

But  whither  am  I  stray'd  ?     I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise  ; 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built. 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Then  was  Wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height. 
When,  labouring  and  sinking  with  its  weight. 
From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung. 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome  ; 
"When  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  thyself  did  sit, 
And  sway'd  in  the  triumvirate  of  Wit : 
Yet  what  from  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow. 
Or  what  more  easy  nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakespeare's  gentler  Muse,  in  thee  full  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear ;  yet  so,  that  none 
Can  say,  here  nature  ends  and  art  begins, 
But  mixt,  like  th'  elements,  and  born  like  twins ; 
So  interweav'd,  so  like,  so  much  the  same, 
None  this  mere  nature,  that  mere  art  can  name : 
Twas  this  the  ancients  meant,  nature  and  skill 
Are  the  two  tops  of  their  Parnassus'  hill. 

John  Dbithaic.^ 


ETO^P^ 


UPON  MASTER  JOHN  FLETO^pS   PLAYa 

Fletcheb,  to  thee  we  do  not  only  owe 
All  these  good  plays,  but  those  of  others  too  ; 
Thy  wit  repeated,  docs  support  the  stage. 
Credits  the  last,  and  entertains,  this  age. 
No  worthies  form'd  by  any  Muse  but  thine. 
Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine : 
What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Melantius  '  in  his  gallantry  ? 
Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  sec  their  scorn 
Out-done  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn  I 
Th'  impatient  widow,  ere  the  year  be  done, 
Sees  thy  Aspatia  '  weeping  in  her  gown. 


1  John  DenJkam]  Bom  in  1615,  died  in  1666. 
*MelaHtitu]  See  TkiMaid't  Tragtdf. 
*jitpatia]  See  id. 
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I  never  yet  the  tra^c  strain  assay*  d, 
Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  maid  ; 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic  style, 
Thy  Scornful  Lady  seems  to  mock  my  toil : 
Thus  has  thy  Muse  at  once  improv'd  and  marr'd 
Our  spot  in  plays  by  rendering  it  too  hard. 
So,  when  a  sort  ^  of  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  .turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts, 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts  ; 
But  if  some  brawny  yeoman  of  the  suard 
Step  in,  and  toss  the  axle-tree  a  yard 
Or  more  beyond  the  farthest  mark,  the  rest 
Despairing  stand,  their  sport  is  at  the  best. 

Edmuwd  Walub.' 


TO  FLETCHEB   BEYIYED. 


ValenHnian. 


Th»  Mad  Lover. 


Tragi'comedie*, 

Archas. 
BeUario. 


Comedies. 

The  Spanish  Curate* 


How  have  I  been  religious  ?  what  strange  good 

Has  scap'd  me  that  X  never  understood  i 

Have  I  nell-guardod  heresy  o'erthrown  i 

Heal*d  wounded  states }  made  kings  and  kingdoms  one} 

That  fate  should  be  so  merciful  to  me. 

To  let  me  live  t*  have  said,  I  have  read  thee  ? 

Fair  star,  ascend !  the  joy,  the  life,  the  light 
Of  this  tempestuous  age,  this  dark  world's  sight ! 
Oh,  from  thy  crown  of  glory  dart  one  flame 
May  strike  a  sacred  reverence,  whilst  thy  name» 
Like  holy  flamens  to  their  god  of  day. 
We,  bowing,  sing,  and  whilst  we  praise,  we  pray. 

Bright  spirit !  whose  eternal  motion 
Of  wit,  like  time,  still  in  itself  did  run, 
Binding  all  others  in  it,  and  did  give 
Commission,  how  far  this  or  that  shall  live ; 
Like  Destiny  of  Poems,^  who,  as  she 
Signs  death  to  all,  herself  can  never  die. 

And  now  thy  purple-rob^  Tragedy, 
In  her  embroidered  buskins,  calls  mine  eye ; 
Where  brave  ACcius  we  see  betray'd, 
T*  obey  his  death,  whom  thousand  lives  obey'd, 
Whilst  that  the  mighty  fool  his  sceptre  breaks. 
And  through  his  general's  wounds  his  own  doom  speaks ; 
Weaving  thus  richly  Valcntinian, 
The  costliest  monarch  with  the  cheapest  man. 

Soldiers  may  here  to  their  old  glories  add, 
TTie  Lover  love,  «||^>e  with  reason  mad  ; 
Not  as  of  old  <^i^^B  furious. 
Who,  wilder  thMHus  bull,  did  tear  the  house, 
Hurline  his  language  with  the  canvass  stone ; 
'Twas  uiought,  the  monster  roared  the  soberer  tone. 

But,  ah  !  when  thou  thy  sorrow  didst  inspire 
With  passions  black  as  is  her  dark  attire, 
Yirgins,  as  sufferers,  hate  wept  to  see 
So  white  a  soul,  so  red  a  cruelty ; 
That  thou  hast  grieved,  and,  with  unthought  redress. 
Dried  their  wet  eyes  who  now  thy  mercy  bless ; 
Yet,  loath  to  lose  thy  watery  jewel,  when 
Joy  wip'd  it  off,  laughter  straight  spnmg't  agen. 

Now  ruddy-cheeked  Mirth  with  rosy  wings 

Fans  every  brow  with  gladness,  whilst  she  sings 


1  sort]  L  e.  set,  band. 

a  JEdamnd  Walter]  Bom  in  1605,  died  in  1687.    (Boch  folioe,  "  Edw.  WUUr,") 

«  Uks  DutiKf  qfPonu]  Which  it  ihe  reading  too  in  Lovelace>B.I«icajto,  &c,  1649,— waa  altered  by  Seward  to  "  Uts 
DstHbtf,  Ihy  poems  i  **  and  ao  hia  aacceeaora. 
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Delight  to  all,  and  the  whole  theatre  TTu  humorow  lAetttetiant, 

A  festival  in  heaven  doth  appear ; 

Nothing  but  pleasure,  love,  and,  like  the  morn,        The  Tamer  Tamed, 
Each  face  a  general  .smiling'  doth  adorn.  The  little  French  Lawyer, 

Hear,  ye  foul  speakers,  that  pronounce  the  air 
Of  stews  and  shores,  I  will  infonn  you  where, 
And  how,  to  clothe  aright  your  wanton  wit. 
Without  her  nasty  bawd  attending  it. 

Tiew  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace.     The  Custom  of  the  Country* 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus*  faiic  ; 
So  well  disguis'd.  that  'twas  conceiv'd  by  none 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on  ; 
And  all  his  naked  parts  so  veil'd,  they  express 
The  shape  \nth.  clouding  the  uncomclincss ; 
That,  if  this  reformation,  which  we 
Receiv'd,  had  not  been  buried  with  thee. 
The  stage,  m  this  work,  might  have  liv'd  and  lov'd ; 
Her  lines  the  austere  scarlet  had  appro  v'd ; 
And  th*  actors  wisely  been  from  that  offence 
As  clear  as  they  are  now  from  audience. 

Thus  with  thy  genius  did  the  scene  e.xpire, 
Wanting  thy  active  and  enlivening  *  fire, 
That  now,  to  spread  a  darkness  over  all, 
Nothing  remains  but  poesy  to  fall. 
And  though  from  these  thy  embers  we  receive 
Some  warmth,  so  much  as  may  be  said,  we  live  ; 
That  we  dare  praise  thee,  blushless,  in  the  head 
Of  the  best  piece  Hermes  to  Love  e'er  read ; 
That  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  thy  wit. 
And  feast  each  other  with  remembering  it ; 
That  we  dare  speak  thy  thought,  thy  acts  recite  : 
Yet  all  men  henceforth  be  afraid  to  write. 

RiCHAKD  LOTBLAOB.' 


ON  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER'S  DRAMATICAL  POESIS. 

Okbat  tutelary  spirit  of  the  stage, 
Fletcher !  I  can  fix  nothing  but  my  rage 
'  Before  thy  works,  'gainst  Uieir  officious  crime 

Who  print  thee  now  in  the  worst  scene  of  time. 
For  me,  uninterrupted  hadst  thou  slept 
Among  the  holy  shades,  and  close  hadst  kept 
The  mystery  of  thy  lines,  till  men  might  be 
Taught  how  to  read,  and  then  how  to  read  thee ; 

*i 

>  odive^iM^]  Lorelace'd  Latcarto,  Ax.,  1649  **  correcting." 

*  Ridurd  L»tielace]  **  The  eldest  ton  of  Sir  William  Lovelace  of  VVoollidge  in  Kent,  Knight,  was  bom  in  that  county,  eda- 
zMttd  hi  gniinmar  learning  in  Charter-house  school  near  London,  became  a  gent  commoner  of  Gloceeter  hall  [Oxford]  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1634,  and  in  that  of  his  age  IG,  being  then  accounted  the  moet  amiable  and  beautifiil  penon  that 
ever  eye  beheld,  a  penon  alaoof  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and  courtly  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  especially  after, 
when  fa«  retired  to  the  great  city,  much  admired  and  adored  by  the  female  xex."  Wood's  AUunm^  iii.  460.  ed.  Bliss.  On 
iMTioe  the  univerury,  be  attended  the  court  "  in  great  splendour,"  and  being  patronized  by  Goring,  aervod  in  the  Scotch 
expediticms,  first  as  ensign  and  then  as  captain.  After  the  pacification  at  Berwick,  he  withdrew  to  his  paternal  seat,  Love- 
lare-place,  near  Canterbary ;  and  possowing  considerable  estates  in  Kent,  was  chosen  by  that  county  to  present  to  Par- 
Kanent  the  petition  fiw  the  restoration  of  the  king,  k^  In  consequence  of  that  obnoxious  measure  he  was  committed  to 
prison  ;  from  which,  after  several  months,  he  was  released  on  the  enormous  bail  nf  40,0iMU.  In  1646,  having  formed  a  regi- 
aMBi  tot  the  service  <^tlie  French  king,  which  he  commanded  as  colonel,  he  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk :  and  unfortunately, 
a  bdy  of  great  beaaty  and  wealth,  Lucy  Sacheverel  (his  Lueofea,)  to  whom  he  had  fiaid  his  addresses,  believing  him  to  be 
dsad  of  bis  wounds,  became  the  wife  of  snother.  On  his  romm  to  EnjEland  in  1648,  he  was  again  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remateed  till  after  the  death  of  tlie  king.  His  loyalty  and  liberality  had  entirely  consumed  his  fortune  ;  and  he 
hogend  oat  a  wretctaed  existence  in  sickness  and  poverty  till  1656,  when  he  died  in  a  very  mean  lodging  in  Chinpowder- 
tilcy  near  Shoe-lnBe,  (according  to  Aubrey,  *<  in  a  cellar  in  Long-acre")  Besides  two  plays  —  Tk»  Scholar  and  7^  Ssf- 
Asr,  —  neither  of  which  has  been  printed,  he  was  author  of  LueatU  t  Epodea,  Odes^  SonHtts,  SongSj  ^e.  1649,  and  Liceaste* 
^swg,  16SA.  The  exquisite  song.  To  AUkomfirom  priseii,  was  written  during  his  first  confinement 
TOI»  Z.  9 
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But  now  thou  art  expos'd  to  the  common  fate ; 

Kevive  then,  mighty  soul,  and  yindicate 

From  th'  age's  rude  affronts  thy  injur' d  fame ; 

Instruct  the  cfivious  with  how  chaste  a  flame 

Thou  warm'st  the  lover;  how  severely  just 

Thou  wert  to  punish,  if  ho  burn'd  to  lust ; 

With  what  a  blush  thou  did»t  the  maid  adorn, 

But  tempted,  with  how  innocent  a  scorn ; 

How  epidemic  crroirs  by  thy  play 

"Were  laugh'd  out  of  esteem,  so  purg'd  away ; 

How  to  each  sense  thou  so  didst  virtue  fit 

That  all  grew  virtuous  to  be  thought  t'  have  wit. 

But  this  was  much  too  narrow  for  thy  art : 

Thou  didst  frame  governments,  give  kings  their  part. 

Teach  them  how  near  to  God,  while  just,  they  be, 

But  how  dissolv'd,  stretch'd  forth  to  tyranny ; 

How  kingdoms  in  their  channel  safely  rui^ 

But  rudely  overflowing,  are  undone. 

Though  vulgar  spirits  poets  scorn  or  hate, 

Man  may  beget,  a  poet  can  create. 

WlLUAK  HaBINOTOV.' 


UPON  MASTER  FLETCHER'S    DRAMATICAL  WORKS. 

What  !  now  the  stage  is  down,  dar'st  thou  appear, 

Bold  Fletcher,  in  this  tottering  hemisphere  ? 

Yes ;  poete  arc  like  palms,  which,  the  more  weight 

You  cast  upon  them,  grow  more  strong  and  straight : 

'Tis  not  Jove's  thunderbolt,  nor  Mars  his  spear. 

Or  Neptune's  angry  trident,  poets  fear. 

Had  now  grim  Ben  been  breathing,  with  what  rage 

And  high-swoln  fury  had  he  lash'd  this  age ! 

Shakespeare  with  Chapman  had  grown  mad,  and  torn 

Their  gentle  sock,  and  lofty  buskins  worn. 

To  make  their  Muse  welter  up  to  the  chin 

In  blood ;  of  feigned  scenes  no  need  had  bin ; 

England,  like  Lucian's  eagle,  with  an  arrow 

Of  her  o\ni  plumes  piercing  her  heart  quite  thorow. 

Had  been  a  theatre  and  subject  fit 

To  exercise  in  real  truths  their  wit : 

Yet  none  like  high-^\4ng*d  Fletcher  had  been  found. 

This  eagle's  tragic  destiny  to  sound ; 

Rare  Fletcher's  quill  had*  soar'd  up  to  the  sky, 

And  drawn  down  gods  to  see  the  tragedy. 

Live,  famous  dramatist !  let  every  spring 

Make  thy  bay  flourish  and  fresh  bourgeons  '  bring ; 

And,  since  we  caADt  have  thee  trod  o*  the  stage. 

We  will  applaud  thee  in  this  silent  page. 

James  Howell,  P.  C.  C 

1  fVittimm  HMmgton]  Born  in  1605,  and  ton  of  Thomas  Habingtun  of  Ilrudlip  in  Worcwtershire.  Being  a  Roman  Catho* 
lie,  he  was  edncxted  at  St.  Omen  and  Paris ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  importnnitioc*  of  the  Jesuits,  by  wbom  be  was  ear- 
iie«tly  solicited  to  Join  tiieir  order,  be  returned  to  England,  and  finistied  his  ntudief  under  liis  father's  eye.  He  married 
Lucia,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Fnwis,  (his  CSssters),  and  dying  in  1('>54,  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Hendlip. 
Tliis  amiable  man  was  author  of  the  ver>'  pleasing  volume  of  pnems  entitled  Ca^taroj  1G34,  of  7%«  Qaeea  of  Arrmgpny  a 
tragicomedy,  1640,  of  Tlu  Hutarj  ^EdwMrdtkt  Flnrtk,  King  ofEmgUnd,  (of  which  his  laUter  laid  the  groand-work:,  1640, 
and  of  Obterrmtiomt  ea  HitUrj^  1G41. 

s  bcurftous]  i.  e.  buds,  sprouts. 

*  James  /fovrU,  P.  C  C]  Son  of  the  minister  of  Abemant  in  Caermartben!*hire,  wa^  bom  about  1594,  educated  at  the  free 
schn^il  of  llerefiHti,  and  thence  removed  to  Jesus  College,  Oxfi>rd,  (of  which  eventually,  during  his  abaence  from  Eaglasd, 
he  was  elected  Mlow).  After  finishing  his  academical  course,  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  the  sitaati<9  of  steward  to 
a  glaw  manufkctoiy  in  Broad-crtreet,  tlie  proprietoni  of  which,  in  1619,  having  sent  hiui  abroad  as  their  agent  ti*  pf«tcure  the 
best  materials  and  workmen,  he  visited  tlie  chief  placen  of  Holland,  Flandrrji,  France,  i^pain,  and  Italy,  and  acquired  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  modem  languages.  Having  Rvigned  hi«  Ktewanbhip,  he  a^ain  travelled  on  the  continent  as  com- 
pankn  to  the  sob  of  Baron  Altham.    Next,  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  British  agent  to  recover  a  richly-Uden  English  ship 
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Fletcher,  whose  fame  no  age  can  ever  waste^ 
Envy  of  ours,  and  glory  of  the  last. 
Is  now  alive  again ;  and  with  his  name 
His  sacred  ashes  wak'd  into  a  flame. 
Such  as  before  did  by  a  secret  charm 
The  wildest  heart  subdue,  the  coldest  warm, 
And  lend  the  ladies'  eyes  a  power  more  bright^ 
Disponing  thus  to  either  heat  and  light. 

He  to  a  sympathy  those  souls  betray' d. 
Whom  love  or  beauty  never  could  persuade ; 
And  in  each  mov'd  spectator  could  beget 
A  real  passion  by  a  counterfeit : 
When  first'Bellario  *  bled,  what  lady  there 
Did  not  for  every  drop  let  fall  a  tear  ? 
And  when  Aspatia  *  wept,  not  any  eye 
But  scem'd  to  wear  the  same  sad  livery ; 
By  him  inspir'd,  the  feign'd  I^ucina  drew 
More  streams  of  meltin;^  sorrow  than  the  true ; 
But  then  The  Scornful  I^dy  did  beguile 
Their  easy  griefs,  and  teach  them  all  to  smile. 

Thus  he  affections  could  or  raise  or  lay  ; 
Love,  grief,  and  mirth,  thus  did  his  charms  obey  : 
He  nature  taught  her  passions  to  out-do, 
How  to  refine  the  old,  and  create  new  ; 
Which  such  a  happy  likeness  seom'd  to  bear, 
As  if  that  nature  art,  art  nature  were. 

Yet  all  had  nothing  been,  obscurely  kept 
In  the  same  urn  wherein  his  dust  hath  slept ; 
Nor  had  he  ris'  the  Delphic  wreath  to  claim. 
Had  not  the  dying  scone  cxpir'd  his  name ;  * 
Despair  our  joy  hath  doubled,  he  is  come 
Thrice*  welcome  by  this  poat-limimum. 
His  loss  preserv'd  him  ;  they  that  silenc'd  wit 
Are  now  the  authors  to  et^uize  it ; 


which  bad  been  oojustly  seized  by  the  viceroy  of  Sardinia.    In  16*26  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Ixtrd  8erope,  aflerwarda 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  lord-president  of  the  North ;  and  while  he  wjm  residing  at  York,  the  corporation  of  Richmond  chose 
bim  for  one  of  their  representatives  in  the  Parliament  which  began  to  sit  in  16*17.    In  1632  he  accompanied  Robert  Earl  of 
Leke^iter,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Oenraarlc,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  displayed  his  oratorical  tal- 
ent* in  sundry  Latin  speeches  before  the  king  and  some  Gennan  princes.    During  several  years  after  his  return,  he  r»- 
■uioed  without  employment,  except  that  in  1635  he  was  denpatchcd  by  secretary  Windebank  on  what  he  calls  a  **  flying 
ymrney  a«  far  as  Orleans.'*    In  1639  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  became  an  assistant  clerk  to  Lord  Strafford,  for  whom  he 
traasacted  some  aflViirs  in  Edinburgh  and  afterwards  in  London.    In  1640  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France.    According 
lu  Chalmers  (Biog.  I>ict.J,  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Council  j  but  from  his  own  Letters  it  would 
«cem  that  his  appointment  to  that  oflice,  which  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  must  have  been  of  a  later  date.    He  did  noc 
bowever,  long  enjoy  it  after  the  king  had  lieen  obliged  to  leave  Whitehall ;  for  in- 1643  (if  the  date  which  he  gives  be  cor- 
Rct)  having  come  to  London  on  business  of  his  own,  his  papers  were  seized,  and  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  tlw 
Fleet,  (according  to  Wood,  because  through  his  extravagance  he  had  run  greatly  into  debt).    He  hid  previously  appeared 
as  a  writer  ;  and  he  now  betook  himself  indefatigably  to  book-making,  from  which  he  derived  a  comfortable  aubeiitenea 
daring  ha  long  stay  in  prison,  where  he  remained  till  the  king  had  been  some  time  dead ;  and  after  his  discharge,  lUTiog 
no  o«iier  means  of  support,  he  continued  tlie  profession  of  author.    On  the  Restoration,  he  was  created  royal  historiograpbm', 
Mng  tbe  fint  in  England  who  had  borne  that  title.    He  died  at  London  in  1666.   The  very  long  list  of  hia  varioos  wiit- 
inp  may  be  smo  in  Wood's  Atkence^  and  in  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.    They  are  now  all  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of  one 
work  which  has  been  often  reprinted,  —  Epistolm  Ho-Eliana :  FamiUar  Letters^  dtmeetie  and  foreign,  Su.    (This  valatbto 
aad  entertaining  collection  was  originally  published  in  portions,  1645, 1647,  &c.) 
1  B'ilsrie]  ^ee  PhUast4T. 
9  JUpma]  ?ee  7^  MaUPs  Tragedy. 
•  nmme]  A4Wr  this  line  in  Stanley's  Poemsy  1647,  is  a  couplet  which  both  the  fi>lio8  omit: 

"  Oil,  the  indulgent  Justice  of  thit  age, 
To  grant  the  Press  what  it  denies  the  Stage !  " 
«7Vice]iKd:  "Twice." 
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Thus  poets  are  in  spite  of  fate  rcviy'd, 
And  plays  by  intermission  longer  liv'd. 

Thomas  StanletJ 


ON  THE  EDITION  OF   MASTER  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT'S  AND  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER'S 
PLAYS,  NEVER  PRINTED  BEFORE 

I  AM  amaz'd ;  and  this  same  ecstasy 
Is  both  my  glory  and  apology. 
Sober  joys  are  dull  passions ;  they  must  bear 
Proportion  to  the  subject :  if  so,  where 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  shall  vouchsafe  to  be 
That  subject,  that  joy  must  be  ecstasy. 
Fury  is  the  complexion  of  great  ii-its, 
The  fool's  distemper ;  he  that's  mad  by  fits 
Is  wise  so  too ;  it  is  the  poet's  Muse, 
The  prophet's  god,  the  fool's  and  my  excuse. 
For  in  me  nothing  less  than  Fletcher's  name 
Could  have  begot  or  justified  this  flame. 

Fl^t^re^'  \  "^eturn'd  I  methinks  it  should  not  bo ; 
No,  not  in's  works ;  plays  are  as  dead  as  he. 
llie  palate  of  this  age  gusts  '  nothing  high, 
That  has  not  custard  in't  or  bawdery. 
Folly  and  madness  fill  the  stage  :  the  scene 
Is  Athens ;  where  the  guilty,  and  the  mean. 
The  fool  scapes  well  enough  ;  lcam6d  and  great 
Suffer  an  ostracism,  stand  cXulate. 

Mankind  is  fall'n  again,  shrunk  a  degree, 
A  step  below  his  very  apostacy  : 
Nature  herself  is  out  of  tune,  and  sick 
Of  tumult  and  disorder,  lunatic. 
Yet  what  world  would  not  cheerfully  endure 
The  torture  or  disease,  t' enjoy  the  cure  ? 

This  book's  the  balsam  aad  the  hellebore 
Must  preserve  bleeding  nature,  and  restore 
Our  crazy  stupor  to  a  just  quick  sense 
Both  of  ingratitude  and  providence  ; 
That  teaches  us  at  once  to  feel  and  know 
Two  deep  points,  what  we  want,  and  what  we  Owe. 
Yet  great  goods  have  their  ills :  should  we  transmit 
To  future  times  the  power  of  love  and  wit 
In  this  example,  would  they  not  combine 
To  make  our  imperfections  their  design  ? 

1  Thanuu  Stanley}  Rorn  about  1025,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Laytonstone  in  Essex  and  Cumberlow  in 
Herts,  KnighL  His  education,  at  fint  carefully  conducted  by  a  tutor  under  his  father's  roof,  was  ccmipleted  at  Pembroke- 
ball,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner,  and  where  he  found  leisure  from  his  severer  studies  to  com- 
poee  several  of  those  poems,  which  will  be  subsequently  mentioned.  Oo  leaving  the  university,  he  spent  some  time  in 
foreign  travel.  While  yet  a  minor,  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  James  Enyon,  of  Flower  in  North- 
amptonshire, BarL  During  tbe  usurpation,  he  resided  (it  would  seem,  for  a  considerable  period)  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
having  formed  there  a  friendship  and  community  of  literary  pursuits  with  his  first  consin  Edward  Sherburne,  who  wa« 
afterwards  knighted,  and  knowTi  as  a  |x>ct  and  translator.  Stanley  died  at  London,  in  1678.  He  was  author  of  Potmt  aad 
TVantlatUnuy  1647,  —  of  which  the  fullest  edition,  with  alterations,  additions,  and  some  omissions,  appeared  in  1651,— 
[Tratulatunu  of]  Anaertonf  Bunty  Mosckus^  Slc  165J,  — (these  two  publications  are  generally  done  up  in  one  volume, 
uigether  with  several  minor  piecet!  which  have  distinct  title-pages,)  ~  and  The  Outarf  qf  PhUosopky  (fint  vol.  1655,  sec 
1G56,  third  1660,  HuU  t^Chaldaie  PhU.  1663).  His  edition  of  JBaek^bu  appeared  in  1663,  (accoiding  to  the  title-pages  of 
some  copies,  1664).  The  poetical  works  of  Stanley,  in  spite  of  their  numerous  conceits,  are  ingenious,  elegant,  and  grace- 
ful. His  JEtekiflus,  though  in  certain  minutias  it  may  fldl  to  satisfy  the  later  school  of  critics,  is  on  the  whole  a  spleodid 
monument  of  bis  learning.  In  variety  of  acquirements  he  has  been  excelled  by  few.  (The  bibliographical  details  given  by 
Sir  E.  Bridges,  in  his  Preface  to  the  reprint  of  Stanley's  Poaau^  are  somewhat  incorrect.  Dr.  Dibdin's  account  of  Stanley,  in 
anol*  oa  hirai,  ta  Or,  aad  LaL  CZssnes,  i,  S38,  is  a  mass  of  error.) 

t  fMte]  **].•.  nlidMS.'*  —  WSBXI. 
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They'd  study  our  corruptions,  and  take  more 
Care  to  be  ill  than  to  be  good  before  ; 
For  nothing  but  so  great  infirmity 
Could  make  them  worthy  of  such  remedy. 

Hare  you  not  seen  the  sun's  almighty  ray 
Rescue  th'  affrighted  world,  and  redeem  day 
From  black  despair  r  how  his  victorious  beam 
Scatters  the  storm,  and  drowns  the  petty  flame 
Of  lightning,  in  the  glory  of  his  eye ; 
How  full  of  power,  how  full  of  majesty  ? 
When  to  us  mortals  nothing  else  was  known, 
But  the  sad  doubt,  whether  to  bum  or  drown. 
Cholcr  and  phlegm,  heat  and  dull  ignorance, 
Have  cast  the  people  into  such  a  trance, 
That  fears  and  danger  seem  great  equally. 
And  no  dispute  left  now,  but  how  to  die  : 
Just  in  this  nick,  Fletcher  sets  the  world  clear 
Of  all  disorder,  and  reforms  us  here. 

The  formal  vouth,  that  knew  no  other  grace 
Or  value,  but  ^is  title  and  his  lace. 
Glasses  himself;  and  in  this  faithful  mirror 
Views,  disapproves,  reforms,  repents  his  error. 

The  credulous,  bright  girl,  that  believes:  all 
Language  in  oaths,  if  good,  canonical, 
Is  fortified,  and  taught  here  to  beware 
Of  every  specious  bait,  of  every  snare. 
Save  one ;  and  that  same  caution  takes  her  more 
Than  all  the  flattery  she  felt  before. 
She  finds  her  boxes  and  her  thoughts  betray'd 
By  the  corruption  of  the  chamber-maid ; 
Then  throws  her  washes  and  dissemblings  by, 
And  vows  nothing  but  ingenuity.^ 

The  severe  statesman  quits  his  sullen  form 
Of  gravity  and  business ;  the  lukewarm 
Religious,  his  neutrality  ;  the  hot 
Brainsick  illuminate,  his  zeal ;  the  sot. 
Stupidity ;  the  soldier,  his  arrears ; 
The  court,  its  confidence ;  ,the  plebs,  their  fears ; 
Gallants,  their  apishncss  and  perjury; 
Women,  their  pleasure  and  inconstancy ; 
Poets,  their  wine ;  the  usurer,  his  pelf ; 
The  world,  its  vanity ;  and  I,  myself. 

ROOEB  L'ESTRANOE.' 

1  tMgmuUf]  i.  e.  ingenuoosDcn. 

s  Mfger  VE^trmge]  The  youngest  son  of  Sir  Hamon  L'Estrange,  Knight,  was  bom  at  Hunstanton-hall,  Norfolk,  in  1616. 
He  wu  brought  up  as  a  zealous  royalist  by  his  father,  and  probably  finished  his  education  at  Cambridge.  In  1639,  when 
about  two  and  twent>-,  he  attended  Charles  the  First  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland.  In  1644,  he  formed  a  plot  to  sur- 
prise  Lynn  in  N'orfolk  for  the  king  ;  but  being  betrayed,  and  hi.<*  maje-ity's  coiniui8!$i(m  found  upon  him,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  as  a  spy,  and  confined  in  Newgate.  Ho  wa^,  however,  reprieved  ;  and,  after  lying  four  years  in  prison,  be  escaped 
by  tiM  connivance  of  the  keeper,  withdrew  into  Kent,  and  thence  with  groat  diflicuUy  made  his  retreat  to  the  continent. 
Be  icmaiDed  abroad  till  1653  ;  when,  the  Fiong  Parliament  being  dissolved,  he  ventured  to  return,  and  obtained  a  discharge 
iSrem  Cromwell  on  giving  bail.  After  the  Re3(turation,ihinking  himself  unjusitly  neglected,  and  making  warm  remonstraocos, 
be  was  at  length  appointed  to  tlie  profitable  post  of  licenser  of  the  press :  but  iXxU  was  the  only  recompense  he  received,  ex- 
cept being  put  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  In  1663  he  set  up  a  paper  under  the  titles  of  TkA  ImteUigeneer  t^nd  The  JWw«, 
which  was  not  long  continued  ;  and  in  1681  he  commenced  another,  named  The  ObsertMtor.  lie  was  afterwards  knighted 
wad  eerred  as  member  for  Winchester  in  the  parliament  called  by  James  the  Second  in  1685.  The  Observator  (now  swelled 
lo  three  volnmes)  was  dropped  in  1687,  because  Sir  Roger  could  not  agree  witii  tite  king  respecting  the  doctrine  of  toleration. 
After  ttae  Bcrdntion,  he  appears  to  have  been  left  out  (if  the  commission  of  the  peace ;  and  ceruinly  during  the  rest  of  his 
Efe  had  to  eocounter  some  troubles  on  account  of  his  preKumed  disafifection.  He  died  in  1704,  his  intellect  having  been 
prevloosly  impaired.  He  had  a  daughter  who  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  circumstance  which  strengthened  the  accu. 
Btkifut  iMtxigbt  against  himself  of  being  a  Papist  He  was  a  very  voluminous  author.  Of  most  of  his  now-forgotten 
mikdn§t  tbe  liifas  may  be  found  hi  Chalmer's  Biog,  DieL :  those  which  continued  longest  in  esteem  were  his  JostpkmSt  and 
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OK  THE  DRAMATIC  POEMS  OF  MASTER  J0111(  ILETCUER. 

Wonder  !  who's  here  ?  Fletcher,  long  buried, 

ReviT'd  !  Tis  he,  he's  risen  from  the  dead ; 

His  winding-sheet  put  off,  walks  above  ground. 

Shakes  off  his  fetters,  and  is  better  bound  : 

And  may  ho  not,  if  rightly  understood. 

Prove  plays  are  lawful  r  he  hath  made  them  good. 

Is  any  Lover  madt  see  here  Loves  cure ; 

Unmarried  \  to  A  Wife  he  may  be  sure, 

A  rare  one,^  a  tnonth ;  if  she  displease, 

Ttie  Spanish  Curate  gives  a  writ  of  ease. 

Inquire  The  Custom  of  the  Country^  then 

Shall  The  Frettch  Laicyer  set  you  free  again. 

If  the  two  Fair  Maids  take  it  wondrous  ill 

(One  of  the  Inn,  the  other  of  the  MiU^) 

That  The  Lover*s  Progress  stopt,  and  they  defam'd^ 

Here's  that  makes  Women  pleased  and  Tamer  tam*d. 

But  who  then  plays  The  Coxcomh,  or  will  try 

His  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  or  else  die  } 

Nice  Valour,  and  ho  doubts  not  to  engage 

The  Noble  Gentleman  in  Love*s  Pilgrimage, 

To  take  revenge  on  The  False  One,  and  run 

The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  to  be  undone 

Like  Knight  of  Malta,  or  else  Captain  be, 

Or  Th*  Humorous  Lieutenant ;  go  to  ;Sea, 

A  Voyage  for  to  starve,  he's  very  loath, 

Till  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  an  oath 

That  then  The  Loyal  Sulyect  may  have  leave 

To  lie  from  Beggars'  Bush,  and  undeceive 

The  creditor,  discharge  his  debts ;  why  so. 

Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe  ? 

Oh,  could  his  Prophdtess  but  tell  one  Chance^ 

When  that  the  Pilgrims  shall  return  from  France^ 

And  once  more  mtUie  this  kingdom,  as  of  late, 

The  Island  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A  Double  Marriage ;  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering, 

That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage. 

Brings  back  the  silver  and  the  golden  age  ! 

Robert  Oardinbr.* 


rO  THE  MANES  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  POETS  AND  FELLOW-WRITERS,  FRAKCIS  BEAU- 
MONT AND  JOHN  FLETCHER,  UPON  THE  PRINTING  OF  THEIR  EXCELLENT  DRAMAT- 
IC POF-MS. 

Disdain  not,  gentle  shades,  the  lowly  praise 

Which  here  I  tender  your  immortal  bays  ; 

Call  it  not  folly,  but  my  zeal,  that  I 

Strive  to  ct6mize  you  that  cannot  die : 

And  though  no  language  rightly  can  commend 

What  you  have  writ,  save  what  yourselves  have  penn'd. 

Yet  let  me  wonder  at  those  curious  strains 

(The  rich  conceptions  of  your  twin-like  brains) 

Which  drew  the  gods'  attention,  who  admir'd 

To  see  our  English  stage  by  you  inspir'd ; 

Whose  chiming  Muses  never  fail'd  to  sing 

A  soul-affecting  music,  ravishing 

Both  ear  and  intellect ;  while  you  do  each 

Contend  with  other,  who  shall  highest  reach 

In  rare  invention  ;  conflicts  that  begot 

New  strange  delight,  to  see  two  fancies  met 

1  JMtvC  OeHkurl  Venei  by  **  Bobert  GardUier,  ex  ho.  M.  Templi,"  [lic]  are  prefixed  to  Cartwright^s  Werks,  1651. 
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That  could  receive  no  foil,  two  wits  in  growth 
So  just  as  had  one  soul  informdd  both : 
Thence,  leamt^d  Fletcher,  sung  thy  *  Muse  alone, 
As  both  had  done  before,  thy  Beaumont  gone ; 
In  whom,  as  thou,  had  he  outlived,  so  he, 
Snatch'd  first  away,  suryivdd  still  in  thee. 

What  though  distempers  of  the  present  age 
Have  banish'd  your  smooth  numbers  from  the  stage  ? 
You  shall  be  gainers  by't ;  it  shall  confer 
To  the  making  the  vast  world  your  theatre  : 
The  press  shall  give  to  every  man  hU  part, 
And  wo  will  all  be  actors ;  learn  by  heart 
Those  tragic  scenes  and  comic  strains  you  writ, 
Unimitable  both  for  art  and  wit ; 
And  at  each  exit,  as  your  fancies  rise. 
Our  hands  shall  clap  deservcid  plaudities. 

John  Web." 


lO  THE  DESERT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  IN  HIS  MOST  INGENIOUS  PIBCSa 

Thou  art  above  their  censure  whose  dark  spirits 

Respect'  but  shades  of  things  and  seeming  merits  ; 

That  have  no  soul  nor  reason  to  their  will, 

But  rhyme  as  ragged  as  a  gander's  quill ; 

Where  pride  blows  up  the  error,  and  transfers 

Their  zeal  in  tempests,  that  so  widely  errs  : 

like  heat  and  air  compress' d,  their  blind  desires 

Mix  with  their  ends,  as  raging  'M'inds  with  fires ; 

Whose  ignorance  and  passions  wear  an  eye 

Squint  to  all  parts  of  true  humanity  : 

All  is  apocrypha  suits  not  their  vein  ; 

For  wit,  —  oh,  fie  !  and  learning  too,  —  profane  I 

But  Fletcher  hath  done  miracles  by  wit. 

And  one  line  of  his  may  convert  them  yet. 

Tempt  them  into  the  state  of  knowledge,  and 

[The]  happiness  to  read  and  understand. 

The  way  is  strow'd  with  laurel,  and  every  Muse 

Brings  incense  to  our  Fletcher ;  whose  scenes  infuse 

Such  noble  kindlings  from  her  pregnant  fire 

As  charms  her  critic  poet  *  in  desire ; 

And  who  doth  read  him  that  port^  less  endu'd 

Than  with  some  heat  of  wit  or  gratitude  ? 

Some  crowd  to  touch  the  relique  of  his  bays, 

Some  to  cry  up  their  own  wit  in  his  praise. 

And  think  they  engage  it  by  comparatives. 

When  from  himself  himself  he  best  derives. 

Let  Shakespeare,  Chapman,  and  applauded  Ben, 

Wear  the  eternal  merit  of  their  pen : 

Here  I  am  love-sick ;  and  were  I  to  chuse 

A  mistress  corrival,  'tis  Fletcher's  Muse. 

Geobob  Buck.* 

1  %]  Old  ed.  "  the ;  "  and  fo  Weber. 

>  y«Jk»  fFek]  **  1  find  no  other  trace*  of  a  John  Webb  who  was  likely  to  be  author  of  thb  ingenioas  copy  of  venee,  but 
ikat  in  1629,  fimr  yean  after  Fletcher's  death,  one  John  Webb,  M.  A.,  and  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  In  Oxford,  was 
made  master  of  Croyden  school."  —  BawAao. 

*  Rupea]  Old  ed.  **  Reipecta." 
*pMt]  Old  ed.  <•  poet*. " 

*  Otorgt  Bmek]  A  relation  of  Sir  George  Buck,  master  of  the  revels,  who,  in  1646,  published,  as  his  own  work,  Th» 
Bbttrjf  tf  Iks  Ufc  OMd.  JUtpu  of  Riekard  the  Thirds  which  was  written  by  Sir  George.  See  Chalmers's  Su.pfUmMtal  Apolo- 
gh^^P-  S04,  SOS.    Verses  by  George  Buck  are  prefixed  to  Yorke's  Union  of  Honour,  IG40,  and  to  Shirley's  PoenUj  1646. 
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ON  JCASTEB  BEAUMONT  (AVUITTEN  THIRTY  YEABS  8INCE,i  PBESENTLT  AFTER  HIS 

DEATH). 

Beacmont  lies  here ;  and  where  now  shall  we  have 
A  MuHe  like  his,  to  sigh  upon  his  ^rave  ? 
Ah,  none  to  weep  this  with  a  worthy  tear, 
But  he  that  cannot,  Beaumont  that  lies  here  ! 
Who  now  shuU  pay  thy  *  tomb  with  such  a  verse 
As  thou  that  lady's  didVt,'  fair  Rutland's  hearse  ? 
A  monument  that  will  then  lasting  be. 
When  all  her  marble  is  more  dust  than  she. 
In  thee  all's  lost :  a  sudden  dearth  and  want 
Hath  sciz'd  on  wit,  good  epitaphs  are  scant ; 
We  dare  not  write  thy  elcgj',  whilst  *  each  fears 
He  ne'er  shall  match  that  *  copy  of  thy  tears. 
Scarce  in  an  aijc  •  a  poet,  —  and  yet  he 
Scarce  lives  the  third  part  of  his  age  to  see, 
But  quickly  taken  off,  and  only  known. 
Is  in  a  minute  shut  as  soon  as  shown.' 
Why  should  weak  Nature  tire  herself  in  vain 
In  such  a  }>iecc,  to  dash  *  it  straight  again  ? 
Why  should  she  take  such  work  beyond  her  skill. 
Which,*  when  she  cannot  perfect,  she  must  kill  ? 
Alas,  what  is't  to  temper  slime  or  *°  mire  r 
But  Nature's  puzzled  when  she  works  in  fire  :  '* 
Great  brains,  like  brightest  glass,  crack  ^'  straight,  while  thoM 
Of  stone  or  "  wood  hold  out,  and  fear  not  **  bU>W8 ; 
And  we  their  ancient  hoary  heads  can  see, 
Whose  wit  was  never  their  mortality  : 
Beaumont  dieit  young ;  so  Sidney  died  '^  before ;  • 
There  was  not  poetry  he  could  live  to  more ;  *• 
He  could  not  grow  up  higher ;  I  *'  scarce  know  ! 

If  th'  art  itself  unto  that  pitch  could  grow, 
Were't  not  in  thee,  that  hadst  arriv'd  the  height  ^ 
Of  all  that  wit  ^  could  reach,  or  nature  might* 

Oh,  when  I  read  those  excellent  things  of  thine,  ' 

Such  strength,  such  sweetness,  couch'd  in  every  line, 
Such  life  of  fkncy,  such  high  choice  of  brain, 
Nought  of  the  vulgar  wit  ^  or  borrow'd  strain, 
Such  passion,**  such  expressions  meet  my  *•  eye, 

Such  wit  untainted  with  obscenity,  | 

I 

1  thue]  i.  e.  anterior  to  1647. 

t  Cfty]  In  Beaumont's  Poem*,  1G40,  *<  this.*' 

s  jf«  tkou  that  ladf**  didst,  &c.]  *«  Earle  refers  to  Beaumont's  Eiegif  on  tlu  Cauntus  tif  JhOlnA'*    WiBBb 

«  wUbf  ]  In  Beaumont's  Poefn$,  1640,  "  for." 

s  tkafl  Ibid."aL.'* 

•  in  M  age]  Ibid.  "  yet  in  age.*^ 
1  sAeira]  Ibid.  "  blowne." 

•  to  dash]  Ibid.  "  and  cast." 

•  Wkiek]  Ibid.  "  And." 
10  or]  Ibid.  "  and." 

n  Bvt  JVUiire'*  jntiiUd  wkm  she  vorks  injire]  Ibid.  "  Then's  nature  pussdd  whsa  the  work's  intyra." 

It  Wu  brightest  glass,  crack]  Ibid. "  like  bright  glasse,  crackle." 

nor]  ifrui.  "and." 

M  not]  Ibid. ''no.** 

ift  disd]  8o  ibid.  Both  folUw,  "  did." 

1>  poetry  he  eould  live  to  more]  Ibid.  "  poetry,  he  could  live  no  wunre.** 

"  /]  Ibid,  "  nay,  /." 

»  that  hadst  arrie*d  the  height]  Ibid.  "  who  hadH  arrived  to  th*  haighL** 

»wit]  i>«.  "art." 

tiwU]  "TluL^mint." 

n  p€$»iM]  Ibid.  •«  paMions."  ^ 

B  «y]  Atf.  "  mine." 
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And  these  so  unaffectedly  cxprcst, 

All  in  a  language  purely-flowing  drest,* 

And  all  so  born  within  thyself  thine  own, 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  nothing  trod  upon, 

I  grieve  not  now,  that  old  Meuander's  vein 

Is  ruin'd,  to  survive  in  thee  again ; 

Such  in  his  time  was  he,  of  the  same  piece, 

The  smooth,  even,  natural  wit,  and  love  of  Greece, 

"Whose  *  few  sententious  fragments  shew  more  worth 

Than  all  the  poets  Athens  e'er  brought  forth ; 

And  I  am  sorry  we  ^  have  lost  those  hours 

On  them,  whose  quickness  comes  far  short  of  oars, 

And  dwelt  *  not  more  on  thee,  whose  every  page 

May  be  a  pattern  for  ^  their  scene  and  stage. 

I  will  not  yield  thy  works  *  so  mean  a  praise ; 

More  pure,  more  chaste,  more  sainted  than  are  playB» 

Nor  with  that  dull  supineness  to  be  read, 

To  pass  a  fire,  or  laugh  an  hour  in  bed. 

How  do  the  Muses  suffer  every  where, 

Taken  in  such  mouths'  censure,  in  such  ears,' 

That,  twixt  a  whiif,  a  line  or  two  rehearse, 

And  with  their  rheum  together  spawl  a  verse  ! 

This  all  a  poem's  leisure,"  after  play. 

Drink,  or"  tobacco,  it  may  keep  ^^  the  day  ; 

Whilst  even  their  very  idleness,  they  think. 

Is  lost  in  these,  that  lose  their  time  **  in  drink. 

Pity  their  dulness  ;  we  that  "  better  know. 

Will  a  more  serious  hour  on  thee  bestow. 

Why  should  not  Beaumont  in  the  morning  please. 

As  well  as  Plautus,  Aristophanes  r 

Who,  if  my  pen  may  as  my  thoughts  "  be  free, 

Were  scurril  **  wits  and  buffons  **  both  to  thee ; 

Yet  these**  our  learned  of  severest  brow 

Will  deign  to  look  on,  and  to  '^  note  them  too, 

That  will  defy  »*  our  own ;  'tis  English  stuff. 

And  th'.  author  is  not  rotten  long  enough. 

Alas,  what  phlegm  "  are  they,  comi)ar'd  to  thee 

In  thy  Pkilaater  and  ^  Maid's  Tragedy ! 

Where's  such  an  humour  as  thy  Bessus,  pray  ?  ** 

Let  them  put  all  their  Thrasoes  **  in  one  play, 

He  shall  out-bid  them ;  their  conceit  was  poor. 

All  in  a  **  circle  of  a  bawd  or  whore ; 

*>  jfZZ  i«  c  ImnguoiT*  pmrOf-JlffwiHg  dred]  Ibid,  "  But  all  ma  pure  fiowing  Umgnagt  drert ;  *'  and  tbe  next  two  lines  tnn» 
fmi. 

i  WJUut]  So  Md,    Both  folios  "  Those."  >  we]  Ibid.  "  I." 

«  dweU]  So  ibid.     Both  folios  *<  dwell."  &  for]  JbUL  "  to." 

•fDifrks]  Ibid,  "worth." 

f  wumtAs*  unsure,  in  twch  ear$]  Ibid.  *'  moutku  sensur'd  in  $uch  eares."    The  riiyme  at  least  reqnires  ^  eur." 

•  Tkii  aU  a  fotm*i  leisure]  Ibid,  <*  Tis  all  a  Punier  leanure.**    Seward   printed   "  This  aU  a  poem's  pleasure."    Heath 
(MS.  ,YaUsJ  explains  the  text  to  mean,  ~  Tiiis  is  all  tbe  leisure  the  people  liere  spoken  of  will  afford  a  poem. 

•  »r]  Ibid.  "  and." 

»  Ittp]  Ibid.  "  spend."    Seward  printed  "  eke." 

u  time]  Ibid.  "  times." 

u  Piig  their  dulness ;  we  that]  So  ibid.    Both  folios  **  Pity  then  dull  we,  we  thoL*     Seward  printed  "  Pit}/  them  dull ;  we 
wtAof." 

«  tk«ughts]  Ibid.  "  (aalte." 

i«  Kurril]  Ibid,  "  humble." 

u  huffons]  i.  e.  buffoons. 

u  tJuM]  Ibid.  **  those." 

n  to]  Ibid.**mK** 
.  "  f^fy]  »•  e.  reject. 

»  u>kat  pkUgm]  Ibid,  <*  how  iU." 

»  and]  Ibid.  "  or." 

B  «a  AwMW  m»  Of  Bessus,  pr«y]  Ibid,  **  a|MMir  osOy  J9«sfKs7  nay."    See  A  Kingamd  JVb  JEifif . 

•  a]  iM.»*tlM.»> 

▼OL-  I.  10  
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A  cozening  Davus,*  —  tako  the  fool  away, 

And  not  a  good  jest  extant  in  a  play. 

Yet  these  arc  wits,  because  they're  old,*  and  now, 

Being  Greek  and  '  I^tin,  they  are  learning  too : 

But  those  their  own  times  were  content  t*  allow 

A  thriftier  *  fame,  and  thine  is  lowest  now. 

But  thou  shalt  live,  and,  when  thy  name  is  grown 

Six  ages  older,^  shalt  *  be  better  known ; 

When  thou'rt  of  Chaucer's  standing  in  the  '  tomb. 

Thou  shalt  not  share,  but  take  up  all  his  room. 

John  Eaku.* 


UPON  MASTER  FLErCHEB»S   INCOMPARABLE  PLAYS. 

The  poet  lives  :  wonder  not  how  or  why 
Fletcher  revives,  but  that  ho  e'er  could  die : 
Safe  mirth,  full  language,  flow  in  every  page. 
At  once  he  doth  both  heighten  and  assuage ; 
All  innocence  and  wit,  pleasant  and  clear. 
Nor  church  nor  laws  were  over  libell'd  here ; 
But  fair  deductions  drawn  from  his  great  brain* 
Enough  to  conquer  all  that's  false  or  vain ; 
He  scatters  wit,  and  sense  so  freely  flings, 
That  very  citizens  speak  handsome  things. 
Teaching  their  wives  such  unaflected  grace. 
Their  looks  are  now  as  handsome  as  their  fiice. 
Nor  is  this  violent :  he  steals  upon 
The  yielding  soul  until  the  frenzy's  gone ; 
His  very  lancings  do  the  patient  please. 
As  when  good  music  cures  a  mad  disease. 
Small  poets  rifle  him,  yet  think  it  fair, 
Because  they  rob  a  man  that  well  can  spare : 
They  feed  upon  him,  owe  him  every  bit ; 
They're  but  sub-excisemen  of  his  wit. 


i 


ON  THE  WORKS  OP  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER,  NOW  AT  LENGTH  PRINTED. 

Great  pair  of  authors,  whom  one  equal  star 
Begot  so  like  in  genius,  that  you  are 

1  Davus]  Ibid,  "  —  "  Borh  folios  "  dance ;  *'  for  which  "  dunce  "  wu  propoeed  by  Sympion.    "  Davus  "  (see  the  jffiiirM 
of  Terence,  &c)  ia  Theot>ald*«  correction, 
s  becuuf  thep'r€  old]  Ibid.  ^*  tkdr  old,  tbat*a  it." 
»  ioul]  Ibid.  «  or." 

«  tkri/Uer]  So  ibid.    Both  folioa  "  thirBty.'* 
A  older]  ifrid"  elder." 
«  $haU]  So  Jbid.    Both  folioa  "  shall." 
TtAa]  Ibid,  "thy." 

*  John  EarU]  Waa  bom  at  York  about  1601.  Having  been  entered,  at  an  early  age,  as  a  commoner  of  Chrijit-rhtinh* 
Oxford,  he  was  admitted  probationary  fellow  of  Merton  College,  —  became  one  of  the  proctors  of  tJiat  university,  —  was 
made  chaplain  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (who  gave  him  the  living  of  Bishopston  in  Wilts},— was  appointed  chaplain 
and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles,  aiterwards  Charles  the  Second,  —  and  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Jn 
consequence  of  his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause,  he  was  deprived  of  nil  his  pussessicms,  and  obliged  to  witlidraw  to  the 
continent,  where  Charles  the  Second  created  him  his  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet.  After  tlie  Restoration,  he  was  sur- 
ceasively  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  1665.  His  Mierocosmographyy  or  a  Piece  of  the  World 
Oeeovered^  t»  Eseaye  and  Charaaere,  1638,  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  is  still  held  in  deserved  estimathm.  He  published 
also  a  Latin  translation  of  the  EUcon  BasUatef  1649  j  and,  besides  a  Latin  translation  of  Hooker's  Eeelesiaetieal  PolUif, 
which  was  never  printed  (the  MS.  having  been  almost  wholly  destroyed),  he  was  author  of  several  minor  pieces:  see 
Wood's  Athenm^  iii.  718-19.  cd.  Bliss,  and  Earle's  Mieroeoemography  by  the  same  editor. 

•  J.  JIT]  **  This  poem  is  probably  by  Jasper  Maine,  as  well  as  xhmMm ;  for  the  stationer,  in  his  concluding  verses, 
DMStiOM  *  lUity-fiiar  witneasM,*  and  as  the  number  of  poems  besides  hUBHi  is  thirty-six,  that  of  the  encomiaMs  ia  thirty* 
imr,  then  b«liig  two  copies  of  verses  by  Cartwright  and  two  by  Maine."    Wsbek. 
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In  fame,  as  well  as  writings,  both  so  knit. 

That  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit. 

Much  less  your  praise ;  you,  who  had  equal  fire, 

And  did  each  other  mutually  inspire ; 

Whether  one  did  contriye,  the  other  write, 

Or  one  fram'd  the  plot,  the  other  did  indite ; 

Whether  one  found  the  matter,  th'  other  dress, 

Or  th'  one  disposed  what  th'  other  did  express ; 

Where'er  your  parts  between  yourselves  lay,  we, 

In  all  things  which  you  did,  but  one  thread  see. 

So  evenly  drawn  out,  so  gently  spun. 

That  art  with  nature  ne'er  did  smoother  run ;  — 

Where  shall  I  fix  my  praise,  then }  or  what  part 

Of  all  your  numerous  labours  hath  desert, 

More  to  be  fam'd  than  other  r  Shall  I  say, 

Pve  met  a  lover  so  drawn  in  your  play, 

So  passionately  written,  so  inflam'd. 

So  jealously  enrag'd,  then  gently  tam'd. 

That  I,  in  reading,  have  the  person  seen, 

And  your  pen  hath  part  stage  and  actor  been } 

Or  shall  I  say,  that  I  can  scarce  forbear 

To  clap,  when  I  a  captain*  do  meet  there, 

So  lively  in  his  own  vain  humour  drest. 

So  braggingly,  and  like  himself  exprcst. 

That  modem  cowards,  when  they  saw  him  play'd. 

Saw,  blush'd,  departed  guilty  and  betray'd  ? 

You  wrote  all  parts  right ;  whatsoe'er  the  stage 

Had  from  you,  was  seen  there  as  in  the  age. 

And  had  there  equal  life  :  vices,  which  were 

Manners  abroad,  did  grow  corrected  there ; 

They  who  possess'd  a  box,  and  half-crown  spent. 

To  learn  ol^cencness,  retum'd  innocent, 

And'  thank' d  you  for  this  cozenage,  whose  chaste  scene 

Taught  loves  so  noble,  so  rcform'd,  so  clean, 

That  they  who  brought  foul  fires,  and  thither  came 

To  bargain,  went  thence  with  a  holy  flame. 

Be't  to  your  praise  too,  that  your  stock  and  vein 

Held  both  to  tragic  and  to  comic  strain : 

Where'er  you  listed  to  be  high  and  grave. 

No  buskin  shew'd  more  solemn,  no  quill  gave 

Such  feeling  objects  to  draw  tears  from  eyes. 

Spectators  sate  part[s]  in  your  tragedies  ; 

i^d  where  you  listed  to  be  low  and  free. 

Mirth  tum'd  the  whole  house  into  comedy, 

So  piercing,  where  you  picas' d,  hitting  a  fault. 

That  humours  from  your  pen  issu'd  all  salt. 

Nor  were  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit. 

As  to  be  but  two  halfs,  and  make  one  wit ; 

But  as  some  things,  we  see,  have  double  cause, 

And  yet  the  effect  itself  from  both  whole  draws. 

So,  though  you  were  thus  twisted  and  combined. 

As  two  bodies  '  to  have  but  one  fair  mind. 

Yet,  if  we  praise  you  rightly,  we  must  say, 

Both  join'd,  and  both  did  wholly  make  the  play. 

For,  that  you  could  write  singly,  we  may  guess 

By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 

Hath  severally  sent '  forth ;  nor  were  join'd*  so. 

Like  some  our  modem  authors,  made  to  go 

One  merely  by  the  help  of  th*  other,  who 

To  purchase  feme  do  come  forth  one  of  two ; 

Nor  wTote  you  so,  that  one's  part  was  to  lick 

The  other  into  shape ;  nor  did  one  stick 

1  •  impimn}   i.  e.  Rtmaa  in  ^  King  and  J^  King, 

*AtK0  bodua]  Altered  by  Seward  (righUy  ptrbape)  to  "  ^»  in  two  hodiu ;  >*  and  so  his  mecesson. 
s  Mat]  In  Bcanmont's  Poems^  16S3,  "  neL*'^/^ 

*itVi]  TbecoRection  of  Theobald.    Bo^^ki,  and  Beaumont's  PeoM,  1C53,  have  «<  gone;"  bat  it  must  be  a 
■t.    Compare  the  third  line  above.  ^^ 
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The  other's  cold  inTentions  with  such  wit, 

As  serv'd,  like  spice,  to  make  them  quick  and  fit ; 

Nor,  out  of  mutual  want  or  emptiness. 

Did  you  conspire  to  go  still  twins  to  the  press ; 

But  what,  thus  join'd,  you  wrote,  might  have  come  forth 

As  good  from  each,  and  stor'd  with  the  same  worth 

That  thus  united  them  :  you  did  join  sense ; 

In  you  'twas  league,  in  others  impotence ; 

And  the  press,  which  both  thus  amongst  us  sends. 

Sends  us  one  poet  in  a  pair  of  friends. 

Jasper  Maine.* 


UPON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRINTING  OF  THE   DRAMATICAL   POEMS  OF   MASTER   JOHN 
FLETCHER,  [NEVER]  COLLECTED  BEFORE,  AND  NOW  SET  FORTH  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

Though  when  all  Fletcher  writ,  and  the  entire 

Man  was  indulg'd  unto  that  sacred  fire, 

His  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts'  dress,  appear'd  both  such, 

That  'twas  his  happy  fault  to  do  too  much  ; 

"Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 

To  knowing  Beaunfont,  ere  it  did  come  forth, 

Working  again,  until  he  said  'twas  fit, 

And  made  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit ; 

Though  thus  he  call'd  his  judge  into  his  fiEune, 

And  for  that  aid  allow' d  him  half  the  name, 

'Tis  known  that  sometimes  he  did  stand  alone, 

That  both  the  sponge  and  pencil  were  his  own. 

That  himself  judg'd  himself,  could  singly  do. 

And  was  at  la^t  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  too  : 

Else  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdiss,*  a  piece 
Even  and  smooth,  spun  Irom  a  finer  fleece  ; 
Where  softness  reigns,  where  passions  passions  greet. 
Gentle  and  high,  as  floods  of  balsam  meet ; 
Where,  drcss'd  in  white  expressions,  sit  brieht  Loves, 
Drawn,  like  their  fairest  queen,  by  milky  doves ; 
A  piece  which  Jonson^  in  a  rapture  bid 
Come  up  a  glorified  work  ;  and  so  it  did. 

Else  had  his  Muse  set  with  his  friend ;  the  stage 
Had  miss'd  those  poems,  which  yet  take  the  age ; 
The  world  had  lost  those  rich  exemplars,  where 
Art,  language,^  wit,  sit  ruling  in  one  sphere  ; 
Where  the  fresh  matters  soar  above  old  themes, 
As  prophets'  raptures  do  above  our  dreams ; 
Where,  in  a  worthy  scorn,  he  dares  refuse 
All  other  gods,  and  makes  the  thing  his  Muse ; 
Where  he  calls  passions  up,»  and  lays  them  so, 
As  spirits  aw'd  by  him  to  come  and  go  j 
Where  the  free  author  did  whate'er  he  would. 
And  nothing  will'd  but  what  a  poet  should. 

1  J»gptr  AIum]  —Or  Masme,  —  bom  in  1604  at  Ilatherleigh,  Devon,  was  educated  at  Westminster-school,  and  thence 
removed  to  Chriat-church,  Oxford.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  preferred  to  two  living*  in  tJic  gift  of  his  college,  — 
Caisington  near  Woodstock,  and  Pyrton  near  Watlington.  Ashe  had  sliown  himself  a  devoted  royalist,  be  was  ejected 
fajr  Cromwell  not  only  firom  Christ-church  but  from  his  vicarages :  he,  however,  found  an  ojt^ium  in  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Devooahlre,  as  chaplain  to  that  nobleman.  There  he  continued  chiefly  to  reside  till  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  amply  recompensed  for  his  suffrrinp  by  being  reinstated  in  both  his  living*,  made  canon  of  Christ-church,  chaplain 
In  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester.  He  died  in  1672.  Maine  appears  to  have  posesesscd  considerable 
learning ;  he  was  much  admired  for  his  preaching  (in  tlie  quaint  style  which  was  then  fa-ohionable) ;  and  he  had  a  great 
reputation  for  his  wit  and  humour.  Bc«ide«  two  comedies,  which  are  far  above  mediocrity,—  7^  City  .Votdk,  1639,  and 
The  Amannu  Wary  1G48,  —  he  was  author  of  several  Sermonty  of  Part  tfLueian  mtde  EmglUk  from  tkaH>riginaaj  ict. 

3  SkepkfrdeM]  i.e.  Tkt  F.iitJ^ful  SkepJurdus.  Seward  having  misundcratood  this  passage,  the  Editon  of  177d  observe 
that  Cartwrigbt  means  "  If  Fletcher  could  not  have  wrote  without  Beaumont,  we  should  not  have  had  Tk«  Faid^ 
Skepkerdess,  in  which  the  latter  had  no  concern." 

>  wkkk  Jotuam,  ice]  See  Jonson'o  verses  prefixed  to  that  drama,  | 

4  lamgitMgt]  in  Cartwright*s  works,  1651,  "  learning." 
«i9»]iM.  "forth." 
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No  vast  uncivil  bulk  swells  any  scene, 
The  strength's  ingenious,*  and  the  vigour  clean; 
None  can  prevent  *  the  fancy,  and  see  through 
At  the  first  opening  ',  all  stand  wondering  how 
The  thing  will  be,  until  it  is  ;  which  thence. 
With  freiih  delight  ^  still  cheats,  still  takes  the  sense ; 
The  whole  design,  the  shadows,  the  lights,  such 
That  none  can  say  he  shows  or  hides  too  much : 
Business  grows  up,  ripen* d  by  just  increase, 
And  by  as  just  degrees  again  doth  cease ; 
The  heats  and  minutes  ol  affairs  are  watch' d. 
And  the  *  nice  points  of  time  are  met,  and  snatch'd ; 
Nought  later  than  it  should,  nought  comes  before,  — 
Chemists  and  calculators  do  err  more  ; 
Sex,  aged,  egree,  affections,  country,  place. 
The  inward  substance,  and  the  outward  face, 
All  kept  precisely,  all  exactly  fit ; 
What  he  would  write,  he  was  before  he  writ. 
'Twixt  Jonson's  grave,  and  Shakespeare's  lighter  sound, 
His  Muse  so  stccr'd,  that  something  still  was  found. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  both,  but  so  his  own, 
That  'twas  his  mark,  and  he  was  by  it  known  : 
Hence  did  he  take  true  judgmeats ;  hence  did  strike 
All  palates  some  way,  though  not  all  alike  : 
The  god  of  numbers  might  his  numbers  crown, 
And,  listening  to  them,  wish  they  were  his  own. 
Thus,  welcome  forth,  what  ease,  or  wine,  or  wit, 
Durst  yet  produce,  that  is,  what  Fletcher  writ ! 

William  Cahtwbioht. 


ANOTHER. 

Flbtcueb,  though  some  call  it  thy  fault,  that  wit 
So  overflowed  thy  scenes,  that,  ere  'twos  fit 
To  come  upon  the  stage,  Beaumont  was  fain 
To  bid  thee  be  more  dull,  —  that's,  write  again. 
And  bate  some  of  thy  fire,  which  from  thee  came 
In  a  clear,  bright,  full,  but  too  large  a  flame,  — 
And,  after  all,  finding  thy  genius  such. 
That,  blunted  and  ailay'd,  'twas  yet  too  much. 
Added  his  sober  sponge,  and  did  contract 
Thy  plenty  to  less  wit,  to  make  't  exact ; 
Yet  we,  through  his  corrections,  could  see 
Much  treasure  in  thy  superfluity  ; 
Which  was  so  fil'd  away,  as,  when  we  do 
Cut  jewels,  that  that's  lost  is  jewel  too  ; 
Or  as  men  use  to  wash  gold,  which  we  know 
By  losing  makes  the  stream  thence  wealthy  grow. 
They  who  do  on  thy  works  severely  sit, 
And  call  thy  store  the  over-births  of  wit. 
Say  thy  miscojhdagcs  were  rare,  and  when 
Thou  wert  superfluous,  that  thy  fruitful  pen 
Had  no  fault  but  abundance,  which  did  lay 
Out  in  one  scene  what  might  well  serve  a  play ; 
And  hence  do  grant,  that  what  they  call  excess. 
Was  to  be  reckon'd  as  thy  hoppinoss. 
From  whom  wit  issued  in  a  full  spring-tide ; 
Much  did  enrich  the  stage,  much  flow'd  beside. 
For,  that  thou  couldst  thine  own  free  fancy  bind 
In  stricter  numbers,  and  run  so  contin'd 


1  ingtmitnu]  Itid.  **  infengous.**    (The  word*  were  formerly  synonymout.) 

*  fretent]  i.  e.  anticipalflj^ 

*  iOiflU]  Ibid,  and  mcoIHIo  "  delights." 
4  tJu]  Second  folio  *'thaae^ 
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Ab  to  observe  the  rules  of  art,  which  sway 
In  the  contrivance  of  a  true-bom  play, 
Those  *  works  proclaim  which  thou  ditlst  write  retir'd 
From  Beaumont,  by  none  but  thyself  inspir'd ; 
Where,  we  sec,  'twas  not  chance  that  made  them  hit, 
Nor  were  thy  plays  the  lotteries  of  wit ; 
But,  like  to  Durer's  pencil,  which  first  knew 
The  laws  of  faces,  and  then  faces  drew, 
Thou  knew'st '  the  air,  the  colour,  and  the  place, 
The  symmetry  which  gives  a  poem  grace  ; 
Parts  are  so  fitted  unto  parts,  as  do 
Shew  thou  hadst  i^-it  and  mathematics  too ; 
Knew'st  where  by  line  to  spare,  where  to  dispense, 
And  didst  beget  just  comedies  from  thence, 
Things  unto  which  thou  didst  such  life  bequeathe. 
That  they,  their  own  Blackfriars,  unacted,"  breathe. 
Jonson  hath  writ  things  lasting  and  divine. 
Yet  his  love-scenes,  Fletcher,  compar'd  to  thine, 
^  Are  cold  and  frosty,  and  express  *  love  so. 

As  heat  with  ice,  or  warm  fires  mix'd  with  snow ; 

Thou,  as  if  struck  with  the  same  generous  darts 

Which  burn  and  reign  in  noble  lovers'  hearts. 

Hast  cloth'd  affections  in  such  native  tires. 

And  ao  describ'd  them  in  their  own  true  fires. 

Such  moving  sighs,  such  undisscmblod  tears. 

Such  charms  of  language,  such  hopes  mix'd  with  fears. 

Such  grants  after  denials,  such  pursuits 

Alter  despair,  such  amorous  recruits, 

ITiat  some,  who  sate  spectators,  have  confest 

ITiemsclves  transform'd  to  what  they  saw  exprest, 

And  felt  such  shafts  steal  through  their  captiv'd  sense, 

An  made  them  rise  parts,  and  go  lovers  thence. 

Nor  was  thy  style  wholly  compos'd  of  groves, 

Or  the  soft  strains  of  shepherds  and  their  loves  ; 

When  thou  wouldst  comic  be,  each  smiling  birth, 

In  that  kind,  came  into  the  world  all  mirth, 

All  point,  all  edge,  all  sharpness  ;  we  did  sit 

Sometimes  five  acts  out  in  pure  Ki>rightful  wit. 

Which  llow'd  in  such  true  salt,  that  we  did  doubt 

In  which  scene  we  laugh' d  most  two  shillings  out. 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  lies 

I'  the  ladies'  questions,  and  the  fools'  replies  ; 

01d-fashion*d  wit,  which  walk'd  from  to\^T[i  to  town 

In  turn'd  hose,*  which  our  fathers  cail'd  the  clown. 

Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceneness  call, 

And  which  made  bawdry  paf?s  for  comical ; 

Nature  was  all  his  art ;  thy  vein  was  free 

As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility  ; 

From  whom  mirth  came  unforc'd,  no  jest  perplex*d, 

But,  without  labour,  clean,  chaste,  and  unvex'd. 

Thou  wert  not  like  some,  our  small  poets,  who 

Could  not  be  poets,  were  not  we  poets  too  ; 

Whose  wit  is  pilfering,  and  whose  vein  and  wealth 

In  poetry  lies  merely  in  their  stealth  : 

Nor  didst  thou  feel  their  drought,  their  pangs,  their  qualma^ 

Their  rack  in  writing,  who  do  write  for  alms. 

Whose  wretched  genius,  and  dependent  fires. 

But  to  their  benefactors'  dole  aspires  : 

Nor  hadst  thou  the  sly  trick,  thyself  to  praise 

Under  thy  friends'  names  ;  or,  to  purchase  bays 

Didst  write  stale  commendations  to  thy  book. 

Which  we  for  Beaumont's  or  Ben  Jonson's  took  : 

1  Than]  Olded.  **  These.'*  

s  Jbi«»*«(]  Old  ed.  "  know**!  ;**  biit  see  the  fburth  line  after. 
*  vaeettd]  i.  e.  tiiouffa  unacted  oo  account  of  the  euppresiion  of  the  tbeatrea. 
4  «9r«M]  OM  ed.  "ezprert.**  ^^ 

i  A fwsV  Aim]  Altered  to"* /«  tmnk-*o«e *>  by  Theobald,  who  d^HkiB  Sir  John  Birkenhead's  versee  (aee  p.  801 
"inisi k»m  wH} "  and  eo  his  eaccoseon.  ^^ 
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That  debt  thou  leftist  to  ub,  which  none  but  he 
Can  truly  pay,  Fletcher,  who  writes  like  thee. 

William  Cabtwbioht.^ 


ON  MA8TEB   FBAKCIS  BEAUMOlTr  (THEN  NEWLY  DEAD). 

He  that  hath  such  acuteness  and  such  wit,' 
As  would  ask  ten  good  heads  '  to  husband  it ; 
He  that  can  write  *  so  well  that  no  man  dare 
Refuse  it  for  the  best,  let  him  beware : 
Beaumont  is  dead ;  by  whoso  sole  death  ^  appears. 
Wit 's  a  disease  consumes  men  *  in  few  years. 

RiCHABD  COBBBT,  D.  D.^ 


TO  MASTER  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT  (THEN  LIVING). 

How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  Muse, 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use  ! 
How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
rho  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth  ! 
At  once  thou  mak'st  me  happy,  and  unmak'st, 
And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  tak'st. 
What  fate  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves  ! 
What  art  is  thine,  that  so  thy  friend  deceives, 
WTicn  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  me, 
For  -writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee  ! 

Bbn  Jonson.' 

1  W'Mi€m  Cmwright]  Born  in  1611  at  Northwty,  near  Tewkesbuiy  in  Glouceaterxhire,  was  tiie  son  of  a  William  Cart- 
»ri|:bt,  who,  having  dissipated  a  fair  estate,  was  at  length  reduced  to  keep  an  inn  at  Cirencester.  (This  is  Wood's 
ictiiani,  jfffArahr,  iii.  G9.  ed.  Bliss ;  Lloyd  in  his  MemoireSf  &c  states—  there  is  reason  to  believe,  incorrectly,  —  that  he 
wu  bora  in  1616,  and  the  son  of  Thomas  Cartwrigbt  of  Burford  in  Oxfordshire.)  He  was  first  sent  to  the  free-scboof  at 
Cirmcester,  afterwards  to  Wextniinster  as  a  king's  scholar,  and  being  thence  removed  to  Oxfi>rd,  was  elected  a  student 
of  Cbrist-cburch  in  1628.  ilsving  been  ordained,  ho  became,  according  to  Wood,  "  the  most  florid  and  seraphical 
pRscber  in  the  universit}*."  He  was  also  much  admired  for  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  as  metap)iy«ical  reader.  In 
IdG  be  was  made  succentor  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1G43  was  cbosen  Junior  Proctor  of  the  university. 
There  he  died,  during  the  latter  year,  of  a  malignant  fever  (called  the  camp-disease) ;  and,  as  he  liad  acquired  a  great 
celrbriry  for  his  abilities  and  learning,  his  early  death  was  very  widely  lamented,  — the  king  (who  was  then  at  Oxford) 
appearing  in  black  on  the  day  of  his  burial.  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say,  "  My  son  Cartwright  writer  all  liko  a  man  ;  *'  and 
Mtop  Fell  declared  that  he  **  was  the  utmost  man  could  come  to."  He  was  author  of  four  play»<,  —  The  Royal  SLivr., 
JV  Ladf  Rrrnt,  The  Ordinary  (an  excellent  comedy),  and  The  Siege^  or  Love'*$  Convert  t  the  flrwt  of  thct«e  was  p«ib- 
Ivbed  in  IG39,  the  others  were  originally  printed  in  the  collection  of  his  Plam  and  PoemK^  in.')!,  tn  which  arc  pr  fixed 
more  copies  of  commendatory  verses  than  even  to  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  worki*.  A  senuun  by  Cart, 
irricht,  entitled  An  Offufring  of  Mercy  usuing  out  of  the  Womb  of  Cruelty ^  &.C  appeared  in  1652. 

<  Hr  that  hathj  &.C.]  In  Beaumont's  Poems,  IG40,  "  He  that  had  Youth,  and  Friends,  and  so  much  If  it." 
3  ten  good  heads]  Ibid.  <*  flue  good  Wits." 

«  ran  vrrite]  Ibid,  "  hath  wrote." 

^  rhote  so/s  death]  Ibid.  "  which  our  Art." 

<  moil  y^i^L  *•  one." 

•  Riehard  Corbet,  D.  D.]  Said  to  be  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Shropshire,  and  bora  at  Ewcll,  Surrey,  in 
I5»»,  WW  the  son  of  Vincent  Corbott,  a  man  of  some  eminence  for  his  skill  in  gardening,  who  usually  resided  at  Whit- 
lon  near  Twickenham,  and  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  leaving  considerable  propeny.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
iiiD«tpr  school,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  first  entered  at  Broadgate  Hnll,  and  afterwards 
admitted  a  student  of  Christ  Church.  "  In  1605,  he  proceeded  M.  of  A.,  being  then  esteemed  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
witii  in  the  university,  as  his  poems,  Jestt,  romantic  fancies  and  exploits,  which  he  made  and  perform'd  extempore,  shew'd. 
Afterwards  entering  into  holy  orders,  bo  became  a  most  quaint  preacher,  and  therefore  much  followed  by  ingenious 
mn.^  (Wood's  Atikrmm,  ii.  5!>4,  ed.  Bliss.)  Having  been  made  by  King  James  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinar>',  and 
having  received  considerable  preferment,  he  was  promoted  in  1G20  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church.  In  1G39  he  was 
faivd  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and  in  1633  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Norwich.  His  wife  was  tbe  daughter  of  Dr.  I^con- 
ard  Hatien  (or  Hutlon)  ;  but  the  date  of  his  marriage  (perhaps  about  1605)  has  not  been  discovered.  He  died  in  1635. 
The  Poemt  of  this  fheetkras  writer  were  first  pri^HJ  In  1647 :  tbe  best  edition  of  them  (with  various  additions)  is  that  by 
O.eikhrMl,1807.  ^9 

•  BtmJammm]  Bora  In  1574,  died  in  1637. 
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UPON  MASTEK  FLETCHEB'S  INCOMPARABLE  PLATS. 

Apollo  sings,  his  harp  resounds  :  give  room, 

For  now,  behold,  the  golden  pomp  is  come  ! 

Thy  pomp  of  plays,  which  thousands  come  to  see, 

With  admiration  both  of  them  and  thee. 

O  volume,  worthy,  leaf  by  leaf  and  cover, 

To  be  with  juice  of  cedar  wash'd  all  over ! 

Here^s  words  with  linos,  and  lines  with  scenes  oonsent, 

To  raise  an  act  to  full  astonishment ; 

Here  melting  numbers,  words  of  power  to  more 

Young  men  to  swoon,  and  maids  to  die  for  love  : 

Love  lies  a-bkeding  *  here ;  Evadne  *  there 

Swells  with  brave  rage,  yet  comely  every  where ; 

Here's  a  Mad  Lover ;  there  that  high  design 

Of  King  atui  No  King,  and  the  rare  plot  thine. 

So  that  whene'er  we  circumvolvo  our  eyes. 

Such  rich,  such  fresh,  such  sweet  varieties 

Ravish  our  spirits,  that  entranced  we  see. 

None  writes  love's  passion  ^  in  the  world  like  thee. 

ROBEBT  HbSBIOK.4 


ON  THE  HAPPY  COLLECTION  OF  MASTER  FLETCHER'S  WORKS,  NEVER  BEFORE  PRINTED. 

Fletcher,  arise !  usurpers  share  thy  bays. 

They  canton  thy  vast  wit  to  build  small  plays : 

He  comes !  his  volume  breaks  through  clouds  and  dust ; 

Down,  little  wits  !  ye  must  refund,  ye  must. 

Nor  combs  he  private ;  here's  great  Beaumont  too : 
How  could  one  single  world  encompass  two  ? 
For  these  coheirs  had  equal  power  to  teach 
All  that  all  wits  both  can  and  cannot  reach. 
Shakespeare  was  early  up,  and  went  so  drest 
As  for  those  dawning  hours  he  knew  was  best ; 
But,  when  the  sun  shone  forth,  you  two  thought  fit 
To  wear  just  robes,  and  leave  off  trunk-hose  wit. 
Now,  now  'twas  perfect ;  none  must  look  for  new ; 
Manners  and  scenes  may  alter,  but  not  you. 
For  yours  are  not  mere  humours,  gilded  strains ; 
The  fashion  lost,  your  massy  sense  remains. 

Some  think  your  wits  of  two  complexions  fram'd, 
That  one  the  sock,  th'  other  the  buskin  claim'd ; 
That,  should  the  stage  embattail  all  its  force, 
Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont  the  horse. 
But  you  were  both  for  both,  not  semi- wits ; 
Each  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits  : 

1  Love  lies  a-bUeding]  The  seconi  title  of  Pilaster, 

:  Eeadne]  See  The  MaitP*  Tragedy. 

3  patsion]  Weber  priitls  "  psMions." 

«  Robert  Herriek]  Descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Leicestenhire,  and  bom  in  Cheapside  in  1591,  was  the  fiiarth 
eon  of  Nicholas  Herriek,  goldRniitb.  (Clialincrs  sayn,  *^  NictM)la«  Hcrrick,  of  Sf,  Vedast^  Foster  Lane.**  Biog.  DkL 
Sl  Vedast  was  the  church  at  which  the  fmet  was  b  iptized.)  Being  nent  to  Cambridge  by  his  uncle  and  guardian  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herriek,  be  was  entered,  about  1615,  a  fellow-commonor  of  St.  John*H  College ;  and  about  1G18  he  removed  to  Trin- 
ity Hall,  where  he  studied  the  law.  (Wood,  by  mistake,  ha.i  placed  Herriek  in  his  Athnuf ;  see  voL  iii.  250,  eil.  Bliss.) 
He,  however,  took  orders  ;  and  liaving  tlie  Earl  of  Exeter  for  hi^  parrun,  he  wai  prewnted  in  1639,  by  Charles  the  First, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  Devon.  During  the  civil  wnra,  he  was  ejected  from  his  living,  and  resided  in  SL  Anne*! 
parish,  Westminster.  Af>er  the  Restoration,  lie  again  took  po98es8ion  of  hi«  vicarage  ;  and  there  he  is  believed  tn  have 
died,  but  the  date  of  his  death  has  nut  been  a»<cer:Rined.  (See  Nicbolii's  Hut,  of  LeieesL  vol.  ii.  P.  ii.  G3I-633.)  Hetftt' 
id$$t  or  T\»  Work*  both  lUmane  and  Divine  of  Robert  Herriek^  Eiq.y  appeared  in  IG48.  (His  J{'oble  ^^imbers:  or  Bio 
Piomo  Piece*,  &c.,  which  mme  last  in  th"  volume,  have  a  distinct  titlo-nge,  dated  1647 :  Esq.  means  perhaps  that  diuring 
the  ciyil  warn  he  bad  laid  aside  his  gown.)  He  its  a  very  unequal  wi^ft;  but  in  bis  best  poems  he  displays  a  lino  vein 
of  £in^  and  great  beauty  of  versification. 
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Ye're  not  two  faculties,  and  one  soul  still, 
He  th'  understanding,  thou  the  quick  free  will ; 
Bat,^  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 
Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base. 
Two  full,  congenial  souls ;  still  both  prevailed ; 
His  Muse  and  thine  were  quarter'd,  not  impal'd ; 
Both  brought  your  ingots,  both  toiPd  at  the  mint, 
Beat,  melted,  sifted,  till  no  dross  stuck  iii't. 
Then  in  each  other's  scales  weigh'd  every  grain, 
.  Then  smooth'd  and  burnished,  then  weii^h'd  all  again, 
Stamped  both  your  names  upon't,  at  one  bold  hit,  — 
Then,  then  'twas  coin,  as  well  as  bullion- ^nt. 

Thus  twins :  but  as  when  fate  one  eye  deprives, 
That  other  strives  to  double,  which  survives, 
So  Beaiunont  died,  yet  left  in  legacy 
His  rules  and  standard- wit,  Fletcher,  to  thee  ; 
Still  the  same  planet,  though  not  fiU'd  so  soon, 
A  two-hom*d  crescent  then,  now  one  full  moon. 
Joint  love  before,  now  honour,  doth  provoke : 
So  th'  old  twin  giants  forcing  a  huge  oak. 
One  slipp'd  his  rooting,  th'  other  sees  him  fall, 
Grasp'd  the  whole  tree,  and  single  held  up  all. 
Imperial  Fletcher  !  here  begins  thy  reign  ; 
Scenes  flow  like  sun-beams  from  thy  gloriotis  brain ; 
Thy  swift- despatching  soul  no  more  doth  stay, 
Than  he  that  built  two  cities  in  one  day ; 
Ever  brim-full,  and  sometimes  running  o'er. 
To  feed  poor  languid  wits  that  wait  at  door, 
\Vlio  creep  and  creep,  yet  ne'er  above  ground  stood, 
For  creatures  have  most  feet  which  have  least  blood ; 
But  thou  art  still  that  bird  of  paradise, 
Which  hath  no  feet,  and  ever  nobly  flies ; 
Rich,  lusty  sense,  such  as  the  poet  ought, 
For  poems,  if  not  excellent,  are  nought ; 
Low  wit  in  scenes  in  state  a  peasant  goes  ; 
If  mean  and  flat,  let  it  foot  yeoman  prose. 
That  such  may  spell,  as  are  not  readers  grown ; 
To  whom  he,  that  writes  wit,  shews  he  hath  none. 

Brave  Shakespeare  flow'd,yet  had  his  ebbings  too, 
Often  above  himself,  sometimes  below  : 
Thou  always  best ;  if  aught  seem'd  to  decline, 
*Twas  the  unjudging  rout's  *  mistake,  not  thine : 
Thus  thy  fair  Shepherdess,'  which  the  bold  heap. 
False  to  themselves  and  thee,  did  prize  so  cheap, 
Was  found,  when  understood,  fit  to  be  crown'd ; 
At  worst  'twas  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Some  blast  thy  works,  lest  we  should  track  their  walk, 
Wit- burglary  must  chide  those  it  feed.-*  on, 
Where  they  steal  all  those  few  good  tilings  they  talk  ; 
For  plundcr'd  folks  ought  to  be  rail'd  upon ; 
But,  as  stoln  goods  go  off  at  half  their  worth. 
Thy  strong  sense  palls,  when  they  purloin  it  forth. 
When  didst  thou  borrow  ?  where's  the  man  e'er  read 
Aught  begged  by  thee  from  those  alive  or  dead  ? 
Or  from  dry  goddesses  }  as  some,  who,  when 
They  stuff  their  page  with  gods,  write  worse  than  men ; 
Thou  wast  thine  own  Muse,  and  hadst  such  vast  odds. 
Thou  outwritt'st  *  him  whose  verse  made  all  those  gods. 
Surpassing  those  our  dwarfish  age  uproars. 
As  much  as  Qrceks  or  Latins  thee  in  years. 
Thy  ocean-fancy  knew  nor  banks  nor  dams : 
We  ebb  down  dry  to  pebblc-ana'^rams  ; 
Dead  and  insipid,  all  despairing  sit, 
Lost  to  behold  this  great  relapse  of  wit ; 

1  Art]  Altered  by  Seward  to  **  Not ;  *'  and  w  hi*  nicceuora. 

t  nue»]  i.  0.  muhitadet.  •  *  Sk^kerdeu]  I  e.  The  FWtJ^  Shepktrdut, 

«  Mrt0ritt*4Cl  Bo  In  Beaamonfi  Poenu,  1863.    Both  fulim  "  outwrit'ist }  **  tad  so  the  modern  edifion. 
TOL.  I.  11 
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What  strenjjth  remains,  is  like  that,  veild  and  fierce. 
Till  Jonson  made  good  poets  and  right  verse. 

Such  boisterous  trifles  thy  Muse  would  not  brook. 
Save  when  she'd  shew  how  scurvily  they  look ; 
No  savage  metaphors,  things  rudely  great,  * 

Thou  dost  display,  not  ^  butcher  a  conceit ; 
Thy  nerves  have  beauty,  M'hich  invades  and  eharms,  — 
Looks  like  a  princess  hamcss'd  in  bright  arms. 

Nor  art  thou  loud  and  cloudy  :  those  that  do 
Thunder  so  much,  do't  without  lightning  too, 
Tearing  themselves,  and  almost  split  their  brain. 
To  render  harsh  what  thou  speak'st  free  and  clean : 
Such  gloomy  sense  may  pa«s  for  high  and  proud, 
But  true-bom  wit  still  flies  above  the  cloud ; 
Thou  knew'st  'twas  impotence,  what  they  call  height ; 
Who  blusters  strong  i'  the  dark,  but  creeps  i*  the  Ught. 

And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so  innocent. 
Thy  fancy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent ; 
Slandcr'st  not  laws,  profan'st  no  holy  page, 
As  if  thy  father's  crosier  aw'd  the  stage  : 
High  crimes  were  still  arraign'd ;  though  they  made  shift 
To  prosper  out  four  acts,  were  plagued  i'  the  fifth : 
All's  safe  and  wise ;  no  stiff  aifected  scene, 
Nor  swoln,  nor  flat,  a  true  full  natural  vein ; 
Thy  sense,  like  well-drcss'd  ladies,  doth'd  as  skiui'd, 
Not  all  unlac*d,  nor  city-starch'd  and  pinn'd ; 
Thou  hadst  no  sloth,  no  rage,  no  sullen  fit, 
But  strength  and  mirth  ;  Fletcher's  a  sanguine  wit. 

Thus  two  great  consul-poets  all  things  sway'd. 
Till  all  was  English-bom  or  English-mode  : 
Mitre  and  coif  here  into  one  piece  spun, 
Beaumont  a  judge's,  this  a  prelate's  son. 
What  strange  production  is  at  last  displayed. 
Got  by  two  fathers,  without  female  aid  ! 
Behold,  two  masculines  espous'd  each  other  I 
Wit  and  the  world  were  bom  without  a  mother. 

Joux  Bbbkbnk&u>.' 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF   MASTER  FLETCHER. 

There's  nothing  gain'd  by  being  witVy ;  fame 
Oathcrs  but  wind  to  blather  up  -*  a  name. 
Orpheus  must  leave  his  lyre,  or,  if  it  be 
In  heaven,  'tis  there  a  sign,  no  harmony ; 

1  Ml]  Weber  prints  "  nor.** 

3  JokM  Btrkenkead]  —  or  Birkenhead,  —  the  son  of  a  saddler,  was  bom,  about  1615,  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire.  HaT- 
ing  leceiTed  a  common  graramar-Mhool  education,  he  was  entered,  in  163Q,  a  servitor  of  Oriel  Collefe,  Oxford,  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Llo>'d  (afterwarda  Bi»hop  of  BanpNr).  At  the  recommeudation  of  Lloyd,  be  became  amanu- 
ensis to  Archbishop  L-iud  ;  who  created  him  by  diploma  A.  M.,  and  on  whow  letters  commendatory  he  was  elected  a 
pcobationaiy  fellow  of  All-8ouIii  College.  During  the  civil  war,  when  Charles  the  First  had  made  Oxfiird  his  head- 
quarters, Berkenhead  was  emplo}'ed  to  support  the  ro3ral  cause,  and  to  ridinile  its  opponenti»,  by  writing  a  newspaper, 
entitled,  JIfsrcKrtw  AtLliefUj  ecmmumieatimg  the  InteUigence  and  JSfkin  of  the  Court  to  tke  rttt  of  the  Kingdom.  He  coni- 
meneed  h  ta  1613,  and  gained  by  it  a  great  reputation.  (Ills  place  as  joumaliiit  was  frequently  supplied  by  Dr.  Peter 
lleylin,  but  with  inferior  humour.)  At  the  desire  of  the  king,  he  was  appointed  reader  in  moral  philosupby  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  bold  that  office,  though  with  very  little  proflt,  till  1648,  when  he  was  expelled  b>'  the  parliamentary  visitors  not 
only  Crom  it  but  also  firom  his  fellowship.  **  Afterwanls  he  retired  to  London,  suffered  several  imprisonments  for  his  ma- 
jesty's auise,.lived  by  his  wits  in  helping  young  gentlemen  out  at  dead  lifti  in  making  poems,  songs,  and  epistles,  on, 
and  to,  their  respective  mistresses,  as  sIko  In  translating  and  writing  several  little  things,  and  other  petite  employments.*' 
(Wood's  AtAen^f  iii.  1203,  ed.  Blis^s.)  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  created,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letteiv,  D.  C.  L.  at 
<  >xfiird,  was  chosen  burgess  to  ser\'e  in  parliament  fur  Wiltun,  was  knighted  in  1609,  and  next  year  succeeded  Sir  Rich- 
ard Fanshawe  as  master  of  requests,  "  being  then  alM  master  of  the  faculties  and  a  member  of  the  royal  society." 
(Wood,  Hid.)  He  died  at  Westniiiiiiter  in  1C79.  For  the  titles  of  his  various  writings,  in  several  of  which  he  has 
exhitiitcd  great  poweix  of  ridicule,  me  Wtiod's  Jttkemty  and  Chalmers's  Biog.  DirL  .-  his  spirited  satire,  Pa%V$-Ckwtk- 
yard,  &c.,  may  be  £iuod  leprinted  in  l^he  HarL  MitulL,  ix.  408.  ed.  Psik> . 

3  UMtk€r  itf]  I  e.  gabble  up  (written  aUu  ilmUer  and  MstAcr),  —  obIms  the  word  is  used  hero  far  hUddtr. 
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And  stones  that  foUow'd  him  may  now  become 
New,'  stones  again,  and  serve  him  for  his  tomb. 
The  Theban  Linus,  that  was  ably  skill'd 
In  Muse  and  music,  was  by  Phoebus  kiU'd, 
Though  Phoebus  did  beget  him  :  sure,  his  art 
Had  merited  his  balsam,  not  his  dart. 

But  here  Apollo's  jealousy  is  seen. 
The  god  of  physic's  troubled  with  the  spleen ; 
Like  timorous  kings,  he  puts  a  period 
To  high-grown  parts*  lest  he  should  be  no  god. 

Hence  those  great  master- wits  of  Greece,  that  gave 
Life  to  the  world,  could  not  avoid  a  grave  ; 
Hence  the  inspired  prophets  of  old  Eomc, 
Too  great  for  earth,  fled  to  Elysium. 

But  the  same  ostracism  benighted  one 
To  whom  all  these  were  but  illusion ; 
It  took  our  Fletcher  hence,  Fletcher,  whose  wit 
Was  not  an  accident  to  the  soul,  but  it. 
Only  diffus'd  ;  thus  we  the  same  sun  call, 
3foving  i'  the  sphere,  and  shining  on  a  wall ; 
Wit  so  high  plac'd  at  first,  it  could  not  climb, 
Wit  that  ne'er  grew,  but  only  shew'd,  by  time ; 
No  fire- work  of  sack,  no  seldom-shown 
Poetic  rage,  but  still  in  motion. 
And  with  far  more  than  spheric  excellence 
It  mov'd,  for  'twas  its  own  intelligence ; 
And  yet  so  obvious  to  sense,  so  plain, 
You'd  scarcely  think't  allied  unto  the  brain ; 
So  sweet,  it  goin'd  more  ground  upon  the  stage 
Than  Jonson  with  his  self-admiring  rage 
E'er  lost ;  and  then  so  naturally  it  fell, 
That  fools  would  think  that  they  could  do  as  welL 

This  is  our  loss ;  yet,  spite  of  Phoebus,  we 
WiU  keep  our  Fletcher,  for  his  wit  is  he. 

Edward  Powell.* 


L 


UPON  THE  EYER-TO-BF^ADMIRED  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER  AND  HIS  PLATS- 

What's  all  this  preparation  for  ?  or  why 

Such  sudden  triumphs  ?    Fletcher  !  the  people  cry  : 

Just  so,  whem  ki^gs  approach,  'our  conduits  run 

Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon  : 

See,  every  sprightful  Muse,  dress'd  trim  and  gay. 

Strews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way  !    * 

Thus  th'  outward  yard  set  round  with  bays  we've  seen, 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been ; 
Thus,  at  the  praetor's  feast,'  with  needless  costs, 
Some  must  be  employ'd  in  painting  of  the  posts ; 
And  some,  as  dishes  made  for  sight,  not  taste. 
Stand  here  as  things  for  show  to  Fletcher's  feast. 
Oh,  what  an  honour,  what  a  grace 't  had  been,^ 
T*  have  had  his  cook  in  BoUo  serv'd  *  them  in  I 

Fletcher,  the  king  of  poets  !  such  was  he. 
That  eam'd  all  tribute,  claim'd  all  sovereignty ; 
And  may  he  that  denies  it,  learn  to  blush 
At 's  Loyal  Subject,  starve  at 's  Beggar* a  Bush  ; 
And,  if  not  drawn  by  example,  shame,  nor  grace. 
Turn  o'er  to 's  Coxcomb  and  TJte  Wild-Goose  Chcue. 

1  X>ng]  Old  cd.  "  Now." 

s  Edtrard  Pomdl]  Vemea  by  tliia  penon  are  preflzed  to  Shirley's  Potmt^  1646.  He  was  perfaapt  the  "  ancient  Plasrer, 
latrly  dead,"  mentioned  by  Gildon  aa  the  father  of  George  Powell  the  actor :  Livt*  and  Charaeters  of  Emgl  Dram.  PetUy 
1698,  p.  113. 

*Aike  frmUr'sftoH^  tec]  i.  e.  at  tlie  Lord  Mayor's  feast :  when  he  entered  into  office,  the  posts  which  were  set  up  at 
his  door  (and  at  the  doors  of  sheriflV)  were  usually  new-painted. 

*  Uni]  The  writer's  word  prolMbly  was  *<  Un,"  a  common  fonn. 

»  atrc'd]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print "  serve.*' 
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Monarch  of  wit !  great  magazine  of  wealth ! 
From  whose  rich  bank,  by  a  Promethean  stealth, 
Our  lesser  flames  do  blaze  !  his  the  true  fire, 
When  they,  like  glow-worms,  being  touch'd,  expire. 
'Twas  first  believ'd,  because  he  always  was 
The  ipse  dixit  and  Pythagoras 
To  our  disciple- wits,  his  soul  might  run, 
By  the  same  dreamt-of  transmigration. 
Into  their  rude  and  indigested  brain, 
And  BO  inform  their  chaos-lump  again ; 
For  many  specious  brats  of  this  last  age 
Spoke  Fletcher  perfectly  in  every  page. 
This  rous'd  his  rage  to  be  abused  thus. 
Made  *s  Lover  Madt  Lieutenant  Humorous. 
Thus  cnds-of-gold-and-silver-men  ^  are  made, 
As  th'  used  to  say,  goldsmiths  of  his  own  trade ; 
Thus  rag-men  from  the  dunghill  often  hop. 
And  publish  forth  by  chance  a  broker's  shop : 
But  by  his  own  light  now  we  have  descried 
The  dross  from  that  hath  been  so  purely  tried. 
Proteus  of  wit !  who  reads  him  doth  not  see 
The  manners  of  each  sex,  of  each  degree  } 
His  full-stor'd  fancy  doth  all  humours  fill. 
From  The  Queen  of  Corinth  to  The  Maido*  the  Mitt; 
His  CunUet  Lawyer,  Captain,  Prophetess, 
Shew  he  was  all  and  every  one  of  these  ; 
He  taught,  so  subtly  were  their  fkncies  seiz'd. 
To  Rule  a  Wife,  and  yet  the  Women  Pleased. 
Parnassus  is  thine  own ;  claim  it  as  merit ; 
Law  makes  The  Eider  Brother  to  inherit. 

G.  Hills,' 


IN   HONOUU   OF  MASTER   JOHN  FLETCHER. 

So  Fletcher  now  presents  to  fame 
His  alone  self  and  unpropt  name. 
As  rivers  rivers  entertain, 
But  still  fall  single  into  the  main ; 
So  doth  the  moon  in  consort  shine, 
Yet  flows  alone  into  its  mine, 
And  though  her  light  be  jointly  Ihrown^ 
When  she  makes  sUver,  'tis  her  own. 
Perhaps  his  quill  flew  stronger  when 
'Twas  weavdd  with  his  Beaumont's  pen, 
And  might  with  deeper  wonder  hit,  — 
It  could  not  shew  more  his,  more  wit ; 
So  Herciilcs  came  by  sex  and  love, 
When  Pallas  sprang  from  single  Jove : 
Ho  took  his  Beaumont  for  embrace. 
Not  to  grow  by  him  and  increase, 
Nor  for  support  did  with  him  twine,  — 
He  was  his  friend's  friend,  not  his  vine ; 
His  wit  with  wit  he  did  not  twist 
To  be  assisted,  but  t*  assist. 
And  who  could  succour  him  whose  quill 
Did  both  run  sense  and  sense  distill. 
Had  time  and  art  in't,  and  the  while 
Slid  even  as  theirs  wh'  are  only  style  ^ 
Whether  his  chance  did  cast  it  so. 
Or  that  it  did  like  rivers  flow 
Because  it  must,  or  whether  'twere 
A  smoothness  from  his  file  and  ear, 

1  smd^-^geli^aMd-siUer'mni]  L  e.  itinerant  purchsien  of  broken  pieeee  of  gold  and  sUver :  see  Tke  Bsggmr*»  Busk, 
act  itL  ac  1. 

•  0,BilU]  Pwhape  the  "  Geo.  Hill,"  who  wrote  two  copiet  of  veiMa1(one  Latin,  one  Engliah)  pnflzed  to  Shirley^ 
Feems,  1640^  sad  some  linea  before  Cartwright's  WMu,  16.M 
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Not  the  mo8t  strict  enquiring  nail 
Could  e'er  find  where  his  piece  did  fail 
Of  entire  oneness ;  so  the  frame 
Was  composition,  yet  the  same. 

How  does  he  breed  his  Brother,^  and 
Make  wealth  and  estate  understand  ! 
Suits  land  to  wit,  makes  luck  match  merit, 
And  makes  an  Eldest  fitly  inherit ! 
How  was  he  Ben,  when  Ben  did  write 
To  the  stage,  not  to  his  judge  indite ! 
How  did  he  do  what  Jonson  did, 
And  earn  what  Jonson  ^ould  have  s'ed !  ' 

JosiAS  HowB  of  Trin.  CoU.  Oxen.' 


[ON]  XASTEB  J0H17  FLETCHER  HIS  DRAMATICAL  WORKS,  NOW  AT  LAST  FEINTED. 

I  COULD  praise  Heywood  now,  or  tell  how  long 

Falstaff  from  cracking  nuts  *  hath  kept  the  throng ; 

But  for  a  Fletcher  I  must  take  an  age. 

And  scarce  invent  the  title  for  one  page. 

Oods  must  create  new  spheres,  that  should  express 

The  several  accents,  Fletcher,  of  thy  dress ; 

The  pen  of  Fates  should  only  write  thy  praise. 

And  all  Elysium  for  thco  turn  to  bays. 

Thou  fclt'st  no  pangs  of  poetry,  such  as  they 

Who  the  heavens  quarter  still  before  a  play, 

And  search  the  ephcmeridcs  to  find 

When  the  aspdct  for  poets  will  be  kind. 

Thy  poems,  sacred  spring,  did  Irom  thee  flow 

With  as  much  pleasure  as  wc  read  them  now : 

Nor  need  we  only  take  them  up  by  fits. 

When  love  or  physic  hath  discas'd  our  wits, 

Or  construe  English,  to  untie  a  knot 

Hid  in  a  line  far  subtler  than  the  plot. 

With  thee  the  page  may  close  his  lady's  eyes. 

And  yet  with  thee  the  serious  student  rise : 

The  eye,  at  several  angles  darting  rays, 

Makes,  and  then  sees,  now  colours ;  so  thy  plays 

To  every  understanding  still  appear 

As  if  thou  only  meant'st  to  take  that  ear ; 

The  phrase  so  terse  and  free,  of  a  just  poise  -, 

Where  every  word  has  weight,  and  yet  no  noise ; 

The  matter  too  so  nobly  fit,  no  less 

Than  such  as  only  could  deserve  thy  dress ; 

Witness  thy  comedies,  pieces  of  such  worth. 

All  ages  shall  still  like,  but  ne'er  bring  forth. 

Other  in  season  last  scarce  so  long  time 

As  cost  the  poet  but  to  make  the  rh3rme  ; 

Where,  if  a  lord  a  new  way  docs  but  spit. 

Or  change  his  shrug,  this  antiquates  the  wit : 

That  thou  didst  live  before,  nothing  would  toll 

Posterity,  could  they  but  write  so  well ; 

1  SrwOtr]  «<  Anading  to  Tke  Elder  Brother.**   Wxbxb. 

s  Amd  ettmei  what  Jmuen  would  hoot  M*ed]  Weber  fupposec  that  **  «*«d  "  if  put  for  *<  lowM.**  The  Rev.  J.  Blttford 
vvald  read,  **  .Ond  learn  «AaC  Jonson  would  kmt  nid." 

s  JowioM  Howe  of  Trin,  CoU.  Oxen]  'J  he  son  of  Thomas  Howe,  minister  of  Grendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  bom 
iksat  1611.  He  was  elected  scholar  uf  Trinity  Gulleffp,  Oxfunl,  took  ordcn,  and  Itcr.ame  fellow  of  the  college  in  1637. 
■■ig  a  vefy  warm  loyalist,  be  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  by  the  parliamentarian  visiton  in  1648.  He  was  restored 
toil  in  1G60,  **  but,"  says  Wood,  "  was  no  gainer  by  his  snflerings  as  many  honent  cavaliers  were  not  by  theirs.'*  (Aufi, 
hn  See.  p^  97.  ed.  Blia).  He  died  at  Oxford  in  1701.  He  was  author  of  A  Sermon  before  tkt  King  ot  Ck.  d.,  Ibc, 
<a  vsd  leflers  about  1644,  and,  acconling  to  Wood,  of  another  sermon.  Verses  by  him  are  |»eflxed  to  Randolph's 
1043,  to  CaitWTighI*s  Work*,  1631,  and,  (  believe,  to  several  oUier  books. 

*  rrmriiug  mtfsj  A  common  amu«ement  of  the  audience  at  our  old  theatre*. 
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Thy  catholic  fancy  will  acceptance  find, 
Not  whilst  an  humour's  living,  but  mankind  ; 
Thou,  like  thy  writings,  iimocent  and  clean. 
Ne'er  practis'd  a  new  vice,  to  make  one  scene ; 
None  of  thy  ink  had  gall,  and  ladies  can 
Securely  hear  thee  sport  without  a  fan. 

But  when  thy  tragic  Muse  would  please  to  rise 
In  majesty,  and  call  tribute  from  our  eyes. 
Like  scenes,  we  shifted  passions,  and  that  so. 
Who  only  came  to  see,  tum'd  actors  too. 
How  didst  thou  sway  the  theatre  !  make  us  feel 
The  players'  wounds  were  true,  and  th^  swords  steel ! 
Nay,  stranger  yet,  how  often  did  I  know 
When  the  spectators  ran  *  to  save  the  blow ! 
Frozen  with  grief,  we  could  not  stir  away 
Until  the  epilogue  told  us  't  was  a  play. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  all  commendations  end. 
In  saying  only,  —  thou  wert  Beaumont's  friend ! 
Give  me  thy  spirit  quickly,  for  I  swell, 
And  like  a  raving  prophetess  cannot  tell 
How  to  receive  thy  genius  •  in  my  breast : 
Oh,  I  must  sleep  !  and  then  I'll  sing  the  rest. 

Francis  Palmeb  of  Oh.  Ch.  Oxon.^ 


UPON  THE  UKFARALLELED  PLAYS  WBITTEN  BY  THOSE  RENOWNED  TWINS  OF  FOETBT, 
BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

What's  here  ?  another  library  of  praise,* 
Met  in  a  troop  t*  advance  contemned  plays, 
And  bring  exploded  wit  again  in  fashion  ! 
I  can't  but  wonder  at  this  reformation ; 
My  skipping  soul  surfeits  with  so  much  good, 
,  To  see  my  hopes  into  fruition  bud. 

A  happy  chemistry !  blest  viper,  Joy, 

That  through  thy  mother's  bowels  gnaw'st  thy  way  ! 

Wits  flock  in  shoals,  and  club  to  re-erect, 
In  spite  of  ignorance,  the  architect 
Of  occidental  poesy ;  and  turn 
God's,  to  recal  Wit's  ashes  from  their  urn  : 
Like  huge  Colosses,  they've  toijether  met  * 
Their  shoulders,  to  support  a  world  of  wit. 

The  tale  of  Atlas,  though  of  truth  it  miss. 
We  plainly  read  raythologiz'd  in  this ; 
Orpheus  and  Amphion,  whose  undying  stories 
Made  Athens  famous,  arc  but  allegories : 
Tis  poetry  has  power  to  civilize 
Men  worse  than  stones,  more  blockish  than  the  trees. 
I  cannot  choose,  but  think,  now  things  so  fall. 
That  wit  is  past  its  climuctcrical ; 
And  though  the  Muses  have  been  dead  and  gone, 
I  know  they'll  find  a  resurrection. 

'Tis  vain  to  praise ;  they're  to  themselves  a  glory, 
And  silence  is  our  sweetest  oratory ; 
For  he  that  names  but  Fletcher  must  needs  be 
Found  guilty  of  a  loud  hyperbole ; 

1  IfTUn  the  spectator*  rant  ^^0  *'  I'^i'*  alludes  to  tlmne  t*pectaton  who  were  accommodated  with  chain  [stools]  on  tb« 
stage."     WxBcs. 

>  tkjf  gaUtu]  The  second  folio,  ^*  the  full  ^ud." 

3  Franeig  Palmer  of  Ch.  Ch.  Ozoh]  So  the  second  folio  gives  the  Christian  name.  The  first  folio  has  "  T.  Palmer^"  Ax. 
Among  the  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  Cartwri}!htV  Worki,  1C51,  a  ropy  is  signed  "  Fr.  Palmer,  Student  of  Ch.  Ch. 
Oxon." 

*  amothnr  library  of  praise]  "  This  nlliidr^i  to  the  iiiirnoruiis  rommcadatory  copies  of  verses  on  Tom  Coryat's  CrudUiu, 
which  swelled  into  an  entire  vohinio."    TnxoBAua. 

»  met]  Altered  (it  may  be,  rightly)  to  "  knit  "  by  Theobald  ;  and  ao  his  i 
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Hift  fancy  so  tronsccndcntly  nspires. 

He  shews  himself  a  wit  who  but  admires. 

Here  are  no  volumes  stufTd  with  cheverel  sense,^ 
The  very  ana^ams  of  eloquence ; 
Nor  long  long-winded  sentences  that  be, 
Being  rightly  spell'd,  but  wit's  stenography ; 
Nor  words  as  void  of  reason  as  of  rhyme, 
Only  csesura'd  to  spin  out  the  time. 
But  here's  a  magazine  of  purest  sense, 
Cloth'd  in  the  newest  garb  of  eloquence; 
Scenes  that  are  quick  and  sprightly,  in  whose  veins 
Bubbles  the  quintessence  of  sweet  high  strains ; 
Lines,  like  their  authors,  and  each  w^ord  of  it 
Does  say,  'twas  writ  by  a  gcinini  of  wit. 

How  happy  is  our  age,  how  blest  our  men. 
When  such  rare  souU  live  themselves  o'er  agen  ! 
We  err,  that  think  a  poet  dies ;  for  this 
Shews  that  'tis  but  a  metempsychosis. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  here,  at  last,  we  see 
Above  the  reach  of  dull  mortality, 
Or  power  of  fate :  and  thus  the  proverb  hits, 
(That's  so  much  cross' d,)  These  men  live  by  their  wits. 

Alexander  Bbokb.* 


ON  THE  DEATH  AND  WORKS   OF  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER. 

Mt  name,  so  far  from  great  that  'tis  not  known, 
Can  lend  no  praise  but  what  thou'dst  blush  to  own ; 
And  no  rude  hand  or  feeble  wit  should  dare 
To  vex  thy  shrine  with  an  unlearn  dd  tear. 

I'd  have  a  state  of  wit  convok'd,  which  hath 
A  power  to  take  up  on  common  faith, 
That,  when  the  stock  of  the  whole  kingdom's  spent 
In  but  preparative  to  thy  monument. 
The  prudent  council  may  invent  fresh  ways 
To  get  new  contribution  to  thy  praise. 
And  rear  it  high,  and  equal  to  thy  wit, 
Which  must  give  ILie  and  monument  to  it. 

So  when,  late,  Essex  dicd,^  the  public  face 
Wore  sorrow  in't ;  and  to  add  mournful  grace 
To  the  sad  pomp  of  his  lamented  fall. 
The  Commonwealth  serv'd  at  his  funeral, 
And  by  a  solemn  order  built  his  hearse ;  — 
But  not  like  thine,  built  by  thyself  in  verse, 
Where  thy  advanced  image  safely  stands 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands : 
Base  hands,  how  impotcntly  you  disclose 
Your  rage  'gainst  Camden's  learned  ashes,  whose 
Defaced  statua^  and  martyr' d  book 
Like  an  antiquity  and  fragment  look ! 

1  dktttrel  mum]  L  e.  sense  that  stretches,  is  pliant,  like  eheverd,  or  kid-leatber. 

s  AUxoMdtr  Btvme]  Born  in  1690,  was  an  attonicy  in  the  Lord  Mayor'ri  Court  Of  his  personal  history  very  little  is 
known.  During  the  civil  war<i  and  the  protectorship,  he  displayed  hia  fervent  loyalty  in  a  variety  of  songs  and  poems 
ky  whicb  he  acquired  a  great  celebrity  among  his  own  party.  He  died  in  1666.  The  most  complete  edition  of  bis  SongJi 
ni  tidier  Potms  is  that  of  1668.  He  was  also  author  of  a  comedy,  called  The  Cunning  Lovers,  16G4 ;  of  portions  of  a 
eooaplete  translation  of  The  Poems  <^  Horace^  1G66  ;  and  lie  edited  two  volumes  of  ^\vy%  by  Richard  Bromc,  (to  whom 
—  as  he  tells  us  in  a  copy  of  verses,  —  he  was  not  related.) 

s  &  rehoi,  lau,  Essex  died^  &.C.]  "  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  General  for  the  Parliament  in  the  civil  war 
ifainst  King  Charles  the  Firat,  died  on  the  14iJi  of  September.  1646,  and  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works 
was  published  in  1C47."  Thzobau>.  "  After  these  tilings  were  done,  was  a  monument  erected  on  the  West-wall  of  tho 
Hid  8.  crosa  isle  [of  Westminster  Abbey]  with  the  bust  of  tho  defunct  [Camden]  resting  his  hand  on  a  book  with  Britan* 
niainscalp^d  on  the  leave:)  thcrooC  Thin  monument,  which  was  composed  of  black  and  white  marble,  was  somewhat 
de&ced  in  164n,  when  tho  hoarsio  and  offipries  of  Robert  Earl  of  E^ex,  tho  parliamentarian  general,  wero  cut  in  pieces 
nd  defaced."    Wood^s  Mkeiue,  iL  348.  ed.  Bliss. 

«  stetM]  See  note  voL  i. 
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NonnuUa  desutU's  legibly  appear, 

So  truly  now  Camden's  Remaina  lie  there  : 

Vain  malice  !  how  he  mocka  thy  rage,  while  breath 

Of  Fame  shall  speak  his  great  Elizabeth! 

'Gainst  time  and  thee  he  well  provided  hath ; 

Britannia  is  the  tomb  and  epitaph. 

Thus  princes  honours,^  but  wit  only  gives 

A  name  which  to  succeeding  ages  lives. 

Singly  we  now  consult  ourselves  and  fieune. 
Ambitious  to  twist  ours  with  thy  great  name : 
Hence  we  thus  bold  to  praise.    For  as  a  vine 
With  subtle  wreath  and  close  embrace  doth  twine 
A  friendly  elm,  by  whose  tall  trunk  it  shoots, 
And  gathers  growth  and  moisture  from  its  roots  ; 
About  its  arms  the  thankful  clusters  cling 
like  bracelets,  and  with  purple  amelling^ 
The  bluc-check'd  grape,  stuck  in  its  vemant  hair. 
Hangs  like  rich  jewels  in  a  beauteous  ear ; 
So  grow  our  praises  by  thy  wit ;  we  do 
Borrow  Hupport  and  strength,  and  lend  but  show ; 
And  but  thy  male  wit,  like  the  youthful  sun, 
Strongly  begets  upon  our  passion. 
Making  our  sorrow  teem  with  elegy. 
Thou  yet  unwept  and  yet  unprais'd  mightst  be. 
But  they're  imperfect  births  ;  and  such  are  all 
Produced  by  causes  not  univocal. 
The  scapes  of  nature,  passives  being  unfit ; 
And  hence  our  verse  speaks  only  mother-wit. 
Oh,  for  a  tit  o'  the  father  !  for  a  spirit 
That  might  but  parcel  of  thy  worth  inherit ', 
For  but  a  spark  of  that  diviner  fire. 
Which  thy  lull  breast  did  animate  and  inspire  ! 
That  souls  could  be  divided,  thou  traduce 
But  a  small  parcel  of  thine  to  us  ! 
Of  thine,  which  w^e  adniir'd  when  thou  didst  sit 
But  as  a  joint-commiasioner  in  wit ; 
When  it  had  plummets  hung  on,  to  suppress 
Its  too  luxuriant-growing  mightiness  ; 
Till,  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 
Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone : 
In  which  orb  thy  throng' d  light  did  make  the  star ; 
Thou  wert  th'  intelligence  did  move  that  sphere. 
Thy  fury  was  compos'd  ;  rapture  no  tit 
That  hung  on  thee  j  nor  thou  far  gone  in  wit 
As  men  in  a  disease ;  thy  fancy  clear, 
Muse  chaste,  as  those  fiamcs  ^  whence  they  took  their  fire ; 
No  spurious  composures  amongst  thine. 
Got  in  adultery  'twixt  wit  and  wine. 
And  as  th'  hermctical  physicians  draw 
From  things  that  curse  of  the  first-broken  law. 
That  eiui  ceiiemun^  which,  extracted  thence, 
Leaves  nought  but  primitive  good  and  innocence ; 
So  was  thy  spirit  caicin'd  ;  no  mixtures  there 
But  perfect,  such  as  next  to  simples  are  : 
Not  like  those  meteor-wits,  which  wildly  fly 
In  storm  and  thunder  through  th'  amazdd  sky, 
Speaking  but  th'  ills  and  villanies  in  a  state, 
Which  fools  admire,  and  wise  men  tremble  at, 
Full  of  portent  and  prodigy,  whose  gall 
Oft  scapes  the  vice,  and  on  the  man  doth  fall : 
Nature  us'd  all  her  skUl,  when  thee  she  meant 
A  wit  at  once  both  great  and  innocent. 

Yet  thou  hadst  tooth  ;  but  'twas  thy  judgment,  not, 
For  mending  one  word,  a  whole  sheet  to  blot. 
Thou  couldht  anatomise,  with  ready  art 
And  skilful  hand,  crimes  lock'd  close  up  i'  the  heart; 

1  yrinef  honoura\  i.  e.  princes  give  honours.    Weber  prints  "  princes*  bonoon.** 
•  mmBuvI  i-  «•  enamelhne.  '  fiamui\  Old  ed.  "  Inunei.* 
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Thou  couldst  unfold  dark  plots,  and  shew  that  path 

By  which  ambition  climbed  to  greatness  hath  ; 

Thou  couldst  the  rises,  turns,  and  falls  of  states, 

How  near  they  were  their  periods  and  dates ; 

Couldst  mad  the  subject  into  popular  rage, 

And  the  grown  seas  of  that  great  storm  assuage ; 

Dethrone  usurping  tyrants,  and  place  there 

The  lawful  prince  and  true  inheritor ; 

Knew'st  all  dark  turnings  in  the  labyrinth 

Of  policy,  which  who  but  knows,  he  sinn'th. 

Save  thee,  who  un-infectcd  diust  walk  in*t. 

As  the  great  genius  of  government. 

And  -when  thou  laid'st  thy  tragic  buskin  by, 

To  court  the  stage  with  gentle  comedy. 

How  new,  how  proper  th'  humours,  how  expressed 

In  rich  variety,  how  neatly  dress*d 

In  language,  how  rare  plots,  what  strength  of  wit 

Shin'd  in  the  face  and  every  limb  of  it ! 

The  stage  grew  narrow,  wlile  thou  grew'st  to  be 

In  thy  whole  life  an  excellent  comedy. 

To  these  a  virgin  modesty,  which  first  met 
Applause  with  blush  and  fear,  as  if  he  yet 
Had  not  dcserv'd ;  till,  bold  with  constant  praise, 
His  brows  admitted  the  unsought- for  bays. 
Nor  would  he  ravish  fame  ;  but  left  men  free 
To  their  own  vote  and  ingenuity :  * 
When  his  fair  Shepherdess  '  on  the  guilty  stage. 
Was  martyr'd  between  ignorance  and  rage. 
At  which  the  impatient  virtues  of  thase  few 
Coald  judge,  grew  high,  cried  murder  !  though  he  knew 
The  innocence  and  beauty  of  his  child. 
He  only,  as  if  unconcerned,  smil'd. 
Princes  have  gathered  since  •  each  scatter'd  grace* 
Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injur'd  face. 
And  on  th'  united  parts  breath' d  such  a  fire 
As,  spite  of  malice,  she  shall  ne'er  expire. 

Attending,  not  affecting,  thus  the  crown. 
Till  every  hand  did  help  to  set  it  on. 
He  came  to  be  sole  monarch,  and  did  reign 
In  wit's  great  empire  absolute  sovereign. 

John  Hasbis.^ 

1  M/M«it]r]  i.  e.  infrauoiunMB. 

*  /«>  SluplUrdtM]  L  e.  TTu  Au<Vm<  Skepkerde$s, 

*  Princes  kuve  gttker«d  «uiee,  &c]  **  Thid  relate*  to  King  Charles  the  First  cauntng  Tike  FaUJ^  Sk»pker^$9  to  be  r»> 
virrd  and  acted  before  him."    Scwaro. 

*  Jukn  Harris]  "John  Harris,  son  of  Rich.  Harris  of  Padbury  in  Bucks,  sometime  fellow  of  New  coll.  and  afterwards 
fKt.r  of  llardwick  in  the  same  county,  was  born  in  the  parmnage  house  at  Hardwick,  educated  in  grammar  leaning  at 
Wfkehaiu^s  srhoo)  near  Winchester,  admitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  collepo  in  1600,  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  end  be- 
canw  9o  admirable  n  Grecian,  and  vo  noted  a  preacher,  that  Sir  Hen.  Savilo  uvcd  frequently  to  say  that  he  was  second  to 
8t  Chry*»«(tome.  In  1617  he  was  unaniraouxly  elected  one  of  the  pnMrtors  c»f  the  univcritity,  and  two  yean  after  was 
■ude  Greek  profeiwtr  thereof ;  both  which  ofBcen  he  executed  to  his  gre'at  honour  and  credit.  Afterward*  he  became  pre- 
beniar>-  of  \Vinche«icr,  rector  of  Meonstoke  in  Hampshire,  docL  of  divinity,  and  at  length  in  Sept.  1630  warden  of  Wyke- 
kuD''*  roll,  near  Winchester,  he  being  then  preb.  of  Wliitchurch  in  the  church  of  Wells.  In  the  beginning  of  the  grand 
Rbelliiin  raised  by  the  preNbyterian",  he  sided  with  tliem,  was  elected  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  took  the  cove- 
aant  nnd  nther  oathit,  and  so  kept  hiif  wardonship  to  his  dying  day.  lie  hath  written  A  Short  Fine  of  the  Life  and  Firtuee 
»f  Dr.Jirtk.  I.ake,  sometime  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Writs,  Lond.  1G29  in  6  sh.  and  an  half  in  fol.  As  also  several  letters  to 
the  noted  antt-arrainian  Dr.  W.  Twysse,  of  which  one  was  Qf  God*s  finiu  and  ind^iie  Deerers^  another  Of  the  Ob- 
jfet  of  Predf*tiMmtion^  which,  with  Twysse's  Answers,  were  published  by  Hen.  Jeanea  in  a  folio  book  which  he  pub- 
lisbed  at  Oxon  1653.  Our  author  Harris  died  at  Winchester  on  the  eleventh  day  of  August  in  sixteen  hundred  fifty  and 
tight,  aged  70  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  chappcl  belonging  to  the  coU.  of  W.  of  Wykeham  near  Winchester.** 
WcmJ'''  wffAmtf,  iii.  4S5.  ed.  Bliss.  I  know  not  if  any  other  verses  by  Harris  are  extant  besides  the  present  poem,  which 
has  considerable  (Seward  says,  great)  meriL 
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ON  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCUEB'S  EVER-TO-BE-ADMIRED  DRAJIATICAL  WORKS. 

VyE  thought  upon't ;  and  thus  I  may  gain  bays ; 
I  will  commend  thee,  Fletcher,  and  thy  plays. 
But  none  but  T^dts  can  do't :  how,  then,  can  I 
Come  in  amongst  them,  that  could  ne'er  come  nigh  ? 
There  is  no  other  way ;  I'll  throng  to  sit. 
And  pass  i'  the  crowd  amongst  them  for  a  wit : 
Apollo  knows  me  not,  nor  I  the  Nine ; 
All  ray  pretence  to  verse  is  love  and  wine.   . 

By  your  leave,  gentlemen  :  you  wts  o'  the  age. 
You  that  both  furnish'd  have  and  judg'd  the  stage. 
You  who  the  poet  and  the  actors  fright, 
Lest  that  your  censure  thin  the  second  night,*  — 
Pray,  tell  me,  gallant  wits,  could  critics  think 
There  e'er  was  solecism  in  Fletcher's  ink. 
Or  lapse  of  plot  or  fancy  in  his  pen  ? 
A  happiness  not  still  allowed  to  Bon  ; 
After  of  time  and  wit  h'ad  been  at  cost. 
He  of  his  own  New-Inn  '  was  but  an  host. 
•    Inspired  Fletcher  !  here's  no  vain- glorious  words  ; 
How  even  thy  lines,  hojv  smooth  thy  sense  accords  1 
Thy  language  so  insinuates,  each  one 
Of  thy  spectators  has  thy  passion ; 
Men  seeing,  valiant,  ladies  amorous  prove, 
Thus  owe  to  thee  their  valor  and  their  love : 
Scenes  chaste,  yet  satisfying ;  ladies  can't  say, 
Though  Stephen  ^  miscarried,  that  so  did  the  play ; 
Judgment  could  ne'er  to  this  opinion  lean. 
That  Lowin,  Taylor  e'er  could  grace  thy  scene ; 
'Tis  richly  good  unacted,  and  to  me 
Thy  very  farce  appears  a  comedy ; 
Thy  drollery  w  design,  each  looser  part 
Stuffs  not  thy  plays,  but  makes  'em  up  an  art 
The  stage  has  seldom  seen  :  how  often  vice 
Is  smartly  scourg  d  to  check  us  !  to  entice. 
How  well  cncourag'd  virtue  is  !  how  guarded  ! 
And,  that  which  makes  us  love  her,  how  rewarded  I 
Some,  I  dare  say,  that  did  with  loose  thoughts  sit, 
Reclaim'd  by  thee,  came  converts  from  the  pit ; 
And  many  a  she  that  to  be  ta'cn  up  came. 
Took  up  themselves,  and  after  left  the  game. 

Henry  Habinoton.* 


TO  THE  MEHORY  OF  THE  DECEASED,  BUT  EVER-LIVING  AUTHOR  IN  THESE  HIS  FOEMS, 

MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER. 

Ox  the  large  train  of  Fletcher's  friends  let  me, 
Ketaining  still  my  wonted  modesty. 
Become  a  waiter,  in  my  ragged  verse. 
As  follower  to  the  Muses'  followers. 
Many  here  are  of  noble  rank  and  worth. 
That  have  by  strength  of  art  set  Fletcher  forth 
In  true  and  lively  colors,  as  they  saw  him, 
And  had  the  best  abilities  to  draw  him ; 
Many  more  are  abroad,  that  write,  and  look 
To  have  their  lines  set  before  Fletcher's  book ; 

1  the  second  niglU]  When  the  poet  was  interested  in  the  profits. 

s  AVv-Zmi]  Jonson's  last  and  unsuccessful  drama. 

•  Stepkem\  i.  e.  Stephen  Hatnmerton,  **  who  was  at  dm  a  most  noted  and  beautiful  woman  actor,  but  afterwards  h« 
acted,  with  equal  grace  and  applause,  a  young  lover*s  part"  Hist.  Histrion.y  1699,  (see  p.  rxlvii.  of  prefatoiy  matter  to 
tlM.Ust  td.  of  Dodiltgr^  OU  PIm/s),    He  was  one  of  the  players  who  signed  the  Dedication  of  the  first  folia 

«  Ikmji  flMgtNJ!  Aaolbir  eopgr  oC  vanes  bf  this  persou  will  be  found  prefixed  to  Tkt  WUd-Ooose  Ckase, 
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Some  that  have  known  him  too,  some  more,  some  less,  * 

Some  only  but  by  hearsay,  some  by  guess  ; 

And  some  for  fashion-sake  would  take  the  hint. 

To  try  how  well  their  wits  would  shew  in  print. 

You,  that  are  here  before  me,  gentlemen. 

And  princes  of  Parnassus,  by  the  pen 

And  your  just  judgments  of  his  worth,  that  have 

Preserv'd  this  author's  memory  from  the  grave, 

And  made  it  glorious,  —  let  me  at  your  gate 

Porter  it  here,  'gainst  those  that  come  too  late, 

And  are  unfit  to  enter.     Something  I 

Will  deserve  here ;  for,  where  *  you  versify 

In  flowing  numbers,  lawful  weight,  and  time, 

rU  write,  though  not  rich  verses,  honest  rhyme. 

I  am  admitted.    Now,  have  at  the  rout ' 

Of  those  that  would  crowd  in,  but  must  keep  out ! 

Bear  back,  my  masters ;  pray,  keep  back ;  forbear ; 

You  cannot,  at  this  time,  have  entrance  here. 

You,  that  are  worthy,  may,  by  intercession, 

Find  entertainment  at  the  next  impression ; 

But  let  none  then  attempt  it,  that  not  know 

The  reverence  due,  which  to  this  shrine  they  owe  : 

All  such  must  be  excluded ;  and  the  sort," 

That  only  upon  trust,  or  by  jeport. 

Have  taken  Fletcher  up,  and  think  it  trim 

To  have  their  verses  planted  before  him. 

Let  them  read  first  his  works,  and  learn  to  know  him. 

And  offer  then  the  sacrifice  they  owe  him. 

But  far  firom  hence  be  such  as  would  proclaim 

Their  knowledge  of  this  author,  not  his  fame ; 

And  such  as  would  pretend,  of  all  the  rest. 

To  be  the  best  wits  that  have  known  him  best : 

Depart  hence,  all  such  writers,  and  before 

Inferior  ones  thrust  in  by  many  a  score ; 

As  formerly  before  Tom  Coryatc, 

Whose  work,  before  his  praisers,  had  the  fate 

To  perish ;  for  the  witty  copies  took 

Of  his  encomiums  made  themselves  a  book.^ 

Here's  no  such  subject  for  you  to  out-do, 

Out-shine,  out-live,  (though  well  you  may  do  too 

In  other  spheres)  ;  for  Fletcher's  flourishing  bays 

Must  never  fade  while  Phojbus  wears  his  rays  : 

Therefore  forbear  to  press  upon  him  thus. 

Why,  what  are  you,  cry  some,  that  prate  to  us  ? 

Do  not  we  know  you  for  a  flashy  meteor, 

And  styl'd,  at  best,  the  Muses*  serving-creature? 

Do  you  control  ?    Ye've  had  your  jeer  :  sirs,  no ; 

But  in  an  humble  manner  let  you  know, 

Old  serving-creatures  oftentimes  arc  fit 

V  inform  young  masters,  as  in  land,  in  wit. 

What  they  inherit,  and  how  well  their  dads 

Left  one,  and  wish'd  the  other  to  their  lads; 

And,  from  departed  poets,  I  can  guess 

Who  has  a  greater  share  of  wit,  who  less. 

'Way,  fool !  another  says.    Ay,*  let  him  rail. 

And  'bout  his  own  cars  flourish  his  wit-flail, 

Till  with  his  swingle  he  his  noddle  break, 

While  this  of  Fletcher  and  his  works  I  speak ;  — 

His  works  !  says  Momus ;  nay,  his  plays,  you'd  say. 

Thou  hast  said  right,  for  that  to  him  was  play 

Which  was  to  others*  brains  a  toil ;  with  ease 

He  play'd  on  waves,  which  were  their  troubled  seas : 

His  nimble  births  have  longer  liv'd  than  theirs 

That  have,  with  strongest  labour,  divers  years 

i  wken]  L  •  whereat.  ^  rout]  i.  o.  mulUtade. 

*  itrf]  L  e.  let,  band.  *  utade  thenuelvas  a  book]  See  note,  p.  86. 

*  df]  OM.  ed.  *'  I,*'  with  a  comma  after  it,  —  evidently  intended  to  ttand  for  "  Ay."    Tite  Editon  of  1778  and  Webef 
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Been  sending  forth  the  issues  of  their  brains 
Upon  the  stage ;  and  shall,  to  the  stationers*  gains, 
Life  after  life  take,  till  some  after- age 
Shall  put  down  printing,  as  this  doth  the  stage, 
Which  nothing  now  presents  unto  the  eye 
But  in  dumb-shows  her  own  sad  tragedy. 
Would  there  had  been  no  sadder  works  abroad, 
Since  her  decay,  acted  in  fields  of  blood ! 

But  to  the  man  again,  of  whom  we  write. 
The  writer  that  made  writing  his  delight, 
Rather  than  work.    lie  did  not  pump,  nor  drudge, 
To  beget  wit,  or  manage  it ;  nor  trudge 
To  wit-conventions  ^ith  note-book,  to  glean 
Or  steal  some  jests  to  foist  into  a  scene  : 
He  scorn'd  those  shifts.    You,  that  have  known  him,  know 
The  common  talk  that  from  his  lips  did  flow, 
And  run  at  waste,  did  savour  more  of  wit 
Than  any  of  his  time,  or  since,  have  writ, 
But  few  excepted,  in  the  stage's  way : 
His  scenes  were  acta,  and  every  acta  play. 
I  knew  him  in  his  strength ;  even  then  when  he. 
That  was  the  master  of  his  art  and  me, 
Most  knowing  Jonson,  proud  to  call  him  son^ 
In  friendly  envy,  swore  he  had  out-done 
His  very  self :  I  knew  him  till  he  died ; 
And,  at  his  dissolution,  what  a  tide 
Of  sorrow  overwhelm'd  the  stage ;  which  gave 
Volleys  of  sighs  to  send  him  to  his  gprave. 
And  grew  distracted  in  most  violent  fits. 
For  she  had  lost  the  best  part  of  her  wits. 
In  the  first  year,  our  famous  Fletcher  fell, 
Of  good  King  Charles,  who  grac'd  these  poems  well. 
Being  then  in  life  of  action  ;  but  they  died 
Since  the  king's  absence,  or  were  laid  aside, 
As  is  their  poet.    Now,  at  the  report 
Of  the  king's  second  coming  to  his  court. 
The  books  creep  from  the  press  to  life,  not  action. 
Crying  unto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 
May  hinder  sacred  majesty  to  give 
Fletcher,  in  them,  leave  on  the  stage  to  live. 
Others  may  more  in  lofty  verses  move ; 
I  only  thus  express  my  truth  and  love. 

RiCHABD  B&OXB.' 


UPON  THE  PRINTING  OF  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER'S  WORKS. 

What  means  this  numerous  guard  ?  or  do  we  come 

To  file  our  names  or  verse  upon  the  tomb 

Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  making  known 

His  wit,  betray  the  nothing  of  our  own  ? 

For  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  is  as  true 

Against  ourselves.  —  no  wit,  no  poet  now ; 

Or  if  he  be  retum'd  from  his  cool  shade 

To  us,  this  book  his  resurrection's  made ; 

We  bleed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 

By  our  own  epitaphs  to  shew  him  alive. 

1  Riekard  Brome]  Concerning  this  penion  no  particulars  are  known,  except  that,  before  commencing  dramatist,  he  at- 
tended on  Ben  Jonson  in  a  menial  capacity :  "  Tu  my  old  faithful  servant,  and  (by  his  continued  virtue)  my  loving  friend, 
the  author  of  this  work,"  is  the  heading  of  oorae  verses  by  Jons^on  which  are  prefixed  to  Brome's  earliest  play,  The  M'orth- 
em  Lass,  1632.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertam ;  but  he  was  dead  in  1G53.  Besides  a  drama  which  he  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  Hey  wood,  fifteen  of  his  plays  arc  extant  Some  of  them  possess  no  ordinary  merit,  especially  TkeJifbrtk- 
ern  LtuSf  7%e  JtUipcdu^  and  The  Jovial  Creiot  the  last-mentioned  piece,  turned  into  an  opera,  has  been  act«d  dttfing 
the  present  century.    Commendatory  poems  by  Brome  occur  in  several  publications  of  the  time. 
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But  let  him  live  ;  and  let  me  prophesy, 
As  I  go  swan-like  out,  our  peace  is  nigh ; 
A  balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing, 
And  nothing  now  ia  wanting  but  the  king. 

Jasces  Ski&lbt.* 


THE  STATIONER. 

Ab  after  th'  epilogue  there  comes  some  one 
To  tell  spectators  what  shall  next  be  shown. 
So  here  am  I ;  but,  though  I've  toil'd  and  vezt, 
Cannot  devise  what  to  present  yc  next ; 
For,  since  yc  saw  no  plays  this  cloudy  weather, 
Here  wc  have  brought  yc  our  whole  stock  together : 
*Tls  new,  and  all  these  gentlemen  attest, 
Under  their  hands,  'tis  right  and  of  the  best ; 
Thirty-four  witnesses,'  without  my  task,  — 
Y'  have  just  so  many  plays,  besides  a  masque  ; 
All  good,  I'm  told,  as  have  been  read  or  play'd  : 
If  this  book  fail,  'tis  time  to  quit  the  trade. 

HuMFHiunr  Mobblet. 


POSTSCRIIT. 

Wb  forgot  to  tell  the  reader  that  some  prologues  and  epilogues  kcre  inserted  were  not  wsit- 
ten  by  the  authors  of  this  volume,  but  made  by  others  on  the  revival  of  several  plays.  After 
the  comedies  and  tragedies  were  wrought  off,  we  were  forced,  for  expedition,  to  send  the  gen- 
tlemen's Tcrses  to  several  printers,  which  >vas  the  occasion  of  their  different  character  ;  but  the 
work  itself  is  one  continued  letter,  which,  though  very  legible,  is  none  of  the  biggest,  because,  as 
much  as  possible,  we  would  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 


VEBSES   UI79ER  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  FLETCHER,  ENGRAVED  BY  MARSHALL,  FRFJiTXED 

TO  THE  TWO  FOLIOS. 

F§licu  avi  ac  prtesulis  natiu,  comes 
Beaumontio,  sic,  quippe  Parnassus,  biceps, 
Fletcherus  unam  in  pyramida  f ureas  agens, 
Struxit  chorum  plus  simplicem  votes  dupiex. 
Plus  dupUeem  solus ;  nee  uUum  transtulit^ 
Nee  transferendus :  dramatum  tfterni  sales, 
Anglo  thmtro,  orbh  '*&*'»  stiperstites, 

FUichfire,  fades  absque  vuUu  pingitur  ; 
Quanius,  vel  umbram  circuit  nemo  tuam. 

Jo  UN  Beakenhead.' 

iJtaMfAiricy]  Boniinl59G,diedir.  666. 

*  Tltrty/ncr  wHrnesses]  **  Dum^R.*    Mnieley  makes  a  similar  enumeration  at  the  conclusion  of  the  coiiimendatoi^ 
*M«M  on  Caitwriftat  [pfvUzed  to  Cjr.»  right's  ffsrk»t  1651,  of  which  Mowley  was  the  ptiblisher]  ; 

'  as  many  hands  atteta  it  here 
Ap  V  /re  are  shires  in  England,  weeks  i'  th'  year.'  '*  —  Wsbes. 

*  Jthi  Berksmkemil  .(^e  noH  p.  fS 
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AK  EPITAPH  UPON  HT  DEAR  BBOTHEE,  FRANCIS  BEAUMOlTr. 

(from  bib  JOHN  BEAT7M0XT*S  POEM8,    1629.) 

On  Death,  thy  murderer,  this  revenge  I  take ; 

I  slight  his  terror,  and  just  question  make 

Which  of  us  two  the  best  precedence  have, 

Mine  to  this  wretched  world,  thine  to  the  grave ; 

Thou  shouldst  have  followed  me,  but  Death,  to  blame, 

Miscounted  years,  and  measured  age  by  fame : 

So  dearly  hast  thou  bought  thy  precious  lines  ; 

Their  praise  grew  swiftly,  so  thy  life  declines : 

Thy  Muse,  the  hearer's  queen,  the  reader's  love, 

All  ears,  all  hearts,  but  Death's,  could  please  and  move. 


THE  WOMAN-HATER. 


^       The  Wom^n  HaUr.    At  it  katk  heene  Utdy  Acted  by  tke  Children  of  Pmdet.    London  Printedt  and  are  to  be  $oU  by  John 
Bodgeta  in  Panlta  Cknrck-yard,    1607,  4ta 

^  Some  copies  of  thb  4to  have  on  the  title-page  "  Printed  by  R.  R.  and  are  to  bt  sold  "  &c. ;  and  exhibit  one  or  two 
corruptions  of  the  text  from  which  the  other  copies  are  free.  The  latter  must  have  been  altered  after  part  of  the  im- 
(jvenon  had  been  struck  off. 

The  Woman  Hater.    As  it  hath  beene  Acted  by  his  Majesties  Servants  with  great  Applause.     Written  by  John  Fletcher 
Oanuii-e.   1648,  4to. 

This  impression,  with  the  addition  of  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue  (the  former  by  Davenant),  and  with  a  new  title- 
pa^e,  wns  put  forth  aa  — 

ne  Woman  HaUr^  or  the  Hungry  Covrtier.    A  Comedy^  as  it  hath  been  Acted  by  his  Majesties  Servants  mtU  great 
Aprptsuse.     Written  by 
Frunds  Beaumont  \ 

and  >    Gent 

J,4knFieUher.         )  A^c.    1649, 4to. 

T%e  Woman  Hater  n  also  in  the  Folio  of  1679. 


This  drama,  according  to  the  Stationers'  Books,  was  licensed  by  Sir  George  Biic,20th.  May,  1607  rChalmen's  Svppl.  ApoL 
p.  SOO) :  and  as  both  the  enti^'  in  thote  books,  and  the  title-page  uf  the  fir?(t  4to  state  that  it  had  been  "  lately  acted,"  wo 
may  conclude  tliat  it  was  onginally  hmiight  upon  the  stage  either  in  ir)OG  or  IQiY!.  The  title-page  of  1649,  attributes  a 
portion  of  it  to  Beaumont,  but  there 'is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  unassisted  composition  of  Fletcher. 

The  MMirce  from  which  tiie  poet  derived  (though  perha|K)  not  immediately)  the  underplot  of  Lazarillo  and  the  umbra- 
Da's  head,  was  first  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  The  Athenteum  for  1807,  who,  while  turning  over  Bayle's  Dictionary^  acci- 
dentally discovered  it  in  a  quotation  from  Paulus  lovius  On  Roman  FishesA  The  passage  (with  a  better  text  than  Bayle 
has  cbfMn)  is  as  folfows.  "  Extat  adhuc  ifTore  quorundani  facetonim  ridenda  fabula  do  T.  Tnmisio,  qui  Romanis  auli- 
empie  salibos  erat  insignis,  sed  gule  adeo  prostitutic  ut  infnmis  haberetur.  Isquum  per  servum,  qui  m  foro  niscario  in 
•am  curam  intentus  excubare  solebat,  ingenu's  umbrinte  caput  Triumviris  delatum  esse  cognovisset,  in  Capilolium  proti- 
Bus  ascendit,  ut  simulato  apud  magistratum  negotio,  sermoneque  de  indtistria  protracto,  prandium  captaret.  Verum 
illud  Triumviri  Jam  Riario  Cardinali  donanduni  decreverant :  ita  Tamisius,  quiim  limine  curis  effbrri  ingenti  corona- 
taque  patina  caput  illud  nobilc  conspexissct,  primo  deceptus  ronsilio,  illud  subsecutus  est,  premiaso  servo  qui  vestigiis 
deferrntium  ministrorum  insisteret.  Nee  multo  post  quum  Riarianis  cdibus  inferretur^  Bene  habet,  salva  res  est, 
ioqiiit  Tamisius,  opipare  excipiemur ;  erat  enim  in  primis  mensie  Riarianie,  que  longe  omnium  semper  lauUssima  fuit, 
fimillaris.  At  Riarius,  ut  erat  natura  munilicus,  Maximum,  inquit,  hoc  Triunivirale  caput  maximo  debetur  cnrdinnli; 
statimque  Federico  Sanseverino  pmceritatis  adniirands  cardinali  transinittitur.  Colligit  exteinplo  togam  Tami>«iiis,  Rt- 
ariam  inteinpestive  munificentiie  incusans,  in  mulamque  resilit,  et  niunus  ad  Sanseverinianam  domum  conseqiiitnr. 
Idem  (tari  liberalitate  facit  Federicus,  caputque  ipsuin,  splendidis  exornatum  verbis,^  aurataque  illatum  patina,  (Jlii^io  3 
piiMicano  ditissimo  deferri  jubet,  quod  ei  multo  ere  alicno  gravibusquc  usuris  obstrictus  eraL  Volitat,  tertiajamspe 
ividam  frustratus  gulam,  sstuans  Tamisius,  festinabundusque  inciJesreiite  jam  die  in  Transtiberinos  hortai,  quo^  ipso 
Cbisiutt  magnificentissiimis  extniebat,  contendit :  ibiqiie  fessus  admodum  et  multo  sudorc  mad idus,  quod  gravis  erat 
tbditminis,  quarto  a  fortuna  decipitur  ;  quippe  qui  Chisium  caput  illud  recontibus  floribus  rodimitum  adamato  scorlo, 
ciii  ab  forma  eruditisque  illccebris  Imperie  cognomen  fuit,ut  extemplo  deferretur  curantem  reperit.  Flectit  itaqiio  indig- 
nabundus  habenas  retro,  nee  tamen  suMratus  gule,  que  llerculeos  labores  attulerat,  et  ad  Imperiam  Jam  multu  stilo 
Sixtini  Pontis  semitam  exurente  adequiiat.  Ad  cxtremum  anhelantis  guls  ea  vis  atque  libido  fuit,  ut  qui  per  totam  urb(>ni 
faerat  raplatiis,  idem  et  togaois  et  senex,  cum  scorto,  admiraute  novi  hominis  advontuin,  nullo  piidore  discubuerit."  De 
Bsm.  Pise.  cap.  v.  Sig.  C  5.  sqq.  od.  Antwerp,  1528,  12ino. 


PROLOGUE. 


Gentlemen,  Inductions  *  are  out  of  date,  and 
a  Prologue  in  verse  is  as  stale  as  a  black  velvet 
cloak  and  a  bay  garland  ;  *  therefore  jrgu  shall 
hive  it  plain  prose,  thus.  If  thereto  any 
amongst  you  that  come  to  hear  lascivious  scenes. 


1  Bayle*s  Diet.  Art.  Chigi(Augustm)^  Note  A. 
'  Bayle  supposed  that  *'  verbis  **  (which  evidently  means 
^ttrit  rf  compliment)  was  an  error  of  the  press  for  "  herbis.*' 

*  i.  e.  Augustin  Chigi :  see  Bayle  %bi  supra. 

*  fnduclions]  "Such  as  precede  [B.  Jonson*s]  Cynthia*s 
Bettis^  Bartholomew  Fair,  [Shakespeare's]  Taming  uf  the 
Arrv,  and  many  other  plays  of  that  period.''    Reed. 

*  s  Uaek  velva  cloak  and  a  bay  garland]  A  black  cloak  was 
tbe  asual  dress  of  the  person,  who  spoke  the  prologue ; 
tnd  in  the  tragedy  played  before  the  King  in  Shakespeare's 
fissiict,  the  rruk>gue-iipeaker  still  wears  it  on  the  modern 


let  them  depart  -,  for  I  do  pronounce  this,  to  the 
utter~3iscomfort  of  all  two-penny  gallery-men,* 
you  shall  have  no  bawdry  in  it :  or  if  there  be 
any  lurking  amongst  you  in  comers,  with  table- 
books,'  who  have  some  hope  to  find  fit  matter 


stage.  A  bay  garland  was  also  a  customary  addition  to  his 
attire.  "  The  bay  was  the  cmbU-m  of  authorship,  and  the 
use  of  the  garland  arose  out  of  the  custom  for  the  author,  or 
a  person  representing  him,  to  speak  the  prologue."  Collier's 
Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  PoeL^  iii.  4^ 

•  tioo-psiiKj/  gallery-men]  Tho  two-nenny  rooms,  or  galle- 
ries, were  the  cheapest  parts  of  the  large  public  tlieatres: 
see  Collier's  Hist  tff  Eng.  Dram.  PoeLj  iii.  343. 

7  table-books]  i.  e.  memorandum  books,  which  |)errions 
used  to  take  to  the  theatre  fur  the  purpose  of  Doting  down 
particular  passages. 

(95) 
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THE  WOMAN-HATER. 


[▲or  I. 


to  feed  his ^  malice  on,  let  them  clasp  them 

up  and  slink  away,  or  stay  andlBe  converted. 
For  he  that  made  this  play  means  to  please  au- 
ditors so  as  ho  may  be  an  auditor  himself  here- 
after, and  not  purchase  them  with  the  dear  loss 
of  his  ^ars.  I  dare  not  call  it  comedy  or  tragedy  ; 
iS  ^  pcrifectly  neither :  a  play  it  is,  which  was 

meant  to  make  ygu  laugh ;  how  it  will  please 
yoiji,  is  not  written  in  my  part ;  for  though  yau 
should  like  it  to-day,  perhaps  yourselves  know 
not  how  you  should  digest  it  to-morrow.  Some 
things  in  it  you  may  meet  with,  which  are  out 


of  the  common  road :  a  duke  there  is,  and  the 
scene  lies  in  Italy,  as  those  two  things  lightly  ' 
we  never  miss  ;  but  you  shall  not  find  in  it  the 
ordinary  and  over- worn  trade  of  jesting  at  lords, 
and  courtiers,  and  citizens,  without  taxation  of 
any  particular  or  new  vice  by  them  found  out, 
but  at  the  persons  of  them :  such,  he  that  made 
this,  thinks  vile,  and  for  his  own  part  vows,  that 
he  did  never  think  but  that  a  lord  lord-bom 
might  be  a  wise  man,  and  a  oomtier  an  honest 
man. 


PROLOGUE,' 


AT  A   REVIVAL   OF  THE  PLAT, 


S     " 


Tfi 


(y 


Ladies,  take't  as  a  secret  in  your  car. 
Instead  of  homage  and  kind  welcome  here, 
I  heartily  could  wish  you  all  were  gone  ; 
For  if  you  stay,  good  faith,  wc  arc  undone. 
Alas,  you  now  expect  the  usual  ways 
Of  our  address,  which  is  your  sex's  praise  ! 
But  wo  to-night,  unluckily,  must  speak    • 
Such  things  will  make  your  lovers'  heart-strings 

break. 
Belie  your  virtues,  and  your  beauties  stain. 
With  words  contriv'd  long  since  in  your  disdain. 
Tls  strange  you  stir  not  yet ;  not  all  this  while 
Lift  up  your  fans  to  hide  a  scornful  smile, 
Whisper,  or  jog  your  lords  to  steal  away ; 
So  leave  us  to  act  unto  ourselves  our  play. 
Then,  sure,  there  may  bo  hope  you  can  subdue 
Your  patience  to  endure  an  act  or  two ; 
Nay  more,  when  you  are  told  our  poet's  rage 
Pursues  but  one  example,  which  that  age 


Wherein  he  liv'd  produc'd ;  and  we  rely 
Not  on  the  truth,  but  the  variety. 
His  Muse  believ'd  not  what  she  then  did  write ; 
Her  wings  were  wont  to  make  a  nobler  flight, 
Soar'd  high,  and  to  the  stars  your  sex  did  raise ; 
For  which,  full  twenty  years  he  wore  the  bays  : 
'Twas  he  rcduc'd  Evadne  *  from  her  scorn. 
And  taught  the  sad  Aspatia^  how  to  mourn  ; 
Gave  Arethusa's  love**  a  glad  relief; 
And  made  Panthea  ^  elegant  in  grief. 
If  those  great  trophies  of  his  noble  Muae 
Cannot  one  humour  'gainst  your  sex  excii8e» 
Which  we  present  to-night,  you'U  find  a  way 
How  to  make  good  the  libel  in  our  play  : 
So  you  are  cruel  to  yourselves  ;  whilst  he 
( Safe  in  the  fame  of  his  integrity) 
Will  be  a  prophet,  not  a  poet  thought. 
And  this  fine  web  last  long,  though  loosely 
wrought. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Duke  of  Milan. 

Valork,  a  eoutU,  brother  to  Oriana. 

GONDARlIf  O,  a  lord  and  generoL     • 

LUCIO,  a  lord, 

ARRIOO,  a  knight 

LaZARILLO,  a  needy  courtier. 

Secretary  to  Lucio. 

Mercer. 

Pandar. 

Two  Intelligencere. 


J^^nft  P^g^  ^  LAZARILLO. 
Oevkemen^  PreHtUee,  Pag9^  Servmdo, 


Oriana,  staler  to  Valore. 

i"*-'^*  }  coMTt»oan9, 

FkaNCISSINA,     )  •*«'»»T»^'«« 

Old  Oentlewoman. 

Waiting-woman  to  OriANA. 

Ladiee. 


SCENE,— Milan. 


ACT  L 

SCENE!.  — ^  Street. 
Enter  Duke,  Ariuqo,  and  Luao. 
Dttfts.  Tis  now  the  sweetest  time  for  sleep ; 
the  night's 
Scarce  spent :  Arrigo,  what's  o'clock  ? 


1  — ]  So  old  eds.    GiflTnrd,  without  anv  authority,  cites 
the  pasMfS  tbas  :  "/ecrf  their  malice."    Note  on  B.  Jon- 
uHWmka,  il  9a 


•  1^^  J  *■  ^  eomiDonly. 


Prefixed  to  4to  1649:  if  waa  written  by  Sir 


Arr,  Past  four. 

Duke.  Is  it  so  much,  and  yet  the  mom  not 
up? 
S§e  yoftdcr,   where    the    shame-fac'd  maiden 

comes! 
Into  our  sight  how  gently  doth  she  sjLidei 
Hiding  her  chaste  cheeks,  like  a  modest  bride, 


William  Davenant,  when  he  revived  tbia  play:  aee  his 
Works,  p.  239. 

«  Evadne]^  8co  7^  Maid>a  Tragedy. 

s  Afpatia\  See  the  same. 

*  Arethusa^e  love]  See  PhUaster, 

7  Panthea]  See  A  King  and  JV0  King, 


1  '  ■  *"  • 
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With  a  red  veil  of  blushes !  as  is  she,^ 
Even  such  all  modest  virtuous  women  be. 
Why  thinks  your  lordship  I  am  up  so  soon  ? 
iMcio.  About  some  weighty  state-plot. 
Ditke^  And  what  thinkb 
Yoor  kni;;hthood  of  it  ? 

Arr.  1  do  think,  to  cure 
Some  strange  corruptions  in  the  commonwealth. 
\.<j  I      Duke.  Yc're  well  conceited  of  yourselves,  to 
>  I  think 

I  chuse  you  out  to  bear  me  company 
In  such  affairs  and  business  of  state  ! 
But  am  not  I  a  pattern  for  all  princes, 
That  break  my  soft  sleep  for  my  subjects'  good  ? 
Am  I  not  careful  ?  very  provident } 
Lueio.  Your  grace  is  careful. 
Arr.  Very  provident. 

DiJiB.  Nay,  knew  you  how  my  serious  work- 
ingplots 
Concern  the  whole  estates  of  all  my  subjects, 
^y,  and  their  lives ;  then,  Lucio,  thou  wouldst 

4wcar, 
I  were  a  loving  prince. 

iMcio.  I  think  your  grace 
Intends  to  walk  the  public  streets  disguis'd, 
To  see  the  streets'  disorders. 
Dithe,  'Ti*  not  so. 

Arr.  You    secretly  will    cross    some    other 
states, 
That  do  conspire  against  you. 

Duke.  Weightier  far : 
You  are  my  friends,  and  you  shall  have  the 

cause; 
I  break  my  sleeps  thus  soon  to  see  a  wench. 
Lucio.  You're  wondrous  careful  for  your  sub- 
jects' good ! 
Arr,  You  are  a  very  loving  prince  indeed ! 
Duke.  This  care  I  take  for  thegou  when  their 
duU  eyes 
Are  doe'd  with  heavy  slumbers. 

Arr,  Then  you  rise 
To  see  your  wenches. 

Lucio.  What  Briilan  beauty  hath  the  power 

To  charm  her  sovereign's  '  eyes  and  break  his 

ftlfipps? 

Duke.  SL-^tor  to  count  Valore  :  she's  a  maid 

\V3ttld   make  a  prince  forget  his  throne  and 

state, 
And  lowly  kneel  to  her :  the  general  fate 
Of  ail  mortality,  is  hers  to  give ; 
A»  she  disposeth,  so  we  die  and  live. 
Lucio.  My   lord,  the   day   grows   dear ;   the 

court  will  rise. 
Dukt.  We  stay  too  long.     Is  the  umbrana's 
head.^  as  we  commanded,  sent  to  the  sad  Gon- 
darino,  our  general  r 
Arr.  'Tis  sent. 
Duke.  But  stay :  —  where  shines  that  light  ? 


1  CI  w  irAfJ  80  4tu  1607.    Other  eda.  "  ««  if  «A«." 
>  ntmifu't]  80  4io  1607.    Other  ed«.  "  sovereign.*' 
*  the  umbroMmU  hemd]  The  umbrina  —  seutna  aqtiila,  or  mai- 
frs,"appeari  always  to  have  been  in  great  reqiitrst  with  epi- 
earw ;  and  an,  cm  account  of  its  large  size  riieing  taken  sel- 
inm  I  -m  than  UjrM,  and  sometimes  six  foet  in  length],  it 
va»  always  vild  in  pli>ces,  the  fishermen  of  Rome  were  in 
Ike  habit  of  pre<ienfiof  the  head,  which  was  con>idered  th j 
fiaert  {Hit,  a;*  a  sort  m  tribute  to  the  three  local  magistrates 
mhn  »rtt4  hr  the  lime  m  conservaton  of  the  city."    Yar- 
rrU'«  tlML  •/BriL  Fitketf  I  91. 
VOL.  I.  13 


Arr.  'Tis  in  the  chamber  of  I^zarillo. 

Duke.  La/.arillo  !  what  is  he  ? 

Arr.  A  courtier,  my  lord  ;  and  one  that  I 
wonder  your  grace  knows  not,  for  he  hath  fol- 
lowed your  court,  and  your  last  predecessor's, 
from  place  to  pbice,  any  time  this  seven  year, 
as  faithfully  as  your  spits  and  your  dripping- 
pans  *  have  done,  and  almost  as  greasily. 
,  Duke.  Oh,  we  know  him  :  as  wc  have  heard, 
he  keeps  a  calendar  of  all  the  famous  dishes  of 
meat,  that  have  been  in  the  court  ever  since 
our  great-grandfather's  time ;  and  when  he  can 
thrust  in  at  no  table,  he  makes  his  meat  *  of  that. 

Lucio.  The  very  same,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  courtier  call'st  thou  him  ? 
Believe  me,  Lueio,  there  be  many  such 
About  our  court,  respected,  as  they  think. 
Even  by  ourself.     With  thee  I  will  be  plain  : 
We  princes  do  use  to  prefer  many  fo'r  nothing, 
and  to  take  particular  and  free  knowledge,  al- 
most in  the  nature  of  acquaintance,  of  many 
whom   we    do    use    only  for    our   pleasures ; 
and  do  give  largely  to  numbers,  more  out  of 
policy  to  be  thought  liberal,  and  by  that  means 
to  make  the  people  strive  to  deserve  our  love, 
than  to  reward  any  particular  desert  of  theirs 
to  wlM>m  we  give ;  and  do  suffer  ourselves  to 
hear  flatterers,  more  for  recreation  than  for  love 
of  it,  though  we  seldom  hate  it : 
And   yet  we  know  all  these;    and  when  we 

please. 
Can  touch  the  wheel,   and  turn  their   names 
about 

Lucio.  I  wonder  they  that  know  their  states 
so  well. 
Should  fancy  such  base  slaves. 

Duke.  Thou  wonder' st,  Lucio  ! 
Dost  not  thou  think,  if  thou  wert  Buke  of 

Milan, 
Thou  shouldst  be  flattor'd  ? 

Lucio.  I  know,  my  lord,  I  would  not. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  thought  till  I  was  Duke ; 
I  thought  I  should  have  left  me  no  more  flat- 
terers than  there  arc  now  plain- deal ers ;    and 
yet,  for  all  this  my  resolution,  I  am  most  pal- 
pably flattered.      The  poor   man   may   loathe 
covetou«ness  and  flattery,  but  fortune  will  alter 
the  mind  when  the  wind  turns ;  there  may  be 
well  a  little  conflict,  but  it  will  drive  the  bil- 
lows before  it.  —  Arrigo,  it  grows  late ; 
For  see,  fair  Thetis  *  hath  undone  the  bars 
To  Phoebus'  team ;  and  his  unrivall'd  light 
Hath    chas'd     the     morning's    modest    blush 

away  : 
Now  must  we  to  our  love.  —  Bright  Faphian 

queen. 
Thou  Cytherean  goddess,  that  delights 
In  stirring  glances,  and  art  still  thyself 
More  toying  than  thy  team  of  sparrows  be  ; 
Thou  laughing  Erycina,'  Oh,  inspire 
Her  heart  with  love,  or  lessen  my  desire  ! 

[Exeuni. 


the 
the 


*  jKmr  ifpiU  and  your  drippuif-pans]  I.  e.  according  to 
Engliiih  custom  in  the  poet's  own  time, —  when,  during  „  _ 
myal  progresses,  the<te  utensils,  with  all  other  articles  of 
fiimitiire,  were  nuived  in  carts  irom  |>alace  to  palace. 

i  mrat]  Uy.  '*  meal  "  ? 

«  Thelut]  Altered  by  the  modi-rn  editors  to  "  Tetliya." 

T  laughing  Erytina]  "  £r}  cina  riden.«."    Hor.  Carm,  L  Si 
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SCENE    II.  —  Lazahillo's  Lodging. 
Enter  Lazakillo  and  Boy. 

Laz,  Go,  run,  search,  pry  in  every  nook  and 
angle ^  of  the  kitchens,  larders,  and  pastries; 
know  what  meat's  boiled,  baked,  roast,  stewed, 
fried,  or  soused,  at  this  dinner,  to  be  served 
directly,  or  indirectly,  to  every  several  table  in 
the  court ;  begone ! 

Boij.  I  run;  but  not  so  fast  as  your  mouth 
will  do  upon  the  stroke  of  eleven.'  [Exit. 

Laz,  What  an  excellent  thing  did  Goa  be- 
stow upon  man,  when  he  did  give  him  a  good 
stomach  !  What  unbounded  graces  there  are 
poured  upon  tjxcjsi  that  have  the  continual  com- 
mand of  the  very  best  of  these  blessings !  'Tis  an 
excellent  thing  to  be  a  prince ;  he  is  served  with 
such  admirable  variety  of  fare,  such  innumerable 
choice  of  delicacies  :  his  tables  are  fuU-fraught 
with  most  nourishing  food,  and  his  cupboards 
heavy-laden  with  rich  wines :  his  court  is  still 
filled  with  most  pleasing  varieties ;  in  the  sum- 
mer his  palace  is  full  of  green- geese,  and  in 
winter  in  swarmeth  woodcocks.  Oh,  thou  God- 
dess of  Plenty, 

Fill  me  this  day  with  some  rare  delicates,  • 
And  I  will  every  year  most  constantly. 
As  this  day,  celebrate  a  sumptuous  feast. 
If  thou  wilt  send  me  victuals,  in  thine  honour  ! 
And  to  it  shall  be  bidden,  for  thy  sake, 
Even  all  the  valiant  stomachs  in  the  court ;  ^ 
All   short-cloak'd   knight:*,    and  all   cross-gar- 
ter'd*  gentlemen, 
All  pump  and  pantofie,  *  foot-cloth  ®  riders, 
With  all  the  swarming  generation 
Of  long  stocks,^  short  pan'd  hose,*  and  huge 

stuff'd  doublets: 9 
All  these  shall  eat,  and,  which  is  more  than  yet 
Hath  e'er  been  seen,  they  shall  be  satisfied  !  — 
I  wonder  my  ambassador  returns  not. 

Re-enter  Boy. 

Boy,  Here  I  am,  master. 

Laz.  And  welcome : 
Never  did  that  sweet  virgin  in  her  smock, 
Fair-cheok'd  Andromeda,  when  to  the  rock 
Her  ivory  limbs  were  chain' d,  and  straight  before 
A  huge  sea-monster,  tumbling  to  the  shore, 

1  angle]  i.  o.  comer. 

»  upon  the  Mtroke  of  eleven.]  "  The  usual  dinner  hour  at 
the  tiuie.  Soo  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  poMim." 
Weber. 

»  Keen  all  the  valiantyScc]  "  Thiriscene,**  say.«  Coleridge, 
**  fniui  the  heginning  is  prose  printed  asi  blank  verw,  dou'n  to 
llie  line  — 'E'en  all  the  valiant,' &c.,  where  the  verse  re- 
conitiicnccii.  This  tmn>>it)un  fruni  the  pnise  to  the  verse 
enhances,  and  indeed  forms,  the  comic  effect."  Remaiiu^ 
ii.  3>2.  Surely,  the  verse  recommences  at  "  Fill  nio  thiii 
day,"  Sec. 

•  cross-ffarUr^d]  i.  e.  having  the  garter  crossed  on  the  leg, 
—  which,  as  well  a-*  the  other  peculiarities  of  dress  here  men- 
tioned, was  a  nnuie  highly  foi^hiouable  at  the  time  lliis  play 
was  produced. 

6  pantoJU]  i.  o.  a  kind  of  slipper. 

«  fftot-clotk]  L  e.  a  cloth  to  protect  the  feet,  —  housings  of 
cloth,  hanging  down  on  each  side  of  tJic  horse. 
'  stoclu]  i.  e.  stocking*. 

•  pan'd  hose]  i.  e.  a  K)rt  of  breeches  (generally  full  and 
bombaiited)  made  (f  stripe:*  (panes)  of  various-coloured  cloth 
•tiiched  together,  having  flips  of  silk  or  velvet  occasionally 
Intermixed. 

•  k¥fre  tfff'ddoukUtf]  i.  e.  doublets,  bombasted  to  a  ridic- 


To  have  dcvour'd  her,  with  more  longing  sight 
Expect  the  coming  of  some  hardy  knight, 
That  might  have  quell'd  his  pride  and  set  her 

free. 
Than  I  with  longing  sight  have  look'd  for  thee. 

Boy,  Your  Perseus  is  come,  master,  that  will 
destroy  him ; 
The  very  comfort  of  whose  presence  shuts 
The  monster  Hunger  from  your  yelping  guts. 

Laz.  Brief,  boy,  brief! 
Discourse  the  service  of  each  several  tabic 
Compendiously. 

Boy.  Here's  a  bill  of  all,  sir. 

Laz,  Give  it  me.  [Reads,]  A  hill  of  ail  the 
several  services  this  day  appointed  for  every  table 
in  the  ourt. 

Ay,  this  is  it  on  which  my  hopes  rely ; 
Within  this  paper  all  my  joys  are  clos'd. 
Boy,  open  it,  and  read  it  with  reverence. 

Boy.  [Reads.]  Fur  the  Captain  of  the  guar<F8 
tablet  three  chines  of  beef  and  tioojoles  of  sturgeon, 

Laz,  A  portly  service,  but  gross,  s^oss.  Pro- 
ceed to  the  Duke's  own  table,  dear  boy,  to  the 
Duke's  own  table. 

Boy.  [Reads.]  For  the  Dtike's  own  tables  the 
head  of  an  utnbrana, 

Laz.  Ls't  possible  ? 
Can  heaven  be  so  propitious  to  the  Duke  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  possible; 
heaven  is  so  propitious  to  him. 

Laz.  Why,   then,    he   is  the  richest    prince 
alive  ; 
He  were  the  wealthiest  monarch  in  all  Europe, 
Had  he  no  other  territories,  dominions. 
Provinces,  seats,  nor  palaces,  but  only 
That  umbrana's  head. 

Boy.  'Tis  very  fresh  and  sweet,  sir ;  the  fi^h 
was  taken  but  this  night,  and  the  head,  as  a 
rare  novelty,  appointed  by  special  command- 
ment for  the  Duke's  own  table,  this  dinner. 

Laz.  If  poor  unworthy  I  may  come  to  eat 
Of  this  most  sacred  dish,  1  here  ^O-Yow 
(If  that  blind  huswife  Fortune  will  bestow 
liut  means  on  me)  to  keep  a  sumptuous  house  ; 
a  board  groaning  under  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  beast  *"  that  cheweth  the  cud,  and  the  fowl 
that  cutteth  the  air.  It  shall  not,  like  the  table 
of  a  country-justice,  be  sprinkled  over  with  all 
manner  of  cheap  salads,  sliced  beef,  giblets,  and 
pettitoes,  to  fill  up  room ;  nor  should  there 
stand  any  great,  cumbersome,  uncut-up  pies  at 
the  nether  end,  filled  with  moss  and  stones, 
partly  to  make  a  show  with,  and  partly  to  keep 
the  lower  mess  "  from  eating  ;  nor  shall  my  meat 
come  in  sneaking,  like  the  city-service,  one  dish 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  another,  and  gone  as 
if  they  had  appointed  to  meet  there  and  had 
mistook  the  hour ;  nor  should  it,  like  the  new 

10  beast]  Old  ed*  ••  beasts.'* 

n  the  lover  niega]  '^  That  is,  tbo$ie  who  used  to  sit  at  the  ta- 
ble liclow  the  salt ;  a  custom  fre(|uently  mentioned  in  our 
ancient  writers.  Mr.  Whalley  [Nt»te  on  B,  Joneon's  Qf«- 
tkia*g  ReecUj  act  ii.  sc.  1.]  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  ancestors  were  usually  seated  at 
their  meals:  *The  tables  being  long,  tJke  mU  U.  e.  salt- 
cellar, of  a  ver>'  large  sizcl  wan  commonly  plac^a  about  th« 
middle,  and  served  as  a  kind  of  boundaiiry  to  the  diflerrat 
quality  of  the  guests  invited.  Those  of  distinction  wen 
ranked  above  :  the  space  below  was  assigned  to  the  depen- 
dants or  inferior  relations  of  the  master  of  the  house.*  ** 
Reko. 
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eoort-serrice,  come  in  in  haste,  as  if  it  fain 
irould  be  gone  again,  all  courses  at  onoe,  like 
a  hunting  breakout :  *  but  I  would  have  my 
lercral  couracs  and  my  dishc»  vrcll  filed  ;  ^  my 
first  course  should  bie  brought  in  after  the 
ancient  manner,  by  a  score  of  old  blear-eyed 
•enring-men  in  long  blue  coats,'  —  marry,  they 
•hall  buy  silk-facing  and  buttons  themselves, 
but  that's  by  the  way  — 

Bojf,  Master,  the  time  calls  on ;  will  you  be 
wslking } 

Lea.  Follow,  boy,  follow  :  my  guts  were  half 
•D  hour  since  in  the  privy-kitchen.        [ExeuiU. 

SCENE   III.  —  ^n  Apartment  in  the  house  of 
Valore. 

Enter  Valoue  and  Oriana. 
Ori,  Faith,  brother,  I  must  needs  go  yonder. 
Vol,  And  i'faith,  sister,   what  will    you  do 
yonder  ? 

Ori,  I  know  the  lady  Ilonoria  will  be  glad 
to  we  me. 

VoL  Glad  to  see  your  Faith,  the  lady 
Honoria  carca  for  you  as  she  doth  for  all  other 
yoon  J  ladies ;  she's  glad  to  see  you,  and  will 
•hew  you  the  privy-garden,  and  tell  you  how 
many  gowns  the  I)uchess  had.  Marry,  if  you 
have  ever  an  old  uncle  that  would  be  a  lord,  or 
ever  a  kinsman  that  hath  done  a  murder  or 
c<?miuittcd  a  robbery,  and  will  give  good  store 
of  money  to  procure  his  pardon,  then  the  lady 
Honoria  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Ori.  Ay,  but  they  say  one  shall  sec  fine 
lights  at  the  court. 

Vai,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  sec.  You 
•hall  see  many  faces  of  man's  making,  for  you 
•hall  find  very  few  as  Ciod  left  thena  :  and  you 
shall  see  many  legs  XooJ  amongst  tlie  rest  you 
shall  behold  one  paifTthe  feet  of  which  were 
in  times  past  sockless,  but  are  now,  through 
the  change  of  time  (that  alters  all  things),  very 
itrangcly  become  the  legs  of  a  knight  and  a 
eourtier ;  another  pair  you  shall  see,  that  were 
heir-apparent  legs  to  a  glover ;  these  legs  hope 
shortly  to  be  honourable  ;  when  they  pass  by 
they  will  bow,  and  the  mouth  to  these  legs 
will  seem  to  offer  you  some  courtship ;  it  wUl 
•wear,  but  it  will  lie  ;  hear  it  not. 

Ori.  ^^^hy,  and  are  not  these  fine  sights  r 
FaL  Sister,  in  seriousness  you  yet  are  young, 

And  fair ;  a  fair  young  maid,  and  apt 

Ori.  Apt! 

VaL  Exceeding  apt ;  apt  to  be  drawn  to  — 

Ori,  To  what? 


i  run-  $koMld  it,  like  the  nev  court  aerdUy  eovu  in  in  haele^ 
ms  if  U  fuin.  would  be  gone  afoui,  all  eouroes  at  oneOj  like  a 
}  knnttmf  tre4Ui/ast]  **  It  a(»poara  to  have  been  an  u«ual  trick 
'        at  the  rMin-«nteitainments  at  that  time,  for  the  aervanta  to 

tTenv*nr  the  diibest  befi>re  Uie  guentM  had  time  to  eai  of  them. 
Wh^n  ih^  Mtinrovitr  ambaMadoni  were  entertained  at  KinK 
.  Jaiar>'ri  court  in  1UI7,  6\r  John  Finett,  then  matter  of  cere- 
I  mouiec*,  iufuaon  u«,  *  their  Kervanta  (abiMit  fifty  of  them) 
h.ul  a  diuiivr  provided  in  the  puarJ-chamber,  where  the 
fiianl  Liiat  waited  oo  them  failed  not  of  their  accuHtomed 
care  (by  M«>ne  i^liifting  away  their  divhe^)  to  keep  them  from 
Mirl^aiofr.' —  FiA'tti  PAilozenii^  London,  lG5t),  8vo,  p.  47." 
WcBBK  (qy.  Sir  W.  8c<itt?). 
a  jlfatf]  '^i  «.  arrasged,  ranked."  Wkbxb. 
-  UMteomU]  TtM  uwaal  habit  of  aervanU. 


L 


Vol.  To  that  you  should  not  be  ;  'tis  no  dis- 
praise ; 
She  is  not  bad  that  hath  desire  to  ill. 
But  she  that  hath  no  power  to  rule  that  will  r 
For  there  you  shall  be  woo'd  in  other  kinds 
Than  yet  your  years  have  known ; 
The  chiefest  men  will  seem  to  throw  themselves. 
As  vassals  at  your  service,  kiss  your  hand, 
Prepare   you    banquets,    masques,    shows*   all 

enticements 
That  wit  and  lust  together  can  derise. 
To  draw  a  lady  from  the  state  of  grace 
To  an  old  lady  widow's  gallery  ;  * 
And  they  will  praise  your  virtues;    beware 

that: 
The  only  way  to  turn  a  woman  whore, 
Is  to  commend  her  chastity.     You'll  go  ? 

Ori.  I  would  ro,  if  it  were  but  only  to  shew 
you  that  I  could  be  there,  and  be  moved  with 
none  of  these  tricks. 

Vol.  Your  servants  are  ready? 

On,  An  hour  since. 

VaL  Well,  if  you  come  off  clear  for  this  hot 
service. 
Your  praise  will  be  the  greater.   Farewell,  sister. 

Ori.  Farewell,  brother. 

Vol.  Once  more,  —  if  you  stay  in  the  pres- 
ence till  candle-light,  keep  on  the  foreside  o' 
the  curtain  ;  and,  do  you  hear,  take  heed  of 
the  old  bawd  in  the  cloth-of-tissue  sleeves  and 
the  knit  mittens.  Farewell,  sister.  —  {Exit 
OuiANA.]  Now  am  I  idle.  I  would  I  had  been 
a  scholar,  that  I  might  have  studied  now !  the 
punishment  of  meaner  men  is,  they  have  too 
much  to  do  ;  our  only  misery  is,  that  without 
company  wo  ktiow  not  what  to  do.  I  must  take 
some  of  the  common  courses  of  our  nobility, 
which  is  thus.  If  I  can  find  no  company  that 
likes  *  me,  pluck  off  my  hat-band,  throw  an  old 
cloak  over  my  face,  and,  as  if  I  would  not  be 
known,  walk  hastily  through  the  streets  till  I 
be  dirtcovered :  then  "  There  goes  count  Such-a- 
one,"  says  one;  "lliero  goes  count  Such-a- 
one,"  says  another  ;  "  Look  how  fast  ho  goes," 
says  a  third;  ♦•There's  some  great  matters  in 
hand  questionless,"  says  a  fourth  ;  when  all  my 
business  is  to  have  them  say  so.  This  hath 
been  used.  Or.  if  I  can  find  any  company,"  I'll 
after  dinner  to  the  stage  to  see  a  piny ;  where, 
when  I  first  enter,  you  shall  have  a  murmur  in 
the  house  ;  every  one  that  does  not  know,  cries, 
**  What  nobleman  is  that  r "  all  the  gallants  on 
the  stage  ^  rise,  vail  ^  to  me,  kiss  their  hand, 
offer  me  their  places ;  then  I  pick  out  some  one 
whom  I  please  to  grace  among  the  re.^t,  take 
his  seat,  use  it,  throw  my^oak  over  my  face, 
and  laugh  at  him ;  the  poor  gentleman  im- 
agines himself  most  highly  graced,  thinks  all 


*  an  old  ladg  u>:doio^»  gallerv]  See  Middleton'a  Women  be- 
toare  Women,  act  ii.  w.  2.  rvol.  iv.  of  my  ed.  of  his  Works), 
where  Bianra  la  feducvu  by  the  Duke  at  the  houac  of 
Livia. 

*  likei]  "  I.  e.  pl(»a!«o«."    Reed. 

*  company]  '*  Sleans  hero  a  company  of  corned ian.i,  not 
companion:*,  as  Reward  MiipiKiBed."    Masox. 

T  gallonU  on  the  sta-je]  i.  e.  gailaiib)  who,  diirinc  the  per- 
formance, aat  upon  the  Ktafn  on  vtoola  and  omoked  tobacco, 
—  a  fashionable  affectation  which  prevailed  long  after  this 
play  WW  written. 

*  ooilj  *^  i.  e.  pull  off  their  bata."    Maiov. 


A«^vtM^n.^^A^ 
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the  auditors  esteem  him  one  of  my  bosom- 
firiends,  and  in  right  special  regard  with  me. 
But  hero  comes  a  gentleman,  that  I  hope  will 
make  me  better  sport  than  cither  street  and 
stage  fooleries.  [Retires. 

Enier  Lazabillo  and  Boy. 
This  man  loves  to  eat  good  meat ;  always  pro- 
vided he  do  not  pay  for  it  himself.  He  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Hungry  Courtier ;  marry,  be- 
cause I  think  that  name  will  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  him ;  (for  no  doubt  he  hath  more 
fellows  there),  his  name  is  Lazarillo :  he  is 
none  of  these  same  ordinary  *  eaters  that  will 
devour  three  breakfasts,  and  as  many  dinners, 
without  any  prejudice  to  their  bevcrs,*  drink- 
ings,  or  suppers ;  but  he  hath  a  more  courtly 
kind  of  hunger,  and  doth  hunt  more  after  nov- 
elty than  plenty.     I'll  over-hear  him.       [Aside. 

Laz,  Oh,  thou  most  itsjiing  kindly  appetite. 
Which  every  creature  in  his  stomach  feels, 
Oh,  leave,  leave  yet  at  last  thus  to  torment  me  ! 
Three  several  salads  have  I  sacrific'd, 
Bedew'd  with  precious  oil  and  vinegar, 
Already  to  appease  thy  greedy  wrath.  — 
Boy! 

Boy,  Sir? 

Laz»  Will  the  count  speak  with  me } 

Boy.  One  of  his  gentlemen  is  gone  to  inform 
him  of  your  coming,  sir. 

Laz.  There  is  no  way  left  for  me  to  com- 
pass this  fishhead,  but  by  being  presently  made 
known  to  the  Duke. 

Boy.  That  will  be  hard,  sir. 

Las.  When  I    have    tasted    of   this    sacred 
dish, 
Then  shall  my  bones  rest  in  my  ifather's  tomb 
In  peace  ;  then  shall  I  die  most  willingly. 
And  as  a  dish  be  serv'd  to  satisfy 
Death's  hunger;  and  I  will  be  buried  thus. 
My  bier  shall  be  a  charger  ^  borne  by  four  ; 
The  coffin  where  I  lie  a  powjderingrtub,* 
Bestrcw'd  with  lettuce  and  cool  salad- herbs ; 
My  winding-sheet  of  tansies  ;  the  black  guard  • 
Shall  be  my  solemn  mourners  ;  and  —  instead 
Of  ceremonies,  wholesome  burial  prayers  — 
A  printed  dirge  in  rhyme  shall  bury  me ; 
Instead  of  tears  let  them  pour  capon-sauce 
Upon  my  hearse,  and  salt  instead  of  dust ; 
Manchets  «  for  stones  ;  for  other  glorious  shields 
Give  me  a  voider ; '  and  above  my  hearse, 


t  ordinary \  "i.  e.  common,  [not  eaters  at  an  ordinary]." 

9  beeers]  i.  e.  slight  repasts  between  meals.  "  As  our  an- 
cestor;! dined  at  eleven  (^loclc,  it  was  customary  to  take 
some  fiirthrr  refreshment  in  the  afternoon,  which  custom  is 
Mill  retained  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  is  called  a  bever. " 
Wmrr. 

3  a  charger]  "  i.  e.  a  great  dish."    Webbr. 

*  a  powfirrtmg  tub]  *'  i.  e.  a  tub  for  powdering  or  salting 
meat*'    Wbbbb. 

A  the  blackguard]  A  nick-name  given  to  the  lowest  menials 
in  great  houses,  but  more  (larUcularly  in  royal  residences,  ' 
who  carried  coals,  &r.,  and  who,  during  the  progresses,  rode  j 
in  the  c  irts  with  the  pots,  kettles,  &c.    See  note,  p.  13,  and 
OifTord'M  note  on  0.  Jonson's  fVork4^  ii.  169. 

e  Mancheu]  i.  e.  small  loavoH,  or  rolln,  of  the  finest  white  I 
bread. 

»  a  raider]  Which  Weber  most  erroneously  explains— 
was  a  basket  or  tray,  into  which  tlie  relics  of  a  dinner  or  , 
other  meal,  the  trenchers,  dec,  were  swept  from  the  table  ' 
with  a  wooden  knilis.  i 


For  a  trutch  sword,"  my  naked  knife  stuck  up ! 
[  Valorb  eomet  forward. 

Boy.  Master,  the  count's  here. 

Laz.  Where?  —  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you 

[KheOa, 

Vol,  You*re  very  welcome,  sir;  I  pray  you 
stand  up ;  you  shall  dine  with  me. 

Laz.  1  do  beseech  your  lordship,  by  the  love 
I  still  have  borne  to  your  honourable  house 

Val.  Sir,  what  need  all  this .'  you  shall  dine 
with  me.     I  pray,  rise. 

Laz.  [Rising.]  Perhaps  your  lordship  takes 
me  for  one  of  these  same  fellows,  that  do,  as  it 
were,  respect  victuals. 

Fa/.  Oh,  sir,  by  no  means. 

Laz.  Your  lordship  has  often  promised  thatt 
whensoever  I  should  affect  greatness,  your  own 
hand  should  help  to  raise  me. 

Val.  And  so  much  still  assure  yourself  oL 

Laz.  And  though  I  must  confess  I  have  ever 
shunned  popularity,  by  the  example  of  others, 
yet  I  do  now  feel  myself  a  little  ambitious. 
Your  lordship  is  great,  and,  though  young,  yet 
a  privy-councillor. 

Fal.  I  pray  you,  sir^leap  into  the  matter; 
what  would  you  have  me  do  for  you  ? 

Laz.  1  would  entreat  your  lordship  to  make 
me  known  to  the  Duke. 

Val.  When,  sir  ? 

Laz,  Suddenly,  my  lord ;  I  would  have  you 
present  me  unto  him  this  morning. 

Val.  It  shall  be  done :  but  for  what  ylrtues 
would  you  have  him  take  notice  of  you  ? 

Laz.  Your  lordship  shall  know  that  pres- 
ently. 

Val.  'Tis  pity  of  this  fellow;  he  is  of  good 
vdl  and  sufficient  understanding,  when  he  is 
not  troubled  with  this  greedy  worm. 

[Aside. 

Laz.  Faith,  you  may  entreat  him  to  take 
notice  of  me  for  any  thing ;  for  being  an  excel- 
lent farrier,  for  playing  well  at  span-counter,  or 
sticking  knives  in  walls,  for  being  impudent,  or 
for  nothing.  Why  may  not  I  be  a  favourite  on 
the  sudden  ?    I  see  nothing  against  it. 

Val.  Not  so,  sir ;  I  know  you  have  not  the 
face  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  sudden. 

Laz.  Why,  then,  you  shall  present  me  as  a 
gentleman  well  qualified,  or  one  extraordinary 
seen  in  divers  strange  mysteries. 

VaL  In  what,  sir  ?  as  how  } 

Laz.  Marry,  as  thus 

Enter  Intelligencer. 
Val.  Yonder's  my  old  spirit,  that  hath  haunt- 
ed me  daily,  ever  since  I  was  a  privy-councillor ; 
I  must  be  rid  of  him  [Aside].  —  [7b  Intelligen- 
cer.] I  pray  you  stay  there,  I  am  a  little  busy  ; 
I  will  speak  with  you  presently. 


8  a  truteh  stsord]  *'  From  the  context  it  means  apparentlv 
a  sort  of  sword  of  ceremony  displayed  at  fUnerals;  but  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  term  has  not  been  found 
except  in  this  humorous  description  of  a  BMimuund's  funer- 
al." Nares's  CUats.  in  v.—  T\ueMmaiL,  miucing  an  interpret- 
er, is  a  not  uncommon  word  ;  and  perhaps  the  right  reading 
here  is  "  truek-jnoord  "  —  L  e.  a  sword  which  interpret*  the 

Erofeasion  of  the  deceased,  and  shows  that  he  was  a  soldier : 
y  the  mention  of  "  shields,"  it  would  seem  that  the  fti- 
neral  which  Lazarillo  did  list  wish  to  have  was  a  militaiy 


'jfcaic^.^ 
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La:,  You  shall  bring  mc  in,  and  after  a 
iittle  other  talk,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  you 
shall  utter  these  words  to  the  Duke  :  **  May  it 
please  your  grace,  to  take  note  of  a  gentleman, 
well  read,  deeply  learned,  and  throughly  ' 
grounded  in  the  hidden  knowledge  of  all 
salads  and  potherbs  whatsoever." 

VaL  •Twill  be  rare.  If  you  will  walk  be- 
fore, sir,  I^jnll  overtake  you  instantly. 

Las.  Your  lordship's  ever. 

[Exit  with  Boy. 

Vol.  This  fellow  is  a  kind  of  informer,*  one 
that  lives  in  ale-houses  and  taverns;  and  be- 
cause he  perceives  some  worthy  men  in  this 
lind,  with  much  labour  and  great  cxpence,  to 
hare  discovered  things  dangerously  hanging 
over  the  state,  he  thinks  to  discover  as  much 
out  of  the  talk  of  drunkards  in  tap-houses. 
He  brings  me  informations,  picked  out  of  bro- 
ken words  in  men's  common  talk,  which  with 
his  malicious  misapplication  he  hopes  will  seem 
dangerous;  he  doth,  besides,  bring  me  the 
names  of  all  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  city 
that  use  ordinaries  or  taverns,  talking  (to  my 
thinking)  only  as  the  freedom  of  their  youth 
teach  t^ein  without  any  further  ends,  for  dan- 
gerous and  seditious  spirits.  He  Ls,  besides,  an 
arrant  whoremaster  as  any  is  in  Milan,  of  a  lay- 
man, —  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  clergy.  He 
is  parcel  lawyer,'  and,  in  my  conscience,  much 
of  their  religion.  I  must  put  upon  him  some 
piece*  of  service.  {Aside.]  —  Come  hither,  sir  : 
what  have  you  to  ao  ^vith  mc  ? 

Int.  Little,  my  lord ;  I  only  come  to  know 
how  your  lordship  would  employ  me. 

VaL  Obterved  you  that  gentleman  that  parted 
from  me  but  now  r 

Int,  I  saw  him  now,  my  lord. 

Vol.  I  was  sending  for  you;  I  have  talked 
▼ith  this  man,  and  I  do  find  him  dangerous. 

Int.  Is  your  lordship  in  good  earnest  r 

VaL  Hark  you,  sir;  there  may  perhaps  be 
some  within  ear-shot  [  Whispers. 

Re-enter  Lazaiullo  and  Boy. 

Laz.  Sirrah,  will  you  venture  your  life,  the 
Buke  hath  seiit  the  tish-hoad  to  my  lord  ? 

Boy.  Sir,  if  he  have  not,  kill  mc,  do  what 
you  will  with  me. 

Laz.  How  uncertain  is  the  state  of  all  mor- 
tal things  !  I  have  these  crosses  from  my  cradle, 
from  my  very  cradle,  insomuch  that  I  do  begin 
to  grow  desperate.  Fortune,  I  do  despise  thee, 
do  thy  worst  I  Yet,  when  I  do  better  gather 
myself  together,  I  do  find  it  is  rather  the  part 
of  a  wise  man  to  prevent  the  storms  of  fortune 
by  stirring,  than  to  suffer  'em^  by  standing  still, 
to  pour  themselves  upon  his  naked  body.  I 
will  about  it  \ Aside.  \ 

Vol.  Who's  within  there .' 


Enter  Servant. 
Let  this  gentleman  out  at  the  back-door.  — 

1  Ukrov^Aif  1  Altered  by  (be  editors  of  1776  and  Weber,  to 
«thofoafhl7*^' 
I  tVvrmer]  Tbe  modern  editors  give  with  fulio  1679  "an 

3  r^rt'l  lawj/tr\  **  L  e.  partly  lawyer."    Seward. 


Forget  not  my  instructions :  if  you  find  any 
thing  dangerous,  trouble  not  yourself  to  find 
out  me,  but  carry  your  informations  to  the  lord 
liUcio ;  he  is  a  man  grave,  and  well- experienced 
in  these  businesses. 

hit.  Your  lordship's  servant. 

[liceuHt  Intelligencer  ami  Servant. 

Laz.  Will  it  pleiise  your  lordship  walk  r 

To/.  Sir,  1  was  coming  ;  I  will  overtake  you. 

Laz.  I  will  attend  you  over  again.st  the  lord 
Gondarino's  house. 

VcU.  You  snail  not  attend  there  long. 

Laz.  Thither  must  I 
To  see  my  love's  face,  the  chaste  virgin-head 
Of  a  dear  fish,  yet  pure  and  undoflowcr'd. 
Not  known  of  man.     No  rough-bred  country- 
hand 
Hath  once  touch' d  thee,  no  pandar's  ^^Hther'd 

paw; 
Nor  an  unnapkin'd  lawyer's  greasy  fist 
Hath  once   slubber'd   thee;  no   lady's  supple 

hand, 
Wash'd  o'er  with   urine,   hath  yet    seiz'd  on 

thee 
With  her  two  nimble  talons ; «  no  court-hand. 
Whom  hus  own  natural  filth,  or  change  of  air. 
Hath   bedeck'd   with  scabs,   hath  marr'd   thy 

whiter  grace : 
Oh,  let  it  be  thought  lawful  then  for  me, 
To  crop  the  flower  of  thy  virginity  ! 

[Aside^  and  exit  with  Boy. 

Val.  This  day  I  am  for  f(^|b ;  I  am  all  theirs ; 
Though,  like  to  our  young  wanton  cocker' d 

heirs, 
Who  do  afiect  those  men  above  the  rest 
In  whose  base  company  they  still  are  best, 
I  do  not  with  much  labour  strive  to  be 
The  wisest  ever  in  the  company ; 
But  for  ^  a  fool  our  wisdom  oft  amends. 
As  enemies  do  teach  us  more  than  friends. 


[Exit. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.  —  A  Room  in  the  house  of  Oondabino. 

Enter  Gondahino  meeting  a  Servant 

Serv.  Mv  lord  — 

Gond.  Ha  ! 

Serv.  Here's  one  hath  brought  you  a  present 

Gond.  From  whom  r  from  a  woman  ?  if  it  be 
from  a  woman,  bid  him  carry  it  back,  and  tell 
her  she's  a  whore.     What  is  it  ^ 

Serv.  A  fish-head,  my  lord. 

Gond.  What  fish -head  ?    ' 

Serv.  I  did  not  ask  that,  my  lord. 

Gond.  Whence  comes  it  r 


*  talona]  Old  cds.  "  talents ; »'  but  since  in  a  line  towards 
the  end  oftho  play,  where  4to  1607  ha.t  **  Uilenli  "  the  other 
ed«.  have  "  talona,"  I  prefer  giving  the  latter  forui  here. 
Besides  the  (laasage  in  Shakenpenre's  Love*»  Labimr^a  Lost, 
*'  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  lotik  how  he  cX&w*  him  with  a  tal- 
cRt,"  act  iv.  sc.  2,  many  quotations  might  be  adduced 
from  our  early  writers  to  show  tiiat  the  wiiriis  were  former- 
ly conliHinded.  I  may  add  ihnt  "  her  lw«i  nimhlo  talons," 
(whirh  Feward  altered  to  "  her  tou  nimble,"  iic),  means- 
two  of  her  nimble,  ice. 

'*  fi/r]  "  i  e.  because."    Sbwako. 
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Serv.  From  the  court. 

Oond.  Oh,  'tis  a  cod's  head. 

Serv.  No,  my.  lord ;  'tis  some  strange  head ; 
it  comes  from  the  Duke. 

Gond.  Let  it  be  carried  to  my  mercer ;  I  do  ' 
owe  him  money  for  silks  ;  stop  his  mouth  with  i 
that.  —  [Exit  Servant.]  Was  there  ever  any  , 
man  that  hated  his  wife  after  death  but  I  r  and, 
for  her  sake,  all  women?  women  that  were  I 
created  only  for  the  preservation  of  little  dogs,  i 

• :    ^^Re-erUer  Servant.  •  ' 

Serv,  My  lord,  the  count's  sister  being  over-  I 
taken  in  the  streets  with  a  great  hail-storm,  is 
light  ^   at  your  gate,  and  desires  room  till  the 
storm  be  overpast. 

Gond.  Is  she  a  woman  ? 

Sen,  Ay,  my  lord,  1  think  so. 

Gond,  1  have  none  for  her  then ;  bid  her  get 
her  gone  ;  tell  her  she  is  not  welcome. 

Serv,  My  lord,  she  is  now  coming  up. 

Gond,  She  shall  not  come  up :  tell  her  any 
thing ;  tell  her  I  have  but  one  great  room  in 
my  house,  and  I  am  now  in  it  at  the  close- 
stool. 

Serv.  She's  here,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Gond,  Oh,  impudence  of  women  !  I  can  keep 
dogs  out  of  my  house,  or  I  can  defend  my 
house  against  t&ieves ;  but  I  cannot  keep  out 
women. 

Enter  Ouiana,  Waiting- woman,  and  Page. 
Now,  madam  ;  whiVhath  your  ladyship  to  say 
to  me  r 

Ori,  My  lord,  I  was  bold  to  crave  the  help  of 
your  house  against  the  storm. 

Go/id,  Your  ladyship's  boldness  in  coming 
will  be  impudence  in  staying  ;  for  you  are  most 
uhwelcome. 

Ori.  Oh,  my  lord  ! 

Gond.  Do  you  laugh  ?  by  the  hate  I  bear  to 
you,  'tis  true  ! 

Ori,  You're  merry,  my  lord. 

Gond.  I^t  me  laugh  to  death,  if  I  be,  or  can 
be,  whilst  thou  art  here,  or  liv^it,  or  any  of  thy 
sex  1 

Ori,  I  commend  your  lordship. 

Go}id.  Do  you  commend  me?  why  do  you 
commend  me?  I  give  you  no  such  cause. 
Thou  art  a  ftlthy,  impudent  whore  ;  a  woman, 
a  very  woman ! 

Ori  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Gond.  Begot  when  thy  father  was  drunk. 

Ori,  Your  lordship  hath  a  good  wit. 

Goud.  How  ?  what  ?  have  X  a  good  wit  ? 

Ori.  Come,  my  lord ;  I  have  heard  before  of 

j        your  lordship's  merry  vein    in  jesting   against 

our  sex  ;  which  I  being  desirous  to  hear,  made 

me  rather  chuse  your  lordship's  house  than  any 

other  ;  but  I  know  I  am  welcome. 

Gond.  Let  me  not  live,  if  you  be  !  Methinks 
it  doth  not  become  you  to  come  to  my  house,  | 
beinjj  a  stranger  to  you  j  I  have  no  woman  in 
my  house  to  entertain  you,  nor  to  shew  you 
your  chamhor :  why  should  you  come  to  me  ? 
I  have  no  galleries,  no  banqueting- houses,  nor 
bawdy  pictures  to  shew  your  ladyship. 

1  Ught]  Altered  by  the  editiifd  of  1776,  and  Webor  to  "  lit."  i 


Ori,  Believe  me,  this  your  lordship's  plain* 
ness  makes  me  think  myself  more  welcome 
than  if  you  had  sworn  by  all  the  pretty  court- 
oaths  that  are,  I  had  been  welcomer  than  your 
soul  to  your  body. 

Gond.  Now  she's  in,  talking  treason  will 
[not  -]  get  her  out :  I  durst  sooner  undertake  to 
talk  an  intelligencer  out  of  the  room,  and  speak 
more  than  he  durst  hear,  than  talk#  a  woman 
out  of  my  company.  [Aside. 

'Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv,  My  lord,  the  Duke  being  in  the  streets, 
and  the  storm  continuing,  is  entered  your  gate, 
and  now  coming  up.  [Exit, 

Gond.  The  Duke  !  —  Now  I  know  your  er- 
rand, madam ;  you  have  plots  and  private  meet- 
ings in  hand.  Why  do  you  chuse  my  house  ? 
are  you  ashamed  to  go  to't  in  the  old  coupling 
place  ?  though  it  be  less  suspicious  here  (for  no 
Christian  will  suspect  a  woman  to  be  in  my 
house),  yet  you  may  do  it  cleanlier  there,  for 
there  is  a  care  had  of  those  businesses :  and 
wheresoever  you  remove,  your  great  maintainer 
and  you  shall  have  your  lodgings  directly  op- 
posite; it  is  but  putting  on  your  night-gown 
and  your  slippers.  Madam,  you  understand 
me? 

Ori.  Before,  I  would  not  understand  him ; 
but  now  he  speaks  riddles  to  me  indeed. 

[Aside, 

Enter  Duke,  A&rioo,  and  Luoio. 

Dnke,  'Twas  a  strange  hail-storm. 

Lucio,  'Twas  exceeding  strange. 

Gond,  Good  morrow  to  your  grace. 

Duke.  Good  morrow,  Gondarino. 

Crond.  Justice,  great  prince  ! 

Duke.  Why  should  you  beg  for  justice  ? 
I  never  did  you  >\Tong :  what's  the  offender  ? 

Gond,  A  woman. 

Duke.  Oh,  I  know  your  ancient  quarrel  against 
that  sex ;  but  what  heinous  crime  hath  she  com- 
mitted ? 

Gond.  She  hath  gone  abroad. 

Duke.  What  ?  it  cannot  be. 

Gond.  She  hath  done  it. 

Duke.  How  !  I  never  heard  of  any  woman 
that  did  so  before. 

Gond.  If  she  have  not  laid  by  that  modesty 
That  should  attend  a  virgin,  and,  quite  void 
Of  shame,  hath  left  the  house  where  she  was 

bom, 
(As  they  should  never  do,)  let  mo  endure 
The  pains  that  she  should  suffer  ! 

Duke.  Hath  she  so  r 
Which  is  the  woman  r 

Gond,  This,  this  ! 

Duke.  How  !  —  Arrigo,  Lucio  ! 

Gond,  Ay,  then  it  is  a  plot :  no  prince  alive 
Shall    force   me    make    my  house   a  brothel- 
house  ; 
Not  for  the  sin's,  but  for  the  woman's  sake, 
I  will  not  have  her  in  my  doors  so  long  : 
Will  they  make  my  house  as  bawdy  as  their  own 
are  ?  [Aside* 

Duke,  Is  it  not  Oriana  ? 

>  [not]  Inserted  by  Seward. 


Duke*  Sister  to  coant  Yalore  ? 

Arr,  The  very  same. 

Duke.  She  that  I  love  } 

Ludo.  She  that  you  love. 

Duke,  I  do  suspect 

Lucio,  So  do  L 

Duke.  This  fellow  to  be  but  a  counterfeit ; 
One  that  doth  seem  to  loathe  all  woman-kind. 
To  hate  himself  because  he  hath  some  part 
Of  woman  in  him  >  seems  not  to  endure 
To  see  or  to  be  seen  of  any  woman, 
Only  because  he  knows  it  is  their  nature 
To  wish  to  taste  that  which  is  most  forbidden  ; 
That  *  with  this  show  he  may  the  better  com- 
pass 
(And  with  far  less  suspicion)  his  base  ends. 

Lucio.  Upon  my  life,  'tis  so. 

Duke,  And  I  do  know, 
Before  his  slain  wife  ^  gave  him  that  offence, 
He  was  the  greatest  servant  to  that  sex 
That  ever  was.     What  doth  this  lady  here 
With  him  alone  ?  why  should  he  rail  at  her 
Tome? 

Lucio.  Because  your  grace  might  not  suspect. 

Duke.  It  was  so.    I  do  love  her  strangely  : 
I  would  fain  know  the  truth  ;  counsel  me. 

[Duke,  Arbioo,  and  Lucio  whisper. 

Enter  Valore,  Lazarillo,  aiid  Boy. 

Vai.  It  falls  out  better  than  we  could  expect, 
sir,  that  we  should  find  the  Duke  and  my  lord 
Gondarino  together,  both  which  you  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with. 

Laz.  'Twas  very  happy.  —  Boy,  go  down 
into  the  kitchen,  and  see  if  you  can  spy  that 
game.  —  [Exit  Boy.]  I  am  now  in  some  hope ;  I 
have  methinks  a  kind  of  fever  upon  me,  a  cer- 
tain gloominess  within  me,  doubting,  as  it  were, 
betwixt  two  passions.  There  is  no  young  maid 
open  her  wedding- night,  when  her  husband 
sets  first  foot  in  the  bed,  blushes  and  looks  pale 
again,  oftner  than  I  do  now.  There  is  no  poet 
acquainted  with  more  shakings  and  quakings, 
towards  the  latter  eftd  of  his  new  play,  (when 
he's  in  that  case  that  he  stands  peeping  betwixt 
the  curtains,  so  fearfully  that  a  bottle  of  ale 
cannot  be  opened  but  he  thinks  somebody 
hisses,)  than  I  am  at  this  instant  [Aside. 

Vol.  Are  they  in  consultation  ?  If  they  be, 
either  my  youn^  Duke  hath  gotten  some  bastard, 
and  is  persuading  my  knight  yonder  to  father 
the  child  and  marry  the  wench,  or  else  some 
cockpit  Is  to  be  built.  [Aside, 

Laz.  My  lord,  what  nobleman's  that  ? 

Vol.  His  name  is  Lucio;  'tis  ho  that  was 
made  a  lord,  at  the  request  of  some  of  his 
friendi*,  for  his  wife's  sake  ;  he  affects  to  be  a  great 


^Tkat]  Old  e<U.  **And"  — a  mistake  of  the  original 
eniQportiu»r,  hia  eye  having  caught  the  word  at  the  begiii- 
ainp  of  the  next  liiw. 

*  tUin  wife]  }<eward  "  ventured  to  alter  this  to  *■  late 
9tfe;*  there  not  being  the  least  hint  of  his  wife*K  bein^ 
lUtB  by  him  or  uny  otiier.  Latin  for  buried  might  probably 
be  allowed.'*  Thf  edit  >rsi  of  I77S  retained  •'  slain."  Mason 
"afTwd  with  Hf'wafd  in  reading  *  lain  wife  *  "/  and  VVcber 
printed  •*  Ute  wife."  —  If  we  could  recover  the  tale  from 
^h'lfh  th«  character  of  (^ndarino  wax  borrowed,  it  would 
at  doubt  inform  us  why  and  by  whom   h'u  wife  wa« 


Statesman,  and  thinks  it  consists  in  nightcaps, 
and  jewels,  and  toothpicks. 

Laz.  And  what's  that  other  ? 

Val.  A  knight,  sir,  that  pleaseth  the  Dtike  to 
favour  and  to  raise  to  some  extraordinary  for- 
tunes: he  can  make  as  good  men  as  himself 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  doth. 

Laz.  For  what  was  he  raised  } 

Val,  Truly,  sir,  I  am  not  able  to  say  directly 
for  what,  but  for  wearing  of  red  breeches,  as 
I  take  it :  he's  a  brave  man  ;  he  will  spend  three 
knighthoods  a!l%i  supper  without  trumpets. 

Ltxz.  My  lord,  I'll  talk  with  him  ;  lor  I  have 
a  friend  that  would  gladly  receive  the  honour.^ 

Val.  If  he  have  the  itgh.  of  knighthood  upon 
him,  let  him  repair  to  that  physician,  he'll  cure 
him.  But  I  will  give  you  a  note  :  is  your  friend 
fat  or  lean } 

Laz,  Something  fat. 

Val.  'Twill  be  the  worse  for  him. 

Laz,  I  hope  that's  not  material. 

Val.  Ver}'  much,  for  there  is  an  impost  set 
upon  knighthoods,  and  your  friend  shall  pay  a 
noble  *  in  the  pound. 

Duke.  1  do  not  like  examinations  ; 
We  shall  find  out  the  truth  more  easily 
Some  other  way  less  noted ;  and  that  course 
Should  not  be  us'd  till  we  be  sure  to  prove 
Something  directly ;  for  when  they  perceive 
Themselves  suspected,  they  will  then  provide 
More  warily  to  answer. 

Lucio.  Doth  she  know  ^| 
Your  grace  doth  love  her  QP 

Duke.  She  hath  never  hetrd  it. 

Lucio.  Then  thus,  my  lord. 

[Duke,  Auhioo,  and  Lucio  whisper. 

Laz.  What's  he  that  walks  alone  so  sadly, 
with  his  hands  behind  him  ? 

Vol.  The  lord  of  the  house,  he  that  you  de- 
sire to  be  acquainted  with.  He  doth  hate 
women  for  the  same  cause  that  I  love  them. 

Laz.  What's  that  ? 

Val.  For  that  which  apes  want :  you  perceive 
me,  sir? 

Laz.  And  is  he  sad  ?  can  he  bo  sad  that  hath 
So  rich  a  gem  under  his  roof,  as  that 
Which   I  do  follow !    [Aside.]  —  What  young 
lady's  that  ? 

Val.  Which  ?  —  Have  I  mine  eyesight  per- 
fect? 'tis  my  sister  !  Did  I  say  the  Duke  had  ^ 
bastard  ?  what  should  she  make  hero  with  him 
and  his  council  ?  she  hath  no  papers  in  her  hand 
to  petition  to  them ;  she  hath  never  a  husband 
in  prison,  whose  release  she  might  sue  for : 
that's  a  fine  trick  for  a  wench,  to  get  her  hus- 
band clapt  up,  that  she  may  more  freely  and 
with  less  suspicion  visit  the  private  studies  of 
men  in  authority.  Now  I  do  discover  their 
consultation  :  yon  fellow  is  a  pandar  without 
all  salvation.  But  let  me  not  condemn  her  too 
rashly,  without  weighing  the  matter.  She's  a 
young  lady  ;  she  went  forth  early  this  morning 
with  a  waiting- woman  and  a  page  or  so ;  this 
is  no   garden-house :  ^   in  my  conscience,   she 

»  honour^  Old  cds.  "  humour." 

«  a  noble\  i.  e.  a  gold  coin  worth  i^is.  %d. 

^  ffarden-houMe]  i.  o  Humnier-houfio.  Buildings  of  tbia 
kind  abounded  formerly  in  the  Huburbs  of  London,  and 
were  often  uaed  aa  placea  of  intrigue. 
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went  forth  with  no  dishonest  intent;  for  she 
did  not  pretend  p^oinc^  to  any  sermon  in  the 
further  end  of  the  city;  neither  went  she  to 
see  any  odd  old  gentlewoman  that  mourns  for 
the  death  of  her  husband  or  the  loss  of  her 
friend,  and  must  have  younj;  ladies  come  to  com- 
fort her  ;  those  are  the  damnable  bawds.  'Twas 
no  sot  meeting  certainly,  for  there  was  no  wafer- 
woman  •  with  her  these  three  days,  on  my 
knowledge.  I'll  talk  with  her.  [Aside.]  — 
Good  morrow,  my  lord. 

(Imd.  You're  welcome,  sir.*—  Here's  her 
brotlier  come  now  to  do  a  kind  office  for  his 
swtcr :  is  it  not  strange  ?  [Aside. 

I'll.  I  am  ^lad  to  meet  you  here,  sister. 

On.  I  thank  you,  good  brother ;  and  if  you 
doubt  of  the  cause  of  my  coming,  I  can  satisfy 
you. 

Val.  Xo,  faith,  I  dare  trust  thee  :  I  do  sus- 
pect thou  art  honest ;  for  it  is  so  rare  a  thing  to 
be  honest  amongst  you,  that  some  one  man  in 
an  age  may  perhaps  suspect  some  two  women 
to  be  honest,  but  never  believe  it  verily. 

Litcio,  Let  your  return  be  sudden. 
»    Arr.  Unsuspected  by  them. 

Duke.  It  shall;  so  shall  Thest  perceive  their 
love, 
If  there  be  any.  —  Farewell. 

Val.  Let  me  entreat  your  grace  to   stay  a 
little, 
To  know  a  gentlenajp  to  whom  yourself 
Is  much  beholdin^Khe  hath  made  the  sport 
For  your  whole  <^BI  these  eight  years,  on  my 
knowledge. 

Duke,  His  name  ? 

Fal.  Lazarillo. 

Duke.  1  heard  of  him  this  morning  :  which  is 
he? 

Val.  Lazarillo,  pluck  up  thy  spirits,  thy  for- 
tunes are  now  raising  ;  the  Diike  calls  for  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  acquainted  with  him. 

7xir.  He's  going  away,  and  I  must  of  necessity 
stay  here  upon  business. 

Val,  'Tis  all  one  ;  thou  shalt  know  him  first. 

Laz.  Stay  a  little.  — 
If  he  should  offer  to  take  mo  away  with  him, 
And  bv  that  means  I  should  lose  that  I  seek 

for? 
But  if  he  should,  I  will  not  go  with  him. 
•  [Aside, 

Val.  Lazarillo,  the  Duke  stays  :  wilt  thou 
lose  this  opportunity  ? 

Imz.  How  must  I  speak  to  him  ? 

Val    Twas  well  thought  of.     You  must  not 
talk  to  him  as  you  do  to  an  ordinary  man. 
Honest  plain  sense,  but  you  must  wind  about 

him: 
For    example ;    if   he   should   ask    you   what 

o'clock  it  is. 
You  must  not  say,  "If  it  please   your   grace, 

'tis  nine  ;  " 
But  thus,  ••  Thrice  three  o'clock,  so  please  my 
sovereign ; " 

I  tj  if tr-woman]  "  Ono  that  solN  cakps."  VVkbkr.  Wa- 
for-wi'incn  a;i|KTir  fnun  v.iripii^  pri<i-n20!«  of  our  old  plays  to 
U-w'i'  ^lof'ii  frHiuonrlv  »'tii|iloyod  as  the  bearers  of  letters  or 
Hic!ijai;e'*  In  aflHIra  of  love. 

«  hehotdingr]  i.  e.  beholden  —  n  fomi  common  in  our  early 
writers. 


Or  thus,  **  Look  how  many  Muses  there  doth 

dwell 
Upon  the  sweet  banks  of  the  learned  well, 
And   just   so    many  strokes  the    clock    hath 

struck ;  " 
And  so  forth  :  and  you  must  now  and  then  enter 
Into  a  description. 

Laz,  I  hope  I  shall  do  it. 

Val.  Come.  —  May  it  please  your  grace  •  to 
take  note  of  a  gentleman,  well  seen,  deeply 
read,  and  throughly  grounded  in  the  hidden 
knowledge  of  all  salads  and  potherbs  whatso- 
ever. 

Duke.  I  shall  desire  to  know  him  more  in- 
wardly.* 

Laz.  1  kiss  the  ox-hide  of  your  grace's  foot. 

Val.  Very  well !  —  Will  your  grace  question 
him  a  little  r 

Duke.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Laz,  Full    eight- and-twenty    several    alma- 
nacks * 
Have  been  compiled,  all  for  several  years, 
Since   first  I  drew  this  breath ;  four  'prentice- 
ships 
Have  I  most  truly  served  in  this  world ; 
And  eight-and-twenty  times  hath  Phoebus'  car 
Run  out  his  yearly  course  since 

Duke,  I  understand  you,  sir. 

Lucio,  How  like  an  ignorant  poet  he  talks  ! 

[Aside. 

Duke.  You  are  eight-and-twenty  year  old. 
What  time  of  the  day  do  you  hold  it  to  be  ? 

Laz.  About  the  time  that  mortals  whet  their 
knives  * 
On    thresholds,   on    their  shoe-soles,   and    on 

stairs; 
Now  bread  is  grating,  and  the  testy  cook 
Hath  much  to  do  now ;  now  the  tables  all  — 

Duke.  'Tis  almost  dinner-time  ? 

Laz.  Your  grace  doth  apprehend  me  very 
rightly. 

Val,   Your   grace   shall    find  him,  in    your 
further  conference,   grave,  wise,  courtly,   and 
scholar-like,  understandingly  read  in  the  neces- 
sities of  the  life  of  man  : 
He  knows  that  man  is  mortal  by  his  birth ; 
He  knows  that   man  must  die,  and  therefore 

live; 
He  knows  that  man  must  live,  and  therefore 

eat. 
And  if  it  shall  please  your  grace  to  accompany 

*  May  it  pUaae  yovr  s^racf^  &C.J  See  p.  33. 

4  inteardly]  \.  e.  intimately. 

6  Full  eifrkt-and-twenty  several  aliiianack$j  &c.]  "  Tlicreis 
a  poriouit  passage  in  Shakespeare,  which  exactly  rnstembles 
this  comical  one  of  our  authors  :  it  is  in  All*!)  Well  that 
Ends  VV^ell,  act  ii.,  whore  Uelena  Rays  to  the  King, 

*  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 

Their  fiery  lurcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 

Ero  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 

Moifit  Hespems  hath  quenched  hi^  sleepy  lamp  ; 

Or  four-and-twenty  times  the  pilot**  glasts 

Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  iians  ; 

What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly.'  " 

MASOif 

«  .^bout  the  time  that  mortals  whet  their  knire$^  &c.]  *'  Laz- 

I  arillo  menns  to  say,  whcTi  they  make  preparations  for  dinner. 

Fn>m  Valore's  speech  on  the  last  page,  it  was  then  nine 

o'clock,  or  two  hours  before  the  usual  dinner-hotir,  which 

I  was  generally  at  eleven."    Wxbkh. 
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yourself  with  him,  I  doabt  not  but  that  he  will, 
ftt  the  least,  make  good  my  commondations. 

Duke,  Attend  us,  Lazarlllo  -,  we  do  want 
Men  of  «uch  action,  as  we  have  rcceiv'd  you 
Bex)orted  from  your  honourable  friend. 

Lxz.  Good  my  lord,  stand  betwixt  me  and  my 
OTcrthrow :  you  know  I  am  tied  here,  and  may 
not  depart.  —  My  gracious  lord,  so  weighty  are 
the  buslne-ises  of  mine  own,  which  at  this  time 
do  call  upon  me,  that  I  will  rather  choose  to 
die  than  to  neglect  them. 

Vol.  Nay,  j'ou  shall  well  perceive,  besides 
the  virtues'  that  I  have  already  informed  you 
of^  he  hath  a  stomach  which  will  stoop  to  no 
prince  alive. 

Dtike.  Sir,  at  your  beat  leburc  ;  I  shall  thirst 
to  sec  you. 

Laz,  And  I  shall  hunger  for  it. 

DiJce,  Till  then,  farewell,  all ! 

GoHti,   VaL  Long  life  attend  your  grace  ! 

Duke.  I  do  not  taste  this  sport. —  [Aside.'] 
Arrigo,  Lucio ! 

Art.  Lucio.  We  do  attend. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Arrioo,  and  Lucio. 

Gond.  His   grace  is  gone,  and  hath  left  his 
Helen  with   me :    I  am   no    pandar  for   him ; 
neither  can  I  be  won,  with  the  hope  of  gain  or 
the  itching  desire  of  tasting  my  lord's  lechery 
to  him,  to  keep  her  at  my  house  or  bring  her 
in  disguise  to  his  bedchamber. 
The  twines  of  adders  and  of  scorpions 
About  my  naked  breast  will  seem  to  me 
More  tickling  than  those  clasps  which  men  adore, 
The  lustful,  dull,  ill-spirited  embraces 
Of  women.     The  much-praised  Amazons, 
Knowing  their  own  infirmities  so  well. 
Made  of  themselves  a  people,  and  what  men 
They  take  amongst  them  they  condemn  to  die  ; 
Perceiving  that  UieirTolly  made  them  fit 
To  live  no  longer  that  would  willingly 
Come  in  the  worthless  presence  of  a  woman. 
I  will  attend,  and  see  what  my  young  lord  will 
do  with  his  sister.  [Atide. 

Re-dHter  Boy. 

Bmj.  My  lord,  the  fish-head  is  gone  again. 

Vol.  Whither? 

Boy.  I  know  whither,  my  lord. 

Val.  Keep  it  from  Lazarillo.  —  Sister,  shall  I 
confer  with  you  in  private,  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  Duke's  coming  hither  ?  I  know  he 
makes  you  acquainted  with  his  business  of  state. 

Ori.  ril  satisfy  you,  brother ;  for  I  see  you 
are  jealous  of  me. 

Gond,  Now  there  shall  be  some  course  taken 
for  her  conveyance.  [Aside. 

Laz.  L;izarillo,  thou  art  happy  !  thy  carriage 
hath  begot  love,  and  that   love   hath  brought  j 
ibrth  fruits.     Thou  art  here  in  the  company  of  | 
a  man  honourable,  that  will  help  thee  to  taste 
of  the  l>ounties  of  the  sea  ;  and  when  thou  hast  j 
80  done,  thou  shalt  retire  thyself  unto  the  court,  i 
and  there  taste   of  the  delicates  of  the  earth,  | 
and  l)e  great  in  the  eyes  of  thy  sovereign.  Now  \ 
no  more  Rhalt  thou  need  to   scramble  for  thy 
meat,  nor  remove  thy  stomach  with  the  court ; 
but  thy  credit  shall  command  thy  heart's  desire, 
and  all  novelties  shall  bo  sent  as  presents  unto 
thee.  [Aside. 

TOU    I.  14 


Val.  Good  sister,  when  you  see  your  own 
time,  will  you  return  home  ? 

Ori.  Yes,  brother,  and  not  before. 

Laz.  I  will  grow  popular  in  this  state,  and 
overthrow  the  fortunes  of  a  number  that  live 
by  extortion.  [Aside. 

Val,  I^azarillo,  bestir  thyself  nimbly  and  sud- 
denly, and  hear  me  with  patience. 

Laz.  Let  me  not  fall  from  myself  I  [Aside. 
Speakt  I  am  bound  to  hear, 

Val.  So  art   thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt 
hear;^ 
The  fish-head  is  gone,  and  we  know  not  whither. 

Laz.  I  will  not  curse  nor  swear,  nor  rage  nor 
rail, 
Nor    with  contemptuous   tongue    accuse    my 

fate, 
Though  I  might  justly  do  it ;  nor  will  I 
Wish  myself  uncreated  for  this  evil !  — 
Shall  1  entreat  your  lordship  to  be  seen- 
A  little  longer  in  the  company 
Of  a  man  cross'd  by  fortune  ? 

Val.  I  hate  to  leave  my  friend  in  his  ex- 
tremities. 

Laz,  *Tis   noble  in  you :   then  I  take  your 
hand, 
And  do  protest,  I  do  not  follow  this 
For  any  malice  or  for  private  ends. 
But  with  a  love  as  gentle  and  as  chaste 
As  that  a  brother  to  his  sister  bears  ; 
And  if  I  see  this  fish-headjn|  unknown. 
The  last  words  that  my  dd^Bbther  spake. 
Before  his  eyd-strings  bn^^HBiU  not  of  me 
So  often  be  remember'd  as  vVmeeting. 
Fortune  attend  me,  as  my  ends  are  just. 
Full  of  pure  love  and  free  from  servile  lust ! 

Val.  [To  Go.NDAKi.vo.]  Farewell,  my  lord:  I 
was  entreated  to  invite  your  lordship  to  a  lady's 
upsitting.* 

Gond.  Oh,  my  ears  !  [Exeunt  Valorb,  Laz- 
ARTLLO,  and  Boy.]  Why,  madam,  will  not  you 
follow  your  brother?  you  are  waited  for  by 
great  men ;  he^ll  bring  you  to  'em.^ 

Ori.  I'm  very  well,  niy  lord  ;  you  do  mistake 
me,  if  you  think  I  affect  greater  company  than 
yourself. 

Gond,  What  madness  possesseth  thee,  that 
thou  canst  imagine  me  a  fit  man  to  entertain 
ladies?  I  tell  thee,  I  do  use  to  tear  their 
hair,  to  kick  them,  and  to  twinge  their  noses,  if 
they  be  not  c.ifeTul  in  avoiding  me. 

Ori.  Your  lordship  may  descant  upon  your 
own  behaviour  as  please  you,  but  1  protest,  so 
sweet  and  courtly  it  appears  in  my  eye,  that  I 
mean  not  to  leave  you  yet. 

Gond.  I  shall  grow  rough. 

Ori.  A  rough  carriage  is  best  in  a  man.  I'll 
dine  with  you,  my  lord. 

Gond.  Why,  I  ^vill  starve  thee ;  thou  shalt 
have  nothing. 


1  Speak^  Sec.  when  thou  shalt  hear]  A  quotation  from 
Shakej^licare'^  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc  5. 

i  upAtttiHff]  "  (\)tfrnive  interpret-*  relevaiUM  iPune  femmt 
*  the  upriiiiiiK  oriipsittins^alsotlie  churching  of  a  woman.*  " 
Webeb.  —  Jainipitnn  ([ives  "  Upsitting.  A  term  used  to 
denote  a  sort  of  wake  aficr  the  bapti^^ni  of  a  child."  JSuppi. 
to  Et.  Diet,  of  Scott.  Lanff. 

3  ^em]  Seward»M  corrertion.  Old  ed«.  "  him."  Thew 
words  are  frequently  confounded  by  the  early  printers. 
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OrL  I  have  heard  of  your  lordship's  nothing  ; 
rU  put  that  to  the  venture. 

Gond.  Well,  thou  shalt  have  meat ;  I'll  send 
it  to  thee. 

Ori.  I'll  keep  no  state,  my  lord ;  neither  do 
I  mourn  ;  I'll  dine  with  you. 

Gond.  Is  such  a  thing  as  this  allow'd  to  live  ? 
What  power  hath  let  thee  loose  upon  the  earth 
To  plague  us  for  our  sins  ?     Out  of  my  doors  ! 

Ori.  1  would  your  lordship  did  but  see  how 
well 
This  fury  doth  become  you  !  it  -doth  shew 
So  near  the  life  as  it  were  natural. 

Gond.  Oh,   thou   damn'd  woman !   I  will  fly 
the  vengeance 
That  hangs  above  thee :  follow,  if  thou  darcst ! 

[ExU, 

On.  1  must  not  leave  this  fellow  ;  I  will  tor- 
ment him  to  madness  : 
To  teach  his  passions  against  kind  '  to  move, 
The  more  he  hates,  the  more  I'll  seem  to  love. 
[Exeunt  Ouiaxa,  Waiting- woman,  and  Page. 

SCENE  II.  —  The  Street  before  Julia's  house. 
Enter  Pandar  ajid  Mercer. 

Pandar.  Sir,  what  may  be  done  by  art  shall 
be  done;  I  wear  not  thus  black  cloak  for 
nothing. 

Mercer.  Pcrforn^^is,  help  me  to  this  great 
heir  by  learning^^k  you  shall  want  no  black 
cloaks  ;  taffatics/^^Kgrograms,  satins,  and  vel- 
vets are  mine ;  fli^  shall  be  yours  :  perform 
what  you  have  promised,  and  you  shall  make 
me  a  lover  of  sciences ;  I  will  study  the  learned 
languages,  and  keep  my  shop-book  in  Latin. 

Pandar.  Trouble  me  not  now  ;  I  will  not  fail 
you  within  this  hour  at  your  shop. 

Mercer.  Let  art  have  her  course  ! 

Pandar.  'Tis  well  spoken.  —  [Exit  Mercer. 
Madonna ! 

EfUer  Julia  from  the  house. 

Juh'a.  Hast  thou  brought  me  any  customers  ? 

Paudar.  No. 

Julia.  What  the  devil  dost  thou  in  black  ? 

Pandar.  As  all  solemn  professors  of  settled 
courses  do,*  cover  my  knavery  with  it.  Will 
you  marry  a  citizen,  reasonably  rich  and  un- 
reasonably foolish,  silks  in  his  shop,  money  in 
his  purse,  and  no  wit  in  his  head  ? 

Julia.  Out  upon  him  !  I  could  have  been 
otherwise  than  so  ;  there  was  a  knight  swore  he 
■would  have  had  me,  if  I  would  have  lent  him 
but  forty  shillings  to  have  redeemed  his  cloak 
to  go  to  church  in. 

Pandar.  Then  your  waistcoat-waiter  '  shall 
have  him  :  call  her  in.* 


1  kind\  "  i.  e.  nature."    Wcbkb. 

t  ^]  Omitted  in  Weber's  ed. 

8  vDoistcoatrwtuUr]  From  innumerable  pasMKea  in  our 
old  dramafl  it  Rppeam  that  courteuuiB  generally  wore  a 
waistcoat,  and  hence  the  lowest  strumpets  were  called 
waiNtcoatoer^.  The  waistcoat,  however,  formed  part  of  a 
ftne  lady's  attire,  and  was  sometimes  very  expensive.  "  It 
was  only  when  It  was  worn  without  a  gown  or  upper  dres-*. 
that  it  was  considered  as  the  mark  of  a  profligate  woman.'' 
Naras's  QIomm,  in  v. 

«  eotf  Atr  in]  The  eonvenaUoa  between  the  Pandar  and 


JuUa.  Francissina! 

Enter  Foancissixa. 
Fran.     Anon. 

Julia.  Get   you   to  the    church   and    shrivo 

i  yourself,*  for  you  shall  be  richly  married  anon. 

[Exit  Francissina. 

Pandar.  And  get  you  after  her.     I  will  work 

upon   my  citizen  whilst  he  is  warm ;   I   must 

not  suffer  him  to  consult  with  his  neighlwurs  : 

the   openest  fools  are  hardly  cozened,  if  they 

once  grow  jealous.         /■ff..^  i  "*     <••       [Elxeuitt. 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE  L  — ^    Room  in  the  House  of  Gox- 

DARINO. 

EtUer  GoNDARiNo  hastily. 
Gond.  Save  me,  ye^  better  powers  !  let  me  not 

fall 
Between  the  loose  embracements  of  a  woman ! 
Heaven,  if  my  sins  be  ripe,  gro^vn  to  a  head. 
And  must  attend  your  vengeance,  I  beg  not  to 

divert  my  fate. 
Or  to  reprieve  a  while  thy  punishment ; 
Only  I  crave,  (and  hear  me,  equal*  Heavens !) 
Let  not  your  furious  rod,  that  must  afflict  me, 
Be  that  imperfect  piece  of  Nature 
That  Art  makes  up,  woman,  unsatiate  woman ! 
Had  we  not  knowing  souls,  at  first  infus'd 
To    teach    a    difference   'twixt    extremes    and 

goods : 
Were  we  not  made  ourselves,  free,  unconfin'd. 
Commanders  of  our  own  affections  ? 
And  can  it  be  that  this  most  perfect  creature, 
This  image  of  his  Maker,  well-squar'd  man, 
Should  leave  the  handfast  t  that  he  had  of  grace, 
To  fall  into  a  woman's  easy  arms  ? 

Enter  Oriana. 

Ori.  Now,  Venus,  be  my  speed  !  inspire  me 
with  all  the  several  suotlc  temptations  that 
thou  hast  already  given  or  hast  in  store  hereaf- 
ter to  bestow  upon  our  sex  !  Grant  that  I  may 
apply  that  physic  that  is  most  apt  to  work  upon 
him ;  whether  he  will  soonest  be  moved  with 
w*antonncss,  singing,  dancing,  or  (^bcing  pas- 
sionate) with  scorn ;  or  with  sad  and  serious 
looks,  cunningly  mingled  with  sighs,  with  smil- 
ing, lisping,  kissing  the  hand,  and  making  short 
curtsies  ;  or  with  whatsoever  other  nimble  power 
he  may  be  caught,  do  thou  infuse  into  me ;  and 
when  I  have  him,  I  will  sacrifice  him  up  to 
thee  !  [Aside. 

Gond.  It  comes  again  !  new  apparitions. 
And  tempting  spirits  !  [Aside.]  —  Stand  and  re- 
veal thyself ; 
Tell  why  thou  foUowcst  me  ?     I  fear  thee. 
As  I  fear  the  place  thou  camest  from,  hell. 


Mercer  seems  to  take  place  in  the  street ;  but,  I  suspect,  that 
on  the  exit  of  tJie  latter,  our  author  intended  the  audience  to 

1  siip|)O80  (for  there  was  then   no  movable  |iain;cd   sccneiy) 
that  the  stajre  represented  the  interior  of  Julia's  house 

I      6  «Artre  yourself]  "  i.  e.  go  to  confMsion."     Eo.  1778. 

I      •  equal]  i.  e.  Just. 

T  hj.:dfus-\  i.  c.  Held,  connexion  with. 
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Oru  My  lord,  I  am  a  woman,   and  such  a 
one  — 

Oimd,  That  I  hato  truly :  thou  hadst  better 
been  a  devil. 

Oru  Why,  my  unpatient  lord  ? 

Oond,  DctlU  were  once   good;    there  they 
excell'd  you  women. 

Ori,  Can  you  be  so  uneasy  ?  can  you  freeze, 
And  such  a  summer's  heat  so  ready  to  dissolve  ? 
^K%  gentle  lord,  turn  not  away  in  scorn, 
Kor  hold  me  less  fair  than  I  am!     Look  on 

these  checks, 
They  have  yet  enough  of  nature,  true  com- 
plexion ; 
If  to  be  red  and  white,  a  forehead  high. 
An  easy  melting  lip,  a  speaking  eye, 
And  such  a  tongue,  whose  language  takes  the 

ear 
Of  strict  religion  and  men  most  austere ; 
If  these  may  hope  to  please,  look  here  !  * 

Ootid.  This  woman  with  entreaty  would  shew 

aU.  [Aaide. 

Lady,  there  lies  your  way ;  I  pray  you,  farewelL 

Oru  'JfovL  are  yet  too  harsh,  too  dissonant ;  - 
Ihere's  no  true  music  in  your  words,  my  lord. 

GonJ.  What  shall  I  give  thee  to  be  gone  ? 
Here  stay. 
An  thou  want'st*  lodging ;  take  my  house,  'tis 

big  enough, 
TSs  thine  own  ;  'twill  hold  five  lecherous  lords 
And  their  lackeys,  without  discovery : 
There's  stoves  and  bathing-tubs. 

Oru  Dear  lord,  you  are 
Too  wild.  '   ^ 

GwuL  'Shalt  have  a  doctor^o^thou  shalt, 
'Bout  six  and  twenty,  'tis  a  plei^ing  age  ; 
Or  I  can  help  thee  to  a  handsome  usher ; 
Or  if  thou  lack'st  a  page,  I'll  give  thee  one : 
Prithee,  keep  house,  and  leave  me  ! 

Oru  I  do 
Confese  I  am  too  easy,  too  much  woman. 
Not  coy  enough  to  take  affection. 
Yet  I  can  firown,  and  nip  a  passion 
Eren  in  the  bud ;  I  can  say, 
Hen  please  their  present  heats,  then  please  to 

leave  us } 
I  can  hold  off,  and  by  my  chymic  power 
Draw  sonnets  from  the  melting  lover's  brain, 
Aye-me's  and  elegies.     Yet  to  you,  ray  lord. 
My  love,  my  better  self,  I  put  these  off. 
Doing  that  office  not  befits  our  sex, 
Entreat  a  man  to  love.     Arc  ydi!L  not  yet 
Relenting  ?  ha'  y^u  blood  and  spirit  in  those 

.-^     veins? 
YJa  arc  no  image,  though  you  be  as  hard      ^^ 
As  marble :  sure  y<9tf  have   no  liver ; '  if  you 

had, 
Twould  send  a  lively  and  desiring  heat 
To  every  member.    Is  not  this  miserable  P 
A  thing  so  truly  form'd,  shap'd  out  by  symmetry. 
Has  all  the  OT^e^  that  belong  to  man. 
And  working-^Kvyet  to  shew  all  these 

1  If  tke»t  May  kcf  U  jUtase,  look  krre'\  One  of  the  many 
■BEniMed  panHfe*  in  thw  play.  Sovranl  printed :  "  If  theae 
■a;  hope  to  pleaae  ya«,  look  you  here.*' 

•  Here  Haw 

Sm  a»m  MJifacj  BMti>red  by  Bympfmn.    Old  eds.  "  Hearai 
[(Bid  Uer***]  ta,  and  tha  want«." 

*  &9V  w«  htt9€  no  heer.]  "  The  liver  was  anciently  im- 
nwd  to  M  llw  nwideoee  of  love."    Wbbxr. 


Like  dead  motions  *  moving  upon  wires  r 
Then,  good  my  lord,  leave   off  what  you  have 

been, 
And  freely  be  what  you  were  first  intended  for, 
A  man. 

Gofid.  Thou  art  a  precious  piece  of  sly  dam- 
nation. 
I  -^11  be  deaf ;  I  will  lock  up  my  ears  : 
Tempt  me  not ;  I  will  not  love  :  if  I  do  — 
Ori.  Then  I'll  hate  you. 
Gond.  Let  me  be  'nointed  with  honey  and 
tum'd 
Into  the  sun,  to  be  stung  to  death  with  horse- 
flies! 
Hcarest  thou,  thou  breeder  ?  here  I  will  ait. 
And,  in  despite  of  thee,  I  will  say  nothinjg. 

[SUs  down, 
Ori,  Let  me,  with  your  fair  patience,  sit  beside 
you  !  [Sits  down, 

Gond,  Madam,  lady,  tempter,  tongue,  woman, 
air. 
Look  to  me,  I  shall  kick !     I  say  again. 
Look  to  me,  I  shall  kick  ! 

Ori,  I  cannot  think  your  better  knowledge 
Can  use  a  woman  so  uncivilly. 

Gond,  I  cannot  think  I  shall  become  a  cox- 
comb. 
To  ha'  my  hair  curled  by  an  idle  finger. 
My  cheeks  turn  tabors  and  be  play'd  upon, 
Mine  eyes  look'd  babies  in,  and  my  nose  blow'd 

to  my  hand  :  ^^L» 

I  say  again,'  I  shall  kick  !  ^^H  ahalL 

Ori,  'Tis  but  ^V^ 

Your  outside  that  you  sn^ ;  I  know  your 

mind 
Never  was  guilty  of  so  great  a  weakness  : 
Or,  could   the  tongues  of  all  men  join'd  to- 
gether 
Possess  me  with  a  thought  of  your  dislike, 
My  weakness  were  above  a  woman's,  to  fall  off 
From  my  affection  for  one  crack  of  thunder. 
Oh,  would  you  could  love,  my  lord  ! 

Gond,  I  would  thou  wouldst 
Sit  still,  and  say  nothing !     What  madman  let 

thee  loose, 
To  do  more  mischief  than  a  dozen  whirlwinds  ? 
Keep  thy  hands  in  thy  muff,  and  warm  the  idle 
Worms  in  thy  fingers'  ends.     Will  you  be  doing 

still } 
Will  no  entreating  serve  you  ?  no  lawful  warn- 
ing ? 
I  must  remove,  and  leave  your  ladyship  : 
Nay,  never  hope  to  stay  me;  for  I   will  run 
from  that  smooth,  smiling,  witching,  cozening, 
tempting,  damning  face  of  thine,  as  far  as  I  can 
find  any  land,  where  I  will  put  myself  into  a 
daily   course  of   curses  for  thee  and  all  thy 
family. 

Ori,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  sit  still ;  I'U  promise 
peace. 
And  fold  mine  arms  up ;  let  but  mine  eye  dis- 
course ; 
Or  let  my  voice,  set  to  some  pleasing  chord, 

sound  out 
The  sullen  strains  of  my  neglected  love. 

Gond,  Sing  till  thou  crack  thy  treble-string 
in  pieces, 

4  flMttoiu]  "  i.  e.  puppet-«howi."    Wedeb. 
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And  xh^m  thon  hant  'J^^n.:',  pit  ip  diy  pipes  and 

wiik : 

T>>  any  thin:;: :  *\t  <tiil  in<i  'cmpc  mc  not ! 

/>ri.  I  r.arl  •  ritn*n'  ^tnjr  .ir  door««  3r>r  hrcad 
than  «njj  tn  thi.<  iV»iI.->-.v  "^'it  ror  huze.  U  this* 
nhonM  b^  Mi'l  in  the  ■i'->urT,  Khac  I  b«-jfin  to  woo 
kifdi*,  wh;it  a  trv>j>  ot'  *.r..^  untri-wt»fl  nobiiicy 
sho*)iii  I  hare  at  my  uyl;^ln^  ^^vntirtrrow  mAm- 
inj5  !  ^■t**/ie  —  Xi^^. 

Ail  rny  f^n*"**^  ;   rliar  frr»m  tn^mr^ 
f  may  1^1  ;in  [iittn^n**^, 
All  my  p^>w«r4  r/  <'4r«  (wtTAaviotr  ! 

TViffffh  fHir  4  '•hwl*.w,  h«it  A  HidiAf, 

f>f  m4  kA^>w  «*mo'  lirrt#  jriy  ! 

W^  ihAt  *>\iT*r  Icmsr  annr.y 

Are  r/*t*»»rM  wrfh  a  fb«i»i:fhf, 

Thriiijh  %i%  UiUi  f.»nrv  wr>i'tcht : 
Ofc,  l«t  my  yiy^  Imv*  ^*>xuf.  nbtdi  nt ! 

r/ojv/.  Ila^c  you  drtn'j  your  wa.^^ail  r  *  'tU  a 
handsome  drow«y  ditry.  Til  a-wiirc  y^u  :  now  I 
hvl  an  liftf  hear  a  cat  cry  when  her  tail  w  ctit 
off,  aa  hear  the^  lamentattonn,  the^  lowsy  lore* 
Iay-»,  thc4C  ^lewailmcnt*l.  You  think  you  have 
ca»ij(ht  me.  lady ;  you  think  I  melt  now,  like  a 
di.<h  of  May-butter,  anl  run  all  into  brine  and 
paA<«i^m  :  yc^,  y«,  I  arn  taken  ;  l'K>k  how  I  cross 
my  arms  I'^k  pale  and  dwindle,  and  would  cry 
but  for  n]itn\ii%%  my  fsve  !  We  mtwt  part :  nay, 
we'll  avr/idall  oMBpny  ;  [TV^rmj  nokiA-ting, 
la^ly  ;  I  dofliret^^Kw  your  ladyship  no  more. 


loMHpny 


Your 
[/':xU. 


Enter  IhnSi  Arhioo,  and  Lucjo. 
Death  of  my  ftoul,  the  I>uke  ! 
Ori.  (iwl  keeji  your  lordnhip  I 
(iond.  From  thnc  and  all  thy  sex. 
Ori.  I'll  Ix!  the  clerk,  and  crj',  Amen, 
lordflhip'a  ercr-a-Mured  enemy,  Oriana. 

Oond.     All  the  day's  good  attend  your  lord- 
ship ! 
Duhn.  We  thank  you,  Gondarino.     la  it  pos- 
aiblo  r 
Can  belief  lay  hold  on  auch  a  miracle  \ 
To  too  thco  (one  that  hath  cloiatercd  up  all  pos- 

aion, 
Turn'd  wilful  rotary,  and  forawom  converge 
With  women,)  in  company  and  fair  discourse 
With  the  licMt  beauty  of  Slilon  r 

(itmd.  'Tin  tru(! ;  and  if  your  grace,  that  hath 
thf"  Hway 
Of  the  whole  Htato,  will  auffcr  this  lewd  sex. 
These  womei),  to  punuu*  us  to  our  homes, 
Not  to  be  pray'd  nor  to  be  rail'd  away, 
Dut  thry  will  woo,  and  dance,  and  sing, 
And,  in  n  nmnncr  looser  limn  they  are 
My  nattire  (which  would  seem  impossible). 

To  throw  their  arms  on  our  unwilling  necks 

liidyf.  No   more !    I    can    see  through  your 
vi^or  !  disMiMnble  it 
No  morn!     Do  not  I  know  thou  hast  U9*d  all 
iirt 


To  work  apoa  the  pnor  simplicity 

Oi  tiuA  voon^  liivuU  dbat  vet  hath  known  nam 

ilf. 
Tliinki  ^  chat  danmasina  wiH  frighg  rhfr  tiist 

wv> 
From  oatl-L-^  and    lie»  r    But  jet  I  think  her 

chaste. 
And  will  from  thee,  befiire  dun  shalt  a{iplT 
.itron;^  tempt.itiaru^  beicr  her  hence  with.  me. 
fiotui.  3(t  Inrdy  I  speak  not  thia  to  gam  new 

;5race; 
But  how^oiTer  you  esteem,  mr  vords» 
My  lore  and  duty  will  not  sujfer  me 
To  see  you  lavour  such  a  pco*citute, 
.Vnd  I  stand  hr  domi) ;  w&hoo:  rack,  tortnrer 
(H  strapado,  I  will  unrip  myself: 
I  do  confew,  I  was  in  company  with 
That  plea.<iin^  piece  of  fnultr  that  we  call  wo- 
man ; 
I  do  confess. 

After  a  lon;^  and  tedious  siege^  I  yielded. 
Duktt,  Forward:  "  . 

f^j/rni.  Faith,  mr  lord,  to  come  quickly  to  the 

point,  • 

The  woman  you  saw  with  me  b  a  whore. 
An  arrant  whore. 

Dukt.  Was  she  not  count  Valorc's  sister  ? 
Gond.  Yes ;    that    count   Valore's    sister    is 

naught. 
Duke.  Thou  darest  not  say  so  ! 
Gond.  Not  if  it  be  diiitasting  to  your  lordship ; 
But  give  me  freedom,  and  I  dare  maintain 
She  has  embrac'd  this  body,  and  grown  to  it 
As  clojk^  as  the  hot  youthful  vine  to  the  elm. 
Duhi.  Twice  have  I  seen  her  with  thee,  twice 

my  thoughts 
Were  prompted  by  mine  eye  to  hold  thy  strict- 

ne-js 
False  and  imposterous. 

Is   this   your  mewing-up,   your  strict   retire- 
ment, 
Your  bitterness  and  gall  against  that  sex  ? 
Have    I  not    heard    thee  say,  thou   would'st 

sooner  meet 
The  basilisk's  dead-doing  eye  than  meet 
A  woman  for  an  object  ?    Look  it  be  true  you 

tell  me, 
Or,  by  our   country's    saint,  your  head   goes 

off!  — 
If  thou  prove  a  whore. 
No  woman's  face  shall  ever  move  mo  more. 

[Aside. 
[ExewU  Duke,  Auuioo,  atui  Lucio. 
Gond.  So,  so  !  'tis  as't  should  be. 
Are  women  grown  so  mankind  ?  *  must  they  be 

wooing  r 
I  have  a  plot  shall  blow  her  up  ;  she  flies,  she 

mounts ! 
I'll  teach  her  ladyship  to  dare  my  fury ! 
I  will  be  known   and  feared,  and   more  truly 

hated 
Of  women  than  an  eunuch.     She's  here  again  : 


1  An*/]   Allriril  l»y  Wrhor  l«»  "  \voul<l." 

I  N*ftJ>ffii/]  *'  III  llu*  |iri'  «<ni  pinro  ilii>  word  ix  mtt  iisrd  in 
|l<t  B'^iinrnl  MMi  •!>  .t(  a  ifxiiviiv,  nor  (l<ti>'«  it  ttlludo  to  tlio  drink- 
Inn  till*  \vn:H>l  riip.  lint  to  n  drinkini  "ttnn  whirh  wan 
unttion'l'wnlttli  dt\."  Wkhkr.  (jondarinuutioiithc  wurd 
in(in>ly  m  a  tunn  oi  rontpiupL 


s  7' i«t*]  Old  ods.  "Thinkst"  and  "  Thinkcj-f."  — 
*<  Think.1  is  surely  the  tnie  reading,  and  it  is  tbo  Muppoaed 
Kimpliriiy  of  the  young  maid,  who  thinks  thai  tlie  fear  of 
daninntiiin  will  doier  men  from  lying  and  I'abely  swearinii 
to  Ihcni/'      Skwaro. 

*  tMnkiitdl  i.e.  <^ majKuline."    Masost. 
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Re-enter  Obiana. 
Good  gall,  be  pmtient !  for  I  must  dissemble. 

[Aside, 
Ori.  Now,  my  cold  frosty  lord,  my  woman- 
hater. 
You  that  have  sworn  an  everlasting  hate 
To  all  our  sex  ! 

By  my  troth,  good  lord,  and  as  I  am  yet  a  maid, 
Methought  'twas  excellent  sport  to  hear  your 

honour 
Swear  out  an  alphabet,  chafe  nobly  like  a  gen- 
eral, 
Kick  like  a  resty  jade,  and  make  ill  faces  ! 
Did  your  good  honour  think  1  was  in  love  ? 
Where  did  1  first  begin  to  take  that  heat  ? 
From  those  two  radiant  eyes,  that  piercing  sight  ? 
Oh,  they  were  lovely,  if  the  balls  stood  right ! 
And  there's  a  leg  made  out  of  a  dainty  stuff,* 
^Vhere,  the    gods    be   thanked,  there    is   calf 
enough ! 
'Gond,  Pardon  him,  lady,  that  is  now  a  con- 

vertitd: 
Your  beauty,  like  a  saint,  hath  wrought  this 
wonder. 
Ori.  Alas,  has  it  been  pricked  at  the  heart  ? 
is  the  stomach  come  down  r  will  it  rail  no  more 
St  women,  and  call  'em  devils,  she  cats,  and 
goblins? 

GomL  He  that  shall  marry  thee  had  better 
spend  the  poor  remainder  of  his  da}'s  in  a  dung 
btrge  for  two>pence  a-week  and  find  himself. 
I  Down  again,  spleen !  I  prithee,  down  again ! 

[Anide. 
Shall  I  find  favour,  lady  ?  shall  at  length 
H]r  true  unfeigned  penitence  get  pardon 
For  my  harsh  unseasoned  follies  } 
I  am  no  more  an  atheist ;  no,  I  do 
Acknowledge  that  dread  powerful  deity, 
And  his  all-quickening  heats  bum  in  my  breast : 
Oh,  be  not,  as  I  was,  hard,  unrelenting, 
But,  as  I  am,  be  partner  of  my  fires  1 
■  Ori.  Sure,  we  shall  have  store  of  larks ;  the 

skies  will  not 
Hold  up  long :  I  should  have  looked  as  soon 

for  frost 
la  the  Dog-days,  or  another  inundation, 
As  hop'd  this  strange  conversion  above  miracle. 
Let  me  look  upon  your  lordship  :  is  your  name 
Gondarino  i  are  you  Milan's  general,  that 
Oreat  bugbear  Bloody- bones,  at  whose  very  name 
All  women,  from  the  lady  to  the  laundress, 
Shake  like  a  cold  fit } 

Gond,  Good  patience,  help  me  ! 
This  fever  will  enrage  my  blood  again.  —  [Aside. 
Madam,  I  am  that  man ;  I  am  even  he 
That  once  did  owe  unreconciled  hate 
To  yon  and  all  that  bear  the  name  of  woman  ; 
I  am  the  man  that  wrong' d  your  honour  to  the 

Duke; 
1  am  he  '  that  said  you  were  unchaste  and  pros- 
titute; 
Tet  I  am  he  that  dare  deny  all  this. 


I  M^^OiA  sdv^  staffs. "  Tbat  Uie  rbym«  sliould  not 
fesTO  M  Um  modem  •ditoni  to  the  right  reading,  is  inarvel- 
Ims.    TiM  expcMiioii  **  dainty  atuff '*  occiin  again,  act  iv. 

K.9L 

*  /  emke]  So  4to  IWI.  The  modem  editors  follow  the 
mdiiiff  of  the  oiber  edn.  '*  /  a«  the  m  «n." 


Ori.  Your  big  nobility  is  very  merry. 

Gond,  Lady,  'tis  true  that  I  have  wronged 
you  thus. 
And  my  contrition  is  as  true  as  that  y 
Yet  have  I  found  a  means  to   make  all  good 

again. 
I  do  beseech  your  beauty,  not  for  myself^ 
(My  merits  are  yet  in  conception,) 
But  for  your  honour's  safety  and  my  zeal. 
Retire  a  while. 

Whilst  I  unsay  myself  unto  the  Puke, 
And  cast  out  that  ill  spirit  I  have  possess'd  him 

with  ! 
I  have  a  house  conveniently  private. 

Ori.  Lord,  thou  hast  wrong'd  my  innocence  ; 
But  thy  coni'cssion  hath  gain'd  thee  faith. 

Gond.  By  the  true  honest  service  that  I  owe 
those  eyes, 
My  meaning  is  as  spotless  as  my  faith  ! 

Ori.  The  Duke  doubt  mine  honour  r  a'  may 
judge  strangely. 
'Twill  not  be  long  before  I'll  be  enlarg'd  again  > 

Gofid.  A  day  or  two. 

Ori.  Mine  own  servants  shall  attend  me  ? 

Gond.  Your  ladyship's  command  is  good. 

Ori.  Look  you  be  true  ! 

Gond.  Else   let  me  lose  the  hopes  my  soul 
aspires  to  !  [Exit  Okiana. 

I  will  be  a  scourge  to  all  females  i  i  my  life,  and, 
after  my  death,  the  name  of  Gondarino  shall  be 
terrible  to  the  mighty  women  of  the  earth  : 
they  shall  shake  at  my  nan^Mnd  at  the  sound 
of  it  their  knees  shall  ki^V^  together ;  and 
they  shall  run  into  nunneim,  for  they  and  I 
are  beyond  all  hope  irrcconciloable.  For  if  I 
could  endure  an  ear  with  a  hole  in't,  or  a 
plaited  lock,  or  a  bareheaded  coachman  that 
sits  like  a  sign  where  great  ladies  are  to  be  sold 
within,  agreement  betwixt  us  were  not  to  bo 
despaired  of:  if  I  could  be  but  brought  to 
endure  to  see  women,  I  would  have  them  come 
all  once  a-week  and  kiss  me  where"  witcHes  do 
(he  devil  in  token  of  homage. 
I  must  not  live  here  ;  I  will  to  the  court, 
And  there  pursue  my  plot ;  when  it  hath  took. 
Women  shall  stand  in  awe  but  of  my  look. 

[ExU. 


SCENE  II.  —  A  Court  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  two  Intelligencers, 

First  Int.  There  take  your  standing ;  be  close 
and  vigilant.  Here  will  I  set  myself:  and  let 
him  look  to  his  language  !  'a  shall  know  the 
Duke  has  more  ears  in  court  than  two. 

Sec.  Int.  I'll  quote  him  to  a  tittle :  let  him 
speak  wisely,  and  plainly,  and  as  hidden  as  'a 
can,  I  shall  crush  him;  'a  shall  not  'scape  char- 
acters ;  ^  though  'a  speak  Babel,  I  shall  crush 

I      3  vhfrt]  So  4to  1607.    Other  eds.  "  as  ; "  whicli  the  mod- 

>  em  eilitorct  live  ! 

I  «  PU  quote  him  to  a  tUtU  .  .  .  Ueape  characters]  The 
editors  of  J778,  and  Weber,  give  '^^  scape  by  characters^"  an 
unhappy  alteration  of  Seward,  who,  however,  very  pro|icrly 
observed,  that*'  from  writmg  the  metaphor  before  is  talien," 
though  Welder  derlaree  authoritatively  that  "  Seward  dues 
not  understand  the  word  quote."  From  the  hundred  pan 
Buges  which  might  be  adduced  to  shew  that  quote  was  usmI 


t 
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him.  We  have  a  fortune  by  this  service  hang- 
ing over  U8,  that,  within  this  year  or  two,  I 
hope 

We  shall  be  call'd  to  be  examiners, 
Wear  politic  gowns  garded  *   with  copper-lace, 
Making  great  faces  full  of  fear  and  office ; 
Our  labours  may  deserve  this. 

First  Int.  I  hope  it  shall. 
Why,  have  •  not  many  men  been  raised  from 
This  worming  trade,  first  to  gain  good  access 
To  great  men,  then  to  have  commissions  out 
For  search,  and  lastly  to  be  worthily  nam'd 
At  a  great  arraignment?   Yes;    and  why  not 

we? 
They  that  endeavour  well  deserve  their  fee. 
Close,  close  !  'a  comes ;  mark  well,  and  all  goes 

welL  [  They  retire. 

Enter  Yalore,  Lazaiullo,  and  Boy. 
Las.  Farewell,  my  hopes  !  my  anchor  now  is 

broken : 
Farewell,  my  quondam  joys,  of  which  no  token 
Is  now  remaining  !  such  is  the  sad  mischance. 
Where  lady  Fortune  leads  the  slippery  dance. 
Yet  at  the  length  let  me  this  favour  have, 
Give  me  my  wishes  or  a  wished  grave  ! 

Vol.  The  gods  defend,'   so  brave  and  valiant 

maw 
Should  slip  into  the  never-satiate  jaw 
Of  black  Despair !    No ;    thou  shalt  live  and 


know 
Thy  full  desires: 
Shall  be  subdu'd 
Through  air  and  a] 


linger,  thy  ancient  foe, 

guts  that  daily  tumble 
ite,  shall  cease  to  rumble  ; 
And  thou  shalt  now  at  length  obtain  thy  dish, 
That  noble  part,  the  sweet  head  of  a  fish. 

Laz.  Then  am  I  greater  than  the  Duke. 

!Sec.  Ini.  There,  there's  a  notable  piece  of 
treason  !  greater  than  the  Duke ;  mark  that. 

Vol,  But  how,  or  where,  or  when  this  shall 
be  compass' d, 
Is  yet  out  of  my  reach. 

Laz.  I  am  so  truly  miserable,  that  might  I 
Be  now  knock'd  o'  the  head,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  forgive  a  dog-killer. 

VaL  Yet  do  I  see, 
Through  this  confuscdness,  some  little  comfort. 

Laz,  The  plot,  my  lord,  as  e'er  you  came  of  a 
woman,  discover! 

First  Int,  Plots,  dangerous  plots  !  I  will  de- 
serve by  this  most  liberally. 

Vol,  'Tis  from  my  head  again. 

Laz,  Oh,  that  it  would  stand  me,  that  I  might 
fight,  or  have  some  venture  for  it !  that  I  might 
be  turned  loose,  to  try  my  fortune  amongst  the 
whole  fry  in  a  college  or  an  inn  of  court,  or 
scramble  with  the  prisoners  in  the  dungeon  ! 


in  the  bodm  of  note,  write  down,  I  select  the  following,  be- 
cause it  also  proves  how  unneceMarily  "  by  "  has  been 
thrust  into  oar  text ; 

"  Fine  madam  Tiptoes,  in  her  velvet  gown, 
That  quoUg  her  iiaces  in  ckardetera  down." 
Jficro-cynicim— Middlcton»8  Works,  \.  439, ed.  Dyce. 
Valore  presently  sayn,  "  Yonder's  my  informer  and  his  fel 
low,  with  tahMuM^,"  i.  e.  memorandum-books —and  they 
accordingly  proceed  to  write  doion,  as  treasonble,  certain  ex- 
pressions of  Lazan  I  lo. 
1  fftded]  i.  e.  adorned  with  rard$y  trimmings,  facings. 
sImm]  01deds."ha8." 
t  drfsiti}  i.  s.  iirbid. 


Nay,  were  it  set  down  in  the  outer  court. 
And  all  the  guard  about  it  in  a  ring, 
With  their  knives  drawn,  (which  were  a  dis- 
mal sight,) 
And  after  twenty  leisurely  were  told, 
I  to  be  let  loose  only  in  my  shirt. 
To  try  the[ir]  *  valour,  how  much  of  the  spoil 
I  could  ^  recover  from  the  enemies'  mouths, 
I  would  accept  the  challenge. 

Val,  Let  it  go  !  Hast  not  thou  been  held  to 
have  some  wit  in  the  court,  and  to  make  fine  • 
jests  upon  country-people  in  progress-time  ? 
and  wilt  thou  lose  this  opinion '  for  the  cold 
head  of  a  fish  ?  I  say,  let  it  go  !  Til  help  thee 
to  as  good  a  dish  of  meat. 

Laz.  God,  let  me  not  live,  if  I  do  not  wonder 
Men  should  talk  so  profanely  ! 
But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  loose  words 
Of*  any  vain  or  misbelieving  man, 
To  moke  me  dare  to  wrong  thy  purity. 
Shew  me  but  any  lady  in  the  court  ^ 

That  hath  so  full  an  eye,  so  sweet  a  breath. 
So  soft  and  white  a  flesh.     This  doth  not  lie 
In  almond- gloves,*  nor  ever  hath  been  wash'd 
In  artificial  baths  ;  no  traveller 
That  hath  brought  doctor  home  with  him,*"  hath 

dar'd. 
With  all  his  waters,  powders,  fucuses,'* 
To  make  thy  lovely  corps  sophisticate. 

Val.  I   have   it ;  'tis  now  infus'd  ;   be   com- 
forted ! 

Laz.  Can  there  be  that  little  hope  yet  left  in 
nature  ?     Shall  I  once  more  erect  up  trophies  r 
Shall  1  enjoy  the  sight  of  my  dear  saint. 
And  bless  my  palate  with  the  best  of  creatures  r 
Ah,  good  my  lord,  by  whom  I  breathe  again, 
Shall  I  receive  this  being  ?  " 

Val.  Sir,  I  have  found  by  certain  calculation, 
And  settled  revolution  of  the  stars. 
The  fish  is  sent  by  the  lord  Gondarino 
To  his  mercer  :  now,  it  is  a  growing  hope 
To  know  where  'tis. 

Laz.  Oh,  it  is  far  above 
The  good  of  women  ;  the  pathick  cannot  yield 
More  pleasing  titillation  ! 

Val.  But  how  to  compass  it?   Search,  cast 
about. 
And  bang  your  brains,  Lazarillo !  thou  art 
Too  dull  and  heavy  to  deserve  a  blessing. 

Laz,  My  lord,  I  will  not  be  idle.  —  Now,  Laz- 
arillo, think,  think,  think  !  [Aside, 

Val.  Yonder's  my  informer  and  his  fellow, 
with  table-books  ;  "  they  nod  at  me  :  upon  my 

*  the[ir]  A  conjecture  of  Seward  ;  who,  however,  printed 
"  by." 

f>  could]  A  conjecture  of  Seward ;  who,  howevct,  pive 
with  the  old  ed^.  "would"  —  a  mistake  of  the  original 
compositor,  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  iul- 
luwing  line. 

«  fine]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  some  fine." 

1  opinion]  "  i.  o.  reputation."     Webkr. 

8  Of]  In  Weber's  ed.  "  Or." 

0  almond- ffloce^]  "  To  render  llie  skin  white,"  as  Weber, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  explains  it. 

1^  hath  brought  doctor  home  vitk  him]  '*  i  e.  has  bad  a  doc- 
tor's depree  in  sonic  foreign  university.*^  SxwAao. 

"  fueuses]  Fucue  was  a  tenn  rupeatiMP  used  by  our  early 
writen  to  tiignify  the  coloun  witii  whid  ladies  improved 
their  complexions. 

12  being]  Uy.  "  blessing  ?  "  compare  the  next  speecii  but 
one  of  Valore, 

IS  tablebookM]  See  sapra. 
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life,  they  have  poor  Lazarillo  (that  heats  his 
hrains  ahout  no  such  weighty  matter)  in  for 
treason  before  this.  [Aside, 

Laz.  My  lord,  what  do  you  think»  if  I  should 
shave  myself^  put  on  midwife's  apparel,  come  in 
with  a  handkercher,  and  beg  a  piece  for  a  great- 
bellied  woman  or  a  sick  child } 

VaL  Good,  very  good  ! 

Las.  Or  corrupt  the  waiting  'prentice  to  be- 
traj  the  reversion  } 

FinU  LU.  There's  another  point  in's  plot; 
eorrupt  with  money  to  betray  !  sure,  'tis  some 
fort  *a  means.     Mark ;  have  a  care. 

Ims.  An  'twere  the  bare  vinegar  'tis  eaten 
with,  it  would  in  some  sort  satisfy  nature :  but 
rni^ht  I  once  attain  the  dish  itself,  though  I  cut 
out  my  means  through  sword  and  fire,  through 
poi^^ii,  through  any  thing  that  may  make  good 
mv  hopes  — 

Sec.  Int.  Thanks  to  the  gods  and  our  officious- 
nc^s  the  plot's  discovered  I  fire,  steel,  and 
poison;  bum  the  palace,  kill  the  Duke,  and 
poison  his  privy-council ! 

VaL  To  the  mercer's  —  let  me  see :  how  if, 
before  we  can  attain  the  means  to  make  up  our 
acquaintance,  the  fish  be  eaten  ? 

Laz.  If  it  be  eaten,  here  he  stands  that  is 
the  most  dejected,  most  unfortunate,  miserable, 
accursed,  forsaken  slave  this  province  yields  ! 
1  will  not,  sure,  out- live  it ;  no,  I  will  die  brave- 
ly and  like  a  Roman  ; 

And  after  death,  amidst  the  Elysian  shades 
I'll  meet  my  love  again. 

Firtt  Int.  "  I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  Roman  : " 
have  a  care ;  mark  that :  when  ho  hath  done 
all,  he  wiU  kiU  himself. 

VaL  Will   nothing    ease   your   appetite   but 
this? 

Laz,  No ;  could   the  sea  throw  up  his  vast- 
ncfls. 
And  offer  free  his  best  inhabitants, 
Twere  not  so  much  as  a  bare  temptation  to  me. 

VaL  If  you  could  be  drawn  to  affect  beef, 
venison,  or  fowl,  'twould  be  far  the  better. 

Laz.  I  do  beseech  your  lordship's  patience  ! 
I  do  confess  that,  in  this  heat  of  blood, 
I  have  contemn' d  all  dull  and  grosser  meats  ; 
But  I  protest  I  do  honour  a  chine  of  beef,  I  do 
reverence  a  loin  of  veal ;  but,  good  my  lord, 
give  me   leave  a  little  to  adore  this  !     But,  my 
good  lord,  would  your  lordship,  under  eolour  of 
taking   up  some  silks,  go  to   the   mercer's,    I 
would   in   all    humility    attend  your  honour ; 
where  we  may  be  invited,  if  fortune  stand  pro- 
pitious. 

VaL  Sir,  you  shall  work  me  as  you  please. 

L3Z.  Let  it  be  suddenly,  I  do  beseech  your 
lordship  !  'tis  now  upon  the  point  of  dinner- 
Ume. 

Vol.  I  am  all  yours. 

[ExeunC  Vaxoke,  Lazarillo,  and  Boy. 

Firtt  Int.  Come,  let  us  confer.  Imprimis,  'a 
Mith,  like  a  bhisphcmous  villain,  he  is  greater 
than  the  Dukeithis  peppers  him,  an  there  were 
TiOthing  else,  flk 

^.  Int.  Thmri 
not  hear  ? 

First  Int,  Yes ;  but  'a  fell  from  that  unto  dis- 
covery, to  coiTupt  by  money,  and  so  attain 


^a  was  naming  plots ;  did  you 


Sec,  Int,  Ay,  ay,  *a  meant  some  fort  or  citadel 
the  Duke  hath;  his  very  face  betrayed  his 
meaning.  Oh,  he  is  a  very  subtle  and  a  danger- 
ous knave  !  but  if  'a  deal,  a'  God's  name,  we 
shall  worm  him. 

First  Int,  But  now  comes  the  stroke,  the  fiatal 
blow ;  fire,  sword,  and  poison  !  Oh,  cannibal, 
thou  bloody  cannibal ! 

Sec.  Int,  What  had  become  of  this  poor  state, 
had  not  we  been  r 

First  Int,  Faith,  it  had  lien  buried  in  his  own 
ashes,  had  not  a  greater  hand  been  in't. 

Sec,  Int,  But  note  the  rascal's  resolution ; 
after  th*  acts  done,  because  'a  would  avoid  all 
fear  of  torture  and  cozen  the  law,  'a  would  kill 
himself.  Was  there  ever  the  like  danger 
brought  to  light  in  this  age  ?  Sure,  we  shall 
merit  much  ;  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  two  men 
a-pioce  and  a  two-hand  sword  between  us ;  we 
will  live  in  favour  of  the  state,  betray  our  ten  or 
twelve  treasons  a-weck,  and  the  people  shall 
fear  us.  Come ;  to  the  lord  Lucio !  the  sun 
shall  not  go  down  till  he  be  hanged.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.  —  A  Room  in  the  Mercer's  Uouse, 
Enter  Mercer  and  Prentice. 

Mercer.  Look  to  my  shop ;  and  if  there  come 
ever  a  scholar  in  black,  let  him  speak  with  me. 
[Exit  Prentice.]  Wo  that  are  shopkeepers  in 
good  trade  are  so  pestered  that  we  can  scarce 
pick  out  an  hour  for  our  morning's  meditation  ; 
and  howsoever  we  are  all  accounted  dull,  and 
common  jesting  stocks  for  your  gallants,  there 
are  some  of  us  do  not  deserve  it ;  for,  for  my 
own  part,  I  do  begin  to  be  given  to  my  book. 
I  love  a  scholar  with  my  heart ;  for,  question- 
less, there  are  marvellous  things  to  be  done  by 
art  ;  why,  sir,  some  of  them  will  tell  you  what 
is  become  of  horses  and  silver  spoons,  and  will 
make  wenches  dance  naked  to  their  beds.  I 
am  yet  unmarried,  and  because  some  of  our 
neighbors  are  said  to  be  cuckolds,  I  will  never 
marry  without  the  consent  of  some  of  these 
scholars  that  know  what  will  come  of  it. 

Enter  Pandar. 

Pandar.  Are  you  busy,  sir  ? 

Mercer.  Never  to  you,  sir,  nor  to  any  of  your 
coat.  Sir,  is  there  any  thing  to  be  done  by  art 
concerning  the  great  heir  we  talked  on  ? 

Pandar,  Will  she,  nill  she,  she  shall  come 
running  into  my  house,  at  the  farther  corner  in 
Saint    Mark's  street,  betwixt  three   and  four. 

Mercer.  Betwixt  three  and  four  ?  She's  brave 
in  clothes,  is  she  not  ? 

Pandar.  Oh,  rich,  rich  !  —  Where  should  I 
get  clothes  to  dress  her  in  ?  Help  me,  inven- 
tion !  [Aside,]  —  Sir,  that  her  runnmg  through 
the  street  may  be  less  noted,  ray  art  more  shown, 
and  your  fear  to  speak  with  her  less,  she  shall 
come  in  a  white  waistcoat,^  and 

Mercer,  What !  shall  she  ? 

Pandar,  And  perhajw  torn  stockings.  —  She 
hath  left  her  old  wont  else.  [Aside, 


1  a  wAiCe  wowtMoC.]  See  note,  p.  106. 
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Re-enter  Prentice.  | 

Pren.  Sir,  my  lord  Goudarino  hath  sent  you 
a  rare  fish-head. 

Mercer.  It  comes  ri^ht  ;  all  things  suit  right  • 
with  me  since  I  began  to  love  scholars.  —  You 
shall  have  it  home  with  you  against  she  come. 
Carry  it  to  this  gentleman's  house. 

Pandar.  The  fair  white  hou^e«  at  the  farther 
corner  in  ^  Saint  Mark's  street.  Make  haste. 
[Exit  Prentice.]  —  I  must  leave  you  too,  sir  ;  I 
have  two  hours  to  study.  Buy  a  new  accidence, 
and  ply  your  book,  and  you  shall  want  nothing 
that  all  the  scholars  in  the  town  can  do  for  you. 

Mercer.  Heaven  prosper   both   our    studies  ! 

{Exit  Pandar.]     What  a  dull  slave  was  I  before 
fell  in  love  with  this  learning  !  not  worthy  to  , 
tread  upon  the  earth  ;  and  what  fresh  hopes  it  ' 
hath   put   into  me !     I  do   hope,    within   this 
twelvemonth,  to  be   able   by  art  to   serve   the 
court  with  silks,  and  not  undo  myself;  to  trust 
knights,  and  yet  get  in   my  money  again  ;  to 
keep  my  wife  brave,'  and  yet  she  keep  nobody  | 
else  so.  I 

Enter  Valore  and  Lazarillo. 
Your  lordship  is  most  honourably   welcome  in  \ 
regard  of  your  nobility  ;  but  most  especially  in 
regard  iof  your  scholarship.     Did  your  lordship 
come  openly  ?  | 

Val,  Sir,  this  cloak  keeps  me  private ;  besides, 
no  man  will  suspect  me  to  be  in  the  company 
of  this  gentleman-;  with  whom  I  will  desire 
you  to  be  acquainted:  he  may  prove  a  good 
customer  to  you.  , 

Laz.  For  plain  silks  and  velvets.  i 

Mercer.  Are  you  scholastical }  I 

Lor.  Something  addicted  to  the  Muses.  I 

Val.  I  hope  they  will  not  dispute.  [Aside,  \ 

Mercer.  You  have  no  skill  in  the  black  art  ?      i 

Enter  Second  Prentice.  j 

Sec.  Pren.  Sir,  yonder's  a  gentleman  enquires 
hastily  for  count  Valore. 

Val.  For  me  ?  what  is  he  ? 

Sec.  Pren.  One  of  your  followers,  my  lord,  I 
think. 

Val.  Let  him  come  in.        [Exit  Sec.  Prentice. 

Mercer.  [To  L.vz.j  Shall  1  talk  with  you  in 
private,  sir  r 

Ei^er  Attendant  with  a  kUer,  which  he  gives  to 
Valore. 

T  Vr^.  [iZeorff,]  County  come  lo  the  court ;  your 
businesi  calls  you  thither.  1  will  go.  —  Farewell, 
sir  :  I'll  see  your  silks  some  othxir  time.  —  Fare- 
well, Lazarillo. 

Mercer.  Will  not  your  lordship  take  a  piece  of 
beef  with  me  t 

VaL  Sir,  I  have  greater  business  than  eating  ; 
I  will  leave  this  gentleman  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Valore  and  Attendant. 

Laz.  No,  no,  no,  no !  ^    Now  do  I   feel   that 


I  in]  Old  edfl.  "  at'*    But  see  tbe  preceding  page. 

*  brnve]  i.  e.  richly  drcii^'CHl. 

■  ^Of  nOf  noy  no  I]  Aiterrd  by  Soward  (and  rightly  per- 
Jmd^)  to  **  Now,  now,  nuw,  now  I  "  Su  tbo  aubst'ciucnt 
•ditora. 


strained  «  struggling  within  mo,  that  I  think  I 
could  prophesy.  ^  lAside, 

Mercer.  The  gentleman  is  meditating. 

Laz.  Hunger,  Valour,  Loyo,  Ambition,  are 
alike  pleasing,  and,  let  our  philosophers  aar 
what  they  will,  are  one  kind  of  heat;  only 
Hunger  is  the  safest :  Ambition  is  apt  to  fall ; 
Love  and  Valour  are  not  free  from  dangers ;  only 
Hunger,  begotten  of  some  old  limber  courtier 
in  paned  hose,^  and  nursed  by  an  attorney's 
wife,  now  so  thriven  that  he  need  not  fear  to  be 
of  the  Great  Turk's  guard,  is  so  free  from  all 
quarrels  and  dangers,  so  full  of  hopes,  joya,  and 
ticklings,  that  my  life  is  not  so  dear  to  me  as 
his  acquaintance. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  the  fish-head  is  gone. 

Laz.  Then   be   thou  henceforth  dumb,  with 
thy  ill-boding  voice !  — 
Farewell,  Milan  !    Farewell,  noble  Duke  ! 
Farewell,  my  fellow-courtiers  all,  with  whom 
I  have  of  yore  made  many  a  scrambling  meal 
In  corners,  behind  arrases,  on  stairs ; 
And  in  the  action  oftentimes  have  spoil'd 
Our  doublets  and  our  hose'  with  liquid  stuff! 
Farewell,  you  lusty  archers  of  the  guard. 
To  whom  I  now  do  give  the  bucklers  up. 
And  never  more  with  any  of  your  coat 
Will  eat  for  wagers  !  now  you  happy  be ; 
When  this  sh%^  light  upon  you,  think  on  me  ! 
You  sewers,  carvers,  ushers  of  the  court, 
Sirnamed  gentle  for  your  fair  demean. 
Here  I  do  take  of  you  my  last  farewell : 
May  you  stand  stiffly  in  your  proper  places, 
And  execute  your  offices  aright ! 
Farewell,  you  maidens,  with  your  mother'  eke  J 
'Farewell,  you  courtly  chaplains  that  be  there  ! 
All  good  attend  you  !   may  you  never  more 
Marry  your  patron's  lady's  waiting- woman, 
But  may  you  raised  be  by  this  my  fall ! 
May  Lazarillo  suffer  for  you  all  ! 

Mercer.  Sir,  I  was  hearkening  to  you. 

Laz.  I  will   hear  nothing  :    I  wUl  break  my 
knile, 
The  ensign  of  my  former  happy  state. 
Knock  out  my  teeth,  have  them  hung  at  a  bar- 
ber's. 
And  enter  into  religion.* 

Boy.  Why,  sir,  I  think  I  know  whither  it  is 
gone. 

Laz.  See  the  rashness  of  man  in  his  nature  I 
— Whither,  whither  r  —  I  do  unsay  all  that  I 
have  said.  —  Go  on,  go  on,  boy  !  I  humble  my- 
self, and  follow  thee.  —  Farewell,  sir. 

Mercer.  Not  so,  sir  ;  you  shall  take  a  pie^o  of 
beef  with  me. 

Laz.  1  cannot  stay. 


4  strained]  Reward  and  his  successors  "  atninge.*' 
6  paned  hone]  See  note  p.  9t). 

6  ho«f]  I.  e.  breeches. 

7  motMer]  Lazarillo,  who  is  speaking  or  the  court,  meuia 
—  the  Mother  ot  the  Maids :  yet  the  modem  editors  print 
"  motile  r!«."  ^m^ 

0  Kno!k  out  my  CrftA,  have  them  hnmJ^^bMrber^Sj 
And  tnter  into  rdigion.]  '*  That  is,  MVa  religious  order. 
It  w:m  anciently  customary  with  barber-mrfeuns  tn  bang  tlM 
teeth  they  drew  upon  a  string,  and  exhibit  them  as  an  em< 
blem  uf  one  department  of  their  multi&rious  profession." 
Webeb. 
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Mercer,  By  roy  £ay,*  but  you  shall,  sir,  in 
xegard  of  your  love  to  learning  and  your  skill 
in  the  black  arc 

Laz,  I  do  hate  learning,  and  I  have  no  skill 
in  the  black  art :  I  would  I  had ! 

Mrrcer,  Why,  your  desire  is  sufficient  to  me ; 
you  shall  stay. 

Las*  The  most  horrible  and  detested  curses 
that  can  be  imagined,  light  upon  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  art !  may  they  be  drur.k,  •  and, 
when  they  go  to  conjure  and  reel  in  the  circle, 
may  the  spirits*  by  them  raised  tear  'em  in 
pieces,  and  hang  their  quarters  on  old  broken 
walls  and  steeple-tops ! 

Hereer.  This  speech  of  yours  shews  you  to 
hare  some  skill  in  the  science;  wherefore,  in 
civility,  I  may  not  suffer  you  to  depart  empty. 

Laz.  My  stomach  is  up ;  I  cannot  endure  it : 
I  will  fight  in  this  quarrel  as  soon  as  for  my 
prince. 

Room  !  make  way  !  [Draws  hit  rapier* 

Hanger  commands ;  my  valour  must  obey. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Valo&b  and  Aa&ioo. 
V&L  Is  the  Duke  private  ?         * 
Arr.  Ho  is  alone ;  but  I  think  your  lordship 
may  enter.  [Exit  Valobe. 

Enter  Gonoarino. 

Gond.  Who's  with  the  Duke  ? 

Arr,  The  count  is  new  gone  in  ;  but  the 
Doke  will  come  forth  before  you  can  be  weary 
of  waiting. 

Gond.  I  will  attend  him  here. 

Arr.  I  must  wait  without  the  door.         [Exit. 

Gond.  Doth  he  hope  to  clear  his  sister  ?  She 
will  come  no  more  to  my  house  to  laugh  at  mc ; 
I  have  sent  her  to  a  habitation,  where,  when 
•he  shall  be  seen,  it  will  set  a  gloss  upon  her 
ntme :  yet,  upon  my  soul,  I  have  bestowed  her 
tmongst  the  purest-hearted  creatures  of  her 
icx,  and  the  freest  from  dissimulation  ;  for  their 
deeds  arc  all  alike,  only  they  dare  speak  what 
the  rent  think.  The  women  of  this  age,  (if 
there  be  any  degrees  of  comparison  amongst 
their  sex,)  arc  worse  than  those  of  former  times ; 
for  I  have  reail  of  women  of  that  truth,  spirit, 
and  con?»tancy,  that,  were  they  now  living,  I 
thould  endure  to  see  them :  but  I  fear  the 
writcnj  of  the  time  belied  them  ;  for  how  famil- 
iar a  thing  Ls  it  with  the  poets  of  our  age,  to 
extol  their  whores  (which  they  call  muttresses) 
with  heavenly  praises,  —  but,  I  thank  their 
furies  and  their  crazed  brains,  beyond  belief! 
nay,  how  many  that  would  fain  seem  serious, 
have  dedicated  grave  works  to  ladies,  toothless, 
hollow-eyed,  their  hair  shedding,  purple-faced. 


"ami  wbe 


1  /m|  i.  e.  fiiil 

when  ttegr  |o  to  coqjuro,  reel  in  the  circle  !    May  the 


F  If  €0mf*re  mmd  rtd  in  tke  ehxle.  tmmf 
ilMled  thus  in  the  modem  editions; 


their  nails  apparently  coming  off,  and  the  bridges 
of  their  noses  broken  down,  and  have  called 
them  the  choice  handy- works  of  Nature,  the 
patterns  of  perfection,  and  the  wonderment  of 
women  !  Our  women  begin  to  swarm  like  bees 
in  summer ;  as  I  come  hither,  there  wos  no  pair 
of  stairs,  no  entry,  no  lobby,  but  was  pestered  * 
with  them :  incthinks  there  might  be  some 
course  taken  to  destroy  t  lem. 

Rcenier  Arkigo,  with  an  old  Gentlewoman. 

Arr.  I  do  accept  your  money :  walk  here ; 
and  when  the  Duke  comes  out,  you  shall  have 
tit  opportunity  to  deliver  your  petition  to  him. 

Gentlew.  I  thank  you  heartily.  I  pray  you, 
who's  he  that  walks  there  r 

Arr.  A  lord  and  a  soldier,  one  in  good  favour 
with  the  Duke :  if  you  could  get  him  to  deliver 
your  petition 

Gentlew.  What  do  you  say,  sir  ? 

Arr.  If  you  could  get  him  to  deliver  your 
petition  for  you,  or  to  second  you,  'twere  sure. 

Gentlew,  1  hope  I  shall  live  to  requite  your 
kindness. 

Arr,  You  have  already.  [Exit. 

Gentleio.  May  it  please  your  lordship 

Gond,  No,  no. 

Gentlew,  To  consider  the  estate 

Gond,  No. 

Gentlew,  Of  a  poor  oppressed  country-gentle- 
woman. 

Gotid,  No,  it  doth  not  please  my  lordship. 

Gentlew.  First  and  foremost,  I  have  had  great 
injury ;  then  I  hove  been  brought  up  to  the 
town  three  times. 

Gond.  A  pox  on  him  that  brought  thee  to  the 
town  ! 

Gentlew.  I  thank  your  good  lordship  heartily  : 
though  I  cannot  hear  well,  I  know  it  grieves 
you.  And  here  we  have  been  delayed,  and  sent 
down  again,  and  fetched  up  again,  and  sent 
doT^-n  again,  to  my  great  charge ;  and  now  at 
last  they  have  fetched  me  up  and  five  of  my 
daughters  — 

Gond,  Enough  to  damn  five  worlds. 

Gentlew.  Handsome  young  women,  though  I 
say  it :  they  arc  all  without ;  if  it  please  your 
lordship,  I'll  call  them  in. 

Gond.  Five  women  !  how  many  of  my  senses 
should  I  have  left  me  then  ?  call  in  five  devils 
first. 

No,  I  will  rather  walk  with  thee  alone, 
And  hear  thy  tedious  tale  of  injury. 
And  give  thee  answers  ;  whisper  in  thine  ear. 
And  make  thee  understand  through  thy  French 

hood ; 
And  all  this  with  tame  patience. 

Gentlew.  I  see  your  lordship  does  believe  that 
they  are  without ;  and  I  perceive  you  are  much 
moved  at  our  injury :  here's  a  paper  will  tell 
you  more.  [Ojfera petition, 

Gond,  Away  ! 

Gentlew,  It  may  be  you  had  rather  hear  mo 
tell  it  vica  voce,  as  they  say. 

Gond,  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no !  I  have  heard  it 
before. 


•  fUterU\  i.  e.  crowded,  encumbered. 
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Gentlew.  Then  you  have  heard  of  enough  in- 
jury for  a  poor  gentlewoman  to  receive. 

Gond.  Never,  never  !  —  But  that  it  troubles 
my  conscience  to  wish  any  good  to  these  women. 
I  could  afford  them  to  be  valiant  and  able,  that 
it  might  be  no  disgrace  for  a  soldier  to  beat 
them.  •    [Aside. 

Gentlew,  I  hope  your  lordship  will  deliver  my 
petition  to  his  grace ;  and  you  may  tell  him 
withal 

Gond,  What  ?  I  -will  deliver  any  thing  against 
myself,  to  be  rid  on  thee. 

Gentlew.  That  yesterday,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  I  met  my  adversary. 

Gond.  Give  me  thy  paper :  he  can  abide  no 
ling  tales.  [  Takes  petition. 

Gentlew.  'Tis  very  short,  my  lord  :  and  I  de- 
manding of  him  — 

Gond.  I'll  tell  him  that  shall  serve  thy  turn. 

Gentlew.  How  ? 

Gond.  I'll  tell  him  that  shall  serve  thy  turn  : 
begone  !  [Gentlewoman  retires  a  little.]  Man 
never  doth  remember  how  great  his  offences  arc, 
till  he  do  meet  with  one  of  you  that  plagues  him 
for  them.  Why  should  women  only,  above  all 
other  creatures  that  were  created  for  the  benefit 

fof  man,  have  the  use  of  speech  ?  or  why  should 
any  deed  of  theirs,  done  by  their  fleshly  appe- 
.       tites,  be  disgraceful  to  their   owners  ?  nay,  why 
j       should  not  an  act  done  by  any  beast  I  keep, 
against  my  consent,  disparage  me  as  much  as 
'       that  of  theirs  ? 

.  Gentlew.  [Coming  forward.]    Here's  some  few 

angels  »  for  your  lordship.  [  Off'ers  money. 

Gond.  Again  ?  yet  more  torments  ? 
Gentlew.  Indeed  you  shall  have  them. 
Gond.  Keep  off! 

Gentlew.  A  small  gratuity  for  your  kindness. 
Gond.  Hold,  away  ! 

[  Throws  the  money  on  the  ground. 

Gentlew.  Why,  then,  I  thank  your  lordship : 

I'll  gather  them  up  again ;  and  I'U  be  sworn  it 

is  the  first  money  that  was  refused  since  I  came 

to  the  court.  [GatJiers  tip  the  money. 

Gond,  What  can  she  devise  to  say  more  ? 

[Aside. 
Gentlew.  Truly,  I  would  have  willingly  part- 
ed with  them  to  your  lordship. 
Gond,  I  believe  it,  I  believe  it. 

Gentlew.  But  since  it  is  thus 

Gond.  More  yet  r 

Gentleio.  I  will  attend  without,  and  expect  an 
answer. 

Gond,  Do ;  begone,  and  thou  shalt  expect, 
and  have  any  thing  :  thou  shalt  have  thy  an- 
swer from  him  ;  and  he  were  best  to  give  thee  a 
good  one  at  first,  for  thy  deaf  importunity  will 
conquer  him  too  in  the  end. 

Gentlew.  God  bless  your  lordship,  and  all  that 
favour  poor  distressed  country -gentlewomen  ! 

[Exit. 
Gond.  All  the  diseases  of  man  light  upon  them 
that  do,  and  upon  me  when  I  do  !  A  week  of 
such  days  would  either  make  me  stark  mad  or 
tame  mo.  Yonder  other  woman,  that  I  have 
sure  enough,  shall  answer  for  thy  sins.  Dare 
they  incense  me  still,  I  will  make  them  fear  as 

1  CMftb]  i*  •-  Gold  coin*  worth  about  lOa.  each. 


much  to  be  ignorant  of  me  and  my  moods,  as 
men  are  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law  they  live  un- 
der. Who's  there  ?  my  blood  grew  cold ;  I 
began  to  fear  my  suitor's  return.  *Tis  the 
Duke. 

Enter  Duke  with  Valohb. 
Val.  1  know  her  chaste,  though  she  be  young 
and  free, 
j  And  is  not  of  that  forc'd  behaviour 
I  That  many  others  are ;  and  that  this  lord, 
I  Out  of  the  boundless  malice  to  the  sex, 
I  Hath  thrown  this  scandal  on  her. . 

Gond.  Fortune  befriended  me  against  my  will 
I  with  this  good  old  country-gentlewoman.  [Atidtk] 
I  beseech  your  grace  to  view  fayourably  the 
petition  of  a  wronged  gentlewoman. 

[Gives  petition. 
Duke.  WTiat,   Gondarino,  are  you  become  a 
petitioner  for  your  enemies  ? 

Gond.  My  lord,  they  are  no  enemies  of  mine  : 
I  confess,  the  better  to  cover  my  deeds,  which 
sometimes  were  loose  enough,  I  pretended  it  (as 
it  is  wisdom  to  keep  close  our  incontinence)  ; 
but  since   you  have  discovered  me,  I  wUl  no 
more   put   on   that  vizard,   but  will  as  ireely 
open  all  my  thoughts  to  you  as  to  my  confessor. 
Duke.  What  say  you  to  this  ? 
Val.  He  that  confesses  he  did  once  dissemble, 
I'll  never  trust  his  words.     Can  you  imagine 
A  maid,  whose  beauty  could  not  sufier  her 
To  live  thus  Idhg  untempted  by  the  noblest. 
Richest,  and  cunning' st  masters  in  that  art. 
And  yet  hath  ever  held  a  fair  repute, 
Could  in  one  morning,  and  by  him,  be  brought 
To  forget  all  her  virtue,  and  turn  whore  ? 
Gond.    I  would  I   had  some  other  talk  in 
hand 
Than  to  accuse  a  sister  to  her  brother ; 
Nor  do  I  mean  it  for  a  public  scandal. 
Unless  by  urging  me  you  make  it  so. 

Duke.  I  will  read  this  at  better  leisure,  Gon- 
darino. —  Where  is  the  lady  ? 
Val.  At  his  house. 
Gond.  No,  she  is  departed  thence. 
Val.  Whither? 

Gond.  Urge  it  not  thus ;  or  let  me  be  excus'd, 
If  what  I  speak  betray  her  chastity. 
And  both  increase  my  sorrow  and  your  own. 

Val.  Fear  me  not  so  :  if  she  deserve  the  fame 
Wliich  she  hath  gotten,  I  would  have  it  pub- 

lish'd. 
Brand  her  myself,  and  whip  her  through  the 

city  : 
I  wish  those  of  my  blood  that  do  offend 
Should  be  more  strictly  punished  than  my  foea, 
Let  it  be  prov'd ! 

Duke.  Gondarino,  thou  shalt 
Prove  it,  or  suffer  worse  than  she  should  do. 

Gond.  Then  pardon  me,  if  I  betray  the  faults 
Of  one  I  love  more  dearly  than  myself. 
Since,  opening  hers,  I  shall  betray  mine  own. 
But  I  will  bring  you  where  she  now  intends 
Not  to  be  virtuous :  Pride  and  Wantonness, 
lliat  are  true  friends  in  deiMy^>ugh  not  in 

show,  '^V^ 

Have  enter'd  on  her  heart  ;^hiere  she  doth 

bathe 
And  sleek  her  hair,  and  practise  cunning  lodki 
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To  entGrtain  mc  with  ;  and  hath  her  thoughts 
A»  full  of  lust  88  ever  you  did  think 
Them  full  of  modesty. 

Duke,  Gondarino,  lead  on  ;  we'll  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

SCEXE  n.  —  The  Street  before  Julia's  Uouse. 

Enter  Pandar.  ' 

Pandar.  Here  hope  I  to  meet  my  citizen,  and 
here  hopes  he  to  meet  his  scholar.     I  am  sure  I 
un  Rrave  enough  to  his  eyes,  and  knave  enough 
to  deceive  him  :  I  am  believed  to  conjure,  raise  i 
^rms  and  devils,  by  whose  power  I  can  do 
wonders;  let  him  believe  so  still,  belief  hurts  no  | 
man  :  I  have  an  honest  black  cloak  for  my  kna- 
very, and  a  general  pardon  for  his  foolery  from  ! 
this  present  day  till  the  day  of  his  breaking. 
Is't  not  a  misery,  and  the  greatest  of  our  ago, 
to  MO  a  handsome,  young,  fair  enough,   and 
well-mounted  wench  humble  herself  in  an  old 
stammel  *  petticoat,    standing  possessed  of  no  | 
more  £ringc  than  the  street  can  allow  her ;  her  i 
upper  parts  so  poor  and  wanting,  that  ye  may  I 
*ec   her  bones  through  her  bodice  r  shoes  she 
would  have,  if  her  captain  were  come  over^  and 
L-*  content  the  while  to  devote  herself  to  ancient  i 
slippers.     These  premises  well  considered,  gen-  j 
t!emen,  will  move  :  tlicy  make  mc  melt,  I  prom-  | 
V   J      we  yc,  they  stir  me  much ;  and  werc't  not  for  ; 
my  smooth,  soft,  silken  citizen,  I  would  quit  > 
this  transitory  trade,  get  me  an  everlasting  robe," 
sear  up  my  conscience,  and  turn  sergeant.     But 
here  'a  comes  is  mine,  as  good  as  prize  :  Sir 
Pandams,  be  my  speed ! 

Y^  Enter  Mercer. 

Ton  are  most  fitly  met,  sir. 

Merecr.  And  you  as  well  encountered.  What 
of  this  heir  r  have  '  your  books  been  propitious  ? 

Pandar,  Sir,  't\&  done;  she's  come,  she's  in 
my  house:  make  yourself  apt  for  courtship, 
stroke  up  your  stockings,  lose  not  an  inch  of 
Tour  legs*  firoodness :  I  am  sure  yoji  wear  socks. 

Mercer.  There  your  books  fail  yo^,  sir;  in 
truth  I  wear  no  socks.  ^^ 

Pandar.  I  would  you  had,  sir!  it  were  the 
sweeter  grace  for  your  legs.  Get  on  your  gloves : 
are  they  perfumed  r  * 

yiercer.  A  pretty  wash,  I'll  assure  you. 

Pandar,  'Twill  serve.  Your  offers  must  be 
full  of  bounty ;  *  velvets  to  furnish  a  gown,  silks 


I  ttumncl]  i.  e.  a  sort  of  red,  coarser  and  cheaper  than 
«arteL  *'  As  if  the  Mcarlet  rubes  of  their  honour  had  a  stain 
of  the  gtammel  die  in  them.'*  Fuller's  Holy  StaU^  B.  iv.  cb. 
12.  p.  29G,  ed.  1U4^ 

X  CM  roerltMung  robe]  i.  e.  a  robe  of  the  stuff  called  ever- 
lutimf,  or  prrpttmana^  which  was  formerly  worn  by  ser- 
ftuitii  and  other  city-offlcera. 

»  hact]  Old  eds.  "  hath." 

4  perfumed]  On  this  pa^Mge  Reed  has  a  long  note  bor- 
nmtd  frifin  i5hake«pcare'4  commentatoni.  It  is  sufllciont 
u>  'tb-i'f^e,  that  perfuuied  gloves  (in  which  Queen  Eliza- 
tietli  imd  -'-  taken  pleasure '')  were  still  very  fashionable 
vhen  the  prcflcn^|||.was  written. 

•  Yaur  fjftrMH^^^Jmil  of  bounty tiLJc]  "  So  Shakespeare, 
in  tite  'IVu  Gta^^PE  of  Verona : 

*■  Win  her  wMi  Hfls.  if  she  respect  not  words ; 
Dumb  irwclf  often  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  tbia  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind.' " 

R»D. 


I  for  petticoat?  and  foreparts,  shag  for  linings  ;  • 
'  forgot  not  some  pretty  jewel,  to  fasten  after 
some  little  compliment.  If  she  deny  this  cour- 
tesy, double  your  bounties  ;  be  not  wanting  in 
abundance :  fulness  of  gifts,  linked  with  a  pleas- 
ing toAie,  will  win  an  anchorite.  Sir,  you^*^ 
are  my  Triend,  and  friend  to  all  that  profess  ' 
good  letters:  I  must  not  use  this  office  else; 
it  fits  not  for  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Those 
stockings  are  of  Naples,  they  are  silk  ? 

Mercer.  \c^  are  again  beside  your  text,  sir ; 
they  are  of  the  best  of  wool,  and  they  [are] 
cleped'*  Jersey.^ 

Pandar.  Sure,  they  are  very  dear  ? 

Mercer.  Nine  shillings,  by  my  love  to  learn- 
ing ! 

Pandar.  Pardon  my  judgment ;  wo  scholars 
use  no  other  objects  but  our  books. 

Mercer.  There  is  one  tiling  entombed  in  that 
grave  breast,  that  makes  me  equally  admire  it 
with  your  scholarship. 

Pandar.  Sir.  but  that  in  modesty  I  am  bound 
not  to  affect  mine  own  commendation,  I  would 
enquire  it  of  you. 

Mercer.  Sure,  you  are  very  honest ;  and  yet 
ymi  have  a  kind  of  modest  fear  to  shew  it :  do 
not  deny  it ;  that  face  of  yoUrs  is  a  worthy, 
learned,  mode-^t  face. 

Pandar.  Sir,  I  can  blush. 

Mercer.  Virtue  and  grace  are  always  paired 
together :  but  I  will  leave  to  stir  your  blood, 
sir  ;  and  now  to  our  business. 

Pandar.  Forget  not  my  instructions. 

Mfrrcer.  I  apprehend  you,  sir ;  I  will  gather 
myself  together  with  my  best  phrases,  and  so 
I  shall  discourse  in  some  sort  takingly. 

Pandar.  This  was  well  worded,  sir,  and  like  a 
scholar. 

Mercer.  The  Muses  favour  me,  as  my  intents 
are  virtuous  !  Sir,  you  shall  be  my  tutor ;  'tis 
never  too  late,  sir,  to  love  learning.  When  I 
can  once  speak  true  Latin , 

Pandar.  What  do  you  intend,  sir  ? 

Mercer,  MKry,  I  will  then  beggar  all  your 
bawdy  wrnV*  ft"^  undertake,  at  the  peril  of 
my  own  invention,  all  pageants,  posies  for  chim- 
neys,'® speeches  for  the  Duke's  entertainment, 
whens#ever  and  whatsoever  ;  nay,  I  will  build 
at  mine  own  charge  an  hospital,  to  which  shall 
retire  all  diseased  opinions,"  all  broken  poets, 
all  prose-men  that  are  fallen  from  small  sense 
to  mere  letters ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a 
lawyer,  if  he  be  a  civil  man,  though  he  have 
undone  others  and  himself  by  the  language, 
to  retire  to  this  poor  life,  and  learn  to  be  hon- 
est. 

Pandar.    Sir,  you   are  very  good  and  very 


0  Hnitifs]  So  4to.  1607.    Other  eds.  "  lining.'* 

7  proffss]  Old  ed^  "  professes." 

8  deped]  i.  e.  called.  —  Old  eds.  "  cleeped,"  "civppcd," 
"clipped.'* 

0  Jerney]  Theso,  as  well  as  silk  stockings,  wore  articles 
of  luxury  and  fashion. 

10  posies  for  chitnnfvs]  "  Inscriptions  on  different  parts  of 
the  houM,  and  particularly  on  chtmnies,rxint.Mnin^  instruc- 
tions to  the  servants,  and  other  le-'«4>iis  of  morality,  were 
very  usual  at  the  time.  Tusser  has  collections  of  posies  for 
the  hall,  the  parlour,  the  guests'  chamber,  and  '  for  thine 
own  bed-chamber.'  "      Wbrbs. 

n  opinions]  i.  e.  "  reputations."      Wsbki. 
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charitable;    you    are   a  true   pattern  for   the  ' 
city,  sir. 

Mercer.  Sir,  I  do  know  sufficiently,  their  shop- 
books  cannot  save  them;  there  is  a  further 
end  — 

Pandar.  Oh,  sir,  much  may  be  done  |^  manu- 
script. ^ 

Mercer,  I  do  confess  it,  sir,  provided  still  they 
be  canonioair"and  have  some  worthy  hands 
set  to  *em  for  probation.  But  we  forget  our- 
selyes. 

Pandar.  Sir,  enter  when  you  please,  and  all 
good  language  tip  your  tongue ! 

Mercer.  All  that  love  learning  pray  for  my 
good  suocess  !  [Exit  into  the  house. 

Enter  Lazarillo  and  Boy. 

Laz,  Boy,  whereabouts  are  we  t 

Boy.  Sir,  by  all  tokens,  this  is  the  house ; 
bawdy,  I  am  sure,  because  of  the  broken  win- 
dows :  the  fish-head  Is  within  ;  if  you  dare  ven- 
ture, here  you  may  surprise  it.  | 

Laz.  The  misery  of  man  may  fitly  be  com-  ; 
pared  to  a  didapper,  who,  when  she  is  under  ' 
water,  past  our  sight,  and  indeed  can  seem  no 
more  to  us,  rises  again,  shakes  but  herself,  and  ', 
is  the  same  she 'was ;  so  is  it  still  with  transi-  | 
tory  man.  This  day,  oh,  but  an  hour  since !  '• 
and  I  was  mighty,  mighty  in  knowledge,  migh-  j 
ty  in  my  hopes,  mighty  in  blessed  means,  and 
was  BO  truly  happy,  that  I  durnt  have  said,  j 
*'  Live,  Lazarillo,  and  be  satisfied  I  *'  But  i 
now 

Boy.  Sir,  you  are  yet  afloat,  and  may  recover ;  | 
be  not  your  own  wTCck  :  hero  lies  the  harbour  ;  | 
go  in,  and  ride  at  ease. 

Laz.  Boy,  I  am  received  to  be  a  gentleman,  a 
courtier,  and  a  man  of  action,  modofit  and  wise,  | 
and,  be  it  spoken  with  thy  reverence,^  child,  : 
abounding  virtuous ;  and  wouldst  thou  have  a  I 
man  of  these  choice  habits  covet  the  cover  of  a  i 
bawdy-house  ?    Yet,  if  I  go  not  in,  I  am  but  —  I 

A>y.  But  what,  sir  ?  ' 

Laz,  Dust,  boy,  but  dust ;  an4^|y  Boul,  un-  ! 
satisfied,  shall  haunt  the  keepers  ^Pfaay  blessed  j 
saint,  and  I  will  appear.  | 

Boy,  An  ass  to  all  men.  [Aside.]  —  Sir,  these  j 
are  no  means  to  stay  your  appetite  ;  yo\4  must 
resolve  to  enter. 

Laz.  Were  not  the  house  subject  to  martial 
law* 

Boy.  If  that  be  all,  sir,  you  may  enter,  for 
you  can  know  nothing  here  that  the  court  is  ig- 
norant of;  only  the  more  eyes  shall  look  upon 
you,  for  there  they  wink  one  at  another's  faults. 

Laz.  If  I  do  not  -^ 

Boy,  Then  you  must  beat  fairly  back  again. 


1  iritJk  (Ay  revcrenet]  "  The  ediiora  [of  1778]  think  that 
Lazarillo  alludoDtu  the  old  Latin  raying — 

Maxima  debUwr  puerU  rwerentia ; 

but  he  ia  speakinKof  the  reverence  the  boy  ought  to  have 
for  him,  not  his  renpert  to  the  boy."      M^aoK. 

*  Wtrt  Wit  the  houa§  nlrieet  to  martial  law]  "  That  la,  aub-  i 
iect  to  the  inspection  of  the  MariaialMa,  for  in  page  117  the  I 
Pandar  aaya,  *  B«  ho  rich  or  poor,  if  be  will  take  thee  with 
him,  thou  niavert  use  thy  trade,  free  from  oonetaMet  and 
nianbala.'    The  public  att-Wi  of  London  were  formerlv  ee- 
tabliahed  in  South wark,  within  the  precincu  of  the  Mar-  I 
.... MAMon.  I 


fall  to  your  physical  mess  of  porridge  and  the 
twice-sacked  carcass  of  a  capon :  fortune  may 
favour  you  so  much  to  send,  the  bread  to  it ; 
but  it's  a  mere  venture,  and  money  may  be  put 
out  upon  it.' 

Laz.  I  will  go  in  and  live  ;  pretend  some  love 
to  the  gentlewoman,  screw  myself  in  affection, 
and  so  be  satisfied. 

Pandar.  This  fly  is  caught,  is  meshed  al- 
ready ;  I  will  suck  him,  and  lay  him  by. 

[Aside. 

Boy.  Muffle  yoiirself  in  your  cloak,  by  any 
means ;  'tis  a  received  thing  among  gallants, 
to  walk  to  their  lechery  as  though  they  had  the 
rheum.  'Twas  well  you  brought  not  yoAr 
horse. 

Laz.  Why,  boy  ? 

Boy.  Faith,  sir,  'tis  the  fashion  of  our  gentry 
to  have  their  horses  wait  at  door  like  men, 
while  the  beasts  their  masters  are  within  at  rack 
and  manger  ;  'twould  have  discovered  much. 

Laz.  I  will  lay   by  these  habits,  forms,  and 
grave 
Kespccts  of  what  I  am,  and  be  myself;  * 
Only  my  appetite,  my  fire,  my  soul. 
My  being,  my  dear  appetite,  shall  go 
Along  with  me ; 

Arm'd  with  whose  strength  I  fearless  will  at- 
tempt 
The  greatest  danger  dare  oppose  my  fury. 
I  am  rcsolv'd,  wherever  that  thou  art. 
Most  sacred  dish,  hid  from  unhallow'd  eyes. 
To  find  thee  out : 

Be'st  thou  in  hell,  rap'd  by  Proserpina,* 
To  be  a  rival  in  black  Pluto's  love  ; 
Or  mov'st  thou  in  the  heavens,  a  form  divine, 
Lashing  the  lazy  spheres ;  or  if  thou  be'st 
Kcturn'd  to  thy  first  being,  thy  mother  sea, 
There  will  I  seek  thee  forth :  earth,  air,  nor 

fire. 
Nor  the  black    shades  below    shall    bar    my 

sight. 
So  daring  is  my  powerful  appetite ! 

Boy.  Sir,  you  may  save  this  long  voyage,  and 
take  a  shorter  cut :  you  have  forgot  yourself ; 
the  fish-head's  here ;  your  own  imaginations 
have  made  you  mad. 

Laz.  Term  it  a  jealous  fury,  good  my  boy. 

s  but  U*4  a  mere  venture^  and  money  may  be  jnU  out  upen  it] 
An  alluaion  to  the  custom  (formerly  very  common)  Ibr  thoae 
who  undertook  expeditions  to  put  out  suniA  of  money  on 
condition  of  receiving  them  back  trebled,  quadrupled,  or  miia- 
tupled,  at  the  romplotiou  of  their  voyages  or  Joumiet*.  They 
forfeited  of  couriie  the  deposit,  if  thoy  did  not  perform  what 
they  had  undertaken. 

*  Respects  oftehat  I  amyund  be  muse^f]  "Seward  s.iya, 
'  How  could  Lazarillo  change  bimitclf  in  all  outward  n- 
fipects,  and  yet  continue  to  be  himaelf,  and  then  again  excepC 
his  aiipetite.  which  should  suy  with  him  f  The  Duke  be- 
low [p.  118],  when  disguised,  aays,  ff^e  are  not  ourstlees; 
but  without  this  confirmation 'twas  evident  at  the  firrt  atfht 
that  a  negatite  was  omitted.  He  therefore  reads,  oMd  ba  sro 
Moas  myst^.  We  apprehend  this  addition  to  be  unneces- 
sary, and  to  pervert  the  sense.  Lazarillo  says,  *  be  will  lay 
by  outward  forms,  which  are  no  part  of  himself,  and  carnr 
with  him  only  his  passions,  soul,  and  being,  which  are  hu 
verv  self.  In  short,  I  will  lay  by  ttiMB /vniia,  and  bemy- 
aelf.'  »    Ed.  1778.  A^ 

6  rap^d  by  Proserpina]  i.  e.  snatcht^^Bf  by  Proeerptna. 
The  editors  of  1778  give,  "  by  rap*d  IHvpiaa,"  and  they 
<*  apprehend  evenr  reader  will  see  the  MCBMity  of  the  trans- 
position her^  made."  This  alteration  (which  Webar  adopt- 
ed) is  certainly  very  speckiua,  but  I  believe  the  old  reading 
to  be  right 
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Boy.  Fnith.  sir,  term  it  what  you  will,  you 
muAt  use  other  terms  bofore  you  can  j;ct  it. 
Lax.    The  I  >oks  of  my  au^ect  love  are  fair  ^  * 

Fresh  atuifeeding  as  the  air. 
Botfi  Sir,  you  forget  yourself. 
Laz.   Wtta  neter  seefi  so  rare  a  head 

Of  ant/  /tshf  alive  or  dead. 
Boy.  Good  sir,  remember :  this  is  the  house, 
dr. 

Laz.  Ciirsod  be  he  that  dare  iiot  venture 

Boy,    Pity  yourself,  sir,  and  leave  this  fury. 
Laz.  For  such  a  prize  /  and  so  I  enter. 

[Laz.vkillo  and  Boy  exeunt  int^)  the  house. 
•  Pandar.  Dun's  i'  the  mire;*  get  out  again 
how  he  can  ! 
My  honest   gallant,   1*11    shew  you  one  trick 

more 
Than  o'er  the  fool  your  father  dream* d  of  yet. 
Madonna  Julia ! 

Enter  Julia. 

Julia.  What  news,  my  sweet  rogue  r  my  dear 
sin's  broker,  what  good  news  r 

Pandar.  There  is  a  kind  of  ignorant  thing, 
much  like  a  courtier,  now  gone  in. 

JuUa.  Is  he  gallant  ? 

Pandar.  He  shines  not  very  gloriously, 
Nor  does  he  wear  one  skin  perlum'd  to  keep 
The  other  sweet ;  his  coat  is  not  in  or. 
Nor  does  the  world  run  yet  on  wheels  with 

him; 
He's  rich  enough,  and  has  a  small  thing  follows 

him« 
Like  to  a  boat  tied  to  a  tall  ship's  taiL 
Gite  him  entertainment ; 
Be  light  and  flashing,  like  a  meteor ; 
Hug  him  about  the  neck,  give  him  a  kiss, 
And  lisping  cry,  '*  Good  sir !  "  and  he's  thine 

own 
As  fast  as  he  were  tied  to  thine  arms  by  inden- 
ture- 

Julia,  I  dare  do  more 
Than  this,  if  he  be  o'  the  true  court-cut ; 
m  take  him  out  a  lesson  worth  the  learning : 
Bat  we  arc  but  their  apes.     What  is  he  worth  ? 

Pandar.  Be  he  rich  or  poor,  if  he  will  take 
thee  with  him,  thou  mayest  uiic  thy  trade,  free 
fixan  constables  and  marshals.  Who  hath  been 
here  since  I  went  out  r 

JuUa.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  sent  hither  by 
a  lord  :  she's  a  piece  of  dainty  stuff,  my  rogue, 
tmooth  and  soft  as  new  satin ;  she  was  never 
gammed  yet,  boy,  nor  fretted.' 


1  JTu  Uokt  ofmif  tweet  lave  are  fair j  See]  Perhaps,  as  the 
idilmrB  of  1778  remark,  Lazarillo  here  parodies  some  verses 
welV^nown  at  the  time. 

t  iJmM's  i*  Ike  mire]  This  expression,  of  frequent  occur- 
mra  in  our  early  writers,  was  first  properly  explained  by 
Giflbrd.  "  Dmt  is  in  tJU  mire!  is  a  Christmas  gambol,  at 
whkh  I  have  often  played.  A  loff  of  w(K)d  is  brought  into 
Ike  aiid«i  of  the  room  :  this  is  Dun  (the  cart-horw)  and  a 
cry  is  raised  tliat  he  is  stuck  in  the  mire.  I'wo  of  the  com- 
puiy  advance,  either  with  or  without  ropeH,  to  draw  him 
ooL  After  repeatedattempt*,  they  find  themselves  unable 
Id  do  it,  and  call  i|^toprB  assistance.  The  game  continues 
till  all  tbe  comiMdpHke  part  in  it,  when  Dun  is  extricated 
€f  cMirve ;  aaa  tM  merrimrnt  arises  from  the  awkward 
tad  alTectcd  eflbrts  of  the  rustics  to  lift  the  lox,  and  from  | 
■Ddry  arch  contrivances  to  let  the  ends  of  it  fall  on  one  i 
another^*  tties.*'     Note  on  B.  Jonwn's  tVorlUj  vii.  383. 

rgmmmsdjiHybcyynorfrttud]  **BoChtenna  | 


Patphir.   Whore  lie.<*  she  ? 

Julin.  Slic  lies  above,  towards  the  street ; 
not  to  be  spoke  with  but  by  the  lord  that  sent 
her  or  some  from  him,  we  have  in  charge  from 
his  serv^ts. 

Re-enter  Lvzauillo  and  Boy. 

Pandur.  Peace :  he  comes  out  again  upon 
discovery.  Up  witli  all  your  canvas,  hale  him 
in  ;  and,  when  thou  hast  done,  clap  him  aboard 
bravely,  my  valiant  pinnace  ! 

Julia.  Be  gone :  I  shall  do  reason  with  him. 

[Exit  Pandar. 

Laz.  Are  you  the  .special  beauty  of  this 
house  ? 

Julia.  Sir.  you  have  given  it  a  more  special 
regard  by  your  good  language  than  these  black 
brows  can  merit. 

Laz.  Lady,  you  are  fair. 

Julia.  Fair,  sir  r    1  thank  you  : 
All  the  i)oor  means  I  have  left  to  be  thought 

grateful. 
Is  but  a  kiss,  and  you  shall  have  it,  sir. 

[Lazabillo  kisses  her. 

Laz.  You  have  a  very  moving  lip. 

Julia.     Prove  it  again,  sir ;  it  may  be  your 
sense 
Was  set  too  high,  and  so  o'er- wrought  itself. 

Laz.  [Ki^sinc/ her.]  *Tis  still  the  same.  How 
far  may  you  hold  the  time  to  be  spent,  lady  r 

Julia^  Four  o'clock,  sir. 

Laz.  I  have  not  eat  to-day. 

Julia.  You  will  have  the  better  stomach  to 
your  supper ; 
In  the  mean  time  I'll  feed  you  with  delight. 

Laz.  'Tis  not  so  good  upon  an  empty  stomach : 
if  it  might  be  without  the  trouble  of  your  house, 
I  would  eat. 

Julia.  Sir,  we  can  have  a  capon  ready. 

Laz.  The  day  ? 

Julia.  'Tis  Friday,  sir. 

Laz.  I  do  eat  little  flesh  upon  these  days. 

J  alia.  Comg  sweet,  you  shall  not  think  on 

I'll  drown  ^Bnth  a  better  appetite. 

Laz.  1  feel  it  work  more  strangely ;  I  must 
eat. 

Juli0,  'Tis  now  too  late  to  send :  I  say  you 
shall  not  think  on  meat ;  if  you  do,  by  this  kiss, 
I'll  be  angry. 

Laz.  1  could  be  far  more  sprightful,  had  I 
eaten,  and  more  lasting. 

Julia.  What  will  vou  have,  sir  ?  name  but  the 
fish. 
My  maid  shall  bring  it,  if  it  may  be  got. 

Laz.  Methinks  your  house  should  not  be  so 
unfumish'd, 
As  not  to  have  some  pretty  modicum. 

JtUia.  It  is  so  now  :  but,  could  you  stay  till 
supper 

were  usually  applied  to  velvet.  Po  in  Henry  IV.  Part  I., 
Poins  says  to  the  prince —  *  1  have  removed  PalstalTs  horse, 
and  hefreU  like  a  gummed  velvet'  ...  To  understand 
the  allusion  in  the  text  fully,  it  should  bo  recollected  thai 
velvet  seem^  to  have  been  an  %uual  dress  of  bawds  and  eourtf- 
xau."  Weber.  What  nonsense  !  Docs  not  Julia  talk 
of  satin  ?  — which  fa-«  well  as  velvet)  whs  sometimes  stiff- 
ened with  piim,  eiiiicr  to  makn  it  sit  well,  or  to  give  it  a 
gldss  :  its  frettinfr  wan  the  consequence  of  its  being  thus 
hardened.    Compare  .Middleton's  fVorks,  iv.  443.  ed.  Dyce 
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Laz.  Sure.  I  have  offended  highly  and  much, 
and  my  inflictions  make  it  manifest.  I  yiiXi.  re- 
tire henceforth,  and  keep  my  chamber,  live  pri- 
vately, and  die  forgotten.  [Aside. 

Julia.  Sir,  I  must  crave  your  pardo^  I  had 
forgot  myself.  I  have  a  dish  of  meaJpithin, 
and  it  is  fish  ;  I  think  this  dukedom  holds  not  a 
daintier  ;  'tis  an  umbrana's  head. 

Laz,  Lady,  this  kiss  is  yours,  and  this. 

[Kisses  her. 

Jtdia.  Ho,  within  there  ! 
Cover  the  board,  and  set  the  fish-head  on  it. 

Laz.  Now  am  I  so  truly  happy,  so  much  above 
all  fate  and  fortune,  that  I  should  despise  that 
man  durst  say,  **  Kcmcmbcr,  Lazarillo,  thou  art 
mortal ! "  [Aside. 

Enter  tioo  Intelligencers  tcUh  a  Guard. 

Sec.  Int.  This  is  the  villain ;  lay  hands  on  him. 
[The  Guard  seize  Lazarillo. 

Laz.  Gentlemen,  why  am  I  thus  entreated  ? 
what  is  the  nature  of  my  crime  ? 

Sec.  Int.  Sir,  though  you  have  carried  it  a 
great  while  privately,  and  (as  you  think)  well, 
yet  we  have  seen  you,  sir,  and  we  do  know 
thee,  Lazarillo,  for  a  traitor. 

Laz.  The  gods  defend  our  Duke ! 

Sec.  lilt.  Amen.     Sir,  sir. 
This  cannot  save  that  stiff  neck  from  the  halter. 

Julia.  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  you  have  dis- 
covered him  :  he  should  not  have  eaten  under 
my  roof  for  twenty  pounds ;  and  surely  I  did 
not  like  him  when  he  called  for  fish.' 

Laz.  My  friends,  will  yc  let  me  have  that  lit- 
tle favour 

First.  Int.  Sir,  you  shall  have  law,  and  noth- 
ing else. 

Laz.  To  let  me  stay  the  eating  of  a  bit  or  two  ; 
for  I  protest  I  am  yet  fasting. 

Julia.  1*11  have  no  traitor  come  within  my 
house. 

Laz.  Now  could  I  wish  myself  I  had  been 
traitor :  I  have  strength  enough  for  to  endure 
it,  had  I  but  patience.     Man,  thoii^l  but  grass, 
thou  art  a  bubble,  and  thou  musfl^Biih. 
Then  lead  along ;  I  am  prepar'd  foflOl : 
Since  I  have  lost  my  hopes,  welcome  my  fall ! 

Sec.  Int.  Away,  sir  !  ^ 

Liiz.  As  thou  hast  hope  of  man,  stay  but  this 
dish  thi<*  two  hours  !  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be 
discharged  ;  by  this  light,  1  will  marry  thee ! 

Julia.  You  shall  marry  mc  first,  then. 

1  when  he  calVd  forjfsh]  "  In  King  Lear,  one  of  Kent'ai 
nrti(-lc4  (tf  8elf-reroinuiendation  ii<,  that  he  eati*  no  j^h :  tho 
loll;. wing  exphmation  is  there  given  by  Warburton.  —  ♦  In 
(luccn  Eli7.abeth'.s  time  t||e  papists  were  ct^teoined,  and  with 
p.Mid  roiisoii,  enemies  to  the  government.  lietico  the  prover- 
bial phrane  of,  he^s  an  honest  nuin,  and  eats  no  fish^  to  !<iznify 
)jc'.-  a  friend  tc»  the  government  and  a  pmtcsiant.  Theeat- 
iri':  ti-h,  on  a  religiuiKs  account,  being  then  entoemed  such  a 
batlgr  of  p..ppr>%  that  when  it  was  enjoined  for  a  season  by 
act  of  parliament,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fish-towns, 
It  w.ts  ihousht  nero>sary  to  declare  the  reason  ;  hence  it 
was  liillod  Cfrj/N/ojff.  To  tlus  di-«grareful  badge  of  popery 
Fletcher  alludes  in  his  Woman-Hatcr,  who  makes  the 
rouriexan  siy,  when  Lazarillo,  in  search  of  the  umbrana's 
head,  was  Kcixed  at  her  house  by  the  intelligencers  for  a 
trtir.vr,  *  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  yoii  have  discovered  him : 
he  should  ncit  have  eat«'n  under  my  roof  for  twenty  pounds  ; 
and  >'.iiely  I  did  not  like  him  when  he  called  f»r fish. ^  And 
Mar-U>n*s  Dutch  Courtezan  :  *  I  iru-<t  I  am  none  of  the  wick- 
ed that  eat  JUih  a  Fridaijt.* "  Ed.  ITTtt.  Perhaps^  War- 
burtoD  to  rigtit. 


Laz.  I  do  contract  myself  unto  thee  now,  be- 
fore these  gentlemen. 

Julia,  m  preserve  it  till  you  be  hanged  or 
quitted. 

Laz.  Thanks,  thanks ! 

Sec.  Int.  Away,  away !  you  shall  thank  her 
at  the  gallows. 

Laz.  Adieu,  adieu  ! 

[Exeunt   Laza&illo,  Boy,  Intelligencers, 
and  Guard. 
Julia,   If  he  live,  I'll  have  him;   if  he  be 
hanged,  there's  no  loss  in  it. 

[Exit  into  the  house* 

Guiana  and  Waiting- woman  appear  at  a  window, 

Ori.  Hast  thou  provided  one  to  bear  my  let- 
ter to  my  brother  ? 

Wait.  I  have  inquired  ;  but  they  of  the  house 
unll  suffer  no  letter  nor  message  to  be  carried 
from  you  but  such  as  the  lord  Gondarino  shall 
be  acquainted  with :  truly,  madam,  I  suspect 
the  house  to  be  no  better  than  it  should  be. 

Ori.  What  dost  thou  doubt  ? 

Wait.  Faith,  I  am  loath  to  tell  it,  madam. 

Ori.  Out  with  it !  'Tis  not  true  modesty  to 
fear  to  speak  that  thou  dost  think. 

Wait.  I  think  it  be  one  of  these  same  bawdy- 
houses. 

Ori.  'Tis  no  matter,  wench  ;  we  are  warm  in 
it:  keep  thou  thy  mind  pure,  and,  upon  my 
word,  that  name  wiU  do  thee  no  hurt.  I  can- 
not force  myself  yet  to  fear  any  thing  :  when  I 
do  get  out,  I'll  have  another  encounter  with 
my  woman-hater.  Here  will  I  sit :  I  may  get 
sight  of  some  of  my  friends ;  it  must  needs  be  a 
comfort  to  them  to  see  me  here. 

Enter  Duke,  Gondarixo,  Vaxore,  and  Abbigo, 
disffuised. 

Gond.  Are  we  all  sufficiently  disguised  ?  for 
this  house,  where  she  attends  me,  is  not  to  be 
visited  in  our  own  shapes. 

Duke.  We  are  not  ourselves. 

Arr.  I  know  tho  house  to  be  sinful  enough  ; 
yet  I  have  been  heretofore,  and  durst  now,  but 
for  discovering  of  you,  appear  here  in  my  own 
likeness. 

Duke.  Where's  Lucio  ? 

Arr.  My  lord,  he  said  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth would,  not  suffer  him  to  attend  al- 
ways. 

Duke.  Some  great  ones,  questionless,  that  he 
will  handle. 

Vol.  Come,  let  us  enter. 

Gond.  See,  how  Fortune  strives  to  revenge 
my  quarrel  upon  these  women !  she's  in  the 
window :  were  it  not  to  undo  her,  I  should  not 
look  upon  her.  [Aside. 

Duke.  Lead  us,  Gondarino. 

Gond.  Stay ;  since  you  force  me  to  display 
my  shame, 
Look  there !  —  and  you,  my  lord,  know  you 
that  face  ?  ^ 

Duke.  'Tis  she.  ▼ 

Vol.  It  is. 

Gond.   'Tis  she,  whose  greatest  virtue  ever 
was 
I  Dissimulation ;  she  that  still  hath  strore 
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More  to  sin  cunningly  than  to  avoid  it ; 
She  that  hath  ever  sought  to  be  accounted 
Most  virtuous  when  she  did  deserve  most  scan- 
dal; 
lis  she  that  itches  now,  and,  in  the  height 
Of  her    intemperate    thoughts,    with    greedy 

eyes 
Expects  my  coming  to  allay  her  lust. 
Leave  her ;  forget  she  is  thy  sister. 

Vol.  Stay,  stay ! 

Dyke.  I  am  as  full  of  this  as  thou  canst  be ; 
The  memory  of  this  will  easily 
Hereafter  stay  my  loose  and  wandering  thoughts 
From  any  woman. 

Vol,  This  will  not  down  with  me  ;  I  dare  not 
trust 
This  fellow. 

Dukt,  Leave  her  here :  that  only  shall  be 
Her  punishment,   never    to   be  fetched    from 

hence, 
But  let  her  use  her  trade  to  get  her  living. 

VaL  Stay,  good  my  lord  I  I  do  believe  all 
this ;  as  great  men  as  I  have  had  known  whores 
to  their  sisters,  and  have  laughed  at  it.  I  would 
&in  hear  how  she  talks,  since  she  grew  thus 
Kght :  will  your  grace  make  him  shew  himself 
to  her,  as  if  he  were  now  come  to  satisfy  her 
longing }  whilst  we,  unseen  of  her,  overhear  her 
vantouness.  Let's  make  our  best  of  it  now ; 
we  shall  have  good  mirth. 

Duke,  Do  it,  Gondarino. 

Gond.  I  must :  Fortune,  assist  me  but  this 
once !  [Aside. 

VaL  Here  we  shall  stand  unseen,  and  near 
enough. 

Gond.  Madam  !  Oriana ! 

On.  \V\\o'ii  that  ?     Oh,  my  lord. 

GoTuf.  Shall  I  come  up  ? 

On*.  Oh,  you  are  merry  :  shall  I  come  do^^-n  ? 

Gond.  It  is  better  there. 

Ori.  What  is  the  confession  of  the  lie  you 
made  to  the  Duke,  which  I  scarce  believe  yet 
jrou  had  impudence  enough  to  do  ?  Did  it  not 
gain  you  so  much  faith  with  me,  as  that  I  was 
willing  to  be  at  your  lordship's  bestowing  till 
roa  had  recovered  my  credit,  and  confessed 
Tour^lf  a  liar,  as  you  pretended  to  do  r  I  con- 
fess I  began  to  fear  you,  and  desired  to  be  out 
of  your  house ;  but  your  own  followers  forced 
me  hither. 

Oimd.  'Tis  well  suspected  { 
Dissemble  still,  for  there  are  some  may  hear  us. 

OrL  More  tricks  yet,  my  lord  ?  What  house 
this  is,  I  know  not ;  I  only  know  myself :  it 
were  a  great  conquest,  if  you  could  fasten  a 
scandal  upon  me.  Faith,  my  lord,  give  me  leave 
to  T^Tite  to  my  brother. 

Duke.  Come  down  ! 

Val.  Come  down ! 

Arr,  If  it  please  your  grace,  there's  a  back- 
door. 

Vol.  Come,  meet  us  there  then. 

[Oriana  cuul  Waiting-woman  disappear 
from  the  tcindow. 

Duke.  It  seems  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
house. 

Arr.  I  have  been  in  it. 

Gond.  She  saw  you,  and  dissembled. 

Duke  Sir»  we  shall  know  that  better. 


Gond.    Bring  me  unto  her  :  if  I  prove  her 
not 
To  be  a  strumpet,  let  me  be  contemn'd 
Of  all  her  sex.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.  —  Lccio'8  Aparlmsnt. 

Enter  Lucio. 
Lucio.  Now,  whilst  the  young  Duke  follows 
his  delights, 
We  that  do  mean  to  practise  in  the  state. 
Must  pick  our  times,  and  set  our  faces  in. 
And  nod  our  heads,  as  it  may  prove  most  fit 
For  the  main  good  of  the  dear  commonwealth. 
WTio's  within  there  ? 

Enter  Secretary. 

Seer.  My  lord  ? 

Lucio.  Secretary,  fetch  the  gown  I  use  to 
read  petitions  in,  and  the  standish  I  answer 
French  letters  with ;  and  call  in  the  gentleman 
that  attends.  [Exit  Secretary. 

Little  know  they  that  do  not  deal  in  state. 
How  many  things  there  are  to  be  observ'd. 
Which  seem  but  little  ;  yet  by  one  of  us 
(^\^lOse   brains  do   wind   about  the  common- 
wealth) 
Neglected,  cracks  our  credits  utterly. 

Re-enter  Secretary  u:ith  Qontleman. 
Sir,  but  that  I  do  presume  upon  your  secrecy,  I 
would  not  have  appeared  to  you  thus  ignorantly 
attired,  without  a  toothpick  in  a  ribband,*  or  a 
ring  in  my  bandstring. 

Gent.  Your  lordship  sent  for  me  ? 

Lucio.  I  did.  Sir,  your  long  practice  in  the 
state,  under  a  great  man,  hath  led  you  to  much 
experience. 

Gent.  ^I^y^^d! 

Lucio,  9^B  not  your  modesty  to  excuse  it. 
In  short,  ana  in  private,  I  desire  your  direction. 
I  take  my  study  already  to  bo  furnished  after  a 
grave  and  wbe  method. 

Gent.  What  will  tliis  lord  do  ?  [Aside. 

Liuiu.  My  book-strings  are  suitable  and  of  a 
reaching  '  colour. 

Gent,  How's  this  ?  [Aside, 

Lucio.  My  standish  of  wood  strange  and  sweet, 
and  my  fore-flap'  hangs  in  the  right  place 
and  as  near  Machiavel's  as  can  be  gathered 
by  tradition. 

Gent.  Are  there  such  men  as  will  say  nothing 
abroad,  and  play  the  fools  in  their  lodgings  r 
This  lord  must  be  followed.  [Aside.]  —  And 
hath   your  lordship  some  new-made  words  to 


1  a  to<  thpick  in  a  rihhand]  '*  Tnivellew,  and  all  those  wlio 
imitnU'il  f<irei|;n  fashiiiis,  afTrrtcd  to  iiso  loothpickii,  wliicli, 
till  ainrnt  ttio  yi'ar  M.O'),  appear  to  have  bceu  unkouwn  in 
England."       ^VElll:n. 

a  reaehinv]  ''  Wljirlj  SowanI  would  not  have  changed  fiw 
teaching,  had  ho  rcr.iHictcil  that  reaching  means  pcnetrat- 
inp."       Maiojj. 
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scatter  in  your  speeches  in  public,  to  gain  note, 
that  the  hearers  may  carry  them  away,  and  dis- 
pute of  them  at  dinner? 

Lucio.  I  have,  sir ;  and,  besides,  my  several 
gowns  and  caps  agreeable  to  my  several  oc- 
casions. 0 

Gent,  *Tis  well:  and  you  have  learned  to 
write  a  bad  hand,  that  the  readers  may  take 
pains  for  it  r 

Liicio,  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  give  out  I  have  the 
palsy. 

(ii'Ht.  Good.  —  'Twcre  better  though  if  you 
had  it.  [Asiflc] — Your  lordship  hath  a  secre- 
tary til  at  can  write  fair  when  you  purpose  to  be 
understood  r 

Lucif).  Faith,  sir,  I  have  one  ;  there  he  stands  ; 
he  hath  been  my  secretary  these  seven  years, 
but  he  hath  forgotten  to  write. 

GetU.  If  he  can  make  a  writing  face,  it  is  not 
amiss,  so  he  keep  his  own  counsel.  Your 
lordship  hath  no  hope  of  the  gout  ? 

Lticio.  Uh  !  little,  sir,  since  the  pain  in  my 
right  foot  left  me. 

G:  fU.  'Twill  be  some  scandal  to  your  wisdom, 
though  I  sec  your  lordship  knows  enough  in 
public  business. 

Lucio,  I  am  not  employed  though  to  my  de- 
sert in  occasions  foreign,  nor  frequented  for  mat- 
ters domestical. 

Geut.  Not  frequented  ?  what  course  takes 
your  lordship  ? 

Litcif},  The  readiest  way ;  my  door  stands 
Avidc,*  my  secretary  knows  I  am  not  denied 
to  any. 

GetU.  In  this  (give  me  leave)  your  lordship 
is  out  of  the  way  :  make  a  back-door  to  let  out 
intelligencers ;  seem  to  be  ever  busy,  and  put 
your  door  under  keepers,  and  you  shall  have  a 
troop  of  clients  sweating  to  come  at  you. 

Lucio.  I  have  a  back-door  already :  I  will 
henceforth  be  busy —  Secretary,  run  and  keep 
the  door.  [Exit  Secretary. 

GrnL  This  will  fetch  'cm. 

Lucto.  1  hope  so.  ^^ 

Re-enter  Secretary .^^ 

Seer,  My  lord,  there  are  some  require  access 
to  you  about  weighty  affairs  of  state. 

Lucio.  Already.^ 

Ge/if.  I  told  you  so. 

Lucio.  IIow  weighty  is  the  business  ? 

}<ecr.  Treason,  my  lord. 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  debts  to  you  for  this  are  great. 

Gvnf.  I  will  leave  your  lordship  now. 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  death  must  be  sudden,  if  I 
requite  you  not.    At  the  back-door,  good  sir. 

Ge/it.  I  will  be  your  lordship's  intelligencer 
for  once.  [Exit, 

Seer.  My  lord ! 

Lucio.  Let  *em  in,  and  say  I  am  at  ray  study. 
[Retires  behind  the  cui'tain.* 


I  wiilr]  fl«»  Ai\  Wrr.  Otlicr  «»d«.  "  winde  "  and  "  wind." 
«  Hriirrs  bfkiivl  thf  rurtnin]  Sot  in  olil  rds*.,  which  pres- 
ently, however,  Hive  Hip  Nia-io-iiircctitm  "  Scretarg  draws 
the  curtuiH.^*  It  (tiiplii  to  br  rrinrinbcmd  that  rurtainn 
(called  also  trarfrne^)  were  furinerly,  on  various  occaMons, 
used  as  suhstituted  fur  bcenes. 


Secretary  Innngs  in  I^zabillo  and  two  Intelli- 
goncers. 

First  Int.  Where  is  your  lord  ? 

Seer.  At  his  study;  but  he  will  have  you 
brought  in. 

Laz.  Why,  gentlemen,  what  will  you  charge 
me  withal  ? 

See.  Int.  Treason,  horrible  treason  :  I  hope  to 
have  the  leading  of  thee  to  prison,  and  prick 
thee  on  i*  th'  arse  with  a  halbert ;  to  have  him 
hanged  that  salutes  thee,  and  call  all  those  in 
question  that  spit  not  upon  thee. 

Laz.  My  thread  is  spun ;  yet,  might  I  but 
call  for  this  dish  of  meat  at  the  gallows,  instead 
of  a  psalm,  it  were  to  be  endured. 

[Secretary  draurs  the  curtain. 
The  curtain  opens ;  now  my  end  draws  on. 

[Aside. 

Lucio.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  empty  of  weighty 
occasions  at  this  time.  I  pray  you,  your  busi- 
ness. 

First  Int.  My  lord,  I  think  we  have  discovered 
one  of  the  most  bloody  traitors  that  ever  the 
world  held. 

Lucio.  Signer  Lazarillo,  I  am  glad  you  are 
one  of  this  discovery :  give  me  your  hand. 

See.  Int.  My  lord,  that  is  the  traitor. 

Lticio.  Keep  him  off! 
I  would  not  for  my  wliole  estate  have  touch'd 
him. 

Laz.  My  lord 

Lucio,  Peace,  sir !  I  know  the  devil  is  at 
your  tongue's  end,  to  furnish  you  with  specoh- 
es.  —  What  are  the  particulars  you  charge  him 
with.  [  They  deliver  a  paper  to  Lucio. 

Both  Int.  We  have  conferred  our  notes,  and 
have  extracted  that  which  we  will  justify  upon 
our  oaths. 

Lucio.  [Reads.]  That  he  would  be  greater  than 
the  Duke ;  that  he  had  cast  plots  for  this,  and  meant 
to  corrupt  some  to  betray  him  ;  t?uU  he  would  bttm 
the  city,  kill  the  Duke,  and  poison  the  privy-couneU ; 
and,  lastly,  kill  himself.  Though  thou  dcservest 
justly  to  be  hanged  with  silence,  yet  I  allow 
thee  to  speak  :  be  short. 

Laz.  My  lord,  so  may  my  greatest  wish  suc- 
ceed, 
So  may  I  live,  and  compass  what  I  seek, 
As  I  had  never  treason  in  my  thoughts,. 
Nor  ever  did  conspire  the  overthrow 
Of  any  creatures  but  of  brutish  beasts, 
FowLs,'  fishes,  and  such  other  human  food. 
As  is  provided  for  the  good  of  man  ! 
K  stealing  custards,  tarts,  and  florentines,' 
By  some  late  statute  be  created  treason. 
How  many  fellow-courtiers  can  I  bring. 
Whose  long  attendance  and  experience 
Hath  made  them  deeper  in  the  plot  than  I ! 

Lucio,  Peace  !  Such  hath  over  been  the 
clemency  of  my  gracious  master  the  Duke  in 
all  his  proceedings,  that  I  had  thought,  and 


3  fiirrentine/\  "  This  is  a  kind  of  pie,  diflTrrins  from  a  p«»- 
ty  by  hnvins  no  crust  brncatli  the  meat.  A  vor/  JLtrtntins 
\A  a  dixh  wrll  known  in  ancient  Scottish  cookery.'*  Wbbik. 
[Uy.  ^ir  W.  tfa»tt.'1  Sec  Jaraieson's  EL  DieL  of  SesL 
Lang.,  and  Nares'a  CHots,  In  v. 


thought  I  had  thought  rightly,  that  Malice  would 
long  ere  this  have  hid  herself  in  her  den,  and  have 
turned  her  own  sting  against  her  own  heart ; 
bat  I  well  now  perceive  that  so  froward  is  the 
disposition  of  a  depraved  nature,  that  it  doth 
not  only  seek  revenge  where  it  hath  received 
iDJory,  but  many  times  thirst  after  their  de- 
struction where  it  hath  met  with  benefits. 

Laz,  But,  my  good  lord 

£^r.  hit.  Let's  gag  him. 

Luf  u>.  Peace  !  again  ?  —  but  many  times 
tbirst  after  [their]  destruction  where  it  hath 
met  with  benefits  —  there  I  Icit.  Such,  and  no 
better,  are  the  business  that  we  have  now  in 
hand. 

Tint  Int.  He's  excellently  spoken. 

iVir.  lilt.  Ile'U  wind  a  traitor,  I  warrant  him. 

Lucio.  Hut  surely,  methinks,  setting  aside  the 
touch  of  conscience,  and  all  other  inward  con- 
TulHions 

Sec.  Int.  lle'll  be  hanged,  I  know  by  that 
word. 

Laz.  Your  lordship  may  consider 

Lucio.  Hold  thy  peace  !  thou  canst  not  an- 
ftwer  this  speech;  no  traitor  can  answer  it. 
But,  because  you  cannot  answer  this  speech,  I 
take  it  you  have  confessed  the  treason. 

First' Int.  The  count  Valore  was  the  first  that 
discovered  him,  and  can  witness  it ;  but  he  left 
the  matter  to  your  lordship's  grave  considera- 
tion. 

Lucio.  I  thank  his  lordship.  Carry  him  away 
ipeedily  to  the  Duke. 

Laz.  Now,  Lazarillo,  thou  art  tumbled  down 
The  hill  of  Fortune  with  a  violent  arm  : 
All  plagues  that  can  be,  famine  and  the  sword. 
Will  light  upon  thee  ;  black  despair  will  boil 
In  thy  despairing  breast ;  no  comfort  by,    , 
Thy  friends  fiEur  off,  thy  enemies  are  nigh  ! 

iMcio.  Away  with  him !  I'll  follow  you. 
Look  you  pinion  him,  and  take  his  money  from 
him,  lest  he  swallow  a  shilling,  and  kill  himself. 

See.  Int.  Get  thou  on  before  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Valohb,  Gondarixo,  and  A&rigo. 
Dukf.  Now,  Gondarino,  what  can  you  put  on 
now 
That  may  again  deceive  us  ? 
Have  you  more  strange  illusions,  yet  more  mists, 
Through  which  the  weak  eye  may  be  led  to 

error ;  • 

WTiat  can  you  say  that  may  do  satisfaction 
Both  for  her  wronged  honour  and  your  ill  ? 

Uond.  All  I  can  say,  or  may,  b  said  already  : 
She  i-*  unchaste,  or  else  I  have  no  knowledge, 
I  do  not  breathe  nor  have  the  use  of  sense. 
Dukt:.  Dare  you  be  yet  so  wilful-ignorant 
Of  your  own  nakedness  r  did  not  your  servants. 
In  mine  own  hearing,  confess 
They  brought  her  to  that  house  we  found  her  in, 
Almost  by  force,  and  with  a  great  distrust 
Ot  Some  ensuing  hazard  ? 

Val.  He  that  hath  begun  so  worthily, 
It  tils  not  with  his  resolution 
To  leave  off  thus,  my  lord.    I  know  these  arc 
But  idle  proo£i.     What  says  your  lordship  to 
them? 
TOL.  z.  16 


I       Gond.  Count,  I  dare  yet 

'  Pronounce  again,  thy  sister  is  not  honest. 

j       VaL  You  are  yourself,  my  lord ;  I  like  your 

I  settledness. 

Gond,  Count,  thou  art  young,  and  unexperi- 
I  enc'd  in 

'  The  dark  hidden  ways  of  women :  thou  dar'st 
'  afiirm 

With  confidence,  a  lady  of  fifteen 
May  be  a  maid  ? 

Val,  Sir,  if  it  were  not  so, 
I  have  a  sister  would  sit  *  near  my  heart. 

Gond.  Let  her  sit  near  her  shame !  it  better 
fits  her. 
Call  back  the  blood  that  made  your  '  stream  in 

nearness. 
And  turn  the  current  to  a  better  use  : 
*Tls  too  much  mudded ;  I  do  grieve  to  know  it. 
Dtike.   Dar'st  thou   make   up  again  r    dar'st 
thou  turn  face. 
Knowing  we  know^  thee  ? 
Hast  thou  not  been  discover'd  openly  ? 
Did  not  our  ears  hear  her  deny  thy  courtings  ? 
Did  we  not  see  her  blush  i^-ith  modest  anger. 
To  be  so  overtaken  by  a  trick  ? 
Can  you  deny  this,  lord  ? 

Gond.    Had  not  your  grace   and  her  kind 
brother  been 
Within  level  of  her  eye,  you  should  have  had  a 

hotter 
Volley  from  her,  more  full  of  blood  and  fire, 
Ready  to  leap  the  window  where  she  stood ; 
So  truly  sensual  is  her  appetite. 

Duke.  Sir,  sir, 
These  are  but  words  and  tricks :  give  me  the 
proof ! 
Val.    W^hat  need  a  better  proof  than  your 
lordship  r     I  am  sure 
You  have  lain  with  her,  my  lord. 
Gond.  I  have  confess'd  it,  sir. 
Duke.   I  dare   not  give  thee  credit  without 

witness. 
Gond.  Does  your  grace  think  we  carry  seconds 
withju, 
To  search  M  and  see  fair  play  ?    Y'our  grace 

hath  Dcen 
Hl-tutored  in  the  business  :  but  if  you  hope 
To  try  her  truly,  and  satisfy  yourself 
What  frailty  is^  give  her  the  test. 
Do  not  remember,  count,  she  is  your  sister ; 
Nor  let  my  lord  the  Duke  believe  she's  fair ; 
But  put  her  to  it  without  hope  or  pity. 
Then  ye  sliall  see  that  golden  form  fiy  off, 
That  all  eyes  wonder  at  for  pure  and  fix'd. 
And  under  it  base  blushing  copper  ;  metal 
Not  worth  the  meanest  honour : 
You  shall  behold  her  then,  my  lord,  transpar- 
ent, look  through 
Her  heart,  and  view  the  spirits  how  they  leap  ; 
And  tell  me  then  I  did  bcUe  the  lady. 

Duke.  It  shall  be  done. 
Come,  Gondarino,  bear  us  company. 


t  »it]  Old  eds.  "net."  Tho  meaning  of  this  speech, 
which  Seward  could  not  fathom,  wan  obvious  even  to  We* 
ber,  — 'Mf  a  itirl  «>f  fifteen  niifiht  not  bo  a  maid,  1  should 
feel  groat  une.iHine!«<«  on  account  of  ray  motor." 

2  your]  An  alteration  by  Seward.  Old  eda.  "  our.'*  Qj. 
»*oDe"? 
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We  do  believe  thee  :  she  shall  die,  and  thou 
Shalt  see  it. 

Enter  Lazabillo  bound,  two  Intelligencers,  and 

Guard. 
How  now,  my  friends  ?  who  have  you  guarded 
hither  ? 

Sec.  Ini.  So  please  your  grace,  we  have  dis- 
covered a  villain  and  a  traitor  :  the  lord  Lucio 
hath  examined  him,  and  sent  him  to  your  grace 
for  judgment. 

J'al.  My  lord,  I  dare 
Absolve  him  from  all  sin  of  treason  :  I  know 
His  most  ambition  is  but  a  dish  of  meat, 
Which  he  hath  hunted  with  so  true  a  scent, 
That  he  dcservcth  the  collar,  not  the  halter.' 

Duke.  Why  do  they  bring  him   thus  bound 
up? 
ITio  poor  man  had  more  need  have  some  warm 

meat, 
To  comfort  his  cold  stomach. 

Val.  Your  grace  shall  have 
The  cause  hereafter,  when  you  may  laugh  more 

freely. 
But  these  are  call'd  informers  ;  men  that  live 
By  treason,  as  rat-catchers  do  by  poison. 

Duke.  Would  there  wore 
No  heavier  i)rodigic8  hung  over  us 
Than  this  poor   fellow  !     I   durst  redeem  all 

perils, 
Heady  to  pour  themselves  upon  tliis  state. 
With  a  cold  custard. 

Val.  Your  grace 
Might  do  it  without  danger  to  your  person. 

Laz.  My  lord,  if  ever  I  intended  treason 
Against  your  person  or  the  state,  unless 
It  were  by  wishing  from  your  table  some  dish 
Of  meat,  which  I  must  needs  confess  was  not 
A  subject's  part ;  or  coveting  by  stealth 
Sups  from  those  noble  bottles,  that  no  mouth, 
Keeping  allegiance  true,  should  dare  to  taste,  — 
I  must  confess,  with  more  than  covetous  eye 
I  have  beheld  those  dear  concealed  dishes, 
That  have  been  brought  in  by  oaumng  equi- 
page, w 
To  wait  upon  your  grace's  palate : 
I  do  confess,  out  of  this  present  heat, 
I  have  had  stratagems  and  ambuscadoes ; 
But,  God  be  thanked,  they  have  never  took  ! 

Duke.  Count,  • 
This  business  is   your  own:  when  you  have 

done, 
llepair  to  us. 

Val.  I  will  attend  your  grace. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Goxdaiuno,  and  Arriqo. 
Lazarillo, 
You  are  at  liberty  ;  be  your  own  man  again ; 

&  Hb  dtservetk  the  eoUar^  not  the  fwUer.]  "  i.  e.  ho  deoerves 
the  aUwanPs  cAaiit,  ratlier  than  to  be  hangtd."    Keeo. 

"  Mr.  It.  sayg,  that  collar  nieanii  the  steward's  chain  ;  but 
that  vvoi)  not  a  collar.  I  think  It  rather  means  a  collar  of 
brawn  ;  nnlew  it  were  customary  at  the  time  to  ornament 
with  a  collar  the  dog  that  had  didtiimuished  himncir  in  the 
chase,  which  I  believe  was  the  cave ;  for  Richelet  in  his 
French  Dictionary  twys,  that '  Un  chien  d  grand  collier  est  un 
Men  gvi  conduit  let  autrej :  ces  mots  se  Uigent  figurative' 
m»nt  dWn  habile  homme  qui  a  grand  cridit  parmi  ceui  de  sa 
e0mpagniey  et  qui  entraine  U.h  uutres  d  net  upinioM.*  This 
appears  to  me  an  explanation  of  the  passage."    Mason. 

Surely,  the  context  proves  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  collar 
of  a  bound. 


And,  if  you  can,  be  master  of  your  wishes ; 
I  wish  it  may  be  so. 

Laz.  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship !  I  must 
be  unmannerly  :  I  have  some  present  business. 
Once  more,  I  heartily  thank  your  lordship. 

[Exit, 

Val.  Now  even  a  word  or  two  to  you,  and  so 
farewell. 
You  think  you  have  deserv'd  much  of  this  state 
By  this  discovery :  ye' re  a  slavish  people. 
Grown  subject  to  the  common  curse  •  of  all  men. 
How  much  unhappy  were  that  noble  spirit. 
Could  work   by  such   base   engines !  *    What 

misery 
Would  not  a  knowing  man  put  on  with  willing- 
ness, . 
Ere  he  [would]  sec  himself  grown  fat  and  full- 
fed 
By  fall  of  those  you  rise  by  ?     I  do  discharge 
You  my  attendance :  our  healthful  state 
Needs  no  such  leeches  to  suck  out  her  blood. 

First  Int.  1  do  beseech  your  lordship 

Sec.  Int.  Good  my  lord 

Val.  Go,  learn  to  be  more  honest :  when  I  see 
You  work  your  means  from  honest  industry, 
I  will  be  willing  to  accept  your  labours ; 
Till  then  I  will  keep  back  my  promis'd  favours. 
[Exeunt  Intelligencers  atid  Guard. 
Here  comes  another  remnant  of  folly  :  I  must 
dispatch  him  too. 

Enter  Lucio. 
Now,  lord    Lucio,  what  business  brings   you 
hither  ? 

Lucio.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  discovering  what  will 
become  of  that  notable  piece  of  treason  intended 
by  that  varlet  Lazarillo  ;  I  have  scut  him  to  the 
Duke  for  judgment. 

Vai.  Sir,  you  have  performed  the  part  of  a 
most  careful  statesman ;  and,  let  mo  say  it  to 
your  face,  sir,  of  a  father  to  this  state  :  I  would 
wish  you  to  retire,  and  insconce  yourself  in 
study  ;  for  such  is  your  daily  labour  and  our 
fear,  that  the  *  loss  of  an  hour  may  breed  our 
overthrow. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  will  be  commanded  by  your  judg- 
ment ;  and  though  I  find  it  a  trouble  scant  to  be 
waded  through  by  these  weak  years,  yet,  for  the 
dear  care  of  the  commonwealth,  I  will  bruise 
my  brains,  and  confine  myself  to  much  vexation. 

Val.  Go  ;  and  maycst  thou  knock  down  trea- 
son like  an  ox  ! 

Lucio.  Amen  !  *  [ExeutU  severally. 

SCENE  Ul.-- A  Street. 
Enter  Mercer,  Pandar,  and  Fhaxcissixa. 
Mercer.  Have  I  spoke  thus  much  in  the  hon- 
our of  learning,  learned  the  names  of  the  seven 
liberal  sciences  before  my  marriage,  and  siuce 
have  in  haste  written  epistles  congratulatory  to 
the  nine  Muses ;  and  is  she  proved  a  whore  and 
a  beggar  ? 

a  curse]  OW  cds. »» course." 

3  base  engines]  Old  eds.  »*  baser  gaines,"  (and  »*  gains.") 
C(»rrected  by  Synipoon. 

♦  the]  So  some  c«>picd  of  4to.  Iti07.  Other  copies  of  that 
4ti).  and  later  ed«L  "our."  The  modem  editon  give 
"  your." 
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Pandar.  *Tis  true.  You  are  not  now  to  be 
taught  that  no  man  can  be  learned  of  a  sudden  : 
let  not  your  firfit  project  discourage  you  ;  what 
you  have  lost  in  this,  you  may  get  again  in  al- 
chymy. 

Fran,  Fear  not,  husband ;  I  hope  to  make  as 
good  a  -wife  as  the  best  of  your  neighbours  have 
and  as  honest. 

Mercer,  I  will  go  home.  Good  sir,  do  not  pub- 
lish this ;  as  long  as  it  runs  amongst  ourselves, 
'tis  good  honest  mirth.  You'll  come  home  to 
■upper  ?  I  mean  to  have  all  her  Mends  and 
mine,  as  ill  as  it  goes. 

Pandar,  Do  wisely,  sir,  and  bid  your  own 
friends ;  your  whole  wealth  will  scarce  feast  all 
hers :  neither  is  it  for  your  credit  to  walk  the 
streets  with  a  woman  so  noted ;  get  you  home, 
and  provide  her  clothes ;  let  her  come  an  hour 
hence  with  an  hand-basket,  and  shift  herself; 
she'll  serro  to  sit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
and  drink  to  your  customers. 

Mercer.  Art  is  just,  and  will  make  me  amends. 

Pandar.  No  doubt,  sir. 

Mercer.  The*  chief  note  of  a  scholar,  you  say, 
is  to  govern  his  passions  ;  wherefore  I  do  take  all 
patiently  :  in  sign  of  which,  my  most  dear  wife, 
I  do  kiss  thee.  Make  haste  home  after  me ;  I 
shall  be  in  my  study. 

Pandar.  Go,  avaunt !  [Exit  Mercer.]  —  My 
new  city-dame,  send  me  what  you  promised 
me  for  consideration,  and  mayest  thou  prove  a 
lady! 

Fran,  Thou  shalt  have  it ;  his  silks  shall  fly 
for  it  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  Vf.—  The  Street  before  Julia's  Houae. 

Enter  Lazarillo  and  Boy. 

Laz,  How  sweet  is  a  calm  after  a  tempest ! 
▼hat  is  there  now  that  can  stand  betwixt  me 
and  felicity  ?  I  have  gone  through  all  my 
creases  constantly,  have  confounded  my  ene- 
mies, and  know  where  to  have  my  longing  sat- 
isfied ;  I  have  my  way  before  me ;  there's  the 
door,  and  I  may  freely  walk  in  to  my  delights. 
Knock,  boy  !  [^oy  knocks, 

JuUa.  T  Within.]  Who's  there  r 

Laz,  Madonna,  my  love  I  not  guilty  !  not 
guilty  !     Open  the  door  ! 

Enter  Jul  i a /rom  the  house. 

Julia.  Art  thou  come,  sweetheart } 

Ijoz.  Y'es,  to  thy  soft  embraces,  and  the  rest 
Of  my  overflowing  blisses. 
Come,  let  us  in,  and  swim  in  our  delights ; 
A  short  grace  as  we  go,  and  so  to  meat ! 

Julia.  Nay,  my  dear  love,  you  must  bear  with 
me  in  this ;  we'll  to  the  church  first. 

Laz.  Shall  I  be  sure  of  it  then  ? 

Julia.  By  my  love,  you  shall ! 

Lac.  I  am  content ;  for  I  do  now  wish  to  hold 
off  longer,  to  whet  my  appetite,  and  do  desire 
to  meet  with  more  troubles,  so  I  might  conquer 
them : 

And,  as  a  holy  lover  that  hath  spent 
The  tedious  night  with  many  a  sigh  and  tears, 
Whilst  he  pursu'd  his   wench,  and   hath   ob- 
Bcrv'd 


Her '  smiles  and   frowns,   not  daring   to   dis- 
please ; 
When  [he]  *  at  last  hath  with  his  service  won 
Her  yielding  heart,  that  she  begins  to  dote 
Upon  him,  and  can  hold  no  longer  out, 
But  hangs  about  his  neck,  and  woos  him  more 
Than  ever  he  desir'd  her  love  before  ; 
[He]  then  begins  to  flatter  his  desert, 
And,  growing  wanton,  needs  will  cast  her  off ; 
Try  her,  pick  quarrels,  to  breed  fresh  delight. 
And  to  encrease  his  pleasing  appetite. 

Julia.  Come,  mouse,  wUl  you  walk  ? 

Laz.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  be  delivered  of  the 
joy  I  -am  so  big  with  :  I  do  feel  that  high  heat 
within  me,  that  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  be 
mortal. 

How  I  contemn  my  fellows  in  the  court. 
With  whom  I  did  but  yesterday  converse. 
And  in  a  lower  and  an  humbler  key 
Did  walk  and  meditate  on  grosser  meats  ! 
There  are  they  still,  poor  rogues,  shaking  their 

chops. 
And  sneaking  after  cheeses,  and  do  run 
Headlong  in  chase  of  every  jack  ^  of  beer 
That  crossoth  them,  in  hope  of  some  repast 
That  it  will  bring  them  to ;  whilst  I  am  here, 
The  happiest  wight  that  ever  set  his  tooth 
To  a  dear  novelty.     Approach,  my  love  ; 
Come,  let  us  go  to  knit  the  true  love's  knot, 
That  never  can  be  broken  ! 

Boy.  That  is,  to  marry  a  whore.  [Aside. 

Laz.  When  that  is  done,  then  will  we  taste 
the  gift 
Which  fates  have    sent,   my    fortimes    up  to 
Hft. 

Boy.  When  that  is  done,  you'll  begin  to  re- 
pent upon  a  full  stomach ;  but  I  see,  'tis  but  a 
form  in  destiny,  not  to  be  altered.  [Aside.] 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  *  with 
a  Gallery. 

Enter  Arhioo  and  Oriana  below;  Duke,   Va- 
Lofe,  and  GoNDARiNO  above. 
Ori.  Sir,  what  may  be  the  current  of   your 
business. 
That  thus  you  single  out  your  time  and  place  ? 
Arr,  Madam,  the  business  no.w  impos'd  upon 
me 
Concerns  you  nearly ; 
I  wish  some  worser  man  might  finish  it. 

Ori.  Why  are  you  changed  so  ?  are  you  not 

well,  sir  ? 
Arr.  Yes,   madam,  I  am   well :  would  you 

were  so  ! 
Ori.  Why,  sir,  I  feel  myself  in  perfect  health. 
Arr.  And  yet  you  cannot  live  long,  madam. 
Ori.  Why,  good  Arrigo  .' 
Arr.  Why,  you  must  die. 

1  Her]  A  correction  by  Heath.  (MS.  JVotu.)  Old  eds. 
«  The." 

s  He]  Inserted  here,  and  in  the  next  line  but  four,  by  Se- 
ward. 

9  jack]  "  i.  e.  a  kind  of  leathern  tankard."    Wxbck. 

*  -f  n  Apartment  in  the  Palace,  ^-c]  So  VVoher ;  and  right- 
ly, perhapsi,  as  Oriana  at  p.  125  de:>ireB  the  Duke  to  take  his 
"  state."  The  poet  prubablv  left  tlie  location  of  the  i 
to  the  imaginatioD  of  the  audience :  see  note,  p.  106. 
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Ori,  I  know  I  must ; 
But  yet  my  fate  calls  not  upon  me. 

Arr.     It  does ; 
This  hand  the  Duke  commands  shall  give  you 
death. 
OH,  Heaven  and   the  powers  divine,  guard 

•well  the  innocent ! 
Arr.  Lady,  your  prayers  may  do  yo\ir  soul 
some  good. 
But  sure  your  body  cannot  merit  *  by  *em  : 
You  must  prepare  to  die. 

OrL  What's  my  oifence  ?   what  have  these 
years  committed, 
That  may  be  dangerous  to  the  Duke  or  state  ? 
Have  I  conspir'd  by  poison }  have  I  given  up 
My  honour  to  some  loose  unsettled  blood, 
That  may  give  action  to  my  plots  ^  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  die  ignorant  of  my  faults  ! 

Arr.  You  shaU  not. 
Then,  lady,  you  must  know,  you  are  held  un- 

honest : 
The  Duke,  your  brother,  and  your  friends  in 

court. 
With  too  much  grief  condemn  you ;  though  to 

me 
The  fault  deserves  not  to  be  paid  with  death. 
Ori.  Who's  my  accuser  ? 
An-.  Lord  Gondarino. 

Ori.  Arrigo,  take  these  words,  and  bear  them 
to  the  Duke; 
It  is  the  last  petition  I  shall  ask  thee. 
Tell  him,  the  child  this  present  hour  brought 

forth 
To  see  the  world  has  not  a  soul  more  pure, 
More  white,  more  virgin,  than  I  have ;  tell  him. 
Lord  Gondarino's  plot  I  suffer  for, 
And  willingly ;  tell  him,  it  had  been 
A  greater  honour  to  have  sav'd  than  kill'd : 
But  I  have   done :   strike  !      I  am   arm'd   for 

heaven. 
Why  stay  you  ?  is  there  any  hope  ? 
Arr.  1  would  not  strike. 
Ori.  Have  you  the  power  to  save  ? 
Arr.  With  hazard  of  my  lil'o,  if  it  should  bo 

known.  • 

Ori.  You  will  not  venture  that  ? 
Arr.  I  will :  lady. 
There  is  that  means  yet  to  escape  your  death. 
If  you  can  wisely  apprehend  it. 
Ori.  You  dare  not  be  so  kind  ? 
Arr.  I  dare,  and   will,  if  you  dare  but  de- 
serve it. 
Ori.  If  I  should  slight  my  life,   I  were   to 

blame. 
Arr.  Then,  madam, 
ITiis  is  the  means,   or   else  you  die :  I  love 
you  — 
Ori.  I  shall  believe  it,  if  you  save  my  life. 
Arr.  And  you  must  lie  with  me. 
Ori.  I  dare  not  buy  my  life  so. 
Arr.  Come,  you  must  resolve ;  say  yea  or  no. 
Ori.  Then,  no  !    Nay,  look  not  ruggedly  upon 
me ; 


1  merit]  "  The  word  merU  is  here  used  in  a  very  uncom- 
mon t>ensc,  and  i«ignific«  tu  derive  profit  or  advanuge.  8o 
ia  Thierry  and  Thcodoret,  Urdella  say*  ^ 

*  And  if  in  my  poor  death  fair  France  may  merits 
Give  me  a  thousand  blows  1 ' "    Masor . 


I  am  made  up  too  strong  to  fear  such  looks : 
Come,  do  your  butcher's  part !  before 
I  would  win  '  life  with  the  dear  loss  of  honour, 
I  dare  find  means  to  free  myself. 
Arr.  Speak,  will  you  yield  ? 
Ori.  Villain,  I  will  not !   murderer,'  do  the ' 
worst 
Thy  base  unnoble  thoughts  dare  prompt  thee 

to! 
I  am  above  thee,  slave ! 

Arr.  Wilt  thou  not  be  drawn 
To  yield  by  fair  persuasions .' 

Ori,  No,  nor  by 

Arr.  Peace  !  know   your  doom  then  :   your 
ladyship  must  remember 
You  arc  not  now  at  home,  where  you  dare  jest 
At  all^  that  come  about  you;  but  you  are 

fallen 
Under  my  mercy,  which  shall  be  but  small. 
If  thou  refuse  to  yield  :  hear  what  I  have  sworn 
Unto  myself ;  I  will  enjoy  thee,  though  it  be 
Between  the  parting  of  thy  soul  and  body ; 
Yield  yet,  and  live  ! 

Ori'  I'll  guard  the  one ;  let  Heaven  guard  the 

other ! 
Arr.  Are  you  so  resolute  then  ^ 
Duke.  Hold,  hold,  I  say  ! 
[ExewU  above  Duke,  Yalore,  and  Gondabino. 
Ori.  What,  have  I  yet*  more  terror  to  my 

tragedy  ? 
Arr.  Lady,  the  scene  of  blood  is  done ; 
You   are   now  as   free   from   scandal   as  ftom. 
death. 

Enter  Duke,  Valore,  and  Gondarino. 

Duke.  Thou  woman,  which  wert  bom  to  teach 
men  virtue. 
Fair,   sweet,  and    modest   maid,    forgive    my 

thoughts  ! 
My  trespass  was  my  love.  — 
Seize  Gondarino  :  let  him  vi'ait  our  dooms. 

Gond.  I  do  begin  a  little  to  love  this  woman ; 
I  could  endure  her  already  twelve  miles  off. 

[Ande, 
Val.  Sister, 
I  am  glad  you  have  brought  your  honour  off  so 

fairly. 
Without  loss  ;  you  have  done  a  work  above  your 

sex: 
The  Duke  admires  it ;  give  him  fair  encounter. 
Duke.  Best  of  all  comforts,  may  I  take  this 
hand. 
And  call  it  mine  r 

Ori.  I  am  your  grace's  handmaid. 
Duke.  Would  you  had  said  myself!  might  it 
not  be  so,  lady  ? 


9  winl  So  some  copies  nf  4to.  1607  ;  other  copies  of  that 
4to.,  and  later  eds.  *'  wi«h,"  which  the  modem  editors  give. 
3  the]  Old  eds.  "  thy." 

Jit  all]  So  some  copies  of  4to.  1607,  where  the  spelling 
is  "  least  at  all  ;  "  other  copies  "  feast  at  all."  JLater  eds. 
"  feaxt  all,'^  which  the  modern  editurrt  give.  Such  was  lbs 
progro8H  of  the  corruption  in  this  pa}«nge. 

&  rVhat,  have  I  yet]  Su  oiime  copies  of  Ato.  1607  :  other 
copies  of  that  4to.,  and  later  eds.  •*  What  I  ?  yet,"  which 
Seward  gives.  —  "  As  the  I'm  undoubtedly  an  interpolation, 
we  have  discarded  it,"  i>ay  the  editors  ot  1778,  whom  We- 
ber follows ! 


Vak  Sister,  say  a j ;  I  know  you  can  afford  it. 
Ori.  My  lord,  I  am  your  subject ;  you  may 
command  me,  p 

Prorided  still  your  thoughts  be  fair  and  good. 
Duke.  Here  I  am  yours  ;  and  when  I  cease  to 
be  so, 
Let  Heaven  forget  me  !  thus  I  make  it  good. 

[Kisses  her. 
Ori.  My  lord,  I  ara  no  more  mine  own. 
VaJ.  So  !  this  bargain  was  well  driven. 
Gond.  Duke, 
Thou  hast  sold  away  thyself  to  all  perdition ; 
Thou  art  this  present  hour  becoming  cuckold  : 
Methinks  I  sec   thy   gall   grate   through  thy 

veins, 
And  jealousy  seize  [on  *]  thee  with  her  talons. 
I  know  that  woman's  nose  must  bo  cut  off; 
She  cannot  *scape  it. 
Duke.  Sir,  wc  have  punishment  for  you. 
Ori,  I    do   beseech    your   lordship,   for   the 
wrongs 
This  man  hath  done  me,  let  mo  pronounce  his 
punishment ! 
Duke,  Lady,  I  give't    to  you ;    he  is  your 

own. 
Gond.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  let  mc  be  ban- 
ish'd 
With  all  the  speed  that  may  be  ! 
Vol.  Stay  still;    you  shall  attend  her   sen- 
tence. 
Oft.  Lord  Gondarino,  you  have  wi'ong'd  me 
highly ; 
Yet  since  it  sprung  from  no  peculiar  hate 
To  me,  but  from  a  general  dislike 
Unto  all  women«  you  shall  thus  suffer  for  it.  — 
Anigo,  call  in  some  ladies  to  assist  us.  — 

[ExU  AttttiGO,  te>ho  presently  returns. 
Will  your  grace  take  your  state  ?  * 

[Duke  seats  himself. 
GontL  My  lord,  I  do 
Beseech  your  grace  for  any  punishment, 
Saving  this  woman  !  let  me  be  sent  upon 
Discovery  of  some  island  ;  I  do  desire 
Bat  a  small  gondola,  with  ten  Holland  cheeses, 
And  I'll  undertake  it. 

Ori.  Sir,  you  must  be  content. 
Will  you  sit  down  ?  nay,  do  it  willingly.  — 
Anigo,  tie  his  arms  close  to  the  chair ; 
I  dare  not  trust  his  patience. 

i  [Gondarino  is  tied  to  a  chair. 

Gond.  Mayest  thou 
Be  quickly  old  and  painted !  may'st  thou  dote 
Upon  some  sturdy  yeoman  of  the  wood-yard. 
And  he  be  honest !  mayest  thou  be  barr'd 
The  lawful  lechery  of  thy  couch  '  for  want 
Of  instruments !   and,  last,  be  thy  womb  un- 
open'd ! 
Duke.  This  fellow  hath  a  pretty  gall. 
Vol  My  lord, 
I  hope  to  see  him  purged  ere  he  part. 

Enter  Ladies. 
Ori.  Your  ladyships  are  welcome :  I  must  de- 
sire 
Your  helps,  though  you  arc  no  physicians. 
To  do  a  strange  cure  upon  this  gentleman. 

1  m]  Added  by  Seward. 
*  MaU]  i.  e.  raiHed  chair, 
s  eemek]  Old  ed*.  *«  coach." 


Ladies.  In  what  we  can  assist  you, 
Madam,  you  may  command  us. 

Gond.  Now  do  I 
Sit  like  a  conjuror  within  my  circle. 
And  these  the  devils  that  are  rais'd  about  me : 
I  will  pray  that  they  may  have  no  power  upon 
me. 
Ori.  Ladies,  fall  off  in  couples ; 
Then,  with  a  soft  still  march,  with  low  demean- 
ours, 
Charge  this  gentleman  :  I'll  be  your  leader. 
Gond.  Let  me  be  quarter' d,  Duke,  quickly ! 
I  can  endure  it. 
These  women  long  for  man's  flesh;  let  them 
have  it ! 
Duke.  Count,  have  you  ever  seen  so  strange 
a  passion  ? 
WTiat  would  this  fellow  do,  if  he  should  find 

himself 
In  bed  with  a  young  lady  ? 

Val.  Faith,  my  lord. 
If  he  could  get  a  knife,  sure  he  would  cut  her 

throat ; 
Or  else  he  would  do  as  Hercules  did  by  Lichas, 
Swing  out  her  soul : 

He  has  the  true  hate  of  a  woman  in  him. 
Ori.  Low  with  your  curtsies,  ladies  I 
Gond.  Come  not  too  near  mo  !  I  have  a  breath 
will  poison  ye ; 
My  lungs  arc  rotten  and  my  stomach  raw ; 
I  am  given  much  to  belching  :  hold  off,  as  you 

love  sweet  airs ! 
Ladies,  by  your  first  night's  pleasure  I  conjure 

you. 
As  you  would  have  your  husbands  proper  men, 
Strong  backs  and  little  legs  ;  as  you  would  have 
'cm  hate 

Your  waiting- women 

Ori.  Sir,  we  must  court  you,  till  we  have  ob- 
tain'd 
Some  little  favour  from  those  graciouAyes  ; 
'Tis  but  a  kiss  a-piece. 

Gwid.  1  pronounce  perdition  to  ye  all ! 
Ye  are  a  parcel  of  that  damned  crew 
That  fell  down  with  Lucifer,  and  here  ye  stay'd 
On  earth  to  plague  poor  men.    Vanish,  avaunt ! 
I  am  fortified   against  your  cham^:    heaven 

grant  me 
Breath  and  patience  ! 

First  Lady.  Shall  we  not  kiss,  then  ? 
Go)id.  No  ! 
Sear  my  lips  with  hot  irons  first,  or  stitch  them 
Up  like  a  ferret's !     Oh,  that  this  brunt  were 
over  ! 
Sec.  Lady.  Come,  come,  little  rogue,  thou  art 
too  maidenly ;  by  my  troth  I  think  I  must  box 
thee  till  thou  be'st  bolder ;  the  more  bold,  the 
more    welcome :    I  prithee,  kiss   me ;    be   not 
afraid.  [Sits  on  his  knee. 

Gond,  If  there  be  any  here 
That  yet  have  so  much  of  the  fool  left  in  them 
As  to  love  their  mothers,  let  them  look  ^  on  her, 
And  loathe  them  too  ! 

Sec.  Lady.  What  a  slovenly  little  villain  art 
thou !  why  dost  thou  not  stroke  up  thy  hair  ? 
I  think  thou  ne'er  combest  it ;  I  must  have  it 

*  look]  So  some  copies  of  4tn.  1607 :  In  other  copies  of 
that  4to.,  and  in  the  later  eds.,  thi.-^  word  is  wanting.  The 
editon  of  1778,  however,  supplied  it  by  conjecture. 
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THE  WOMAN-HATER. 


[act  V. 


lie  in  better  order ;  so,  so,  so.    Let  me  see  thy 
hands ;  are  they  washed  ? 

Gond.  I  would  they  were  loose,  for  thy  sake ! 

Duke,  She  tortures  him  admirably. 

Viil.  The  best  that  over  was. 

Sec.  Lady.  Alas,  how  cold  they  are,  poor 
g^lls  !  ^  why  dost  thee  not  get  thee  a  muif  ? 

Arr.  Madam,  here's  an  old  country- gentle- 
woman at  the  door,  that  came  nodding  up  for 
justice ;  she  was  with  the  lord  Gondarino  to- 
day, and  would  now  again  come  to  the  speech 
of  him,  she  says. 

Ori.  Let  her  in,  for  sport's  sake,  let  her  in  ! 
[Exit  Arbioo. 

Gond.  Mercy,  O  Duke !    I  do  appeal  to  thee : 
Plant  cannons  there,  and  discharge  them 
Against  my  breast  rather !    Nay,  first 
Let  this  she-fury  sit  still  where  she  does. 
And  i^nth  her  nimble  fingers  stroke  my  hair. 
Play  with  my  fingers'  ends  or  any  thing, 
Until  my  panting  heart  have  broke  my  breast ! 

Duke.  You  must  abide  her  censure. 

[Sec.  Lady  rises  fivm  Goxdauino's  knee, 

Rc'enter  Akuigo  xcith  old  Gentlewoman. 
Gond.  I  see  her  come  ! 
Unbutton  me,  for  she  will  speak. 
Gentiew.  Where  is  he,  sir  ? 
Gond.  Save  me  !  I  hear  her. 
Arr,  There  he  is  in  state,  to  give  you  audi- 
ence. 
Gentiew.  How  does  your  good  lordship  ? 
Gond.  Sick  of  the  spleen. 
Gentiew.  How  r 
Gond.  Sick. 

Gentiew.  Will  you  chew  a  nutmeg  ?  you  shall 
•  not  refuse  it ;  'tis  very  comfortable. 

Gond.  Nay,  now  thou  art  come,  I  know  it  is 
The  devil's  jubilee  ;  hell  is  broke  loose !  — 


My  lord,  if  ever  I  have  done  you  service, 
Or  have  deserv'd  a  favour  of  your  grace. 
Let  me  be  tum'd  upon  some  present  action, 
Where  I  may  sooner  die  than  languish  thus  ! 
Your  grace  hath  her  petition ;  grant  it  her, 
And  ease  me  now  at  last. 

Duke.  No,  sir  ;  you  must  endure. 

Gentiew.  For  my  petition,  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship hath  remcmber'd  me. 

Ori.  Faith,  I  begin  to  pity  him.  Arrigo,  take 
her  off;  bear  her  away :  say  her  petition  is 
granted. 

Gentiew.  Whither  do  you  draw  me,  sir?  I 
know  it  is  not  my  lord's  pleasure  I  should  be 
thus  used,  before  my  business  be  dispatched. 

Arr.  You  shall  know  more  of  that  i^ithout. 
[Leada  off  the  Old  Gentlewoman. 

Ori.  Unbind  him,  ladies :  but,  before  he  go, 
this  he  shall  promise.  —  For  the  love  I  bear  to 
our  own  sex,  I  would  have  them'  still  hated  by 
thee  ;  and  enjoin  thee,  as  a  punishment,  never 
hereafter  willingly  to  come'  in  the  presence  or 
sight  of  any  woman,  nor  never  to  seek  wrong- 
fully the  public  dis<^acc  of  any. 

Gond.  'Tis  that  I  would  have  sworn,  and  do : 
when  I  meddle  *  with  them,  for  their  good  or 
their  bad,  may  time  call  back  this  day  again  ! 
and  when  I  come  in  their  companies,  may  I 
catch  the  pox  by  thcir.breath,  and  have  no  other 
pleasure  for  it ! 

Duke.  You  are  too  merciful. 

Ori.  My  lord,  I  shcw'd  my  sex  the  better. 

Val.  All  is  over-blown.  Sister,  you're  like 
to  have  a  fair  night  of  it,  and  a  prince  in  your 
arms.  —  Let's  go,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Thus,  through  the  doubtful  streams  of 
joy  and  grief. 
True  luve  doth  wade,  and  finds  at  last  relief. 


EPIL0GUE,3 


JLT  A  KEVIVAL   OP  THE   PLAY. 


The  monuiRnts  of  virtue  and  desert 
Appear  more  goodly  when  the  gloss  of  art 
Is  eaten  off  by  time,  than  when  at  first 


1  golU\  **  A  cant  term   for  bands."     Wkbbk.     Fisti, 
pawa. 
<  mediU]  Bo  4ta  1607.    Otber  ed&  «  modiute." 


They  were  set  up,  not  censur'd  at  the  worst : 
We  have  done  our  best,  for  your  contents  to  fit 
With  new  pains  this  old  monument  of  >vit.    . 


s  EfUofnu]  **  From  the  quarto  of  164%  It  was  evidently 
npoken  when  the  play  was  revived  by  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  wbo  furnished  the  prologue."    Wsbeb. 


THIERRY  AND  THEODORET. 


n$  TVofcAr  ^  Tkierry  King  of  France^  and  kis  Brother  ThtodortL  As  U  too*  diverse  times  acted  at  the  BVitko-Frirra 
if  lft«  Kings  Jimutiu  Servants.  London^  Printed  for  Thomas  WaUdey^  and  ore  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  in  Britaines  Bursr^ 
m  the  sigua  ^tka  EagU  and  Child.    1631,  4to. 

T%e  Tr^gedfi  ef  Thierry  King  of  France^  and  his  Brother  TheodoreL  As  it  loas  diverse  times  acted  at  the  Blacke- Friers 
If  Up  Fmgs  Maiesties  Servants,  Written  by  John  Fletrher  GenL  London^  Printed  for  Humphrey  Mosely,  and  are  to  be  sold 
eikis  Shop  at  the  Princes  Armes  in  Sl  Pauls  Churchyard,  1648,  4to.  Thid  edition  wu  put  fortli  m  1G4U  with  a  new  title 
l«|e,  in  which  the  play  ia  said  to  be 

WritUnbjt 
F)mlm]eis  Bomamt 


OenL 
JshmFUlchsr 

i  vlth  the  idditioD  of  a  leaf  containing  the  Prologue,  Epilogue,  and  Dram.  Per^oneB. 

Abo  in  the  folio  of  1679,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  act  is  omitted  by  mbtake. 


^1*Hit  tragedy ,**  says  Weber,  "  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  anionisrst  the  playii  in  thc^e  v«>lume)«,  m  the  epilogue 
•eemt  tn  intimate  that  it  was  the  finst  furnished  by  Flptchnr  for  the  thextre  in  the  Ulack-frian  .  .  .  That  it  was  writ- 
lea  by  Fletcher  alone,  (perhaps  previous  to  his  partnership  with  Beaumont,)  we  have  sufficient  evidence.  The  epiJogiiQ 
fppatu  of*  the  poet '  throughout,  and  it  beani  intrinsic  marks  of  having  been  the  original  one  spoken  at  the  first  rcpresen- 
luion.  This  evidence  is  not  weakened  by  the  prologue  i  speaking  of  lioth  our  poot^,  as  the  latter  was  profc(*sedIy 
writlen  after  the  death  of  Fletcher,  at  which  time  his  name  was  so  wedded  to  that  of  Beaumont,  th.it  their  names  were 
Midoni  mentioned  separately." 

Though  unable  to  oppose  any  facts  to  the  reasoning  of  Weber,  I  am  by  no  moans  satisfied  either  that  Thierry  and  Tluod- 
snl  was  produced  so  early  as  he  concludes,  or  that  it  was  written  entirely  by  Fletcher.  The  hand  of  Beaumont  may 
be  iracad,  I  think,  in  its  composition ;  and  an  acute  critic  has  conjectured  that  it  was  one  of  thoee  plays,  which  though 
"Dot  bfonght  out  till  after  Beaumont's  death,  may  have  been  planned,  and  partly  or  wholly  written,  witli  his  co-operation, 
before  iL"    (Darter's  Introd.  to  The  Worhs  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  p.  xxiv.) 

*^  The  Plot  of  this  Play  is  founded  on  History.  See  the  French  ChronirIcK  in  the  Reign  of  Clotaire  the  Second.  See 
Predegaiius  8cholasticus,  Aimoinus  Monachus  Floriacensis,  De  Serres,  Mezoray,  Crispin,  &.C."  — Langbaine's  Account 
efEnjiL  Drawt.  Poetg^  p.  215. 

**  As  to  the  character  of  Bnmhalt,  or  Brunhaud,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  too  shocking  to  appear  upcm  the  stage, 
birtvry  has  still  represented  her  as  a  worse  devil  tlian  our  poets  have  done.  Thierry  and  Tlieodorct  or  The<ffibert  were 
ber  grandchildren,  whose  father  she  had  poi<<oned  when  ho  came  of  age,  in  order  to  keep  the  government  in  hur  own 
hiBdJi.  8he  irritated  Thierry  against  Theodibert,  whom  she  caused  him  to  slay,  and  then  poisoned  Thierry  in  hopes  that 
Ibe  statee  would  have  submitted  to  her  government ;  but  her  horrid  wickednesses  being  laid  open  to  tiie  iieers  of  France, 
she  was  accused  of  having  been  the  murderess  of  ten  kings,  bef^ide  debauching  tier  grandchild  Thiorr>',  making  him  put 
away  a  virtuous  wife  and  providing  him  with  missei<.  She  was  condemned  to  the  rack,  which  »^he  snfferod  three  days, 
was  then  carried  about  the  camp  upon  a  camel's  back,  afterwards  tied  by  the  feet  to  a  wild  mare,  and  im  dashed  in  pieces.'* 
— 8bwuu>. 

PniD  the  memoranda  of  llenslowe  we  learn  tliat  the  present  tragedy  was  preceded  by  a  dnma  on  the^^e  subject, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  our  times :  in  "  A  Note  of  all  suche  bookes  as  hrlong  to  the  Stocke,  and  such  as  I  have 
'      ^t  ance  the  3d  of  March,  1598,"  he  mentions  <*  BrunhowUe."  —  Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Bus  well),  iii.  316. 


PROLOGUE.' 


Wrr  is  become  an  antic,  and  puts  on 

Aj  many  shapes  of  yariation 

To  court  the  times'  applause,  as  the  times  dare 

Change  sereral  fashions ;  nothing  is  thought  rare 

Which  is  not  new  and  foUow'd  :  yet  we  know 

That  what  was  worn  some  twenty  years  ago 


Comes  into  grace  again  ;  and  we  pursue 
That  custom  by  presenting  to  your  view 
A  play  in  fashion  then,  not  doubting  now 
But  'twill  appear  the  same,  if  you  allow 
Worth  to  their  noble  memories,  whose  names 
Beyond  all  power  of  death  live  in  their  fames. 


1  **  The  Proiocae  is  the  same  as  that  prefixed  to  the  Noble  Gentleman.    To  which  play  it  belongs  cannot  be  decided." 
i  ProUgme]  Ftom  4to.  1649. 

(197) 
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THIEREY  AND  THEODORET. 


[▲CT  I. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONNEL 


Thiciry,  kinr  of  France. 
TiiEODORET,  bb  bnoClMr,  princ*  of  Aui^trada. 
Martell,!  MUmer  and  friend  tu  Tbeodorzt. 
I>E  ViTRY,  a  dMModed  officer. 

PROTALDY,  IMiranKNjr  to  BRL'NHALT. 

Leci're,  her  pbycician. 
Bawuber,  a  paodar. 
HiiniKnaeo. 

Htddiera. 


RerelleTB. 

Court  ien. 

PrieaL 

Pbrt. 

Gentlemaii,  Attendants. 

Brl'XHalt,  mother  to  ThibrrT  Mad  TBBOOOBET. 
Ordella,  queen  to  Thibrrt. 
Memberoe,  daughter  to  Tbbodoest. 
Ladies. 


SCENE,  —  AusTRAciA  AND  Francb. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  L  —  ^n  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of 

TlIEODOUET. 

Enter  Theodobet,  Buuxhalt,  and  Bawdbeh. 

Bnin,  Tax  me  with  these  hot  tainturea  !  * 
Theod,  You're  too  8udden  ; 
I  do  but  gently  tell  you  what  becomes  you, 
Aud  what  may  bend  your  honour ;  how  these 

courses 
f  )f  loose  and  lazy  pleasures,  not  suspected, 
lixit  done  and  known  ;  your  mind  that  grants 

no  limit, 
(And  all   your   actions  follow,*)   which  loose 

people, 
That  sec  but  through  a  mist  of  circumstance, 
Dare  term  ambitious  ;  all  your  ways  hide  sores 
Opening  in  the  end  to  nothing  but  ulcers. 
Your  instruments  like  thcbc  may  call  the  world. 
And  with  a  fearful  clamour,  to  examine 
Why,  and  to  what  we  govern.     From  example, 
If  not  for  virtue's  sake,  you  may  be  honest : 
There  haye  been  great  ones,  good  ones ;  and  'tis 

necessary, 
Because  you  arc  yourself,  and  by  yourself 
A  self-piece  from  the  touch  of  power  and  justice. 
You  should  command  yourself.     You  may  im- 
agine 
(Which  cozens  all  the  world,  but  chiefly  women) 
The  name#l  greatness  glorifies  your  actions. 
And  strong  power,  like  a  pent- house,  promises 
To  shade  you  from  opinion.  Take  heed,  mother ; 
And  let  us  all  take  heed  :  tliese^  most  abuse  us. 
The  sins  we  do,  people  behold  through  optics 
Which  slicw  *  them  ten  times  more  than  com- 
mon vices, 
And  often  multiply*  them  :  then  what  justice 
Dure  we  inflict  upon  the  weak  ottenders, 
When  wo  are  thieves  ourselves  r 


1  Maktcll]  "  their  noble  kinsman  '*  accordini^  to  4to. 
h'yUi ;  and  at  the  conclui^ion  of  the  play  Thierry  nays,  when 
dying,  *'  .Martell,  the  kuiKdum'a  youta  :  "but  see  tlie  speech 
(if  Brunhnlt,  next  column. 

«  taioturr*]  The  old  eds*.  have  "  taintum  "  and  *'  taintcre." 
Feward  gavo  the  latter.  The  EditufH  of  1778  rightly  printed 
"  taiiitureii,"  **  thmigh  thoy  du  not  remcnilier  luceting  with 
the  word  " !  It  occur*  elHewhen«  in  Ihe^  plays,  as  well  as 
in  Bhakenpeare,  &c. :  itee  Kirhardsoii's  Diet  in  v. 

»  folhw]  Old  ed*.  "  followH." 

•  7*Am0  most  abwte  lu]  **  The  word  tke^e  refeni  to  greatness 
and  power."    Ma»on. 

•  tktw]  Old  eds.  «*  shewn.'* 

•  ■mfty'yj  Old  eds.  "  multiplys." 


Brun,  This  is  Martell, 
Studied  and  penn'd  unto  you ;  whose  base  per- 
son, 
I  charge  you  by  the  love  you  owe  a  mother, 
And  as  you  hope  for  blessings  firom  her  prayers. 
Neither  to  give  belief  to  nor  allowance. 
Next,  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  from  whom  obedience 
Is  so  far  fled  that  you  dare  tax  a  mother. 
Nay,  further,  brand  her  honour  with  your  simn- 

ders. 
And  break  into  the  treasures  of  her  credit. 
Your  easiness  is  abused,  your  faith  freighted 
With  lies,  malicious  lies ;  your  merchant  Mia* 

chief; 
lie  that  ne'er  knew  more  trade  than  tales,  and 

tumbling 
Suspicions  into  honest  hearts.  What  you,  or  he» 
Or  all  the  world,  dare  lay  upon  my  worth. 
This  for  your  poor  opinions !     I  am  she, 
And  so  will  bear  myself,  whose  truth  and  white- 
ness 
Shall  ever  stand  as  far  from  these  detections 
As  you  from  duty.     Get  you  better  servants, 
People  of  honest  actions,  without  ends. 
And  whip  these  knaves  away ;  they  eat  your 

favours. 
And  turn  'em  uiito  poisons.     My  known  credit. 
Whom  all  the  courts  o'  this  side  Nile  have  en- 
vied. 
And  happy  she  could  cite  me,  brought  in  ques- 
tion. 
Now  in  my  hours  of  age  and  reverence, 
When  rather  superstition  should  be  render* d ! 
And  by  a  rush '  that  one  day's  warmth 
Hath  shot  up  to  this  swelling  !  Give  me  justiKe, 
Which  is  his  life. 

Theod.  This  is  an  impudence, 
(And  he  must  tell  you,^  that  till  now,  mother, 
Brought  you  a  son's  obedience,  and  now  breaks 

it) 
Above  the  sufferance  of  a  son. 

Baw,  Bless  us  ! 
For  I  do  now  begin  to  feel  myself 
Turning  into  a  halter,'  and  the  ladder 
Turning  from  me,  one  pulling  at  my  legs  too. 

[Atide. 
Theod,  These  truths  are  no  man's  tales,  but 
all  men's  troubles ; 

T  Antl  by  a  rushy  tc]  An  epithet  either  to  •*  nifh '»  or  to 

"  warmth  "  hns  dn>pped  ouL 
*  you]  Seward,  for  the  metre,  printed  "  you  so." 
»  Turning  into  a  ImUrr]  This  exprenion  puialed  Seward  : 

the  similar  phrase,  turning  into  bed^  is  cited  by  Weber. 
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They  are,  though  your  strange  greatness  would 

outstare  *em : 
Witnesift  the  daily  libels,  almost  ballads. 
In  every  place,  almost  in  every  province. 
Are  *  made  upon  your  lust ;  tavcm-discourses ; 
Crowds  cramm*d  with  whispers ;  nay,  the  holy 

temples 
Are  not  without  your  curses.    Now  you  would 

blush ; 
But  your  black  tainted  blood, dare  not  appear, 
For  fear  I  should  fright  that^^op, 
Brun.  Oh,  ye  gods  ! 
Theod.  Do  not  abuse  their  names :  they  see 

your  actions ; 
And  your  conceal'd  sins,  though  you  work  like 

moles, 
Lie*  level  to  their  justice. 
Brun,  Art  thou  a  son  } 
Thtod,  The  more  my  shame  is  of  so  bad  a 

mother. 
And  more  your  wretchedness  you  let  me  be  so. 
But,  woman,  (for  a  mother's  name  hath  left  me, 
Since  you  have  left  your  honour,)  mend  these 

ruins, 
And  build  again  that  broken  fame,  and  fairly, 
Your  most  intemperate  fires  have  burnt;  and 

quickly, 
Within  these  ten  days,  take  a  monastery, 
A  most  strict  house ;  a  house  where  none  may 

whisper, 
Where  no  more  light  is  known  but  what  may 

make  you 
Believe  there  is  a  day ;  where  no  hope  dwells, 

Nor  comfort  but  in  tears 

Bnm,  Oh,  misery ! 

Tkeod,   And  there   to   cold  repentance  and 

starv'd  penance 
Tie  your  succeeding  days ;  or,  curse  me  Heaven, 
If  all  youp  gilded  knaves,  brokers  '  and  bedders, 
Even  he  who  built  from  nothing,  strong  Pro- 

taldy,    • 
Be  not  made  ambling  geldings !  all  your  maids. 
If  that  name  do  not  shame  'em,  fed  with  spunges 
To  suck  away  their  rankness !  and  yourself 
Only  to  empty  pictures  and  dead  arras 
Offer  your  old  desires  ! 

Bnau  I  will  not  curse  you, 
Nor  by  a  prophecy  ux>on  your  pride. 
Though  Heaven  might  grant   me  both;    un- 
thankful, no ! 
I  nourished  you ;  'twas  I,  poor  I,  groan' d  for 

you; 
Twas  I  felt  what  you  suffer'd ;  I  lamented 
When  sickness  or  sad  hours  held  back  your 

sweetness ; 
Twas  I  pay*d  *  for  your  sleeps,  I  watch'd  your 

wakings; 
Hy  daily  cares  and  fears  that  rid,  play'd,  walk'd, 
Ducoun'd,  discover'd,  fed  and  fashioned  you 
To  what  you  are ;  and  am  I  thus  rewarded  ? 
Theod,  But  that  I  know  these  tears,  I  could 

dote  on  'em. 
And  kneel  to  catch  'em  aa  they  £aU,  then  knit 

'em 

1  Jht]  WeberpriBU  ** And  ** ! 
s  Lif  f  Old  cdsw  •*  LlM.** 
'  krwkrra]  i.  •.  pandarR, 

«  My'rfJ  ^  L  e.  Mffsred.'*  WaatB.  (8«ward  had  abmrd- 
il  aliered  it  to  •<  pcaj'd.") 


Into  an  armlet,  ever  to  bo  honour'd  : 
But,  woman,  they  arc  dangerous  drops,  deceit- 
ful. 
Full  of  the  weeper,  aijger  and  ill  nature. 
Brun,  In  ray  last  hours  despis'd  ! 
Theod,  That  text  should  tell 
How  ugly  it  becomes  you  to  err  thus  : 
Your  flames  arc  spent,  nothing  but  smoke  main- 
tains you ; 
And  those  your  favour  and  your  bounty  suffers,* 
Lie  not  with  you,  they  do  but  lay  lust  on  you. 
And  then  embrace  you  as  they  caught  a  paby  ; 
Your  power  they  may  love,  and,  like  Spanish 
jennets, 

Commit  with  such  a  gust 

Baw.  I  would  take  whipping. 
And  pay  a  fine  now  !  [Aside  and  exit, 

Theod,  But  were  you  once  disgrac'd, 
Or  fallen  in  wealth,  like  leaves  they  would  fly 

from  you. 
And    become    browse  for  every  beast.     You 

will'd  me 
To  stock  myself  with  better  friends  and  servants : 
With  what  face  dare  you  see  me,  or  any  man- 
kind. 
That  keep  a  race  of  such  unheard-of  relics, 
Bawds,  lechers,  leeches,  female  fornications, 
And  children  in  their  rudiments  to  vices, 
Old  men  to  shew  examples  and  (lest  art 
Should  lose  herself  in  act)  to  call  back  custom  ^ 
Leave  these,  and  live  like  Niobe ;  I  told  you 

how  j 
And  when  your  eyes  have  dropt  away  remem- 
brance 
Of  what  you  were,  I  am  your  son :  perform  it. 

[Exit, 
Brun,  Am  I  a  woman,  and  no  more  power 
in  me 
To  tie  this  tiger  up  ?  a  soul  to  no  end  ? 
Have  I  got  shame,  and  lost  my  will }  Brunhalt, 
From  thi!i  accurst^d  hour  forget  thou  bor'st  him, 
Or  any  part  of  thy  blood  gave  him  living ! 
Let  him  be  to  thee  an  antipathy, 
A  thing  thy  nature  sweats  at  and  turns  back- 
ward ; 
Throw  all  the  mischiefs  on  him  that  thyself^ 
Or  women  worse  than  thou  art,  have  flivented. 
And  kill  him  drunk  or  doubtful  I 

Re-enter  Bawdber,  with  Pbotaldy,  <ind  Lbcu&b. 

Baic,  Such  a  sweat 
I  never  was  in  yet :  clipt  of  my  minstrels, 
My  toys  to  prick  up  wenches  withal  1    Uphold 

me; 
It  runs  like  snow-balls  through  me. 

Brun.  Now,  my  varlets. 
My  slaves,   my  running  thoughts,  my  exeoa- 
tions  1 

Bate.  Lord,  how  she  looks  ! 

Brun.  Hell  take  ye  all ! 

Baw,  We  shall  be  gelt. 

Brun,  Y"our  mistress. 
Your  old  and  honour'd  mistress,  you  tir'd  cur- 

tal8,« 
Suffers  for  your  base  sins.    I  must  be  cloister*d« 

ft  gufferi]  Seward  gave  Sympeon'i  coi\jectttre,  —  **  auoi 
courn." 
•  cuTUd$]  L  e.  Bags. 
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Mew'd  up  to  make  me  virtuous  :  who  can  help 

this  ? 
Now  you  stand  still,  like  statues  !     Come,  Pro- 

taldy, 
One  kiss  before  I  perish  ;  kiss  me  strongly  ; 
Another,  and  a  third.  [Protaldy  kisses  her, 

Lee.  I  fear  not  gelding, 
As  long  as  she  holds  this  way. 

Bruu.  The  young  courser, 
That  unlick'd  lump  of  mine,  will  win*  thy  mis- 
tress : 
Must  I  be  chaste,  Protaldy  ? 

Prot.  Thus,  and  thus,  lady.  [Kisses  her. 

Brun.  It  shall  be  so  :  let  him  seek  fools  for 
vestals ; 
Here  is  my  cloister. 

Lee.  But  what  safety,  madam, 
Find  you  in  staying  here  ? 

Brun.  Thou  hast  hit  my  meaning : 
I  will  to  Thierry,  son  of  my  blessings. 
And  there  complain  me,  tell  my  tale  so  sub- 

tilely. 
That  the  cold  stones  shall  sweat,  and  statues 

mourn; 
And  thou  shalt  weep,  Protaldy,  in  my  witness, 
And  there  *  forswear  — 

Prot.'  Yes ;  any  thing  but  gelding. 
I  am  not  yet  in  quiet,  noble  lady  : 
liCt  it  be  done  to-night,  for  without  doubt 
To-morrow  we  are  capons. 

lit  an.  Sleep  shall  not  seize  me. 
Nor  any  food  befriend  mc  but  thy  kisses. 
Ere  I  forsake  this  desert.     I  live  honest ! 
He  may  as  well  bid  dead  men  walk.     I  humbled 
Or  bent  below  my  power  !  lot  night- dogs  tear 

me, 
And  gobhns  ride  me  in  my  sleep  to  jelly, 
Ere  I  forsake  my  sphere  ! 
Lee,  This  place  you  will. 
Brun,  What's  that  to  you  or  any  ? 
You  dose,*  you  powder* d  pigsboncs,  rhubarb- 
glister,* 
Must  you  know  my  designs  ?  a  college  on  ®  you 
The  proverb  makes  but  fools. 

Prot.  But,  noble  lady 

Brun,  You.  [are]  '  a  saucy  ass  too.    Oflf  I  will 
not, 
If  you  but  anger  me,  till  a  sow-gelder 
Have  cut  you  all  like  colts.     Hold  me,  and  kiss 

me. 
For  I  am  too  much  troubled.     Make  up  my 

treasure. 
And  get  me  horses  private ;  come,  about  it ! 

[Exeunt. 

1  vin]  "  i.  e.  will  make  you  lo«e  ber,  will  p^parate  you 
from  ber."  Maboti.  The  word  Kcarcely  require:^  explana- 
tion ;  yet  It  had  pen)lexcd  Ihe  editoro. 

«  there]  Altered  by  t>eward  to  "  these  j "  and  so  his  suc- 
cenmn. 

*  ProL]  Both  old  and  modem  eds.  "  Baw." 

*  dose]  Old  edB.  "  dos.'je,"  and  "  doss."  Tha  modem  edl- 
tom  give,  with  Reward,  *'  dross."  In  act  v.  ac.  2,  Thierry 
says  to  the  Doctors, 

"  have  I  not  endured 
More  than  a  mang>'  dog,  among  your  doses  1  '* 
whore  the  4to«  have  "  dosses :  "  and  Brunhalt  is  now  ad- 
drcjHine  her  phyHlcian,  Lcnire. 

*  fliifter]  Altered  by  the  editors  of  1778  to  "  clisters,"  and 
by  Weber  to  "  gliater!<." 

«  on]  i.  e.  oC    The  editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print "  o£" 
'  art]  Inserted  by  Seward. 


SCENE  II.  —  Another  Apartment  in  the  same, 
F.nter  Tueodorht,  Martell,  and  Attendants. 

Theod.  Though  I  assure  myself,  MartcU,  your 
counsel 
Had  no  end  ^  but  allegiance  and  my  honour, 
Yet  I  am  jealous  I  have  pass'd  the  bounds 
Of  a  son's  duty  :  for,  suppose  her  worse 
Than  your  *  report,  not  by  bare  circumstance 
But  evident  proof  conlirm'd,  has  given  her  out; 
Yet  since  all  weaknesses  in  a  kingdom  are 
No  more  to  be  severely  punish'd  than 
The  faults  of  kings  are  by  the  Thunderer, 
As  oft  as  they  offend,  to  be  revcng'd ; 
If  not  for  piety,  yet  for  policy. 
Since  some  are  of  necessity  to  be  spar'd, 
I  might,  and  now  I  wish  I  had  not  look'd 
With  such  strict  eyes  into  her  follies. 

Mart.  Sir, 
A  duty  well  discharg*d  is  never  followed 
By  sad  repentance  ;  nor  did  your  highness  ever 
Make  pajinent  of  the  debt  you  ow'd  her,  better 
Than  in  your  late  reproofs,  not  of  her,  but 
Those  crimes  that  made  her  worthy  of  reproof. 
The  most  remarkable  point  in  which  kings  differ 
From  private  men,  is  that  they  not  alone 
Stand  bound  to  be  in  themselves  innocent. 
But  that  all  such  as  are  allied  to  them 
In  nearness  or  dependence,  by  their  care 
Should  be  free  from  suspicion  of  all  crime  : 
And  you  have  reap'd  a  double  benefit 
From  this  last  j^reat  act ;  first,  in  the  restraint 
Of  her  lost  pleasures,**^  you  remove  the  example 
From  others  of  the  like  licentiousness  ; 
Then,  when  'tis  known  that  your  severity 
Kxtendcd  to  your  mother,  who  dares  hope  for 
The  least  indulgence  or  connivance  in 
The  easiest  slips  that  may  prove  dangerous 
To  you  or  to  the  kingdom  ? 

Theod,  I  must  grant 
Your  reasons  good,  Martell,  if,  as  she  is 
My  mother,  she  had  been  my  subject,  or 
That  only  here  she  could  maJce  challenge  to 
A  place  of  being  :  but  I  know  her  temper, 
And  fear  (if  such  a  word  become  a  king) 
That,  in  discovering  her,  I  have  let  loose 
A  tigress,  whose  rage,  being  shut  up  in  dark- 
ness. 
Was  grievous  only  to  herself;  which,  brought 
Into  the  view  of  light,  her  cruelty, 
Provok'd  by  her  own  shame,  will  turn  on  him 
That  foolishly  presum'd  to  lei  her  see 
The  loath'd  shape  of  her  own  deformity. 

Mart.  Beasts  of  that  nature,  when  rebellious 
threats 
Begin  to  appear  only  in  their  eyes, 
Or  any  motion  that  may  give  suspicion 
Of  the  least  violence,  should  be  chain'd  up  ; 
Their  fangs  and  teeth,  and  all  their  means  of 

hurt, 
Par'd  off  and  knock'd  out ;  and,  so  made  unable 
To  do  ill,  they  would  soon  begin  to  loathe  it. 
I'll  apply  nothing ;  but  had  your  grace  done. 
Or  would  do  yet,  what  your  less-forward  zeal 

8  no  end]  Weber  prints  "  no  otiier  end  ** .' 
»  your]  A  correction  by  Seward.    Old  eda.  "you." 
10  Uist  pleasures]  *•  That  is,  pleasures  now  lost  to  her, 
which  she  is  compelled  to  relinquish."    Masor. 


In  words  did  only  threaten,  far  less  danger 
Would  grow  from  ncting  it  on  her  than  may 
Perhaps  have  being  from  her  apprehension 
Of  what  may  once  be  practis'd :  for,  believe  it, 
Who,  confident  of  his  own  power,  presumes 
To  spend  threats  on  an  enemy  that  hath  means 
To  shun  the  worst  they  can  effect,  gives  armour 
To  keep  off  his  own  strength ;  nay,  more,  dis- 
arms 
Himself,  and  lies  unguarded  'gainst  all  harms 
Or  doubt  or  malice  may  produce. 

Theod.  Tis  true :  . 
And  such  a  desperate  cure  I  would  have  us'd. 
If  the  intemperate  patient  had  not  been 
So  near  me  as  a  mother  ;  but  to  her, 
And  from  me,  gentle  unguents  only  were 
To  be  applied  :  and  as  physicians, 
When  they  are  sick  of  fevers,  eat  themselves 
Such  viands  as  by  their  directions  are 
Forbid  to  others,  though  alike  discas'd  ; 
So  she,  considering  what  she  is,  may  challenge 
Those  cordials  to  restore  her,  by  her  birth 
And  privilege,  which  at  no  suit  must  be 
Granted  to  others. 

Xfart,  May  your  pious  care 
Effect  but  what  it  aim'd  at !     I  am  silent. 

Enter  De  Vitry. 

Theod.  WTiat  laugh* d  you  at,  sir  ? 

De  Vit.  I  have  some  occasion, 
I  should  not  else ;  and  the  same  cause  perhaps 
That  makes  me  do  so,  may  beget  in  you 
A  contrary  effect. 

Theod,  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

De  Vit,  I  see,  and  joy  to  see,  that  sometimes 

poor  men 

(And  moat  of  such  are  good)  stand  more  indebted 

For  means  to  breathe  to  such  as  are  held  yicious. 

Than  those  that  wear,  like  hypocrites,  on  their 

foreheads 
The  ambitious  titles  of  just  men  and  virtuous. 

3iart,  Speak  to  the  purpose. 

De  Vit.  Who  would  e'er  lave  thought 
The  good  old  queen,  your  highness'  reverend 

mother, 
Into  whose  house  (which  was  an  academe. 
In  which  all  principles  of  lust  were  practis'd) 
No  soldier  might  presume  to  set  his  foot ; 
At  whose  most  blessc^d  intercession 
AU  offices  in  the  state  were  charitably 
Conferr'd  on  pandars,  o'er-wom  chamber-wres- 
tlers. 
And  such  physicians  as  knew  how  to  kill 
With  safety,  under  the  pretence  of  saving. 
And  such- like  children  of  a  monstrous  peace  ; 
That  she,  I  say,  should  at  the  length  provide 
That  men  of  war  and  honest  younger  brothers, 
That  would  not  owe  their  feeding  to  their  cod- 
piece. 
Should   be  esteem' d  of  more  than  moths,^  or 

drones. 
Or  idle  vagabonds ! 

Theod.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it ; 
Prithee,  what  course  takes  she  to  do  this  ? 

De  Vit.  One 
Ihat  cannot  fiiil :  she  and  her  virtuous  train. 


>  wutAe]  8«ward*s  conection.    Old  eds.  "  motben." 


With  her  jewels  and  all  that  was  worthy  ■  the 

carrying. 
The  last  night  left  the  court ;  and,  as  'tis  more 
Than  said,  for  'tis  confirm'd  by  such  as  met  her, 
She's  fled  unto  your  brother. 

Theod.  How! 

De  Vit.  Nay,  storm  not ; 
For  ii'  that  wicked  tongue  of  hers  hath  not 
Forgot  its  pace,  and  Thierry  be  a  prince 
Of  such  a  liery  temper  as  report 
Has  given  him  out  for,  you  shall  have  cause  to 

use 
Such  poor  men  as  myself,  and  thank  us  too 
For  coming  to  you  and  -without  petitions  : 
Pray  Heaven  reward  the  good  old  woman  for't  !* 

Mart.  I  foresaw  this. 

Theod.  1  hear  a  tempest  coming. 
That  sings  mine  and  my  kingdom's  ruin.     Haste, 
And  cause  a  troop  of  horse  to  fetch  her  back  — 
Yet  stay :  why  should  I  use  means  to  bring  in 
A  plague  that  of  herself  hath  left  me  ?    Muster 
Our  soldiers  up ;  we'll  stand  upon  our  guard ; 
For  we  shall  be  attempted  —  Yet  forbear : 
The  inequality  of  our  powers  will  yield  me 
Nothing  but  loss  in  their  defeature.     Something 
Must  be  done,  and  done  suddenly.     Save  your 

labour : 
In  this  I'll  use  no  counsel  but  mine  own  ; 
That  course,  though  dangerous,  is  best.     Com- 
mand 
Our  daughter  be  in  readiness  to  attend  us. 
Martell,  your  company,  —  and,  honest  Vitry, 
Thou  wilt  along  with  me  r 

De  Vit.  Yes,  any  where ; 
To  be  worse  than  I  am  here,  is  past  my  fear. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  n. 


SCENE   I.  —  Before  the  Palace  of  Thiehey. 

EtUer  Thierry,  Brunhalt,  Bawdber,  Lecure, 
and  Attendants. 
Thi.  You  are  here  in  a  sanctuary ;  and  that 
viper 

iWho,  since  he  hath  forgot  to  be  a  son, 
much  disdain  to  think  of  as  a  brother) 
Had  better,  in  despite  of  all  the  gods, 
To  have  raz'd  their  temples  and  spum'd  down 

their  altars, 
Than,  in  his  impious  abuse  of  you, 
To  have  call'd  on  my  just  anger. 

Brun.  Princely  son. 
And  in  this  worthy  of  a  nearer  '  name, 
I  have  in  the  relation  of  my  wrongs 
Been  modest,  and  no  word  my  tongue  dcUver'd 
To  express  my  insupportable  injuries 
But  gave  my  heart  a  wound  :  nor  has  my  grief 
Being  from  what  I  suffer  ;  but  that  he, 
Degenerate  as  he  is,  should  be  the  actor 
Of  my  extremes,  and  force  mc  to  divide 

a  wottMy]  Altered  by  Seward,  for  the  raetre,  to  "  worth.'* 

*  nearer]   So    Seward,  and    hin   successora.      Old    eds. 

"  neere '*  and  "  near."    f  «U{$pect  that  the  right  reading  is 

"  so  near  a  name  "  —  for  what  name  could  be  ntarer  than 

that  of  son  1    Compare  14th  line  of  thiit  page. 
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The  fires  of  brotherly  affection,  ^ 
Which  should  make  but  one  flame. 

Thi.  That  part  of  his, 
As  it  deserves,  shall  bum  no  more,  if  or 
The  tears  of  orphans,  widows,  or  all  such 
As  dare  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  lord, 
Join'd  to  your  wrongs,  with  his  heart-blood  have 

power 
To  put  it  out :  and  you,  and  these  your  servants. 
Who  in  our  favours  shall  find  cause  to  know, 
In  that  they  left  not  you,  how  dear  we  hold 

them. 
Shall  give  Theodoret  to  understand 
His  ignorance  of  the  priceless  jewel  which 
He  did  possess  in  you,  mother,  in  you  ; 
Of  which  I  am  more  proud  to  be  the  owner,* 
Than  if  the  absolute  rule  of  all  the  world 
Were  offer*d  to  this  hand.     Once  more,  you  are 

welcome ; 
Which  with  all  ceremony  due  to  greatness 
I  would  make  known,  but  that  our  just  revenge 

Enter  Pbotaldy  with  Soldiers. 

Admits  not  of  delay.  —  Your  hand,  lord-general. 
Brun.  Your  favour  and  his  merit,  I  may'  say. 
Have  made  him  such  :  but  I  am  jealous  how 
Your  subjects  will  receive  it. 
7%i.  How  !  my  subjects  ? 
What  do  you  make  of  me  ?    Oh  Heaven  I  my 

subjects  ? 
How  base  should  I  esteem  the  name  of  prince, 
If  that  poor  dust  were  any  thing  before 
The  whurlwind  of  my  absolute  command ! 
Let  'em  be  happy,  and  rest  so  contented, 
They  pay  the  tribute  of  their  hearts  and  knees 
To  such  a  prince,  that  not  alone  has  power 
To  keep  his  own,  but  to  cncreose  it ;  that. 
Although  he  hath  a  body  may  add  to 
The  fam'd  night-labour  of  strong  Hercules, 
Yet  is  the  master  of  a  continence 
That  so  can  temper  it,  that  I  forbear 
Their  daughters  and  their  wives ;  whose  hands, 

though  strong, 
As  yet  have  never  drawn  by  unjust  mean 
Their  proper  wealth  into  my  treasury  — 
But  I  grow  glorious  *  —  and  let  them  beware 
That,  in  their  least  repining  at  my  pleasures, 
They  change  not  a  mUd  prince  (for,  if  provok'd, 
I  dare  and  will  be  so)  into  a  tyrant. 

Bnm,  You  see  there's  hope  that  we  shall  rule 

again,       [Apart  to  Lbcu&e  and  Bawdbbiu 
And  your  fallen  fortunes  rise. 
Baw.  I  hope  your  highness 
Is  pleas'd  that  I  should  still  hold  my  place  with 

you; 
For  I  have  been  so  long  us'd  to  provide  you 
Fresh  bits  of  flesh  since  mine  grew  stale,  that 

surely, 


1 toUmd* 

Tktjlrts  ^  brotkerif  i^Mum]  "  Mr.  Theotald  has  vwy 
Jiivtly  put  in  the  roanin,  EtoeUa  a»d  Polpiku,  The  meu- 
phor  in  a  nobl«  allutioo  to  the  remarkable  poetic  fiction  of 
the  flames  of  their  funeral  pyre  dividing  and  flying  aaun- 
der."    t^EWAKo. 

■  ewjwr]  Old  eds.  •«  doner »»  and  *' donor." —  «*  Omicr 
ieemed  at  first  aicht  eelf-evidently  the  true  reading  both  to 
Mr.  Bympeon  and  myself.*'    Skwako. 


*  aMy]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "must"  ! 


*Tiiatie,vaiB-florious.**    Masoit. 


If  cashier'd  now,  I  shall  prove  a  bad  cater  * 
In  the  fish-market  of  cold  Chastity. 

Lee,  Forme,  I  am  your  own  j  nor,  since  I  first 
Knew  what  it  waste  serve  you,  have  remembw'd 
I  had  a  soul,  but  such  a  one  whose  essence 
Depended  wholly  on  your  highness'  pleasure ; 

And  therefore,  madam 

Brun,  Rest  assur'd  you  are 
Such  instruments  we  must  not  lose. 
Lee,  Baw,  Our  service. 
Thi,  You  have  view'd  them  then ;  what's  your 
opinion  of  them  ? 
In  this  dull  time  of  peace  we  have  prepar'd  'em 
Apt  for  the  war ;  ha  ? 

Prot.  Sir,  they  have  limbs 
That  promise  strength  sufficient,  and  rich  ar- 
mours. 
The  soldier's  best-lov'd  wealth  :  more,  it  appears 
They  have  been  drill'd,  nay,  very  prettily  dnll'd, 
For  many  of  them  can  discharge  their  musquets 
Without  the  danger  of  throwing  off  their  heads. 
Or  being  offensive  to  the  standers-by 
By  sweating  too  much  backwards ;  nay,  I  find 
They  know  the  right  and  left-hand  file,  and  may 
With  some  impulsion  no  doubt  be  brought 
To  pass  the  A^  B,  C,  of  war,  and  come 
Unto  the  horn-book. 

Thi,  Well,  that  care  is  yours ; 
And  see  that  you  effect  it. 

Prot,  I  am  slow 
To  promise  much ;  but  if  within  ten  days, 
By  precepts  and  examples,  not  drawn  from 
Worm-eaten  precedents  of  the  Roman  wars. 
But  from  mine  own,  I  make  them  not  transcend 
All  that  e'er  yet  bore  arms,  let  it  be  said, 
Protaldy  brags,  which  wdtild  be  imto  me 
As  hateful  as  to  be  esteem'd  a  coward : 
For,  sir,  few  captains  know  the  way  to  win  'em,' 
And  make  the  soldiers  valiant.     You  shall  see 

me 
Lie  with  them  in  their  trenches,  talk,   and 

drink. 
And  be  together  dtunk ;  and,  what  seems  stran- 
ger, 
We'll  sometimes  wench  together ;  which,  once 

practis'd. 
And  with  some  other  rare  ^  and  hidden  arts,^ 
They  being  all  made  mine,  I'll  breathe  into 

them 
Such  fearless  resolution  and  such  fervour, 
That  though  I  brought  them  to  besiege  a  fort 
Whose  walls  were  steeple-high  and  cannon- 
proof. 
Not  to  be  undennin'd,  they  should  fiy  up 
Like  swallows  ;  and,  the  parapet  once  won. 
For  proof  of  their  obedience,  if  I  will'd  them. 
They  should  leap  down  again ;  and,  what  is 
more. 


i  eater]  A  word  of  frequent  occurrence,  ~  altered  by  Se- 
ward to  the  modem  fiarm,  ^  caterer ;  "  and  so  hia  eaccce- 
aora. 

•  'cml  The  Editors  of  1778,  and  Weber,  choae  to  give  with 
fol.  167&/*  him ; "  and  were  consequently  obliged  In  the  next 
line  to  alter  **  soldiers  '*  to  **  soldier." 

7  rare]  Seward's  emendation,  which  hia  anccstiw  re- 
jected.   Old  eds.  "  care.'* 

•  «rt»1  A  correction  by  Sympeon  and  Seward.  Old  edA 
*«  acts :  '^  the  words  are  vecy  frequently  coiUbuiided  bf  early 
printen. 
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By  some  directions  they  should  have  from  mc, 
Not  break  their  necks. 

ThL  This  is  above  belief. 

Brun.  Sir,  on  my  knowledge,  though  he  hath 
spoke  much. 
He's  able  to  do  more. 

L^e,  She  means  on  her.  [Aiide, 

Brun.  And  howsoever,  in  his  thankfulness 
For  some  few  favours  done  him  by  myself, 
He  left  Austracia ;  not  Theodoret, 
Though  he  was  chiefly  aim'd  at,  could  have 

laid. 
With  all  his  dukedom's  power,  that  shame  upon 

him, 
\Vhich,  in  his  barbarous  malice  to  my  honour, 
He  swore  with  threats  to  effect. 

TM.  I  cannot  but 
Believe  you,  madam.  —  Thou  art  one  degree 
Grown  nearer  to  my  heart,  and  I  am  proud 
To  have  in  thee  so  glorious  a  plant 
Transported  hither :  in  thy  conduct  we 
Go  on  assur'd  of  conquest ;  our  remove 
Shall  be  ^-ith  the  next  sun. 

Enter   Theodo&et,   Memberoe,   Mabtbll,   and 
Db  Vitby. 

Lee.  Amazement  leave  mc  ! 
Tishe. 

Bate,  We  are  again  undone  ! 

PrxK,  Our  guilt 
Hath  no  assurance  nor  defence. 

Bttw.  If  now 
Your  ever-ready  wit  fail  to  protect  us, 
We  shall  be  all  discover' d. 

Bntn.  Be  not  so 
In  your  amazement  and  your  foolish  fears  : 
I  am  prepar'd  for't. 

Theod.  How  !  not  one  poor  welcome, 
In  answer  of  so  long  a  journey  made 
Only  to  see  you,*  brother  ? 

Thi.  I  have  stood 
Silent  thus  long,  and  am  yet  unresolved 
Whether  to  entertain  thee  Q|||!niy  sword, 
As  fits  a  parricide  of  a  motbtt's  honour  ; 
Or  whether,  being  a  prince,  I  yet  stand  bound 
(Though  thou  art  here  condemn' d)  to  give  thee 

hearing 
Before  I  execute.     What  foolish  hope,  — 
Nay,  pray  you,  forbear,  —  or  desperate  madness 

rather, 
(Unless  thou  com'st  assur'd  I  stand  in  debt 
As  far  to  all  impiety  as  thyself,) 
Has  made  thee  bring  thy  neck  unto  the  axe  ? 
Since  looking  only  here,  it  cannot  but 
Draw    fresh   blood  from    thy   sear'd-up    con- 
science. 
To  make  thee  sensible  of  that  horror  which 
They  ever  bear  about  them,  that,  like  Nero  — 
Like,  said  I  ?   thou  art  worse,  since  thou  dar'st 

strive 
In  her  defame  to  murder  thine  '  alive. 

Theod.  That  she  that  long  since  had  the  bold- 
ness to 
Be  a  bad  woman,  (though  I  T^vish  some  other 
Should  BO  report  her,)  could  not  want  the  cun- 
ning, 

1  fou\  Old  ed*.**  your." 

s  tUjw]  *' Means,  thy  mother."    MAton. 


Since  they  go  hand  in  hand,  to  lay  fair  colours 
On  her  black  crimes,  I  was  resolv'd  *  before  ; 
Nor  make  I  doubt  but  that  she  hath   impoi- 

son'd 
Your  good  opinion  of  me,  and  so  far 
Incens'd  your  rage  against  me,  that  too  late 
I  come  to  plead  my  innocence. 

Brun.  To  excuse 
Thy  impious  scandals  rather. 

Prot.  Rather  forc'd  • 

With  fear  to  bo  compell'd  to  come. 

Thi.  Forbear  ! 

Theod.  This  moves  not  me ;  and  yet,  had  I 
not  been 
Transported. on  my  own  integrity, 
I  neither  am  so  odious  to  my  subjects. 
Nor  yet  so  barren  of  defence,  but  that 
By  force  I  could  have  justified  my  guilt. 
Had  I  been  faulty.     But  since  innocence 
Is  to  itself  an  hundred  thousand  guards. 
And  that  there  is  no  son  but  though  he  owe 
That  name  to  an  ill  mother,  but  stands  bound 
Rather  to  take  away,  with  his  own  danger, 
From  the  number  of  her  faults,   than,  for  his 

own 
Security,  to  add  unto  them  ;  this. 
This  hath  made  me,  to  prevent  the  expense 
Of  blood  on  both  sides,  the  injuries,  the  rapes, 
(Pages  that  ever  wait  upon  the  war,) 
The  account   of  all  which,  since  you   are  the 

cause. 
Believe  it,  would  have  been  required  from  you ; 
Rather,  I  say,  to  offer  up  my  daughter. 
Who  living  only  could  revenge  my  death, 
With  my  heart-blood,  a  sacrifice  to  your  anger, 
Than  that  you  should  draw  on  your  head  more 

curses 
Than  yet  you  have  deserv'd. 

Thi.  I  do  begin 
To  feel  an  alteration  in  my  nature, 
And,  in  his  fuU-sail'd  confidence,  a  shower 
Of  gentle  rain,  that,  falling  on  the  fire 
Of  my  hot  rage,   hath  quench'd  it.     Ha  !     I 

would 
Once  more  speak  roughly  to  him,  and  I  will ; 
Yet  there  is  something  whispers  to  me,  that 
I  have  said  too  much.     [Aside.]  —  How  is  my 

heart  divided 
Between  the  duty  of  a  son  and  love 
Due  to  a  brother  !     Yet  I  am  sway'd  here, 
And  must  ask  of  you,  how  'tis  possible 
You  can  affect  *  me,  that  have  learn' d  to  hate 
Where  you  should  pay  all  love  ? 

Theod.  Which,  join'd  with  duty. 
Upon  my  knees  1  should  be  proud  to  tender, 
Had  she  not  us'd  herselt'  so  many  swords 
To  cut  those  bonds  that  tied  me  to  it. 

Thi.  Fie, 
No  more  of  that ! 

Theod,  Alas,  it  is  a  theme 
I  take  no  pleasure  to  discourse  of !  would 
It  could  as  soon  be  buried  to  the  world. 
As  it  should  die  to  me  !  nay,  more,  I  wish 
(Next  to  my  part  of  Heaven)  that  she  would 

spend 
The  last  part  of  her  life  so  here,  that  all 

3  rtsoWd]  i.  e.  Katinfied,  convinced. 
*  afftu]  *»  i.  e.  love."    VVcbeiu 
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Indifferent  judges  might  condemn  me  for 
A  most  malicious  slanderer,  nay,  text  *  it 
Upon  my  forehead.  —  If  you  hate  me,  mother, 
Put  me  to  such  a  shame ;  pray  you,  do  !     Be- 
lieve it. 
There  is  no  glory  that  may  fall  upon  mc, 
Can  equal  the  delight  I  should  receive 
In  that  disgrace  ;  provided  the  repeal 
Of  your  long-banish'd  virtues  and  good  name 
Usher'd  mc  to  it.   • 

ThL  See,  she  shews  herself 
An  easy  mother,  which  her  tears  confirm. 

Theod.  'Tis   a  good  sign;  the    comfortables t 
rain 
I  over  saw. 

Thi.  Embrace.  —  Why,  this  is  well : 

[Theodoret  embraces  Bbunhalt. 
May  never  more  but  love  in  you,  and  duty 
On  your  part,  rise  between  you  ! 

Bawt  Do  you  hear,  lord- general  ? 
Does  not  your  new-stamp'd  honour  on  the  sud- 
den 
Begin  to  grow  sick  ? 

Prot,  Yes;  I  find  it  fit, 
That,  putting  off  my  armour,  I  should  think  of 
Some  honest  hospital  to  retire  to. 

BaiD.  Sure, 
Although  I  am  a  bawd,  yet  being  a  lord, 
They  cannot  whip   me  for't :  what's  your  opin- 
ion? 
Lee,  The  beadle  will  resolve  *  you,  for  I  can- 
not : 
There's  something  that  more  near  concerns  my- 
self, 
That  calls  upon  me. 

Mart.  Note  but  yonder  scarabs,' 
That  Uv'd  upon  the  dung  of  her  base  pleas- 
ures; 
How  from    the   fear  that  she  may  yet  prove 

honest 
Hang  down  their  wicked  heads  ! 

De  Vit.  WTiat's  that  to  me  ? 
Though  they  and  all  the  polecats  of  the  court 
Were  truss' d  together,  I  perceive  not  how 
It  can  advantage  me  a  cardecu/ 
To  help  to  keep  me  honest. 

[A  horn  sounded  within. 

Enter  a  Post. 
7%i.  How  !  from  whence  ? 
Post.  [Giving  letters  to  Tm.]  These  letters  will 

resolve  your  grace. 
Thi.  What  speak  they  ?  —  [Reads. 

How  all  things  meet  to  make  mc  this  day  happy  ! 
See,  mother,  brother,  to  your  reconcilement 
Another  blessing,  almost  equal  to  it, 
Is  coming  towards  me  !  my  contracted  wife, 
Ordella,  daughter  of  wise  Datarick, 
The  king  of  Arragon,  is  on  our  confines : 
Then  to  arrive  at  such  a  time,  when  you 
Are  happily  here  to  honour  with  your  pres- 
ence 


I  Our  long-deferr'd  but  much-wish'd  nuptial. 
Falls  out  above  expression !     Heaven  be  pleas'd 
That  I  may  use  these  blessings  pour'd  on  me 
With  moderation ! 

Brun.  Hell  and  Furies  aid  mc. 
That  I  may  have  power  to  avert  the  plagues. 
That  press  upon  me  !  [Aside, 

Thi,  Two  days'  journey,  say'st  thou  ? 
We  will  set  forth  to  meet  her.    In  the  mean 

time. 
See  all  things  be  prepar'd  to  entertain  her. 

[To  Attendants. 
Nay,  let  me  have  your  companies  ;  there's  a 

forest 
In  the  midway  shall  yield  us  hunting  sport. 
To  ease  our  travel.     I'll  not  have  a  brow 
But  shall  wear  mirth  upon  it ;  therefore  clear 

them : 
We'll  wash  away  all  sorrow  in  glad  feasts  ; 
And  the  war  we*  mean[t]  to  men,  well  make  on 

beasts. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brunhalt,  Bawdbbr,  Peo- 
TALDY,  atui  Lecubb. 
Brun.  Oh,  that  I  had  the  magic  to  transform 

you 
Into  the  shape  of  such,  that  your  own  hounds 
Might    tear    you    piece-meal !  —  Are   you    so 

stupid  r 
No  word  of  comfort  ?    Have  I  fed  you,  moths,* 
From  my  excess  of  moisture  with  such  cost. 
And  can  you  yield  no  other  retribution 
But  to  devour  your  maker  ?  pandar,  spungc, 
Impoisoner,  all  grown  barren  ? 

Prot.  You  yourself. 
That  arc  our  mover,  and  for  whom  alone 
We  live,  have  fail'd  yourself  in  giving  way 
To  the  reconcilement  of  your  sons. 

Lee.  Which  if 
You  had  prevented,  or  would  teach  us  how 
They  might  again  be  sever'd,  we  could  easily 
Remove  all  other  hindrances  that  stop 
The  passage  of  your  pleasures. 

Baic,  And  for  n^ 
If  I  fail  in  my  office  to  provide  you 
Fresh  delicates,  hang  mc  ! 

Brun.  Oh,  you  are  dull,  and  find  not 
The  cause  of  my  vexation  !  their  reconcilement 
Is  a  mock  castle  built  upon  the  sand 
By  children,  which,  when  I  am  pleas'd  to  o'er- 

throw, 
I  can  with  ease  spurn  down. 

Ia)c.  If  so,  from  whence 
Grows  your  affliction  ? 

Brun.  My  grief  comes  along 
With  the  new  queen,  in  whose  grace  all  my 

power 
Must  suffer  shipwreck.     For  me  now, 
ITiat  hitherto  have  kept  the  first,  to  know 
A  second  place,  or  yield  the  least  precedence 
To  any  other,  's  death ;  to  have  my  8leei>s 
Less  cnquird  after,  or  ray  rising  u]) 
Saluted  with  less  reverence,  or  my  gates 


1  te*#l  "I.  e.  write,  mark."  Rr.Ro, — who  Incorrectly 
Mato<  that  Tolio  167U,  has  ''  loxtc :  "  it  hao,  liJcp  tho  earlier 
•di«., "  toxde." 

*  rMo/vf ]  i.  e.  ratiitfy,  inform. 

»  itCMmb*\  **l  e.  beetles."    Wkbbr. 

4  rardccK)  A  French  coin  —  quart  d'ieu^  tho  quarter  of  a 
erown. 


6  you,  moths]  Old  cils.  "  y»u  inothen*.''  — "  This,"  nayi 
SewanI,  "  U  iho  >«ec«iid  time  that  mutkers  has  l»i»en  intruded 

I  into  the  text.  Mouths  i>  ht^re  pretty  evidently  tho  true 
word  ;"  and  accorlincly  thenuMlcrn  edition-*  exhibit  "your 

i  mouths  "  I  That  the  misprint  to  which  he  refers'  (i«ee  p.  131) 
should  not  have  led  Seward  to  the  right  reading  in  the  pres- 

\  ent  passage,  i^  beyond  my  comprehension. 
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Empty  of  suitors*  or  the  King's  great  favours 
To  pass  through  any  hand  but  mine,  or  he 
Himself  to  be  directed  by  another, 
Would  be  to  mo  —  do  you   understand  me 

yet? 
No  means  to  prevent  this  ? 

Prot,  Fame  gives  her  out 
To  be  a  woman  of  a  chastity 
Not  to  be  wrought  upon  ;  and  therefore,  madam, 
For  me,  though  I  have  pleas'd  you,  to  attempt 

her, 
Were  to  no  purpose. 

Brun.  Tush,  some  other  way  ! 

Baw.  Faith,  I  know  none  else  ;  all  my  bring- 
ing-up 
Aim'd  at  no  other  learning. 

Lee,  Give  me  leave  ; 
If  ray  art  fail  me  not,  I  have  thought  on 
A  speeding  project. 

Bnm.  What  is't  ?  but  effect  it. 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  iEsculapius  ; 
Thy  image  shall  be  set  up  in  pure  gold, 
To  which  I  will  fall  down,  and  worship  it 

Lee,  The  lady  is  fair  ? 

Brun,  Exceeding  fair. 

Lee.  And  young  ? 

Brun,  Some  fifteen  at  the  most. 

Lee.  And  loves  the  King 
With  equal  ardour  r 

Brufi,  More  ;  she  dotes  on  him. 

Lee,  Well,  then ;  what  think  you  if  I  make 
a  drink, 
Which,  given  unto  him  on  the  bridal-night, 
Shall  for  five  days  so  rob  his  faculties 
Of  all  ability  to  pay  that  duty 
^^^lich  new-made  wives  expect,  that  she  shall 

swear 
She  is  not  match' d  to  a  man  ? 

Prot,  Twere  rare. 

Lee.  And  then, 
If  she  have  any  part  of  woman  in  her. 
She'll  or  fly  out,  or  at  least  give  occasion 
Of  such  a  breach  which  ^'er  can  be  made 

up; 
Since  he  that  to  all  else  did  never  fail 
Of  as  much  as  could  bo  perform'd  by  man, 
Proves  only  ice  to  her. 

Brun,  'Tis  excellent. 

Baw,  The  physician 
Helps  ever  at  a  dead  lift ;  a  fine  calling, 
That  can  both  raise  and  take  down  :  out  upon 
thee  ! 

Brun.    For    this    one    service,    I    am    ever 
thine : 
Prepare  it ;  I  will  give  it  him  myself. 
For  you,  Protaldy, 

By  thw  kiss  and  our  promis'd  sport  at  night, 
Jl]  do  conjure  you  to  bear  up,  not  minding 
The  opposition  of  Thcodoret 
Or  any  of  his  followers  :  whatsoe'er 
You  are,  yet  appear  ^  valiant,  and  make  good 
The  opinion  that  is  had  of  you.     For  myself. 
In  the  new  queen's  remove  being  made  se- 
cure. 
Fear  not,  I'll  make  the  future  building  sure. 

[Exeunt, 


1  yrt  apptar]  In  Weber's  cd. »» yet  you  appear.* 


SCENE  II.  —  A  Forest.  —  Winding  of  Horn* 
within. 

Enter  Theodoret  and  Thiebrt. 

Theod.  This  stag  stood  well  and  cunningly. 

77*1.  My  horse, 
I   am  sure,  has  found  it,  for  her'  sides  ar« 

blooded 
From  flank  to  shoulder.     Where's  the  troop  ? 

Theod.  Pass'd  homeward, 

letter  Maiitei.l. 

Weary  and  tir'd  as  we  are.  —  Now,  Martell ; 
llave  you  remember'd  what  we  thought  of  r 

Mart.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  sniglcd  '  him ;  and  if 
there  be 
Any  desert  in  his  blood  beside  the  itch. 
Or  manly  heat  but  what  decoctions, 
Leeches,  and  culliaos*  have  cramm'd  into  him, 
Your  lordship  shall  know  perfect. 

Thi.  What  Ls  that  ? 
May  not  I  know  too  ? 

Theod.  Yes,  sir  ;  to  that  end 
We  cast  the  project. 

Thi.  What  is't  ? 

Mart.  A  desire,*  sir, 
Upon  the  gilded  flag  your  grace's  favour 
Uaa  stuck  up  for  a  general ;  and  to  inform  you 
(For  this  hour  he  shall  pass  the  test)  what 

valour, 
Staid  judgment,  soul,  or  safe  discretion. 
Your  mother's  wandering  eyes  and  your  obedi- 
ence 
Have  flung  upon  us  ;  to  assure  your  knowledge. 
He  can  be,  dare  be,  shall  be,  must  be  nothing 
(Load  him  with  piles  of  honours,  set  him  off 
With  all  the  cunning  foils  that  may  deceive  us) 
But  a  poor,  cold,  unspirited,  unmanner'd, 
Unhonest,  unaffected,"  undone  fool. 
And  most  unheard-of  coward  ;  a  mere  lump 
Made  to  load  beds  withal,  and,  like  a  night- 
mare, 
Ride  ladies  that  forget  to  say  their  prayers  ; 
One  that  dares  only  be  diseas'd  and  in  debt ; 
Whose  body  mews  '  more  plasters  every  month 
Than  women  do  old  faces. 


«  her]  Seward  and  his  succesnors  "  hi*." 

3  snifthd]  A  term  for  a  particular  method  of  catching 
ei'Is,  which  Walton  thus  deitcribes  :  *<  And  because  you  that 
are  but  a  young  Angler  know  not  what  sniglinf  Is,  I  will  now 
teach  it  to  you.  .  .  .  you  observing  your  time  In  a  warm 
day,  when  the  water  is  lowest,  may  take  a  strong  small 
hook  tied  to  a  strong  line,  or  tu  a  string  about  a  yard  lone, 
and  then  into  one  of  thcite  holofl,  or  between  any  boards 
about  a  Mill,  or  under  any  great  stone  or  plank,  or  anv 
place  where  you  think  an  Bel  may  hide  or  shelter  herself, 
you  may  with  the  help  of  a  short  stick  put  in  your  bait,  but 
leisurely,  and  as  far  as  you  may  conveniently :  and  It  is 
scarce  to  be  doubted  but  that  if  there  be  an  Eel  within  Uie 
sight  of  it,  the  tjel  will  bite  instantly,  and  as  certainly  gorge 
it :  and  you  need  not  doubt  to  have  him  if  you  pull  hiu  not 
out  of  the  hole  tix> quickly,  but  pull  him  out  by  degrees,"  &e. 
The  Compleat  Jinfler,  P.  i.  t:h.  J3.  p.  202.  ed.  1676.  With 
Walton's  work  lying  before  him,  Weber  contrived  to  give 
a  wrong  explanation  of  the  term. 

*  cullisea]  "  RcHtorative  broths,  eoulisy  Fr."    Wkbib. 

fi  tle.tire]  "  Wo  all  throe  concurred  iu  changing  this  to 
desigTi."     ScwAHD. 

«  uiuiffeeted]  "  Means  insensible  of  affections."     Masot*. 

f  mewn]  "  L  0.  sheds,  [moults]  A  tenn  in  falconry."  Ed, 
1778. 
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ThL  No  more  ;  I  know  him  ; 
I  now  repent  my  error.    Take  your  time, 
And  try  him  home,  ever  thus  far  reserv'd, 
You  tie  your  anger  up. 

Mart.  I  lost '  it  else,  sir. 

Thi.  Bring  me  his  sword  fair- taken  without 
violence, 
(For  that  will  best  declare  him) 

Tficod.  That's  the  thing. 

Thi,  And  my  best  horse  is  thine. 

Mart.  Your  grace's  servant.  [Exit. 

Theod.  You'll  hunt  no  more,  sir  ? 

Thi.  Not  to-day  ;  the  weather 
Is  grown  too  warm ;  besides,  tlTe  dogs  are  spent : 
We'll  take  a  cooler  morning.     Let's  to  horse, 
And  hollow  *  in  the  troop. 

[Exeunt.     Horns  toinded  within. 

SCENE  III.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  ttpo  Huntsmen. 
First  Hunts.  Ay,  marry,  Twainer, 
This  woman  gives  indeed  ;  these  are  the  angels  ^ 
^  That  are  the  keepers'  saints. 
Sec.  Hunts.  I  like  a  woman 
That  handles  the    deer's  dowsets*  with  dis- 
cretion, 
And  pays  us  by  proportion. 

First  Hunts.  *Tia  no  treason 
To  think  this  good  old  lady  has  a  stump  yet 
That  may  require  a  coral. 

Sec.  Hunts.  And  the  bells  too  ; 
She  has  lost  a  friend  of  me  else. 

Enter  Protaldy. 

But  here's  the  clerk  : 
No  more,  for  fear  o*  the  bell-ropes. 

Prot.  How  now,  keepers  ? 
Saw  you  the  King  ? 

First  Hunts,  Yes,  sir ;  he's  newly  mounted, 
And,  as  we  take  it,  ridden  home. 

Prot.  Farewell,  then.         [Exeunt  Huntsmen. 

Enter  Mabtell. 

Mart.  My  honoured  lord,  fortune  has  made 
me  happy 
To  meet  with  such  a  man  of  men  to  side  me. 

Prot.  How,  sir  ?    I  know  you  not, 
Nor  what  your  fortune  means. 

Marl.  Few  words  shall  serve  : 
I  am  betray' d,  sir ;  innocent  and  honest. 
Malice  and  violence  arc  both  against  me, 
Basely  and  fouly  laid  for  ;  for  my  lile,  sir  ; 
Danger  is  now  about  me,  now  in  my  throat,  sir. 

Prot.  Where,  sir  ? 

Mart.  Nay,  I  fear  not ; 
And  let  it  now  pour  down  in  storms  upon  me, 
I  have  met  a  noble  guard. 

Prot.  Your  meaning,  sir  } 
For  I  have  present  business. 

Mart.  Oh,  my  lord, 
Your  honour  cannot  leave  a  gentleman. 
At  least  a  fair  design  of  this  brave  nature, 

1  hft]  Weber  print!  "  Iasp.»» 

«  holloir]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  "  halloo  "j 
and  80  Weber. 

•  angels\  **  One  of  the  numerou*  quibbles  upon  the  coin 
■0  called."    WcBER.    Sec  note,  p.  114. 

4  dtfiMeU]  —  a  bunting-term,  —  i.  e.  tuU$. 


To  which  your  worth  is  wedded,  your  profes- 
sion 
Hatch'd  in  A  and   made  one  piece,  in  such  a 

periL 
There  are  but  six,  my  lord. 
Prot.  What  six? 
Mart.  Six  villains, 
Sworn  and  in  pay  to  kill  me. 
Prot.  Six? 
Mart.  Alas,  sir, 
What  can  six  do,  or  six  score,  now  you  are 

present  ? 
Your  name  will  blow  'em  off:  say  they  have 

shot  too ; 
Who  dare  present  a  piece  ?  your  valour's  proof, 
sir. 
Prot.  No,  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  nor  my  dis- 
cretion 
Against  a  multitude.     'Tis  true,  I  dare  fight 
Enough,  and  well  enough,  and  long  enough ; 
But  wisdom,  sir,  and  weight  of  what  is  on  me, 
In  which  I  am  no  more  mine  own  nor  yours, 

sir. 
Nor,  as  I  take  it,  any  single  danger 
But  what  concerns  my  place,  tells  me  directly, 
Beside  my  person,  my  fair  reputation. 
If  I  thrust  into  crowds  and  seek  occasions, 
Suffers  opinion.     Six  ?  why,  Hercules 
Avoided  two,  man  :  '  yet,  not  to  give  example, 
But  only  for  your  present  danger's  sake,  sir, 
Were  there  but  four,  sir,  I  car'd  not  if  I  kiU'd 

*em; 
They'll  serve  to  whet  my  sword. 
Mart.  There  are  but  four,  sir 
I  did  mistake  them ;  but  four  such  as  Europe, 

Excepting  your  great  valour 

Prot.  Well  consider'd, 
I  will  not  meddle  T^-ith  'em ;  four  in  honour 
Are  equal  with  four  score:  besides,  they  are 

people 
Only  directed  by  their  fury. 

Mart,  So  much  nobler 
Shall  be  your  way  a£  justice.^ 
Prot,  That  I  find^ot. 
Mart.  You  vfiM  not  leave  me  thus  ? 
Prot.  I  would  not  leave  you ; 
But,  look  you,  sir,  men  of  my  place  and  businesB 
Must  not  be  question'd  thus. 
Mart.  You  cannot  pass,  sir. 
Now  they  have  seen  me  with  you,  without  dan- 
ger: 
They  are  here,  sir,  within  hearing.     Take  but 
two. 
Prot.  Let  the  law  take  'em !    Take  a  tree, 
sir  —  I 
Will  take  my  horse  —  that  you  may  keep  with 

safety. 
If  they  have  brought  no  hand-saws.     Within 

this  hour 
I'll  send  you  rescue  and  a  toil  to  take  'em. 
Mart,  You  shall  not  go  so  poorly :  stay  but 

one,  sir. 
Prot.  I  have  been  so  hamper'd  ^^-ith  these  res- 
cues, 

»  Hateh^d  in]  t.  e.  Inlaid :  see  Gifibrd's  note  on  Shii1ey*s 

Works,  ii.  301. 
«  two,  man]  So  4to.  1(521.     Later  eds.  "  tiro  men." 
7  way  of  justice]  i.  c.  justice  :  a  common  f  eriphrasis;  ■«• 

Gifiurd's  note  on  Maasinger's  Works,  ir.  309.  ecf.  1813. 
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So  hew'd  and  tortur'd,  that  the  truth  is,  sir, 
I  have  mainly  vow'd  against  'em  :  yet  for  your 

sake, 
If;  as  you  say,  there  be  but  one,  1 11  stay 
And  sec  fair  play  o'  both  sides. 

Mart.  There  is  no  more,  sir, 
And,  as  I  doubt,  a  base  one  too. 

Prot.  Fie  on  him  ! 
Go,  lug  him  out  by  the  ears. 

Mart,  [t^izing  him  by  the  ears.]  Yes,  this  is  he, 
sir; 
The  basest  in  the  kingdom. 
Prot.  Do  you  know  me  ? 
Mart.  Yes,  for  a  general  fool,  a  knave,  a  cow- 
ard. 
An  *    upstart    stallion,   bawd,    beast,    barking 

puppy 
That  dares  not  bite. 

Prot.  The  best  man  best  know^^ence. 
Mart.  [Kicking  him.]  Yes,  this  wty,  sir.     Now 
draw  your  sword  and  right  you, 
Or  render  it  to  mo  ;  for  one  you  shall  do. 

Prot.  If  wearing  it  may  do  you  any  honour, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  grace  you  ;  there  it  is,  sir. 

[Gicct  his  stoord. 
Mart.  Now  get  you  home,  ana  tell  your  lady- 
mistress, 
She  has  shot  up  a  sweet  mushroom :  quit  your 

place  too, 
And  say  you  are  counselled  well ;  thou  wilt  be 

beaten  else 
By  thine  own  lanceprisadocs,'  when  they  know 

thee. 
That  tuns  of  oil  of  roses  will  not  cure  thee. 
Go,  get  you  to  your  foining  work  at  court. 
And  learn  to  sweat  again  and  eat  dry  mutton ; 
An  armour  like  a  frost  ^^ill  search  your  bones 
And  make  you  roar,  you  rogue.     Not  a  reply. 
For,  if  you  do,  your  ears  go  off. 

Prot.  Still  patience  !  [Exeunt  severally . 

SCENE  TV.^AHaUinthePalaceofTniKBXY. 
—  A  Banquet  set  out.     Loud  Music  within. 

Enter  Thiebrt,  Ordella,  Brunhalt,  Theodo- 
RET,  Lbcxtrb,  Bawober,  and  Attendants. 
Thi.  It  is  your  place;    and  though  in   all 
things  else 

I  jSm]  Old  eds.  "  tnd.» 

s  lamefprisadoeji]  Lanctpruadoy  —  written  variously  by  our 
early  author:*,  lancepersado^  lancepesado^  lanerpenadey  lancepe- 
smiu^  ^e. —  (lUl.  luKcia  speiiata),  —  was  the  iiicane«l  officer 
of  (vol,  one  under  the  corporal.  "  He  ia  a  gentleman  of  no 
ancient  standing  in  the  militia,  fur  ho  drawM  hid  pedigree 
from  the  time  of  the  wars  between  FrnnciH  I.  and  hi^  eon 
Uenry  II.,  kin^s  of  France,  on  the  one  part;  and  the  Em- 
per»»r  Charles  V.  and  hi:i  broiher-in-law,  Uie  Duke  of  Savoy, 
OD  the  other  part  In  those  warH,  when  a  gentleman  of  a 
troo)»  of  hon^e  in  any  skirminh,  battle,  or  rencounter,  had 
broke  hn  lance  on  the  enemy,  and  luet  hitf  lionw  in  the 
Kcuffle,  he  wa«  entertain'd  (under  the  name  of  a  broken 
lance)  by  a  captain  of  a  fi*ot  company  a«  his  ctimerade,  till 
be  wa«  again  mounted.  But  as  all  good  orders  fall  t>oon 
from  their  primitive  institution,  ^  in  a  short  time  our  Mon- 
rntur  LoMCfspt^ata  (fur  m)  he  was  called)  wa«  forced  to 
defend  from  being  the  captain'*}  cnmetzda,  and  become  the 
c^poraP:)  companion,  and  awi^ted  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
charge,  and  therefore  was  Houietime:)  called  by  the  French, 
aitit  caporuL  But  when  the  capomi  grew  wear>'  of  the 
comfradcsliip  of  his  lancesposnta,  he  made  him  officiate  un- 
der him,  ana  for  that  The]  had  Mime  allowance  of  pay  more 
than  the  common  souidier."  Gnwio,  (from  Turner's  Pol^ 
Jtrmatm),  MdiL  Jtntiq.  i.  3(22.  ed.  ISOl. 


You  may  and  ever  shall  command  me,  yet 
In  this  I'll  be  obey'd. 

Ord.  Sir,  the  consent 
That  made  me  yours  shall  never  teach  me  to 
Repent  I  am  so ;  yet,  be  you  but  pleas*  d 
To  give  me  leave  to  say  so  much,  the  honour 
You  offer  me  were  better  given  to  her. 
To  whom  you  owe  the  power  of  giving. 

Thi.  Mother, 
You  hear  this,  and  rejoice  in  such  a  blessing 
That  pays  to  you  so  large  a  share  of  duty.  — 
But,  fie,  no  more  !  for  as  you  hold  a  place 
Nearer  my  heart  than  she,  you  must  sit  nearest 
To  all  those  graces  that  are  in  the  power 
Of  majesty  to  bestow. 

Brun.  \Vhich  I'll  provide 
Shall  be  short-liv'd.  [^jtdf.]  —  Lecure. 
'    Lee.  1  have  it  ready. 

Brun.  'Tis  well ;  wait  on  our  cup. 

Lee.  You  honour  me. 

Thi.    We  are  duU ;    no   object   to  provoke 
mirth? 

Theod.  Martell, 
If  you  remember,  sir,  will  grace  your  feast 
With  something  that  will  yield  matter  of  mirth. 
Fit  for  no  common  view. 

Thi.  Touching  Protaldy  ? 

Theod.  You  have  it. 

Brttn.  What  of  him  ?    I  fear  his  baseness. 
In  spite  of  all  the  titles  that  my  favours 
Have  cloth'd  him  with,'  will  make  discovery 
Of  what  is  yet  conceal'd.  [Aside. 

Enter  Martell  with  Protaldy's  sword. 

Theod.  Look,  sir,  ho  has  it : 
Nay,  we  shall  have  peace,  when  so  great  a  sol- 
dier 
As  the  renown'd  Protaldy  will  give  up 
His  sword  rather  than  use  it. 

Brun,  'Twas  thy  plot. 
Which  I  will  turn  on  thine  own  head.      [Aside* 

Thi.  Pray  you,  speak  ; 
How  won  you  him  to  part  from't  ? 

Mart.  Won  him,  sir  ? 
He  would  have  yielded  it  upon  his  knees. 
Before  he  would  have  hazarded  the  exchange 
Of  a  fillip  of  the  forehead.     Had  you  will'd  me, 
I  durst  have  undertcfok  he  should  have  aent  you 
His  nose,  provided  that  the  loss  of  it 
Might  have  sav'd  the  rest  of  his  face.   He  is,  sir, 
The  most  unutterable  coward  that  e'er  nature 
Bless' d  wUh  hard  shoulders  ;  which  were  only 

given  him 
To  the  ruin  of  bastinadoes. 

Thi.  Possible? 

Theod.  Observe  but  how  she  frets  ! 

Mart.  Why,  believe  it,  * 

But  that  I  know  the  shame  of  this  disgrace 
Will  make  the  beast  to  live  with  such,  and 

never 
Presume  to  come  more  among  men,  TVL  hazard 
My  life  upon  it,  that  a  boy  of  twelve 
Should  scourge  him  hither  like  a  parish-top,* 
And  make  him  dance  before  you. 


3  toUh]  A  correction  by  Seward.    Old  cda.  "  which." 
*  a  paruh-iop\  i.  e.  a  large  top  kept  by  the  parish  for  the 
exercise  and  amusement  of  the  peasantry  :  tee  Steeveoa's 
note  on  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Mgkl,  act  i.  ac  a 
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Brun.  Slave,  thou  liest ! 
Thou  dar'st  as  well  speak  treason  in  the  hearing 
Of  those  that  have  the  power  to  punish  it, 
As  the  least  syllable  of  this  before  him : 
But  'tis  thy  hate  to  me. 

Mart.  Nay,  pray  you,  madam  ; 
I  have  no  ears  to  hear  you,  though  a  foot 
To  lot  you  understand  what  he  is. 

Brun.  Villain! 

Theod.  You  are  too  violent. 

Enter  Pbotaldy. 

Prot.  The  worst  that  can  come 
Is  blanketing ;  for  beating  and  such  virtues 
I  have  been  long  acquainted  with.  [Aside. 

Mart.  Oh,  strange  ! 

Bav>.  Behold  the  man  you  talk  of  ! 

Brun.  Give  me  leave.  — 
Or  free  thyself —  think  in  what  place  you  are  — 
Prom  the  foul  imputation  that  is  laid 
Upon  thy  valour  —  be  bold,  I'll  protect  you  — 
Or  here  I  vow  —  deny  it  or  forswear  it  — 
These  honours  which  thou  wear'st  unworthi- 

ly- 
Which,   be  but   impudent    enough    and  keep 

them  — 
Shall  be  torn  from  thee  with  thy  eyes. 

Prot.  1  have  it  — 
My  valour  }  is  there  any  here,  beneath 
The  stylo  of  king,  dares  question  it  ? 

Thi.  This  is  rare  ! 

Prot.  Which  of  my  actions,  which  have  still 
been  noble, 
Has  render'd  me  suspected  ? 

Thi.  Nay,  Martell, 
You  must  not  fall  oft 

Mart.  Oh,  sir,  fear  it  not.  — 
Bo  you  know  this  sword } 

Prot.  Yes. 

Mart.  Pray  you,  on  what  terms 
Did  you  part  with  it  ? 

Prot,  Part  with  it,  say  you  ? 

Mart.  So. 

Thi.    Nay,  study  not    an  answer;    confess 
freely. 

Prot.  Oh,  I  remember't  now.    At  the  stag's 
fall.* 
As  we  to-day  were  hunting,  a  poor  fellow, 
(And,  now  I  view  you  better,  I  may  say 
Much  of  your  pitclC)  this  silly  wretch  I  spoke  of, 
With  his  *  petition  falling  at  my  feet, 
(Which  much  against  my  will  he  k^'d,)  de- 

sir'd 
That,  as  a  special  means  for  his  preferment, 
I  would  vouchsafe  to  let  him  use  my  sword 
To  cut  off  the  stag's  head. 

Brun.  Will  you  hear  that  ? 

Ba2D,  This  he  bears  a  similitude  of  truth. 

Prot.  I,  ever  courteous  (a  great  weakness  in 
me), 
Granted  his  humble  suit. 

Mart.  Oh,  impudence ! 

Thi.  This  change  is  excellent. 

Mart,  A  word  with  you. 
Deny  it  not :  I  was  that  man  disguis'd ; 
You  know  my  temper,  and,  as  you  respect 


^  >^  Old  eda."  falls." 


W«b«r  cliooaM  to  print "  this." 


A  daily  cudgelling  for  one  whole  year, 
Without  a  second  pulling  by  the  ears. 
Or  tweaks  by  the  nose,  or  the  most  precioof 

balm 
You  us'd  of  patience,  (patience,  do  you  mark 

me  ?)  • 
Confess  before  these  kings  with  what  base  fear 
Thou  didst  deliver  it. 

Prot.  Oh.  I  shall  burst ! 
And,  if  I  have  not  instant  liberty 
To  tear  this  fellow  limb  by  limb,  the  wrong 
Will  break  my  heart,  although  Herculean 
And  somewhat  bigger  !     There's  my  gage :  pray 

you  hero 
Let  me  redeem  my  credit ! 

Thi.  Ha,  ha  !  —  Forbear  ! 

Mart.  Pray  you,  let  me  take  it  up ;  and  if  I 
do  noL 
Against  all  Jjk  of  armour  and  of  weapons, 
With  this  male  him  confess  it  on  his  knees, 
Cut  off  my  head. 

Prot.  No,  that's  my  office. 

Bau>.  Fie, 
You  take  the  hangman's  place  ! 

Ord.  Nay,  good  my  lord. 
Let  me  atone  ^  this  difference  :  do  not  suffer 
Our  bridal  night  to  be  the  Centaurs'  feast.  — 
You  are  a  knight,  and  bound  by  oath  to  grant 
All  just  suits  unto  ladies  :  for  my  sake 
Forget  your  suppos'd  wrong. 

Prot.  Well,  let  him  thank  you : 
For  your  sake  he  shall  live,  perhaps  a  day ; 
And  may  be,  on  submission,  longer. 

Theod.  Nay, 
Martell,  you  must  be  patient. 

Mart.  I  am  yours ; 
And  this  slave  shall  be  once  more  mine. 

Thi.  Sit  aU  : 
One  health,  and  so  to  bed  ;  for  I  too  long 
Defer  my  choicest  delicates. 

Brun,  Which,  if  poison 
Have  any  power,  thou  shalt,  like  Tantalus, 
Behold,  and  never  taste.  [Aside,]  —  Be  carefoL 

Lee,  Fear  not. 

Brun.  Though  it  be  rare  in  our  sex,  yet  fof 
once 
I  will  begin  a  health. 

Thi.  Let  it  come  freely  ! 

Brun.  Lecure,  thp  cup  I    Here,  to  the  son  we 
hope 
This  night  shall  be  an  embrion  !  [Drinks, 

Thi.  You  have  nam'd 
'  A  blessing  that  I  most  desir'd  :  I  pledge  you.  — * 
Give  me  a  larger  cup ;  that  is  too  little 
Unto  so  great  a  good.^ 

Brun.  Nay,  then  you  wrong  me ; 
Follow  as  I  began. 

Thi.  Well,  as  you  please.  [Zhrinka, 

Brun.  Is't  done  ? 

Lee.  Unto  your  wish,  I  warrant  you ; 
For  this  night  I   durst  trust    him  w)th  my 
mother. 

Thi.  So,  'tis  gone  round.   Lights  !  [They  rite. 

Brun.  Pray  you,  use  my  service. 

Ord.  'Tis  that  which  I  shall 'ever  owe  you, 
madam, 

s  atene'l  i.  e.  reconcile. 

4  good]  Seward's  correction.    Old  eds.  <*  god.** 
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And  must  have  none  from  you :  pray,  pardon* 
me.     . 

Thi,  Oood  rest  to  all ! 

Theod,  And  to  you  pleasant  labour !  — 
Martell,  your  company.  —  Madam,  good  night. 
[Exetmi  all  biU  Bhunualt,  P&otaxdy,  Le- 
cu&E,  and  Bawdbeb. 

Brun.  Nay,  you  have  cause  to  blush ;  but  I 
will  hide  it, 
And,  what's  more,  I  forgive  you.    Is't  not  pity, 
That  thou,  that  art  the  first  to  enter  combat 
With  any  woman,  and  what's  more,  o'ercome  her, 
(In  which  she  is  best  pleas' d,)  should  be  so 

fearful 
To  meet  a  man  ? 

Prot.  Why,  would  you  have  me  lose 
That  blood  that's  dedicated  to  your  service, 
In  any  other  quarrel  ? 

Brun.  No,  reserve  it ;  ^ 

As  I  will  study  to  preserve  thy  credit.  — 
You,  sirrah,  bo't  your  care  to  find  out  one 
That's  poor,  though  valiant,  that  at  any  rate 
Will,  to  redeem  my  servant's  reputation. 
Receive  a  public  baffling.* 

Baw.  Would  your  highness 
Were  pleased  to  inform  me  better  of  your  pur- 
pose ! 

Brun.    AVhy,  one,  sir,   that  would  thus  bo 
box'd  or  kick'd ;      [Strikes  and  kicks  him. 
Do  you  apprehend  me  now  ? 

Bato.  I  feel  you,  madam. 
The  man  that  shall  receive  this  from  my  lord, 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  ? 

Prot*  HeshaU. 

Baw.  Besides, 
His  day  of  bastinadoing  past  o'er. 
He  shall  not  lose  your  grace  nor  your  good  fa- 
vour? 

Brun.  That  shall  make  way  to  it 

Baw.  It  must  be  a  man 
Of  credit  in  the  court,  that  is  to  be 
The  foil  unto  your  valour  ? 

Prot.  True,  it  should. 

Baw.  And  if  he  have  place  there,  'tis  not  the 
worse? 

Bruit.  'Tis  much  the  better. 

Baw.  If  he  be  a  lord, 
'Twill  be  the  greater  grace  ? 

Brun.  Thou'rt  in  the  right. 

Baw.  Why,  then,  behold  that  valiant  man  and 
lord. 
That  for  your  sake  will  take  a  cudgelling  ! 
For  be  assur'd,  when  it  is  spread  abroad 
That  you  have  dealt  with  me,  they'll  give  you 

out 
For  one  of  the  Nine  Worthies.^ 

Brun.  Out,  you  pandar  ! 
Wliy,  to  beat  thee  is  only  exercise 
For  such  as  do  aifect  it :  lose  not  ^  time 


1  vraif,  pardon]  So  fol.  1679.    The  Editon  of  1778,  and 
Weber,  give  the  reading  of  the  4ios.  "  pray  you,  pardon." 

*  bafiing]  i.  e.  affrunt,  injtult :  see  note  on  Ji  King  and 
AV»  King^  act  iii.  »c.  2. 

»  ProL]  Altered  hy  !?eward  (rightly,  pcrhapo)  to  **  Bmn." 
4  the  ^^mf  Wottkiea]  Perha|M  the  reader  may  require  to  be 
informed  tliat  lhc«e  were  Jotfliua,  Juda4  Maccabeus,  David, 
Alexander  the  (areat.  Hector,  Julius  Ca»ar,  Charlemafne, 
Godfrey  of  Bouilkm,  and  King  Arthur :  i*eo,  for  instance, 
Mjddlebin*rf  WorU  Tost,  at  Tennu.—  fVorks.V.  177.  ed.  Ihrce. 

•  a«l]  Weber  printa '•  no.** 


In  vain  replies,  but  do  it.  —  Come,  my  solace. 
Let  us  to  bed  ;  and,  our  desires  once  quench* d, 
We'll  there  determine  of  Theodoret's  death, 
For  he's  the  engine  us'd  to  ruin  us.  — 
Yet  one  word  •  more  ;  Lecure,  art  thou  assur'd 
The  potion  will  work  ? 

Lee.  My  life  upon  it ! 

Brun.  Come,   my  Protaldy,   then,^  glut  me 
with 
Those  best  delights  of  n.aa,  that  are  denied 
To  her  that  does  expect  them,  being  a  bride  I 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  in. 

SCENE    I.  — ^»  Apartment    in  the  Palace  of 
Thierkt. 

Enter  Tuibbkt  and  O&dblla,  as  from  hed.^ 
Thi.  Sure,  I  have  drunk  the  blood  of  ele- 
phants ;  • 

The  tears  of  mandrake[s],  and  the  marble-dew, 

Mix'd  in  my  draught,  have  quench'd  my  natu- 
ral heat. 

And  left  no  spark  of  fire  but  in  mine  eyes, 

With  which  I  may  behold  my  mueries. 

Ye  wretched  flames  which  play  upon  my  sight, 

Turn  inward !  make  mo  all  one  piece,  though 
earth !  " 

My  tears  shall  overwhelm  you  else  too. 

Ord.  What  moves  my  lord  to  this  strange  sad- 
ness? 

If  any  late-discem^d  want  in  mo 

Give  cause  to  your  repentance,  care  and  duty 

Shall  And  a  painful  way  to  recompense. 

'Fhi.  Are  you  yet  frozen,  veins?  feel  you  a 
breath. 

Whose  temperate  ^^  heat  would  make  the  north 
star  reel. 

Her  icy  pillars  thaw'd,  and  do  you  not  melt  ? 

Draw  nearer,  yet  nearer, 

That  from  thy  barren  kiss  thou  may'st  confess 

I  have  not  heat  enough  to  make  a  blush. 

Ord.  Speak  nearer  to  my  understanding,  like 

a  husband. 
Thi.  How  should  he  speak  the  language  of  a 
husband, 

Wlio  wants  the  tongue  and  organs  of  his  Toice  t 

«  word]  ok  eds.  "  work.'* 

T  then]  Seward,  for  the  metre,  gave  "  thoa  then',  **  and  so 
the  Editors  of  1778. 

8  as  from  bed]  A  stage  direction  of  the  old  eda. 

»  the  blood  of  elephants]  "  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr. 
Sympson  observed  that  this  property  of  elephants' blood  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny."    Seward. 

i<>  make  me  all  one  piece ,  though  earth]  "  The  last  editors 
[of  1778]  say,  that  they  caimot  conceive  ivhy  Thierry's  being 
composed  ofeanh  shtmid  prevent  his  being  all  one  piece. 
This  observation  shows  that  they  have  totally  mistaken  the 
moaning  of  the  passage.  Thierry  ccimplains  that  he  has  lout 
his  natural  heat  in  ever>'  part  of  him,  except  his  eyex,  which 
enable  him  to  behold  his  miseries ;  he  wishes,  therefore, 
either  to  be  entirely  himself  again,  or  to  become  totally 
insensible:  to  be  all  ono  piece,  though  that  piece  should  be 
cold  clay  only."    Masox. 

H  temperau]  The  Editors  of  1778  think  that  this  Is  "an 
oddly-chosen  word  ; "  and  Weber  **  believes  we  should  read 
intanperaUf  as  Thierry  is  speaking  of  his  hot  desires  " ! 
The  meaning  is  plain  enough :  Thierry  is  speaking  of  Or- 
Vila's  breath,  —  the  heat  of  which  eom  loAcii  temperata 
would  make,  kjc 
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Ord.  It  is  a  phrase  will  part  with  the  same 
ease 
From  you  with  that  you  now  deliver. 

Thi.  Bind  not 
His  ears  u[5  with  so  dull  a  charm,  who  hath 
No    other  sense   left  open:   why  should  thy 

words 
Find  more  restraint  than  thy  free-speaking  ac- 
tions, 
Thy  close  embraces,  and  thy  midnight  sighs, 
The  silent  orators  to  slow  desire  ? 

Ord.  Strive  not  to  win   content  from  igno- 
rance,* 
Which  must  be  lost  in  knowledge.     Heaven  can 

witness, 
My  farthest  hope  of  good  reach' d  at  your  pleas- 
ure. 
Which  seeing  alone  may  in  your  look  be  read  : 
Add  not  a  doubtful  comment  to  a  text, 
Thain  in  itself  is  direct  and  easy. 

Thi,  Oh,  thou  hast  drunk  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock too  ! 
Or  did  upbraided  Nature  make  this  pair. 
To  shew  she  had  not  quite  forgot  her  first 
Justly-prais'd    workmanship,   the    first   chaste 

couple. 
Before  the  want  of  joy  taught  guilty  sight 
A  way,  through  shame  and  sorrow,  to  delight  ? 
Say,  may  we  mix,  as  in  their  innocence 
When  turtles  kiss'd  to  confirm  happiness. 
Not  to  beget  it  ? 

Ord.  I  know  no  bar. 

Thi.  Should  I  believe  thee,  yet  thy  pulse 
beats  woman, 
And  says,  the  name  of  wife  did  promise  thee 
The  blest  reward  of  duty  to  thy  mother ; 
Who  gave  so  often  witness  of  her  joy, 
When  she  did  boast  thy  likeness  to  her  hus- 
band. 
Ord,  'Tistrue, 
That  to  bring  forth  a  second  to  yourself. 
Was  only  worthy  of  my  virgin-loss ; 
And  should  I  prize  you  less  unpattern'd,  sir. 
Than  being  exemplified  }    Is't  not  more  honour 
To  be  possessor  of  unequall'd  virtue 
Than  what  is  parallel'd  ?    Give  me  belief; 
The  name  of  mother  knows  no  way  of  good 
More  than  the  end  in  me  :  who  weds  for  lust 
Is  oft  a  widow  :  when  I  married  you, 
I  lost  the  name  of  maid  to  gain  a  title 
Above  the  wish  of  change,  which  that  part  can 
Only  maintain  is  still  the  same  in  moiii 
His  virtue  and  his  calm  society  ; 
Which  no  grey  hairs  can  threaten  to  dissolve. 
Nor  wrinkles  bury. 

Thi.  Confine  thyself  to  silence,  lest  thou  take 
That  part  of  reason  from  me  is  only  left 
To  give  persuasion  to  me  I  am  a  man  ; 
Or  say,  thou  hast  never  seen  the  rivers  haste 
With  gladsome  speed  to  meet  the  amorous  sea. 
Ord.  Ne'er*  but  to  praise   the   coolness   of 
their  streams. 


1  Strive  not  to  toin  content  from  ignoranu^  k-c]  Here,  I  think, 
Weber  [qy.  Sir  Walter  Scott  rj  U  right  in  \m  explanation  — 
**  Do  not  endeavour  to  deprive  me  of  that  contentment,  which 
I  DOW  feel  in  my  igiHirance  of  iho  cau^  of  your  unhappinew, 
liy  a  di«clonire  which  would  deprive  me  of  that  conlent." 

s  JV>*cr]  Old  eda.  **  We  are  ;  *'  and  ou  tlie  modern  editors. 
Mason  propoted  "  'Twere."  I  give  tbe  coniecture  of  Ueaih 


7^'.  Nor  view'd  the  kids,   taught  by  their 
lustful  fires, 
Pursue  each  other  through  the  wanton  lawns, 
And  lik'd  the  sport. 

Ord.  As  it  made  way  unto  their  envied  rest, 
With  weary  knots  binding  their  harmless  eyes. 
Thi.  Nor  do  you  know  the  reason  why  the 
dove. 
One  of  the  pair  your  hands  wont  hourly  feed. 
So  often  dipt '  and  kiss'd  her  happy  mate  ? 
Ord.  Unless  it  were  to  welcome  his  wish'd 
sight. 
Whose  absence  only  gave  her  mourning  voice. 
Thi.  And  you  could,  dove-like,  to  a  single 
object 
Bind  your  loose  spirits  ?  to  one  ?  nay,  such  a  one 
Whom  only  eyes  and  ears  must  flatter  good. 
Your  surer  sense  made  useless  ?  nay,  myself,  * 
As  in  my  all^good,  already  kno^Tii 

Ord.  Let  proof  plead  for  me  :  let  me  be  mew'd 
up 
AVhere  never  eye  may  reach  me  but  your  own ; 
And  when  I  shall  repent  but  in  my  looks ; 
If  sigh  — 

Thi.  Or  shed  a  tear  that's  warm  ? 

Ord.  But  in  your  sadness 

Thi.  Or   when  you  hear  the    birds  call  for 
their  mates. 
As  if  it  be  Saint  Valentine,  their  coupling  day } 
Ord.  If  any  thing  may  make  a  thought  sus- 
pected 
Of  knowing  any  happiness  but  you. 
Divorce  me  by  the  title  of  Most  Falsehood  ! 

Thi.  Oh,  who  would  know  a  wife. 
That  might  have  such  a  friend  !    Posterity, 
Henceforth    lose    the   name    of  blessing,   and 

leave 
The  earth  inhabited  *  to  people  heaven  ! 

EfUer    Theodorbt,   Brunhalt,   Mabtbll,    and 
Pbotaldy. 

Mart.  All  happiness  to  Thierry  and  Ordella  ! 

Thi.  'Tis  a  desire  but  borrow'd  from  me  ;  my 
happiness 
Shall  be  the  period  of  all  good  men's  wishes, 
*Which   friends,  nay,   dying    fathers  shall   be- 
queathe, 
And  in  my  one  give  all.    Is  there  a  duty 
Belongs  to  any  power  of  mine,  or  love 
To  any  virtue  I  have  right  to  ?    Here,  place  it 

here; 
Ordella's  name  shall  only  bear  command. 
Rule,  title,  sovereignty. 

Brun.  What  passion  sways  my  son  ? 

Thi.  Oh,  mother,  she  has  doubled  every  good 
The  travail  of  your  blood  made  possible 
To  my  glad  being  ! 

Prot.  He  should  have  done 
Little  to  *  her,  he  is  so  light-hearted.        [Aside. 


CMS.  JSTotesJt  which  is  confirmed  by  the  preceding  line  but 
one,  "  Or  say,  thmi  hast  never  aeon,"  &c 
«  clipt]  i.  c.  embraceil. 

*  niy,  myself \  Seward's  alteration.    Old  ed«.  " myself^ 
I  nay." 

&  inhabited]  "  Which  Seward  rhaneeo  [and  mi  the  Editon 
of  1778]  for  *  uninkaoited.^  Hfi  otight  to  have  recollected  that 
I  inhabited  and  inhibttabh  frequently  mean,  in  the  old  dramatic 
I  writinKS,  uninhabited  and  uninhahiiable;  having  also  ia 
I  French  the  name  meaiiinji.**  .Masojj. 
I      0  to]  Seward  gives  "  unto ; "  and  so  his  succo^«on.    Per* 
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Thi.  Brother,  friends,  if  honour  unto  shame, 
If  wealth  to  want»^  enlarge  the  present  sense, 
My  joys  are  unbounded.     Instead  of  question, 
Let  it  be  envy  not  [to]  •  bring  a  present 
To  the  high  offering  of  our  mirth  !  banquets  and 

masques 
Keep    waking  our    delights,   mocking  night's 

malice. 
Whose  dark  brow  woidd  fright  pleasure  from 

us !  our  court 
Be  but  one  stage  of  revels,  and  each  eye 
The  scene  where  our  content  moves  ! 

Theod,  There  shall  want 
Nothing  to  express  our  shares  in  your  delight, 
sir. 
Mart,  Till  now  I  ne*er  repented  the  estate 
Of  widower.  • 

Thi,  Music,  why  art  thou  so 
Slow-voic'd?    It  stays  thy  pr^Hlee,  piy  Or- 

deUa ;  ^ 

This  chamber  is  a  sphere  too  narrow  for 
Thy  all-moving  virtue.    Make  way,  free  way,  I 

say! 
Who  must  alone  her  sex's  want  supply, 
Had  need  to  have  a  room  both  large  and  high. 
Mart,  This  passion's  above  utterance. 
Theod.  Nay,  credulity. 

[ExeuiU  all  but  Thierry  and  Brukhalt. 
Bnm,  Why,  son,  what  mean  you } 
Are  you  a  man  } 

Thi.  No,  mother,  I  am  no  man  : 
Were  I  a  man,  how  could  I  be  thus  happy  ? 
BruH,  How  can  a  wife  be  author  of  this  joy 

then  ? 
Thi.  That,  being  no  man,  I  am  married  to  no 
woman: 
The  best  of  men  in  full  ability 
Can  only  hope  to  satisfy  a  wife  ; 
And,  for  that  hope  ridiculous,  I  in  my  want. 
And  such  defective  poverty,  that  to  her  bed 
From  my  first  cradle  *  brought  no  strength  but 

thought. 
Have  met  a  temperance  beyond  hers  that  rock'd 

me. 
Necessity  being  her  bar ;  where  *  this 
Is  so  much  senseless  of  my  depriv'd  fire. 
She  knows  it  not  a  loss  by  her  desire. 
Brun,  It  ia  beyond  my  admiration. 
Thi.  Beyond  your  sex's  faith : 
The  unripe  virgins  of  our  age,  to  hear  it. 


tups  this  speech  of  Protaldy  was  meant  to  form  a  aingle  line 
ofvene. 

1  \f  honour  unto  akame^ 
If  wealth  to  woxt,  &c]  *^  I  see  no  dtfHcnlty  in  this  pas- 
aifB,  tlie  meaning  being  clearly  this  :  If  the  acceeeion  of 
hoooar  to  a  penon  condemned  to  shame :  if  the  accession  of 
wealth  to  one  in  want,  enlarge  their  feelings,  their  joys  are 
unbounded,  lie  considers  himself  as  relieved  both  from  a 
MBse  of  his  own  inability,  or  poverty,  as  he  calls  it,  and  a 
sense  of  shame  also,  by  Ordella's  temperance.  Instead  of 
fMutiea.  means  instead  of  questioning  whether  I  am  happy 
or  not ;  let  it  be  considered  as  malice  not  to  congratulate  me 
OD  It*'    Masoit. 

s  \to\  Inserted  by  Sew'ard. 

»  #V«ai  aiy/ra 
/tnt  audU,**  I  9.  . 

ring  to  cradU  as  well  as  to  tof  in  the  preceding  line :  with 
this  amMidment  the  passage  requires  no  explanation.  TTuu 
roekoi  here  means  that  nursed  me."  This  conjectuie  was 
■dopCed  by  Weber,  who,  however,  allows  that  **  the  word 
fhm  was  not  easily  corrupted  into  m." 

«  wktr$}  i.  a.  whereas.    Seward  [winted  "  whereas.** 


I  aiy/rsC  eruMe]  Blason  proposed  to  read  *<  As  my 
'   "'       '\a8tomf  firot  cradle,  the  particle  to  refer- 


Will  dream  themselves  to  women,  and  convert 
The  example  to  a  miracle. 

Brun.  Alas,  'tis  your  defect  moves  my  amaze- 
ment! 
But  what  ill  can  be  separate  from  ambition  ? 
Cruel  Theodoret ! 

Thi.  What  of  my  brother  > 
Brun.  That  to  his  name  your  barrenness  adda 
rule; 
Who,  loving. the  effect,  would  not  be  strange^ 
In  favouring  the  cause :  look  on  the  profit. 
And  gain  will  quickly  point  the  mischief  out. 
Thi.  The  name  of  father,  to  what  I  possess, 
Is  shame  and  care. 

Brun,  Were  we  begot  to  single  happiness, 
I  grant  you ;  but  from  such  a  wife,  such  virtue, 
To  get  an  heir,  what  hermit  would  not  find 
Deserving  argument  to  break  his  vow, 
Even  in  his  age,  of  chastity  ? 

Thi.  You  teach  a  deaf  man  language. 
Brun,  The  cause  found  out,  the  malady  may 
cease. 
Have  you  heard  of  one  Leforte  ?  • 

Thi.  A  leam'd  astronomer,^  great  ^  magician, 
Who  lives  hard-by  retir'd. 

Brun.  Repair  to  him  with  the  just  hour  and 
place 
Of  your  nativity :  fools  are  amaz'd  at  fate ; 
Griefs,  but'  conceal' d,  are  never  desperate. 
Thi.  You  have  tim^y  waken'd  me ;  nor  shall 
I  sleep 
Without  the  satisfaction  of  his  art 
Brun.  Wisdom  prepares  you  to't. 

[Exit  TUIEBRT. 
Enter  Lecurb. 

Lecure,  met  happily ! 
Lee,  The  ground  answers  your  purpose,  the 
conveyance 
Being  secure  and  easy,  falling  just 
Behind  the  state  set  for  Theodoret.  *° 

Brun,  'Tis  well  : 
Your  trust  invites  you  to  a  second  charge ; 
You  know  Leforte'p  cell  ? 
Lee.  Who  constellated  your  fair  birth. 
Brun.  Enough;    I   see  thou    know'st    him. 

WTiere  is  Bawdber  ? 
Lcc.  1  left  him  careful  of  the  project  cast 
To  raise  Protaldy's  credit. 

Brun.  A  sore  that  must  be  plaster'd ;  in  whose 
wound 
Others  shall  find  their  graves  think  themselves 

sound. 
Your  ear  and  quickest  apprehension !     [Exetmi. 

SCENE  II.  —  The  Presence  Chamber  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  Thibbry. 

Enter  Bawdbbr  and  Servant. 
Baw.  This  man  of  war  will  advance  ? 


*  atrange]  i.  e.  backward. 
«  Uforu]  CMd  eds.  "  Forts.*' 
T  astronomer]  i.  e.  astrologer. 
«  great]  Seward  gave  "and  great i**tAa  i 

•  but]  "  i.  e.  unless.**    Masoiv. 
10  the  conveyance 

Being  oeeure  and  easy,  faBangjuot 

Behind  the  elate  set  for  Tluodaret]  **  The  eonoeifmnee 
here  refers  to  a  private  trap-door  behind  the  state,  ihat  is, 
chair  of  state,  throne.    [See  the  next  scene.]**    Wsbbb. 
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Serv.  His  hour's  ^  upon  the  stroke. 

Bate.  Wind  him  back,  as  you  favour  my  ears : 
I  love  no  noise  in  my  head ;  my  brains  have 
hitherto  been  employed  in  silent  businesses. 

Serv.  The  gentleman  is  within  your  reach,  sir. 

EtUer  De  Vitry. 

Baw,  Give  ground,  whilst  I  drill  my  wits  to 
the  encounter.  [Exit  Servant. 

De  Vitry,  I  take  it. 

De  Tit.  All  that's  left  of  him.« 

Baw.  Is  there  another  parcel  of  you  ?  If  it 
be  at  pawn,  I  will  gladly  redeem  it,  to  make 
you  wholly  mine. 

De  Vit.  You  seek  too  hard  a  pennyworth. 

Baw.  You  do'  ill  to  keep  such  distance; 
your  parts  have  been  long  known  to  me,  how- 
soever you  please  to  forget  acquaintance. 

De  Vit.  I  must  confess,  I  have  been  subject 
to  lewd  company. 

Baw.  Thanks  for  your  good  remembrance ! 
You  have  been  a  soldier,  l)c  Vitry,  and  borne 
arms. 

De  Vit.  A  couple  of  unprofitable  ones,  that 
have  only  served  to  get  me  a  stomach  to  my 
dinner. 

Baw.  Much  good  may  it  do  you,  sir ! 

De  Vit.  You  should  have  heard  me  say,  I  had 
dined  first :  I  have  built  on  an  unwholesome 
ground,  raised  up  a  house  before  I  knew  a  ten- 
ant, marched  to  meet  weariness,  fought  to  find 
want  and  hunger. 

Baw.  'Tis  time  you  put  up  yotir  sword,  and 
run  away 
For  meat,  sir  :  nay,  if  I  had  not  withdrawn, 
Ere  now  I  might  have  kept  the  fast  with  you  ; 
But  since  the  way  to  thrive  is  never  late,- 
What  is  the  nearest  course  to  profit,  think  you  ? 

De  Vit.  It  may  be  your  worship  will  say 
bawdry. 

Baw.  True  sense,  bawdry. 

De  Vit.  \Vhy,  is  there  five  kinds  of  'em  ?  I 
never  knew  but  one. 

Baw.  I'll  shew  you  a  n6w  way  of  prostitu- 
tion. Fall  back !  further  yet !  further  !  There 
IB  fifty  crowns ;  do  but  as  much  to  Protaldy, 
the  queen's  favourite,  they  are  doubled. 

[Gives  money. 

De  Vit.  But  thus  much  ? 

Baw.  Give  him  but  an  affront  as  he  comes  to 
the  presence,  and  in  his  drawing  make  way,  like 
a  true  bawd,  to  his  valour,  the  sum's  *  thy  own  ; 
if  you  take  a  scratch  in  the  arm  or  so,  every 
drop  of  blood  weighs  down  a  ducat. 

1  ITts  hour%  Slc]  Thifl  and  th«  next  speech  but  one  are 
%i\'t\\  in  the  olii  eds.  to  "  Lecnre  "  —  an  absurdity  which  the 
mtidem  editors  have  overlooked.  "  They  belonfr,'^  says 
Heath,  "  to  Bawdber's  Servant  who  comes  upon  the  staf^e 
with  him.  Lecure  has  just  before  gone  out  w^ith  Brunhalt. 
Bawdber'^  threateniuK  treatment  of  him  proves  tlie  same 
thing."  MS.  IfoU.  Ue  might  have  added,  that  a  new  scene 
evidently  commences  after  the  exit  of  Brunhalt  and  Lecure. 

3  AM  tXaVs  Itjl  of  Aim]  "  A  phrase  from  Hamlet,  which 
had  probably  become  proverbial."  Webgb.  A  sort  of  cant 
expression.  The  iMutsage  in  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc  I,  from 
which  Weber  chooses  to  say  that  it  b  taken,  is  "  A  piece  of 
him." 

•  is]  Old  eds.  "  to  "  and  « too."  Corrected  by  Seward,— 
who  observes,  that  *<  you  too  ill "  —  L  e.  you  too  ill  a  penny- 
worth to  keep  such  disunce,  is  scarcely  sense. 

«nni'«]  Old  ods.«  son's." 


De  Vit,  After  that  ratey   I   and  my  friends 
would  beggar  the  kingdom'. 
Sir,  you  have  made  me  blush  to  see  my  want. 
Whose  ctire  is  such  a  cheap  and  easy  purchase : 
This  is  male-bawdry,  belike. 

EiUer  Pkotaldt  and  a  Lady.* 

Baw.  See !  you  shall  not  be  long  earning 
your  wages ;  your  work's  betbre  your  eyes. 

De  Vit.  Leave  it  to  my  handling  ;  I'll  fall 
upon't  instantly. 

Baw.  What  opinion*  will  the  managing  of 
this  affiair  bring  to  my  wisdom !  my  invention 
tickles  with  apprehension  on't.  [A&ide. 

Prot.  These  are  the  joys  of  marriage,  lady, 
Whose  sights  are  able  to  dissolve  virginity. 
Speak  freely ;  » 
Do  you  not  wry  the  Dride's  felicity  ? 

Ladt/.  Hoflbhould  I,  being  partner  oft  ? 

Prot!  WWyou 
Enjoy  is  but  the  banquet's  view ;  the  taste 
Stands  from  your  palate :  if  he  impart  by  day 
So  much  of  his  content,  think  what  night  gave  ! 

De  Vit.  ^lViXl  you  have  a  relish  of  wit,  lady  ? 

Baw.  This  is  the  man. 

Ladi/.  If  it  be  not  dear,  sir. 

De  Vit.  If  you  affect  cheapness,  how  can  you 
prize  this  sullied  ware  so  much  ?  Mine  is  firesh, 
my  own,  not  retailed. 

Prof.  You  are  saucy,  sirrah  ! 

De  Vit.  The  fitter' to  be  in  the  dish  i^-ith 
such  dry  stock-fish  as  you  are.  [Pbotaldy 
strikes  him.]     How  !  strike  ? 

Baw.  Kemember  the  condition,  as  you  look 
for  payment ! 

De  Vit.  lliat  box  was  left  out  of  the  bargain. 
[Strikes  Photaldy. 

Prot.  Help,  help,  help ! 

Baw.  Plague  of  the  scrivener's  running 
hand  !  ^  what  a  blow  is  this  to  my  reputation ! 

Enter  Thierry,  Theodoket,  Brunhalt,  Ordel- 

LA,   Memberge,   Martell,    Attendants,  and 

Guards. 

Thi.  What  villain  dares  this  outrage  ? 

De  Vit.  Hear  me,  sir.  This  creature  hired 
me  with  filty  crowns  in  hand  to  let  Protaldy 
have  the  better  of  me  at  single  rapier  on  a  made 
quarrel :  he,  mistaking  the  weapon,  lays  me 
over  the  chaps  with  his  club-fist,  for  which  I 
was  bold  to  teach  him  the  art  of  memory. 

Thi.  Theod.  Martelly  ^.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Theod.  Your  generad,   mother,   will   display 
himself, 
Spite  of  our  peace,  I  see. 

Thi.  Forbear  these  civil  jars.     Fie,  Protaldy, 
So  open  in  your  projects  ?  —  Avoid  our  presence, 
'  sirrah ! 

De  Vit.  Willingly.  —  If  you  have  any  more 
wages  to  earn,  you  see  I  can  take  pains. 


ft  a  Lady]  Old  eds.  add  "  and  RevOtera"  which  the  mod- 
ern editors  retain.  But  tliat  portion  of  this  stage-direction 
was  merely  intended  to  warn  the  actors  who  played  the 
Revellers  to  be  ready  for  their  entrance,  when  Thierry  (see 
what  fi)llow8)  should  command  tliem  in. 

0  opiHuni]  "  i.  e.  reputation."    Wbbeb. 

7  Plagut  qf  the  acrwenrrU  running  Jurnd]  "  That  Is, 
<  Plague  on  the  scrivener  for  leaving  out,  in  bis  hurry,  the 
blow.' "     Hasoic. 
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Theod,  There's  somewhat  for  thy  labour 
More  than  was  promis'd.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Exit  Db  Vitrt. 

Bate.  Where  could  I  wish  myself  now?  in 

the  Isle  of  Dogs,^  so  I  might  scape  scratching ; 

for  I  see  by  her  cat's  eyes  I  shall  be  clawed 

fearfully.  [Anide, 

ThL  We'll  hear  no  more  on't.    Music,  drown 

all  sadness  !  [^fi  music. 

Command  the  revellers  in.     [Exit  an  Attendant. 

At  what  a  rate  I'd  purchase' 
My  mother's  absence,  to  give  my  spleen  *  full 
liberty! 

[Thierry  and  Theodoret  seat  them- 
selveSf  each  in  his  state.* 

Enter  several  Kevell^s. 
Brtm.  Speak  not  a  thought's  delay !  it  names 
thy  ruin.  [Apart  to  Protaldy. 

Prot.  1  had  thought  my  *  life  had  borne  more 

value  with  you. 
Brun.  Thy  loss  carries  mine  with't ;  let  that 
secure  thee. 
The  vault  is  ready,  and  the  door  conveys  to't 
Falls  just  behind  his  chair ;  the  blow  once  given, 
Thou  art  unseen. 

Prot.  I  cannot  feel  more  than  I  fear,  I'm  sure. 
Brun.  Be  gone,  and  let  them  laugh  their  own 
dotruction  !  [Protaldy  icithdraws. 

Thi.  You'll  add  unto  her  rage. 
Theod,  'Foot,  I  shall  burst. 
Unless  I  vent  myself :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Brun.  Me,  sir  r  [To  one  of  the  Revellers. 

You  never  could  have  found  a  time  to  invite 
More  ^ii-illingness  in  my  dispose  to  pleasure. 
Memb.  Would  you  would  please  to  make  some 
other  choice  !    [  To  another  of  the  Revellers. 
Rev.  'Tis  a  disgrace  would  dwell  upon  me,  lady, 
Should  you  refuse. 

Memb.  Your  reason   conquers.  —  My  grand- 
mother's looks 
Have  turn'd  all  air  to  earth  in  me  ;  they  sit 
Upon  my  heart,  like  night-charms,  black  and 
heavy.  [Aside.  —  They  dance, 

Thi.  You  are  too  much  hbertine. 
Theod.  The  fortune  of  the  fool  persuades  my 
laughter  ^ 

More  than  his  cowardice  :  waiver  rat 
Ta'en  by  the  tail  thus  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Thi.  Forbear,  I  say  ! 

Prot.  [Rising  from  the  trap-door  behind  The- 
odoret's  state]  No  eye  looks  this  way ; 
I  will  wink  and  strike. 
Lest  I  betray  myself. 

[Stabs  Theodoret,  and  disappears. 
Theod.  Ha  !  did  you  not  see  one  near  me  ? 
Ihi.  How  !  near  you  ?  why  do  you  look  so 
pale,  brother  ?  — 
Treason,  treason  !  [Theodoret  dies. 

Memb.  Oh,  my  presage  !  —  Father  ! 


^  the  TsUii 
2  Pd  purcfuite 


t  <ff  fhgi'l  Opposite  Greenwich. 
^  rchate]  5fa5on*H  correction.  Old  eda.  **  1 6o  pur- 
e*a.»e."  Sowar.f  gave  ^^  I  purckwie."  The  editors  of  1778 
r<illi>wed  the  old  ed".  Weber  printed  "  /  would  purcMate." 
—  Ill  this  paiim^.  I  prefer  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the 
old  ed«.  to  that  of  the  modem  editors. 

*  tplten]  i.  e.  mirth,  — of  which  the  spleen  was  rapposed  to 
be  the  seat. 

*  tUtU]  See  note,  p.  141. 

*  My]  Omitted  by  Weber! 


Ord.  Brother! 
Mart.  Prince,  noble  prince  ! 
Thi.  Make  the  gates  sure  !  search  into  every 
angle  • 
And  comer  of  the  court  I     Oh,  my  shame  !  —^ 

Mother, 
Your  son  is  slain,  Theodoret,  noble  Theodoret ! 
Here  in  my  arms,  too  weak  a  sanctuary 
'Gainst  treachery  and   murder  !  —  Say,  is   the 
traitor  taken  ? 
First  Guard.  No  man  hath  pass'd  the  cham- 
ber, on  my  life,  sir. 
Thi.  Set  present  lirt  unto  the  place,  that  all 
Unseen  may  perish  in  this  mischief !  who 
Moves  slow  to  it  shall  add  unto  the  flame. 
Brun.  What  mean  you  r  give  me  your  private 

hearing. 
Thi.  Persuasion  is  a  partner  in  the  crime  ; 
I  ^ill  renounce  my  claim  unto  a  mother, 
If  you  make  offer  on't. 

Brun.  Ere  a  torch  can  take  flame,  I  will  pro- 
duce 
The  author  of  the  fact." 

Thi.  Withdraw  but  for  your  lights.* 
Memb.  Oh,  my  too-true  suspicion  ! 

[Exeunt  aU  except  Thierry  and  B  run  halt. 
Thi.  Speak !  whcre's  the  engine  to  this  hor- 
rid act  ? 
Brun.  Here  you  do  *  behold  her ;  upon  whom 
Make  good  your  causeless  rage  !     The  deed  was 

done 
By  my  incitement,  [and]  *°  not  yet  repented. 
Thi.  Whither  did  nature  start  when  you  con- 
cciv'd 
A  birth  so  unlike  woman  ?  say,  what  part 
Did  not  consent  to  make  a  son  of  him, 
Reserv'd  itself  within  you  to  his  ruin  ? 

Brun.  Ha,  ha !  a  son  of  mine  !  do  not  dissever 
Thy  father's  dust,  shaking  his  quiet  urn. 
To  which  thy  breath  would  send  so  foul  an 

issue: 
My  son  !  thy  brother  ! 

Thi.  Was  not  Theodoret  my  brother  ? 
Or  is  thy  tongue  confederate  with  thy  heart 
To  speak  and  do  only  things  monstrous  ? 

Brun.  Hear  me,  and  thou  shalt  make  thine 
own  belief. 
Thy  still- with-sorrow-mcntion'd  father  liv'd 
Three  careful  *'  years  in  hope  of  wished  heirs, 
When  I  conceiv'd,  being  from  his  jealous  fear 
Enjoin'd  to  quiet  home.     One  fatal  day. 
Transported  with  my  pleasure  to  the  chase, 
I  forc'd  command,  and  in  pursuit  of  game 
Fell  from  my  horse,   lost  both  my  child   and 
hopes. 

«  amgleAnd  earner]  Words  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  sy- 
nonymouB. 

T  Ere  a  tortky  k.c.^  So  arranged  in  old  eda.  —  By  Seward, 
and  hiji  uucceiisorH,  tliua  : 

"  Ere  a  torch  can  tnke  flame 
I  will  produce  the  author  of  the  fact."  — 
But  compare  many  other  pas^aseR  in  this  play. 

a  Withdraw  but  for  your  lighu.]  The  meaning  of  theae 
words  (Withdraw  but  U>  procure  the  torches)  I  should  have 
thought  no  one  could  nibitake ;  yet  the  Editors  of  1776,  and 
Weber,  exhibit  them  thus : 

"  Withdraw  !    But  for  your  lights  —  " 

•  do]  Omitted  by  Seward  for  the  sake  of  his  metrical  t^ 
rangement,  and  by  Weber  through  careleasnesa. 

10  [and]  Inserted  by  Seward. 

u  earefid]  *<  Tliat  (a,  full  of  care.*'    Wcaaa. 
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Despair,  which  only  in  his  love  saw  life 
Worthy  of  being,  from  a  gardener's  arms 
Snatched  this  unlucky  brat,  and  call'd  it  mine ; 
When  the  next  year  repaid  my  loss  with  thee, 
But  in  thy  wrongs  preserv'd  my  misery ; 
Which  that  I  might  diminish  though  not  end, 
My  sighs  and  wet  eyes  from  thy  father's  will 
Bequeath  ['dj  *  this  largest  part  of  his  dominions 
Of  France  unto  thee ;  and  only  left  Austracia 
Unto  that  change  ling,  whose  life  affords 
Too  much  of  ill  'gainst  me  to  prove  my  words, 
And  call  him  stranger. 

Thi.  Come,  do   not  weep  :   I  must,  nay,  do 
believe  you ; 
And,  in  my  father's  satisfaction,  count  it 
Merit,  not  wrong  or  loss. 

Brwu  You  do  but  flatter ;  there  is  anger  yet 
Flames  in  your  eyes. 

Thi,  See,  I  wlU  quench  it,  and  confess  that 
you 
Have  suffer' d  double  travail  for  me. 

Brun.  You  will  not  fire  the  house  then  ? 

Thi.  Rather  reward  the   author  who  gave 
cause 
Of  knowing  such  a  secret  -,  my  oath  and  duty 
Shall  be  assurance  on't. 

Brun.  Protaldy,  rise. 
Good  faithful  servant!     Heaven  knows  how 

hardly 
He  was  drawn  to  this  attempt. 

Protaldy  rises  from  the  trap-door, 

Thi.  Protaldy  ?    He  had 
A  gardener's  fate,  I'll  swear,  fell  *  by  thy  hand  : 
Sir,  we  do  owe  unto  you  for  this  service. 

Brun,  Why  look'st  thou  so  dejected  ? 

Prot.  I  want  a  little 
Shift,  lady ;  nothing  else. 

Re'erUer  Mabtell  and  Attendants. 
Mart,  The  fires  are  ready  ; 
Please  it  your  grace  withdraw,  whilst  wo  per- 
form 
Your  pleasure. 

Thi,  Reserve  them  for  the  body :  since 
He  had  the  fate  to  live  and  die  a  prince, 
Ho  shall  not  lose  the  title  in  his  funeral. 

[Exit  with  Brunhalt  and  Protaldy. 
Mart.  His  fate  to  live  a  prince  ?  —  Thou  old 
impiety, 
Made  up  by  lust  and  mischief!  — Take  up  the 
body. 

[Exeunt  with  the  body  of  Theodoret. 

SCENE  UL  —  A  Room  in  the  DweUing  of  Le- 
fortk. 

Enter  Lecu&b  disguised  as  Leforte,  and  Servant. 
Lee,  Dost  think  Lcfortc's  sure  enough } 
Sere,  As  bonds  can  make  him.  I  have  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  east,  and  left  him  gaping  after 
the  morning-star :  his  head  is  a  mere  astrolabe ; 
his  eyes  stand  for  the  poles;  the  gag  in  his 
mouth  being  the  coachman,  his  five  teeth  have 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  Charles'  Wain. 

1  Bfiuaik[*i]  Corrected  by  Mason. 
•  Ml\  So  4to.  ICai.    Other  eda.  "  Tell.»»  —  There  is,  u 
Welwr  reouuriEi,  aa  eUlpeie  of  wAa  before  *•  fell."  I 


Lee,  Thou  hast  cast  a  figure 
Which  shall  raise  thee.     Direct  my  hair  a  little ; 
And  in  my  likeness  to  him  read  a  fortune 
Suiting  thy  largest  hopes. 

Sero,  You  are  so  far  'bove  likeness,  you  are 
the  same : 
If  you  love  mirth,  persuade  him  from  himself; 
'Tis  but  an  astronomer  '  out  of  the  way, 
And  l3ring  will  bear  the  better  place  for't. 

Lee.  I 
Have  profitablcr  use  in  hand.    Haste  to 
The  queen,  and  tell  her  how  you  left  me  chang'd. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Who  would  not  serve  this  virtuous  active  queen  ? 
She  that  loves  mischief  'bove  the  man  that 

does  it. 
And  him  above  her  pleasure,  yet  knows  no 
heaven  else. 

Enter  Thierry. 

Thi.  How  well  this  loneness  suits  the  art  I 
seek. 
Discovering  secret  and  succeeding  fate. 
Knowledge  that  puts  all  lower  happiness  on 
With  a  remiss  and  careless  hand  !  —         [Aside, 
Fair  peace  unto  your  meditations,  father  ! 

Lee.  The  same  to  you  you  bring,  sir  ! 

Thi.  Drawn  by  your  much-fam'd  skill,  I  come 
to  know 
Whether  the  man  who  owes  this  character  * 
Shall  e'er  have  issue.  [Gives  scroll, 

Lee.  A  resolution  falling  with  most  ease 
Of  any  doubt  you  could  have  nam'd.    He  is  a 

prince 
Whose  fortune  you  inquire. 

Thi.  He  is  nobly  bom. 

Lee,  He  had  a  dukedom  lately  fallen   unto 
him 
By  one  call'd  brother,  who  has  left  a  daughter. 

Thi,  The  question  is  of  heirs,  not  lands. 

Lee,  Heirs  }  yes  ; 
He  shall  have  heirs. 

Thi,  Begotten   of   his  body?    Why  iook'et 
thou  pale  r 
Thou  canst  not  suffer  in  his  want. 

Lee,  Nor  thou ; 
I  neither  can  nor  will  give  farther  knowledge 
To  thee.  % 

Thi,  Thou  must :  I  am  the  man  myself, 
Thy  sovereign  ;  who  must  owe  unto  thy  wisdom 
In  the  concealing  of  my  barren  shame. 

Lee.  Your  grace  doth  wrong  your  stars :  if 
this  be  yours, 
You  may  have  children. 

Thi.  Speak  it  again. 

Lee,  You  may  have  fruitful  issue. 

Thi.  By  whom  ?  when  ?  how  ? 

Lee.  It  was  the  fatal  means  first  struck  my 
blood 
With  the  cold  hand  of  wonder,  when  I  read  it 
Printed  upon  your  birth. 

Thi,  Can  there  be  any  way  unsmooth,  has  end 
So  fair  and  good  ? 


i«r1  i.  e.  astrologer. 
«  vko  tnee*  this  eharaeter.]  "  i.  e.  who  owns.  .  .  .  The 
ekanuter  is  the  rJeulation  of  his  nativity,  which  his  mother 
advised  him  to  lay  before  Leforte.  The  word  rwe^'os, 
in  Lierure*s  aiwwcr  to  tliis,  sIgiiiflM  the  same  with  Belutien.** 
Saw  AM) 
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Xm;.  We,  that  behold  the  sad  aspdcts  of  heaven 
Leading  sense-blinded  men,  feel  grief  enough 
To  know,  though  not  to  speak,  their  miseries. 
TM.  Sorrow  must  lose  a  name,  where  mine 
fincU  life : » 
If  not  in  thcc,  at  least  ease  pain  with  speed, 
AVhich  must  know  no  cure  else.' 

Lee.  Then  thus : 
The  first  of  females  which  your  eye  *  shall  meet, 
Before  the  sun  next  rise,  coming  from  out 
The  tem])le  of  Diana,*  being  slain,  you  live 
Father  of  many  sons. 

TJu,  Call'st  thou  this  sadness  ?  can  I  beget  a 
son 
Deserving  less  than  to  give  recompense 
Unto  so  poor  a  loss  ?     Whate'er  thou  art. 
Rest  peaceable,  blest  creature,  born  to  be 
Mother  of  princes,  whose  grave  shall  be  more 
fruitful  [Exit  Lecure. 

Than  others'  marriage-beds  !     Methinks  his  art 
Should  give  her  fonn  and  happy  figure  to  me  ; 
I  long  to  see  my  happiness.     He's  gone. 
As  I  remember,  he  nam'd  my  brotlier's  daugh- 
ter : 
Were  it  my  mother,  'twere  a  gainful  death 
Could  give  Ordella's  living  virtue  breath. 

[Exit, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  1,— Before  the  Temple  of  Diana. 

Enter  Thierry  and  Martbll. 
Mart,  Your  grace  is  early  stirring. 
Thi,  How  can  he  sleep, 
Whoee  happiness  is  laid  up  in  an  hour 
He  knows  comes  stealing  toward  him?    Oh, 

Martell, 
Is*t  possible  the  longing  bride,  whose  wishes 
Out-run  *  her  fears,  can,  on  that  day  she's  mar- 
ried, 
Consume  in  slumbers  ?  or  his  arms  rust  in  ease, 
That  hears  the  charge,  and  sees  the  honoured 

purchase  • 
Ready  to  gild  his  valour  ?    Mine  is  more, 
A  power  above  these  passions  :  this  day  France 
(France,  that  in  want  of  issue  withers  with  us. 
And,  like  an  ag^d  river,  runs  his  head 
Into  forgotten  ways)  again  I  ransom, 
And  his  fair  course  turn  right ;  this  day  Thierry, 


1  loAe  n  name^  where  mine  finiU  life]  "  i.  e.  Iom  itf  being 
where  mine,  u  e.  my  name  finAi  life  by  my  gaining  heini  to 
it."    Semard,  —  who  maketi  luid  work  with  Uie  next  line. 

S  //  not  in  thee,  at  least  ease  pain  vitk  .^peed^ 

ffAicA  must  know  no  cure  eUe.]  **  The  meaning,"  says  Ma- 
loa,  '*  a|>ppari  to  me  t4i  be  thia :  If  it  be  not  in  your  p.iwer 
to  pi>int  tnit  a  remedy  to  my  calamity,  put  me  out  fif  pain  by 
telling  me  nn  speedily,  as  you  are  my  only  rewiurce."  Ac- 
cording to  Weber  (qy.  Sir  Waller  Scott  ?),  if  we  suppoM  the 
cofwtnictiou  to  be  affectedly  latinised,  the  sense  is  clearly 
—  *'  At  least  ease  pain  with  speed,  which  must  know  no 
ears  else,  if  not  in  thee.** 

»  eye]  Weber  choosea  to  print  "  eyes." 

*  DimtM]  Seward  **  Dian  ; "  —  and  so,  probably,  the  poet 
wrote. 

*  OMt-mn]  Old  eds.  "  Ounruns." 

*  pmrekmn]  "  Meftnt  [in  cant  language]  property  acquired, 
gsnerally  by  unlawful  means,  but  the  phraM  is  l>ere  ap- 
plied to  the  ol^ect  fiir  whicb  the  soldier  fights."    Wbmr. 

YOL.  I.  19 


The  son  of  France,  whose  manly  powers  like 

prisoners 
Have  been  tied  up  and  fetter' d,  by  one  death. 
Gives  life  to  thousand  ages  ;  this  day  beauty. 
The  envy  of  the  world,  the  pleasure,'  glory, 
Content  above  the  world,  desire  beyond  it. 
Are  made  mine  own  and  useful. 

Mart.  Happy  woman 
That  dies  to  do  these  things  ! 

Thi.  But  ten  times  happier 
That  lives  to  do  the  greater  !     Oh,  Martell, 
The  gods  have  heard  me  now !  and  those  that 

scorn'd  me. 
Mothers  of  many  children,  and  blest  fathers. 
That  see  their  issues  like  the  stars  unnumber'd. 
Their  comfort[s]  more  than  them,  shall  in  my 

praises 
Now  teach  their  infants  songs ;   and  tell  their 

ages 
From  such  a  son  of  mine,  or  such  a  queen. 
That  chaste  Ordc41a  brings  me.     Blessdd  mar- 
riage, 
The  chain  that  links  two  holy  loves  together  ! 
And  in  the  marriage  more  than  blest  Ordella, 
That  comes  so  near  the  sacrament  itself, 
The  priests  doubt  whether  purer  ! 

Mart.  Sir,  you  are  lost. 

Thi.  I  prithee,  let  me  be  so. 

Mart.  The  day  wears ; 
And  those  that  have  been  offering  early  prayers 
Are  now  retiring  homeward. 

Thi.  Stand,  and  mark  then. 

Mart.  Is  it  the  first  must  suffer  ? 

Thi,  The  first  woman. 

Mart.  What  hand  shall  do  it,  sir  i 

Thi.  This  hand,  Mnrtell ; 
For  who  less  dare  presume  to  give  the  gods 
An  incense  of  this  offering  ? 

Mart,  Would  I  were  she  ! 
For  such  a  \\  ay  to  die,  and  such  a  blessing, 
Can  never  crown  my  parting. 

[  Tux)  tneiifrom  the  Temple  paaa  over  the  ttage, 

Thi.  What  are  those  ? 

Mart.  Men,  men,  sir,  men. 

Thi.  The  plagues  of  men  light  on  'em ! 
They  cross  my  hopes  like  hares ! 

[A  priest  from  the  Temple  passes  over  the  stage. 
Who's  that  ? 

Mart.  A  priest,  sir. 

Thi.  Would  he  were  gelt ! 

Mart.  May  not  these  rascals  serve,  sir, 
Well  hang'd  and  quarter' d  ? 

Thi.  No. 

Mart.  Here  comes  a  woman. 

Enter  from  the  Temple  Ordella  veiled. 
Thi.  Stand,  and  behold  her  then. 
Mart.  I  think,  a  fair  one. 
Thi.   Move  not,  whilst  I  prepare  her.    May 
her  peace, 
(Like  his  whose  imiocence  the  gods  are  pleas'd 

with. 
And  offering  at  their  altars  gives  his  soul 
Far  purer  than  those  fires,)  pull  Heaven  upon 

her! 
You  holy  powers,  no  human  spot  dwell  in  her  ! 
No  love  of  any  thing  but  you  and  goodness 

7  the  pUasure]  Old  ads.  "  pleasure  the." 
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Tie  her  to  earth !  fenr  he  a  stranger  to  her, 
And  all  weak  hlood's  afTections  but  thy  hope 
Let    her    bequeathe   to   women !      Hear   me, 

Heaven ! 
Give  her  a  spirit  masculine  and  noble, 
Fit  for  yourselves  to  ask  and  me  to  offer  ! 
Oh,  let  her  meet  my  blow,  dote  on  her  death  ; 
And,  as  a  wanton  vine  bows  to  the  pruner, 
That  by  his  cutting  off  more  may  cncrease. 
So  let  her  fall  to  raise  me  fruit !  —  Hail,  woman, 
The  happiest  and  the  best  (if  thy  dull  will 
Do  not  abuse  thy  fortune)  France  e'er  found 
yet! 

Ord.  She's  more  than  dull,  sir,  less  and  worse 
than  woman. 
That  may  inherit  such  an  infinite 
As  you  propound,  a  greatness  so  near  goodness. 
And  brings  a  will  to  rob  her. 

Thi,  Tell  me  this,  then  ; 
Was  there  e'er  woman  yet,  or  may  be  found, 
That  for  fair  fame,  unspotted  memory, 
For  virtue's  sake,  and  only  for  itself-sake, 
Has  or  dare  make  a  story  } 

Ord,  Many  dead,  sir ; 
living,  I  thmk,  as  many. 

Thi,  Say,  the  kingdom 
May  from  a  woman's  will  receive  a  blessing, 
The  king  and  kingdom,  not  a  private  safety, 
A  general  blessing,  lady  } 

Ord.  A  general  curse 
Light  on  her  heart  denies  it ! 

Thi,  Full  of  honour. 
And  such  examples  as  the  former  ages 
Were  but  dim  shadows  of  and  empty  figures  ? 

Ord,  You  strangely  stir  me,  sir ;  and  were  my 
weakness 
In  any  other  flesh  but  modest  woman's. 
You  should  not  ask  more  questions.  May  I  do  it  ^ 

Thi,   You  may  ;    and,  which  is  more,  you 
must. 

Ord,  I  joy  in't 
Above  a  moderate  gladness.    Sir,  you  promise 
It  shall  be  honest  ? 

Thi,  As  ever  time  discover' d. 

Ord,  Let  it  be  what  it  may  then,  what  it  dare, 
I  have  a  mind  will  hazard  it. 

Thi,  But,  hark  you ; 
What  may  that  woman  merit  makes  this  bless- 
ing ? 

Ord,  Only  her  duty,  sir. 

Thi.  'Tis  terrible. 

Ord,  'Tis  so  much  the  more  noble. 

Thi.  'Tis  full  of  fearful  shadows. 

Ord,  So  is  sleep,  sir. 
Or  any  thing  that's  merely  ours  and  mortal ; 
We  were  begotten  gods  else  :  but  those  fears. 
Feeling  but  once  the  fires  of  nobler  thoughts. 
Fly,  like  the  shapes  of  clouds  wo  form,  to  noth- 
ing. 

Thi,  Suppose  it  death  ? 

Ord.  I  do. 

Thi,  And  endless  parting 
With  all  we  can  call  ours,  with  aU  our  sweet- 
ness. 
With  youth,  strength,  pleasure,  people,  time, 

nay,  reason } 
For  in  the  silent  grave,  no  conversation,* 

t  W^ in  A§  aiUnt  gmtno  cmvertation,  ttc]  Lamb  (%ee. 


No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers, 
No  careful  father's  counsel ;  nothing's  heard 
Nor  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion. 
Dust  and  an  endless  darkness :  and  dare  you, 

woman, 
Desire  this  place  ? 

Ord.  'Tis  of  all  sleeps  the  sweetest : 
Children  begin  it  to  us,  strong  men  seek  it. 
And  kings  from  height  of  all  their  painted  glo- 
ries 
Fall  like  spent  exhalations  to  this  centre : 
And  those  are  fools  that  fear  it,  or  imagine 
A  few  unhandsome  pleasures  or  life's  profits 
Can  recompense  this  place ;  and  madthatstay'  it. 
Till  age  blow  out  their  lights,  or  rotten  humours 
Bring  them  dispers'd  to  the  earth. 

Thi.  Then  you  can  suffer  ^ 

Ord,  As  willingly  as  say  it. 

Thi,  Martell,  a  wonder  I 
Here  is  a  woman  that  dares  die.  — Yet,  tell  me. 
Are  you  a  wife  ? 

Ord.  I  am,  sir. 

Thi,  And  have  children  ?  — 
She  sighs  and  weeps. 

Ord,  Oh,  none,  sir ! 

Thi,  Dare  you  venture. 
For  a  poor  barren  praise  you  ne'er  shall  hear. 
To  part  with  these  sweet  hopes  ? 

Ord,  With  all  but  Heaven, 
And  yet  die  full  of  children  :  he  that  reads  me, 
When  I  am  ashes,  is  my  son  in  wishes. 
And  those  chaste  dames  that  keep  my  memory, 
Singing  my  yearly  requiems,  are  my  daughters. 

Thi,  Then,  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  my 
knowledge, 
And  what  I  must  do,  lady. 

Ord,  You  are  the  King,  sir, 
And  what  you  do  I'll  suffer ;  and  that  blessing 
That  you  desire,  the  gods  shower  on  the  king- 
dom! 

Thi.  Thus  much  before  I  strike,  then ;  for  I 
must  kill  you. 
The  gods  have  will'd  it  so  :  they've  •  made  the 

blessing 
Must  make  France  young  again  and  me  a  man. 
Keep  up  your  strength  still  nobly. 

Ord,  Fear  me  not. 

Thi,  And  meet  death  like  a  measure.^ 

Ord,  1  am  steadfast. 

Thi.  Thou  Shalt  be  sainted,  woman ;  and  thy 
tomb 
Cut  out  in  crystal,  pure  and  good  as  thou  art ; 
And  on  it  shall  be  graven,  every  age. 
Succeeding  peers  of  France  that  rise  by  thy  fall. 
Till*  thou  liest  there  like  old  and  fri^tful  Na- 
ture. 
Dar'st  thou  behold  thy  happiness  ? 

of  Engl  Dram.  PotU^  p.  409)  cites  "  There  is  no  work^  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  Uie  grave,  whither 
thou  goest"  — ilec/M.  [ix.  10.] 

«  stay]  Old  edit.  "  stales." 

»  tkfy^vt]   Old  eds.  "they'r"  and  "they're."    Seward 

Erinted  "  thou'rt ; "  and  so  his  successors :  he  oonJectufMl, 
owever,  in  a  note,  "  they  Ve,"  which  is  nearer  to  the  dn»- 
tu8  /ttoran(m,and  which  Lamb  gives  in  Snte.  tfEngL  Dram. 
Poets  J  p.  403.  ay.  "  they*ve  made  thee  the  blessing?  "  The 
preceding  line  is  over-measure. 

4  a  measure]  i.  e.  a  solemn,  sUtety  dance,  with  slow  and 
measured  steps. 

»  7^]  Old  eds.  "  TelL"    The  correction  is  by  Seward, 
who  thus  explains  the  passage :  *<  On  thy  tomb  shall  be 
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Ord.  I  dare,  sir.  [PtUis  off  her  veil. 

Thi.  Ha !  [Lets  fall  his  stoord. 

Mart,  Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  do  it ! 

Thu  No,  I  dare  not ! 
There  is  an  angel  keeps  that  paradise, 
A  fiery  angel,  firiend.     Oh,  virtue,*  virtue, 
Ever  and  endless  virtue ! 

Ord.  Strike,  sir,  strike  !  [Kneeh. 

And  if  in  my  poor  death  fair  France  may  merit,' 
Give  me  a  thousand  blows  !  be  killing  me 
A  thousand  days  ! 

Thi,  First,  let  the  earth  be  barren, 
And  man  no  more  remember'd !     Kise,  OrdcUa, 

[Raises  her. 
The  nearest  to  thy  Maker,  and  the  purest 
That  ever  dull  flesh    show'd  us !  —  Oh,   my 
heart-strings !  [Exd. 

Mart.  I  see  you  full  of  wonder;  therefore, 
noblest 
And  truest  amongst  women,  I  will  teU  you 
The  end  of  this  strange  accident. 

Ord.  Amazement 
Has  so  much  won^  upon  ray  heart,  that  truly 
I  feel  myself  unfit  to  hear.     Oh,  sir. 
My  lord  has  slighted  me  ! 

Mart.  Oh,  no,  sweet  lady  ! 

Ord.  Robb'd  me  of  such  a  glory  by  his  pity 
And  most  unprovident  respect 

Mart.  Dear  lady. 
It  was  not  meant  to  you. 

Ord.  Else  where  the  day  is. 
And  hours  distinguish  time,  time  runs  to  ages. 
And  ages  end  the  world,  I  had  been  spoken. 

Mart.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  was,  if  but  your 
patience 
Will  give  me  hearing. 

Ord.  If  I  have  transgressed. 
Forgive  me,  sir  ! 

Mart.  Your  noble  lord  was  counsell'd 
(Grieving  the  barrenness  between  you  both. 
And  all  the  kingdom  ^  with  him)  to  seek  out 
A  man  that  knew  the  secrets  of  the  gods  : 
He  went,  found  such  an  one,  and  had  this  an- 
swer ; 
That,  if  he  would  have  issue,  on  this  morning, 
(For  this  hour  was  prefixed  him,)  he  should  kill 
The  first  he  met,  being  female,  from  the  temple. 
And  then  he  should  have  children.     The  mis- 
take 
Is  now  too  perfect,  lady. 

Ord.  Still  'tis  I,  sir ; 
For  may  this  work  be  done  by  common  wo- 
men ? 
Durst  any.  bu(  myself,  that  knew  the  blessing 


enmYpd  from  age  to  age  the  succeediof  Kings  of  France  aa 
aclbiowtedging  their  being  all  derived  from  thee,  till  thoa 
Ue«t  there  like  Nature,  the  fruitful  mother  of  all  things." 
The  Editors  of  1778  endeavoured  to  defend  the  old  reading ; 
but  it  is  ceruinly  a  misprint  for  "  I'ill :  "  so,  in  an  earlier 
paiMge  of  this  play,  '*  tiU  a  sowgeldcr,"  &c.  (pb  130),  the 
AXM,  have  "  teU." 

1  o/tyW,  friend.  Oh,  viHuc]  As  4to.  1621  has  "  angell 
fiicnd  ;  o  vertue,*'  it  ban  been  Kuggested  to  me  that  the  right 
reading  of  th*»  lino  is,  **  A  fiery  angel,  friend  to  virtue,'*  fcc  j 
bjt  romparc  p.  155,  where  Thierry  addresses  Martell,  '*  I 
knciW  it,  frundJ'* 

3  aterU]  See  note,  p.  124. 

a  won]  (;onrecte<l  by  the  Editors  of  I77a  So  too  Heath, 
JfJj.  .VoUs.  —  Old  eds.  "  woue  "  and  "  wove.»» 

*  kimfdvm]  **  Refers  to  griening^  not  to  counadUi  [as 
Bewanltbuugbt,  who  printed*  kingdoms*].'*    £dL  177& 


And  felt  the  benefit,  assume  this  d3ring  ? 
In  any  other  't  had  been  lost  and  nothing, 
A  curse  and  not  a  blessing  :  I  was  figured ; 
And  shall  a  little  fondness  bar  my  purchase  ?  • 
Mart.  Where  should  he  then  seek  children  ? 
Ord.  Where  they  are  ; 
In  wombs  ordain' d  for  issues ;  in  those  beauties 
That  bless  a  marriage-bed,  and  make  ®  it  proud 
With  kisses  that  conceive   and  fruitful   pleas« 

ures: 
Mine,  like  a  grave,  buries  those  loyal  hopes. 
And  to  *  a  grave  it  covets. 
Mart.  You  are  too  good. 
Too  excellent,  too  honest.     Rob  not  us. 
And  those  that  shall  hereafter  seek  example. 
Of  such  inestimable  worths  •  in  woman. 
Your  lord  of  such  obedience,  all  of  honour, 
In  coveting  a  cruelty  is  not  yours, 
A  will  short  of  your  wisdom  !  make  not  error 
A  tombstone  of  your  virtues,  whose  fair  life 
Deserves  a  constellation  !     Your  lord  dare  not, 
He  cannot,  ought  not,  must  not  run  this  haz- 
ard ; 
He  makes  a  separation  Nature  shakes  at, 
The  gods  deny,  and  everlasting  Justice 
Shrinks  back  and  sheaths  her  sword  at 

Ord.  All's  but  talk,  sir  ; 
I  find  to  what  I  am  rcserv'd  and  needful : 
And  though  my  lord's  compassion  makes  me 

poor. 
And  leaves  me  in  my  best  use,***  yet  a  strength 
Above  mine  own,  or  his  dull  fondness,  finds  me  ; 
The  gods  have  given  it  to  me.    [Dratos  a  dagger. 
Mart.  Self-destruction  ?  \Uolds  her. 

Now   all  good  angels  bless  thee !     Oh,  sweet 

lady. 
You  are  abus'd  !  "  this  is  a  way  to  shame  you. 
And  with  you  sdl  that  know  you,  all  that  love  ^ 

you; 
To  ruin  all  you  build !     Would  you  be  fa- 
mous ^ 
Is  that  your  end  ? 

Ord.  I  would  be  what  I  should  be. 
Mart.  Live,  and  confirm  the  gods  then  I  live, 
and  be  loaden 
With  more  than  olives  bear  or  fruitful  autumn  ! 
This  way  you  kill  your  merit,  kill  your  cause, 
And  him  you  would  raise  life  to.     Where  or 

how 
Got  you  these  bloody  thoughts  ?  what  devil 

durst 
Look  on  that  angel-face  and  tempt?  do  you 

know 
What  'tis  to  die  thus  P  how  you  strike  the  stan 
And  all  good  things  above  ?  ^'  do  you  feel 

*  purcAMeT  i>  e.  acquisition :  see  note,  pi.  145. 
«  vmJU]  Old  eds.  "  makes.** 

r  jtroud]  Theobald's  conjectore.  Old  eds.  *<  procaede  *' 
and  *'  proceed,"— (a  transcriber  probably  having  written  by 
mistake  **  procede  '*).  Seward  printed  "  proeroant ;  **  and 
so  his  successors.    The  Editors  of  1778  pnmosed  "  breed  ** ! 

0  ut\  Was  altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778,  and  Weber,  to 
"  toa**  Heath  proposes  "  lis.**  MS.  Motes.—  But  is  not 
"  covets  to  *'  equivalent  to  **  covets  q/lcr  ?  ** 

•  wortha]  Old  eds.  "  worthies.'* 

10  leaves  me  in,  my  best  use]  "  i.  e.  neglects  putting  me  to 
the  use  I  am  most  fit  for,  the  best  use  I  can  be  employed 
in."    Ed.  1718. 

11  abusfd]  i.  e.  deceived,  mistaken. 

IS  IcHow  .    .    .  tove]  Old  eds.  "  knows      .    .  lovee.** 
18  above]  The  ediiore  of  1778,  for  the  metre,  «*  abovo  ufc" 
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What  follows  a  self-blood?  whither  you  ven- 
ture, 
And  to  what  punishment  ?    Excellent  lady, 
Be  not  thus  cozen' d,  do  not  fool  yourself ! 
The  priest  was  never  his  own  sncriiice, 
But  he  that  thought  his  hell  here. 

Ord,  I  am  coun»eird. 

Mttrt,  And  I  am  glad  on't ;  lie,  I  know,  you 
dare  not. 

Ord.  I  never  have  done  yet. 

Mart.  Pray,  take  my  comfort. 
Was  this  a  soul  to  lose  ?  two  more  such  women 
Would  save  their  sex.     See,  she  repents  and 

prays  ! 
Oh,  hear  her,  hear  her  !  if  there  be  a  faith 
Able  to  reach  your  mercies,  she  hath  sent  it. 

Ord,  Now,  good  Martell,  confirm  me. 

Mart.  I  will,  lady, 
And  every  hour  advise  you ;  for  I  doubt 
Whether  this  plot  be  heaven's,  or  hell's  your 

mother, 
And  I  will  find  it,  if  it  be  in  mankind 
To  search  the  centre  of  it.     In  the  mean  time, 
ril  give  you  out  for  dead,  and  by  yourself, 
And  shew  the  instrument ;  so  shall  I  find 
A  joy  that  will  betray  her. 

Ord.  Do  what's  fittest. 
And  I  will  follow  you. 

Mart.  Then  ever  live 
Both  able  to  engross  all  love  and  give  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of 

TUIBR&Y. 

Enter  Brunhalt  and  Protaldy. 
Brun.  1  am  in  labour 
To  be  delivered  of  that  burthenous  project 
I  have  so  long  gone  with.    Ha,  here's  the  mid- 
wife ! 

Enter  Lecure. 
Or  life,  or  death  >  « 

Lee.  If  in  the  supposition 
Of  her  death  in  whose  life  you  die,  you  ask  me, 
I  think  you  are  safe. 

Brun .  Is  she  dead } 

Lee.  I  have  us'd 
All  means  to  make  her  so  :  I  saw  him  waiting 
At  the  temple-door,  and  used  such  art  within, 
That  only  she  of  all  her  sex  was  first 
Given  up  unto  his  fury. 

Brun.  ^Vhich  if  love 
Or  fear  made  him  forbear  to  execute, 
The  vengeance  he  determin'd,  his  fond  pity 
Shall  draw  it  on  himself ;  for  were  there  left 
■  Not  any  man  but  he,  to  serve  my  pleasures, 
Or  from  me  to  receive  commands,  (which  are 
The  joys  for  which  I  love  life,)  he  should  be 
Remov'd,  and  I  alone  left  to  be  queen 
0*er  any  part  of  goodness  that's  left  in  me. 

Lee.  If  you  are  so  resolv'd,  I  have  provided 
A  means  to  ship  him  hence.     Look  upon  this, 

[Shewing  a  handkerchief. 
But  touch  it  sparingly  ;  for  this  once  us'd, 
fifty  but  to  dry  a  tear,  will  keep  the  eye-lid 
Iftom  closing  until  death  perform  that  office. 

Give't  me,  I  may  have  use  oft;  and 
nyou  [Taking  the  hwikdkgrehUf. 


rU  make  the  first  experiment,  if  one  sigh 
Or  heavy  look  beget  the  least  suspicion. 
Childish  compassion  can  thaw  the  ice 
Of  your  so-long-congeal'd  and  flinty  hardneas : 
'Slight,  go  on  constant,  or  I  shall ! 

Prot.  Best  lady. 
We  have  no  faculties  which  are  not  yours. 

Lee,  Nor  wUl  be  any  thing  without  you. 

Brun,  Be  so, 
And  we  will  stand  or  fall  together ;  for 
Since  we  have  gone  so  far  that  death  must  stay 
The  journey,  which  we  wish  should  never  end. 
And  innocent  or  guilty  we  must  die, 
When  we  do  so,  let's  know  the  reason  why. 

Enter  Thierry  and  Courtiers. 

Lee.  The  King. 

Thi.  We'll  be  alone.  [Exeunt  Courtiers. 

Prot.  I  would  I  had 
A  convoy  too,  to  bring  me  safe  '  off ! 
For  rage,  although  it  be  allay'd  with  sorrow, 
Appears  so  dreadful  in  him,  that  I  shake 
To  look  upon  it. 

Brun.  Coward,  I  will  meet  it. 
And  know  from   whence  't  has  birth.  —  Son, 
kingly  Thierry  ! 

Thi.  Is  cheating   grown  so  common  among 
men. 
And  thrives  so  well  here,  that  the  gods  en- 
deavour 
To  practise  it  above  ? 

Brun.  Your  mother ! 

Thi.  Hal  — 
Or  are  they  only  careful  to  revenge. 
Not  to  reward  ?  or  when  for  our  *  offences 
We  study  satisfaction,  must  the  cure 
Be  worse  than  the  disease  ^ 

Brun.  Will  you  not  hear  me  ? 

Thi.  To  lose  the  ability  to  perform  those  du- 
ties 
For  which  I  entertain'd  the  name  of  husband, 
Ask'd  more  than  common  sorrow ;  but  to  im- 
pose, 
For  the  redress  of  that  defect,  a  torture. 
In  marking  her  to  death  for  whom  alone 
I  felt  that  weakness  as  a  want,  requires 
More  than  the  making  the  head  bald,  or  falling 
[  Teare  hie  hair,  and  throws  himself  on  the 
ground. 
Thus  flat  upon  the  earth,  or  cursing  that  way. 
Or  praying  this.     Oh,  such  a  scene  of  grie^ 
And  so  set  down,   (the  world  the    stage  to 

act  on,) 
May  challenge  a  tragedian  better  practis'd 
Than  I  am  to  express  it !  for  my  cause 
Of  passion  is  so  strong,  and  my  performance 
So  weak,  that  though  the  part  be  good,  I  fear 
The  ill  acting  of  it  will  defraud  it  of 
The  poor  reward  it  may  deserve,  men's  pity. 

Brun,  I  have  given  you  way  thus  long :  a 
king,  and,  what 
Is  more,  my  son,  and  yet  a  slave  to  that 
Which  only  triumphs  over  cowards,  sorrow  ? 
For  shame,  look  up  ! 

Thi.  Is't  you  ?  look  down  on  me  I 
And  if  that  you  are  capable  to  receive  it, 


1  §M  Q7.*«Nfel7>*? 

t  ewr]  An  altenttoa  by  Seward. 
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Let  that  return  to  you  that  have  brought  forth 
One  mark'd  out  only  for  it !     WTiat  are  these  ? 
Come  they,  upon  your  privilege,  to  tread  on 
The  tomb  of  my  afflictions  ? 

Prot,  No,  not  we,  sir. 

Thi.  How  dare  you  then  omit  the  ceremony 
Due  to  the  funeral  of  all  my  hopes  ? 
Or  come  unto  the  manriage  of  my  sorrows, 
But  in  such  colors  as  may  soit  with  them  ? 

JProt.  Alas,  we  will  wear  any  thing  ! 

Bran,  This  is  madness  : 
Take  but  my  counsel. 

Thi.  Yours  ?  dare  you  again. 
Though  arm'd  with  the  authority  of  a  mother. 
Attempt  the  danger  that  will  fall  on  you. 
If  such  another  syllable  awake  it  ? 
Go,  and  with  yours  be  safe  ;  I  have  such  cause 
Of  grief;  (nay,' more,  to  love  it,)  that  I  will  not 
Have  such  as  these  be  sharers  in  it. 

Lee,  Madam  — 

ProU  Another  time  were  better. 

Bnm,  Do  not  stir, 
For  I  must  be  resolv'd,  and  will :  be  statues  ! 

Enter  Martell. 
Thi.  Ay,  thou  art  welcome ;    and  upon  my 

soul 
Thou  art  an  honest  man.  —  Do  you  see  ?  he  has 

tears 
To  lend  to  him  whom  prodigal  cxpence 
Of  sorrow  has  made  bankrupt  of  such  treas- 
ure.— 
Nay,  thou  dost  well. 

Mart,  I  would  it  might  excuse 
The  ill  I  bring  along  ! 

Thi.  Thou  mak'st  me  smile 
r  the  height  of  my  calamities  ;  as  if 
There  could  be  the  addition  of  an  atom 
To  the  giant  body  of  my  miseries  ! 
But  try ;  for  I  will  hear  thee.  —  All  sit  down  : 

'tis  death  [  They  seat  thenuelves. 

To  any  Chat  shall  dare  to  interrupt  him 
In  look,  gesture,  or  word. 

Mart.  And  such  attention 
As  is  due  to  the  last  and  the  best  story 
That  ever  was  deliver' d,  will  become  you. 
The  griev'd  Ordella  (for  all  other  titles 
But  take  away  from  that)  having  from  me. 
Prompted  by  your  last  parting  groan,  inquir'd 
What  drew  it  from  you,  and  the  cause  soon 

learn' d,  — 
For  she,  whom  barbarism  could  deny  nothing. 
With  such  prevailing  earnestness  desir'd  it, 
Twas  not  in  me,  though  it  had  been  my  death, 
To  hide  it  from  her  ;  —  she,  I  say,  in  whom 
All  was  that  Athens,  Rome,  or  warlike  Sparta, 
Have  regis ter'd  for  good  in  their  best  women, 
But  nothing  of  their  ill ;  knowing  herself 
Mark'd  out  (I  know  not  by  what  power,  but 

sure 
A  cruel  one)  to  die  to  give  you  children ; 
Having  first  with  a  settled  countenance 
Look'd  up  to  heaven,  and  then  upon  herself 
(It  being  the  next  best  object,)  and  then  smil'd, 
As  if  her  joy  in  death  to  do  you  service 
Would  break  forth  in  despite  of  the  much  sorrow 
She  shcw'd  she  had  to  leave  you ;   and  then 

taking 
Me  by  the  hand,  (this  hand  which  I  must  ever 


Love  better  than  I  have  done,  since  she  touch'd 

it,) 
"  Go,"  said  she,  **  to  my  lord,  (and  to  go  to  him 
Is  such  a  happiness  I  must  not  hope  for,) 
And  tell  him  that  he  too  much  priz'd  a  trifle 
Made  only  worthy  in  his  love  and  her 
Thankful  acceptance,  for  her  sake  to  rob 
The  orphan  kingdom  of  such  guardians  as 
Must  of  necessity  descend  from  him  ; 
And  therefore  in  some  part  of  recompense 
Of  his  much  love,  and  to  shew  to  the  world 
That  'twas  not  her  fault  only,  but  her  fate. 
That  did  deny  to  let  her  be  the  mother 
Of  such  most  certain  blessings ;  yet,  for  proof 
She  did  not  envy  her,  that  happy  her 
That  is  appointed  to  them,  her  quick  end 
Should  make  way  for  her."     Which  no  sooner 

spoke. 
But  in  a  moment  this  too-ready  engine 

[Shews  a  dagger. 
Made  such  a  battery  in  the  choicest  castle 
That  ever  Nature  made  to  defend  lile. 
That  straight  it  shook  and  sunk. 

Thi,  Stay  !  dares  any 
Presume  to  shed  a  tear  before  me  ?  or 
Ascribe  that  worth  unto  themselves,  to  merit 
To  do  so  for  her  r     I  have  done ;  now  on  ! 
Mart.  Fallen  thus,  once  more  she  smil'd,  as 

if  that  death 
For  her  had  studied  a  new  way  to  sever 
The  soul  and  body  without  sense  of  pain  ; 
And  then,  "Tell  him,"  quoth  she,  "what  you 

have  seen. 
And   with  what  willingness   'twas  done ;  for 

which 
My  last  request  unto  him  is,  that  he 
Would   instantly   make   choice   of   one   (most 

happy 
In  being  so  chosen)  to  supply  my  place ; 
By  whom  if  Heaven  bless  him  with  a  daughter, 
In  my  remembrance  let  it  bear  my  name." 
Which  said,  she  died. 

Thi,  I  hear  this,  and  yet  live  ! 
Heart,  art   thou  ^thunder-proof  ?  will  nothing 

break  thee.^ 
She's  dead  ;  and  what  her  entertainment  may  be 
In  the  other  world  without  me  is  uncertain ; 
And  tlare  I  stay  hero  unresolv'd  ? ' 

\Dra\Ds  hia  sworcL     They  hold  him. 
Mart.  Oh,  sir! 
Bruji.  Dear  son  ! 
Prot.  Great  King ! 
Thi.  Unhand  me !  am  I  fallen 
So  low  that  I  have  lost  the  power  to  be 
Disposer  of  my  own  life  ? 

Marl,  Be  but  pleas'd 
To  borrow  so  much  time  of  sorrow  as 
To  call  to  mind  her  last  request,  for  whom 
(I  must  confess  a  loss  beyond  expression) 
You  turn  your  hand  upon  yourself:  'twas  hers, 
And   dying   hers,  that  you  should  live,   and 

happy 
In  seeing  little  models  of  yourself, 
By  matching  \^'ith  another ;  and  will  you 
Leave  any  thing  that  she  desir'd  ungranted } 
And  suffer  such  a  life,  that  was  laid  down 
For  your  sake  only,  to  be  fruitless  ? 

1  i:nresoie*J]  i.  c.  untatifffied,  uninformed. 
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money,  captain,  if  any  come  within  a  furlong 
of  our  fingers. 

Fourth  Sold*  Did  you  doubt  but  we  could 
steal  as  well  as  yourself  >  did  not  I  speak 
Welsh  ? 

7'hird  Sold,  We  arc  thieves  from  our  cradles, 
and  will  die  so. 

Dc  Vit,  Then  you  will  not  beg  again  ? 

AIL.  Yes,  as  you  did  ;  •*  Stand  and  deliver  !  ** 

iiiec.  Sold-  Hark  !  here  comes  handsel :  'tis  a 
ti'ade  quickly  set  up.  and  as  soon  cast  down. 

I)e  Vit.  Have  goodness  in  your  minds,  var- 
lets,  and  to't  like  men !  He  that  has  more 
money  than  we,  cannot  be  our  friend,  and  I 
ho2)e  there  is  no  law '  for  spoiling  the  enemy. 

Third  Sold.  You  need  not  instruct  us  farther ; 
your  example  pleads  enough. 

De  Vit.  Disperse  yourselves  ;  and,  as  their 
company  is,  fall  on  ! 

Sec.  Sold.  Come  there  a  band*  of  'em,  I'll 
charge  single.  [ExeutU  Soldiers. 

Enter  Pkotaldt. 

Prot,  'Tis  wonderful  dark.  I  have  lost  my 
man,  and  dare  not  call  for  him,  lest  I  should 
have  more  followers  than  I  would  pay  wages  to. 
What  throes  am  I  in,  in  this  travel !  these  be 
honourable  adventures  !  Had  I  that  honest 
blood  in  my  veins  again,  queen,  that  your  feats 
and  these  frights  have  drained  from  me,  honour 
should  pull  hard  ere  it  drew  me  into  these 
brakes. 

De  Vit.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Prot.  Heigh-ho  !  here's  a  pang  of  preferment. 

De  Vit.  'Heart,  who  goes  there  ? 

Prot.  He  that  has  no  heart  to  your  acquaint- 
ance. What  shall  I  do  with  my  jewels  and  my 
lettcr[s]  ?  My  codpiece }  that's  too  loose ; 
good,  my  boots.  [Aside,  and  puts  Jewels  and  let- 
ters into  his  boots.]  —  Who  is't  that  spoke  to  me } 
here's  a  friend. 

De  Vit.  We  shall  find  that  presently.  Stand, 
as  you  love  your  safety,  stand  ! 

Prot.  That  unlucky  word  of  standing  has 
brought  me  to  all  this.  [Aside.]  —  Hold,  or  I 
shall  never  stand  you. 

Re-enter  Soldiers. 

De  Vit.  I  should  know  that  voice.     Deliver ! 

Prot.  All  that  I  have  is  at  your  service,  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  much  good  may  it  do  you  ! 

De  X'^it.  Zowns,  down  with  him  !  —  Do  you 
prate? 

Prot,  Keep  your  first  word,  as  you  are  gen- 
tlemen, and  let  me  stand  !  Alas,  wliat  do  you 
mean  ? 

Sec.  Sold.  To  tie  you  to  us,  sir,  bind  you  in 
the  knot  of  friendship.     [  They  bind  ^  Peotaldy. 

Prot.  Alas,  sir,  all  the  physic  in  Europe  can- 
not bind  me  ! 

Dc  ]'it.  You  should  have  jewels  about  you, 
stones,  precious  stones. 

»  there  is  no  late]  "  i.  e.  that  there  is  no  punishment  by 
Jaw."     Mason. 

*  Come  tkeri  a  band]  Heath's  correction,  MS.  J^utee.  Old 
•da.  "  Comey  there  are  a  froiui,"—  which  th( 


glTC. 


I  the  modem  editors 


•  They  hind,  &c]  Weber  gives  here  "  They  tie  him  to  a 
tree,"  and  presently,  "  He  [De  Fitry]  is  tied  to  a  tree." 


First  SokL  Captain,  away!  there's  company 
within  hearing ;  if  you  stay  longer,  we  are  sur- 
prised. 

De  Vit.  Let  the  devil  come,  I'U  pillage  this 
frigate  a  little  better  yet. 

Sec.  Sold.  'Foot,  we'are  lost !  they  are  upon  us. 

De  Vit.  Ha !  upon  us  ?  —  Make  the  least 
noise,  'tis  thy  parting  gasp  ! 

Third  Sold.  Which  way  shall  we  make,  sir  ? 

De  Vit.  Every  man  his  own :  do  you  hear  ? 
only  bind  me  before  you  go,  and  when  the  com- 
pany's past,  make  to  this  place  again.  This 
carvel  *  should  have  better  lading  in  him.  You 
are  slow ;  why  do  you  not  tie  harder  r 

[They  bind  De  Vitry. 

First  Sold.  You  are  sure  enough,  I  warrant 
you,  sir. 

De  Vit.  Darkness  befriend  you !  away  ! 

[Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Prot.  What  tyrants  have  I  met  with  !  they 
leave  me  alone  in  the  dark,  yet  would  not  have 
me  cry.  I  shall  grow  wondrous  melancholy,  if 
I  stay  long  here  without  company.  I  was  wont 
to  get  a  nap  with  saying  my  prayers ;  I'll  see  if 
they  will  work  upon  me  now :  but  then  if  I 
should  talk  in  my  sleep,  and  they  hear  me,  they 
would  make  a  recorder  *  of  my  windpipe,  —  slit 
my  throat.  Heaven  be  praised !  I  hear  some 
noise ;  it  may  be  new  purchase,'  and  then  I 
shall  have  fellows. 

De  Vit.  They  are  gone  past  hearing :  now  to 
ta^,  De  Vitry.  [Aside.] -^Kd^,  help,  as  you 
are  men,  help !  some  charitable  hand  relieve  a 
poor  distressed  miserable  wretch !  Thieves, 
wicked  thieves,  have  robbed  me,  bound  me. 

Prot.  'Foot,  would  they  had  gagged  you  too ! 
your  noise  will  betray  us,  and  fetch  them  again. 

De  Vit.  What  blessed  tongue  spake  to  me  ? 
where,  where  are  you^  sir  r 

Prot.  A  plague  of  your  bawling  throat !  we 
are  well  enough,  if  you  have  the  grace  to  be 
thankful  for't.  Do  but  snore  to  me,  and  'tis  as 
much  as  I  desire,  to  pass  away  time  with  till 
morning  ;  then  talk  as  loud  as  you  please,  sir  : 
I  am  bound  not  to  stir ;  wherefore,  lie  still  and 
snore,  I  say. 

De  Vit.  Then  you  have  met  with  thieves  too, 
I  see. 

Prot.  And  desire  to  meet  with  no  more  of 
them. 

De  Vit.  Alas,  what  can  we  suffer  more  ?  they 
are  far  enough  by  this  time ;  have  they  not  all, 
all  that  we  have,  sir  .•* 

Prot.  No,  by  my  faith,  have  they  not,  sir.  I 
gave  them  one  trick  to  boot  for  their  learning  : 
my  boots,  sir,  my  boots  !  I  have  saved  my  stock 
and  my  jewels  in  them,  and  therefore  desire  to 
hear  no  more  of  them. 

De  Vit.  Now,  blessing  on  your  wit,  sir  !  what 


4  carvel]  **  Caravel  or  Carvel,  a  kind  of  light  round  Ship 
with  a  K]uaro  Poop,  rigg'd  and  fitted  oiit  like  a  Galley, 
holding  about  six  score  or  seven  score  Tun."  Kersey's 
Diet. 

6  recorder]  "  i.  e.  a  flageolet."    Wkheb. 

0  purchase]  i.  e.  bcioty.  **  Purchase^  in  the  cant  language 
of  the  timet*,  ahvays  means  anything  acquired  by  rubbeiy 
or  cozening  :  thuK  Gadfihill  Hiyx,  in  Iin»t  |>art  of  Ilenry  J  V. 
act  ii.  Bc.  1.  *  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  thiHi  nhali  have  a  shure 
in  our  purchase;  1  am  a  true  man.'  8ee  .Mr.  Steevcns's  note 
on  tills  passage."    Uekd. 
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a  dull  slave  was  I,  dreamed  not  of  your  convey- 
ance !  Help  to  unbind  me,  sir,  and  I'll  undo 
you ;  my  life  for  yours,  no  worse  thief  than  my- 
self meets  you  again  this  night ! 

Prot.  Reach  me  thy  hands. 

De  Vit.  Here,  sir,  here.  [Protaldt  uribinda 
De  Vitrt's  hand»t\  I  could  beat  my  brains  out, 
that  could  not  think  of  boots,  boots,  sir,  wide- 
topt  boots ',  I  shall  love  them  the  better  whilst 
I  Uve.  But  are  you  sure  your  jewels  are  here, 
sir  r 

PnA,  Sure,  say'st  thou  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lh  VU.  ^  ho,  illo  ho  ! 

Soldiers.  [  Within.]  Here,  captain,  here ! 

Prot.  'Foot,  what  do  you  mean,  sir  \ 

Re-efUer  Soldiers. 

De  Vit.  A  trick  to  boot,  say  you  ?  [  Take*  out 
Jete^Ufrom  Protaldy's  booU.  1  —  Here,  you  dull 
slaves,  purchase,  purchase  !  the  soul  of  the  rock, 
diamonds,  sparkling  diamonds  ! 

Prot.   I    am    bctray'd,    lost,    past    recovery 
lost !  —  [Aside. 

As  you  are  men 

De  Vit.  Nay,  rook,  since  you  will  be  prating, 
"we'll  share  your  carrion  with  you.  Have  you 
any  other  conveyance  now,  sir  ? 

Firtt  Sold.  [  Taking  out  letters  from  Protaldy's 
boots.]  'Foot,  here  are  letters,  epistles,  familiar 
epistles :  we'll  see  what  treasure  is  in  them ; 
they  are  sealed  sure.  * 

Prot.  Gentlemen,  as  you  are  gentlemen,  spare 
my  letters,  and  tdte  all  willingly,  all  I  I'll  give 
you  a  release,  a  general  release,  and  meet  you 
here  to-morrow  with  as  much  more. 

De  Vit.  Nay,  since  you  have  your  tricks  and 
your  conveyances,  we  will  not  leave  a  wrinkle 
of  you  unsearched. 

Prot.  Hark  !  there  comes  company  ;  you  will 
be  betrayed.  As  you  love  your  safeties,  beat  out 
my  brains ;  I  shall  betray  you  else. 

De  Vit.  [Reading the letter8.]TTeaaon,  unheard- 
of  treason  !  monstrous,  monstrous  villainies  ! 

Prot.  I  confess  myself  a  traitor  ;  shew  your- 
selves good  subjects,  and  hang  me  up  for't. 

First  Sold.  If  it  be  treason,  the  discovery  will 
get  our  pardon,  captain. 

De  Vit.  Would  we  were  all  lost,  hang'd. 
Quarter' d,  to  save  this  one,  one  innocent  prince  ! 
Thierry's  poison'd,  by  his  mother  poison'd, 
The  mistress  to  this  stallion ; 
Who,  by  that  poison,  ne'er  shall  sleep  again  ! 

Sec.  Sold.  'Foot,  let  us  mince  him  by  piece- 
meal till  he  eat  himself  up. 

Third  Sold.  Let  us  dig  out  his  heart  with  nee- 
dles, and  half  broil  him  like  a  muscle. 

Prt}t.  Such  another, and  I  prevent  you;  my 
blood's  settled  already. 

De  Vit.  Here  is  that  shall  remove  it !     Toad, 
viper  !  — 
Drag  him  unto  Martell !  — 
Unnatural  parricide  !  cruel,  bloody  woman  ! 

Soldiers.  On,  you  dog-fish,  leech,  caterpillar  ! 

De  Vit.  A  longer  sight  of  him  will  make  my 
rage 
Turn  pity,  and  with  his  sudden  end  prevent 
Revenge  and  torture  !  —  Wicked,  wicked  Brun- 
halt !  [ExMtnL 

Tou  I.  20 


SCENE  n.  - 


-An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  €f 
Thierry. 


Enter  Bawdbbr  and  three  Courtiers. 

First  Cour.  Not  sleep  at  all  ?  no  means  > 

Sec.  Cour.  No  art  can  do  it  r 

Bate.  I  ^ill  assure  you,  he  can  sleep  no  mort 
Than  a  hooded  hawk  ;  a  centinel  to  him. 
Or  one  of  the  city-constables,  are  tops. 

Third  Cour.  How  came  he  so  ? 

Baw.  They  are  too  wise  that  dare  know : 
Something's  amiss  ;  Heaven  help  all  I 

First  Cour.  What  cures  *  has  he  ? 

Baw.  Armies  of  those  we  call  physicians ; 
Some  with  glisters,  some  with  lettice-caps,' 
Some  posset-drinks,  some  pills ;  twenty  consult- 
ing here 
About  a  drench,  as  many  here  to  blood  him. 
Then  comes  a  don  of  Spain,  and  he  prescribes 
More  cooling  opium  than  would  kill  a  Turk, 
Or  quench  a  whore  i'  the  dog-days ;  after  him, 
A  wise  Italian,  and  he  cries,  «'  Tie  unto  him 
A  woman  of  fourscore,  whose  bones  are  marble, 
Whose   blood  snow-water,  not  so  much  heat 

about  her 
As  may  conceive  a  prayer ! "  after  him, 
An  English  doctor  with  a  bunch  of  pot-herbs, 
And  he  cries  out,  **  Endive  and  succory. 
With  a  few  mallow-roots  and  butter-milk  !  " 
And  talvs  of  oil  made  of  a  churchman's  charity. 
Yet  still  he  wakes. 

First   Cour.   But   your  good  honour   has  a 
prayer  in  store, 
If  all  should  faU? 

Baw.  I  could  have  pra3r'd  and  handsomely, 
but  age 
And  an  ill  memory 

Third  Cour.  Has  spoil'd  your  primmer. 

Baw,  Yet  if  there  be  a  man  of  faith  i'  the 
court, 
And  can  pray  for  a  pension 

Thierry  is  brought  in  on  a  couch,  with  Doctors 
and  Attendants. 

See.  Cour.  Here's  the  King,  sir ; 
And  those  that  will  pray  without  pay. 
Baw.  Then  pray  for  me  too. 
First  Doctor.  How  does  your  grace  now  feel 

yourself? 
Thi.  What's  that  ? 


1  eurta]  So  4t<M.  Fol.  1679,  "  cure ;  *'  and  so  the  mod- 
em editors. 

9  lettice-cap<t]  "  ThcMe  are  somehow  connected  with  old 
medical  practice,  for  they  are  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  phynicianM  [in  tlie  pre«ei)t  paiwage.  and  in  our  autbom, 
Monsieur  Thomauf^  act  iii.  PC  Ij.  We  find  rrom^linthew's 
SpaniHh  Dictionary  that  a  lettkf-cap  was  ori|rinally  a  tattiee- 
eapt  that  ix,  a  net  cap,  which  resembles  laUiee  work,  often 
upelt  lettiee.  Bee  him  in  *  Lettiae  bonnet,  or  cap  tor  gentle- 
women,* and  the  Spanish  Jllbanega  there  referred  to.*' 
Nare»*8  OIom.  in  t.  —  That  the  Uttu».capa  in  our  text  mean 
certain  applicatiiinii  of  the  plant  lettuce,  m  a  soporiAc.  to  the 
head  of  the  patient,  i^,  I  think,  evident  In  Parkmton's 
TTieaL  Botan.,  1640,  we  are  told  ;  "  Galen  Pheweth  that  the 
catirx;  of  boyled  LeUuce  at  night  when  hee  went  to  bed  pro 
cured  him  re^t  and  nleepe  ....  the  same  is  found 
eflectuall  aim)  with  divom,  or  the  Juice  thereof  mixed  or 
boyled  with  oylo  of  Roses  and  applied  to  the  forehead  and 
temples,  both  to  procure  rest  and  sleepe  and  to  esM  the 
headach  of  any  hot  cause.'*    p.  819. 
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Fint  Doctor.  Nothing  at  all,  sir,  but   your 
fancy. 

Thi,  Tell  me, 
Can  ever  these  eyes  more,  shut  up  in  slumbers, 
Assure  my  soul  there  is  sleep  ?  is  there  night 
And  rest  for  human  labours  ?  do  not  you 
And  all  the  world,  as  I  do,  out-stare  Time, 
And    live,  like    funeral   lamps,  never  cxtin- 

guish'd  ? 
Is  there  a  grave  ?  (and  do  not  flatter  me, 
Nor  fear  to  tell  me  truth,)  and  in  that  grave 
Is  there  a  hope  I  shall  sleep  }  can  I  die  ? 
Are  not  my  miseries  immortal  ?    Oh, 
The  happiness  of  him  that  drinks  his  water. 
After  his  weary  day,  and  sleeps  for  ever  ! 
Why  do  you  crucify  me  thus  with  faces. 
And  gaping  strangely  upon  one  another  ? 
When  shall  I  rest? 

Sec,  Doctor,  Oh,  sir,  be  patient ! 

Thi.  Am  I  not  patient  ?  have  I  not  endur'd 
More  than  a  mangy  dog,  among  your  doses  ?  ^ 
Am  I  not  now  your  patient  ?    Ye  can  make 
Unwholesome  fools  sleep  for  a  garded  footcloth,' 
Whores  for  a  hot  sin-offering ;  yet  I  must  crave. 
That  feed  ye  and  protect  ye  and  proclaim  ye. 
Because  my  power  is  far  above  *  your  search- 
ing. 
Are  my  diseases  so  ?  can  ye  cure  none 
But  those  of  equal  ignorance  ?  dare  ye  kill  me  ? 

First  Doctor,  We  do  beseech  your  grace  be 
more  reclaim'd !  * 
This  talk  doth  but  distemper  you. 

Thi,  Well,  I  will  die. 
In  spite   of   all  your  potions.      One  of    you 

sleep ; 
lie  down  and  sleep  here,  that  I  may  behold 
What  blessed  rest  it  is  my  eyes  are  robb'd  of. 

[An  Attendant  lies  down. 
See,  he  can  sleep,  sleep  any  where,  sleep  now. 
When   he    that   wakes    for    him    can    never 

slumber ! 
Is't  not  a  dainty  ease  ? 

Sec,  Doctor.  Your  grace  shall  feel  it. 

Thi,  Oh,  never  I,  never !  *     The    eyes  of 
Heaven 
See  but  their  certain  motions,  and  then  sleep  ; 
The  rages  of  the  ocean  have  their  slumbers 
And  quiet  silver  calms ;  each  violence 
Crowns  in  his  end  a  peace  ;  but  my  fix'd  fires 
Shall  never,  never  set !  —  Who's  that  ? 

Enter   Maktell,  Bkunhalt,    De    VriEY,   and 
Guards. 

Mart.  No,  woman, 
Mother  of  mischief,  no  !  the  day  shall  die  first. 
And  all  good  things  live  in  a  worse  than  thou 

art,* 
Ere  thou  shalt  sleep  !    Dost  thou  see  him  ? 


1  doM»]  Qxo*B.  **  doMM  '*  (flee  note  pu  115).  Here  fol.  1679 
!■  deficient. 

»fora  gardtd  foctehtk]  L  e.  on  condition  of  receiving  u 
a  reward  a  set  of  laced  boueinp  (lee  note  p.  15),  —  a  deco- 
ration, wbich  waa  particularly  affected  by  the  phjrsiciana  of 
tbe  poeta'  time. 

•  cteMl  In  Weber*8  ed.  "  from  " ! 

4  raeUm§i\  **  Tbe  expreeaion  la  taken  from  fUconry. 
To  rttUm  a  aawk  ie  to  make  bim  tame.'*    M4ioir. 

•  MMT  A  MMr/1  Attend  by  tbe  Editora  of  1778,  and 


Jla§tli$ktawormthamthemart]  <*The 


Brun,  Yes,  and  curse  him ; 
And  all  that  love  him,  fool,  and  all  live  by  him. 

Mart.  Why  art  thou  such  a  monster  ? 

Brun.  Why  art  thou 
So  tame  a  knave  to  ask  me  i 

Mart.  Hope  of  hell. 
By  this  fair  holy  light,  and  all  his  wrongs. 
Which  are  above  thy  years,  almost  thy  vices. 
Thou  shalt  not  rest,  not  feel  more  what  is  pity. 
Know  nothing  necessary,  meet  no  society 
But  what  shall  curse  and  crucify  thee,  feel  in 

thyself 
Nothing  but  what  thou  art,  bane  and  bad  con- 
science. 
Till  this  man  rest ;  but  for  whose  reverence. 
Because  thou  art  his  mother,  I  would  say. 
Whore,  this  shall  be !    Do  you  nod  ?    I'll  waken 

you 
With  my  sword's  point. 

Brun.  I  wish  no  more  of  Heaven, 
Nor  hope  no  more,  but  a  sufficient  anger 
To  torture  thee ! 

Mart,  See,  she  that  makes  you  see,  sir  ! 
And,  to  your  misery,  still  see  your  mother. 
The  mother  of  your  woes,  sir,  of  your  waking, 
Th£  mother  of  your  people's  cries'  and  curses, 
Your  murdering  mother,  your  malicious  moth- 
er! 

Thi,  Physicians,  half  my  state  to  sleep  an 
hour  now !  — 
Is  it  so,  mother  ? 

Brun,  Yes,  it  is  so,  son^ 
And,  were  it  yet  again  to  do,  it  should  be. 

Mart,  She  nods  again ;  swinge  her  ! 

TTii,  But,  mother, 
(For  yet  I  love  that  reverence,  and  to  death 
Dare  not  forget  you  have  been  so,)  was  this, 
This  endless  misery,  this  cureless  malice. 
This  snatching  from  me  all  my  youth  together, 
All  that  you  made  me  for,  and  happy  mothers 
Crown'd  with  eternal  time  are  proud  to  finish. 
Done  by  your  will  ? 

Brun.  It  was,  and  by  that  will 

Thi,  Oh,  mother,  do  not  lose  your  name! 
forget  not 
The  touch  of  nature  in  you,  tenderness  ! 
'Tis  all  the  soul  of  woman,  all  the  sweetness : 
Forget  not,  I  beseech  you,  what  are  children, 
Nor  how  you  have  groan' d  for  them ;  to  what 

love 
They  are  bom  inheritors,  with  what  care  kept ; 
And,  as  they  rise  to  ripeness,  still  remember 
How  they  imp  out  ^  your  age  !  and  when  time 

calls  you. 
That  as  an  autumn-flower  you  fall,  forget  not 
How  round  about  your  hearse  they  hang  like 
pennons ! 

Brun,  Holy  fool, 
Whose  patience  to  prevent  my  wrongs  has  kill'd 

thee. 
Preach  not  to  me  of  punishments  or  fears. 


meaninK  seems  to  be,  *  JSnd  all  good  things  Ihae  in  a  worn 
[thing]  than  thou  art.' "  Ed.  1778.  So  too  fleaUi  explains  the 
line.    MS.  M^tu. 

7  imp  011(1  A  metiipbor  frequent  in  our  old  writers.  **  It 
oAen  falls  out,  that  a  Hawk  breaks  her  Wing  and  Trabi- 
Feathers,  so  that  othent  must  be  set  in  their  steads,  wbich  is 
termed  Ympinf^  Uwm.**  Tk»  OentlemoH't  Aeereadeii,  Part 
See.,  HawkUg,  p.  59,  cd.  1686. 
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Or  what  I  ought  to  be ;  but  what  I  am, 

A  woman  in  her  liberal  *  will  defeated. 

In  all  her  greatness  cross' d,  in  pleasure  blasted ! 

My   angers   have   been    laugh'd  at,  my   ends 

slighted. 
And  all  those  glories  that  had  cro-v^Ti'd  my  for- 
tunes, 
Suffer'd  by  blasted  virtue  to  be  scatter'd : 
I  am  the  fruitful  mother  of  these  angers. 
And  what  such  have  done  read,  and  know  thy 
ruin  ! 
Thi,  Heaven  forgive  you  ! 
Mart.  She  tells  you  true  ;  for  millions  of  her 
mischiefs 
Are  now  apparent.    Protaldy  we  have  taken. 
An  equal  agent  with  her,  to  whose  care, 
After  the  damn'd  defeat  *  on  you,  she  trusted 
The  bringing-in  of  Leonor  the  bastard, 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 
Son  to  your  murder'd  brother :  her  physician 
By  this  time  is  attached  too,   that'   damn'd 
devil! 
Geni»  'Tis  like  he  will  be    so;   for  ere  we 
came. 
Fearing  an  equal  justice  for  his  mischiefs. 
He  drench'd  himself. 

Bftm.  He  did  like  one  of  mine  then  ! 
Thi,  Must  I  still  see  these  miseries  ?  no  night 
To  hide  me  from  their  horrors }    That  Protaldy 
8ee  justice  fall  upon  ! 
BftM,  Now  I  couldlileep  too. 
Mart,  ril  give  you  yet  more  poppy.  —  Bring 
the  lady. 
And  Heaven  in  her  embraces  give  him  quiet  I 

An  Attendant  brinffs  in  Obdella  veiled. 
Madam,  unveil  yourself. 

Ord,  [  Unveiling  herself.]  I  do  forgive  you  ; 
And  though  you  sought  my  blood,  yet  I'll  pray 
for  you. 
Brun.  Ajt  thou  alive  ? 
Mart.  Now  could  you  sleep  ? 
Brun,  For  ever. 

Mart.  Qo  carry  her  without  wink  of  sleep  or 
quiet 
Where  her  strong  knave  Protaldy's  broke  o*  the 

wheel. 
And  let  his  cries  and  roars  be  music  to  her ! 
I  mean  to  waken  her. 
ThL  Do  her  no  WTOng  ! 
Mart.  No,  right,^  as  you  love  justice  ! 
Brim.  I  will  thmk ; 
And  if  there  be  new  curses  in  old  nature, 
I  have  a  soul  dare  send  them  ! 
Mart.  Keep  her  waking  ! 

[Exit  Bbunhalt    with    Gentleman    and 
Guards. 


1  U^ercl\  L  e.  licentiounly  free. 
OrnUti 


deft«t\  i.  e.  act  of  destrucUoo.    Bo  in  Sbakeepean'i 


"  Upon  whose  property,  and  roost  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made."   act  ii.  8C.  9. 
>  io9,  that]  Till  Mason  made  this  correction,  the  text  was 
*'to  tAoL** 

«  A>»  rigki]  Old  eds.  "  Nor  righW^  "  The  slight  al- 
teration in  the  text  is  abeohitely  requisite.  MartelT,  upon 
Thierry's  exclamation,  *  Do  her  no  wrong ! '  nnturally  says, 
*  No.  do  bsr  tisht,  inflict  the  justice  due  to  her.*  '*  Wsbbb. 
(qf  .  Sir  W.  Scott  >). 


Thi.  What's  that  appears  so  sweetly  r  there's 
that  face  • 

Mart,  Be  moderate,  lady ! 

Thi.  That  angel's  fieice 

Mart.  Go  nearer. 

Thi.  Martell,  I  cannot  last  long.   See,  the  soul 
(I  see  it  perfectly)  of  my  Ordclla, 
The  heavenly  figure  of  her  sweetness,  there ! 
Forgive  me,  %oS&  !     It  comes  !  —  Divinest  sub- 
stance !  — 
Kneel,  kneel,  kneel,  every  one !  —  Saint  of  thy 

sex, 
If  it  be  for  my  cruelty  thou  comest  — 
Do  ye  see  her,  ho  ? 

Mart.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  you  shall  know  her. 

Thi.  Down,  down  again  !  —  to  be  rcveng'd  for 
blood, 
Sweet  spirit,  I  am  ready.  —  She  smiles  on  me : 
Oh,  bless^.d  sign  of  peace ! 

Mart.  Go  nearer,  lady.  * 

Ord.  I  come  to  make  you  happy. 

Thi.  Hear  you  that,  sirs } 
She  comes  to  crown  my  souL    Away,  get  sac- 
rifice ! 
Whilst  I  with  holy  honours 

Mart.  She's  alive,  sir. 

Thi.  In  everlasting  life ;  I  know  it,  friend : 
Oh,  happy,  happy  soul  I 

Ord.  Alas,  I  live,  sir ! 
A  mortal  woman  still. 

Thi.  Can  spirits  weep  too  ? 

Mart.  She  is  no  spirit,  sir ;  pray,  kiss  her.  — 
Lady, 
Be  very  gentle  to  him  ! 

Thi.  Stay !  — -  She  is  warm ; 
And,   by  my  life,  the  same  lips !  —  Tell  me, 

brightness, 
Arc  you  the  same  Ordella  stUl  ? 

Ord.*  The  same,  sir. 
Whom  Heavens  and  my  good  angel  stay'd  from 
ruin. 

Thi.  Kiss  me  again  1 

Ord.  The  same  still,  stUl  your  servant. 

Thi.  'Tis  she  !     I  kiiow  her  now,  MartelL  — 
Sit  down,  sweet. 
Oh,   blest   and  happiest    woman !  —  A    dead 

slumber 
Begins  to  creep  upon  me.  —  Oh,  my  jewel  1 

Ord.  Oh,  sleep,  my  lord  ! 

Thi.  My  joys  are  too  much  for  me. 

Re-enter  Gentleman  wUh  MEXBSiai. 

Gent.  Brunhalt,  impatient  of  her  constraint  to 
see 
Protaldy  tortur'd,  has  chok'd  herself. 

Mart.  No  more : 
Her  sins  go  with  her ! 

Thi.  Love,  I  must  die  ;  I  faint : 
Close  up  my  glasses  ! 

First  Doctor.  The  queen  faints  too,  and  deadly. 

Thi.  One  dying  kiss  ! 

Ord.  My  last,  sir,  and  my  dearest : 
And  now  close  my  eyes  too ! 

TM.  Thou  perfect  woman  !  — 

&  M  noeeO^  7  a«re*»  thai  fites  —1  Heath  (MS.  J/Ue$) 
would  read,  and  rightly  perhaps — "so  swtethf  there?  tih«t 
facB —  " 

•  Ord.]  Old  edt.  "  Mart. ;  **  and  so  the  modem  ediloB. 
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THIERRY  AND  THEODORET. 


[act  t. 


Martell,  the  kingdom's  yours  :  take  Memberge 

to  you, 
And  keep  my  lino    alive. — Nay,  weep  not, 

lady.  — 
Take  me  !     I  go.  [Dies. 

Ord,  Take  me  too  !  Farewell,  honour  !  [Dies. 
See,  Doctor*  They  are  gone  for  ever. 
Mart.  The    peace   of   happy  souls   go   after 
thcni ! 
Bear  them  unto  their  last  beds,  whilst  I  study 
A  tomb  to  speak  their  loves  whilst  old  Time 

lasteth. 
I  am  your  king  in  sorrows. 


AU.  We  your  subjects ! 
Mart.  Do  Vitry,  for  your  servicers]  be  near  us. 
Whip  out  these    instruments    of    this  mad ' 

mother 
From  court  and  all  good  people ;  and,  because 
She  was  born  noble,  let  that  title  find  her 
A  private  grave,  but  neither  tongue  nor  hon- 
our.* 
And  now  lead  on.    They  that  shall  read* this 

story 
Shall  find  that  virtue  lives  in  good,  not  glory. 

[Exeunt, 


EPILOGUE.* 


Our  poet  knows  you  will  be  just,  but  we 
Appeal  to  mercy ;  he  desires  that  ye 
Would  not  distaste  his  Muse,  because  of  late 
Transplanted,  which  would  grow  here,  if  no  fate 
Have  an  unlucky  bode.     Opinion 
Comes  hither  but  on  crutches  yet,  the  sun 
Hath  lent  no  beam  to  warm  us ;  if  this  play 
Proceed  more  fortunate,  we'll  crown  the  day 
And  love  that  brought  you  hither.     'Tis  in  you 

1  nuun  May,  perhaps,  be  right :  but  qy.  "  bad  ?  "  aa  at  p. 
Ill,  "  Tne  inore  my  ohame  i»  of  so  bad  a  mother.^* 

s  ButneUher  tongue  nor  honour]  "  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and 
Mr.  Sympnon  would  rc^Ject  tongue  here,  and  read  tomb^  but 
surely  without  sufficient  reason :  for  tongue  signifies  the 


To  make  a  little  sprig  of  laurel  grow 

And  spread  into  a  grove,  where  you  may  sit 

And  hear  soft  stories,  when  by  blasting  it 

You  gain  no  honour,  though  our  ruins  lie 

To  tell  the  spoils  of  your  offended  eye. 

If  not  for  what  we  are,  (for,  alas,  here 

No  Roscius  moves  to  charm  your  eyes  or  ear  !) 

Yet  as  you  hope  hereafter  to  see  plays, 

Encourage  us,  and  give  our  poet  bays. 

fumerol  onUon,  honour  rbe  escutcheons  and  other  ceremo 
nies  of  the  Aineral,  tngetNer  with  the  monument,  or  what 
ever  may  shew  respect  to  the  deceased.''    Sswako. 
s  I^Uogue]  From  4ta  1649.  ^ 


PHILASTER,  OR  LOVE  LIES  A-BLEEDING. 

mUtUr.  Or,  Lout  l^u  a  Bltedmg.    JitUd  «C  tkt  CfUU  by  ku  MaiuOu  SeruaUg, 
FroMCU  Baymont 


WrUUnby  i 


JoknFktdur 


OtnL 


PrimUd  at  Lvniom/or  Thmmts  WaXklry,  and  art  to  bt  toid  at  Mm  okop  at  tkt  BagU  and  CkOd^  in  Brittaimtt  Bmrtot,  1090, 
410.  On  tbe  title-ptge  is  a  wood-cut  representing  '*  The  Princes,*'  "  A  Cuntrie  Gentellaun,"  and  "  Phielaacer :  '*  Tide 
act  iv.  sc  3. 

This  impreesioii  has  not  been  used  by  any  of  the  editors.  Both  at  the  cominenoeinent  and  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  text 
is  so  utterly  and  absurdly  different  from  tJiat  of  the  authora,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  those  portions  must  have  been  supplied 
**lbr  the  nonce"  by  some  hireling  writer;  and  throughout  aJI  the  otiier  scenes  very  gross  mistakes  occur.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding its  imperfections,  this  edition  is  of  considerable  value,  and  has  enabled  me  in  several  places  to  restore  the 
true  readings.  ^'^Z  k7^  tl  p. /l,^  ^  ,^^  .1    ^4.//t^i    .     C/e  y  i  »»\cvv  oi  i^u^  m    ,.,4 

PkiUtUr.  Or,  Lout  liea  a  BUtding.  Jit  it  hath  bttnt  dinar  f  timtt  Aettd,  at  tht  OMt,  and  Blaekt-FHtrt,  by  kit  Maitt' 
tint  Struaatt, 

JFVttnew  Beaumont 

and 
John  Fletcher, 


^"^l 


\bu\  and  >  Osiit. 

(  JoknFl» 

Tkt  tecond  Impreemon,  eorreeted,  and  amtndtd.    London,  Printed  for  Tkowut  WaJUoy,  and  arttebt  tddt  at  kit  tkoppt. 


Tkt  tecond  Jmpretawn,  eorreeted,  and  amondtd.    London,  Printed  j 
t  tkt  tignt  of  the  Eagle  and  Ckilde,  in  Britlainet  Burtee,    1G92.  4to. 


PkOatler,  Sec  &c    7^  third  Impretsion.    London,  Printed  by  A.M.  for  Riekwrd  Uawkint,  and  art  to  bt  told  at  kit  Skop 
M  Ckaneery  iant,  adioyning  to  Sarjeants  lane  gale,    1(228.  4ta 

Pkdatter,  &c  ice     The  fourth  Impretsion.    London,  Printed  by  W.  I.  for  Richard  Hawkuit,  &c  1634,  4to. 

PkOatttr,  k,c  A:c     Tkt  fourth  Tmprettion.    London,  Printtd  by  E.  Grifin  for  WiOiam  Leah,  &c    1639,  4ta    An 
edition  distinct  from  that  last  mentioned. 

Pkilatter,  ice  itc    Tht  fifth  Impretsion,   London :  Printed  for  William  Leake,  &c.  1652.  4to. 

Another  Impression,  also  called  The  Jifth,  1653,  4to,  and  a  Sixth  edition,  n.  d.  4to.,  are  mentioned  in  some  dramatie 
catalogues,  but  I  luve  not  seen  them. 

PkOasUr  is  in  the  folio  of  1679. 


**  PniLAiTcm,"  says  Malone, "  had  appeared  on  the  stage  before  1611,  beinf^  mentioned  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  in 
his  Epigram.s.i  which  have  no  date,  but  were  published  according  to  Oldys  m  or  about  that  year.  Dryden  mentions  a 
tradition  (which  he  might  have  received  from  Sir  William  D*Avenant),  that  Philastcr  was  the  first  play  by  which  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  acquired  reputation,  and  that  they  had  written  two  or  three  less  successful  pieces,  before  Philaster  ap- 
Kred.  From  a  prologue  >  of  D' Avenant*B  their  first  production  should  seem  to  have  been  exhibited  about  the  year  16(K^ 
laster,  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  represented  in  1608  or  1609."  Life  ef  Skahespeare,  p.  453,  ed.  1891.  Per- 
haps, Kt;  but  in  conjectures  of  this  kind  little  confidence  can  beplaced. 
Pkdasttr  was  luuuubtedly  tbe  joint-essay  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteber :  concerning  their  respective  shares  in  its  compo- 

1  "  Additions  to  Langbaine*8  Account  of  Dramatick  Poets,  M.  8."  ~  Oldy's  note  is  this—  [Philaster]  "  Written  ab«  Che 
rear  1610.    See  in  Davis  his  Scourge  of  Folly  an  Epigram  on  it."  —  The  miserable  epigram  to  which  lie  alludes,  is  aa 

"TO  THE  WELL  DESERUING  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER. 

spio.  306. 

Loue  lies  dbleeding,  if  it  should  not  proue 
Her  vtmost  art  to  shew  why  it  doth  loue. 
Thou  being  the  Subiect  (now)  it  raignes  vpon ; 
Raign'st  in  Arte,  Judgement,  and  Inuention  : 

For  this  I  loue  thee ;  and  can  doe  no  lease 

For  thine  aa  Ikire,  as  foithfull  Sheepheardesse." 

•  Scourge  of  Felly,  n.  d.  p.  96. 


SToTlkeirsi 

sittgly. 


i-JZrisr  t  see  p.  53  of  tbe  present  Tolame.    Davenant,  however,  aa  Weber  rtmaifcs,  speaks  of  Fletcbar 
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■ition  there  is,  I  think,  much  uncertainty,  though  modern  critiee  seem  to  agree  in  aasfgning  the  greater  portion  of  it  to 
Beaumont's  pen. 

**  The  principal  incident  in  the  play,"  Weber  i  observe*,  '*  the  disguise  of  Euphrasia,  was  perhaps  suggested  to  the  poets 
by  a  tale  in  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  a  woric  which  had  been  translated  by  Bartholomew  Young,  in  1583,  and  which 
was  very  {Wpulaf  IB  IhdW  ttays.-  -One  of  the  heroines,  Feilisarda,  follows  her  lover,  Don  Felix,  to  the  capital,  where,  dis- 
covering his  iMU»ion  for  Celia,  one  of  the  court-ladies,  she  engages  herself  to  him  as  a  page,  ana  in  this  capacity  she  is  em- 
ployed in  canying  on  the  love  intrigues  of  Celia  and  her  master.  The  rest  of  the  story,  however,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  remainder  of  the  plot  of  rhilaster." 

"The  character  of  Bellario,"  says  Lamb,  "  must  have  been  extremely  popular  in  its  day.  For  many  years  after  the 
date  of  Philaster*8  first  exhibition  on  the  stage,  aeareeaplay  can  be  found  without  one  of  these  women-pages  in  it,  follow- 
ing in  the  train  of  some  pre-engaged  lover,"  hjt.  8ptc  nf  Dram.  PoeU^  p.  3G3.  A  remark  thrown  out  somewhat  at 
random.  * 

PkUaater  continued  to  be  received  with  great  applause  till  puritanism  had  silenced  the  stage. 

The  4th  scene  of  the  5th  act,  under  the  title  of  The  Clnb-meny  was  one  of  the  drolls  (comic  portions  of  various  fkvourite 
plays),  which,  during  the  suppression  of  the  theatres,  were  performed  at  the  Red  Bull,  at  Bartholomew- fair,  at  country 
nun,  &c.,  being  "  allowed,  and  that  but  by  stealth  too,  and  under  the  pretence  of  rope-dancing  or  the  like."  Robert  Cox, 
a  celebrated  comedian,  "  was  not  only  the  princi|)al  actor,  but  also  the  contriver  and  author  of  most  of  these  farces." 
See  the  collection  by  Kirkman,  entitled  7^  IFtt«,  or  Sport  upon  SpoH^  Part  Firsty  1673,  (preftce,  and  p.  83.)  < 

The  following  ballad,  founded  on  the  present  drama,  is  one  of  the  "  Songs,"  s  in  jf  Royal  jSHor  qf  Loyal  Poesie,  4kc 
by  Thomas  Jordan,  1664.  It  was  doubtless  written  several  years  anterior  to  that  date,  and  while  theatrical  entertainmenu 
were  prohibited. 

"LOVE  IN  LANGUISHMENT. 
Tuifs  —  iCies  /  not  lov^d  thee  muck  and  long, 
1. 

You  to  whom  melting  hearts  belong, 

l*hat  Lovers  woes  bewail. 
And  would  not  have  true  love  take  wrong, 

Attend  unto  my  tale. 
The  like  to  this  is  seldom  known ; 
rrwili  make  your  verv  souls  to  groan, 
As  if  the  case  were  all  your  own. 

2 

A  great  man  late  a  Daughter  had. 
Which  now  may  not  be  nam'd : 


She  had  two  Suitors,  |ood  and  bad, 

Both  by  her  eye*  mflam'd  : 
But  young  Philasfer  was  his  Name, 
A  Gentleman  of  noble  fiune. 
That  her  affections  overcame. 


The  tother  was  her  fathers  choice, 

Antonio  he  was  cali'd. 
Who  with  her  feamre,  youth  and  voice 

Was  very  much  inthrall'd ; 
And  though  her  Father  bid  her  she 
Should  to  Antonio's  suit  agree, 
She  cries,  Phiiaster  is  for  me. 

4. 

One  day  Phiiaster  having  walkt 

Close  by  a  River  side, 
He  found  a  pretty  boy  t|iat  talkt 

Unto  himself,  and  cry'd. 
Could  I  but  now  a  master  view, 
To  give  my  tender  youth  its  due, 
I  would  appear  a  Servant  true. 


Phiiaster  entertained  him  straight. 

And  sent  him  to  his  Love, 
That  he  with  her  might  live  and  wait. 

And  'twixt  each  other  move : 
His  pretty  ftce  did  so  engage. 
She  lookt  upon  his  tender  ate 
More  like  a  brother  then  a  Page 


Betwixt  them  he  so  often  went 

With  letters  to  and  fro,  , 

That  it  gave  cause  of  discontent 

To  young  Antonio ; 

i_He  also  observes  that "  the  disguise  of  Viola  in  the  Twelfth  Ni^ht  of  Shakespeare  may  possibly  have  been  sutgesled 


by  Phiiaster,"  &c :  but,  since  Weber  wrote,  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  former  play  was 
im    See  Collier's  JKiC  qf  £11^1.  AwR.  Post.  i.  327.                • 
*  Kirkman,  by  an  oversight,  states  in  the  Catalogue  at  the  end  of  the  vol.,  that  Tlu  Chik-mgn  la  taken  ftom  Cumi't  Bi 
.  -._.  -^    ._  ..  _w._w  ._  .__  ..  * .._  . ,...  . ^j^  ^f  PkOatter. 

i  work. 


MRfS,  and  that  the  droU,  which  is  derived  from  the  latter  play,  is  a  portic 
*  Tlicae  '*  Soup  **  are,  I  believe,  appended  only  to  some  copies  of  the  i 
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Wbo  *cauM  he  could  not  have  his  awinge, 
But  all  bis  love  was  off  the  binge, 
He  secretly  doth  vow  revenge. 


Pbylaster  and  the  Lady  now, 

By  Cupids  great  command. 
Are  by  the  Priest  with  holy  vow 

United  hand  in  hand ; 
But  when  the  bonds  of  love  were  seaPd, 
And  that  their  feare  were  quite  ezpellM, 
Their  marriage  Joyes  were  all  reveai'd. 


Her  father  apprehends  him  strait 

For  HtealiDg  of  his  Heir  ; 
He's  hurried  to  the  prison-gate, 

And  she  left  in  despair : 
Antonio  makes  false  witness  swear 
That  fornication  did  appear 
One  day  betwixt  the  boy  and  ber. 


Fbr  which  they  both  by  coarse  of  law 

Are  to  tJie  prison  sent ; 
Her  father  which  did  thither  dnw 

Her  love  doth  now  lament : 
Phylaster  hearing  this,  quoth  he, 
Must  ( thus  lose  my  life  for  sbe 
That's  taken  in  Adultery  f 

10.  ' 

The  Ladies  tears  not  piilty  prove, 

Each  eye  so  overflows. 
To  think  her  Honour  and  her  Love 

She  in  one  hour  should  lose : 
Justice  against  them  doth  proceed. 
Two  must  he  punisht,  tother  bleed : 
Lote  Uu  a  bleeding  now  indeed. 

IL 

The  Boy  cryes  out,  you  do  amiss, 

For  you  do  ail  mistake, 
I  am  a  Virgin  and  did  this 

For  young  Antonio's  sake ; 
This  Suit  which  now  you  see  me  wear. 
And  all  the  course  which  I  did  steer. 
Was  'cause  he  shoUld  not  marry  her. 

12. 

Antonio  knows  her,  and  doth  vow 

lle'I  marry  none  but  she :  * 

Thy  latter  takes  his  ^ve,  ana  now 

The  Father  doth  agree : 
Their  lives  were  near  the  push  of  pike. 
But  now  embrace  and  soft  hands  strike : 
May  all  true  Lovers  do  the  like  1 " 

After  the  Restoration,  PkUaster  again  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity :  "  and  this  Play  was  One  of  those  that  were  repre- 
sented at  the  old  Theatre  in  Lincolns-Inn-Fiolds,  when  the  VVomen  acted  alone."  Langbaine's  Acconnt  of  Engl.  Dram. 
P'tU,  p.  213.1 

In  1695.  PhUaHer  "  Revis'd,  and  the  Two  lart  Acts  new  Written  "  by  Elkanah  Settle,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Royal :  "  the  alterations,"  jtays  ihc  Biog.  JJranu^  "  were  not  iniprovemen'tH,  and  the  piece  had  no  succejw." 

T%e  Rertauratien  :  or.  Right  will  take  Place.  A  Tragicomedy.  Written  bp  Georffr.  FiUicrs,  late  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Prom  the  Original  Copy^  never  before  Prinifd,  1714,  form;*  part  <if  the  flr!<t  voluine  of  that  nobleman'M  FTorilM,  ami  w  nothing 
more  than  an  alteration  of  Pkila-iter^  the  names  of  the  dramatis  persona?  being  entirely  changed.  The  title  scorns  intended 
M.%  a  ivjrt  of  oimpliment  to  Charles  tho  Second ;  but  the  play  it'iclf,  tla  far  as  I  can  dincovor,  contains  no  political  allusions. 
In  all  probability  it  was  not  written  by  the  Duke,  and  appeare  never  to  have  bcnn  brought  upon  the  Mauo. 

In  ]7tt3,  PhUa-fter*^  with  alterations"  by  the  older  Column  was  performed  with  much  applau><e  at  l)nir}'-lane  theatre. 
A  r>ftrrion  of  his  Prologue,  (which,  according  to  the  Biog.  Dram.,  *'  has  been  both  greatly  admired  and  critici^d,")  is  as 
fiuUows : 

*'  W*hile  modem  tragedy,  by  rule  exact, 
Spins  out  a  thin-wrought  fable,  act  by  act, 
We  dare  to  bring  you  one  of  those  bold  plays 
Wrote  by  rough  English  wits  in  former  days, 

• 

1  He  adds  **  The  Prologae  and  Epilogue  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  Marshal,  and  printed  in  Covent-garden  Drollery ,  p.  18." 
— TlM  EdiUMi  of  1778  ax«  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Prologue  for  this  occasion  was  written  by  Dryden. 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  thoee  twin  stars  that  run 
.  Their  glorious  course  round  Sliaicespeare**  golden  sun, 
*  Or  when  Philaster  Hamlet's  place  siippiied. 
Or  Bessus  walk'd  the  stage  by  FalntaiTs  side. 
Their  souls,  well  paired,  shot  fire  in  mingled  rays, 
Their  bands  together  twin*d  the  sociaU  bays, 
Till  fashion  drove,  in  a  refining  age, 
Virtue  (torn  court,  and  nature  from  the  stage. 
Then  nonsense,  in  heroics,  seeui*d  sublime  ; 
Kings  rav'd  in  coupletii,  and  maids  sigh'd  in  rhyme 
Next,  prim,  and  trim,  and  delicate,  and  chaste, 
A  hash  fnmi  Greece  and  France,  came  modem  taste : 
Cold  are  her  sons,  and  so  afraid  of  dealing 
In  rant  and  fustian,  they  ne'er  rise  to  feehng. 
O  say,  ye  bards  of  phlegm,  say,  where's  the  name 
That  can  with  Fletcher  urge  a  rival  claim  f 
Say,  Where's  the  poet,  train'd  in  pedant  schools. 
Equal  to  t^hakespeare,  who  o'erleapt  all  rules  ?  " 


TO  THE  READER.* 

CouHTEous  Reader.  —  Philaster  and  Arcthusa  his  love  have  lain  so  long  a-bleeding,  by  reason  of  some  dangerous  and 
gaping  woimds  which  they  received  in  the  fintt  impression,  that  it  is  wondered  how  they  could  go  abroad  so  long,  or  travel 
so  far,  as  they  have  done.  Although  they  were  hurt  neither  by  me  nor  the  printer,  yet  I  knowing  and  finding  by  experi- 
ence now  many  well-wishers  they  have  abroad,  have  adventured  to  bind  up  their  wounds,  and  to  enable  them  to  visit, 
upon  better  terms,  such  fKends  or  theirs  as  were  pleased  to  take  knowledge  of  them  so  maimed  and  deformed  as  they  at 
the  first  were ;  and  if  they  were  then  gracious  in  your  sight,  assuredly  they  will  now  find  double  favour,  being  reformed, 
and  set  forth  suitable  to  their  birth  and  breeding,  by  your  serviceable  friend, 

THOMAS  WALKLEY. 

THE  STATIONER «  TO  THE  UNDERSTANDING  GENTRY. 

This  play,  so  affectionately  taken  and  approved  by  the  seeing  auditors  or  hearing  spectators  rof  which  sort  I  take  or 
conceive  you  to  bei  the  greatest  part),  hath  received  (as  appears  by  the  copious  vent  of  two  editions)  no  less  acceptance 
with  Improvement  of  you  likewise  the  readers,  albeit  the  nr!«t  impression  swarmed  with  errors,  proving  itself  like  pure 
gold,  which,  the  more  it  hath  been  tried  and  refined,  the  better  ist  esteemed.  The  best  poems  of  this  kind  in  the  first 
presentation  resemble  that  all-tempting  mineral  newly  digged  up,  the  actors  being  only  the  labouring  miners,  but  you  the 
skilful  triers  and  refiners:  now,  considerins  how  current  this  hath  passed  under  the  infallible  stamp  of  your  Judicious 
censure  and  applause,  and  (like  a  gainful  ofiice  in  this  age)  eagerly  sought  for,  not  only  by  those  that  have  heard  and  seen 
it,  but  by  others  that  have  merely  heard  thereof:  here  you  behold  me  acting  the  merchant-adventurer's  part,  yet  as  well 
for  their  satis&ction  as  mine  own  benefit ;  and  if  my  hopes  (which,  I  hope,  shall  never  lie  like  this  Love  a-bleeding)  do 
fairly  arrive  at  their  intended  haven,  J  shall  then  be  ready  to  lade  a  new  bottom,  and  set  forth  again,  to  gain  the  good  will 
both  of  you  and  them.    To  whom  respectively  I  convey  this  hearty  greeting :  Adieu. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJB. 


King. 

Philaster,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sicily. 

Pharamond,  prince  of  Spain. 

Dion,  a  lord. 

Clerexont. 

Thrasilins. 

An  old  Captain. 

Citizens. 

A  country-fellow. 


Two  Woodmen. 
Guard,  Attendants. 
Arethusa,  daughter  to  the  King. 
Euphrasia,  daughter  to  Dion,  disguiaed  as  a  page  un- 
der  the  name  of 
*Bellario. 
Me  OR  A,  a  ctmrt-lady. 
Galatea,  a  lady  attending  the  princev. 
Two  other  Ladies. 


SCENE,  —  Musina  and  its  neighbourhood. 


1  Prefixed  to  4ta  1623. 


>  Prefixed  to  4ta  1096. 
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ACT   I. 

m 

SCENE  I.— The  Presence- Chamber  in  the  Pal- 
ace, 

Enter  DioK,  Cleremont,  and  Thrasilinb. 

Cfe,  Here's  nor  lords  nor  ladies. 

Dion.  Credit  me,  gentlemen,  I  wonder  at  it. 
They  received  strict  charge  from  the  King  to 
attend  here  :  Besides,  it  was  boldly  *  published, 
that  no  officer  should  forbid  any  gentlemen  that 
desired  *  to  attend  and  hear. 

Cle.  Can  you  guess  the  cause  ? 

Dkm,  Sir,  it  is  plain,  about  the  Spanish 
prince,  that's  come  to  marry  our  kingdom's  heir 
and  be  our  sovereign. 

Thru.  Many,  that  will  seem  to  know  much, 
say  she  looks  not  on  him  like  a  maid  in  love. 

Dion.  Oh,  sir,  the  multitude,  that  seldom 
know  any  thing  but  their  own  opinions,  speak 
that  they  would  have ;  but  the  prince,  before 
his  own  approach,  received  so  many  confident 
messages  firom  the  state,  that  I  think  she's  re- 
solved to  be  ruled. 

Cie,  Sir,  it  is  thought,  with  her  he  shall  enjoy 
both  these  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

Diont  Sir,  it  is  without  controversy  so  meant. 
But  'twill  be  a  troublesome  labour  for  him  to  en- 

}*oy  both  these  kingdoms  with  safety,  the  right  * 
leir  to  one  of  them  living,  and  living  so  virtu- 
ously ;  especially,  the  people  admiring  the  bra- 
very of  his  mind  and  lamenting  his  injuries. 

CU,  Who,  Philaster? 

Dion,  Yes ;  whose  father,  we  all  know,  was 
by  our  late  king  of  Calabria  unrighteously  de- 
posed from  his  fruitful  Sicily.  Myself  drew 
some  blood  in  those  wars,  which  I  would  give 
my  hand  to  be  washed  from. 

Cle.  Sir,  my  ignorance  in  state-policy  will  not 
let  me  know  why,  Philaster  being  heir  to  one 
of  these  kingdoms,  the  King  should  suffer  him 
to  walk  abroad  with  such  free  liberty. 

Dion,  Sir,  it  seems  your  nature  is  more  con- 
stant than  to  inquire  after  state-news.  But  the 
King,  of  late,  made  a  hazard  of  both  the  king-, 
doms,  of  Sicily  and  his  own,  with  offering  but 
to  imprison  Philaster ;  at  which  the  city  was  in 
armb,  not  to  be  charmed  down  by  any  state- 
order  or  proclamation,  till  they  saw  Philaster  ride 
through  the  streets  pleased  "•  and  without  a 
guard ;  at  which  they  threw  their  hats  and  their 
arms  f^om  them  ;  some  to  make  bonfires,  some 
to  drink,  all  for  his  deliverance  :  which  wise 
men  say  is  the  cause  the  King  labours  to  bring 
in  the  power  of  a  foreign  nation  to  awe  his  own 
with. 

Enter  Galatea,  a  Lady,  and  Meooa.^ 
Thra.  See,  the  ladies  !     What's  the  first  ? 


1  hMiy]  Altered  annecemarily  bv  Seward  to  **  loudly.** 
«  deHred]  So  4toe.  I(i23,  1G28.    Later  eds.  «  desire.*'    In 

•4IO.  icao,  the  opening  scene  (as  I  have  already  noticed)  is 

entirely  different  from  the  present, 
s  right]  Altered  in  Weber's  ed.  to  "  rightful."  t 

*  pUand]  Can  the  true  reading  be  "  released  "  ? 

•  Eater  Oalatea,  a  Lad^,  <"^  Megra]  The  old  eds.  have 
*<  Eoler  Galatea,  Megra,  and  a  Lady ; "  and,  in  the  dialogue 


Dion,  A  wise  and  modest  gentlewoman  that 
attends  the  princess.  * 

Cle,  The  second  ? 

Dion,  She  is  one  that  may  stand  still  dis- 
creetly enough,  and  ill-favourcdly  dance  her 
measure  ;  •  simper  when  she  is  courted  by  her 
friend,  and  slight  her  husband. 

Cle,  ITielast? 

Dion.  Marry,  I  think  she  is  one  whom  the 
state  keeps  for  the  agents  of  our  confederate 

which  precedes  the  entrance  of  the  King,  they  assign  to 
"  La."  the  epeeches  now  given  to  Megra,  while  they  prefix 
"  Meg."  to  those  nuw  appropriated  to  tiie  Lady. 

"I  have  made  a  transposition  in  the  cpeakent,  here,  from 
the  following  accurate  critic i!«m  of  Mr.  Seward."  —  Theo- 
bald. '*  The  character  given  of  the  last  of  thef<e  three 
ladies  so  exactly  suits  Megra,  and  all  the  speeches  which 
the  anonymotu  Lady  speaks,  her  exces^t^ive  fondness  for  the 
courtship  of  men,  and  of  foreigners  in  particular,*  are  so 
entirely  in  her  strain,  that  (  am  persuaded  she  has  been  un- 
justly deprived  of  them.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  any  good 
writer  to  give  a  long  and  di:(tinguishing  character  of,  and  to 
make  a  person  the  chief  sfteftker  i^  any  scene,  who  is  a 
mere  cipher  in  the  whole  play  besUHa ;  particularly,  when 
there  is  anotlter  in  the  same  scene,  to  whom  both  tlie 
character  and  Ihe  speeches  exactly  correspond.  I  should 
guess  it  to  have  been  some  jumble  of  the  players;  she,  who 
acted  Megra,  having  given  up  so  much  of  her  part  to  initiate 
some  younger  actress.  The  entrance  should  have  been  thus 
regulated : 

Enter  Galate4,  a  Lady,  and  HccaA, 
and  all  ihe  speeches  of  the  two  latter  transposed."    Saw- 

ARD. 

'<  Had  Mr.  Seward  been  altering  this  play  for  representa- 
tion, his  right  to  make  this  transposition  would  certainly 
be  allowable,  but  is  not  as  an  editor.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  to  mention  his  coi^jecture.  The  person  here  speak- 
ing is  doubtless  the  old  wanton  lady,  or  enmy  [crone]^  whose 
character  is  left  out  of  the  drama  in  Mr.  Theobald's  edition.** 
Editors  op  1778.  They  accordingly  followed  the  old  eds. 
So  did  Weber,  except  that  he  changed  the  stage-directicn  to 
"  Enter  OalateOf  Megra,  and  an  old  Lady,** 

Seward  was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  error  of  the  old 
editions  in  the  present  scene.  When  Settle  altered  Philaster 
in  1G95  (see  p.  159),  he  omitted  the  character  of  the  "  anony- 
mous Lady,"  and  assigned  what  he  retained  tf  her  speechea 
to  Megra ;  and  the  author  of  The  Restauration,  an  alteration 
of  Philaiter  (attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  see 
ibid.),  made  the  description  given  by  Dion,  "  Marry,  I  think 
she  U  one,"  ice.  apply  to  Alga,  vho  answers  to  the  Megra  of 
the  original  play.  Indeed,  a  transposition  here  is  so  obviously 
nece.isar}',  that  (with  all  my  unwillingness  to  deviate  from 
the  old  copies)  I  should  assuredly  have  had  recourse  to  it, 
even  if  it  had  never  been  suggested  by  any  preceding  editor. 
I  could  easily  point  out^ther  early  dramas,  in  which,  owing 
to  some  bhinder  of  tbe  transcriber  or  printer,  (not,  as  Sew- 
ard says,  to  '*  some  jumble  of  Ihe  players,")  the  speeches 
of  a  scene  are  wrongly  appropriated. 

In  the  Dramatis  Peraonie  of  the  old  eds.  (first  prefixed  to 
4to.  in^a,  —  long  after  Oeaumont's  death,  and  three  years 
after  Fletcher's)  wo  find, 

"  Megra,  a  Lasciuious  Lady. 
An  old  Wanton  Lady,  or  Croane } " 
but  the  second  of  these  "  Ladies  "  evidently  originated  in 
some  mistake  of  the  writer  who  drew  up  the  list:  and 
when  the  Editors  of  1778  pronounced  that  "  the  person  here 
speaking  is  doubtless  the  old  wanton  ladu."  &c,  they  must 
have  overlooked  Dion's  account  of  the  frail  one  in  question, 
which  proves  that  she  could  not  bo  old.  In  act'ii.  sc  S,  we 
hear  of  "  the  reverend  mother  "  ( —  compare  the  incidental 
notice  in  The  JVoma.-Hater,  *<  You  maidens,  with  your 
mother  eke,"  p.  58  — )  i.  e.  the  matron  who  held  at  court  the 
situation  of  Mother  of  the  Maids :  should  it  be  conjectured 
that  she  is  the  '^  anonymous  Lady  "  of  tlie  old  eds.  who 
figures  in  the  present  scene,  the  speech  of  Dion  just  men- 
tioned (to  say  nothing  of  other  strong  objections)  is  decisive 
against  the  supposition. 

0  wuasure]  See  note  p.  146. 


p.  102. 


e.g.  "Why.lf  ther  should,  I  My.  they  were  never  abroad t 
It  foreigner  would  do  so?  it  writes  them  directly  UDtraveUed.** 


But  eye  yon  stranger ;  It  he  not  a  fine  eomplete  gentleman  ? 
.,. . J  -^  j^^j  y^jjj  ftnuigely  1  "^te.  p.  Ifii. 


Ob,  these 


VOL.  Z. 
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[act  I. 


princes  :  she'll  cog  *  and  lie  with  a  whole  army, 
before  the  league  shall  Weak.  Her  name  is 
common  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  trophies 
of  her  dishonour  advanced  beyond  Hercules' 
Pillars.  She  loves  to  try  the  several  constitu- 
tions of  men's  bodies ;  and,  indeed,  has  de- 
stroyed the  worth  of  her  own  body  by  making 
experiment  upon  it  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Cle.  She's  a  profitable  member. 

Meg,  Peace,  if  you  love  ine :  you  shall  see 
these  gentlemen  stand  their  ground  and  not 
court  us. 

Gal.  What  if  they  should  ? 

La,  What  if  they  should  ! 

Meg,  Nay,  let  her  alone.  —  What  if  they 
should !  why,  if  they  should,  I  say  they  were 
never  abroad  :  what  foreigner  wo\ild  do  so  ?  it 
writes  them  directly  untravelled. 

GaL  Why,  what  if  they  be  .' 

La,  Wliat  if  th%  be  ! 

Meg,  Good  madam,  let  her  go  on.  —  What  if 
they  be !  why,  if  they  be,  I  will  justify,  they 
cannot  maintain  discourse  with  a  judicious  lady, 
nor  make  a  log,'  nor  say  **  excuse  me." 

GaL  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Meg,  Do  you  laugh,  madam  ? 

Dion,  Your  desires  upon  you,  ladies  ! 

Meg,  Then  you  must  sit  beside  us. 

Dion.  I  shall  sit  near  you  then,  lady. 
I  Meg,  Near  me,  perhaps  :  but  there's  a  lady 

endures  no  stranger ;  and  to  me  you  appear  a 
j     very  strange  fellow. 

La,  Methinks  he's  not  so  strange ;  he  would 
quickly  be  acquainted. 

Thra,  Peace,  the  King  ! 

Enter  King,  Phabamond,   Akbthusa,  and  At- 
tendants. 
King,  To  give  a  stronger  testimony  of  love 
Than  sickly  promises  (which  commonly 
In  princes  find  both  birth  and  burial 
In  one  breath)  we  have  drawn  you,  worthy  sir, 
To  make  your  fair  endearments  to  our  daughter, 
And  worthy  services  known  to  our  subjects. 
Now  lov'd  and  wonder'd  dt ;  next,  our  intent 
To  plant  you  deeply  our  immediate  heir 
Both  to  our  blood  and  kingdoms.  For  this  lady, 
(The  best  part  of  your  life,  as  you  confirm  me. 
And  I  believe,)  though  her  few  years  and  sex 
Yet  teach  her  nothing  but  her  fears  and  blushes, 
Desires  without  desire,  discourse '  and  knowl- 
edge 

1  cog\  {.  e.  cheat,  falsify,  cajole. 

*  teiCj  i.  e.  bow. 

s  di»cenr9t\  *<  It  is  very  difficult  to*  determine  \he  precise 
meaning  which  our  ancestors  ^re  to  ^course ;  or  tf>  dii»- 
tinguitth  the  line  which  separated  it  from  reason.  Perhaps, 
it  indicated  a  more  rapid  deduction  of  contwquenci'S  from 

F remises,  than  was  Buppo«>ed  to  be  effected  by  reason :  —  but 
apeak  with  hesitation.  The  acute  Glanville  says,  »  The 
act  of  the  mind  which  connects  propoeitions,  and  deduceth 
conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call  dactmrae,  and  we 
shall  not  miw.all  it,  if  we  name  it  reason.''  Whatever  be 
the  sense,  it  frequently  ap|jeara  in  our  old  writers,  by  whom 
it  is  usually  coujiled  with  reaton  or  judgment,  which  last 
ahould  seem  to  be  the  more  proper  word."  Note  on  .Ma»- 
•ln|[er*8  3fork*^\.  148.  ed.  1813.  UTien  Oiflbrd  added  that 
In  the  well  known  passage  of  HamlHy  "  a  beast,  that  wants 
diaoourae  rf  reajwn,"  we  must  read  "  dlscoorwoiuf  reason,'* 
be  was  certainly  mistaken :  see  BoswelPs  noCe,  Malone's 
adk«9Mlr«,  vii.  906. 


Only  of  what  herself  is  to  herself. 

Make  her  feel  moderate  health ;  and  when  she 

sleeps, 
In  making  no  ill  day,  knows  no  ill  dreams  : 
Think  not,  dear  sir,  these  undivided  parts, 
lliat  must  mould  up  a  virgin,  are  put  on 
To  shew  her  so,  as  borrow'd  ornaments. 
To  speak  her  perfect  love  to  you,  or  add 
An  artificial  shadow  to  her  nature  — 
No,  sir; 

I  boldly  dare  proclaim  her  yet  no  woman. 
But  woo  her  still,  and  think  her  modesty 
A  sweeter  mistress  than  the  offer'd  language 
Of  any  dame,  were  she  a  queen,  whose  eye 
Speaks  common  loves  and  comforts  to  her  ser- 
vants.* 
Last,  noble  son  (for  so  I  now  must  call  you), 
What  I  have  done  thus  public,  is  not  oidy 
To  add  a  comfort  in  particular 
To  you  or  me,  but  all ;  and  to  confirm 
The  nobles  and  the  gentry  of  these  kingdoms 
By  oath  to  your  succession,  which  shall  be 
Within  this  month  at  most. 

Thra,  This  will  be  hardly  done. 

Cle.  It  must  be  ill  done,  if  it  be  done. 

Dion,  When  'tis  at  best,  'twill  be  but  half 
done,  whilst 
So  brave  a  gentleman  is  wrong' d  and  flung  ofL 

Thra,  I  fear. 

Cle.  Who  does  not  ? 

Dion.  I  fear  not  for  myself,  and  yet  I  fear  too  : 
Well,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see.    No  more. 

Pha.   Kissing  your  white  hand,  mistress,  I 
take  leave 
To  thank  your  royal  father ;  and  thus  far 
To  be  my  own  free  trumpet.    Understand, 
Great  King,  and  these  your  subjects,  mine  that 

must  be, 
(For  sy  deserving  you  have  spoke  me,  sir, 
And  so  deserving  I  dare  speak  myself,) 
To  what  a  person,  of  what  eminence, 
Ripe  expectation,  of  "what  faculties, 
Manners  and  virtues,  you  would  wed  your  king- 
doms ; 
You  in  me  have  your  wishes.  Oh,  this  country  ! 
By  more  than  all  ray  hopes,  I  hold  it  happy ; 
Happy  in  their  dear  memories  that  have  been 
Kings  great  and  good  ;  happy  in  yours  that  is ; 
And  from  you  (as  a  chronicle  to  keep 
Your  noble  name  from  eating  age)  do  I 
Opine  myself*  most  happy.     Gentlemen, 
Believe  me  in  a  word,  a  prince's  word. 
There  shall  be  nothing  to  make  up  a  kingdom 
Mighty,  and  flourishing,  dcfencc^d,  fear'd, 
Equal  to  be  commanded  and  obey'd. 
But  through  the  travails  of  ray  life  I'll  find  it. 
And  tie  it  to  this  country.     And  I  vow 
My  reign  shall  be  so  easy  to  the  subject. 
That  every  man  shall  be  his  prince  himself 
And  his  own  law  —  yet  I  his  prince  and  law. 
And,  dearest  lady,  to  your  dearest  self 
(Dear  in  the  choice  of  him  whose  name  and 
lustre 


4  teroanis]  u  e.  lovers  (the  title  which  ladies  ftmnerty 
bestowed  on  their  professed  and  authorised  adroirera). 

6  Opine  mfMlf]  Theobald  gave,  fVom  Seward's  conjec- 
ture, '*  Opine  it  in  myse^."  The  Editors  of  1778  adapted  the 
mwprtaC  ^  tke  4t««.,  **Open  my«e(/'"!  Maaon  propoaea, 
strangely  enough,  *'  Hope  m  mffee^f," 


Must  make  you  more  and  mightier)  let  me  say, 
You  are  the  hlesaed'st  liying ;  for,  sweet  prin- 
cess, 
You  shall  enjoy  a  man  of  men  to  be 
Your  servant;  you  shall  make  him  yours,  for 

whom 
Great  queens  must  die. 

Thra,  Miraculous  ! 

Cie,  This  speech  *  calls  him  Spaniard,  being 
nothing  but  a  large  inventory  of  his  own  com- 
mendations. 

Dion*  I  wonder  what's  his  price ;  for  certainly 
He'll  sell  himself,  he  has  so  prais'd  his  shape. 
But  here  comes  one  more  worthy  those  large 
-    speeches, 

Enter  Philaster. 
Than  the  large  speaker  of  them. 
Let  me  be  swallow'd  quick,*  if  I  can  find. 
In  all  the  anatomy  of  yon  man's  virtues, 
One  sinew  sound  enough  to  promise  for  him, 
He  shall  be  constable.    By  this  sun,  he'll  ne'er 

make  king 
Unless  it  bo  for'  trifles,  in  my  poor  judgment. 
Phi,  [kneeling.]  Right  noble  sir,  as  low  as  my 
obedience, 
And  with  a  heart  as  loyal  as  my  knee, 
I  beg  your  favour. 

Kifig,  Rise  ;  you  have  it,  sir. 

[Philastbr  mM. 
Dion,  Mark  but  the  King,  how  pale  he  looks 
with  fear  ! 
Oh,  this  same  whorson  conscience,*  how  it  jades 
us! 
King,  Speak  your  intents,  sir. 
Phi.  Shall  I  speak  'em  freely  ? 
Be  still  my  royal  sovereign. 

King.  As  a  subject. 
We  give  you  freedom. 
Dion.  Now  it  heats. 
Phi.  Then  thus  I  turn 
My  language  to  you,  prince ;  you,  foreign  man ! 
Ne'er  stare  nor  put  on  wonder,  for  you  must 
Endure  me,  and  you  shalL    This  earth  you 

tread  upon* 
(A  dowry,  as  you  hope,  with  this  fair  princess,) 
By  my  dead  father  (oh,  I  had  a  father. 
Whose  memory  I  bow  to  !)  was  not  left 

1  CU,  This  9p€eek,k.c'\  Perhaps  intended  for  looae  metre : 
"  Thifl  speech 
Calls  him  Spaniard,  being  nothing  but  a  large 
Inventory  of  his  own  oommendatioas." 
t  oHxek]  I.  e.  alive. 

3  for]  ikxm.  leao,  1629, 1638  *'  of;  *'  which  Theobald  gave. 
<  OA,  thi»  Mime  whorson  eonsaence^  h4no  it  jades   us!] 
**  ThiM  Mentiment  BhakeRpeare  has  finely,  and  as  concisely, 
expreiw«d  in  hiii  Hamlet ; 

*  'Til  conscience  that  makes  cowards  of  us  all.'  *' 

Thsobalo. 
*  This  tmih  you  tread  upon,  tec]  Old  eds.  thus : 
*'  This  earth  you  tread  upon 
(A  dowry  as  you  hope  with  this  fair  [sweet,  4to.  1090] 
princem, 

IlVhme  memory  I  bow  to)  was  not  left 
Rv  my  dead  father  (Oh,  I  bad  a  &ther) 
To  your  inheritance,"  ^c 
The  trandposiiion  was  made  by  Seward,  who  confirms  it  by 
'        chinr  the  following  passage  from  the  comxnencMiient  of 

7%e  FatteOnst 
i  •«  She  being  by  her  Jatksr's  testament 

I  (^ffhass  wumory  I  bow  to),*'' iac 


To  your  inheritance^  and  I  up  and  living^ 
Having  myself  about  me  and  my  sword. 
The  souls  of  all  my  name  and  memories, 
These  arms  and  some  few  friends  beside  th0 

gods  — 
To  part  so  calmly  with  it,  and  sit  still 
And  say,  **  I  might  have  been."    I  tell  theoi 

Pharamond, 
When  thou  art  king,  look  I  bo  dead  and  rotten. 
And  my  name  ashes  :  for,  hear  me,  Pharamond ! 
This  very  ground  thou  goest  on,  this  ht  earth. 
My  father's  friends  made  fertile  with  their  fitiths, 
Before  that  day  of  shame  shall  gape  and  swallow 
Thee  and  thy  nation,  like  a  hungry  grave, 
Into  her  hidden  bowels ;  prince,  it  shall ; 
By  Nemesis,  it  shall ! 

Pha,  He's  mad ;  beyond  cure,  mad. 

Dion,  Here  is  a  fellow  has  some  fire  in's  veins : 
The  outlandish  prince  looks  like  a  tooth-drawer. 

Phi,  Sir  prince  of  po^ajays,'  ru  make  it 
well  mk 

Appear  to  you  I  am  not  mSa. 

King,  You  displease  us  : 
You  are  too  bold. 

Phi.  No,  sir,  I  am  too  tame. 
Too  much  a  turtle,  a  thing  bom  without  passion, 
A  faint  shadow,  that  every  drunken  cloud 
Sails  over,  and  makes  nothing. 

King,  I  do  not  fancy  this. 
Call    our    physicians :    sure,    he's    somewhat 
tainted. 

Thra.  I  do  not  think  ^twill  prove  so. 

Dion,  H'as  given  him  a  general  purge  already. 
For  all  the  right  ho  has ;  and  now  he  means 
To  let  him  blood.     Be  constant,  gentlemen : 
By  these  hilts,  I'll  run  his  hazard, 
Although  I  run  my  name  out  of  the  kingdom  ! 

Cle.  Peace,'  we  are  all  one  soul. 

Pha.  What  you  have  seen  in  me  to  stir  of- 
fence, 
I  cannot  find,  unless  it  be  this  lady, 
Offer' d  into  mine  arms  with  the  succession ; 
Which  I  must  keep,  (though  it  hath  pleas'd 

your  fury 
To  mutiny  within  you,)  without  disputing 
Your  genealogies,  or  taking  knowledge 
Whose  branch  you  are  :  the  King  will  leave  it 

me. 
And  I  dare  make  it  mine.    You  have  your  an- 
swer. 

Phi,    If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him 
That  made  the  world  his,^  and  could  see  no  sun 
Shine  upon  any  thing  but  thine ;  were  Phara- 
mond 
As  truly  vaUant  as  I  feel  him  cold. 
And  ring'd  among  the  choicest  of  his  friends 
(Such  as  would  blush  to  talk  such  serious  fol- 
lies. 
Or  back  such  bellied  commendations), 
And  from  this  presence,  spite  of  all  these  bugs,** 
You  should  hear  further  frx>m  me. 

King,  Sir, 


I^Sfiffl'i 


Thboralo. 


tkt  world  his]  "  i.  e.  Alexander  the  Great" 

•  hugs]  i.  e.  terrors,  (goblins).  Settle,  in  his  alteration 
of  the  play  (see  pu  159),  substituted  '*  boasts,"  ooncdving 
that "  bugs  "  was  here  eqnivalent  to  **  bufs-wonU." 
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You  wrong  the  prince;  I  gave  jou  not  this 

freedom 
To  brave  our  best  friends:   you  deserve  our 

frown. 
Gh)  to  ;  be  better  temper' d. 

Phi,  It  must  be,  sir,  when  I  am  nobler  us'd. 

Oal.  Ladies, 
This  would  have  been  a  pattern  of  succession,^ 
Had  he  ne'er  met  this  mischief.     By  my  life. 
He  is  the  worthiest  the  true  name  of  man 
This  day  within  my  knowledge. 

Meg,  I  cannot  tell  what  you  may  call  your 
knowledge ; 
But  the  other  is  the  man  set  in  mine  eye  : 
Oh,  'tis  a  prince  of  wax !  * 

Gai,  A  dog  it  is. 

King,  PhiUster,  tell  mo 
The  injuries  you  aim  at  in  your  riddles. 

Phi,  If  you  had  my  eyes,  sir,  and  sufferance, 
My  griefs  upon  you  and  my  broken  fortunes, 
My  wants  great,  ^d  now  nought  but  hopes 

and  fears, 
My  wrongs  would  make  ill  riddles  to  be  laugh'd 

at. 
Dare  you  be  still  my  king,  and  right  me  not  ? 

KiTig,  Give  me  yoiir  wrongs  in  private. 

Phi.  Take  them. 
And  ease  me  of  a  load  would  bow  strong  Atlas. 

[  They  talk  apart. 

Cle.  He  dares  not  stand  the  shock. 

Dion.  I  cannot  blame  him  j  there's  danger  in't. 
Every  man  in  this  age  has  not  a  soul  of  crystal, 
for  all  men  to  read  their  actions  through  :  men's 
hearts  and  faces  are  so  far  asunder,  that  they 
hold  no  intelligence.  Do  but  view  yon  stranger 
well,  and  you  shall  see  a  fever  through  all  his 
bravery,  and  feel  him  shake  like  a  true  tenant :  ^ 
if  he  give  not  back  his  crown  again  upo  i  the 
report  of  an  elder-gun,  I  have  no  augury. 

King,  Go  to  ; 
Be  more  yourself  as  you  respect  our  favour ; 
You'll  stir  us  else.     Sir,  I  must  have  you  know, 
That  you  arc,  and  shall  be,  at  our  pleasure,  what 
Fashion  we  will  put  upon  you.     Smooth  your 

brow, 
Or  by  the  gods 

Phi.  1  am  dead,  sir ;  you're  my  fate.    It  was 
not  I 
Said,  I  was  wrong'd  :  I  carry  all  about  me 
My  weak  stars  lead  me  to,  all  my  weak  fortunes. 
Who  dares  in  all  this  presence  speak,  (that  is 
But  man  of  flesh,  and  may  be  mortal,)  tell  me, 
I  do  not  most  entirely  love  this  prince. 
And  honour  his  full  virtues  ! 


1  a  pattfTH  qf  guecession]  "  i.  e.  a  pattern  to  succeeding 
kin^.'*    Thkobalo. 

3  (^  wax]  i.  e.  well  made,  as  if  he  had  been  modelled  in 
wax  :  see  Steevens's  note  on  "  a  man  of  wax,''  Shake- 
speare's Romeo  and  JuUett  act  i.  sc.  3.  In  the  words  of  Gal- 
atea, "  A  dog  it  is,*'  there  is  some  allusion  which  I  do  not 
understand :  «  Vou'll  clap  adogqfwazM  soon,  old  Blurt," 
occurs  in  Jonsou's  TaU  of  a  T\U>  —  fVorkSt  vi.  158,  ed.  Gif- 
ford,  who  has  no  note  on  the  expression. 

a  true  tenant]  So  all  the  old  eds..  except  4ta  1G20,  which 
has  "  true  truant"  Theobald  printed  "  true  recreant  j " 
and  so  his  successors.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  "  tenant "  is 
the  right  reading ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  with  Theo- 
bald that  it  "  is  as  arrant  nonsense  as  ever  the  press  was 
milty  of:  "  see  what  immediately  foUows :  "  if  he  [shaking 
like  8  true  tenant,— like  one  who  has  only  teroporar>* 
DoawMion]  jrjvs  not  tack  his  crown,"  tc  The  Kev.  J. 
Micfcid  ooiUeetiuw  *<  Cms  tyrant.'* 


ISng,  Sure,  he's  possess'd. 

Phi.  Yes,  with  my  father's  spirit.    It's  here, 
O  King, 
A  dangerous  spirit !  now  he  tells  me,  King, 
I  was  a  king's  heir,  bids  me  be  a  king. 
And  whispers  to  me,  these  are  all  my  subjects. 
'Tis  strange  he  will  not  let  me  sleep,  but  dives 
Into  my  fancy,  and  there  gives  me  shapes 
That  kneel  and  do  me  service,  cry  me  king  : 
But  I'll  suppress  him :  he's  a  factious  spirit, 
And  will  undo  me.     Noble  sir,  your  hand ; 
I  am  your  servant. 

King.  Away  !     I  do  not  like  this  : 
I'll  make  you  tamer,  or  I'll  dispossess  you 
Both  of  your*  life  and  spirit.    For  this  time 
I  pardon  your  wild  speech,  without  so  much 
As  your  imprisonment. 

[Exeunt  Knto,  PuARAXoin>,  Abb^husa,  and 
Attendants. 

Dion.  1  thank  you,  sir  !  you  dare  not  for  the 
people. 

Gal.  Ladies,  what  think  you  now  of  this 
brave  fellow  ? 

Meg.  A  pretty  talking  fellow,  hot  at  hand. 
But  eye  yon  stranger  ;  is  he  not  a  fine  complete 
gentleman  ?  Oh,  these  strangers,  I  do  affect 
them  strangely !  they  do  the  rarest  home-things, 
and  please  the  fullest !  As  I  live,  I  could  love 
all  the  nation  over  and  over  for  his  sake. 

Gal.  Pride*  comfort  your  poor  head-piece, 
lady  !  'tis  a  weak  one,  and  had  need  of  a  night- 
cap. [Exeunt  Galatea,  Meoba,  and  Lady. 

Dion.  See,  how  his  fancy  labours  !     Has  he 
not 
Spoke  home   and   bravely?  what  a  dangerous 

train 
Did  he  give  fire  to  !  how  he  shook  the  King, 
Made  his  soul  melt  within  him,  and  his  blood 
Run  into  whey  !  it  stood  upon  his  brow 
Like  a  cold  winter-dew. 

Phi.  Gentlemen, 
You  have  no  suit  to  me  ?    I  am  no  minion : 
You  stand,  methinks,  like  men  that  would  be 

courtiers, 
If  I  ®  could  well  be  flatter'd  at  a  price, 
Not  to  undo  your  children.     You're  all  honest : 
Go,  get  you  home  again,  and  make  your  country 
A  virtuous  court,  to  which  your  great  ones  may, 
In  their  diseas'd  age,  retire  and  five  recluse. 

Cle.  How  do  you,  worthy  sir  r 

Phi.  Well,  very  well ; 
And  so  well  that,  if  the  King  please,  I  find 
I  may  live  many  years. 

Dion.  The  Kmg  must  please. 
Whilst  we  know  what  you  are  and  who  you 

arc. 
Your  wrongs  and  virtues.^    Shrink  not,  worthy 
sir, 


4  your]  Found  only  in  4to.  1620.  Inserted  by  Theobald 
fmm  conjecture. 

&  Pride\  Theobald  gave  fhwn  the  earlier  4to8.  "  Gods." 

•  f]  Ola  eds.  "  you." —  "  I  cannot  discover  any  sense  in 
this  passage  as  it  stands,  but  believe  we  should  read,  *  If  / 
could  well  be  flatter'd,'  instead  of,  *  if  yoK.'  and  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  '  You  look  as  if  you  could  be  willini  to 
pay  your  court  to  me,  if  you  could  do  so  without  hazarding 
the  fortunes  of  your  families  by  offending  the  king.' "  Ma- 
son. The  enrw  probably  arose  from  the  eye  of  the  origiiial 
compositor  having  caught  the  initial  word  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding lines. 

T  vwtiMs]  So  4to.  leao,    Other  eds.  "  Injuxiei ; »  and  so 
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Bnt  add  your  father  to  you  ;  in  whose  name 
We'll  waken  all  the  god»,  and  conjure  up 
The  rods  of  vengeance,  the  abus6d  people, 
.    Who,  like  to  raging  torrenta,  shall  swell  high, 
And  so  begirt  the  dons  of  these  male-dragons,* 
That,  through  the  strongest  safety,  they  shall 

beg 
For  mercy  at  your  sword's  point. 

Phi.  Friends,  no  more  ; 
Our  ears  may  be  corrupted  :  'tis  an  age 
We  dare  not  trust  our  wills  to.     Do  you  love 
me  ? 

Thra,  Do  we  love  heaven  and  honour  ? 

Phi.  My  lord  Dion,  you  had 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman  call'd  you  father ; 
Is  she  yet  alive  ? 

Dion,  Mpst  honoured  sir,  she  is  ; 
And,  for  the  penance  but  of  an  idle  dream. 
Has  undertook  a  tedious  pilgrimage. 

Enter  a  Lady. 
Phi.  Is  it  to  me. 
Or  any  of  these  gentlemen,  you  come  ? 

Ludy.  To  you,  brave  lord  ;  the  princess  would 
entreat 
Your  present  company. 

Phi*  The  princess  send  for  me  !  you  are  mis- 
taken. 
Lady,  If  you  be  call'd  Phil  aster,  'tis  to  you. 
Phi,  Kiss  her  fair  hand,  and  say  I  will  attend 
her.  [Exit  Lady. 

Dion.  Do  you  know  what  you  do? 
Phi.  Yes  ;  go  to  see  a  woman. 
Cle.  But  do  you  weigh  the  danger  you  are  in  ? 
Phi.  Danger  in  a  sweet  face  ! 
By  Jupiter,  I  must  not  fear  a  woman  ! 

Thra.  But  are  you  sure  it  was  the  princess 
sent? 
It  may  be  some  foul  train  to  catch  your  life. 
Phi.  I  do  not  think  it,  gentlemen ;  she's  no- 
ble. 
Her  eye  may  shoot  mj  dead,  or  those  true  rod 
And  white  friends  in  her  cheeks  '  may  steal  my 

soul  out ; 
There's  all  the  danger  in't :  but,  be  what  may. 
Her  single  name  hath  arm6d  me.  [Exit. 

Dion.  Go  on, 
And  be  as  truly  happy  as  thou'rt  fearless !  — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  make  our  friends   ac- 
quainted. 
Lest  the  King  prove  false.  [Exeunt, 

SC£N£  n.  —  Abbthusa's  Apartment  in  the 
Palace, 

Enter  Arethusa  and  a  Lady. 
Are.  Comes  he  not  ? 
Lady.  Madam? 
Are,  Will  Philaster  come  ? 

Um  modem  editors.  I  may  just  notice  that  the  author  of 
The  ReHunratunif  an  alteration  of  PhUasttr  (attributed  to 
tbe  Duke  of  Ruckincham,  see  n.  159),  sutMtituted  "  merits  " 
for  "  injuries." 

1  wuM-dragyTu]  So  all  the  old  ed$i.,  with  a  hyphen.  Rich-* 
aidson  (^Dia.  in  v.)  cites  the  present  parage  an  an  example 
of  malt  in  tbe  senra  of  maKciiiinc ;  rightly,  |icrhap9  :  *'  male- 
yriffln  '*  is  an  heraldic  term  ;  and  see  S|>cnser's  Workt^  vl. 
977.  ed.  l^d.    A  friend  fiU(Ece>ts  tliat  male  here  niennR  evil. 

>  cktek*\  So  4to.  \(m.  Otlier  eds.  *'  face  ; "  and  ho  the 
I  eaiton :  but  Phila«ter  has  just  used  that  word. 


Lady.  Dear  madam,  you  were  wont  to  credit 
me 
At  first. 

Are.  But  didst  thou  tell  me  so  ? 
I  am  forgetful,  and  my  woman's  strength 
Is  so  o'ercharg'd  with  dangers  like  to  grow 
About  my  marriage,  that  these  under-things 
Dare  not  abide  in  such  a  troubled  sea. 
How  look'd  he  when  he  told  thee  he  would 
come  ? 
Lady.  Why,  well. 
Are.  And  not  a  little  fearful  ? 
Lady.  Fear,  madam  !  sure,  he  knows  not  what 

it  is. 
Are.  You  all  are  of  his  faction ;  the  whole 
court 
Is  bold  in  praise  of  him ;  whilst  I 
May  live  neglected,  and  do  noble  things, 
As  fools  in  strife  throw  gold  into  the  sea. 
Drown' d  in  the  doing.     Bu^^  know  he  fears. 
Lady,  Fear,  madam !  metfloght,  his  looks  hid 
more 
Of  love  than  fear. 

Are.  Of  love  !  to  whom  ?  to  you  ? 
Did  you  deliver  those  plain  words  I  sent, 
With  such  a  winning  gesture  and  quick  '  look 
That  you  have  caught  him  ? 
Lady.  Madam,  I  mean  to  you. 
Are.  Of  love  to  me  !  alas,  thy  ignorance 
Lets  thee  not  see  the  crosses  of  our  birthi ! 
Nature,  that  loves  not  to  be  questioned 
Why  she  did  this  or  that,  but  has  her  ends. 
And  knows  she  does  well,  never  gave  the  world 
Two  things  so  opposite,  so  contrary. 
As  he  and  I  am  :  if  a  bowl  of  blood. 
Drawn  from  this  arm  of  mine,  would  poison 

thee, 
A  draught  of  his  would  cure  thee.     Of  love  to 
me! 
Lady.  Madam,  I  think* I  hear  him. 
Are.  Bring  him  in.  [Exit  Lady. 

You  gods,  that  would  not  have  your  dooms 

withstood. 
Whose  holy  wisdoms  at  this  time  it  is. 
To  make  the  passion  of  a  feeble  maid 
The  way  unto  your  justice,  I  obey. 

Re-enter  Lady  with  Fhilaster. 

LcLdy.  Here  is  my  lord  Philaster. 

Are,  Oh,  'tis  well. 
Withdraw  yourself.  [Exit  Lady. 

Phi.  Madam,  your  messenger 
Made  rac  believe  you  wish'd  to  speak  with  me. 

Are.  Tis  true,  Philaster ;  but  the  words  are 
such 
I  have  to  say,  and  do  so  ill  beseem 
llie  mouth  of  woman,  that  I  wish  them  said. 
And  yet  am  loath  to  speak  them.    Have  you 

known 
That  I  have  aught  detracted  from  your  worth  ? 
Have  I  in  person  wrong'd  you  ?  or  have  set 
My  baser  instruments  to  throw  disgrace 
Upon  your  virtues  ? 

Phi,  Never,  madam,  you. 

Are.  WTiy,  then,  should  you,  in  such  a  publifl 
place, 
Injure  a  princess,  and  a  scandal  lay 

3  quick]  i.  e.  lively. 
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Upon  my  fortunes,  fSun'd  to  be  so  great, 
Calling  a  great  part  of  my  dowry  in  question  ? 

PH,  Madam,  this  truth  which  I  shall  speak 
will  be 
Foolish :  but,  for  your  fair  and  virtuous  self, 
I  could  afford  myself  to  have  no  right 
To  any  thing  you  wish'd. 

Are,  Philaster,  know, 
I  must  ex^joy  these  kingdoms. 

Phi.  Madam,  both  } 

Are.  Both,  or  I  die ;  by  fate,  I  die,  Philaster, 
If  I  not  calmly  may  enjoy  t^em  both. 

Phi,  I  would  do  much  to  save  that  noble  life ; 
Yet  would  be  loath  to  have  posterity 
Find  in  our  stories,  that  Philaster  gave 
His  right  unto  a  sceptre  and  a  crown 
To  save  a  lady's  longing. 

Are,  Nay  then,  hear  : 
1  must  and  will  have  tksn^  and  more 

Phi,  WhatmoreX 

Are,  Or  lose  thdWtle  life  the  gods  prepared 
To  trouble  this  poor  piece  of  earth  withaL 

Phi,  Madam,  what  more  ? 

Are,  Turn,  then,  away  thy  face. 

Phi,  No. 

Are,  Do. 

Phi,  I  can  ^  endure  it.    Turn  away  my  face  ! 
I  never  yet  saw  enemy  that  looked 
So  dreadfully,  but  that  I  thought  myself 
As  great  a  basilisk  as  he ;  or  spake 
So  horribly,  but  that  I  thought  my  tongue 
Bore  thunder  underneath,  as  much  as  his ; 
Nor  beast  that  I  could  turn  from  :  shall  I  then 
Begin  to  fear  sweet  sounds  ?  a  lady's  voice, 
yVliom  I  do  love  ?    Say,  you  would  have  my 

life; 
Why,  I  wUl  give  it  y^u ;  for  'tis  of  me 
A  thing  so  loath'd,  and  unto  you  that  ask 
Of  so  poor  use,  that  I  shall  make  no  price  : 
If  you  entreat,  I  wUl  unmovedly  hear. 

Are,  Yet,  for  my  sake,  a  little  bend  thy  looks. 

Phi,  I  do. 

Are,  Then  know,  I  must  have  them  and  thee. 

Phi,  And  me  ? 

Are,  Thy  love  ;  without  which,  all  the  land 
Discover'd  yet  will  serve  me  for  no  use 
But  to  be  buried  in. 

Phi.  Is't  possible  ? 

Are,  With  it,  it  were  too  little  to  bestow 
On  thee.    Now,  though  thy  breath  do  strike  me 

dead, 
(Which,   know,   it  may,)  I  have    unript  my 
breast. 

Phi,    Madam,   you    are    too    full  of   noble 
thoughts 
To  lay  a  train  for  this  contcmndd  life, 
Which  you  may  have  for  asking  :  to  suspect 
Were  base,  where  I  deserve  no  ill.     Love  you  ! 
By  all  my  hopes,  I  do.  above  my  life  I 
But  how  this  passion  should  proceed  from  you 
So  violently,  would  amaze  a  man 
That  would  be  jealous. 

Are,  Another  soul  into  my  body  shot 
Could  not  have  filled  me  with  more  strength  and 
spirit 


j  1  M»1  So  AXvm.  1630, 1622.    Other  ed«.  «  cannot  j » 

}       IIm  modem  editoni  give ! 


which 


I  Than  this  thy  breath.    But  spend  not  hasty 
I  time 

In  seeking  how  I  came  thus :  'tis  the  gods. 
The  gods,  that  make  me  so ;   and,  sure,  our 

love 
Will  be  the  nobler  and  the  better  blest, 
In  that  the  secret  justice  of  the  gods 
Is  mingled  with  it.    Let  us  leave,  and  kiss  ; 
Lest  some  unwelcome  guest  should  fall  be- 
twixt us. 
And  we  should  part  without  it. 

Phi.  'Twill  be  m 
I  should  abide  here  long. 

Are,  'Tis  true ;  and  worse 
You  should  come  often.    How  shall  we  devise 
To  hold  intelligence,  that  our  true  loves, 
On  any  new  occasion,  may  agree 
What  path  is  best  to  tread  ? 

PfU.  I  have  a  boy. 
Sent  by  the  gods,  I  hope,  to  this  intent. 
Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.     Hunting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain's  side. 
Of  which  he  borrowed  some  to  quench  his 

thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself 
Of  many  several  flowers  bred  in  the  vale,* 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me ;  but  ever  when  he  tum'd 
His  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  he  would  weep, 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  story : 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died. 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
Which    gave  him  roots;  and  of   the   crystal 

springs. 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses  ;  and  the  sun. 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his 

light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country-people  hold. 
Did  signify,  and  how  all,  order'd  thus. 
Express' d  his  grief;  and,  to  my  thoughts,  did 

read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country-art 

1  vaU]  So  4to.  1630.  Other  eda.  **  bay  ;'*  and  to  the  mod- 
em editors.  --  Thwe  word:*,  "  hrtd  in  tkt  fray,  have  not  been 
noticed  by  any  of  the  eommentaton,  yet  require  explana- 
tion ;  for,  if  talcen  in  their  uHual  acceptation,  tliey  would  be 
nonMente  here.  It  appears  to  roe  that  by  hrtd  in  the  key 
Philaster  means,  woven  in  the  garland.  A  bey  meana  a  gar- 
land, and  to  bruU.  or  braids  aa  it  ia  now  Hpelt,  meana  to 
weave  together.  Bred  ia  the  participle  of  the  verb  to  brtdtf 
not  of  to  breed."  Masojt.  The  plav-wright  who  made  an 
alteration  of  PhiUuter  under  the  title  of  The  RfMamrati4m 
(which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  aee 
p.  159),  puzzled  perhaps  by  the  common  reading,  aeenu  to 
have  been  forced,  like  Maaon,  to  understand  "  bay  "  in  the 
aenae  of  garland  ;  for  he  gives 

"  Of  many  aevoral  flowers  he'd  in  the  bay 
Stuck,"  iLC 
The  flrift  portion  of  Weber's  remarks  on  this  paasage  ia 
sensible  enough;  the  hitter  part  abaurd:  "it  were  to  be 
wished,"  he  aaya,  **  that  Mason  had  fumii*hed  us  with  in- 
stances which  would  bear  out  these  interpretations.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  worda  in  queation  aimpiv  mean,  bred  in  the 
6ay.  or  im  the  skaUow  edge  of  the  foumtmn  "  !  1  hat  4to.  1690 
exhibits  the  true  text  in  several  places  of  thi«  drama,  where 
all  the  othrr  ed-*.  are  corrupted, ia  beyond  a  doubt :  and  here 
too.  I  apprehend,  it  preaervea  the  right  reading.  I  ought  Id 
add  that  it  has  the  spelling  **  vavle  *, "  whence,  perhaps,  bf 
a  typographical  error,  the  other  lectkui,  "  bay." 
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That  could  be  wish'd;  so  that   methought  I 

could 
Have  studied  it.    I  gladly  entertain' d  ^ 
Him,  who  was  glad  to  follow ;  and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentlest  boy 
That  ever  master  kept.    Him  wiU  I  send 
To  wait  on  you,  and  bear  our  hidden  love. 

Re-enter  Lady. 
Are.  "fis  well ;  no  more. 
Lady,  Madam,  the  prince  is  come  to  do  his 

service. 
Are,  What  will  you  do,  Philaster,  with  your- 
self? 
Phi.  Why,    that  which  all  the  gods  have 

pointed  '  out  for  me. 
Are.  Dear,  hide  thyself.  — 
Bring  in  the  prince.  [Exit  Lady. 

Phi.  Hide  me  from  Pharamond  ! 
When  thunder  speaks,  which  is«  the  voice  of 

Jove, 
Though  I  do  reverence,  yet  I  hide  me  not ; 
And  shall  a  stranger-prince  have  leave  to  brag 
Unto  a  foreign  nation,  that  he  made 
Philaster  hide  himself } 
Are.  He  cannot  know  it. 
Phi.  Though  it  should  sleep  for  ever  to  the 
world, 
It  is  a  simple  sin  to  hide  myself. 
Which  will  for  ever  on  my  conscience  lie. 
Are.  Then,  good  Philaster,  give  him  scope  and 
way 
In  what  he  says  ;  for  he  is  apt  to  speak 
What  you  are  loath  to  hear :  for  my  sake,  do. 
Phi.  I  wiU. 

Be-enter  Lady  with  Pharamond. 
Phct,  My  princely  mistress,  as   true    lovers 
ought, 
I  come  to  kiss  these  fair  hands,  and  to  shew, 

[Exit  Lady. 
In  outward  ceremonies,  the  dear  love 
Writ  in  my  heart. 

Phi.  If  I  shall  have  an  answer  no  directlier, 
I  am  gone. 

Pha.  To  what  would  he  have  answer  ? 
Are.  To  his  claim  unto  the  kingdom. 
Pha.  Sirrah,  I  forbare  you  before  the  King  — 
Phi.  Good  sir,  do  so  still ;  I  would  not  talk 

with  you. 
Pha.  But  now  the  time  is  fitter :  do  but  offer 
To  make  mention  of  right  ^  to  any  kingdom, 

Though  it  be  scarce  habitable 

Phi.  Good  sir,  let  me  go. 
Pha.  And  by  my  sword  — 

Phi.  Peace,  Pharamond  !  if  thou 

Are.  Leave  us,  Philaster. 
Phi.  I  have  done.  [Going. 

Pha.  You  are  gone !  by  heaven,  I'll  fetch  you 
back. 

1  /  gUdhf  eiUertain*d,  ^c]  The  old  eda.  (excepting  4lo. 
IGQO,  where  tbi*  speech  la  pnnted  as  prose)  give  the  passage 
ttus; 

"  I  ffladly  entertaiiiM  him 
Who  was  glad  to  (ullow  "  — 
and  Theobald,  to  complete  the  second  line,  inserted  **aa** 
be6>re  **  glad,"  —  a  reading  adopted  by  his  Kuccessors ! 
t  pointed]  A  correction  by  Muscm.  Old  edit.  "  appointed.** 
•  right]  Theobald  printed  *'  yuut  right ;  '*  and  so  hia  suc- 


Phi.  You  shall  not  need.  [Returning, 

Pha.  What  now  ? 

Phi.  Know,  Pharamond, 
I  loathe  to  brawl  with  such  a  blast  as  thou. 
Who  art  nought  but  a  valiant  voice ;  but  if 
Thou  shalt  provoke  me  further,  men  shall  say, 
•*  Thou  wert,"  and  not  lament  it. 

Pha.  Do  you  slight 
My  greatness  so,  and  in  the  chamber  of 
The  princess  ? 

Phi.  It  is  a  place  to  which  I  must  confess 
I  owe  a  reverence ;  but  wero't  the  church, 
Ay,  at  the  altar,  there's  no  place  so  safe. 
Where  thou  dar'st  injure  me,  but  I  dare  kill 

thee: 
And  for  your  greatness,  know,  sir,  I  can  grasp 
You  and  your  greatness  thus,  thus  into  nothing. 
Give  not  a  word,  not  a  word  back  !     Farewell. 

[ExU. 

Pha.  *Tis  an  odd  fellow,  madam;  we  must 
stop  # 

His  mouth  with  some  office  when  we  are  mar- 
ried. 

Are.  You  were  best  make  him  your  controller. 

Pha.  1  think  he   would  disdiarge  it  well. 
But,  madam, 
I  hope  our  hearts  are  knit  -,  and  yet  so  slow 
The  ceremonies  of  state  are,  that  'twill  be  long 
Before  our  hands  be  so.    If  then  you  please. 
Being  agreed  in  heart,  let  us  not  wait 
For  dreaming  form,  but  take  a  little  stolen 
Delights,  and  so  prevent  *  our  joys  to  come. 

Are.  If  you  dare  speak  ^  such  thoughts, 
I  must  withdraw  in  honour.  [Exit. 

Pha.  The  constitution  of  my  body  will  never 
hold  out  till  the  wedding ;  I  must  seek  else- 
where. [Exit, 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Philasteb  and  Bellabio. 
Phi.   And  thou    shalt  find  her  honourable, 
boy  ; 
Full  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth, 
For  thine  own  modesty ;  and,  for  my  sake, 
Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask. 
Ay,  or  deserve. 

Bel.  Sir,  you  did  take  me  up 
When  I  was  nothing ;  and  only  yet  am  some- 
thing 
By  being  yours.     You  trusted  me  unknown ; 
And  that  which  you  were  apt  to  constcr ' 


at]  1.  e.  anticipate. 
//you  da 


*1^ ^  

ft  Jlrt.  If  you  dare  speak ^  Slc]  Bo  arranged  in  cdd  eds. 
Perhaps,  the  autJior  intended  the  passage  to  stand  thus: 
"  jfre.  If  you  dare  speak  such  thoughts,  I  must  withdraw 
In  honour.    [ExiL 
Pka.  The  constitution  of  my  body 

Will  ne*er  hold  out  till  the  wedding ;  I  must  aeeh 
elsewhere.** 


•  leere  apt  to  conster]  Theobald  printed  "  are  apt  to  c 
' lCT9,"c 


^ . con- 
strue now,"  —  "  are  *'  being  the  reading  of  fol.  1679,  "  con- 
strue '*  f  which  his  succeMMirw  retained)  a  wanton  aiteratioa 
of  the  old  and  common  form,  and  "  now  "  an  insertion  of 
his  own  to  support  the  metre.    A  word,  perhaps,  has  diupt 
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A  simple  innocence  in  me,  perhaps 

Might  have  been  craft,  the  cunning  of  a  boy 

Hardcn'd  in  lies  and  theft :  yet  ventur'd  you 

To  part  my  miseries  and  me ;  for  which, 

I  never  can  expect  to  serve  a  lady 

That  bears  more  honour  in  her  breast  than  you. 

Phi.  But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee.    Thou  art 
young. 
And  bear'st  a  childish  overflowing  love 
To  them  that  clap  thy  cheeks  and  speak  thee 

fair  yet ; 
But  when  thy  judgment  comes  to  rule  those 

passions. 
Thou  wilt  remember  best  those  careful  friends 
That  plac'd  thoe  in  the  noblest  way  of  life. 
She  is  a  princess  I  prefer  thee  to. 

Bel.  In  that  small  time  that  I  have  seen  the 
world, 
I  never  knew  a  man  hasty  to  part  with 
A  servant  he  thought  trusty  :  I  remember, 
My  father  would  ^fer  the  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ;  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself. 

Phi.  Why,  gentle  boy,  I  find  no  fault  at  all 
In  thy  behaviour. 

Bel.  Sir,  If  I  have  made 
A  fault  of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth  : 
I  shall  be  willing,  if  not  apt,  to  learn ; 
Age  and  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
mth  larger  knowledge  ;  and  if  I  have  done 
A  wilful  fault,  think  me  not  past  all  hope 
For  once.     What  master  holds  so  strict  a  hand 
Over  his  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  him 
Without  one  warning  ?     Let  me  be  corrected, 
To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so, 
Kathcr  than  turn  me  off;  and  I  shall  mend. 

Phi.  Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay. 
That,  trust  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 
Alas,  I  do  not  turn  thee  ofif !  thou  know'st 
It  is  my  business  that  doth  call  thee  hence  ; 
And  when  thou  art  with  her,  thou  dwell' st  with 

me. 
Think  so,  and  'tis  so  :  and  when  time  is  full. 
That  thou  hast  well  discharged  this  heavy  trust. 
Laid  on  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
W^ith  joy  receive  thee ;  as  I  live,  I  will ! 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  boy.     'Tis  more  than 

time 
Thou  didst  attend  the  princess. 

Bel.  1  am  gone. 
But  since  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord, 
And  none  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 
More  service  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer : 
Heaven  bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your 

designs ! 
May  sick  men,  if  they  have  your  wish,  be  well ; 
And  Heaven  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I  bo 
one !  [Exit. 

Phi.  The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  is 
strange ; 


out ;  but  (nninng  other  pasi>agcs  of  this  kind  which  might  be 
cited)  compare  — 

"  Yet,  if  it  be  your  wills,  (brgive  tho  sin 
/  Ad  re  commiitfd  ;  let  it  not  fall 
Upon  this  undenitaiiding  child  of  mine !  '* 

p.  171. 
In  the  present  speech  I  have  adopted  Theobald's  arrange- 
ment of  the  vcrw :  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  followed 
dut  of  the  old  eds.,  which  Is  certainly  wrong. 


I  have  read  wonders  of  it :  yet  this  boy 
For  my  sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  by  looks 
And  speech)  would  out-do  story.    I  may  see 
A  day  to  pay  him  for  his  loyalty.  [Exit^ 

SCENE  n.  —  ^  GoZfery  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Phahajcond. 
Pha.  Why  should  these  ladies  stay  so  long  ? 
They  must  come  this  way :  I  know  the  queen 
employs  *em  not ;  for  the  reverend  mother  *  sent 
me  word,  they  would  all  be  for  the  garden.  If 
they  should  all  prove  honest  *  now,  I  were  in  a 
fair  taking  ;  I  was  never  so  long  vrithout  sport 
in  my  life,  and,  in  my  conscience,  'tis  not  my 
fault.     Oh,  for  our  country  ladies  ! 

Enter  Galatea. 
Here's  one  bolted ;  I'll  hound  at  her.  [Aside.]  — 
Madam !  ^ 

Gal.  Your  grace ! 

Pha.  Shall  I  not  be  a  trouble  ? 

Gal.  Not  to  me,  sir. 

Pha.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  quick.    By  this 
sweet  hand  — 

GaL  You'll  be  forsworn,  sir ;  'tis  but  an  old 
glove. 
If  you  will  talk  at  distance,^  I  am  for  you : 
But,  good  prince,  be  not  bawdy,  nor  do  not  brag ; 
These  two  I  bar  ; 

And  then,  I  think,  I  shall  have  sense  enough 
To  answer  aU  the  weighty  apothegms 
Your  royal  blood  shall  manage.^ 

Pha.  Dear  lady,  can  you  love  ? 

Gal.  Dear,  prince !  how  dear  r  I  ne'er  cost 
you  a  coach  yet,  nor  put  you  to  the  dear  repent- 
ance of  a  banquet.  Here's  no  scarlet,  sir,  to 
blush  the  sin  out  it  was  given  for.    This  wire  ^ 

1  the  reverend  smCAst]  i.  e.  the  Mother  of  the  Maids :  com- 
pare The  Wommt-kaUrf  p.  112  of  this  volume. 

3  honestl  i.  e.  chaste. 

z  Madam]  This  necessary  word  is  found  only  in  4to.  169Q. 
Not  in  modem  eds. 

4  diMance]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "  a  distance." 

6  managej  "  1'his  word  is  used  as  the  French  do  their  me*- 
nager,  and  the  Italians  maiugiriare.  So  we  likewise  hare 
adopted  it.  and  say,  manage  (or  handle)  a  dispute  or  argu- 
ment."   Thcosald. 

•  wire']  In  Jonwn's  Silent  Waman^  Mistress  Otter  says  "  it 
dropt  all  luy  wire  and  my  rulf  %viih  wax  candle,"  Hrerke^ 
iii.  396,  ed.  GifTord,  who  has  no  note  on  the  passage.  In  the 
Prologue  to  that  play  we  find 

"  Some  for  your  waiting-wench,  and  ctty-«o<r«f ; " 
where  the  same  editor  remarks,  "  This  term,  whic  .  seems 
to  deoignate  Uio  matrons  of  the  city  in  opposition  to  the 
*  White-friars  nation,'   is  new  to  me.    In  the  stiff  and  for- 
mal dresses  of  those  days,  wire  indeed  was  much  used  ;  but 
I  know  not  tJiat  it  was  peculiar  to  tlio  city  dames.    Perliaps, 
I  I  have  missed  the  sense."  p.  344.    In  S.  Marmynn's  HtA- 
I  lands  Leaguer,  IG32,  the  term  is  again  employed  as  |)eculiar 
|.to  city -ladies  ; 

"  And  haiio  thy  seuerall  Gownc:<  and  Tires  take  place, 
It  is  Uiy  owne,  from  all  the  City  ttirts^ 
And  fc^iimmcr  birds  in  Townc,  that  once  a  ye«re 
I  Come  up  to  moulter."    tJig.  K. 

In  DaniePs  Q^neenes  Arcadia  mention  is  made  of 

"  I>euisorB  of  now  fashions  and  strange  w^ert.'** 

Iforkesy  p.  337,  ed.  IGSd. 
In  Middleton*s  Miekatlmas  Term,  Mistress  Comings,  a 
fashionable  cap-make^  while  she  ai<«ists  in  dressing  the 
Countr>'-VVench,  exclaims,  '•  Excellent,  exceeding,  i'faith  ! 
a  narrow -eared  wire  sets  out  a  cheek  sii  fat  and  so  full :  and 
if  you  be  ruled  by  me,  you  shall  wear  ymir  hair  still  like  a 
mock-face  behind."     Works,  L  461,  ed.  Dyce. 
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mine  own  hair  coyera ;  and  this  face  has  been 
BO  far  from  being  dear  to  any,  that  it  ne'er  cost 
penny  painting ;  and,  for  the  rest  of  my  poor 
-wardrobe,  such  as  you  see,  it  leaves  no  hand  * 
behind  it,  to  make  the  jealoas  mercer's  wife 
curse  our  good  doings. 

Pha,  You  mistake  me,  lady. 

Gal.  Lord,  I  do  so  :  woidd  you  or  I  could 
help  it ! 

Pha.  Tou're  very  dangerous  '  bitter,  like  a 
potion. 

GaL  No,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  purge  you, 
though 
I  mean  to  purge  a  little  time  on  you. 

Pha.  Do  latues  of  this  country  use  to  give 
No  more  respect  to  men  of  my  full  being  ? 

Gal.  Full  being  !  I  understand  you  not,  un- 
less your  grace  means  growing  to  fatness  ;  and 
then  your  only  remedy  (upon  my  knowledge, 
prince)  is,  in  a  morning,  a  cup  of  neat  white 
wine  brewed  with  carduus  ;  then  fast  till  sup- 
per ;  about  eight  you  may  eat :  use  exercise, 
and  keep  a  spai row-hawk  ;  you  can  shoot  in  a 
tiller : '  but,  of  all,  your  grace  must  fly  phle- 
botomy, fresh  pork,  conger,  and  clarified  whey ; 
they  arc  all  dullers  of  the  vital  spirits. 

Pha.  Lady,  you  talk  of  nothing  all  this 
while. 

Gal.  'Tis  very  true,  sir ;  I  talk  of  you. 

Pha.  This  is  a  crafty  wench ;  I  like  her  wit 
well ;  'twill  be  rare  to  stir  up  a  leaden  appetite : 
she's  a  Danac,  and  must  be  courted  in  a  shower 
of  gold.  [Aiide.]  —  Madam,  look  here ;  all  these, 
and  more  than [  Offen  gold. 

Gal.  What  have  you  there,  my  lord  ?  gold  ! 
now,  as  I  live,  'tis  fair  gold  !  You  would  have 
silver  for  it,  to  play  with  the  pages  :  you  could 
not  have  taSLcn  me  in  a  worse  time  ;  but,  if  you 
have  present  use,  my  lord,  I'll  send  my  man 
with  silver,  and  keep  your  gold  for  you. 

'[Takes  gold. 

Pha.  Lady,  lady ! 

Gal.  She's    coming,   sir,   behind,    will   take 

white  money.^  —  Yet  for  all  this  I'll  match  ye.* 

[Aside.     Exit  behind  the  hangings. 

Pha.  If  there  be  but  two  such  more  in  this 
kingdom,  and  near  the  court,  we  may  even 
hang  up  our  harps.  Ten  such  camphire-consti- 
tutions'  as  this  would  call  the' golden  age  again 
in  question,  and  teach  the  old  way  for  every  ill- 
faced  husband  to  get  his  own  children;  and 
what  a  mischief  that  would  '  breed,  let  all  con- 
sider. 

1  hmnd]  *<  Perhaps,"  (layii  5Iason,"  we  should  read  *Aait- 
dUi*  **  which  Wi'ber  nnnecej^swrily  ad<)ptod. 

s  Pka.  Tou*re  very  dangeroug^  &.c]  Thin  xpeech  and  the 
next  are  liMind  only  in  4to.  KS^.i.    Nut  in  modem  ed^. 

»  tiller]  i.  e.  a  steel  bow,  or  cross"  Ik  w.  "  Arcu«  comu, 
prv.-tcrtini  areus  brachin  chalyheo  inKtructiix,  neocio  an  q. 
d.  steelfr^t\\\^\  arciit  chalylieatus."  iSkinner'd  Et^moL  in 
V.    A  very  forced  derivation. 

*  wkiu  money]  A  cant  name  for  silver  specie. 

6  mauk  ye]  "  Tht*:  is  sense,  yet  pntbahly  wc  ousht  to  read 
*  vaUk  yon,^  as  Galatea  doed  actually  watch  Pharamond,  and 
rvtiret  behind  the  scene  for  that  purpose."  Masox.  t:>ettle 
jn  his  alteration  of  the  play  (••ee  p.  159)  gives  "icafcA  ye." 

•  eampkirt-eomilitntions]  "Campbire  was  anciently  classed 
among  thote  articlee  of  the  materia  H^edica,  which  were  cold 
in  an  eminent  degree."  Weber:  See  Sir  T.  Browne'a 
rmlfmr  Errvn.  B.  iL  c.  vii.  p.  1 1 1.  ed.  1G7Q. 

r  would]  So  4ta  1G30.  Other  ed*.  "will ;  "  and  ao  Um 
BM»d«ffn  editon. 


Enter  Meoba. 
Here's  another  :  if  she  be  of  the  same  last,  the 
devil  shall  pluck  her  on.  [Aaide.'^  —  Many  fair 
mornings,  lady  ! 

Meg.  As  many  mornings  bring  as  many  days, 
Fair,  sweet,  and  hopeful  to  your  grace ! 

Pha.  She  gives  good  words  yet;    sure,  this 
wench  is  free.  —  [Aside. 

If  your  more  serious  business  do  not  call  you. 
Let  me  hold  quarter  with  you ;  we  will  talk 
An  hour  out  quickly. 

Meg.  What  would  your  grace  talk  of  ? 

Pha.  Of  some  such  pretty  subject  as  yourself: 
I'll  go  no  further  than  your  eye,  or  lip ; 
There's  theme  enough  for  one  man  for  an  age. 

Meg,  Sir,  they  stand  right,  and  my  lips  are 
yet  even  smooth. 
Young  enough,  ripe  enough,  and  '  red  enough, 
Or  my  glass  wrongs  me. 

Pha.  Oh,  they  are  two  twikin'd  cherries  dy'd 
in  blushes 
Which  those  fair  suns  above  with  their  bright 

beams 
Reflect  upon  and  ripen  !     Sweetest  beauty. 
Bow  do^'n  those  branches,  that  the  longing  taste 
Of  the  faint  looker-on  may  meet  those  blessings, 
And  taste  and  live. 

Meg.  Oh,  delicate  sweet  prince ! 
She  that  hath  snow  enough  about  her  heart 
To  take  the  wanton  spring  of  ten  such  lines  off. 
May  be  a  nun  without  probation,  [-^^icte.]  —  Sir, 
You  have  in  such  neat  poetry  gatner'd  a  kiss. 
That  if  I  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number. 
Such  pretty  begging  blanks,*  I  should  commend 
Your  forehead  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you  too. 

Pha.  Do  it  in  prose ;   you  cannot  miss  it, 
madam. 

Meg.  I  shall,  I  shaU. 

Pha.  By  my  life,  but  ***  you  shall  not; 
I'll  prompt  you  "  first.  [Kisses  her."]  Can  you  do 
it  now  ? 

Meg.  Methinks  'tis  easy,  now  you  ha*  done't 
before  me ;  '• 
But  yet  I  should  stick  at  it. 

Pha.  Stick  till  to-morrow  ; 
ril  never  part  you,  sweetest.     But  wc  lose  time : 
Can  you  love  me  ? 

Meg.  Love   you,  my  lord !   how  would   you 
have  me  love  you  } 

Pha.  I'll  teach  you  in  a  short  sentence,  'cause 
I  will  not  load  your  memory  :  this  is  all ;  love 
me,  and  lie  with  mc. 

Meg.  Was  it  lie  with  you,  that  you  said  r  'tis 
impossible. 

Pha.  Not  to  a  willing  mind,  that  -will  en- 
deavour :  if  I  do  not  teach  you  to  do  it  as  easily 
in  one  night  as  you'll  go  to  bed,  I'll  lose  my 
royal  blood  for't. 

Meg.  Why,  prince,  you  have  a  lady  of  your 
own 
That  yet  wants  teaching. 

9  and^  So  most  of  the  4tos.  Omitted  in  later  eds. ;  and  by 
the  mo<lem  editors. 

*  Manks]  i.  e.  blank  vrrses. 

JO  but\  Found  only  In  4to  1620.    Not  in  modem  edf. 

"  you]  Omitted  by  Weber  \ 

13  you  ha'  don't  heiort  ms]  So  Axo.  IGSO.  Other  eda.  *«  I 
ha'  don't  before ; "  and  ao  the  modem  editon. 
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P?M.  1*11  sooner  teach  a  mare  the  old  measures* 
than  teach  her  any  thing  belonging  to  the  func- 
tion. She's  afraid  to  lie  with  herself,  if  she  have 
but  any  masculine  imaginations  about  her.  I 
know,  when  we  arc  married,  I  must  ravish  her. 

Meg,  By  my  honour,  that  is  a  foul  fault  in- 
deed; 
But  time  and  your  good  help  will  wear  it  out, 
sir. 

Pha,  And  for  any  other  I  see,  excepting  your 
dear  self,  dearest  lady,  I  had  rather  be  Sir  Tim 
the  schoolmaster,  and  leap  a  dairy- maid. 

Meg.  Has    your  grace  seen  the  court-star, 
Galatea  ? 

Pha.  Out  upon  her  !  she's  as  cold  of  her  fa- 
vour as  an  apoplex  :  she  sailed  by  but  now. 

Meg,  And  how  do  you  hold  her  wit,  sir  ? 

Pha.  I  hold  her  wit !  The  strength  of  all 
the  guard  cannot  hold  it,  if  they  were  tied  to  it ; 
she  would  blow  'em  out  of  the  kingdom.  They 
talk  of  Jupiter ;  he's  but  a  squib-cracker  to  her : 
look  well  about  you,  and  you  may  find  a  tongue- 
bolt.  But  speak,  sweet  lady,  shall  I  be  freely 
welcome } 

Meg,  Whither? 

Pha.  To  your  bed.  If  you  mistrust  my  faith, 
you  do  me  the  unnoblest  wrong. 

Meg,  I  dare  not,  prince,  I  dare  not. 

Pfia,  Make  your  own  conditions,  my  purse 
shall  seal  'em ;  and  what  you  dare  imagine  you 
can  want,  I'll  furnish  you  withal:  give  two 
hours  to  your  thoughts  every  morning  about  it. 
Come,  I  know  you  are  bashful ; 
Speak  in  my  car,  will  you  be  mine  ?  Keep  this, 
And  with  it  mc  :  soon  I  will  visit  you. 

[Givet  her  a  ring.* 

Meg,  My  lord. 
My  chamber's  most  unsafe ;  but  when  'tis  night, 
I'll  find  some  means  to  slip  into  your  lodging  : 
Till  when 

Pha,  Till  when,  this  and  my  heart  go  with 
thee !  [ExeutU  aeveraUg, 

Re-enter  Gaiatea.. 

OeU,  Oh,   thou  pernicious  petticoat-prince ! 

are  these  your  virtues  ?     Well,  if  I  do  not  lay 

a  train  to  blow  your  sport  up,  I  am  no  woman : 

and,  lady  Towsabel,»  I'll  fit  you  for't.        [Exit. 

SCENE  m.  —  Arethusa's  Apartment  in  the 
Palace, 

Enter  Abbthusa  and  a  Lady. 
Are,  Where's  the  boy  ? 
Ladg,  Within,  madam. 
Are,  Gave  you  him  gold  to  buy  him  ^  clothes  ? 
Lady.  1  did.      ' 
Are,  And  has  he  done't  ? 
Lady.  Yes,  madam. 

Are,  Tis  a  pretty  sad-talking  boy,  is  it  not } 
Ask'd  you  his  name  } 
Lady,  No,  madam. 


rhig]  This  tuge-diroction  was  added  by 


meetmrfs]  8m  note  p.  166. 
'*'        her  a  ring]  Th| 

DoietaMjWl 

name  common  in  our  early  paatoial  poetiy.    Qto.  ICBO  er- 


•  Oivu 

Weber. 

•  TewMkei]  A  Joeular  alteration  of 


,  which  if  a 


oaeooaly  jfTes  the  latter  word. 
«Mm]  OmfttedlqrlVeber. 


Enter  Galatsa. 

Are.  Oh,  you  are  welcome.  What  good  news } 

Oal.  As  good  as  any  one  can  tell  your  grace. 
That  sayB,  she  has  done  that  you  would  have 
wish'd. 

Are.  Hast  thou  discovered  ? 

Gal.  I  have  strain'd  a  point 
Of  modesty  for  you. 

Are.  I  prithee,  how  } 

Gal.  In  listening  after  bawdry.     I  see,  let  a 
lady 
Live  never  so  modestly,  she  shall  be  sure  to  find 
A  lawful  time  to  hearken  after  bawdry. 
Your  prince,  brave  Pharamond,  was  so  hot  on't ! 

Are,  With  whom  ? 

GcU,  Why,  with  the  lady  I  suspected : 
I  can  tell  the  time  and  place. 

Are.  Oh,  when,  and  where  ? 

Gal,  To-night,  his  lodging. 

Are.  Kun  thyself  into  the  presence ;  mingle 
there  again 
With  other  ladies  }  leave  the  rest  to  mo. 

[Exit  Galatea. 
If  Destiny  (to  whom  we  dare  not  say, 
^Vhy  thou  didst  *  this,)  have  not  decreed  it  so, 
In  lasting  leaves  (whose  smallest  characters 
Were  never  alter'd  yet),  this  match  shall  break. 

[Aside, 
Where's  the  boy  ? 

Lady.  Here,  madam. 

Enler  Bbllaeio,  richly  dreued. 

Are,  Sir, 
You  are  sad  to  change  your  service ;  is*t  not  so } 

Bel.  Madam,  I  have  not  changed ;  I  wut  on  you. 
To  do  him  service. 

Are.  Thou  disclaim'st  in  me.' 
Tell  mc  thy  name. 

Bel  Bellario. 

Are,  Thou  canst  sing  and  play  ? 

Bel,  If  grief  will  give  me  leave,  madam,  I  can. 

Are,  Alas,  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years 
know  ? 
Hadst  thou  a  curst  ^  master  when  thou  went'st 

to  school } 
Thou  art  not  capable  of  other  grief ; 
Thy  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
When  no  breath  troubles  them  :  believe  me,  boy. 
Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow  eyes, 
And  builds  himself  caves,  to  abide  in  them. 
Come,  sir,  tell  me  truly,  does  your  lord  love  me  ? 

Bel.  Love,  madam  !     I  know  not  what  it  is. 

Are,  Canst  thou  know  grief^  and  never  yet 
knew'st  love  f 
Thou  art  dcceiv'd,  boy.    Does  he  speak  of  me 
As  if  he  wish'd  me  well  ? 

Bel.  If  it  be  love 
To  forget  all  respect  of  his  own  friends 
In  thinking  of  your  face ;  if  it  be  love 
To  sit  cross-arm'd  and  sigh  away  the  day. 
Mingled  with  starts,  crying  your  name  as  loud 
And  hastily  as  men  i'  the  streets  do  fire ; 

•  tkou  didtl]  Altered  unneceoearily  bv  Theobald  to  **  didat 
thou  {  "  and  so  Weba^  though  the  Editors  of  1778  bad  le- 
atored  th   old  readingi 

0  disclaim' at  in  me]  i.  e.  diiclaimeet  me.  The  ezpreeakw 
is  common  in  our  early  wriier*. 

T  cMTtt]  *•  i.  e.  cross."    WsBxa. 
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If  it  be  love  to  weep  himself  away 

When  he  but  hears  of  any  lady  dead 

Or  kiU'd,   because  it  might  have  been  your 

chance ; 
I^  when  he  goes  to  rest  (which  will  not  be), 
'Twixt  every  prayer  he  says,  to  name  you  once, 
As  others  drop  a  bead,  be  to  be  in  love. 
Then,  madam,  *  I  dare  swear  he  loves  you. 

Are,  Oh  you're  a  cunning  boy,  and  taught  to  lie 
For  your  lord's  credit !  but  thou  know'st  a  lie 
That  bears  this  sound  is  welcomer  to  me 
Than  any  truth  that  says  he  loves  me  not 
Lead  the  way,  boy.  —  Do  you  attend  me  too.  — 
'Tis  thy  lord's  business  hastes  me  thus.  Away ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  rV.  —  Before  Phabamond's  lodgiing  in 
the  Court  of  the  Palace, 

Enter  Dion,  Cleremont,  Thbasiline,  Mboba, 
and  Galatea. 
Dion,  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  talk  a  round  ? 
As  men 
Do  walk  a  mUe,  women  should  talk  an  hour 
After  supper  ;  'tis  their  exercise. 
Gal,  'tis  late. 
Meg,  Tis  all 
My  eyes  will  do  to  lead  me  to  my  bed. 

OaL  I  fear,  they  are  so  heavy,  you'll  scarce 
find 
The  way  to  your  own  •  lodging  with  'em  to-night. 

Enter  Fharaxonb. 
Tkra,  The  prince  ! 

Pha,  Not  a-bed,  ladies  ?  you're  good  sitters- 
up: 
What  think  you  of  a  pleasant  dream,  to  last 
Till  morning  ? 

Meg.  I  should   chuse,   my  lord,  a  pleasing 
wake  before  it. 

Enter  Abethusa  and  Bellario. 
Are,  *Ti»  well,  my  lord ;  you're  courting  of 
these  ladies.  — 
Is't  not  late,  gentlemen  ? 
Cfe.  Tes,  madam. 

Are,  Wait  you  there.  [Exit. 

Meg,  She's  jealous,  as  I  live.  [Aside.}  — Look 
you,  my  lord. 
The  princess  has  a  Hylas,  an  Adonis. 
Pha.  His  form  is  angel-like. 
Meg,  Why,  this  is  he  that  ^  must,  when  you 
are  wed, 
Sit  by  your  pillow,  like  young  Apollo,  with 
His  hand  and  voice  binding  your  thoughts  in 

sleep ; 
The  princess  does  provide  him  for  you  and  for 
herself. 
Pha,  I  find  no  music  in  these  boys. 

1  Tketiy  madam,  ^c]    Arranged  thus  by  Theobald : 
**  Then,  madun,  I  dare  swear  he  loves  you. 
jfr&Oh, 

you  are  a  cunning  boy,"  Slc 
H«  may  have  been  right ;  but "  swear  "  is  repeatedly  used 
as  a  dinvllable  by  our  early  poetH.      # 
«  «mm\  Found  onlv  in  4to.  1630.  Not  In  modem  ed«. 
s  tkat\  Found  only  in  4to.  1630.     Not  In  modem  eds. 
Theobald,  (or  the  metre,  printed  "  —  when  you  once  an 


Meg.  Nor  I : 
They  can  do  little,  and  that  small  they  do, 
They  have  not  wit  to  hide. 
Dion,  Serves  he  the  princess  ? 
Thra,  Yes. 
Dion,  'Tis  a  sweet  boy :  how  brave  ^  she  keeps 

him  ! 
Pha.  Ladies  all,  good  rest ;  I  mean  to  kill  a 
buck 
To-morrow  morning    ere    you've    done    your 
dreams 
Meg,  All  happiness  attend  your  grace ! 

[Exit  PUARAMOND. 

Gentlemen,  good  rest.  —  Come,  shall  we  to-bed  ? 
Gal,  Yes.  —  All  good  night. 
Dion,  May  your  dreams  be  true  to  you  !  — 
[Exeunt  Galatea  and  Megra. 
What  shall  we  do,  gallants  r  'tis  late.  The  King 
Is  up  still :  see,  he  comes ;  a  guaid  along  with 
him. 

Enter  Kino,  with  Arethusa,  Guards,  and 
Attendants. 

King,  Look  your  intelligence  be  true. 

Are,  Upon  my  life,  it  is  ;  and  I  do  hope 
Your  highness  will  not  tie  me  to  a  man 
That  in  the  heat  of  wooing  throws  me  ofi^ 
And  takes  another. 

Dion.  What  should  this  mean  .** 

King.  If  it  be  true. 
That  lidy  had  been  better  *  have  embrac'd 
Cureless  diseases.     Get  you  to  your  rest : 
You  shall  be  righted. 

[Exeunt  ARET^U8A  and  Bbllario. 
—  Gentlemen,  draw  near ; 
We  shall  employ  you.    Is  young  Pharamond 
Come  to  his  lodging  ? 

Dion,  I  saw  him  enter  there. 

King,  Haste,  some  of  you,  and  cunningly  dis- 
cover 
If  Megra  be  in  her  lodging.  [Exit  Dion. 

Cle,  Sir. 
She  parted  hence  but  now,  with  other  ladies. 

King,  If  she  be  there,  we  shall  not  need  to 
make 
A  vain  discovery  of  our  suspicion. 
You  gods,  I  see  that  who  unrighteously 
Holds  wealth  or  state  from  others  shall  be  curs'd 
In  that  which  meaner  men  are  blest  withal : 
Ages  to  come  shall  know  no  male  of  him 
Left  to  inherit,  and  his  name  shall  be 
Blotted  from  earth ;  if  he  have  any  child* 
It  shall  be  crossly  match'd ;  the  gods  themselves 
Shall  sow  wild  strife  betwixt  her  lord  and  her. 
Yet,  if  it  be  your  wills,  forgive  the  sin 
I  have  committed ;  let  it  not  fall 
Upon  this  understanding  child  of  mine ! 
She  has  not  broke  your  laws.    But  how  can  I ' 

4  hnme]  I.  e.  finely  dressed. 

•  had  bun  better]  This  not  unfrequent  expression  was  al- 
tered by  Theobald  to  *'  had  much  btMer ; "  and  so  his  sae- 


-  But  how  can  I 


Look  to  be  heard  of  /rode  that  muet  be  jmat. 

Fraying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wroiv?]  "  In  this 

sentiment  our  authors  seem  to  be  copying  Shakespeare,  in  a 

noble  passage  of  his  Hamlet : 

*  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  ! 

That  ctnnot  be ;  ninee  /am  etiU  poseeee*d 
Cfthoet  ^fiutefer  wkkhJdidtke  micnfer, 
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PHILASTER. 


[act.  n. 


Look  to  be  heard  of  gods  that  muBt  be  just. 
Fraying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong  ? 

[Aside. 
Re-enter  Dion. 
Dion,  Sir,  I  have  asked,' and  her  women  swear 
she  is  within ;  but  they,  I  think,  arc  bawds.  I 
told  'em,  I  must  speak  with  her ;  they  laughed, 
and  said,  their  lady  lay  speechless.  I  said,  my 
business  was  important ;  they  said,  their  lady 
was  about  it.  I  grew  hot,  and  cried,  my  busi- 
ness was  a  matter  that  concerned  life  and  death  ; 
they  answered,  so  was  sleeping,  at  which  their 
lady  was.  I  urged  again,  she  had  scarce  time 
to  be  so  since  last  I  saw  her  ;  they  smiled  again, 
and  seemed  to  instruct  me  that  sleeping  was 
nothing  but  Ijring  down  and  winking.  Answers 
more  direct  I  could  not  get :  in  short,  sir,  I  think 
she  is  not  there. 

King.    Tis  then  no  time  to  dally. — You  o' 

the  guard. 
Wait  at  the  back  door  of  the  prince's  lodging, 
And  see  that  none  pass   thence,   upon  your 

lives. —  [Exeunt  Guards. 

Knock,  gentlemen ;  knock  loud ;  *  louder  yet. 

[Diox,   Clek.,   &c.  ktu)ck    at  the  door  of 
Phailaxond's  lodging. 
What,  has  their  pleasure  taken  off  their  hear- 
ing?— 
I'll  break  your  meditations.  — Knock  again.  — 
Not  yet  ?  I  do  not  think  he  sleeps,  having  this 
Larum  by  him.  —  Once  more.  —  Pharamond  ! 

prince  !  [Phakamond  appears  at  a  tcindotc. 
Pha,  What  saucy  groom  knocks  at  this  dead 

of  night  ? 
Where  be  our  waiters  ?    By  my  vexdd  soul. 
He  meets  his  death  that  meets  me,  for  this 

boldness. 
King,     Prince,     prince,*   you    wrong   your 

thoughts ;  we  are  your  friends : 
Come  down. 
Pha,  The  King ! 

King.  The  same,  sir.     Come  down,  sir  : ' 
Wo  have  cause  of  present  counsel  with  you. 

Enter  Phakamond  below, 
Pha,  If  your  grace  please 
To  use  me.  Til  attend  you  to  your  chamber. 
King,  No,  'tis  too  late,  prince  ;  I'll  make  bold 

with  yours. 
Pha.  I  have  some  private  reasons  to  myself 
Make  *  me  unmannerly,  and  say,  you  cannot.  — 
Nay,  press  not  forward,  gentlemen  ;  he  must 
Come  through  my  life  that  comes  here. 
King,  Sir,  be  rcsolv'd  *  I  must  and  will  come. 
—  Enter, 

My  erown^  mine  own  ambition^  and  my  qnem. 
M.y  onebe  pardon^  and  retain  fke  offence  1 '  &.c.'* 
Tmcobau). 

1  loud]  Theobald  printod,  f(»r  the  metre,  ♦•  louder." 

«  Prince^  prince]  f^o  4lo.  HBO.  Other  edit.  "  Prince;  " 
md  w)  the  modern  editord  Theobald,  to  aMist  the  metre, 
gave  "  Prince,  you  do  wn»nj?,"  Sec. 

>  *ir]  Found  onlv  in  4t(t.  Ifi20.     Not  in  modem  eda. 

4  Mftkr]  ()ldeds.'"Makc«.'» 

»  be  rfMoh^dj    "  i.  e.  bo  OMured."    Masoit.    Qta    1620  , 
giveM  tlie  speech  thus  :  i 

"  Sir  be  rcHolucd,  I  mu>t  come,  and  will  come  enter."       I 

We!)er,  wh«»  fiomctimcs  (and  In  most  cases  unnecesiBa-  I 
rily)  noted  the  reading)^  of  4to.  1G33,  infiirms  us  that  here  it  i 
hm  "  Imvst  and  viU  enter,"  —  a  specimen  of  hia  inaccu- 
ncy:  itreadu  I 


Pha.  I  will  not  be  dishonour'd  : 
He  that  enters  enters  upon  his  death. 
Sir,  'tis  a  sign  you  make  no  stranger  of  me, 
To  bring  these  renegadoes  to  my  chamber 
At  these  unseason'd  hours. 

King.  Why  do  you 
Chafe   yourself  so?   you  arc  not  wrong'd  nor 

shall  be ; 
Only  I'll  search  your  lodging,  for  some  cause 
To  ourself  known.  — Enter,  I  say. 

Pha,  1  say,  no.     [Megua  appears  at  a  window 
Meg,  Let  'em  enter,  prince,  let  'em  enter ; 
I  am  up  and  ready :  •  I  know  their  business ; 
'Tis  the  poor  breaking  of  a  lady's  honour 
They  hunt  so  hotly  after  ;  let  'em  enjoy  it.  — 
You  have    your  business,   gentlemen ;   I  lay 

here.  — 
Oh,  my  lord  the  King,  this  is  not  noble  in  you 
To  make  public  the  weakness  of  a  woman  ! 
King.  Come  down. 

Meg.   I  dare,  my  lord.    Your  hootings  and 
your  clamours. 
Your  private  whispers  and  your  broad '  fleer 

ings. 
Can  no  more  vex  my  soul  than  this  base  car- 
riage : 
But  I  have  vengeance  yet  in  store  for  some 
Shall,  in  the  most  contempt  you  can  have  of 

mo. 
Be  joy  and  nourishment. 
King.  Will  you  come  doi^Ti  ? 
Meg.  Yes,  to  laugh  at  your  worst ;  but  I  shall 
wring  you, 
If  my  skill  fail  me  not.  [Exit  above. 

King.  Sir,  I  must  dearly  chide  you  for  this 
looseness ; 
You  have  wrong'd  a  worthy  lady :    but,   no 

more.  — 
Conduct  him  to  my  lodging  and  to  bed. 

[Exeunt  Pharamond  and  Attendant.^. 
Cle,  Get  him  another  wench,  and  you  bring 

him  to  bed  indeed. 
Dion.  'Tis  strange  a  man  cannot  ride  a  stage  ^ « 
Or  two,  to  breathe  himself,  i^dthout  a  warrant. 
If  this  gear  hold,  that  lodgings  be  search'd  thus. 
Pray  heaven  we  may  lie  with  our  own  wives  in 

safety, 
That  they  be  not  by  some  trick  of  state  mis- 
t€Lken ! 

Enter  Meora  heime. 
King.   Now,   lady  of  honour,  where's  your 
honour  now  ? 

"  Sir,  be  re«olu»d,  I  must,  and  will  come  :  Enter." 
So  too  4to.  1f528.  The  other  edj«.  Jteem  to  make  "  Enter"  a 
Ktnge-direction,  though  they  have  '*  Pku.  below  "  at  the  ear- 
lier ))lace  where  F  have  marked  hi^  entrance.  Theobald 
and  the  Editon  of  1778  ipive  both  tbcxe  Mage  direction*  '. 
Weber,  the  latter.  That  "  Enter  "  1«  a  portion  of  the  text  l* 
plain  fn»m  what  Pharamond  immediately  aay*,  "  lie  that 
enterHf"  &c.,  and  fn»m  the  King'M  repetition  of  the  word  in 
hi«  next  Hpeech,  "  Enter^  I  aay." 
fl  rratly.]  "  i.  c.  dre-^Ked."     Maso;*. 

7  broad.]  Theobald  printed,  fi<r  the  metre,  "  broader." 

8  iitnee}  So  4to.  1630.  Later  eds*.  "  sta^se ; "  which 
(thoiifth  Theobald  had  printed  "  wtape  "  from  conjecture) 
the  Editors  of  1778  rained  on  account  i»f  "  the  fteemine  ref- 
en'nrc  to  a  buck-toemmnt  in  the  next  line  "  !  Weber  jtave 
this  speech  aS  pmtie.  It  is,  however,  ver^e  In  old  ed.<.  ;  and 
appearH  to  hnve  been  intended  for  ih:it  I'xwe  Kirt  of  rhythm, 
which  our  author*  frequently  affect.  Theobald,  aa  usual, 
propped  up  tho  metre  by  inserting  a  word. 


8CEXB  lY.] 
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No  man  can  fit  your  palate  but  the  prince : 
Thou  most  ill-shrouded  rottenness,  thou  piece 
Made  by  a  painter  and  a  'pothecary, 
Thou  troubled  sea  of  lust,  thou  wilderness 
Inhabited  by  wild  thoughts,  thou  swoln  cloud 
Of  infection,  thou  ripe  mine  of  all  diseases, 
Thou  all-sin,  all-hell,  and  last  all-devils,  tell  me. 
Had  you  none  to  pull  on  with  your  courtesies 
But  he  that  must   be  mine,   and  wrong  my 

daughter } 
By  all  the  gods,  all  these,  and  all  the  pages. 
And  all  the  court,  shall  hoot  thee  through  the 

court. 
Fling  rotten  oranges,  make  ribald  rhymes. 
And  sear  thy  name  with  candles  upon  walls  ! 
Do  you  laugh,  lady  Venus  ? 

Meg.  Faith,  sir,  you  must  pardon  me ; 
I  caimot  choose  but  laugh  to  see  you  merry. 
If  you  do  this,  O  King  !  nay,  if  you  dare  do  it, 
By  all  those  gods  you  swore  by,  and  as  many 
More  of  my  own,  I  will  have  fellows,  and  such 
FcUows  in  it,  as  shall  make  noble  mirth  ! 
The  princess,  your  dear  daughter,  shall  stand 

by  me 
On  walls,  and  sung  in  ballads,  any  thing : 
Urge  me  no  more ;  I  know  her  and  her  haunts, 
Ucr  lavs,  leaps,  and  outlays,  and  will  discover 

aU; 
Nay,  will  dishonour  her.    I  know  the  boy 
She  keeps  ;  a  handsome  boy,  about  eighteen  ; 
Know  what  she  does  with  him,  where,  and  when. 
Come,  sir,  you  put  mc  to  a  woman's  madness, 
The  glory  of  a  furj' ;  and  if  1  do  not 

Do  it  to  the  height 

King.  What  boy  is  this  she  raves  at } 

Meg.    Alas,  good-minded  prince,  you  know 

not  these  things  ! 
I  am  loath  to  reveal  'em.    Keep  this  fault. 
As  you  would  keep  your  health  from  the  hot  air 
Of  the  corrupted  people,  or,  by  heaven, 
1  will  not  fall  alone.     What  I  have  known 
Shall  be  as  public  as  a  print ;  all  tongues 
Shall  speak  it  as  they  do  the  language  they 
Are  bom  in,  as  free  and  commonly  ;  I'll  set  it. 
Like  a  prodigious  '  star,  for  all  to  gaze  at. 
And  so  high  '  and  glowing,  that  other  kingdoms 

far  and  foreign 
Shall  read  it  there,  nay,  travel  with  it,  till  they 

find 
No  tongue  to  make  it  more,  nor  no  more  people ; 
And  then  behold  the  fall  of  your  fair  princess  ! 
King.  Has  she  a  boy  } 
Cie.  So  please  your  grace,  I  have  seen  a  boy 

wait  on  her, 
A  fair  boy. 

King.  Go,  get  you  to  your  quarter : 
For  this  time  I  will  study  to  forget  you. 

Meg.  Do  you  study  to  forget  me,  and  I'll  study 
To  forget  you. 

[Exeunt  Kino  and  Msora,  aeveraUy. 

1  prodincus]  i.  e.  portentous. 

s  JindMkigk,  ace]  TbM  ibnnidable  line  was  reduced  by 
TbcobaJd  to 

"  So  high  and  glowing,  that  kingdoms  fiir  and  foreign.** 
The  Editon  of  1778  divided  it  thus ;  ^ 

**  And  so  bigh  and  glowing,  thiHiber  kingdoms 
Far  and  foreign." 
Then  may  be  some  corruption :  but  compare,  at  p^  106of 
tUs  vol.,  "  And  must  attend,"  tLC 


Cie.  Why,  here's  a  male  spirit  fit '  for  Hercu* 
les.  If  ever  there  be  Nine  Worthies  *  of  wo- 
men, this  wench  shall  ride  astride  and  be  their 
captain. 

Dion.  Sure,  she  has  a  garrison  of  devils  in  her 
tongue,  she  uttered  •  such  balls  of  wild-fire ; 
she  has  so  nettled  the  King,  that  all  the  doctors 
in  the  country  will  scarce  cure  him.  That  boy 
was  a  strange-found- out  antidote  to  cure  her 
infection ;  that  boy,  that  princess'  boy ;  that 
brave,  chaste,  virtuous  lady's  boy;  and  a  fair 
boy,  a  well-spoken  boy  !  All  these  considered, 
can  make  nothing  else  —  but  there  I  leave  you, 
gentlemen. 

Thra.  Nay,  we'll  go  wander  with  you. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  L  —  TA«  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Dion,  Cleremont,  and  Thbasilinb. 

Cie.  Nay,  doubtless,  'tis  true. 

Dion.  Ay  ;  and  'tis  the  gods 
That  rais'd  this  punishment,  to  scourge   the 

King 
With  his  own  issue.     Is  it  not  a  shame 
For  us  that  should  write  noble  in  the  land. 
For  us  that  should  be  freemen,  to  behold 
A  man  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age, 
Philaster,  press'd  down  from  his  royal  right 
By  this  regardless  King  ?  and  only  look 
And  see  the  sceptre  ready  to  be  cast 
Into  the  hands  of  that  lascivious  lady 
That  lives  in  lust  with  a  smooth  boy,  now  to  be 

married 
To  yon  strange  prince,  who,  but  that  people 

pIcHse 
To  let  him  be  a  prince,  is  born  a  slave 
In  that  which  should  -be  his  most  noble  part. 
His  mind  ? 

Thra.  That  man  that  would  not  stir  with  you 
To  aid  Philaster,  let  the  gods  forget 
That  such  a  creature  walks  upon  the  earth  ! 

Cie.  Philaster  is  too  backward  in't  himself. 
The  gentry  do  await  it,  and  the  people, 
Against  their  nature,®  are  all  bent  for  him. 
And  like  a  field  of  standing  com,  that's  mov'd 
With  a  stiff  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  one  way. 

Dion.   The  only  cause  that  draws  Philaster 
back 
From  this  attempt  is  the  fair  princess'  love, 
WMch  he  admires,  and  we  can  now  confute. 

Thra.  Perhaps  he'll  not  believe  it. 

Dion.  Why,  gentlemen, 
'Tis  without  question  so. 

Cie,  Ay,  'tis  past  speech. 
She  lives  dishonestly  ;  but  how  shall  we, 
If  he  be  curious,'  work  upon  his  faith  ? 

s  Jit]  Found  only  in  4ros.  1C30, 1G29.    Not  in  modem  eds. 

4  Mm  WirrthiM]  See  note,  p.  139.  —  Tbis  speecb  perbaps 
ought  to  stand  as  tliree  linea  of  colloquial  verse. 

ft  uttered]  6o  all  the  4toe.  Fol.  1079  '*  utteretb  ; "  and  so 
the  modern  editors. 

0  Jigainet  their  mUmre]  "  1.  e.  contrary  to  tbe  nature  of 
tfae  discordant  multitude."     Mason. 

7  citrieiM]  "  i.  e.  scrupulous."    Wbbkb. 
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PmLASTER 


[▲or  m. 


7%ra.  We  all  are  satisfied  within  ounelyes. 

Dton.  Since  it  is  true,  and  tends  to  his  own 
good, 
I'll  make  this  new  report  to  be  my  knowledge ; 
I'll  say  I  know  it ;  nay,  I'll  swear  I  saw  it. 

Cle,  It  will  be  best. 

Thra.  'Twill  move  him. 

Dion.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Philastbr. 
Good-morrow  to  your  honour :  we  hare  spent 
Some  time  in  seelung  you. 

Phi.  My  worthy  friends, 
You  that  can  keep  your  memories  to  know 
Your  friend  in  miseries,  and  cannot  frown 
On  men  disgrac'd  for  virtue,  a  good  day 
Attend  you  all !     What  service  may  I  do 
Worthy  your  acceptation  ? 

Dion,  My  good  lord, 
We  come  to  urge  that  virtue,  which  we  know 
Lives  in  your  breast,  forth.     Kise,  and  make  a 

head : 
The  nobles  and  the  people  are  all  dull'd 
With  this  usurping  King  ;  and  not  a  man, 
That  ever  heard  the  word,  or  knew  such  a  thing 
As  virtue,  but  will  second  your  attempts. 

Phi,  How  honourable  is  this  love  in  you 
!ro  mc  that  have  deserVd  none !     Know,  my 

friends, 
(You,  that  were  bom  to  shame  your  poor  Fhi- 

laster 
With  too  much  courtesy,)  I  could  afford 
To  melt  myself  in  thanks ;  but  my  designs 
Are  not  yet  ripe  :  suffice  it,  that  ere  long 
I  shall  employ  your  loves ;  but  yet  the  time 
Is  short  of  what  I  would. 

Dion.  The  time  is  fuller,  sir,  than  you  expect ; 
That  which    hereafter  will    not,   perhaps,   be 

reach'd 
By  violence  may  now  be  caught.    As  for  the 

King, 
You  know  the  people  have  long  hated  him ; 
But  now  the  princess,  whom  they  lov'd 

PhL  Why,  what  of  her  ? 

Dion,  Is  loath'd  as  much  as  he. 

Phi,  By  what  strange  means  ? 

Dion,  She's  known  a  whore. 

Phi,  Thou  liest ! 

Dion,  "hlj  lord 

Phi,  Thou  hest, 

[Offers  to  draw  his  sword:  they  hold  him. 
And  thou  shalt  feel  it !     I  had  thought  thy 

mind 
Had  been  of  honour.    Thus  to  rob  a  lady 
Of  her  good  name,  ia  an  infectious  sin 
Not  to  be  pardon'd :  be  it  false  as  hell, 
'Twill  never  be  redeem'd,  if  it  be  sown 
Amongst  the  people,  fruitful  to  increase 
All  evU  they  shall  hear.     Let  me  alone. 
That  I  may  cut  off  falsehood  whilst  it  springs  ! 
Set  hills  on  hills  betwixt  me  and  the  man 
That  utters  this,  and  I  will  scale  them  all. 
And  from  the  utmost  top  fall  on  his  neck, 
Like  thunder  from  a  cloud. 

Dion.  This  is  most  strange  : 
Sure,  he  does  love  her. 

iVi«.  I  do  love  fair  truth  : 
She  is  my  mistress,  and  who  injures  her 
Draws  vengeance  from  me.  Sirs,  let  go  my  arms. 


Thra.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  patient. 

Cle.    Sir,   remember  this  is    your  honour'd 
friend. 
That  comes  to  do  his  service,  and  will  shew  you 
Why  he  utter'd  this. 

Phi,  1  ask  you  pardon,  sir ; 
My  zeal  to  truth  made  me  unmannerly  : 
Should  I  have  heard  dishonour  spoke  of  you, 
Behind  your  back,  untruly,  I  had  been 
As  much  distemper'd  and  enrag'd  as  now. 

Dion,  But  this,  my  lord,  is  truth. 

Phi,  Oh,  say  not  so  ! 
Good  sir,  forbear  to  say  so ;  'tis  then  truth 
That  all  womankind  is  false :  urge  it  no  more ; 
It  is  impossible.     Why  should  you  think 
The  princess  light  ? 

Dion.  Why,  she  was  taken  at  it. 

Phi.    'Tis  'false  !    by  *  heaven,  'tis  false  !    it 
cannot  be! 
Can  it  ?    Speak,  gentlemen  ;  for  love  of  truth, 

speak  ! 
Is't  possible  ?  can  women  all  be  danm'd  ? 

Dion,  Why,  no,  my  lord. 

Phi,  Why,  then,  it  cannot  be. 

Dion,  And  she  was  taken  with  her  boy. 

Phi,  What  boy  ? 

Dion,  A  page,  a  boy  that  serves  her. 

Phi,  Oh,  good  gods  ! 
A  little  boy  ? 

Dion,  Ay ;  know  you  him,  my  lord  ? 

Phi,  Hell  and  sin  know  him.  [Aside,]  —  Sir, 
you  are  deceived ; 
I'll  reason  it  a  little  coldly  with  you  : 
If  she  were  lustful,  would  she  take  a  boy. 
That  knows  not  yet  desire  ?  she  would  hive  one 
Should  meet  her  thoughts  and  know  the  sin 

he  acts. 
Which  is  the  great  delight  of  wickedness. 
You  are  abus'd,  and  so  is  she,  and  I. 

Dion,  How  you,  my  lord  ? 

Phi.  Why,  all  the  world's  abused 
In  an  unjust  report. 

Dion.  Oh,  noble  sir,  your  virtues 
Cannot  look  into  the  subtle  thoughts  of  woman  I 
In  short,  my  lord,  I  took  them ;  I  myself. 

Phi,  Now,  all  the  devils,  thou  didst !    Fly 
from  my  rage ! 
Would  thou  hadst  ta'en  devils'   engendering 

plagues. 
When  thou  didst  take  them !    Hide  thee  fh>m 

my  eyes ! 
Would  thou  hadst  taken  thunder  on  thy  breast, 
When  thou  didst  take  them ;  or  been  strucken 

dumb 
For  ever ;  that  this  foul  deed  might  have  slept 
In  silence ! 

Thra.  Have  you  known  him  so  ill-temper'd  i 

Cle,  Never  before. 

Phi,  The  winds,  that  are  let  loose 
From  the  four  several  comers  of  the  earth. 
And  spread  themselves  all  over  sea  and  land, 

1  by}  So  all  the  AUm.    FoI.  1679  "  Oh  ;"  and  so  the  Ed- 
itor of  1778  and  Weber. 
s  devils]  Perhaps  a  rabtake  of  the  original  compoetlor. 


whose  eye  had  caAht  the  word  from  the  preceding  line 
In  the  alteration  ofPAitMter,  called  The  RMtauratit^  (at- 
tributed  to  the  Duke  of  HucJcingham,  aee  p.  159),  **•  fiemu  *■ 


is  substituted ;  and  in  Settle's  alteration  of  the  play  (see 
ibid.)  "  furies." 


Kiss  not  a  chaste  one.    What  firiend  bean  a 

sword 
To  run  me  thorough }  * 

Dion,  Why,  my  lord,  are  you 
So  mor'd  at  this } 

PM.  When  any  fall  from  Tirtue, 
I  am  distract ;  I  have  an  interest  in't. 

Dion.  But,  good  my  lord,  recall  yourself,  and 
think 
What's  best  to  be  done. 

Ph>\  I  thank  you  j  I  will  do  it : 
Please  you  to  leave  me ;  1*11  consider  of  it. 
To-morrow  I  will  find  your  lodging  forth, 
And  give  you  answer.' 

Dion,  All  the  gods  direct  you 
The  readiest  way ! 

Thra,  He  was  extreme  impatient. 

Cie,  It  was  his  virtue  and  his  noble  mind. 
[Exeunt  Dion,  Cleubmont,  and  Thkasiline. 

Pm.  I  had  forgot  to  ask  him  where  he  took 
them ; 
ril  follow  him.     Oh,  that  I  had  a  sea 
Within  my  breast,  to  quench  the  fire  I  feel ! 
More  circumstances  will  but  fan  this  fire  : 
It  more  aifiicts  me  now,  to  know  by  whom 
This  deed  is  done,  than  simply  that  'tis  done ; 
And  he  that  tells  me  this  is  honourable. 
As  for  from  lies  as  she  is  far  from  truth. 
Oh,  tliat,  like  beasts,  wc  could  not  grieve  our- 

^iielves 
With  that  we  see  not !    Bulls  and  rams  will  fight 
To  keep  their  females,  standing  in  their  sight ; 
But  take  'em  from  them,  and  you  take  at  once 
Their  spleens  away ;  and  they  will  fall  again 
Unto  their  pastures,  growing  fresh  and  fat; 
And  taste  the  waters 'of  the  springs  as  sweet 
As  'twas  before,  finding  no  start  in  sleep : 
But  miserable  man 

Enter  Bbllahio. 

Sec,  see,  you  gods, 
He  walks  still;  and  the  face  you  let  him  wear 
When  ho  was  innocent  is  still  the  same, 
Not  blasted !     Is  this  justice  ?  do  you  mean 
To  intrap  mortality,  that  you  allow 
Treason  so  smooth  a  brow  ?    I  cannot  now 
Think  he  is  guilty.  [Aside. 

Bel,  Health  to  you,  my  lord  ! 
The  princess  doth  commend  her  love,  her  life, 
And  this,  unto  you.  [Gives  a  letter. 

Phi,  Oh,  BeUario. 
Now  I  perceive  she  loves  me  !  she  does  shew  it 
In  loving  thee,  my  boy :  she  has  made  thee 
brave. 

Bel.  My  lord,  she  has  attir'd  me  past  my  wish, 
Past  my  desert ;  more  fit  for  her  attendant. 
Though  far  unfit  for  me  who  do  attend. 

P/ii,  Thou  art  grown  courtly,  boy.  — Oh,  let 
all  women, 


1  aanmgh]  80  4ta  1690.    Other  ed«.  "  thnragh ;  '*  and  to 
tbe  modem  editonk 

<  jfjuf  giee  you  amswtr^  &c.]  The  later  eds.  have 
"  And  five  you  answer 
The  readiest  way.    Di.  All  the  god*  direct  you ;  ** 
and  Weber  reroarlu  that  "  this  accideital  transpoaition  was 
rectified  by  Theobald."    Yet  Weber  used  several  of  those 
earlier  4to!^  in  which  there  is  no  transposition  of  the  passage ! 

*  wMer»\  Theobald,  on  account  of  "  HwaK  "  in  the  next 
UiM,  gave  **  water ; "  and  so  tbe  Editors  of  177a 


That  love  black  deeds,  learn  to  dissemble  here, 
Here,  by  this  paper  !     She  does  write  to  me 
As  if  her  heart  were  minims  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides  ;  but,  unto  me, 
A  maiden-snow  that  melted  with  my  looks.  — 

[Aside, 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  doth  the  princess  use  thee  ? 
For  I  shall  guess  her  love  to  me  by  that. 

BeL  Scarce  like  her  servant,  but  as  if  I  were 
Something  allied  to  her,  or  had  preserv'd 
Her  life  three  times  by  my  fidelity ; 
As  mothers  fond  do  use  their  only  sons. 
As  I'd  tise  one  that's  left  unto  my  trust, 
For  whom  my  life  should  pay  if  he  met  harm, 
So  she  does  use  me. 

Phi.  Why,  this  is  wondrous  well : 
But  what  kind   language  does  she  feed  thee 
with? 

Bel,  Why,  she  does  tell  me  she  will  trust  my 
youth 
With  all  her  loving  secrets,  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant ;  bids  me  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you ;  she'll  see  my  services 
Regarded ;  ^  and  such  words  of  that  soft  strain. 
That  I  am  nearer  weeping  when  she  ends 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

Phi,  This  is  much  better  still. 

Bel.  Are  vou  not  ill,  my  lord  ? 

Phi,  111!* no,  Bellario. 

Bel,  Methinks  your  words 
Fall  not  from  ofF  your  tongue  so  evenly, 
Nor  is  there  in  your  looks  that  quietness 
That  I  was  wont  to  see. 

Phi,  Thou  art  deceiv'd,  boy : 
And  she  strokes  thy  head } 

Bel,  Yes. 

Phi,  And  she  does  clap  thy  cheeks  ? 

Bel,  She  does,  my  lord. 

Phi,  And  she  does  kiss  thee,  boy  ?  ha  I 

Bel.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Phi,  She  kisses  thee  ? 

Bel,  Not  so,  my  lord.* 

Phi.  Come,  come,  I  know  she  does. 

Bel,  No,  by  my  life  ! 

Phi,  Why,  then,  she  does  not  love  me.     Come, 
she  does  : 
I  bade  her  do  it ;  I  charg'd  her,  by  all  charms 
Of  love  between  us,  by  the  hope  of  peace 
We  should  enjoy,  to  yield  thee  all  delights 
Naked  as  to  her  bed  ;  I  took  her  oath 
Thou  should'st  enjoy  her.     Tell  me,  gentle  boy, 
Is  she  not  parallelcss  r  is  not  her  breath 
Sweet  as  Arabian  winds  when  fruits  are  ripe  ? 
Are  not  her  breasts  two  liquid  ivory  balls  ? 
Is  she  not  all  a  lasting  mine  of  joy  ? 

Bel,  Ay,  now  I  see  why  my  disturbed  thoughts 
Were  so  perplex' d  :  when  first  I  went  to  her, 
My  heart  held  augur)'.     You  arc  abus'd  ; 
Some  villain  has  abus'd  you  :  I  do  see 
Whereto  you  tend.     Fall  rocks  upon  his  head 
That  put  this  to  you  !  'tis  some  subtle  train 
To  bring  that  noble  frame  of  yours  to  nought. 


4  Regarded]  Is,  I  believe,  right :  but  I  may  just  notice  that 
4ta  l\m  has  '*  rewarded." 

ft  BeL  JVo£  /TO,  my  lord]  Theobald  pave,  fn>m  the  earlier 
4tos.,  "  BeL  Never,  my  tardy  by  heaven ; "  but  he  did  not 
adopt  their  variation  in  the  next  speech,  vix.  <*  PkL  ThatHi 
strange:  Ilamo  the  dau," 
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Phi.  Thou  think'st  I  will  be  angry  with  thee. 
Come, 
Thou  shalt  know  all  my  drift :  I  hate  her  more 
Than  I  love  happiness,  and  plac'd  thee  there 
To  pry  with  narrow  eyes  into  her  deeds. 
Hast  thou  discover' d  ?  is  she  fallen  to  lust, 
As  I  would  wish  her  }    Speak  some  comfort  to 
me. 
Bel,  My  lord,  you  did  mistake  the  boy  you  sent : 
Had  she  the  lust  of  sparrows  or  of  goats. 
Had  she  a  sin  that  way,  hid  from  the  world, 
Beyond  the  name  of  lust,  I  would  not  aid 
Her  base  desires :  but  what  I  came  to  know 
As  servant  to  her,  I  would  not  reveal. 
To  make  my  life  last  ages. 

Phu  Oh,  my  heart ! 
This  is  a  salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
Tell  me  thy  thoughts ;  for  I  will  know  the  least 
[Draws  his  sword. 
That  dwells  within  thee,  or  will  rip  thy  heart 
To  know  it ;  I  will  see  thy  thoughts  as  plain 
As  I  do  now  thy  face. 

Bel.  Why,  so  you  do. 
She  is  (for  aught  I  know),  by  all  the  gods, 

[Kneels, 
As  chaste  as  ice !  but  were  she  foul  as  hell. 
And  I  did  know  it  thus,  the  breath  of  kings. 
The  points  of   swords,  tortures,  nor  bulls  of 

brass,* 
Should  draw  it  from  me. 

Phi,  ITien  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee  ;  I  will  take  thy  life, 
For  I  do  hate  thee  :  I  could  curse  thee  now. 

Bel,  If  you  do  hate,  you  could  not  curse  me 
worse; 
The  gods  have  not  a  punishment  in  store 
Greater  for  me  than  is  your  hate. 

Phi.  Fie,  fie. 
So  young  and  so  dissembling !    Tell  me  when 
And  where  thou  didst  enjoy  her,  or  let  plagues 
Fall  upon  me,'  if  I  destroy  thee  not ! 

Bel,  Heaven  knows  I  never  did ;  and  when  I 
He 
To  save  my  life,  may  I  live  long  and  loath'd  ! 
Hew  me  asunder,  and,  whilst  I  can  think, 
I'll  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away 
Better  than  those  that  grow,  and  kiss  those 

limbs 
Because  you  made  'em  so. 

Phi,  Fear'st  thou  not  death  r 
Can  boys  contemn  that  ? 

Bel,  Oh,  what  boy  is  he 
Can  be  content  to  live  to  be  a  man, 
That  sees  the  best  of  men  thus  passionate, 
Thus  without  reason  ? 

Phi,  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 
What  'tis  to  die. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  do  know,  my  lord : 
'Tis  less  than  to  be  bom  ;  a  lasting  sleep ; 
A  quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy, 
A  thing  we  all  pursue  ;  I  know,  besides. 
It  is  but  giving  over  of  a  game 
That  must  be  lost. 

Phi,  But  there  are  pains,  false  boy, 

1  butts  tf  ftroM]  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  the  tyrant 
Pbalaris. 

<  ii|w»««]  8o4tal690.  Other  eds. "  on  nu ; "  and  so  the 
■lodam  ediiofa.    Theotmld,  for  the  metre,  gave  "on  mo 


For  peijur'd  souls :  think  but  on  these,  and  then 
Thy  heart  will  melt,  and  thou  wilt  utter  all. 

Bel,  May  they  fall  all  upon  me  whilst  I  live, 
If  I  be  peijur'd,  or  have  ever  thought 
Of  that  you  charge  me  ^-ith  !    If  I  be  false. 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  punishments 
Tou  speak  of ;  kill  me ! 

Phi,  Oh,  what  should  I  do  ? 
Why,  who  can  but  believe  him  ?  he  does  swcai 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true, 
The  gods  would  not  endure  him.  [SheaJtha  his 
sword.]  —  Rise,  Bellario  : 

[Bellario  rises. 
Thy  protestations  are  so  deep,  and  thou 
Dost  look  so  truly  when  thou  utter'st  them. 
That,   though  I  know  'em  false  as  were  my 

hopes, 
I  cannot  urge  thee  further.    But  thou  wert 
To  blame  to  injure  me,  for  I  must  love 
Thy  honest  looks,'  and  take  no  revenge  upon 
Thy  tender  youth  ;  a  love  from  me  to  thee 
Is  firm,  whatc'er  thou  dost :  it  troubles  me 
That  I  have  call'd  the  blood  out  of  thy  cheeks. 
That  did  so  well  become  thee.    But,  good  boy, 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more  :  something  is  done 
That  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad, 
If  I  behold  thee.    If  thou  tender'st  me, 
Let  me  not  see  thee. 

Bel.  I  will  fly  as  far 
As  there  is  morning,  ere  I  give  distaste 
To  that  most  honour*  d  mind.   But  through  these 

tears. 
Shed  at  my  hopeless  parting,  I  can  see 
A  world  of  treason  practis'd  upon  you, 
And  her,  and  me.    Farewell  for  evermore  I 
U  you  shall  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead, 
And  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A  tear  shed  from  you  in  my  memory. 
And  I  shall  rest  at  peace. 

Phi.  Blessing  be  with  thee, 
WTiatcver  thou  deserv'st !  [Exit  Beli^lmo,]  Oh. 

where  shall  I 
Go  bathe  this  body  ?    Nature  too  unkind, 
That  made  no  medicine  for  a  troubled  mind. 

[ExU. 

SCENE    II.  —  Areth USA's    Apartment  in    the 
Palace. 

Enter  Abethusa. 
Are.  I  marvel  my  boy  comes  not  back  again  : 
But  that  I  know  my  love  will  question  him 
Over  and  over,  —  how  I  slept,  wak'd,  talk'd, 
How  I  remember'd  him  when  his  dear  name 
Was  last  spoke,  and  how  when  I  sigh'd,  wept, 

sung, 
And  ten  thousand  such,  —  I  should  be  angry  at 
his  stay. 

Enter  Kino. 

King.  What,  at  your  meditations  !     Who  at- 
tends you  f 

Are.  None   but  my  single   self:  I  need  no 
guard ; 
I  do  no  wrong,  nor  fear  none. 

King,  Tell  me^  have  you  not  a  boy  ? 

Are.  Yes,  sir. 

King.  ^Vhat  kind  of  boy  ? 

Are.  A  page,  a  waiting-boy. 


■cxirB  n.] 
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King.  A  handsome  boy  ? 

Are,  I  think  he  be  not  uely : 
Well  qualified  and  dutiful  I  know  him ; 
I  took  him  not  for  beauty. 

King.  He  speaks  and  sings  and  plays } 

Art.  Yes,  sir. 

King,  About  eighteen  ? 

Are.  I  never  ask'd  his  age. 

King.  Is  he  full  of  service  ? 

Are*  By  your  pardon,  why  do  you  ask  ? 

King,  Put  him  away. 

Are.  Sir! 

King,  Put  him  away.    H'as  done  you  that 
good  service 
Shames  me  to  speak  of. 

Are,  Good  sir,  let  me  understand  you. 

King,  If  you  fear  me, 
Shew  it  in  duty ;  put  away  that  boy. 

Are,  Let  me  have  reason  for  it,  sir,  and  then 
Your  wiU  is  my  command. 

King,  Do  not  you  blush  to  ask  it  ?    Cast  him 
off; 
Or  I  shall  do  the  same  to  you.    You're  one 
Shame  with  me,  and  so  near  unto  myself, 
That,  by  my  life,  I  dare  not  tell  myself 
What  you,  myself,  have  done. 

Are.  What  have  I  done,  my  lord } 

King,  'Tis  a  now  language,  that  all  love  to 
learn: 
The  common  people  speak  it  well  already  ; 
They  need  no  grammar.    Understand  me  well ; 
There  be  foul  whispers  stirring.     Cast  him  off, 
And  suddenly :  do  it !     FarewelL  [Exit, 

Are,  Where  may  a  maiden  live  securely  free. 
Keeping    her  honour  fair  ? '      Not    with    the 

Uving; 
They  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams, 
And  make  'em  truths  ;  they  draw  a  nourish- 
ment 
Out  of  de£Eunings,  grow  upon  disgraces ; 
And,  when  they  see  a  virtue  fortified 
Strongly  above  the  battery  of  their  tongues. 
Oh,  how  they  cast  to  sink  it  I  and,  defeated, 
(Soul-sick  with  poison)  strike  the  monuments 
W^herc  noble  names  lie  sleeping,  till  they  sweat. 
And  the  cold  marble  melt. 

Enter  Phelasteb. 
Phi.  Peace  to  your  fairest  thoughts,  dearest  * 

mistress  ! 
Are,  Oh,  my  dearest  servant,*  I  have  a  war 

within  mo ! 
Phi,  He  must  be  more  than  man  that  makes 
these  crystals 
Run  into  rivers.    Sweetest  fair,  the  cause  ? 
And,  as  I  am  your  slave,  tied  to  your  eoodness, 
Your  creature,  made  again  from  what  I  was 
And  newly-spirited,  I'll  right  your  honour. 
Are.  Oh,  my  best  love,  that  boy  ! 
Phi.  What  boy  ? 

Are.  The  pretty  boy  you  gave  me 

Phi,  What  of  him  ? 

Are.  Must  be  no  more  mine. 

Phi.  Why? 

1  fur.]  So  4Uw>.  1630,  16Q9, 1098.  Later  eds.  "safe; " 
snd  fo  the  modem  editors. 

i  dearui]  Tbeottald  printed  **my  dmruti"  and  so  per- 
kape  the  autlHMr  wrote. 

*  MrsMtj  See  note  p.  1G3. 
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Are,  They  are  jealous  of  him. 

Phi,  Jealous  !  who  ? 

Are.  The  King. 

Phi,  Oh,  my  fortune  !  * 
Then    'tis    no    idle   jealousy.      [Ande,]  —  Let 
him  go. 

Are.  Oh,  cruel ! 
Are  you  hard-hearted  too  ?    Who  shall  now  tell 

you 
How  much  I  lov'd  you  ?  who  shall  swear  it  to 

you. 
And  weep  the  tears  I  send  ?  who  shall  now 

bring  you 
Letters,  rings,  bracelets  ?  lose  his  health  in  ser- 
vice? 
Wake  tedious  nights  in  stories  of  your  praise  r 
Who  shall  now  *  sing  your  crying  elegies. 
And  strike  a  sad  soul  into  senseless  pictures, 
And  makes  them  mourn  r  who  shall  take  up  his 

lute. 
And  touch  it  till  he  crown  a  silent  sleep 
Upon  my  eye-lids,"  making  me  dream,  and  cry, 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Philaster  !  " 

Phi.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Would  he  had   broken  thee,  that  made  thee 

know 
This  lady  was  not  loyal !  [Aside.]  —  Mistress, 
Forget  the  boy ;  I'll  get  thee  a  far  better. 

Are.  Oh,  never,  never  such  a  boy  again 
As  my  Bellario  ! 

Phi,  'Tis  but  your  fond  affection. 

Are.  With  thee,  my  boy,  farewell  for  ever 
All  secrecy  in  servants !     Farewell  faith. 
And  all  desire  to  do  well  for  itself! 
Let  all  that  shall  succeed  thee  for  thy  wrongs 
Sell  and  betray  chaste  love ! 

Phi,  And  all  this  passion  '  for  a  boy  ? 

Are,  He  was  your  boy,**  and  you  put  him  to 
me, 
And  the  loss  of  such  must  have  a  mourning  for. 

Phi.  Oh,  thou  forgetful  woman  ! 

Are,  How,  my  lord  ? 

Phi,  False  Arethusa ! 
Hast  thou  a  medicine  to  restore  my  wits, 
When  I  have  lost  'em  ?    If  not,  leave  to  talk, 
And  do  •  thus. 

Are.  Do  what,  sir  ?  would  you  sleep  ? 

Phi.  For  ever,  Arethusa.     Oh,  you  gods. 
Give  me  a  worthy  patience  !     Have  I  stood 
Naked,  alone,  the  shock  of  many  fortunes  ? 
Have  I  seen  mischiefis  numberless  and  mighty 
Grow  like  a  sea  upon  me  ?    Have  I  taken 
Danger  as  stem  as  death  into  my  bosom. 
And  laugh'd  upon  it,  made  it  but  a  mirth. 
And  fiung  it  by  ?    Do  I  live  now  like  him, 


4  my  fortune]  Qto.  lCS20"niy  misfortune,"  which  is  per- 
haps the  right  reading :  for  4to.  1G92  has  "  my  mi  fortune," 
and  4ta  IG^  **  my  my  fortune."  Later  eds.  '*  my  fortune." 
In  The  Mad  Lover^  act  ii.  ac.  3,  the  old  eds.  read  "  my  for- 
tunes," where  the  t»ense  pueitively  requires  **  misfortunes. 

ft  now]  Found  only  in  4to.  1G90.  Theobald  inserted  k, 
from  conjecture,  thus  —  **  Who  now  shall  sing,"  &c. 

•  eve-Ude]  So  4Uis.  1690,  1622,  1698.  Later  eds.  "eye- 
lid ; "  and  to  the  modem  editors. 

T  poMsion]  i.  e.  sorrowful  exclamation. 
8  Be  VHU  your  ftoy,  &c.]  There  seems  to  be  a  sli^t  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  here :  TheobaM  CsarleMly  reformed  if 
thus; 

"  He  was  your  boy,  you  put  him  to  me,  and 
The  kMs  of  such  must  have  a  mourning  for." 

•  do]  Theobald  printed  "  to  do.** 
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Under  this  tyrant  King,  that  languishing 
Hears   his    sad   bell  and  sees   his  mourners  ? 

Do  I 
Bear  all  this  bravely,  and  must  sink  at  length 
Under  a  woman's  falsehood  ?    Oh,  that  boy, 
That  cursed  boy !     None  but  a  villain  boy 
To  ease  your  lust  ? 

Are,  Nay,  then,  I  am  betray'd : 
I  feel  the  plot  cast  for  my  overthrow. 
Oh,  I  am  wretched  ! 
Phi.  Now  you  may  take  that  little  right  I 

have 
To  this  poor  kingdom  :  give  it  to  your  joy  ; 
For  I  have  no  joy  in  it.     Some  far  place. 
Where  never  womankind  durst  set  her  foot 
For  bursting  with  her  poisons,^  must  I  seek, 
And  live  to  curse  you : 

There  dig  a  cave,  and  preach  to  birds  and  beasts 
What  woman  is,  and  help  to  save  them  from  you ; 
How  heaven  is  in  your  eyes,  but  in  your  hearts 
More  hell  than   hell  has ;  how  your  tongues, 

like  scorpions, 
Both  heal  and  poison  ;  how  your  thoughts  are. 

woven 
With  thousand  changes  in  one  subtle  web, 
And  worn  so  by  you  ;  how  that  foolish  man. 
That  reads  the  story  of  a  woman's  face 
And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever ; 
How  all  the  good  you  have  is  but  a  shadow, 
I'  the  morning  with  you,  and  at  night  behind 

you 
Past  and  forgotten  ;  how  your  vows  are  frosts, 
Fast  for  a  night,  and  with  the  next  sun  gone ; 
How  you  are,  being  taken  all  together, 
A  mere  confusion,  and  so  dead  a  chaos, 
That  love  cannot  distinguish.    These  sad  texts. 
Till  my  last  hour,  I  am  bound  to  utter  of  you. 
So,  farewell  all  my  woe,  all  my  delight !     [Exit, 
Are.  Be  merciful,   ye   gods,   and   strike   me 

dead! 
What  way  have  I  deserv'd  this  ?    Make  my 

breast 
Transparent  as  pure  crystal,  that  the  world, 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought 
My  heart  holds.     Where  shall  a  woman  turn 

her  eyes. 
To  find  out  constancy  f 

Enter  Bellario. 

Save  me,  how  black 
And  guiltily,*  methinks,  that  boy  looks  now  ! 
Oh,  thou  dissembler,  that,  before  thou  spak'st, 
Wert  in  thy  cradle  false,  sent  to  make  lies 
And  betray  innocents  !     Thy  lord  and  thou 
May  glory  in  the  ashes  of  a  maid 
Fool'd  by  her  passion  ;  but  the  conquest  is 
Nothing  so  great  as  wicked.     Fly  away ! 


1  For  burHingr  vWk  herpouons]  "  Mrans  for  fear  of  buret- 
mg  with  h<r  iKuttunH ;  a  mode  of  expression  which  so  fre- 
quently occiint  in  thcsf  plays,  that  a  particular  example  of 
it  id  unnecessary.  It  won  vulgarly  8up(>08e<l  that  there  wore 
places  when'  no  venomous  creatures  cuuld  live.  Ireland,  in 
particular,  becaui>e  none  kucIi  arc  to  l)e  fuund  in  that  coun- 
Ir)'."  —  Ma»ow. 

t  guiltily]  Qto.  Ifi20  «  vile."  Qto.  1622  "guiltily,"  — a 
readin?  which  Ttieobald  inserted  from  conjecture.  The 
other  4to^.,  and  fi.L  1G79  *'  guilty."  Weber,  with  Ato.  1622 
lying  before  him,  givcit  "  guiltily  *^  a.")  the  emendation  of 


Let  my  command  force   thee  to  that  which 

shame 
Would  do  without  it.     If  thou  understood'st 
The  loathed  office  thou  hast  undergone, 
Why,  thou  wouldst  hide  thee  under  heaps  of 

hills, 
Lest  men  should  dig  and  find  thee. 

Bel.  Oh,  what  god. 
Angry  with  men,  hath  sent  this  strange  disease 
Into  the  noblest  minds  !     Madam,  this  grief 
You  add-  tmto  me  is  no  more  than  drops 
To  seas,  for  which  they  are  not  seen  to  swell ; 
My  lord   hath   struck   his  anger  through   my 

heart, 
And  let  out  all  the  hope  of  future  joys. 
You  need  not  bid  me  fly ;  I  came  to  part, 
To  take  my  latest  leave.    Farewell  for  ever  ! 
I  durst  not  run  away  in  honesty 
From  such  a  lady,  like  a  boy  that  stole 
Or  made  some  grievous  fault.    The  power  of 

gods 
Assist  you  in  your  sufferings  !     Hasty  time 
Reveal  the  truth  to  your  abusdd  lord 
And  mine,   that  he  may  know  your  worth; 

whilst  I 
Go  seek  out  some  forgotten  place  to  die  ! 

[Exit  Bellaiiio. 
Are.  Peace    guide    thee!     l*hou  hast   over- 
thrown me  once ; 
Y''et,  if  I  had  another  Troy  to  lose. 
Thou,  or  another  villain  with  thy  looks. 
Might  talk  mo  out  of  it,  and  send  me  naked, 
My  hair  dishcvcll'd,  through  the  fiery  streets. 

Enter  a  Lady. 
Lady.  Madam,  the  King  would  hunt,  and  calls 
for  you 
With  earnestness. 

Are.  I  am  in  tune  to  hunt ! 
Diana,  if  thou  canst  rage  with  a  maid 
As  with  a  man,^  let  me  discover  thee 
Bathing,  and  turn  me  to  a  fearful  hind, 
That  I  may  die  pursu'd  by  cruel  hounds, 
And  have  my  story  written  in  my  wounds  ! 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.  —  Be/ore  the  Palace, 

Enter  Kino,  Pharamoxd,  Auethusa,  Galatea, 
Megka,  Dion,  Clewemoxt,  Thrasiunb,  and 
Attendants. 

King.  What,  are  the  hounds  before  and  all 
the  woodmen,** 
Our  horses  ready  and  our  bows  bent  ? 
Dion.  All,  sir. 

King.  Y''ou   are  cloudy,  sir :  come,  we  have 
forgotten  [ To  Phaeamond. 

I  Your  venial  trespass ;  let  not  that  sit  heavy 
Upon  your  spirit ;  here's  none  dare  utter  it. 

Dion.  Ho  looks  like  an  old  surfeited  stallion 
after  his  leaping,  dull  as  a  dormouse.     See  how 


>  a  man]  i.  e.  Acteon. 
*  woodmen]  i.  e.  foredten. 
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he  sinks !  tho  wench  has  shot  him  between  wind 
and  water,  and,  I  hope,  sprung  a  leak. 

Thra,  He  needs  no  teaching,  he  strikes  sure 
enough  :  his  greatest  fault  is,  he  hunts  too  much 
in  the  purlieus ;  would  he  would  leave  ofif 
poaching ! 

Dion.  And  for  his  horn,  h'as  left  it  at  the 
lodge  where  he  lay  lateJ  Oh,  he's  a  precious 
lime-hound  !  «  turn  him  loose  upon  the  pursuit 
of  a  lady,  and  if  he  lose  her,  hang  him  up  i'  tho 
slip.  When  my  fox-bitch  Beauty  grows  proud, 
I'll  borrow  him. 

King.  Is  your  boy  tum'd  away  ? 

Are.  You  did  command,  sir, 
And  I  obey'd  you. 

King.  *Tis  well  done.     Ilark  ye  further. 

[  They  talk  apart, 

Cle.  Is't  possible  this  fellow  should  repent  ? 
methinks,  that  were  not  noble  in  him ;  and  yet 
he  looks  like  a  mortified  member,  as  it  he  had  a 
siok  man's  salve  ^  iu's  mouth.  If  a  worse  man 
had  done  this  fault  now,  some  physical  justice 
or  other  would  presently  (without  the  help  of 
an  almanack)  have  opened  the  obstructions  of 
his  liver,  and  let  him  blood  with  a  dog-whip. 

Dion,  See,  see  how  modestly  yon  lady  looks, 
as  if  she  came  from  churching  with  her  neigh- 
bour !  Why,  what  a  devil  can  a  man  see  in  her 
face  but  that  she's  honest !  * 

Thra,  Troth,*  no  great  matter  to  speak  of ; 
a  foolish  twinkling  with  the  eye,  that  spoils  her 
coat;*  but  he  must  be  a  cunning  herald  that 
finds  it. 

Dion.  See  how  they  muster  one  another ! 
Oh,  there's  a  rank  regiment  where  the  devil  car- 
ries the  colours  and  his  dam  drum-major  !  now 
the  world  and  the  flesh  come  behind  with  the 
carriage.' 

Cle.  Sure  this  lady  has  a  good  turn  done  her 
against  her  will ;  before  she  was  common  talk, 
now  none  dare  say  cantharidea  can  stir  her. 
Ilcr  face  looks  like  a  warrant,  willing  and  com- 
manding all  tongues,  as  they  will  answer  it,  to 
be  tied  up  and  bolted  when  this  lady  means  to 
let  herself  loose.  As  I  live,  she  has  got  her  a 
coodly  protection  and  a  gracious  ;  and  may  use 
her  body  discreetly,  for  her  health's  sake,  once 
a  week,  excepting  Lent  and    Dog-days.     Oh,  if 

»  la\t\  "  Mcanfl  lately,"  say*  Mason,  ratlior  iinnecemarily. 

s  Umi'ykound]  i.  p.  a  hound  of  The  chase,  so  called  from  the 
l^aw,  or  l^ine  (Icnxb)  by  which  it  was  led. 

'  sirk  man\t  salve]  An  alhiKion  to  a  work  by  Thomas 
lU'can,  or  Hearxm,  entitled  The  Sicke  Mans  Salue.  WkeretH 
til  fai*hful  rhri<t!anM  may  Ifarne.  both  how  to  behaue  tkemaeiuts 
ptiti^rJfii  and  thankfully  in  the  time  ofttickeneAjie,  and  also  ver- 
tuouslir  to  dupoite  their  temporall  goods,  and  finally  to  prepare 
ti.em»eiu"i  sladh andjrodltj  to  die.  GifTord  mistakmgly  states 
(aficr  KcfMl  apod  !Vla«<in)  thit  it  wan  '*publiHhed  about 
iriQI."  Nfitf  on  Jcmnon's  Works ^  iii.  443.  Tlie  first  edi- 
tit*ri  wax  in  loTil ;  and  it  wax  oeveral  time:*  reprinted.  Our 
rnrly  dramatistjf  and  pamphleteers  frequently  allude  to  it 
with  ridinile.  Keod  (ufri  sup.)  mention!>  anotlier  piece  called, 
~  7'Ao  Stiluefar  a  Siek  Man,  &c.,  by  William  Perkins. 
.<  h-ne.'t]  i.  e. chaste. 

•'>  7'  ra.' Troth,  6cc.]  "The  name  of  the  speaker  is  cor- 
r^tMl  [fr«.m  **PAa."to  "  yAro."]  by  Ti»cobaId,  who  did 
niit  know  that  he  had  tho  authority  of  tho  quarto  of  16QS  for 
t)''-  v.iriatiun."  Weber.  The  mintake  was  obvious,  and 
family  rorrected. 

«  that  -poiU  her  coat]  **  The  allusion  is  to  mullets,  or  stars, 
Ritnidnred  into  coats  of  arras,  to  dit^inguish  the  younger 
brnnrhc<4  of  a  fiimily,  which  of  course  denote  inferiority." 

hi  ASOM. 

T  earriage\  **  i.  e.  baggage."    Maso.'t. 


they  wore  to  be  got  for  money,  what  a  great 
Bum  would  come  out  of  the  city  for  mese 
licences  !  ' 

King.  To  horse,  to  horse  !  we  lose  the  morn- 
ing, gentlemen.  [ExetttU, 

SCENE  n.  —  ^  Forest. 
Enter  tun  Woodmen.* 
First  Wood,  What,  have  you  lodged  the  deer  r 
ike.  Wood.  Yes,  they  are  ready  for  the  bow. 
First  Wood.  Who  shoots? 
Sec,  Wood,  Tho  princess. 
First  Wood,  No,  she'll  hunt. 
iy?c.  Wood.  She'll  take  a  stand,  I  say. 
First  Wood.  Who  else  ? 

Sec,  Wood,  Why,  the  young  stranger-prince. 

First  Wood.  He  shall  shoot  in  a  stone-bow '® 

for   me.      I  never  loved  his  beyond-sea-ship 

,  since  he  forsook  the  say,  for  paying  ten  shillings.** 

He  was  there  at  the  fall  of  a  deer,  and  would 

needs  (out  of  his  mightiness)  give  ten  groats  fisr 

\  the  dowcets  ;  '*  marry,  his  '^  steward  would  have 

1  the  '<  velvet-head  '*into  the  bargain,  to  turf"  his 

hat  withal.     I  think  ho  should  love  venery ;  he 

I  is  an  old  Sir  Tristrem  ;  »7  for,  if  you  be  remem- 

8  licences]  "  It  was  formerly  a  branch  of  revenue  to  grant 
licences  for  8t«'Wi«."     Werer. 

0  fVoodmen]  i.  e.  Foresters. 

1*)  a  Mone^ow]  i.  e.  a  cross-bow,  which  slioots  stones. 

it  since  ht  forsook  the  say,  for  paying  ten  shiUingi  ]  "  When 
a  deer  is  hunted  down,  and  to  be  cut  up,  it  is  a  cervmony 
for  the  keeper  to  oficr  his  knife  to  a  man  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion in  the  field,  that  he  may  rip  up  the  bellv,  and  take  an 
assay  of  the  plight  and  fatness  of  the  game,  but  this,  at  the 
Woodman  says,  Pharamond  declined,  to  save  the  customair 
fee  often  j^hillinsrs."  Theosalo.  — »'  Our  [English]  order," 
says  Turborvile,  "  is,  that  the  Prince  or  chiefe  (If  so  please 
them)  do  alight  and  take  a.<saye  of  the  Dcaro  with  a  sharpe 
knife,  the  which  is  done  in  thh  manner.  The  dcare  being 
layd  vp<in  his  backe,  the  Prince,  chiefe,  or  such  as  they  shall 
apiioint,  comes  to  it.  And  the  chiefe  hunt»man  (kneeling, 
if  it  be  to  a  Prince)  dotJi  hold  tiie  Deare  by  the  fore  foote 
whiles  the  Prince  or  chiefe  cut  a  slit  drawn  alonfEst  the 
biysket  of  the  Deare,  somewhat  lower  than  the  brsrsket  to- 
wards the  holly.  This  is  done  to  see  the  guodnesse  of  the 
flesh,  and  howe  thicko  it  is."  The  J^oMe  Art  of  Fenerie^ 
Sec.  Ifill,  p.  133,  where  a  wood-cut  represi  nts  James  the 
First  about  to  take  the  say,  and  the  huntsman  on  his  knees, 
ofToring  the  knife  to  the  king. 

i>  dovcets]  "  As  for  the  dcinty  morsels  which  mine  Au- 
thor s))eaketh  off  for  Princes,  our  vse  (as  farre  as  euer  I 
could  see)  is  to  take  the  caule,  tho  Umg,  the  eares,  the 
doulcets  [i.  e.  testes],  the  tenderlings  (if  his  head  be  tender) 
*and  the  sweete  gut,  which  some  call  the  fnchpinno,  in  a 
faire  handkercher  altogether,  for  the  Prince  or  chiefe." 
Id.  p.  134. 

18  his]  So  4to.  1G20.  Other  eds.  "  the ; "  and  to  the  mod- 
em editors. 

14  wonld  have  the]  So  the  earlier  4t(rti.  Other  eda.  "  would 
have  had  the."  Tne  Editors  of  1778  give  the  former  read- 
ing, Theobald  and  Weber  tho  latter. 

15  vclvethfod]  "  His  [the  hart's]  head  [I. e. lionis],  when 
it  commeth  first  out,  hatli  a  russet  pyll  vpon  it,  the  which  is 
called  Feluet,  and  his  h'  ad  is  called  then  a  velvet  heuid." 
The  Jfohle  AH  of  Venerie.  k.t.  by  Turbervile,  1611,  \u  244. 

i«  tur/1   "The  original  word,"  says  Theobald,  "must 
certainly  have  been  tuft;"  which  accordingly  be  inserted 
in  the  text,  and  is  followed  by  the  later  editors.    Compare 
<'  Caps  double  turfed  called  cockred  caps."     The  Rates  of 
the  Custome  housfy  k.c.  1582,  Sig>  B.    **  Caps  double  turfed 
or  cockared  caps."     The  RiiUs  of  MarchandizeSf  Ac.  n.  d. 
(in  the  6th  year  of  Jame^^  the  First),  Sig.  C.  v.    7'he  name 
description  occurs  again  in  The  Raits  of  Marehandiz4-f^  &c.,       i 
printed  in  IHSo,  Sig.  B.  6     I  am  informed  that  the  expres- 
sion "  turfing  a  hat,"  in  the  sense  of  covering  an  old  bat      ) 
with  beaver^s  fur  or  silk,  was,  up  to  a  recent  period,  not      j 
unusual  among  hatters.  | 

"  an  old  Sir  Tristrem]  i.  e.  an  expert  huntsman,  — that      ! 
bero  of  romance  being  reputed  tbe  patron  of  ttae  diaat,  and 
the  fint  who  brought  bunting  to  a  science. 
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bered,  he  forsook  the  stag  once  to  strike  a  ras- 
cal michins  in  a  meadow,  and  her  he  killed  in 
the  eye.*     Who  shoots  else  ? 

Sec,  Wood.  The  lady  Galatea. 

First  Wood.  That's  a  good  wench,  an  she 
would  not  chide  us  for  tumbling  of  her  women 
in  the  brakes.  She's  liberal,  and,  by  my  bow, 
they  say  she's  honest ;  •  and  whether  that  be  a 
fault,  I  have  nothing  to  do.    There's  all  ? 

Sec.  Wood.  No,  one  more  ;  Megra. 

First  Wood.  That's  a  firker,  i'faith,  boy; 
there's  a  wench  will  ride  her  haunches  as  hard 
after  a  kennel  of  hounds  as  a  hunting-saddle, 
and  when  she  comes  home,  get  'em  clapt,  and 
all  is  well  again.  I  have  known  her  lose  her- 
self three  times  in  one  afternoon  (if  the  woods 
have  been  answerable),  and  it  has  been  work 
enough  for  one  man  to  find  her,  and  he  has 
sweat  for  it.  She  rides  well  and  she  pays  well. 
Hark !  let's  go.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Philasteh. 

Phi.  Oh,  that  I  had  been  nourish' d  in  these 

woods 
With  milk  of  goats  and  acorns,  and  not  kno"wn 
The  right  of  crowns  nor  the  dissembling  trains 
Of  women's  looks  ;  but  digg'd  myself  a  cave, 
Where  I,  my  fire,  my  cattle,  and  my  bed. 
Might  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain-Rirl, 
Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden'd  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwelt,*  that  might  have  strew'd 

my  bed 
With  leaves  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of 

beasts. 
Our  neighbors,  and  have  borne  at  her  big  breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue  !     This  had  been  a  life 
Free  from  vexation. 


1  to  strike  a  rageal  muJung  in  a  meadow^  and  her  he  killed 
in  the  eye.]  Old  eds.  "  to  etrike  a  rascal  milking,"  &c  ; 
which  is  doubtlew  a  misprint.  "  A  rascal,"  rays  Theobald, 
**  is  1  lean  deer  or  doe  ;  but  what  sense  is  there  in  a  deer 
miUang  in  a  meadow?  I  hope  I  have  retrieved  the  true 
reading,  mitehinff.  i.  c.  creeping,  solitary,  and  withdrawn 
fh>m  the  herd.  To  kill  her  in  the  «ve,  is  a  sarcatini  on 
Pharainond  as  a  bad  shooter ;  fur  all  good  ones  level  at 
the  heart."  Succeeding  editors  have  adopted  Theobald's 
emendation  ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  the  right  word ;  hut  qy. 
"  walking  "  (which  is  nearer  the  trace  of  the  old  letters), 
the  original  compositor  having  mistaken  wa  for  mi  1 
s  honest]  i.  e.  chaste. 

•  dwelt]  So  4to.  1G20.  Later  edsi.  <<  dwells ;  "  and  so  the 
modern  editors.  This  speech  i-i  beautifully  imitated  from 
the  opening  of  Juvenal's  Sixth  Satire : 

"Credo  pudicitiam  Satumo  rege  moratam 
In  terns  vioamque  diu,  quum  frigida  jiarvas 
Pneberet  spelunca  domoe  ignemque  laremque 
£t  pecus  et  dominos  communi  clauderet  umbra ; 
Silvestreni  moutana  torum  quum  stemeret  uxor 
Frondibus  et  culmo  vicinarumque  ferarum 
Pollibus,  baud  similis  tibi,  Cynthia,  nee  tibi,  cujus 
Turbavit  nitidos  exstinctus  passer  ocellos, 
Sed  potanda  ferens  infantibus  ubera  magnis 
Et  aepe  horridior  glandem  rtictante  marito^*' 
The  Editon  of  1778  quote,  as  an  imitation  of  the  above 
qwech  of  Phllaster,  a  passage  from  Lee's  TlUcdo»iu» ; 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  been  bom  some  happy  swain,"  iuu 
They  might  have  cited  an  earlier  imitation  of  it  from  Cham 
beriayne'a  PAaroimi^  1659 ; 

■  **  Happy  had  we, 
GfMt  priaoeM,  been,  if  in  that  low  degree,"  &c. 


Ui  which  the  vtry  eipn«iou  of  our  text,  <*  large 
Imm,**  pimntly  oocoii :  see  Book  iL  Canto  5.  pp.  169, 170. 


EtUer  Bbllario. 

Bel.  Oh,  wicked  men  ! 
An  innocent  may  walk  safe  among  beasts  ; 
Nothing  assaults  me  here.     See,  my  gricv*d  lord 
Sits  as  his  soul  were  searching  out  a  way 
To  leave  his  body  !  [Aside.]  —  Pardon  me,  that 

must 
Break  thy  last  commandment ;  for  I  must  speak : 
You  that  are  griev'd  can  pity ;  hear,  my  lord  ! 

Phi.  Is  there  a  creature  yet  so  miserable. 
That  I  can  pity  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  my  noble  lord. 
View  my  strange  fortune,  and  bestow  on  me. 
According  to  your  bounty  (if  my  service 
Can  merit  nothing),  so  much  as  may  serve 
To  keep  that  little  piece  I  hold  of  life 
From  cold  and  hunger  ! 

Phi.  Is  it  thou  ?  begone  ! 
Go,  sell  those  misbeseeming  clothes  thou  wear'st, 
And  feed  thj'self  with  them. 

Bel.    Alas,   my  lord,  I  can  get  nothing  for 
them  ! 
ITie  silly  country-people  think  'tis  treason 
To  touch  such  gay  things. 

Phi.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  is 
Unkindly  done,  to  ve.x  me  with  thy  sight. 
Thou'rt  fallen  again  to  thy  dissembling  trade : 
IIow  shouldst  thou  think  to  cozen  me  again  ? 
Kemains  there  yet  a  plague  untried  for  me  ? 
Even  so  thou  wept'st,  and  look'd'st,  and  spok^st, 

when  first 
I  took  thee  up  ; 

Curse  on  the  time  !     If  thy  commanding  tears 
Can  work  on  any  other,  use  thy  art ; 
I'll  not  betray  it.     Which  way  wilt  thou  take  ? 
That  I  may  shun  thee,  for  thine  eyes  are  poison 
To  mine,  and  I  am  loath  to  grow  in  rage  : 
This  way,  or  that  way  ? 

Bel.    Any  will  serve;  but  I  will  choose  to 
have 
That  path  in  chase  that  leads  unto  my  grave. 

[Exeunt  severtUly. 

Enter  on  one  side  Dion,  and  on  the  other  the  tttfo 
Woodmen. 
Dion.  This  is  the  strangest  sudden  chance !  — 

You,  woodman  ! 
First  Wood.  My  lord  Dion  ? 
Dion.  Saw  you  a  lady  come  this  way  on  a 
sable  horse  studded  ynX\i  stars  of  white  ? 
Sec.  Wood.  Was  she  not  young  and  tall  ? 
Dion.  Yes.    liode  she  to  the  wood  or  to  the 
plain? 

Sec.  Wood.  Faith,  my  lord,  we  saw  none. 
Dion.  Pox  of  your  questions  then  ! 

[Exeunt  Woodmen. 

Enter  Cleremont. 

What,  is  she  founi } 

Cle.  Nor  will  be,  I  think. 

Dion.  Let  him  seek  his  daughter  himself. 
She  cannot  stray  about  a  little  necessary  natural 
business,  but  the  whole  court  must  be  in  arms  : 
when  she  has  done,  we  shall  have  peace. 

Cle,  There's  already  a  thousand  fatherless 
tales  amongst  ub.  Some  say,  her  horse  ran 
away  with  her;   some,  a  wolf  pursued  her; 
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others,  it  was  a  plot  to  kill  her,  and  that  armed 
zrxen  were  seen  in  the  wood :  but  questionless 
she  rode  away  MriUingly. 

Enter  Kino,  Thrasiunb,  and  Attendants.^ 
Kijig,  Where  is  she  ? 
Cle.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell. 
Kiny.  How's  that  ? 
Answer  mc  so  again  ! 
Clc.  Sir,  shall  I  lie  ? 

King.  Yes,  lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell  me 
that. 
1  say  again,  where  is  she  ?    Mutter  not !  — 
Sir,  speak  you ;  where  is  she  ? 
Dion,  Sir,  I  do  not  know. 
King.    Speak  that  again  so  boldly,  and,  by 
heaven, 
It  is  thy  last !  —  You,  fellows,  answer  mc  ; 
Where  is  she  ?    Mark  me,  all ;  I  am  your  king : 
I  wish  to  see  my  daughter ;  shew  her  me  ; 
I  do  command  you  all,  as  you  are  subjects, 
To  shew  her  me  !     What !  am  I  not  your  king  ? 
If  ay,  then  am  I  not  to  be  oboy'd  ? 

Dion,  Yes,   if  you  command  things  possible 

and  honest. 
King,  Things  possible  and  honest !  Hear  me, 
thou,* 
Thou  traitor,  that  dar'st  confine  thy  king  to 

things 
Possible  and  honest !  shew  her  me, 
Or,  let  me  perish,  if  I  cover  not 
All  Sicily  with  blood  ! 

Dion,  Indeed  I  cannot, 
Unless  you  tell  me  where  she  is. 

King'YovL  have  betray' d  me;  you  have  let 
mc  lose  • 

The  jewel  of  my  life.     Go,  bring  her  me. 
And  set  her  here  before  mc  :  'tis  the  King 
Will  have  it  so ;    whose  breath  can  still  the 

winds, 
TJncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea. 
And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.     Speak,  can  it 
not? 
Dion,  No. 
King.    No !    cannot  the  breath  of  kings  do 

this? 
Dion.  No  ;  nor  smell  sweet  itself,  if  once  the 
lungs 
Be  but  corrupted. 

King.  Is  it  so  ?    Take  heed  ! 
Dion.  Sir,  take  you  heed  how  you  dare  the 
powers 
That  must  be  just. 

Kiftg.  Alas,  what  are  we  kings  ! 
Why  do  you  gods  place  us  above  the  rest. 
To  be  serv'd,  flattcr'd,  and  ador'd,  till  we 
Believe  we  hold  within  our  hands  your  thun- 
der, 
And  when  we  come  to  try  the  power  we  have. 
There's  not  a  leaf  shakes  at  our  thrcatenings  ? 
I  have  sinn'd,  'tis  true,  and  here  stand  to  be 

punish' d ; 
Yet  would  not  thus  be  punish'd  :  let  me  choose 
Hy  way,  and  lay  it  on  ! 
Dion.    He  articles  with  the   gods.      Would 

t  md  atUndtmta]  Qto.  IGiK)  "  and  other  f^ord.<.'*  I^ter 
•kL  give  only  the  entMnce  of  the  King  ntnl  Tlira-iliiie:  but 
eonMretbe  CMirth  ni^-'li  of  ihe  King,**  Voti  follows,"  4tc 

t  Om]  Oto.  1090  **  tbeo,"  rightly  perhaps. 


somebody  would  draw  bonds  for  the  perform- 
ance of  covenants  betwixt  them  !  [Aside, 

Enter  PHAaAMOxD,  Oalatba,  and  Meora. 

King.  What,  is  she  found  ? 

Pha.  No  ;  we  have  ta'en  her  horse ; 
He  gallop'd  empty  by.    There  is  some  treason. 
You,  Galatea,  rode  with  her  into  the  wood  ; 
Why  left  you  her  ? 

Gal,  She  did  command  me. 

King.  Command  !  you  should  not. 

Gal,  'Twould  ill  become  my  fortunes  and  my 
birth 
To  disobey  the  daughter  of  my  King. 

King.  You're  all  cunning  to  obey  us  for  our 
hurt; 
But  I  will  have  her. 

Pha.  If  I  have  her  not. 
By  this  hand,  there  shall  be  no  more  Sicily ! 

Dion.  What,  will  he  carry  it  to  Spain  in's 
pocket?  [Aside.  ^ 

Pha,  I  will  not  leave  one  man  alive,  but  the 
King, 
A  cook,  and  a  tailor. 

Dion,  Yet  you  may  do  well  to  spare  your 
lady-bedfellow ;  and  her  you  may  keep  for  a 
spawn  er.  [Aside, 

Kitig.  I  see 
The  injuries  I  have  done  must  be  rcveng'd. 

[Aside. 

Dion.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  find  her  out. 

King.  Run  all,  disperse  yourselves.    The  man 
that  finds  her, 
Or  (if  she  be  kill'd)  the  traitor,  I'll  make  lum 
great. 

Dion.  I  know  some  would  give  five  thousand 
pounds  to  find  her.  [Aside. 

Pha.  Come,  let  us  seek. 

King,  Each  man  a  several  way  ; 
Here  I  myself. 

Dion,  Come,  gentlemen,  we  here. 

Cle.  Lady,  you  must  go  search  too. 

Meg,  1  had  rather  be  search'd  myself. 

[ExeutU  severcUlg. 

SCENE  ni.  —  Amther  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Arethusa. 

Are.  Where  am  I  now  ?     Feet,  find  me  out  a 
■way, 
Without  the  counsel  of  my  troubled  head : 
I'll  follow  you  boldly  about  these  woods, 
O'er  mountains,  thorough  brambles,  pits,  and 

floods. 
Heaven,  I  hope,  will  ease  me :  I  am  sick. 

[Sits  down. 

Enter  Bellaiuo. 
Bel.   Yonder's  my  lady.     Heaven  knows  I 

want 
Nothing.  becauMC  I  do  not  wish  to  live  ; 
Yet  I  will  try  her  charity.  [Aside.]  —  Oh  hear. 
You  that  have  plenty  !  from  that  flowing  store 
Drop  some  on  dry  ground.  —  Sec,  the  lively  red 
Is  gone  to  j^uard  her  heart !  I  fear  she  faints.  — 
Madam,  look  up  !  —  She  breathes  not.  —  Open 

once  more 
Tliose  rosy  twins,  and  send  unto  my  lord 
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Your  latest  farewell!  —  Oh,  she  stirs.  —  How 

is  it, 
Madam }  speak  comfort. 

Are.  'Tis  not  gently  done, 
To  put  me  in  a  miserable  life, 
And  hold  me  there :  I  prithee,  let  me  go ; 
I  shall  do  best  without  thee  ;  I  am  well. 

Enter  Philaster. 
Phi,  I  am  to  blame  to  be  so  much  in  rage  : 
I'll  tell  her  coolly  when  and  where  I  heard 
This  killing  truth.    I-will  be  temperate 

In  speaking,  and  as  just  in  hearing. 

Oh,  monstrous  !     Tempt  me  not,  ye  gods !  good 

gods. 
Tempt  not  a  frail  man  1    What's  he,  that  has  a 

heart. 
But  he  must  ease  it  here  ! 

Bel.  My  lord,  help,  help  ! 
The  princess  I  * 
-     Are.  I  am  well ;  forbear. 

Phi.  Let  me  love  lightning,  let  me  be  em- 

brac'd 
And  kiss'd  by  scorpions,  or  adore  the  eyes 
Of  basilisks,  rather  than  trust  the  tongues 
Of  hell-bred  women !     Some  good  god '  look 

down. 
And  shrink  these  veins  up;  stick  me  here  a 

stone. 
Lasting  to  ages  in  the  memory 
Of  this  damn'd  abt !  [Asi<ie.] — Hear  me,  you 

wicked  ones  ! 
You  have  put  hills  of  fire  into  this  breast. 
Not  to  be  quench' d  with  tears  ;  for  which  may 

guUt 
Sit  on  your  bosoms  !  at  your  meals  and  beds 
Despair  await  you  !     What,  before  my  face  ? 
Poison  of  asps  between  your  lips  !  diseases 
Be  your  best  issues  !     Nature  make  a  curse, 
And  throw  it  on  you  ! 

Are.  Dear  Philaster,  leave 
To  be  enrag'd,  and  hear  me. 

Phi.  1  have  done  ; 
Forgive  my  passion.     Not  the  calmed  sea. 
When  uEolus  locks  up  his  windy  brood, 
Is  less  dibturb'd  than  I :  I'll  make  you  know  it. 
Dear  Arethusa,  do  but  take  this  sword, 

[  Offers  his  drawn  sword. 
And  search  how  temperate  a  heart  I  have  ; 
Then  you  and  this  your    boy   may    live  and 

reign 
In  lust  without  control.     Wilt  thou,  Bellario  ? 
I  prithee,  kill  me :  thou  art  poor,  and  mayst 
Nourish  ambitious  thoughts  ;  when  I  am  dead, 
Thy  5  way  were  freer.     Am  I  raging  now  ? 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  desire  to  live. 
Sirs,*  feel  my  pulse,  whether  you  have*  known 
A  man  in  a  more  equal  tunc  to  die. 


1  My  lord,  help,  Ketp! 

The  princeit!]  ifo  4tos.  1620,  1023,  1028.  Other  eds. 
"  Aly  hird,  help,  the  prliice<H  ;»'  and  «•  the  modern  editur<i. 

a  god]  8o  mos.  hdo,  1622,  I».2^.  The  line  has  dropt  out 
from  the  laiirr  edd.    The  iiii>dem  cditorM  print  *'  giNlsf  " 

»  Thy]  So  4to.  11.2.).  Other  eds.  '•Thwj»'  and  fo  tlio 
modern  editorn. 

*  Stri]  **  Ii  should  Ih)  recollected  that  «>  was  a  term  of  I 
address  to  lemale*  vl»  well  as  uicii.'      v  >  eker.  I 

*  whether  you  hane]  So  4t(i.  1)12).     Other  ed<*.   "  whether  i 
have  you ;  "  and  mi  the  modern  ediiorri  —  Theobald  excepted, 
who  clUMie  to  print  *'  where  ever  haee  you."  «  | 


Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  your  pulse  keeps  mad- 
man's time ! 
So  does  your  tongue. 

Phi.  You  will  not  kill  me,  then  } 

Are.  Kill  you ! 

Bel.  Not  for  a  world. 

Phi.  I  blame  not  thee, 
Bellario :  thou  hast  done  but  that  which  gods 
Would  have  transform'd  themselves  to  do.    Be- 
gone, 
Leave  me  without  reply ;  this  is  the  last 
Of  all  our  meetings.*  —  [Exit  Bkllabio.]     KiU 

me  with  this  sword ; 
Be  wise,  or  worse  will  follow :  we  are  two 
Earth  cannot  bear  at  once.    Resolve  to  do, 
Or  suffer. 

Are.  If  my  fortune  be  so  good  to  let  me  fall 
Upon  thy  hand,  I  shall  have  peace  in  death. 
Yet  tell  me  this,  -will  there  be  no  slanders. 
No  jealousies  ^  in  the  other  world ;  no  ill  there  ? 

Phi.  No. 

Are.  Shew  me,  then,  the  way.' 

Phi.  Then  guide  my  feeble  hand. 
You  that  have  power  to  do  it,  for  I  must 
Perform  a  piece  of  justice  !  —  If  your  youth  • 
Have  any  way  offended  Heaven,  let  prayers 
Short  and  effectual  reconcile  you  to  it. 

Are.  I  am  prepar'd. 

Enter  a  Country  Fellow. 

C.  Fell.  I'll  see  the  King,  if  he  be  in  the  for- 
est j  I  have  hunted  him  these  two  hours ;  if  I 
should  come  home  and  not  see  him,  my  sisters 
would  laugh  at  me.  I  can  see  nothing  but  peo- 
ple better  horsed  than  myself,  that  out-ride  me ; 
I  can  hear  nothing  but  shouting.  These  kings 
had  need  of  good  brains ;  this  whooping  is  able 
to  put  a  mean  man  out  of  his  wits.  Tlberc's  a 
courtier  with  his  sword  drawn  ;  by  this  hand, 
upon  a  woman  I  think  !  [Aside. 

Phi.  Are  you  at  peace  ? 

Are.  With  heaven  and  earth. 

Phi.  May  they  divide  thy  soul  and  body  ! 

[  Wounds  her. 

C.  Fell.  Hold,  dastard !  strike  a  woman ! 
Thou'rt  a  craven,  I  warrant  thee  :  thou  wouldst 
be  loath  to  play  half  a  dozen  venies  *°  at  wasters 
with  a  good  fcUow  for  a  broken  head. 

Phi.  Leave  us,  good  friend. 

Are.  What  ill-bred  man  art  thou,  to  intrude 
thyself 
Upon  our  private  sports,  our  recreations  ? 

C.  Fell.  God  'uds  "  me,  I  understand  you  not ; 
but  I  know  the  rogue  has  hurt  you. 

Phi.  Pursue  thy  own  affairs :  it  will  be  ill 


«  meetings]  So  4to.  1630.  Other  eds.  "meeting;"  and 
so  tlie  modem  editors. 

7  jealousies]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print  witli 
the  earlier  edi*.  "jealousy." 

«  Shew  mf,  then,  the  way]  Oto.  1020  "  Shew  me  the  way 
to  ioy." 

»  //  your  youihj  kc]  A  recollection,  perhaps,  of  Shake- 
«pearc'.-«  Othello ; 

*'•  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime,**  dec 

Actv  bcSl 

lu  doten  veniee]  So  4to8.  1020,  1022,  H^.  Ijiter  eds. 
^^dvzttt  of  veuicsi**  and  so  the  modern  editors,  feniiu  at 
wasters  means  —  bouts  at  cudgels.  On  the  doubtful  etymol- 
ogy' tif  waster,  Theobald  has  a  louft  and  un-tatisfactoiy  note. 

"  ^uds]  I  may  uoiice  that  4to.  1020  has  "judge.** 
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To  multiply  blood  upon  my  head ;  which  thou 
Wilt  force  me  to. 

C.  Fell,  I  know  not  your  rhetoric  ;  but  I  can 
lay  it  on,  if  you  touch  the  woman. 

Phi.  Slave,  take  what  thou  deserrest ! 

[Theyjight. 

Are.  Heavens  guard  my  lord  ! 

C.  FelL  Oh,  do  you  breathe  ? 

PAi.  I  hear  the  tread  of  people.    I  am  hurt : 
The  gods  take  part  against  me ;  could  this  boor 
Have  held  me  thus  else }  ^     I  must  shift  for  life, 
Though  I  do  loathe  it.     I  would  find  a  course 
To  lose  it  rather  by  my  will  than  force. 

[Aside  and  exit. 

C,  Fell.  I  cannot  follow  the  rogue.    I  pray 
thee,  wench,  come  and  kiss  mo  now. 

Enter  Pharamond,  Dion,  Clbremont,  Tk&asi- 
LINK,  and  Woodmen. 

Pha.  'What  art  thou  ? 

C.  Fed,  Almost  killed  I  am  for  a  foolish  wo- 
man ;  a  knave  has  hurt  her. 

Pha.  The  princess,  gentlemen !  —  Where's  the 
wound,  madam  }    I»  it  dangerous  } 

Are.  He  has  not  hurt  me. 

C.  Fell.  Y  fiiith,  she  lies ;  h'as  hurt  her  in  the 
breast ;  look  else. 

Pha.  Oh,  sacred  spring  of  innocent  blood  ! 

Diotu  'Tis  above  wonder !  who  should  dare 
thisr 

Are.  I  felt  it  not. 

Pha,  Speak,  villain,  who  has  hurt  the  prin- 
cess? 

C.  Fell.  Is  it  the  princess  ? 

Dion.  Ay. 

C.  Fell,  'rhen  I  have  seen  something  yet.  • 

Pha.  But  who  has*  hurt  her  r 

C.  Fell.  I  told  you,  a  rogue ;  I  ne'er  saw  him 
before,  I. 

Pha.  Madam,  who  did  it  ? 

Are.  Some  dishonest  wretch ; 
Al&<«,  I  know  him  not,  and  do  forgive  him  ! 

C.  Fell.  He's  hurt  too ;  he  cannot  go  far :  I 
made  my  father's  old  fox  '  iiy  about  his  ears. 

Pha,  ilow  will  you  have  me  kill  him  ? 

Are,  Not  at  all ; 
*Tis  some  distracted  fellow. 

Pha,  By  this  hand, 
I'll  leave  ne'er  a  piece  of  him  bigger  than  a  nut, 
And  bring  him  all  to  you  '  in  my  hat. 

Are.  Nay,  good  sir, 
If  you  do  take  him,  bring  him  quick  *  to  me, 
And  I  vnl\  study  for  a  punishment 
Great  as  his  fault. 


1  TTft/  godi  take  pari  Ofaiiut  me ;  could  tkia  boor 
Hate  held  me  tkiu  tUe  1]    **  Mr.  Steevens  has  obaerved 
that  thw  bean  a  «tninK  re«eoibIaiice  to  the  following  apeech 
of  lachimu  in  Cymbeline :  — 

« I  have  Mled  a  lady, 

The  princeM  of  thin  roiintry,  and  the  airon*t 
RcvenKinRly  enfeeble*  me ;  or  could  this  carl, 
A  vcr>-  dnidgo  of  iiKliire*!*,  have  Mubdued  mo 
In  my  profeJn«it»n  .' '  *'    Webciu 
3  fpz]   \  familiar  (and  very  common)  term   for  the  old 
Enuli«h  broad-mword. 

s  to  9ou]  i*h  4U*a.  lGi>3,  1(^28.    iNot  in  other  rda.    These 
%V(<nJ-i  ant  omitt  d  by  the  moilern  editom,  —  Theobald  ex- 
reptrd.  wlm  tran>]M>:ied  them  thuA,  "And  bring  him  all  in 
my  hat  to  you.»' 
«  quick]  L  e.  *«  alive."    Mason. 


Pha,  1  wilL 
Are,  But  swear. 
Pha,  By  all  my  love,  I  wiU  !  — 
Woodmen,  conduct  the  princess  to  the  King, . 
And  bear  that  wounded  fellow  to  dressing.*  — 
Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  follow  the  chase  close. 
[Exeunt  on  one  aide  Puabakond,  Dion, 
Clbkesiont,  a:nd  Turasiline  ;  exit  on 
the  other,  Aiietuusa  attended  by  the 
First  Woodman. 
C.  Fell.  I  pray  you,  friend,  let  me  see  the 
King. 

Sec.  Wood.  That  you  shall,  and  receive  thanks. 

C.  FeU.  It  I  get  clear  with*  this,  I'll  go  see' 

no  more  gay  sights.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Forett, 

Enter  Bellario. 
BeL  A  heaviness  near  death  sits  on  my' brow, 
And  I  must  sleep.     Bear  me,  thou  gentle  bank. 
For  ever,  if  thou  wilt.     You  sweet  ones  all,    ^k 

[LieedouJm 
Let  me  unworthy  press  you :  I  could  wish 
I  rather  were  a  corse  strew'd  o'er  with  you 
Than  quick  above  you.    Dulness  shuts  mine 

eyes, 
And  I  am  giddy :  oh,  that  I  could  take 
So  sound  a  sleep  that  I  might  never  wake  ! 

^Sleeps, 

Enter  Philaster. 
Phi,  I  have  done  ill ;  my  conscience  calls  me 

false, 
To  strike  at  her  that  would  not  strike  at  me. 
"WTien  I  did  fight,  methought  I  heard  her  pray 
The  gods  to  guard  mc.     She  may  be  abus'd 
And  I  a  loathed  villain  :  if  she  be, 
She  will  conceal  who  hurt  her.    He  has  wounds 
And  cannot  follow  ;  neither  knows  he  me. 
Wlio's  this  r     Bellario  8lcei)ing  !     If  thorn  be'st 
Guilty,  there  is  no  justice  that  thv  sleep 
Should  be  so  sound,  and  mine,  whom  thou  hast 

wrong' d,  [Cry  within. 

So  broken.     Hark  !  I  am  pursu'd.     lou  gods, 
I'll  take  this  ofTer'd  means  of  my  escape : 
They  have  no  mark  to  know  me' but  myblood," 
If  she  be  true ;  if  false,  let  mischief  light 
On  all  the  world  at  once  !     Sword,  print  my 

wounds 
Upon  this  sleeping  boy  !     I  have  none,  I  think. 
Arc  mortal,  nor  would  I  lay  greater  on  thee. 

[  Wounds  Bellario. 
Bel.  Oh,  death,  I  hope,  is  come  !    Blest  be 

that  hand  T 
It  meant  me  well.     Again,  for  pity's  sake  ! 
Phi,  I  have  caught  myself;  [Falls. 


6  to  dresnnff.]  A  word  seems  to  have  dropt  out  from  this 
line.  The  speech  was  evidently  intended  for  vene,  though 
the  modem  editor*  leave  it  prose. 

•  witM]  Theobald  gave  the  reading  of  4tos.  1G3S,  16S8, 
"  of." 

T  ffo  net]  So  fol.  1679.  Other  eds.  "  /•  to  see ; "  and  se 
the  modern  editors,  Theobald  excepted. 

•  my  blood]  So  4to.  1090.  Other  edi«.  "  my  wtnindf ;  ** 
.ind  »i  the  mo<lern  editors.  The  latter  reading  originated 
pnibably  in  a  nii»take  of  the  comtMwitor,  his  eye  h.iving 
cniiclit  "  uiy  wound«**  nt  the  end  of  the  next  liiii'  but  one. 
CtMopare  Uie  firs>t  words  of  rharomond,  when  he  enters 
presently. 
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The  loss  of  blood  hath  stay'd  my  flight.    Here, 

here, 
Is  he  that  struck  thee  :  take  thy  full  revenge ; 
Use  mc,  as  I  did  mean  thee,  worse  than  death ; 
I'll  teach  thee  to  revenge.     This  luckless  hand 
Wounded  the  princess  ;  tell  my  followers  * 
Thou  didst  receive  these  hurts  in  staying  me, 
And  I  will  second  thee  ;  get  a  reward. 

Bel.  Fly,  ttv,  mv  lord,  and  save  yourself! 

Phi.  How's  this  ? 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  be  safe  ? 

Bel.  Else  wore  it  vain 
For  me  to  live.     These  little  wounds  I  have 
Have   not  bled  much  :   reach  mc  that  noble 

hand; 
I'll  help  to  cover  you. 

Pht\  Art  thou  then  *  true  to  me  ? 

Bel,  Or  let  me  perish  loath'd!     Come,  my 
good  lord, 
Creep  in  amongst  those  bushes  :  who  does  know 
But  that  the  gods  may  save  your  much-lov'd 

t        breath  ? 
Phi.  Then  I  shall  die  for  grief,  if  not  for  this,^ 
lat  I  have  wounded  thee.    What  wilt  thou  do  r 
Bel.  Shift  for  myself  well.     Peace !  I  hear 
•em  come.  [Puila^ter  creejM  into  a  bush. 

[  Voices  toithin.'     Follow,  follow,  follow  !  that 
way  they  went.  " 

Bel,  With  my  own  wounds  I'll  bloody  my 
own  sword. 
I  need  not  counterfeit  to  fall ;  Heaven  knows 
That  I  can  stand  no  longer.  [Falls. 

Enter   PnAiiAMoxn,    Dion,    Cleremont,    and 

TUHASILINE. 

Pha.  To  this  place  we  have  track'd  him  by 
his  blood. 

Cle.  Yonder,  my  lord,  creeps  one  away. 

Dion.  Stay,  sir  !  what  are  you  ? 

Bel.  A  wretched  creature,  wounded  in  these 
ttv^oods 
By  boasts  :  relievo  me,  if  your  names  bo  men, 
Or  I  shall  perish. 

Dion.  This  is  he,  my  lord. 
Upon  my  soul,  that  hurt  her  :  'tis  the  boy. 
That  wicked  )>oy,  that  serv'd  her. 

Pha.  Oh,  thou  damn'd 
In  thy  creation !  what  cause  couldst  thou  shape 
To  hurt  the  princess  ? 

Bel.  Then  I  am  betray' d. 

Dion.  Betray'd  !  no,  apprehended. 

Bel.  1  confess 
(Urge  it  no  more)  that,  big  with  evil  thoughts, 
I  set  upon  her,  and  did  make  *  my  aim 
Her  death.     For  charity  let  fall  at  once 
The  punishment  you  mean,  and  do  not  load 
This  weary  flesh  with  tortures. 

Pha.  1  will  know 
Who  hir'd  thee  to  this  deed. 

Bel.  Mine  own  revenge. 

J'ha.  llcvenge  !  for  what  ? 


1  foUoirer.t]  «*  i.  e.  imrflion".**    Theobald. 
,3  then]  Foiinil  only  in  4co.  1020.     .Noi  In  modem  eds. 

«  if  i.otfor  tkinl  •'The  wn«e  rrquires  that  weithould  read 
*  If  but  for  tliij',»  that  i.-*,  were  it  only  for  thin.  There  are  no 
\\Ku  word.x  HO  often  miittnken  f«»r  each  other  in  Uie  old  cd- 
itMun  an  not  nnd  frit/."     Ma^on. 

4  make]  *»  4t(u>.  1U20,  H^>>,  1028.  Later  edji. '» take  ; »» 
and  t'o  the  luodrm  editoni,  Tlieubald  exccjited. 


BeL  It  pleas'd  her  to  receive 
Me  as  her  page,  and,  when  my  fortunes  ebb'd. 
That  men  strid   o'er  them  careless,  she  did 

shower 
Her  welcome  graces  on  me,  and  did  swell 
My  fortunes  till  they  overflow'd  their  banks, 
Threatening  the  men  that  cross'd  'em  ;  when, 

as  swift 
As  storms  arise  at  sea,  she  tum'd  her  eyes 
To  burning  suns  upon  me,  and  did  dry 
The  streams  she  had  bestow'd,  leaving  me  worse 
And  more  contemn'd  than  other  little  brooks. 
Because  I  had  been  great.    In  short,  I  knew 
I  could  not  live,  and  therefore  did  desire 
To  die  reveng'd. 

Pha,  If  tortures  can  be  found 
Long  as  thy  natural  life,  resolve  to  feel 
The  utmost  rigour. 

Cle.  Help  to  lead  him  hence. 

[Philaster  creep j  out  of  the  bush. 

Phi.  Turn  back,  you  ravishers  of  innocence  ! 
Know  ye  the  price  of  that  you  bear  away 
So  rudely  ? 

Pha.  Who's  that? 

Dion.  'Tis  the  lord  Philaster. 

Phi.  'Tis  not  the  treasure  of  all  kings  in  one. 
The  wealth  of  Tagus,  nor  the  rocks  of  prarl 
That  pave  the  court  of  Neptune,  can  weigh 

down 
That  virtue.    It  was  I  that  hurt  the  princess. 
Place  me,  some  god,  upon  a  pyramis 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  discourse  to  all  the  under-world 
l"lie  worth  that  dwells  in  him  ! 

Pha.  How's  this  ? 

Bel.  My  lord,  some  man 
Weary  of  life,  that  would  be  glad  to  die. 

Phi.  Leave   these  untimely  courtesies,  Bel« 
lario. 

Bel.  Alas,  he's  mad!     Come, will  you  lead 
me  on } 

Phi.  By  all  the  oaths  that  men  ought  most 
to  keep, 
And  gods  to  punish  most  when  men  do  break. 
He  touch'd  her  not !  —  Take  heed,  Bellario, 
How  thou  dost  drown  the  virtues  thou  hast 

shown 
With  perjury.  —  By  all  that's  good,  'twas  I ! 
You  know  she  stood  betwixt  me  and  my  right. 

Pha.  Thy  ov^-n  tongue  be  thy  judge  ! 

Cle.  It  was  Philaster. 

Dion.  Is't  not  a  brave  boy  ? 
Well,  sirs,  I  fear  me  we  were  all  decciy'd. 

Phi.  Have  I  no  friend  here  ? 

Dion.  Yes. 

Phi.  Then  shew  it :  some 
Good  body  lend  a  hand  to  draw  us  nearer. 
Wauld  vou  have  tears  shed  for  you  when  you 

die  ? 
Then  lay  me  gently  on  his  neck,  that  there 
I  may  weep  floods  and  breathe  forth  my  spirit. 
'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 

[Embracing  Bellavho, 
Lock'd  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  arm -full  from  me :  this  had  been  a  ransom 
To  have  redeem' d  the  great  Augustus  Caesar, 
Had  he  been  taken.     You  hard-hearted  men, 
More  stony  than  these  mountains,  can  you  see 
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Such  clear  pure  blood  drop,  and  not  cut  your  flesh 
To  stop  his  life  ?  to  bind  whose  bitter  wounds. 
Queens  ought  to  tear  their  hair,  and  with  their 

tears 
Bathe  'cm.  —  Forgive  me,  thou  that    art   the 

wealth 
Of  poor  Fhilaster ! 

Enter  King,  Arethusa,  and  Guard. 

King.  Is  the  villain  ta'cn } 

Pha,  Sir,  here  be  two  confess  the  deed ;  but 
sure* 
It  was  Fhilaster. 

Phi.  Question  it  no  more ; 
It  was. 

King.  The  fellow  that  did  fight  with  him 
^ill  tell  us  that. 

Are.  Aye  me  !  I  know  he  will. 

King.  Did  not  you  know  him  ? 

Are.  Sir,  if  it  was  he. 
He  was  disguis'd. 

Phi.  I  was  so.*    Oh,  my  stars. 
That  I  should  live  still !    '  [Aside. 

King.  Thou  ambitious  fool, 
Thou  that  hast  laid  a  train  for  thy  own  life !  — 
Now  I  do  mean  to  do,  I'll  leave  to  talk. 
Bear  them  '  to  prison. 

Are.  Sir,  they  did  plot  together  to  take  hence 
This  harmless  life  ;  should  it  pass  unreveng'd, 
I  should  to  earth  go  weeping :  grant  me,  then. 
By  all  the  love  a  father  bears  his  child, 
Their  custodies,  and  that  I  may  appoint 
Their  tortures  and  their  deaths.^ 

Dum.  Death!  Soft;  our  law  will  not  reach 
that  for  this  fault. 

King.  'T'la  granted ;  tako  'cm  to  you  with  a 
guard.  — 
Come,  princely  Pharamond,  this  business  past, 
We  may  with  more  security  go  on 
To  your  intended  match. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Diox,  Clebemont,  and 

TURASILINE. 

Cle.  I  pray  that  this  action  lose  not  Fhilaster 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Dion.  Fear  it  not ;  their  over- wise  heads  will 
think  it  but  a  trick.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. -- Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Dion,  Clehemoxt,  atid  TiittAsiLiNE. 

Thra.  Has  the  King  sent  for  him  to  death  ? 

Dion.  Yes ;  but  the  King  must  know  'tis  not 
in  his  power  to  war  with  Heaven. 

Cle.  We  linger  time :  the  King  sent  for  Fhilas- 
ter and  the  headsman  an  hour  ago. 


1  tMrej  QXn.  1620  " snte  "  (evidently  a  mUtpriut  for 
'•■ure").  Later  win.  **My;"  tvliirh,  though  nonsense, 
satiaified  the  in«<dern  editors. 

3  /  wan  90]  i.  e.  I  waj<,  in  a  figurative  sense,  dis/ftuMed  t 
tSkf  word  in  still  applied  in  vulvar  langiiai^o  to  those  who  are 
dinordifred  or  deformed  hy  drink. 

3  cAem]  fV>  4to.  1(£!0.  Other  eds.  **  him  ;  '*  and  ao  the 
modem  editonk 

4  dfMtk$\  So  all  the  4toa.  Ful.  1679  ''  death  j »  and  au  the 
■UMiern  editcm 


Thra.  Are  all  his  wounds  well  ? 
Dion.  All ;  they  were  but  scratches ;  but  the 
loss  of  blood  made  <him  faint 
Cle.  We  dally,  gentlemen. 
Thra.  Away! 
Dion,  We'll  scuffle  hard  before  he  perish. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.  — XPmon. 

Enter  Fhilasteb,  Arethusa,  and  Bellario. 

Are.  Nay,  dear  Fhilaster,  grieve  not  j  we  are 
well, 

Bel.   Nay,   good  my  lord,  fbrbear;    we  are 
wondrous  well. 

Phi.  Oh,  Arethusa,  oh,  Bellario, 
Leave  to  be  kind ! 
I  shall  bo  shut  *  from  heaven,  as  now  from 

earth. 
If  you  continue  so.    I  am  a  man 
False  to  a  pair  of  the  most  trusty  ones 
That  ever  earth  bore :  can  it  bear  us  all  ?  ^^ 

Forgive,  and  leave  me.   But  the  King  hath  wear 
To  call  me  to  my  death :  oh,  shew  it  me. 
And  then  forget  me !  and  for  thee,  my  boy, 
I  shall  deliver  words  will  mollify 
The  hearts  of  beasts  to  spare  thy  innocence. 

Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  my  life  is  not  a  thing 
Worthy  your  noble  thoughts  !  'tis  not  a  life, 
'Tis  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  away. 
Should  I  outlive  you,  I  should  then  outlive 
Virtue  and  honour ;  and  when  that  day  comes, 
If  ever  I  shall  close  these  eyes  but  once. 
May  I  live  spotted  for 'my  perjury. 
And  waste  by  '  limbs  to  nothing  ! 

Are.  And  I  (the  woful'st  maid  that  ever  was, 
Forc'd  with  my  hands  to  bring  my  lord  to 

death) 
Do  by  the  honour  of  a  virgin  swear 
To  tell  no  hours  beyond  it ! 

Phi.  Make  me  not  hated  so.  ^ 

Are.  Come  from  this  prison  all  joyful  to  our 
deaths  ! 

Phi.  Feople  will  tear  me,  when  they  find  you 
true 
To  such  a  wretch  as  I ;  I  shall  die  loath'd. 
Enjoy  your  kingdoms  peaceably,  whilst  I 
For  ever  sleep  forgotten  with  my  faults  : 
Every  just  servant,'  every  miud  in  love. 
Will  have  a  piece  of  me,  if  you  be  true. 

Are.  My  dear  lord,  say  not  so. 

Bel.  A  piece  of  you ! 
He  was  not  bom  of  woman  ^  that  can  cut 
It  and  look  on. 

Phi.  Take  me  in  tears  betwixt  you,  for  my 
heart 
Will  break  with  shame  and  sorrow  .• 


6  shut]  So  4io.  I6Q0.    Other  eds.  "  shot ;  **  and  ao  the 
modem  editors ! 

«  fry]  8o  4to.  1622.    Otiier  eds. "  my ; "  and  ao  the  modem 
editon. 

7  sercaid]  See  note,  p.  162. 

8  vaman]  Ho  4ta  162a    Other  eds.  **  women ;  '*  and  ao 
the  modem  editurs. 

0  Take  me  in  te  rn  betwixt  jr<m,  for  mv  heart 
WiU  break  with  thame  and  MrrowJ  Stands  thus  in  old 
eds.: 

"  Take  me  in  tears  betwixt  you, 
For  my  heart  will  break  with  ahame  and  aorrow  **  — 
an  arrangement  followed  by  the  modem  editon,  Seward 
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Are,  "Why,  'tis  well, 

BeL  Lament  no  more. 

Phi.  Why,'  what  would  you  have  done, 
If  you  had  wrong'd  me  basely,  and  had  found 
Your  lilc  no  price  compared  to  mine  ?  *  for  love, 

sirs, 
Deal  witli  me  truly. 

BeL  'TwaJs  mistaken,  sir. 

Phi,  Why,  if  it  were  ? 

Bnl.  Then,  sir,  we  would  have  osk'd 
Your  pardon. 

Phi.  And  have  hope  to  enjoy  it  ? 

Are,  Enjoy  it !  ay. 

Phi.  Would  you  indeed  r  bo  plain. 

Bel.  We  would,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Forgive  me,  then. 

Are.  So,  so. 

Bel.  *Tis  as  it  should  be  now. 

Phi.  Lead  to  my  death.  [Exeunt. 

^  SCENE  III.  —  .4  State-room  in  (he  Pal<ice. 

Enter  Kixa,  Dion,  Cleremont,  Thrasiline,  and 
Attendants. 
King.  Gentlemen,  who  saw  the  prince  ? 
Cle.  So  please  you,  sir,  he's  gone  to  see  the 
city 
And  the  new  platform,  with  some  gentlemen 
Attendinfif  on  him. 

Ki)tfi.  Is  the  princess  ready 
To  bring;  her  prisoner  out  ? 
Thra.  She  waits  your  grace. 
Kinff.  Tell  her  we  stay.         {Exit  Thrasiline. 
Dion.  King,  you  may  be  deceiv'd  yet : 
The  head  you  aim  at  cost  more  setting  on 
Than  to  be  lost  so  lightly.'     If  it  must  off ; 
Like  a  wild  overflow,  that  swoops  before  him 
A   golden   stack,  and    "with    it    shakes    down 

bridges, 
CracklKhe  strong  hearts  of  pines,  whose  cable- 
roots 
Held  out  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thun- 
ders. 
And,  so  made  mightier,  takes  whole  villages 
Upon  his  back,  and  in  that  heat  of  pride 


(in  his  Postscript)  propomnK  to  read  "  For  else  my  keaHy" 
Ac.  —  *'  If  is  not  ea*y  to  explnin  in  Hober  lanpuaee  the  nip- 
tiirmw  cfTiifiions  of  love  and  Rrief ;  but  it  is  evident  that  their 
dividing  him  in  tea»  betwixt  thciii  wa.«  to  be  the  consequence 
of  hi«  lieart'R  breakincr,  not  the  prevention  of  it ;  it  must  be 
broken  before  it  could  he  dividrd.  The  word  dite,  therefore, 
should  tie  ntnick  out.»'  Masox,  —  who  did  not,  however, 
ob!«erve  that  the  lines  were  wronclj'  divided. 

1  Why]  Found  only  in  4to.  1020.    Not  in  modem  eds. 

2  Your  life  no  prien  eompar^d  to  mine  ?]  Old  eds.  "  My  life 
no  price  compared  to  yours."—  "  It  is  evidently,"  says  Mason, 
"  the  intention  of  Philaster^  in  this  speech,  to  de?!cribe  what 
he  considered  as  his  own  situation  at  the  moment.  I  have 
no  doubt,  therefore,  but  the  passage  is  ernmeous,  and  that  it 
ouirht  to  nm  thus  —....*  Your  life  no  price  compar'd  to 
mine.*  '/'hat  is.  Suppose  yourself  [yourselves]  in  the  same 
■itiiation  that  I  am  ;  that  you  had  wronged  me  basely,  as  I 
have  wronged  you,  and  had  found  that  your  life  was  [lives 
were]  of  no  value  compared  with  mine  ;  which  is  what  I 
feel  when  I  compare  my  life  with  youn«."  Mason  was  not 
aware  that  the  transixxsition  which  he  proposed  (and  which 
Wel)er  a<lopted)  had  been  made  long  aeo.  In  an  alteration 
of  Fhila.Her,  entitled  The  Restjiuration  (attributed  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  we  p.  159),  the  passage  stands  thus ; 

"  Pray  tell  me  now,  if  you  had  wronged  me  bawlv, 

And  found  your  life  no  price  cdtnpar'd  to  miNe,"'&c 
•  UgkU^]  I  e.  easily. 


'  Charges  strong  towns,  towers,  castles,  palaces. 
And  lays  them  desolate ;  so  shall  thy  head, 

!  Thy  noble  head,  bury  the  lives  of  thousands. 
That  must  bleed  \rith  thee  like  a  sacrifice, 
In  thy  red  ruins.  [Aside, 

Enter  Abethusa,  Piiilaster,  Bellaiuo  in  a  rob§ 
and  garland^*  and  Th&asiline.  ^ 

King.  How  now  ?  what  masque  is  this  r 
Bel.  Right  royal  sir,  I  should 
Sing  you  an  cpithalamium  of  these  lovers. 
But   having  lost   my  best   airs   with    my  for- 
tunes. 
And  wanting  a  celestial  harp  to  strike 
This  blessed  union  on,  thus  in  glad  story 
I  give  you  all.     These  two  fair  cedar- branches. 
The    noblest    of   the    mountain    where    they 

grew, 
Straightest  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 
ITie  worthier  beasts  have  made  their  lairs,  and 

slept 
Free  from  the  fervour  of*  the  Sirian  star 
And   the    fell   thimder-stroke,    free  from    the 

clouds. 
When  they  were  big  with  humour,  and  de- 

liver'd 
In  thousand  spouts  their  issues  to  the  earth  ; 
Oh,  there  was  none  but  silent  quiet  there  ! 
Till  never-pleas6d  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs. 
Base  imder-brambles,  to  divorce  these  branches ; 
And  for  a  while  they  did  so,  and  did  reign 
Over  the  mountain,  and  choke  •  up  his  beauty 
With  brakes,  rude  thorns  and  thistles,  till  the 

sun 
Scorch'd  them  even  to  the  roots  and  dried  them 

there : 
And  now  a  gentle  gale  hath  blown  again, 
l"liat  made  these  brandies  meet  and  twine  to- 
gether, 
Xever  to  be  divided.'     The  god  that  sings 
Ilis  holy  numbers  over  marriage-beds 
Hath  knit   their  noble  hearts;  and  hero  they 

stand 
Your  children,  mighty  King  :  and  I  have  done. 
King.  How,  how  r 

Are.  Sir,  if  you  love  it  in  plain  truth, 
(For  now  ^  there  is  no  masquing  in't,)  this  gen- 
tleman. 
The  prisoner  that  you  gave  me,  is  become 
My  keeper,  and  through  all  the  bitter  throes 
Your  jealousies  and  his  ill  fate  have  wrought 
him, 
I  Thus  nobly  hath  he  struggled,  and  at  length 
Arriv'd  here  my  dear  husband. 
King.  Your  dear  husband  !  — 
Call  in  the  Captain  of  the  Citadel.*  — 


4  in  a  robe  and  garland]  Qlo.  IG30  "  UfUk  a  garland  «(f 
jloaers  on*s  hradJ*'' 

i  th'-ferrour  of  ]  These  words  are  found  only  In  4lo.  1G20. 
Mot  in  modern  eds. 

f^duike]  Tlieobald  gave,  with  4to.  1C53  and  (oL  1G79, 
«'choak'd." 

7  divided]  Qto.  1G30  has  the  uncommon,  but  perhaps  more 
poetical  word,"unannM." 

«  now]  fio  4tos«.  1C20,  1622,  1G28.  Not  in  other  eds.  The 
Editors  of  1778,  f<uppot«ing  it  to  be  one  of  Theobald's  inter- 
polationM,  threw  it  out. 

c  Call  in  the  Captain  of  the  Citadel]  Here  perhap<i  an  attend- 
ant ^<hould  go 'out ;  but  that  the  Captain  of  the  Citadel  does 
j  not  enter,  \a  plain  from  tvhat  the  King  says  before  his  exit, 
I  "  Away  to  Uie  Citadel,"  &c.,  p.  Ic7. 


BCEXB  in.] 


PHILASTER, 
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There  you  shall  keep  your  wedding.    I'll  pro- 
vide 
A  masque  shall  make  your  Hymen  turn  his  saf- 
fron 
Into  a  sullen  coat,*  and  sing  sad  requiems 
To  your  departing  souls ; 
Blood  shall  put  out  your  torches  ;  and,  instead 
Of  gaudy  flowers  about  your  wanton  necks, 
An  axo  shall  hang  like  a  prodigiouv'  meteor, 
Ready  to  crop  your  loves'  sweets.    Hear,  you 

gods! 
From  this  time  do  I  shake  all  title  off 
Of  fether  to  this  woman,  this  base  woman ; 
And  what  there  is  of  vengeance  in  a  lion 
Chafd^    among  dogs  or    robb'd  of   his   dear 

young, 
The  same,  enforced  more  terrible,  more  mighty. 
Expect  from  me ! 
Are.  Sir,  by  that  little  life  I  have  left  to  swear 

by. 

There's  nothing  that  can  stir  me  from  myself. 
What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  without  repent- 
ance ; 
For  death  can  be  no  bugbear  unto  me, 
So  long  as  Pharamond  is  not  my  headsman. 
Dion,  Sweet  peace  upon  thy  soul,  thou  wor- 
thy maid. 
Whene'er  thou  diest !     For  this  time  I'll  excuse 

thee, 
Or  be  thy  prologue.  [Aside, 

Phi.  Sir,  let  me  speak  next ; 
And  let  my  dying  words  be  better  with  you 
Than  my  dull  living  actions.    If  you  aim- 
At  the  dear  life  of  this  sweet  innocent, 
You  are  a  tyrant  and  a  savage  monster. 
That  feeds  *  upon  the  blood  you  gave  a  life  to ; 
Your  memory  shall  be  as  foul  behind  you. 
As  you  arc  living ;  all  your  better  deeds  * 
Shall  be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble ; 
No  chronicle  shall  speak  you,  though  your  own, 
But  for  the  shame  of  men.     No  monument, 
Though  high  and  big  as  Pclion,  shall  be  able 
To  cover  this  base  murder :  make  it  rich 
With  brass,  with  purest  gold  and  shining  jas- 
per, 
like  the  Pyramides ;  lay  on  epitaphs 
Such  as  make  great  men  gods ;  my  little  mar- 
ble 
That  only  clothes  my  ashes,  not  my  faults, 
Shall  far  outshine  it.     And  for  after- issues. 
Think  not  so  madly  of  the  heavenly  wisdoms, 
That  they  will  give  you  more  for  your  mad 
rage 

1  jS  nuuqtu  shall  maJu  four  Hymen  turn  kia  aaffrmi 

Into  a  tuUen  coat]  "  Mr.  Warton,  in  hiR  notes  un  Milton's 
Allegro,  has  collected  variouH  instajices  from  old  authors  to 
pn)%'e  that  Hymen  was  always  appropriately  clothed  in 
salTron-coloared  robes  In  the  ancient  maiMiues  and  paseant- 
rien."    WxaxB. 

s  prodiruu$]  i.  e.  portentous. 

>  (Mf*d]  So  4ta  1030.  Other  eds.  '*  Chast "  and  **  Cast ; » 
the  modem  editont  ftive  the  latter  word. 

*  That  ft9i»^  &C.J  This  line  is  found  only  in  4to.  IGSO. 
Not  in  modem  ed& 


■  oil  yow  better  deeds 


Skill  be  in  water  wriu,  but  this  in  marble]  Here  Theobald 
citCM  Bbakejipeare's  Henry  the  lUghth  ; 

"  Jien's  evil  manners  lice  in  bnuM,  their  tfirtues 
We  torite  in  water." 
and  CatuUua ; 

**  /»  vfato  St  rapOh  scriben  oparUt  aquft." 


To  cut  off,  unless  it  be  some  snake,  or  some- 
thing 
Like  yourself,  that  in  his  birth  shall  strangle 

you. 
Remember    my  father.   King  !     there    was    a 

fault, 
But  I  forgive  it :  let  that  sin  persuade  you 
To  love  this  lady ;  if  you  have  a  soul, 
Think,  save  her,  and  be  saved.     For  myself^ 
I  have  so  long  expected  this  glad  hour, 
So  languished  under  you  and  daily  vrither'd, 
That,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  a  •  joy  to  die ; 
I  find  a  recreation  in't. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 
Gent.  Where  is  the  King  ? 
King.  Here. 

Gent.  Get  you  to  your  strength, 
And  rescue  the  prince  Pharamond  from  dan« 

ger; 
He's  taken  prisoner  by  the  citizens. 
Fearing  ^  the  lord  Philaster.  A 

Dion.  Oh,  brave  followers  !  •  ^ 

Mutiny,  my  fine  dear  countrymen,  mutiny  ! 
Now,  my   brave  valiant  foremen,  shew   your 

weapons 
In  honour  of  your  mistresses  1  [Aeide, 

Enter  a  Second  Gentleman. 
Sec,  Gent.  Arm,  arm,  arm,  arm !  • 
King.  A  thousand  devils  take  'cm ! 
Dion,  A  thousand  blessings  on  'em  I     [Aside, 
Sec.  Gent.  Arm,  O  King  !     The  city  is  m  mu- 
tiny. 
Led  by  an  old  grey  ruffian,  who  comes  on 
In  rescue  of  the  lord  Philaster. 
King.  Away  to  the  citadel !     I'll  see   tnem 
safe, 
And  then  cope  with  these  burghers.    Let  the 

guard 
And  all  the  gentlemen  give  strong  attenflance. 
[Exeunt  ail  except  Dion,  Clebemont,  and 

TURASILINE. 

Cle.  The  city  up  !•  this  was  above  our  wishes^ 

Dion,  Ay,   and  the  marriage  too.      By  my 
life. 
This  noble  lady  has  deceiv'd  us  aB. 
A  plague  upon  myself,  a  thousand  plagues, 
For  having  such  unworthy  thoughts  of  her  dear 

honour ! 
Oh,  I  could  beat  myself !  or  do  you  beat  me, 
And  I'll  beat  you ;    for  we  had  aU  one  thought. 

Cle.  No",  no,  'twill  but  lose  time. 

Dion.  You  say  true.  Arc  your  swords  sharp  ? 
—  Well,  my  dear  countrymen  What-ye-lacks,*" 
if  you  continue,  and  fall  not  back  upon  the  first 
broken  skin,"  I'll  have  you  chronicled  and  chron- 
icled, and   cut  and  chronicled,  and  aU-to-be- 


«  a]  Theobald  and  the  Editon  of  1778  gave  with  the  later 
eds.  "my." 

7  Fearing]  I.  e.  Fearing  for. 

«  followers]  Qto.  1G30  "  fellows." 

0  Arm^  arm,  arm,  arm]  So  4tos.  1033,  1G96.  Other  eds. 
"  Arm,  ami,  ann  ; ''  and  so  the  modem  editors. 

10  What^e-lacks]  i.  e.  shopkeepen,  —  "  what  do  you  lack," 
bein^  fonnerly  the  usual  addrew  of  the  London  shopkeepers 
to  the  passers  by.  —  So  4tos.  1630,  1633.  Later  eda.  "  What- 
y0-lack  ; "  and  so  the  modern  editors. 

"  skin]  Bo  4to.  1690.  Other  eda.  "ahin}"  aud  ■otbe 
modem  editon. 
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PHILASTER. 


[act  v. 


praised  and  sung  in  sonnets^i  and  bawled'  in 
new  brave  ballads,  that  all  tongues  shall  troul 
you  in  sacula  8<»nUorum%  my  kind  can-carriers. 

Thra,  What,  if  a  toy '  take  'em  i'  the  heels 
now,  and  they  run  all  away,  and  cry,  "  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost "  ? 

Dion.  Then  the  same  devil  take  the  foremost 
too,  and  souse  him  for  his  breakfast !  If  they 
all  prove  cowards,  my  curses  fly  amongst  them, 
and  be  speeding !  May  they  have  murrains 
reign  *  to  keep  the  gentlemen  at  home  unbound 
in  easy  frieze !  may  the  moths  branch  *  their 
velvets,  and  their  silks  only  be  worn  before  sore 
eyes  !  may  their  false  lights'  undo  'em,  and  dis- 
cover presses,  holes,  stains,  and  olducss  in  their 
stuffs,  and  make  them  shop-rid  !  may  they  keep 
whores  and  horses,  and  break  ;  and  live  mewed 
up  with  necks  of  beef  and  turnips  !  may  they 
have  many  children,  and  none  like  the  father  ! 
may  they  know  no  language  but  that  gibberish 
they  prattle  to  their  parcels,  unless  it  be  the 
^Mtish  '  Latin  they  write  in  their  bonds  —  and 
Vay  they  write  that  false,  and  lose  their  debts  ! 

Re-enter  Kino. 

King,  Now  the  vengeance  of  all  the  gods  con- 
found them  !  How  they  swarm  together  !  what 
a  hum  they  raise  !  —  Devils  choke  your  wild 
throats !  —  If  a  man  had  need  to  use  their  val- 
ours, he  must  pay  a  brokage  for  it,  and  then 
bring  'em  on,  and  they  will  fight  like  sheep. 
*Tis  Philaater,  none  but  Philaster,  must  allay 
this  heat :  they  will  not  hear  me  speak,  but  fling 
dirt  at  me  and  call  me  tyrant.  Oh,  run,  dear 
friend,  and  bring  the  lord  Philaster  !  speak  him 
fair ;  call  him  prince  ;  do  him  all  the  courtesy 
you  can ;  commend  me  to  him.  Oh,  my  wits, 
my  wits  !  [Exit  Cleremoxt. 

1  and  hlAo-he-^aiafd  and  tung  in  sonnets]  Altered  by 
Theobald  tn  *<  and  Kung  in  all-to-be-praiadd  sonnets ;  '*  which 
the  Bucceedins  editdn  irive ! 

«  bawled]  Old  eds. "  bath'd.*'  Theobald  printed  "gra%'ed ; " 
and  no  his  succewont.  I  liave  adopted  the  conjecture  of 
Heath  (J^S.  J^otesJ,  which  is  at  least  better  and  nearer  to 
the  trace  of  tlie  old  letteni  than  "  graved." 

3  toy]  i.  e.  whim. 

*  reign]  The  Editow  of  1778  and  Weber  print "  rain  "  ! 

ft  branch]  L  e.  enibruider.  figure,  oprig. 

«  false  livhts]  Were  uaed,  it  would  pcem,  in  the  nhops  of 
divhone^t  London  tradesmen,  to  enable  them  to  palm  ii|xm 
their  customers  injured  or  inferior  goods.    In  Middleton's 
Michaelmas  Term^  the  rascally  woollen-dni|)er  Quomodo 
has  an  assistant  named  Falselig'htjWhom  he  thus  addresses  ; 
*'  Go,  make  my  coarse  commodities  look  slcbk ; 
With  subtle  art  beguile  the  honest  eye : 
Me  near  to  my  trap-window,  cunning  Falselight" 
fVorksy  i.  4i21.  ed.  Dyce. 

7  goatish]  Qto.  leao  "  gotish."  Qtos.  1022,  lfi28  •»  eoat- 
Ish."  Later  eds.  ** goarifh."  Theobald  printed  "Gothic" 
(a  reading  previously  given  in  The  Restavration^  an  altera- 
tion of  tbix  piny  anributed  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  see 
p.  159) ;  and  w  his  successors.—  That  *'  goatish,"  i.  e.  rank, 
conrso,  barbarous,  is  the  genumo  word,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt:  in  Ilurmanni  Fulgaria  we  find,  "The 
ranke  sauour  of  gates  is  applied  to  them  that  wyll  not  come 

out  »f  theyr  baudy  [i.  e.  foul,  barbarous]  latyn. -  gui 

harbariem  nunquam  ezuunt.^*  Sig.  R  vi.  ed.  1530 ;  and  in 
Drayton's  minor  Cobham  to  Duke  Ilumphreyf 

"  Which  in  the  OoUsh  Island  t(mgue  were  taught." 
Todd  in  his  additions  to  Johnson's  Diet  (2ives,on  thr.  strength 
tfthe  present  passage^  "  Goariih,  adj.  (from  goar.)  Patched, 
mean,  doggerel ; "  and.  what  is  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
Ricbardaon  in  his  very  leamod  work  has  borrowed  fn>ai 
TWM  Ihla  precious  adjective  and  the  example  of  its  use. 


Dion.  Oh,  my  brave  countrymen  !  as  I  live, 
I  will  not  buy  a  pin  out  of  your  walls  for  this ; 
nay,  you  shall  cozen  me.  and  I'll  thank  you, 
and  send  you  brawn  and  bacon,  and  soil  you 
every  long  vacation  a  brace  of  foremen,*  that  at 
Michaelmas  shall  come  up  fat  and  kicking. 

[Aside. 

King.  What  they  will  do  with  this  poor  prince, 
the  gods  know,  and  I  fear. 

Dion.  Why,  sir,  they'll  flay  him,  and  make 
church-buckets  on's  skin,  to  quench  rebellion  ; 
then  clap  a  rivet  in's  sconce,*  and  hang  him  up 
for  a  sign. 

Enter  Philaster  and  Cleremoxt, 
King.  Oh,    worthy   sir,   forgive   me  !  do   not 

make 
Your  miseries  and  my  faults  meet  together, 
To  bring  a  greater  danger.     Be  yourself. 
Still  sound  amongst  dLeaaes.     I  have  wrong'd 

you  ; 
And  though  I  find  it  last,  and  beaten  to  it. 
Let  first  your  goodness  know  it.     Calm  the  peo- 
ple. 
And  be  what  you  were  born  to :  take  your  love, 
And  with  her  my  repentance,  all  *°  my  wishes 
And  all  my  prayers.     By  the   gods,  my  heart 

speaks  this ; 
And  if  the  least  fall  from  me  not  perform' d. 
May  I  be  struck  with  thunder  I 

Phi.  Mighty  sir, 
I  will  not  do  your  greatness  so  much  wrong, 
As  not  to  make  yo\ir  word   truth.      Free  the 

princess 
And  the  poor  boy,  and  let  me  stand  the  shock 
Of  this  mad  sea-breach,  which  I'll  either  turn. 
Or  perish  with  it. 
King.  Let  your  own  word  free  them. 
Phi.  Then  thus  I  take  my  leave,  kissing  your 

hand, 
And  hanging  on  your  royal  word.     Be  kingly. 
And  he  not  mov'd,  sir :  I  shall  bring  you " 

peace 
Or  never  bring  myself  back. 

King.  All  the  gods  go  with  thee.         [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  — A  Street. 

Enter  an  old  Captain  and  Citizens  toith  Phara- 
MOND  prisoner. 
Cap.  Come,  my  brave  myrmidons,  let  us  fall       '^ 
on  ! 
Let  your  "  caps  swarm,  my  boys,  and  your  nim- 
ble tongues 
Forget  vour  mother- gibberish  of  "  what  do  you 
Tack,"  " 


*  soil  you  every  long  vacation  a  brace  of  foremen]  **  &i7,  to 

fatten  completely."    "  Soiling,  the  last  fattening  Ibod  given 

to  fowls  when  they  are  taken  up  from  the  stack  or  bam- 

do<ir,  and  cooped  for  a  few  days."    Forby*8   Vocob.  of  East 

I  Jlnglia.    Foremm  can  only  be  a  sort  of  cant  name  for  geese. 

I       "  sconce]  i.  c.  head. 

I      10  all]  5^  4tos.  1(120, 1622, 1028.  Later  eds.  "  and ; "  which 
I  the  UKidem  editors  give. 

"  and  sothcmod- 
from 


I       «>  you]  SSo  4ln.  HBO.   Later cds.  "your; 

'  em  editor-*,— TheolMild  excepted,  who  gave  *'you' 

,  c()njccture. 

I      I'-!  your]  So  4to.  1G20.    Other  eds.  "  onr ; "   and  so  tbt 

j  modern  editors. 

1      13  vhat  do  you  lack]  Seo  note,  p.  187. 
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And  set  your  mouths  ope,'  children,  till  your 

palates 
Fall  frighted  half  a  fathom  past  the  cure 
Of  btiy-8alt  and  gross  pepper,  and  then  cry, 
Philaster,  brave  Philastcr  !     Let  Philaster 
Be  deeper  in  request,  my  ding-a-dings,* 
My  pairs  of  dear  indentures,  kings  of  clubs,' 
Than  your  cold  water-camlets,  or  your  paintings 
Spitted  with  copper.*     Let  not  your  hasty  silks. 
Or  your   branch' d   cloth  of  bodkin,*  or  your 

tissues. 
Dearly  beloved  of  spic'd  coke  and  custard, 
Your  Robin-hoods,   Scarlets,   and   Johns,*  tie 

your  aifections 
In  darkness  to  your  shops.    No,  dainty  duckers,^ 
Up  with  your  three-pil'd*  spirits,  your  wrought 

valours ;  • 
And  let  your  uncut  cholcrs  '^  make  the  King  feel 
The  measure  of  your  mightiness.    PhUaster ! 
Cry,  my  rose-nobles,"  cry ! 

1  ap«]  So  4to.  1G90.  Other  ed«.  **  up ; "  and  so  the  mod- 
em editon. 

2  din^-a-dmgs]  Bo  4to.  1C30.  Other  eds.  "  dimg^onga  ;  '* 
and  Mu  the  modem  editors. 

3  kinfg  of  dubg]  Clubu  were  fiirmerly  th«*  f.ivourite  wcap- 
on:)  of  the  London  slmpkeepcre,  which,  when  a  fray  arose 
in  the  «ireet«,  their  apprentice*  were  always  ready  to  lue. 

*  SpiUed  with  copper]  "  I  have  ventured,"  says  Theobald, 
"  to  -iibiitituto  moUedt  i.  e.  itprinklod  with  copper,  as  uiir 
pamted  papers  for  hanirings  are,  to  resemble  gold  and  look 
gaudy."  And  so  his  8UCcet)!<ors.  Heatli  conjectup-d 
»♦. -spirted."  MS,  Jfotes.  —  *' SpUted^*  \h  rieht ;  and  the 
context  might  have  shown  Theobald  that  clothi«,  not  papers, 
vtet-  meant  by  "  paintinf^"  We  read  of  **  cloth  of  gold 
brofked  upon  sattin  ground,  and  blue  cloth  of  silver  brorktd 
upon  xaiin  ground."  Strutt's  Dreaa  and  Habits^  Sec  ii.  213. 
And  Cotgrave  has  '*  Brochi,  Broached,  apUud ;  almi,  jtrotfly 
atitched;  svwed  »r  set  with  jp-eat  stitches."  FreiuhrEnslish 
Diet.  ed.  1650.  In  The  Rates  of  Marthandites^  &c.,  1635, 
under  the  head  of  "  Silke<f  wrought,"  is  "  Bridges  Battin 
tinceleJ  with  Copper."    Big.  E.  8. 

6  branched  el»th  of  borfkin]  Bodkin  is  a  corruption  of  baud- 
kin.  »*  Bandtkyn  cloth  ol  sylk,  olocericus."  Prompt.  Pare. 
in  V.  ed.  HDiK  "  Baldakinnsy  Balddnnus^  Pannus  omnium 
ditiriHimus,  cujus  utpote  stamen  ex  tilo  auri,  subtemen  ex 
serico  legitur,  plumariu  operH  intertextus  ("  branchM  "),  sic 
dictu«  quod  Baldaceo^  seu  Babylone  in  Pen*ide,  in  Occiden- 
tale^  provincias  deferretur."  I)u  Cango,  Otoss.  in  v.  "  Ob- 
servat  denique  Bcaliger  in  Notis  ad  Caiullum  Babylonica 
appellasse  veteros  quccumque  acu  picta  crant,  licet  in  Baby> 
Ionia  facta  non  e»ent."  Id.  in  v.  Baudefuinus.  Nares  de- 
tlneM  it,  after  Du  Cango,  "  the  richest  kind  of  stiiflf,  the  web 
being  gold,  and  the  woof  silk,  with  embroidery."  Oicss.  in 
Baudkin.  Stmtt  observes  that  **  it  waM  probably  known 
upon  the  Continent  some  time  before  it  was  brought  into 
this  kingduni ;  for  Uenry  the  Third  itppears  to  have  been  the 
firvt  English  monarch  that  uned  the  cloth  of  Baudkins  fur 
his  vei^ture."  Dress  and  Habits,  dec.  li.  130  ;  and  afterwards 
citej  frum  tlie  Wardrobe  Inventories  of  Henry  the  FifUi  and 
Henry  the  Eighth,  **baudek^  of  purple  silk,"  "white 
baudekyn  of  gold,"  '*  blue,  white,  green,  and  crimson  baude- 
iins  with  flowers  of  gold,"  "  green  baudUans  of  Venice 
gold."  ii.  213. 

•  Robtn-hoadM,  SearUU^  and  Johns]  "  All,  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  story  of  Robin  Hood  must  know  that  Scarlet 
and  John  were  two  of  his  fiivourite  dependants."  Theo- 
bald. 

7  dockers]  i.  e.  cringers,  bowers  —  alluding  to  their  duck- 
tag  (bowing)  to  customers. 

•  three-pWd]  Is  frequently  used  by  our  early  writers  met- 
aphorically, and  with  much  lees  propriety  than  in  this  inin- 
nmg  harangue  to  shopkeepers :  three-pile  was  velvet  of  the 
richest  and  strongest  quality  ;  "  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought,"  savs  Nares  (Otoss.  m  v.),  '<  that  there  wai  a  tliree- 
fold  iiccumuiation  of  the  outer  substance  or  pile." 

*  tmlavrs]  Another  quibble :  vs/vre  (sometimes  spelt  vo- 
Imrr)  is  velvet 

w  cMsrs]  Another  play  on  words,  ato.  16Q0  **  coloan.'* 
Qtos.  leea,  leOS  *'Collers."  Later  eds.  ''Coller.'*  Tbe 
modern  editon  give  "  cboler." 

11  rstse-neMss]  **  A  fMS-neMs  was  a  gold  coin,  straek  origi- 
naliy  in  the  nign  of  EJward  III.  and  stamped  with  a  roee. 


All.  Philaster!  Philastcr! 
Cap.  How  do  you  like  this,  my  lord-prince  r  *• 
These  are  mad  boys,  I  tell  you ;  these  are  things 
That  will  not  strike  their  top-sails  to  a  foist, ^> 
And  let  a  man  of  war,  an  argosy, 
Hull  and  cry  cockles. 

Pha.  Why,  you  rude  slave,  do  you  know 
what  you  do  ? 

Cap.  My  pretty  prince  of  puppets,   we   do 

know ; 
And  give  your  greatness  warning  that  you  talk 
No  more  such  bug's -words,'*  or  that  soldcr'd 

crown 
Shall  be  scratch'd  with  a  musket. '*    Dear  prince 

Pippin, 
Down  with  your  noble  blood,  or,  as  I  live, 
ril  have  you  coddled. — Let  him   loose,  my 

spirits : 
Make  us  a  round   ring  with  your  bills,'*  my 

Hectors, 
And  let  us  see  what  this  trim  man  dares  do. 
Now,  sir,  have  at  you  I  here  I  lie  ;  • 

And  with  this  swashing  blow  (do  you  see,,  sweet 

prince  r)  " 
I  could  hock  '^  your  grace,  and  hang  you  up 

cross-legg'd. 
Like  a  hare  at  a  poulter's,'*  and  do  this  with  this 

wiper. 

worth  &s.  8d."  Waaca.  In  our  author*8  time,  its  value  waa 
considerably  higher. 

IS  prince]  (Ho.  1630  «  prisoner,"  —  rightly,  perhaps. 

1^  That  will  not  strike  their  top-sails  to  a  foigt. 
And  let  a  man  qf  war,  an  argosy, 
Hull  and  cry  codtles]  **  A /nut  means  a  small  vessel  with 
sails  and  oary,  called  f^ste  in  French,  and  fusta  in  Italian. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  barge  was  formerly  called  the  gaUey- 
foisL"  Masox.  *'  An  argosy  —  any  large  vessel,  so  called 
from  Jason's  large  ship  Argo  [the  most  probable  derivation 
of  the  word].  A  vessel  is  said  to  hull,  when  she  floats,  or 
rides  idle  to  and  fro  upon  the  water."  Thxobald.  Nares 
{(iloss.  in  V.  Foist)  explains  the  present  passage  thu8-> 
"  They  will  not  yield  to  an  inferior  vessel,  and  sufler  a  man 
of  war,  m  which  they  are,  to  lie  inactive  and  in  bass  trafie  : " 
but  he  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  latter  part .  Weber 
rightly  obscr\'es  that  *^  foist  evidently  alludfrt  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  or  any  other  barge  gorgeously  painted,  in  reference 
to  the  gaudy  apparel  and  effeminacy  of  Pharamond "  (so 
again  Fletcher  in  The  Woman's  Prite,  act  ii.  sc.  6.,  has 
*»  painted  foist") ;  and  »'  a  man  of  war"  as  evidently  re- 
fers to  Philaster.  According  to  Gn>tt>,  "  To  cry  coekUs"  ii 
"  to  be  hanged  ;  perhaps  from  the  noim;  made  whilst  stran- 
gling."    Class.  IHcL  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue. 

14  bug''s-words]  i.  e.  swaggering,  high-sounding  words,  -> 
properly,  torriflc  words,  fmm  bug,  a  goblin :  such  at  least  is 
Its  genemlly  received  etymolosy  j  but  Richardson  {Diet,  in 
V.)  considers  "  frii|r-word  "  as  merely  a  form  of  "  big 
word."  — Here  Theobald  and  his  successors  print  "bug- 
words ; "  and  so  too  Giflbrd  in  Perkin .  Warbeek  (Ford's 
Works,  ii.  65),  though  the  old  ed.  of  that  play  has  **  bugs- 
words."  Compare  Nash  ;  "  Thats  a  bugges  word."  Strongs 
Ifewes  of  the  intercepting  eertame  Letters,  ^c,  1592,  8ig.  I. 

15  scratched  with  a  musket]  The  Captain  is  still  quibbling, 
musket  (firom  which  perhaps  the  weapon  had  its  name)  be- 
ing a  male  sparrow-hawk  :  "  all  these  kind  of  hawkea  haue 
their  male  birds  and  cockes  ...  as  ...  the  Sparrow- 
hawke  his  Musket."  The  Books  of  F\iUonrie,  &c  by  Tur- 
bervile,  1611,  p.  3. 

10  bills]  i.  e.  a  kind  of  pikes  or  halberds  with  hooked 
points :  see  the  wood-cut  in  Maloiic's  Shakespeare  (by  Bos- 
well),  vii.  87. 

17  do  you  see.  sweet  prince  1]  Qto.  1630  "  doe_  you  liiifl^e 
sweete  Prince  1"  Qto.  1GS3  **do  you  see  sweete  Prinesl** 
(which  reading  I  have  adopted).  Later  eds.  "  do  you  tweet 
Prince  1 ", "  do  you  sweat  Prince  T  ", "  do  you  swet  Prince  1 ' , 
and  "  do  you  swear  Prince  1 "  Theobald  and  his  succesion 
give  *<  do  you  sweat,  prince  ?  " 

»  koek]  i.  e.  hough.  So  4to.  lG3a  Later  eds.  "hulk  » 
and  "  huUce ; "  and  so  the  modem  editors. 

»  poulter*s]  The  old  and  common  torm  of  the  woid  j  yit 
Theobald  printed  **  poalterei>s.'* 
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Phti,  Tou  will  not  see  me  murder'd,  wicked 

villains? 
Fint  CU.  Yee,  indeed,  will  we,  air ;  we  have 
not  seen  one 
For  •  a  great  while. 

Cap,  He  would  have  weapons,  would  he  ? 
Give  him  a  broadside,  my  brave  boys,  with  your 

pikes; 
Branch  '  mc  his  skin  in  flowers  like  a  sattin. 
And  between  every  flower  a  mortal  cut.  — 
Your  royalty  shall  ravel.  —  Jag  him,  gentlemen ; 
1*11  have  him  cut  to  the  kell,'  then  down  the 

seams. 
O  for  a  whip  to  make  him  galloon-laces  ! 
ril  have  a  coach-whip. 

Pha,  Oh,  spare  me,  gentlemen ! 
Cap,  Hold,  hold ; 
The  man  begins  to  fear  and  know  himself : 
He  shall  for  this  time  only  be  secl'd  up 
With  a  feather  through  his  nose,*  that  ho  may 

only 
See  heaven,  and  think  whither  *  he  is  going. 
Nay,  my  beyond-sea  sir,  we  'will  proclaim  you  : 
You  Would  bo  king  ! 

Thou  tender  heir  apparent  to  a  church-ale,* 
Thou  slight  prinde  of  single  sarcenet. 
Thou  royal  ring-tail,'  tit  to  fly  at  nothing 
But  poor  men's  poultry,  and  have  every  boy 
Beat  thee  from  that  too  with  his  bread  and 
butter ! 
Pha,  Gods  keep  me  from  these  hell-hounds  ! 
First  Cit,  Shall's  gold  him,  captain  ? 
Cap.  No,  you  shall  spare  his  dowcets,  my 
dear  donscls ;  ** 


I  Fvr\  Mason'8  correction.  Old  eds.  "  foe."  Theobald 
printed  "so  "  from  Sym|won*«  conjecture,  —  a  reading  also 
found  in  the  alteration  of  PkiUuler  called  The  Re^taurtUion 
^attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Huckinghaiii,  see  p.  15<J).  The 
Sditoriiof  1778  gave  "  foe,"  and  defended  it  in  a  note  !  Fnim 
thin  place  to  the  end  of  the  play  4to.  It^  ix  most  absurdly 
at  variance  with  the  authont^  text :  see  p.  157. 

s  Branch]  i.  e.  embroider,  figure,  cprig. 

s  kein  *-Tho  caiilc  about  hi**  [the  hart'.<]  paunch  i«  called 
bis  JPt//."  The  J^'^fhU  An  af  Fenerie,  ice.  by  Turbervile, 
1611,  p.  244. 

*  seeVd  up 

Wiik  a  feather  through  hu  nme]  "  SeeVd  [Fr.  gUlrr]  is  a 
term  in  falconry :  when  a  hawk  is  first  taken,  a  thread  is 
run  through  its  eyelids  so  that  fho  may  see  very  little,  [or  not 
at  all]  to  make  her  the  belter  endure  the  hood."  Theobald. 
Bee  The  Booke  of  Falconrie^  &c.  by  Turbervile,  1611,  pp. 
91,88,  100.  Sometimes  a  small  feather  was  used  for  tins 
purpose. 

6  vhilhfr]  "  I  believe  we  should  read  *  thUherhe  is  going,' 
instead  of  *  whither ;  *  and  the  meaning  is,  we  will  confine 
his  eyes  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  shall  see  nothing  but 
heaven,  and  think  that  he  is  going  there.  If  a  pidgeon  be 
hoodwinked  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  receive  no  light 
but  fmm  above,  it  will  arise  perpendicularly  till  it  dies:  to 
this  tlie  citizen  alludes."    Masoti. 

0  a  church-ale]  *'  Is  a  festival  to  commemorate  the  dedica- 
tion ot  a  church."    Mabow. 

'f  ritifftail]  *'  Is  a  sort  of  a  kite  with  a  whitish  tail." 
Thbubau). 

>  donseU]  i.  e.  youths  ( — so,  in  the  last  speech  of  this 
•cene  tlie  Captain  calls  tliem  "  sweet  youths  " — ),  proi)erly, 
young  gentlemen  professing  arms  and  not  yet  knighted  ; 
LotD  LaL  domicellusydomdlus,  Ital.  damigello^  doniello,  Span. 
doHielj  Fr.  datnoueL  Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  Domel  del 
PhebOf  a  hero  in  a  celebrated  Spanish  romance,  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  production  of  this  play,  had  been  translated 
into  Engli>h  under  the  title  of  The  Mirrour  of  Knighthood.  .  . 
The  Mirrour  qf  Princely  Deede*  and  Knighthood^  utkerein  is 
shetoed  the  fforthinesse  of  the  Knight  qfthe  Sunne  and  his 
Brother  Rosicleerj&c.  4to.  (published  in  Parts,  with  varioits 
dates).  The  Captain  oresently  calls  Philaster  "  mv  niyal 
BMidisr,"  and  asks  it  he  is  "  free  as  Phabus.^*  AlluBioiis 
<o  tlMM  peiBontfes  occur  in  several  other  old  dnunaa. 


As  you  respect  the  ladies,  let  them  flourish : 
The  curses  of  a  longing  woman  kill 
As  speedy  as  a  plague,  boys. 

Firsl  CU,  I'll  have  a  leg,  that's  certain. 
Sec,  CU,  I'll  have  an  arm. 
Third  CU,  I'll  have  his  nose,''  and  at  mine  ^ 
own  charge  build 
j  A  college  and  clap  it  upon  the  gate. 
I      Fourth  CU,  I'll  have  his  little  gut  to  string  a 
I  kit  with : 

I  For  certainly  a  royal  gut  will  sound  like  silver. 
Pha,  Would  they  were  in  thy  belly,  and  I  past 
My  pain  once ! 

Fifth  CU,  Good  captain,  let  me  have  his  liver 

to  feed  ferrets. 
Cap,  Who  will  have  parcels  else  ?  speak. 
Pha.  Good  gods,  consider  mo  !     I  shall  be 

tortur'd. 
First  Cit.  Captain,  I'll  give  you  the  trimming 
of  your  two-hand  sword. 
And  let  me  have  his  skin  to  make  fedse  scab- 
bards. 
Sec,  CU.  He  had  no  horns,  sir,  had  he  ? '® 
Cap,  No,  sir,  he's  a  pollard :  " 
What  wouidst  thou  do  with  horns  ? 

Sec,  CU,  Oh,  if  he  had  had," 
I  would  have  made  rare  hafts  and  whistles  of 

'em  ; 
But  his  shin-bones,   if  they  be  sound,   shall 
serve  me. 

Enter  Philaster. 
AH,   Long  live  Philaster,  the  brave  prince 

Philaster ! 
Phi.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.     But  why  are 
these 
Kude  weapons  brought  abroad,  to  teach  your 
hands 
I  Uncivil  trades  ? 
'       Cap.  My  royal  Rosicleer,** 
We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guard,  thy  roar- 
ers ;»* 
And  when  thy  noble  body  is  in  durance. 
Thus  do  we  clap  our  musty  murrions  **  on. 
And  trace  the  streets  in  terror.     Is  it  peace. 
Thou  Mars  of  men  r  is  the  King  sociable, 
And  bids  thee  live  r  art  thou  above  thy  foemen. 
And  free  as  Phc^bus  r  ^^  speak.   If  not,  this  stand 


I  •  m  have  his  nose^  &c.]  "  An  allusion  to  Brazen-Nose  Col- 
lege at  Oxford."    Weber. 

I       10  He  had  no  horns,  airy  had  he  7]  The  Editors  of  1778 

I  printed  ••  Jfr.  has  no  horns,  sir,  has  he  7  "  an  alteration,  liiey 

I  sav,  "  which  from  the  other  part<4  of  the  dialogue  seems  ab- 

j  solutcly  neres!<ar>'  "  !   and  so  Weber. 

I  Ha  pollard]  '^  A  pollard  amongst  gardeners  is  an  old  free 
which  has  t)een  often  lopped  ;  but  amongst  hunters  a  stag 

I  or  male  deer,  which  has  cast  its  head  or  honis."  Theo- 
bald.   Tlie  latter  sisnifiration  of  the  word  is  given  in  Cock- 

I  eram's  Diet,  and  probably  may  be  found  (though  i  have  not 
met  with  it)  in  some  of  the  old  book.-*  on  hunting. 

j       i^  he  had  had]  So  4tus.  1G22, 1(>J8  (the  passage  is  not  in  4to. 

'  1620  —  see  note  i,  above).    Later  eds.  '^  he  had ; "  and  so  tlie 

I  mtnlern  edi!«»rs. 

I       "  Ro  ft  deer]   See  note  '. 


14  roarers]  Or  roaring  boys,  was  a  cant  name  for  a  wt  of 
quarrelsome  bullying  l>laues,  who,  when  this  play  was 
written  and  long  after,  infested  the  streets  of  Londtm  :  the 
allusions  to  them  in  our  early  dramas  are  innumerable; 
but  for  an  elaborate  picture  of  a  roarer,  see  particularly  A 
Fair  ^uarel,  Middleton's  Works,  vol.  iii.  ed.  Dyce. 

i&  murrions]  i.  e.  steel  caiie,  plain  helmets. 

19  Phftbus]  Another  allusioo  to  the  Dvnid  dd  Pheboi  we 
note  K 
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Of  roYfd  blood  shall  be  abroach,  a-tilt, 
And  run  even  to  the  Ices  of  honour. 

Phi.  Hold,  and  be  satisfied :  I  am  myself ; 
Free  as  my  thoughts  are ;  by  the  gods,  I  am  ! 

Cap,  Art  thou  the  dainty  darling  of  the  Xing  P 
Art  thou  the  Hylas  to  our  Hercules  ? 
Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  regarded  scarlets 
Kiss  their  £pimm'd  goUs,*  and  cry  **We  are 

your  servants  "  r 
Is  the  court  navigable,  and  the  presence  stuck 
With  flags  of  friendship  }    If  not,  wo  are  thy 

castle, 
And  this  man  sleeps. 

Phi.  I  am  what!  desire*  to  be,  your  friend ; 
I  am  what  I  was  bom  to  be,  your  prince. 

Pha.  Sir,  there  is  some  humanity  in  you ; 
You  have  a  noble  soul :  forget  my  name, 
And  know  my  misery ;  set  me  safe  aboard . 
From  these  wild  cannibals,  and,  as  I  live, 
1*11  quit  this  land  for  ever.    There  is  nothing,  — 
Peri)ctual  prisonment,  cold,  hunger,  sickness 
Of  all  sorts,  all  dangers,  and  all  together,^ 
Tlie  worst  company  of  the  worst  men,  madness, 

age. 
To  bo  as  many  creatures  as  a  woman, 
And  do  as  all  they  do,  nay,  to  despair,  — 
But  I  would  rather  make  it  a  new  nature. 
And  hve  with  all  those,  than  endure  one  hour 
Amongst  these  wild  dogs. 

Phi.  I  do  pity  you.  — Friends,  discharge  your 
fears ; 
Deliver  me  the  prince  :  I'll  warrant  you 
I  shall  be  old  enough  to  find  my  safety. 

Third  Cit.  Good  sir,  take  heed  he  does  not 
hurt  you ; 
lie  is  a  fierce  man,  I  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Cap.  Prince,  by  your  leave,  I'll  have  a  sur- 
cingle. 
And  mail  ^  vou  like  a  hawk. 


1  thrir  sTumm^d  goU^]  i.  e.  their  hands  (or  rather  fidt*,  paw«), 
to  which  some  Mirt  of  pim  had  heen  applied  either  for  iU  per- 
fume or  its  bleaching  quality.  B.  Joniiori  wpeakd  uf  eflem- 
iiiate  perxons  **  hUaching  their  hands  at  midnisht,  guminine 
and  bridling  their  bvardx  *'  &r.  Discooerie.i^  tVorks^  (by  Git- 
fonn,  ix.  'Joa.  Theobalil  rhof«e  to  print  *»  the  fgatii-gols  ;  " 
wJiich  Nares  (in  Qhts.)  ^ives  aa  a  legitimate  compound, 
anil  t)iippo!tC!<  to  mean  clammy  handrf. 

s  /  de4irt\  Bo  folio  1C79.  Oilier  oA*.  "  /  do  duire ; ''  and 
M>  ihu  modern  editors,— Theobald  excepted. 

*  aiekness 

Of'aJl  sorUf  all  dangersy  and  all  together]  So  folio  1G79. 
The  earlier  eda. 

**  ticknetse^ 
O/all  0orUf  of  a//  dangers^  and  altogether ;  '* 
and  w)  the  B<litur-i  of  1778  and  Weber  —  except  tliat  thev 
threw  <»ut  the  comma  aficr  »•  Micknes-n "  and  printed  "all 
K'treth^r.*'     Theobald  gave  the  pa.siMge  Uiu«  altered  by 
Seward  ; 

**  siekneKSf 
JtU  dangers  ofaU  sorts,  and  all  together.** 

*  mad]  So  the  folio  M»79,  where  the  word  i«8pelt  "male." 
All  the  other  old  edi*.  "  make." —  **  Swrin^ia  generally 
menns*  a  girth  or  the  sirdle  of  a  rawoek  ;  but  m  the  present 
ca-e  I  wiiipect  the  word  to  signify  the  hood  in  which  the 
hawk  woM  nailed  or  xhnHided.    Thi«  meaning  of  mailed  is 

fn  veil  by  the  DuchoRs  of  Gloucei*ter*«  speech  in  Henry  VI. 
art  ii.  when  nhe  \»  led  through  the  streets  wrapped  up  in 
the  i<hcet  of  penance  ; 

*  Methinks  I  should  not  thus  he  led  along, 
MaiPd  up  in  shaiue.' '» —  Wkber. 
Smrrimgle.  could  never  signify  a  "  hood  : "  the  meaning  of 
Che  pm<ent  pawage  Is  evidently,  —  I'll  have  a  girth  or  band, 
and  piniim  yon,  or  fasten  down  your  wings,  like  a  hawk : 
^  MiU  a  hawk  ia  to  wrap  her  up  in  a  luuidkeicliief  or  other 


Phi.  Away,  away,  there  is  no  danger  in  him : 
Alas,  he  had  rather  sleep  to  shake  his  fit  off ! 
Look  you,  friends,  how  gently  he  leads  !    Upon 

my  word. 
He's  tame  enough,  he  necd[8]  no  further  watch- 
ing.* 
Good  my  friends,  go  to  your  houses, 
And  by  me  have  your  pardons  and  my  love  ; 
And  know  there  shall  be  nothing  in  my  power 
You   may  deserve,  but  j'ou  shall  have  your 

wishes : 
To  give  you  more  thanks,  were  to  flatter  you. 
Continue  still  your  love ;  and,  for  an  earnest. 
Drink  this.  [Gives  moihey. 

All.  Long  mayst  thou  live,  brave  prince,  brave 

prince,  brave  prince ! 

[Exeunt  Puilaster  and  Fuakamond. 
Cap.  Go  thy  ways,'  thou  art  the  king  of 

courtesy : 
Fall  off  again,  my  sweet  youths.     Come, 
And  every  man  trace  to  his  house  again. 
And  hang  his  pewter  up  ;  then  to  the  tavern. 
And  bring  your  wives  in  muffs.     We  will  have 

music ; 
And  the  red  grape  shall  make  us  dance  and  rise, 

boys.  [ExevM. 

SCENE  V.  —  Ati  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King,  A&ethusa,  Galatea,  Megra,  Dion, 
Clekemont,  Thrasiline,  Bellario,  and  At- 
tendants. 

King.  Is  it  appeas'd  ? 
Dion.  Sir,  all  u  quiet  as  this  dead  of  night,' 

As  peaceable  as  sleep.    My  lord  Philaster 

Brings  on  the  prince  himsell 


cloath,  that  she  may  not  be  able  to  stir  her  wings  or  straggle.*' 
R.  Holme's  Jtc.  qf  Armor^y  I6t<8,  B.  ii.  p.  23^  The  reading 
of  the  folio  1679  \*  therefore  clearly  preterable  to  that  of  the 
earlier  edi*.,  "  make,"  which,  however,  was  a  term  of  fal- 
conry, and  meant  to  order,  fashion,  render  obedient ; 
"  What  greater  glee  can  man  desire,  than  by  hia  cunning 
hkill 
8o  to  reclaime  a  haggard  Ilawke,  as  she  the  fowle  shall 

kill, 
To  fiiaJke  and  man  her  in  such  sort,  as  tossing  out  a  traine 
Or  but  the  lewre,  when  she  is  at  large,  to  whoup  her  in 
agaiiic' " 
Turbcrvile's  Booke  of  Falconries  &c.  Introd.  Poem.  —  ed.  1611 
"  How  to  beare  and  make  a  Falcon."  id.  p.  99.    "  To  enter 
or  make  a  Hawke  after  the  fashion  of  Lombardy."    p.  117. 
"To  enseame  a  Falr^n  and  to  mdke  her."    p.  119.    "To 
keepe  and  make  Sparrowhawkes."  p.  132.    "  To  reclayme 
and  make  the  Nyasse  Sparowhawke."  p.  199. 
"  My  purpose  was  to  set  them  downe  the  trade, 
To  man  their  Hawks,  and  how  they  might  be  made,** 

Kpilogue. 
At  the  end  of  the  present  speech  the.  modem  editon»  give 
a  Btagcv-dirertion,  "  H^  stiri/! ''  For  this  nonsense  they  cer- 
tainly had  the  authority  of  most  of  the  old  eds. ;  but  they 
might  have  found  in  some  of  them  "  He  strives,"  I  e.  Phar- 
amond  struggles. 

6  IIe*s  tame  enough,  he  need  [s'l  no  farther  watching]  "  One 
of  the  means  used  to  tame  hawKs  is  to  keep  them  continu- 
ally awake."*    Maso!*.    Itut  is  there  any  allusion  to  it  here  ? 

^  Oo  thfi  ipajr«l  "  These  words  Tomitted  by  Theobald  and 
the  Kditors  of  1778]  are  retrieved  trom  tlie  second  quarto.** 
WcBca.    They  are  found  alw  in  4to.  1608. 

7  this  dead  of  night]  "  There  is  no  hint,"  said  Seward. 
"  of  the  scene  beins  at  midnight ;  we  must  therefore  reaa 
*tAe  dead  of  night  '"  —  which  accordingly  Theobald  adopt- 
ed ;  iind  HO  his  succesvors.  But  is  there  any  **  hint  of  the 
scene  net  being  at  midnight"?  and  the  very  expreeakm 
"  this  dead  of  night "  occun  in  an  earlier  part  of  toe  play, 
p.  ITS. 
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PHILASTER. 


[act  t. 


Kinff.  Kind  gentleman  !  ^ 
I  will  not  break  the  least  word  I  have  given 
In  promise  to  him  :  I  have  heap'd  a  world 
Of  grief  upon  his  head,  which  yet  I  hope 
To  wash  away. 

Enter  Philaster  and  Phakamond. 
Cle.  My  lord  is  come. 
Kinff.  My  son  ! 
Blest  be  the  time  that  I  have  leave  to  call 
Such  virtue  mine !     Now  thou  art  in  mine 

arms, 
Methinks  1  have  a  salve  unto  my  breast 
For  all  the  stings  that  dwell  there.     Streams  of 

grief 
That  I  have  wrong' d  *  thee,  and  as  much  of  joy 
That  I  repent  it,  issue  from  mine  eyes  : 
Let  them  appease  thee.    Take  thy  right ;  take 

hor  J 
She  is  thy  right  too ;  and  forget  to  urge 
My  vex6d  soul  with  that  I  did  before. 

Phi.  Sir,  it  is  blotted  from  my  memory, 
Past  and  forgotten.  —  For  you,  prince  of  Spain, 
Whom  I  have  tlius  redeem'd,  you  have  full 

leave 
To  make  an  honourable  voyage  home. 
And  if  you  would  go  fumish'd  to  your  realm 
j       "With  fair  provision,  I  do  see  a  lady, 

Methinks,  would  gladly  bear  you  company : 
How  like  you  this  piece } 

Meff.  Sir,  he  likes  it  well. 
For  he  hath  tried  it,  and  hath  '  found  it  worth 
His  princely  liking.     We  were  ta'en  a-bed  ; 
I       I  know  your  meaning.     I  am  not  the  first 
'I'hat  nature  taught  to  seek  a  fellow  forth  ; 
("an  sliame  remain  perpetually  in  rac, 
And  not  in  others  ?  or  have  princes  salves 
To  cure  ill  names,  that  meaner  people  want  ? 
Phi.  What  moan  you  ? 
Met;.  You  must  get  another  ship, 
To  boar  the  princess  and  hor^  boy  together. 
Dion.  How  now ! 

Meg.  Others  took  me,  and   I  took  her  and 
him 
At  that  all  women  may  bo  ta'en  some  time  :  * 
Ship  us  all  four,  my  lord ;  we  can  endure 
Weather  and  wind  alike. 
King.  Clear  thou  thyself,  or  know  not  mo  for 

father. 
Arc.  This  earth,  how  false  it  is  !   ^Vhat  means 
is  left  for  me 
To  clear  myself  ?    It  lies  in  your  belief  : 
My  lords,  believe  me ;  and  let  all  things  else 
Struggle  together  to  dishonour  me. 

Bet.  Oh,  stop  your  ears,  great  King,  that  I 
may  speak 
As  freedom  would  !  then  I  will  call  this  lady 
As  base  as  are  hor  actions  :  hear  me,  sir ; 
Believe  your  heated  blood  when  it  rebels 
Against  your  reason,  sooner  than  this  lady. 


1  geniUman]  A  correction  by  Seward.  Old  ed«.  *'  gen- 
tlemen." 

«  wrwg*d]  Old  ed».  "  wroiifrht" 

s  hoik]  So  4to.  lf>92.  Omitted  in  later  eds. ;  and  by  the 
SMdem  editors.  (The  passage  is  not  in  4to.  IGUO  :  see  note 
p.  190.) 

*  Asr]  So  4to.  lOaa.  Other  eds.  "  the  •, "  and  so  the  raod- 
tni  editt»«,  Weber  exceoled. 

•  «MM  time]  Theobald  gave  with  ful.  1679  '*  aometimea." 


Meg.  By  this  good  light,  he  bean  it  hand- 
somely. 

Phi.  This  lady !    I  will  sooner  trust  the  wind 
With  feathers,  or  the  troubled  sea  with  pearl. 
Than  her  with  any  thing.    Believe  her  not. 
^V^ly,  think  you,  if  I  did  believe  her  words, 
I  would  outlive  'em  ?    Honour  cannot  take 
Revenge  on  you ;  then  what  were  to  be  known 
But  death? 

King.  Forget  her,  sir,  since  all  is  knit 
Between  us.    But  I  must  request  of  you 
One  favour,  and  will  sadly  be  denied.' 

Phi.  Command,  whate'er  it  be. 

Kifig.  Swear  to  be  true 
To  what  you  promise. 

Phi.  By  the  powers  above, 
Let  it  not  be  the  death  of  her  or  him« 
And  it  is  granted  ! 

King.  Bear  away  that'  boy 
To  torture :  I  will  have  her  clear'd  or  buried. 

Phi.  Oh,  let  me  call  my  word  "  back,  worthy 
sir ! 
Ask  something  else :  bury  my  life  and  right 
In  one  poor  grave ;  but  do  not  take  away 
My  life  and  fkme  at  once. 

King.  Away  with  him!    It   stands    irrevo- 
cable. 

Phi.  Turn  all  your  eyes  on  me :  here  stands 
a  man, 
The  falsest  and  the  basest  of  tlds  world. 
Set  swords  against  this  breast,  some  honest  man, 
For  I  have  lived  till  I  am  pitied  ! 
My  former  deeds  were  hateful ;  but  this  last 
Is  pitiful,  for  I  unwillingly 
Have  given  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Unto  his  torture.     Is  it  in  the  power 
Of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this,  and  live  ? 

[Of ere  to  etab  himself. 

Are.  Dear  sir,  be  patient  yet!     Oh,  stay  that 
hand  ! 

King.  Sirs,  strip  that  boy. 

Dion.  Come,  sir  ;  your  tender  flesh 
Will  try  your  constancy. 

Bel.  Oh,  kill  me,  gentlemen ! 

Dion.  No.  —  Help,  sirs. 

BeL  Will  you  torture  me  ? 

King.  Haste  there ; 
"Why  stay  you  ? 

Bel.  Then  I  shall  not  break  my  vow. 
You  know,  just  gods,  though  I  discover  alL 

King.  How's  that  ?  will  he  confess  r 

Dion.  Sir,  so  he  says. 

King.  Speak  then. 

Bel.  Great  King,  if  you  command 
TTiis  lord  to  talk  with  mo  alone,  my  tongue, 
Urg'd  by  my  heart,  shall  utter  all  the  thoughts 
My  youth  hath  known ;   and  stranger   things 

than  these 
You  hear  not  often. 

King.  Walk  aside  with  him. 

[Dion  and  BELLARio^troi!^  apart. 

Dion.  Why  speak'st  thou  not  ? 

Bel.  Know  you  this  face,  my  lord  r 


0  teill  sadly  be  denied.]  '*  i.  e.  Fhall  be  very  sony  to  be  d»* 
nied."    Thcobau>. 

7  that]  Theobald  gave  with  folio  1679  "  lhe.»» 

8  word]  So  4tos.  1G93,  1628.    Other  eds.  "  words  ;  **  and 
so  the  modem  cditon. 


.    Dion.  No. 

Be/.  HaiFe  you  not  seen  it,  nor  the  like  ? 

Dion.  YcB,  I  hare  seen  the  like,  but  readily 
I  know  not  where. 

Bel.  I  haye  been  often  told 
In  court  of  one  Euphrasia,  a  lady, 
And  daughter  to  you ;  betwixt  whom  and  me 
They  that  would  flatter  my  bad  face  would 

swear 
There  was  such  strange  resemblance,  that  we 

two 
Could  not  be  known  asunder,  drcst  alike. 

Dion.  By  heaven,  and  so  there  is  ! 

B^.  For  her  fair  sake, 
'Who  now  doth  spend  the  spring-time  of  her 

life 
In  holy  pUgrimage,  move  to  the  King, 
That  I  may  scape  this  torture. 

Dion.  But  thou  spcak'st 
As  like  Euphrasia  as  thou  dost  look. 
How  came  it  to  thy  knowledge  that  she  lives 
In  pilgrimage  ? 

BeL  I  know  it  not,  my  lord ; 
But  I  have  heard  it,  and  do  scarce  believe  it. 

Dion.  Oh,  my  shame  !  is  it  possible }    Draw 
near, 
That  I  may  gaze  upon  thee.    Art  thou  she, 
Or  else  her  murderer  ?  *  where  wort  thou  bom  ? 

Bel.  In  Syracusa. 

Dion.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Bel.  Euphrasia. 

Dion,  Oh,  'tis  just,  'tis  she  ! 
Now  I  do   know  thee.     Oh,  that   thou  hadst 

died. 
And  I  had  never  seen  thee  nor  my  shame  ! 
How  shall  I  own  thee  ?  shall  this  tongue  of 

mine 
E'er  call  thee  daughter  more  ? 

Bei.  Would  I  had  died  indeed  !  I  wish  it  too  : 
And  so  I  must  have  done  by  vow,  ere  publish'd 
What   I  have    told,   but    that    there  was  no 

means 
To  hide  it  longer.    Yet  I  joy  in  this, 
The  princess  is  all  clear. 

Kinff.  What,  have  you  done  ? 

Dion.  All  is  discover' d. 

Phi.  ^Vhy  then  hold  you  me  ? 

[Offers  to  8tab  himself . 
All  is  discovered  !     Pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Kinff.  Stay  him. 

Are.  What  is  discovered  ? 

Dion.  Why,  my  shame. 
It  is  a  woman  :  let  her  speak  the  rest. 

Phi.  How  ?  that  again  ! 

Dion.  It  is  a  woman. 

Phi.  Blcss'd  be  you  powers  that  favour  inno- 
cence ! 

Kiny.  Lay  hold  upon  that  lady. 

[Meqra  is  seised. 

Phi.  It  is  a  woman,  sir  !  —  Hark,  gentlemen, 
It  is  a  woman  !  —  Arethusa,  take 
Hy  soul  into  thy  breast,  that  would  be  gone 
With  joy.    It  is  a  woman  !     Thou  art  feir, 


1   JhitJkoutke, 

Or  dM  ker  mmrdererl)  "  It  wm  the  received  opinion 
fan  9omB  barbamut  countnci*,  tbat  the  murderer  was  to  in- 
herit the  quaJftiea  and  abape  of  tJie  penon  he  deatiuyed." 
1Ia«ok. 
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And  virtuous  stUl  to  ages,  in  despite 
Of  malice. 

Kinff.  Speak  you,  where  lies  his  shame  ? 

Bel.  I  am  his  daughter. 

Phi.  The  gods  are  just. 

Dion.  1  dare  accuse  none;   but,  before  you 
two. 
The  virtue  of  our  age,  I  bend  my  knee 
For  mercy.  [Kneels, 

Phi.  [Raising  him.]  Take  it  freely;  fori  know. 
Though   what    thou   didst   were    undiscreetly 

done, 
'Twas  meant  well. 

Are.  And  for  mc, 
I  have  a  power  to  pardon  sins,  as  oft  / 

As  any  man  has  power  to  wrong  me. 

Cle.  Noble  and  worthy  ! 

Phi.  But,  Bellario, 
(For  I  must  coll  thee  still  so,)  tell  me  why 
Thou  didst  conceal  thy  sex.     It  was  a  fault ; 
A  fault,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 
Of  truth  outweigh'd  it :  all  these  jealousies 
Had  flown  to  nothing,  if  thou  hadst  disoover'd 
What  now  we  know. 

Bel.  My  father  oil  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,*  I  did  tlurst 
To  see  the  man  so  praised.'    But  yet  all  this 
Was  but  a  maiden-longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found  ;  till,  sitting  in  my  window, 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought,  (but  it  was  yuu,)  enter  our  gates : 
My  blood  flew  out  and  back  again,  as  iaai 
As  I  had  pufTd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath :  then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.     Never  was  a  man, 
Heav'd  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  rais'd 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I :  you  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever :  I  did  hear  you  talk. 
Far  above  singing.    After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  search'd 
W  hat  stirr'd  it  so  :  alas,  I  found  it  love  ! 
Y'et  far  from  lust ;  for,  could  I  but  have  liv'd 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 
With  a  feign'd  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy  ;  and,  for  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Of  having  you ;  and,  understanding  well 
That  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex 
I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow. 
By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known. 
Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's 

eyes. 
For  other  than  I  seem'd,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  with  you.    Then  sat  I  by  the  fount, 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

3  apprehensivt]  "  i.  e.  quick  to  apprehend,  or  undentand." 

WXBCR. 

s  oraiM^d]  Old  edi.  "  rais'd,*'  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
having  drupt  iNit  fmni  4ta  1022  (->  the  paiwage  not  in  4to. 
1620 :  see  note  p.  190—) ;  fur  the  poet  would  hardly  bare 
used  "raided"  as  equivalent  tn— extolled.  Settle,  In  hia 
alteration  of  PhittuUr  (neo  p.  159).  gave  "  prais'd ; "  but  the 
aiitjior  of  the  other  alteration  called  The  Reataitraticn  (at- 
tributed to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  see  ibid.)  has 
'*  Which,  as  I  grew  in  age,  encreas'd  a  thirst 
Of  seeing  of  a  man  as  rais'd  oAevc  du  rest" 


IM 


PHILASTER. 


[act.  v. 


King.  Search  out  a  match 
Within  our  kingdom,  where  and  when  thou 

wilt. 
And  I  will  pay  thy  dowry ;  and  thyself 
Wilt  well  deserve  him. 

Bel.  Never,  sir,  will  I 
Marry ;  it  is  a  thing  within  my  vow  : 
But,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  princess, 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 
1  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Are,  I,  Philaster, 
Cannot  be  jealous,  though  you  had  a  lady 
Brest  like  a  page  to  serve  you ;  nor  will  I 
Suspect  her  living  here.  —  Come,  live  with  me ; 
Live  free  as  I  do.     She  that  loves  my  lord, 
Curs'd  bo  the  wife  that  hates  her  ! 

Phi,  I  grieve  such  virtue  ^  should  be  laid  in 
earth 
Without  an  heir.  —  Hear  me,  my  royal  father : 
Wrong  not  the  freedom  of  our  souls  so  much. 


1  mrtut]  So  the  4ttM.    FoL  1679  «  virtuei ; "  and  to  the 
modem  eaiton. 


To  think  to  take  revenge  of  that  base  woman ; 
Her  malice  cannot  hurt  us.    Set  her  free 
As  she  was  bom,  saving  from  shame  and  sin. 

King,  Set  her    at   liberty. — But  leaye  the 
court; 
This  is  no  place  for  such. — You,  Pharamond, 
Shall  have  free  passage,  and  a  conduct  home 
Worthy  so  great  a  prince.    When  you  come 

there, 
B«member  'twas  your  £eiults  that  lost  you  her, 
And  not  my  purpos*d  will. 

Pha,  I  do  confess. 
Renowned  sir. 

King,  Last,  join  your  hands  in  one.    Enjoy, 
Philaster, 
This  kingdom,  which  is  yours,  and,  after  me. 
Whatever  1  call  mine.     My  blessing  on  you  ! 
All  happy  hours  be  at  your  marriage-joys. 
That  you  may  grow  yourselves  over  aU  lands. 
And  live  to  see  your  plenteous  branches  spring 
Wherever  there  is  sun  !     Let  princes  leam 
By  this  to  rule  the  passions  of  their  blood ; 
For  what  Heaven  wills  can  never  be  withstood. 

{ExmwU 


<ut 


Wu4>,,,,,^-r<.^^,^^j^ 


THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


7»«  Maiiu  TVagedf.  At  it  kdtk  htens  dhters  times  Jteted  at  the  Blaeke-friera  by  ike  KingM  MaUtHis  StntmOa,  LmUm, 
Prmted  fir  fVmMciB  Cnstakle  and  are  to  be  eold  at  the  wkiU  Lyon  ouer  against  the  great  J^Torth  doore  of  Pauls  OkatrcA. 
1619.  4ta 

Ths  Maids  T\afedie.  As  it  luUk  beene  diuers  times  Acted  at  the  Blaek-Fners  by  the  Kings  Maiesties  Servants.  JVkwfy 
perusedf  augmented,  and  inlarged^  This  second  Impression,  London^  Printed  for  Francis  Constable^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  ths 
WhiU  Lion  is  Pauls  Ckurch-yard.  ICSS.  4to. 

ns  Maids  Tragedie.  ice  Written  by  F^neis  Beaumonty  and  John  Fletcher  Oentlemen.  The  TTdrd  Impressiony  Re- 
uised  and  B^ed.  Lundon^  Printed  by  A.  M.  for  Richard  Haiokinsy  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Chancery-Lane  neere 
Sajeants-fnns.    1630.  4to. 

Tlks  Maides  Tragedie^  ice  The  fourth  Impression^  Revised  and  R^ned.  PrvnUd  by  E.  O.for  Henry  Shepherd^  and  ar$ 
ta  b$  saU  at  the  signs  of  ths  Bible  in  Chancery  lane.    IbJti.  4ta 

The  Maids  TragediSy  &r.  The  fifth  Impression.  Revised  and  R^ed.  London  PrinUd  by  SLP.f^  William  Leaks,  and 
arata  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Chancfry-lans,  neere  the  Rowles.    J  Ml.  4to. 

Ths  Maids  Tragedy ^  k.c.  The  sixth  Impression,  Revised  and  Corrected  exactly  by  the  Original  London  Printed  for  WU- 
Ham  Leake,  at  ths  Crown  m  Fleet  street  betwem  ths  teoe  Temple  Qatss.    165a  4l& 

AilMber  Impression,  also  called  The  sixth,  1661,  4tt). 

All  Um  above  meDtkmed  editions,  except  the  two  last,  have  a  wood-cut  on  the  title-page  representing  Amintor  stabbing 
Aspatia. 

The  Masffs  Tragedy  is  in  the  fbUo  of  1679L 


With  lespect  to  the  date  of  this  drama,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  except  the  hypothesis  of  Malone.  "  If,"  says  he, 
**  the  date  of  the  Maid*«  Tragedy  wore  aiwertained,  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the  present  inquiry  [concerning  the 
date  of  Shakespeare's  JsUus  Gesar]  \  the  quarrelling  scene  between  Melantiua  and  his  friend  being  manifestly  copied 
from  a  similar  iwene  in  Julius  Osar.  It  has  already  l>een  ob^rved  that  PhilaHter  was  the  firnt  play  which  brought  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  into  reputation,  and  that  it  probably  was  represented  in  1(^  or  1609.  We  may  therefore  presume 
that  the  Maid's  Tragedy  did  nut  apiiear  beluro  that  year  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  boen  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
pieces  which  preceded  Philat<ter.  That  the  Maid's  Tragedy  was  written  before  1611  is  ascertained  by  a  MS.  play  now 
extant  entitled  Theiiecond  Maid's  Tragedy,  which  waK  licensed  by  tiir  George  Buck  on  the  31st  of  October,  1611.  I  be- 
lieve it  never  was  printed.!  If,  therefore,  we  fix  the  date  of  the  original  Maid's  Tragedy  in  1610,  it  agrees  sufficiently 
well  with  that  here  amigncd  [1607J  to  Julius  Ccitar."    Life  of  Skskeapeare,ja.  450,  ed.  1621. 

That  Tks  Maii^s  Tragedu  was  the  joint  conipof<ition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  tliat  Beaumont 
wrote  the  greater  portion  ot  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  though  most  modem  critics  from  internal  evidence  have  arrived  at 
that  coodosion. 

The  source  from  which  tlie  incidents  of  this  drama  were  derived  has  not  been  discovered.  Aspatia  fighting  in  male 
attire  with  Amintor  has  a  sort  of  prototype  in  Uie  combat  between  Parthenia  and  Amphialus  :  see  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcor 
AVBookUi. 

f%s  Mmd?s  Tragedy  suffered  no  abatement  of  its  high  popularity  2  till  an  interdict  was  laid  on  dramatic  perform- 


A  droll  entitled  Ths  Testy  Lord,  made  up  from  those  scenes  in  which  Calianax  is  concerned,  was  acted  during  the 
suppression  of  the  theatres,  and  may  bo  found  in  The  fVits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport .-  see  p.  158  of  the  present  volume. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  poet  Waller  (leaving  the  first  four  acts  in  their  original  state)  composed  a  new  fifth  act  in 
rAysis,  which  renders  the  catastrofihe  fortunate,  —  Kvadne  voluntarily  quitting  Rhodes,  the  King  and  Melantius  being 
reconciled,  and  Amintor  marrying  Asiiatia.  As  this  absurd  piece  of  sing-song  is  not  included  among  Waller's  writings  in 
the  CoUeetions  of  British  Poets,  a  few  extracts  from  it  are  now  subjoined.  Evadne,  at  the  commencement  of  the  act,  so- 
Uloquizea  thus : 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  my  innocence  again^ 
My  untuuch'd  honour !  but  I  wixh  in  vain : 
The  ticere  that  has  been  by  the  dyer  sUin'd 
Kever  again  its  native  whiteness  gain'd. 
Th'  unblemish'd  may  pretend  to  virtue's  crown : 
'Tis  beauty  now  must  perfect  my  renowiu 
With  that  r  govem'd  him  that  rules  this  isle ; 
Tis  that  which  makes  me  triumph  in  the  spoil. 
The  wealth  I  bear  ftom  this  exhausted  court, 
Which  here  my  bark  stands  ready  to  transport 

1  Tbe  MS.  of  The  Second  Maiden^s  Tragedy,— one  of  the  three  plays  which  Warburton.  the  SomerMt  Herald,  raa- 
caed  from  hb  cook,  —  is  now  in  the  Lansdown  Collection,  Briti»h  Museum.    It  was  printed  in  1834 :  see  vol.  i.  of  7^ 
(M  English  Drmma,  18S5.    It  appears  (see  ibid,)  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  licenser ;  but  that  circumstance  will 
ooi  allbct  the  inference  drawn  by  Malone. 
3  •*  Of  all  oar  elder  plays 

This  and  PhiUfCer  have  the  loudest  fame." 

Waller's  Prologue  to  The  Maid's  Tragedy  Altered. 

(196) 


r.n    r»    :     T-. 


ibrhK,«jMb*cl«B 


'W«4nini»    r^nufraiv,  .im    fm  tea  '. 
•  Rtfitii*>n.   Tw    n    iwuu    ■>a«ii«>   3ww 

l«r9   [1   -iNtr  irrMfiLf   **!  wvma   n» 


iHi  «ir  -wfiM  lotiwftn. 
^y    J*    IBM  >imn  w  uai  »  av^  -Trcf 
"Tie  '-<tiiii0M  I«««^*   •■    inmxvmittn   >aMK 
v.  utii    •«    »«*<•  nauo  1  noffi'*    »i  'lu* 
-HK.»irv  >i    nv    tiitiiiM»r,  "tiil  '   tmr 

iRi.     *•■*    MTCh 

-i^tLcr  im  e.^iJ  MM  te  Trtrtlivr  :»  Hmk 
>*  Hi  I  it   i»inrMf»*.  I'vaitT,  vni  ■niio 

'■^    JUf    WrjMH*  '    »Vtf    Qjur'i    IW, 

*"»»  i«nt*  ui'.'ur  ^  'iiwr  «mij»*wi>fc 
My   ii**>«»i»  "t  jiHw     uia. -Kwun   n  "iwr  :fti»rtw. 
\  iMLd  J     -••  nw  niJ«anH«t  i.  wve  ii»n« : 
%.ttf  I  .r*niit*U  vHMi  am  wtiiite  4  »  Inuii. 
r*iw  ;i»iu  '•^  vimiw**  u  :liu  wcciL*  it  mad^^ 

-ii«.  M«i  ■■•'•  Hic'i  *iy  iio^  iiuptiee  :t  f  their  fiiti^ 
\;iii  ■*•»•"  iJitUiitiw  iwrvr  ouidv*  oaj  laft? : 
S"  wnvn  FIiwvwii  :i»i«rn»,  w»  tftink  our  auifer  Tain  j 
Juvnu  aii»i  iiiinJltuI  wihfo  it  foiiiw  a^mo. 

TaAut^r  A»FkStA  If  CM  J 
!  Tiw  %Jtot  vim  lK»>IHf  Ih?  pJ<a»*J  «ata  to  btiMi, 

I  \3»J  w»  siiaJI  bid»  l'rx<et y^^  •^♦■np  unJctmi. 

JTuij".  Va»  viHi  b«  luppy.  M*i  ywir  A>m>ir9  part 
S«t  i}^  UkJM  jt'W  I  wirfil  WAj  f  vt-r  last ! 
.  [ Cfrrta/  IM  <ca«r  to  AitiirroB. 

I  EeadtliK 

jffiii.  EvadM  i«i !  —  Asv^ia,  now 
Twill  haT»  iH>  mow  occa^rion  fc»r  your  bough." 

!  Waller'*  iww  fifth  art  wai*  first  printrd  in  th*  SmoihI  Part  of  hn  Poems,  1690,  the  Preface  to  which  infonDt  m  tlHl 

{  •*  The  play  wa«  altered  to  plex«e  the  Court:  it  i*  not  to  he  diHibreil  who  wit  for  th»  Two  Brothers'  charaeteffat" — tha 

I  Kinit  and  LurippuH  (Lyxippus)  lieing  evidently  intended  for  Charles  il.  and  his  brother  Jamea,  and  the  tatter  tbM  aima 

■  lag  tha  licentiouaneaa  of  the  former  — 
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*  Lonf  may  he  reign,  that  ia  ao  &r  above 
All  vice,  all  paastoa,  but  excew  or  love  ! 


Love  ia  the  frailty  of  heroic  rninda ;  * 

Aiid,  where  ffreat  virtuca  are,  our  pardon  finds." 

renton  aaya  **  that  Lan^baine  [Account  of  EnglUk  Dram.  PoeU^n.  S13.]  mistook  in  affirming  that  Kinc  Charles  II.  would 
not  rntkr  the  play  to  appear  [in  its  original  state]  on  the  Kta^e  :  for  I  have  been  ansur'd  b^  my  friend  Mr.  8k>utheni6,  that 
in  the  latter  end  of  that  reif^  he  ha:*  Keen  it  acted  at  the  Theatre  Uoyal,  as  it  wa.4  originally  writt*?n  by  Fletcher  j  bat 
never  with  Mr.  Waller's  alterations."  Obsen.  on  tVaUer*g  Poems^  p.  clxiii.  ed.  1744.  Gibber,  however,  mentions  this 
prohibition  of  Tke.  MaitPa  Tragedy  by  an  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  afi  a  cimimstanre  *^  that  common  fame  has  deliv- 
ered down  to  IIS."  "  For  what  Kea^on,"  he  continues,  "  the  Politirks  of  ibone  Days  have  only  left  us  to  guess.  Some 
said,  that  the  killing  of  the  King  in  that  Play,  while  tlie  tragical  Death  of  King  CharlpA  the  First  was  then  so  fresh  in 
People's  Memory,  was  an  object  too  htirribly  impioiifl  for  a  publick  Entertainment.  What  makes  this  Conjecture  seem 
to  have  some  Foundation  is  that  the  celebrated  VValler,  in  Compliment  to  that  Court,  alter'd  the  last  Act  of  this  Play. 
.  .  .  Other)  have  given  out  that  a  repenting  Mistress  in  a  rumantick  Revenge  of  her  Dishonour  killing  the  King  in 
the  very  Red  he  exiiected  her  to  come  into,  was  shewing  a  too  dnngerouH  Example  to  other  Rvadnes  then  shining  at 
Co*irt  in  (be  same  Rank  of  royal  Di!ftinction  ;  who,  if  ever  their  Consciences  should  have  run  equally  mad,  might  have 
had  froipient  Opportunities  of  putting  the  Expiation  of  their  Frailty  into  the  like  Execution.  Hut  this  I  doubt  is  too 
deep  a  Speculation,  or  too  ludicrous  a  Reason,  to  be  relied  on  :  it  being  well  known  that  the  Ijsdies  then  in  favour  were 
not  so  nice  in  their  Notions,  as  to  think  their  Preferment  their  Dishonour,  or  their  Lover  a  Tyrant :  Besides,  that  easy 
Monarch  loved  h\n  Rosert  without  Thorns  \  nor  do  we  hear  that  ho  much  chose  to  be  himself  tlie  first  Gatherer  of  them." 
jSpola^j  &,c.  p.  888.  ed.  1750. 

**  The  part  of  Melantiiis  wa«i  the  la»t  that  was  acted  by  the  celebrated  Bottenon,  three  days  before  his  death,  which 
happened  the  3drh  of  April,  I7I0.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  still  continued  to  be  performed  with 
great  applauHe,  ai  appear*  from  Theobald's  notes,i  who  began  hi<*  labours  for  an  edition  of  our  authors  In  1743.  How 
long  it  retained  pn^session  of  the  stage  after  that  period  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  it  had  been  laid  aside  in  1764,  wlwn 
Bakrr's  Biographia  Draiiiatic.i  I  Companion  to  the  Play-house]  appeared,  for  some  years."    Wbbbk. 

The  Maid's  Tragedy,  under  the  title  of  The  BrUal,  with  alterations  by  the  eminent  tragedian  Mr.  Macready,  and  with 
three  original  scenes  by  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  was  acted  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1837,  and  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public 


THE  STATIONER'S  CENSURE.* 


Good  wine  requires  no  bush,  they  say, 
And  I,  no  prologue  such  a  play : 
The  makers  therefore  did  forbear 
To  haye  that  grace  preHxed  here. 


But  cease  here,  censure,  lest  the  buyer 
Hold  thee  in  this  a  vain  supplyer. 
My  office  is  to  set  it  forth, 
Where  ^  fame  applauds  its  real  worth. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


KlHO. 

Ltsippus,  his  brother. 
Amintor. 

Calianax,  father  to  Aspatia. 
Cleon. 

8TBATO. 
DiAGORAS. 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Servants,  4cc. 

Etadne,  sister  to  Mblahtius. 
Aspatia,  betrothed  to  Abuntob. 


DuLA,  attendant  to  Etadnb. 
Ladies. 


G4arae«rs  ni  Cte  JKufM. 

NlOUT. 

Cynthia. 
Neptune. 

^OLUS. 

Sea-goda. 


SCENE,—  Thb  Citt  op  Rhodes. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  An  ApartmerU  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Ltsippus,  Diphilus,  Cleon,  and  Stbato. 

C?^,.  The  rest  are  making  ready,  sir. 
1^8.  So  let  them; 
There's  time  enough. 


I  Tn  a  note  (omitted  in  the  present  edition)  on  the  quar- 
relling scene  between  Melantius  and  Amintor,  he  says  **  I 
have  always  seen  h  received  with  vehement  applause."  He, 
ptchapa,  anudvs  to  a  period  somewhat  earlier  than  1749. 


Diph,  You  are  the  brother  to  the  King,  my 
lord; 
Well  take  your  word. 

Lys.  Strato,  thou  hast  some  skill  in  poetry ; 
What  think'st  thou  of  the^  masque  ?  will  it  be 
well? 

•  Censure]  L  e.  Opinion,  Judgment  —  Them  lines  occur 
after  the  Dram.  Pem.,  in  4tos.  1630, 1638,  1641, 1650, 1661. 

i  Where}  "  i.  e.  Whereas.**    Wbbbk. 

4  the]  Old  eds.  "  a."  -  "•  It  should  be  *  the  masqne.*  It 
was  not  then  to  be  formed  ;  nor  does  the  prince  mean  to  aak 
whether  it  will  be  well  to  have  one,  but  whether  this,  which 
is  prepared,  will  be  a  good  one.  This  Strato^  answer  and 
the  aequel  of  the  play  plainly  abaw.**    Scwako. 
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Stra,  As  well  as  masques  *  can  be. 
Lys.  As  masques  can  be  ! 
Scra.  Yes;  they  must  commend  their  king, 
and  speak  in  praise 
Of  the  assembly,  bless  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom 
In  person  of  some  god ;  they're  tied  to  rules 
Offlattery.  '    • 

Ck,  See,  good  my  lord,'  who  is  returned  ! 

Enter  Mblantius. 
Lys,  Noble  Melantius,  the  land  by  me 
Welcomes  thy  virtues  home  to  Rhodes ; 
Tliou  that  with  blood  abroad  buy'st  us  our 

peace! 
The  breath  of  kings  is  like  the  breath  of  gods ; 
My  brother  wished  thee  here,  and  thou  art  here : 
He  will  be  too  '  kind,  and  weary  thee 
With  often  welcomes ;  but  the  time  doth  give 

thee 
A  welcome  above  his  or  all  the  world's. 

Mel,  My  lord,  my  thanks ;  but  these  scratch' d 
limbs  of  mine   . 
Have  spoke  my  love  and  truth  unto  my  friends. 
More  than  my  tongue  e'er  could.    My  mind's 

the  same 
It  ever  was  to  you  :  where  I  find  worth, 
I  love  the  keeper  till  he  let  it  go, 
And  then  I  follow  it. 

Diph,  Hail,  worthy  brother  I 
He  that  rejoices  not  at  your  return 
In  safety  is  mine  enemv  for  ever. 

MeL  I  thank  thee,  l)iphilus.     But  thou  art 
faulty : 
I  sent  for  thee  to  exercise  thine  arms 
With  mo  at  Patria ;  thou  cam'st  not,  Diphilus ; 
•Twas  Ul. 

Diph,  My  noble  brother,  my  excuse 
Is  my  king's  strict  *  command^  —  which  you,  my 

lord. 
Can  witness  with  me. 

Lyt,  'Tifl  most  ^  true,  Melantius ; 
He  might  not  come  tUl  the  solemnities  ^ 
Of  this  great  match  werc^  past. 
Diph,  Have  you  heard  of  it  P 
Mel,  Yes,  and  have  given  cause  to  those  that 
here 


•«]  So  here,  and  in  the  next  line,  4100.  1619, 1(223. 
Ijater  e<i«.  "  mafike ; "  and  m»  the  minlern  editors :   but 
Strato  proceed*  tu  mv  "  they  muot  citmniend,"  &.r. 
s  CU,  See,  good  mflord^  &c.]  Arraneed  by  Tbeubald  thus : 
"  CU.  See,  good  my  lord,  who  is 
Returned ! 

Emter  Mblawtiu*. 
Lf*.  Noble  .Melantius,  tho  land 
By  me  welcomes  thy  virtues  tome  to  Rhodes ; 
Thou  that,»»  &c. 
Ad  4ta  1610  omits  the  words  **  to  Rhodes,"  ths  arnmgwnent 
might  bo  — 

"  Lfs.  Noble  Melantius, 
The  land  hy  me  welcomes  thy  ▼irtues  home  ; 
Thou  that,*  &c, 
s  tos]  Theobald  nrinted  "  e'en  tM.*'    The  Edilon  of  1778 
removed  *•  With  **  from  the  beginninc  of  the  next  line  to  tho 
end  of  this. 

*  strict]  'Hieobald  and  the  Editors  of  1778  gave  >Kith  4U>. 
1619  "  straicnL*' 

ft  hmjuI  Found  only  In  4to.  1619 ;  which  Tlieobftld  fol- 
lowed :  oia  successors  threw  out  the  word. 

•  «e<raraitics1  80  4to.  1619.  Later  eds.  "  solemnitie." 
which  the  modera  editon  give :  but  ccntpare  p.  199, 1st  coi, 
L  8,  and  9d  eol.,  L  30. 

T  Mre]  Altered  by  the  modern  edilon  to  "  was." 


Envy  my  deeds  abroad"  to  call  me  gamesome  ; 
I  have  no  other  business  here  at  Rhodes. 

Lj/s.  We  have  a  masque  to-night,  and  you 
must  tread 
A  soldier's  measure.* 

Mel.  These  soft  and  silken  wars  are  not  for 
me : 
The  music  must  be  shrill  and  all  confus'd 
That  stirs  my  blood ;  and  then  I  dance  with  arms. 
But  is  Amintor  wed  ? 

Diph,  This  day. 

MeL  All  joys'  upon  him !  for  he  is  my  friend. 
Wonder  not  that  I  call  a  man  so  young  my 

friend: 
His  worth  is  great ;  valiant  he  is  and  temperate ; 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own, 
If  his  friend  need  it    When  he  was  a  boy, 
As  oft  as  I  rctum'd  (as,  without  boast, 
I  brought  home  conquest),  he  would  gaze  upon 

me 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard ; 
Then  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weigh  it :  he  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this. 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  perform' d. 

Enter  Aspattia,  passing  over  the  stape.^^ 

Hail,  maid  and  wife  \ 
Thou  fair  Aspatia,  may  the  holy  knot. 
That  thou  hast  tied  to-day,  last  till  the  hand 
Of  nge  undo  it !  mayst  thou  bring  a  race 
Unto  Amintor,  that  may  fill  the  world 
Successively  with  soldiers ! 

Asp,  My  hard  fortunes 
Deserve  not  scorn,  for  I  was  never  proud 
WTicn  they  were  good.  [ExiL 

Mel,  How's  this  ? 

Lffs.  You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  ^' 
She  is  not  married. 

Mei,  You  said  Amintor  was. 

Diph.  'Tis  true  j  but 

MeL  Pardon  me  ;  I  did  receive 
Ix>tters  at  Patria  from  my  Amintor, 
That  he  should  marry  her. 

Diph.  And  so  it  stood 
In  all  opinion  long ;  but  your  arrival 
Made  mc  imagine  you  had  heard  the  change. 

MeL  Who  hath  he  taken  then  ? 

Lys.  A  lady,  sir. 
That  bears  the  light  above  her,"  and  strikes  deed 

I      9  y&r,  and  have  given  cautte  to  those  thmt  here 

I  Enrti  my  deedj  ahroad]  So  4to.  1619.    Later  eds. : 

I  '*  }>jf,  /  hare  given  cause  to  those  that 

Knvtf  my  dews  abroad," 
j  Theobald  (hllon-ed  the  first  4to.    His  successors  adopted  the 
reading  of  the  later  eds. 
9  meoimre]  See  note,  p.  146. 

^^  passing.ice.]  Oto.  1G19 has** posttii/ with aileiulaBce,'* 
,  which  Th(<4>ald  gave. 

!      11  sir]  So  4ta  IG19.    Later  eds.  "  fr ; "  and  so  the  mod- 
em edih>rs. 

12  above  her]    Qxo.   1«S  "about  her,"  whfch    ii'eber 
.Klopted.    Mason  rays,  "  Whether  we  suppose  that  the  pio- 
lun  her  refers  to  .\spatia,  or  to  Evadne  herwlf,  it  is  scarcely 


|x^<:ible  to  extract  any  sense  from  this  pasmge  as  it « 
but  a  slight  alteration  [!1  will  not  only  render  it  intelligi- 
ble, but  highly  poetical,    isboald  tllereRHfere«dittbll■— 
»  That  bean  the  Ughtmrng's  power,  [and]  strikes  dead.' " 
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With  flashes  of  her  eye ;  the  fSur  Evadne, 
Your  yirtuous  sister. 

Mek  Peace  of  heart  betwixt  them ! 
But  this  is  strange. 

Lff8.  The  King,  my  brother,  did  it 
To  honour  you ;  and  these  solemnities 
Are  at  his  chirge. 

Mel,  'Tis  royal,  like  himself.    But  I  am  sad 
My  speech  bears  so  unfortunate  a  sound 
To  beau^ul  Aspatia.    There  is  rage 
Hid  in  her  father's  breast,  Calianax, 
Bent  long  against  me ;  and  he  should  not  think. 
If  I  could  ^  call  it  back,  that  I  would  take 
So  base  revenges,  as  to  scorn  the  state 
Of  hiB  neglected  daughter.    Holds  he  still 
His  greatness  with  the  King  ? 

Lya.  Yes.    But  this  lady 
Walks  discontented,  with  her  watery  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth.    The  unfrequented  woods 
Are  her  delight ;  where,'  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  tell 
Her  servants  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids        .  ^ 
Pluck  'em,  and  strow  h^r  over  like  a  corse.  W 
She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief. 
That  strikes  all  her  beholders  :  she  will  sing 
The  moumful'st  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heard. 
And  sigh,  and  sing  again  ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood, 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,^  that  flU  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will,  with  so  sad  a  look, 
Bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silcn);  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase  that,  ere  she  end, 
She'll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away. 

MeL  She  has  a  brother^  under  my  command, 
Like  her ;  a  face  as  womanish  as  hers, 
But  with  a  spirit  that  hath  much  out-grown 
The  number  of  his  years. 

CU.  My  lord,  the  bridegroom  ! 

Enter  Amintok. 

MeL  1  might  run  fiercely,  not  more  hastily,® 
Upon  my  foe.    I  love  thee  well,  Amintor ; 
My  mouth  is  much  too  narrow  for  my  heart ; 
I  joy  to  look  upon  those  eyes  of  thine ; 
Thou  art  my  fnend,  but  my  disorder'd  speech 
Cuts  off  my  love. 

Amin,  Thou  art  Melantius ; 
All  love  is  spoke  in  that.    A  sacrifice. 
To  thank  the  gods  Melantius  is  return' d 
In  safety !     Victory  sits  on  his  sword. 


Sorely,  <* her**  refen  to  Aspatia:  compare  what  Amintor 
presently  M3ra — 

"  thy  sister, 
Accompanied  with  graces  above  A«r,"  (next  column)— 
where,  it  ought  to  be  oliserved,  4tos.  1619, 1639  have,  by  a 
iniitprint,  **  about.*' 

1  (f  I  e0uU\  Qio.  1619  **  CeuU  I  but,**  —  perhaps  the  bet- 
ter reading. 

t  wksre\8o  4to.  1619.  Later  eds.  "and;**  which  the 
modem  editors  give,  -~  Theobald  excepted. 

s  in  ecwTH]  **  Means,  in  their  turn,  one  after  the  other.*' 
Masoh. 

*  She  hat  a  bntlur,  kc]  "  This  u  the  most  artful  prepa- 
ration, that  I  remember  in  all  Beaumont  and  F1etcher*s  plajrs, 
for  an  incident  which  is  in  no  kind  suspected.**  Thbobau), 
—  who  has  a  long  note  on  the  passage. 

•  laugktroM Mrctit,  mat  mare  hattUy]  "  Read 

•  I  might  rAa  rnHv  f  lerceljl,  not  more  hastily.* " 
Colwidge'i  Rmmmtt  U.  893.    An  unneceaary  allMttioii. 


As  she  was  wont:   may  she  build  there  and 

dwell ;  m 

And  may  thy  armour  be,  as  it  hath  been. 
Only  thy  valour  and  thine  innocence ! 
What  endless  treasures  would  our  enemies  give* 
That  I  might  hold  thee  still  thus  ! 

Mel.  I  am  poor  ^ 
In  words ;  but  credit  me,  young  man,  thy  mother 
Could  do  no  more  but  weep  for  joy  to  see  thee 
After  long  absence  :  all  the  wounds  I  have  " 
Fetch'd  not  so  much  away,  nor  all  the  cries 
Of  widowc^d  mothers.^    But  this  is  peace, 
And  that  was  war. 

Amin,  Pardon,  thou  holy  god 
Of  marriage-bed,  anH  frown  not,  I  am  forc'd, 
In  answer  of  such  noble  tears  as  those. 
To  weep  upon  my  wedding-day ! 

Mel,  I  fear  thou  art  grown  too  fickle ;  ^  for  I 
hear 
A  lady  mourns  for  thee ;  men  say,  to  death ; 
Forsaken  of  thee ;  on  what  terms  I  know  not 

Amin.  She  had  my  promise ;  but  the  King 
forbad  it. 
And  made  me  make  this  worthy  change,  thy 

sister. 
Accompanied  with  graces  above  '  her ; 
With  whom  I  long  to  lose  my  lusty  youth. 
And  grow  old  in  her  arms. 

Mel,  Bo  prosperouB*! 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv.  VLj  lord,  the  masquers  rage  for  you. 
Lys,  We  are  gone.  —  Cleon,  Strato,  Diphilus  1 
Amin.  We'll  all  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Lysipfus,  Clbon,  Strato,  Diph- 
ilus, and  Servant. 

We  shall  trouble  you 
With  our  solemnities. 

Mel,  Not  so,  Amintor  : 
But  if  you  laugh  at  my  rude  carriage 
In  peace,  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  in  war. 
When  you  come  thither.    Yet  I  have  a  mistress 
To  bring  to  your  delights ;  rough  though  I  am, 
I  have  a  mistress,  and  she  has  a  heart 
She  says  ;  but,  trust  me,  it  is  stone,  no  better ; 
There  is  no  place  that  I  can  challenge  in'L*'^ 
But  you  stand  still,  and  hero  my  way  lies. 

[Exeunt  eeteraikf, 

SCENE  II.  —  A  HaU  in  the  Palaoe,  tcith  a 
Gallery  full  of  Spedatora, 

Calianax  and  Diagoras  discovered. 
Cat.  Diagoras,  look  to  the  doors  better,  for 
shame  !  you  let  in  all  the  world,  and  anon  the 


«  /  am  pevr]  So  4toa.  1619, 1G29, 1630.    Later  eds.  "  I  em 
but  poor  i  **  and  so  the  modern  edilon. 
T  mothers]  I'heobald,  (or  the  metre,  printed  "  wutthart  too." 

8  JicUe]  So  4to.  1633.  Oio.  1619  "  crueU.**  Other  eda. 
•*  sick.*' 

9  above  her]  Theobald  printed  "  far  above  her ;  **  and  so 
his  successors:  but  the  line,  as  given  in  the  old  eds.,  is  not 
deficient  in  melody,  if  an  emphasis  be  laid  on  "  her.**  Ckwi- 
pare  a  line  in  Philaeter^  (p.  193  of  this  voL)  — 

"  As  any  man  has  power  to  wrong  sm.** 

10  challenge  i»H]  So  all  the  old  eds.,  except  4to.  1619,  which 
baa  "  challenge  gentlemen^  and  4to.  16S9,  which  ends  the 
line  witli  '*  ehaOenfe."  Theobald  printed  (rather  boldly 
indeed,  but  not,  as  Weber  asserts,  "  rather  ludicrooaly  **) 

**  Tben's  no  place  I  can  challenge  gentle  ta*f.** 


U/c|vvJ^'^  '^i- 


Cg-f^  "■• 


/ 
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[act  l 


Kiig  will  rail  at  me.  Why,  very  well  said.* 
llymove,  the  King  will  have  the  show  i'  the 
court 

Diag.  Why  do  you  swear  so,  my  lord  ?  you 
know  he'll  have  it  here. 

Cai.  By  this  light,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  not. 

Diaff.  And  if  he  will  not  be  wise,  you  are 
forsworn. 

Cal.  One  may  wear  his  heart  out  '  with 
swearing,  and  get  thanks  on  no  side.  I'll  be 
gone,  look  to't  who  will. 

Dioff.  My  lord,  I  shall  never  keep  them  out. 
Pray,  stay ;  your  looks  will  terrify  them. 

Cai.  My  looks  terrify  them,  you  coxcombly 
ass,  you  !  I'll  be  judged  by  all  the  company 
whether  thou  hast  not  a  worse  face  than  I. 

Dia(/,  I  mean,  because  they  know  you  and 
your  office. 

Cal.  Office  !  I  would  I  could  put  it  off !  ^  I 
am  sure  I  sweat  quite  through  my  office.  I 
might  have  made  room  at  my  daughter's  wed- 
ding :  they  ha'  near  killed  her  among  them ; 
and  now  I  must  do  service  for  him  that  hath 
forsaken  her.    Serve  that  vnll.  [Exii, 

Dioff.  He's  so  humorous  since  his  daughter 
was  forsaken  !  [Knocking  within.]  Hark,  hark  ! 
there,  there !  so,  so  !  codes,  codes  !  *  What 
now? 

Mel.  [within,]  Open  the  door. 

Diaff,  Who's  there  ? 

MeL  [within.]  Melantius. 

Diag.  1  hope  your  lordship  brings  no  troop 
with  you ;  for,  if  you  do,  I  must  return  them. 

[Opens  the  door. 

Enter  Melantius  and  a  Lady. 

Mel.  None  but  this  lady,  sir. 

Diaff.  The  ladies  are  all  placed  above,  save 
those  that  come  in  the  King's  troop  :  the  best 
.  of  Rhodes  sit  there,  and  there's  room. 

Mel,  I  thank  you,  sir.  —  When  I  have  seen 
you  placed,  madam,  I  must  attend  the  King  ;  ^ 
but,  the  masque  done,  I'll  wait  on  you  again. 

Diaff,  [opening  another  door.^]  Stand  back 
there!  — Room  for  my  lord  Melantius  !  [Exeunt 
Melantius  and  Lady-]  —  Pray,  bear  back  —  this 
is  no  place  for  such  youths  and  their  trulls  — 
let  the  doors  shut  again.  —  No  !  —  do   your 


1  v>eU  said]  It  has  never  been  remarked,  I  believe,  that 
this  expression  is  frequently  used  by  tmr  early  writers  as 
equivalcnf  to  "  well  done.''*    Calinnax  i^  here  commending 
Diagoras  for  having  followed  his  direction  to  "  lo(»k  to  the 
doors  better."    Compare  John  Davies  i>f  Hereford  ; 
"  Now  wipe  thine  Nose  (sweete  I'aho)  vpon  thy  sleeue  : 
What,  wilt,  I  faith  ?     Why,  tcM  sedd,  I  |)erceiue 
Th'  wilt  do  as  thou  art  biiide,"  &,c 

The  Scourge  of  FoUy,  p.  102. 

9  may  wear  Ai»  heart  out]  So  fol.  11)79.  Qto.  1019  "  must 
sweat  out  his  heart."  Laier  4io8,  "  wajf  swear  Aw  heart  out." 
Tile  modem  editors  give  "  may  wear  out  his  lieart.'* 

3  Office!  I  would  I  could  put  it  off!]  "  The  syllablo  off  re- 
minds the  te.«ty  statesman  of  his  robe,  and  he  carries  on  the 
image."    Coleridge's  Remains,  ii.  293. 

*  codes]  Sometimes  written  coad^y  —  is  a  vulgar  exclama- 
tion frequently  fiHind  in  old  plays :  its  etymology,  about 
which  Mason  and  Weber  puzzle  themselves,  is  hardly  worth 
an  enquiry. 

5  the  King]  Theobald,  by  reading  "  upon  the  Kim^^y  ex- 
hibited this  speech  as  verso,  —  which,  I  think,  it  originally 
was. 

•  Opewmg  another  door]  Qto.  1619  has  **  RzU  Melantius* 
Udfi  etker  dart."    Later  eds.  have  no  ttafe^indion  here. 


heads  itch  ?  I'll  scratch  them  for  you.  [Shuts 
the  door.]  —  So,  now  thrust  and  hang  !  [Knock- 
ing tcithin.]  —  Again !  who  is't  now  ?  —  I  cannot 
blame  my  lord  Calianax  for  going  away :  would 
he  were  here  !  ho  would  run  raging  among 
them,  and  break  a  dozen  wiser  heads  than  his 
own  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.^ — What's  the 
news  now  r 

[  Voice  within.]  I  pray  you,  can  you  help  me 
to  the  speech  of  the  master-cook  ? 

Diag,  If  I  open  the  door,  I'll  cook  some  of 
your  calves-heads.  Peace,  rogues  !  [Knocking 
within,]  —  Again  !  who  is't  ? 

MeL  [within.]  Melantius. 

Re-enter  Calianax. 
Cal,  Let  him  not  in. 

Diag,  Oh,  my  lord,  I  must.  [Opening  the 
door.]  —  Make  room  there  for  my  lord  ! 

Re-enter  Melantius. 
Is  your  lady  placed  ? 

Mel.  Yes,  sir, 
I  thank  you.  —  My  lord  Calianax,  well  met : 
Your  causeless  hate  to  me  I  hope  is  buried. 

CcU.  Yea,  I  do  service  for  your  sister  here, 
That  brings  my  own  poor  child  to   timeless 

death : 
She  loves  your  friend  Amintor ;  such  another 
False-hearted  lord  as  you. 

Mel,  You  do  me  wrong, 
A  most  unmanly  one,  and  I  am  slow 
In  taking  vengeance :  but  be  well  advis'd. 

Cal,   It  may  be  bo.  —  Who  plac'd  the  lady 
there. 
So  near  the  presence  of  the  King  ? 

Mel.  I  did. 

Cal,  My  lord,  she  must  not  sit  there. 

Mel,  Why? 

Cal.  The  place  is  kept  for  women  of  more 
worth. 

Mel.  More  worth  than  she !    It  misbecomes 
your  age 
And  place  to  be  thus  womanish :  forbear ! 
What  you  have  spoke,  I  am  content^to  think 
The  palsv  shook  your  tongue  to. 

Cal,  Why,  'tis  well. 
If  I  stand  here  to  place  men's  wenches. 

MeL  I 
Shall  quite  ®  forget  this  place,  thy  age.  my  safety, 
And,  thorough  •  all,  cut  that  poor  sickly  week 
Thou  hast  to  live  away  from  thee. 

r  he  would  run  raging  among  them^  and  break  a  dam  wiser 
heads  than  hiit  own  in  the  twinkling  qf  an  ewe.]  **  This  prac- 
tice was  probably  not  uncommon  in  the  days  of  Fletcher. 
At  the  cxliibitioii  of  Shirley's  maMjue,  called  the  Triumph 
of  Peace,  at  court,  in  the  year  lt>33,  Lord  Pembroke,  who. 
along  with  the  office  of  Calianax,  had  the  same  violence  of 
tem|>cr  and  weakness  of  intellect,  broke  his  staff  over  the 
shoulders  of  Thomas  May,  the  celebrated  poeL  The  sttjry 
is  related  in  Strafford's  Letters,  and  by  Osborne  in  his  Tra- 
ditional Memi>irs.  The  latier  uses  the  very  words  of  our 
ptiels,  as  lie  observes  that  Pembroke  *did  not  refraine, 
whilst  he  was*  rhaniberlaine,  to  break  many  witer  he4tds 
I  than  bis  owne.'  "  Werer.  (qy.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?).  —  Se* 
my  .Account  of  Shirley,  dec.  (prt>f}xed  to  his  Hearts),  p.  xxvii. 
I  jM)s>ess  a  copy  of  4to.  1G38,  on  the  mai^in  of  which,  op- 
ptutite  to  the  present  passage,  is  written  in  an  old  hand 
"  Pcmbrocke." 

s  quite]  So4to.  1G19.  Omitted  in  later  eds.;  and  by  tha 
modem  editors. 

9  thorough]  A  correction  by  Theobald.  Old  eda.  **  through." 
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Cat    Nay,  I  know  you  can  fight  for  your 

whore. 
MeL  Bate  me '  the  King,  and,  be  he  flesh  and 
blood. 
He  lies  that  says  it !     Thy  mother  at  fifteen 
Was  black  and  sinful  to  her. 
Diag.  Good  my  lord  — 
Mel.  Some  god  pluck  threescore  years  from 
that  fond  '  man, 
That  I  may  kill  him,  and  not  stain  mine  honour  ! 
It  is  the  curse  of  soldiers,  that  in  peace 
They  shall  be  brav'd  by  such  ignoble  men. 
As.  if  the  land  were  troubled,  would  with  tears 
And  knees  beg  succour  trom  'em.    Would  the  ' 

blood, 
That  sea  of  blood,  that  I  have  lost  in  fight. 
Were  running  in  thy  veins,  that  it  might  make 

thee 
Apt  to  say  less,  or  able  to  maintain, 
Shouldst  thou  say  more !     This  Khodes,  I  sec, 

is  nought 
But  a  place  privilcg'd  to  do  men  wrong. 
Col.  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure. 

Enter  Amintor. 

Amin.  What  vild  *  injury 
Has  atirr'd  my  w^orthy  friend,  who  is  as  slow 
To  fight  with  words  as  he  is  quick  of  hand  ? 

Mel,  That  heap  of  age,  which  I  should  rev- 
erence 
If  it  were  temperate,  but  testy  years 
Are  most  contemptible. 

Amin.  Good  sir,  forbear. 

CcU.  There  is  just  such  another  as  yoursel£ 

Amin.  He  will  wrong  you,  or  me,  or  any  man. 
And  talk  as  if  he  had  no  life  to  lose, 
Since  this  our  match.     The  King  is  coming  in  ; 
I  would  not  for  more  wealth  than  I  enjoy 
He  should  perceive  you  raging  ;  he  did  hear 
You  were  at  difference  now,  which  hasten'd 
him.  [IlatUboi/a  play  within, 

Cal.  Make  room  there  ! 

Enter  Kino,  Evadne,  Aspatia,  Lords  ^  and  Ladies. 

King.  Melantius,  thou  art  welcome,  and  my 
love 
Is  -with  thee  still :  but  this  is  not  a  place 
To  brabble  in.  —  Calianax,  join  hands. 

Cal.  He  shall  not  have  my  hand. 

King,  This  is  no  time 
To  force  you  to  it.    I  do  love  you  both  : 


1  wu]  So  4ta  1619.    Omitted  in  later  eda. ;  and  by  the 
modern  editor*.  Theobald  excepted, 
s  fo»d\  i.  e.  fooliiih. 

*  tk9]  do  4to.  1G19.  Later  eda.  '*  that ; "  and  eo  the  modern 
•ditum. 

«  vild]  So  all  the  old  edfi.  Altered  by  the  modem  editors 
to  **  %'ile."  —  When  tliis  play  wa«  written,  vUd  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  common  form  of  the  word  :  but  both 
lurms  are  aometime*  fo<ind  in  the  ttaine  piece ;  as,  fur  in- 
■unce,  in  OvriMt-copitf,  PoBtpuPs  Might-cap^  ^c,  1613  (at- 
tributi^  to  B.  Rowland^}  i 

**  Tia  true  (quoth  he)  hut  thi<i  ia  too  too  vUde, 

She  knowea  not  who  i*  father  to  fieTchiUie."    pb98. 
**  Cunlng  each  other  with  reprochea  vt/c. 
After  they  were  aaundor  halfe  a  mile."      Ih.  p.  55. 
Tbrrmfbottt  the  preaent  work,  I  fhall  reuin  "  vild  "  where 
Ibe  earlieat  editiona  have  that  Rpellinic 

*  Ltrdt]  PerfaafM  the  eutrance  of  LyFippiia,  Dipbilua, 
Cleon,  and  Sirmto  i^  not  marked  becauae  they  aaaiated  in  the 
fwlormanca  of  the  Haaque. 
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Calianax,  you  look  well  to  your  office ;  ^^t 
And  you,  Melantius,  are  welcome  home.  '^V 
Begin  the  masque. 

Mel.  Sister,  I  joy  to  see  you  and  your  choice ; 
You  look'd  with  my  eyes  when  you  took  that 

man : 
Be  happy  in  him  ! 

Evad,  Oh,  my  dearest  brother. 
Your  presence  is  more  joyful  than  this  day 
Can  be  unto  me  !  \Reoorders*  play, 

THE  MASQUE. 

Night  rises  in  mists. 
Night.   Our  reign  is  come ;  for  in  the  raging  sea 
The  sun  is  drown' d^  and  with  him  fell  the  Dag. 
Bright  Cynthia^  /tear  my  voice  !     I  am  the  Night, 
For  whom  thou  bcar*st  about  thy  borrowed  light : 
Appear  !  no  longer  ^  thy  pale  visage  shroud^ 
But  strike  thy  silver  horns  quite  through  a  cloud. 
And  send  a  beam  upon  my  swarthy  face. 
By  which  I  may  discover  all  the  place 
And  persons,  and  how  many  longing  eyes 
Are  come  to  wait  on  our  solemnities. 

Enter  •  Cynthia. 
Hoio  dull  and  black  am  I  f  I  could  not  find 
This  beauty  without  thee,  I  am  so  blind : 
Methinks  they  shew  like  to  those  eastern  streaks. 
That  warn  us  hence  before  the  morning  breaks. 
Back,  my  pale  servant !  for  these  eyes  know  how 
To  shoot  far  more  and  quicker  rays  thetn  thou, 

Cynth.     Great  queen,  they  be  a  troop  for  whom 
alone 
One  of  my  clearest  moons  I  have  put  on  ; 
A  troop,  that  looks  as  if  thyself  and  I 
I  Had  plucked  our  reins  in  and  our  whips  laid  by 9 
I  To  gaze  upon  these  mortals,  that  appear 
Brighter  than  we. 

Night.   Then  let  us  keep  *em  here ; 
And  never  more  our  chariots  drive  away. 
But  hold  our  places  and  outshine  the  Day, 

Cynth.  Great  queen  of  shadows,  you  are  pleas*d 
to  speak 
Of  more  than  may  be  done :  we  may  not  break 
The  gods*  decrees  ;  but,  when  our  time  is  come. 
Must  drive  away,  and  give  the  Day  our  room. 
Yet,  whilst  •  our  reign  lasts ^  let  us  stretch  our  power 
To  give  our  servants  one  contented  hour. 
With  such  unwonted  solemn  grace  and  state, 
Ajs  may  for  ever  after  force  them  hate 
Our  brother's  glorious  beams,  and  wish  the  Night 
Crown' d  with  a  thousand  stars  and  our  cold  light : 

«  Reeerders]  i.  e.  Flageoleta. 

7  Jipptar!  no  longer,  Sec]  Thia  paasage  (aa  hia  eommen- 
tatora  observe)  waa  probably  in  Milton'a  recollection  when 
he  wrote  — 

"  Stoop  thy  pale  viaage  through  an  amber  cloud." 

Comms, 

8  Enter]  Uy.  "  Duuni  '*  7    Night  and  Neptune  rias. 

*  wkiUi]  Altered  by  the  modem  editora  to  "while."  — 
Thia  paauge,  —  "  Yet,  whilat  our  reign,"  kjc,  to  the  end  of 
the  Hpeech,  —  ia  found  in  all  the  old  eda.  except  4to.  1619. 
Tiie  editora  of  1778  removed  it  to  a  note ;  erroneoualy  atat- 
ing  (after  Theobald)  that  it  waa  "  first  added  in  the  edition 
of  1630,"  and  not  believing  that  it  waa  from  the  pen  eithor 
of  Beaumont  or  Fletcher.  "The  ftnt  eieht  linen,"  oaye 
Coleridge,  "are  not  wor»e,  and  the  laat  couplet  incompan- 
blv  better,  than  the  aunsa  reuined."  Remain*,  ii.  294* 
Weber  veiy  properly  reatored  the  paange  to  the  text. 
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nt  aU  the  world  their  •ervie*  bend  t 

It,  amd  in  nun  my  light  I  fetuL, 
Gm^d  on  vnto  my  tettiny  from  my  rise 
Almost  of  none  but  of  tmquiet  eyet. 

Xi;$ht.   Then  shine  at  fiM^  fair  queen^  <md  by 
thy  jMoer 
Product  a  birth,  to  crown  this  happy  hour. 
Of  nymphs   and  shepherds;    let  their  songs  diS'  • 

COVSTf 

Easy  and  sweet,  who  is  a  happy  lorer  ; 

Or,  if  thou  tcoo't,  then  call  *  thine  oicn  Endymion 

From  the  svceet  fMcery  bed  he  lies  upon. 

On  La/mus*  top,  thy  pale  beams  dratcn  away, 

And  of  his  long  nig/U  let  him  make  a  day.'* 

Cynth.   Thou  dream' st,  dark    queen  ;    that  fair 
boy  was  not  mine,  i 

Nor  went  I  down  to  kiss  him.     Ease  and  wine  ' 

Have    bred    these    bold    tales:   poets,   tchen   they  , 
rage,  \ 

Turn  gods  to  men,  and  make  an  hour  an  age.  \ 

But  I  will  give  a  greater  state  and  glory. 
And  raise  to  time  a  nobler  '  memory 
Of  what  these  lovers  are,  —  Rise,  rise,  I  say, 
Thftu  power  of  deeps,  thy  surges  laid  away,* 
ycptune,  great  king  of  waters,  and  by  me 
Be  proud  to  be  commamled  ! 

Neptune  rises, 
Ncpt.  Cynthia,  see. 
Thy  word  hath  fetch* d  me  hither :  let  me  know 
Why  I  ancend. 
(y'ynth.  Doth  this  majestic  show 
I       Oire  thee  no  knowledge  yet  f 
I  Ncpt.    Yes,  note  I  see 

Somet/iinf/  intended,  Cynthia,  worthy  thee. 
Go  on  ;  I'll  be  a  helper, 
Cynth.  Hie  thee  then. 
And  charge  the  Wind  Jiy  from  his  rocky  den. 
Let  loose  his*  subjects  ;  only  Boreas, 
Too  fold  for  our  intention,  as  he  tocu. 
Still  ketp  him  fast  chain  d :  we  must  have  none 

here 
But  vernal  blasts  and  gentle  winds  appear, 
Stuh  as  blow  flowers,  and  through  the  glad  boughs 

sing 
Many  soft  welcomes  to  the  lusty  spring ; 
These  are  our  music.     Next,  thy  watery  race 


\  then  call]  Thene  worda  arp  not  in  4to.  1G19.    Theobald 
rfjpcled   tiienn  ;    perhapn,  riirhtlv,  —  tiio    preceding    verb 
**  rnHluco  "  being  unde»(oud  before  "  thine  own  Endym- 
ion." 
3  **  And  qfhis  long  night  let  him  make  a  day]  Qto.  1619 : 
*'  And  iff  his  lottg  night  let  him  make  (Iiy  day.^'' 
Uto.  Ifl22: 

**  And  efXMa  long  night  let  him  meike  this  day.** 
Ijitcr  etlB. : 

"  And  of  thie  long  night  let  him  make  a  <fay,"  —  i 

which  the  modem  editors  give.  That  *^ his  long  night"  is 
the  tnie  reading,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  in  the  fourth  line 
of  tlM  next  speech,  the  same  well-known  mythus  is  again 
alluded  to. 

*  nobler]  80  4to.  1619;  and  k>  Theobald.  Later  eds. 
••  noble ;  "^  and  so  the  Editors  of  1T78  and  Weber. 

*  tkf  surgss  bud  aieau]  «*  That  is,  thy  stirgeM  being  laid 
Mide."  Mason.  —  Theobald,  and  the  Editors  of  1778,  gave 
Btward'a  emendation  —  "  lade  "  I 

*  kis]  80  410.  1619L  Later  oiltt. «'  thy  ;  "  and  so  the  mod- 
an  aditm.  "  His  subiectM  "  means,  the  KiibjectM  of  ^CoIuh, 
Wko  In  tba  preceding  line  is  termed  "  the  Wind  :  "  compare 
tha  nazt  ipaaeh,  and  the  augc-direction  which  follows  it. 


Bring  on  in  eouples*  (we  art  pleased  to  groee 
This  noble  night  j,  each  in  their  richest  thimga 
Your  own  deeps  or  the  broken  vessel  brinfs : 
Be  prodigal,  and  I  shall  be  as  kind 
And  shine  at  full  upon  you, 

Nept.  Ho,  the  Wind! 
Commanding  ,£oha  !  ^ 

Enter  .£olu8  out  of  a  Bock, 

.£oL  Chreat  Neptune! 

Nept.  He, 

JEol.    What  is  thy  win  f 

Ncpt.    We  do  command  thee  free 
Fawmius  and  thy  milder  winds,  to  wait 
Upon  our  Cynthia ;  but  tie  Boreas  straitt 
He's  too  rebellious, 

JEol,  I  shaU  do  it. 

Nept.  Do.^  [Exit  .£olu8  into  the  rock. 

.£ol.  [¥rithin.]  Great  master  of  the  flood  and 
all  below. 

Thy  full  command  has  taken. Ho,  the  Main  ! 

Neptune  ! 

Ncpt.  Here, 

Re-enter  ^EoLUS,  followed  by  Favonius  and  other 
Winds. 

JEda'L,  Boreas  has  broke  his  chain. 
And,  struggling,  with  the  rest  has  got  away, 

Nept.  Let  him  alone,  Fli  take  him  up  at  sea; 
I  •  will  not  long  be  thence.     Go  once  again, 
And  call  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  main 


s  These  ere  our  music    J^ext,  thy  watery  race 
Bring  on  in  couples]  So  all  the  eds.  except  4ta  1619. 
which  has  — 

"  Bid  them  draw  neere  to  haue  thy  watris  race 
I^ed  on  in  eoupUe ;  ** 
I  should  therefore  prefer  reading  "  Lead  on  in  couplti,'*  in- 
stead of  "  Bring  on,"  k,c,  —  tlie  word  "  brings  "  occurring 
in  the  next  line  but  one. 

7  Ho,  the  Wind! 

Commanding  JEolu»!\  "All  the  editions,"  says  Theo- 
bald, **  have  mistaken  the  intention  of  the  aiithon  here.  'Tis 
well  known,  ^Eolui*,  in  poetic  fable,  was  the  master  and 
controller  of  the  winds.  ...  He  is  therefore  called  here 
the  wind-commanding  -(Eolus;  a  compound  adjective, 
which  must  be  wrote  with  an  AypAcn,  as  I  have  refomiod 
the  text  The  editors  w^re  led  into  a  mi$(take  by  the  word 
being  divided,  and  put  into  two  lines  for  the  prej^n^ation  of 
{ho  rhyme.  I  ought  to  take  notice,  for  two  reasons,  that 
both  Vir.  Seward  and  .Mr.  Sympfwn  joined  with  me  In  htart- 
ing  this  correction  :  because  it  is  doing  ju«»tice  to  the  saga- 
city of  my  friends  ;  and,  beside<«,  it  is  certainly  a  great  con- 
finnatiiin  of  the  truth  of  an  emendation,  where  three  fiersons, 
all  distant  from  one  another,  strike  out  the  same  ok-er^-a- 
tion."  Theobald's  successors  adopted  the  hyphen.  But 
compare  the  second  line  of  the  preceding  speeth,  where 
.4^lus  is  called  "the  Wind,''  — which  these  gentlemen 
strnneely  overhxiked. 

8  JWp.  Do,  &c..]  ata  1619 : 

"  JSTepL  Doe  maister  of  the  floud,  and  all  below 
Thy  full  command  has  taken. 

Eol.  O!  tlie  Maine 
Neptune. 
Jfepu  Here.  " 
.\nd  so  the  later  eds.,  except  that  in  the  fir-t  line  they  sop- 
ply  the  epithet  "  great "  before  "  iBa«<cr."    I  give  these 
s[»eeches  as  they  were  distributed  by  Theo'sald.    The  words, 
"  Great  master  of  the  floinl  and  all  below. 
Thy  full  command  has  taken," 
are  assigned  by  Heath  to  Cynthia,  "  sne  percei\ing  tlie  ap- 
pmach  of  the  milder  winds  j«et  at  liberty  by  ;Eolu-«.    Just  as 
she  has  said  this,  ^^lus  who  has  not  yet  returned  from  ex- 
ecuting his  orders  cries  out  *  Ho,  the  Main  !  *  ic."    MS, 
JTotes, 

0  /]  So  4to.  1619.  Later  oda.  "  He ; "  and  so  the  niodan 
editors,  Theolwld  excepted. 
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Bltie  Proteus  and  the  rest ;  charge  them  put  on 
Thoir  greatest  pearls,  and  the  nmst  sparkling  stone 
The  beaten  rock  breeds ;  tell '  this  night  is  done 
By  me  a  solemn  honour  to  the  Moon  : 
Fig,  like  a  full  sail, 

j£ol.  /  am  gone,  [Exit, 

Cynth.  Dark  Night, 
Strike  a  full  silence,  do  a  thorough  right 
To  this  great  chorus,  that  our  music  may 
Touch  high  as  heaven,  and  make  the  east  break  day 
At  mid-night,  [Music, 

FIRST  SOIfO. 
Dmring  wkiek  Pbotsus  and  other  sea-daties  enter, 
Cynthia,  to  thy  power  and  thee 

We  obey. 
Joy  to  this  great  company ! 

And  no  day 
Come  to  steal  thb  night  away, 

Till  the  rites  of  love  are  ended, 
And  the  lusty  bridegroom  say. 
Welcome,  light,  of  all  befriended  ! 

Pace  out,  you  watery  powers  below ; 

Let  your  feet, 
Like  the  galleys  when  they  row. 

Even  beat : 
Let  your  unknown  measures,  set 

To  tho  still  winds,  tell  to  all. 
That  gods  are  come,  immortal,  great, 
To  honour  this  great  nuptiaL 


[-• 


SECOND  SONO. 


Hold  back  thy  hours,  dark  Night,  till  we  have  done ; 

The  Day  will  come  too  soon  : 
Yoong  maids  will  curse  thee,  if  thou  steal'st  away. 
And  leaVst  their  losses  a  open  to  the  day : 

Stay,  stay,  and  hide 

The  blushes  of  the  bride. 

Btay,  gentle  Night,  and  with  thy  darkness  cover 

The  kisses  of  her  lover : 
Stay,  and  confound  her  tears  and  her  shrill  cryings. 
Her  weak  denials,  vows,  and  often-dyings ; 

Stay,  and  hide  all : 

But  help  not,  though  she  calL 

Kept.  Great  queen  *ofus  and  heaven,  hear  what 
I  bring 
To  make  this  hour  a  full  one,  if  not  her  measure. 

1  tdl]  A  correction  by  Mason,  who  compares  the  last 
■unza  of  the  next  song.  Old  eds.  "  till ; "  and  so  the  mod- 
ern editors.  These  words  are  very  fVequently  confounded  by 
the  eariy  printers. 

s  iiie«Mre1  See  mHe  p.  146. 

<  lessee]  »»  4lo.  1619.  Later  eds.  "  blushes  ** -~  which 
word  occurs  in  the  next  line  but  one. 

*  OrttA  fueea,  A;c.]  Stands  thus  in  old  eds. 
"  Great  queen  of  us  and  heauen. 
Hear  what  I  bring  to  make  this  hour  a  full  one. 
If  not  her  measure." 
The  words  "  If  not  her  measure  **  were  thrown  out  of  the 
text  by  Theobald,  —  and,  as  fiir  as  the  metre  is  concerned, 
ft  was  certainly  an  improvement  "  Some  careful  annota- 
tor,"  be  says,  **  i:ad  made  a  marginal  femre  at  the  close  of 
the  seeond  song,  Another  measure,  i.  e.  Whether  this  meas- 
ure is  not  to  be  song  by  CVnthia ;  as  It  undoubtedly  is :  but 
the  note  of  reference  to  this  quwre  being  forgot,  it  was  mis- 
taken at  press  for  a  part  of  the  text,  and  casually  dapt  to 
Nepfune*s  speech."  Theobald  had  forgotten  that  measure 
meant  a  dan^,  not  a  song ;  and,  if  we  suppose  that  the  words 
in  quest imi  are  not  a  portion  of  the  text,  the  probability  would 
be  that  they  are  a  comiption  of  "  If  not  here,  measure," 
L  e.  If  the  present  speech  and  the  two  next  speeches  (none 
of  which  are  found  in  4to.  1619)  be  omitted  by  the  actors,  let 
the  measurs  be  dsnced  here.  In  the  Postscript  to  vol.  1.  of 
•d.  1750,  Seward  proposed  to  read  "  If  not  o'er-measnre  ; " 
and  obsvmss,  **  as  to  the  hiterraptlon  of  the  measure,  sncta 
intcfcalatiens  of  words  between  verses  are  used  by  oar  au- 
tkors.  Thus  [la  The  FeUJtfnl  Shepherdess,  towards  the  sod 
oTtlMUtcaetl 


Cynth.  Speak,  sea*8  king, 

Ncpt.   The  ^  tunes  my  Amphiiritejoys  <o^ 
When  she  •  will  dance  upon  the  rising  tcace. 
And  court  me  as  she  '  sails.     My  Tritons,  play 
Music  to  lay  ^  a  storm  !    Fll  lead  the  way, 

[A  measure,  Neptune  leading  it 

THIRD  80!r<*. 

To  bed.  to  bed  !  Come,  Hymen,  lead  the  bride. 
And  lay  her  by  her  husband's  side ; 

Bring  in  the  virgins  every  one, 

That  grieve  to  lio  alone. 
That  they  kira  white  they  may  say  a  maid ; 
To-morn)W  'twill  be  other  kiiw'd  and  said. 

H«ipenis,  be  long  a-shining. 

Whilst  these  lovers  are  a-twining. 

MoL  [within,]  Ho,  Neptune ! 
Nept.  ,M:olui! 

Re-enter  JGoLUS. 

^ol.   The  sea  goes  high, 
Boreas  hath  raised  a  storm :  go  and  apply 
Thy  trident;  else,  I  prophesy,  ere  day 
Many  a  tall  ship  will  be  cast  away. 
Descend  with  all  the*  gods  and  all  their  power. 
To  strike  a  calm,  [Exit, 

Cynth.    We  thank  you  for  this  hour : 
My  favour  to  you  aU,     To  graiukUe  ^° 
So  great  a  service,  done  at  my  desire, 
Ye  shall  have  many  floods,  fuller  and  higher 
Than  you  have  wished  for  ;  and  ^^  no  ebb  shall  dare 
To  let  the  Day  see  where  your  dwellings  are. 
Now  back  unto  your  governments  *'  in  haste. 
Lest  your  proud  charge  should  sweU  above  the  waste. 
And  win  upon  the  island, 

Nept.    We  obey. 

[Neptune    descends  with  Pbotbus,    &0.9 
Exeunt  Fayoniub  and  other  Winds. 

Cynth.  Hold  up  thy  head,  dead  Night;  see'st 
thou  not  Day  f 


*  we  have  performed  a  work 
Worthy  the  gods  themselves. 

Sat,  Come  forward,  maiden ;  do  not  lurk.' 
The  hemistich  is  an  intercalation ;  the  liberties  in  messurs 
taken  by  our  old  dramatic  poets  being  quite  boundless." 
The  Editors  ot  1778  and  Weber  adopted  Seward's  needless 
alteration,  *' o'«r-measuro."  The  meaning  of  Neptune's 
speech  is  clearly  this :  —  Great  queen  of  us  and  heaven,  hear 
what  I  bring,  endeavoring  to  make  this  hour  a  foil  one, 
though  perhaps  what  I  bring  may  not  completely  fill  up  her 
measure.  The  pronoun  her  is  frequently  applied  to  hear  by 
our  early  writers. 

6  The]  Seward's  correction.    Old  eds.  "Thy." 

«  she]  Seward's  correction.  Old  eds.  **  they ;"  which  the 
Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  chose  to  retain. 

7  ehe]  Seward's  correction.  Old  eds.  **  the ; "  and  so 
the  Editors  of  1778 ! 

9  lay]  Old  eds.  **  lead,"  —  and  so  the  modem  editois,  — 
a  manifest  error,  the  eye  of  the  original  compositor  having 
caught  that  word  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line.  I  give  tlie 
correction  of  Heath,  MS.  M'otes. 

»  the]  Theobald  chose  to  print  "  thy." 

10  fre  thank  y<ru  for  Ihit  hour  t 

My  fitvour  tofoualL     To  gratulate]  So  4to.  I619L    La- 
ter eds.  have  — 

"  A  thanks  to  every  one,  and  te  fratulete," 

That  something  has  dropped  out  is  evident.    Theobald  fol 

lowed  4to.  1610.    The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber,  supposing 

that  he  had  altered  the  passage  by  conjecture,  gave  the 

I  reading  of  the  later  eds. 

11  and]  80  4to.  1619.    Omitted  in  later  eds. ;  and  by  tha 
I  modem. 

I      u  governments]  So  4ta  1619.   Later  eds.  **  government ;  *' 
and  so  the  modem  editors.    But  compare  what  pnocadaa  t 
[  Cynthia  is  addressing  **  all  the  gods." 
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Tkt/jkji  begins  to  lighten  :  I  must  dowfi, 
Antfm  my  brother  place. 

Night.  Oh,  I  could  froum 
To  see  the  Day,  the  Day  thatJUngs  his  light 
Upon  my  kingdom  and  contemns  old  Night ! 
Let  him  go  on  and  flame  !     I  hope  to  see 
Another  wild-Jire  *  in  his  axle-tree, 
And  all  fall    drench' d.      But   I  forget :  •  speak, 

queen: 
The  Day  grows  on ;  I  must  no  more  be  seen. 
Cynth.  Heave  up  thy  drowsy  head  a^ain,  and 
see 
A  greater  lights  a  greater  m(yesty. 
Between  our  set  ^  and  us  !  whip  up  thy  team  : 
The    Day   breaks^    here,    and     yon    sun-flaring 

stream  • 
Shot  from  the  south.      Which  way  wilt  thou  go  f 
say.^ 
Night,  m  vanish  into  mists, 
Cynth.  /  into  Day. 

[Exeunt  Night  and  Cynthia. 
Kifig.  Take  lights  there  !  —  Ladies,  get  the 
bride  to  beid.  — 
Wc  will  not  see  you  laid  ;  good  night,  Amin- 

tor ; 
We'll  ease  you  of  that  tedious  ceremony  : 
Were  it  my  case,   I  should   think  time    run 

slow. 
If  thou  be'st  noble,  youth,  get  me  a  boy, 
That  may  defend  my  kingdom  from  my  foes. 
Amin,  All  happiness  to  you  ! 
King,  Good  night,  Melantius.  [Exeunt. 


1  Another  wild-fire.  Sec]  "  This  alludea  to  the  fable  of 
Phaeton,"  &.c  Sec.    Theobald. 

«  forgrct]  So  4toa.  1619, 1022,  1C30,  1038.  Later  ed«.  ♦*  for- 
got j"  and  no  the  modem  editor^,  Theobald  excepted. 

3  art]  Soward'K  correction.  Old  ed;*.  "  t*ect."  —  "  The 
last  editon  [of  177d]  follow  the  old  copies,  wliich  they  say 
only  imply,  by  an  extravagant  com|iliment,  thai  the  bfight- 
neiMof  the  Court  tranxrends  that  of  the  Sun,  and  ia  njore 
repugnant  to  Night  and  her  attcndantfl  than  even  the  splen- 
dour of  the  day.  The  compliment  mentioned  by  the  editors 
wa«  certainly  intended,  and  will  still  remain,  though  Sew- 
ard*«  amendment  should  be  adopted :  but  it  is  impo^ible 
that  the  word:*, '  lietween  ourprct  and  ud,'  ran  signify  *  more 
repugnant  to  me  and  my  attendants  ; '  they  will  equally  im- 
ply any  other  meaning  whatsoever.  But  though  f  agree 
with  Seward  in  reading  set  instead  of  jiea^  I  cannot  approve 
of  his  explanation  of  the  passage,  tie  says  that  the  Night 
apd  Cynthia  both  talk  of  the  murning's  appn>ach,  and  that 
they  must  go  down  ;  till  Cynthia  tind.«  out  thnt  it  was  only 
the  rays  of  light  shot  from  the  King's  court  which  they  mis- 
took for  the  day-break :  but  this  was  not  the  case  ;  they  were 
not  mistaken  with  respect  to  tJie  approach  of  day ;  for 
Cynthia  says,  *  The  day  breaks  here,'  pointing  to  the  east ; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  shews  old  Night  that  there  was  a 
greater  light  shot  from  the  south,  w^hich  stood  between  them 
and  tlieir  point  of  setting,  and  asks,  which  way  she  would 
go  in  this  dilemma ;  to  which  Night  replies,  that  she  will 
▼anish  into  mists ;  and  Cynthia  says,  *  I  into  day,'  which 
was  then  at  hand."    MASoif. 

*  day  breaks]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print  "  day- 
break's." 

»  auH-flarinfr  stream]  So4to.  1619.  Qtos.  1623,  1630,  1638, 
1641  *^  same  flashing  stream "  (misprinted  in  later  eds. 
"  tome  flashing,"  &:c.),  which  Theobald  gave.  The  Editors 
of  1778  and  Weber  print  "sun-flaring  beam^"  —  forgetting 
that  **  stream  "  had  been  used  by  poets  in  the  sense  of  rai/ 
•▼en  from  the  time  of  Chaucer ; 

"  Tho  ben  the  stmnes  stremesy  sotb  to  sain." 

The  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14672,  ed.  Tyr. 

•  Which  itay  wilt  thou  jro  7  say]  Old  eds. "  Say,  which  way 
wlU  thou  go .'  "  Theobald  gave  "  Say,  wilt  thou  go?  which 
way .' "  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  (who  seem  not 
10  bave  perceived  that  thix  line  and  the  two  next  speeches 
— "-i  up  a  couplet)  followed  the  old  eds. ! 


ACT  11. 

SCENE    I.  —  Ante-room    to    Evadnb'b     Bed- 
chamber, 

Enter  Etadne,  Aspatia,  Dula,  and  Ladies. 

Dula.  Madam,  shall  wc  undress  you  for  this 
fight? 
The  wars  are  nak'd  that  you  must  make  to- 
night. 

Evad.  You  are  verj-  merry,  Dula. 

Dula.  I  should  be  ' 
Far  merrier,  madam,  if  it  were  with  me 
As  it  is  with  you. 

Evad.  How's  that  ? 

Dula.  That  I  might  go 
To  bed  with  him  with  credit  that  you  do. 

Evad.  Why,  how  now,  wench  ? 

Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  help  } 

Evad,  I  am  soon  undone. 

Dula,  And  as  soon  done : 
Good  store  of  clothes  will  trouble  you  at  both. 

Ecad.  Art  thou  drunk,  Dula  ? 

Duia.  Wliy,  here's  none  but  we. 

Evad.  Thou  think'st  belike  there  is  no  mod- 
esty 
When  we're  alone. 

Dula.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  you  hit  my  thoughts 
aright. 

Evad,  You  prick  me,  lady. 

First  Lady.*  'Tis  against  my  will. 

Dula.  Anon  you  must  endure  more  and  lie 
still  ; 
You're  best  to  practise. 

Evad.  Sure,  this  wench  is  mad. 

Dula.  No,  faith,  this  is  a  trick  that  1  have  had 
Since  I  was  fourteen. 

Evad.  'Tis  high  time  to  leave  it. 

Dula.  Nay,  now  I'll  keep  it  till  the  trick  leave 
me. 
A  dozen  wanton  words,  put  in  your  head. 
Will  make  you  livelier  in  your  husband's  bed. 

Evad.  Nay,  faith,  thcu  take  it. 

Dula.  Take  it,  madam  !  where  ? 
Wc  all,  I  hope,  will  take  it  that  are  here. 

Evad.  Nay,  then,  I'll  give  you  o'er. 

DuX<i.  So  will  1  make 
The  ablest  man  in  Rhodes,  or  his  heart  ache. 

Evad.  Wilt  take  my  place  to-night  r 

Dula.  I'll  hold  your  cards 
'Gainst  any  two  1  know. 

Evad.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 


7  I  should  be,  &.cj  As  Theobald  had  **  a  strong  suspicion 
that  Dula  is  here  smging  a  stanxa  from  some  old  known 
ballad,"  he  tortured  the  passage  into  the  following  shape: 
"  Dula.  /  should  be  merrier  far,  if  'tioere 
fVith  me  as  His  with  vou.  [SiagiHf. 

Evad.  How's  that? 
Dula.  That  I  might  go  to  bed  with  kim 
ffi'  th*  eredu  that  you  do :  " 
and  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  adopted  bis  alteration  ! 
Why  did  thr^  not  reduce  to  the  ballad-stanza  all  the  other 
rhyming  |)onions  of  this  i^cene.' 

Weher,  aOer  giving  in  a  note  the  first  of  these  speeclics 

as  it  stands  in  every  one  of  the  old  eds.,  obsenres,  "  Bo  the 

quarto  of  1G22."  !    The  second  speech,  and  the  ezclamatioii 

of  Evadne  which  precedes  it,  are  found  only  in  4ta  1619. 

•  First  Lady]  So  4to.  1610.    Later  eds.  '*  Dula ; "  and  so 

i  the  modem  editori. 
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^^  Dula.  Madam,  we'll  do't,  and  make  'cm  leave 

play  too. 
Evad,  Aspatia,  take  her  part. 
Dula,  I  will  refuse  it : 
She  will  pluck  down   a  aide ;  ^  she  docs  not 
use  it. 
Evad.  Why,  do,  I  prithee.* 
Dula.  You  will  find  the  play 
Quickly,  because  your  head  lies  well  that  way. 
Eoad.  I   thank    thee,    Dula.      Would    thou 
couldst  instil 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia ! 
Nothing  but  sad  thoughts  in  her  breast  do 

dwell: 
Methinks,  a  mean  betwixt  you  would  do  well. 
Dula,  She  is  in  love  :  hang  me,  if  I  were  so, 
But  I  could  run  my  country.    I  love  too 
To  do  those  things  that  people  in  love  do. 
Asp.  It  were  a  timeless  smUe  should  prove 
my  cheek : 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh, 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifjdng  the  offended  powers 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.     This  should  have 

been 
My  rite;'  and  all  your  hands  have  been  em- 

ploy'd 
In  giving  me  a  spotless  offering 
To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 
For  you.     Pardon,  Evadne  :  would  my  worth 
Were  great  as  yours,  or  that  the  King,  or  he 
Or  both,  thought  so  !      Perhaps  he  found  me 

worthless : 
But  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine, 
These  credulous  ears,  he  pour'd  the  sweetest 

words 
That  art  or  love  could  frame.    If  he  were  false, 
Pardon  it,  Heaven  !  and,  if  I  did  want 
Virtue,  you  safely  may  forgive  that  too ; 
For  I  have  lost  none  that  I  had  from  you. 
Ev<uL  Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 
A»p.  Would  I  could  ! 
Then  should  I  leave  the  cause. 

Evad,  See,  if  you  have  not  spoil'd  all  Dula's 

mirth ! 
Asp,  Thou  think'st  liiy  heart  hard;  but,  if 
thou  be'st  caught, 
Remember  me  ;  thou  shalt  perceive  a  fire 
Shot  suddenly  into  thee. 

Dula,  That's  not  so  good ; 
Let  'em  shoot  any  thing  but  fire,  I  fear  'em  not. 
Atp,  Well,  wench,  thou  mayst  be  taken. 
Evad,  Ladies,  good  night:    I'll   do    the  rest 

myself. 
Dula.  Nay,  let  your  lord  do  some. 
Atp.  [sitiffinff.] 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearM  of  the  dismal  yaw  — 

1  She  will  ftuekdawn  a  aide]  Here  the  modern  editora, 
with  the  exception  of  Weber,  printed  "a^irffc"  — "  The  al- 
Ittuon  i«  to  a  party  at  cardH,  and  Dula  refiwes  to  take  Aapa- 
tia  for  her  partner,  becauM,  as  fhe  was  not  used  to  play, 
•be  woald  make  her  aide  the  Ineer."  MAsoif.  To  setup  a 
tide  meant  to  become  partners  in  a  game,  to  pttuk  or  puU 
down  a  ekte,  to  canae  the  lo«8  of  the  game  by  ignorance  or 
treachery :  aee  Gifford'a  note  on  Masainger'efFtfrfar,  i.  ]50l 
•d.  1813. 

t  Ifriikee]  Theae  word*.  Atiind  only  in  4to.  1619,  were 
rigbtly  adopted  by  Theobald  :  hia  micceasors  reji^ted  them. 

*  riU]  Qto.  im  '*  riitfat ;  >'  whirh  Theobal.l  gave.  Later 
•de,  **  night  j  **  and  ao  the  editora  of  1778  and  Weber. 


!      Evad.  That's  one  of  your  sad  songs.  i^Hn. 
Asp,  Believe  me,  'tis  a  very  pretty  onl^^ 
Eoad.  How  is  it.  madam  } 
Asp.  [sinffinff.] 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse  of  the  di:<mal  vew ; 
Maidenn,  willow-branches  bear  ;  say  I  died  true. 
My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm  ffum  my  hour  of  birth : 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie  *  lightly,  gentle  earth  ! 

Evad,  Fie  on  it,  madam  !  the  words  are  so 
strange,  they 
Arc  able  to  make  one  dream  of  hobgoblins.  — 
/  could  never  have  the  power  —  sing  that,  Dula. 

Dula.  [singing.] 

I  could  never  have  the  |)Ower 
To  love  one  above  an  hour, 
But  my  heart  would  prompt  mine  eye 
On  some  other  man  to  fly. 
Venu^,  fix  mine  eyeii  fast. 
Or,  if  not,  give  me  all  that  I  shall  aee  at  laat ! 

Evad.  So,  leave  me  now. 

DtUa.  Nay,  we  must  sec  you  laid. 

Asp.  Madam,  good  night.     May  all  the  mar- 
riage-joys 
That  longing  maids  imagine  in  their  beds 
Prove  so  unto  you  !     May  no  discontent 
Grow  'twixt  your  love  and  you !  but,  if  there 

do, 
Inquire  of  me,  and  I  viill  guide  your  moan  ; 
Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve. 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I :  but,  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas,  you  may  displease  him  !  so  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me.  — 
Ladies,  farewell.     As  soon  as  I  am  dead. 
Come  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse ; 
Bring  each  a  mournful  story  and  a  tear. 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth : 
With  fiattering  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round ; 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune ;  let  my  bier 
Be  bomo  by  virgins,  that  shall  sing  by  course  * 
The  truth  of  maids  and  perjuries  of  men. 

Evad.  Alas,  I  pity  thee ! 

All,  Madam,  good  night.  [ExU  Evadne. 

First  Lady.  Come,  we'll  let  in  the  bridegroom. 

Dula,  Where's  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Amixtok. 

First  Lady.  Here,  take  this  light. 

Dula.  He'll  ^  find  her  in  the  dark. 

First  Lady,  Your  lady's  scarce  a-bed  yet; 
you  must  help  her. 

Asp.  Go,  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  love. 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death  ! 
m  trouble  you  no  more ;  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 

[Kisses  Amintob. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity.    Thus  I  wind  myself^ 


4  Ue]  Old  eda.  "  lay  ;  **  and  ao  perhapa  the  aatbor  wvoteu 
ft  ftjf  cowet]  u  e.  by  tuma.  » 

«  Hem]  So  4to.  1619.  Other  eda.  <*  YouML"  Theobald 
gave  the  former  reading  (— tlius,  "  He  will  '*—),  hia  ano- 
ceraon,  the  latter. 

7  thus  I  wind  MV«e{f,  A^cjj  It  would  seem  that  Aapatia  car- 
ried a  willow-garland,  and  that  ahe  here  raited  the  aetkn 
to  the  word. 
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Qt^Bi  -willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 


ThflVwas  once  your  love,  though  now  refus'd  * 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 
So  with  my  prayers  I  leave  you,  and  must  try 
Some  yet-unpractis'd  way  to  grieve  and  die. 

[Exit, 

Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  go  ? 

AIL  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Amiiu  Much  happiness  unto  you  all ! 

[Exeunt  Dula  and  Ladies. 
^  I  did  that  lady  wrong.     Methinks,  I  feel 
A'*  grief  shoot  suddenly  through  all  my  veins ; 
Mine  eyes  rain  : '  this  is  strange  at  such  a  time. 
It  was  the  King  first  mov'd  me  to*t ;  but  he 
Has  not  my  will  in  keeping.     Why  do  I 
Perplex  myself  thus  ?     Something  whispers  me, 
Go  not  to  bed.     My  guilt  is  not  so  great 
As  mine  own  conscience  too  sensible 
Would  make  me  think  ;  I  only  brake  a  promise, 
And  'twas  the  King  enforced*  mo.     Timorous 

flesh, 
Why  shak'st  thou  so  ?    Away,  my  idle  fears ! 

Re-enter  Evadne. 
Yonder  she  is,  the  lustre  of  whose  eye 
Can  blot  away  the  sad  remembrance  ^ 
Of  all  these  things.  —  Oh,  my  Evadne,  spare 
That  tender  body ;  let  it  not  take  cold  ! 
The  vapours  of  the  night  shall  •  not  fall  here. 
To  bed,  my  love  :  Hymen  will  punish  us 
For  being  slack  performers  of  his  rites. 
Cam'st  thou  to  call  me  ? 

Evad.  No. 

Amin,  Come,  come,  my  love. 
And  let  us  lose  ourselves  to  one  another. 
Why  art  thou  up  so  long  ? 

Evad.  I  am  not  well. 

Amin.  To  bed  then ;   let  me  wind  thee  in 
these  arms, 
Till  I  have  banish'd  sickness. 

Eoad.  Good  my  lord, 
I  cannot  sleep. 

Amin.  Evadne,  we  w^ill  watch ; 
I  mean  no  sleeping. 

Eoad,  ril  not  go  to  bed. 

Amin.  I  prithee,  do. 

Ev€Ld.  I  will  not  for  the  world. 

Amin.  Why,  my  dear  love  ? 

Evad.  Wliy  !  I  have  sworn  I  will  not. 

Amin.  Sworn  I 

Evad.  Ay. 

Amin.  How  ?  sworn,  Evadne  ! 

Evad,  Yes,  sw^om,  Amintor ;  and  will  swear 
again. 
If  you  -^^-ill  wish  to  hear  me. 

Amin,  To  whom  have  you  sworn  this  ? 

Evad.  If  I  shoidd  name  him,  the  matter  were 
not  great. 


1  r^u9*d]  I.  e.  rejected. 

*  .4]  So  4to.  1619.  Later  eds.  **  Her  j  *>  and  so  the  mod- 
em editora,  Theobald  excepted. 

»  ruin]  So  4u>.  1C19.  Later  eds.  "  run  ; "  and  ra  the 
modern  eriiton,  TheobaM  excepted. 

4  en/brc'd]  So  4ti>.  1G19.  Later  eds.  »*  that  foicM  ; »'  and 
•0  the  modem  editora,  Theobald  excepted. 

*  remembrance]  In  of  coiirHe  to  be  road  here  as  a  quadri- 
lyUable  —  "  remembirrance  ; "  which  Wel)er  printed. 

*  ahaU]   So  4la  1616.     Later  eda.  "  will  i "  and  so  the 
"     1  editon,  Theobald  excepted. 


Amin,    Come,  this  is  bat  the  coyness  of  a 
bride. 

Evad,  The  coyness  of  a  bride  ! 

Amin.  How  prettily 
That  frown  becomes  thee  ! 

Evad,  Do  you  like  it  so  ? 

Amin,  Thou  canst  not  dress  thy  face  in  such 
a  look 
But  I  shall  like  it. 

Evad.  What  look  likes  ^  you  best  ? 

Amin,  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Evad.  That  I  may  shew  you  one  less  pleasing 
to  you. 

Amin,  How's  that  ? 

Evad.  That  I  may  shew  you  one  less  pleasing 
to  you. 

Amin.  I  prithee,  put  thy  jests  in  milder  looks ; 
It  shews  as  thou  wert  angry. 

Evad.  So  perhaps 
I  am  indeed. 

Amin.  Why,  who  has  done  thee  wrong  ? 
Name  me  the  man,  and  by  thyself  I  swear. 
Thy  yet-unconquer'd  self,  I  will  revenge  thee  ! 

Evad.  Now  I  shall  try  thy  truth.     If  thou 
dost  love  me, 
Thou  weigh'st  not  any  thing  compared  with  me: 
Life,  honour,  joys  eternal,  all  delights 
This  world  can  yield,"  or  hopeful  people  feign, 
Or  in  the  life  to  come,  arc  light  as  air 
To  a  true  lover  when  his  lady  frowns. 
And  bids  him  do  this.    Wilt  thou  kill  thb  man  ? 
Swear,  my  Amintor,  and  I'll  kiss  the  sin 
Off  from  thy  lips. 

Amin.  I  "will  not  swear,  sweet  love. 
Till  I  do  know  the  cause. 

Evad.  I  would  thou  wouldst ! 
Why,  it  is  thou  that  wrong'st  me ;  I  hate  thee ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  kill'd  thj'self. 

Amin.  If  I  should  know  that,  I  should  quick- 
ly kill 
The  man  you  hated. 

Evad.  Know  it,  then,  and  do*t. 

Amin.  Oh,  no  !  what  look  soe'er  thou  shalt 
put  on. 
To  try  my  faith,  I  shall  not  think  thee  false ; 
I  cannot  find  one  blemirfh  in  thy  face, 
Where  falsehood  should  abide.     Leave,  and  to 

bed. 
If  you  have  sworn  to  any  of  the  virgins 
That  were  your  old  companions  to  preserve 
Your  maidenhead  a  night,  it  may  be  done 
Without  this  means. 

Evad.  A  maidenhead,  Amintor, 
At  my  years  ! 

Amin    Sure  she  raves ;  this  cannot  be 
Her*  natural  temper.     [Aside.]  —  Shall  I  oall 
thy  maids  ? 


T  Wtes]  f.  e.  pleases. 
8  aUiOirhU 

This  world  eon  yield,  Ac]  Theobald  printed 

*<  all  delight! 
This  world  can  yield,  or  hopeful  people  feign 
jSre  in  the  life  to  come  "  — 
But  the  text  requires  no  such  alteration.    Evadne  mentione 
Jirgt^  all  the  delights  which  are  actually  to  be  Ibund  in  the 
world,  eeeojuUffy  th(>se  which  exist  in  the  imagtaatioDi  c^ 
hopeful  iieople,  tMrdiyy  those  in  a  future  life. 

»  Her]  So  4to.  1619.     Later  eds.  "  Thy ; "   and  so  the 
modem  editon. 
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Either  tliy  healthful  sleep  hath  left  thee  long, 
Or  else  some  fever  rages  in  thy  blood. 

Evad.   Neither,   Amintor:  think  you  I  am 
mad. 
Because  I  speak  the  truth  ? 

Amin,  Is  this  the  truth }  * 
Will  vou  not  lie  with  me  to-night  ? 

Evid.  To-night ! 
You  talk  as  if  you  thought '  I  would  hereafter. 

Amin.  Hereaiter  !  yes,  I  do. 

Ecad.  You  are  deceiv'd. 
Put  off  amazement,  and  with  patience  mark 
What  I  shall  utter,  for  the  oracle 
Knows  nothing  truer  :  'tis  not  for  a  night 
Or  two  that  I  forbear  thy  bed,  but  ever.' 

Amin.  I  dream.     Awake,  Amintor  ! 

Evad.  You  hear  right : 
I  sooner  will  find  out  the  beds  of  snakes, 
And  with  my  youthful  blood  warm  their  cold 

flesh. 
Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs, 
Than  sleep  one  night  with  thee.    This  is  not 

feign' d. 
Nor  sounds  it  like  the  coyness  of  a  bride. 

Amin.  la  flesh  so    earthly^  to    endure    all 
this? 
Are  these  the  joys  of  marriage  ?    Hymen,  keep 
This  story,  that  will  make  succeeding  youth 
Neglect  Uiy  ceremonies,  from  aU  cars  ; 
Let  it  not  rise  up  for  thy  shame  and  mine 
To  after- ages  :  we  will  scorn  thy  laws, 
If  thou  no  better  bless  them.    Touch  the  heart 
Of  her  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  or  the  world 
Shall  know  this  :  not  an  altar  then  will  smoke  ^ 
In  praise  of  thee ;  we  will  adopt  us  sons ; 
Then  virtue  shall  inherit,  and  not  blood. 
If  we  do  lust,  we'll  take  the  next  we  meet, 
Serving  ourselves  as  other  creatures  do ; 
And  never  take  note  of  the  female  more. 
Nor  of  her  issue.  —  I  do  rage  in  vain  ; 
She  can  but  jest.     [Aside.]  —  Oh,  pardon  mo, 

my  love ! 
So  dear  the  thoughts  are  that  I  hold  of  thee, 
That  I  must  break  forth.     Satisfy  my  fear ; 
It  is  a  pain,  beyond  the  hand  of  death, 
To  be  in  doubt :  confirm  it  with  an  oath, 
If  this  bo  true. 

Erad.  Do  you  invent  the  form  : 
Let  there  be  in  it  all  the  binding  words 
Devils  and  conjurers  can  put  together, 
And  I  will  take  it.    I  have  sworn  before, 
And  here  by  all  things  holy  do  again, 
Nevc  r  to  be  acquainted  with  thy  bed  ! 
Is  your  doubt  over  now  ? 

Amin.  I  know  too  much  :  would  I  had  doubt- 
ed still ! 
Was  ever  such  a  marriage-night  as  this ! 
You  powers  above,  if  you  did  ever  mean 

^  Is  this  the  tnUk  7]  80  4to.  1619.    Omined  in  later  eds. ; 
and  by  the  modem  editors,  I'lieobald  excepted. 

<  Htm  thoutfkt]  80  4to.  1619.    Omitted  in  later  eds. ;  and 
by  the  modern  editors,  Theobald  excepted. 

«  iut  ever]  80  4toii.  1619, 1G22, 1U30.    Later  eds.  "  but  for 
ever  ; "  and  so  the  modem  editoiv,  Theobald  excepted. 

*  auiUf]   Altered  by  Theobald  to  "  earthy,"  —  a  spa- 
cious correctkn. 

k  SkaU  know  this  t  not  an  aiUtr  then  will  tmake]  So  4to. 
1GI9.    Later  eds. 

•*  8kaU  kmtm  thtn*9  not  an  aUar  that  wiU  nnok^t**  — 
and  K>  the  modem  editon,  Theobald  excepted. 


Man  should  be  us'd  thus,  you  have  thoi^fc  a 

way  ^W 

How  he  may  bear  himself  and  save  his  honour ; 
Instruct  me  in  it ;  for  to  my  dull  eyes 
There  is  no  mean,  no  moderate  course  to  run  ; 
I  must  live  scorn'd,  or  be  a  murderer : 
Is  there  a  third  ?     Why  is  this  night  so  calm  ? 
Why  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  us,* 
And  dro"wn  her  voice  ? 

Evad.  This  rage  will  do  no  good. 

Amin.  Evadne,  hear  me.    Thou  hast  ta'en  an 
oath, 
But  such  a  rash  one,  that  to  keep  it  were 
Worse  than  to  swear  it :  call  it  back  to  thee  ; 
Such  vows  as  that  ^  never  ascend  the  heaven  ; 
A  tear  or  two  will  wash  it  quite  away. 
Have  mercy  on  my  youth,  my  hopeful  youth, 
If  thou  be  pitiful !  for,  without  boast, 
This  land  was  proud  of  me  :  what  lady  was 

there. 
That  men  coll'd  fair  and  virtuous  in  this  isle. 
That  would  have  shunn'd  my  love?    It  is  in 

thee 
To  make  me  hold  this  worth.     Oh,  we  vain 

men. 
That  trust  out  all  our  reputation 
To  rest  upon  the  weak  and  yielding  hand 
Of  feeble  woman  !     But  thou  art  not  stone  ; 
Thy  flesh  is  soft,  and  in  thine  eyes  doth  dwell 
The  spirit  of  love :  thy  heart  cannot  be  hard. 
Come,  lead  me  from  the  bottom  of  despair 
To  all  the  joys  thou  hast ;  I  know  thou  wilt ; 
And  make  me  careful  lest  the  audden  change 
O'ercome  my  spirits. 

Evad.  When  I  call  back  this  oath, 
The  pains  of  hell  environ  me  ! 

Amin.  I  sleep,  and  am  too  temperate.    Come 
to  bed! 
Or  by  those  hairs,  which,  if  thou  ha[d]st  a  soul 
Like   to   thy  locks,  were  threads  for  kings  to 

wear 
About  their  arms 

Evad.  ^^^y,  so  perhaps  they  are. 

Amin.  I'll  drag  thee  to  my  bed,  and  make  thy 
tongue 
Undo  this  wicked  oath,  or  on  thy  flesh 
I'll  print  a  thousand  wounds  to  let  out  life  ! 

Evad.  I  fear  thee  not :  do  what  thou  dar'st 
to  me ! 
Every  ill-sounding  word  or  threatening  look 
Thou  shew'st  to  me  will  be  reveng'd  at  full. 

Amin.  It  will  not  sure,  Evadne? 

Ecad.  Do  not  you  hazard  that. 

Amin.  Have  you  your  champions  ? 

Ecad.  Alas,  Amintor,  think'st  thou  I  forbear 
To  sleep  with  thee,  because  I  have  put  on 
A  maiden's  striclnoss  ?  Look  upon  these  cheeks, 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  hot  and  rising  blood 
Unapt  for  such  a  vow.     No  ;  in  this  heart 


<  Why  is  CAw  night  to  calm  7 

9Vky  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  tkundor  to  usl]  **  The 
poets  seem  manifestly  to  have  had  in  their  eye  this  paani;e 
of  Seneca,  in  hi^  Hippolyius :  — 

Maffne  regnalor  Defknif 

7^m  IsHtus  audis  scetera  7  tarn  Untus  videa  7 
Kequando  stev^  fiilmen  eniittes  mami, 
Hi  nunc  serenum  est?  "  —  Theobald. 
7  that]  So  4to.  1619.     Later  eds.  *«  those; "  aad  so  tiM 
modern  editors,  Theobald  excepted. 
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\  dwells  as  much  desire  and  as  much  will 
Ta^it  that  wish'd  act  in  practice  as  e'er  yet 
Was  known   to  woman ;  and  they  have  been 

shewn 
Both.     But  it  was  the  folly  of  thy  youth. 
To  think  this  beauty,  to  what  land  soe'er 
It  shall  be  call'd,  shall  stoop  to  any  second. 
I  do  enjoy  the  best,  and  in  that  height 
Have  sworn   to   stand  or  die :  you   guess  the 
man. 

Amin.  No  ;  let  me  know  the  man  that  wrongs 
me  so, 
That  I  may  cut  his  body  into  motes. 
And  scatter  it  before  the  northern  w^ind. 

EctuL  You  dare  not  strike  him. 

Amin.  Do  not  wrong  me  so  : 
Yes,  if  bin  body  were  a  poisonous  plant 
That  it  were  death  to  touch,  I  have  a  soul 
Will  throw  me  on  him. 

Ecad,  Why,  'tis  the  King. 

Amitt.  The  King ! 

Ecad.  ^^^lat  will  you  do  now  r 

Amin.  It  is  not  the  King  ! 

Ecad.  What  did  he  make  this  match  for,  dull 
Amintor  ? 

Amin.   Oh,   thou  hast  named  a   word  that 
wipes  away 
All    thoughts    revengeful  !       In    that    sacred 

w*Qrd,* 
*^  The   King,"   there  lies  a  terror :  w^hat  frail 

man 
Dares  lift  his  hand  against  it }     Let  the  gods 
Speak   to  him  when   they   please:   till  when, 

let  us 
Suifcr  and  wait. 

Ecad.  Why  should  you  fill  yourself  so  full  of 
heat. 
And  haste  so  to  my  bed  ?    I  am  no  virgin. 

Ainiiu  ^Vhat  devil  put  it  in  thy  fancy,  then, 
To  marry  me  ? 

Evad.  Alas,  I  must  have  one 
To  father  children,  and  to  bear  the  name 
Of  husband  to  me,  that  my  sin  may  be 
More  honourable.  • 

Amin.  Wliat  strange  '  thing  am  I ! 

Evad.  A  miserable  one  ;  one  that  myself 
Am  sorry  for. 

Amin.  Why,  shew  it  then  in  this  : 
If  thou  hast  pity,  though  thy  love  be  none, 
Kill  me  ;  and  all  true  lovers  that  shall  live 
In  after- ages  crossed  in  ^.heir  desires. 
Shall  bless  thy  memory,  and  call  thee  good, 
Because  such  mercy  in  thy  heart  was  found. 
To  rid  '  a  lingering  wretch. 

Ecad.  I  must  have  one 
To  fill  thy  room  again,  If  thou  wert  dead  ; 
Else,  by  this  night,  I  would  !    I  pity  thee. 

Amin.    These  strange    and  sudden  injuries 
have  fallen 
So  thick  upon  me,  that  I  lose  all  sense 
Of  what  they  are.   Methinks,  I  am  not  wrong'd ; 
Nor  is  it  aught,  if  from  the  censuring  world 
I  can  but  hide  it.     Reputation, 


1  word]  So  4to.  1619.  Later  edn.  **  name  >, "  and  ao  the 
modem  edit  <th,  Theobald  excepted. 

3  What  gtroHfre]  So  4to0.  IC19,  1661.  Other  eda.  "  What 
a  ttrange  {  "  and  ao  the  mixlem  editura. 

s  ridj  L  e.  deapatch. 


Thou   art  a  word,  no  more  !  —  But  thou  hsat 

shewn 
An  impudence  so  high,  that  to  the  world 
I  fear  thou  wilt  betray  or  shame  thyself. 

Evad.  To  cover  shame,  I  took   thee ;   never 
fear 
That  I  would  blaze  myself. 

Amin.  Nor  let  the  King 
Know  I  conceive  he  wrongs  me;  then  mine 

honour 
Will  thrust  me  into  action  :  that  *  my  flesh 
Could  bear  with  patience.     And  it  is  some  ease 
To  me  in  these  extremes,  that  I  knew  this 
Before  I  touclf  d  thee ;  else,  had  all  the  sins 
Of  mankind  stood  betwixt  me  and  the  Kins:, 
I  had  gone  through  'em  to  his  heart  and  thine. 
I  have  left*  one  desire  :  'tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I  resolve  • 
He  has  dishonoured  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand  : 
Be  careful  of  thy  credit,  and  sin  close ; 
'Tis  all  I  wish.     Upon  thy  chamber-floor 
I'll  rest  to-night,  that  morning- visitors 
May  think  we  did  as  married  people  use  ; 
And,  prithee,  smile  upon  me  when  they  come. 
And  seem  to  toy,  as  if  thou  hadst  been  pleas'd 
With  what  we  did. 

Evad.  Fear  not ;  I  will  do  this. 

Amin.  Come,  let   us  practise ;  and,  as  wan- 
tonly 
As  ever  longing  ^  bride  and  bridegroom  met. 
Let's  laugh  and  enter  here. 

Evad,  I  am  content. 

Amin.  Down  all  the  swellings  of  my  troubled 
heart! 
When  we  walk  thus  intwin'd,  let  all  eyes  see 
If  ever  lovers  better  did  agree.  [ExeunU 

SCENE    n.  —  An   Apartment  in  the  Home  of 
Calianax. 

Enter  Aspatia,  Antiphila,  and  Oltxpias. 
Asp.  Away,  you  are  not  sad !  force  it  no  fur- 
ther. 


*  tJuU]  If  the  text  be  right,  —  muat  refer  to 

"  Nor  let  the  King 
Know  I  conceive  he  wrongs  me ;  »*  — 
that  concealment  would  enable  me  to  bear  roy  injury  with 
patience.  —  The  EUlitors  of  J778  print  the  pa.<wtge  thua: 
**  then  mine  honour 
Will  thnist  me  into  action,  though  my  flesh 
Could  bear  with  patience :  *' 

and  «o  Wehcr. 

»  U/l]  8<>  4to.  1019.     Later  oiIa.  «•  lost ; »»  which  the  Ed- 
itors ol  1778  Rive.  —  '*  The  desire  that  Amintor  had  to*r,  or 
left  —  for  it  is  indifferent  which  of  these  words  t^ail  rtaad, 
as  they  both  imply  the  aame  sense  —  was  that  of  going  to 
her  bed.    To  leave,  in  the  time  of  our  Poets,  meant,  to  gire 
away,  or  to  part  with.    So  Portia  nays,  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  speaking  of  the  ring  she  had  given  to  Baasanio. 
*  And  here  he  stands, 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  tear*  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  frtim  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
'I'hat  the  world  masters.* 
And  Julia  aays  to  Protheus,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona, 
*  It  seems  you  lovM  her  not  to  Uare  her  token.' "     Mabok 

•  nov  I  resolve]  "  i.  e.  now  that  I  am  conrinced."  W»- 

BCB. 

T  longing]  So  4to.  1619     Later  eds.  "  loving ;  *>  and  so 
the  modem  edilora. 
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Good  gods,  how  well  you  look !  Such  a  full 

colour 
Young  bashful  brides  put  on :    sure,  you  are 
new  married ! 
Ant.  Yes,  madam,  to  your  grief. 
Asp.  Alas,  poor  wenches ! 
Go  leom  to  lore  first ;  learn  to  lose  yourselves ; 
Learn  to  be  flatter'd,  and  believe  and  bless 
The  double  tongue  that  did  it ;  make  a  faith ' 
Out  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers, 
Such  as  spake  '  truth,  and  died  in't ;  and  like 

me, 
Believe  all  faithful,  and  be  miserable. 
Did  you  ne*er  love  yet,  wenches  r   Speak,  Olym- 

pias: 
Thou  hast  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp. 
CH^m,  Never. 
A$p,  Nor  you,  AntiphUa  ? 
Ant,  Nor  I. 

Asp.  Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  wo- 
men, wise ; 
At  least  be  more  than  I  was ;  and  be  sure 
Y'ou  credit  any  thing  the  light  gives  life  '  to. 
Before  a  man.    Rather  believe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin'd  merchant,  when  he  roars  ; 
Rather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails, 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather,  the 

sun 
Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  autumn. 
When    all  falls   blasted.   If  you  needs    must 

love, 
(Forc'd  by  ill  fate,)  take  to  your  maiden-bosoms 
Two  dead-cold  aspicks,  and  of  them  make  lov- 
ers : 
They  cannot  flatter  nor  forswear ;  one  kiss 
Makes  a  long  peace  for  all.     But  man  — 
Oh,  that  beast  man !     Come,  let*s  be  sad,  my 

girls. 
That  down-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shews  a  fine  sorrow.  —  Mark,  Antiphila ; 
Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  (Enone, 
When  Paris  brought  home  Helen.  —  Now,  a 

tear; 
And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fuUy 
The  Carthage-queen,  when  from  a  cold  sea- 
rock. 
Full  with  her  sorrow,  she  tied  fast  her  eyes 
To  the  fiedr  Trojan  ships ;  and,  having  lost  them. 
Just  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a  tear.  —  An- 
tiphila, 
What  would  this  wench  do,  if  she  were  Aspatia  ? 
Here  she  would  stand,  till  some  more  pitying 
god 


1  Tlui^utUtmtgmethatdidiL  Make  a  fiUtk,  iLc]  In  4to. 
16B3,  and  in  all  Uie  latar  eds.,  the  passago  stands  thus : 
*'  The  double  tongne  that  did  it. 
Make  a  faith  out  of  the  rairaclea  of  ancient  louen. 
Did  you  nere  loue  yet  wenches  ?  speake  Olimpias, 
Fuch  as  speake  truth  and  diM  ln*t, 
And  like  me  beleeue  all  ftithfull,  and  be  miserable. 
Thou  hast  an  easle  temper,  fit  for  stampe." 
The  transposition  given  above  was  made  by  Theobald,  and 
is  confinned  by  4to.  1619,  which  has  only  — 
**  The  double  tongne  that  did  it, 
Did  yon  ere  loue  yet  wenches,  speake  Olimpas, 
Thou  hast  a  metled  temper,  fit  for  stamp." 
s  *pak0}  Hers  Weber  most  absurdly  gave  the  spelling  of 
the  oldediu  "speak." 

«  li^]  So  4to.  leaacthifl  passage  Is  not  in  4to.  1619).    La- 
ter edsi,  **  light ; "  and  80  the  modem  editon ! 
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Tum'd    her    to    marble.  —  'Tis  enough; 

wench.  — 
Shew  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought. 

Ant.  Of  Ariadne,  madam } 

Asp.  Yes,  that  piece.  — 
This  should  be  Theseus ;  h'as  a  cozening  face.  — 
You  meant  him  for  a  man  ? 

Ant.  He  was  so,  madam. 

Asp.  Why,  then,  'tis  well  enough.  —  Never 
look  back ; 
You  have  a  full  wind  and  a  false  heart,  The- 
seus.— 
Docs  not  the  story  say,  his  keel  was  split, 
Or  his  masts  spent,  or  some  kind  rock  or  other 
Met  with  his  vessel  ? 

Ant.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Asp.  It  should  have  been  so.    Could  the  gods 
know  this, 
And  not,  of  all  their  number,  raise  a  storm  ? 
But  they  arc  all  as  evil.^    This  false  smile 
Was  well  cxpress'd ;  just  such  another  caught 

me.  — 
You  shall  not  go  so.®  — 
Antiphila,  in  this  place  work  a  quicksand, 
Ajid  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water. 
And  his  ship  ploughing  it ;  and  then  a  Fear : 
Do  that  Fear  bravely,*  wench. 

Ant.  'Twill  wrong  the  story. 

Asp.  'Twill  make  the  story,  wrong'd  by  wan- 
ton poets. 
Live  long  and  be  believed.    But  whore's  the 
lady? 

Ant.  There,  madam. 

Asp.  Fie,  you  have  miss'd  it  here,  Antiphila; 
You  are  much  mistaken,  wench : 
These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 
To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady's  was.     Do  it  by  mo. 
Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia ; 
And  you  shall  find  aU  true  but  the  wild  island.^ 
Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now,^ 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the 

wind. 
Wild  as  that  desert ;  jand  let  all  about  me 
Tell  that  I  am  forsaken.'    Do  my  face 
(If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 


4  evil]  Old  eds.  "  ill ; "  and  so  the  modem  editors,  — 
Theobald  inserting  "  Ay  "  after  it  to  eke  out  the  metre. 
From  a  com|)arison  of  many  paaaa^  in  our  early  plays 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  transcnbers  sometimes  wrote 
"ill"  and  sometimes  "evil"  without  any  regard  to  the 
verse. 

You  slutU,  not  go  so]  i.  e.  You  shall  not  escape  so.    Hers 
I  Theseus :  compare  the  preceding  speech. 


Aspatia  addresses 

Seward  '^restored  both  sense  and  mMJiirs,"  thus, 
"  You  shall  not  go  <m  so,  Antiphila ; 
In  this  place  work  a  quicksand,**  — 
and  his  successors  adopted  tlie  reiteration! 

«  bravely]  So  4to.  1619.  Later  edsi,  "  to  the  lifc ;  >*  aad 
so  the  mi>dem  editon,  Theobald  excepted. 

7  island]  i.  e.  Nazos,  — where  Theseus  abandoned  Ari- 
adne. 

»  Snmose  J  stand  v^on  the  oea^eaek  new]  So  4ta  1610, 
except  that  it  has  *<  sea  breach.'*    Later  eds. 

"  /  stand  upon  the  sea  breackmow^  and  think.*' 

•  TtU  that  I  am  forsaken]  So  all  the  old  ed8»  except  4Uk 
1619,  which  has  *<  Be  teares  of  my  stoiy.**  Theobald,  in 
geniously  correcting  that  misprint,  gave  "  Be  teachers  i^mg 
story ; "  and  so  Weber,  who  (after  Mason)  pronounees  it  to 
be  more  poetical  than  the  other  reading.  Ferhapa,  it  is ; 
but,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity,  I  am  unwilling  to  adopt 
conjectural  lections. 
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TkiMy  thu4.  Antiphila ;  strire  to  make  me  look 
liU  Sorrow's  monument ;  and  the  tree^  about 

me, 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafleia ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  sur}^ ;  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a  desolation.    See,  see,*  wenches, 
A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture  ! 
0/ym.  Dear  madam! 

Asp.  I  have  done.    Sit  down ;  and  let  us 
Upon  that  point  fix  all  our  eyes,  that  point 

there. 
Make  a  dull  silence,  till  you  feel  a  sudden  '  sad- 
ness 
Giye  us  new  souls. 

Enter  Cauaxaz. 
Col*  The  King  may  do  this,  and  he  may  not 
doit: 
My  cWld  is  wrong'd,  disgrac'd.  —  Well,  how 

now,  huswives  r 
What,  at  your  ease !  is  this  a  time  to  sit  still ! 
Up,  you  young  lazy  whores,  up,  or  I'll  swinge 
you! 
Oltfm.  Nay,  good  my  lord  — 
Col.  You'U  lie  down  shortly.     Get  you  in, 
and  work ! 
What,   are   you   grown  so    resty*  you    want 

heats? 
We  ahall  haye  some  of  the  court-boys  heat  you 
shortly.* 
Ant,  My  lord,  we  do  no  more  than  we  are 
I  charg'd : 

It  U  the  lady's  pleasure  we  be  thus 
;      In  grief  she  is  forsaken.* 
j  Col,  There's  a  rogue  too, 

*      A  young  dissembling  slave  !  —  Well,  get  you 
in. — 
rU  have  a  bout  with  that  boy.    'Tis  high  time 
Now  to  be  valiant :  I  coiii'cHS  my  youth 
Was  never  prone  that  way.    What,  made  an  ass  ! 
A  court-stale !     Well,  I  will  be  valiant. 
And  beat  some  dozen  of  these  whelps ;  I  will ! 
And   there's  another  of  'cn\,  a  trim   cheating 

soldier ; 
ril  maul  that  rascal ;  h'as  out-brav'd  me  twice : 
Uut  now,  1  thank  the  gods,  1  am  valiant.  — 
Go,  get  you  in.  — I'll  take  a  course  with  all. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

HCENE  1.^  Ante-room  to  Evad.ne's   Bed- 
chamber, 

Enter  Cleon,  Stkato,  and  Diphilus. 
Vie,  Your  sister  is  not  up  yet. 
liiph.  Oh,  brides  must  take  their  morning's 
IWt ;  the  night  is  troublesome. 

\  «M,  «m]  So  4t(i.  I6I9.  Later  eds.  «  Look,  look  ;  **  and 
RU  Um  modern  edih»ni,  Theobald  exrepted.  The  word 
■>|Mi}l  **  (Nxufi  in  the  Ttiurth  line  above. 

«  9UdtUn]  Thrown  out  jiy  Ttieobald,  —  risbtly.  perhapa. 

»  IfAal,  are  fou  frown  bo  rcMty,  Su.]  ««  The  old  man,  in 
Waalluaion,  CAmiiwron  thorn  to  lazy,  rejity  roareti,  that  want 
^  hs  rkl  Ml  many  heats.*^    THaonALu. 

\^mi  ffon  thortiy]  Ho  4to.  1619.    Other  eds.  "  do  that 


I 


I 


•*i' 


kkrr^f  f*^  »  foritakm]  I.  c.  In  jjrlef  that,  or  becaune, 
,il  fifMiken.    The  modem  oditon  have  uiiaunderstood 


Stra.  Bat  not  tedioo.^ 

Diph.  What  odds,  he  has  not  my  i 
denhead  to-night  r 

Sira,  None ;  *  it's  odds  against  any  bridegroom 
living,  he  ne'er  gets  it  whUe  he  lives. 

Diph.  You're  merry  with  my  sister;  you'll 
please  to  allow  me  the  same  freedom  with  your 
mother. 

Stra.  She's  at  your  service. 

Diph,  Then  she's  merry  enough  of  herself; 
she  needs  no  tickling.    Knock  at  the  door. 

Stra,  We  shall  interrupt  them. 

Diph,  No  matter ;  they  have  the  year  before 
them.  [Stkato  knoekM  at  the  door. 

Good  morrow,  sister.     Spare  yourself  to-day ; 
■  The  night  will  come  again. 

I  Enter  Amintor. 

Amin.  Who's  there  r  my  brother !      I  am  no 
readier'  yet. 
Your  sister  is  but  now  up. 

Diph.  You  look  as  you  had  loat  your  eyes  to- 
night : 
I  think  you  have  not  slept. 

Amin.  X'faith  I  have  not. 

Diph,  You  have  done  better,  then. 

Amin.  Wc  ventur'd  for  a  boy:  when  he  is 
twelve. 
He  shall  command  against  the  foes  of  Rhodes. 
Shall  we  be  merry .' 

Stra,  You  cannot ;  you  wimt  sleep. 

Amin.  'Tis  true.  —  JBut  she, 
As  if  she  had  drunk  *  Lethe,  or  had  made 
Even  with  Heaven,  did  fetch  so  still  a  sleep. 
So  sweet  and  sound \AMide. 

Diph.  What's  that? 

Amin.  Your  sister  frets 
This  morning,  and  docs  turn  her  eyes  upon  me, 
As  people  on  their  headsman.     She  does  chai'e, 
And  kiss,  and  chafe  again,  and  clap  my  cheeks : 
She's  in  anotlier  world. 

Diph.  Then  I  had  lost :  I  was  about  to  lay 
You  had  not  got  her  maidenhead  to-night. 

Amin.  Ha!  does  he  not'  mock  me?  [AeideJ] 
—  You  had  lost  indeed ; 
X  do  not  UKC  to  bungle. 

Cle,  You  do  deserve  her. 

Amin,  I  laid  my  lips  to  hers,  and  that  wild 
breath. 
That  wa.H  so  rude  and  rough  to  me  last  night. 
Was  sweet  as  April.     I'll  be  gtdlty  too, 
If  these  be  the  effects.  [Aeide, 

Enter  Melantius. 

Mel,  Good  day,  Amintor ;  for  to  me  the  name 
Of  brother  is  too  distant :  we  are  friends, 
And  that  is  nearer. 

Amin.  Dear  Melantius ! 
Let  me  behold  thee.     Is  it  possible } 

Mel,  What  sudden  gaze  is  this  } 

Amin.  'Tis  wondrous  strange  ! 


«  JWnel  Bo  4to.  ir.l9.     Later  ed^  "  No ;  >*  and  so  the 
i  modern  editom,  Theobald  excepted. 
I       f  no  riadier]  i.  e.  no  more  dreflt. 

'      «  knd  drunk]  Carrrnlly  altered  to   ^* had  drank*'  by  the 
1  £«liton4  of  1778  and  WclVcr. 

I      9  doe*  he  not]  So  4ro.  1619.    Later  ed«.  "he  doea  not;" 
-"•'  —  " lodem  editora. 
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Mel,  Why  does  thine  eye  desire  so  strict  a 
view 
Of  that  it  knows  so  well  ?    There's  nothing  here 
That  is  not  thine. 

Amin,  I  wonder  much,  Melantius, 
To  see  those  noble  looks,  that  make  me  think 
How  virtuous  thou  art :  and,  on  the  sudden, 
Tis  strange  to  me  thou  shouldst  have  worth  and 

honour ; 
Or  not  be  base,  and  false,  and  treacherous, 
And  every  ill.    But 

Mel.  Stay,  stay,  my  friend  ; 
I  fear  this  sound  '^-ill  not  become  our  loves  : 
No  more  embrace  me.* 

Amin.  Oh,  mistake  mc  not ! 
I  know  thee  to  be  full  of  all  those  deeds 
That  we  frail  men  call  good  ;  but  by  the  course 
Of  nature  thou  shouldnt  be  as  quickly  chang'd 
As  are  the  winds  ;  dissembling  as  the  sea, 
That  now  wears  brows  as  smooth  as  virgins'  be. 
Tempting  the  mcrchsuit  to  invade  his  face, 
And  in  an  hour  calls  his  billows  up, 
And  shoots  'em  at  the  sun,  destroying  all 
He  carries  on  him.  —  Oh,  how  near  am  I 
To  utter  my  sick  thoughts !  [Aside, 

Mel,  But  why,  my  ti-iend,  should  I  be  so  by 
nature  ? 

Amin.  I  have  wed  thy  sister,  who  hath  vir- 
tuous thoughts 
Enough  for  one  whole  family ;  and  it  is  strange 
That  you  should  feel  no  want. 

Mel.  Believe  me,  this  compliment's  too  cun- 
ning for  me. 

Diph.  What  should  I  be  then  by  the  course 
of  nature. 
They  having  both  robb'd  me  of  so  much  virtue  r 

Stra.  Oh,  call  the  bride,  my  lord  Amintor, 
That  we  may  see  her  blush,  and  turn  her  eyes 

down: 
It  is  the  prettiest  sport. 

Amin.  Evadne  ! 

Ecad.  [witkin.'\  My  lord  ? 

Amin,  Come  forth,  my  love  : 
Your  brothers  do  attend  to  wish  you  joy. 

Evad.  [within.^  I  am  not  ready  yet. 

Amin.  Enough,  enough. 

Ecad.  UoUhm.]  They'll  mock  me. 

Amin.  raith,  thou  shalt  come  in. 

Enter  Etadne. 
Mel,  Good  morrow,  sister.    He  that  under- 
stands 
Whom  you  have  wed,  need  not  to  wish  you 

joy; 
You   have  enough:    take    heed    you    be    not 
proud. 
Diph.  Oh,  sister,  what  have  you  done  ? 
Ecad,  I  done  1  why,  what  have  I  done  ? 
ikra.  My  lord  Amintor  swears  you  are  no 

maid  now. 
Ecad,  Pu8h!« 

1  Jfa  more  tmhrtu*  me]  Pointed  thus  by  the  modem  editom, 
Thcf.bald  excepted, — **No  more;  embrace  me:"  which 
Hie  coiitext,  I  tbinlc,  pniTen  to  be  wrong.  Amintor  hu 
taken  hold  of  Melantius,  and  is  earnestly  gazing  on  him, 
whrn  thejie  worda  are  apolcen.  So  in  the  next  scene,  Me- 
lanf iim  nayn  to  Amintor,  "  Out  of  my  btieom  !  "  p.  315. 

t  Ptuk  i\  Altered  by  the  modern  editoni,  Theobald  ex- 
ceficed,  tu  "  Pl*h ! "  bat  the  former  ia  not  uncommon  in  old 
playi, — eapecially,  In  those  of  Middleton. 


Stra.  I'faith,  he  does. 

Eoad.  I  knew  I  should  be  mock'd. 

Diph.  With  a  truth. 

Evad.  If  'twere  to  do  again. 
In  faith  I  would  not  marry. 

Amin.  Nor  I,  by  Heaven  ! 

Diph,  Sister,  Dula  swears 
She  heard  you  cry  two  rooms  off. 

Evad,  Fie,  how  you  talk  ! 

Diph.  Let's  sec  you  walk. 

Evad.  By  my  troth,  you're  spoil'd.' 

MeL  Amintor  — 

Amin.  Ha  ! 

Mel.  Thou  art  sad. 

Amin.  Who,  I  ?     I  thank  you  for  that. 
Shall  Diphilud,  thou,  and  I,  sing  a  catch  ? 

Mel.  How! 

Amin.  Prithee,  let's. 

Mel.  Nay,  that's  too  much  the  other  way. 

Amin,  I   am  so  lighten'd  with    my  happi- 
ness !  — 
How  dost  thou,  love  ?  kiss  me. 

Evad.  I  cannot  love  you,  you  tell  tales  of  me. 

Amin.  Nothing    but    what    becomes    tui. — 
Gentlemen, 
Would  you  had  all   such  wives,  and   all  the 

world, 
That  I  might  be  no  wonder !    You're  all  sad : 
What,  do  you  envy  me  ?    I  walk,  methinks. 
On  water,  and  ne'er  sink,  I  am  so  light. 

Mel.  'Tis  well  you  are  so. 

Amin.  Well !  how  can  I  be  other. 
When  she  looks  thus? — Is   there  no   music 

there  ? 
Let's  dance. 

Mel.  Why,  this  is  strange,  Amintor  ? 

Amin.  I  do  not  know  myself;   yet  I  could 
wish 
My  joy  were  less. 

Diph.  I'll  marry  too,  if  it  will  make  one  thus. 

Evcid.  Amintor,  hark. 

Amin.  What  says  my  love }  —  I  must  obey. 

Evad.  You  do  it  scurvily,  'twill  be  perceiv'd. 

Cle.  My  lord,  the  King  is  here. 

Amin.  Where? 

Stra,  And  his  brother. 

Enter  Kino  and  Ltbippus. 

King.  Good  morrow,  all.  — 
Amintor,  joy  on  joy  fall  thick  upon  thee !  — 
And,  madam,  you  are  alter'd  since  I  saw  you ; 
I  must  salute  you ;  you  are  now  another's. 
How  lik'd  you  your  night's  rest  ? 

Ewid,  HI,  sir. 

Amin.  Ay,  'deed, 
She  took  but  little. 


8  Diph.  LeCe  «ee  you  walk, 
Evad.  By  my  troth,  youWe  apoiPd]  *«  Ai  it  Is  impossible," 
aay  the  Editors  of  1778,  **  the  worda  thua  given  to  Evadne 
ahoulU  be  opoicen  by  her,  we  have  varied  fipom  the  copies, 
by  giving  tlieni  to  her  brother."  *niey  print  accordingly 
"  Diph.  Let's  see  you  walk,  Evadne.    By  my  troth,  you're 

spoil'd : " 
and  this  hn  every  sense)  wanton  alteration  is  adopted  by 
Weber.  But  why  is  it  impoasible  that  the  words  which  all 
Uie  old  eds.  anxign  to  Evadne  should  be  spoken  by  her?  Bbm 
has  already  chid  Diphilua  —  **  Pie,  bow  you  ulk !  **  and 
when  he  continues  tu  Jeer  h«r,  she  exclaims,  "  By  my  tioCli, 
yott»re  spoil»d." 
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Ly»,  You'll  let  her  take  more, 
And  thank  her  too,  shortly. 

King.  Amintor,  wert  thou  truly  honest  till 
Thou  wert  married  ? 

Amin.  Yes,  sir. 

King,  Tell  me  then,  how  shea's 
The  sport  unto  thee  ? 

Amin,  Why,  well. 

King,  What  did  you  do  ? 

Amin,  No  more,  nor  less,  than  other  couples 
use ; 
You  know  what  'tis ;  it  has  but  a  coarse  name. 

King.  But,  prithee,  I  should  think,  by  her 
black  eye. 
And  her  red  cheek,  she  should  be  quick  and 

stirring 
In  this  same  business ;  ha  ? 

Amin,  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  ne'er  tried  other,  sir ;  but  I  perceiye 
She  is  as  quick  as  you  deliver' d. 

King,  Well, 
You  will  trust  me  then,  Amintor,  to  chuse 
A  wife  for  you  again  ? 

Amin,  No,  never,  sir. 

King,  Why,  like  you  this  so  ill  ? 

Amin.  So  well  I  like  her. 
For  this  I  bow  my  knee  in  thanks  to  you. 
And  unto  Heaven  will  pay  my  grateful  tribute 
Hourly  ;  and  do  hope  we  shall  draw  out 
A  long  contented  life  together  here, 
And  die  both,  full  of  grey  hairs,  in  one  day : 
For  which  the  thanks  i&  *  yours.     But  if  the 

powers 
That  rule  us  please  to  call  her  first  away. 
Without   pride   spoke,  this  world  holds  not  a 

wife 
Worthy  to  take  her  room. 

King,  I  do  not  like  this.  —  All  forbear  the 
room. 
But  you,  Amintor,  and  your  lady. 

[Exeunt  cM  but  the  Kino,  Amintor,  and 

EVADNE. 

I  have  some  speech  with  you,  that  may  concern 
Your  after  livins  well. 

Amin,  He  will  not  tell  me  that  he  lies  with 
her? 
If  he  do,  something  heavenly  stay  my  heart, 
For  I  shall  be  apt  to  thrust  this  arm  of  mine 
To  acts  unlawful !  [Aside, 

King.  You  will  suffer  me 
To  talk  with  her,  Amintor,  and  not  have 
A  jealous  pang  ? 

Amin,  Sir,  I  dare  trust  my  wife 
With  whom  she  dares  to  talk,  and  not  be  jealous. 

[Retirea, 

King,  How  do  you  like  Amintor  ? 

Evad,  As  I  did,  sir. 

King,  How's  that  ? 

Eviid,  As  one  that,  to  fulfil  your  pleasure,' 
I  have  given  leave  to  call  me  wife  and  love. 

King,  I  see  there  is  no  lasting  faith  in  sin  ; 
They  that  break  word  with  Heaven  'Will  break 

again 
With  all  the  world,  and  so  dost  thou  with  me. 


1  i*]  AJtand  by  the  Editon  of  1778  to  "aw:»»  aad  w 
Weber. 


•  feur  elMMir*]  So  4ta  1619.    Later  ede.  "  yoer 
fUaiuMf"  and  so  the  modem  editon,  Tbeobald  ei 


will  and 


Evad.  How,  sir  ? 

King,  This  subtle  woman's  ignorance 
Will  not  excuse  you :  thou  hast  taken  oaths. 
So  great,  methought,  they  did  not  well  become 
A  woman's  mouth,  that  thou   wouldst  ne'er 

enjoy 
A  man  but  me. 

Evttd.  I  never  did  swear  so ; 
You  do  me  wrong. 

Kifig,  Day  and  night  have  heard  it. 

Evad,  I  swore  indeed  that  I  would  never'- 
love 
A  man  of  lower  place ;  but,  if  your  fortune 
Should  throw  you  from  this  height,  I  bade  you 

trust 
I  would  forsake  you,  and  would  bend  to  him 
That  won  your  throne:  I  love  with  my  am- 
bition. 
Not  with  my  eyes.    But,  if  I  ever  yet 
Touch'd  any  oUier,  leprosy  light  here 
Upon  my  &ce !  which  for  your  royalty 
I  would  not  stain. 

King,  AVliy,  thou  dissemblest,  and 
It  Is  in  mc  to  punish  thee. 

Evad,  Why,  it  is  in  me. 
Then,  not  to  love  you,  wUch  will  more  afflict 
Your  body  than  your  punishment  can  mine. 

Kitig.  But  thou  hast  let   Amintor  lie   with 
thee. 

Evad.  I  have  not. 

Kitig,  Impudence  !  he  says  himself  so. 

Evad.  He  lies. 

King.  He  does  not. 

Evtuil  By  this  light,  he  does. 
Strangely  and  basely !  and  I'll  prove  it  so  : 
I  did  not  only  '  shun  him  for  a  night. 
But  told  him  I  would  never  close  with  him. 

King,  Speak  lower ;  it  ia  false. 

Evad.  1  am  no  man 
To  answer  with  a  blow ;  or,  if  I  were. 
You  are  the  King.    But  urge  me  not ;  'tis  most 
true. 

King.   Do   not    I    know    the    uncontrolldd 
thoughts 
That  youth  brings  with  him,  when  his  blood  is 

high 
With  expectation  and  desire  of  that 
He  long  hath  waited  for }    Is  not  his  spirit. 
Though  he  be  temperate,  of  a  valiant  strain 
As  this  our  age  hath  known?      What  could 

he  do, 
If  such  a  sudden  speech  had  met  his  blood. 
But  ruin  thee   for  ever,  if  he  had  not  kill'd 

thee? 
He  could  not  bear  it  thus  :*  ho  is  as  we. 
Or  any  other  wrong'd  man. 

Evad,  It  is  dissembling. 

s  ofiiyl  So  4toe.  1619,  1G99, 1630, 1638.    Omitted  in  liter 
odii. ;  and  by  the  modern  editon,  Theobald  excepted. 

*  Butrumtket  foraeer,  if  k«  kad  not  kOPdUml 
He  conid  not  bear  U  tkuti]  So  Mamn  lichtJy  points  the 
pa9xage.  •The  King,*'  he  eaya ,  "  telle  Evadne  that  he 
could  not  believe  ahe  had  ventured  to  tell  her  husband  that 
she  would  never  close  with  him,  as  she  ezpcesses  it ;  for 
that  if  such  a  declaration  had  been  made  to  Amunlor  in  his 
heat  of  blood,  he  would  certainly  have  ruined  her  for  ever, 
that  is,  maiiiied  or  defaced  her,  if  he  did  not  kill  her.  Re 
could  not  suppoee  that  Amintor  would  bear  such  an  injuiy 
with  so  much  temper,  as  be  bad  the  same  leelinp  that  tbe 
King  himself  would  have,  or  any  other  man  that  was  so 
wronged." 
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Kiny,  Take  him  !  farewell :  henceforth  I  am 
thy  foe ; 
And  what  disgraces  I  can  blot  thee  with  look  for. 

Evad.    Stay,     sir !  —  Amintor  !  —  You    shall 
hear.  —  Amintor ! 

Amin.  Icoming  fonoard.]  What,  my  love  ? 

Ev<id,  Amintor,  thou  hast  an  ingenious  '  look, 
And  shouldst  be  virtuous  :  it  amazcth  me 
That  thou  canst  make  such  base  malicious  lies  ! 

Amin.  What,  my  dear  wife  ? 

EiHid,  Dear  wife,  I  do  despise  thee. 
W^hy,  nothing  can  be  baser  than  to  sow 
Dissention  amongst  lovers. 

Amin,  Lovers!  who? 

Ecad.  The  King  and  me  — 

Amin,  Oh,  heaven  !  • 

Enad,  Who  should  live  long,  and  love  without 
distaste. 
Were  it  not  for  such  pickthanks  as  thyself. 
Did  you  lie  with  me  ^  swear  now,  and  be  pun- 

ish'd 
In  hell  for  this ! 

Amin.  The  fidthless  sin  I  made 
To  fair  Aspatia  is  not  yet  reveng'd  ; 
It  follows  me.  ^- 1  will  not  lose  a  word 
To  this  vild  ^  woman  ;  but  to  you,  my  king. 
The  anguish  of  my  soul  thrusts  out  this  truth, 
You  are  a  tyrant !  and  not  so  much  to  wrong 
An  honest  man  thus,  as  to  take  a  pride 
In  talking  with  him  of  it. 

Eond.  Now,  sir,  see 
How  loud  this  fellow  lied ! 

Amin,  You  that  can  know  to  wrong,  should 
know  how  men 
Must  right  themselves.     What  punishment  is 

due 
From  me  to  him  that  shall  abuse  my  bed  ? 
Is  it  ^  not  death  r  nor  can  that  satisfy. 
Unless  I  send  your  limbs  *  through  all  the  land. 
To  shew  how  nobly  I  have  freed  myself. 

King,  Draw  not  thy  sword ;  thou  know'st  I 
cannot  fear 
A  subject's  hand ;  but  thou  shalt  feel  the  weight 
Of  this,  if  thou  dost  rage. 

Amin,  The  weight  of  that ! 
If  you  have  any  worth,  for  heaven's  sake,  think 
I  fear  not  swords ;  for,  as  you  are  mere  man, 
I  dare  as  easily  kill  you  for  this  deed, 
As  you  dare  think  to  do  it.    But  there  is' 


1  ingmieu$]  Altered  by  the  m«dcm  editors  to  "  ingenu- 
(Miii.'*  Bat  there  u  no  misprint  here:  that  ingenioiis  and 
tx/cjiKtty  were  forraeriy  used  fur  ingenuous  and  ingenuous- 
BfeM,  appeanrrom  innumerable  paiwage«  of  our  early  writern. 

<  htarenl  Weber  nnnecettsarily  gave  the  reading  of  tii« 
two  earlieet  4tiM.  **  God." 

*  tiU)  Old  eda.  "  wild,"  —  which  Theobald  absurdly 
ftuined  ;  his  micceeeoni  gave  "  vile."    See  note  p.  SOL 

*  IsU]  A  correction  by  Uie  Editors  of  1778.  Old  edsj.  "  It 
ia." 

i  limbs]  Sympeon's  correction.     OKI  ed^.  <<  liuea  "  and 
"Uvea,"— <kwbllea»  a  miaprint  for  "/«»*."    Yet  the  Ed- 
iton  of  1778  follow  the  old  eda.,  and  infunn  us  that  *'  To 
•end  their  Inm  through  all  the  land,  meaa^lo  aend  an 
account  through  the  land  of  their  vicioua  mt^oi  life  and 
ariuUial  connection  " !  Compare  Amintur'a  aiiflih  at  p.  306 ; 
<*  let  me  know  the  man  tbnt  wnmga  me  so, 
TftoC  /  way  cut  hia  b,'itf  into  moUs, 
And  eeatter  it  before  the  northeni  wind." 

*  — .^— ^  But  ther€  is 

Ditmitt  ab0ut  you,  that  strikes  dead 
Mu  rimmg  passwns]  '*  So  Sliaku^peare  aaid,  before  our 
poete,  in  hia  flunlet : 


Divinity  about  you,  that  strikes  dead 
My  rising  passion-s  :  as  you  are  tny  king, 
I  fall  before  you,  and  present  my  sword 
To  cut  mine  own  flesh,  if  it  be  your  will. 
Alas,  I  am  nothing  but  a  multitude 
Of  walking  griefs !    Yet,  should  I  murder  you, 
I  might  before  the  world  take  the  excuse 
Of  madness ;  for,  compare  my  injuries, 
And  they  will  well  appear  too  sad  a  weight 
For  reason  to  endure  :  but,  fall  I  first 
Amongst  my  sorrows,  ere  my  treacherous  hand 
Touch  holy  things  !    But  why  (I  know  not  what 
I  have  to  say),  why  did  you  choose  out  me 
To  make  thus  wretched }  there  were  thousand 

fools 
Easy  to  work  on,  and  of  state  enough, 
Within  the  island. 

Evad,  I  would  not  have  a  fool ; 
It  were  no  credit  for  me. 

Amin.  Worse  and  worse ! 
Thou,  that  dar'st  talk  unto  thy  husband  thus, 
Profess  thyself  a  whore,  and,  more  than  so. 

Resolve  to  be  so  still ! It  is  my  fate 

To  bear  and  bow  beneath  a  thousand  griefs, 
To  keep  that  little  credit  with  the  world.  — 
But  there  were  wise  ones  too ;  you  might  have 

ta'en 
Aiu)thcr. 

Kinff,  No ;  for  I  believ'd  '  thee  honest, 
As  thou  wert  valiant. 

Amin.  All  the  happiness 
Bestow' d  upon  me  turns  into  disgrace. 
Gods,  take  your  honesty  again,  for  I 
Am  loadcn  with  it !  —  Good  my  lord  the  King, 
Be  private  in  it. 

King.  Thou  mayst  live,  Amintor, 
Free  as  thy  king,  if  thou  wilt  wink  at  this. 
And  be  a  means  that  we  may  meet  in  secret. 

Amin.  A  bawd  !     Hold,  hold,  my  breast !    A 
bitter  curse 
Seize  me,  if  I  forget  not  all  respects 
That  are  religious,  on  another  word 
Sounded  like  that ;  and  through  a  sea  of  sins 
Will   wade  to  my  revenge,  though  I    should 

call 
Pains  here  and  after  life  upon  my  soul ! 

King.  Well,  I  am  resolute  "  you  lay  not  with 
her ; 
And  so  I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Evad,  You  must  needs  be  prating ; 
And  see  what  follows  ! 

Amin,  Prithee,  vex  me  not : 
I^ave  me ;  I  am  afraid  some  sudden  start 
Will  pull  a  murder  on  me. 

Evad.  1  am  gone ; 
I  love  my  life  well.  [Exii, 

Amin.  I  hate  mine  as  much. 
l*his  'tis  to  break  a  troth  !     I  should  be  glad, 
If  all  this  tide  of  grief  would  make  me  mad. 

[Exit. 


*  Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  perKm  ; 
There^s  suek  divinity  doth  htdgs  a  kimg. 
That  treaaon  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Act8  little  uf  hi«  will.'  "    Thkobald. 
7  belier'd]  Old  ed;*.  "believe:"  but  tbe  alight  alteration 
which  t  have  made  xeeinrt  abrtulutely  necessary.    Theobald 
endeavoured  to  rectify  the  incunaiatency  of  the  speech  by 
printing  "  art  "  instead  of  "  wen  "  in  the  next  line. 
»  Jam  resottUe]  i.  o. ''  I  am  convinced."     Mason. 
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SCENE  n.  —  ^  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Mslantius. 

Mel.  ril  know  the  cause  of   all  Amintor's 
griefs. 
Or  friendship  shall  be  idle. 

Enter  Calianax. 

,  Col.  Oh,  Melantius, 
My  daughter  will  die ! 

Mel.  Trust  me,  I  am  sorry  : 
Would  thou  hadst  ta'en  her  room  ! 

Cal.  Thou  art  a  slave, 
A  cut-throat  slave,  a  bloody  treacherous  slave  ! 

Mel.  Take  heed,  old  man  ;  thou  wilt  be  heard 
to  rave, 
And  lose  thine  offices. 

Cal.  I  am  valiant  grown 
At  all  these  years,  and  thou  art  but  a  slave ! 

Mel.  Leave  ! 
Some  company  will  come,  and  I  respect 
Thy  years,  not  thee,  so  much,  that  I  could  wish 
To  laugh  at  thee  alone. 

Cal.  I'll  spoil  your  mirth  : 
I  mean  to  fight  with  thee.    There  lie,  my  cloak. 
This   was    my  father's   sword,   and    he   durst 

fight. 
Are  you  prepar'd  ? 

[likrowa   doton  hia  cloak,   and  draws  his 
siDord. 

Mel.  Why  wilt  thou  dote  thyself 
Out  of  thy  life  ?    Hence,  get  thee  to  bed ;  * 
Have  careful  looking- to,  and  cat  warm  things. 
And  trouble  not  mo :  my  head  is  full  of  thoughts 
More  weighty  than  thy  life  or  death  can  be. 

Cal.  You  have  a  name  in  war,  where  you 
stand  safe 
Amongst  a  multitude  :  but  I  will  try 
What  you  dare  do  imto  a  weak  old  man 
In  single  fight     You  will  give  ground,  I  fear. 
Come,  draw. 

Mel.  I  will  not  draw,  unless  thou  puU'st  thy 
death 
Upon  thee  with  a  stroke.    There's  no  one  blow 
That  thou  canst  give  hath  strength  enough  to 

kill  me. 
Tempt  me  not  so  far,  then  :  the  power  of  earth 
Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

Cal.  I  must  let  him  alone  ; 
He's  stout  and  able ;  and,  to  say  the  truth. 
However  I  may  set  a  face  and  talk, 
I  am  not  valiant.     When  I  was  a  youth, 
I  kept  my  credit  with  a  testy  trick 
I  had  'mongst  cowards,  but  durst  never  fight. 

[Aside. 

Mel.  1  will  not  promise  to  preserve  your  life. 
If  you  do  stay. 

Cal.  I  would  give  half  my  land 
That  I  durst  fight  with  that  proud  man  a  little : 
If  I  had  men  to  hold  him,  I  would  beat  him 
Till  he  ask'd  me  mercy.  [Aside. 

Mel.  Sir,  will  you  be  gone  ? 

Cal.  I  dare  not  stay  ;  but  I  will  go  home,  and 
beat 


1  to  bed]  Tbeobald  prints,  for  the  oake  of  the  venw,  "  to 


My  servants  all  over  for  this. 

[Aside — takes  up  his    cloaks  sheaths  hie 
sword,  and  exit* 
MeL  This  old  fellow  haunts  me. 
But  the  distracted  carriage  of  mine  Amintor 
Takes  deeply  on  me.    I  will  find  the  cause  : 
I  fear  his  conscience  cries,  he  wrong'd  Aspatia. 

Enter  Amintor. 

Amin.  Men's  eyes  are  not  so  subtle  to  perceive 
My  inward  misery  :  I  bear  my  grief 
Hid  from  the  world.    How  art  thou  wretched 

then? 
For  aught  I  know,  all  husbands  are  like  me ; 
And  every  one  I  talk  with  of  his  wife 
Is  but  a  well  dbscmblcr  of  his  woes. 
As  I  am.     Would  I  knew  it !  for  the  rareness 
Afflicts  me  now.  [Aside. 

Mel.  Amintor,  we  hare  not  enjoy'd  our  mend- 
ship  of  late. 
For  we  were  wont  to  change  *  our  souls  in  talk. 

Amin.  Melantius,  I  can  teU  thee  a  good  jest 
Of  Strato  and  a  lady  the  last  day. 

Mel.  How  was't } 

Amin.  Why,  such  an  odd  one  ! 

Mel.  I  have  long'd  to  speak  with  you : 
Not  of  an  idle  jest,  that's  forced,  but 
Of  matter  you  are  bound  to  utter  to  me. 

Amin.  What  is  that,  my  friend  ? 

Mel.  I  have  observ'd  your  words 
Fall  from  your  tongue  wildly ;  and  all  your  car- 
riage 
Like  one  that  strove  to  shew  his  merry  mood, 
When  he  were  ill-dispos'd  :  you  were  not  wont 
To  put  such  scorn  into  your  speech,  or  wear 
Upon  your  face  ridiculous  jollity. 
Some  sadness  sits  here,  which  your  cunning 

would 
Cover  o'er  with  smiles,  and  'twill  not  be.  What 
is  it? 

Amin.  A  sadness  here  ! '  what  cause 
Can  fate  provide  for  me  to  make  me  so  ? 
Am  I  not  lov'd  through  all  this  isle  ?  The  King 
Rains  greatness  on  me.     Have  I  not  receiv'd 
A  lady  to  my  bed,  that  in  her  eye 
Keeps  mounting  fire,  and  on  her  tender  cheeks 
Inevitable  *  colour,  in  her  heart 


«  change]  Old  eds.  *»  charge."— "Thia  is  flat  nonaenw 
by  the  mistake  of  a  single  letter.  The  dlight  altemtioo  I 
have  made  gives  us  the  true  meaning.  So  in  .<f  King  amd 
no  King : 

*  or  for  honestif  to  interchange  my  bosom  with,*  Ate 

And  again, 

*  And  then  how  dare  you  offer  to  change  vmls  with  her  1  * 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Symp.-ion  concurred  with  me  in 
starting  fhijt  emendation."    Theobald. 

3  jf  tadness  here,  &.C.]  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  author 
wrote, 

"  A  sadoeiffi  here yMelantitu!  what  cause"  &c 

4  rnenitabU]  Bo  all  the  old  eds.,  except  4to.  1019,  which 
ha.-*  "  Immuuble."  Theobald  printed  "  Inimitable  ;  "  tha 
editors  of  17mj»  Immutable  ;  "  Weber  "  Inevitable." 

"  /n^ritoflpMans  not  only  unavoidable,  but  irresistible ; 
in  which  iMTlMue  the  word  is  used  here.  So  Dtyden,  in 
his  tale  of  Palamun  and  Arcite,  says : 

*  Rut  even  that  tflimniering  serv'd  him  to  deaciy 

Th'  inevitable  charms  of  Emily.' 

The  word  inevitable  in  Latin  had  the  same  imtmrt,  as  we 

find  from  the  following  pa-iMge  in  the  first  Annal  of  Tacitus: 

*  Sed  Marcellum  insimulabai  [Crispinus]  sinicitrosde  Tibeiio 
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A  prison  for  all  virtue  ?    Are  not  you, 
Which  is  above  all  joys,  my  constant  friend  ? 
What  sadness  can  I  have  ?    No ;  I  am  light, 
And  feel  the  courses  of  my  blood  more  warm 
And  stirring  than  they  were.   Faith,  marry  too 
And  you  wSl  feel  so  unexpressed  a  joy 
In  chaste  embraces,  that  you  will  indeed 
Appear  another. 

AfeL  You  may  shape,  Amintor, 
Causes  to  cozen  the  whole  world  withal, 
And  yourself  too  ;  but  'tis  not  like  a  friend 
To  hide  your  soul  from  me.     'Tis  not  your  na- 
ture 
To  be  thus  idle  :  I  have  seen  you  stand  | 

As  you  were  blasted  'midst  of  all  your  mirth  ; 
Call  thrice  aloud,  and  then  start,  feigning  joy 
So  coldly !  —  World,  what  do  I  here  ?  a  friend 
Is  nothing.     Heaven,  I  would  have  told  that 

man 
My  secret  sins  !     I'll  search  an  unknown  land, 
And  there  plant  friendship ;  all  is  wither'd  here. 
Come  with  a  compliment !  I  would  have  fought. 
Or  told  my  friend  he  lied,  ere  sooth' d  him  so. 
Out  of  my  bosom  ! 

Amtn.  But  there  is  nothing. 

MeL  Worse  and  worse  !  farewell : 
From  this  time  have  acquaintance,  but  no  friend. 

Amin.  Melantius,  stay  :  you  shall  know  what  , 
that » is.  I 

Mel,  See,  how  you  play'd  with  friendship  !  ' 
be  advis'd 
How  you  give  cause  unto  yourself  to  say 
You  have  lost  a  friend. 

Amin,  Forgive  what  I  have  done  ; 
For  I  am  so  o'crgone  with  injuries 
Unheard  of,  that  I  lose  consideration 
Of  what  I  ought  to  do.     Oh,  oh  ! 

MeL  Do  not  weep. 
WTiat  is  it  ?    May  I  once  but  know  the  man 
Hath  turn'd  my  friend  thus  ! 

Amin,  I  had  spoke  at  first. 
But  that 

MeL  Bat  what? 

Amin,  I  held  it  most  unfit 
For  you  to  know.    Faith,  do  not  know  it  yet. 

MeL  Thou  seest  my  love,  that  will  keep  com- 
pany 
With  thee  in  tears ;  hide  nothing,  then,  from 

me  ; 
For  when  I  know  the  cause  of  thy  distemper. 
With  mine  old  armour  I'll  adorn  myself. 
My  resolution,  and  cut  through  thy  *  foes, 
Unto  thy  quiet,  till  I  place  thy  heart 
As  peaceable  as  spotless  innocence. 
What  is  it  ? 

Amin,  Why,  'tis  this it  is  too  big 

To  get  out let  my  tears  make  way  awhile. 

MeL  Punish  me  strangely,  Heaven,  if  he  es- 
cape 
Of  life  or  fame,  that  brought  this  youth  to  this  ! 

Amin,  Your  sister 


tor,  oQ0ctar( 


■erinone.4  babuuw :  inevUabUe  crimen^  cum  ttll^Hlms  prin- 
cipiH  frBdminia  qiueque  deli(;eret  accuMator,  ol^taretque 
reo.'  It  is  evident  in  ibiri  pas»nge  that  inevitabUe  crimen  does  j 
not  mean  an  acauation  that  could  not  have  been  pr«'vented, 
but  one  Trom  which,  when  preferred,  it  wa»  impossible  to 
escape."    Maioit.  j 

I  tAat]  So  all  tbe  old  eds.  :  yet  the  modern  editors  gite 

s  CAyJ  Weber  prints  "  my  *' !  | 


MeL  Well  said. 

Amin,  You  will  wish't  unknown, 
When  you  have  heard  it. 

MeL  No. 

Amin,  Is  much  to  blame. 
And  to  the  King  has  given  her  honour  up, 
And  lives  in  whoredom  with  him. 

Mel.  How  is  this  ? 
Thou  art  run  mad  with  injury  indeed ; 
Thou  couldst  not  utter  this  else.     Speak  again ; 
For  I  forgive  it  freely  ;  tell  thy  griefs. 

Amin,  She's  wanton;   I  am  loath  to  say,  a 
whore. 
Though  it  be  true. 

MeL  Speak  yet  again,  before  mine  anger  grow 
Up  beyond  throwing  down  :  what  are  thy  griefs  ? 

Amin.  By  all  our  friendship,  these. 

MeL  What,  amIUme? 
After,  mine  actions,  shall  the  name  of  friend 
Blot  all  our  family,  and  stick  the  brand 
Of  whore  upon  my  sister,  unreveng'd  ? 
My  shaking  flesh,  be  thou  a  witness  for  me. 
With  what  unwillingness  I  go  to  scourge 
This  railer,  whom  my  folly  hath  call'd  friend !  — 
I  will  not  take  thee  basely :  thy  sword 

[Draws  his  sword. 
Hangs  near  thy  hand ;  draw  it,  that  I  may  whip 
Thy  rashness  to  repentance ;  draw  thy  sword  ! 

Amin.  Not  on  thee,  did  thine  anger  swell  as 
high 
As  the  wild  surges.    Thou  shouldst  do  me  ease 
Here  and  eternally,  if  thy  noble  hand 
Would  cut  me  from  my  sorrows. 

MeL  This  is  base 
And  fearful.    They  that  use  to  utter  lies 
Provide  not  blows  but  words  to  qualify 
The  men  they  wrong'd.    Thou  hast  a  guilty 
cause. 

Amin,  Thou  pleasest  me  ;  for  so  much  more 
like  this 
Will  raise  my  anger  up  above  my  griefs, 
(Which  is  a  passion  easier  to  bo  borne,) 
And  I  shall  then  be  happy. 

MeL  Take,  then,  more 
To  raise  thine  anger :  'tis  mere  cowardice 
Makes  thee  not  draw ;  and  I  will  leave  thee  dead. 
However.    But  if  thou  art  so  much  press'd 
With  guilt  and  fear  as  not  to  dare  to  fight, 
I'll  midce  thy  memory  loath' d,  and  fix  a  scandal 
Upon  thy  name  for  ever. 

Amin,  [Drawing  his  sword.]  Then  I  draw, 
As  justly  as  our  magistrates  their  swords 
To  cut  offenders  off.    I  knew  before 
'Twould  grate  your  ears ;  but  it  was  base  in  you 
To  urge  a  weighty  secret  from  your  friend. 
And  then  rage  at  it.    I  shall  be  at  ease, 
If  I  be  kill'd  ;  and,  if  you  faU  by  me, 
I  shall  not  long  outlive  you. 

MeL  Stay  awhile.  — 
The  na^e  of  friend  is  more  than  family. 
Or  all  the  world  besides :  I  was  a  fool. 
Thou  searching  human  nature,  that  didst  wake 
To  do  me  wrong,  thou  art  inquisitive. 
And  thrusts  me  upon  questions  that  will  take 
My  sleep  away  !    Would  I  had  died,  ere  known 
This  sad  dishonour  !  —  Pardon  mo,  my  friend. 

[Sheaths  his  sword. 
If  thou  wilt  strike,  here  is  a  faithful  heai  t ; 
Pierce  it,  for  I  will  never  heave  my  hand 
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To  thine.    Behold  the  power  thou  hast  in  me  ! 

I  do  believe  my  sister  is  a  whore, 

A  leprous  one.     Put  ^ap  thy  sword,  young  man. 

Amin,  How  should  I  bear  it,  then,  she  being 
so? 
I  fear,  my  friend,  that  you  will  lose  me  shortly ; 
[Sheaths  his  sword. 
And  I  shall  do  a  foul  act  on  myself 
Through  these  disgraces. 

MeL  Better  half  the  land 
Were  buried  quick  *  together.    No,  Amintor  ; 
Thou  shalt  have  ease.  Oh,  this  adulterous  king, 
That  drew  her  to  it !  where  got  he  the  spirit 
To  wrong  me  so  ? 

Amiii.  What  is  it,  then,  to  me, 
If  it  be  wrong  to  you  ? 

Mci.  Why,  not  so  much  : 
Tlie  credit  of  our  house  is  thrown  away. 
Bat  from  his  iron  den  I'll  waken  Death, 
And  hurl  him  on  this  king  :  my  honesty 
Shall  steel  my  sword  ;  and  on  its  horrid  point 
I'll  wear  my  cause,  that  shall  amaze  the  eyes 
Of  this  proud  man,  and  be  too  glittering 
For  him  to  look  on. 

Amin.  I  have  quite'  undone  my  fame. 

Mel.  Dry  up  thy  watery  eyes, 
And  cast  a  manly  look  upon  my  face ; 
For  nothing  is  so  wild  as  I  thy  friend 
Till  I  have  freed  thee  :  still  this  swelling  breast. 
I  go  thus  from  thee,  and  will  never  cease 
My  vengeance  till  I  find  thy  heart  at  peace. 

Amin.  It  must  not  be  so.     Stay.     Mine  eyes 
would  tell 
How  loath  I  am  to  this  ;  but,  love  and  tears, 
Leave  me  awhile  !  for  I  have  hazarded 
All  that  this  world  calls  happy.  —  Thou  hast 

wrought 
A  secret  from  me,  under  name  of  friend, 
Which  art  could  ne'er  have  found,  nor  torture 

wrung 
From  out  my  bosom.     Give  it  me  again ; 
For  I  A^dll  find  it,  wheresoe'er  it  lies, 
Hid  in  the  mortal'st  part :  invent  a  way 
To  j;ive  it  back. 

Mel.  Why  would  you  have  it  back  ? 
I  will  to  death  pursue  him  with  revenge. 

Amin.  Thereford  I  call  it  back  from  thee  ;  for 
I  know 
Thy  blood  so  high,  that  thou  wilt  stir  in  this. 
And  shame  me    to  posterity.      Take   to   thy 
weapon.  [Draics  his  sioord. 

Mel.  Hear  thy  friend,  that  bears  more  years 
than  thou. 

A  min.  I  will  not  hear  :  but  draw,  or  I 

Mel.  Amintor ! 

Amin.  Draw,  then  ;  for  I  am  full  as  resolute 
Ab  fame  and  honour  can  enforce  me  be  : 
I  cannot  linger.     Draw  ! 

Mel.  [Dra icing  his  sioord.]  I  do.     But  is  not 
My  share  of  credit  equal  with  thine,'  * 

If  1  do  stir  ? 

1  atuck]  i.  r.  alive. 

s  Ik.v  quite,  6cc  ]  TlieobaU  here  (agin  fifty  other  places) 
ailentiy  eodcavourti  to  ro<«t<»rc  the  verso : 
"  Jimin,    I  have  quite  undone 
My  fame. 
JdeL    Dr>'  up  thy  watery  eye?  awhiU. " 
«  tkinf]  Probably  the  p«»el  wrote  *^  thine  own."    Theo- 
bald priated  '*  —  equal  then  with  thine." 


Amin.  No ;  for  it  will  be  call'd 
Honour  in  thee  to  spill  thy  sister^s  blood* 
If  she  her  birth  abuse,  and  on  the  King 
A  bravo  revenge  ;  but  on  me,  that  have  walk'd 
With  patience  in  it,  it  will  fix  the  name 
Of  fearful  cuckold.    Oh,  that  word  !    Be  quick. 

Mel.  Then,  join  with  me. 

Amin.  I  dare  not  do  a  sin,  or  else  I  would. 
Be  speedy. 

Mel.  Then,  dare  not  fight  with  me  ;  for  that*! 
a  sin.  — 
His  grief   distracts  him.  —  Call  thy  thoughts 

again. 
And  to  thyself  pronounce  the  name  of  friend. 
And  see  what  that  will  work.    I  will  not  fight. 

Amin.  You  must. 

Mel.  [Slieathing  his  stoord.]  I  will  be  kill'd  first. 
Though  my  passions 
Offer'd  the  like  to  you,  tis  not  this  earth 
Shall  buy  my  reason  to  it.    Think  awhile. 
For  you  are  (I  must  weep  when  I  speak  that) 
Almost  besides  yourself. 

Amin.  [Sheathing  his  swordx]  Oh,  my  soft  tem- 
per ! 
So  many  sweet  words  from  thy  sister's  mouth, 
I  am  afraid  would  make  me  take  her  to 
Embrace,  and  pardon  her.    I  am  mad  indeed, 
And  know  not  what  I  do.    Yet  have  a  care 
Of  me  in  what  thou  dost. 

Mel.  Why,  thinks  my  friend 
I  will  forget  his  honour  ?  or,  to  save 
The  bravery  of  our  house,  will  lose  his  fame. 
And  fear  to  touch  the  throne  of  majesty  ? 

Amin.  A  curse  will  follow  that ;   but  rather 
live 
And  suffer  with  me. 

Mel.  I  will  do  what  worth 
Shall  bid  me,  and  no  more. 

Amin.  Faith,  I  am  sick. 
And  desperately,  I  hope ;  yet,  leaning  thus, 
I  feel  a  kind  of  case.  * 

Mel.  Come,  take  again 
Your  mirth  about  you. 

Amin.  I  shall  never  do't. 

MeL  I  warrant  you  ;  look  up  ;  we'll  walk  to- 
gether ; 
Put  thine  arm  here ;  aU  shall  be  well  again. 

Amin.  Thy  love  (oh,  wretched  !),  ay,  thy  love, 
Melantius ; 
Why,  I  have  nothing  else. 

Mel.  Be  merry,  then.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Melanticb. 
Mel.  This  worthy  young  man  may  do  violence 
Upon  himself;  but  I  have  cherish'd  him 
To  my  best  power,  and  sent  him  smiling  from 

me. 
To  counterfeit  again.    Sword,  hold  thine  edge  ; 
My  heart  will  never  fail  me. 

^^        Enter  DiPUiLUS. 
^y  Diphilus ! 

Thou  com'st  as  sent.* 

Diph.  Yonder  has  been  such  laughing. 

4  as  sent]  "  That  Ih,  as  if  you  were  sent  on  purpon. 
Thc«>bald  rensure^  this  expre89<ion  as  obscure;  but  the  word 
flu?  i:i  frequently  used  by  our  author  [u]  in  the  senM  of  m$ 
(/"."    Miuoir. 
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Mel.  Betwixt  whom  ? 

Diph.  Why,  our  sister  and  the  King ; 
I   thought  their  spleens  ^  would  break ;    they 

laugh' d  us  all 
Out  of  the  room. 

AfeL  They  must  weep,  Diphilus. 

Diph,  Must  they  ? 

Mel.  They  must. 
Thou  art  my  brother ;  and,  if  I  did  believe 
Thou  hadst  a  base  thought,  I  would  rip  it  out. 
Lie  where  it  durst. 

Diph.  You  should  not ;  I  would  first 
Mangle  myself  and  find  it. 

Mei.  ITiat  was  spoke 
According  to  our  strain.     Come,  join  thy  hands 

to  mine,' 
And  swear  a  firmness  to  what  project  I 
Shall  lay  before  thee. 

Diph.  You  do  wrong  us  both  : 
People  hereafter  shall  not  say,  there  pass'd 
A  bond,  more  than  our  loves,  to  tie  our  lives 
And  deaths  together. 

MeL  It  is  as  nobly  said  as  I  would  wish. 
Anon  rU  tell  you  wonders :  wo  are  wrong' d. 

Diph.  But   I  will  tell  you   now,  we'll  right 
ourselves. 

Mei.  Stay  not :   prepare  the  armour  in  my 
house; 
And  what  firiends  you  can  draw  unto  our  side. 
Not  knowing  of  the  cause,  make  ready  too. 
Haste,  DiphUus,  the  time  requires  it,  haste  !  — 

[Exit  Diphilus. 
I  hope  my  cause  is  just ;  I  know  my  blood 
Tells  me  it  is  ;  and  I  will  credit  it. 
To  take  revenge,  and  lose  myself  withal, 
Were  idle ;  and  to  scape  impossible, 
Without  I  had  the  fort,  which  (misery  !) 
Remaining  in  the  hands  of  my  old  enemy 
Calianax but  I  must  have  it.     See, 

Re-enter  Caxianax. 
Where  he  comes  shaking  by  me  !  —  Good  my 

lord. 
Forget  your  spleen  to  me ;   I  never  wrong'd 

you. 
But  would  have  peace  with  every  man. 

Col.  'Tis  well ; 
If  I  durst  fight,  your  tongue  would  lie  at  quiet. 

Mel.  You're  touchy  without  all  cause. 

CaL  Do,  mock  me. 

Mel.  By  mine  honour,  I  speak  truth. 

Cal.  Honour  !  where  is  it  r 

Mel.  See,  what  starts  you  make 
Into  your  idle  *  hatred,  to  my  love 
And  freedom  to  you.     I  come  "with  resolution 
To  obtain  a  suit  of  you. 

CaL  A  suit  of  me  ! 
'Tis  very  like  it  should  be  granted,  sir. 

Mtl.  Nay,  go  not  hence  : 
'Tis  this  ;  you  have  the  keeping  of  the  fort, 
And  I  would  wish  you,  by  the  love  jm|  ought 
To  bear  unto  me,  to  deliver  it  |^^ 

Into  my  hands.  ^^ 

1  rpUeng}  See  note,  p.  143. 

s  to  mtMj  These  words,  which  are  found  in  all  the  old  eds. 
except  4to.  1619,  wore  omitted  (perhapH  rightly)  by  Theobald. 

*  idU]  So  4IO.  1619.  Omitted  in  later  ed^t. ;  and  by  the 
nodem  editors, — Theobald  excepted,  who  here,  as  else- 
where, takes  intolerable  liberties  with  the  text. 

TDL.  L  28 


CcU.  I  am  in  hope  thou  art  mad 
To  talk  to  me  thus. 

MeL  But  there  is  a  reason 
To  move  you  to  it :  I  would  kill  the  King, 
That  wrong'd  you  and  your  daughter. 

Cal.  Out,  traitor  ! 

MeL  Nay, 
But  stay :  I  cannot  scape,  the  deed  once  done, 
Without  I  have  this  fort. 

Cal.  And  should  I  help  thee  ? 
Now  thy  treacherous  mind  betrays  itself. 

MeL  Come,  delay  me  not ; 
Give  me  a  sudden  answer,  or  already 
Thy  last  is  spoke  !  refuse  not  offcr'd  love. 
When  it  comes  clad  in  secrets. 

CaL  If  I  say 
I  will  not,  he  will  kill  me ;  I  do  see't 
Writ  in  his  looks  ;  and  should  I  say  I  will, 
He'll  run  and  tell  the  King.  [Aside.]  —  I  do  not 

shun 
Your  friendship,  dear  Melantius ;  but  this  cause 
Is  weighty  :  give  me  but  an  hour  to  think. 

MeL  Take  it.  —  I  know  this   goes  unto  the 
King; 
But  I  am  arm'd.  [Asidct  and  exit, 

Cal.  Methinks  I  feel  myself 
But  twenty  now  again.     This  fighting  fool 
W^ants  policy :  I  shall  revenge  my  girl, 
And  make  her  red  again.     I  pray  my  legs 
"Will  last  that  pace  that  I  will  carry  them : 
I  shall  want  breath  before  I  find  the  King. 

[Exit, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  Apartment  o/Evadnb. 

EvADNE  and  Ladies  discovered.     Enter  Me- 
lantius. 
MeL  Save  you ! 

Evad.  Save  you,  sweet  brother ! 
MeL  In  my  blunt  eye,  methinks,  you   look 

Evadne.* 
Evad.  Come,  you  would  *  make  me  blush. 
MeL  1  would,  Evadne ;  I  shall  displease  my 

ends  else. 
Evad.  You  shall,  if  you  conmiend  •  me  ;  I  am 
bashful. 
Come,  sir,  how  do  I  look  ? 

MeL  I  would  not  have  your  women  hear  me 
Break   into   commendation   of   you  ;    'tis  not 
seemly. 
Evad.  Go  wait  me  in  the  gallery. 

[Exeunt  Ladies. 
Now  speak. 
MeL  I'll  lock  the  door  first. 
Evad.  Why? 

MeL  I  will  not  have  your  gilded  things,  that 
dance 


4  In  my  blunt  rye,  methinksy  you  look  Ecadnr]  The  modem 
editors,  f(tran{;ely  misunderstanding  the  line,  exhibit  it 
thus: 

*'  In  my  blunt  eye,  methinks,  you  look,  Evadne—" 

5  would]  Weber  chose  to  print  **  will "  I 

«  eommpHd]  Thenb.-ild's  correction ;  which,  as  he  observes, 
is  confirmed  by  what  .Melantius  immediately  sabjoins.  OM 
eds.  "  command." 
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In  visitation  with  their  Milan  skins,  ^ 
Choke  up  my  business. 

Ecad,  You  are  strangely  disposed,  sir. 

Mel.  Good  madam,  not  to  make  you  merry. 

Evad.  No  ;  if  you  praise  me,  it  will  make  me 
sad. 

Mel.  Such  a  sad  commendation  I  have  for  you. 

Evad.  Brother, 
The  court  hath  made  you  witty,  and  learn  to 
riddle. 

Mel,  I  praise  the  court  for't :  has  it  learnt  you 
nothing  ? 

Evad.  Me! 

Mel.  Ay,  Evadne ;  thou  art  young  and  hand- 
some, 
A  lady  of  a  sweet  complexion, 
And  such  a  flowing  carriage,  that  it  cannot 
Choose  but  inflame  a  kingdom. 

Ecad.  Gentle  brother  ! 

Mel.  'Tis  yet  in  thy  repentance,  foolish  wo- 
man. 
To  make  me  gentle. 

Ecad.  How  is  this  ? 

Mel.  'Tis  base ; 
And  I  could  blush,  at  these  years,  thorough  all 
My  honour'd  scars,  to  come  to  such  a  parley. 

Evctd.  I  understand  you  not. 

Mel.  You  dare  not,  fool ! 
They  that  commit  thy  faults  fly  the  remem- 
brance. 

Evad.    My  faults,  sir !     I  would   have  you 
know,  I  care  not 
If  thoy  were  written  here,  here  in  my  forehead. 

Mel.  Thy  body  is  too  little  for  the  story ; 
The  lusts  of  which  would  fill  another  woman, 
Though  she  had  twins  within  her.* 

Evad,  This  is  saucy : 
Look  you  intrude  no  more  ;  there  lies  your  way. 

Mel.  Thou  art  my  way,  and  I  will  tread  upon 
thee, 
TUl  I  find  truth  out. 

Evad.  What  truth  is  that  you  look  for  ? 

Mel.  Thy  long-lost  honour.    Would  the  gods 
had  set  me 
Rather  to  grapple  with  the  plague,  or  stand 


I  MUan  skins]  Mentioned  again  in  FoJciUttiian,  act  ii.  sc. 
2.,  —  are  Hupposed  by  Naros  to  mean  "fine  gloves  manu- 
factured at  Milan."  QIom  in  v. 
a  Thij  body  is  too  little  for  the  story ^ 
The  lusts  of  which  would  JiU  another  toonaoM, 
Though  she  had  twins  within  her.]  "  Thia  is  mock-rea- 
soning, and  primA  facie  ffhews  its  absurdity.  Surely,  if  a 
woman  Ua^  twin<«  within  her,  she  can  want  very  little  more 
to  fill  her  up.  I  dare  be  confident  I  have  res^torcd  the  poets' 
genuine  reading.  \"  J§s  though  sK'ad  twins  within  Aer."] 
The  propriety  of  the  reasoning  is  a  conviction  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  emendation."  —  Theobald.  "  It  is  evident 
he  [Theobald]  has  mlsunderstiKMl  our  authors:  they  do 
not  mean  an  internal,  but  an  external  filling.  Your  whole 
body,  s.iys  Melantius,  is  ao  far  from  bein^  large  enough  to 
contain  an  account  of  your  lustM,  that,  it  it  was  wrote  all 
over,  there  would  still  remain  enough  of  the  story  to  cover 
the  body  uf  another  woman,  even  though  she  were  swelled 
with  twinii.  £ither  way,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  the 
thought  and  expression  are  rather  uncouth.*'— JSd.  1778. 
"  The  la.-*t  editora,  suppoeins  the  bodies  of  Evadne  and  the 
other  woman,  who  was  swelled  with  twins,  to  be  scribbled 
over  with  the  story  of  the  former,  is  an  admirable  travestie  | 
of  the  poets'  meaning,  and  would  not  diitgrace  the  pnges  of 
Cotton,  Brydges,  or  Scarron.  Theobald's  comment  bids 
&irest  to  be  the  true  explanation."  Weber.  The  meaning 
of  the  pas<<age  is  probably  thit :  —  the  overflowings  of  ihy 
Iiutt  would  be  sufficient  to  inflame  another  woman,  though 
iIm  already  bad  twins  io  her  womb. 
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of  their  loudest  bolts  !     Come,  tell  me 
quickly. 
Do  it  without  enforcement,  and  take  heed 
You  swell  me  not  above  my  temper. 

Evad.  How,  sir  ! 
Where  got  you  this  report  ? 

Mel.  Where  there  was  ^  people. 
In  every  place. 

Evad.  They  and  the  seconds  of  it  are  bast 
people : 
Believe  them  not,  they  lied. 

Mel.  Do  not  play  with  mine  anger,  do  not, 

wretch  !  [Seizet  her, 

I  come  to  know  that  desperate  fool  that  drew 

thee 
From  thy  fair  life  :  be  wise,  and  lay  him  open. 
Evad.  Unhand  me,  and  loam  manners !  such 
another 
Forgetfulness  forfeits  your  life. 

Mel.  Quench  me  this   mighty  humour,  and 
then  tell  me 
Whose   whore   you  are ;   for  you  are  one,   I 

know  it. 
Let  all  mine  honours  perish  but  I'll  find  him. 
Though  he  lie  lock'd  up  in  thy  blood!    Be  sud- 
den ; 
There  b  no  facing  it ;  and  be  not  flattered  ; 
The  burnt  air,  when  the  Dog  reigns,  is  not 

fouler 
Than  thy  contagious  name,  till  thy  repentance 
(If  the  gods  grant  thee  any)  purge  thy  sickness. 
Evad.  Begone !  you  are  my  brother ;  that's 

your  safety. 
Mel.   I'll   be  a  wolf  first:    'tis,   to  be   thy 
brother. 
An  infamy  below  the  sin  of  coward. 
I  am  as  far  from  being  part  of  thee 
As  thou  art  horn,  thy  virtue :  seek  a  kindred 
'Mongst  sensual  beasts,  and  make  a  goat  thy 

brother ; 
A  goat  is  cooler.     Will  you  tell  me  yet  ? 
Ecad,  If  you  stay  here  and  rail  thus,  I  shall 
tell  you 
I'll  have  you  whipp'd.     Get  you  to  your  com- 
mand. 
And  there  preach  to  your  sentinels,  and  tell 

them 
What  a  brave  man  you  are ;  I  shall  laugh  at 
you. 
Mel.  You're  grown  a  glorious  whore  !  Where 
be  your  fighters  ? 
What  mortal  fool  durst  raise  thee  to  this  daring. 
And  I  alive  !     By  my  just  sword,  he  had  saler 
Bestrid  *  a  billow  when  the  angry  North 
Ploughs  up  the  sea,  or  made  Heaven's  fire  his 

foe!* 
Work  me  no  higher.     Will  you  discover  yet  ? 
Evad.    The  fellow's  mad.     Sleep,  and  speak 

sense. 
Mel,    Force  my  swoln  heart  no  further:   I 
^Id  save  thee. 
Your  g^l^maintainers  are  not  here,  they  dare 


w^d 

w 


3  was]  Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  *'  were." 
*  Begtrid]  Weber  chose  to  restore  the  spelling  of  the  old 
eds.,  —  *'  Be«tride  ; "  wrongly,  as  the  next  line  Koews. 

<i  foe]  So  4to.  ir>19.    Later  eds.  *'  food  ; "  and  ao  the  mod- 
ern editors ! 
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Would  they  •were  all,  and  arm'd  !     I  would 

speak  loud ; 
Here's  one  should  thunder  to  'em.    Will  you 

tell  me  ?  — 
Thou  hast  no  hope  to  scape  :  he  that  dares  most, 
And  damns  away  his  soul  to  do  thee  service, 
Will  sooner  snatch  *■  meat  from  a  hungry  lion 
Than  come  to  rescue  thee ;   thou  hast  death 

about  thee;  — 
He  has*  undone   thine  honour,  poison'd  thy 

virtue, 
And,  of  a  lovely  rose,  left  thee  a  canker.' 
Evad.  Let  me  consider. 
Mel,  Do,  whose  child  thou  wert, 
Whose  honour  thou  hast  murder' d,  whose  grave 

open'd. 
And  so  puU'd  on  the  gods,  that  in  their  justice 
They  must  restore  him  flesh  again  and  life. 
And  raise  his  dry  bones  to  revenge  this  scan- 
dal. 
Evad.  The  gods  are  not  of  my  mind :  they  had 
better 
Let  'em  lie  sweet  still  in  the  earth  ;  they'll  stink 
here. 
MeL  Do  you  raise  mirth  out  of  my  easiness  ? 
Forsake  me,  then,  all  weaknesses  of  nature, 

[Draw9  his  atcord. 
That  make  men  women !     Speak,  you  whore, 

speak  truth. 
Or,  by  the  dear  soul  of  thy  sleeping  father, 
This  sword  shall  be  thy  lover !  tell,  or  I'll  kill 

thee; 
And,  when  thou  hast  told   all,  thou  wilt  de- 
serve it. 
Evad,  You  will  not  murder  me  ? 
Mel.  No  ;  'tis  a  justice,  and  a  noble  one. 
To  put  the  light  out  of  such  base  offenders. 
Evad.  Help! 

MeL  By  thy  foul  self  no  human  help  shall 
help  thee. 
If  thou  cricst !     When  I  have  kill'd  thee,  as  I 
Have  vow'd  to  do,  if  thou  confess  not,  naked 
As  thou  hast  left  thine  honour  will  I  leave 

thee. 
That  on  thy  branded  flesh  the  world  may  read 
Thy  black  shame  and  my  justice.     Wilt  thou 
.bend  yet  ? 
Evad.  Yes.  [Kneela. 

MeL  [Raiaing  her.]  Up,  and  begin  your  story. 
Evad,  Oh,  I  am  miserable  ! 
MeL  'Tis  true,  thou  art.     Speak  truth  still. 
Evad.  I  have  offended  :  noble  sir,  forgive  me ! 
Mel.  With  what  secure  slave  ? 
Evad.  Do  not  ask  me,  sir ; 
Mine  oimi  remembrance  is  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  me. 

Mel.  I)o  not  fall  back  again  ; 
My  sword's  unsheathed  yet. 
Evad.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Mel.  Be  true,  and  make  your  fault  less. 


not  Mta,  16 
liUHi^Bber 


1619.) 


i  tnaUh]  9o  4ta  1QSS21  (The  pawago  is  not 
Later  eda.  "  fetcb ; "  and  m  the  modern  edir  ~ 
cepted. 

s  He  kaa]  "  That  it  obould  be  <  Who  [haH],'  anTHiat  Me- 
lautiu*  in  Mill  qaettioning  Evadne  about  the  destroyer  of  her 
innocence,  is  not,  we  think,  to  be  doubled.**  Bid.  1778; 
whom  Weber  followed.  But  Ihi^  reading;  is  not  warranted 
by  the  old  eda.,'  the  4t08.  having  **  hoi*,"  the  foliu  of  1679 
**  h*a^  "  (the  common  contraction  for  he  has.) 

s  cAmktr}  i.  e.  a  wild  zom,  or  dog-rose. 


Evad.  I  dare  not  tell. 

Mel,  Tell,  or  I'll  be  this  day  a-killing  thee. 
Evad.  Will  you  forgive  me,  then  ? 
Mel.  Stay  ;  I  must  ask  mine  honour  first. 
I  have  too  much  foolish  nature  in  me  :  speak. 
Evad.  Is  there  none  else  here  r 
Mel.  None  but  a  fearful  conscience  :  that's 
too  many. 
Whois't? 

Evad.    Oh,   hear  me   gently !      It  was  the 

King. 
Mel.  No  more.    My  worthy  father's  and  my 
services 
Are  liberally  rewarded  !     King,  I  thank  thee  ! 
For  all  my  dangers  and  my  wounds  thou  hast 

paid  me 
In  my  own  metal :  these  are  soldiers*  thanks  !  — 
How  long  have  you  liv'dthus,  Evadne? 
Evad.  Too  long. 
Mel.  Too  late  you  find  it.     Can  you  be  very  « 

sorry  ? 
Evad.  Would  I  were  half  as  blameless  ? 
Mel.  Evadno,  thou  wilt  to  thy  trade  again. 
Evad.  First  to  my  grave. 
Mel.  Would  gods  thou  hadst  been  so  blest ! 
Dost  thou  not  hate  this  King  now  ?  prithee  hate 

him : 
Couldst  thou  not  curse  him  ?    I  command  thee, 

curse  him ; 
Curse  till  the  gods  hear,  and  deliver  him 
To  thy  just  wishes.    Yet  I  fear,  Evadne, 
You  had  rather  play  your  game  out. 

Evad.  No;  I  feel 
Too  many  sad  confusions  here,  to  let  in 
Any  loose  flame  hereafter. 

Mel.  Dost  thou  not  feel,  'mongst  all  those, 
one  brave  anger. 
That  breaks  out  nobly  and  directs  thine  arm 
To  kill  this  base  King  ? 

Evctd.  All  the  gods  forbid  it ! 
Mel.  No,  all  the  guds  require  it ; 
They  are  dishonour'd  in  him. 
Evad.  *Tis  too  fearful. 

Mel.    You're   valiant  in   his   bed,  and  bold 
enough 
To  be  a  stale  whore,  and  have  your  madam's 

name 
Discourse  for  grooms  and  pages  ;  and  hereafter, 
When  his  cool  majesty  hath  laid  you  by. 
To  be  at  pension  \vith  some  needy  sir 
For  moat  and  coarser  clothes :    thus  far  you 

know 
No  fear.     Come,  you  shall  kill  him. 
Evad.  Good  sir ! 

Mel,   An  'twere  to  kiss  him  dead,  thou'dst* 
smother  him : 
Be  wise,  and  kill  him.     Canst  thou  live,  and 

know 
What  noble  minds  shall  make  thee,  see  thyself 
Found  out  with  every  finger,  made  the  shame 
Of  all  successions,  and  in  this  great  ruin 
Thy  brother  and  thy  noble  husband  broken  ? 
I  Thou  shalt  not  live  thus.     Kneel,  and  swear  to 
I  help  me, 

«  very]  So  4to.  1619.    Omitted  in  later  eds. ;  and  by  the 
ittodcni  editont. 

s  thou}iht]  So  (literatim)  all  the  old  eda.,  except  4to«. 
1G50, 1661,  and  folio  1C79,  which  have  '*  tbou'd."    Weber 
I  printed  **  thou  aliouldst " ! 
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When  I  shall  call  thee  to  it ;  or  by  all 
Holy  in  Heaven  and  earth,  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  breathe  a  full  hour  longer ;  not  a  thought ! 
Come,   'tis  a  righteous  oath.      Give    me  thy 

hand[s], 
And,  both  to  Heaven  held  up,  swear,  by  that 

wealth 
This  lustful  thief  stole  from  thee,  when  I  say  it, 
To  let  his  foul  soul  out. 

Evad.  Here  I  swear  it ;  [Kneels, 

And,  all  you  spirits  of  abusdd  ladies. 
Help  me  in  thia  performance  ! 

MeL  [Raisinff  her.]  Enough.     This  must  be 
known  to  none 
But  you  and  I,  Evadne ;  not  to  your  lord, 
Though  he  be  wise  and  noble,  and  a  fellow 
Dares  step  as  far  into  a  worthy  action 
As  the  most  daring,  ay,  as  far  as  justice. 
Ask  me  not  why.    Farewell.  [Exit. 

Evad.  Would  I  could  say  so  to  my  black  dis- 
grace ! 
Oh,  where  have  I  been  all  this  time?  hoW 

friended. 
That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately, 
And  none  for  pity  shew  me  how  I  wander'd? 
There  is  not  in  the  compass  of  the  light 
A  more  unhappy  creature ;   sure,  I  am  mon- 
strous; 
For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mis- 
chiefs. 
Would  dare  a  woman.'     Oh,  my  loaden  soul, 
Be  not  so  cruel  to  me  ;  choke  not  up 
The  way  to  my  repentance ! 

Enter  Amintoh. 

Oh,  my  lord ! 
Amin.  How  now  ? 

Evcui.  My  much-abused  lord !  [Kneels. 

Amin.  This  cannot  be  ! 

Evad.  I  do  not  kneel  to  live ;  I  dare  not  hope  it ; 
The  wrongs  I  did  are  greater.  Look  upon  me. 
Though  I  appear  with  aU  my  faults. 

Amin,  Stand  up. 
This  is  a  •  new  way  to  beget  more  sorrows :  ' 
Heaven  knows  I  have  too  many.     Do  not  mock 

me: 
Though  I    am  tame,   and   bred  up  with  my 

wrongs, 
Which  are  my  foster-brothers,  I  may  leap, 
Like  a  hand- wolf,*  into  my  natural  wildness, 
And  do  an  outrage  :  prithee,  do  not  mock  me. 
Evad.  My  whole  life  is  so  leprous,  it  infects 
All  my  repentance.     I  would  buy  your  pardon. 
Though  at  the  highest  set;*  even  with  my 

life: 
That  slight  contrition,  that's  no  sacrifice 
For  what  I  have  committed. 

Amin.  Sure,  I  dazzle  : 
There  cannot  be  a  faith  in  that  foul  woman. 
That  knows  no  god  more  mighty  than  her  mis- 
chiefs. 
Thou  dost  still  worse,  still  number  on  thy  faults. 


1  Would  dare  a  usoman]  **  i.  e.  would  scare,  would  fright 
b«r  out  of  her  wibt  to  eoiniiiit."    Thsobald. 

«  o]  So  4to.  1619.    Later  eds.  *•  no." 

»  sorrova]  So  4to.  Hil9.  Later  ed«.  "  sorrow  j"  and  80 
the  modem  editurs :  but  see  next  line. 

4  hand  wolf]  "  Means  a  lamed  wolf."    Wkbxil 

i  attJu  Mgkest  set]  "  i.  o.  at  the  highest  stake."    Wbbse 


To  press  my  poor  heart  thus.     Can  I  believe 
There's  any  seed  of  virtue  in  that  woman 
Left  to  shoot  up,  that  dares  go  on  in  sin 
Kno^ni,  and  so  known  as  thine  is  ?  Oh,  Evadne, 
Would  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  sex,* 
That  I  might  put  a  thousand  sorrows  off. 
And  credit  thy  repentance  !  but  I  must  not : 
Thou  hast  brought  me  to  that  dull  calamity. 
To  that  strange  misbelief  of  all  the  world 
And  all  things  that  are  in  it,  that  I  fear 
I  shall  fall  like  a  tree,  and  find  my  grave, 
Only  remembering  that  I  grieve. 

Evad.  My  lord. 
Give  me  your  griefs  :  you  are  an  innocent, 
A  soul  as  white  as  Heaven  ;  let  not  my  sins 
Perish  your  noble  youth.     I  do  not  fall  here 
To  shadow  by  dissembling  with  my  tears, 
(As  all  say  women  can,)  or  to  make  less 
What  my  hot  will  hath  done,  which  Heaven 

and  you 
Know  '  to  be  tougher  than  the  hand  of  time 
Can  cut  from  man's  remembrance  ;  no,  I  do  not ; 
I  do  appear  the  same,  the  same  Evadne, 
Drest  in  the  shames  I  lived  in,'  the  same  mon- 
ster. 
But  these  are  names  of  honour  to  what  I  am  ; 
I  do  present  mpelf  the  foulest  creature. 
Most  poisonous,  dangerous,  and  despis'd  of  men, 
Lema  e'er  bred  or  Nilus.     I  am  hell, 
Till  you,  my  dear  lord,  shoot  your  light  into  me. 
The  beams  of  your  forgiveness ;  I  am  soul-sick, 
And  wither  with  the  fear  of  one  condemn' d. 
Till  I  have  got  your  pardon. 

Amin.  Rise,  Evadne. 
Those  heavenly  powers  that  put  this  good  into 

thee 
Grant  a  continuance  of  it !     I  forgive  thee  : 
Make  thyself  worthy  of  it ;  and  take  heed. 
Take  hoed,  Evadne,  this  be  serious. 
Mock  not  the  powers  above,  that  can  and  dare 
Give  thee  a  great  example  of  their  justice 
To  all  ensuing  ages,  •  if  thou  playest 
With  thy  repentance,  the  best  sacrifice. 

Evad.  I  have  done  nothing  good  to  win  belief. 
My  life  hath  been  so  faithless.    AU  the  crea- 
tures, 
Made  for  Heaven's  honours,*  have  their  ends, 

and  good  ones. 
All  but  the  cozening  crocodiles,  false  women  : 
They  reign  here  like  those  plagues,  those  kill- 
ing sores, 
Men   pray  against ;    and  when   they  die,   like 

tales 
111  told  and  unbeliev'd,  they,  pass  away. 
And  go  to  dust  forgotten.     But,  my  lord, 
Those  short  days  I  shall  number  to  my  rest 
(As  many  must  not  sec  me)  shall,  though  too 

late. 
Though  in  my  evening,  yet  perceive  a  will, 
Since  I  can  do  no  good,  because  a  woman, 
Reach^Dfltantly  at  something  that  is  near  it : 
I  wiUl^Bim  one  minute  of  my  age. 


ieach^uitant] 
'.  wiU^Bim  o 


0  any  s^fetf  in  tkp  sex]  "  i.  e.  any  security,  any  trust,  oi 
belief,  to  be  reposedin  them."    Theobald. 

T  K"ow]  Old  odB.  "  Knows." 

«  affes]  Was  propoMKi  by  Weber  in  a  note,  and  is  obvious< 
ly  the  tnie  reading.    OM  ed*.  ♦*  eye?." 

9  Heaven*s  honours]  **  We  should  read  *  heaven's  ken- 
our.* "    Mason.    No,  no. 
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Or.  like  another  Niobe,  I'll  weep, 
Till  I  am  water. 

Amifi,  1  am  now  dissolv'd ; 
My  frozen  soul  melts.     May  each  sin  thou  hast, 
Find  a  new  mercy  ]    Kise  ;  I  am  at  peace. 

[EvADNE  rises. 
Hadst  thou  been  thus,  thus  excellently  good, 
Before  that  devil-king  tempted  thy  frailty, 
Sure  thou   hadst  made  a  star.     Give  me  thy 

hand ; 
From  this  time  I  will  know  thee  ;  and,  as  far 
As  honour  gives  me  leave,  be  thy  Amintor. 
When  we  meet  next,  I  will  salute  thee  fairly, 
And  pray  the  gods  to  give  thee  happy  days : 
My  charity  shall  go  along  with  thee, 
Though  my  embraces  must  be  far  from  thee. 
I  should  have  kiU'd  thee,  but  this  sweet  repent- 
ance 
Locks  up  my  vengeance ;  for  which  thus  I  kiss 
thee  —  [Kisses  her. 

The  last  kiss   we  must  take:  and  would  to 

heaven 
The  holy  priest  that  gave  our  hands  together 
Had  given  us  equal  virtues  !     Go,  Evadne  ; 
The  gods  thus  part  our  bodies.    Have  a  care 
My  honour  falls  no  farther :  I  am  well,  then. 
Evad.  All  the  dear  joys  here,  and  above  here- 
after. 
Crown  thy  fair  soul !     Thus  I  take  leave,  my 

lord; 
And  never  shall  you  see  the  foul  Evadne, 
Tin  she  have  tried  all  honour'd  means,  that  may 
Set  her  in  rest  and  wash  her  stains  away. 

[Exeunt  severaUy, 

SCENE  n.  —  ^  Hall  in  the  Palace. 

A  Banquei  spread.     Hautboys  play  within,  —  £7)- 
ter  Kixo  and  Cauanax. 

Kinff.  1  cannot  tell  how  I  should  credit  this 
From  you,  that  arc  his  enemy. 

Col.  1  am  sure 
He  said  it  to  me ;  and  I'll  justify  it 
What  way  he  dares  oppose  —  but  virith   my 
sword. 

Kittg.  But  did  he  break,  without  all  circum- 
stance. 
To  you,  his  foe,  that  he  would  have  the  fort. 
To  kUl  me,  and  then  scape } 

Cat.  If  he  deny  it, 
I'll  make  him  blush. 

King.  It  sounds  incredibly. 

CaL  Ay,  so  does  every  thing  I  say  of  late. 

King,  Not  so,  Calianax. 

CaL  Yes,  I  should  sit 
Mute  whilst  a  rogue  with  strong  arms  cuts  your 
throat. 

King.  Well,  I  will  try  him :  and,  if  this  be 
true, 
rU  pawn  my  life  TUfind  it;  if 't  be  false. 
And  that  you  clothe  your  hate  in  such  ft  lie. 
You  shall  hereafter  dote  in  your  own  kptfe. 
Not  in  the  court. 

CaL  Why,  if  it  be  a  lie. 
Mine  ears  are  £dse,  for  I'll  be  sworn  I  heard  it. 
Old  men  axe  good  for  nothing :  you  were  best 
Put  me  to  dmth  for  hearing,  and  free  him 
For  meaning  it.    You  would  have  trusted  me 
Once,  but  the  time  is  alter'd. 


I       Kitig,  And  will  still. 
Where  I  may  do  with  justice  to  the  world : 
You  have  no  witness. 

Col,  Yes,  mysel£ 

King,  No  more, 
I  mean,  there  were  that  heard  it. 

Col.  How  ?  no  more  ! 
Would  you  have  more  ?  why,  am  not  I  enough 
To  hang  a  thousand  rogues  ? 

King.  But  so  you  may 
Hang  honest  men  too,  if  you  please. 

Col.  1  may  ! 
'Tis  like  I  will  do  so :  there  are  a  hundred 
WiU  swear  it  for  a  need  too,  if  I  say  it 

King.  Such  witnesses  we  need  not. 

Cat.  And  'tis  hard 
If  my  word  cannot  hang  a  boisterous  knave. 

King.  Enough.  —  Where's  Strato  ? 

Enter  Strato. 
Sira.  Sir.' 

King.  Why,  where's  all  the  company  ?    Call 
Amintor  in ; 
Evadne.     Where's  my  brother,  and  Melantius  ? 
Bid  him  come  too  ;  and  Diphilus.     Call  all 
That  are  without  there.  —  [Exit  Strato. 

If  he  should  desire 
The  combat  of  you.  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  aU  our  laws  to  hinder  it,  unless 
We  mean  to  quit  'em. 

Cat,  Why,  if  you  do  think 
'Tis  fit  an  old  man  and  a  councillor 
To^  fight  for    what  he  says,  then  you  may 
grant  it. 

EtUer  Amintor,  Evadne,  Melantius,  Diphilus, 
Lysippus,  Cleon,  Strato,  and  Diago&ab. 

King.  Come,  sirs  !  —  Amintor,  thou  art  yet  a 
bridegroom. 
And  I  will  use  thee  so  ;  thou  shalt  sit  down.  — 
Evadne,  sit ;  —  and  you,  Amintor,  too ; 
This  banquet  is  for  you,  sir.  —  Who  has  brought 
A  merry  tale  about  him,  to  raise  laughter 
Amongst  our  wine  ?    Why,  Strato,  where  art 

thou? 
Thou  wUt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably, 
When  I  desire  'em  not. 

Sira.  'Tis  my  ill  luck,  sir,  so  to  spend  them, 
then. 

King.  Keach  me  a  bowl  of  wine.  —  Melantius, 
thou 
Art  sad. 

Mel,*  I  should  be,  sir,  the  merriest  here, 
But  I  have  ne'er  a  story  of  mine  own 
Worth  telling  at  this  time. 

King.  Give  me  the  wine.  — 
Melantius,  I  am  now  considering 
How  easy  'twere  for  any  man  we  trust 
To  poison  one  of  us  in  such  a  bowl. 

MbL  1  think  it  were  not  hard,  sir,  for  a  knave. 

CaL  Such  as  you  are.  [Asids* 

King,  I'faith,  'twere  easy.   It  becomes  us  well 
To  get  plain- dealing  men  about  ourselves ; 
Such  as  you  all  are  hero.  —  Amintor,  to  thee ; 
And  to  thy  fair  Evadne !  [Drinks. 


I  TV]  UnnecesBarily  altered  by  tbe  modem  editon  to 
•Do." 
s  MeL]  So  4ta  1619.    Later  eds.  * 
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[act  IV. 


[Apart  to  him. 


Mel.  Have  you  thought 
Of  this,  Calianax  ? 

CcU,  Yes,  marry,  have  I. 

Mel.  And  what's  your  resolution  ? 

CcU.  You  shall  have  it,  — 
Soundly,  I  warrant  you.  [Aside. 

King.  Reach  to  Amintor,  Strato. 

Amin.  Here,  my  love  : 

[DrinkSf  and  then  hands  the  cup  to  Evadnb. 
This  wine  will  do  thee  wrong,  for  it  will  set 
Blushes  upon  thy  cheeks ;  and,  till  thou  dost 
A  fault,  'twere  pity. 

King.  Yet  I  wonder  much 
At  the  strange  desperation  of  these  men, 
lliat  dare  attempt  such  acts  here  in  our  state  : 
He  could  not  scape  that  did  it. 

Mel.  Were  he  known, 
Unpossible.' 

King.  It  would  be  known,  Melantius. 

Mel.  It  ought  to  be.     If  he  got  then  away. 
He  must  wear  all  our  lives  upon  his  sword : 
He  need  not  fly  the  island ;  he  must  leave 
No  one  alive. 

King.  No  ;  I  should  think  no  man 
Could  kill  me,  and  scape  clear,  but  that  old 
man. 

Col.  But  I !  heaven  bless  me !  I !  should  I, 
my  liege  ? 

King.  I  do  not  think  thou  wouldst ;  but  yet 
thou  mightst, 
For  thou  hast  in  thy  hands  the  means  to  scape, 
By  keeping  of  the  fort.  —  He  has,  Melantius, 
And  he  has  kept  it  well. 

Mel.  From  cobwebs,  sir, 
*Tis  clean  swept :  I  can  find  no  other  art 
In  keeping  of  it  now  ;  'twas  ne'er  besieg'd 
Since  he  commanded.* 

Cal.  I  shall  be  sure 
Of  your  good  word :  but  I  have  kept  it  safe 
From  such  as  you. 

Mel.  Keep  your  ill.  temper  in  : 
I  speak  no  malice ;  had  my  brother  kept  it, 
I  should  have  said  as  much. 

King.  You  are  not  merry. 
Brother,  drink  wine.  Sit  you  all  still.  —  Calianax, 

[Apart  to  him. 
I  cannot  trust  this  :  "  I  have  thrown  out  words. 
That  would  have  fetch'd  warm  blood  upon  the 

cheeks 
Of  guilty  men,  and  he  is  never  mov'd ; 
He  knows  no  such  thing. 

Cai.  Impudence  may  scape, 
When  feeble  virtue  is  accus'd. 

King.  He  must. 
If  ho  were  guilty,  feel  an  alteration 
At  this  our  whisper,  whilst  we  point  at  him : 
You  see  he  does  not. 


1  Unpo9aible]  Fo  all  the  old  eds.  Altered  by  the  modem 
editors  to  "  Impoasible."  The  latter  form  indeed  occurs  in 
a«t  V.  80.  2. ;  biit  our  early  writers  did  not  confine  them 
■elves  to  the  use  of  a  single  form  of  a  word.  Todd  (Addi- 
tions to  JohnwnN  Dict.)y  among  other  pasMiges  quoted  for 
an  example  of  "  unpoAsible,"  cites  8l  Matt.  lix.  26,  where, 
he  observes,  *'  in  modem  editioaa  of  the  Bible  the  word  ia 
finically  altered  to  imponidble." 

>  eommanded]  Theobald  printed  "  commanded  it ;  "  and  so 
bis  MircesKors,  without  noticing  the  ins^ertinn. 

»  this]  Old  ed<.  ♦'  thus  ; "  and  bo  the  modem  edilore. 
Gbmpare  the  first  opeech  of  the  King  in  thi<*  scene  —  "  1 
cannot  tell  how  I  should  credit  cAi«,"  and  the  next  speech 
but  one  of  Calianax, —"  VUs  be  did  say.'* 


Cal.  Let  him  hang  himself : 
What  care  I  what  he  does  ?  this  he  did  say. 

King.  Melantius,  you  can  easily  conceive 
What  I  have  meant ;  for  men  that  are  in  £aalt 
Can  subtly  apprehend  when  others  aim 
At  what  they  do  amiss  :  but  I  forgive 
Freely  before  this  man,  —  Heaven  do  bo  too  ! 
I  will  not  touch  thee,  so  much  as  with  shame 
Of  telling  it.     Let  it  be'so  no  more. 

Cal.  Why,  this  is  very  fine  ! 

Mel.  I  cannot  tell 
What  'tis  you  mean  ;  but  I  am  apt  enough 
Rudely  to  thrust  into  [an]  *  ignorant  fault. 
But  let  me  know  it :  happily  'tis  nought 
But  misconstruction  ;  and,  where  I  am  clear, 
I  will  not  take  forgiveness  of  the  gods, 
Much  less  of  you. 

King.  Nay,  if  you  stand  so  stiff, 
I  shall  call  back  my  mercy. 

Mel.  I  want  smoothness 
To  thank  a  man  for  pardoning  of  a  crime 
I  never  knew. 

King.  Not  to  instruct  your  knowledge,  but 
to  shew  you 
My  ears  are  every  where  ;  you  meant  to  kill  me. 
And  get  the  fort  to  scape. 

Mel.  Pardon  me,  sir  ; 
My  bluntness  will  be  pardon'd.     You  preserve 
A  race  of  idlcpeople  here  about  you. 
Facers  *  and  talkers,  to  defame  the  worth 
Of  those  that  do  things  worthy.     The  man  that 

utter' d  this 
Had  perish' d  without  food,  be't  who  it  will. 
But  for  this  arm,  that  fenc'd  him  firom  the  foe  : 
And  if  I  thought  you  gave  a  faith  to  this. 
The  plainness  of  my  nature  would  speak  more. 
Give  me  a  pardon  (for  you  ought  to  do't) 
To  kill  him  that  spake  this. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  will  be 
The  end  of  all :  then  I  am  fairly  paid 
For  all  my  care  and  service. 

Mel.  That  old  man. 
Who  calls  me  enemy,  and  of  whom  I 
(Though  I  will  never  match  my  hate  so  low) 
Have  no  good  thought,  would  yet,  I  think,  ex- 
cuse me, 
And  swear  he  thought  me  wrong'd  in  this. 

Cal.  Who,  I  ? 
Thou  shameless  feUow  I  didst  thou  not  speak  to 

me 
Of  it  thyself? 

Mel.  Oh,  then,  it  came  from  him ! 

Cal.  From  me  !  who  should  it  come  from  but 
from  me  ? 

Mel.  Nay,  I  believe  your  malice  is  enough : 
But  I  have  lost  my  anger.  —  Sir,  I  hope 
You  are  well  satisfied. 

King.  Lysippus,  cheer 
Ajnintor  and  his  lady  :  there's  no  sound 
Comes  from  you  :  I  will  come  and  do't  myself. 

A?nin.  You  have  done  already,  sir,  for  me,  I 
titonk  you.  '^  Aside. 

King.  Melantius,  I  do  credit  this  from  :iim, 
How  slight  soe'er  you  make't. 

4  an]  Inserted  by  Theobald. 

5  Factrs]  So  4to.  161a.  Later  eda.  »« Eatera.*'  "#be«r» 
and  facing  are  words  ufed  by  our  authors  to  expreas  tkame- 
lejiji  people  and  effranler^."  Ed.  1778,  —  as  Theobald  bad 
already  sliown  by  his  citations. 
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Mel.  'Tis  strange  you  should. 
Col,  'Tis  strange  he  should  believe  an  old 
man's  word. 
That  never  lied  in*s  life ! 

Mel.  I  talk  not  to  thee.  — 
Shall  the  wild  words  of  this  distemper' d  man, 
Frantic  with  age  and  sorrow,  make  a  breach 
Betwixt  your  majesty  and  me  ?    'Twas  wrong 
To  hearken  to  him  ;  but  to  credit  him, 
As  much  at  least  as  I  have  power  to  bear. 
But  pardon  me  —  whilst  I  speak  only  truth, 
I  may  commend  myself —  I  have  bestow' d 
My  careless  blood  with  you,  and  should  be  loath 
To  think  an  action  that  would  make  me  lose 
That  and  my  thanks  too.     When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  thrust  myself  into  my  country's  cause. 
And  did  a  deed  that  pluck* d  five   years  fipom 

time. 
And  styl'd  me  man  then.    And  for  you,  my 

king, 
Your  subjects  all  have  fed  by  virtue  of 
My  arm  :  this  sword  of  mine  hath  plough' d  the 

ground, 
And  rcapt  the  fruit  in  peace ;  * 
And  you  yourself  have  liv'd  at  home  in  ease. 
So  terrible  I  grew,  that  without  swords 
My  name  hath  fetch'd  you  conquest :  and  my 

heart 
And  limbs  are  still  the  same ;  my^  will  as  great 
To  do  you  service.     Let  me  not  be  paid 
With  such  a  strange  distrust. 

Kinff.  Melantius, 
I  held  it  great  injustice  to  believe 
Thine  enemy,  and  did  not ;  if  I  did, 
1  do  not ;  let  that  satisfy.  —  What,  struck 
With  sadness  all  ?     More  wine  ! 

CaL  A  few  fine  words 
Have   overthrcw-n    my   truth.     Ah,   thou'rt  a 
villain  ! 
Mel.  Why,  thou  wert  better  let  me  have  the 
fort :  [Apart  to  Mm. 

Dotard,  I  will  disgrace  thee  thus  for  ever  : 
There  shall  no  credit  lie  upon  thy  words : 
Think  better,  and  deliver  it. 

6W.  My  liege, 
He's  at  me  now  again  to  do  it.  —  Speak ; 
Deny  it,  if  thou  canst.  —  Examine  him 
Whilst  he  is  hot,  for,  if  he  cool  again, 
He  will  forswear  it. 

Kinff,  This  is  lunacy, 
I  hope,  Melantius. 

MeL  He  hath  lost  himself 
Much,  since  his  daughter  miss'd  the  happiness 
My  sister  gain'd  ;  and,  though  he  call  me  foe, 
I  pity  him. 

Cal.  Pity !  a  pox  upon  you  ! 
MeL  Mark  his  disorder'd  words ;  and  at  the 
masque 
Diagoras  knows  he  rag'd  and  rail'd  at  me. 
And  call'd  a  lady  whore,  so  innocent 
She  understood  him  not.     But  it  becomes 
Both  you  and  me  too  to  forgive  distraction  : 
Pardon  him,  as  I  do. 


I* 


1  JSnd  retat  the  fruit  in  peace]  Theobald  printed  the  line 
thua  amendied  by  Seward  ;  **.M  Ihey  have  reapt  the  fruit 
of  It  ui  peoM."  —  "Melantius  means  to  nay.  not  in  plain 
pnwe,  hut  io  poetical  laniniage,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  hia 
•wiird,  ttw  people  could  neither  have  ploughed  the  ground, 
or  have  reaped  the  fruita  of  it."    Masow. 


Cal.  I'll  not  speak  for  thee, 
For  all  thy  cunning.  —  If  you  will  be  safe, 
Chop  off  his  head  ;  for  there  was  never  known 
So  impudent  a  rascaL 

King.  Some,  that  love  him, 
Get  him  to  bed.     ^Vhy,  pity  should  not  let 
Age  make  itself  contemptible ;  we  must  be 
All  old.     Have  him  away. 

Mel.  Calianax,  [Apart  to  him. 

The  King  believes   you ;  come,  you   shall   go 

home, 
And  rest ;  you  have  done  well.     You'll  give 

it  up, 
When  I  have  us'd  you  thus  a  month,  I  hope. 
Cal.  Now,  now,  'tis  plain,  sir ;  he  does  move 
me  still : 
He  says,  he  knows  I'll  give  him  up  the  fort. 
When  he  has  us'd  me  thus  a  month.     I  am 

mad. 
Am  I  not,  stiU  ? 
AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cal.  I  shall  be  mad  indeed,  if  you  do  thus. 
Why  should  you  trust  a  sturdy  fellow  there 
(That  has  no  virtue  in  him,  all's  in  his  sword) 
Before   me  ?    Do  but  take  his   weapons  from 

him. 
And  he's  an  ass ;  and  I  am  a  very  fool. 
Both   with  'em  and  without  'em,*  as  you  use 
me. 
AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Kififf.  'Tis  well,  Calianax :  but  if  you  use 
This  once  again,  I  shall  entreat  some  other 
To  see  your  offices  be  well  discharg'd. — 
Be  merry,   gentlemen.  —  It  grows    somewhat 

late. — 
Amintor,  thou  wouldst  be  a-bed  again. 
Amin.  Yes,  sir. 

King.  And  you,  Evadne.  —  Let  me  take 
Thee  in  my  arms,  Melantius,  and  believe 
Thou  art,  as  thou  deserv'st  to  be,  my  friend 
Still  and  for  ever.  —  Good  Calianax, 
Sleep  soundly  j  it  will  bring  thee  to  thyself. 

[Exetint  all  except  Melantius  aiid  Cali- 
anax. 
Cal.  Sleep  soundly!     I  sleep  soundly  now, 
I  hope ; 
I  could  not  be  thus  else.  —  How  dar'st  thou 

stay 
Alone  with  me,  knowing  how  thou  hast  us'd 
me? 
Mel.  You  cannot  blast  me  with  your  tongue, 
and  that's 
The  strongest  part  you  have  about  you. 

Cal.  I 
Do  look  for  some  great  punishment  for  this ; 
For  I  begin  to  forget  all  my  hate. 
And  take't  unkindly  that  mine  enemy 
Should  use  me  so  extraordinarily  scurvily. 

Mel,  I  shall  melt  too,  if  you  begin  to  take 
Unkindnesses :  I  never  meant  you  hurt, 

Cal,  Thou'lt  anger  me  again.    Thou  wretched 
rogue. 
Meant  me  no  hurt !  disgrace  me  with  the  King ! 
Lose  all  my  offices  !     This  is  no  hurt, 
Is  it  ?    I  prithee,  what  dost  thou  call  hurt  ? 


3  Both  vUk  *em  and  witMout  *em1  Old  eda.  "  Both  wit*  him 
and  vitkout  him  ; "  and  so  the  moaern  editors !  The  mi8|»ilit 
of  him  for  *em  ia  a  not  uncommon  one  in  early  dramas. 
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3IeL  To  poison  men,  because  they  love  me 
not; 
To  call  the  credit  of  men's  wives  in  question ; 
To  murder  children  betwixt  me  and  land ; 
This  1  call  hurt.' 

CaJ,  All  this  thou  think* st  is  sport ; 
For  mine  is  worse  :  but  use  thy  will  ^i-ith  me  ; 
For  betwixt  prief  and  anger  I  could  cry. 

Mei.  Be  wise,  then,  and  be  safe ;  thou  mayst 
revenge, 

CaL  Ay,  o'  the  King:     I  would  revenge  of* 
thee. 

Mef,  That  you  must  plot  yourself. 

Cal.  I  am  a  fine  plotter. 

Mel,  The  short  is,  I  will  hold  thee  with  the 
King 
In  this  perplexity,  till  peevishness 
And  thy  d&grace  have  laid  thee  in  thy  grave ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  deliver  up  the  fort, 
ril  take  thy  trembling  body  in  my  arms, 
And  bear  thee  over  dangers  ;  thou  shalt  hold 
Thy  wonted  state. 

CaL  If  I  should  tell  the  King, 
Canst  thou  deny't  again  r 

Mel.  Try,  and  believe. 

Cal.  Nay,  then,  thou  canst  bring  any  thing 
about. 
Melantius,'  thou  shalt  have  the  fort. 

Mel.  Why,  well. 
Here  let  our  hate  be  buried ;  and  tliis  hand 
Shall  right  us  both.     Give  me  thy  agdd  breast 
To  compass. 

Cal.  Nay,  I  do  not  love  thee  yet ; 
I  cannot  well  endure  to  look  on  thee  ; 
And  if  I  thought  it  were  a  courtesy. 
Thou  shouldst  not  have  it.   But  I  am  disgrac'd  ; 
My  ofhces  are  to  be  ta'en  away  ; 
And,  if  I  did  but  hold  this  fort  a  day, 
I  do  believe  the  King  would  take  it  from  me. 
And  give  it  thee,  things  are  so  strangely  carried. 
Ne'er  thank  me  for't ;  but  yet  the  King  shall 

know 
There  was  some  such  thing  in't  I  told  him  of. 
And  that.I  was  an  honest  man. 

Mel.  He'll  buy 
That  knowledge  very  dearly. 

Re-enter  Diphilus. 

Diphilus, 
What  news  with  thee  ? 

Diph.  This  were  a  night  indeed 
To  do  it  in :  the  King  hath  sent  for  her. 

Mel.  She  shall  perform  it,  then.  —  Go,  Diph- 
ilus, 
And   take  from  this  good  man,   my   worthy 

friend. 
The  fort ;  he'll  give  it  thee. 
Diph.  Have  you  got  that  r 
CaL  Art  thou  of  the  same  breed  r  canst  thou 
denv 
This  to  the' King  too? 

1  TTku  leaU  knri]  So  4bM.  1619,  IfihS.  Later  eds.  "  TUs 
h  all  Aiirt,"  —  which  the  modem  odiii<ni  five,—  a  misprint 
cauMd  by  the  eoin|iwitor*K  eye  ha%ing  caught  the  first  wofd 
of  the  next  vpeerh.  Melantiii.*  iierr  rritJiM  tu  the  queKtiuii 
of  Calianax,  —  **  what  da^t  tMom  cell  hurt  7  " 


*  ^1  AltMed  in  the  im^rm  ed*.  rti 


m1  So  Avo.  1019.    Omitted  in  later  ed:*.  j  and  by 
•aitors,  Theobald  excepted. 


Diph.     With  a  confidence 
As  great  as  his. 

CaL  Faith,  like  enough. 

MeL  Away,  and  use  him  kindly> 

Cal.  Touch  not  me  ; 
I  hate  the  whole  strain.    If  thou  follow  me 
A  great  way  off,  I'll  give  thee  up  the  fort ; 
And  hang  yourselves. 

MeL  Begone. 

Diph.  He's  finely  wrought. 

[Exeuut  C  ALiAN  AX  ai«4l  Diphilus. 

MeL  This  is  a  night,  spite  of  astronomers* 
To  do  the  deed  in.     I  will  wash  the  stain 
That  rests  upon  our  house  off  with  his  blood. 

Re-enter  Amintob, 
Amin,  Melantius,  now  assist  me  ;  if  thou  be'st 
That  which  thou  say'st,  assist  me.     I  have  lost 
All  my  distempers,  and  have  found  a  rage 
So  pleasing  !  Help  me. 

MeL  Who  can  see  him  thus. 
And  not  swear  vengeance  r  —  [Aside.  |    What's 
the  matter,  friend  r 
Amin.  Out  with  thy  sword;  and,  hand  in 
hand  with  me. 
Rush  to  the  chamber  of  this  hated  king. 
And  sink  him  with  the  weight  of  all  his  sins 
To  hell  for  ever. 

MeL  'Twere  a  rash  attempt, 
Not  to  be  done  with  safety.     Let  your  reason 
riot  your  revenge,  and  not  your  passion. 

Amin.  If  thou  refusest  me  in  these  extremes. 
Thou  art  no  friend.     He  sent  for  her  to  me  ; 
By   heaven,  to  me,  myself!  and,  I  must  tell 

you, 
I  love  her  as  a  stranger  :  there  is  worth 
In  that  vUd^  woman,  worthy  things  Melan- 
tius; 
And  she  repents.     Til  do't  myself  alone, 

[Drawt  hit  stcord. 
Though  I  be  slain.     Farewell. 

McL  He'll  overthrow 
My  whole    design    with  madness.    [Aside.]  — 

Amintor, 
Think  what  thou  dost:  I  dare  as  much  as 

valour ; 
But  'tis  the  King,  the  King,  the  King,  Amin- 
tor, 
With   whom   thou   fightest!  — I  know   he  is 

honest. 
And  this  will  work  with  him.  [Aside. 

Amin.  I  cannot  tell  [LeUfall  his  sword. 

What  thou  hast  said ;  but  thou  hast  charm'd 

my  sword 
Out  of  my  hand,  and  left  me  shaking  here 
Defenceless. 

MeL  I  -n-ill  take  it  up  for  thee. 

[  TaJies  up  the  sicord^  and  gives  it  to  Amix- 

TOR. 

Amin.  What  a  wild  beast  is  uncollected  man  1 

4  Met.  Awmf,  and  »e  kim  Aniljr,  Su.]  Theobald,  to  perfect 
the  meamire,  {H^inted : 
«.IW.  Away, 
And  use  him  kindly. 

C^.  Touch  not  me ;  I  hate 
The  whole  »train  of  yMu    If  thou  follow  me,'*  ike 
$  OAtroMomrr.*]  i.  e.  artiologefM. 

•  Tild]  So  4tiM.  ]t;i9,  lesi    Ijiter  ed«. "  vile;'*  and  as 
the  nioaem  ediu>rs.    See  note,  pu  3Jl. 
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Tho  thing  that  we  call  honour  bears  us  all 
Headlong  unto  *  sin,  and  yet  itself  is  nothing. 

MeL  Alas,  how  variable  are  thy  thoughts  ! 

Amin.  Just  like  my  fortunes.    I  was  run  to 
that 
I  purpos'd  to  have  chid  thee  for.     Some  plot, 
I  did  distrust,  thou  hadst  against  the  King, 
By  that  old  fellow's  carriage.     But  take  heed ; 
There's  not  the  least  limb  growing  to  a  king 
But  carries  thimder  in  it. 

Mel.  I  have  none 
Against  him. 

.4mm.  Why,  come,  then ;  and  still  remember 
We  may  not  think  revenge. 

MeL  I  will  remember.  [ExeunL 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  — A  Room  in  the  Palaee, 

Enter  Evadnb  and  a  Gentleman  of  the   Bed- 
chamber. 
Ev€ul,  Sir,  is  the  King  a-bed  ? 
Oent.  Madam,  an  hour  ago. 
Evad.  Give  me  the  key,  then ;  and  let  none 
be  near; 
'Tis  the  King's  pleasure. 

Gent,    I    understand    you,    madam ;    would 
'twere  mine  ! 
I  must  not  wish  good  rest  unto  your  ladyship. 
Evad,  You  talk,  you  talk. 
Gent,  "Hs  all  I  dare  do,  madam  ;  but  the  King 
Will  wake,  and  then,  methinks  ■  — 

Evad.  Saving  your   imagination,  pray,  good 

night,  sir. 
Gent,  A  good  night  be  it,  then,  and  a  long 
one,  madam. 
I  am  gone.  [Exeunt  severally.^ 

"    .  •  •     '' 
SCENE  U.  — .  7%«  Bed-chamber,     The  King  dia- 
^ .  ji  J?  •"      .  covered  in  bed  asleep. 

Enter  Evadne. 

Evad,  The  night   grows    horrible ;    and    all 
about  me 
Like  my  black  purpose.     Oh,  the  conscience 
Of  a  lost  virgin,*  whither  wilt  thou  pull  me  ? 
f  o  what  things  dismal  as  the  depth  of  hell 
Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?     Let  no  woman  dare 
From  this  hour  be  disloyal,  if  her  heart  be 

flesh. 
If  she  have  blood,  and  can  fear.     'Tis  a  daring 
Above  that  desperate  fool's  that  left  his  peace, 
And  went  to  sea  to  fight :  'tis  so  many  sins, 


1  unto]  TheolMiId  (beiides  another  more  violent  alteration 
in  thiA  line)  printed  at  Seward's  suggestion  "  to ;  "  and  so 
Weber. 

s  methinks]  So  4ta  1619.  Omitted  in  later  eds. ;  and  by 
tbe  modem  editors. 

'  EzeiuU  severaUf]^  The  old  eds.  mark  only  the  "  Exit " 
of  the  Gentleman,  and  place  a  staee  direction  *'  King  a-ited  " 
at  the  commencement  of  Evadne's  next  speech.  So 
wretched  were  the  appointments  of  our  early  theatres,  that 
when  the  Gentleman  bad  left  the  stage,  and  a  bed  contain^ 
ing  the  slaepiiif  King  had  been  thrust  on,  the  audience  were 
to  suppose  that  iJamj  beheld  the  royal  bed-chamber. 

i  virgiok]  I  may  just  notice  that  4ta  1619  has  "  virtue. 

TOL.  I.  29 


An  age  cannot  repent  *  *em  ;  and  so  great. 
The  gods  want  mercy  for.     Ytt  I  must  through 

'em: 
I  have  begun  a  slaughter  on  my  honour. 
And  I  must  end  it  there.  —  He  sleeps.     Good 

Heavens, 
Why  give  you  peace  to  this  untemperate  beast, 
That  hath  so  long  transgress'd  you  ?     I  must 

kill  him, 
And  I  will  do  it  bravely  :  the  mere  joy 
Tells  me,  I  merit  in  it.     Yet  I  must  not 
Thus  tamely  do  it,  as  he  sleeps  —  that  were 
To  rock  him  to  another  world  ;  my  vengeance 
Shall  take  him  waking,  and  then  lay  before  him 
The  number  of  his  wrongs  and  punishments  : 
I'll  shape  ®  his  sins  like  Furies,  till  I  waken 
His  evil  angel,  his  sick  conscience, 
And  then  I'll  strike  him  dead.    King,  by  your 
leave ;  [  Ties  his  arms  to  the  bed. 

I  dare  not  trust  your  strength ;  your  grace  and  I 
Must  grapple  upon  even  terms  no  more. 
So,  if  he  rail  me  not  from  my  resolution, 
I  shall  be  strong  enough.^  —  My  lord  the  King  ! 
My  lord  !  —  He  sleeps,  as  if  he  meant  to  wake 
No  more.  —  My  lord !  —  Is  he  not  dead    al- 
ready ?  — 
Sir  !  my  lord  ! 

King.  Who's  that? 

Evad,  Oh,  you  sleep  soundly,  sir. 

Kin^,  My  dear  Evadne, 
I  have  been  dreaming  of  thee  :  come  to  bed. 

Evad,  I  am  come  at  length,  sir;   but  how 
welcome  ? 

King,  What  pretty  new  device  is  this,  Evadne  ? 
What,  do  you  tie  me  to  you  ?    By  my  love,' 
This  is  a  quaint  one.     Come,  my  dear,  and  kiss 

me ; 
I'll  be  thy  Mars  ;  *  to  bed,  my  queen  of  love  : 
Let  us  be  caught  together,  that  the  gods 
May  see  and  envy  our  embraces. 

Evad,  Stay,  sir,  stay  ; 
You  are  too  hot,  and  I  have  brought  you  physic 
To  temper  your  high  veins. 

King.  Prithee,  to  bed  then ;  let  me  take  it  warm ; 
There  thou  shalt  know  the  state  of  my  body 
better. 

Evad.  I  know  you  have  a  surfeited  foul  body  j 
And  you  must  bleed.  [Dratos  a  knife. 


6  r<7»Mf]  So  4lo.  1619.  Later  eds.  "  prevent.'*  Theobald, 
who,  throughout  the  play,  made  great  use  qf  th«  first  4to., 
gives  "  repent*'  as  his  own  conjectural  emendation. 

0  skape]  So  4tos.  1619, 1622.  Later  eds.  '*  shake  ', "  and 
so  the  modem  editors. 

7  So f  if  he  rail  me  not  from  my  resolution. 

I  shall  be  strong  enough.  —  Mf  lord  the  King,  ice]  So 
all  tlie  old  eds. ;  except  4to.  1619,  which  has .— 

"  So,  if  he  raile  me  not  from  my  resoliMon, 
A8  1  beleeuo  I  shall  not,/«A(iZ/  fit  him. 
My  lord  the  King,"  &c. 
In  the  concluding  lines  of  this  speech  I  have  followed  the 
modem  arrangement  (Theobald*^),  though  not  quite  satisfied 
with  iL 

«  love]  Altered  by  Theobald  to  "  life,"  —  probably  because 
the  former  word  occurs  in  the  next  line  but  one. 

9  rn  be  thy  Mars]  "  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  words  of 
Ovid  in  the  fourth  book  of  bis  Metamorphoses,  where  Man 
and  Venus  are  caught  in  conjunction  by  a  subtle  net  which 
her  husband  Vulcan  had  bound  over  them,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  view  of  the  gods :  — 


-  T\aves  Janure  Ugad 


Turpiter^  atque  tutnas  de  Dis  non  tristikus  Cftet 
Sic  fieri  turpis,"    Thsobau>. 
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King.  Bleed! 

EfxuL  Ay,  you  shall  bleed.     Lie  still;  and, 

if  the  deril, 
Your  lust,  will  gfire  you  leave,  repent.    This 

steel 
Comes  to  redeem  the  honour  that  you  stole. 
King,  my  fair  name;  which  nothing  but  thy 

death 
Can  answer  to  the  world. 
King,  How's  this,  Evadne  ? 
Evcui,  I  am  not  she ;  nor  bear  I  in  this  breast 
So  much  cold  spirit  to  be  call'd  a  woman  : 
I  am  a  tiger ;  I  am  any  thing 
That  knows  not  pity.     Stir  not :  if  thou  dost, 
m  take  thee  unprepared,  thy  fears  upon  thee, 
That  make  thy  sins  look  double,  and  so  send  thco 
(By  my  revenge,  I  will !)  to  look*  those  tor- 
ments 
Prepar'd  for  such  black  souls. 

King.  Thou  dost  not  mean  this ;  'tis  impossible  ; 
Thou  art  too  sweet  and  gentle. 

Evad,  No,  I  am  not : 
I  am  as  foul  as  thou  art,  and  can  number 
As  many  such  hells  here.     I  was  once  fair, 
Once  I  was  lovely ;  not  a  blowing  rose 
More  chastely  sweet,  till  thou,  thou,  thou,  foul 

canker, 
(Stir  not)  didst  poison  me.    I  was  a  world  of 

virtue. 
Till  your  curs' d  court  and  you  (Hell  bless  you 

for't !) 
With  your  temptations  on  temptations 
Made  me  give  up  mine  honour ;  for  which.  King, 
I  am  come  to  kill  thee. 
King.  No  ! 
Evad.  I  am. 
King.  Thou  art  not ! 
1  prithee  speak  not  these  things  ;  thou  art  gen- 
tle. 
And  wert  not  meant  thus  rugged. 

Evad,  Peace,  and  hear  me. 
Stir  nothing   but  your  tongue,  and  that  for 

mercy 
To  those  above  us ;  by  whose  lights  I  vow. 
Those  blessed  fires  that  shot  to  sec  our  sin. 
If  thy  hot  soul  had  substance  with  thy  blood, 
I  would  kill  that  too;  which,  being  past  my 

steel. 
My  tongue  shall  reach.'     Thou  art  a  shameless 

villain; 
A  thing  out  of  the  overcharge  of  nature. 
Sent,  like  a  thick  cloud,  to  disperse  a  plague 
Upon  weak  catching  women  ;  such  a  tyrant, 
That  for  his  lust  would  sell  away  his  subjects, 
Ay,  an  his  Heaven  hereafter  ! 

King.  Hear,  Evadne, 
Thou  soul  of  sweetness,  hoar  !    I  am  thy  king. 
Evad.  Thou  art  my  shame  !     Lie  still ;  there's 

none  about  you. 
Within  your  cries  ;  all  promises  of  safety 
Are  but  deluding    dreams.     Thus,  thus,  thou 

foul  man. 
Thus  I  begin  my  vengeance  !  [Stabs  Mm. 


1  to  UmA]  "  Occurs  continually  in  old  playi  for  iooA  for ; 
tnd  yd  Theobald  says  it  i»  no  English  exprenion,  and  reads 
Mdk.'*    WEBEa.    • 

treaek]  So  4tofl.  1619,  1633,  inSO,  1638  (—Theobald 
cires  "  reach  "  as  his  own  coqjectural  emendation  !  — ). 
Later  eda. "  teach." 


King.  Hold,  Evadne ! 
I  do  command  thee  hold  ! 

Evad.  1  do  not  mean,  sir. 
To  part  80  fairly  with  you  ;  we  must  change 
More  of  these  love-tricks  yet. 

King.  What  bloody  villain 
Provok'd  thee  to  this  murder  ? 

Evad.  Thou,  thou  monster  1 

King.  Oh! 

Evad.  Thou  kept'st  me  brave  '  at  court,  and 
whor'd  *  me.  King  ; 
Then  married  mc  to  a  young  noble  gentleman, 
And  whor'd  me  still. 

King.  Evadne,  pity  me  ! 

Evad.  Hell  take  me,  then !    This  for  my  lord 
Amintor  !  [Stabs  him. 

This  for  my  noble  brother  !  and  this  stroke 
For  the  most  wrong'd  of  women  ! 

King.  Oh!  I  die.  [Dies. 

Evad.  Die  aU  our  faults  together !     I  forgive 
thee.  [Exit. 

Enter  ttoo  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed-chamber. 

First  Gent.  Come,  now  she's  gone,  let's  en- 
ter ;  the  King  expects  it,  and  wUl  be  angry. 

Sec.  Gent.  'Tis  a  fine  wench;  we'll  have  a 
snap  at  her  one  of  these  nights,  as  she  goes 
from   him. 

First  Gent.  Content.  How  quickly  he  had 
done  with  her !  I  see  kings  can  do  no  more 
that  way  than  other  mortal  people. 

Sec.  Gent.  How  fast  he  is  !    I  cannot  hear  him 
breathe. 

First  Gent.  Either  the  tapers  give  a  feeble 
light. 
Or  he  looks  very  pale. 

Sec.  Gent.  And  so  he  docs  : 
Pray  Heaven  he  be  well !  let's  look.  —  Alas  ! 
He's  stiff,  wounded,  and  dead !     Treason,  trea- 
son ! 

First  Gent.  Run  forth  and  call. 

Sec.  Gent.  Treason,  treason  !  [Exit 

First  Gent.  This  will  be  laid  on  us : 
WTio  can  believe  a  woman  could  do  this? 

Enter  Cleon  and  Ltsippus. 
Cle.  How  now  !  where's  the  traitor  ? 
First  Gent.  Pled,  fled   away;  but   there  her 
woful  act 
Lies  still. 

Cle.  Her  act !  a  woman  ! 
Lys.  Where's  the  body  ? 
First  GetU.  There. 

Lys.    Farewell,   thou  worthy   man !      There 
were  two  bonds 
That  tied  our  loves,  a  brother  and  a  king, 
The  least  of  which  might  fetch  a  flood  of  tears  ; 
But  such  the  misery  of  greatness  is, 
They   have  no  time  to   mourn;  then,  pardon 
me ! 

Enter  Strato. 
Sirs,  which  way  went  she  *? 
Stra.  Never  follow  her  ; 


«  brave]  i.  e.  in  fine  appart'l,  Ate, 

4  whorUt]  So  the  old  edn.  both  here  and  in  the  next  line 
but  one,  and  so  doubtlesa  the  author  wrote.  Altered  by  the 
modem  editors  to  **  whor'd'sL" 
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For  she,  alas  !  was  but  the  instrument. 
News  is  now  brought  in.  that  Melantius 
Has  got  the  fort,  and  stands  upon  the  wall, 
And  with  a  loud  voice  calls  those  few  that  pass 
At  this  dead  time  of  night,  dcUvering 
The  innocence  of  this  act. 

Lys.  Gentlemen, 
I  am  your  king. 

Stra,  We  do  acknowledge  it. 

Ly».  I  would  I  were  not !     Follow,  all ;  for 
this 
Must  have  a  sudden  stop.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   m.  —  Before  the  Citadel. 

Enter  Melantius,  Diphilus,  tmd  Calianax,  o» 
the  weUls, 
Mel.  If  the  dull  people   can   bclieye  I   am 
arm'd, 
(Be  constant,  Diphilus.)  now  we  have  time 
Either  to  bring  our  banish' d  honours  home. 
Or  create  new  ones  in  our  ends. 

Diph.  I  fear  not ; 
Mj  spirit  lies  not  that  way.  —  Courage,  Cali- 


Cal.  Would  I  had  any  !  you  should  quickly 

know  it. 
Mel.  Spook   to    the  people;    thou  art    elo- 
quent. 

ICcU.  'Tis  a  fine  eloquence  to  come  to  the  gal- 
lows: 
You  were  born  to  be  my  end ;  the  devil  take 
you  ! 
j      Now  must  I  hang  for  company.     'Tis  strange, 
I      I  should  be  old,  and  neither  wise  or  valiant. 

Enter  Lysippus,  Cleon,  Strato,  Diaooras,  and 
Guard. 
Lys.  See  where  he  stands,  as  boldly  confident 
As  if  he  had  his  full  command  about  him ! 
ikra.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  the  better  cause, 
sir; 
Under  your  gracious  pardon,  let  me  speak  it. 
Though  he  be  mighty-spirited,  and  forward 
To  all  great  things,  to  all  things  of  that  danger 
Worse  men  shake  at  the  tcUing  of,  yet  cer- 
tainly 
I  do  believe  him  noble,  and  this  action 
Rather  pull'd  on  than  sought:   his  mind  was 

ever 
As  worthy  as  his  hand. 
Lys.  'Tis  my  fear  too. 
Heaven  forgive  all !  —  Summon  him,  lord  Cleon. 
Cle.  Ho,  from  the  walls  there  ! 
MeL  Worthy  Cleon,  welcome : 
We  could  have  wished  you  here,  lord ;  you  are 
honest. 
CeU.   Well,  thou  art  as  flattering  a  knave, 
though 

I  dare  not  tell  thee  so [Aside. 

Lye.  Melantius! 
MeL  Sir? 

Lye.  I  am  sorry  that  we  meet  thus ;  our  old 
love 
Never  requir'd  such  distance.  Pray  to  *  Heaven, 


1  to]  So  4la  1619.    Omitted  in  later  eds. ;  and  bj  tlie 
■KMiern  editors. 


You  have  not  left  yourself,  and   sought  this 

safetv 
More  out  oi  fear  than  honour !     You  have  lost 
A  noble  master ;  which  your  faith,  Melantius, 
Some  think  might  have  preserv'd :  yet  youknow 

best. 
Col.  When  time  was,  I  was  mad :  some  that 

dares  fight, 
I  hope  will  pay  this  rascal.  [Aeide, 

MeL  Royal  young  man,   those'  tears  look 

lovely  on  thee  : 
Had  they  been  shed  for  a  deserving  one, 
They  had  been  lasting  monuments.  Thy  brother, 
Whilst '  he  was  good,  I  call'd  him  King,  and 

serv'd  him 
With  that  strong  faith,  that  most  unweaxjled 

valour. 
Pull'd  people  from  the  farthest  sun  to  seek  him, 
And  beg  *  his  friendship :  I  was  then  his  sol- 
dier. 
But  since  his  hot  pride  drew  him  to  disgrace 

me. 
And  brand  my  noble  actions  with  his  lust, 
(That  never-cur'd  dishonour  of  my  sister, 
Base  stain  of  whore,  and,  which  is  worse,  the 

joy 

To  make  it  still  so,)  like  myself,  thus  I 
Have  flung  him  ofl^  with  my  allegiance  ; 
And  stand  here  mine  own  justice,  to  revenge 
What  I  have  suflier'd  in  him,  and  this  old  man 
Wronged  almost  to  lunacy. 

CaL  Who,  I  ? 
You  would  draw  me  in.    I  have  had  no  wrong  ; 
I  do  disclaim  ye  all. 

Mel.  The  short  is  this. 
'Tis  no  ambition  to  lift  up  myself 
Urgeth  me  thus ;  I  do  desire  again 
To  be  a  subject,  so  I  may  be  free  :  * 
If  not,  I  know  my  strength,  and  will  unbuild 
This  goodly  town.    Be  speedy,  and  be  wise. 
In  a  reply. 

Stra.  Be  sudden,  sir,  to  tie 
All  up  again.     What's  done  is  past  recall. 
And  past  you  to  revenge ;  and  there  are  thou- 
sands 
That  wait  for  such  a  troubled  hour  as  this. 
Throw  him  the  blank. 

Lys,  Melantius,  write  in  that 
Thy  choice :  my  seal  is  at  it. 

[Throws  a  paper  to  Mblantivs. 

Mel,  It  was  our  honours  drew  us  to   this 
act, 
Not  gain  ;  and  we  will  only  work  our  pardons. 

Col,  Put  my  name  in  too. 

Diph.  You  disclaim'd  us  all 
But  now,  Calianax. 

CaL  That  is  all  one  ; 
I'll  not  be  hang'd  hereafter  by  a  trick : 
I'll  have  it  in. 

MeL  You  shall,  you  shall.  — 
Come  to  the  back  gate,  and  we'll  call  yon  King, 
And  give  you  up  the  fort. 

Lys.  Away,  away  !  [Exeunt. 

<  tko$9]  So  4toe.  1619, 1G93.  Later  eds.  «  whoee ;  '*  and 
so  the  modem  ediron. 

*  Wkdtt\  Altered  by  the  modem  editors  to  **  While." 

«  htg^  Bo  4to.  1619.  Other  eds.  *•  buy »»  (and  "  by ;  »*) 
and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. 

»  /res]  Theobald  gave  with  the  later  eda.  "  fined.'* 
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[ACT  T. 


SCENE 


rV.  —  Ante-room  to 
ApartmenU. 


Amintok's 


Enter  Aspatia  in  male  apparel,  and  with  ariijicial 
scare  on  her  face. 

Asp,  This   is  my  fatal  hour.     Heaven  may 
forgive 
My  rash  attempt,  that  causelessly  hath  laid 
Griefs  od  me  that  will  never  let  me  rest. 
And  put  a  woman's  heart  into  my  breast. 
It  is  more  honour  for  you  that  I  die ; 
For  she  that  can  endure  the  misery 
That  I  have  on  me,  and  bo  patient  too, 
May  live  and  laugh  at  all  that  you  can  do. 

Enter  Servant. 

God  save  you,  sir ! 

Ser.  And  you,  sir !     What's  your  business  ? 
Asp,  With  you,  sir,  now ;  to  do  me  the  fair 
office 
To  help  me  to  your  lord. 

Ser,  What,  would  you  serve  him  r 
Asp,  I'll  do  him  any  service ;  but,  to  haste. 
For  my  affairs  are  earnest,  I  desire 
To  speiEik  with  him. 

Ser,  Sir,  because  you  are  in  such  haste,   I 
would 
Be  loath  delay  you  longer :  *  you  can  not. 
Asp,  It  shall  become  you,  though,  to  tell  your 

lord. 
Ser,  Sir,  he  will  speak  with  nobody  ; 
But  in  particular,  I  have  in  charge, 
About  no  weighty  matters.'* 
Asp.  This  is  most  strange. 
Art  thou  gold-proof  ?  there's  for  thee ;  help  me 
to  him.  [Gice.1  tnoney. 

Ser,  Pray  be  not  angry,  sir  :  I'll  do  my  best. 

[Exit, 
Asp,    How  stubbornly  this  fellow  answer' d 
me ! 
There  is  a  vild  '  dishonest  trick  in  man, 
More  than  in  woman.**    All  the  men  I  meet 
Appear  thus  to  me,  are  harsh  ^  and  rude. 
And  have  a  subtilty  in  every  thing, 
^Vhich  love  could  never  know ;  but  we  fond 

women 
Harbour  the  easiest  and  the  smoothest  thoughts, 
And  think  all  shall  go  so.     It  is  unjust 
That  men  and  women  should  be  match' d  to- 
gether. 

Enter  Amintob  iciih  Servant. 

Amin,  Where  is  he  ? 
Ser.  There,  my  lord. 
Amin,  What  would  you,  sir  } 
Asp,  Please  it  your  lordship  to  command  your 
man 


you  Umj^]  The  modem  editor*  give  with  the  later  eds. 


/  longer.' 


*   But  in  partictdar  I  have  in  ekarfrf^ 
About  no  weightM  maUtrs]  Found  only  in  4to.  1619. 

s  vUd]  So  4toe.  1619, 1600, 1630.  Later  edt.  "  vUe  \ "  and 
•o  the  modem  editor*.    See  nute,  p.  901. 

«  voman]  So  4ta  1661.  Otlier  ede.  "  women  ; "  and  lo 
(be  modern  editora. 

i  are  harsh]  Theobald  for  the  metre  printed  "  are  all 
kanki**  and  ao  bit  raccewocs.  But  "appear**  is  fre- 
quently taaed  as  a  triayllable. 


Out  of  the  room,  I  shall  deliver  things 
Worthy  your  hearing. 

Amin.  Leave  us.  [Exit  Servant. 

Asp.  Oh,  that  that  shape 
;  Should  bury  falsehood  in  it !  [Asitle, 

j      Amin.  Xow  your  will,  sir. 

Asp.  When  you  know  me,  my  lord,  youpeeds 
I  muHt  guess 

My  business  ;  and  I  am  not  hard  to  know ; 
For,  till  the  chance  of  war  mark'd  this  smooth 

face 
With  these  few  blemishes,  people  would  call  mc 
My  sister's  picture,  and  her  mine.     In  short, 
I  am  the  brother  to  the  wrong'd  Aspatia. 

-4mm.  The   wrong'd  Aspatia !     Would  thou 
wert  so  too 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Amintor !     Let  me  kiss  \ 

[Kisses  her  hand. 
That  hand  of  thine,  in  honour  that  I  bear 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Aspatia.     Here  I  stand 
That  did  it.     Would  he  could  not!*     Gentle 

youth. 
Leave  me  ;  for  there  is  something  in  thy  looks 
That  calls  my  sins  in  a  most  hideous  form 
Into  my  mind  ;  and  I  have  grief  enough 
Without  thy  help. 

Asp.  I  would  I  could  with  credit ! 
Since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  had  not  seen 
My  sister  till  this  hour  I  now  arriv'd : 
She  sent  for  me  to  see  her  marriage ; 
A  woful  one  !  but  they  that  are  aoove  ^ 
Have   ends    in   every  thing.      She    us'd    few 

words, 
But  yet  enough  to  make  mc  understand 
The  baseness  of  the  injury*  you  did  her. 
That  little  training  I  have  had  is  war : 
I  may  behave  myself  rudely  in  peace  ; 
I  would  not,  though.     I  shall  not  need  to  tell 

you, 
I  am  but  young,  and  would  be  loath  to  lose 
Honour,  that  is  not  easily  gain'd  again. 
Fairly  I  mean  to  deal :  the  age  is  strict 
For  single  combats ;  and  we  shall  bo  stopp'd. 
If  it  be  published.    If  you  like  your  sword. 
Use  it ;  if  mine  appear  a  better  to  you, 
Change;  for  the  ground  is  this,  and  this  the 

time, 
To  end  our  difference.  [Draws  her  sword. 

Amin.  Charitable  youth, 
If  thou  bc'st  such,  think  not  I  will  maintain 
So  strange  a  wrong :  and,  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
Know,  that  I  could  not  think  that  desperate 
tiling 


0  Here  I  stand 

That  did  ii.     Would  he  eonid  not !]  Hesih  CMS.  J^otesJ 
propose!)  to  read  *'  Here  he  stands,"  Ac    Of  the  word^ 
*'  Would  he  could  not ! "  Weber  attempts  a  most  abeurd 
explanation.    The  text  may  be  corrupted ;  yet  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  play  wo  find  a  paasage  somewhat  similar ; 
*'  /  bear  m§  ftief 
Hid  from  the  world.    How  art  thou  wretched  then  ? 
For  aught  /  know,  all  husbands  are  like  me,"  —  p.  314. 

7  But  tAsy  that  are  above.  Sec.]  "  How  nobly,  and  to  what 
advanuge,  has  Shakeqieare  expressed  this  sentiment  in  his 
Hamlet  r— 

*  And  that  should  teach  us, 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  wilL*  **  —  Thkobaxa. 

8  injurf]  So  the  later  eds.  Earlier  eds.  "  ti^ttriea ;  **  and 
io  the  moMm  editon,  Theobald  except^. 
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I  durst  not  do  ;  yct«  to  enjoy  this  world, 
I  would  not  sec  her ;  for,  beholding  thcc, 
I  am  I  know  not  M'hat.     If  I  have  aught 
That  may  content  thee,  take  it,  and  begone, 
For  death  is  not  so  terrible  as  thou ; 
Thine  eyes  shoot  guilt  into  me. 

Asp.'  Thus,  she  swore, 
Thou  wouldst  behave  thyself^  and  give  me  words 
That  would  fetch  tears  into  mine  eyes  ;  and  so 
Thou  dost  indeed.    But  yet  she  bade  mo  watch, 
Lesrt  I  were  cozen* d,  and  be  sure  to  tight 
Ere  I  rctum'd. 

Amin.  That  must  not  be  with  me. 
For  her  1*11  die  directly ;  but  against  her 
Will  never  hazard  it. 

Atp.  You  must  be  urg'd  : 
I  do  not  deal  uncivilly  with  those 
That  dare  to  fight ;  but  such  a  one  as  you 
Must  be  us'd  thus.  r.S^r»A:e«  him. 

Amin,  I  prithee,  youth,  take  heed. 
Thy  sister  is  a  thing  to  me  so  much 
Above  mine  honour,  that  I  can  endure 
All  this  —  Good  gods  !  a  blow  I  can  endure  ; 
But  stay  not,  lest  thou  draw  a  timeless  death 
Upon  thyself. 

Atp.  Thou  art  some  prating  fellow  j 
One  that  hath  studied  out  a  trick  to  talk, 
And  move  soft-hearted  pcoj^le ;  to  be  kick'd, 

[Kicks  him. 
Thus  to  be  kick'd.  —  Why  should   he   be  so 

slow 
In  giving  me  my  death  ?  [Aside. 

Amin.  A  man  can  bear 
No  more,  and  keep  his  flesh.   Forgive  me,  then  ! 
I  would  endure  yet,  if  I  could.     Now  shew 

[Draws  his  stoord. 
The  spiritnhou  pretend'st,  and  understand 
Thou  hast  no  hour  to  live. 

[  T/tey  Ji^/hl,  Aspatia  is  looundnd. 

What  dost  thou  mean  r 

Thou  canst  not  fight :  the  blows  thou  mak'st  at 

me 
Arc  quite  besides  ;  and  those  I  offer  at  thee. 
Thou  spread'st  thine  arms,  and  tak'st  upon  thy 

breast, 
Alas,  defenceless ! 

Asp.  1  have  got  enough. 
And  my  desire.     There  is  no  place  so  fit 
For  me  to  die  as  here.  [FaUs. 

Enter  Evadne,  her  hands  bloody^  tcith  a  knife. 

Evad.  Amintor,  I  am  loaden  with  events,  I 

That  fly  to  make  thee  happy  ;  I  have  joys, 
That  in  a  moment  can  call  back  thy  wrongs,        I 
And  settle  thee  in  thy  free  state  again. 
It  is  Evadno  still  that  follows  thee,  but  not  her  I 
mischiefs. 

Amin.   Thou  canst  not  fool  me  to  believe  ! 
again; 
But  thou  hast  looks  and  things  so  full  of  news,   ' 
lliat  I  am  stay'd. 

Evad.  Noble  Amintor,  put  off  thy  amaze  ; 
Let  thine  eyes  loose,  and  speak.    Am  I  not  fair  ? 
Looks  not  Evadno  beauteous  with  these  rites 

now? 
Were  those  hours  half  so  lovely  in  thine  eyes 
When  our  hands  met  before  the  holy  man? 
I  was  too  foul  within  to  look  fair  then  : 
Biuce  1  knew  ill,  I  was  not  free  till  now. 


Amin.  There  is  presStge   of  some  important 
thing 
About  thee,  which,  it  seems,  thy  tongue  hath 

lost : 
Thy  hands  are  bloody,  and  thou  hast  a  knife. 

Ecad.  In  this  consists  thy  happiness  and  mine : 
Joy  to  Amintor  !  for  the  King  is  dead. 

Amin,  Those  have  most  power  to  hurt  xia, 
that  we  love  : 
Wc  lay  our  sleeping  lives  within  their  arms. 
Why,  thou  hast  rais'd  up  mischief  to  his  heighfty 
And  found  one  *  to  outname  thy  other  faults ; 
Thou  hast  no  intermission  of  thy  sins, 
But  all  thy  life  is  a  continued  ill : 
Black  is  thy  colour  now,  disease  thy  nature. . 
Joy  to  Amintor  !     Thou  hast  touch'd  a  life. 
The  very  name  of  which  had  power  to  chain 
Up  all  my  rage,  and  calm  my  wildest  wrongs. 

Evad.  'Tis  done ;  and,  since  I  could  not  find 
way 
To  meet  thy  love  so  clear  as  through  his  life, 
I  cannot  now  repent  it. 

Amin.  Couldst  thou  procure  the  gods  to  speak 
to  me. 
To  bid  me  love  this  woman  and  forgive, 
I  think  I  should  fall  out  with  them.     Behold, 
Here  lies  a  youth  whose  wounds  bleed  in  my 

breast, 
Rent  by  his  violent  fate  to  fetch  his  death 
From  my  slow  hand  !  And,  to  augment  my  woe. 
You  now  are  present,  stain*d  with  a  king's  blood 
Violently  *  shed.     This  keeps  night  here, 
And  throws  an  unknown  wilderness  '  about  me. 

Asp.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Amin,  No  more  ;  pursue  me  not. 

Evad.  Forgive  me,  then, 
And  take  me  to  thy  bed :  we  may  not  part. 

[Kneeia. 

Amin.  Forbear,  be  wise,  and  let  my  rage  go 
this  way. 

Evad.  'Tis  you  that  I  would  stay,  not  it. 

Amin.  Take  heed ; 
It  will  return  with  me. 

Ecad.  If  it  must  be, 
I  shall  not  fear  to  meet  it :  take  me  home. 

Amin.  Thou  monster  of  cruelty,  forbear  ! 

Ecad.  For  Heaven's  sake,  look  more  calm: 
thine  eyes  are  sharper 
Than  thou  canst  make  thy  sword. 

Amin.  Away,  away ! 
Thy  knees  arc  more  to  mo  than  violence ; 
I  am  worse  than  sick  to  see  knees  follow  me 
For  that  I  must  not  grant.     For  Heaven's  sake, 
stand. 

Ecad.  Receive  me,  then. 

Amin.  I  dare  not  stay  thy  language  : 
In  midst  of  all  my  anger  and  my  grief, 

1  found  one]  So  4ta<.  1GI9,  IC23,  1630,  163d,  1641.  Later 
edti.  ^*  found  out  one ; "  and  »o  the  modern  editon,  thoee  of 
1778  exropted. 

3  Violetitlu]  Theobald  chow  to  print  "  Most  riotentlv.^* 

3  wUdirnisi]  *'  'VhU  x*  a  word  here  appropriated  bv  tii« 
poetM  to  Hignify  vUdaesit,  from  the  verb  beicUder.  Milton 
aceniK  to  have  been  pleafed  with  the  liberty  of  ii«iinfi  it  In 
this  senise,  tm  lio  has  copied  it  in  his  Paradue  IamI  ;  U.  ix.  v. 
245. 

*  TheM^  paths  and  Ikiwon  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wUdfrnR.f.i  witli  ease'  "    Theohald, — 
who  ap|)e.-ir-i  t<t  have  f..rcot  that  t^hakcspearc  had  used  the 
word  in  tliat  tH^nsc,  Metu.fur  JUctu.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
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Thou  doat  awake  something  that  troubles  mc, 
And  says,  I  lov'd  thee  once.     I  dare  not  stay ; 
There  is  no  end  of  woman's  reasoning.  [Reiiring, 
Evad.  [Riaing.]  Amintor,  thou  shalt  love  me 
now  again  ; 
Go  ;  I  am  calm.    Farewell,  and  peace  for  ever ! 
Evadne,  whom  thou  hat'st,  will  die  for  thee. 

\Staba  herself. 
Amin,  [Returning. 1  I  have  a  little  human  na- 
ture yet. 
That's  left  for  thee,  that  bids  me  stay  thy  hand. 
Evad,  Thy  hand  was  welcome,  but  it  came 
too  late. 
Oh,  I  am  lost !  the  heavy  sleep  makes  haste. 

[Dies. 
Asp,  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Amin,  This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and  I 
feel 
A  stark  affrighted  motion  in  my  blood  ; 
My  soul  grows  weary  of  her  house,  and  I 
AU  over  am  a  trouble  to  myself. 
There  is  some  hidden  power  in  these  dead  things, 
That  calls  my  flesh  unto  'cm  ;  I  am  cold  : 
Be  resolute,  and  bear  'em  company. 
There's  something  yet,  which   I  am  loath  to 

leave : 
There's  man  enough  in  me  to  meet  the  fears 
That  death  can  bring ;  and  yet  would  it  were 

done ! 
I  can  find  nothing  in  the  whole  discourse 
Of  death,  I  durst  not  meet  the  boldest  way  ; 
Yet  still,  bet^idxt  the  reason  and  the  act, 
The  wrong  I  to  Aspatia  did  stand.s  up  ; 
I  have  not  such  another  fault  to  answer  : 
Though  she  may  justly  arm  herself  with  scorn 
And  hate  of  me,  my  soul  will  part  less  troubled. 
When  I  have  paid  to  her  in  tears  my  sorrow  : 
I  will  not  leave  this  act  unsatisfied. 
If  all  that's  left  in  me  can  answer  it. 
Asp,  Was  it  a  dream  ?  there  stands  Amintor 
still; 
Or  I  dream  still. 
Amin.  How  dost  thou  ?   speak ;  receive  my 
love  and  help. 
Thy  blood  climbs  up  to  his  old  place  again ; 
There's  hope  of  thy  recovery. 
Asp,  Did  you  not  name  Aspatia  ? 
Amin.  I  did. 

Asp.  And  talk'd  of  tears  and  sorrow  unto  her  ? 
Amin.  'Tis  true ;  and,  till  these  happy  signs 
in  thee 
Did  stay  my  course,  'twas  thither  I  was  going. 
Asp,  Thou  art  there  already,  and  these  wounds 
are  hers : 
Those  threats  I  brought  with  me  sought  not 

revenge, 
But  came  to  fetch  this  blessing  from  thy  hand  : 
I  am  Aspatia  yet. 

Amin.  Dare  my  soul  ever  look  abroad  again  ? 
Asp.  1  shall  sure  live,*  Amintor  ;  I  am  well ; 
A  kind  of  healthful  joy  wanders  within  me. 
Amin.  The  world  wants  lives  to  excuse  *  thy 
loss ; 
Come,  let  me  bear  thee  to  some  place  of  help. 


1  I  shall  sure  Uve]  So  4tO(i.  IG19,  16Sa  ;  and  so  Theobald 
Qto»  l&iO,  l(i38,  '<  /  skaU  aurely  Uve  ;  '*  aiid  so  the  editun  of 
177b  and  Webor.    Other  edu.  "  /  JiaU  Zire." 

•  Hoes  to  excuse]  Old  eda.  "  line*  to  excuss  "  —  a  iniaprint 


Asp.  Amintor,  thou  must  stay;  I  must  rest 

here; 
My  strength  begins  to  disobey  my  will. 
How  dost  thou,  my  best  soul }  I  would  fain  live 
Now,  if  I  could  :  wouldst  thou  have  lov'd  me, 

then  ? 
Amin.  Alas, 
All  that  I  am's  not  worth  a  hair  from  thee  ! 
Asp.  Give  me  thy  hand  j  mine  '  hands  grope 

up  and  down, 
And  cannot  find  thee  ;  I  am  wondrous  sick  : 
Hove  I  thy  hand,  Amintor  ? 

Amin.  lliou  greatest  blessing  of  the  world, 

thou  hast. 
Asp.  1  do  believe  thee  better  than  my  sense. 
Oh,  I  must  go  !  farewell !  [Dies, 

Amin.   She  swounds.^  —  Aspatia  !  —  Help  ! 

for  Heaven's  sake,  water. 
Such  as  may  chain  life  ever  to  this  frame  !  — 
Aspatia,  speak  !  —  What,  no  help  yet  ?    I  fool ; 
I'll  chafe  her  temples.     Yet  there's  nothing 

stirs ; 
Some  hidden  power  tell  her,  Amintor  calls, 
And  let  her  answer  me  !  —  Aspatia,  speak  !  — 
I  have  heard,  if  there  be  any  life,  but  bow 
The  body  thus,  and  it  will  shew  itself.* 
Oh,  she  is  gone  !     I  will  not  leave  her  yet. 
Since  out  of  justice  we  must  challenge  nothing, 
I'll  call  it  mercy,  if  you'll  pity  me, 
You  heavenly  powers,  and  lend  for  some  few 

years 
The  blessed  soul  tp  this  fair  seat  again  ! 
No  comfort  comes ;  the  gods  deny  me  too. 
I'll  bow  the  body  once  again.  —  Aspatia!  — 
The  soul  is  fled  for  ever  ;  and  I  wrong 
Myself,  so  long  to  lose  her  company.  , 
Must  I  talk  now  r  Hero's  to  be  with  thee,  love ! 

[!SUibs  himself. 

Re-enter  Servant 

Serv.  This  is  a  great  grace  to  my  lord,  to  have 
the  new  king  come  to  him :  I  must  tell  him  he 
is  entering.  —  Oh,  Heaven  !  •  —  Help,  help  ! 

Enter  Ltsippus,  Melantius,  Calianax,  Clbon, 
DiPHiLUS,  and  Strato. 

Lys.  Where's  Amintor  ? 
itero.'  Oh,  there,  there  ! 


for  "  Hues,"  ice.  Theobald  admitted  into  the  text  Seward*a 
conjecture,  "  lives  to  expiate,"  prnpoeinf  in  a  note  "  liniita 
to  exciige." 

3  mine]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  "  my  ; "  and  so 
Weber.  I  may  notice  that  in  thi:<  lino,  the  three  earlier 
4to8.  have  *'  Giue  me  thine  hand,"  and  that  4to.  1619  has 
"  mine  eyes  grow  vp  and  downe." 

4  stpvundji]  Altered  by  the  modem  editors  to  the  modern 
form  ''  swoonis."  Compare  Fletcher'n  Fiuthful  Shepherdess, 
act  iii.  M.  1 ; 

"  I  take  thy  body  from  the  ground 
In  tliis  deep  aiid  deadly  swound.''^ 
&  I  have  heard,  \f  there  be  antf  life,  but  bow 
The  body  thus,  and  U  vUl  shew  iUtW-]  "  These  lines 
form  the  best  comment  upon  the  common  direction  in  old 
play:»,  to  bend  the  body  of  a  dying  or  dead  permm."    VVs- 

BKB. 

0  Hfarm]  Qto*.  1619,  1622,  "  God  ; "  which  Weber  veiy 
unnccesMurily  adopted. 

'  Sere]  Old  ed«.  "  8trat"  "  We  cannot  believe  our 
poeu  intended  these  words  u>  be  spoken  by  Strato.  Btrmto 
it  following  Lvaippus  into  the  mum,  yet  is  the  firvt  to  give 
iafonnalioo  ol  what  Uiat  prince  mutt  have  seen  before 
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Ly9,  How  strange  is  this  ! 

CaL  What  should  we  do  here  ? 

Mel.  These  deaths  are  such  acquainted  things 
with  me. 
That  yet  my  heart  dissolves  not.    May  I  stand 
Stiff  here  for  ever  !     Eyes,  call  up  your  tears ! 
This  \A  Amintor :  heart,  he  was  my  friend ; 
Melt !  now  it  flows.  —  Amintor,  give  a  word 
To  call  me  to  thee. 

Amin.  Oh! 

MeL  Melantius  calls  his  friend  Amintor.   Oh, 
Thy  arms  are  kinder  to  me  than  my  tongue  ! 
Speak,  speak ! 

Amin.  What? 

MeL  That    little  word  was  worth*  all  the 
sounds 
That  ever  I  shall  hear  again. 

Diph.  Oh,  brother. 
Here  lies  your  sister  slain  !  you  lose  yourself 
In  sorrow  there. 

MeL  Why,  Diphilus,  it  is 
A  thing  to  laugh  at,,  in  respect  of  this  : 
Here  was  my  sister,  father,  brother,  son ; 
All  that  I  had.  —  Speak  once  again ;  what  youth 
Lies  slain  there  by  thee  ? 

Amin,  *T\a  Aspatia. 
My  last  is  said.'    Let  me  give  up  my  soul 
Into  thy  bosom.  [Dies, 

CaL  What's  that  ?  what's  that }  Aspatia  ! 

MeL  I  never  did 
Repent  the  greatness  of  my  heart  till  now ; 
It  will  not  burst  at  need. 


him.  Tbe  speech  afipeara  to  us  to  belong  to  the  Bemnt ; 
Id  whom  therefore  we  have  aligned  it."    Ed.  1778. 

1  worth]  Theobald,  diiMatunfied,  aa  umial,  with  the  metre, 
printed  **  more  wtirtk." 

t  MyloHit  Mid]  So  4to8.  1619, 1022.    Later  eda.  "  My 


CaL  My  daughter  dead  here  too !  And  you 
have  all  fine  new  tricks  to  grieve ;  but  I  ne'er 
knew  any  but  direct  crying. 

MeL  I  am  a  prattler  :  but  no  more. 

[Of era  to  stab  himself. 

Diph.  Hold,  brother ! 

Lys.  Stop  him. 

Diph.  Fie,  how  unmanly  was  this  offer  in  you ! 
Does  this  become  our  strain  ? 

CaL  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is,  but  I  am 
grown  very  kind,  and  am  friends  with  you  an 
now.^  You  have  given  me  that  among  you  will 
kill  me  quickly ;  but  I'll  go  home,  and  live  as 
long  as  I  can.       *  [Exit. 

MeL  His  spirit  is  but  poor  that  can  bo  kept 
From  death  for  want  of  weapons. 
Is  not  my  hands  *  a  weapon  good  *  enough 
To  stop  my  breath  ?  or,  if  you  tic  down  those, 
I  vow,  Amintor,  I  will  never  eat. 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  have  to  do  with  that 
That  may  preserve   life !      This  I    swear    to 
keep. 

Lys.  Look  to  him,  though,  and  bear  those 
bodies  in. 
May  this  a  fair  example  be  to  me, 
To  rule  with  temper  ;  for  on  lustful  kings 
Unlooked-for  sudden  deaths  from  Heaven  are 

sent; 
But  curs'd  is  he  that )»  their  instrument. 

[Exwmt. 


*  aU  now]  So  4to.  1619.  Omitted  in  later  eda. ;  and  by 
the  modem  editors.  —  Qy.  Were  not  this  and  tbe  preceding 
speech  of  Calianax  originally  vorM  ? 

«  hands]  So  4to9.  1619,  1622,  1630,  1638,  1641,  — and  no 
doubt  rightly ;  see  liie  next  line.  Later  eds.  "  hand ;"  and 
so  the  nwdem  editors. 

fi  good]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  gave  with  the 
three  earliest  4totf.  '*  ibarp." 


THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


»    The  FaiiMfvU  Skrphrarde»$t,    By  John  Fietcker.     PrinUd  at  London  far  R.  Bomian  and  H,  ffaUejf,  md  are  to  he  sold  at 
tht  Kprrd  Kaglf  ourr  agtunM  the  great  ,N\frtJi  dore  of  &  Paules.  d.  d.  4ta 

Tkf  Faithfrll  ShrnhrardeMf.  By  John  Flrtcker.  The  second  F^ition^  neicly  corrected.  London^  Priatsd  tf  T.  C.  for 
Riehani  Mnsfhrn^  in  St.  Dan.-itanes'Ckurfk-^rd  in  Fleet-^ttreete.     1629.  4to. 

7'*r  Fuithfvll  !ihcpkrrdr*.*f.  Acted  at  &>mrrsrt  Houxe  before  the  King  and  Qvrene  on  Ttcelfe  night  tasty  1633*  And  dicers 
timed  ninrr  trit'h  amtt  apitlanxe  at  the  Private  House  in  BlacJi-Friers^  by  his  Jilajsstic*'  Servants.  Written  bvJokn  Fletcher.  The 
thtnl  F.<htwHf  H>th  AdJitwH.  I.oHdvHy  Printed  by  A.  M.  for  Richard  Meighen^  next  to  the  Middle  TempU in  Fieet-atreeL 
MAW.   Ho. 

Thr  F,tit\tall  SStpki  nlejte,  Ar.  The  Fourth  RlUion.  London^  Printed  for  Go.  Beddl  and  Tho.  CoUinSf  at  the  Middle 
YVm^i/r  (iatf  in  Ftrtt  *trrft,     Itiot*.  -Ilu 

7'*.-  /•\ii(\fni:  Shrit\erdr.*sey  &c.  The  F./th  F^litiom  (also  printed  for  B<MleU  and  Collins),  1665.  4to.  Thii  edition  ii  not 
nolK'tul  liy  \\  «<U*r ;  but  lio  ni(»<itk4ui  ono  dat^  ItiUl,  which,  1  believe,  does  not  exidt. 

And  in  Ihr  hdio  ot  )<nU 


Till.  dr«nM  1 1  nirntlomHl  bv  Uarie*  of  Hereford  in  an  epigram  already  cited,  vol.  I.  p.  157 :  and  The  Scourge  qf  FoPy^ 
whuh  loiiuuni  Umi  I'lusiaiu,  i«  supponetl  Co  have  been  publishod  about  1611.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ny»  Giffurd, 
**  w  it^  brtkiiKbl  out  in  l(>IO,  |M'rha|iH  lirfore.'*  Note  on  Jonsoii's  fVurks,  vi.  305.  The  timt  edition  is  pHnfed  without  a  date ; 
bill  Hii  \\  iUmiii  SKipwiib,  Olio  of  thr  (hn>e  tVionds  to  whom  the  author  dedicates  it,  died  on  the  third  of  May,  1610. 

Tiii<  |k«o(oMl  \\;i>-  wlKilh  lh>in  tho  |H'n  ut  FIftchcr.  That  in  compo»<inf!  it  he  had  an  eye  to  the  Amxnta  of  Ta«>o  and  to 
tho  #'.i./iM  ^Wt•  of  Cuarini.'is  1  think,  quite  evident.  A  t^^atyr,  who^iie  character  became  no  refilled  and  poetical  in  Fletcher'n 
h  inti :,  in  luiiiid  III  b.'th  Ihofo  drainnK  ;  while  the  l-ttter  tiuefrcMted  the  title  of  The  Faithful  Shepherdess^  and  unfortunately  af- 
li'iilril  i'mii-^im  .iiiio«ii>l  lor  the  wanton  rioe.  A  \'ersi<>n  of  the  ./fnuNto  (*'Momcwhat  altered"! )  into  English  hexameters  liad 
Aliv-iilv  hii  'Ortiid  ill  Ihf  First  Part  of  Thr  Countes.-e  of  Pembn>kes  Yuychurchy  &c.,  by  Abraham  Fraunce,  in  1591 ;  and 

Mil  I'.iikIi-Ii  U(^l^^lalion  of  the  Pastor  Fido  by Dymock  (which,  iii  spite  of  Daniel's  commendatory  sonnet,  i*  a  very 

brtil  oii(')  had  Immii  publichod  in  1G(K2.  Ihit  though  in  all  [irobability  the  |MK>r  attempts  of  Fraunce  and  Dymock  were  not 
utikiiown  to  Flt'irhiT,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  Italian  text  of  tho^e  celebrated  piecen  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him. 

Ml  Dnrli  y,  however,  (liitriNl.  to  the  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  p.  xii.),  is  wiilin;;  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Faith- 
ftil  Hheithrnir.->s  to  S|>eiiMer.  "  Various  thoucht->,"  he  MayH,  *Siescrip1ions,  &.C.,  arc  taken  or  imitated  from  the  ShephmPs 
\\ih-nd,tr;  Willie  peculiar  wonl^  a«  *  dell,' Mec<4e,'  are  common  to  both  productions;  and  so  likewii$e  are  some  proper 
linuio'i,  tm  Thnwt,  Periffot,  wliich  do  n<tt  cxi.*t  in  Fleicher'n  supposed  prototypes,  the  Aminta  and  the  Pastor  Fido.*^  Ue 
then  Kives  two  H|)ociiiiens  of  the  former  coincide ncc':,  whicli  will  be  found  among  Heward'M  notes  in  this  edition.  That 
FIficher  hax  ocen>ion;illy  imitated  S|len^«er,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  indeed  the  ver>'  Mibject  on  which  lie  was  employed 
would  naturally  call  to  hi.M  recollection  the  well-known  Kchgues  of  that  mighty  poet ;  but  I  must  still  continue  to  believe 
that  if  tiie  pastoral  dramas  of  Tnsso  and  (riiarini  h  id  never  been  written,  we  ohould  never  have  pOMessed  The  Faithful 
SHr/ihrnU.-'s.  Ah  to  *'  dell  "  and  "  lee -e,"  —  they  occur  more  frequently  in  the  works  of  Fletcher's  contemporaries  than 
Mr.  Darley  seems  to  be  aware ;  the  latter  word  l.«  useil  fleren  time-*  by  Dym(»ck  in  his  translation  of  the  Pastor  Fido, 

Will  nil  its  |M>etic  beauty,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  but  little  Atted  fur  the  stage  ;  and  on  its  fintt  representation  it  was 
decidedly  C4)ndemncd  by  the  audience.  I'he  various  addresses  to  and  by  the  author,  wiiich,  in  consequence  of  its  failure 
at  iho  theatre,  were  prefixed  to  the  fir^t  4tf>.,  have  been  retained  in  the  present  edition. 

Several  years  aft^r  the  decea.so  of  Fletcher,  tliis  hnn-neglerted  pa.«iti»ral  was  exhibited  at  court.  Its  revival  is  thus 
notice.!  in  the  M.SS.  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert:  —  *'  On  .Monday  night  the  Mxth  of  Januar>-  [1633-4^  and  the  Twelfo  Night 
was  presented  at  Den mark-hou.se,-  l)efore  tho  Kine  ami  (lueene,  Fletchers  pa-<ti)rall  called  The  Faithfull  Shepheardes»e,  in 
the  clothes  the  Uueuue  had  given  Taylor  tho  year  before  tif  her  owne  pastorall.  The  scenes  were  fitted  to  the  paMorall, 
and  made,  by  Mr.  luigoJonet*,  in  the  great  chandxr,  1(.T3."  MaloneV  Shakfsjiearc,  (by  Boswcll),  iii.  834.  Garrard,  the 
giMsipirig  correspondent  of  Ixird  Strafford,  h.is  a  jiassngn  to  the  same  effect  in  a  letter  dated  Jannar>-9th,  1C33:  — "  I  never 
knew  a  duller  Christmas  than  we  had  at  Court  this  Year,  but  one  Flay  all  the  time  at  Whitehall,  and  no  dancing 
at  all.  The  tiuecn  had  .s<iiiie  little  Infirmity,  a  Bile,  or  .<i»me  such  Tliinz,  which  made  her  keep  in,  only  on  Twelfth-nizht  sh« 
feasted  the  Kiua  at  .*i<.mersef-house,  and  presented  liiiii  with  a  Piny,  newly  8tu<iie<l,  long  since  printed.  The  Faithful  Shrp- 
herdrss,  which  the  Kinc's  Player-  acted  in  the  RoIk»s  she  and  her  Ladies  acted  their  Pastoral  in  the  last  Year.''  The 
FmcI  of  ^rafforde'>s  LrtU^rs  and  Dispatrhes,  i.  177.  "  Instead  of  a  Prologue,  there  was  a  Hong  in  Dialogue,  sun?  between  a 
Priest  and  a  Nymph,  whi  h  was  writ  by  ^!ir  William  D'Avcnant ;  and  an  Epilogue  was  Hiwken  bv  the  Lady  .Mary 
Mordant,  which  the  Reader  may  read  in  Covent  (Jarden  Drollery,  p.  60."  Langbaine's  .4ccoMNf  of  Enjrl.  Dram.  PtuU,  p. 
SJ08.  In  consequence,  wo  may  presume,  (»f  the  favour  which  it  had  experienced  at  court,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  wa* 
again  brought  out  at  a  regular  theatre  ;  trniii  the  thini  quarto  we  learn  that,  soon  aAer  its  revival  before  the  King  and 
Uiieen.  it  wa:^  acted  "divers  times  with  great  applause  at  the  Private  IIouso  in  Black-Friars." 

In  VhMj  Alilton  te^sitified  to  the  world  his  admiration  of  this  drama  by  the  various  pasj^ages  of  Comus  which  are  closely 
Imitaieil  Imm  it. 

Ill  H".***.  Sir  Kirhard  Fanchaw  published  a  translation  of  The  F<:ithful  Sjfpherdess  into  Latin  verse,—  La  Fida  Patora.^ 
Comadia  Pastoralis.  .^utore  F.  F.  Anglo-Brttanno.  Addunlur  nonnulla  nirii  arsrummti  C^innina  ab  rodcm.  8vo.,  —  a  pertorm- 
anco  «»f  ron-^iflerable  merit  on  the  whole,  though  ctuitaining  not  a  little  t4)  which  the  critical  scholar  might  object.  I  Kub- 
join  two  specimens  of  it.    The  BjK'Cch  of  Cloe, 

1  "  I  haue  jiomewhat  altered  S.'^ignor]  Tassoes  Italian  and  M.[a.stcr]  Watsons  Latino  Amyntas,  to  make  them  both  one 
English."     Dedie.  Kpi^lle  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

s  J)eninark-IIuUhe  was  the  la'er  name  of  Somerset- 1 Iou.sc. 

•  •*  lianc  tibi  ap|>ellaiionem  (non  ego)  celata  in.(Ki.suit  autorita**,  a  qua  recedere  neutiquam  debeo.  Casii  an  consilio  id 
egerit,  non  constat;  ncc  quam  ilia  dictahat  Anglico,  succurrit  mihi  ab  antiquis  vocabulum  quo  roddani  Latine.  Hinc 
BMesaitv.'*    Author  ad  Opusculnm. 
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**  8b«pherd,  I  pray  thee  stay.    Where  hast  thuu  been,"  ice.  —  Act  i.  sc  3.  is  tendered  as  follows : 

"  Pastor,  non  abean,  non,  qmesumufi.    Unde  venis  nunc  ^ 
Auf  quo  vadw  ?     Ubi  virel  liar,  niagis  hurrida  silva? 
Spiral  et  liic  qua  nee  iiiclior  iiec  inullior  aura  est, 
Lxviri  ubi  Zephynis  facieni  lAxcivns  oberrat 
Crispatain  laben'tiii  aqiiie ;  florenque  quc»t  iilla 
Vero  novo  priMlucit  hiiuiUH,  totideuiquo  coluniin. 
QiUHi  placet  hie  oinne  eat ;  f;elidi  fontcsquo  lacusque. 
Arboreosque  douHis  pliimatis  tlore  coryinbi'), 
Antra,  lacuno^iique  apicen.    Iloruin  eli^e  quid  vis. 
IpKa  tuo  cantaiKs  lateri  conrretn  sedebo ; 
HiMve  Iciraiu  jiuiciM  (dipitis  tibi  vincula  longiM)  ; 

Crcbraqiic  ainoris  erit  pn.i  to  uiihi  fahula  ;  pnllens  ' 

Ut  primuin  vidit  silvis  venandu  Diana 
Endyniiona,  bibons  ocnlifl  labefacta  piicUi 
^tenius  igiios  ct  non  niedicabilo  vulnuH  ; 
Mollitcr  ut  conduxit  euni,  grenii(M]ue  rcfnaum, 
Atque  m>poriroro  rcdimituni  tcni|M>ra  flore, 
Ad  Latnii  cii|Hit  antiqui,  ipio  di-volat  ilia 
Omni  nocte,  aurans  fratcrno  luniino  montetn, 
Bana  mi  lie  datura  genis  quas  deporit." 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  play,  from  the  speech  of  the  Satyr, 

*■'■  Thou  (livinest,  fairest,  brightest,"  ice 
to  translated  thus : 

**  Sat  Terne  pulchrior  incolifi,  beata, 

Pcrquam  candida  virgo  pro; note naque, 

DilectiiMinia  Dis  et  abs^que  fraude, 

Stellati:;  (iruliM,  pari  capillo 

Phcebeis  ra<liiM  ;  niihi  explicato 

Cluid  diirni  8U|>er  nrduiquc  quid  sit 

Quod  pnRStet  tibi  Sntyrus :  volabo 

Per  rccnum  celer  ac'ri.-*  Kernndum, 

Kt  nimbi  (|K>tis)  impetum  mtantis 

Sirttam  ?  furtiler  orcnpabo  lunam, 

Et  blatidc  dominnm  ror^abo  nociiri 

Pall'-ntcm  tibi  mutuum  dot  astrum? 

Immergar  iienotralibus  profundi, 

Ut  nibrum  tibi  cnlligam  corallum, 

Di<!!cludens  tuoaidas  viam  per  undan 

Tanquam  velleribus  niviM  cadentes  ? 

Vis,  caris^ima,  caprcan  fusacc^, 

Aut  mii^ras  capiam  quibus  |)cr  alas 

iKstaa  texuit  Iridi.-*  colores? 

Aut  pina  alta  legam  ?  polovo  furcr 

Vatis  Threicii  lyram  vetus'ti  ? 

Cuncta  hsc  plunque  tui  probabo  caum, 
Cluam  cunctae  ho;  tlexo  venerantur  \  ortice  sllw. 
Clor.  Saryre,  produicias  tantum  (nihil  ampliun  oru) 
Hoe  circum  lucos,  ne  gens  innoxia  noxam 

Aut  damnum  capiat    SaL  Pticlla  eancta. 

Per  totum  nomus  hoc  tripudiabo, 

Surgentis  celer  ut  Jubar  diei, 

Saltus  pen^ue  ferar  per  alque  valles, 

Alis  ventimoloe  magi)*  citatus. 

Tu  nunc  ut  valoas  precor,  »<imulque 

Quod  solaminiR  uspiam  invenitur, 

Phoebi  quale  mdet  creare  lumen, ' 

Et  te  pro^perct  et  tuum  viretum ! 
Clor.  Et  tu  sis  domini  tui  voluptas ! " 


TO  MY  LOVED  FRIF^'D,i    MASTER   JOUN  FLETCHER,  ON  HIS  FASTOBAL. 

Can  my  approvement,  sir,  be  worth  your  thanks, 
'^\^lose  unknown  name,  and  Muse  in  swathing  clouts, 
Is  not  yet  grown  to  strength,  among  these  ranks 
To  have  a  room,  and  bear  off  the  sharp  flouts 
Of  this  our  pregnant  age,  that  does  despLse 
All  innocent  verso  that  lets  alone  her  vice  ? 

But  I  must  justify  what  privately 
I  censur'd  *  to  you  :  my  ambition  is 
(Even  by  my  hopes  and  love  to  poesy) 
To  live  to  perfect  such  a  work  as  this, 

1  To  w^f  Inoi  fiiendt  iceJ]  These  rerommendarory  poems  by  Field,  Bcadmont,  Jonson,  and  Chapmsfftre  found  in  al 
tbo  4toB.    The  folio  of  1679  gives  only  those  by  Beaumont  and  Jonson. 
>  /  eauur*d]  1. 0. 1  gave  as  my  opinion. 
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Clad  in  such  elegant  propriety 
Of  words,  including  a  morality, 

So  sweet  and  profitable ;  though  each  man  that  hears, 

And  learning  has  enough  to  clap  and  hiss, 

Arrives  not  to't,  so  misty  it  appears. 

And  to  their  filmt^d  reasons  so  amiss : 

But  let  Art  look  in  Truth,  she,  like  a  mirror, 

Keflccts  her  comlbrt ;  *  Ignorance's  terror 

Sits  in  her  own  brow,  being  made  afraid 
Of  her  unnatural  complexion. 
As  ugly  women,  when  they  are  array'd 
By  glasses,  loathe  their  true  reflection. 
l1ien  how  can  such  opinions  injure  thee, 
That  tremble  at  their  own  deformity } 

Opinion,  that  great  fool,  makes  fools  of  all. 
And  once  I  feared  her,  till  I  met  a  mind, 
Whose  grave  instructions  philosophical 
Toss'd  it  like  dust  upon  a  March  strong  wind : 
He  shall  for  ever  my  example  be. 
And  his  embraced  doctrine  grow  in  me. 

His  soul,  (and  such  commend  this,')  that  commands 
Such  art,  it  should  me  better  satisfy, 
Than  if  the  monster     clapt  his  thousand  hands. 
And  drowned  the  scene  with  his  confused  cry ; 
And  if  doubts  rise,  lo,  their  own  names  to  clear  'em ! 
Whilst  I  am  happy  but  to  stand  so  near  'em.** 

Nathaniel  Field.* 


^ 


TO  MY  FRIEND,  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER,  UPON  HIS  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 

I  KNOW  too  well  that,  no  more  than  the  man 
That  travels  through  the  burning  deserts  can, 
When  ho  is  beaten  -with  the  raging  sun, 
Half-smother' d  with*  the  dust,  have  power  to  run 
From  a  cool  river,  which  himself  doth  find, 
Ere  he  be  slak'd  ;  no  more  can  he  whose  mind 
Joys  in  the  Muses*  hold  from  that  delight. 
When  nature  and  his  full  thoughts  bid  him  write : 
Yet  wish  I  those,  whom  I  for  friends  have  known, 
To  sing  their  thoughts  to  no  ears  but  their  own. 
Why  should  the  man,  whose  wit  ne'er  had  a  stain, 
Upon  the  public  stage  present  his  vein. 
And  make  a  thousand  men  in  judgment  sit. 
To  call  in  question  his  undoubted  wit. 
Scarce  two  of  which  can  understand  the  laws 
Which  they  should  judge  by,  nor  the  party's  cause  } 
Among  the  rout  ^  there  is  not  one  that  hath 
In  his  own  censure  an  explicit  faith : 

I  eomfort]  The  three  latest  4to8.  have  "  consort :  "  the  meaning  or  this  pamaf^  is  far  from  clear. 

*  mud  nuM  commend  tJda]  "  i.  e.  and  the  souls  of  such  as  commend  this  poem."  Wkbkr.  Is  it  not  rather — and  such 
•ouls  as  his  do  commend  this  poem  ? 

»  ike  monster]  "  L  e.  the  multitude."    Wxbkr. 

4  near  '0m]  *'  In  reference  to  the  ensuing  poems."    Wkber. 

s  Jfatkaniel  Field]  A  player  and  dramatist.  He  originally  was  one  of  the  Children  of  dueen  Elizabeth's  Chapel ;  and 
sobsequcntly  belonged  to  the  Black-friars  Comimny.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  performed  female  parts, 
which  he  afterwards  abandoned.  As  an  actor,  his  reputation  f^Ktod  very  high,  lie  wrote  two  dramas,  Jt  fVometn  it  a 
Weathertock,  vad  Jtmends  fin- Ladiejiy  the  former  printed  in  1612,  the  latter  (an  excellent  comedy)  in  1618;  and  be  also 
anUrted  Massinger  in  The  Fatal  Dowry.    It  has  been  ouppo-^d  that  he  was  dead  in  1641 ;  but  the  probability  seems  to 


b«  Ibat  he  had  qaty  retired  from  his  profession :  see  Collier^s  Prrf.  Remarks  to  Jt  fVomaa  is  a  Weatkercockf  —  Sap^eueHt- 
an  FalMMe  to  rRblsy's  Old  Pla^. 
•  wHk}  The  two  latest  4tos.  and  folio  1G79  "  in." 
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One  company,  knowing  they  judgment  lack, 

Ground  their  belief  on  the  next  man  in  black  ; 

Others,  on  him  that  makes  signs  and  is  mute  ; 

Some  like,  as  he  does  in  the  fairest  suit ; 

He,  as  his  mistress  doth  ;  and  she,  by  chance ; 

Nor  want  there  those  who,  as  the  boy  doth  dance 

Between  the  acts,*  will  censure  the  whole  play ; 

Some  like,  il  the  wax-lights  be  new  that  day ;  •  • 

But  multitudes  there  are  whose  judgment  goes 

Headlong  according  to  the  actors'  clothes. 

For  this,  these  public  things  and  I  agree 

So  ill,  that,  but  to  do  a  right  to  thee, 

I  had  not  been  persuaded  to  have  hurl'd 

These  few  ill-spoken  lines  into  the  world. 

Both  to  be  read  and  ccnsur'd  of  by  those 

Whose  very  reading  mokes  verse  senseless  prose ;  ^ 

Such  as  must  spend  above  an  hour  to  spell 

A  challenge  on  a  post,*  to  know  it  well.  /^  * 

But  since  it  was  thy  hap  to  throw  away 

Much  wit,  for  which  the  people  did  not  pay, 

Because  they  saw  it  not,  1  not  dislike 

This  second  publication,  which  may  strike 

Their  consciences,  to  see  the  thing  they  scom'd. 

To  be  with  so  much  wit  and  art  adorn' d. 

Besides,  one  'vantage  more  in  this  I  see ; 

Your  censurers  must  *  have  the  quality 

Of  reading,  which  I  am  afraid  is  more 

Than  half  your  shrewdest  judges  had  before. 

F&ANCIB   BbATTMOIIT. 


TO  THE  WORTHY  AUTHOB,  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHEB. 

The  wise  and  many-headed  bench,  that  sits 

Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plays  and  wits, 

(Compos'd  of  gamester,  captain,  knight,  knight's  man. 

Lady  or  pusill,^  that  wears  mask  or  fan,' 

Velvet  or  taifata-cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark 

With  the  shop's  foreman,  or  some  such  brave  spark. 

That  may  judge  for  his  sixpence')  had,  before 

They  saw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play  and  more : 

Their  motives  were,  since  it  had  not  to  do 

With  vices,  which  they  look'd  for  and  came  to.  > 

I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt, 

And  w^ish  that  all  the  Muses'  blood  were  spilt 

In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes, 

Do  crown  thy  murder' d  poem ;  which  shall  rise 

A  glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire 

Or  moths  shall  eat  what  all  these  fools  admire. 

Bbn  Jonsox. 

1  (utkt  bey  doth  dance 

BeUteen  the  acts]**  Thiv  was  a  usual  entertainment  between  tbe  acta,  and  several  times  occurs  in  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle."    Wbbxr. 
s  Seme  Ue,  if  the  wu4ighU  be  neto  that  day]  The  two  latest  4tnfl.  and  folio  1679,  — 

**  Some  if  the  waxe  lights  be  not  new  that  dayJ** 
s  Jl  ckeUenge  en  a  vofU]  "  instances  of  this  ostenutious  custom  among  fencing-masters  and  others  may  be  found  in 
several  old  plays,  particularly  in  JouHon's  Every  Man  in  his  Uumoiir."    VVebsr. 

*  Yeur  eemeurers  mum]  The  three  latest  4t08.  and  folio  1679,  "  Your  censarer$  now  miMt,"  —  unnecessaiilv. 

s  fugUt]  Equivalent  hero  to  wench,  drab,  or,  at  leant,  u*  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  virgin.  See  notes  of  the  eommenta- 
ton  on  the  line.  **  PuccUe  or  puz-M^  dolphin,  or  dogfish,"  Shakespeare's  Henry  vi.  P.  i.,  act  1.  sc.  4.  Narea  (CKoas.  m  v. 
Pnitd  or  PueU)  incorrectly  states  that  in  the  present  passage  the  old  eds.  have  *'  piicelle." 

•  thai  wemra  mask  or  fan]  "  The  practice  of  wearing  ma^ks  in  theatres  was  prevalent  as  late  as  the  time  of  Congreve." 
WsBxa. 

t  eixpemee]  L  e.  the  lowest  mim  taken  at  tlie  theatre  on  the  first  representation  of  TTIi^  Flcdtl^  Siepherdtee.  Oonceni- 
isg  tbe  vahous  prices  of  admissioi)  to  theatres,  see  Collier's  HuU  of  EngL  Dram.  Poet,  iii.  341.  iqq. 
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TO  HIS   LOVING   FBIEND»  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHEB,  CONCERNING  HIS  PASTORAL, 
BEING  BOTH  A  POEM  AND  A  FLAY. 

There  are  no  sureties,  good  friend,  will  be  taken 

For  works  that  vul{;ar  -good-name  hath  forsaken : 

A  poem  and  a  play  too  !  why,  'tis  like 

A  scholar  that's  a  poet ;  their  names  strike 

Their  pestilence  inward,  when  they  take  the  air, 

And  kill  outright ;  one  cannot  both  fates  bear. 

But  as  a  poet,  that's  no  scholar,  makes 

Vulgarity  his  whiffler,*  and  so  takes 

Passage  with  ease  and  state  through  both  sides'  prease* 

Of  pageant-seers ;  or  as  scholars  please 

That  are  no  poets  more  than  poets  learn' d. 

Since  their  art  solely  is  by  souls  discern' d  ; 

The  others*  falls  within  the  common  sense, 

And  sheds,  like  common  light,  her  influence ; 

So,  were  your  play  no  poem,  but  a  thing 

That  every  cobbler  to  hU  patch  might  sing, 

A  rout  of  niflcs,^  like  the  multitude. 

With  no  one  limb  of  any  art  endu'd, 

I^e  would  to  like,  and  praise  you.    But  because 

Your  poem  only  hath  by  us  applause, 

Renews  the  golden  world,  and  holds  through  all 

The  holy  laws  of  homely  pastoral, 

Where  flowers  and  founts,  and  nymphs  and  semi- gods, 

And  all  the  Graces  And  their  old  abodes. 

Where  forests  flourish  but  in  endless  verse,* 

And  meadows  nothing  fit  for  purchasers  ; 

This  iron  age,  that  eats  itself,  will  never 

Bite  at  your  golden  world ;  that  other's  ever 

Lov'd  as  itself.    Then,  like  your  book,  do  you 

Live  in  old  peace,  and  that  for  praise  allow. 

George  Chapicak.^ 


TO  THAT  NOBLE  AND  TRUE   LOVER  OF  LEARNING,  SIR  WALTER  ASTON,*  KNIGHT 

OF  THE  BATH. 

Sir,  I  must  ask  your  patience  and  be  true ; 
ITiis  play  was  never  lik'd,  unless  by  few 
t/i«  That  brought  their  judgments  with  'em  ;  for,  of  late, 

First  the  infection,  then  the  common  prate 
Of  common  people,  have  such  customs  got. 
Either  to  silence  plays  or  like  them  not : 
Under  the  last  of  which  this  interlude 
Had  fain  for  ever,  prcst  down  by  the  rude. 
That  like  a  torrent,  which  the  moist  south  feeds. 
Drowns  both  before  him  the  ripe  corn  and  weeds. 
Had  not  the  saving  sense  of  better  men 
Redeem'd  it  from  corruption.     Dear  sir,  then. 
Among  the  better  souls,  be  you  the  best, 
In  whom,  as  in  a  centre,  I  take  rest 

I  i^iffler]  Properly,  a  iieraon  who  cleared  the  way  for  a  procession.    Here  (as  Nares  observes,  Giosi.  in  v.)  it  means  — 
a  peraon  to  introduce. 
«  pretue]  i.  e.  press,  crowd. 

*  j9  rout  ofnijUs]  \.  e.  a  set  of  trifles,  frivolous  thinpp. 

♦  but  in  endlfjti  verge]  "  i.  e.  only  in  immortal  vcn«e."    Weber.  «     j.  j 
a  George  Giapman]  TIio  prolific  dramatiitt,  tnuislator  of  Hoinor,  &c.,  and  author  of  several  original  pocmi?.     He  died, 

aged  77,  May  13th,  1634. 

•  To  that  nobU  and  true  lover  nf  Uaming,  Sir  fValter  ^.tton,  id  "  This,  and  the  two  following  Dedicatory  Epistles,  are 
onhr  to  be  found  in  the  firft  quarto,  as  welt  m  the  Addre><»  k)  Tim  Reader. 

Sir  Walter  Amm  of  Tixall  in  StnfTi^rdshlrr,  \va<«  buni  in  ir»^4,  [wns  mndc  a  Kmght  t>f  the  Bath  at  the  Coronation  of 
King  Jamo:i  I.],  was  one  of  the  first  rrentcd  haroiiH-',  and,  in  ir.-i7,  w.-n  niiseil  to  flu»  dignity  of  Bnnm  Aston  of  Forfar,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.    Ho  was  employed  in  several  important  cmba:i.sicd,  and  die.l  the  13tU  Augu^^t,  ICii?.^*    Wcasa. 
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And  proper  being  ;  from  whose  equal  eye 
And  judgment  nothing  grows  but  purity. 
Nor  do  I  flatter,  for,  by  all  those  dead. 
Great  in  the  Muses,  by  Apollo's  head, 
He  that  adds  any  thing  to  you,  'tis  done 
Like  his  that  lights  a  candle  to  the  sun  : 
Then  be,  as  you  were  ever,  yourself  still, 
Mov'd  by  your  judgment,  not  by  love  or  will ; 
And  when  I  sing  again,  (as  who  can  tell 
My  next  devotion  to  that  holy  well  ?) 
Your  goodness  to  the  Muses  shall  be  all 
Able  to  makOHi  work  heroicaL 

Given  to  your  service, 

'  John  Fletchbb. 


TO  THE  INHEBITOB  OF  ALL  WORTHINESS,  SIB  WILLIAK  SKIPWITH.I 


If,  from  servile  hope  or  love, 

1  may  prove 
But  so  happy  to  be  thought  for 
Such  a  one,  whose  greatest  ease 

Is  to  please. 
Worthy  sir,  I've  all  I  sought  for  : 

For  no  itch  of  greater  name. 

Which  some  claim 
By  their  verses,  do  I  shew  it 
To  the  world ;  nor  to  protest 

'Tis  the  best ; 

These  are  lean  faults  in  a  poet ; • 

Nor  to  make  it  serve  to  feed 

At  my  need. 
Nor  to  gain  acquaintance  by  it. 
Nor  to  ravish  lund  attornies 

In  their  joumies, 
Nor  to  read  it  after  diet. 

Far  from  me  are  all  these  aims, 

Fittest  frames 
To  build  weakness  on  and  pity. 
Only  to  yourself,  and  such 

Whose  true  touch 
Makes  aU  good,  let  me  seem  witty. 

The  admirer  of  your  virtues, 

John  Fletchsb. 

1  Sir  WUUam  SkipwUh]  Of  CotM  in  Leicestenhire,  (and  descended  firom  the  ancient  family  of  the  Skipwithn  of  York- 
shire, (was  higb^beriir  In  1597,  and  wa»  knighted  by  King  Jameo  I.  at  Wurkonp,  30th  April,  1603.  Uis  first  wife  was 
Margaret,  dauibter  of  Boger  Cave  of  Stanford  in  Leicestenhire ;  his  second,  Jane,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Roberts  of 
Wnllaston  in  Northamptonshire.  lie  died  3rd  May,  1610 :  on  a  tablet  erected  to  bis  memory  in  the  Church  of  Prestwoald, 
where  he  was  buried,  are  lines  by  Sir  Juhn  Beaumont  He  wus  a  |>eri^on  greatly  esteemed  and  nopected ;  and  was  cele- 
brated among  his  friends  for  "  his  witty  conceits  "  (says  Burton,  cited  by  Nichols)  "  in  mnking  fit  and  acute  epigrams, 
poesies,  roottos,  and  devices,  but  chiefly  in  devising  apt  and  fit  imprcM«  agreeing  and  exprewing  the  party's  conceit  ana 
intendment"  See  Nicholses  Ltkesurifhire,  voL  iii.  Fart  1,  pp.  359,  366.  Borne  verrcs  written  by  8ir  William,  printed 
from  n  1I&,  may  be  fiwnd  I'MdL,  p.  367. 
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TO  THE  PERFECT   GEXTLEMAN,    8IB  ROBERT  TOWNSHEND.1 

If  the  greatest  faults  may  crave 

Pardon  where  contrition  is, 

Noble  sir,  I  needs  must  have 

A  lonf;  one  for  a  long  amiss.' 

If  you  ask  mo,  how  is  this  ? 

Upon  my  faith,  I'll  tell  you  frankly, 
You  love  above  my  means  to  thank  ye. 

Yet,  according  to  my  talent,* 

As  sour  fortune  loves  to  use  me, 

A  poor  shepherd  I  have  sent 

In  home-spun  gray  for  to  excuse  me ; 

And  may  all  my  hopes  refuse  me, 
But  when  better  comes  ashore, 
You  shall  have  better,  newer,  more  ! 

Till  when,  like  our  desperate  debtors. 

Or  our  thrcc-pil'd  '  sweet  protesters, 

I  must  please  you  in  bare  letters. 

And  so  pay  my  debts,  like  jesters  ; 

Yet  I  oft  have  seen  good  feasters. 
Only  for  to  please  the  pallet. 
Leave  great  meat  and  choose  a  sallet.^ 

All  yours, 

John  Fletcher. 


TO  THE  READER. 

Ir  you  b«  not  reasonably  assured  of  your  knowledge  in  thix  kind  of  poem,  lay  down  the  book,  or  read  this,  which  I 
would  wish  had  been  the  prologue*  It  i"  a  pastoral  tragi-comedy,  which  the  people  seeing  when  it  was  played,  having 
ever  had  a  singular  gift  in  defining,  crmclnded  to  be  a  play  of  countr>'  liired  shepherds  in  grny  rloakiS,  with  curtailed  dogs 
in  strings,  sometimes  laughing  together,  and  sometimes  killing  cine  another  ;  and,  minxiiig  Whitsun-ales,  cream,  wawail, 
and  morris-dances,  began  to  be  angry.  In  their  error  I  would  not  havr  you  fall,  lest  y«»u  incur  their  censure.  Under- 
stand, therefore,  a  pastoral  to  be  a  roprenentation  of  shephertio  and  Hhephordcsifos  with  (heir  actions  and  passions,  which 
must  be  such  as  may  agree  with  their  natures,  at  least  not  exceeding  former  fictions  and  vulgar  traditions ;  they  are  not 
to  be  adorned  with  any  art,  hut  such  improper  ^  ones  as  nature  is  said  to  bestow,  as  sinjiing  and  poetry  ;  or  such  as  expe- 
rience may  teach  them,  as  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  fountains,  the  ordinary  course  of  tlio  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  such 
like.  But  you  are  ever  to  remember  shepherds  tt>  be  such  as  all  the  ancient  p(»ets,  and  nuHlnrn.  cf  understanding,  ha%-e 
received  them  ;  that  is,  the  owners  of  flocks,  and  not  hirelings.  A  tragi-comedy  is  not  ko  called  in  respect  of  mirth  and 
killing,  but  in  respect  it  wants  deathi^,  which  is  enough  to  make  it  no  trago<ly,  yet  bringn  some  near  it,  which  is  enough 
to  make  it  no  comedy,  which  must  he  a  representation  of  familiar  people,  with  such  kind  of  trouble  as  no  life  be  quee- 
tloned  ;  so  that  a  god  is  as  lawful  in  this  as  in  a  tragedy,  and  mean  people  as  ii'i  a  comedy.  Thus  much  I  hope  will  serve 
to  justify  my  poem,  and  make  you  understand  it ;  to  teach  you  more  for  nothing,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  conscience 
bound. 

John  Fletcheb. 


UNTO  HIS  WORTHY  FRIEND,  MASTER  JOSEPH  TAYLOR,* 

TTPOir  HIS   P&E8BNTMBMT   OF  THE   FArTHFUL   SHEPHERDESS    BEFOHE   THE   KIXQ   AlO)   QUEEN   AT 
WHITEHAXL,    ON   TWELFTH-NIGHT   LAST,    1633. 

When  this  smooth  pastoral  was  first  brought  forth. 
The  age  'twas  born  in  did  not  know  its  worth. 

1  Sir  Robert  Tomukend]  **  Was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Roger  Tnwnshend,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  &mfly  of 
that  name.  He  was  knighted  by  King  James,  May  11.  1603  ;  married  [Anne]  the  daughter  of  William  Lord  Spencer, 
and  died  without  issue,  after  having  served  as  member  lor  Castle-Rising  and  OiTord  in  all  parliaments  from  43d  Elizabeth 
to  the  last  of  King  James."    Webxr. 

*  a  long  amias]  i.  e.  a  fault  of  long  continuance. 

s  tXree-p'd'd']  1.  e.  exagserating  :  or  perhaps,  literally,  wearing  the  finest  velvet :  see  note,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

4  jpo/M saUd]  Were  modernized  by  Weber  to  "  palate  "  and  '^  sallad,"  without  regard  to  the  rhyme. 

B  imfropfr]  i.  e.  not  confined  to  particular  p-  rsons,  common. 

•  Unta  his  worikt  friend.  Matter  Joseph  Toploty  &.C.]  In  4to.  1034  and  the  later  4tos.  —  Joseph  Taylor  was  an  actor  of 
conaiderable  emfttonce.  lie  is  mentioned  as  belonging,  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  to  varimi.^  companies  of  perfbrmtfvi 
when  Tlu  FaUkfwl  Shepherdess  was  revived  at  court,  he  bad  the  principal  management  of  the  lUng's  (Chariee*s)  FlajreiiL 
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Since,  by  thy  cost  and  industry  reviv*d, 

It  hath  a  now  fame  and  new  birth  achiv'd ; ' 

Happy  in  that  she  found  in  her  distress 

A  friend  as  faithful  as  her  Shepherdess  -, 

For  having  eur'd  her  from  her  coarser  rents, 

And  deckt  her  new  with  fresh  habiliments, 

Thou  brought'st  her  to  the  court,  and  made  her  be 

A  fitting  spectacle  for  majesty  ; 

(So  have  I  seen  a  clouded  beauty,  drest 

In  a  rich  vesture,  shine  above  the  rest ;) 

Yet  did  it  not  receive  more  honour  from 

The  glorious  pomp  than  thine  own  action. 

Expect  no  sajlpfaction  for  the  same ; 

Poets  can  render  no  reward  but  fame  : 

Yet  this  I'll  prophesy,  when  thou  shalt  come 

Into  the  confines  of  Elysium, 

Amidst  the  quire  of  Muses,  and  the  lists 

Of  famous  actors  and  quick  dramatists, 

So':nuch  admir'd  for  gesture  and  for  wit. 

That  there  on  seats  of  living  marble  sit, 

The  blessdd  consort  of  that  numerous  train 

ShaU  rise  with  an  applause  to  entertain 

Thy  happy  welcome,  causing  thee  sit  down. 

And  with  a  laurel- wreath  thy  temples  crown  : 

And  meantime,  while  this  poem  shall  be  read, 

Taylor,  thy  name  shall  be  ct<^mized ; 

For  it  is  just  that  thou,  who  first  didst  give 

Unto  this  book  a  life,  by  it  shouldst  live. 

Shakeblet  MJlBMIOV.' 


THIS  DIALOGUE,^ 

HJKWLT  ADDBD,   WAS   SPOKEN   BY  WAY  OF  FBOLOQUE,   TO   BOTH  THEIR  XAJESTIBB,  AT  TBB 
ACnNO  OF  THIS   FASTOUAL  AT  SOMERSET-HOUSE,    OR  TWELFTH-NIOHT,    1638. 


A  BROILING  lamb  on  Pan's  chief  altar  lies. 
My  wreath,  my  censer,  virgc,*  and  incense  by; 
But  I  delay*d  the  precious  sacrifice 
To  shew  thee  here  a  gentler  deity. 


Nor  was  I  to  thy  sacred  summons  slow ; 
Hither  I  came  as  swift  as  th'  eagle's  *  wing. 
Or  threatening  shaft  from  vext  Diana's  bow, 
To  see  this  island's  god,  the  world's  best  king.' 

In  1639  be  was  appointed  Yeoman  of  the  Revels  under  Sir  flenry  Herbert.  In  1647,  he  was  one  of  the  ten  players  asao- 
eiated  in  dedicatbig  t<>  the  Earl  of  Pimbrnke  the  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works;  and  in  1653,  when  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  the  suppression  of  the  theatres,  ho  published,  in  coivjunction  with  Lowin,  the  recovered  WiUrQoMt 
Ckaee  of  Fletcher  (see  prefatory  matter  to  that  play).  Some  encomiastic  verses  by  Taylor  are  wefixeJ  to  Massinger^s  Ro- 
mmm  Aetar.  Concerning  the  variouis  pattn  which  be  performed,  vide  Malone's  Skakespeare  (by  Boswell),  UL  217, 519.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  ace.  eitlier  in  1G53,  or  1G54. 

t  ackie'd]  A  form  of  the  word  not  unamimon  in  early  writera. 

3  Sktkerleif  Marmion]  Descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Marmions  of  Scrivelsby,  was  bom  in  1602  at  Aynho  in 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  ctfM.  A. 
in  1624.  Either  in  consequence  of  his  own  or  his  father's  extravagance,  be  was  forced  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  England,  and  seems  to  have  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for  support. 
Having  been  received  by  his  friend  Sir  John  Suckling  into  the  troop  of  horse  raised  for  the  service  of  the  King,  be  was. 
during  hisiouniey  northwards,  taken  ill  at  York  :  and  being  removed  from  that  place  by  easy  stages  to  London,  be  died 
there  ID  1639.  He  was  author  of  Cttpid  and  P^q/cke,  1637,  a  poem  conUining  some  beautiful  passages ;  of  several  omiedies. 
three  of  which  have  been  printed,  —  HoUand^s  Leaguer,  1632,  A  Fine  CompamUm^  1633,  and  The  AtUifiutrif,  1641 ;  and  of 
various  scattered  verses. 

s  THu  DOaogue,  4tc]  In  4ta  1634  and  the  later  eds.  It  was  written  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  in  whose  Workt,  p.  305 
it  ocean  with  some  vanations  which  he  probably  made  subsequently  to  the  period  when  it  was  origioaUy  q»keiL 

«  virge]  L  e.  rod. 

»  MSM  M  tmift  at  tk?  0aHe*s]  In  Davenant's  Works  **  ame  aw{ft  as  the  Eagles.** 

•  T»M§m»  uUmd?s  god,  the  world**  bat  king,]  In  Davenant's  fTorks, 

"  Pan  tends  his  offsring  to  UUs  IslaUPs  Kmg,** 
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▲or  X. 


Bless,  then,  that  queen  that  doth  his  eyes  Inyite 
And  ears  t'  obey  her  sceptre  half  this  night.  ^ 


Let's  sing  '  such  welcomes  as  shall  make  her  sway 
Seem  easy  to  him,  though  it  last  till  day. 


Welcome  as  peace  t*  unwalled  '  c^es  when 

Famine  and  sword  leave  them  *  more  graves  than  men ; 

As  spring  to  birds,  or  noon-day's  sun  *  to  th*  old 

Poor  mountain  Muscovite  congeal' d  with  cold ; 

As  shore  to  th'  pilot  •  in  a  safe-known  coast. 

When's  card  is  broken  and  his  rudder  lost.' 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 


Perioot. 

THENOT. 

Dapunis. 
Alexis. 
Sullen  Shepherd. 
Old  Shepherd. 
Prieet  of  Pan. 
Shepherds. 


God  of  the  Rirar. 
Satyr. 

Clorin. 

Amoret. 

Amarillis. 

Cloe. 

Shepherdeeses. 


SCENE,  —  Thessalt. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L—The  Wood  before  Clorix's  Boicer, 
Enter  Clown.' 

Chrin.  Hail,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  arms  do 
embrace 
The  truest  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks 
By  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  Thcssaly  ! 
Thus  1  salute  thy  grave ;  thus  do  I  pay 
My  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  still- lov^d  ashes  ;  thus  I  free 
Myself  from  all  ensuing  heats  and  fires 
Of  love  ;  all  sports,  delights,  and  jolly  camea, 
Thnt  shepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  put  I  off: 

I  JB/rw,  rtr«,  that  queen,  &c.  .  «Am  niffht]  Inotpad  of 
tliowf  two  line«,  the  fullowlng  four  are  futtnd  in  Dave- 
nant^4  Wcrkm 

"  Blfiit  tht-n  that  Qwroi  whose  FUes  have  lirtmglit  that  light 
Which  hither  led  and  etays  him  liere  ; 
He  now  doth  sliine  %vithin  her  Sphear, 
wJnrf  must  obqf  ker  Scepter  half  thu  mVAt." 
«  UVs  tfimr]  In  Daven«nt»«  tforLty  "  Sinsr  wo." 
»  t»  umraUid]  In  Davenant'a  WotAj?,  "  Ui  wealUiy.'' 
4  leave  them]  In  Darenant's  fForka, »'  have  left." 
»  noon-ilafM  nai]ln  Davenant**  fVorkSy  •*  Pholma." 

•  to  tV  pact]  In  uavenant*!  fTorkSf  "  to  pilotn." 

T  trhen*s  card  is  broken  and  his  rudder  lost]  lii  Davenant's 
Works, 

**  Their  Cards  being  broken  and  their  Rudders  logt: " 
mrd,  i.  e.  compaaa,  properly,  the  paper  on  which  the  pointx 
of  the  wind  are  marked. 

•  Enter  CZerm]  Old  eds.  add,  **  having  buried  her  love  in 
an  aibour.'* 


Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  be- 
girt* 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance ; 
No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  shepherds  be  to  me  delightful. 
Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  dell,  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves :  all  be  far  away, 
Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whoso  dear  side 
How  often  have  I  sat  cro-wii'd  with  fresh  flowers 
For  summer's  queen,  whilst  every  shephcrd^a 

boy 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook. 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan  ! '° 
But  thou   art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with 
thoe, 
■  And  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory  ; 
I  That  shall  outlive  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring, 
!  "Whilst  there  are  pipes  or  jolly  shepherds  sing. 
And  here  Mill  I,  in  honour  of  thy  love, 
Dwell  by  thy  grave,  forgetting  all  those  joys 
That  former  times  made  precious  to  mine  eyes ; 
Only  remembering  what  my  youth  did  pain 
In  the  dark,  hidden  virtuous  use  of  herbs  :  " 
That  will  I  practise,  and  as  freely  give 


•  be  brffirt]  So  the  two  latert  4toa.  and  folio  1679.  The 
earlier  4lo«.  *'  be  pirt ; "  and  so  the  Eltfitorsof  1778  and  Weber. 

10  cordeean]  i.  e.  Snani^h  leather. 

It  wjrr  of  herbif]  **  Alnioet  all  the  damsels  of  romance  are 
dcM>ril)ed  as  beinir  skilful  in  the  use  uf  herbf,  andfrequeoUy 
even  in  the  occupations  of  sur^r)*,  ice.  [but  Clorin  n  mC  a 
damsel  of  romance].  Wartnn  observes,  that  Sabrina,  in 
Milton*8  ComuH,  iHtsseems  the  same  skill  a«  Clorin.  See  his 
note,  ad  v.  844."    Wkbki. 


All  my  endeavours  as  I  g^in*d  them  free. 
Of  all  green  wounds  I  know  the  remedies 
In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  stung  with  snakes. 
Or  charm' d  with  powerful  words  of  wicked  art, 
Or  be  they  love- sick,  or  through  too  much  heat 
Grown  wUd  or  lunatic,  their  eyes  or  ears 
Thicken'd  with  misty  film  of  dulling  rheum ; 
These  I  can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  lies 
In  herbs  applied  by  a  virgin's  hand. 
My  meat  shall  be  what  these  wild  woods  afford, 
Berries  and  chestnuts,  plantains,  on  whose  cheeks 
The  sun  sits  smiling,  and  the  lofty  fruii^ 
Puird  from  the  fair  head  of  the  straignPgrown 

pine ; 
On  these  ru  feed  with  free  content,  and  rest. 
When  night  shall  blind  the  world,  by  thy  side 

blest. 

Enter  Satyr  with  a  basket  offntii. 
Sat,  Through  yon  same  bending  plain,* 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main. 
And  through  these  thick  woods,  have  I  run, 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began  ; 
All  to  please  my  master  ran. 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night, 
His  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright.  — 
But,  behold,  a  fairer  sight ! 

[Sdeitiff  Cloiiin,  he  stands  amazed. 
By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine. 
Brightest  fair,  thou  art  divine. 
Sprung  from  great  immortal  race 
Of  the  gods  ;  for  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majesty 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold, 
And  live :  therefore  on  this  mould 
Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 
In  worship  of  thy  deity. 
Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand 
To  receive  whaer'er  this  land 
From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruit«« ;  and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells  : 
Fairer  by  the  famous  wells 
To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew. 
Never  better  nor  more  true. 
Here  be  grapes,  whose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learnt  poet's  good. 
Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 
The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 
/      Than  the  squirrel's  teeth  that  crack  them ; 
Deign,  O  fairest  fair,  to  take  them !  ' 

1  Through  fo*  smmt  bntding  ptotnl  "  That  Fletcher  had 
freqiieDily  in  his  eye  Shakespeare'e  Midnmmer  Might's 
Drtam  it  eeitain.    The  bexinning  and  ending  of  this  speech 


are  an  imiution  of  the  Fairy's  speech,  act  ii.  scene  L  ; 
*  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Tborouch  bush,  tboroagh  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thonwgli  flood,  thorough  lire, 
I  do  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere.* "    Sswabd,  — 
who  printed  **  Thorough  Mm  mbm,"  4bc,  and  rightly  per- 
^  not  warranted  by 


1  by  the  old  eda. 

Tka».  the  tmmtPt  teeth  that  eraek  them]  "  But  the  teeth 
of  the  squiml  h  the  only  visible  part  that  is  not  brown," 
wya  Seward,  wto  Introduced  into  the  text  a  vkilent  altera- 

TOU  I.  31 


For  these  black-ey^d  Dryopo 

Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 

With  my  claspdd  knee  to  climb  : 

See  how'  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red. 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread ! 

Here  be  berries  for  a  queen, 

Some  be  red,  some  be  green  ; 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat. 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 

All  titiesc,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield* 

The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 

I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long     . 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong ; 

Till  when,  humbly  leave  I  take, 

Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake,^ 

That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade. 

Under  a  broaid  beech's  shade. 

I  must  go,  I  must  run 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun.  [Exit, 

Clo,  And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee  ! 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  power, 
Is  there  in  me,  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast?    .Sure  I  am 

mortal. 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal :  prick  my  hand, 
And  it  will  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  mc,  and 
The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambs 

shrink 
Makes  me  a-cold :  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal. 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me, 
And  now  I  do  believe  it),  if  I  keep 
My  virgin-flower  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and  fair, 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fiend. 
Satyr,  or  other  power  *  that  haunts  the  groves. 


tion,  which  Editors  of  1778  retained.   Weber  cites  from  Her- 
rick's  Oberoh*a  Feast ; 

**  the  red  capp'd  worm,  that's  shut 
Within  the  concave  of  a  nutj 
Brown  aa  hie  teeth.'* 
Seward  remarks  that  in  these  preeents  Fletcher  had  undoubt- 
edly both  Virgil  and  Theocritus  in  his  eye,  EeL  iiu  70.,  Eii, 
v'.  10.    Perhaps  so :  but  I  may  Just  notice  that  the  Satyr  in 
TasRo's  Aminta  speaks  of  tbe  firult  which  he  had  ollbred  to 
Silvia,  art  ii.  sc  i. 

s  Lest  the  great  Pan.  do  awake,  Ajc.]  "  Thus  Theocritus, 
Eli.  a'.  [15.] 

Oil  OCuHt  u  irotuhv,  rd  ittaauPptvdtf,  oi  Oiuif  Afi^iv 
Zupiadtv  Tdv  Hdva  itinlKantV  if  yhp  dir*  aypas 
Tavitca  xttcftaKoii  dfiwa'Cirat'  ivrf  ye  ntitpdf, 
Kai  v!  del  Spifitta  xsAi  ir«r2  fitvl  xaOnrat, 

*  Shepherd,  forbear;  no  song  at  noon*s  dread  hour; 
TirM  with  the  cha«e.  Pan  sleeps  in  yonder  bower  j 
ChurliNh  he  is,  and,  stirrM  in  his  repose. 
The  Knappish  clwler  quivers  on  his  nose.' 
That  Fletcher  had  this  in  his  eye  is  evident,  but  he  has 
varied  from  Theocritus's  theology/'  &c,  &c    Sxwabo. 
*  JV>7  gobUn,  wood-god,  fairy,  df,  or  fiend, 
Satfr,  or  ether  power,  Ac]  "  Milton  was  so  charmed 
with  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  this  pasease,  that  he  has  no 
leas  than  three  imiutions  of  iL    Twice  in  Comae  t 

*  Home  say.  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog  or  nre,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen. 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  cboat 
That  breaJcs  his  roagick  chains  at  cuneu  time ; 
No  goblin,  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity :  *    [v.  43SL] 

see  the  whole  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  the  two  Brothera 

So  again  the  young  Lady  in  the  wood ; 

*  — ^— — ^  a  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 

Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckcming  shadows  dto. 


$  r     *-.**.  ^ 


\\.«:^ 
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[Aor  !• 


Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  tires ; 
Or  voices  callinj^  me  in  dead  of  night, 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tola  me  on,* 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my 

ruin  : 
Else  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never 

knew 
Manners  nor  smooth  humanity,  who«e  heats 
Arc  rougher  than  himself  and  more  mis-shapen. 
Thus  mildly  kneel  to  me  ?     Sure  there  is  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  virgin,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  all  appetites 
That  break  their  confines  :  then,  strong  chastity. 
Be  thou  my  strongest  guard,  lor  here  I'll  dwell 
in  opposition  against  fate  and  hell ! 

[Retires  into  the  bower. 

SCENE   II.  — //» the  Neighborhood  of  a  Village. 

Enter  Old  Shepherd,  tDvlh  four  couple  of  Shep- 
herds cmd  Shepherdesses,  among  whom  are  Pe- 
BiGOT  and  Amorkt. 

Old  Shep.    Now  we  have  done  this  holy  fes- 
tival 
In  honour  of  our  great  god,  and  his  rites 
Perform* d,*  prepare  yourselves  for  chaste 
And  uncomipted  fires ;  that  as  tlie  priest 
With    powerful  hand  shall  sprinkle  on  your 

brows 
His  pure  and  holy  water,  ye  may  be 
From  all  hot  flames  of  lust  and  loose  thoughts 

free. 
Kneel,  shepherds,  kneel ;  here  comes  the  priest 
of  Pan.  [  They  kneel. 

EtUer  Priest  of  Pan. 
Priest.  Shepherds,  thus  I  purge  away 

[Sprinkling  them  with  water. 
Whatsoever  this  great  day, 
Or  the  past  hours,  gave  not  good. 
To  corrupt  your  maiden  blood. 
From  the  high  rebellious  heat 
Of  the  grapes,  and  strength  of  meat, 
From  the  wanton  quick  desires 
They  do  kindle  by  their  fires 
I  do  wash  you  with  this  water  ; 
Be  you  pure  and  fair  hereafter  ! 
From  your  livers  *  and  your  veins 
Thus  I  take  away  the  stains  : 
AH  your  thoughts  be  smooth  and  fair  ; 
Be  ye  fresh  and  free  as  air  ! 
Never  more  let  lustful  heat 
Through  your  purgdd  conduits  beat, 
Or  a  plighted  troth  be  broken, 
Or  a  wanton  verse  be  spoken 

And  aery  tonj^iie^  that  syllable  inen*H  names 
On  8and4,  and  iihores,  and  deaart  wiidernetMes.* 

[V.205.] 
And  afain.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix.,  line  639,  in  his  noble 
doicription  of  the  ignis  fatuiu ; 

*  Hovering  and  blazing  with  dehisive  light, 
MiKleail^  the  amazM  ni|{ht-wan(iercr  from  his  way 
To  bofTB  and  mire.",  and  ofl  through  pond  or  pool  ; 
There  swalluw'd  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far. '  " 

SXWAHO. 

1  tale  me  on]  i.  e.  draw  me  on  by  degrees. 
»  Ptrfifrm^d]  Some  word  seemn  to  have  dropped  out :  qy. 
•*Duty  performed"  7 
•  Mmr§]  8ap|io»cd  to  be  Uie  seat  of  desire. 


In  a  shepherdess's  ear : 

Go  your  ways,  ye  are  all  clear. 

[They  rise,  and  sing  the  following 

80!V0. 

Sing  his  praises  that  dotb  keep 

Our  flocks  from  harm. 
Pan,  the  father  of  our  abeep ; 

And  arm  in  arm 
Tread  we  xoftly  in  a  round. 
Whilst «  the  hollow  neighbouring  ground 
Fills  the  music  with  her  sound* 

^^an,  O  great  god  Pan,  to  thee 
Thus  do  we  oing  ! 
Thou  that  keep'nt  us  rhaste  and  free 

As  the  young  spring ; 
Ever  be  thy  honour  spoke. 
From  that  place  the  Mom  is  broke 
To  that  plare  Day  dcth  unyoke! 

[Ezeunt  all  except  Pkbigot  and  Amorxt. 

Peri,  [detaining  her.}      Stay,  gentle   Amoret, 
thou  fair-brow'd  maid ; 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee 

dear. 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good. 

Amn.  Speak  ;  I  give 
Thee  freedom,  shepherd;    and  thy  tongue  be 

still 
The  same  it  ever  was,  as  free  from  iU 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city  ;  be  thou  ever  true  ! 

Peri.  When  I  fall  off  from  my  affection. 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  foul  desires, 
First,  let  our  ^reat  god  cease  to  keep  my  Hocks, 
That,  being  left  alone  without  a  guard. 
The  wolf,  or  winter's  rage,  summer's  great  heat 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  fall  speedily. 
And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go ! 

Amo.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish  not 
so  : 
I  do  believe  thee  ;  'tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder,  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul. 

Peri.  Oh,  you  are  fairer  far 
Than  the  chaste  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wandering  seaman  through  the 

deep  ; 
Straighter  than  straightest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain  ;  and  more  white 
Than  the  now  milk  we  strip  before  day-light 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks  ; 
Your  hair  more  beauteous  than  those  hanging 

locks 
Of  young  Apollo  ! 

Amo.  Shepherd,  be  not  lost; 
You  are  siiil'd  too  far  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peri.  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
ITiose  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I  have  sent  to  heaven  ?  did  you  not  give  your 

hand, 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage  ?     Do  not,  then, 
Give  back  again  those  sweets  to  other  men, 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

Atno.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden's  modesty 
May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thine, 

4  Wkiist]  Altered  by  tlie  modem  editors  to  "While." 


1 


Once  more  I  give  my  hand  :  be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy  ! 

Peri,  I  take  it  as  my  best  good  ;  and  desire, 
For  stronger  confirmation  of  our  love, 
To  meet  this  happy  night  in  that  fair  grove, 
Where  all  true  shepherds  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  service  :  say,  sweet,  shall  it  hold  ? 
Amo.  Dear  friend,  you  must  not  blame  mc,  if 

I  make 
A  doubt  of  what  the  silent  night  may  do. 
Coupled  with  this  day's  heat,  to  move  your 

blood: 
Maids  must  be  fearful.     Sure  you  have  not  been 
Wash'd  white  enough,  for  yet  I  tte  a  stain 
Stick  in  your  liver :  '  go  and  purge  again. 
Peri.  Oh,  do  not  -wrong  my  honest  simple 

truth! 
Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 
As  those  chaste  flames  that  bum  before  the 

shrine 
Of  the  great  Dian  :  only  my  intent 
To  draw  you  thither  was  to  plight  our  troths, 
With  interchange  of  mutual  chaste  embraces. 
And  ceremonious  tying  of  our  souls. 
For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A  virtuous  well,'  about  whose  flowery  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds 
By  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality  : 
By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn. 
And  given  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  envy  nor  old  time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given. 
In  hope  of  coming  happiness ; 
By  thw  fresh  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crown'd  the  head  of  her  long-loved  shep- 
herd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love  and  dear  captivity ; 
There  grow  ^  all  herbs  fit  to  cool  looser  flames 
Our  sensual  parts  provoke,  chiding  our  bloods, 
And  quenching  by  their  power  those  hidden 

sparks 
That  else  would  break  out,  and  provoke  our 

sense 
To  open  fires ;  so  virtuous  is  that  place. 
Then,  gentle  shepherdess,  believe,  and  grant : 
In  troth,  it  tits  not  with  that  face  to  scant 
Your  faithful  shepherd  of  those  chaste  desires 

He  ever  aim'd  at,  and 

Amo.  Thou  hast  prevail' d :    farewell.      This 

coming  night 
Shall  crown  thy  chaste  hopes  with  long-wish'd 

delight. 
Peri,  Our  great  god  Pan  reward  thee  for  that 

good 
Thou  hast  given  thy  poor  shepherd !     Fairest 

bud 
Of  maiden  virtues,  when  I  leave  to  be 
The  true  admirer  of  thy  chastity. 
Let  me  deserve  the  hot  polluted  name 


1  lierr)  See  note,  p.  943. 

s  .a  vtrlHOKt  well,  &r.J  **  The  fairiM  were  fiiippoeed  to  be 
peculiarly  attached  to  wella  and  brooks  I  refer  (he  reader 
tn  the  admimble  e«Miy  mi  the  Fairies  in  the  Minatrelay  of 
the  Scottiirh  Border,  fourth  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  where  the 
pauwAKO  in  the  text  in  quoted."    Wsbbb. 

•grow]  Oldada.»grow&>* 


Of  a  wild  woodman,*  or  affect  *  some  dame 
Whose  often  prostitution  hath  begot 
More  foul  diseases  than  e'er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  th[o]rough  his  burnings,  whilst  the 

Dog 
Pursues  the  raging  Lion,'  throwing  fog 
And  deadly  vapour  from  his  angry  breath. 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death ! 

[Exit  Amorbt.^ 

Enter  Amabillis. 
Amar,  Shepherd,  may  I  desire  to  be  believ'd, 
What  I  shall  blushing  teU  ? 
Peri.  Fair  maid,  you  may. 
Amar.  Then,  softly  thus :  I  love  thee,  Perigot ; 
And  would  be  gladder  to  be  lov'd  again 
Than  the  cold  earth  is  in  his  frozen  arms 
To  clip  *  the  wanton  spring.     Nay,  do  not  start, 
Nor  wonder  that  I  woo  thee ;  thou  that  art 
The  prime  of  your  young  grooms,  even  the  top 
Of  all  our  lusty  shepherds.     What  didl  eye, 
lliat  never  was  acquainted  with  desire. 
Hath  seen  thee  wrestle,  run,  or  cast  the  stone, 
With  nimble  strength  and  fair  delivery, 
And  hath  not  sparkled  fire,  and  speed^y 
Sent  secret  heat  to  all  the  neighbouring  veins  ! 
I  Who  ever  heard  thee  sing,  that  brought  again. 

That  freedom  back  was  lent  unto  thy  voice  ? 
I  Then,  do  not  blame  me,  shepherd,  if  I  be 
I  One  to  be  numbered  in  this  company. 
Since  none  that  ever  saw  thee  yet  were  free. 

Peri.  Fair  shepherdess,  much  pity  I  can  lend 
To  your  complaints ;  but  sure  I  shall  not  love : 
All  that  is  mine,  myself  and  my  best  hopes, 
Are  given  already.     Do  not  love  him,  then. 
That  cannot  love  again  ;  on  other  men 
Bestow  those  heats,  more  free,  that  may  return 
You  fire  for  fire,  and  in  one  flame  equal  bum. 

Amar.  Shall  I  rewarded  be  so  slenderly 
For  my  aflcction,  most  unkind  of  men  ? 
If  I  were  old,  or  had  agreed  with  art 
To  give  another  nature  to  my  cheeks. 
Or  were  I  common  mistress  to  the  love 
Of  every  swain,  or  could  I  with  such  ease 
Call  back  my  love  as  many  a  wanton  doth, 

*  a  wild  voodman]  So  the  first  4to.  Later  eds.  **  the  viU," 
A.C,',  and  >o  ttie  modem  editors  Woodman,  properly,  a 
forester,  is  ttxed  here,  in  a  wanton  sense,  for  one  who  pur- 
suesi  another  sort  of  game. 

ft  afffct]  "  i.  e.  love."     Wxbkb. 
0  KhiUt  the  Dog 

PursuM  the  rafin^IAoH^  ice]  Altered  by  the  modem  ed- 
itora  to  "  while  the  Dof^"  Ate.  —  "  The  malignant  effects  of 
the  dog-star  is  an  imitation  of  a  like  de<M:ription  of  it  In 
Spenser's  Shepkerd'a  Calender,  speaking  of  the  sun's  progreia 
in  July ; 

*  The  rampant  Lyon  hunts  he  fiut 
With  Qoggest  of  noysome  breath, 
VVho<e  balefull  barking  bringes  in  hast 
Pyne,  plagues,  and  dreerie  death.* 
The  lines  are  extremely  poetical  in  Spenaer,  bat  are  im- 
proved by  Fletcher  to  such  a  dignity,  tJint  tJiey  even  emulate 
as  well  as  imitate  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  all  Vinil, 
[-En.  X.  273]; 

dut  Sirius  mrdor : 

file  sitim  morboique  ferene  morlaUbus  ^gria 
^ttscitur,  et  Ltvo  eontristat  lumUu  embtm."  Sbwaeo. 
7  Exit  Amoret]  "The  modem  editors  [Seward  aixl  tliOM 
of  1778],  without  givine  any  notice  of  the  variation,tnuiaftr 
the  exit  of  Amoret  to  the  end  of  her  last  speech.  There  \a 
no  reason  why  che  should  not  hear  the  speech  of  her  lovtr." 
Webkh. 

*  cUp]  L  e.  embrace. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 
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Thou  mightst  refuse  me,  shepherd ;  but  to  thee 
I  am  only  fix'd  and  set ;  let  it  not  be 
A  sport,  thou  gentle  shepherd,  to  abuse 
The  love  of  silly  maid. 

Peri,  Fair  soul,  you  use 
These  words  to  little  end ;  for,  know,  I  may 
Better  call  back  that  time  was  yesterday, 
Or  stay  the  coming  night,  than  bring  my  love 
Home  to  myself  again,  or  recreant  prove. 
I  wiU  no  longer  hold  you  with  delays  : 
This  present  night  I  have  appointed  been 
To  meet  that  chaste  fair  that  enjoys  my  soul, 
In  yonder  grove,  there  to  make  up  our  loves. 
he  not  deceiv'd  no  longer,  choose  again : 
These  neighbouring  plains  have  many  a  comely 

swain. 
Fresher  and  freer  far  than  I  e'er  was ; 
Bestow  that  love  on  them,  and  let  me  pass. 
Farewell :  be  happy  in  a  better  choice  !      [Exit. 
Amar,  Cruel,  thou  hast  struck  me   deader 

with  thy  voice 
Than  if  the  angry  heavens  with  their  quick  flames 
Had  shot  me  through.    I  must  not  leave  to  love, 
I  cannot ;  no,  I  must  enjoy  thee,  boy. 
Though  the  great  dangers  'twixt  my  hopes  and 

that 
Be  infinite.    There  is  a  shepherd  dwells 
Down  by  the  moor,  whose  life  hath  ever  shewn 
More  sullen  discontent  than  Saturn's  brow 
When  he  sits  frowning  on  the  births  of  men ; 
One  that  doth  wear  himself  away  in  loneliness. 
And  never  joys,  unless  it  be  in  breaking 
The  holy  plighted  troths  of  mutual  soiUs ; 
One  that  lusts  after  every  several  beauty. 
But  never  yet  was  known  to  love  or  like. 
Were  the  face  fairer  or  more  full  of  truth 
Than  Phcebe  in  her  fulness,  or  the  youth 
Of  smooth  L3rfleus ;  whose  nigh-starved  flocks 
Are  always  scabby,  and  infect  all  sheep 
They  feed  withal ;  whose  lambs  are  ever  last, 
And  die  before  their  weaning ;  and  whose  dog 
Looks  like  his  master,  lean  and  full  of  scurf. 
Not  caring  for  the  pipe  or  whistle.  This  man  may, 
If  he  be  well  wrought,  do  a  deed  of  wonder. 
Forcing  me  passage  to  my  long  desires : 
And  here  he  comes,  as  fitly  to  my  purpose 
As  my  quick  thoughts  could  wbh  for. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

SuU.  Shep,  Fresh  beauty,  let  me  not  be  thought 
uncivil. 
Thus  to  be  partner  of  your  loneness  :  'twas 
My  love  (that  ever- working  passion)  drew 
Me  to  this  place,  to  seek  some  remedy 
For  my  sick  soul.    Be  not  unkind  and  fair. 
For  such  the  mighty  Cupid  in  his  doom 
Hath  sworn  to  be  aveng'd  on  ;  then,  give  room 
To  my  consuming  fires,  that  so  I  may 
Enjoy  my  long  desires,  and  so  allay 
Those  fismies  uiat  else  would  bum  my  life  away. 

Amor,  Shepherd,  were  I  but  sure  thy  heart 
were  sound 
As  thy  words  seem  to  be,  means  might  be  found 
To  cure  thee  of  thy  long  pains ;  for  to  me 
That  heavy  youth-consuming  misery 
Hie  love-sick  soul  endures  never  was  pleasing : 
I  oould  be  well  content  with  the  quick  easing 
Of  thee  and  thy  hot  fires,  might  it  procure 
Thy  futh  and  fiurther  service  to  be  sure. 


I      SuU.  Shep,  Name  but  that  great  work,  dangnv 

I  or  what  can 

I  Be  compass'd  by  the  wit  or  art  of  man,  . 

'  And,  if  I  fail  in  my  performance,  may 

,  I  never  more  kneel  to  the  rising  day  ! 

Amar.  Then,  thus  I  try  thee,  shepherd,  lliii 
same  night 
I  That  now  comes  stealing  on,  a  gentle  pair 
>  Have  promised  equal  love,  and  do  appoint 

To  make  yon  wood  the  place  where  hands  and 
I  hearts 

I  Are  to  be  tied  forever  :  break  their  meeting 
And  their  strong  faith,  and  I  am  ever  thine. 
SuU.  Shep.  Veil  me  their  names,  and  if  I  do 
not  move, 
'  By  my  great  power,  the  centre  of  their  love 

From  his  fix'd  being,  let  me  never  more 
'  Warm  me  by  those  fair  eyes  I  thus  adore. 
I      Amar.  Come;   as  we  go,  I'll  tell  thee  what 
they  are. 
And  give  thee  fit  directions  for  thy  work. 

[ExeunL 

SCENE  m,  — Another  Pari  of  the  Wood, 

Enter  Clob. 
I      Cloe.  How  have  I  wrong'd  the  times  or  men 
i  that  thus, 

I  After  this  holy  feast,  I  pass  unknown 
And  unsaluted  r     'Twas  not  wont  to  be 

■  Thus  frozen  with  the  younger  company 

I  Of  jolly  shepherds  ;  'twas  not  then  held  good 
'  For  lusty  grooms  to  mix  their  quicker  blood 
'  With  that  dull  humour,  most  unfit  to  be 

The  friend  of  man,  cold  and  dull  chastity'. 
I  Sure  I  am  held  not  fair,  or  am  too  old. 
Or  else  not  free  enough,  or  from  my  fold 
Drive  not  a  fiock  sufficient  great  to  gain 

■  The  greedy  eyes  of  wealth-alluring  swain'. 
Yet,  if  I  may  believe  what  others  say, 

i  My  face  has  foil*  enough ;  nor  can  they  lay 


1  cold  and  duU  tJUutUf]  *<  In  the  Putor  Fido  of  OuarinI, 
Corisca,  who  is  obviously  the  pnKoiype  of  Cloe,  make*  very 
similar  reflections  in  her  eoliloquy,  act  L,  scene  ir.,  begin- 
ning '  Cki  vide  maif  ehi  mai  udi  pin  ttrama.*  &.C."  Wbbxb. 
i  veaUk-cUuriHf  g»ain]  "The  true  reading," says  Heaib, 
"  is  undoubtedly  *  wr«<fA-altured.* "  MS.  JfioUs.  I  believe 
that  the  text  w  as  Fletcher  gave  it  Sir  R.  Fanahawe  ren- 
ders the  passage  thus ; 

"  alliciatnr  avaros 
Quo  pastoris  opu  $9lum  ttctantu  ocellus.'* 
3  foU]  So  the  firht  4to.    Later  eds.  (with  various  spelling) 
"  soile/'  —  *'  Fueilie  ...    the  foyle  of  precious   stones, 
or  looking-glasjies ;  and  hence,  a  graer^  beautie,  or  glosn 
given  vnto.''*    Cotoratk*!  Frtnek-EngliA  Diet. 

*'  In  this  BoliUiquy.  relating  to  her  wealth  and  beauty, 
our  puet  imitates  both  Theocritus  and  Vinil ;  bat  I  cannot 
My  that  ho  doen  it  with  his  usual  spirit.    Though  there  are 
I  some  additional  beautiee,  yet  more  are  omitted  than  added. 
I  Kai  -^dp  Qnv  ovi'  tlSos  ixbi  jcacdy,  (ii(  ur  Xlyovri. 
'  'H  yap  :Tpay  if  rSvrov  ialffXtirov  rjw  it  yaXdy«* 
,  Kal  KaXa  /xiv  ri  yiwtta,  KaXi  i'  iftiv  A  fila  «w^, 
j  'ilf  Td/)'  i}ilif  Klxpiraif  nart^aivSTV  rdv  6i  r'  666vtw9 
I  \tvKuTioa»  avyhv  TLapLat  viti6aiift  X(6oio. 
I  /  »-  r  e«e/t.Eid.r'.34. 

nee  qui  aim  fiupm,  Jilrd ; 

Qhohi  dives  fccria^  nkoei  fium  laetU  ab%mieMM, 
MUle  mem  Sieulu  erraM  i»  wiomtikut  ofitm  — 
JWc  4mm  adeo  ijtformii  f  nuper  wu  m  Utore  vtili. 

Cum  plaadum  vaUit  slartt  mare. 

Virg.  EcL  ii.  1& 

,  See  aim  a  like  passage  in  the  19th  Idylllum  of  Tbeocriias.** 

I  SxwAao. 
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Justly  too  strict  a  coyness  to  my  charge ; 
My  flocks  arc  many,  and  the  downs  as  large 
They  feed  upon ;  then,  let  it  ever  be 
Their  coldness,  not  my  virgin-modesty 
Makes  me  complain. 

Enter  Thbnot. 
The,  Was  ever  man  but  I 
Thus  truly  taken  with  uncertainty  ?  * 
Where  shall  that  man  be  found  that  loves  a 

mind 
Made  up  in  constancy,  and  dares  not  find 
His  love  rewarded  ?     Here,  let  all  men  know, 
A  wretch  that  lives  to  love  his  mistress  so. 
Cloe.  Shepherd,   I   pray   thee  -"stay.     Where 

hast  thou  been  r 
Or  whither  goest    thou  ?    Here   be  woods    as 

green 
As  any  ;  •  air  likewise "  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curl6d   streams;  with  flowers  as 

many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as 

any ; 
Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and  wells. 
Arbours  o'ergrown  with  woodbines,*  caves,  and 

dells: 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  whilst  I  sit  by  and  sing. 
Or  gather  rushes,*  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers  j  tell  thee  Udea  of  love,  — 
How  the  pale  Phcebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
Ymt  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies  ; 
How  she  convey' d  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each 

night, 


>  meffrloMty]  '*  Is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  meonsistenof . 
a  de«ire  of  obtaining  things  incompatible  with  each  other." 
Mason. 

•  -       Here  be  woods  as  green 

As  mf,  iLc]  "This  whole  speech  breathes  the  true 
spirit  of  Tiieucrittts  and  Virgil.  In  the  latter  part  he  has 
gnady  improred  a  hint  taken  from  the  third  IdyTliuin  of  the 
mrroer,  relating  to  Endymion  ;  and  the  beginning  is  a  direct 
imitation  of  the  two  Ibllowing  passagis : 


-  To^TO  6fiVis,  (i)<$e  KVirctpoSf 


^USt  KaXiif  0oii0tViTi  rorl  cjidtfCaai  uiXtaaac 
*Erd'  vSttTOf  xpixpoi  KpSvai  dvo'  ral  d'  ^iri  iiviptJt 
*Op»txe(  XaXaytvvrr  wal  b.  oKia  uviiv  hpola 
Tq  waoh  riy*  fiaXXu  Si  «rui  a  wirvi  hxbAQt  Ktavovi. 
8£0K.  £id.  (  .  45. 

Pleleber  has  not  here  equalled  the  variety  and  beautv  of 
these  images :  the  kttmmin^  of  the  becs^  the  ekirping  of  the 
Kr^,  and  the  afpUs  dropping  from  tlio  ptA4>,  (whose  seed  in 
the  hot  countriest  far  excels  our  fint»l  inxU)  are  all  omitted 
by  Fierrher,  but  he  ha.>«  fully  mnde  amendn  in  hisi  beautiful 
description  of  a  bank  by  Perigot,  aiiout  the  middle  of  the 
third  act,  and  even  here  ho  has  at  least  equalled  Virgil, 
whom  he  has  more  exactly  copied  : 

Hie  ver  pnryuremm ;  varios  hie  JtutKisaMreum 
Famdit  kumM.t  fUres  {  hie  Candida  popuia-i  antra 
Immtuut,  tt  Umtsa  texiuU  umbraeula  cites.  Eclog.  ix.  40." 

Seward. 
»  Ukewine]  •*  Which  indeed  is  very  prosaic,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  two  oldest  quartos,  but  ncrurs  in  the  folio." 
Wbbbk.    It  occurs  also  in  4tos.  ir>5C,  l(k>5. 

*  w»odkimu]  Seward  gave  wiUi  the  later  eds.  "  wood- 
bind^." 

6  Or  fotiker  rushes,  ^c]  "  The  practice  of  parties  making 
a  marriage  contract,  (whether  in  earnest  or  only  in  Jest,  has 
been  disputed,  but  not  settled  by  the  editors*  of  HIiakeHpeare) 
is  often  alludwt  to  in  old  authors,"  Sec.  Weber.  In  Jest, 
eaftainiy. 


Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

The.  Far  from  me  are  these 
Hot  flashes,  bred  from  wanton  heat  and  ease ; 
I  have  forgot  what  love  and  loving  meant ; 
Rhymes,  songs,  and  merry  rounds,*  that  of|  are 

sent 
To  the  soft  ear  of  maid,  are  strange  to  me  : 
Only  I  live  to  admire  a  chastity. 
That  neither  pleasing  age,^  smooth  tongue,  or 

gold. 
Could  ever  break  upon,®  so  sure  the  mould 
Is  that  her  mind  was  cast  in  ;  'tis  to  her 
I  only  am  reserv'd ;  she  is  my  form  I  stir 
By,  breathe  and  move  ;  'tis  she,  and  only  she, 
Can  make  me  happy,  or  give  misery. 

Cloe.  Good  shepherd,  may  a  stranger  crave  to 
know 
To  whom  this  dear  observance  you  do  owe  ? 
The.  You  may,  and  by  her  virtue  learn  to 
square 
And  level  out  your  life  ;  for  to  be  £air, 
And  nothing  virtuous,  only  fits  the  eye 
Of  gaudy  youth  and  swelling  vanity. 
Then,  know,  she's  call'd  the  Virgin  of  the  Grove, 
She  that  hath  long  since  buried  her  chaste  love. 
And  now  lives  by  his  grave,  for  whose  dear 

soul 
She  hath  vow'd  herself  into  the  holy  roll 
Of  strict  virginity  :  'tis  her  I  so  admire. 
Not  any  looser  blood  or  new  desire.  [£r»<. 

Cloe.  Farewell,  poor  swain  !  thou  art  not  lo 
my  bend ;  • 
I  must  have  quicker  souls,  whose  words  mar 

tend 
To  some  free  action  :  give  me  him  dare  love 
At  first  encounter,  and  as  soon  dare  prove ! 

[Sinffs. 

Come,  shepherds,  come! 
Come  away 
Without  delay, 
Whilst  the  gentle  time  doth  stay. 

Green  wof>ds  are  duiub. 
And  will  never  tell  to  any 
Those  dear  kisses,  and  those  many 
Sweet  embraces,  that  are  given ; 
Dainty  pleasures,  that  would  even 
Raise  in  coldest  age  a  fire. 
And  itive  virgin-blood  desire. 
Then,  if  ever, 
^'ow  or  never. 
Come  and  have  it : 
Think  not  I 
Dare  deny. 
If  you  crave  it. 

Enter  Daphnis. 
Here  comes  another.     Better  be  my  speed. 
Thou  god  of  blood.     But  certain,  if  I  read 
Not  false,  this  is  that  modest  shepherd,  he 
That  only  dare  salute,  but  ne'er  could  be 
Brought  to  kiss  any,  hold  discourse,  or  sing. 
Whisper,  or  boldly  ask  that  wishdd  thing 
We  all  are   bom  for ;  one  that  makes  loving 

faces. 
And  could  be  well  content  to  covet  g^acest 

0  rounds]  "  i.  e.  roundelays."    Ed.  1778. 

'  pleasing  age]  "  i.  e.  youth;  the  word  age  being  used  to 
exprc»«  one  of  the  seawms,  or  ages  of  life."    Ed,  1778. 

»  break  upon]  "  i.  e.  break  in  upon."    Sbwakd. 

»  bend]  i.  c.  bent,  purpose :  see  Todd*s  Johnson's  Diet 
in  r. 
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Were  they  aot  got  by  boldness.    In  this  thing 

My  hopes  are  frozen  ;  and,  but  fate  doth  bring 

Him  hither/  I  would  sooner  choose 

A  man  made  out  of  snow,  and  freer  use 

An  eunuch  to  my  ends  ;  but,  since  he's  here, 

Thus  I  attempt  him.  [AsicU.]  —  Thou,  of  men 

most  dear. 
Welcome  to  her  that  only  for  thy  sake 
Hath  been  content  to  live  !     Here,  boldly  take 
My  hand  iti  pledge,  this  hand,  that  never  yet 
Was  given  away  to  any ;  and  but  sit 
Down  on  this  rushy  bank,  whilst  I  go  pull 
Fresh  blossoms  from  the  boughs,  or  quickly  cull 
The  choicest  delicates  from  yonder  mead. 
To  make  thee  chains  or  chaplets,  or  to  spread 
Under  our  fainting  bodies,  when  delight 
Shall  lock  up  all  our  senses.     How  the  sight 
Of  those  smooth  rising  cheeks  renew  the  story 
Of  young  Adonis,'  when  in  pride  and  glory 
Ho  lay  infolded  *twixt  the  beating  arms 
Of  willing  Venus  !     Methinks  stronger  charms 
Dwell  in  those  speaking  eyes,  and  on  that  brow 
More  sweetness  than  the  painters  can  allow 
To  their  best  pieces.     Not  Narcissus,  he 
That  wept  himself  away  in  memory 
Of  his  own  beauty,  nor  Silvanus'  boy,^ 
Nor  the  twice-ravish'd  maid,  for  whom  old  Troy 
Fell  by  the  hand  of  Pyrrhus,  may  to  thee 
Be  otherwise  compar'd  than  some  dead  tree 
To  a  young  fruitful  olive. 

Dapk.  1  can  love. 
But  I  am  loath  to  say  so,  lest  I  prove 
Too  soon  unhappy. 

Che.  Happy,  thou  wouldst  say. 
My  dearest  Daphnis,  blush  not ;  if  the  day 
To  thee  and  thy  soft  heats  be  enemy, 
Then  take  the  coming  night;  fair  youth,  'tis 

free 
To  all    the  world.     Shepherd,  I'll  meet  thee 

then 
When  darkness  hath  shut  up  the  eyes  of  men. 
In    yonder    grove :    speak,  shall    our  meeting 

holdr 
Indeed  you  are  too  bashful ;  be  more  bold. 
And  tell  me  ay. 

Daph.  1  am  content  to  say  so. 
And  would  be  glad  to  meet,  might  I  but  pray 

so 
Much  from  your  fairness,  that  you  would   be 

true. 
CJoe.  Shepherd,  thou  hast  thy  wish. 
Daph,  Fresh  maid,  adieu. 
Yet  one  word  more :  since  you  have  drawn  me 

on 
To  come  this  night,  fear  not  to  meet  alone 
That  man  that  will  not  otter  to  be*  ill. 
Though  your  bright  self  would  a.sk  it,  for  his  fill 
Of  this  world's  goodness  ;  do  not  fear  him,  then, 
But  keep  your  'pointed  time.     Let  other  men 
Set  uj)  their  bloods  to  sale,  mine  shall  be  ever 
Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchaste  never. 

[Exit. 
Cloe.  Yet  am  I  poorer  than  I  was  before. 
Is  it  not  strange,  among  so  many  a  score 

1  Iftm  hither^  &.C.]  A  word  probably  has  dropped  out. 

»  Of  young  Adont-A  "  [n  U\\*  ypeecb,  w  liich  is  similar  to 
tbat  made  brrore  to  Tnanot,  tlio  poet  rontiiiuos  his  imitation 
of  tbo  thinl  Idylliiini  of  Tlieocritiis.'*    Scwaeo. 

s  StfiMMMu'  boy]  i.  0.  CypariSjiiiH. 


I  Of  lusty  bloods,  I  should  pick  out  these  thlngSt 
Whose  veins,  like  a  dull  river  far  from  sprmgs. 
Is  still  the  same,  slow,  heavy,  and  unfit 
For  stream  or  motion,  though  the  strong  winds 

hit 
With  their  continual  power  upon  his  sides  } 
Oh,  happy  bo  your  names  that  have  been  brides. 
And  tasted  those  rare  sweets  for  which  I  pine  ! 
And  far  more  heavy  be  thy  grief  and  tine,* 
Thou  lazy  swain,  that  mayst  relieve  my  needs. 
Than  his,  upon  whose  liver  always  feeds 
A  hungry  vulture ! 

EiUer  Alexis. 

Alex.  Can  such  beauty  be  * 
Safe  in  his  own  guard,  and  not  draw  the  eye 
Of  him  that  paMsoth  on,  to  greedy  gaze 
Or  covetous  desire,  whilst  in  a  maze 
The  better  part  contemplates,  giving  rein 
And  wisht^d  freedom  to  the  labouring  vein  ? 
Fairest  and  whitest,  may  I  crave  to  know 
The  cause  of  your  retirement,  why  you  go 
Thus    all  alone  r      Methinks    the    downs    are 

sweeter, 
And  the  voung  company  of  swains  more  meet- 

er,« 
Than  these  forsaken  and  untrodden  places. 
Give  not  yourself  to  loneness,  and  those  graces 
Hide  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  were  intended 
To  live  amongst  us  swains. 

Cloe.  Thou  art  befriended, 
Shepherd  :  in  aU  my  life  I  have  not  seen 
A  man,  in  whom  greater  contents  have  been. 
Than  thou  thyself  art.     I  could  tell  thee  more^ 
Were  there  but  any  hope  Ictt  to  restore 
My  freedom  lost.     Oh,  lend  me  all  thy  red. 
Thou  shame-faced  Morning,  when  from  Tithon's 

bed 
Thou  risest  ever-maiden ! 

Alex,  If  for  me. 
Thou  sweetest  of  all  sweets,  these  flashes  be, 
Speak,  and  be  satisfied.     Oh,  guide  her  tongue. 
My  better  angel ;  force  my  name  among 
Her  modest  thoughts,  that  the  first  word  may 
be 

Cloe.  Ale.xis,  when  the  sun  shall  kiss  the  sea, 
Taking  his  rest  by  the  white  Thetis'  side, 
Meet  in  the  holy  wood,  where  I'll  abide 
Thy  coming,  shepherd. 

Alex.  If  I  stay  behind, 
An  everlasting  dulness,  and  the  wind. 
That  as  he  passeth  by  shuts  up  the  stream 
Of  Rhine  or  Volga,  whilst '  the  sun's  hot  beam 
Beats  back  again,  seize  me,  and  let  me  turn 


*  tine]  "  The  same  as  tern,  which  signifies  sorrow."  W«- 

D£R. 

&  Can  fuck  beauty htftcz.]  **  Imitated  in  Milton's Comiu; 
*  Beauty,  like  the  fair  He^iperian  tree 
Laden  with  blooinini;  R'>id,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon-watch  with  iinenchanted  eye, 
'J'o  save  her  blocidoms,  and  defend  her  fniit, 
Fn>m  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence.*  " 

[v.  393.]     Wkbkk. 
The  rcisemblance  between  thcw  pamtages,  which  after  all  is 
but  a  faint  one,  had  been  already  |)oiiited  out  by  Warton. 

«  more  mttter]  *'  Such  id  the  readme  of  the  two  [thre**] 
uldei<t  qpiartos,  and  Hurh  was  undoubtedly  the  phraj«oIog]r 
of  the  age.    [The  other  4tcM.],  the  folio,  and  all  later  [he 
mean<4  —  modern]  oclition.M,  read  »  fi.r  merter.*  "     Wkpbk. 
1  whiUt]  Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  '*  while." 
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To  coldness  more  than  ice  !     Oh,  how  I  burn 
And  rise  in  youth  and  fire  !     I  dare  not  stay. 
Cloe,  My  name  shall  be  your  word. 
Alex.  Fly,  fly,  thou  day  !  [Exit. 

Che,  My  grief  is  great,  if  both  these  boys 
should  fail : 
He  that  will  use  all  winds  must  shift  his  sail. 

[Exit. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE   1.^  A  Pasture. 

Enter  Old  Shepherd  ringing  a  bell,  and  Priest  of 
Pan  following. 

Priest.  Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair, 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Oins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 
Sec  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  ia. 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads  : 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling. 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  Night  from  under  ground;  * 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound. 
Damps  and  vapours  fly  apace. 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come, 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom : 
•Therefore,  from  such  danger  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  flock ; 
And  let  your  dog^  lie  loose  without. 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away  ; 
Or  the  crafty  tliievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these. 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease ; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep. 
Whilst*  the  t'other  '  eye  doth  sleep ; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove. 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  god.     Sweetest  slumbers, 
And  soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers  ^ 


1  Sef  the  ktarti  cloud*  low  fulUmr, 
And  bright  Hemerus  down  cnUincr 

The  dead  Jfight  from  under  ^ouml]  '•  Dovn-eaUing^''^ 
%M.ye  Sewanl,  after  noticine  8yiD(MM>irH  'bsurd  correction  of 
this  pousKA^e,  **  will,  I  think,  Bienify  calling  dorwn  to  ^tght 
to  arist  from  under  ground."  If  the  text  bo  right,  Seward's 
explanation  w  the  correct  one.  It  ought  to  bo  obMr\'ed, 
however,  that  the  three  earliest  Mm.  have,  — 

Set  the  heauy  eloudcs  luwdc/d/Zmo-,  &c. 
Qy.  did  the  words  "  loud  "  and  •'  down  "  chanire  places 
by  a  niistako  of  the  coinp*it.itor  ;  and  U  the  tnie  reading  — 

"  See  the  heavy  chud/i  down  faUinsr^  ! 

And  bright  Hetperu*  luiid  culling,"  &c.  ?  i 

«  fVhilH]  Altered  by  the  iiKwlem  editor*  lo  "  While."        j 

3  tJbt  t'otW]  U  n  forni  not  nnniinnion  in  old  writen.  The  I 

Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  printed  "«A^  other." 

*  Smfetf4rt  ^lumkrr.i,  1 

And  Mfft  tiUiue^  fall  in  numbrr.^]  **■  Mr.  Seward  says,  j 
that  >nlnu»  foiling  In  niiinlNtm  is  h  very  dnrk  expression,  and 
therefore  propraefl  [fntrodiire-»  into  the  text]  an  unnecewary  ^ 
amendment.    Silence  fallinR  in  nnnilior^  would  indeed  be 
not  merely  a  dutc  exproulnn,  but  absolute  nooscnse ;  but  aa  > 


On  your  eyelids  !     So,  farewell : 
Thus  1  end  my  evening's  knell. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.  —  The  Wood  before  Clobin's  Boieer. 
Enter  Clorin,  sorting  herbs. 
Clo.    Now  let  me  know  what  my  best   art 
hath  done, 
Help'd  by  the   great  power  of  the  virtuous 

moon* 
In  her  full  light.     Oh,  you  sons  of  earth, 
You  only  brood,  unto  whose  happy  birth 
Virtue  was  given,  holding  more  of  nature 
Than  man,  her  flrst-bom  and  most  perfect  crea- 
ture, 
I^t  me  adore  you  !  you,  that  only  can 
Help  or  kill  nature,  drawing  out  that  span 
Of  life  and  breath  even  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
You,  that  these  hands   did  crop  long  before 

prime 
Of  day,*  give  me  your  names,  and,  next,  your 

hidden  power. 
This  is  the  clote,'  bearing  a  yellow  flower  ; 
And  this,  black  horehound ;  both  are  very  good 
For  sheep  or  shepherd  bitten  by  a  wood  • 
Dog's  venom'd  tooth :  these  rhamnus'  •  branches 

arc. 
Which,  stuck  in  entries,  or  about  the  bar 

the  verb  fall  refers  to  sliimbem,  not  to  silence,  the  passaire 
requires  no  alteration :  And  soft  gilenee  means,  WiUi  soft 
Kilenre."    MASorr. 

5  Helped  by  the  great  povrr  of  the  rirtuoue  moon]  "  Herbs 
UBed  for  magirnl  purposes  were  not  e^eemed  as  efDcacious 
except  thev  had  been  gathered  by  moon-light,**  Ate.     VV'kbei. 

«  Of  dan]  Omitted  by  Seward,  —  Theobald  having 
"  pcrntrhcd  out "  the  words  in  the  copy  which  he  left  behind 
him,  ^upjKhsing  them  to  hav^*  been  a  marginal  comn;ent  fo 
explain  what  prime,  signified.  The  Editors  of  1778  and 
Weber  rei<toroa  them  to  the  text.  Heath  (MS.  Jifotes)  disap- 
proves of  their  being  omitted.  I  RUHpect  them  to  be  an 
interpolation,  tho«)gh  they  nre  found  in  all  the  old  ed^., — 
the  first  4to.  giving  the  line  thus,— 

"  Of  daily  told  me  your  namesy  and  next  your  hidden  power." 
The  Fixfh  line  after  tliis  is  exhibited  thus  by  4to.  16S9,  and 
the  later  edu., — 

"  Th  :t  hold.1  the  dore  fa'<f ,  kdl  all  inehantmentSf  charmee ;  '* 
(and  «>  S<»ward  and  the  Editom  of  1778  printed):  theoraia- 
Hion  of  "f;t>t"  in  the  first  4tn.  proven  the  word  to  be  an 
interpolation.  Btit  other  linen,  which  are  over-measure, 
occur,  with  no  variation  of  the  old  eds.,  in  the  present 
drama:  — 
"  Not  caring  for  the  pipe  or  whistle.    This  man  may.*' 

Act  I.  sc  2. 
"Can  my  imagination  work  me  so  much  ill.**  Act ii. sc 4. 
"  Dearer  than  thou  canst  love  thy  new  love,  if  thou  hast" 

Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

^  tXe.clnte]  See  "  Clote  Burre,  or  Burre  Docke'*  in  Ge- 
rardc*H  Ilrrbally  p.  3'»9,  ed.  IfiTO. 

8  rtood]  «« i.  e.  mad.*'     FA.  1778. 

»  rhamnus^]  Fir«t4to.«»  Ramuus,'*  Later  eds. "  Ramuns.'* 
—  *'  Mr.  Theobald  W(Hild  read  *  Raymund^s^*  and  has  left  us 
a  long  note  relating  to  the  hiKtory  of  Raymund  Lully,  the 
great  philosopher  and  chymist,  from  whom  he  supposes 
some  alexipharmick  to  have  taken  its  name.  But  he  was 
certainly  in  a  vvmne  track.  The  tnie  word,  as  Mr.  Symp- 
son  dii=covered,  i«  *  ifcrnwoa'.*,*  the  AUium  Sileentr^  or  WHd 
Garlicky  which  iii  helpful,  sayi«  the  L<indon  Dispensatory,  in 
the  jaundice  and  palsien.  But  our  author  chose  its  super- 
Btirioui»  virtues  as  more  pro|*cr  for  poetry.**  Skward, — 
who  arrordingly  printed  "  Ramwon's;"  and  so  the  succeed* 

inc  editnrj«. Oonrcrninc   /lAamwK*,  "  Ramme  or  Harts 

Thnrne,"  see  Gerarde's  Herbally  p.  1333,  ed.  1633.  See  also 
Parkii»!*on's  Thratrum  BotanicHtn.  1640,  p.  1005;  and  p.  1008, 
where  he  fay-*,  "  Cordus  also  witnesii«eth  that  Rkamnvw  is 
called  by  the  Lntine<<  Spina  albOy  but  wineiy  advi.^eth  that 
this  ^hnih  Spina  alba  be  not  conftiundcd  with  the  other  two 
sorts  of  Thirties  so  called  aUo.  Ovid  also  speaketh  of  it  lib. 
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[▲or  n. 


That  holds    the  door,  kill  all  enchantments, > 

charms, 
(Were  they  Medea's  verses,)  that  do  harms 
To  men  or  cattle  :  these  for  frenzy  be 
A  speedy  and  a  sovereign  remedy, 
The  bitter  wormwood,  sage,  and  marigold  ; 
Such  sympathy  with  man's  good  they  do  hold : 
ITiis  tcrmentil,'  whose  virtue  ia  to  part 
All  deadly  killinj;  poison  from  the  heart : 
And,  here,  narcissus'  root,  for  swellings  best : 
Yellow  lysiraachus,'  to  give  sweet  rest 
To  the  faint  shepherd,  killing,  where  it  comes. 
All  busy  gnats,  and  every  fly  that  hums : 
For  leprosy,  darnel  and  celandine. 
With  calamint,  whose  virtues  do  rt  fine  * 
The  blood  of  man,  making  it  free  and  fair 
As  the  first  hour  it  breath'd,  or  the  best  air  : 
Here,  other  two ;  but  your  rebellious  use 
Is  not  for  me,  whose  goodness  is  abuse ; 
Therefore,  foul  standergrass,*  from  mc  and  mine 
I  banish  thee,  with  lustful  turpentine  ; 
You  that  entice  the  veins  and  stir  the  heat 
To  civil  mutiny,  scaling  the  seat 
Our  reason  moves  in,  and  deluding  it 
With  dreams  and  wanton  fancies,  till  the  fit 
Of  burning  lust  be  quench'd,  by  appetite 
Robbing  the  soul  of  blessedness  and  light : 
And  thou,  light  vervain  too,  thou  must  go  after, 
Provoking  easy  souls  to  mirth  and  laughter  ; 
No  more  shall  I  dip  thee  in  water  now. 
And  sprinkle  every  post  and  every  bough 
With   thy   well-pleasing    juice,   to    make   the 

grooms 
Swell  with  high  mirth,  and«  with  joy  all  the 

rooms. 

Enter  Thenot. 

The.  This  is  the  cabin  where  the  best  of  all 
Her  sex  that  ever  breath'd,  or  ever  shall 
Give  heat  or  happiness  to  the  shepherd's  side, 
Doth  only  to  her  worthy  self  abide. 
Thou  blessed  star,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  light. 
Thou  by  whose  power  the  darkness  of  sad  night 


6.  [139.]  FiutoninL,  shewing  the  use  of  it  in  his  time  to  ezpell 
incantatioDii  in  these  verMCH, 

fc'lc  fams,  spinam,  qua  tri"»t08  pellere  nrwsiet 
jS  foribus  itox<u,  (hec  erat  alba,)  dedit." 
Sir  R.  Fanshawe  ronden  tiic  passage  thus  ;  — 
**  Hi  rami  f>unt  mollis  Acanthi^ 
Q,ua>  si  vestibulitis"  &c. 
t  kiU  aU  pHchantments]  •'  The  medicinal  as  well  as  super- 
•titious  virtue-*'  ascribed   by  Clorin  tu  her  varidus  horlts  are 
iniitalcd  by  Milton  in  hin  (le>cripti(m  of  the  Hiemony,  in  the 
Orst  ccene  of  the  Two  Bn>thors  and  the  Attendant  'Spirit  in 
ComiLy."     HrwARD. 

9  tarmentU]  Or  "  setfoile."    Gerarde's  HerhaUy  p.  99Q,  ed. 
1633. 

3  lygimachus]  See  the  account  of  "  Lynmarkiay  Willow- 
herb 'or  Ln>'s<!  strife/'  Gerarde's  llrrbaUy  \\.  -174,  rd.  1G33. — 
Sowanl  nn<l  the  Editors  of  1778  printed  "  Lysiniacha." 
*  TrAo.w  cirtues  do  rffine^  tec]  "  So  in  Comus,  v.  668, 
'  See,  here  Ik?  all  the  pleasures 
That  f.imy  ran  Iwsret  on  youthful  thoughts 
When  thofre-ili  blisul  pri»ws  lively,  and  returns 
Bri>k  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  season.'  "     WcnEii. 
i  standrrgroAs]  "  i.  c.   satyrion."      Webeh.     Gerarde  in 
the  English  Table  refer-:  the  reader  frrim  ''  standergrass  '  to 
another  name  of  the  plant  (e4]uivnlent  to  "  cynosoreAw,"  — 
the  word  used  by  Fan-sliawe  in  his  translation  of  this  pas- 
•Rge),  under  which  he  describe>i  it,  H^rbail^  p.  205,  ed.  1633. 
0  ax//]  So  the  first  4to.    Seward  and  the  Editors  of  1778 
fave  witii  the  later  eds.  "  as." 


Is  banish'd  from  the  earth,  in  whose  dull  place 
Thy  chaster  beams  play  on  the  heavy  face 
Of  all  th'  world,  making  the  blue  sea  smile. 
To  see  how  cunningly  thou  dost  beguile 
Thy  brother  of  his  brightness,  giving  day 
Again  from  chaos  ;  whiter  than  that  way 
That  leads  to  Jove's  high  court,'  and  chaster 

far 
Than  chastity  itself,  you  blessed  star 
That  nightly  shines !  *  thou,  all  the  constancy 
That  in  all  women  was  or  e'er  shall  be ; 
From  whose  fair  eye-balls  flies  that  holy  fire 
That  poets  style  the  mother  of  desire. 
Infusing  into  every  gentle  breast 
A  soul  of  greater  price,  and  far  more  blest. 
Than  that  quick  power  which  gives  a  difference 
'Twixt  man  and  creatures  of  a  lower  sense ! 

Ch,  Shepherd,   how  cam'st  thou  hither  to 
this  place  r  • 
No  way  is  trodden ;  all  the  verdant  grass 
The  spring  shot  up  stands  yet  unbnusM  here 
Of  any  foot ;  only  the  dappled  deer, 
Far  from  the  feared  sound  of  crook^  horn. 
Dwells  in  this  fastness. 

The.  Chaster  than  the  mom, 
I  have  not  wander'  d,  or  by  strong  illusion 
Into  this  virtuous  place  have  made  intrusion  : 
But  hither  am  I  come  (believe  me,  fair,) 
To  seek  you  out,  of  whose  great  good  the  air 
Is  full,  and  strongly  labours,  whilst  ^^  the  sound 
Breaks  against  heaven,  and  drives  into  a  stound 
Th'  amaz6d  shepherd,  that  such  virtue  can 
Be  resident  in  lesser  than  a  man. 

Clo,  If  any  art  I  have,  or  hidden  skill, 
May  cure  thee  of  disease  or  fester' d  ill, 
Whose  grief  or  greenness  to  another's  eye 
May  seem  unpossible  "  of  remedy, 
I  dare  yet  undertake  it. 

The.  'Tis  no  pain 
I  suffer  through  disease,  no  beating  vein 


7  JovtU  high  court]  So  Milton  in  the  first  Iin«  of  Oamu$ ; 

"  Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jovt^i  court," 

8  you  ble:i^id  star 

That  nightly  shines]  So  the  two  earliest  4tofl.,  except  that 
the  first  has  "  brightly  shines,"  LAter  eds.  "yon  hletaed," 
&c.    Seward  printed  — 

"  Thou  blessid  tHar 
Thai  ntghdy  shin'st ;  " 
so  the  Editors  of  1778 ;  and  io  Weber,  except  that  he  gave 
••  shines." 

This  speech  is  a  very  obscure  one.  That  part  of  it  is 
addressed  to  the  moon  (see  the  eleventh  line, "  Thy  brother," 
ice.)  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Qy.  in  the  present  passage  is 
"yun  bUn^seJ  star"  the  right  rending,  and  does  Thenot  begin 
to  address  Clorin  at  "  Whiter  than  thit  way,"  —  proceeding 
to  call  her  chaster  than  the  goddess  of  chastity, "  yon  blessed 
star,''  —  i.  e.  the  nxKin,  which  he  had  so  termed  in  the  fourth 
line  of  the  speech  ;  — 

'*  Thou  blessed  star,  I  thank  thee,'*  ice  ? 

9  Shepherd,  how  earnest  tkou  hither  to  this  plaeeySct.]  "  Mil- 
ton's Imitation  of  these  lines  (Comus,  v.  497)  is  noticed  by 
Warton  : 

'  Ilow  cam'st  thou  here,  good  swain .'  hath  any  ram 
Slipl  fr(»m  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam, 
Or  straggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook.' 
How  couldst  thou  find  this  dark  sequester'd  nook  ?  » 
The  imitation  is  so  slight,  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
mentioning,  if  the  fact  was  not  established  that  Milton  had 
an  eye  upon  Fletcher's  pastoral  all  the  while  he  was  com- 
posing his  Mas<|ue."     Wksek- 
>o  tohilit]  Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  "  while." 
n  unpo<isible]  So  all  the  old  ed-.,  except  4to.  1665,  which 
has  "  impoesible : "  see  note,  p.  SS3. 
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Conveyt  infection  dangerous  to  the  heart, 
No  part  imposthum'd,  to  be  cur'd  by  art, 
This  body  holds ; ,  and  yet  a  feller  grief 
Than  ever  skilful  hand  did  give  relief 
Dwells  on  my  soul,  and  may  be  heal'd  by  you, 
Fair,  beauteous  virgin. 

Clo.  Then,  shepherd,  let  me  sue 
To  know  thy  grief:  that  man  yet  never  knew 
The  way  to  health  that  durst   not  shew  his 
sore. 

The.  Then,  fairest,  know,  I  love  you. 

Clo,  Swain,  no  more ! 
Thou  ha^t  abus'd  the  strictness  of  this  place, 
And  offer' d  sacrilegious  foul  disgrace 
To  the  sweet  rest  of  these  interred  bones  ; 
For  fear  of  whose  ascending,  fly  at  once, 
Thou  and  thy  idle  passions,  that  the  sight 
Of  death  and  speedy  vengeance  may  not  fright 
Thy  very  soul  with  horror. 

The.  Let  me  not. 
Thou  all  perfection,  merit  such  a  blot 
For  my  true  zealous  faith. 

Clo.  Dar'st  thou  abide 
To  see  this  holy  earth  at  once  divide, 
And  give  her  body  ^  up  ?  for  sure  it  will. 
If  thou  pursu'st  with  wanton  flames  to  All 
Hiis  haliow'd  place  :  therefore  repent  and  go, 
"Whilst  I  with  prayers  *  appease  his  ghost  be- 
low, 
That  else  would  tell  thee  what  it  were  to  be 
A  rival  in  that  virtuous  love  that  he 
Unbraces  yet. 

T7ie.  *TiB  not  the  white  or  red 
Lihabits  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 
My  mind  to  adoration ;  nor  your  eye. 
Though  it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high 
And  smooth  as  Pclops'  shoulder ;  not  the  smile 
Lies  watching  in  those  dimples  to  beguile 
The  easy  soul ;  your  hands  and  Angers  long, 
With  veins  enamell'd  richly  ;  nor  your  tongue, 
Though  it  spoke  sweeter  than  Arion's  harp  ; 
Your  hair  woven  into  many  a  curious  warp, 
Able  in  endless  error  to  enfold 
The  wandering '  soul ;   not  the  true   perfect 

mould 
Of  all  your  body,  which  as  pure  doth  shew 
In  maiden-whiteness  as  the  Alpen  *  snow  : 
All  these,  were  but  your  constancy  away, 
Would  please  me  less  than  a  black  stormy  day 
The  wretched  seaman  toiling  through  the  deep. 
But,  whilst  this  honour' d   strictness  you  do 

keep,* 
Though  all  the  plagues  that  e'er  begotten  were 
In  the  great  womb  of  air  were  settled  here, 
In  opposition,  I  would,  like  the  tree, 
IKiake  off  those  drops  of  weakness,  and  be  free 
ETen  in  the  arm  of  danger. 

1  her  hodif]  **  That  u,  the  body  which  is  in  her  poaaes- 
rfoD.**    Masok. 

«  payers]  Fint  4to,  "  praie«  "  (a  inbprint  for  "  praiers  ") ; 
later  eda.  **  prai«fk*' 

>  leandering:]  80  all  the  old  cds..  except  the  first  4to., 
which  has  **  errant,"  —  a  reading  adopted  by  Weber,  but 
mireiy  objecliooable  on  account  of  "  error  "  in  the  preceding 
line. 

*  jf/vcii]  80  the  fint  4to.  Later,  eds.  "  Alpsien,"  and 
"  Alpeun."  Seward  and  the  Editor*  of  1778  printed  "  Alp- 
•ien,"  Weber  "  Alpine." 

6  yoH  de  ken]  "  This  reading  is  from  the  oldest  quarto. 
All  other  editloM  read  — *vuu  dare  keep,'  [which  Beward 
and  the  Edttoia  of  1778  gave]."    Weber. 
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Clo.  Wouldst  thou  have 
Me  raise  again,  fond  ■  man,  from  silent  grave 
Those  sparks,  that  long  ago  were  buried  here 
With  my  dead  friend's  cold  ashes } 

The.  Dearest  dear, 
I  dare  not  ask  it,  nor  you  must  not  grant : 
Stand  strongly  to  your  vow,  and  do  not  feint. 
Remember  how  he  lov'd  you,  and  be  still 
The  same  opinion  speaks  you :  let  not  will. 
And  that  great  god  of  women,  appetite. 
Set  up  your  blood  again  ;  do  not  invite 
Desire  and  fancy  '  from  their  long  exile. 
To  seat  them  once  more  in  a  pleasing  smile  : 
Be,  like  a  rock,  made  firmly  up  'gainst  all 
The  power  of  angry  heaven,  or  the  strong  fall 
Of  Neptune's  battery.     If  you  yield,  I  die 
To  all  affection  ;  'tis  that  loyalty 
You  tie  unto  this  grave  I  so  admire : 
And  yet  there's  something  else  I  would  desire, 
If  you  would  hear  me,  but  withal  deny. 
Oh,  Pan,  what  an  uncertain  destiny 
Hangs  over  all  my  hopes !     I  will  retire ; 
For,  if  I  longer  stay,  this  double  lire 
Will  lick  my  life  up. 

Clo.  Do  •)  and  let  time  wear  out 
What  art  and  nature  cannot  bring  about. 

T/ie.  Farewell,  thou  soul  of  virtue,  and  be 
blest 
For  ever,  whilst  that  here  I  wretched  rest 
Thus  to  myself !     Yet  grant  me  leave  to  dwell 
In  kenning  of  this  arbour ;  yon  same  dell, 
O'ertopp'd  with    mourning  cypress    and  sad 

yew, 
Shall  be  my  cabin,  where  Til  early  rue. 
Before  the  sun  hath  kiss'd  this  dew  away. 
The  hard  uncertain  chance  which  fate  doth  lay 
Upon  this  head. 

Clo.  The  gods  give  quick  release 
And  happy  cure  unto  thy  hard  disease ! 

[ExU  Thenot,  Clorin  retiring  into  bower, 

SCENE  m.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Wood. 
Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

SuU.  Shep.  I  do  not  love  this  wench  that  I 
should  meet ; 
For  ne'er  did  my  unconstant  eye  yet  greet 
That  beauty,  were  it  sweeter  or  more  fair 
Than  the  new  blossoms  when  the  morning-air 
Blows  gently  on  them,  or  the  breaking  light 
When  many  maiden- blushes  to  our  sight 
Shoot  from  his  "  early  face  :  were  all  these  set 
In  some  neat  form  before  me,  'twould  not  get 
The  lehst  love  from  me  ;  some  desire  it  might, 
Or  present  burning.     All  to  me  in  sight 
Are  equal ;  be  they  fair,  or  black,  or  brown. 
Virgin,  or  careless  wanton,  I  can  crown 
My  appetite  with  any  ;  swear  as  oft, 
And  weep,  as  any  ;  melt  my  words  as  soft 
Into  a  maiden's  ears,  and  teU  how  long 
My  heart  has  been  her  servant,  and  how  strong 
My  passions  are ;  call  her  unkind  and  cruel ; 
Offer  her  all  I  have  to  gain  the  jewel 
Maidens  so  highly  prize ;  then  loathe,  and  fly : 
This  do  I  hold  a  blessed  destiny. 


9  fond]  i.  e.  foolish. 
7  fancy]  L  e.  kive. 
s  kit]  Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  "  its.** 
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[act  n. 


Enter  Ahajlillis. 
Amar.  Hail,  shepherd  !      Pan  bless  both  thy 

flock  and  thee, 
For  being  mindful  of  thy  word  to  mo  ! 

SuU.  Shep,  Welcome,  fair  shepherdess  !     Thy 

loving  swain 
Gives  thoe  the  self-same  wishes  back  again  ; 
Who  till  this  present  hour  ne'er  knew  that  eye 
Could  make  me  cross  mine  arms,  or  daily  die 
With  fresh  consumings.     Boldly  tell  me,  then, 
How  shall  we  part   their  faithful  loves,    and 

when  r 
Shall  I  belie  him  to  her  ?  shall  I  swear 
His  faith  is  false  and  he  loves  every  where  ? 
I'll  say  he  mock'd  her  th'  other  day  to  you  ; 
Which  will  by  your  confirming  shew  as  true. 
For  she  '  is  of  so  pure  an  honesty, 
To  think,  because  she  will  not,  none  will  lie. 
Or  else  to  him  I'll  slander  Atnorct, 
And  say,  she  but  seems  chaste  ;  I'll  swear  she 

met 
Me  'mongst  the  shady  sycamores  last  night, 
And  loosely  offer'd  up  her  flame  and  sprite 
Into  my  bosom;  made  a  wanton  bed 
Of  leaves  and  many  flowers,  where  she  spread 
Her  willing  body  to  be  press* d  by  me  ; 
There  have  I  carv'd  her  name  on  many  a  tree. 
Together  with  mine  own.     To  make  this  shew 
More  full  of  seeming,  —  Hobinal,  you  know. 
Son  to  the  ag6d  shepherd  of  the  glen. 
Him  I  have  sorted  out  of  many  men, 
To  say  he  found  us  at  our  private  sport. 
And  rous'd  us  'fore  our  time  by  his  resort : 
This  to  confirm,  I've  promis'd  to  the  boy 
Many  a  pretty  knack  and  many  a  toy ; 
As  gins  to  catch  him  birds,  with  bow  and  bolt ' 
To  shoot  at  nimble  squirrels  in  the  holt ;  ^ 
A  pair  of  painted  buskins,  and  a  lamb 
Soft  as  his  own  locks  or  the  down  of  swan. 
This  I  have  *  done  to  win  you  ;  which  doth  give 
Me  double  pleasure  :  discord  makes  me  live. 
Amar,  Lov'd   swain,   I  thank    you.      These 

tricks  might  prevail 
With  other  rustic  shepherds,  but  will  fail 
Even  once  to  stir,  much  more  to  overthrow, 
His  fix6d  love  from  judgment,  who  doth  know 
Your  nature,  my  end,  and  his  chosen's  merit ; 
Therefore  some  stronger  way  must  force  his  spirit. 
Which  I  have  found :  give  second,  and  my  love 
Is  everlasting  thine. 

SuU,  S/iep.  Try  me,  and  prove. 

Amar,   These    happy    pair  of    lovers    meet 

straightway, 
Soon  as  they  fold  their  flocks  up  with  the  day, 
In  the  thick  grove  bordering  upon  yon  hill. 
In  whoso  hard  side  nature  hath  carv'd  a  well, 
And,  but  that  matchless   spring  which   poets 

know. 
Was  ne'er  the  like  to  this  :  by  it  doth  grow, 
About  the  sides,  all  herbs  which  witches  use, 
All  simples  good  for  medicine  ^  or  abuse, 


1  she]  Seward's  correction,  here,  and  in  the  next  line. 
Old  eds.  *<  he." 
3  boU]  ♦'  i.  e.  arrow."    Rked. 
«  holt]  "  U  a  wood  or  grove."    Rbbd. 
♦  I  have]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  have  I." 
s  medicine]  Altered  by   the  modern  editors  to  "  roedi- 


AU  sweets  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day, 
With   all   their  colours;  there  the  month  of 

May 
Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  green ; 
There's  not  a  grass  on  which  was  ever  seen 
The  falling  autumn  or  cold  winter's  hand ; 
So  full  of  heat  and  virtue  is  the  land 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  brcak» 
Below  yon  mountain's  foot,  into  a  creek 
That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fish 
Of  many  sorts  to  fill  the  shepherd's  dish. 
This  holy  well,  my  grandame  that  is  dead, 
Right  wise  in  charms,  hath  often  to  me  said. 
Hath  power  to  change  the  form  of  any  crea- 
ture. 
Being  thrice  dipp'd  o'er  the  head,  into  what  fea- 
ture 
Or  shape  'twould  please  the  letter-down    to 

crave. 
Who  must  pronounce  this  charm  too,  which  she 
gave  [Shewing  a  8erolL 

Me  on  her  death-bed ;  told  me  what,  and  how, 
I  should  apply  unto  the  patients*  brow 
That  would  be  chang'd,  casting   them  thrice 

asleep, 
Before  I  trusted  them  into  this  deep  : 
All  this  she   shew'd  me,  and  did  charge  me 

prove 
This  secret  of  her  art,  if  crost  in  love. 
I'll  this  attempt  now,  shepherd  ;  I  have  here 
All  her  prescriptions,  and  I  will  not  fear 
To  be  myself  dipp'd.     Come,  my  temples  bind 
With  these  sad  herbs,  and  when  I  sleep,  you 

find, 
As  you  do  speak  your  charm,  thrice  down  me 

let, 
And  bid  the  water  raise  me  Amoret ; 
Which  being  done,  leave  me  to  my  affair, 
And  ere  the  day  shall  quite  itself  outwear, 
I  will  return  unto  my  shepherd's  arm  ; 
Dip  mo  again,  a'nd  then  repeat  this  charm, 
And  pluck  me  up  myself,  whom  freely  take. 
And  the  hott'st  fire  of  thine  affection  slake. 
SuU,  Shep.  And  if  I  tit  thee  not,  then  fit  not 
me. 
I  long  the  truth  of  this  well's  power  to  see. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Wood, 
Enter  Daphxis. 

Daph.  Here  will  I  stay,  for  this  the  covert  is 
"Where  I  appointed  Cloe.     Do  not  miss. 
Thou  bright-eyed  virgin ;  come,  oh,  come,  my 

fair! 
Be  not  abus'd  with  fear,  nor  let  cold  care 
Of  honour  stay  thee  from  thy  shepherd's  arm, 
Who  would  as  hard  be  won  to  offer  harm 
To  thy  chaste  thoughts,  as  whiteness  from  the 

day, 
Or  yon  great  round  to  move  another  way : 
My  language  shall  be  honest,  full  of  truth. 
My  fiaraes  as  smooth  and  spotless  as  my  youth; 
I  will  not  entertain  that  wandering  thought. 
Whose  easy  current  may  at  length  be  brought 
To  a  loose  vastness. 

Alex,  [within.]  Cloe  ! 

Daph.  'Tis  her  voice. 
And  I  must  answer.  —  Cloe !  —  Oh,  the  choice 
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Of  dear  embraces,  chaste  and  holy  strains 
Our  hands  shall  give  !     I  charge  you»  t&L  my 

veins. 
Through  which  the  blood  and  spirit  take  their 

way, 
Lock  up  your  disobedient  heats,  and  stay 
Those  mutinous  desires  that  else  would  grow 
To  strong  rebellion  ;  do  not  wilder  shew 
Than  blushing  modesty  may  entertain. 
Alex,   [within.]  Cloc*! 

Daph.  There  sounds  that  blessed  name  again, 
And  I  will  meet  it.     Let  me  not  mistake ; 

Enter  Alexis. 
There  is  some  shepherd.     Sure,  I  am  awake  : 
What  may  this  riddle  mean  ?     1  will  retire. 
To  give  myself  more  knowledge.  [Retires. 

Alex.  Oh,  my  iirc. 
How  thou  consum'st  mc  !  —  Cloe,  answer  mc  ! 
Alexis,  strong  Alexis,  high  and  free. 
Calls  upon  Cloe.     See,  mine  arms  arc  full 
Of  entertainment,  ready  for  to  pull 
That  golden  fruit  which  too,  too  long  hath  hung 
Tempting  the   greedy  eye.    Thou  stay'st  too 

long; 
I  am  impatient  of  these  mad  delays  : 
I  mu.st  not  leave  unsought  those  many  ways 
That  lead  into  this  centre,  till  I  find 
Quench  for  my  burning  lust.     I  come,  unkind  ! 

[Exit. 
Daph,  [oofming  foricard,]  Can  my  imagination 
work  mo  so  much  ill, 

I     That  I  may  credit  this  for  truth,  and  still 
Believe  mine  eyes  r  or  shall  I  firmly  hold 
j     Her  yet  untainted,  and  these  sights  but  bold 
Illusion  ?     Sure,  such  fancies  oft  have  been 
Sent  to  abuse  true  love,  and  yet  are  seen 
Daring  to  blind  the  virtuous  thought  with  er- 
ror; 
But  be  they   far   from  me   with    their  fond  * 

terror! 
I  am  resolv'd  my  Cloe  yet  is  true. 

Che.  [within.]  Cloe!  | 

Daph.  Hark  !  Cloe  !     Sure,  this  voice  is  new,  j 
Whose  shrillness,  like  the  sounding  of  a  bell,       ' 
Tells  me  it  is  a  woman.  —  Cloe,  tell 
Thy  blessed  name  again. 

Che.  [ic^A»/».]  Cloe  !  «  here  ! 
Daph.  Oh,  what  a  grief  is  this,  to  be  so  near, 
And  not  encounter ! 

Enter  Cloe. 

Che.  Shepherd,  we  arc  met : 
Draw  close  into  the  covert,  lest  the  wet. 
Which  falls  like  lazy  mists  upon  the  ground, 
Soak  through  your  startups.^ 

Daph.  Fairest,  are  you  found  r 
How  have  we  wander'd,  that  the  better  part 
Of  this  good  night  is  perished  ?    Oh,  my  heart ! 
How  have  I  long'd  to  meet  you,  how^  to  kiss 
Those  lily  hands,  how  to  receive  the  bliss 


I  fand\  L  e.  lboIi«h,  vain, 
a  Cloe]  Omhted  by  mi«uke  in  the  old  ede. 
>  «eartep«]  L  «.  a  KNt  of  rustic  shoes  with  high  tops, 
galoches,  or  hslf^tertf. 


That  charming  toni^HC  gives  to  the  happy  ear 
Of  him  that  drinks  your  languai^c  !     But  I  fear 
I  am  too  much  unmanner'd,  far  too  rude, 
And  almost  grown  lascivious,  to  intrude 
These  hot  behaviours  ;'  where  regard  of*  fame, 
Honour  and  modesty,  a  virtuous  name. 
And  such  discourse  as  one  fair  sister  may 
Without  offence  unto  the  brother*  say^ 
Should   rather  have  been   tender'd.^   But,  be- 
lieve. 
Here  dwells  a  better  temper :  do  not  grieve, 
Then,  ever  kindest,  that  my  first  salute 
Seasons  so  much  of  fancy  ;  ■  I  am  mute 
Henceforth  to  all  discourses  but  shall  be 
Suiting  to  your  sweet  thoughts  and  modesty. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  ask  a  kiss  of  you. 
No,  not  to  wring  your  fingers,  nor  to  sue 
To  those  blest  pair  of  fixM  stars  for  smiles  ; 
All  a  young  lover's  cunning,  all  his  wiles, 
And  pretty  wanton  dyings,  shall  to  me 
Be  strangers  ;  only  to  your  chastity 
I  am  devoted  ever. 

Cloe,  Honest  swain. 
First  let  me  thank  you,  then  return  again 
As  much  of  my  love.  —  No,  thou  art  too  cold, 
Unhappy  boy,  not  tcmper'd  to  my  mould  ; 
Thy  blood  falls  heavy  downward.     'Tis  not  fear 
To  ofi"end  in  boldness  wins  ;  they  never  wear 
Df^erv^d  favours  that  deny  ^  to  take 
AVhen  they  are  offer'd  freely.     Do  I  wake, 
To  see  a  man  of  his  youth,  years,  and  feature^ 
And  such  a  one  as  we  call  goodly  creature. 
Thus  backward  ?     What  a  world  of  precious  art 
Were  merely  ^  lost,  to  make  him  do  his  part  I 
But  I  will  shake  him  off,  that  dares  not  hold  : 
Let  men  that  hope  to  be  belov'd  bo  bold. 

[Aside. 
Daphnis,  I  do  desire,  since  we  are  met 
So  happily,  our  lives  and  fortunes  set 
Upon  one  stake,  to  give  assurance  now. 
By  interchange  of  hands  and  holy  vow. 
Never  to  break  again.     Walk  you  that  way. 
Whilst  I  in  zealous  meditation  stray 
A  little  this  way  :  when  we  both  have  ended 
These    rites    and    duties,    by    the   woods    be- 
friended 
And  secrecy  of  night,  retire  and  find 
An  agdd  oak,  whose  hollowness  may  bind 
Us  both  within  his  body  ;  thither  go  ; 
It  stands  within  yon  bottom. 

Daph.  Be  it  so.  [Exit, 

Cloe.  And  I  will  meet  there  never  more  with 
thee, 
Thou  idle  shamefacedness ! 
Alex,  [within.]  Cloe  ! 
Che.  'Tis  he 
That  dare,  I  hope,  be  bolder. 
Alex,  [within.]  Cloe  ! 
Cloe.  Now, 
Great  Pan,   for   Syrinx'   sake,   bid  speed  our 
plough !  [ExiL 


4  of]  Altered  by  Wobcr  to  "  to." 

6  the  brother]  U  not  the  right  reading,  **  CiU  other  *' ? 
8  fancy]  i.  e.  love,  amorouflne«B. 

7  deny]  i.  e.  refu-<e. 

8  mertly]  i.  e.  wholly,  utterly. 
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ACT   III. 

,  SfENE  L  —  Partofthe  Wood  with  the  Holy  Well. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd,  carrying  Amarillis 
(uleep. 
SulL  Shep,  From  thy  forehead  thus  I  take 

These  herbs,  and  chnrgo  thee  not  awake 

Till  in  yonder  holy  well 

Thrice,  with  powerful  magic  spell 

Fill'd  with  many  a  baleful  word, 

Thbu  hast  been  dipp'd.     Thus,  with  my  cord 

Of  blasted  hemp,  by  moonlight  twin'd, 

I  do  thy  sleepy  body  bind. 

I  turn  thy  head  unto  *  the  east, 

And  thy  feet  unto  the  west, 

Thy  left  arm  to  the  south  put  forth. 

And  thy  right  unto  the  north. 

I  take  thy  body  from  the  ground. 

In  this  deep  and  deadly  swound,' 

And  into  this  holy  spring 

I  let  thee  slide  down  by  my  string.  — 

[Lets  Jier  down  ifUo  the  well, 

Take  this  maid,  thou  holy  pit. 

To  thy  bottom  ;  nearer  yet ; 

In  thy  water  pure  and  sweet 

By  thy  leave,!  dip  her  feet ;  • 

Thus  I  let  her  lower  yet, 

Thhl  her  ankles  may  be  wet ; 

Yet  down  lower,  let  her  knee 

In  thy  waters  washed  be. 

There  stop.*  —  Fly  away, 

Every  thing  that  loves  the  day  ! 

Truth,  that  hath  but  one  face, 

Thus  I  charm  thee  from  this  place. 

Snakes  that  cast  your  coats  for  new, 

Chameleons  that  alter  hue, 

Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change, 

Proteus  altering  oft  and  strange, 

Hecat^  with  shapes  three. 

Let  this  maiden  chang6d  be, 

With  this  holy  water  wet. 

To  the  shape  of  Amoret ! 

Cynthia,  work  thou  with  my  charm !  — 

Thus  I  draw  thee,  free  from  harm, 

[Draws  her  out  of  the  well,  in  the  shape  of 
Amohet. 

Up  out  of  this  blessed  lake  : 

Else  both  like  her  and  awake ! 

Amar.    Speak,  shepherd,  am  I  Amoret    to 
sight } 
Or  hast  thou  miss'd  in  any  magic  rite,  : 

For  want  of  which  any  defect  in  me  ' 

May  make  our  practices  discover' d  be  ? 

SuU.  Shep.  By  yonder  moon,  but  that  I  here  ' 
do  stand,  ' 

Whose  breath  hath  thus  transform'd  thee,  and 

whose  hand  I 

Let  thee  down  dry,  and  pluck'd  thee  up  thus  wet,  ' 
I  should  myself  take  thee  for  Amoret !  ! 


*  f"«o]  Here  and  in  the  next  line  old  eds.  have  "  into  " 
(which  the  modem  editoni  give),  but  all  in  Uie  third  line 
alter  this  have  *'  unta"  , 

s  awound]  i.  e.  Rwo<in. 

«  T^e  »top]  Weber,  who  ha*  a  note  on  thi^  line  about 
Beward*tf  ♦'  rage  of  mending  the  metre,"  prinf-*,  with  hir<  nred-  ' 
,  in  oppoaiUon  to  all  Uie  old  edn.,  •'  There  I  stop"!      '■ 


Thou  art,  in  clothes,  in  feature,  voice  and  hue. 
So  like,  that  sense  can  not  distinguish  you. 
Amar.  Then,  this  deceit,  which  cannot croBs^ 
be, 
At  once  shall  lose  her  him,  and  gain  thee  me. 
Hither  she  needs  must  come,  by  promise  made ; 
I  And,  sure,  his  nature  never  was  so  bad, 
I  To  bid  a  virgin  meet  him  in  the  wood, 
^^^len  night  and  fear  are  up,  but  understood 
'Twas  his  part  to  come  first.     Being  come,  TVL 

i  **y» 

;  My  constant  love   made    me   come  first   and 
stay ; 
Then  will  I  lead  him  further  to  the  grove  : 
I  But  stay  you  here,  and,  if  his  own  true  love 
■  Shall  seek  him  here,  set  her  in  some  wrong 
I  path. 

Which  say  her  lover  lately  trodden  hath  ; 
I'll  not  be  far  from  hence.     If  need  there  be, 
Here  is  another  charm,  whose  power  will  free 

[Gives  aseroiL 
The  dazzled   sense,   read   by  the  moonbeams 

clear. 
And  in  my  own  true  shape  make  me  appear. 

EfUer  Pbrioot. 
Suit.  S/iep.  Stand  close :  here's  Perigot ;  whose 
constant  heart 
Longs  to  behold  her  in  whose  shape  thou  art. 

[Retires  with  Axakillis. 
Peri.  This  is  the   place.  —  Fair  Amoret !  — 
The  hour 
Is  yet  scarce  come.     Here  every  sylvan  power 
Delights  to  be,  about  yon  sacred  well, 
Which  they  have  bless'd  with  many  a  powerful 

spell ; 
For  never  traveller  in  dead  of  night. 
Nor  8tray6d  beasts    have  fain  in;   but  when 

sight 
Hath  fail'd  them,  then  their  right  way  they  have 

found 
By  help  of  them,  so  holy  is  the  ground. 
But  I  will  farther  seek,  lest  Amoret 
Should  be  first  come,  and  so  stray*  long  un- 
met. — 
My  Amoret,  Amoret !  *  [Exit. 

Amar.   [omia;/ forward.]  Perigot! 
Peri,   [wifhin.]   My  love  ! 
Amar.  I  come,  my  love  !  [Exit. 

Sull.  S/u'p.  Now  she  hath  got 
Her  own  desires,  and  I  shall  gainer  be 
Of  my  long-look'd-for  hopes,  as  well  as  she. 
How  bright  the  moon   shines  here,  as  if  she 

strove 
To  shew  her  glory  in  this  little  grove. 

Enter  Amoret. 
To  some  new-lov6d  shepherd  !     Yonder  is 
Another  Amoret.     Where  differs  this 
From  that  ?  but  that  she  Perigot  hath  met, 
I  should  have  ta'en  this  for  the  counterfeit. 


♦  atrmt]  A  If  prod  by  Weber  to  "  suy."    But  compare  what 
Amnrct  aficrwardii  unya  in  thiii  nccne  ; 

"  Blany  a  wrarj'  «tcp  In  yonder  path 
P(H)r  hofirlesii  Amoret  twice  trodden  hath 
To  «crk  her  Perigot,"  tr. 
1^  .^m  ret}  Sow.ird  printed  "  my  Amoret^"  and  in  the  next 
speech,  "  My  PtrigoL" 
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Herbs*  woods,  and  springs,  the  power  that   in 

you  lies, 
If  mortal  men  could  know  your  properties ! 

[Ande, 
Amo.  Methinks  it  is  not  night ;   I  have  no 
fear, 
Walking  this  wood,  of  lion  or  of  bear, 
Whose  names  at  other  times  have  made  me 

quake, 
WHien  any  shepherdess  in  her  tale  spake 
Of  some  of  them,  that  underneath  a  wood 
Have  torn  true  lovers  that  together  stood ; 
Methinks  there  are  no  goblins,  and  men's  talk. 
That  in  these  woods  the  nimble  feiiries  walk, 
Are  fables :  such  a  strong  heart  I  have  got, 
Because  I  come  to  meet  with  Pcrigot.  — 
My  Perigot !     Who's  that  ?  my  Perigot  ? 
SuU.  Shep.  [comhig  forward.]  Fair  maid ! 
Amo.  Aye  me,  thou  art  not  Perigot ! 
Still.  Shep.  But  I  can  tell  you  news  of  Peri- 
got: 
An  hour  together  under  yonder  tree 
He  sat  with  wreathed  arms,  and  call'd  on  thee, 
And    said,   **Why,   Amoret,   stay'st    thou    so 

long  ? " 
Then  starting  up,  down  yonder  path  he  flung. 
Lest  thou  hadst  miss'd  thy  way.    Were  it  day- 
light, 
He  could  not  yet  have  borne  him  out  of  sight. 
Amo.  Thanks,  gentle  shepherd  ;  and  beshrew 
my  stay, 
That  made  me  *  fearful  I  had  lost  my  way  I 
As  fast  as  my  weak  legs  (that  cannot  be 
Weary  with  seeking  him)  will  carry  me, 
I'll  follow  ;  and,  for  this  thy  care  of  me,* 
Pray  Pan  thy  love  may  ever  follow  thee !  [Exit. 
StUL  Shep.  How  bright  she  was,  how  lovely 
did  she  shew ! 
Was  it  not  pity  to  deceive  her  so  ? 
She  pluck'd  her  garments  up,  and  tripp'd  away, 
And  with  a  virgin-innocence  did  pray 
For  me  that  peijur'd  her.^    Whilst  she  was 

here, 
Methought  the  beams  of  light  that  did  appear 
Were  shot  from  her ;  methought  the  moon  gave 

none 
But  what  it  had  from  her.     She  was  alone 
With  me ;  if  then  her  presence  did  so  move. 
Why  did  not  I  assay  to  win  her  love  ? 
She  would  not  sure  have  yielded  unto  me ; 
Women  love  only  opportunity. 
And  not  the  man ;  or  if  she  had  denied. 
Alone,  I  might  have  forc'd  her  to  have  tried 
Who  had  b^n  stronger  :  oh,  vain  fool,  to  let 
Such  bless'd  occasion  pass  !     I'll  follow  yet ; 
My  blood  ia  up ;  I  cannot  now  forbear. 

Enter  Alexis  and  Cloe. 
I  come,  sweet  Amoret !  —  Soft,  who  is  here  ? 
A  pair  of  lovers  P    He  shall  yield  her  me  : 


t  me]  ^  We  thould  certainly  read  *  him.'  "    Ma«oiv. 

•  /  *u/oUtm  i  md,/i>r  thit  My  core  o/nul  So  the  flrat  4to. 
In  the  aeeond  4ta  tbe  line  Is  entirely  omitted.  The  third 
4to.  has  **  ib  neeke  bfm  oat ;  oiuZ/or  thv  curteaie ; "  eo  later 
•da. ;  and  id  flvward  and  the  Editora  of  1778.  Weber,  who 
bit««nded  to  fellow  the  firet  4to.,  carelemly  printed,  **  /'tt 
/Ul^ne  him  :  mad  for  tku  tkg  care  o/me." 

•  tkatp0jm*4  Aerl  "  I.  e.  that  ewore  Mae  to  her."  Ed. 
1778 


Now  lust  is  up,  alike  all  women  be. 

[Aside,  and  retiree, 
Alex.  Where  shall  we  rest  ?    But  for  the  love 
of  me, 
Cleo,  I  know,  ere  this  would  weary  be.  * 

Cloe.  Alexis,  let  us  rest  here,  if  the  place 
Be  private,  and  out  of  the  common  trace 
Of  every  shepherd ;  for,  I  understood, 
This  night  a  number  are  about  the  wood : 
Then,  let  us  choose  some  place,  where,  out  of 

sight, 
We  freely  may  enjoy  our  stoln  delight. 
Alex.  Then,  boldly  here,  where  we  shal^ne'er 
be  found : 
No   shepherd's   way    lies    here,   'tis    hallow'd 

ground ; 
No  maid  seeks  here  her  stray6d  cow  or  sheep ; 
Fairies  and  fawns  and  satyrs  do  it  keep :  * 
llien,  carelessly  rest  here,  and  clip  ^  and  kiss. 
And  let  no  fear  make  us  our  pleasures  miss. 

Cloe.  Then,  lie  by  me  :  the  sooner  we  begin, 
The  longer  ere  the  day  descry  our  sin. 

[They  lie  doxon, 
SuU.  Shep.  [cominff  forward.]  Forbear  to  touch 
my  love ;  or,  by  yon  flame,' 
The  greatest  power   that    shepherds    dare   to 
name, 
where  thou  sit'st,  under  this  holy  tree, 
or  to  dishonour,  thou  shalt  buried  be  ! 
Alex.  l£  Pan  himself  should  come  out  of  the 
lawns, 
With  all  his  troops  of  satyrs  and  of  fawns. 
And  bid  me  leave,  I  swear  by  her  two  eyes, 
(A  greater  oath  than  thine)  I  would  not  rise  ! 
Sull.  i<hep.  Then,  from  the  cold  earth  never 
thou  shalt  move, 
But  lose  at  one  stroke  both  thy  life  and  love. 

[  Wounds  Kim  with  his  spear. 
Che.  Hold,  gentle  shepherd ! 
Sull.  Shep.  Fairest  shepherdess. 
Come  you  with  me ;  I  do  not  love  you  less 
Than  that  fond^  man,  that  would  have  kept 

you  there 
From  me  of  more  desert. 
Alex.  Oh,  yet  forbear 
To  take  her  from  me  !     Give  me  leave  to  die 
By  her  ! 

Enter  Satyr ;  Sullen  Shepherd  runs  one  way,  and 
Clob  another. 

Sat.  Now,  whilst  the  moon  doth  rule  the 
sky, 
And  the  stars,  whose  feeble  light 
Give[s]  a  pale  shadow  to  the  night. 
Are  up,  great  Pan  commanded  me 
To  walk  this  grove  about,  whilst  he. 
In  a  comer  of  the  wood. 
Where  never  mortal  foot  hath  stood. 
Keeps  dancing,  music,  and  a  feast, 
To  entertain  a  lovely  guest ; 
Where  he  gives  her  many  a  rose, 
Sweeter  than  the  breath  that  blows 


*  keep]  \.  e.  frequent,  haunL 
6  clip]  i.  c.  embrace. 

•  yonfiame]  i.  e.  the  moon.   Compsn  p.  355,  U  13,  p.  958, 
1.  1 1 .  Fantshawe  renders  the  paauiKe  thus,  —  •*  SiDlve  ir 
•i  non,  aidus  tibi  Juru  per  ilhid,'*  Slc 

T  find]  i.  e.  foolish,  vain. 
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The  leaves,  ^apes,  berries  of  the  best ; 

I  never  saw  so  great  a  feast. 

But,  to  my  charge.*     Here  must  I  stay, 

To  see  what  mortals  lose  their  way, 

And  by  a  false  tire,  seeming  bright. 

Train  them  in  and  leave  them  right. 

Then  must  1  watch  if  any  bo 

Forcing  of  a  chastity  ; 

If  I  tind  it,  then  in  haste 

Give  my  wreathed  horn  a  blast. 

And  the  fairies  all  will  run, 

WiUUy  tlancing  by  the  moon, 

And  will  pinch  him  to  the  bone, 

Till  his  lustful  thoughts  be  gone. 
A!ex.  Oh,  death! 

Sat.  Back  again  about  this  ground ; 

Sure,  I  liear  a  mortal  sound.  — 

I  bind  thee  by  this  powerful  spell. 

By  the  waters  of  this  well. 

By  the  glimmering  moonbeams  bright. 

Speak  again,  thou  mortal  wight ! 
Aicx.  Oh  ! 

Sat.  Here  the  foolish  mortal  lies, 

Sleeping  on  the  ground.  —  Arise  !  — 

The  i)Oor  wight  is  almost  dead  ; 

On  the  ground  his  wounds  have  bled. 

And  his  clothes  foul'd  with  his  blood : 

To  my  goddess  in  the  wood 

Will  i  lead  him,  whose  hands  pure 

Will  helj)  this  mortal  wight  to  cure. 

[Exit,  carrying  Alexis. 

I{e'ent4:r  Cloe. 
Che,    Since  I  beheld   yon  shaggy  man,  my 

breast 
Doth  pant ;  each  bush,  methinks,  should  hide  a 

beast. 
Yet  my  desire  keeps  still  above  my  fear  : 
I  would    fain    meet  some   shepherd,   knew   I 

where; 
For  from  one  cause  of  fear  I  am  most  free. 
It  is  impofwible  to  ravish  me, 
I  am  so  willing.     Here  upon  this  ground 
I  left  my  love,  all  bloody  with  his  wound  ; 
Yet,  till'that  fearful  shai>e  made  me  begone, 
Though  he  were  hurt,  1  furnish' d  was  of  one  ; 
But  now  both  lost.  —  Alexis,  si)eak  or  move. 
If  thou  hast  any  life ;  thou  art  yet  my  love  I  — 
He's  dead,  or  else  is  with  his  little  might 
Crept  from  the  bank  for  fear  of  that  ill  sprite. — 
Then,  where  art  thou  that  struck'st  my  love  r 

Oh,  stay ! 
Bring  me  thyself  in  change,  and  then  I'll  say 
Thou  hast  some  justice  :  I  will  make  thee  trim 
With  flowers  and  garlands  that  were  meant  for 

him; 
I'll  clip  thee  round  with  both  mine  arms,  as  fast 
As  I  did  mean  he  should  have  been  embrac'd. 
But  thou  art  fled.  —  What  hope  is  left  for  me  r 
I'll  run  to  Daphnis  in  the  hollow  tree. 


I  BkI,  to  my  tkmrff^  Ac]  *»  Warton  ha#  noticed  the  evi- 
dent similarity  lieiWeen  ibe  Satyr  and  the  Attendant  Spirit 
in  MiltonV  Ctmiiiti,  and  han  i^b-^erved  that  the  passage  in  the 
text  wa."  iniiuti-d  by  Uiat  p.iet  in  tb<Me  veriMW  (1.  76;. 
.—  *■  When  any,  fa«'i>urM  ofhieh  Juve, 
Chanced  tn  ^**  throiii'h  Ihii*  advenuirous  glade. 
Swift  as  the  sparkle  <»f  a  glancing  sur 
I  diout  from  beaven  to  give  hiin  afe  convoy.*  ** 

Whbb. 


Whom  '  I  did  mean  to  mock ;  though  hope  be 

small 
To  make  him  bold,  rather  than  none  at  all, 
1*11  try  him  ;  his  hcart,^  and  my  behaviour  too. 
Perhaps  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

[EtU. 

Re-enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 
SuL  Shep.  This  was  the  place.    'Twas  but  my 

feeble  sight, 
Mix'd  ^^ith  the  horror  of  my  deed,  and  night. 
That  shap'd   these  fears,   and   made  mc  rua 

away,  * 

And  lose  my  beauteous  hardly-gotten  prey.  — ' 
Speak  gentle  shepherdess  !     I  am  alone. 
And  tender  love  for  love.  —  But  she  is  gone 
From  me  tiiat,  having  struck  her  lover  dead* 
For  silly  fear  left  her  alone,  and  fled. 
And  see,  the  wounded  body  is  remov'd 
By  her  of  whom  it  was  so  well  belov'd. 
But  all  these  fancies  must  be  quite  forgot : 
I  must  lie  close  ;  here  comes  young  Perigot, 
With  subtle  Amarillis  in  the  shape 
Of  Amoret.     Pray  love,  he  may  not  scape  ! 

[RetireM. 

Ent^r  Perigot,  and  Ama.rillis  in  the  ehape  of 

Amoket. 
Amar,  Beloved  Perigot,  shew  me  some  place. 
Where   I  may  rest  my  limbs,  weak  vdth  the 

chace 
Of  thee,  an  hour  before  thou  cam'st  at  least. 
Peri,  lieshrew  my  tardy  steps  !    Here  shalt 
thou  rest. 
Upon  this  holy  bank  :  *  no  deadly  snake 
Upon  this  turf  herself  in  folds  doth  make  ; 
Here  is  no  poison  for  the  toad  to  feed ; 
Here   boldly   spread   thy   hands,   no  venom'd 

weed 
Dares  blister  them  ;  no  slimy  snail  dare  creep 
Over  thy  face  when  thou  art  fast  asleep  ; 
Here  never  durst  the  babbling  cuckoo  spit ;  * 
No  slough  of  falling  star  did  ever  hit 

2  Whom]  So  folio  1(m9.  Qtos.  "W'hoj'*  wbicb  Um 
lUiMleni  editiirs  pive. 

3  ni  trv  him  :  At.*  heart]  "  TI»o  la«t  editor*  [of  1778]  read, 
*  ril  tr>  hi!<  heart ; '  hut  Itic  old  text  i.<«  lietter  iienfle  than  the 
altcratiuii,  wliiih  a  iucn»  defect  of  metre  is  never  suAcient 
to  justify."     >Vkb£«. 

*  Upon  (Ait  lu'lv  hank^  ice]  '*  I  have  before  observed  tlimt 
thi!>  |i;i.>tfagr  oqiiah  the  most  desrriptire  beauties  of  Tbeoc- 
riiiiii  and  Vircil ;  ihtiuph  tlte  ideA<«  are  all  necathre,  tbry 
sirikr  the  iinaciii»ii«in  a«  pioa-iiif^ly,  and  perhapiv  okmv 
stnmply,  than  iKi>iiive  ones,  ^^hakrs'peare  ijften  dclifhid  in 
ffich  nefiativc  d  .<trri|Hio>i«.  Thiiis  JWtitmmmer  M^fkt*s 
7>ream,  act  ii.  the  Fair>-  iHine ; 

*  You  s|K>tic<l  snakeA  w  th  d<4ible  tongue, 
.  Thi>riiy  hnl-Fphiic^-,  bf.  not  neen  ; 

IscMb*  and  hIiiKl-uorms  du^io  wniog ; 
I  Come  n\A  near  (Hir  lair}*  queen.' 

I  Thiji  <«on|[  is  again  imitated  by  Fieti  her  in  the  none  of  the 
Kiver-G  nJ  in  the  next  [pre^irnt;  srene  ;  but  in  the  Udm  r»> 
I  ferred  t«i  above,  he  had  mi»re  immediately  in  hit  eye  Um 
I  de.<riptiiin  of  a  bank  by  Stuke-'jiearr,  in  tlie  Mime  fiiyad 

act: 
I  *  I  kn«>w  a  hank  uherr  t}>e  wild  thyrae  blowi, 

I  \Vi  ere  ox-li|>s  and  tlie  nikl.lmf  vi«»let  crow*  ; 

Quite  ovvrranti|Nrd  with  liiixri.iuit  woudbine, 
Willi  ^\l-oel  mu^k-roM^,  and  with  eciantine:... 
And  there  the  snake  thr  •  xs  her  enanielPd  nkin. 
Weed  u-ide  enini; h  i  •  w  np  a  fair>-  in.'  "     Sawaask 
&  fjrii]  "  The  la«t  edii«iT«  [U  177S'  unneceMsriljr  altor  tkn 
word  tunL    The  fnithy  inaner  «-«i>  oumoioiUy  1601  oatta 
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Upon  this  bank :  let  this  thy  cabin  be  ; 

This  other,  set  with  violets  for  me.  [  They  He  down. 

Amor.  Thou  dost  not  love  me,  Perigot. 

Peri.  Fair  maid, 
You  only  love  to  hear  it  often  said ; 
You  do  not  doubt. 

Atnar,  Believe  me,  but  I  do. 

Pert.  What,  shall  we  now  begin  a^ain  to  woo  ? 
Tis  the  best  way  to  make  your  lover  last, 
To  play  with  him  when  you  have  caught  him 
fast. 

Amar.  By  Pan  I  awear,  beloved  Perigot,^ 
And  by  yon  moon,  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  not. 
•  PerL  By  Pan  I  swear,  —  and,  if  I  faLsely  swear. 
Let  him  not  guard  my  flocks ;  let  foxes  tear 
My  earliest  lambs,  and  wolves,  whilst  I  do  sleep. 
Fall  on  the  rest ;  a  rot  among  my  sheep,  — 
I  love  thee  better  than  the  careful  ewe 
The  new-yean'd  lamb  that  is  of  her  own  hue ; 
I  dole  upon  thee  more  than  that  *  young  lamb 
Doth  on  the  bag  that  feeds  htm  from  his  dam  ! 
Were  there  a  sort  ^  of  wolves  got  in  my  fold. 
And  one  ran  after  thee,  both  young  and  old 
Should  be  devour' d,  and  it  should  be  my  strife 
To  saVe  thee,  whom  I  love  above  my  life. 

Anutr,  How  should  *  I  trust  thee,  when  I  see 
thee  choose 
Another  bed,  and  dost  my  side  refuse  ? 

Peri.    'Twas  only  that  the  chaste   thoughts 
might  be  shewn 
Twixt  thee  and  me,  although  we  were  alone. 

Amar.  Come,  Perigot   will  shew  his  power, 
that  he 
Can  make  his  Amoret,  though  she  weary  be, 
Kise  nimbly  from  her  couch,  and  come  to  his. 
Here,  take  thy  Amoret ;  embrace  and  kiss. 

[Lief  down  beside  him. 

Peri.  What  means  my  love  ? 

Anuir.  To  do  as  lovers  should. 
That  are  to  be  enjoy'd,  not  to  be  woo'd. 
ITiere's  ne'er  a  shepherdess  in  all  the  plain 
Ciui  kis9  thee  with  more  art ;  there's  none  can 

feign 
More  wanton  tricks. 

Peri,  Forbear,  dear  soul,  to  try 
Whether  my  heart  be  pure  ;  I'll  rather  die 
Than  nourish  one  thought  to  dishonour  thee. 

Amar,   Still  think'st  thou  such  a  thing   as 
chastity 
Is  amongst  women  r     Perigot,  there's  none 
That  with  her  love  is  in  a  wood  alone, 
And  would  come  home  a  maid  :  be  not  abus'd 
"\\  ith  thy  fond  *  first  belief;  let  time  be  us'd. 

[Perigot  rises. 
Why  dost  thou  rise  ? 

J*eri.  My  true  heart  thou  hast  slain  ! 

Amar,  Faith,  Perigot,  I'll  pluck  thee  down 
again. 

leave*  of  plants,  it  still  called  the  gotek^t  {or  cxxckow*i)  tpit- 
tU  ill  iskutJand  ;  and  in  Herrick'H  obemu'tf  Feast, 

*  He  tai>tet<  a  little 

Of  what  we  call  the  cuekvw*a  spUtU.**     Wbbkk. 

1  bfiueid  Ptrigoi]  8<>  the  fin*l  •Itu.    Later  edx.  **  I  loved 
Pert  jut  i  "  and  ao  the  ni..deni  ediUirx,  Weber  excepted. 

s  ikat]  80  the  three  carliettt  Aut*.    Lntir eds.  "  the  i "  and 
eo  il>e  niudern  ediiorx. 

*  »'  rt\  i.cL  ittfherd. 

4  «/iomM]  0o  tht  first  4i<i.    Later  edn.  **  tfball ;  '*  and  so 
the  iiMxiem  editors,  Weber  exrrpted. 

^Ji»md]  L  e.  fnlMli,  vain. 


Peri.  Let  go,  thou  serpent,  that  into  my  breast 
Hast  with  thy  cunning  cliv'd !  — Art  not  in  jest  ? 
Anuir.  Sweet  love,  lie  down. 
Peri.  Since  this  I  live  to  sec. 
Some  bitter  north  wind  blast  my  flocks  and  me ! 
Amar.  You  swore  you  lov'd,  yet  will  not  do 

my  will.' 
Peri,  Oh,  be  as  thou  wert  once,  I'll  love  thee 

still ! 
Amar.  I  am  as  still  I  was,  and  all  my  kind  ; 
Though  other  shows  we  have,  poor  men  to  blind. 
Peri.  Then,  here  I  end  all  love ;  and,  lest  my 
vain 
Belief  should  ever  draw  me  in  again, 
Before  thy  face,  that  hast  my  youth  misled, 
I  end  my  life  !  my  blood  be  on  thy  head  ! 

[  Offers  to  kill  himself  with  his  spear. 
Amar.  [riaing.]  Oh,  hold  thy  hands,  thy  Am- 
oret doth  cry ! 
Peri,    Thou   counsel'st    well;  first,   Amoret 
shall  die, 
That  is  the  cause  of  my  eternal  smart ! 

Amar,  Oh,  hold  !  [Exit, 

Peri.  This  steel  shall  pierce  thy  lustful  heart ! 
\Kxit,  running  after  her. 
SuU*  Shtp.   [fomingfartcard,]  Up  and  down, 
every  where, 
1  strew  the  herbs,"  to  purge  the  air  : 
Let  your  odour  drive  hence 
All  mists  that  dazzle  sense. 
Herbs  and  springs,  whose  hidden  might 
Alters  shapes,  and  mocks  the  sight, 
Thus  I  charge  ye  to  undo 
All  before  I  brought  ye  to  ! 
Let  her  fly,  let  her  scape ; 
Give  again  her  own  shape !  [Reiiret, 

Re-enter  Amarillis  in  h«r  own  shape,  and  Pebi- 
OOT  following  with  his  spear, 
Amar.  Forbear,  thou  gentle  swain  !  thou  dost 
mistake ; 
She  whom  thou  folio w'dst  fled  into  the  brake, 
And,  as  I  cross'd  thy  way,  I  met  thy  wrath  ; 
The  only  fear  of  which  near  slain  me  hath. 
Peri.  Pardon,  fair  shepherdess :  my  rage  and 
night 
Were  both  upon  me,  and  beguil'd  my  sight ; 
But  far  be  it  from  me  to  spill  the  blood 
Of  harmless  maids  that  wander  in  the  wood  ! 

[Exit  Amauillib. 

Enter  Amoret. 

Amo.  Many  a  weary  step  in  yonder  path, 
Poor  hopeless  Amoret  twice  trodden  hath. 
To  seek  her  Perigot,  yet  cannot  hear 
His  voice.  —  My  Perigot !     She  loves  thee  dear 
That  calls. 

Peri.  See  yonder  where  she  is  !  how  fair 
She  shews  !  and  yet  her  breath  infects  th«  air. 

Amo,  Mv Perigot! 

Pen,  Here! 

Amo,  Happy! 

Peri.  Hapless!  first 
It  lights  on  thee :  the  next  blow  is  the  worst. 

\  Wounds  her. 

8  th0  herbs']  Seward  and  bis  ■uceenon  print  "tbeaa 
herbs,"  —  rightly  perhaps,  thoufli  without  the  authority  of 
any  old  ed. 
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Amo,  Stay,  Perigot  I  my  love,  thou  art  un- 
just. \FalU. 
Peri.  Death  is  the  best  reward  that's  aue  to 
lust.  [Exit, 
SulL  Shep.  Now  shall  their  lore  be  crofls'd ;  for, 
being  struck,^ 
I'll  throw  her  in  the  fount,  lest  being  took 
By  some  night-traveller,  whoso  honest  care 
May  help  to  cure  her.  — 

[Aside,  afid  then  comes  forward.] 
Shepherdess,  prepare 
Yourself  to  die  ! 

Afno.  No  mercy  I  do  crave  ; 
Thou  canst  not  give  a  worse  blow  than  I  have. 
Tell  him  that  gave  me  this,  who  lov'd  him  too. 
He  struck  my  soul,  and  not  my  body  through; 
Tell  him,  when  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  be 
At  peace,  if  he  but  think  he  injur'd  me. 

SuU.  Shep.  In  this  fount  be  thy  grave.    Thou 
wcrt  not  meant. 
Sure,  for  a  woman,  thou  art  so  innocent.  — 

[Fliiigs  her  into  the  toelL 
She  cannot  scape,  for,  underneath  the  ground. 
In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound, 
Till  on  yon  side,  where  the  mom's  sun  doth  look, 
The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  brook.  [Exit. 

The  God  of  the  River  rises  toith  Amoret  in  his 
arms, 
God  of  the  R,  What  powerful  charms  my 
streams  do  bring 
Back  again  unto  their  spring. 
With  such  force  that  I  their  god, 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod, 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks  ? 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks ; 
There's  not  one  that  stays  and  feeds, 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fain  into  my  river-head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spell, 
That  till  now  none  ever  fell. 
'Tis  a  female  young  and  clear. 
Cast  in  by  some  ravisher  : 
See,  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaster  bound. 
Yet,  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 
'Tis  a  sign  of  life  and  heat.  — 
If  thou  be'st  a  virgin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure  : 
Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound,'* 

1  struck]  Fletcher  probably  wrote  "  strook,"  —a  common 
fomi  in  our  early  poetry. 

*  Taks  m  ircf  into  tJky  woitnd,  &c.]  **  This  healing  of  the 
wound  be  [Mtlton]  imitateti  in  his  diivolation  oP  Comus'a 
•poll: 

*  Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept,  of  precious  cure ; 
Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  lip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip : 

Next  this  marble  venomM  seat, 
Bmear'd  with  gums  of  glutinous  beat, 
1  touch  with  chaste  palms  uioist  and  cold. 
Now  the  spell  hath  lost  bis  hold.*    [v.  91].] 
The  two  last  of  these  lines  are  a  more  Immediate  imitation 
of  what  Clorin  afterwards  says  in  healing  Amoret's  second 
wound: 

*  With  spotless  hand  on  spotless  breast 

I  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rest.'  '*     Sbwaro. 

**  Warton,  in  his  notes  on  Comus,  has  pointed  out  nii- 

■WDUS  passages  in  Flefrher's  pastoral,  (irom  which  Milton 

look  tbe  praceM  of  dissolving  the  charm.  (Todd*i  Milton, 


From  my  watery  locks,  more  round 
Than  orient  pearl,  and  far  more  pure 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure.  — 
See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid ; 
I  must  have  this  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flower 
With  holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  power 
Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.    I  never  saw 
A  fairer  mortal.     Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber.  —  Virgin,  speak. 
Amo.  Who  hath  restor'd  my  sense,  given  m.% 
new  breath, 
And  brought  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of  death  \ 
God  of  the  R.  I  have  heal'd  thy  wounds. 
Amo.  Aye,  me ! 

God  of  the  R.  Fear  not  him  that  suocour'd 
thee. 
I  am  this  fountain's  god : '  below, 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow. 
And  'twixt  two  banks  with  osiers  set, 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet. 
Through  the  meadows  do  they  glide. 
Wheeling  still  on  every  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about, 
To  find  the  evenest  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me, 
Leaving  mortal  company. 
In  the  cool  streams  ^  shalt  thou  lie^ 
Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I : 
I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 
No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud ; 
But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 
Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 
Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen ; 
Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen, 
Will  I  give,  thy  love  to  win. 
And  a  shell  to  keep  them  in ; 
Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 
That  shall  disobey  thy  look, 
But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by. 
And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly  : 
And,  to  make  thee  understand 
How  I  can  my  waves  command. 
They  shall  bubble,  whilst  I  sing, 
Sweeter  than  the  silver  string.  [Sifi^«. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  fi?et 
Naked  in  tbe  river  sweet ;  > 

II.  p.  385,  387.)  He  has  also  observed  that  a  passage  oeoura 
in  Browne's  BriUnnia's  Pastorals,  a  poem  which  will  be 
noticed  more  particularly  in  an  ensiiiiif^  "°^*  strongly  re- 
sembling the  circumstance  of  the  river  eud  in  Fletcher  apply- 
ing drops  of  water  to  the  enchanted  Amnret,  or  of  Saorijia 
domg  the  suue  in  Corous.'  TJie  passage,  which  is  too  long 
for  insertion  in  this  place,  occurs  in  the  second  song  of  tho 
first  book."  Wkbkr. 

9  lamtku  fountain's  god,  &.C.]  **  This  beautiful  descrip- 
tion uf  a  brook,  Milton  makes  Sabrina  imitate  in  her  de- 
scription of  herself : 

*  By  the  rushy- fringed  bank. 
Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank. 

My  sliding  chariot  suys. 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azurn  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green. 
That 'In  the  channel  strays.*    [Comus,  v.  800.]  ** 

Bkwau). 
*  streams]  The  Editors  of  1778  chose  to  print  "  stream  ;'* 
and  so  Weber. 

t  sweet]  That  this  epithet  belongs  to  the  preceding  word, 
and  not  to  Amoret,  is  proved  by  a  line  at  p.  9SS, 
**  In  tliy  water  pure  and  stseaL*^ 
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Tbink  not  leach,  or  newt,  or  toed. 
Will  bite  thy  fuut,  when  thini  baet  trod  ; 
Nor  let  the  water  rininf  hieh. 
At  thou  wad*«t  in,  malce  fhee  cry 
And  flob ;  but  ever  live  with  me. 
And  not  a  wave  ehall  trouble  thee. 

Amo.  Immortal  power,  that  ruVst  this  holy 
flood, 
I  know  myself  unworthy  to  bo  woo'd 
By  thee,  a  god ;  for  ere  this,  but  for  thee, 
I  should  have  shewn  my  weak  mortality : 
Besides,  by  holy  oath  beti^-ixt  us  twain, 
I  am  bethroth'd  unto  a  shephcrd-swain. 
Whose  comely  face,  I  know,  the  gods  above 
May  make  mo  leave  to  see,  but  not  to  love. 
•     God  of  the  R.  May  he  prove  to  thee  as  true  ! 

Fairest  virgin,  now  adieu : 

I  must  make  my  waters  fly. 

Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry,' 

I  I  muat  make  mtf  waUrs  flift 

LeH  tkty  l-ace  their  channels  <fry,  &c.]  "  The  bounties 
of  the  river,  and  the  (rnitjtiule  of  the  ifhcpherdH,  are  close- 
ly [.']  imitated  by  Miltun  in  his  description  of  Sabrina : 

* Still  she  retains 

Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  ttie  herds  alooK  the  twilieht  meadows. 
Helping  all  urctiin  blasH,  and  ill-luck  signs 
That  tlie  shrewd  meddling;  elfe  delights  to  make. 
Which  she  with  precious  vial'd  liquors  heals ; 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays, 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream 
Of  pansiee,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils.' 

[Camus,  V.  843.] 
I  believe  the  reader  will  here  again  think  that  Milton  has 
more  pomp  and  sublimit}',  but  that  the  extreme  prettiness, 
delicac>',  and  ease  uf  Fletcher  is  more  consonant  to  the  {ms- 
lural,  and  consequently  mure  jdcasing.    But  this  cannot  be 
said  of  Milton's  imitation  of  Amoret's  answer,  in  which 
Fletcher  has  no  other  advantage  but  tliat  of  writing  first : 
*  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine 
Sprung  of  old  Anchises'  line, 
Hay  thy  brimmed  waves  fur  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss 
From  a  thousand  (letty  rills, 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills : 
Summer  drouth,  or  singed  air, 
Kbvw  scorch  thy  tresaes  fair, 
Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 
Thy  molten  cr^-stal  fill  with  mud  ; 
May  thy  billows  mil  ashore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore ; 
Afay  thy  lofty  head  be  crown'd 
With  many  a  tower  and  terrace  round. 
And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon  ! ' 

[v.  922.]"  Sbwabd. 
"  Warton,  in  noticing  this  imitation  of  Milton's,  quotes  a 
paifsage  from  Browne's  llntannia's  Pastorals,  whirh  bean 
so  Mrong  a  resemblance  to  the  pissages  ot  Milton  and 
Fletcher,  that  he  ob:ierves,  *  From  a  cln-ie  imrallelism  of 
thcmght  and  incident,  it  is  clear  that  either  Browne's  pas- 
t:*ral  imiutes  Fletcher's  play,  or  the  play  the  pastoral. 
Most  of  Beaumont  ami  Fletcher's  plays  appeared  after  ItilG.  ' 
But  there  is  unluckily  no  date  to  tiie  first  edition  of  the  I 
Faithfiil  Shepherdetts.  It  U  however  mentioned  in  Davies's  , 
Scourge  of  Folly,  1611.'  The  tir»«t  part  of  Browne's  poem 
appeared  in  161G ;  but  a  prefixed  address  to  the  reader  i« 
dated  June  18,  1613,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old. 
Some  parts  of  this  work,  however,  have  been  cor^ectured  to 
have  been  written  in  his  twentieth  year,  that  is,  about  1610. 
As  it  is  ascertained  that  Fletcher's  play  existed,  and  was 
acted  before  IGll,  [^^ee  \:  333  of  this  vol.]  his  claims  of  pri- 
ority are  anqiie«tionably  greater,  as  Browne's  work  must 
have  been  in  a  very  cnidn  state  at  that  time,  if  it  existed  nt 
all ;  and  Fletcher  was  not  likely  to  have  availed  himself 
of  the  mannvript  labours  of  so  yming  a  man,  if  he  ever  saw 
them.  Milton  certainly  recollected  the  pafl«age  in  Browne, 
ae  well  at  that  in  Fletcher.  Though  this  note  is  already  of  an 
unreasonable  laagtb,  I  cannot  resist  transcribing  the  parallel 
»poech  of  Marine  to  the  River-God,  from  the  former  poet: 

"May  first, 

dooch  MariiM,  vwainee  giue  lamba  to  thee ; 

▼OL.  I.  33 


And  beasts  that  come  unto  the  spring 
Miss  their  morning's  watering ; 
Which  I  would  not ;  for  of  late 
All  the  neighbour-people  sate 
On  my  bank:»,  and  from  the  fold 
Two  white  lambs  of  three  weeks  old 
Ofler'd  to  my  deity ; 
For  which  this  year  they  shall  be  free 
From  raji^ing  floods,  that  as  they  pass 
Leave  their  gravel  in  the  grass  ; 
Nor  shall  their  meads  be  overflown 
When  their  grass  is  newly  mown. 

Amo,  For  thy  kindness  to  me  shewn, 
Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 
Any  tree,  with  -windy  force, 
'Cross  thy  streams,  to  stop  thy  course ; 
May  no  beast  that  comes  to  drink, 
With  his  horns  cast  down  thy  brink ; 
May  none  that  for  thy  fish  do  look, 
Cut  thy  banks  to  dam  thy  brook  ; 
Barefoot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  streams,  -wife  nor  '  maid, 
When  the  spawns  on  stones  do  lie, 
To  wash  their  hemp,  and  spoil  the  fry  ! 

God  of  the  R,  Thanks,  virgin.     I  must  down 
again. 
Thy  wound  will  put  thee  to  no  pain : 
Wonder  not  so  soon  'tis  gone 
A  holy  hand  was  laid  upon.  [Deseendi* 

Amo,  And  I,  unhappy  bom  to  be, 
Must  follow  him  that  flies  from  me,        [ExU, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  Pari  of  the  Wood. 
Enter  Perioot. 

Peri.  She  is  untrue,  unconstant,  and  unkind ; 
She's  gone,  she's  gone  !     Blow  high,  thou  north- 
west wind. 
And  raise  the  sea  to  mountains ;  let  the  trees 
That  dare  oppose  thy  raging  fury  leese  ' 
Their  firm  foundation  ;  creep  into  the  earth. 
And  shako  the  world,  as  at  the  monstrous  birth 
Of  some  new  prodigy  ;  whilst  I  constant  stand, 

And  may  thy  floud  haue  seignorie 

or  all  floudri  else,  and  to  thv  fame 

Mei'te  greater  springs,  yet  keepe  thy  name } 

May  neuer  euet  nor  the  toade 

Within  thy  bankes  make  their  abode; 

Taking  thy  ioumey  from  the  sea, 

.Mni.^t  thou  ne'er  happen  in  thy  way 

On  niter  or  on  brimstone  myne. 

To  spoyle  thy  taste ;  this  B{iring  of  thine, 

Let  it  of  nothing  taste  but  earth, 

And  salt  conceiued  in  their  birth 

Bo  ever  fresh  ;  let  no  man  dare. 

To  spiiile  thy  fish,  make  locke  or  ware ; 

But  on  thy  marsent  still  let  dwell 

Those  flowres  which  haue  the  sweetest  smell ; 

And  let  the  dust  vpon  thy  strand 

Become  like  Tagus'  golden  sand  ! '  **  Wsaia. 
In  giving  the  preceding  quotation  horn  Browne's  Britaimia** 
Pastifralit,  Book  i.  Song  3,  Weber  only  foltowed  Warton, 
who  omitted  the  13th  and  13th  lines,  which  I  have  restored, 
though,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  understand  tbera.  AcconliDf 
to  some  bibliographers,  a  portion  of  Browne's  poem  appeand 
in  1613 ;  but  I  have  never  seen  an  edition  of  that  data, 
s  nar]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to  «  ar.'* 
s  leese]  "The  old  word  for  lose.  It  occun  in  Cliauear, 
Speneer,  and  almost  every  ancient  poet"    WsBsa. 
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Holding  this  trusty  boar-spear  in  my  hand, 
And  falling  thus  upon  it ! 

[Offers  to  fall  on  his  spear. 

Enter  Amarillis  running, 

Amar.  Stay  thy  dead- doing  hand  !  thou  art 
too  hot 
Against  thyself.     Believe  me,  comely  swain, 
If  that  thou  diest,  not  all  the  showers  of  rain 
The  heavy  clouds  send  down  can  wash  away 
That  foul  unmanly  guilt  the  world  will  lay 
Upon  thee.     Yet  thy  love  untainted  stands  ; 
Believe  me,  she  Is  constant ;  not  the  sands 
Can  be  so  hardly  '  number'd  as  she  won. 
I  do  not  trifle,  shepherd  ;  by  the  moon. 
And  all  those  lesser  lii^hts  our  eyes  do  view, 
All  that  I  told  thee,  Pcri;;ot,  is  true  : 
Then,  be  a  free  man  ;  put  away  despair 
And  will  to  die ;  smooth  gently  up  that  fair 
Dejected  forehead ;  be  as  when  thoac  *  eyes 
Took  the  first  heat. 

Peri,  Alas,  he  double  dies 
That  would  believe,  but  cannot !     'Tis  not  well 
You  keep  me  thus  from  dying,  here  to  dwell 
With  mai\y  worse  companions.     But,  oh,  death  ! 
I  am  not  yet  enamour' d  of  this  breath 
So  much  but  I  dare  leave  it ;  'tis  not  pain 
In  forcing  of  a  wound,  nor  after-gain 
Of  many  days,  can  hold  me  from  my  will : 
'Tis  not  myself,  but  Amoret,  bids  kill. 

Amar.  Stay  but  a  little,  little  ;  but  one  hour  ; 
And  if  I  do  not  shew  thee,  throuj^h  the  power 
Of  herbs  and  words  I  have,  as  dark  as  night, 
Myself  turn'd  to  thy  Amoret,  in  sight. 
Her  very  figure,  and  the  robe  she  wciurs, 
AVkh  tawny  buskins,  and  the  hook  she  bears 
Of  thine  own  carving,  where  your  names  are  set. 
Wrought  underneath  with  many  a  curious  fret,^ 
The  primrose -chaplet,  tawdry-lace,*  and  ring, 
Thou  gav'st.her  for  her  singing,  with  each  thing 
Else  that  she  wears  about  her,  let  me  feel 
The  first  fell  stroke  of  that  revenging  steel ! 

Pert.  I  am  contended,  if  there  be  a  hope. 
To  give  it  entertainment  for  the  scope 
Of  one  poor  hour.     Go ;  you  shall  find  me  next 
Under  yon  shady  beech,  even  thus  perplext,        | 
And  thus  believing.  | 

Amar,  Bind,  before  I  go. 
Thy  soul  by  Pan  unto  me,  not  to  do  ! 

Harm  or  outrageous  wrong  upon  thy  life,  ' 

Till  my  return.  \ 

Peri,  By  Pan,  and  by  the  strife 
He  had  vith  Phoebus  for  the  mastery, 
When  golden  Midas  judg'd  their  minstrelsy,         \ 
I  will  not  I  [Exeunt  seceraUy.  \ 

I  M  kardln]  "  i.  e.  with  w  much  difBcuIry."    Wcbeb.   ' 

«  those]  Altered  by  ihe  Editow  of  1778  to  "  Ihine  j  "  and 
»o  Weber. 

^  fret]  \Vcl>er  observes  that  Ihe  meaninfsor  the  word  is 
ohvioiiH,  but  that  lie  h»9  not  met  with  another  in^itance  of  ' 
ibf  u^e  a-i  a  Hub.tt  •ntive.    t^  Rirh.irdiK)h'ri  DieL  in  v. 

*  latcdr}f-lace\  i.  e.  a  Hort  of  ne<*klare,  —  bought  at  the  fair  | 
of  Siawdrj',  Saint  Awdrey,  or  Saint  Ethelr«*i.  See  Nare**«  j 
Ghfs.  in  V.  where  the  fol'uwinp  jiassage  U  cited:  "Solent  | 
Ancli:p  nnntne  muliereii  torq'icni  giiendani,  ex  tenui  et 
•ubtiii  ffericl  confectum,  culto  eestare  :  quam  Ethelrede  | 
torquom  appellamiH,  (taipdnf-taeej  for!>an  in  ejus  quod  dix-  I 
iniuii  moinoriatii  i^viz.  that  Kibelre«l  died  of  a  Bwelling  in  i 
her  throat,  which  Hhe  con>idered  am  a  judgment  for  haung  | 
been  much  addicted  in  her  viNith  to  wearing  fine  iiecJc-  ! 
laces].'*    Jfkk.  Oirp^aU,  Hik.  EccL  AmgL  Sm.  8epLp.8&,  ' 


SCENE  II.  —  The  Wood  before  Clorw'b  B<no§r  • 
—  Clorin  discovered  in  the  Bowmr. 


Enter  Satyr  carrying  ^ 

Sat.  Softly  gliding  as  I  go. 

With  this  burthen  full  of  woe. 

Through  still  silence  of  the  night, 

Guided  by  the  glow-worm's  light, 

Hither  am  I  come  at  last. 

Many  a  thicket  have  I  past; 

Not  a  twig  that  durst  deny  me. 

Not  a  bush  that  durst  descry  me 

To  the  little  bird  *  that  sleeps 

On  the  tender  spray ;  nor  creeps  * 

That  hardy  worm  with  pointed  tail. 

But  if  I  be  under  sail. 

Flying  faster  than  the  wind, 

I^eaving  all  the  clouds  behind. 

But  doth  hide  her  tender  head 

In  some  hollow  tree,  or  bed 

Of  seeded  nettles  ;  not  a  hare 

Can  be  started  from  his  fare  • 

By  my  footing  ;  nor  a  wish 

Is  more  sudden,  nor  a  fish 

Can  be  found  with  greater  ease 

Cut  the  vast  unbounded  seas, 

Leaving  neither  print  nor  sound. 

Than  I,  when  nimbly  on  the  ground 

I  measure  many  a  league  an  hour. 

But,  behold,  the  happy  power 

That  must  ease  me  of  my  charge, 

And  by  holy  hand  enlarge 

The  soul  of  this  sad  man,  that  yet 

Lies  fast  bound  in  deadly  fit : 

Heaven  and  great  Pan  succour  it !  — 

Hail,  thou  beauty  of  the  bower, 

AVhitcr  than  the  j)aramour 

Of  my  master  !     Let  me  crave 

Thy  vii'tuous  help,  to  keep  firom  grave 

This  i)oor  mortal,  that  here  lies. 

Waiting  when  the  De**tinies 

Will  undo  his  thread  of  life : 

View  the  wound,  by  cruel  knife 

Trench'd "  into  him. 

Ch.    [roininj  from   the  bower. ^   Whiat  art  thou 
call'st  me  from  my  holy  rites, 
And  with  the  feared  name  of  death  affrights 
My  tender  cnrs  ?  si>eak  me  thy  name  an^  wilL 
StU.  1  am  the  iSatyr  that  did  fill 

Your  lap  with  early  fruit ;  and  will. 

When  I  hap  to  gather  more, 

Bring  you  better  and  more  store. 

Yet  1  come  not  empty  now  : 

See,  a  blossom  from  the  bough ; 

But  bi  shrew  his  heart  that  pull'd  it. 

And  his  perfect  sight  that  cuU'd  it 

From  the  other  springing  blooms  ! 

For  a  aweeter  youth  the  grooms 

(  .Wf  a  fru.i'i  that  durst  descry  me 

To  the  li::U  bird,  6cr.]  i.  e.  Ni>t  a  bu9h  that  dar««  Kire 
notice  of,  di-=rovcr  me,  to  the  little  bird,  &.C.     The  modkem 
edit)  rs,  na  their  printing  chcw",  did  not  underatand  the  pM- 
«agc    Sir  II.  F.in:»ha\ve  rightly  renders  It,— 
*'  I)<iniii-«  queui  tetiei  tiiiiebat  omnia 
.\vi  prodere  me  Icvi,"  Slc. 
•  fare]  **  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  thif 
wt.rd  in  the  <en!»e  here  adopteil,  bef.ire.    Ftrt^  in  tbia  phee, 
gectu*  to  mean  form.^*    Ed.  1778.     It  moan^  —  fbud. 
7  Trended ^  "■  i.  e.  cut,  from  the  French  tmeker."  Wassb 
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Cannot  shew  me,  nor  the  downs, 

Nor  the  many  neighbouring  towns. 

Low  in  yonder  glade  I  found  him  ; 

Softly  in  mine  arms  I  bound  him  ; 

Hither  have  I  brought  him  sleeping 

In  a  trance,  his  wounds  fresh  weeping. 

In  remembrance  such  youth  may 

Spring  and  perish  in  a  day. 

Clo,  Satyr,  they  wrong  thee  that  do  term  thee 
rude; 
Though  thou  be'st  outward-rough  and  tawny- 

hued, 
Thy  manners  are  as  gentle  and  as  fair 
As  his  who  brags  himself  born  only  heir 
To  all  humanity.     Let  me  scerthe  wound  : 
This  herb  will  stay  the  current,  being  bound 
Fast  to  the  orifice,  and  this  restrain 
Ulcers  and  swellings,  and  such  inward  pain 
As  the  cold  air  hath  forc'd  into  the  sore  ; 
This  to  draw  out  such  putrifying  gore 
As  inward  falls. 

Sat,  Heaven  grant  it  may  do  '  good  ! 
Clo.  Fairly  wipe  away  the  blood  ; 

Hold  him  gently,  till  I  fling 

Water  of  a  viituous  spring 

On  his  temples ;  turn  him  twice 

To  the  moonbeams  ;  pinch  him  thrice  ; 

That  the  labouring  soul  may  draw 

From  his  great  eclipse. 
Sat,  I  saw 

His  eyelids  moving. 
Clo.  Give  him  breath  ; 

All  the  danger  of  cold  death 

Now  is  vanish'd  :  with  this  plaster 

And  this  unction  do  I  master 

All  the  fester'd  ill  that  may 

Give  him  grief  another  day. 
Sat.  See,  he  gathers  up  his  sprite, 

And  begins  to  hunt  for  light ; 

Now  he  gapes  and  breathes  again  : 

How  the  blood  runs  to  the  vein 

That  erst  was  empty ! 

Alex,  Oh,  my  heart ! 
My  dearest,  dearest  Cloc 
Rons  through  my  side  ! 

thing 

Pass  through  my  bowels,  sharper  than  the  sting 
Of  scorpion. 

Pan,  preserve  me !  —  WTiat  are  you  ? 

Do  not  hurt  me  :  I  am  true 

To  my  Cloc,  though  she  fly, 

And  leave  me  to  thb  destiny : 

There  sIjc  stands,  and  will  not  lend 

Her  smooth  white  hand  to  help  her  friend. 
Bnt  I  am  much  mistaken,  for  that  face 
Bears  more  austerity  and  modest  grace, 

More  reproving  and  more  awe, 

Than  these  eyes  yet  ever  saw 

In  my  Cloe.     Oh,  my  pain 

Eagerly  renews  again ! 
Give  me  your  help  for  his  sake  you  love  best. 

Ch.  Shephe  .d,  thou  canst  not  possibly  take  rest, 
Till  thou  hast  laid  aside  all  heats,  desires, 
Provoking  thoughts  that  stir  up  lusty  flres. 
Commerce  with  wanton  eyes,  strong  blood,  and 

will 
To  execute ;  these  must  be  purg'd  until 


Oh,  the  smart 
I  feel  some  pointed 


L 


1  U]  Tte modem editon print" be *" 


The  vein  *  grow  whiter;  then  repent,  and  pray 
Great  Pan  to  keep  you  from  the  like  decay, 
And  I  shall  imdertake  your  cure  with  ease : 
Till  when,  this  virtuous  plaster  will  displease 
l^our  tender  sides.     Give  me  your  hand,  and 

rise.  — 
Help  him  a  little.  Satyr ;  for  his  thighs 
Yet  are  feeble. 

Alex,  [rising.']  Sure,  I  have  lost  much  blood. 
Sat.  'Tis  no  matter ;  'twas  not  good. 

Mortal,  you  must  leave  your  wooing  : 

Though  there  be  a  joy  in  doing, 

Yet  it  brings  much  grief  behind  it ; 

They  best  feel  it,  that  do  find  it. 

Clo.  Come,  bring  him  in ;  I  will  attend  hii 

sore. — 

When  you  are  well,  take  heed  you  lust  no  more. 

[Alexis  is  led  into  the  bower. 

Sat,  Shepherd,  see,  what  comes  of  kissing ; 

By  my  head,  'twere  better  missing.  — 

Brightest,  if  there  bo  remaining 

Any  service,  without  feigning 

I  will  do  it ;  were  I  set 

To  catch  the  nimble  vdnd,  or  get 

Shadows  gliding  on  the  green, 

Or  to  steal  from  the  great  queen 

Of  fairies  ^  all  her  beauty  ; 

I  would  do  it,  so  much  duty 

Do  I  owe  those  precious  eyes. 

Clo,  I  thank  thee,  honest  Satyr.    If  the  orlea 
Of  any  other,  that  be  hurt  or  ill. 
Draw  thee  unto  them,  prithee,  do  thy  will 
To  bring  them  hither. 

Sat.  I  will ;  and  when  the  weather 

Serves  to  angle  in  the  brook,  • 

I  will  bring  a  silver  hook, 

With  a  line  of  finest  silk, 

And  a  rod  as  white  as  milk, 

To  deceive  the  little  fish  : 

So  I  take  my  leave,  and  wish 

On  this  bower  may  ever  dwell 

Spring  and  summer ! 

Clo.  Friend,  farewell. 

[Exit  Satyr.     Scene  doaee, 

SCENE   ni.—  Par^  of  the  Wood  with  the  Holy 
WeU, 
Enter  Amorbt. 
Amo.  This  place  is  ominous  ;  for  here  I  lost 
My  love  and  almost  life,  and  since  have  crost 
All  these  woods  over  ;  ne'er  a  nook  or  dell,* 
Where  any  little  bird  or  beast  doth  dwell. 
But  I  have  sought  it ;  ^  ne'er  a  bending  brow 

*  vniil  Altered  by  the  modem  editon  to  "  veinn.'* 
s  Of  fairiem]  The  modem  editon,  without  noticing  the 
insertion,  print,  "  Of  the  /etne*."    In  tlie  earlieet  eda.  the 
spelling  w  "  Payryei  j"  and  perfaapa  the  poet  meant  it  for  a 

4  nB**r  «  Tiook  or  dell^  ice]  **  Warton  has  noticed  [and 
ao  had  Seward  before  him]  the  aimilarity  of  tbe  following 
lines  in  Comus  to  those  in  the  text : 

*  I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
Andf  every  bosky  boum  from  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  anrient  neighbtrarliood ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,*  Ibc**    [v.  311.1 

Wuna. 
i  sought  U]  <*  i.  e.  searched  It  throagh.    The  folio,  [and 
tbe  three  latest  4fioa.1  and  all  the  modem  editfoaa,  mad  — 
•But  I  have  Bought  Am.' >*    Wnana. 
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Of  any  hill,  or  glade  the  wind  sings  through, 
,  Not  a  green  bank,  or  shade  where  shepherds  use 
To  sit  and  riddle,  sweetly  pipe,  or  choose 
Their  valentines,  that  I  have  miss'd,  to  find 
My  love  in.     Pcrigot !     Oh,  too  unkind, 
"Why  hast  thou  fled  me  ?  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
How  have  I  wrong' d  thee  ?  was  my  love  cdone 
To  thee  worthy  *  this  scom'd  recompence  ?    'Tis 

weU; 
I  am  content  to  feel  it.     But  I  tell 
Thee,  shepherd,  and  these   lusty  woods  shall 

hear, 
Forsaken  Amorct  is  yet  as  clear 
Of  any  stranger  fire,  as  heaven  is 
From  foul  corruption,  or  the  deep  abyss 
From  light  and  happiness ;    and  thou  mayst 

know 
All  this  for  truth,  and  how  that  fatal  blow 
Thou  gav'st  me,  never  from  desert  of  mine 
Fell  on  my  life,  but  from  suspect  of  thine, 
Or  fury  more  than  madness  :  therefore  here. 
Since  I  have  lost  my  life,  my  love,  my  dear. 
Upon  this  cursdd  place,  and  on  this  green 
That  first  divorc'd  us,  shortly  shall  be  seen 
A  sight  of  80  great  pity,  that  each  eye 
Shall  daily  spend  his  spring  in  memory 
Of  my  untimely  fall. 

Enter  Amabillis. 
Amar,  I  am  not  blind, 
Nor  is  it  through  the  working  of  my  mind 
That  this  shews  Amoret.     Forsake  me,  all 
That  dwell  upon  the  soul,  but  what  men  call 
Wonder,  or,  more  than  wonder,  miracle  ! 
For,  sure,  so  strange  as  this,  the  oracle 
Never  gave  answer  of ;  it  passeth  dreams, 
Or*  madmen's  fancy,  when  the  many  streams 
Of  new  imaginations  rise  and  fall : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  since  these  ears  heard  her  call 
For  pity  to  young  Perigot ;  whilst '  he. 
Directed  by  his  fury,  bloodily 
Lanch'd  *  up  her  breast,  which  bloodless  fell  and 

cold; 
And,  if  belief  may  credit  what  was  told. 
After  all  this,  the  Melancholy  Swain 
Took  her  into  his  arms,  being  almost  slain. 
And  to  the  bottom  of  the  holy  well 
Flung  her,  for  ever  with  the  waves  to  dwell. 
'Tis  she,  the  very  same ;  'tis  Amoret, 
And  living  yet ;  the  great  powers  will  not  let 
Their  virtuous  love  be  cross'd.  [Aside,]  —  Maid, 

wipe  away 
Those  heavy  drops  of  sorrow,  and  allay 
The  storm  that  yet  goes  high,  which,  not  de- 

prest. 
Breaks  heart  and  life  and  all  before  it  rest. 

Thy  Perigot 

Amo.  Where,  which  is  Perigot  ? 

Amar.  Sits  there  below,  lamenting  much,  God 

wot, 

»  worthy]  Altered  by  the  modern  edttora  to  "worth/* — 
**  The  conctrucrion,"  My  the  £di(ors  of  1778,  "  is  rather 
hard ;  but,  resolved  into  plain  prose,  the  meaning  is,  *  Waa 
mv  love  worth  only  this  scornful  return?'"  Wo  such 
thing :  The  meaning  is,  —  Was  my  love,  which  was  only 
yours,  worthy  of  this,  ice 

«  Orl  The  Editors  of  177R  and  Weber  printed  «  Of »» ! 

s  mktUt\  Altered  by  the  modern  editois  to  "  while.** 

*  LmeVd]  i.  e.  Lanced.  —  So  the  four  earliest  4to«.  La- 
in eda.  "LuicH" 


I  Thee  and  thy  fortune.    Go,  and  comfort  him  ; 
I  And  thou  shalt  find  him  underneath  a  brim 
Of  sailing  pines  that  edge  yon  mountain  in. 
I      Amo,  1  go,  I  run.    Heaven  grant  me  I  may 
I  win 

I  His  soul  again  !  [Eant* 

Elder  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Suit,  Shep,  Stay,  Amarillis,  stay  ! 
You  are  too  fleet ;  'tis  two  hours  yet  to  day. 
I  have  perform'd  my  promise ;  let  us  sit 
And  warm  our  bloods  together,  till  the  fit 
Come  lively  on  us. 

Amar,  Friend,  you  are  too  keen  ; 
The  morning  riseth,  and  we  shall  be  seen ; 
Forbear  a  little. 

Siiil,  Shep,  I  can  stay  no  longer. 

Amar,  Hold,  shepherd,  hold  !  learn  not  to  be 
a  wronger 
Of  your  word.     Was  not  your  promise  laid. 
To  break  their  loves  first  ? 

Suil,  Shep,  I  have  done  it,  maid. 

Amar.  No ;  they  are  yet  unbroken,  met  again, 
And  are  as  hard  to  part  yet  as  the  stain 
Is  from  the  finest  lawn. 

SulL  Shep.  I  say,  they  are 
Now  at  this  present  parted,  and  so  far 
That  they  shall  never  meet. 

Amar.  Swain,  'tis  not  so  ; 
For  do  but  to  yon  hanging  mountain  go, 
And  there  believe  your  eyes. 

SuH.  Sfiep.  You  do  but  hold 
Off  with  delays  and  trifles.  —  Farewell,  cold 
And  frozen  bashfulness,  unfit  for  men  !  — 
Thus  1  salute  thee,  virgin !  [Attempts  to  seize  her, 

Amar.  And  thus,  then, 
I  bid  you  follow  :  catch  me,  if  you  can ! 

[Exit  running, 

SuU.  Shep,  And,  if  I  stay  behmd,  I  am  no 
man  !  [Esntt  running  after  her, 

SCENE  rV.  —  ^  Dale  in  the  Wood, 
Enter  Perioot. 
Peri.  Night,  do  not  steal  away ;  I  woo  thee 
yet 
To  hold  a  hard  hand  o'er  the  rusty  bit 
That  guides  thy  *  lazy  team.     Go  back  again, 
Bootes,  thou  that  driv'st  thy  frozen  wain 
Kound  as  a  ring,  and  bring  a  second  night. 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  coming  light : 
Let  not  the  eyes  of  men  stare  on  my  fjace. 
And  read  my  falling ;  give  me  some  black  place. 
Where  never  sunbeam  shot  his  wholesome  light, 
That  I  may  sit  and  pour  out  my  sdd  sprite 
Like  running  water,  never  to  be  known 
After  the  forced  fall  and  sound  is  gone. 

Enter  Amoret. 
Amo,  This  is  the  bottom.  —  Speak,  if  thc*«i  be 
here. 
My  Perigot !    Thy  Amoret,  thy  dear. 
Calls  on  thy  loved  name. 
Peri.  What  art  thou  dare  • 


&  eiktf]  So  the  three  earliest  4to«.  Later  eds.  "  th« :  **  and 
so  Weber. 

0  What  uH  tkou  dert\  So  the  second  mnd  third  4toi.  The 
first  4to. -has,  "  fTAot  (*9«  iors ;"  the  other  eds.  read  *<  IFloC 
1  art  thoML  diraat" 
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Tread  these  forbidden  paths,  where  death  and 

care 
Dwell  on  the  face  of  darkness  ? 

Amo,  *Ti8  thy  friend, 
Thy  Amoret,  come  hither,  to  give  end 
To  these  consumings.     Look  up,  gentle  boy  : 
I  have  forgot  those  pains  and  dear  annoy 
I  suffer'd  for  thy  sake,  and  am  content 
To  be  thy  love  again.     Why  hast  thou  rent 
Those  curled  locks,  where  I  have  often  hung 
Ribbons  and  damask-roses,  and  have  flung 
Waters  distill'd,  to  make  thee  fresh  and  gay, 
Sweeter  than  nosegays  on  a  bridal  day  ? 
Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hang  thy 

face 
Down  to  thy  bosom,  letting  fall  apace 
From  those  two  little  heavens,  upon  the  ground, 
Showers  of  mure  price,  more  orient,  and  more 

round. 
Than  those  that  hang  upon  the   moon's  pale 

brow  ? 
Cease  these  complainings,  shepherd  :  I  am  now 
The  same  I  ever  was,  as  kind  and  free, 
And  can  forgive  before  you  ask  of  me  ; 
Indeed,  I  can  and  will. 

Peri,  So  spoke  my  fair  ! 
Oh,  you  great  working  powers  of  earth  and  air, 
Water  and  forming  fire,  why  have  you  lent 
Your  hidden  virtues  of  *  so  ill  intent  ? 
Even  such  a  face,  so  fair,  so  bright  of  hue, 
Had  Amoret ;  such  words,  so  smooth  and  new, 
Came  flowing  '  from  her  tongue ;  such  was  her 

eye, 
And  such  the  pointed  sparkle  that  did  fly 
Forth  like  a  bleeding  shal't ;  all  is  the  same. 
The  robe  and  buskins,  painted  hook,  and  frame 
Of  all  her  body.     Oh  me,  Amoret ! 
Amo,  Shepherd,  what  means  this  riddle  ?  who 

hath  set 
So  strong  a  diflcrence  'twixt  myself  and  me. 
That  I  am  grown  another  ?     Look,  and  see 
The  ring  thou  gav'st  me,  and  about  my  wrist 
That  curious  bracelet  thou  thyself  didst  twist 
From  those  ^  fair  tresses.  Know'st  thou  Amoret  ? 
Hath  not  some  newer  love  forc'd  thee  forget 
Thy  ancient  faith  ? 

Peri.  Still  nearer  to  my  love  ! 
These  be  the  very  words  she  oft  did  prove 
Upon  my  temper ;  so  she  still  would  take 
Wonder  into  her  face,  and  silent  make 
Signs  with  her  head  and  hand,  as  who  would 

say, 
**  Shepherd,  remember  thus  another  day." 

Amo.  Am  I  not  Amoret  ?  where  was  I  lost  ? 
Can  there  be  heaven,  and  time,  and  men,  and 

most* 
Of  these  unconstant  ?    Faith,  where  art  thou 

fled? 
Are  all  the  vows  and  protestations  dead, 
The  hands  held  up,  the  wishes,  and  the  heart  ? 
Is  there  not  ^  one  remaining,  not  a  part 


1  QT]  Altered  by  Seward  to  "  to ; "  and  su  hh  aucces- 
Gor*. 

«  pncing]  So  the  finrt  4lo.  Later  edj*.  *♦  flying  ; "  and  ao 
die  modem  editon. 

»  tko»t\  Wetor  clio*«e  to  print  "  f  hose." 

4  motij  Refers,  aa  Welwr  observes,  only  to  "  men."  The 
otbcr  editf»nt  Ktrangoiy  ini^undemuxHl  the  piuMgo. 

&  ntft]  Weber  careleatfly  printed  "  uo." 


Of  all  these  to  be  found  ?    WTiy,  then,  I  see 
Men  never  knew  that  virtue,  constancy. 

Peri,  Men  ever  were  most  blessbd,  till  cross 

fate 
Brought  love  and  women  forth,  unfortunate 
To  all  that  ever  tasted  of  their  smiles  ; 
Whose  actions  are  all  double,  full  of  wiles ; 
Like  to  the  subtle  hare,  that  'fore  the  hounds 
Makes  many  turnings,  leaps,  and  many  rotmds, 
This  way  and  that  way,  to  deceive  the  scent 
Of  her  pursuers. 

Amo,  'Tis  but  to  prevent 
Their  speedy  coming  on,  that  seek  her  fall ; 
I'hc  hands  of  cruel  men,  more  bestial, 
And  of  a  nature  more  refusing  good 
Than  beasts  themselves,  or  fishes  of  the  flood. 
Peri.  Thou  art  all  these,  and  more  than  na- 
ture meant 
W^hen  she  created  all ;  frowns,  joys,  content ; 
Extreme  fire  for  an  hour,  and  presently 
Colder  than  sleepy  poison,  or  the  sea 
Upon  whose  face  sits  a  continual  frost ; 
Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most,® 
ITien  down  again  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rise  or  falling  of  a  woman's  mind. 

Amo.  Can  there  be  any  age,  or  days,  or  time. 
Or  tongues  of  men,  guilty  so  great  a  crime 
As  wronging  simple  maid  ?     Oh,  Pcrigot, 
Thou  that  wast  yesterday  without  a  blot ; 
Thou  that  wast  every  good  and  every  thing 
That  men    call  blessdd;    thou  that  wast  the 

spring 
From  whence  our  looser  grooms  drew  all  their 

best; 
Thou  that  wast  always  just,  and  always  blest 
In  faith  and  promise ;  thou  that  hadst  the  name 
Of  virtuous  given  thee,  and  made^  good  the 

same 
Even  from  thy  cradle  ;  thou  that  wast  that  all 
That  men  delighted  in  !     Oh,  what  a  fall 
Is  this,  to  have  been  so,  and  now  to  be 
The  only  best  in  wrong  and  infamy  ! 
And  I  to  live  to  know  this  !  and  by  me, 
That  lov'd  thee  dearer  than  mine  eyes,  or  that 
Which  wc  esteem  ^  our  honour,  virgin-state ; 
Dearer  than  swallows  love  the  early  morn, 
Or  dogs  of  chase  the  sound  of  merry  horn  ; 
Dearer  than  thou  canst  love '  tliy  new  love,  if 

thou  hast 
Another,  and  far  dearer  than  the  last ; 
Dearer  than  thou  canst  love  thyself,  though  all 
The  self-love  were  within  thee  that  did  fall 
With  that  coy  swain  that  now  is  made  a  flower, 
For   whose  dear    sake    Echo   weeps    many  a 

shower  ! 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  for  my  flame  ? 
Lov'd  worthily  to  get  a  wanton's  name  ? 
Come,  thou  forsaken  willow,  wind  my  head, 
And  noise  it  to  the  world,  my  love  is  dead ! 
I  am  forsaken,  I  am  cast  away. 
And  left  for  every  lazy  groom  to  say 


*  Your  actions  rver  drioen  to  the  most]  '<  Ever  meana  at- 
vflNjT,  aiul  ihemost  uieana  the  ttl^rrmo^t,  toe  greatest  height.' 
VVener. 

7  madf]  Altered  by  the  modem  editors  to  *'  inad*rt.** 

8  ejiUem]  So  the  ftrxt  4lu.  Later  eds.  "  esteeui'd  j "  and 
ao  the  niodcrn  editonf ! 

»  caa^^t  luce]  Seward  and  the  Editors  of  1778  omitted 
these  wordj«;  nnd  (terliaprt  tliey  are  an  interi>oiation :  but 
aee  note,  p.  347. 
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I  was  unconstant,  light,  and  sooner  lost  | 

Than  the  quick  clouds  we  see,  or  the  chill  frost  | 
"When  the  hot  sun  beats  on  it !  Tell  me  yet,  j 
Canst  thou  not  love  again  thy  Amoret  ?  \ 

Peri.  Thou   art  not  worthy  of  that  blesst^d 
name ; 
I  must  not  know  thee  :  fling  thy  wanton  flame 
Upon  some  lighter  blood,  that  may  be  hot 
With  words  and  feigned  passions ;  Perigot 
Was  ever  yet  unstain'd,  and  shaU  not  now 
Stoop  to  the  meltings  of  a  borrow'd  brow. 

Atno.  Then,  hear  me,  Heaven,  to  whom  I  call 
for  right. 
And  you,  fair  twinkling  stars,  that  crown  the 

*  night ; 
And  hear  me,  woods,  and  silence  of  this  place,    j 
And  ye,  sad  hours,  that  move  a  sullen  pace ; 
Hear  me,  ye  shadows,  that  delight  to  dwell 
In  horrid  darkness,  and  ye  powers  of  hell, 
Whilst  I   breathe  out  my  last!      I   am  that 

maid, 
That  yet-untainted  Amoret,  that  play'd 
The  careless  prodigal,  and  gave  away 
My  soul  to  this  young  man,  that  now  dares  say 
I  am  a  stranger,  not  the  same,  more  vild  ;  • 
And  thus  with  much  belief  1  was  bc;j;uird  : 
I  am  that  maid,  that  have  delay' d,  denied. 
And  almost  scorn'd  the  loves  of  all  that  tried 
To  win  me,  but  this  swain  ;  and  yet  confess 
I  have  been  woo'd  by  many  with  no  less 
Soul  of  affection  ;  and  have  often  had 
Kings,  belts,  and  cracknels,'  sent  me  from  the 

lad 
That  feeds  his  flocks  down  westward ;  lambs 

and  doves 
By  young  Alexis ;  Daphnis  sent  me  gloves ; 
All  which  I  gave  to  thee ;  nor  these  nor  they 
That  sent  them  did  I  smile  on,  or  e'er  lay 
Up  to  my  after-memory.     But  why 
Do  I  resolve  to  grieve,  and  not  to  die  ? 
Happy  had  been  the  stroke  thou  gav'st,  if  home ; 
By  this  time  had  I  found  a  quiet  room. 
Where  every  slave  is  free,  and  every  breast. 
That  living  bred^  new  care,  now  lies  at  rest ; 
And  thither  will  poor  Amoiet. 

Peri.  Thou  must. 
Was  ever  any  man  so  loath  to  trust 
His  eyes  as  I  ?  or  was  there  ever  yet 
Any  so  like  as  this  to  Amoret  ? 
For  whose  dear  sake  I  promise,  if  there  be 
A  living  soul  within  thee,  thus  to  free 
Thy  body  from  it !      [  JVoitncb  her  tcith  his  spear. 

Amo.  [falli/iff.]  So,  this  work  hath  end. 
Farewell,  and  live  ;  be  constant  to  thy  friend 
That  loves  thee  next. 


1  tJiWl  i.  e.  vile:  fee  note,  p.  SMI.  Old  ed^  "wild;" 
tnd  so  tJie  modern  editors.  '*  As  loiZrf,"  sayx  Seward,  "  U 
venRe,  I  don't  reject  it,  though  I  think  it  jiroUaMe  that  the 
author's  word  was  "vild."  AcronJinp  to  VVcbcr,  "iriW 
refers  here  to  the  infidelity  and  wantonness  whirh  Perigot 
had  accused  her  of." —Compare  (among  other  pas:*age^  of 
lhe««e  playK)  a  lino  in  T%e  Maid^s  Tragedy  (p.  2j3), — 
"  this  Tild  womarj,"  —  where  the  old  eds.  have  by  a  mis- 
print, "  wild." 

»  cracknels]  "  Are,"  mvh  Weber,  "  to  this  day  ufual  In 
some  parts  of  England,  bring  a  species  of  hard  hi»cuiL" 
Cakes,  called  cracknels^  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  Lon- 
don bakers*  shoix. 

»  bred]  So  the  first  4to.  (* bread").  The  second  4to. 
"breda."    Later  eds.  "  breeds  j"  and  so  the  modem  edi- 


Enter  Satyr ;  Peridot  runt  off. 

Silt.  See,  the  day  begins  to  break, 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtle  tire ;  the  wind  blows  cold, 
Whilst  *  the  morning  doth  unfold ; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse, 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,"  that  erst  was  mute, 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay  : 
Therefore  here  I  end  my  watch. 
Le<it  the  wandering  swain  should  catch 
Harm,  or  lose  himself. 

Amo.  Ah  me ! 

Sat.  Speak  again,  whate'er  thou  be; 
I  am  ready  :  speak,  I  say  ; 
By  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
By  the  power  of  night  and  Pan, 
I  enforce  thee,  speak  again  ! 

Anio.  Oh,  I  am  most  unhappy  ! 

Sat.  Yet  more  blood  ! 
Sure,  these  wanton  swains  are  wood.' 
Can  there  be  a  hand  or  heart 
Dare  commit  so  vild '  a  part 
As  this  murder  ?     By  the  moon. 
That  hid  herself  when  tliis  was  done, 
Never  was  a  sweeter  face  : 
I  will  bear  her  to  the  place 
Where  my  goddess  keeps,*  and  crave 
Her  to  give  her  life  or  grave. 

[Ex iff  carrying  Amobet. 

SCENE  V.  —  The  Wood  before  Clouin's  Bower. 
Enter  Clorin. 
Clo.  Hero  whilst  one  patient  takes  his  rest 
secure, 
I  steal  abroad  to  do  another  cure.  — 
Pardon,  thou  buried  body  of  my  love, 
That  from  thy  side  I  dare  so  soon  remove ; 
I  will  not  prove  unconstant,  nor  will  leave 
Thee  for  an  hour  alone  :  when  I  deceive 
My  tirst-made  vow,  the  wildest  of  the  wood 
Tear  me,  and  o'er  thy  grave  let  out  my  blood ! 
I  go  by  wit  to  cure  a  lover's  pain. 
Which  no  herb  can ;  being  done,  I'll  come  again. 

[ExU. 

Enter  Tiienot. 
The.  Poor  shepherd,  in  this  shade  for  ever  lie. 
And  seeing  thy  fair  Clorin's  cabin,  die  ! 

[Lying  down. 
Oh,  hapless  love,  which  being  answer' d,  ends ! 
And,  as  a  little  infant  cries  and  bends 
His  tender  brows,  when,  rolling  of  his  eye. 
He  hath  espied  something  that  glisters  nigh. 
Which  he  would  have,  yet,  give  it  him,  away 
He  throws  it  straight,  and  cries  afresh  to  play 


4  WhUst]  Altered  by  the  modem  editors  to  "  While." 
6  Tke  early  larky  &r.]  Seward  (whose  note  is  retained  by 
his  successors)  cites,  a-*  an  imilaiion  of  this  pAMiage,  soma 
lines  from  Miluui's  JJAlU^rOy  which  only  resemble  it  iu  the 
!  mention  of  the  lark. 

6  row/]  "  I.  e.  mad."    Wkbkiu 
!      T  rild]  So  the  three  earliest  4to8.    Later  eds.  »*vil«i»» 
I  and  so  the  modern  editors.    See  note,  p.  201. 
I      8  ik<«^]  "  L  e.  dwells,  resides."    WsBaa. 
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With  Bometbing  else ;  such  my  affection,  set 
On  that  which  I  should  loathe,  if  I  could  get. 

Re-enter  Clouin. 

Clo,  See,  where  he  lies !   Did  ever  man  but  he 
Love  any  woman  for  her  constancy 
To  her  dead  lover,  which  she  needs  must  end 
Before  she  can  allow  him  for  her  friend, 
And  be  himself  must  neerls  the  cause  destroy 
For  which  he  loves,  before  be  can  enjoy  r 
Poor  shepherd,  Heaven  ^rant  I  at  once  may  free 
Thee  from  thy  pain,  and  keep  my  loyalty  !  — 

[A»ide, 
Shepherd,  look  up. 

The.  Thy  brightness  doth  amaze ; 
So  Phoebus  may  at  noon  bid  mortals  gnze ; 
Thy  glorious  constancy  appears  so  bright, 
I  dare  not  meet  the  beams  with  my  weak  sight. 

Cto.  Why  dost  thou  pine  away  thyself  for 
me? 

The.  Why  dost  thou  keep  such  spotless  con- 
stancy ? 

Cto.  Thou  holy  shepherd,  see  what  for  thy 
sake 
Clorin,  thy  Clorin,  now  dare  undertake. 

The,  ^tcurting  tip.]  JStay  there,  thou  constant 
Clorin  !  if  there  be 
Yet  any  part  of  woman  left  in  thee. 
To   make    thee  light,  think  yet   before   thou 
speak. 

Clo,  See,  what  a  holy  vow  for  thee  I  break  ; 
I,  that  already  have  my  fame  far  spread 
For  being  constant  to  my  lover  dead. 

The,  Think  yet,  dear  Clorin,  of  your  love; 
how  true. 
If  you  had  died,  he  would  have  been  to  vou. 

Clo,  Yet,  all  I'll  lose  for  thee 

The.  Think  but  how  blest 
A  constant  woman  is  above  the  rest ! 

Clo,  And  offer  up  myself,  here  on  this  groimd, 
To  bo  dispos'd  by  thee. 

The.  AVhy  dost  thou  wound 
His  heart  with  malice  against  women  more, 
That  hated  all  the  sex  but  thee  before  r 
How  much  more  pleasant  had  it  been  to  mo 
To  die  than  to  behold  this  change  in  thee  ! 
Yet,  yet  return ;  let  not  the  woman  sway ! 

Ch.  Insult  not  on  her  now,  nor  use  delay, 
Who  for  thy  sake  hath  ventur'd  all  her  fame. 

The,  Thou  hast  not  ventur'd,  but  bought  cer- 
tain shame  : 
Your  sex's  curse,  foul  falsehood,  must  and  shall, 
I  see,  once  in  your  lives,  light  on  you  all. 
I  hate  thee  now.     Yet  turn  ! 

Clo.  Be  just  to  me  : 
Shall  I  at  once  lose  both  *  my  fame  and  thee  ? 

The.  Thou  hadst  no  fame ;  that  which  thou 
didst  like  good 
Was  but  thy  appetite  that  sway'd  thy  blood 
For  that  time  to  the  best ;  for  &s  a  blast 
That  through  a  house  comes,  usually  doth  cast 
Things  out  of  order,  yet  by  chance  may  come, 
And  blow  some  one  thing  to  his  i)ropcr  room, 
So  did  thy  appetite,  and  not  thy  zeal, 
Sway  thee  by  chance  to  do  some  one  thing  well. 
Yet  turn ! 


Clo.  Thou  dost  but  try  me,  if  I  would 
Forsake  thy  dear  embraces  for  my  old 
Love's,  thouj^h  he  were  alive :  but  do  not  fear. 
The.  I  do  contemn  thee  now,  and  dare  come 
I  near. 

And  gnze  upon  thee  ;  for  methinks  that  grace, 
I  Austerity,  which  sate  upon  that  face, 
I  Ls  Rone,  and  thou  like  others.     False  maid,  see, 
This  is  the  gain  of  foul  inconstancy  !  [Exit, 

Clo.  'Tis   done :  —  great  Pan,   I    give    thee 
thanks  for  it !  — 
What  art  could  not  have  heol'd  is  cur'd  by  wit. 

Re-enter  The  not. 
27?f. .Will  you  be  constant  yet?  will  you  re- 
move 
Into  the  cabin  to  your  buried  love  ? 

Clo.  No,  let  me  die,  but  by  thy  side  remain. 
2'he.  There's  none  shall  know  that  thou  didst 
ever  stain 
Thy  worthy  strictness,  but  shalt  honour'd  be, 
And  I  will  lie  again  under  this  tree, 
And  j)inc  and  die  for  thee  with  more  deUght 
Than  I  have  sorrow  now  to  know  thee  light. 
Clo.  I^et  me  have  thee,  and  1*11  be  where  thou 

wilt. 
The.  Thou  art  of  women's  •  race,  and  full  of 
guilt. 
Farewell  all  hope  of  that  sex  !  Whilst  I  thought 
ITiere  was  one  good,  I  fear'd  to  find  one  naught : 
But  since  their  minds  I  all  alike  espy. 
Henceforth  I'll  choose,  as  others,  by  mine  eye. 

[ExU, 
Clo.  Blest  be  ye  powers  that  gave  such  quick 
redress, 
And  for  my  labours  sent  so  good  success  ! 
I  rather  choose,  though  I  a  woman  be. 
He  should  speak  ill  of  all  than  die  for  me. 

[Ecit  into  the  boto&r. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L  — ^  Filiate, 
Enter  Priest  of  Pan  and  Old  Shepherd. 
Prtfst.  Shepherds,  rise,  and  shako  off  sleep  ! 

Sec,  the  blushing  thorn  doth  peep 

Through  the  windows,  whilst*  the  sun 

To  the  mountain-tops  is  run. 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 

With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 

Greater  by  his  climbing  still. 

Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 

Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field  ! 

Clasp  your  cloaks  fast,  lest  they  yield 

To  the  bitter  north-cast  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 

Who  lay  longest,  that  she  may 

Go  witliout  a  friend  all  day  ; 
I      Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 
]      Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay  : 

So,  unfold,  and  then  away ! 
I  What,   not   a  shepherd  stirring  ?      Sure,   the 

grooms 
!  Have  found  their  beds  too  easy,  or  the  rooms 


1  lM€  hetk]  8o  the  t«ro  earliest 
low  i "  and  so  the  modem  editoia. 


4toii.    Later  eds.  '<both 


I 


2  vomrn^ji]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "  woman's." 

>  lehiUt]  Altered  by  the  modem  oditora  to  '*  while  " 
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FiU'd  1%-ith  such  new  delight  and  heat,  that  they 
Have  both  forgot  their  huns^y  sheep  and  day. 
Knock,  that  they  may  remember  what  a  shame 
Sloth  and  neglect  lays  on  a  shepherd's  name. 
Old  S/tejt.  [aJ'Ur  hiocking  at  »<rteral  doors.]  It  is 
to  little  purpose  ;  not  a  swain 
This  night  hath  kno^%'n  his  lo<l^n^  here,  or  lain 
Within  these  cotes  :  the  woods,  or  some  near 

town 
That  is  a  neijrhbour  to  the  bordering  down, 
Hath  drawn  tiiem  thither,  't>out  M)nie  lusty  sport, 
Or  spiced  wa«':»ail-bowl,'  to  which  rc'.ort 
All  the  youns:  men  and  maids  ot  many  a  cote, 
"Whilst   the   trim   minstrel   strikes    his    merry 
note. 
Prieit.  <iod  pardon  sin  I  —  Shew  me  the  way 
that  leads 
To  any  of  their  haunts. 

Old  Shep.  This  to  the  meads. 
And  that  down  to  the  woods. 

Priest.  Then,  this  for  me. 
Come,  shepherd,  let  me  crave  your  company. 

[Exeu/U. 

SCENE  n.  —  The  Wood  before  Clouix's  Botcer : 
Clouin  and  Alexis  dittorered  in  the  botcer ;  at 
the  side  of  the  staffe^  a  holiow  tree^  in  tchich  are 
Cloe  and  Dapums.  J 

Ch.  Xow  your  thoughts  are  almost  pure, 

And  your  wound  be:^ns  to  cure ; 

Strive  to  banish  all  that's  vain, 

I.«st  it  should  break  out  again. 

Aleje.  Eternal  thanks  to  thee,  thou  holy  maid  I 
I  find  my  former  wandering  thoughts  well  staid 
Through  thy  wise  precepts;  and  my  outward 

pain 
By  thy  choice  herbs  is  almost  gone  again  : 
Thy  sex's  vice  and  virtue  are  reveal* d 
At  once  ;  for  what  one  hurt  another  heal'd. 

Clo.  May  thy  grief  more  appease  1  ' 

Relapses  are  the  worst  disease. 

Take  heed  how  you  in  thought  offend ; 

So  mind  and  body  both  will  mend. 

EfUer  Satyr,  camjing  Amoret.  ' 

Amo,  Be'st  thou  the  wildest  creature  of  the 
wood. 
That  bear'st  me  thus  away,  drown'd  in  my  blood 
And  djHng,  know  I  cannot  injur'd  be  ; 
I  am  a  maid  ;  let  that  name  fight  for  me. 
Sat.  Fairest  virgin,  do  not  fear 
Me,  that  doth  thy  body  bear. 
Not  to  hurt,  but  heal'd  to  be ; 
Men  arc  ruder  far  than  we.  — 
See,  fair  goddess,  in  the  wood 
lliey  have  let  out  yet  more  blood  : 
Some  savage  man  hath  struck  her  breast. 
So  soft  and  white,  that  no  wild  bea-st 
Dur-jt  have  touch'd,  a"*leep  or  'wake  : 
So  sweet,  that  adder,  newt,  or  snake, 
Would  have  lain,  from  arm  to  arm, 
On  her  bosom  to  be  warm 


1  wm*sail-iH>tel\  *•  Tlii*  alliidrs  to  ihc  ancient  cu-!ti>m  of 
wa»«ailinz,  or  ei.iiie  abr.m  ihr  viUaco,  particul  irly  diirine  the 
Cbrbtiiia-t  hulidavx.  raMu>inz  and  danrinz.  The  ingredi- 
ent8i<r  the  tMjui  were  ;<pi<:«d  ale  vr  wine,  with  m gar  and 
routed  applet,  4tc"    Webba.  | 


All  a  ni<;ht,  and,  being  hot. 
Gone  away,  and  stung  her  not. 
Quickly  clap  herbs  to  her  breast. 
A  man,  sure,  is  a  kind  of  beast. 

Clo.  With  spotless  hand  on  spotlea  1 
I  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rcrt : 
Which  till  it  heal  thee,  there  will  faide^ 
If  both  be  pure ;  if  not,  off  slide.  — 
See,  it  falls  off  from  the  wound  : 
Shepherdess,  thou  art  not  sound* 
Full  of  lust. 

Sat.  Who  would  have  thought  it  r 
So  fair  a  face  ! 

Clo.  Why,  that  hath  brought  it. 
Anio.  For  aught  I  know  or  think,  these  ' 
my  last. 
Yet,  Pan  so  help  me  as  my  thoughts  are  chaste ! 

Clo.  And  so  may  Pan  bless  this  my  cnxc^ 
As  all  my  thoughts  are  just  and  pure ! 
Some  uncleanncss  nigh  doth  lurk. 
That  will  not  let  my  medicines  work.  — 
Satyr,  search  il'  thou  can'st  find  it. 

•Sa^.  Here  away  methinks  I  wind  it: 
Stronger  yet.  —  Oh,  here  they  be  ; 
Uere,  here,  in  a  hollow  tree. 
Two  fond  *  mortals  have  I  found. 

Clo.  Bring  them  out ;  they  are  unsoand. 

Sat.  [hrin(fintj  otU  Cloe  anj  Daphxis.]      By 
the  fingers  thus  I  i^-ring  ye ; 
To  my  goddess  thus  I  bring  ye. 
Strife  Ls  vain,  come  gently  in-  — 
I  scented  them ;  they're  full  of  sin. 

Clo.  llold,  Satyr ;' take  this  glass, 
Sprinkle  over  all  the  place. 
Purge  the  air  from  lustful  breath. 
To  save  this  shepherdess  from  death : 
And  stand  vou  still  whilst  I  do  dress 
Her  wound,  for  fear  the  pain  increase. 

Sat.  From  this  glass  I  throw  a  drop 
Of  crystal  water  on  the  top 
Of  ever}'  grass,  on  flowers  a  pair : 
Send  a  fume,  and  keep  the  air 
Pure  and  wholesome,  sweet  and  blest. 
Till  this  \-irgin's  wound  be  drest. 

Clo.  Satyr,  help  to  bring  her  in. 

Sat.  By  Pan,  I  think  she  hath  no  nn, 
[Carrying  Amoret  intoths  I 
She  is  so  light.  —  Lie  on  these  leaves. 
Sleep,  that  mortal  sense  deceives. 
Crown  thine  eyes  and  ease  thy  pain ; 
Mayst  thou  soon  be  well  again  ! 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  the  shepherd  near; 
Try  him,  il  his  mind  Im?  clear. 

Sit.  Shepherd,  come. 

Daph.  My  thoughts  are  pure. 

Sat.  The  better  trial  to  endure. 

Clo.  In  this  flame  ^  his  tin£:er  thrust. 
Which  will  bum  him  if  he  lust ; 


'  fntd"   i.  c.  fiM^li^h. 

»  /«  rVtw  (f/jiiK,  Acr.J  "  This  wa-j  ntA.  a<  Mr.  Sewanl  mp. 
po«e<(.  a  thin-  lesend,  but  a  Mj(teniTitiun  derived  fn^n  tbe 
oriloal  oftlie  friidal  ti:nes.     F.-r  firther  infttnnati«kQ  respect- 
in;!  \\i\*  <in;nil.-ir  ir.al,  I  refer  the  re.ider  t'>  a  ciirii-uji  nute  ia 
Mr.  .'^r.nN  f^dition  of  Sir  Tri»rroin,  t}ti  edit.  [x.  314.    Similar 
t(t  tti^  linv-i  in  the  text  a>>  Sewani  had  already  rentarked^  an 
the  f.ilIo\viri*r,  whioh  «>ccurin  tbe  Merr\'  Wives  oi  \Vin«lKMr 
*  With  trial  lire  ti»orh  me  hi*  fireer  end  ; 
If  he  he  chi-te,  the  fljine  will  bnck  de^c^nd, 
.\nd  piit  him  ii>  do  pain  ;  b'>t  if  he  start. 
It  U  tbe  iUah  of  a  comiplcd  heart.'  *"    Ws 
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But  if  not,  away  will  turn, 

As  loath  unspotted  flesh  to  hum.  — 

[Satyr  applie*  DAvnsJB'sJinffer  to  the  taper. 
See,  it  gives  back  ;  let  him  go. 

Sat,  Farewell,  mortal :  keep  thee  so.* 

[Exit  Daphnis. 
Stay,  fair  n3rmph  ;  fly  not  so  fast ; 
We  must  try  if  you  be  chaste.  — 
Here's  a  hand  that  quakes  for  fear ; 
Sure,  she  will  not  prove  so  clear. 

Clo,  Hold  her  finger  to  the  flame ; 
That  will  yield  her  praise  or  shame. 

Sat,  To  her  doom  she  dares  not  stand 

[Applies  QiJOY*%Jinger  to  the  taper. 
But  plucks  away  her  tender  hand ; 
And  the  taper  darting  sends 
His  hot  beams  at  her  fingers'  ends. 
Oh,  thou  art  foul  within,  and  hast 
A  mind,  if  nothing  else,  unchaste  ! 
Alex,  Is  not  that  Cloe  ?   'Tis  my  love,  'tis  she  ! 
Cloe,  fair  Cloe ! 

Cloe,  My  Alexis  ! 

Alex,  He. 

Cloe,  Let  me  embrace  thee. 

Clo.  Take  her  hence, 
Lest  her  sight  disturb  his  sense. 

Alex,  Tadke  not  her ;  take  my  life  first ! 

Clo,  See,  his  wound  again  is  burst : 
Keep  her  near,  here  in  the  wood, 
Till  I  have  stopt  these  streams  of  blood 

[Satyr  leads  off  Cloe. 
Soon  again  he  ease  shall  find. 
If  I  can  but  still  his  mind. 
This  curtain  '  thus  I  do  display, 
To  keep  the  piercing  air  away. 
[Draws  a  curtain  before  the  bower.  Scetie  closes, 

SCENE  ra.  — ^  Pasture, 
Enter  Old  Shepherd  and  Priest  of  Pan. 

Priest,  Sure,  they  are  lost  forever :  'tis  in  vain 
To  find  them  out  with  trouble  and  much  pain, 
That  have  a  ripe  desire  and  forward  will 
To  fly  the  company  of  all  but  ill. 
What  shall  be  counsell'd  now  ?  shall  we  retire. 
Or  constant  follow  still  that  first  desire 
We  had  to  find  them  ? 

Old  Shep.  Stay  a  little  while  ; 
For,  if  the  morning's  mist  do  not  beguile 
My  sight  with  shadows,  sure  I  see  a  swain ; 
One  of  this  joUy  troup's  come  back  again. 

Enter  Thenot. 
Priest.  Dost  thou  not  blush,  young  shepherd, 
to  be  known 


»  FareveUf  mortal:  kerp  thee  sp.]  That  neitlier  l?ir  R. 
FanKliawe  Tooe  hi!*  Latin  rraiii*l<itiun  of  thU  drama)  nor  any 
of  the  rnoaem  editoiM  ahould  have  perceived  that  these 
wonl4,  though  given  in  tlie  old  edit,  to  Clitrin,  could  only 
belong  to  one  who  was  not  a  mortal,  in  altoectlier  unaccount- 
able. Ci>mpare,  among  Kveral  others  tliat  might  be  cited, 
the  fuUowing  vpeecheu  or  the  8atyr : 

"  Here  the  foolioh  mortal  lies."    p.  254. 
**  Mortal,  you  mart  leave  your  woomg."    p.  259 
**  Two  fond  mortals  have  1  found."    p.  264. 
"  Mortal,  Hure, 
*T1s  the  blood  of  maiden  pure."    p.  267. 
s  This  nnisM.  kx.]  The  want  of  m(«vable  painted  sce- 
nery in  the  Mriy  tbeatrea  probably  forced  this  expedient 
upoo  the  poet 
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Thus  without  care  leaving  thy  flocks  alone, 
And  following  what  desire  and  present  bloiod 
Shapes  out  betbre  thy  burning  sense  for  good  ; 
Having  forgot  what  tongue  hereafter  may 
Tell  to  the  world  thy  falling  off",  and  say 
Thou  art  regardless  both  of  good  and  shame, 
Spurning  at  virtue  and  a  virtuous  name  ? 
And  like  a  glorious  ^  desperate  man,  that  buys 
A  poison  of  much  price,  by  which  ho  dies. 
Dost  thou  lay  out  for  lust,  whose  only  gain 
Is  foul  disease,  with  present  age  ♦  and  pain. 
And  then  a  grave  ?  These  be  the  fruits  that  grow 
In  such  hot  veins,  that  only  beat  to  know 
"VNIierc  they  may  take  most  ease,  and  grow  am- 
bitious 
Through  their  own  wanton  fire  and  pride  deli- 
cious. 

The,  Right  holy  sir,  I  have  not  known  this 
night 
\\Tiat  the  smooth  face  of  mirth  was,  or  the  sight 
Of  any  looseness  ;  music,  joy  and  ease. 
Have  been  to  me  an  bitter  drugs  to  please 
A  stomach  lost  with  weakness,  not  a  game 
That  I  am  skilled  at  throughly :  *  por  a  dame. 
Went  her  tongue  smoother  than  the  feet  of  time 
Her  beauty  ever-living  like  the  rhyme 
Our  blessed  Tityrus  •  did  sing  of  yore ; 
No,  were  she  more  enticing  than  the  store 
Of  fruitful  summer,  when  the  loaden  tree 
Bids  the  faint  traveller  be  bold  and  free ; 
'Twere  but  to  me  like  thunder  'gainst  the  bay,^ 
Whose  lightning  may  enclose,  but  never  stay 
Upon  his  charmed  branches ;  such  am  I 
Against  the  catching  flames  of  woman's  eye. 

Priest.  Then,  wherefore  hast  thou  wander'd  ? 

The.  'Twas  a  vow 
That  drew  me  out  last  night,  which  I  have  now 
Strictly  perform'd,  and  homewards  go  to  give 
Fresh  pasture  to  my  sheep,  that  they  may  live. 

Priest.  'Tis  good  to  hear  you,  shepherd,  if  the 
heart 
In  this  well-sounding  music  bear  his  part. 
Where  have  you  left  the  rest  ? 

The.  I  have  not  seen. 
Since  yesternight  we  met  upon  this  green 
To  fold  our  flocks  up,  any  of  that  train  ; 
Yet  have  I  walk'd  those  woods  roimd,  and  have 

lain 
All  this  long  night "  under  an  ag^d  tree ; 
Yet  neither  wandering  shepherd  did  I  see, 


8  gloriotu\  "  In  this  place,  bears  the  same  senm  as  the 
French  adjective  glorieux.  which  signiflea  proud,  vom.** 
Ed.  1778. 

<  present  age]  i.  e.,  as  Seward  rightly  explained  it,  ui 
early  old  ase.  The  Editors  of  1778  printed  "ache,"  — 
Sympson  having  previously  propofied  "  achei!>." 

6  throughly]  Weber  rhose  to  print  *•  thoroughly." 

0  our  blessed  TUyras]  "  Mr.  8ympson  would  suppose  that 
Hpcnscr  is  meant  here,  out  I  happen  to  dissent  frum  him  in 
x\u9 ;  fir.-'t,  because  8pcn.*ier  died  but  a  few  years  before  this 
play  was  wrote,  and  tlio  expression  of  yore  seems  to  imply 
an  c.irlier  date ;  secondly,  because  Tityrus  is  the  name 
which  Hpenser  had  in  all  his  pastorals  given  to  Chaucer, 
and  as  Fletcher  frequently  imitates  those  pastorals,  I  doubt 
not  but  Chaucer  was  here  intended ;  particularly  as  Spen- 
ser is,  I  believe,  afterwards  mentioned  with  still  greater 
honour  than  Chaucer  is  here."    Skwabd. 

7  thunder  Against  the  bay]  "This  property  was  anciently 
ascribed  to  the  UukrtW  Webcs.  Bay  is  used  here  for 
laurel 

8  Jill  thin  long  night]  So  the  first  4to.  The  second  4lo. 
hsLH  **jSU  thi^  night**  Later  eds.  have  **Aa  this  samt 
night  { "  and  so  the  modem  editon 
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Or  shepherdess  ;  or  drew  into  mine  ear 
The  sound  of  living  thing,  unless  it  were 
The  nightingale,  among  the  thick-loav'd  spring 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 
WTiole  nights  away  in  mourning  ;  or  tlie  owl. 
Or  our  great  enemy,*  that  still  cloth  howl 
Against  the  moon's  cold  beams. 

Priest    Go,  and  beware 
Of  after-falling. 

The.  Father,  'tis  my  care.  [Exit. 

Enter  Daphxis. 

Old  Shep.  Here  comes  another  straggler ;  sure, 
1  see 
A  shame  in  this  young  shepherd.  —  Daphnis  ? 

Daph.  He. 

Priest.   Where  hast  thou  left  tlie  rest,  that 
shoi^d  have  been 
Long  before  this  grazing  upon  the  green 
Their  yet-imprison'd  flocks  ? 

Daph.  Thou  holy  man. 
Give  me  a  little  breathing,  till  I  can 
Be  able  to  unfold  what  1  have  seen ; 
Such  horror,  that  the  like  hath  never  been 
Known  to  the  ear  of  shepherd.     Oh,  my  heart 
Labours  a  double  motion  to  imjmrt 
So  heavy  tidings  !     You  all  know  the  bower 
Where  the  chaste  Clorin  lives,  by  wliose  great 

power 
Sick  men  and  cattle  have  been  often  cur'd ; 
There  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  assur'd  * 
To  lusty  Perigot,  bleeds  out  her  life. 
Forc'd  by  some  iron  hand  and  fatal  knife ; 
And,  by  her,  young  Alexis. 

Enter  Amarillis,  running, 

Amar,  If  there  be 
Ever  a  neighbour-brook  or  hollow  tree. 
Receive  my  body,  close  me  up  from  lust 
That  follows  at  my  heels  !     Be  ever  just. 
Thou  god  of  shepherds,  Pan,  for  her  dear  sake 
That  loves  the  rivers'  brinks,   and  still    doth 

shake 
In  cold  remembrance  of  thy  quick  pursuit ; 
Let  me  be  made  a  reed,  and,  ever  mute. 
Nod  to  the  water's  fall,  whilst  every  blast 
Sings  through  my  slender  leaves   that  I  was 
chaste  ! 

Priest.  This  is  a  night  of  wonder.  —  Amarill, 
Be  comforted  :  the  holy  gods  are  still 
Revengers  of  these  wrongs. 

Amar.  Thou  blessiid  man. 
Honour' d  upon  these  plains,  and  lovd  of  Pan, 
Hear  me,  and  save  from  endless  infamy  ' 
My  yet-unblasted  flower,  virginity  ! 
By  all  the  garlands  that  have  crown'd  that  head. 
By  thy  chaste  office,  and  the  marriage-bed 
That  still  is  bless'd  by  thee ;  by  all  the  rites 
Due  to  our  god,  and  by  those  virgin-lights 
That  burn  before  his  altar  ;  let  me  not 
Fall  from  my  former  state,  to  gain  the  blot 

I  our  great  enemy^  »*  i.  e.  the  wolf."     Ed.  1777. 

«  uMsvr^d]  i.  e.  affianced. 

•  Hear  mty  and  save  from  endless  infampy  Sec]  "These 
lines  \kh  Warton  had  noticed]  may  bo  compared  with  the 
following  in  Milton'H  Comus : 
*  By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 

Upon  thy  streams  with  wayward  glance,'  "  &c    [v.  883.] 


That  never  shall  be  purged  !     I  am  not  now 

That  wanton  Amarillis  :  here  I  vow 

To  Heaven,  and  thee,  grave  father,  if  I  mmy 

Scape  this  unhappy  night,  to  know  the  day 

A  \'irgin,  never  after  to  endure 

The  tongues  or  company  of  men  unpure ! 

I  hear  him  come ;  save  me ! 

Privst.  Retire  a  while 
Behind  this  bush,  till  wo  have  known  that  Tile 
Abuser  of  young  maidens.  [They  retire* 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shep.  Stay  thy  pace. 
Most  loved  Amarillis  :  let  the  chase 
Grow  calm  and  milder  ;  fly  me  not  so  last : 
I  fear  the  pointed  brambles  have  unlac'd 
Thy  golden  buskins.     Turn  again,  and  see 
Thy  sliepherd  follow,  that  is  strong  and  free. 
Able  to  i;ivo  thee  all  content  and  ease  : 
I  am  not  bashful,  A-irgin  ;  I  can  please 
At  tirst  encounter,  hug  thee  in  mine  arm, 
And  give  thee  many  kisses,  soft  and  warm 
As  those  the  sun  prints  on  the  smiling  cheek 
Of  plums  or  mellow  peaches;  I  am  sleek 
And  smooth  as  Neptune  when  stem  ^olus 
Locks  up  his  surly  winds,  and  nimbly  thus 
Can   shew  my  active  youth.    Why  dost  thou 

tly? 
Remember,  Amarillis,  it  was  I 
That  kill'd  Alexis  for  thy  sake,  and  set 
An  everlasting  hate  'twixt  Amoret 
And  her  beloved  Perigot ;  'twas  I 
That  drovTr.'d  her  in  the  well,  where  she  most 

lie 
Till  time  shall  leave  to  be.     Then,  turn  again. 
Turn  with  thy  open  arms,  and  clip  *  the  swain 
That  hath  perform'd  all  this ;  turn,  turn,  I  say ; 
I  must  not  be  deluded. 

Priest,  [coming  forward. \  Monster,  stay  ! 
Thou  that  art  like  a  canker  to  the  state 
Thou  liv'st  and  breath'st  in,  eating  with  de- 
bate » 
Through  every  honest  bosom,  forcing  still 
The  veins  of  any  that  may  serve  thy  "will ; 
Thou  that  hast  off'ercd  with  a  sinful  hand 
To  seize  upon  this  virgin,  that  doth  stand 
Yet  trembling  here ! 

Sull.  Shep.  Good  holiness,  declare 
What  liad  the  danger  been,  if  being  bare 
I  had  embrac'd  her  ;  tell  me,  by  your  art. 
What  coming  wonders  would  that  sight  im- 
part ? 

Priest.  Lust  and  a  branded  soul. 

Stdl.  Shep.  Yet,  tell  me  more ; 
Hath  not  our  mother  Nature,  for  her  store 
And  great  cncrcase,  said  it  is  good  and  just, 
And  will'd  ®  that  every  living  creature  must 
Beget  his  like  ? 

Priest.  You're  better  read  than  I, 
I  must  confess,  in  blood  and  lechery.  — 
Now  to  the  bower,  and  bring  this  beast  along. 
Where  he  may  sufier  penance  for  his  wrong. 

[ExeutU. 


♦  dip]  I.  e.  embrace. 

&  eating  irtfA  debate]  "  The  word  dehaUy  in  this  place,  is 
lived  in  tlie  ttenne  of  »trife,  or  pcrhapti  hatred."  VVcBsa 
Discord,  contention. 

0  iri/i'dl  SotheflrBt4ta    The  second  4to.  "  wilL" 
cds.  "  wills  i "  and  ao  the  modem  editors. 


SCENE  IV.  —  Part  of  the  Wood. 
Enter  Pebioot,  with  his  hand  bloody. 
Peri.  Here  will  I  wash  it  in  the  *  morning's  dew, 
Which  she  on  every  little  f^rass  doth  strew 
In  silver  drops  against  the  sun's  appear  : 
Tis  holy  water,  and  will  make  me  clear. 
My  hand  wiU  not  he  cleans* d.  —  My  wronged 

love, 
If  thy  chaste  spirit  in  the  air  yet  move, 
Look  mildly  down  on  him  that  yet  doth  stand 
All  full  of  guilt,  thy  hlood  upon  his  hand  ; 
And  though  I  struck  thco  undeservedly, 
Let  my  revenge  on  her  that  injur'd  thee 
Make  less  a  fault  which  I  intended  not. 
And  let  these  dew-drops  wash  away  my  spot ! — 
It  will  not  cleanse.     Oh,  to  what  sacred  flood 
Shall  I  resort,  to  wa^h  away  this  blood } 
Amidst  these  trees  the  holy  Clorin  dwells, 
In  m  low  cabin  of  cut  boughs,  and  heals 
AH  wounds :  to  her  I  will  myself  address, 
And  my  rash  faults  repentantly  confess  ; 
Perhaps  she'll  find  a  means,  by  art  or  prayer, 
To  make  my  hand,  with  chaste  blood  stained  fair. 
That  done,  not  far  hence,  underneath  some  tree 
I'll  have  m  little  cabin  built,  since  she 
Whom  I  ador'd  is  dead ;  there  will  I  give 
Myself  to  strictness,  and,  like  Clorin,  live. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  v.—  7%o  Wood  before  Clorin's  Bower : 
Cloedt  discovered  sitting  in  the  bower ;  Amoket 
tkting  on  one  »ide  of  her^  Alexis  and  Cloe  on 
the  other;  the  Satyr  standing  by, 

Clo.  Shepherd,  once  more  your  blood  is  staid  : 
Take  example  by  this  maid, 
Who  is  heal'd  ere  you  be  pure ; 
So  hard  it  is  lewd  lust  to  cure. 
Take  heed,  then,  how  you  turn  your  eye 
On  this  other  •  lustfully.  — 
And,  shepherdess,  take  heed  lest  you 
Move  his  willing  eye  thereto : 
Let  no  wring,  nor  pinch,  nor  smile 
Of  yours,  his  weaker  sense  beguile.  — 
Is  your  love  yet  true  and  chaste, 
And  for  ever  so  to  last  ? 

Alex,  I  have  forgot  all  vain  desires, 
All  looser  thoughts,  ill-temper'd  fires  : 
True  love  I  find  a  pleasant  fume. 
Whose  moderate  heat  can  ne'er  consume. 

Cloe,  And  I  a  new  fire  feel  in  me, 
Whose  chaste  flame  is  not  quench' d  to  be. 

Clo.  Join  your  hands  with  modest  touch, 
And  for  over  keep  you  such. 

Enter  Peridot. 
Peri.  Yon  is  her  cabin :  thus  far  off  Til  stand. 
And  call  her  forth ;  for  my  unhallow'd  hand 
I  dare  not  bring  so  near  yon  sacred  place.  — 

[Aside, 
Clorin,  come  forth,  and  do  a  timely  grace 
To  m  poor  swain. 


'thifl 


'  and  ao  the 


1  tAc]  So  Um  tint  4ta.    Later  eds. 
modern  edi1oi«,  Weber  excepted. 

s  tAis  etker]  L  •.  of  cnume,  Cloe.  The  three  earlieel 
4roe.  bave  **  tbeee  etlur  i  '*  which  the  Editnni  of  1778  and 
Weber  gave.  The  earlier  4toa.  and  folio  1679  have  "  escb 
e6k«r;**  aadioStwanL  | 


Clo,  What  art  thou  that  dost  call? 
Clorin  is  ready  to  do  good  to  all : 
Come  near. 

Peri.  I  dare  not. 

Clo.  Satyr,  see 
Who  it  is  that  calls  on  me. 

Sat.  [coming  from  the  bower.]  There,  at  hand, 
some  swain  doth  stand. 
Stretching  out  a  bloody  hand. 
Peri.  Come,  Clorin,  bring  thy  holy  waters  clear. 
To  wash  my  hand. 

Clo.  [coming  out.]  What  wonders  have  been 

here 
To-night !      Stretch    forth    thy    hand,    young 
swain ; 
Wash  and  rub  it,  whilst  I  rain 
Holy  water. 

Peri.  Still  you  pour, 
But  my  hand  will  never  scour. 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  him  to  the  bower : 
We  will  try  the  sovereign  power 
Of  other  waters. 

Sat.  Mortal,  sure, 
'Tis  the  blood  of  maiden  pure 
That  stains  theesso. 

The  Satyr  leads  him  to  the  bower,  where,  ueing 
Amoret,  he  kneels  down  before  her. 
Peri.  ^Vhate'er  thou  be, 
Be'st  thou  her  spite,  or  some  divinity, 
lliat  in  her  shape  thinks  good  to  walk  this 

grove. 
Pardon  poor  Perigot ! 
Amo,  I  am  thy  love. 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  love  : 
Strike  once    more  on    my  naked  breast,  1*11 

prove 
As  constant  still.     Oh,  couldst  thou  love  me 

yet. 
How  soon  could  I  my  former  griefs  forget ! 
Peri.    So  over-great  with  joy  that  you  live 
now 
I  am,  that  no  desire  of  knowing  how 
Doth  seize  me.    Hast  thou  still  power  to  for- 
give? 
Amo,  ^Mlil8t  thou  hast  power  to  love,  or  I  to 
live: 
More  welcome  now  than  hadst  thou  never  gone 
Astray  from  me ! 

Peri.  And  when  thou  lov'st  alone. 
And  not  I  [thee]'  death,  or  some  lingering 

pain 
That's  worse,  light  on  me ! 

Clo,  Now  your  stain 
Perhaps  will  cleanse  thee  ;  once  again.^ 
Sec,  the  blood  that  erst  did  stay, 
With  the  water  drops  away. 
All  the  powers  again  are  pleas' d. 
And  with  this  new  knot  are*  appeas'd. 


*  tk0«]  "  Waa  properly,  but  silently,  introdaeed  in  ths 
modem  copiea."    Weber. 

*  Perhaps  mil  cleatistt  ik$e;  once  agam]  "This  is  tbe 
readinsof  the  old  [the  three  oident]  quartoe:  [the  4toa.or 
1G56,  iar>5,  and]  the  folio  of  ]b79  say,  *Thl«  •erAap«  witt 
eUofue  •fmn  ;*  which  is  copieii  by  the  later  editione.  Wa 
have  followed  the  older  books;  and  tboufb  tbe  ooostrao- 
tion,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  author,  ia  a  Uctle  Hc^ 
tious,  yet  the  meaninc  is  obvious.*'    Ed.  1778. 

*  er§]  Omitted  in  folio  1679,  —rightly  perhaps. 
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[4CfT 


Join  your  hands,  wid  ri!*c  together  : 
Pan  be  blesa'd  lho,t  brought  you  hither ! 

Enter  Priest  of  Pan  and  Old  Shcphettl. 

Go  htkck  flgamt  iT)iat4?'er  thou  art  \  unless 
Smtioth  maiden -thoughts  poase^is  thee,  do  tiot 

prosrt 
Thb  hallo w'd  ground, —  Go,  SatjTi  take   hU 

hand. 
And  iri^'c  him  present  trial- 
SiL  llortnl,  Bt^nd, 

Till  by  lire  I  havy  made  knnwn 

'Whether  thou  be  sutrh  a  one 

That  ma  vat  firecly  tread  this  place 

Ilolii  ihy  hand  up.  —  Never  wa?i 

I  AppUjinff  the  pritst'm  hand  to  the  titper^ 

Bloro  uniainled  hesh  than  this^ 

Fair«*it,  he  i*  fuLl  of  bli^^. 

Cio.  Then,  boUUy  ipcak,  why  dn^t  thou  seek 
thi*(  plaice : 

PripAf.  Firsti  honoured  virgin,  to  behold  thy 
faec. 
Where  all  good  dwelh  that  is  ;  ne^t,  for  to  try 
The  truth  of  late  report  waj*  i^ven  to  mc,  — 
Thoac  ehephertls  that  have  met  with  ioul  mis- 
chance 
Throufjh  much  nOj;c^ect  and  mora  ill  governance, 
^VTi ether  the  wounds  they  h:tve  may  yet  endure 
iTae  open  alr^  or  filny  a  iong^^r  cure  ; 
And  lastly,  what  the  doom  ntay  be  shall  lif^ht 
Upon  those  guilty   i^Tctcheti,   through   wlio^c 

npitc 
All  this  confusion  fell ;  for  to  thi?*  place, 
Thou  holy  maiden^  have  I  brought  the  race  ^ 
Of  these  ofTcndcrH,  who  have  iVct-ly  told 
Both  why  and  bv  ivhal   means  I  hey  gave  tliia 

bokl 
Attempt  upon  their  lives. 

Clo.  Fume  all  the  ground. 
And  jiprmkle  holy  ^atcri  for  unbound 
And  fuul  infection  'gin^  to  KU  the  air  ■ 
It  gathcra  j'et  more  strongly  ;  take  a  pair 

I  Tftr.  Satyr  ffi me*  if/tr  ^rotttid^  Rc 
Of  censera  filled  %ilh  frankjjjccn^e  and  myrrh, 
Tof^ether  with  eold  cam ph ire  :  quickly  stir 
Thee,  gentle  Satyr,  for  the  place  liegina 
To  awe  at  and  labour  with  th'  abhorred  »in« 
Of  those  offender*  :  Jet  theiti  iioter>me  nij^h, 
For  full  of  itching  H&nw  anrl  leproay 
Their  very  sottla  are,  that  the  ground  f;oe-4  hne^k, 
And  wh rinks  to  feel  the  s^nllcn  weight  of  bhick 
Ajid  so  unhenjd-of  venom.  —  Hie  t hue  fa.-<t, 
iTiou  holy  in^n,  and  banish  from  the  chnsTe 
ITiese  manlike  monsters  ;  let  theni  never  more 
lie  known  U[ion  these  down^^  hut,  lonp;  before 
The  Tie^t  sun^s  rislns^*  put  them  irom  the  sight 
And  memory  of  »'verv  honest  wi^fht  i 
Be  quick  in  ess  ped  it  ion,  le-*t  the  sore,** 
Of  theae  weak  patientri  break  into  new  gore"*. 

[lUit  PricKt  ol  l*an. 

Peri,  ily  dear,  dear  Amoret,  how  happy  are 
Thebe  blcs.*cd  pairs,  in  whom  a  Uttle  jar 
Hath  hred  an  everluitiii^  love,  ton  strong 
For  time,  or  steel,  or  envy  ta  do  wrani;  ! 
How  do  you  feel  your  hurt*?    Alaa,  poor  heart, 


How  much  I  WM  abua'd  I     Give  me  the  tmsr^ 

Fur  it  is  pijitly  mine* 

A  Ttio*  I  do  believe : 
It  i.H  enough r  dear  friend;  leave  off  to  ^Tieve^ 
And  let  up  once  more,  in  de^ipite  of  111, 
(iive  hands  and  hearts  again ^ 

Peri^  With  better  "will 
Than  e'er  I  weiit  to  find  in  hottest  day- 
Cool  cry*tah  of  the  tbunta^in^  to  aUay 
My  eaf^er  thirst.    May  this  band  norer  break  I 
Hear  us^  oh»  Hea\*en  S 

Amo.  Be  conHtatit. 

/'(►W.  El«c  l*an  wreak 
With  double  vengeance  my  dialoyalty  1 
Let  me  not  dare  to  know  the  eompimy 
Of  men,  nr  any  more  behold  those  eye^  ! 

AmQ.  lliu.4,  ahepherdf  with  ft  kiBA  all  giitt'* 
dies- 

I^e-cnUr  Priest  of  Pani» 
Prif^t^  Iktght  maid^  I  have  pcrfonn'd  jour 
wilL    The  swain 
In  whom  ftueh  heat  and  black  rebeUiona  reign 
Ha  til  undergone  your  sentence  and  disgrace  t 
Only  the  maid  1  have  reserv'd,  vrhose  face 
^ihewa  iTkuch  amendment ;  many  a  tear  doth  fall 
In  sorrow  of  her  fault  :  great  fair^  recall 
Your  heavy  doom»  in  hope  of  better  days, 
Which  I  dare  promise  ;  once  again  upraise 
Her  heavy  spirit,  that  near  drowned  Hes 
In  ii«elf-cnnsuminj:^  care  that  never  diet, 

L%.  1  am  content  to  pardon ;  call  her  in.  — 
[rric!it  of  Pan  britt^i  in  A^abji^ua* 
The  air  grown  cool  again,  and  doth  hegin 
To  purge  jtfielX:  how  bright  ihe  day  doth  ahew 
Aftur  this  ijtonav  ch^ud  1 —  (.lO,  Satyr,  go. 
And  with  this  taper  holdly  try  her  hand: 
If  !^he  he  pure  arid  good,  and  tirtnly  ntand 
To  be  KO  Hit  ill,  we  have  iM!rforni*d  a  work 
Worthy  the  gods  thetnaelvea. 

Sit.  L'ome  forward,  maidea  j  do  not  lurk, 
Xor  hide  your  face  with  grief  and  ahuno  i 

I  Now  or  never  ^■ot  a  nainc 

I  That  may  raise  thee,  and  re- cure 

^  All  thy  life  that  wa-t  impure^ 
Hold  your  hand  unto  the  tiame  : 
If  tlnni  he*>it  a  perlei't  dame. 
Or  ha-tt  tndy  vom  M  to  mend, 
Thl'i  pale  tiiC  will  be  thy  friend.  — 

[Ap/iiiti  hrr  hdtid  fa  iAt  iaper. 
See,  the  taper  hurtt*  her  not* 
tiO  thy  way^;  let  never  spot 
ItenLcforth'  seize  upon  thy  blood  i 
Th^ink  the  ijod-,  nud  i*till  be  good* 

Ch.  Youti^  fihcpherdeis,  now  you  are  brough^t 
again 
To  vir-in-.state,  he  po,  and  fro  remain 
To  thy  lajsC  day,  unless  the  faithful  lore 
Of  f^oine  }*ood  shepherd  ffiree  thee  to  remove  j 
Then  labour  to  be  true  to  Kim,  and  live 
As  such  a  one  th;it  ever  strives  to  yive 
A  hli'?i3cd  mCTiiory  to  nfter-iinie; 
iJe  Jauitiu^  fur  your  pood,  not  for  your  crime.  — 
:^vi\\  holy  man,  I  oliW  up  again 
The-- 1'  patients,  full  of  hcaltli  and  free  from  p&in  : 
Keep  them  from  aiUr-ilb  ;  be  ever  near 
Unto  their  actions  ;  tcaeh  them  how  to  cl<*r 

I  HTf  1  E.  r.  ill-wtlL 
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The  tedious  way  they  pass  through  firom  sus- 
pect; 
Keep  them  from  wronging  others,  or  neglect 
Of  duty  in  themselves ;  correct  the  blood 
With  thrifty  bits  '  and  labour ;  let  the  flood. 
Or  the  next  neighbouring  spring,  give  remedy 
To  greedy  thirst  and  travail,  not  the  tree 
That    hangs    with  wanton    clusters ;    let  not 

wne. 
Unless  in  sacrifice  or  rites  divine. 
Be  ever  known  of  shepherds  ;  have  a  care. 
Thou  man  of  holy  life  !     Now  do  not  spare 
Their  faults  through  much  remissness,  nor  forget 
To  cherish  him  whose  many  pains  and  sweat 
Uath  given  increase  and  added  to  the  downs  ; 
Sort  all  your  shepherds  from  the  lazy  clowns 
That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budded  brooms ;  • 
Teach  the  young  maidens  strictness,  that  the 

grooms 
May  ever  fear  to  tempt  their  blowing  youth  ; 
*Banish  all  compliment,  but  single  truth. 
From  every  tongue  and  every  shepherd's  heart ; 
Let  them  still  use  persuading,  but  no  art. 
Thus,  holy  priest,  I  wish  to  thee  and  these 
All  the   best   goods  and   comforts   that   may 
jilcase. 

AU,  And  all  those  blessings  '  Heaven  did  ever 
give, 
We  pray  upon  this  bower  may  ever  live. 

Priest.  Kneel,  every  shepherd,  whilst  *  with 
powerful  hand 
I  bless  your  after-labours,  and  the  land 
You  feed  your  flocks  upon.     Great  Pan  defend 
you 

From  misfortune,  and  amend  you ; 

Keep  you  from  those  dangers  still 

That  are  follow' d  by  your  >vill ; 

Give  ye  means  to  know  at  length, 

All  your  riches,  all  your  strength, 

Cannot  keep  your  foot  from  filing 

To  lewd  lust,  that  still  is  calling 

At  your  cottage,  till  his  power 

Bring  again  that  golden  hour 

Of  peace  and  rest  to  every  soul ; 

May  his  care  of  you  controul 

All  disease^,  sores,  or  pain. 

That  in  after-time  may  reign 

Either  in  your  flocks  or  you  ; 

Give  ye  all  aflcctions  new, 

New  desires,  and  tempers  new. 

That  ye  may  be  ever  true  ! 
Now  rise,  and  go  ;  and,  as  ye  pass  away. 
Sing  to  the  God  of  Sheep  that  happy  lay 


1  btu]  "  i.  e.  roonelR."    Wkbkb. 

« tM€  laiy  eiowna 

Tkatfted  tktir  hetfers  in  the  budded  hroims]  '*  Thin  in- 
stance of  iazinefls  is  taken  from  Spenser,  Shepberd'a  Calen- 
dar, Febniaiy : 

*  80  loytring  live  you,  little  heard eroomev, 
Keeping  your  beastea  in  tlio  budded  broomet.* " 

Skwabd. 
Here  (as  Mr.  Darley  remarks,  Introd.  to  the  Work*  of  Beau- 
mont utd  FletektT^  p.  xii.)  SponMr  imitatea  Chaucer : 
**  Ah  haue  these  little  heard  entmefl. 

That  keepen  beaots  in  the  bmme«." 
Uoeuet  efPame,  B.  iii.  Warkee,  fol.  267,  ed.  I6Q8. 
<  Jtnd  «B  Omt  blessings,  &c1  "  In  the  third  edition,  thia 
speech  is  givM  to  Mexis  sing fy,  and  continued  ao  in  the 
later  coiiJes.*>    Ed.  177& 
«  wMH]  Altand  by  the  modem  editon  to  "  whils.*' 


That  honest  Dorus*  taught  ye,  — Dorus,  he 
That  was  the  soul  and  god  of  melody. 

[  They  sing  thefoUowing  song,  and  strew  the 
ground  toith  flowers. 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bowers, 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  powers 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes. 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes. 
Move  your  feet 

To  our  sound. 
Whilst  we  greet 

All  thin  ground 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  «  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  Just, 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
I'hus  be  honour'd.    Datrkdillies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  lovM  lilies, 

Let  us  fling, 

Whilxt  we  sing, 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  honour*d,  ever  young ! 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 

[Ezeunt  ail  exMpL  CLoaiir  oM  Satjrr. 

Hat,  Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest, 
Thou  most  poirerful  maid  and  whitest, 
Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed, 
Eyes  of  stars,  and  golden-tress6d 
Like  Apollo  ;  tell  me,  sweetest,' 
What  new  service  now  is  meetest 
For  the  Satyr  ?    Shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,"  and  stay 


»  kontA  Dorus^  &c]  "  This  fine  eulogy  on  some  poet  be- 
loved and  almost  aiiored  by  our  author,  I  take  to  have  been 
meant  of  Speniter  for  theife  reasons..  He  seems  to  speak  of 
one  who  lived  in  the  prcreding  age,  but  was  dead  before  The 
FUithfiil  Shqtherdrss  was  published.  This  answers  to  none 
»i  well  as  Hpeniter,  he  and  8liakes|ioare  being  tlie  only  very 
great  i)oet8  that  immediately  preceded  our  author ;  but  the 
latter  lived  some  years  after  the  publication  of  this  piece. 
In  the  next  place,  as  he  had  Just  before  taken  an  expression 
from  Spenser,  so  he  greatly  imitates  his  manner  in  the  fol- 
lowing song,  and  inserts  one  expression  of  bis  in  it  literally  : 

Daffiutdlies^ 

RoseSfVinksy  and  loved  lilies. 
Let  usJUiif,  A,c 
which  Hpenser  had  tluis  expressed.  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
April; 

<*  Strowe  mee  the  grounde  witli  dafl'adowndillies, 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lillies." 

Skwakd. 
•  foeks]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  flock." 
"*  tell  me,  sweetest^  &c]  '*  Thin,  and  the  following  lines, 
as  Mr.  Henley  observes,  are  [imitated]  from  the  woll-kiwwn 
speecli  of  Ariel  in  tlie  Tempent : 

—  *  1  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be*!  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curPd  clouds  ;  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel  and  all  his  quality.' "    Webcs. 
8        ShaUIstrav 
In  the  middle  oir,  &.C.]  "  The  character  of  the  Attendant 
Spirit  in  Comna  is  thin  Sntyr  under  another  shape  and  name 
The  Satyr  in  the  third  act  is  sent  by  Pan  to  piide  aright 
the  wandering  shepherds,  and  to  protect  virtue  in  distress: 
'  Rut  to  my  charge.    H*'re  must  f  stay, 
To  t<ee  what  nionals  lose  their  way,'  &c. 
The  Attendfint  Spirit  has  much  the  same  oflice ;  he  Is  sent 
by  Jupiter  to  protect  tlio  virtuous  against  Uie  enchantments 
of  Coums : 

*  Therefore  when  any,  favour'd  of  high  Jove,'  &c 
When  they  have  finifhed  their  ofltce,  they  both  give  the 
same  account  of  their  power  and  velocity     In  imitation  <tf 
the  lines  now  referred  to,  and  to  the  two  last  of  the  Satyr^ 
flnt  speech, 

(*  I  must  go,  I  must  run, 
Swifter  than  the  fleiy  sun.') 
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The  sailing  rack/  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 
Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night 
For  a  beam  to  gire  thee  light  r 
Shall  I  dive  into  the  aca. 
And  bring  thee  coral,  making  vraj 
Through  the  rising  waves  that  fall 
In  snovry  fleeces  ?    Dearest,  shall 
I  catch  thee  wanton  fawns,  or  flics 
Whose  woven  wings  the  summer  dyes 


The  Attendant  Spirit  thus  takes  leave  of  the  audience ; 
'  But  now  my  task  Is  snxxitbly  done, 

I  can  fly,  or  f  can  run, 

Uuickly  to  the  gnen  earth's  end, 

Where  the  bowM  welkin  slow  dnth  bend  ; 

And  from  thence  can  soar  a.-*  soon 

To  the  comers  of  the  moon.' 
The  two  first  and  the  two  last  of  Milton's  lines  are  directly 
taken  from  Fletcher.  .  .  .  The  Italians  have  the  tionour 
of  being  the  introducers  of  the  dramatic  pastoral,  but  I  can- 
not, upon  examination,  find  that  Flctrlirr  has  burrowed  a 
single  sentiment  or  expression  from  any  of  them,  except  the 
name  of  The  Fait^ul  SkfpJUrde**  from  the  Pastor  Fido." 

**The  character  of  Corisca,  In  the  JHutoraT  of  Guarini, 
eeems  however  to  have  been  the  promtype  of  the  wanton 
Cloe,  as  has  been  observed  before."    Wen  a  a. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Seward's  notes  on  this  drama,  I 
must  express  my  belief  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  memo- 
randa of  Theobald  (who  wa«  then  decea<>cd)  for  the  various 
paiwages  of  Theocritus  which  he  has  cited.  Seward's  ac- 
qiiaiiitance  with  Greek  was,  I  apprehend,  but  very  slieht : 
Theobald,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  extensive  and  critical 
knowledge  of  ancient  literature. 

t  7He gailin^  rack]  "'The  winds  in  the  upper  regions,' 
nya  Lord  Bacon,  *  which  move  the  clouds  above  (which  we 


Of  many  colours  ?  get  thee  firuit, 

Or  steal  from  heaven  old  Orpheus'  lute  ? 

All  these  I'll  venture  for,  and  more, 
To  do  her  service  all  these  woods  adore. 

Clo.  No  other  service.  Satyr,  but  thy  watch 
About  these  thicks,*  lest  harmless  people  catch 
Mischief  or  sad  mischance. 

Sat.  Holy  virgin,  I  will  dance 

Hound  about  these  woods  as  quick 

As  the  breaking  light,  and  prick  ' 

Down  the  lawns  and  down  the  vales 

Faster  than  the  windmill-sails. 

So  I  take  my  leave,  and  pray 

All  the  comforts  of  the  day, 

Such  as  Phcobus'  heat  doth  send 

On  the  earth,  may  still  befriend 

Thee  and  this  arbour ! 
Clo.  And  to  thee 

All  thy  master's  love  be  free !  [EicewU, 


call  the  raek)y  and  are  not  perceived  below,  pus  wilhoot 
noise.'"  RKKD,--who  cites  here  other  paesafea  from 
Steevens's  notes  on  Shakespeare.  Raeky  aa  Tooke  firrt 
shewed,  is  properly  —  vap(Mir,  steam,  exhalatkm  (that  which 
is  rreked) :  Fee  Richardson  {DicL  in  v.),  who  obaerves  that 
*'  The  commentators  [on  Shakespeare]  have  fiUlen  into  the 
common  mistake  of  including  a  meaning  expmsed  by  the 
context  in  their  explanation  of  the  wora ;  and  were  thus 
entirely  diverted  from  its  etymology,  and  consequently  from 
Its  intrinsic  signiflcation." 

t  thirkti]  i.  e.  Ihirkets.  So  the  two  earliest  4toa.  Later 
cd.4.  *<  thickets ; "  and  so  the  modem  editors,  Weber  ex« 
cepted. 

»  pridi\  i.  e.  spur,  speed. 


»  HI  •    ■■ttiitwy 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BURNING    PESTLE. 


!%•  Knigkt  ^ftke  Burmkg  PuOe. 

QtuMfn 
JiuKdicm  ntb^et  videmdLf  art^tu  iUud 
Jtd  tibroa  ^  ad  kmc  MuMarum  dona  vocare* : 
Bttotttm  m  crusM  iurares  a»re  natum, 

HoraL,  in  EpisU  ad  Oct.  Aug, 

Leniam,  Printed  for  Walter  Barre^  and  are  to  he  told  at  the  signe  qfthe  Crane  m  Panlee  Ckurek^ifard.  1613,  4ta 

7il«  Knight  ^  the  Bvming  Pestle,    Fall  of  Mirth  and  Delight 

e  Francis  Beaumont, ) 
Written  by]  and  >  OenL 

(  John  Fletcher.  > 
JteUie  now  acted  by  her  Majetties  Sertanta  at  the  Private  house  in  Drvry  lane     1635 


•  Quod  si,  &.C  [as  above]. 


LndM ,  Printed  by  Jf.  O.  for  /.  S.    1G35.    4to. 

Another  quarto,  with  a  title-page  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  that  last  given,  but  with  tome  ili^  varimtions  of  text, 
appealed  in  1635. 

In  the  folio  gf  1G79. 


Tnii  com«*dy,  as  Malone  (bHcrvo^i  CSunplement  to  Shake.tpeare,  i.  194),  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  1611 ;  for  Burre 
in  the  Dedication  to  the  fir-t4r().,  M!]:),  (tcrl.ire.^  that  he  ]ia<i  "  fwiered  it  privately  in  his  bosom  these  twovears,"  and  that 
it  was  the  "  elder  of  Doh  QuLrote  alKivo  a  year,"  —  meaning  doubtlcs;}  the  translation  of  that  work  by  Shelton,  which  waa 
puUI^'bed  in  IHM. 

Whether  The  Kniirkt  of  the  Buminjr  Pestle  was  the  joint  composition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  written  by  one  of 
them  without  the  assistance  of  ilio  other,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute.  Burre  in  the  Dedication  Just  citod  speaks  of  its 
"  parent*,"  and  aftcrward>4  nu»ro  thai  once  of  its  **  father."  i  In  the  two  4to4.  of  1635  the  names  of  both  poets  stand  on  the 
title-paKo;  hut  the  Adilre.<!«  to  the  Ueadorf*  mcntion«i  "the  author;"  and  a  pamiage  towards  the  end  of  the  Prologue, -— 
<*  mistaking  the  authorrf  intenti.m,"  '  —  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  "  author.'*  "  is  to  be  understood  as  a  singular  or  idiiral 

Snitive  Malone  nolico.>«  the  play  as  a  joint  work ;  Shakespeare  (by  B«Mwell),  iii.  170.  Weber  says,  that  "  the  authority 
r  a:*crihing  it  to  a  ninplc  aiitlior,  who  is  most  likely  to  have  been  Fletcher,  seems  to  he  the  stnujger."  If  it  was  really 
written  in  the  short  space  of  eiRlit  days,  aj»  Burre  informs  u**,  the  ptobability  perhajM  would  be  that  it  was  not  the  effort  of 
a  single  pen. 

Tlie  auth4>r,  or  author!^,  of  thi*  comedy  are  under  considembic  obligations  to  Don  Quixote,  which,  before  the  year  1611, 
mu'ct  have  been  well  known  in  Kueland,  where  the  Spaui-ili  languaiie  haii  become  a  f.ishiouablo  stud^*.  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle  was  evidently  written  to  ridicule  the  oMravapanccrt  of  tJie  earlier  staee,  the  witire  being  more  particularly 
levelled  t  a  celebrated  piece  !»>'  ll«y\vno:l—  T^Ac  Foure  Prentist.i  of  Ijtndon.  tVith  the  ConqaeM  of  Jerusalem.  As  it  hath 
bene  diuerse  times  Acted,  at  the  Rrd  BuU,  by  the  Q'te-'nrs  Maiestir.i  Seruants.  That  curious  drama,  which,  though  not 
printed  till  1615,'  wa-"  act-d  ab(.ut  the  close  of  the  preretJins  century,  may  he  found  in  Podsley**  OUt  Plays,  vol.  vi.  last 
ed. ;  and  \h  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  notes  on  the  present  c»»medy.  Wart«»n  and  others  have  suppiwed  that  Hey- 
woud's  |)lay  ^  is  a  mixtire  ni  the  dn)il  nd  "oriiMi-i ; "  hut,  ^ay-*  C  (Tird,  *>  nothin?  is  clearer  than  that  Ileytvood  was  quite 
svrioiis.  lie  lived  indeed  to  redeem  hi.s  ah-urdities,  and  to  write  in  a  nobler  strain  :  —  but  when  he  drew  up  this  strange 
|»ece,  which  yet  wax  |ona  a  liv>rite  with  the  |KH»pl«*,  ho  was,  as  h  •  ti^lls  us  himself, '  in  the  infancy  of  his  judgment'  and 
•in  his  flr>-t  practice,*  and  li  •  aild--,  as  his  Iw-t  'e.\cu»o  '  f.>r  his  play,  that  '  as  plays  were  then  scmie  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago,  bi.th  tlie  plot  and  >tyle  of  it  were  in  f.i^hi>in.'"  Note  on  J«inson's  IVurks,  vl.  31.  .According  to  Weber,  a  second 
object  of  The  Knight  of  the  B»rHin>i  Pe<tfe  wa--  ti  satirize  the  iity,and  it  wa-i  c  mdeuuied  on  its  dnx  representation  In  con- 
peq  ienc*  of  the  anger  of  the  citi/.'>iH  and  apprentice".  Th:«t  it  was  then  daiun<?d  i-*  at  least  certain :  "  the  world,"  says 
Bum,  **  for  want  of  judgment,  or  not  unden>tanding  the  privy  mark  of  irony  about  it  (which  shewed  it  was  no  oflspring  of 
aov  vulgar  brain),  utterly  n-jected  if." 

Many  yeara  -eem  ta  have  ela|»s.^d  before  it  was  revived.  The  two  4ttw.  of  1C354  ^t  it  forth  "as  now  acted  at  the  Private 
hmi-e  i .  hrury  lane."  In  .^ir  lleory  Ilerljeri's  MSi^.  we  find  "The  28  Feb.  [HT3.>-G]  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pei'tle 
played  by  the  Q.  [een's]  mr-n  at  St.  James."  Malonc's  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell),  iii.  233.  Frrtm  that  period  until  the 
•uppre4«ton  of  the  theatre<>,  it  a|i|)e.-ir-4  to  have  been  occasionally  performed.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  it  was  again 
bTHight  upoi  the  Ptage:  •*Thi««  Play,"  says  Lancbaine,  "was  in  vogue  some  years  since,  it  being  revived  by  the  King's 
lloii.^e.  and  a  new  Pculo;:ue  (instead  of  the  old  One  in  pruie)  being  spoken  by  Mrs.  LUcn  Guin."    Account  of  En^L  D.'am. 

Poets,  p.  aia* 

I  Webor  remarks,  "  it  is  not  improbildc  that  in  the  former  term  he  includes  Robert  Keysar,"  whom  he  is  iddreMsing 
That  Key-iar  U  nut  included  in  the  term  "  pacents  "  is  quite  clear. 

s  Thn  Pri'logue  is  bornwed  ir^m  Lilly  ;  but  tliese  words  are  an  addition  to  it :  s>e  p.  373. 

«  Wel»er  folloWit  Warbm  and  other-*  in  giving  the  wnmg  date,  IfiPi,  to  the  first  ed.  of  Iley wood's  play. 

4  As  a  poof  of  the  popularity  of  the  comedy  at  the  time,  Weber  cites  the  following  passage  from  Richard  Brome's 
Spamrus  Garden,  firxt  a<-fed  in  1'^:  — 

"  Rfbeeea,—  l  long  to  see  a  pi  ly,  and  abiivo  all  playos,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning what  de«»  call 't  ? 

.V  inylaeke.    The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

R'-berxa.  Pe«tle  is  it?  I  thoucht  of  »nother  thing;  but  I  would  faine  see  it.  They  say  there's  a  Grocer's  boy  kills  a 
Gyant  in  it.  and  another  little  boy  that  does  a  Citizen's  wife  the  daintielist  — but  I  would  faine  see  their  beet  Actor  do« 
me ;  I  would  to  put  him  too't ;  (hey  should  And  another  thing  in  the  handling  of  mee,  1  warrant  em."    Sig.  C.  4  ed.  16401 

s  Langbain^adds  that  "the  bringing  the  Citizen  and  hia  Wife  upon  the  Stage,  waa  poiaibly  in  imitation  of  Ben  Jobii' 
ton's  St^  tfMUmai "  but  that  drama  waa  not  produced  tiU  1&&, 
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THE  KNIGHT   OF  THE  BURNING  PESTLE. 


TO  HIS  MANY  WAYS   ENDEARED  FRIEND,  MASTER  ROBERT  KETSAR.l 


Sir, 


This  iinfortunate  child,  who  in  eight  days  (as  lately  I  have  learned)  was  begot  and  bom* 
soon  after  was  by  his  parents  (perhaps  because  he  wat  so  unlike  his  brethren)  exposed  to  Ae 
wide  world,  who,  for  want  of  judgment,  or  not  understanding  the  privy  mark  of  irony  about  it 
(which  shewed  it  was  no  offspring  of  any  vulgar  brain),  utterly  rejected  it;  so  that,  for  want  of 
acceptance,  it  was  even  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and  was  in  danger  to  have  been  smothered 
in  perpetual  oblivion,  if  you  (out  of  your  direct  antipathy  to  ingratitude)  had  not  been  moved  both 
to  relieve  and  cherish  it :  wherein  I  must  needs  commend  both  your  judgment,  understanding, 
and  singular  love  to  good  wits.  You  afterwards  sent  it  to  me,  yet  being  an  infant  and  somewhat 
ragged  :  I  have  fostered  it  privately  in  my  bosom  these  two  years ;  and  now,  to  shew  my  love,  re- 
turn it  to  you,  clad  in  good  lasting  clothes,  which  scarce  memory  will  wear  out,  and  able  to  speak 
for  itself;  and  withal,  as  it  tellcth  me,  desirous  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  world,  where,  if  yet  it  be 
welcome,  father,  foster-father,  nurse,  and  child,  all  have  their  desired  end.  If  it  be  slighted  or 
traduced,  it  hopes  his  father  will  beget  him  a  younger  brother,  who  shall  revenge  his  quarrel,  and 
challenge  the  world  either  of  fond  *  and  merely  literal  interpretation,  or  illiterate  misprision. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  to  be  of  the  race  of  Don  Quixote :  we  both  may  conftdently  swear  it  is 
his  elder  above  a  year  ;  and  therefore  may  (by  virtue  of  his  birthright)  challenge  the  wall  of  hixij^ 
I  doubt  not  but  they  will  meet  in  their  adventures,  and  I  hope  the  breaking  of  one  staff  wiu 
make  them  friends ;  and  perhaps  they  will  combine  themselves,  and  travel  through  the  world 
to  soek  their  adventures.  So  I  commit  him  to  his  good  fortune,  and  myself  to  your  love.  Your 
assured  friend,  W.  BiuBas]. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THIS  COMEDY.* 

•  Gentlemen,  the  world  is  so  nice  in  these  our  times,  that  for  apparel  there  is  no  fashion ;  for 
music  (which  is  a  rare  art,  though  now  slighted)  no  instrument ;  for  diet,  none  but  the  French 
kickshaws  *  that  are  delicate  ;  and  for  plays,  no  invention  but  that  which  now  runneth  an  invec- 
tive way,  touching  some  particular  persons,  or  else  it  is  contemned  before  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say :  that  the  author  had  no  intent  to  wrong  any  one  in  this 
comedy ;  but,  as  a  merry  passage,  here  and  there  interlaced  it  with  delight,  which  he  hopes  will 
please  all,  and  be  hurtful  to  none. 


PROLOGUE.* 


Where  the  bee  can  suck  no  honey,  she 
leaves  her  sting  behind ;  and  where  the  bear 
cannot  find  origanum  to  heal  his  grief,  he  blast- 
eth  all  •  other  leaves  with  hU  breath.  We  fear 
it  is  like  to  fare  so  ^Hlth  us  ;  that,  seeing  you 
cannot  draw  from  our  labours  sweet  content, 
you  leave  behind  you  a  sour  mislike,  and  with 
open  reproach  blame  our  good  meaning,  because 
you  cannot  reap  the  wonted  mirth.  Our  intent 
was  at  this  time  to  move   inward  delight,  not 


outward  lightness ;  and  to  breed  (if  it  might 
be)  soft  smiling,  not  loud  laughing;  knowing 
it,  to  the  wise,  to  be  a'  great  pleasure  to  hear 
counsel  mixed  with  wit,  as  to  the  foolish,  to 
have  sport  mingled  with  rudeness.  They  were 
banished  the  theatre  of  Athens,  and  from 
Home  hissed,  that  brought  parasites  on  the 
stage  with  apish  actions,  or  fools  with  uncivil 
habits,  or  courtezans  with  immodest  words. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  far  firom  unseemly 


1  To  his  manu  iDays  endeared  friend^  Master  Robert  Kctjsar]  This  Dedication  is  found  only  in  4to.  1613.  It  waa  first 
reprinted  by  \Vober,  —  and  incorrectly. 

2  fond]  I.  e:  fiwlish. 

3  To  the  Readers  of  this  eomedy]  In  the  t\vo4Uis.  of  1635,  and  folio  1679. 

*  kickshaws]  Old  eds.  "  Kicki)lH)C8  ;  "  which  I  notice  because  the  Eiiitors  of  1778  chose  to  print "  queljM  ckoseJ*^ 

6  Proloffue\  In  the  two  4lo8.  of  1635,  and  folio  1G79.  It  is  nothinft  more  tlian  the  "  Prologue  at  ilie  Black  fryen  "  to 
Lilly'8  Sapho  and  Phao,  with  a  few  very  slijiht  alteration!!,  a  few  additions  (which  are  now  di^itinsuishod  by  Italics), 
and  the  omission  of  the  concludinfi  (ten'tence,  which  ih  as  follows:  "The  Gryffyon  neticr  spreadeth  her  wings  in  tbo 
sunne  when  she  hath  nny  nick  featheni :  yet  haue  we  ventured  to  present  our  exercise  beeforo  your  iudgements,  when 
wo  know  them  full  of  weak  matter,  yoeMing  r.iihcr  ourselues  to  the  curlesie  which  we  haue  euer  found,  than  to 
the  precioenesre  which  wee  ought  to  fearo."  Sitph4>  and  Phao,  tlrst  printed  in  1584,  had  been  re-published  tofether 
with  other  five  plays  of  Lilly  in  a  volume  entitled  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1639:  Weber  erroneously  states  that  It  bad  been 
represented  at  court  in  1633. 

•  aU]  Weber  printed  "  aU  xhe." 

1  a]  Probably  an  error  of  the  transcriber :  the  original  has  "  as." 
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■peeohes,  to  make  your  cars  glow,  as  wc  hope 
you  will  be  free  frt)in  unkind  reports,  or  mistt^- 
ing  the  authors  ^  mtention,  (who  never  aimed  at 


any  one  particular  in  this  play,)  to  znake  our 
checks  blush.  And  thus  I  leave  it,  and  thee  to 
thine  own  censure,*  to  like  or  dislike.    Vals. 


^Rii^' 


TIS  PERSON.E. 


Speaker  of  the  Prologue. 

A  Citizeo. 

Hm  Wife. 

Balph,  his  apprentice. 

Boy*. 

Vbnturewell,<  a  mercbant. 
Humphrey, 
Merbytuouoht. 
Jasper,     i . ,   ^„ 
Michael,  r**  ""^ 

GEoliGE, !  ■PPwnt'cw- 


HoeL 

Tapster. 

Barber. 

I'lirce  Men,  suppoeed  captives. 

Serjeant. 

William  Hammerton. 

George  Greenooose. 

Suldien  and  Attendanto. 

LucE|daugliter to  Venture mtell. 

MlSTHSS  Merrythouoht. 

Woman,  supposed  a  captive. 

Pompioma,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Moldavia. 


^feCENE,  —  London  and  the  neighboring  country,  excepting  act  iv.,  scene  ii.,  wJ^ere  it  is  in  Moldatia. 


INDUCTION. 


Several    Gentlemen    sitting  on  ttools    upon  the 

stage,*      The  Citizen,  his  Wife,  and  Ralph,  sit- 
ting below  amotig  the  audience. 

Enter  Speaker  of  the  Prologue, 

S.  of  Prol.     From  all  that's  near  the  court,  from 
aU  iha£s  great 
Within  the  compass  oftlie  city-walls, 

If  tf  now  have  brought  our  scene 

Citizen  leaps  on  the  stage, 

CH.  Hold  your  peace,  goodman  boy  ! 

AIL  of  Prol.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

CU,  That  you  have  no  good  meaning:  this 
seven  years  there  hath  been  plays  at  this  house, 
I  have  observed  it,  you  have  still  girds  ^  at  citi- 
zens ;  and  now  you  call  yoiu;  play  The  London 
Merchant,*  Down  with  your  title,  boy !  down 
with  your  title ! 

&  of  ProL  Are  you  a  member  of  the  noble 
city? 

CU.  lam. 

SL  of  ProL  And  a  freeman  ? 

Cit.  Yea,  and  a  grocer. 

^\  of  Prol.  So,  grocer,  then,  by  your  sweet  fa- 
vour, we  intend  no  abuse  to  the  city. 

Cit.  No,  sir !  yes,  sir :   if  you  were  not  re- 

1  mmtkarM]  Seep.  371. 

-  cetuurt]  i.  e.  opinion,  judgment. 

8  VeiaurtwU]  Old  eds.  ♦'  A  rim  Merchant."  "  The  name 
of  this  character  is  mentioned  to  lie  VentertDtU.  and  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  distinguish  him  by  it  thruughout." 
WsBxa,  —  who,  strangely  enough,  did  not  perceive  that  in 
the  paa^age  to  which  he  alludes  — '*  We'll  go  to  Master 
KcnterwsU,  the  merchant  "  (Act  iii.  sc  5)  —  "  VentenerU  " 
means  the  kmue  af  Fenterwel,  and  that  the  name  in  modem 
spelling  should  be  VentmreictU. 

*  Settral  getOUmen  sitting  on  ttooU  upon  the  slagt]  **  Tlie 
practice  of  accommodating  gallants  with  seats  on  the  stage, 
in  udten  alluded  to  in  old  mays  ;  and  they  commonly  paid 
Jrom  sixpence  to  a  shilling  tor  a  stool."    Webbb. 

&  ^vrfsl  L  e.  Btrokes  of  satire.  Uiints,  scoffs. 

•  The  ttrnjuk  Mtrekent]  Written  by  Ford.  Though  en- 
tered oil  Ibe  fliitionen'  fiooks,  June  39th,  1660,  it  appears 
oerer  to  have  beta  printed.  It  was  one  of  the  MS.  playa 
iaaimjed  by  WarbunoR's  cook.  *■ 
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solved  to  play  the  Jacks,^  what  need  you  study 
for  new  subjects,  purposely  to  abuse  your  bet- 
ters ?  why  could  not  you  be  contented,  as  well  as 
others,  with  The  Legend  of  Whittington,*  or  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  with  the 
building  of  the  Royal  Exchange,*  or  The  Story  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  with  the  rearing  of  London  Bridge 
upon  woolsacks  t  *° 

^^  of  Prol.  You  seem  to  be  an  understanding 
man  :  what  would  you  have  us  do,  sir  ? 

Cit,  Why,  present  something  notably  in  hon- 
our of  the  commons  of  the  city. 

S,  of  Prol,  Why,  what  do  you  say  to  The  Life 
and  Death  of  fat  Drake^  or  the  repairing  of  Fleet' 
pricier?  " 

Cit.  1  do  not  like  that ;  but  I  will  have  a  citi- 
zen, and  he  shall  be  of  my  own  trade. 


7  the  Jacks]  Equivalent  to  —  insolent,  mocking  fellows  t 
the  name  Jack  is  often  used  as  a  familiar  term  of  contempt. 

*  The  Legend  of  WkiUingtan]  **  I'his  play  was  umbably 
never  printed  ;  but  [was]  entered  on  the  Stationenr  Books, 
Fib.  H,  \mA^  Willi  the  following  title^  The  HuUny  of  Hick- 
ard  fVhiUington^  of  hit  Utwe  hyrtke^  ku  gj^oi-  fortune,  as  ft 
teas  pluied  by  the  Prynee^s  Servants.*^    Wbbbb. 

»  The  Ltfe  and  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  with  the 
building  of  the  Royal  Exchange]  Meana  certainly  (Weber 
says  "  probably  ")  a  drama  by  Hey  wood,  entitled  If  you  know 
not  mr^  You  know  nobody.  The  SecontI  Part,  With  the  build- 
ing of  the  Ruyall  Exchange.  4nd  the  famous  Victory  sf 
(^ween  Eiiiabcti .-  aniio  158t5,"  tint  printed  in  1606.  (Weber 
sayti  in  ltX)5 ;  but  tiiat  is  tlie  date  of  Tke  First  Part  of  the 
play.) 

i»  The  story  of  Q,uem  Eleanor,  wHk  the  rearing  tfLandtm 
Bridge  upon  wooUacks.]  An  allusion  doubtlMS  rWeber 
says  '*  probably  ")  to  Tke  Famous  Chronicle  tf  kimf  Edward 
tke  fret,  simamed  Edward  Longshankes,  with  ku  returns 
from  the  kolyland.  Also  the  l\ff  </  Ueoellen  rebdl  in  Wales. 
Lastly,  the  sinking  of  Queens  EUnor^  who  sunck  at  Charing, 
crosscj  and  rose  againe  at  Potters-kUk,  now  named  Queens 
kith,  first  printed  m  1593 :  it  was  written  by  Peole,  and  may 
be  found  in  my  ed.  of  hi'*  Works,  voL  i.  "  Tke  rearing  tf 
London  Bridge  upon  woolsacks  "  is  added  in  Jest. 

11  The  life  and  Death  of  fat  Drake,  or  tke  repairing  of 
Fleet-privies]  "This  probably  likewise  refeiBto  a  contempo- 
rary play,  though  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  allusion  to 
iL"  WicBKB.  Tiiere  could  have  been  no  such  drama:  the 
title  is  merely  a  jocose  invention. 
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S.  of  ProL  Oh,  you  should  have  told  us  your  " 
mind  a  month  since ;  our  play  is  ready  to  begin 
now. 

Cit,  'Tis  all  one  for  that ;  I  will  have  a  gro- 
cer, and  he  shall  do  admirable  things.  | 

S'.  of  Prol.  What  will  you  have  him  do  ?     . 

at.  Marry,  I  will  have  him j 

Wife.  [belorr.\  Husband,  husband ! 

Ralph,  [below.]  Peace,  mistresH. 

Wife,  [fc/oic]  Hold  thy  peace,  Ralph  ;  I  know 
what  I  do,  I  warrant  ye.  —  Husband,  liusband  ! 

at.  What  sayst  thou,  cony  r 

Wife,  [beiotr.]  Let  him  kill  a  lion  with  a  pes- 
tle,* husband  !  let  him  kill'a  lion  with  a  i)ost!c  ! 

at.  So  he  shall.  —  I'll  have  him  kill  a  lion 
with  a  pestle. 

Wife.  \ below.]  Husband  I  shall  ^  come  up, 
husband  r 

at.  Ay,  cony. — Ralph,  help   your  mistress 
this  way.  —  Pray,  gentlemen,  make  her  a  little 
room.  —  1  pray  you,  sir,  lend  me  your  hand  to  ' 
help  up  my  wife  :  I  thank  you,  sir.  —  So.  . 

I  Wife  comvs  on  the  sfa^i^ 

Wife.    By   your   leave,  gentlemen    all;    I'm  j 
something  troublesome  :  I'm  a  stranger   here ;  . 
I  was  ne'er  at  one  of  the.^  plays,  as  they  say,  ' 
before ;   but  I  should  have   seen   Jaiw  Shotr ' 
once  ;  and  my  husband  hath  promised  me,  any 
time  this  twelvemonth,  to  carry  me  to  The  Bod  ' 
BeattchampSt*  but  in  truth  he  did  not.     1  pray 
you,  bear  with  me. 

at.  Boy,  let  my  wife  and  I  have  a  couple  of 
stools ;  and  then  begin ;  and  let  the  grocer  do 
rare  things.  [St<xtU  are  browjht.  \ 

S.  of  Prol.  But,  sir,  we  have  never  a  boy  to 
play  him  ;  every  one  hath  a  part  already. 

Wife.  Husband,  husband,  for  God's  sake,  lot 
Ralph  play  him  !  beshrew  me,  if  I  do  not  think 
he  will  go  beyond  them  all. 

at.    Well  remembered,   wife.  —  Come  up, 

1  Lft  him  kill  a  lion  with  a  penile]  In  Ileywood'd  Four 
PrcHtieof  of  London^  (see  |>.  125.)  Cliarlo!*  says, — 

"Since  first  I  Imre  this  nJiield,  I  quartorM  it 
With  tliiii  Ked  Lion,  wtioni  I  fin;:!/ once 
Slew  in  the  fort-sf." 

Dudsley'^*  Old  Playt^  vi.  4C4.  Ia<<st  ed. 
In  a  fiillad  entitled  The  Hunour  of  a  lAindim  Prruticfy  &r., 
the  Kiid   prenlire  kilH  two  Iion:»,  which  hy  order  <:f  the  i 
**kinjj  »if  Turkey  "  wire  "  prejiared  "    to  dev«nir  hi.n, — 
tearing  uut  their  lien rt.a,  and  thnivvinf!  iheni  at  the  king!  ; 
BaUad.f,  Hrit.  Mun.  i>43,  in. 

2  Jattr  Shurc]  Trobalily,  f«ayH  Reed,  The  Flr.yf  and  Srnnid 
PartA  of  Killer  hldu-ard  thr  Finirlh  hy  llcywtKMj :  and  \Vel«'r  ' 
mention.'*  Tne  Tr^^jtdir  tf  R.rhurd  thr  Tiiird,  in  vvhn  h  nl.x«» 
(?he  ii  introduced.  Hut  *^  .hinr  Sion^^  uiidoiihicill)  nioaim 
Home  drama,  w  hicli  Imre  that  title  :  niul  whit  h  !><  lU't  extant. 
In  January  ir»01--J,  (Mietlle  and  Day  were  paid  liirry  >hillin!;«« 
ty  llensluwe  in  order  that  thu"lMw.ke  [phiv  of  S.'ifarr*' 
n'lieht  l>e  "newly  written; "  see  Oilier  s  //tW,  of  Knal. 
Dram.  Putt.  iii.  Ul  :  and  the  play  ot*  Shon  i^  mc'iiiicin-d  in  a 
niftriral  iraci  entitled  Pimluto,  ur  Runnr  Krdcnpy  Imi'I,  (to 
wliirh  Weber  on  vtrj'  dimlltlul  authf»riiy  gives  the  date  of 

=*  Thr  B'dd  Bcuiifhamps]  Wa-  a  drama,  pr<  diicid  li.'fore 
ICiOO,  which  i^  re[K'atedly  noticed  hy  our  early  wriUT-«.  U 
is*  not  txiant.  ArcurdinK  t«»  the  author  of  the  fal-e  Hrrund 
Part  of  Iladtbni.*,  I !,*;:»,  canto  1.  It  was  the  work  t«f  lley- 
w..«mI.— -*»A  Ixild  as  Heaiichamp'*  is  a  proverhial  et|»res- 
Hoii,  said  to  have  rricinate-l  in  Ih*-  valour  of  'I'lioinax,  firit 
Karl  of  Warwick  of  ihat  name,  "  wlm  f  Kay  tells  u>,  after 
Fuller),  in  the  year  ISlii,  with  one  squire  and  ^i.\  ar«hers, 
f.'iieht  i.i  hiisille  manner  with  an  hundred  anneil  men,  at 
lloipes  in  Normandy,  and  overthrew  them,  i^l  tyinp  nixtv 
Normans,  and  tsivine  the  whole  llect  meam*  to  laud." 
■  ,  !>.  aitt.  ed.  176a 


Ralph.  —  I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen ;  let  them  bat 
lend  him  a  suit  of  reparel  anti  necessaries,  and. 
by  ^ad,  if  any  of  them  all  blow  wind  in  the  tul 
on  him.  Til  be  hanged. 

[Ralph  cornea  on  the  ttape, 

IQ|l  I  pray  you,  youth,  let  him  have  a  suit 
of  ^B^l*  —  I'll  he  sworn,  gentlemen,  my  hui- 
banc^wlls  you  true  :  he  will  act  you  sometimefl 
at  our  house,  that  all  the  neighbours  cry  out  on 
him ;  he  will  fetch  you  up  a  couraging  part  so 
in  the  garret,  that  we  are  all  as  feared,  I  warrant 
you,  that  we  quake  attain  :  we'll  fear  our  chil- 
dren with  him  ;  if  they  be  never  so  unruly,  do 
but  cry,  ••  Ralph  comes,  Ralph  comes !  "  to 
them,  and  they'll  be  as  quiet  as  lambs.  —  Hold 
up  thy  head,  Ralph  ;  shew  the  gentlemen  what 
thou  canst  do  ;  speak  a  huffing  part ;  I  warrant 
you,  the  gentlemen  will  accept  of  it. 

at.  Do,  Ralph,  do. 

Ralph.  Bi/  heaven,  methinJiS,*  it  were  an  eaty 
Uap,  j^ 

To  plw-k  hriifht  honour  from  the  pale-fac^d  moon  ; 
Or  dire  info  the  bottom  of  the  «<*«, 
W/i4re  n*  rer  fithnm-line  touvh'd  any  ground^ 
And  phtrk  up  drotcned  honour  from  the  kike  of 
hdl. 

Cif.  How  say  you,  gentlemen  r  Is  it  not  as  I 
told  you  r 

Wife.  Xay,  gentlemen,  he  hath  played  before,* 
my  husband  says,  Mucedorus,*  before  the  war- 
ders of  our  company. 

at.  Ay,  and  he  should  have  played  Jeronimo 
with  a  shoemaker  for  a  wager.' 

N.  nf  I*n>f.  He  shall  have  a  suit  of  apparel,  if 
he  will  t;o  in. 

at.  In,  Ralph,  in,  Ralph ;  and  set  out  the 
grocery  in  their  kind,  if  thou  lovcst  me. 

[Exit  Ralph, 

Wife.  I  warrant,  our  Ralph  will  look  linely 
when  he's  dressed. 

.s  of  ProL  Hut  what  will  you  have  it  called  r 

Cit.    The  Grorers'  Honour. 

S.  of  Prof.  Mcthinks  The  Knight  of  the  Burn- 
ing Pestle  wore  better. 


4  Bu  hr.irrn,  mrthiMk't,  &,€.]  "This  Fpeech  (with  verj- 
I  tiU-  variiiitiii)  is  t.iken  fniin  J^hnkespcare'*  Firrt  Pirt  of 
Henry  IV.  '  .\«l  I.  s.-.  Mj."     F^L  ITTtt. 

J  hrf.-ri'.  I'rrhaps  crept  into  the  text  by  a  mistake  of  the 
oritfinal  rnni;Nt-:iii>r. 

c  JiHrrih,ri:']  A  character  in  a  ver>- po|MiIar  and  fiNt|i«h 
drama,  first  printed  in  l.'^!l^*.  The  title  of  the  earlie-t  ed. 
whidi  1  hav.'  >een  if  as  |..||(iW':  .i  Mo.-t  pttor^nt  O'mrdtf 
of  .yiHrr4ur.i.<  thr.  Kinrr^  jioHiie  cf  FalrnUa,  and  JimadiHi  the 
KiHiTt't  ilaujhtir  «»/*  ►'Jmi'/i/ii,  yrith  thr.  merrie  cutrritrt  of 
.yjtin.r.  ^Vtir  tj  .-^rt  ftmrth,  rt^  it  hath  bin  sniidrn  t.mK*  jdaide 
ia  th'  hiniorchU  d'Hc  vf  l^ntdon,  Ftrtj  dettr'ttxblr^  aid  full 
of  tRirth.  li.inj. 

7  pUnji't  ./tru.iimo  trithti  shormukrr for  a  trager]  Jernniino 
is  a  rharacjcr  in  twt.  pla\s  hy  Kyd,  —  The  Fir^f  Part  of.fc- 
roHimo,  not  printed  till  It  o;>,  and  Thr  Sp*ini^^.h  Tra:rrdie^  <^ 
Jliironiiiio  /.  tiuid  a^'fl/M/-,  of  which  the  earliest  extant  '•diii>>n 
is  dated  lalU,  t  elatiT  iiiifir —-itmsof  it  containincaddiriiiiial 
scene'>  and  >|Hrche3  from  the  iwii  of  J<inmui :  iKith  piercj 
may  Iw  f«tun<l  in  h..<|>|<\'s  O'd  r/ai/y,  vol.  iii.  la-led.  Her*', 
however,  tin*  Citi/en  'alludi'^i  to'  The  S/wtiuih  '/'ni/'^rfy, 
wliirh  was  iiftrii  called  Jrnntimi' .-  it  w.is  hy  far  the  in..re 
C(  Irbrated  of  ih«'  two,  and,  thouiih  iinmercifully  ridirnled 
by  o»ir  early  dramatlMs,  it  ev  nee-  Ihat  Kyd,  with  all  liU 
oxiravaEanre,  was  a  w  ritrr  of  no  nrdinary  power. 

To  play  a  |»art  f.:r  a  waaer  was  not  i.m-ommon.  Pee,  f>r 
instame,  a  irtter  conriminn  a  wa;!er  that  Alleyn  iV'HiUI 
equal  hiif  |.r  dice-sfrs  Knell  and  lh>ntiey  in  sonic  charartei 
whirh  till  \  liji^  p4>rlormed  ;  .Malone'd  SJuikej^pe^rt  (by  B<m- 
well),  iii.  'Jki5, 
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Wife,  I'll  be  sworn,  husband,  that's  as  good 
a  name  as  can  be. 

Cit.  Let  it  bo  so.  —  Begin,  begin ;  my  wife 
and  I  will  sit  down. 

&  of  Prai,  I  pray  yon,  do. 

CU.  What  stately  music  have  you  r  y^khavc 
shawms  r  *  9 

^S.  of  ProL  Shawms  !  no. 

Cie.  No!  I'm  a  thief,  if  my  mind  did  not 
give  mc  so.  Ralph  plays  a  stately  part,  and  he 
must  needs  have  shawms :  I'll  be  at  the  charge 
of  them  myself,  rather  than  we'll  be  without 
them.  0 

S.  of  Prol.  So  you  are  like  to  be. 

CU.  Why,  and'  so  I  will  be  :  there's  two  shil- 
lings, [ffivea  money ;]  lets  have  the  waits  of  South- 
wark ;  they  arc  as  rare  fellows  as  any  are  in 
England  ;  and  that  will  fetch  them  all  o'er  the 
water  with  a  vengeance,  as  if  they  were  mad. 

S.  of  ProL  You  shall  have  them.     Will  you 
^t  down,  then  r 

CU.  Ay.  —  Come,  wife. 

Wife.  Sit  you  merry  all,  gentlemen ;  I'm  bold 
to  sit  amongst  you  for  my  ease. 

[CUizen  and  Wife  tit  down, 

S.  of  Prol.  From  all  tfiaCs  near  the  court,  from 
all  that's  (jreat 
Within  the  compaan  of  the  city-icalh. 
We  iu)to  have  brought  our  scene.     Fly  far  from 

hence 
All  private  taxet,"*  immodest '  phrases, 
\Vh(Uewr  may  btU  shew  like  vicious  ! 
For  tcicked  mirth  never  true  pleasure  brings, 
Bui  honest  minds  arc  picas' d  with  honest  things,  — 

Thus  much  for  that  "*  we  do  ;  but  for  Ralph's 
part  you  must  answer  for  yourself. 

CU.  Take  you  no  care  for  Ralph;  he'll  dis 
charge  himself,  I  warrant  you. 

[  Exit  Speaker  of  Prologue. 

Wife.  I'faith,  gentlemen,  I'll  give  my  word 
for  Ralph. 


ACT    I. 

SCENE   I.  —  M  Room  in  the  House  (/Venture- 
well. 

Enter  Ventukewell  and  Jasper. 

Vent.  Sirrah,  I'll  make  you  know  you  are  my 

prentice, 
And  whom  my  charitable  love  rodecm'd 
Even  from  the  fall  of  fortune ;  gave  thee  heat 
And  growth,  to  be  what  now  thou  art,  new-cast 

thee ; 
Adding  the  trust  of  all  I  have,  at  home. 
In  foreign  staples,  or  upon  the  sea. 
To  thy  direction  ;  tied  the  good  opinions 
Both  of  myself  and  fiiend-s  to  thy  endeavours ; 


t  ((Aaieau]  The  nban'in,  or  shalm,  watf  a  port  of  pipe,  re- 
'  **  nibliiig  a  hautboy,  with  a  swolliiie  pnttiiberatice  lo  the 
ii.idilk:  aee  the  wutidcut  in  Singcr'if  note  on  Cavendiah*a 
Life  of  WoUri,  p.  178,  ed.  1827. 

^  prieau  teAul  i.p.  chanter,  censures  on  individual*. 

'  tmtiuHirA]  Tht  modem  editor.^,  for  the  metre,  print  "all 
tp.tiuhleA." 

4  tMat]  Altend  bjr  Weber  lo  "  whaL"     ' 


So  fair  were  thy  beginnings.    But  with  these. 
As  I  remember,  you  had  never  charge 
To  love  your  master's  daughter,  and  even  then 
When  I  had  found  a  wealthy  husband  for  her ; 
I  take  it,  sir,  you  had  not ;  but,  however, 
I'll  break  the  neck  of  that  commission, 
And  make  you  know  you  are  but  a  merchant's 
factor. 
Jasp.  Sir,  I  do  liberally  confess  I  am  yours. 
Bound  both  by  love  and  duty  to  your  service, 
In  which  my  labour  hath  been  all  my  profit : 
I  have  not.lost  in  bargain,  nor  delighted 
To  wear  your  honest  gains  upon  my  back ; 
Nor  have  I  given  a  pension  to  my  blood,  • 
Or  lavishly  in  play  consum'd  your  stock ; 
These,  and  the  miseries  that  do  attend  them, 
I  dare  wift^innocence  proclaim  are  strangers 
To  all  my^mperate  actions.     For  your  daugh- 
ter. 
If  there  be  any  love  to  my  deservings 
Borne  by  her  virtuous  self,  I  cannot  stop  it ; 
Nor  am  I  able  to  refrain  her  wishes, 
She's  private  to  herself,  and  best  of  knowledge 
Whom  she  will  make  so  happy  as  to  sigh  for : 
Besides,  I  cannot  think  you  mean  to  match  her 
Unto  a  fellow  of  so  lame  a  presence. 
One  that  hath  little  left  of  nature  in  him. 
Vent.  'Tis  very  well,  sir  :  I  can  tell  your  wis- 
dom 
How  all  this  shall  be  cur'd. 
Jasp.  Your  care  becomes  you. 
Vent.  And  thus  it  shall  &  be,  sir :  I  here  dis- 
charge you 
My  house  and  service ;  take  your  liberty ; 
And  when  I  want  a  son,  I'll  send  for  you.  [JSrt^. 
Jasp.  These  be  the  fair  rewards  of  them  that 
love ! 
Oh,  you  that  live  in  freedom,  never  prove 
The  travail  uf  a  mind  led  by  desire  ! 

Enter  Luce. 

Luce,  WTiy,  how  now,  friend?  struck  with 
ray  father's  thunder ! 

Jasp.  Struck,   and  struck  dead,   unless  the 
remedy 
Be  full  of  speed  and  virtue  j  I  am  now, 
What  I  expected  long,  no  more  your  father's. 

Luce.  But  mine. 

Jasp.  But  yours,  and  only  yotirs,  I  am; 
That's  all  I  have  to  keep  me  from  the  statute. 
You  dare  be  constant  still  ? 

Luce.  Oh,  fear  me  not ! 
In  this  I  dare  be  better  than  a  woman : 
Nor  shall  his  anger  nor  his  offers  move  me, 
Were  they  both  equal  to  a  prince's  power. 

Jasp.  You  know  my  rival ! 

Luce.  Yes,  and  love  him  dearly  ; 
Even  as  I  love  an  ague  or  foul  weather  : 
I  prithee,  Jasper,  fear  him  not. 

Jasp.  Oh,  no  ! 
I  do  not  moan  to  do  him  so  much  kindness. 
But  to  our  own  desires :  •  you  know  the  plot 
We  both  agreed  on  ? 


»  tkaU]  Weber  gave  with  the  finrt  4to. "  rnuat*' 
•  de.nr€j]  "  Probably  draignn.''^    EiL  1774    "The  text  n 
perfectly  right,  being  accordant  with  the  language  of  the 
ago,  and  meaning,  *  wliat  we  ourwlves  deaire  to 
mate.' "    VVESEa. 
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Luce,  Yes,  and  will  perform 
My  part  exactly. 

Jasp.  I  desire  no  more. 
Farewell,  and  keep  my  heart ;  'tis  yours. 

Luce*  I  take  it ; 
He  must  do  miracles  makes  me  forsake  it. 

[Exeunt  severally, 

Cit.  Fie  upon  'em,  little  infidels !  what  a  tnat- 
ter's  here  now  !  Well,  FU  be  hanged  for  a  half -pen- 
ny, if  there  he  7U)t  some  abomination  knavery  in 
this  play.  Well,  let  'em  look  to't ;  Ralph  must  come^ 
and  if  there  be  any  tricks  a-brewing  —  * 

Wife.  Let  'em  brew  and  bake  too,  husband,  a' 
God^s  name ;  Raiph  will  find  aU  out,  I  warrant  you, 
an  they  were  older  than  they  are.  —  I  pray,  my 
pretty  youth,  is  Ralph  ready  f 

Boy.  He  will  be  presently,  W 

Wife.  Now,  I  pray  you,  make  my  commenda- 
tions unto  him,  and  withal  carry  him  this  stick  of 
liquorice :  tell  him  his  mistress  sent  it  him,  and  bid 
him  bite  a  piece  ;  'twill  open  his  pipes  the  better, 
say,  [Exit  Boy, 

SCENE   U.— Another   Room   in  the  House  of 
Venturewell. 

Enter  Ventuuewell  and  Humphrey. 

Vent,  Come,  sir,  she's  yours  ;  upon  my  faith, 
she's  yours ; 
You  have  my  hand  :  for  other  idle  lets  * 
Between  your  hopes  and  her,  thus  with  a  wind 
They  are  scatter* d  and  no  more.     My  M'anton 

prentice, 
That  like  a  bladder  blew  himself  with  love, 
I  have  let  out,  and  sent  him  to  discover 
New  masters  yet  unknown. 

Hum.  I  thank  you,  sir, 
Indeed,  1  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  ere  I  stir, 
It  shall  be  known,  however  you  do  deem, 
I  am  of  gentle  blood,  and  gentle  seem. 

Vent.  Oh,  sir,  I  know  it  certain. 

Hum,  Sir,  my  friend, 
Although,  as  writers  say,  all  things  have  end. 
And  that  we  call  a  pudding  hath  his  two. 
Oh,  let  it  not  seem  strange,  I  pray,  to  you. 
If  in  this  bloody  simile  I  put 
My  love,  more  endless  than  frail  things  or  gut ! 

Wife.  Husband,  I  prithee,  sweet  lamb,  tell  me 
one  thing ;  but  tell  me  truly.  —  Stay,  youths,  I  be- 
seech you,  till  I  question  my  husband. 

Cit.   ^Vhat  is  it,  mouse  f 

Wife.  Sirrah,  didst  thou  ever  see  a  prettier  child  f 
how  it  behaves  itself,  I  warrant  ye,  and  speaks  and 
looks,  and  perts  up  the  head  !  —  /  pray  you,  brother, 
with  your  favour,  were  you  never  none  of  Master 
Moncctster's  •  scholars  t 

Cit.  Chicken,  I  prithee  heartily,  contain  '  thyself : 
the  childcr  are  pretty  childer ;  but  when  Ralph 
comes,  lamb 


I  leu]  **  i.  e.  hindrances."    Wkber. 

s  Monauter^s]  So  one  of  the  4tos.  of  1635,  and  folio  lG7a 
Other  eds.  "  Monkesten.*'  Richard  Miilcaster  was  the 
flrrt  head-master  of  Merchant-Taylura'  School  from  1561  to 
1566.  Some  notices  of  dramas  performed  at  court  by  a 
eompany  of  boys  under  him  may  be  seen  in  Collier's  Hist 
ef  EmL  Dram.  Poeu,  1 905-6, 9,  —  where  bis  name  is  writ- 
ten JlfwiJU«t«r. 

s  eraiom]  L  e.  restrain. 


Wife.  Ay,  when  Ralph  comes,   cony  I  —  WdU^ 
my  youth,  you  may  proceed. 

Vent.  SVell,  sir,  you  know  my  love,  and  rest, 
I  liope, 
Assur'd  of  my  consent ;  get  but  my  daughter's* 
And^ed  her  when  you  please.    You  must  be 

^bold. 
And  clap  in  close  unto  her :  come,  I  know 
You  have  language   good    enough  to  win   a 
wench. 

Wife.  A   whoreson  tyrant!    h'as  been  an  oid 
stringer  *  in's  days,  I  warrant  him, 
%Hum,  1  take  your  gentle  offer,  and  withal 
Yield  love  again  for  love  reciprocal. 

VoU,  What,  Luce !  within  there ! 

Enter  Luce. 
Luce,  Call'd  you,  sir  ? 
Vent.  I  did : 
Give  entertainment  to  this  gentleman  ;  ^ 

And  see  you  bo  not  fro  ward.  —  To  her,  sir : 
My  presence  will  but  be  an  eye-sore  to  you. 

[EziL 
Hum.  Fair  mistress  Luce,  how  do  you?  are 
you  well } 
Give  me  your  hand,    and  then  I   pray  you 

tell 
How  doth  your  little  sister  and  your  brother ; 
And  whether  you  love  me  or  any  other. 
Luce.  Sir,  these  are  quickly  answer'd. 
Hum.  So  they  are, 
When  women  are  not  cruel.     But  how  far 
Is  it  now  distant  from  the  place  we  are  in, 
Unto   that   blessed  place,   your  father's   war- 
ren ? 
Luce.  What  makes  you  think  of  that,  sir  ? 
Hum.  Even  that  face  ; 
For,  stealing  rabbits  whilom  in  that  place, 
God  Cupid,  or  the  keeper,  I  know  not  whether, 
Unto  my  cost  and  charges  brought  you  thither, 

And  there  began 

Luce.  Your  game,  sir. 
Hum.  liCt  no  game, 
Or  any  thing  that  tendeth  to  the  same. 
Be  ever  more  remember*  d,  thou  fair  killer, 
I  For  whom  I  sate  me  down,  and  brake  my  til- 
I  ler.* 

Wife.     There's  a   kind   gentleman,    I  toarrant 
I  you :  when  will  you  do  as  much  for  me,  George  f 

Luce.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  I  am  sorry  for  your 
I  losses, 

1  But,  as  the  proverb  says,  1  cannot  cry : 
'  1  would  you  had  not  seen  me  ! 
Hum.  So  would  I, 
Unless  you  had  more  maw  to  do  me  good. 
Luce.  Why,  cannot  this  strange  passion  •  be 
^^'ithstood  ? 
Send  for  a  constable,  and  raise  the  town. 
Hum.  Oh,  no !   my  valiant  love  will  batter 
down 
Millions  of  constables,  and  put  to  flight 
I 
I 


«  stringer]  <*  Similar  to  striker,  denoting 
Webeb. 
6  tiUer]  i.  e.  steel  bow,  or  cross  bow ;  see  note,  (k  lG9l 
•  strangt  passion]  "  Sympson  says,  *  To  send  fbr  a  eem- 
stable  and  raise  a  town,  to  withstand  a  stbaivgs  9a»mm, 
borders  seemingly  near  upon  nonsense ;  >  he  wouM  then- 
fore  read,  sTBoiva  jMuien :  but  we  see  no  reason  wlqr  tiM 
may  not  go  from  one  metaphor  to  anotber."    £tf.  1778. 
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Even  that  gretit  wntch  of  Midsummer-day  at 
nif^ht.' 

Luce.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  'twere  good  I  yielded, 
then; 
Weak  women  cannot  hope,  where  valiant  men 
Have  no  resistance. 

Hum,  Yield,  then  ;  I  am  fuU  ^^ 

Of  pity,  though  1  »ay  it,  and  can  pull       ^^ 
Out  of  my  pocket  thus  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Look,  Lucy,  look  ;  the  dog's  tooth  nor  the  doves 
Are  not  so  white  as  these  ;  and  sweet  they  be. 
And  whipt  about  with  silk,  as  you  may  see. 
If  you  desire  the  price,  shoot  from  your  eye 
A  beam  to  this  place,  and  you  shall  espy         # 
FS,  which  is  to  say,  my  sweetest  honey. 
They  cost  me  three  and  twopence,  or  no  money. 

Luce»  Well,   sir,  I  take  them  kindly,  and  I 
thank  you  : 
What  would  you  more  ? 

Hum,  Nothing. 

Luce,  Why,  then,  farewell. 
'  Hum,  Nor  so,  nor  ^o  ;  for,  lady,  I  must  tell. 
Before  we  part,  for  what  wc  met  together : 
God  grant  me    time    and    patience    and    fair 
weather  ! 

lAtee.  Speak,  and  declare  your  mind  in  terms 
BO  brief. 

Hum.  1  shall :  then,  first   and  foremost,  for 
relief 
I  call  to  you,  if  that  you  can  afford  it ; 
I  care  not  at  what  price,  for,  on  my  word,  it 
Shall  be  repaid  again,  although  it  cost  me 
More  than  I'll  speak  of  now  ;  for  love  hath  tost 

me 
In  furious  blanket  like  a  tennis-ball. 
And  now  I  rise  aloit,  and  now  I  fall. 

Luce.  Alas,  good  gentleman,  alas  the  day  ! 

Htun.  1  thank  you  heartily  ;  and,  as  I  say. 
Thus  do  I  still  continue  without  rest, 
I'  the  morning  like  a  man,  at  night  a  beast. 
Roaring  and  bello-wing  mine  own  disquiet. 
That  much  I  fear,  forsaking  ol*  my  diet 
Will  bring  me  presently  to  that  quandary, 
I  shall  bid  all  adieu. 

Luce,  Now,  by  St.  Mary, 
That  were  great  pity  ! 

Hum,  So  it  were,  beshrew  me  ; 
Then,  eaac  me,  lusty  Luce,  and  pity  shew  me. 


1  tkat  great  teaUk  of  Mid^mmer-day  at  ni^hi]  **  The  Rct- 
tinit  oat  of  what  was  ralliMl  •Iho  Mrdsummer  watch,'  we 
■liould  have  luitirod  earlier,  as*  properly  belonglnie  to  the 
more  anrient  clan  uf  the  com|tanie.s*  kIiuwm  already  men- 
tioned, but  nhall  dfvicribe  it  here.  Thi«  wa.-^,  as  we  have 
•een  *  in  tiie  Drder  of  the  com  pan  ion  for  the  Marckintr 
frateky*  a  rereinoiiy  of  efltabli.<iicd  vim  in  the  Gtli  of  FUlward 
IV.,  and  vimilar  directi«>n8  appear  tii  have  bMn  regularly 
inven  every  Micceedin((  reipi.  Stow  jsives*  a  pplendid  ac- 
count of  this  pateant  in  the  roicii  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
monarch  came  purposely  with  liifl  queen  into  tlie  city  to 
▼iew  it  We  shall  not  aeain  refloat  hi^  arcnuiit,  which  has 
been  of^en  copied,  bat  merely  ijb«erve,  that  the  Marching 
Watch  wa4  a  grand  t<ort  of  annual  militnr>'  muHter  of  the 
citizons,  embodying  all  the  companion,  fcir  the  pur|XM*e  of 
forming  a  regular  guard  for  the  city  during  the  enduing 
year.  The  emulation  for  magnincence  on  thin  r>ccai»iun 
created  an  expense  so  griint  and  drtrimontal  thnt  lienry 
VIII.  prohibitMl  the  i^bow,  and  continod  the  riti/.euH  to  Iho 
merely  HTviceaMe  and  olflcirnt  object  of  the  n.«-einbling.  It 
waH  afterwards  revived  on  a  mure  rrunoniiral  plan,  and 
continued  under  tlie  name  of  the  •Sfandinn  Watrh,'  till  tlie 
ftirce  was  finally  supenxMled  bv  tlie  t.-ity  Trained  Hand-<, 
DOW  the  Artillery  C(wn|>a«y."  Ilerlwrt's  IliiL  of  tht  Ttrelce 
Qrrat  Ltvcn/  CtmpoMie*  of  /jnuton,  i.  196. 


Luce.  Why,  sir,  you  know  my  will  is  nothing 
worth 
Without  my  father's  ^ant ;  get  his  consent, 
And  then  you  may  with  '  assurance  try  me. 

Hum.  The  worshipful  your  sire  will  not  deny 
me; 
For  I  have  ask'd  him,  and  he  hath  replied, 
*' Sweet  master  Humphrey,  Luce  shall  be  thy 
bride." 

Luce.  Sweet  master  Humphrey,  then  I  am 
content. 

Httm.  And  so  am  I,  in  truth. 

Luce.  Yet  take  me  with  you ;  ' 
There  is  another  clause  must  be  annex* d. 
And  this  it  is  :  I  swore,  and  will  perform  it, 
No  man  shall  ever  joy  me  as  his  wife 
Hut  he  thaW^tole  me  hence.     If  you  dare  vcn- 

tur4P 
I  am  yours  (you  need  not  fear ;  my  father  lovea 

you;) 
If  not,  farewell  for  ever  ! 

Hum.  Stay,  nymph,  stay  : 
I  have  a  double  gelding,  colour'd  bay, 
Sprung  by  his  father  from  Barbarian  kind ; 
Another  for  myself,  though  somewhat  blind, 
Yet  true  as  trusty  tree. 

Luce.  I  am  satisfied ; 
And  so  I  give  ray  hand.     Our  course  must  lie 
Through  Walth am- forest,  where  I  have  a  friend 
Will  entertain  us.     So,  farewell.  Sir  Humphrey. 
And  think  upon  your  business.  [Exit, 

Hum.  Though  I  die, 
I  am  rcsolv'd  to  venture  life  and  limb 
For  one  so  young,  so  fair,  so  kind,  so  trim. 

[Exit, 

Wife.  By  my  faith  and  troths  George^  and  aa 
I  am  virtuoMf  it  is  e'en  the  kindest  ffouny  man  that 
ever  trod  on  shoe-leather.  —  Well,  go  thy  u>ays : 
if  thou  hast  /ler  not,  'tis  not  thy  fault,  C faith. 

Cit.  /  prithee,  mouse,  be  patient :  *a  shall  /lave 
her,  or  FU  make  some  of  'em  smoke  for' t. 

Wife.  That's  my  good  land),  George.  —  Fie,  this 
stinking  tobacco  *  kills  me  .'*  wotdd  there  were  none 
in  England/ — Xotc,  I  pray,  gentlemen,  what  good 
doe.s  this  stinking  tobacco  do  you  ?  nothing,  I  war' 
rant  you :  make  chimneys  o*  your  faces  ! 

SCENE  III.  —  A  Grocer's  Shop, 

Enter  Ralph,  as  a  grocer,  reading  Palmerin  of 
England,"  with  Tim  and  George. 

Oh,  husband,  husband,  tunot  now.'  there's  Ralph, 
there's  Ralph. 

Cit.  Peace,  fool !  let  Ralph  alone.  —  Hark  you. 


s  Kith]  Sympson,  for  the  motiv,  printed  "  witA  full ;  '*  and 
BO  hii«  HUCce««Jors. 

3  take  me  with  you]  i.  e.  bear  me  out,  understand  me 
fully. 

4  tobacco]  Was  smoked  in  all  parts  of  our  early  theatres ; 
hut  the  Ciiizen*d  Wife  is  hero  K|)eaking  of  that  smoke<l  by  the 
gallant'!,  who  Hat  on  stools  up«m  the  stage,  and  who  used  to 
have  pi|)es  and  tobacco  brought  to  them  by  their  pages. 

5  me]  So  Syuipson  righilv  printed  "from  the  conjecture 
of  an  uiiknowii  friend."  Old  cds.  '•  men  ; "  which  the  later 
editors  ab-'urdly  gave. 

«  Palmerin  nf  Rn^rlanii^  A.C.]  "  From  the  next  note  it  will 
be  soon  thnt  this  is  a  iwiKtako,  n*  Kalph  T09.A*  out  of  Palmerin 
do  Oliva  .  btit  tlii-<  niiiHt  either  be  an  inadvertence  fif  the 
author,  or  an  ititontidnnl  mistake,  an  Pnlineriii  of  England 
IB  again  mentioned  un  tJio  next  |mgo  but  one."    VVkber. 
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[act  I. 


Ralph;  d(t  tiot  strain  yoursetf  ton  much  at  theJirH* 
—  Peace  !  —  Ih*<jiti^  Hafph. 

Ralph,  [rea^h.]  *' Then  Pnlmcrin  and  Trincus,* 
snatchinj;  their  lances  from  their  dwarfs,  and 
clasping  their  helmets,  {^jallopcd  amain  after  the 
giant ;  and  Palmerin,  having  gotten  a  sight  of 
him,  camo  posting  amain,  sayinir, '  Stay,  traitor- 
ous thief !  for  thou  mayst  not  so  carry  away 
her,  that  is  wortli  the  greatest  lord  in  the  world  ; ' 
and,  with  these  words,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 
shoulder,  tliat  he  struck  him  besides  his  elephant. 
And  Trineus,  coming  to  the  knight  that  had 
Agricola  behind  him,  set  him  soon  besides  his 
horse,  with  his  neck  broken  in  the  fall :  so  that 
the  princess,  getting  out  of  the;  throng,  betwci-n 
joy  and  grief,  said,  *  All  hai)py  knight,  the  mir- 
ror of  all  such  as  follow  arms,  noi^inay  I  be 
well  assured  of  the  love  thou  bear<^me.'  "  I 
wonder  why  the  kings  do  not  raise  an  army  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men,  as 
big  as  the  army  that  the  prince  of  Portigo 
brought  against  llosiclecr,*  and  destroy  these 
giants ;  they  do  much  hurt  to  wandering  dam- 
sels, that  go  in  (juest  of  their  knights. 

Wife.  Faith,  husband,  and  Ralph  sai/s  true  ;  for 
they  say  the  king  of  Portuf/al  cannot  sit  at  his 
meat,  but  the  yiants  and  the  cttins  *•  will  come  ami 
snatch  it  from  him. 

Cil.  liold  thy  tontjue.  —  On,  Ralph. 

Ralph.  And  certainly  those  knights  are  much 
to  be  commended,  who,  neglecting  their  posses- 
sions, wander  with  a  8(iuiro  and  a  dwarf  through 
the  deserts  to  relieve  poor  ladies. 

Wife.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  are  they,  Ralph  ;  let  'em 
Bay  tchat  they  will,  they  are  indeed.  Our  kniyhts 
neglect  their  possessions  well  enough,  but  they  do  not 
the  rest. 

Ralph.  There  arc  no  such  courteous  and  fair 
well-spoken  knights  in  this  age :  they  will  call 
one  "  the  son   of  a  whore,"  that   Palmerin  of 


1  Then  Palmerin  and  Trineun,  ttc]  •*  This  paPsafEe  is 
takpn,  witli  "omo  sliclit  variation!*,  (wiu  '  P«iliiierin  D'Ollva, 
t1j«  Mirr<nir  of  Xdhilltie,  MapjK?  of  fI(»nor,  Anntoritie  of  rjire  j 
FnrtiJfjp"',  Horovrall  PrcKidetit  of  I>»ve,  Wonder  of  Chlv-  \ 
alrie,  and  nuM  arrompliMhod  Knifthi  in  all  Perfprtion?.'  4to. 
l.V-.  n.  L.  p.  l.TI."  Reed.  TIip  English  version  of  this 
impiilnr  nmmnco  wn-*  by  AriUiony  Mundny,  who  al!«o  irans- 
lated  Palmerin  of  England. 

3  the  army  that  the  prinre  of  Ptrrti<;o  brought  afrninat 
Rotirlrer.]  '•  Thcfp  wore  rharartVrs  in  the  celebrate*!  Kgpeio 
de  Cnballrrieis,  one  of  the  n»tnanres  rondeuined  by  the 
riirate  in  Den  Qnixote  to  the  flame".  The  first  part,  cnn- 
iki^tine  of  two  l)ook!«,  and  wririen  by   Diego  Ort(in**z,  was 

[)rinted   in    l.')i)'i.      A  wrond   part,  aI'*o  divided    into  two 
MHikH,  liy  Pedro  dp  la  Sierra,  wa-<  piil)iished  in  l.'iSO.     The 
tiiird  and  fourth  part<,  each  con-iistinz  of  two  bcxik^,  were  I 
writtf-n  by  Man'os  Martinet.    The  whole  work  was  trans-  i 
ht  d  into  Hnclish  in  nine  part»«j  the  la«t  printed  in  U>0^,  ' 
with  the  title  <if  the  Mirroiir  of  Kniphthood."     Weber.    See 
noir,  f».  liK).  I 

»  ettini]  "The  gofMl  woman,"  says  Symp«on,  "  is  here  a 
little  taiitolo^cal  .  .  .  Air  *friant<«  and  ettinx'  arc  ginntH 
and  pia.iU,  eten  in  Saxon  signifying  so :  "  but,  obsor\'oa  I 
NarPH,  "  a!»  r/r»»,  from  iu  ptyniolort",  [A.  8.  r/'in,  to  pat] 
implies  rantnbalium,  every  "ciant  iniBrit  not  deserve  the 
name."  Gh<s,  in  r.,  where  he  rites  the  present  pu.'^sage, 
and  otie  from  ('otton'n  Srojf^rr  Scj)ft,  — 

"  Nay,  with  a  ^naiU  or  an  rttJn." 
Weber,  after  remarkinp  that  "  the  terni  rttiu  fur  a  giant  was 
ver>'  rojnnion,"  intorniJ  us  thif  "  in  The  Cumphiunt  of  Sot- 
hnil,  among  lUher  -f  ■ries  told  by  the  stieplierd^,  up  Inve 
The  Rf'l  FJtin  of  fnlnnd  .■■'  he  "onghf  to  have  <aid  ^' the 
revdr  eyttm  ritht  th"  thre  hcurlii"  (p.  <>8,  ei|.  I^eyden), — 
Uiern  tieinp  no  mention  iu  thai  work  of  any  sucli  IrLth 
nanater. 


England  would  have  called  "fair sir;"  and  one 
that  Rosicleer  would  have  called  •*  right  beau- 
teous damsel,"  they  will  call  *♦  damned  bitch." 

Wife,  ril  be  sworn  will  they^  Ralph  ;  they  have 
called  tne  so  an  hundred  times  about  a  scurvy  pipe 
of  tokmco. 

R^Kk*  l^ut  what  brave  spirit  could  be  content 

to  .sit  in  his  sho]),  with  a  flappet  of  wood,  and  a 

blue  apron  before  him,  selling  mithridatum  and 

dragon's- water  to  visited  houses,*  that  might 

l)ursue  feats  of  arras,  and,  through  his  noble 

achievements,  procure  such  a  famous  history  to 

i  b^vritten  of  his  heroic  prowess  ? 

'     Xit.    Well  saidy  Ralph ;  snme  more  oftJtose  tDOrdt, 

I  Ra'ph! 

Wife.    They  go  finely,  by  my  troth. 
I       Ralph.  Why  should  not  I,  then,  pursue  this 
course,  botli  for  the  credit  of  myself  and  our 
I  company  r  for  amongst  all  the  worthy  books  of 
atchicvemcnts,  I  do  not  call  to  mind  that  I  yet 
!  read  of  a  grocer-errant :  I  will  be  the  said  knight. 
I  Have  you  heard  of  any  that  hath  wandered  un- 
furnished of  his  squire  and  dwarf  r    My  elder 
prentice  Tim  shall  be  my  trusty  squire,  and  little 
I  (ieorge  my  dwar£    Hence,  my  blue  apron  !  Yet, 
1  in  remembrance  of  my  former  trade,  upon  my 
shield  shall  be  portrayed  a  Burning  Pestle,*  and 
I  will   be  called   the'  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pcsile. 

Wife.     Nay,  I  dare  swear  thou  wilt  not  forget 
thy  old  trade  ;  thou  loert  ever  meek. 
Ralph.  Tim! 
Tim.     Anon. 

Ralph.  My  beloved  squire,  and  George  my 
dwarf,  I  charge  you  that  from  henceforth  you 
never  call  me  by  any  other  name  but  •«  the  ri^ht 
courteous  and  valiant  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle  ; "  and  that  you  never  call  any  female  by 
the  name  of  a  woman  or  wench,  but  "  fair  lady," 
if  she  have  her  desires,  if  not,  *•  distressed  dam- 
sel; "  that  you  call  all  forests  and  heaths  "  des- 
erts," and  all  horses  ••  palfreys." 

Wife.  This  is  very  fine,  faith.  —  Do  the  gentle' 
men  like  Ralph,  think  you^  husband  t 

Cit.  Ay,  I  warrant  thee  ;  the  players  would  give 
all  the  shoes  in  their  shop  for  him. 

Ralph.  My  beloved  squire  Tim,  stand  out. 
Admit  this  were  a  desert,  and  over  it  a  knight- 
errant  pricking,®  and  I  should  bid  you  inquire 
of  his  intents,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Tim.  ••  Sir,  ray  master  sent  me  to  know  whith- 
er you  are  riding  r  " 

Ralph.  No,  thus  :  •*  Fair  sir,  the  right  cour- 
teous and  valiant  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 


4  sellinjr  mithridatum  and  drafron^A-water  to  visited  kotutea] 
"  That  is,  to  houHp^  visited  by  the  plague.  Mithridate  ia 
well  known  to  have  been  a  com|K>^ition  of  n  vafct  variety 
of  herb:*,  Kupp(u<pd  to  be  a  preservative  against  p(»iMin 
and  the  plague :  the  receipt  for  making  it  may  be  fiMind 
in  the  old  disiien^Mtorien.  Drason'^s-vniter  is  a  ludirnnia 
mistake  for  dragon^ a-blood,  whirl),  as  ("otgrave  infonna 
us.  *  U  not,  a>4  the  ipihimnt  imagine,  the  bhiod  of  a  drnfon 
rrn<ihed  to  death  by  an  eleplinnt,  but  the  eiinmie  of  th« 
driicoii-tree,  o|)ened  or   bruised  in  the  dojj-daies.' "    \V«- 

•'•  1''/,  in  rrmembmnre  tf  mtf  fnriier  tra4ie,  upon  lay  tkifU 
."hall  hf  ptirtrntii-d  a  BiiiHirtir'  Pe.ttlr)  "  ThlM  IS  ill  fidicula 
«•(  Ivi-I.iir,  id  lleyWiHKj'ii  Four  Prtntirrs  of  London ^  bear- 
ing the  Grircr^'  arM)s  upon  hi-t  hhiold.*'  WcBcn.  Soi 
|..*i7l. 

0  pricking]  i.  e.  spurring,  ridmg  briskly. 


commanded  me  to  inquire  upon  what  adventure 
you  are  bound,  whether  to  relieve  some  distre^fled 
damsel,'  or  otherwise." 

Cit.   Whoresottt  blockhead,  cannot  remember  ! 

Wife,  r/aith,  and  Ralph  told  him  on'i  before : 
all  the  gentlemeti  heard  him.  —  Did  he  not,  gentle- 
men?  did  not  Ralph  tell  him  on't  t  • 

George.  Right  courteous  and  valiant  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,  here  is  a  distressed  dam- 
sel to  hare  a  hal^nny- worth  of  pepper. 

Wife.  That* a  a  good  boy  !  see,  the  little  boy  can 
hit  it;  by  my  troths  it's  a  fine  child, 

Ralph,  Kclieve  her,  with  all  courteous  lan- 
guage. Now  shut  up  shop ;  no  more  my  prS- 
tice[s],  but  my  trusty  squire  and  dwarf.  I  must 
bespeak  my  shield  and  anninp^  ])estlc. 

[Exeunt  TiM  and  Geo  roe. 

Cit.  Go  thy  ways,  Ralph  !  As  I'm  a  true  man,* 
thou  art  the  best  on  'em  all. 

Wife.  Ralph,  Ralph ! 

Ralph.   What  say  you,  mistress  f 

Wife.  I  prithee,  come  again  quickly,  sweet  Ralph. 

Ralph.  By  and  by.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— yl 


Room   in  MBKRYTHoronT's 
House. 

JEttter  Mistress  Merrythought  and  Jasper. 

Miat.  Mer.  Give  thee  my  blessing !  no,  I'll 
ne*er  give  thee  my  blessing ;  I'll  see  thee  hanged 
first ;  it  shall  ne'er  be  said  1  gave  thee  my  bless- 
ing. Thou  art  thy  father's  own  son,  of  the  right 
blood  of  the  Merrythoughts  :  I  may  curse  the 
time  that  e*er  I  knew  thy  father ;  he  hath  spent 
all  his  own  and  mine  too;  and  when  I  tell  him 
of  it,  he  laughs,  and  dances,  and  sings  and  cries 
A  merry  heart  lives  long-a.'  ^\jid  thou  art  a 
wastethrift,  and  art  run  away  from  thy  master 
that  loved  thee  well,  and  art  come  to  mc  ;  and  I 
have  laid  up  a  little  for  my  younger  son  Michael, 
and  thou  thinkest  to  bczzle  that,^  but  thou  shalt 
never  be  able  to  do  it.  —  Come  hither,  Michael ! 

Enter  Michael. 

Come,  Michael,-  down  on  thy  knees  ;  thou  shalt 

have  my  blessing. 

Mich,  [kneels.]  i  pray  you,  mother,  pray  to  God 

to  bless  me. 
Mitt.  Mer.  God  bless  thee !  but  Jasper  shall 

never  have  my  blessing ;  he  shall   be   hanged 

first :  shall  he  not,  Michael  ?  how  say'st  thou  ?    I 
Mich.  Yes,  forsooth,   mother,  and   grace  of  ! 

God. 

Mist.  Mer.  That's  a  good  boy !  I 

Wife,  r/aith,  it*s  a  fine-spoken  child.  ^  | 

Jatp.  Mother,  though  you  forget  a  parent's  i 

love,  ' 

I  must  preserve  the  duty  of  a  child. 


1  damsfl]  So  folio  1679.  Other  od«.  *'  damxels ; "  and  so 
the  modem  editonsPympson  excepted. 

s  a  tni«  hmdiJ  "That  i«,  an  honesit  man,  generally  used  in 
oi>pni<itkni  to  thief."    Werkil  | 

a  A  merra  heart  li»«  long-a]  Rwcnibles  a  line  in  the  fir^t 
vcn-e  of  "Jog  on.  Jog  on  tlie  fo«»t.path  ivay,"  tr.,  a  song 
pniitrd  in  An  AfVtidoU  afftuHA-t  Melancholy^  &;c.,  lfit>l,  p.  73 : 
the  fir-t  Venn  of  it  in  wing  by  AutolycuA  in  8hniccKpeare*a 
WinttrU  TaU,  set  ir.  k.  2.  i 

«  to  kettle  ties]  i.  e.  to  tquandcr  that  riototii^Iy ;  properly,  i 
In  guzxling  or  dnnkiiig :  see  RichardMn'a  DieU  in  v.  i 


I  I  ran  not  from  my  master,  nor  return 
I  To  have  your  stock  maintain  my  idleness. 
I       Wife.   Ungracious  child,  I  warrant  him  ;  hark, 
I  how  he  chops  logic  with  his  mother  !  —  Thou  hadst 
.  best  tell  her  she  lies ;  do,  tell  hei  she  Uee. 

Cit.  If  he  were  my  son,  I  would  hang  him  up  by 
;  tlte  heels,  andfiay  him,  and  salt  him,  whoreson  hal* 
I  ter-sack.i 

Jasp.  My  cnming  only  is  to  beg  your  love. 
Which  I  must  ever,  though  I  never  gain  it ; 
I  And,  howsoever  you  esteem  of  me. 

There  Is  no  drop  of  blood  hid  in  these  veins 
I  But,  I  remember  well,  belongs  to  vou 
.  That  brought  mc  forth,  and  would  be  glad  for 

To  rip  them  all  again,  and  let  it  out. 
I      Mist.  Mer,  I'faith,  I   had  sorrow  enough  for 

thee,   God  "knows  ;  but  I'll  hamper  thee  well 
I  enough.     Get  thee  in,  thou  vagabond,  got  thee 
I  in,  and  learn  of  thy  brother  Michael. 
I  [Exeunt  Jasper  and  Michael. 

J       Mer.  [singing  within.] 

I  KoHP,  nose,  J«»lly  red  now,* 

And  wlio  gave  thee  thin  Jolly  red  noee  ? 

Mist.  Mer.  Hark,  my  husband!  he's  singing 
and  hoiting ;  and  I'm  fiun  to  cark  and  care,^  and 
all  little  enough.  —  Ilusband !  Charles  !  Charles 
Merrythought ! 

EtUer  Mbrrytkouout. 
Mer.  [sings.] 

Nutmegs  and  ginger,  cinnamon  and  cloves; 
And  tlicy  gave  uie  thid  Jully  red  now. 

Mist.  Mer.  If  you  would  consider  your  state, 
you  would  have  little  list  *  to  sing,  i-wis.* 

Mer.  It  should  never  be  considered,  while  it 
were  an  estate,  if  I  thought  it  would  spoil  ray 
singing. 

Mist.  Mer.  But  how  wilt  thou  do,  Charles  ? 
thou  art  an  old  man,  and  thou  canst  not  work, 
and  thou  hast  not  forty  shillings  left,  and  thou 
eatest  good  meat,  and  driukest  good  drink,  and 
laughcst. 

Mer.  And  will  do. 

Mist.  Mer.  Hut  how  wilt  thou  come  by  it, 
Charles  r 

Mer.  Uow  !  why,  how  have  I  done  hitherto 


5  halter-sack]  "  A  term  equivalent  to  gallows-bird." 
Wbber.  Meaning,  Nares  supposes, "  that  the  person  so 
called  was  doomed  to  hang  upon  a  halter,  like  a  sack." 
Olo-'g.  in  t. 

•  Al>*p,  nose,  jolly  red  nose^  &.C.]  These  and  the  next  two 
lineu  sung  by  .>Jerr}'tliou^ht  are  taken  from  a  song  (No.  7.) 
in  Ilavcnscruft's  Druteromelia,  1G09,  beginning, 
"  Of  all  (lie  birds  that  euer  I  see, 
tile  Owle  M  the  fayiest,'*  &c. 

where  they  stand  thus ; 

"  Nose,  nose,  nose,  nose, 
and  wlio  gaue  thee  that  iolly  red  now  ? 


*'  Sinaniont  and  Ginger,  Nutmegs  and  Cbues, 
and  that  gaue  me  ray  iolly  red  now." 
T  cark  and  care]  "These  wurdii,  the  fiirmer  of  which  If 
now  iil^solcto,  arc  nearly  synonymoni*.  *    VVkbsb,  —  who 
miutit  liavr  added  that  this  somewhat  pleo.)astiC  expression 
was  foruipflv  a  roiiiino.)  one. 
»  Uyt]  Altered  by  Web  r  to  "  lust" 
•  i-wts]  i.  e,  truly,  certainly. 
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these  forty  years  ?  I  never  came  into  my  din- 
ing-room, but,  at  eleven  and  six  o'clock,'  I 
foimd  excellent  meat  and  drink  o*  the  table ; 
my  clothes  were  never  worn  out,  but  next  morn- 
ing a  tailor  brought  me  a  new  suit :  and  with- 
out question  it  will  be  so  ever  ;  use  makes  per- 
fectness.  K  all  should  fail,  it  is  but  a  little 
straining  myself  extraordinary,  and  laugh  my- 
self to  death. 

Wife.  It's  a  foolish  old  man  this;  is  not  he, 
George  f 

Cit.   Yes,  cony. 

Wife,  dec  me  a  penny  V  the  purse  while  I  live, 
George. 

Cit.  Ay,  by  lady,^  cony,  hold  thee  there. 

Mist.  Mer.  Well,  Charles ;  you  promised  to 
provide  for  Jasper,  and  I  have  laid  up  for  Mi- 
chael. I  pray  you,  pay  Jasper  his  portion  :  he*s 
come  home,  and  he  shall  not  consume  Michael's 
stock ;  he  says  his  master  turned  him  away,  but, 
I  promise  you  truly,  I  think  he  ran  away. 

Wife.  No,  indeed.  Mistress  Merrythought ; 
though  he  be  a  notable  gallows,  yet  FU  assure  you 
his  master  did  turn  him  away,  even  in  this  place ; 
'twas,  Vfaith,  within  this  half-hour,  about  his 
daughter  ;  my  husband  was  by. 

Cit.  Hang  him,  rogiw  I  he  served  him  well 
enough  ;  lore  his  master's  daughter!  By  my  troth, 
cony,  if  there  were  a  thnusatid  boys,  thou  wouldst 
spoil  them  all  with  taking  their  parts ;  let  his  moth- 
er alone  with  him. 

Wife.  Ay,  George ;  but  yet  truth  is  truth. 

Mer.  Where  is  Jasper  ?  he's  welcome,  how- 
ever. Call  him  in ;  he  shall  have  his  portion. 
Is  he  merry  ? 

Mist.  Mer.  Ay,  foul  chive  him,^  he  is  too  mer- 
ry !  —  Jasper  !    Michael ! 

lie-enter  Jasper  and  Michakl. 

Mer.  Welcome,  Jasper  !  though  thou  runnest 
away,  welcome !  God  bless  thee !  'Tis  thy 
mother's  mind  thou  shouldst  receive  thy  portion  ; 
thou  hast  been  abroad,  and  I  hope  hast  learned 
experience  enough  to  govern  it ;  thou  art  of 
sufficient  years ;  hold  thy  hand  —  one,  two, 
three,  four,  live,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  there  is 
ten  shillings  for  thee.  [Gives  motiey.]  Thrust 
thyself  into  the  world  with  that,  and  take  some 
settled  course :  if  fortune  cross  thee,  thou  hast 
a  retiring  place ;  come  home  to  me ;  I  have 
twenty  shillings  left.  Bo  a  good  husband ;  that 
is,  wear  ordinary  clothes,  eat  the  best  meat,  and 
drink  the  best  drink ;  be  merry,  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and,  believe  me,  thou  hast  no  end  of  thy 
goods. 

Jasp.  Long  may  you  live  free  from  all  thought 
of  ill, 
And  long  have  cause  to  be  thus  merry  still ! 
But,  father 

Mer.  No  more  words,  Jasper  ;  get  thee  gone. 


1  at.  rlerm  and  xix  oV/orit]  "These  wore  the  dinner  and 
Btippt  r  hours  of  our  ancestor:*,  wtioii  this  play  was  written.'* 
Wkhkr. 

•  btj  lady]  i.  c.  h'  our  Lady,  —  a  common  form.  Altered 
by  the  modern  e«'.lorM  lo  "fry  r  lady." 

3  foul  chicr  Inm]  I.  e.  may  it  end  or  turn  out  ill  with  liim, 
—  evil  uurce^M  attend  him,  ill  lurk  to  him.  Fr.  chfvrr. 
("CAiFf  Aim,"  nays  Weber,  "  may  be  a  Boiucrscttfhire  con- 
traction for  Mhddl  hate  kirn  "  I  &c) 


Thou  hast  my  blessing;  thy  father's  spirit  upon 
thee !     Farewell,  Jasper  !  [S»>«^«. 

But  yet,  or  ere  you  part « (oh,  cruel !), 

KiiMi  me,  kiss  me,  sweeting,  mine  own  dear  Jewel ! 

So,  now  begone  ;  no  words.  [Exit  Jaspkr. 

Mist,  Mer.  So,  Michael,  now  get  thee  gone 
too. 

Mich.  Yes,  forsooth,  mother;  but  Pll  hsye 
my  father's  blessing  first. 

Mist.  Mer.  No,  Michael ;  'tis  no  matter  for 
his  blessing ;  thou  hast  my  blessing :  begone, 
I'l^  fetch  my  money  and  jewels,  and  follow 
thee ;  I'll  stay  no  longer  with  him,  I  warrant 
thee.  [Ejrit  Michael.]  —Truly,  Charles,  I'll  be 
gone  too. 

Mer.  What !  you  will  not  ? 

Mist.  Mer.  Yes,  indeed  will  I. 

Mer.  [sings.] 

Iloiph-ho,  farewell,  Nan  ! 

ril  never  trust  wench  more  again,  if  I  can. 

Mist.  Mer.  You  shall  not  think,  when  all  your 
own  is  gone,  to  spend  that  I  have  been  scraping 
up  for  ]ilichacl. 

Mer.  Farewell,  good  wife ;  I  expect  it  not : 
all  I  have  to  do  in  this  world,  is  to  be  merry  ; 
which  I  shall,  if  the  ground  be  not  taken  from 
me ;  and  if  it  be,  [finffs. 

When  earth  and  seas  from  me  are  reft, 
The  skies  aloft  for  me  are  left 

[Exeuni  severally. 

Wife,  m  be  sworn  he's  a  merry  old  gentleman 
for  all  that.  [Music]  Hark,  hark,  husband, 
hark  !  f,  idles,  fddles !  fww  surely  they  go  finely. 
They  say  'tis  present  death  for  these  fiddlers  to  tune 
their  rebecks^  before  the  great  Turk's  grace;  is't 
not,  George  f  [Enter  a  boy  and  dances.]  But,  look, 
look !  here's  a  youth  dances  .'  *  —  Now,  good  youth, 
do  a  turn  o'  the  toe.  —  ISweetheart,  %  faith,  FU  have 
Ralph  come  and  do  some  of  his  gambolt.  —  He'U 
ride  the  wild  mare,^  gentlemen,  'twould  do  your 
hearts  good  to  see  him.  —  /  thank  you,  kind  youth  ; 
pray,  bid  Ralph  come. 

Cit.  Peace,  cony.  —  Sirrah,  you  scurvy  boy,  bid 

the  players  send  Ralph  ;  or,  by  God's ,•  an 

they  do  not,  FU  tear  some  of  their  periwigs  beside 
their  heads ;  this  is  all  riff-raff,  [Exit  boy. 


*  But  i/rt,  or  ere  you  part,  tec]  Varied  from  part  of  the 
first  verse  of  a  sonp  (No.  1.5)  printed  in  The  Jfrtt  Booke  of 
Sonvf.s  or  j3  if  res  of  four  e  parts  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute  j 
&c.  1597,  by  Dowland  : 

"  Wilt  thou,  unkind,  thus  reaue  me  of  my  heart 
and  so  leaue  nie .' 
Farewell  ;  but  yet  or  ere  I  part  (O  cruell), 
Kisjio  mo  sweete,  my  Jewell." 

t  rebecks]  i.  e.  stringed  instrument:?,  played  with  a  bow, 
—  a  sort  ol  fiddles. 

i  a  youth  dance^]  "  This  appear.^  to  have  been  a  frequent 
prnctic  ■  in  the  ancient  tiieatres  to  auuise  the  audience 
hoi w  en  the  aot*.  The  same  praclic.n  prevailed  on  the 
Sp.-iiiish  staeo  of  the  seventeenth  century."     Werks. 

T  ride  *hr  wiild  marr]  *'  A  jjame  which  seems  to  have  been 
p.^piilar  ni  the  time."  Wkhkr.  *•  Irf^,"  says  l)t>uce,  "  another 
nanin  for  the  childish  s|)ort  of  aeexne,  «r  what  the  Fr  nch 
call  bn.iruU  a  id  balaucoire."     Illust.  of  Skakeirvearef  i.  4.'>8. 

u  Ood^s 1  'i"ne  editors  ol   1778  and  Weber  printed 

"  God\'i  wounds,"  without  infonning  tlieir  readers  that  the 
latter  word  is  not  in  the  old  eds. 
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ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.  —  ^  Roam  in  the  House  (/Venture- 

YfBLL, 

Enter  Venturewell  and  Humphrey. 

Vent.  And  how,  faith,  >  how  goes  it  now,  son 
Humphrey  ? 

Hum,    Kight   worshipful,    and  my    beloved 
£riend 
And  father  dear,  this  matter's  at  an  end. 

Vent.  'Tis  well ;  it  should  be   so :  I'm  glad 
the  girl 
Is  found  so  tractable. 

Hum,  Nay,  she  must  whirl 
From  hence  (and  you  must  wink ;  for  so,  I  say, 
The  story  tells,)  to-morrow  beiore  day. 

Wife.  George,  dost  thou  think  in  thy  conscience 
now  HwiU  be  a  match  /  tell  me  but  what  thou  ihinkest, 
sweet  rogue.  Thou  aeeat  the  jjoor  gentleman,  dear 
Aeart,  how  it  labours  and  throbs,  I  warrant  you,  to 
be  at  rest !    VU  go  ntove  the  father  for' t, 

Cit.  Xo,  no ;  I  prithee,  sit  still,  honeys^tckle ; 
thou*tt  spoil  all.  If  he  deny  him,  I'll  bring  half- 
a'dozen  good  fellows  myself,  and  in  the  shutting 
of  an  evening  knock' t  up,  and  there's  an  end. 

Wife,  m  buss  thee  for  tliat,  tyaith,  boy.  Well, 
George,  well,  you  have  been  a  wag  in  your  days,  I 
warrant  you ;  but  God  forgive  you,  and  I  do  with 
oil  my  heart. 

Vent.  How  was  it,  son  ?  you  told  me  that  to- 
morrow. 
Before  day-break,  you  must  convey  her  hence. 

Hum.  I  must,  I  must ;  and  thus  it  is  agreed : 
Your  daughter  rides  upon  a  brown-bay  steed, 
I  on  a  sorrel,  which  I  bought  of  Brian, 
The  honest  host  of  the  Red  roaring  Lion, 
In  Waltham  situate.     Then,  if  you  may. 
Consent  in  seemly  sort ;  lest,  by  delay, 
The  Fatal  Sisters  come,  and  do  the  office. 
And  then  you'll  sing  another  song. 

Vent.  Alas, 
Wliy  should  you  be  thus  full  of  grief  to  me, 
That  do  as  willing  as  yourself  agree 
To  any  thing,  so  it  be  good  and  fair  ? 
Then,  steal  her  when  you  will,  if  such  a  pleas- 
ure. 
Content  you  both ;  I'll  sleep  and  never  see  it. 
To  make  your  joys  more  full.    But  tell  me  why 
You  may  not  here  perform  your  marriage  ? 

Wife. '  God^s  blessing  o'  thy  soul,  old  man  !  C faith, 
thou  art  loath  to  part  true  hearts.  I  see  'a  has  iter, 
George;  and  fm  as  glad  ont!—  WeU,  go  thy 
ways,  Humphrey,  for  a  fair-spoken  man  ;  I  believe 
thou  hast  not  thy  fellow  within  the  walls  of  Lotulon  ; 
an  I  should  say  the  suburbs  too,  I  should  not  lie.  — 
llTiy  dost  not  rejoice  with  me,  George  1 

Cit.  If  I  could  but  see  Ralph  again,  I  were  as 
merry  as  mine  /tost,  %  faith. 

Hum.  ITie  cause  you  seem  to  ask,  I  thus  de- 
clare — 
Help   me,  O    Muses    nine!      Your    daughter 

aware 
A  foolish  oath,  the  more  it  was  the  pity  ; 
Yet  no  one  '  but  myself  within  this  city 

1  /oict]  Weber,  for  (he  metre,  printed  *'  Vfaith,*^ 
t  mmm]  Oidede.'(none." 
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Shall  dare  to  say  so,  but  a  bold  defiance 
Shall  meet  him,  were  he  of  the  noble  science : ' 
And  yet  she  sware,  and  yet  why  did  she  swear  ? 
Ti-uly,  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  were 
For  her  own  ease ;  for,  sure,  sometimes  an  oath. 
Being  sworn  thereafter,  is  like  cordial  broth  ; 
And  this  it  was  she  swore,  never  to  marry 
But  such  a  one  whose  mighty  arm  could  carry 
(As  meaning  me,  for  I  am  such  a  one) 
Her  bodily  away,  through  stick  and  stone. 
Till  both  of  us  arrive,  at  her  request. 
Some  ten  miles  off,  in  the  wild  Waltham-forest. 

Vent.  If  this  be  all,  you  shall  not  need  to  fear 
Any  denial  in  your  love :  proceed  : 
I'll  neither  follow,  nor  repent  the  deed. 

Hum.  Good  night,  twenty  good  nights,  Ad 
twenty  more. 
And  twenty  more  good  nights, — that  makes 
threescore !  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  IL  —  Waltham-forest. 
Enter  Mistress  Merrythought  and  Michael. 

Mist.  Mcr.  Come,  Michael;  art  thou  not 
weary,  boy  ? 

Mich.  No,  forsooth,  mother,  not  I. 

Mist.  Mer.  AMicre  be  we  now,  child  ? 

Mich.  Indeed,  forsooth,  mother,  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  we  be  at  Mile-End.  Is  not  all  the  world 
Mile-End,  mother  r 

Mist.  Mer.  No,  Michael,  not  all  the  world, 
boy  ;  but  I  can  assure  thee,  Michael,  Mile-End 
is  a  goodly  matter :  there  has  been  a  pitchfield,^ 
my  child,  between  the  naughty  Spaniels  and  the 
Englishmen ;  and  the  Spaniels  ran  away,  Mi- 
chael, and  the  Englishmen  followed  :  my  neigh- 
bour Coxstone  was  there,  boy,  and  killed  them 
all  with  a  birding-piece. 

Mich.  Mother,  forsooth  — 

Mist.  Mer.  What  says  my  white  boy  ?  • 

Mich.  Shall  not  my  father  go  with  us  too  ? 

Mist.  Mer.  No,  Michael,  let  thy  father  go 
snick-up  ;  *  he  shall  never  come  between  a  pair 
of  sheets  with  me  again  while  he  lives  ;  let  him 
stay  at  home,  and  sing  for  his  supper,  boy. 
Come,  child,  sit  down,  and  I'll  shew  my  boy 


»  the  noble  saenee]  **  Meaning  the  noble  acience  of  de- 
fence ;  a  niantcr  of  feiichif^'*     MAto.«r. 

4  Mile- End  u  a  ifoodl^  matter .-  tMere  has  bten  a  pUdtfield, 
&.C.]  *'  T\m  miHt  relate  to  vunio  iiiock-flghfr  wliicii  waa 
fought  at  MiioCnd,  where  the  train-bandd  of  the  city  were 
often  cxerci>c(l.  One  of  the  ballada  nientiuned  by  the  Addler 
in  Monsieur  Thomanf  act  Hi.  9C.  3,  is  *  The  Landing  of  the 
Hpaiiiard^  at  Bow,  with  the  UliMtdy  Battle  at  Mil*  -End.* 
Acain  in  (he  epilnguc  to  .^  Wfe  for  a  Mouthy '  the  artiim  at 
Mile-ELiid '  alludes  to  the  same  or  a  aimilar  uiock-fighu" 
Weubb. 

^  tokue  boy]  "  This  was*  a  u.<(ual  term  of  endearment  at  tb« 
time."    WERca. 

<  ffo  miek-up\  "  lliis  phrase,  which  occurs  again  in  act 
iii.  «c.  3,  i.-)  equivalent  to  '  go  hang,'  as  will  appear  froui  tha 
following  lined  in  Taylor*^  PraUe  vfHempsetkt 

*  A  Tiburne  henipeii-caiidell  well  will  cure  you. 
It  ran  cure  tray  ton,  but  (  hold  it  fit 
T'  apply *t ere  they  the  lreas»«»n  doe  commit: 
Wiierefore  in  Sparta  it  yrleiieil  was 
Snickup,  which  is  in  English,  gallow-gnuHie.'  " 

[p.fiii_  fVorku,  ir<».]  Wkbck. 
Narc*  (f7.'o.*y.  in  r.)  iilwmrven  that  Weber  wa«  hero  more  for- 
tuiinte  than  usual  in  his  annotation  ;  and  conjectures  "thai 
neck-up  or  his  neck-up  was  the  original  notion."  UichanLion 
( Diet,  in  r.  Suck)  fays  "  q.  d.  SiucA-up,  catek-up,  laich-uj^ 
the  nooie  or  cord." 
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fine  knacks,  indeed.  [Thej/  sit  down:  and  she 
takes  out  a  casket,]  Look  here,  Michael ;  here's 
a  ring,  and  here's  a  brooch,  and  here's  a  bracelet, 
and  here's  two  rings  more,  and  here's  money  and 
gold  by  th'  eye,  my  boy. 

Mich.  ShaU  I  have  all  this,  mother  r 

Mist.  Mer.  Ay,  Michael,  thou  shalt  have  all, 
Michael. 

CHt.  How  likest  thou  thisy  wench  i 

AVifo.  /  cannot  tell ;  *  /  tooidd  have  Ralphs 
George ;  I'll  see  no  tnore  else,  indeed^  la ;  and  I 
pray  you,  let  the  youths  understand  so  much  by  tcord 
of  inttuth ;  for^  I  tell  you  truly,  I'm  a/raid  o'  my 
boy.  Comci  come,  Georya^  hit's  be  merry  ar^l  wise  : 
the  child's  a  fatherless  child  ;  and  say  they  should 
put%im  into  a  strait  pair  of  yaskins,^  'twere  icorse 
than  knot-grass  ;^  he  wouUl  never  grow  after  it. 

Enter  IIalph,  Tim,  and  George. 

Cit.  Here's  Ralph,  here's  Ralph! 
Wife.  How  do  you,  Ralph  f  you  are  welcome, 
Ralphf  as  I  may  say :  it's  a  good  boy,  Iwld  up  thy 
head,  awl  be  not  afraid ;  we  are  thy  friendu,  Ralph ; 
the  gentlemen  willpi'aise  tfiee,  Ralph,  if  thou  play- 
est  thy  part  with  aiulacity.  Begin,  Ralph,  a'  God's 
name  ! 

Ralph,  My  trusty  squire,  unlace   my  helm; 
give  me  my  hat. 
Where  are  m'c,  or  wliat  desert  may  this  be  ? 

George.  Mirror  of  knighthood,*  this  is,  as  I 
take  it,  the  perilous  Wiiltham-down ;  in  whose 
bottom  stands  the  enchanted  valley. 

Mist.  Mer.  Oh,  Michael,  we  are  betrayed,  wo 
are  betrayed  !  here  be  giants  !  Fly,  boy  !  fly, 
boy,  fly ! 

[Exit  with  Michael,  leaving  tlie  casket. 
Ralph.  Lace  on  my  helm  again.    What  noise 
is  this  ? 
A  gentle  lady,  flying  the  embrace 
Of  some  iincourteous  knight !     I  will  relieve 

her. 
Go,  squire,  and  say,  the  Knight,  that  wears  this 

Pestle 
In  honour  of  all  ladies,  swears  revenge 
Upon  that  recreant  coward  that  pursues  her ; 
Go  comfort  her,  and  that  same  gentle  squire 
That  bears  her  company. 

Tim.  I  go,  brave  knight.  [Exit. 

Ralph.  My  trusty  dwarf  and  friend,  reach  me 
my  shield ; 
And  hold  it  while  I  swear.  First,  by  ray  knight- 
hood ; 
Then  by  the  soul  of  Amadis  do  Gaul, 
My  famous  ancestor  ;  then  by  my  sword 
The  beauteous  Brionella  girt  about  me ; 
By  this  bright  burning  Pestle,  of  mine  honour 
The  living  trophy  ;  and  by  all  reHi)ect 
Due  to  distressed  damsels ;  here  I  vow 
Never  to  end  the  quest  of  this  lair  lady 


1  I  cannot  teW]  i.  c.  I  know  not  what  to  say  or  tliink  of  it. 
«  jT<M^-(n.<i]  i.  e.  ho»e,  brooche?'. 

s  kiwt-ipriuni]  Was  6iip|K>fC(l,  if  taken  in  an  infii'<ion,  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  any  animal :  honro  Shakespeure  ; 
*•  You  minimuff,  of  hindering  knoi-sra.^s  niaile." 

Midjiammer-J^''i'rht''i  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  2, — 
where  StcevenH  qtiotesi  tho  present  parage,  and  anotlier 
firom  The  Coxcomb,  act  ii.  rtc.  2. 
«  Mirrvr  t^  knighthood]  See  note  p.  978. 


And  that  forsaken  squire  till  by  my  yaloor 
I  gain  their  liberty ! 

George.  Heaven  bless  the  knight 
That  thus  relieves  poor  errant  gentlewomen  I 

[Exeuni, 

Wife.  Ay,  marry,  Ralph,  this  has  some  savour 
in't ;  I  would  see  the  proudest  of  them  all  offer  to 
carry  his  books  afte^'  him .  But,  George,  I  will  not 
have  him  go  away  so  soon  ;  I  shall  be  sick  if  he  go 
away,  that  I  shall :  call  Ralph  again,  George,  call 
Ralph  again  ;  I  prithee,  stceetheart,  let  him  corns 
Jujht  before  tne,  and  let's  ha'  some  drums  and  soms 
trumpets,  and  let  him  kill  all  that  comes  near  him, 
an  thou  loccst  me,  George  ! 

Cit.  Peace  a  little,  bird :  he  shall  kill  them  all^ 
an  they  icerc  twenty  tnore  on  'em  than  there  care. 

Enter  Jasper. 

Jasp,  Now,  Fortune,  if  thou  be'st  not  only  ill. 
Shew  me  thy  better  face,  and  bring  about 
Thy   des])erate   wheel,  that    I  may   climb  at 

lenj^th, 
And  stand.*     This  is  our  place  of  meeting, 
If  love  have  any  constancy.     Oh,  age, 
Where  only  wealthy  men  arc  counted  happy  I 
How   shall    I  please    thee,   how  deserve  thy 

smiles. 
When  I  am  only  rich  in  misery  ? 
My  father's  blessing  and  this  little  coin 
Is  my  inheritance  ;  a  strong  revenue ! 
From  earth  thou  art^  and  to  the  earth  I  give 
thee  :  [  Throws  away  the  money. 

There  grow  and  multiply,  whilst  fresher  air 
Breeds  me  a  fresher  fortune.  —  How  !  illusion? 

[Sees  the  casket. 
What,  hath  the  devil  coin'd  himself  before  me? 
'Tis  metal  good,  it  rings  well ;  I  am  waking. 
And  taking  too,   1  hope.      Now,  God's  dear 

blessing 
Upon  his  heart  that  left  it  here  !  'tis  mino; 
These  pearls,  I  take  it,  were  not  left  for  swine. 
[Exit  with  the  caskets 

Wife.  /  do  not  like  that  this  unthrifty  youth 
should  embezzle  *  away  the  money  ;  the  poor  gentle^ 
woman  his  mother  will  have  a  heavy  heart  for  U, 
God  knows. 

Cit.  And  reason  good,  sweetheart. 

Wife.  BiU  lit  him  go  ;  I'll  tell  Ralph  a  tale  in's 
car  shall  fetch  him  again  with  a  wanton,'*  I  tearrasU 
him,  iffte  be  al)Ove  ground ;  and  besides,  George,  here 
are  a  nwnbfrr  of  sufficient  gentlemen  can  witness, 
and  myself,  and  yourself,  and  the  musicians,  if  w€ 
be  called  in  queUion, 


SCENE   III.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  IIalpu  aiui  Georoe. 
But  here  comes  Ralph,    George ;  thou  shalt 
him  speak  as^  he  xcere  an  emperal. 


«  .Ktand]  A  word  seems  to  iiave  dropt  out :  qy. 

0  rroAfii/r]  [Jsed  here  probably  in  the  sanje  sense  as  **»• 
zU  in  p.  *27y. 

'  With  a  tPiuiioH]  EqiiivaU-nt  to—  with  a  venpeance,  with 
a  platiiio.  Waniun^  written  alsii  itanmaa,  comes,  accordini 
to  (Ji/Furd,  "  from  tran,  {innndr,  Dutch,  a  nnl  or  wand)  or 
which  vannir  and  iranniim  are  Inmiiiar  diniinulives.*' 
IntnuJ.  til  Ford's  fVork^,  p.  cxivi.  See  also  Rirhardaaii*a 
Diet,  in  V.  Wanion. 

0  an]  Weber  printed,  with  tlie  lirst  4to.  '*  an  *'  1 
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Ralph,  Comos  not  sir  squire  a;;ain  } 

George,  Right  courteous  kuight, 
Tour  Bquire  doth  come,  and  with  him  comes 

the  lady, 
For  and  the  Squire  of  Damsels,  as  I  take  it.^ 

Enter  Tdc,   Mistress  Mbruttuougiit,  <md 
Michael. 

Ralph,  Madam,  if  any  service  or  devoir 
Of  a  poor  errant  knight  may  right  your  wrongs, 
Command  it ;  I  am  prcst  *  to  give  you  succour ; 
For  to  that  holy  end  I  bear  my  armour. 

Mist.  Mer.  ^las,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  gentle- 
woman, and  I  have  lost  my  money  in  this 
forest ! 

Ralph,  Desert,  you  would  say,  lady ;  and  not 
lost 
Whilst  I  have  sword  and  lance.     Dry  up  your 

tears, 
Which  ill  befit »  the  beauty  of  that  face, 
And  tell  the  story,  if  I  may  request  it, 
Of  your  disastrous  fortune. 

Mist.  Mer,  Out,  alas  !  I  left  a  thousand  pound, 
a  thousand  pound,  e'en  all  the  money  I  had  laid 
up  for  this  youth,  upon  tlic  sight  of  your  nia.H- 
tership,  you  looked  so  grim,  and,  as  I  may  say 
it,  saving  your  presence,  more  like  a  giant  than 
a  mortal  man. 

Ralph,  I  am  as  you  are,  lady ;  so  are  tliey  ; 
All  mortal.    But  why  weeps  this  gentle  squire  r 

Mist,  Mer.  Has  he  not  cause  to  weep,  do  you 
think,  when  he  hath  lost  his  inheritance } 

Ralph,  Young  hope  of  valour,  weep  not ;  I 
am  here 


1  Yeur  squire  doth  come,  and  with,  him  camei  the  lady. 
For  and  the  Squire  of  DamgeU^  as  I  take  it]  Here 
Sjrmpian  appealed  tu  the  reader,  —  *'  cuuld  Riich  nonneiise 
ever  flow  fnim  ituch  standard  writers  m  oun  were?"  de- 
clared that  the  first  wtird  o(  the  itecoitd  line  wan  **  the  luiwt 
unlucky /vr  that  e'er  was  wrote  ; "  and,  a;*  *'  the  only  way 
to  retrieve  our  authon'  credit,"  gave  the  Iinea  with  the  ful- 
lowinf  emendation ; 

*'  Your  squire  doth  come,  and  vith  him  comes  the  lady 
Pair,  and  the  Squire  of  DamseUy  as  1  take  iW 
The  EdiUin  of  177B  tliought  it  necesitary  to  "  go  further  be- 
fore thia  passage  i«  cleared  of  corruption ; "  and  they  ac- 
cordingly printed,  — 

"  Your  squirt  doth  come,  and  with  htm  comes  the  lady. 
Ralfk,  Fair !  and  the  Squire  of  Damsds,  as  I  take  it  / 
Madam,  if  any  service,^*  &c. 
Ralpli,  they  tell  um,  "  first  addrcMes   himself  both  to  Mr«. 
Merrythought   and    Michael:    her    ho    calls  Fair/"  Ace 
Weber,  finding  perhaps  that  it   was    impomible  to  "  go 
fiirther"  than  the  Editors  of  1778,  contented  himself  with 
their  alteration  of  the  passage. 

Now,  the  old  eds    are  perfectly  right,  and  the  modem 
editiira  utterly  wnmg.    The  expression  **for  and "  is  not 
unfrequeatly  used  by  our  early  writers : 
"  Syr  Gy,  Syr  Oawen,  Syr  Cnyus,/tfr  and  Syr  Olyuere." 
Skeitun's  second  poem  Against  Oamesche,  —  fVorks, 
i.  119  ed.  Dyce. 
"  A  hinpocrene,  a  tweak, /or  and  a  fucus." 

Middleton's  Fhir  Quarrel,  act  v.  sc.  1.—  IForks,  iii. 
544.  ed.  Dyce. 
'*A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade, 
Fbr  and  a  shrouding  sheet." 

Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  i. 
(where  Shakeapeare's  recent  editors  separate  the  words  thus, 
•'Fur— and.") 

'*  Squire  of  Damsels,"  as  Mamn  obnerves,  is  an  nllu^ion 
tn  S|M9ii»er^i«  Sqiure  nf  Dames ;  t>ec  F.  Qaeene,  B.  iii.  C.  vii., 
•t.  51,^tc 
t  prcit]  "  I.  e.  ready."    WEasa. 
•  brfit]  Old  9^  "befita." 


That  will  confound  thy  foe,  and  pay  it  dear 

Upon  his  coward  head,  that  dares  deny 

Distres:i6d  squires  and  ladies  equity. 

I  have  but  one  horse,  on  *  which  shall  ride 

This  lady  fair  behind  me,  and  before 

This  courteous  squire :    fortune   will  give  us 

more 
Upon  our  next  adventure.    Fairly  speed 
Beside  us,  squire  and  dwarf,  to  do  us  need  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Cit.  Did  not  I  tell  ycm,  Nefl,  what  your  man 
tpou/d  dot  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  toench^for  clean 
action  and  good  delivery,  they  may  all  cast  their 
caps  at  him. 

Wife.  And  so  they  may,  i" faith;  for  I  ti^re 
speak  it  boldly,  the  twelve  Companies  of  London 
cannot  maich  him,  tin^ntr  for  timber,  IVell, 
George,  an  he  be  not  inveigled  by  some  of  these 
ftaitry  players^  I  ha'  much  marvel:  but,  George, 
we  fta'  done  our  parts,  if  the  boy  have  any  grace  to 
be  thankful. 

Cit.   Yes,  I  warrant  thee^  duckling, 

SCENE    IV.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Fbrest. 

Enter  Humphrey  and  Luce. 
Hum.    Good  mistresss  Luce,  however  I  in 
fault  am 
For    your  lame   horse,   you're  welcome  unto 

Waltham ; 
But  which  way  now  to  go,  or  what  to  say, 
I  know  not  trtily,  till  it  be  broad  day. 
Luce.  Oh,  fear  not,  master  Humphrey ;  I  am 
guide 
For  this  place  good  enough. 
Hum.  Then,  up  and  ride; 
Or,  if  it  please  you,  walk,  for  your  repose 
Or  sit,  or,  if  you  will,  go  pluck  a  rose ; 
Either  of  which  shall  be  indifferent 
To  your    good  friend  and  Humphrey,  whose 

consent 
Is  so  entangled  ever  to  your  will, 
As  the  poor  harmless  horse  is  to  the  milL 
Luce.  Faith,  an  you  say  the  word,  we'll  e'en 
sit  down. 
And  take  a  nap. 

Hum.  'Tis  better  in  the  town. 
Where    we    may  nap  together;    for,   believe 

me. 
To  sleep  without  a  snatch  would  mickle  grieve 
me. 
Luce,  You're  merry,  master  Humphrey. 
Hum.  So  I  am. 
And  have  been  ever  merry  from  my  dac|. 
Luce.  Your  nurse  had  the  less  labour. 
Htmi.  Faith,  it  may  be. 
Unless  it  were  by  chance  X  did  beray  me.* 

Enter  Jaspeh. 
Jasp.  Luce !  dear  friend  Luce  I 
Luce,  Here,  Jasper. 
Jasp.  You  are  mine. 

Hum.  If  it  be  so,  my  friend,  you  use  me  fine: 
What  do  you  think  I  am  ? 
Jasp,  An  arrant  noddy. 

4  on]  Sympwn  printed,  for  the  metre,  "upon ;"  and  so 
his  siiccertHor*. 
&  beray  me]  i.  e.  befoul  mya^U: 
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Hum.  A  word  of  obloquy  !     Now,  by  God*8 
body, 
I'll  tell  thy  master ;  for  I  know  thee  well. 

Jaap.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  forward  for  to  tell. 
Take  that,  and  that ;  and  tell  him,  sir,  I  gave 

it; 
And  say,  I  paid  you  well.  [Beats  him. 

Hum.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  it, 
And  do  confess  the  pa^-ment !     Pray,  be  quiet. 

Jasp.  Go,  get  you  to  your  night-cap  and  the 
diet, 
To  cure  your  beaten  bones. 

Luce,  Alas,  poor  Humphrey ! 
Get  thee  some  wholesome  broth,  with  sage  and 

comiVey ; 
A  little  oil  of  roses  and  a  feather 
To  "nolnt  thy  back  withal. 

Hum.  When  I  came  hither, 
"Would  I  had  gone  to  Paris  with  John  Dory  !  * 

Luce.  Farewell,  my  pretty  nump ;  I  am  very 
sorry 
I  cannot  bear  thee  company. 

Hum.  Farewell: 
The  devil's  dam  was  ne'er  so  bang'd  in  hell. 

[I'Jjc^HtU  Luck  and  Jasper. 

Wife.  This  young  Jasper  will  prove  vie  another 
things^  o'  my  conscience^  an  he  may  be  sujfered. 
George^  dost  not  see^  George^  how  *a  sicaggers^  and 
JUes  at  the  very  heads  o*  folks ^  as  he  were  a  drag- 
on  t  Well,  if  I  do  not  do  his  lesson  for  wronging 
the  poor  gentleman,  I  am  no  true  tooman.  His 
friends  that  brought  him  up  might  have  been  better 
occupied^  i-tcis,*  than  have  taught  him  these  fega- 
ries  :  he's  e'en  in  the  highway  to  the  gallows,  God 
bless  him  ! 

Cit.  YoiCre  too  bitter,  cony  ;  the  young  man  may 
do  well  enough  for  all  this. 

Wife.  Come  hitiier,  master  Humphrey ;  has  he 
hurt  you  f  now,  beshrew  his  fingers  fort  !  Here, 
sweetheart,  here's  some  green  ginger  for  thee.  Now, 
beshrew  my  heart,  but  'a  has  pepj)ernel  ins  head,  as 
big  as  a  pullet's  egg /  Alas,  swtet  lamb,  ?iow  thy 
temples  beat!  Take  the  peace  on  him,  sweetheart, 
take  the  peace  on  him. 

Cit.  No,  no  ;  you  talk  like  a  foolish  woman  :  FU 
ha*  Ralph  fight  with  him,  and  sicinge  him  up  well- 
favouredly.  —  Sirrah  boy,  come  hither.  [Enter 
Boy.]     Let  Ralph  come  in  and  fight  with  Jasper. 

Wife.  Ay,  and  beat  him  well;  he's  an  unhajypy^ 
boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  «« ,-  tfie  plot  of  our 
play  lies  contrary,  and  'twill  hazard  the  spoiling  of 
our  play. 


1  John  />ory]  *'  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  H'uitory  of  Music, 
[iv.  381]  Kay^,  •  The  sonp  of  John.  Dory,  with  the  tune  to  if, 
»  printed  in  the  Druteromrlia^  or  the  Second  Part  of  Jifu.^rk*tt 
Mrlodit,  1009  [by  Kavrnsrroft].  The  lepond  of  tliiM  jHirs<in 
is,  that  lioin^  a  tiea-raptain,  or  perhaps  a  pirate,  ho  cngaeed 
to  the  king  t»f  Franro  to  brinji  the  crew  of  an  Kii(rh>h  t<hij» 
bound  as  captive:)  to  Paris,  and  that  arrnrdinply  he  atfrinpted 
to  make  prize  of  an  Ensrli-h  vo-sel,  but  wa/hini'*elf  taken 
pri-Joner.  'I'ho  song  of  ././/«  Donj,  and  the  tune  t«»  if,  were 
a  h»nc  time  ftopnlar  in  Knuland  :  in  the  couu-dy  of  The 
Chuncr.i,  written  hy  Hranniont  and  Fletrher,  Ant<»ni«»,  a 
hiiinoroits  old  man,  rirej\«s  a  wound,  which  he  will  not 
mifler  l(»  be  (ln*ssed  hnf  up-  n  condition  that  the  sonsr  of  Jnhii 
Dory  be  snt-e  the  while.-'  FJ.  1778.  See  the  song  itself  in 
a  note  on  The  Cmncr-,  a«t  iii.  sc.  2. 

«  i-wLi]  i.e.  truly,  corf;iinly. 

»  vnhappy]  "  \Va>  furuK  rly  ii^ed  in  the  sense  of  wicked, 
miacbievuua."    VVkbkb.     A»  wo  still  say  unlucky. 


Cit.  Plot  me  no  plots  !  FU  ha'  Ralph  eome  out  >' 
rU  make  your  house  too  hot  for  you  else. 

Boy.  U'hy,  sir,  he  shall ;  but  if  any  thing  faU 
out  of  order,  the  gentlemen  must  pardon  us. 

Cit.  Go  your  ways,  goodman  boy  !  [Exit  Boy.] 
ni  hold  him  a  penny,  he  shall  have  his  bellyful  of 
fighting  now.     Ho,  here  comes  Ralph  !  no  more. 

SCENE  V.  *  —  Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Halph,   Mistress    Merrythouoht,   Mi- 
chael, Tim,  and  George. 

Ralph.  What  knight  is  that,  squire  ?  ask  him, 
if  he  keep 
The  passaf^e,  bound  by  love  of  lady  fair, 
Or  else  but  prickant* 

Hum.  Sir,  I  am  no  knight, 
But  a  poor  gentleman,  that  this  same  night 
Had  stolen  from  me,  on®  yonder  green, 
My  lovely  wife,  and  suffer'd  (to  be  seen 
Yet  extant  on  my  shoulders)  such  a  greeting. 
That  whilst  I  live  I  shall  think  of  that  meeting. 

Wife.  Ay,  Ralph,  he  beat  him  unmercifully, 
Ralph  ;  an  thou  sparest  him,  Ralph,  I  wmld  thou 
wert  hanged. 

Cit.  No  more,  wife,  no  tnore. 

Ralph.  Where  is  the  caitiff- wretch  hath  done 
this  deed  ? 
liady,  your  pardon  ;  that  I  may  proceed 
Upon  the  quest  of  this  injurious  knight.  — 
And  thou,  fair  squire,  repute  me  not  the  worse, 
In  leaving  the  great  venture  of  the  purse 
And  the  rich  casket,  till  some  better  leisure. 

Hum.  Here  comes  the  broker  hath  purloin'd 
my  treasure. 

Etiter  Jasper  and  Luce. 
Ralph.  Go,  scjuire,  and  tell  him  I  am  here. 
An  errant  knight-at-arms,  to  crave  delivery 
Of  that  fair  lady  to  her  own  knight's  arms. 
If  he  deny,  bid  him  take  choice  of  ground. 
And  80  defy  him. 
I       Tim.  From  the  Knight  that  bears 
I  The  Golden  Pestle,  I  defy  thee,  knight, 
I  Unless  thou  make  fair  restitution 
,  Of  that  bright  lady. 

Jasp.  TeU  the  knight  that  sent  thee, 
I  He  is  an  ass ;  and  I  will  keep  the  wench, 
j  And  knock  his  head-piece. 
'       Ralph,  Knight,  thou  art  but  dead, 

If  thou  recall  not  thy  uncourteous  terms. 
I      Wife.  Break's  pate,  Ralph;  break's  pate,  Ralph, 
I  soundly  ! 

Jasp.  Come,  knight;  I  am  ready  for  you. 
!  Now  your  Pestle 

[Snatches  away  his  pestle. 
Shall  try  what  temper,  sir,  your  mortar's  of. 
I  With  that  he  stood  upright  ^  in  his  stirrups,  and 


*  Scene  V.]  Thonch  Hiimphrpy  had  not  quitted  thei>tage, 
havinu  been  delaiiied  by  the  Citir.en'8  Wife,  thero  can  be  no 
dotibi  ihat  the  andienre  were  to  imntriar  a  chancn  of  scene 
on  flK-  entrance  of  I.'niph  :  I  hnve  alrea«ly  noticed  more  than 
once  that  our  e.irly  theatre:)  were  not  furnished  with  muvo> 
al'!«!  paint  d  scener>'. 

•'•  pncknut]  "  i.  c!  pricking  or  apurnng  along,  bound  on 
a  jiiiiriiey."     WtarR. 

<}  i.n]  i>y\n\M*i'n  printed,  for  the  metre,  "upon  ;"  and  M 
his  >uccessorj8. 

'  With  that  he  stood  ujnnght,  &.C.]  Quoted,  or  paxodied, 
from  some  romance. 
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gave  the  Knight  of  the  calf-skin  such  a  knock 
[knocka  Ralph  ehwn],  that  he  forsook  his  horse, 
and  dovvTi  he  fell;  and  then  he  leaped  upon 
him,  and  plucking  off  his  helmet 

Hum.  Nay,  and  my  noble  knight  be  down  so 
soon. 
Though  I  can  scarcely  go,  I  needs  must  run. 

[Exii. 

Wife.  Run,  Ralphs  run^  Ralph;  run  for  thy 
Ufot  boy  ;  Jasper  comet,  Jasper  comes  ! 

[Exit  Ralph. 

Jasp,  Come,  Luce,  we  must  have  other  arms 
for  you : 
Humphrey,  and  Golden  Pestle,  both  adieu ! 

[Exeunt, 

Wife.  Sure  the  devil  (God  bless  us!)  is  in  this 
springald !  *  Why,  George,  didst  ever  see  such  a 
Jire-drakef*  I  am  a/raid  my  boy's  miscarried: 
if  he  be,  though  he  were  master  Merrythought's  son 
a  thousand  times,  if  there  be  any  law  in  England, 
rU  make  some  of  them  smart  for' t. 

Cit.  No,  no;  I  hace  found  out  the  matter,  sweet- 
heart ;  Jasper  is  enchanted  ;  tu  sure  as  we  are  here, 
he  is  enchanted:  he  could  no  more  have  stood  in 
Ralph's  hatids  than  I  can  stand  in  my  lord  mayor's. 
rU  have  a  ring  to  discover  all  enchantments,  and 
Ralph  shaU  becU  him  yet :  be  no  more  vexed,  for  it 
shall  be  so.  • 

SCENE  \1,—  Before  the  BeU'Inn,  Waltham. 

Enter  Ralph,  Mistress  Mekrtthouoht, 
Michael,  Tim,  and  George. 

Wife.  Oh,  husband,  here's  Ralph  again !  — 
Stay,  Ralph,  let  me  speak  with  thee.  How  dost  thou, 
Ralph  t  art  thou  not  shrewdly  hurt  f  thefotU  great 
lungies^  laid  unmercifully  on  thee:  there's  some 
sugoT'candy  for  thee.  Proceed;  thou  shall  have 
another  bout  with  him. 

Cit.  If  Ralph  had  him  at  the  fencing -school,  if 
he  did  not  make  a  puppy  of  him,  and  drive  him  up 
and  down  the  school,  he  should  ne'er  come  in  my 
shop  more. 

Mist.  Mer.  Truly,  master  Knight  of  the  Burn- 
ing Pestle,  I  am  weary. 

Mich.  Indeed,  la,  mother,  and  I  am  very 
hungry. 

Ralph.  Take  comfort,  gentle  dame,  and  your  * 
fair  squire ; 
For  in  this  desert  there  must  needs  be  plac'd 
Many  strong  castles,  held  by  courteous  knights ; 
And  till  I  bring  you  safe  to  one  of  those, 
I  swear  by  this  my  order  ne'er  to  leave  you. 

Wife.  Well  said,  Ralph/—  George,  Ralph  was 
ever  comfortaJt>le,  was  he  not  f 

Cit   Yes,  duek. 

Wife.  /  shall  ne*er  forget  him.  When  we  had 
lost  our  child,  (you  know  it  was  strayed  almost  alone 
to  Puddle-  Wharf,  and  the  criers  were  abroad  for  it, 
and  there  it  had  drowned  itself  but  for  a  sculler,) 
Ralph  was  the  most  comfortablest  to  me  :  "  Peace, 
mistress,"  says  he,  **  let  it  go ;  PU  get  you  ^  another 


»  migM  «« i  e.  youth.»'    1 
*  Anh£vke\  L  «.  il«ry-drafon. 


WXBBI. 


s  /Mficfl  C  e.  kmg,  awkward  fellow. 

*  jrvHrl  Webtr  gave  with  the  flnt  4to.  "  you  : "  but  c 


iMtre  a  fliibaei|iMiit  paaeage,  p.  990,  where  all  the  old  eda.  have 
»  fair  lady,  and  weur  tender  squire." 
ftyraj  OnittMrby  Weber! 


as  good."    Did  he  not,  George?  did  he  not  say 
sof 

Cit.   Yes,  indeed  did  he,  mouse. 

George.  I  would  we  had  a  mess  of  pottase  and 
a  pot  of  drink,  squire,  and  were  going  to  oed ! 

Tim.  Why,  we  are  at  Waltham-town's  end, 
and  that's  the  Bell-Iim. 

George   Take  courage,  valiant  knight,  damsel, 
and  squire ! 
I  have  discover'd,  not  a  stone's  cast  off, 
An  ancient  castle,  held  by  the  old  knight 
Of  the  most  holy  order  of  the  Bell, 
Who  gives' to  all  knights-errant  entertain  : 
There  plenty  is  of  food,  and  all  propar'd 
By  the  white  hands  of  his  own  lady  dear. 
He  hath  three  squires  that  welcome  all  his 

guests ; 
The  first,  hight  *  Chamberlino,  who  will  see 
Our  beds  prepared,  and  bring  us  snowy  sheets. 
Where  never  footman  stretch'd   his   butter'd 

hams;' 
The  second,  hight  Tapstero,  who  will  see 
Our  pots  full  All^,  and  no  froth  therein  ; 
The  third,  a  gentle  squire,  Ostlero  hight. 
Who  will  our  palfreys  slick  with  wisps  of  straw, 
And  in  the  manger  put  them  oats  enough, 
And    never  grease  their  teeth    with  candle- 
snuff.* 
Wife.   That  same  dwarfs  a  pretty  boy,  but  the 
squire's  a  groutnoL* 

Ralph.  Knock  at  the  gates,  my  squire,  with 
stately  lance.  [rim  knocks  at  the  door. 

Enter  Tapster. 

Tap.  AVho's  there?  —  You're  welcome,  gen- 
tlemen :  will  you  see  a  room  ? 

George.  Right  courteous  and  valiant  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,  this  is  the  squire  Tap- 
stero. 

Ralph.  Fair  squire  Tapstero,  I  a  wandering 
knight,  ^ 

Hight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  m  the  quest 
Of  this  fair  lady's  ca^et  and  wrought  purse. 
Losing  myself  in  this  vast  wilderness. 
Am  to  this  castle  well  by  fortune  brought ; 
Where,  hearing  of  the  goodly  entertain 
Your  knight  of  holy  order  of  the  Bell 
Gives  to  all  damsels  and  all  errant  knights, 
I  thought  to  knock,  and  now  am  bold  to  enter. 

Tap.  An't  please  you  see  a  chamber,  you  are 
very  welcome.  [Exewit* 

Wife.  George,  I  would  have  something  done, 
and  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is. 

Cit.    What  is  it,  NeUr 

Wife.  Why,  George,  shaU  Ralph  beat  nobody 
again  t  prithee,  sweetheart,  let  him. 

Cit  So  he  shall,  Nell ;  atid  if  I  Join  with  him, 
we'll  k flock  them  all. 


«  Ai>JU]  i.  e.  called. 

7  Where  never  footman  strHdud  his  butter'd  kaau]  An  al- 
ludion,  a*  Weber  obnervee,  to  running  footmen,  who  used  to 
have  their  legs  greased. 

8  .And  never  jfrease  their  teeth  witk  eoMdle-gni^f]  "  A  oom- 
raon  trick  of  the  oMler*  at  the  time  to  prevent  the  hocMS 
fnim  eating  the  hay."    Wkbei. 

•  rroutnol]  i.  e.  thick-head,  blockhead.  Sympenn  and 
the  Editors  of  1778  pkve  "  grout-nold ;  "  —  the  reading  of 

one  of  the  4to«.  of  ](S5,  and  of  folio  1679,  and  a  not  v 

mon  form  of  the  word. 
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SCENE  VII.— ^  Room  in  the  House  of  Ven- 

TUKEWELL. 

Enter  HuMPHUEY  and  Vextl'rewell. 

Wife.  OA,  George^  here* a  master  Humphrey  again 
now  that  lost  mistress  Liice^  and  misfreis  Luce's 
father.  Master  Humphrey  will  do  sonwbodys  er- 
randi  I  warrant  him. 

Hum.  Father,  it's  true  in  arms  I  ne'er  shall 
clasp  her ; 
For  ahe  is  stoln  away  by  your  man  Jasper. 

Wife.  /  thought  he  would  tell  him. 

Vent.  Unhappy  tliat  I  am,  to  lose  my  child  ! 
Now  I  begin  to  think  on  Jasper's  words, 
Who  oft  hath  urg'd  to  me  tliy  foolishness  .- 
Why  didst  thou  let  her  f;o  r  tliou  lov'st  hor  not, 
That  wouldst  bring  home  thy  life,  and  not  bring 
her. 

Hum.  Father,  forgive   me.     Shall  I  tell  you 
true  ? 
Ijook  on  my  shoulders,  they  arc  bliick  and  blue  : 
Whilst  to  and  fro  fair  Luce  and  I  were  winding. 
He  came  and  basted  me  with  a  hedge-binding. 

Vent.  Get  men  and  horses  straight :  we  will 
be  there 
Within  this  hour.     You  know  the  place  again  r 

Hum.  I  know  the  place  where   he  my  loins 
did  swaddle  : 
m  get  8i,x  horses,  and  to  each  a  saddle. 

Venf.  Mean  time  1  will  go  talk  with  Jasper's 
fatlier.  [  Exeunt  siveraUy. 

Wife.  (icorfjPt  what  wilt  thju  lay  irifh  mc  noin^ 
that  master  Humphrey  has  not  tni stress  Luce  yet  f 
spcakf  (Jeorye^  what  wilt  tfuju  lay  with  nie  f 

Cit.  Soy  XeU ;  I  warrant  t/we,  Ja<jwr  w  at  Pack- 
eridye  with  her  by  this. 

Wife.  Nayt  Ge-jrye,  you  7nust  ivnsidrr,  nii<tre<is 
Luce's  feet  are  tender ;  and  besides  'tit  dark;  a/id, 
I  promise  you  truly  ^  I  do  not  see  how  In:  shmhl  yet 
out  of  Walt  ham 'forest  with  her  yd. 

Cit.  A'ay,  cony,  what  wilt  thou  lay  with  me,  (luit 
Ralph  has  her  not  yet  t 

Wife.  /  will  not  lay  ayainst  Ralphs  honey ^  be- 
cause I  /lave  not  spoken  with  him. 

SCENE   VUI.  —  A   Room  in  McituYTHOuaHT's 
House. 

Enter  MiiRUYTHoronr. 

Butf  looky  Georyi't  peace  !  here  comes  the  marry 
old  gentleman  ayain. 
Mer.  [sinys] 

Wlifn  It  wa*i  irn»\vn^  to  d'irk  inidiii^^lir, 
And  all  were  fast  n>locp, 


1  ffhrn  it  trm  irroirn,  icc]  "  Thi«  8tan/.:«  is  from  tlio  bal- 
lad of  F.iir  MHrgan-l  and  .*^\v«'ft  VVilliain,  Keliciurs  of  .Vn- 
ticiil  PiM'try,  vol.  iii.  |>.  IQI,  ed.  1701,  wJit-re  it  j.s  thus  given 
[from  "  a  iikuUtii  printnd  ropy  "I : 

'  When  day  wax  goiio,  and  night  was  comip. 

And  all'mi'ii  fa-t  asleep, 
Th*'n  cam«i  flu-  spirit  of  fair  .Mnrp'ret 
And  htiMwl  at  William'.-"  feou' 
The  qiiotntion  in  thn  text,  and  another  at  the  rnd  of  tlio 
third  act,  jtav    rif^i  to  .Mullet'.-'  Marjiart't's  Ghost."     Wkhkr. 
JMallct  mentionti  only  the  present  >runza  a-s  ilw  origin  of  liiri 


In  came  Marparet'H  ^mly  f^toft, 
And  Btood  at  William'^  feeL 

I  have  money,  and  meat,  and  drink  beforehand, 
till  to-morrow  at  noon  ;  why  should  I  be  sad  ? 
methinks  I  have  half-a-dozcn  jovial  spirita 
within  me ;  [Sin^a. 

I  am  three  merry  men,  9  and  three  merry  men  ! 

To  what  end  should  any  man  be  sad  in  thia 
world  ?  give  me  a  man  that  when  he  goes  to 
hanging  cries,  [Sin^Sm 

Troiil  the  black  bowl  to  me  !* 

and  a  woman  that  will  sing  a  catch  in  her  tray- 
ail  !  I  have  seen  a  man  come  by  my  door  with 
a  serious  face,  in  a  black  cloak,  without  a  hat- 
band, carr^dng  his  head  as  if  he  looked  for  pins 
in  the  street ;  I  have  looked  out  of  my  window 
half  a  year  after,  and  have  spied  that  man's  head 
upon  London-bridge.  'Tis  vile  :  never  trust  a 
tailor  that  does  not  sing  at  his  work ;  his  mind 
is  of  ^  nothing  but  tilching. 

Wife.   Mark   this,   Georye ;  'tis   vsorih   fUftintr , 

Godfrey t  my  taihtr,  you  know,  never  sings,  and  he 

I  had  fourteen  yards  to  make  this  gown  :  and  VU  be 

swftrn,  mistress  Penistofwthe  draper's  wife  had  onM 

miule  with  twelve. 

Mer.  \sinys\ 

'Ti.x  mirth  that  fills  the  veins  with  blood, 

.Mure  than  wine,  or  nlcep,  or  fiMHl ; 

L<'t  rarh  man  krop  his  heart  at  ease; 

No  man  dies  of  that  disease 

lie  that  would  his  body  keep 

From  dij^.-ise.**,  miiHt  not  weep; 

\\\\\  wtmover  laimh:*  and  Ring-), 

Never  he  hi.s  IwMly  hrinsK 

Into  fever-*,  Bout*,  or  rheuni!*. 

Or  ImmrinKly  Imn  Inngs  consumeji. 

Or  m«'et.-4  with  arhenft  in  the  bi»ne. 

Or  ratarrh'<  or  cripins  Mtime; 

Ihii  ronlenied  liven  fur  aye  ; 

The  more  hu  laughs,  the  more  he  may. 

Wilo.  L/)ok,  George  ;  how  sayst  thou  by  thia, 
George  .<*  is't  not  a  Hne  old  man  ?  —  Now,  GotCt 
hhssing  o'  thy  sweet  lips  !  —  When  wilt  thou  be  so 
mrrry,  (Jeorgr  f  faith,  thou  art  thefroioningest  little 
thing,  when  thou  art  angry,  in  a  coimtry. 

Cir.  Pence,  cony ;  thou  shall  see  him  taken  down 
too,  I  warrant  thee. 

Enter  Venturewell. 
Here's  Luce's  father  come  now. 


2  T iim  ffirr'-  mrmi  tnrn^  ftc]  In  Tv^lftk-^'^irht,  act  ii.  »c,  3, 
"  77iii  f  mi-rnj  inrn  ht  wf  "  i»cf  iir-*  a-!  the  frajpnient  of  a  fonif ; 
and  tlie  o'liijiuiitiitors  have  nted  varunis  paiwaiteA  from 
plr.y.<  an<l  licilLnN,  whirl)  contain  the  same  c.T|>re«i<ion,  and 
which  need  m  t  \m'  reiieated  here:  tM?c  Malouc^s  Skakr,^p«ar« 
(by  »<.>well},  xi.  3<a 

3  Trouf  tht  h'ock  I'virl  to  mr]  I«  pntlmldy,  Weber  My»,  the 
catch  whirh  i-<  «jfi.>te«l  hy  Hawkins  CJJUt'.  cf  MuAc,  iii.  22,) 
fr.'in  Raven "SC rot t's  Pammrlia,  1»J00  ; 

"Trole,  trole  the  bi>wl  t'»  me, 
And  I  will  trolo  the  same  a^iaiu  to  Uice,**  &C. 

<  t'f]  Alten'd  liy  the  Kditoni  of  177B  to  "on;"  and  M 
W.h^r:  but  they  oucht  to  hav(^  recolleirted  that  ^  In  tlM 
uen-se  of  on  was  f«»rmerly  vet)'  coiumon. 

5  achfif]  A  dissyllable. 
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As  you  came  i  from  Waltingham, 

From  that*  holy  land, 
There  met  you  not  with  my  true  love 

By  the  way  aa  you  came  ? 

Vent»  Oh,  master  Merrythought,  my  daugh- 
ter's gone  !  This  mirth  becomes  you  not ;  my 
daughter's  gone ! 

Mer,  \tingM\ 

Why,  an  if  she  be,  what  care  I  ? 
Or  let  her  come,  or  go,  or  tarry. 

Vent,  Mock  not  my  misery ;  it  is  your  son 
(Whom  I  have  made  my  own,  when  all  forsook 

him,) 
Has  stoln  my  only  joy,  my  child,  away. 

Met,  \*ing*\ 

He  set  her'un  a  milk-white  ateed, 

And  hlni^elf  upon  a  grey  ; 
He  never  riinied  lii:«  face  npain, 

But  he  bore  her  quite  away. 

VeiU.  Unworthy  of  the  kindness  I  have  shewn 
To  thee  and  thine  !  too  late  I  well  perceive 
Thou  art  consenting;  to  my  dauj^hter's  loss. 

M.tr.  Your  daughter  !  what  a  stir's  here  wi* 
your  daughter  !  Let  her  go,  think  no  more  on 
her,  but  sing  loud.  If  both  my  sons  were  on 
the  gallows,  I  would  sing,  [Sm^». 

Down,  down,  down  iliey  fall ; 
Down,  and  ari^e  they  never  Hhall. 

Vent,  Oh,  might  I  behold  *  her  once  again, 
And  she  once  more  embrace  her  agud  sire ! 

Mer,  Fie,  how  scurvily  this  goes  !  *•  And 
she  once  more  embrace  her  aged  sire  I "  You'll 
make  a  dog  on  her,  will  ye :  *  she  cares  much 
for  her  aged  sire,  I  warrant  you.  \i>ingi. 

She  cares  not  fur  tier  daddy,  nor 
Shr*  rares  not  for  her  iiiaininy. 

For  the  i:*,  *)he  i<<,  fhe  i<<,  Khe  14 
&ly  lord  of  Lowgave'ri  la^Mty. 


1  JU  fOK  tatat^  &c.]  "  From  a  bnllad  printed  m  Perry's 
Reliqiie*  of  Antient  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  <J1,  cd.  1794,  whore 
tlie  stanza  runs  thus : 

*  As  ye  came  from  the  \vM'  land 
Of  bIoti!>ed  VVAUinulinin, 
O,  met  yuii  not  with  my  true  love 
Aji  by  the  way  ye  came  ?  *  "    Websb. 
S  (Aa<]  So  the  fir.-t  4to      Later  cd^.  'Mho;"  and  no  the 
mi-dern  editory.     It  may  l>e  nere-.iary  to  reiniiid  the  reader 
that  at  WalHnsham,  iiiNorfollc,  there  wax  a  fanmu^i  image 
of  the  Virgin  AUr>'. 

S  /fr  >rt  Arr,  \.r.J  "  A  •■imilar  ver-e  oeriirs  in  the  ballad 
called  The  DitUKlan  Trasetly,  printed  in  the  MiiiNtrelxy  of 
tlie  t<eottL<h  Border,  vol.  ii.  p.  'J17  [(m1.  HID] :  — 

*  He**  mriunte<1  her  on  a  inilk-whitc  j'tced, 
And  him-elf  on  a  dapple  erey, 
With  a  b(i|;elet-h(>ni  hung  d*>\vM  by  hn  oide, 
And  lightly  th«'y  rode  aw.iy.' "  "WtnEa. 
And  in  7^f  Kni^hl  and  SJiepkrrU's  Duurrhtcr  .- 
^  He  sett  her  on  a  milk-white  ^tccde, 
And  himwlf  upon  a  graye  ; 
He  hung  a  buuie  ah«iut  his  iiecke, 
And  »4»e  th«.y  n  <le  awaye  '' 

Percy 'h  Reliifue.t,  6n\  iii.  7t\  ed.  1794. 
Perhaps  the  verse,  as  given  by  Merr>-thoui!ht,  may  exist  in 
«>me  ballad  witli  which  I  am  unnninainteil. 

*  J  brk§ld\  BympAm.  for  thu  u  etre,  printed  "  but  I  behold." 
and  Weber  **/but  MoUr 

i  Youm  flub  •  doK  «a  her.  will  ye  1]  "  We  usually  talk 
of  adog'!asir«aaddai&.''    Wsasa. 


Vent,  For  this  thy  scorn  I  will  pursue  that  son 
Of  thine  to  death. 

Mer,  Do ;  and  when  you  ha'  killed  him« 

[Singt, 

Give  him  flowers  enow,  palmer,  give  hhn  flowers  enow } 
Give  him  red,  and  white,  and  blue,  green,  and  yellow. 

VetU,  I'll  fetch  my  daughter 

3/(W.  ril  hear  no  more  o*  your  daughter ;  it 
spoils  my  mirth. 

VetiL  I  say,  I'll  fetch  my  daughter. 
Mer,  [sint/s.] 

Waa  never  man  *  for  lady's  sake, 

Down,  down. 
Tormented  mt  1  poor  Sir  Guy, 

.  De  derry  down. 

For  Lucy's  sake,  that  lady  bright, 

Down,  down. 
As  ever  men  beheld  with  eye, 

De  derry  down. 

Vent,  I'll  be  revenged,  by  heaven  I 

[Exeunt  teveraUy. 

Wife.  Uow  dost  thou  like  this^  George  f 

Cit.  Whtj,  thh  M  weUt  cony ;  but  if  RtUph  were 
hot  oncct  thou  shouMst  see  more,  [Music. 

Wife.   The  Jiddlers  go  againt  husband. 

Cit.  -4y,  Xeil ;  biU  this  is  scurvy  music,  J  gave 
the  whoreson  gallotcs  money t"*  and  I  thitik  he  has  not 
got  me  the  waits  of  Southtcark  :  if  I  hear  *em  *  not 
ananf  FU  twinge  him  by  the  ears,  — You  musicians, 
play  Baloo!* 

>Vife.  No,  good  George ;  let's  ha*  Lachrymm,^^ 

Cit.    Why,  this  is  it,  cony. 

Wife.  It's  ait  the  better,  George,  Now,  sweet 
lamb,  what  story  is  that  painted  upon  the  ciothf^^ 
the  Cohfutatiun  of  St.  Paulf 

•  Wat  never  moa,  &c.]  "  A  stanza  from  The  Legend  of 
Sir  Guy ;  Percy»n  Koliques  of  Antient  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p. 
iua,ed.  171)4:  — 

•  Was  ever  knight  fiir  ladies  sake 

t*oe  um\  in  love,  as  I  mr  Guy 
For  Pheli.4  fayre,  that  lady  bright 
\a  ever  man  beheld  with  eye.' 
The  ballad  in  again  quoted  in  Tlie  Little  French  Law>-er 
[Act  ii.  sc.  3.]  "    Weber. 

'  /  fffive  the.  trhoreaoH  ffaUtntit  money'\  Gallotpn  is  a  common 
term  of  re|iroarh,  meaning,  one  who  deserves  the  gallows; 
yet  Weber  printed  "  /  care  Vie  ahore^an  gallows-money  "! 

8  Vw]  Old  ed".  "  him  ;"  —  a  freq'ient  misprint. 

<»  Raho]  ••  See  Perev't*  Kelique*  of  Antient  Poetrv,  vol.  ii. 
p.  ]<x;  [J^ed.  1794),  Lidy  Anne  Bothwell'ri  Lamentation; 
in  whicli  the  roucluding  lines  ttf  each  titanza  are  these  ; 
'  BaloK!^  my  bal>e,  lie  Ktil  and  sleipe ! 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weepe.'  " 

Ed.  1778. 
"  There  are  several  other  popular  nongs  which  have  a  simi- 
lar burden,  but  the  text  alluded  to  the  nine,  which  was  »till 
popular  in  tlie  n>isn  of  (?harle-i  II.'*    Wkrer. 

'y  Liichruttite]  "  Tin's  lune  i'  fn-quently  mentioned  in  the*e 
volumes."  V\  e  er.  Gilford  (note  on  Alanninger'!*  fVorks. 
iii.  *23^,  ed.  1813)  cite^  the  prenent  im^Mage  an  if  it  alludea 
to  a  celebrated  work  by  Dowland,  entitled  Lackrynue,  or 
Seren  Trartijiitured  in  sraren  panfionaU  P<Jcanw,  &,c. ;  and 
W>ber  elsewhere,  Nares  ((il:>»w.  in  v.),  and  i  myself  in  a 
.former  p  ibliration,  have  fallen  into  the  same  ern>r,  —  mis> 
'takins  the  tune  called  Larhrpna  for  the  musical  volume 
which  hearn  that  title.  Mr.  (;iiap(>cll  obligingly  informs  me 
that  "  the  tune  called  Liehryma-.  compoeed  by  Dowland,  is 
often  to  1)0  met  with:  it  if  in  two  MSs!.  of  Dowland's  ^con- 
M>ting  of  lute-musii')  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  (iuecii  Eli/.^il>olhN  Virginal  Btwk,"  Ax. 

11  the  clotk]  WelNT  is  probably  right  in  explaining  this  to 
mean  the  curtains  in  fnmt  of  the  stage,  what  we  now  call 
the  drop-scene  :  there  were,  however,  other  curtains  in  the 
rear  of  the  ^tage,  called  tractrses.  Jonson  in  his  addrosa 
"  To  the  Reader  "  before  his  JWio  Inm.  mentions  "  (As  faces 
in  the  hangings  "  of  the  stage. 
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Cit.  A'b*  lamb ;  thafa  Ralph  and  Lucrece. 

Wife.  Ralph  andLucrece/  tohieh  Ralph?  our 
Ralph  f 

Cit.  iVb,  mouM ;  thai  teas  a  Tartarian.^ 

Wife.  A  Tartarian!  Well,  I  would  thejiddler* 
had  done,  that  we  might  see  our  Ralph  again  I 


ACT  III. 

SCENE   l.—  Wdliham-forest, 

Enter  Jasper  and  Luce. 
Jasp.  Come,  my  dear  dear  ;  *  though  we  have 
lost  our  way, 
We  have  not  lost  ourselves.  Are  you  not  weary 
W^ith  this  night's  wandering,  broken  from  your 

rest, 
And  frighted  with  the  terror  that  attends 
The  darkness  of  this  wild  unpeopled  place  ? 
Liice.  No,  my  best  friend ;   I  cannot   cither 
fear. 
Or  entertain  a  weary  thought,  whilst  you 
(The  end  of  all  my  full  desires)  stand  by  me  : 
Let  them  that  lose  their  hopes,  and  live  to  lan- 
guish 
Amongst  the  number  of  forsaken  lovers, 
Tell  the  long  weary  steps,  and  number  time. 
Start  at  a  shadow,  and  shrink  up  their  blood. 
Whilst  I  (possess'd  with  all  content  and  quiet) 
Thus  take  my  pretty  love,  and  thus  embrace 
him. 
Jasp.  You  have  caught  me.  Luce,  so  fast,  that, 
whilst  I  live, 
I  shall  become  your  faithful  prisoner. 
And  wear  these   chains   for   ever.     Come,  sit 

down. 
And  rest  your  body,  too,  too  delicate 
For  these  disturbances.     [  T/tey  sit  down.  ]     So  : 

will  you  sleep  ? 
Come,  do  not  be  more  able  than  you  are  ; 
I  know  you  arc  not  skilful  in  these  watches, 
For  women  are  no  soldiers  :  be  not  nice. 
But  take  it ;  sleep,  I  say. 

Luce.  1  cannot  sleep  ; 
Indeed,  I  cannot,  friend. 

Jasp.  Why,  then,  we'll  sing, 
And  try  how  that  will  work  upon  our  senses. 
Luce.  I'll  sing,  or  say,  or  any  thing  but  sleep. 
Jasp.  Come,  little  mermaid,  rob  me  of  my 
heart 
With  that  enchanting  voice. 


1  That  «as  a  Tartariau]  "The  citizen's  mistake  and  his 
wife's  cunBeqiieiit  surprivo  will  not  be  understiN'd  without 
recollecting  that  Tartarian  was  a  cant  term  lor  a  thief.  So 
in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  the  Ila^t  jsays  — » There's 
not  a  Tartarian  nor  a  carrier  shall  breathe  u|Kin  your  geld- 
inpa ;  they  have  villainous  rank  feet,  the  roeuo^,  and  they 
shall  not  sweat  in  my  linen.'  And  in  The  VV  andcring  Jew, 
1G40,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Keed,  the  llanpnian  says —  *  I  pray, 
master  Jew.  bestow  a  cast  of  your  olfico  upon  me,  a  p<Mir 
oiember  of  tiie  law,  by  telling  nio  my  fortune,  whether  I 
•hall  die  in  my  bed  or  no,  or  what  else*ihaU  hapfien  to  me  ; 
and  if  any  thieting  Tartarian  shall  break  in  u|K>n  you,  I 
will  with  both  hands  nimbly  lend  a  cast  of  my  oflicu  to 
him-'  "  Weder,  —  who  was"  indebted  to  the  Index  of  Dods- 
ley's  Old  Playt  for  these  examples  of  n  word,  not  of  common 
occurrence,  and  the  meaning  of  which  they  leave  somewhat 
indefinite. 

i  dear  dear]  Weber  printed  "  dear  deer  " ! 


Luce.  You  mock  mc,  Jasper. 


[Tkeynstff. 


Jasp.  Tell  me,  deareet,  what  is  k»Te  ?  * 
Luce.  'Tis  a  lightning  from  above ; 
*T\a  an  arrow,  *tis  a  fire, 
*Tis  a  boy  they  call  Deeire  j 
'Tis  a  smile 
Doth  beguile 
Ja»p.  The  poor  hearts  of  men  that  prove. 

Tell  me  more,  are  women  true? 
Luce.  Some  love  change,  and  so  do  you. 
Janp.      Are  they  fair,  and  nevw  kind  f 
Luce.  Yes,  when  men  turn  with  the  wind. 
Jasp.         Are  tJiey  frnward  ? 
Luce.         Ever  toward 

Those  that  love,  to  love  anew. 

Jasp.  Dissemble  it  no  more ;  I  see  the  god 
Of  heavy  sleep  lay  on  his  heavy  mace 
Upon  your  eyelids. 

Luce.  I  am  very  heavy.  [SlM^pf. 

Jasp.  Sleep,  sleep  ;  and  quiet  rest  crown  Uiy 
sweet  thoughts ! 
Keep  from  her  fair  blood  distempers,*  startings, 
Horrors,  and  fearful  shapes  !  let  all  her  dreama 
Be  joys,  and  chaste  delights,  embraces,  wisheB, 
And  such  new  pleasures  as  the  ravish* d  soul 
Gives  to  the  senses  !  —  So  ;   my  charms  have 

took.  — 
Keep  her,  you  powers  divine,  whilst  I  contem- 
plate 
Upon  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  her  mind ! 
She  is  only  fair  and  constant,  only  kind, 
•And  only  to  thee,  Jasper.     Oh,  my  joys  ! 
Whither  will  you  transport  me  ?  let  not  fullness 
Of  my  poor  buried  hopes  come  up  together, 
And  overcharge  my  spirits  !     I  am  weak. 
Some  say  (however  ill)  the  sea  and  women 
Are  govern' d  by  the  moon ;  both  ebb  and  flow, 
Both  full  of  changes ;  yet  to  them  that  know, 
And  truly  judge,  these  but  opinions  are 
And  heresies,  to  bring  on  pleasing  war 
Between  our  tempers,  that  without  these  were 
Both  void  of  after-love  and  present  fear ; 
Which  are  the  best  of  Cupid.     Oh,  thou  child 
Bred  from  despair,  I  dare  not  entertain  thee. 
Having  a  love  without  the  faults  of  women. 
And  greater  in  her  perfect  goods  than  men  ! 
Which  to  make  good,  and  please  myself  the 

•    stronger, 
Though  certainly  I  am  certain  of  her  love, 
I'll  try  lier,  that  the  world  and  memory 
May  sing  to  after-times  her  constancy.  — 

[Drav>9  his  eword. 
Luce !  Luce  !  awake  ! 

Luce.  Why  do  you  fright  me,  friend. 
With  those  distemper' d  looks  ?  what  makes  your 

sword 
Drawn  in  your  hand  ?  who  hath  offended  you  ? 
I   prithee,  Jasper,  sleep  ;    thou  art  wild  with 
watching. 
Jasp.  Come,  make  your  way  to  heaven,  and 
bid  the  world. 
With  all  the  villainies  that  stick  upon  it, 
rarcwell ;  you're  for  another  life. 


'  s  Tell  mfy  dearest,  vhat  is  lore,  &c]  This  song,  with  vana- 
tions,  and  the  addition  of  a  third  stansa,  occurs  in  The  Oe^ 
taiiiy  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

<  diitaiipers  I  Sympson,  for  the  metre,  printed  "  all  du- 
tampers  i  "  and  so  his  guccesi^oni.  Something  perhaps  maj 
have  dropt  out  from  the  line:  it  is  neverthelees  ceruin  that 

•  our  early  poets  very  frequently  used  fiur  as  a  diaqrilabto. 
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Ltice,  Oh,  Jasper, 
How  have  my  tender  years  committed  evil, 
£s{)ecially  against  the  man  I  love. 
Thus  to  be  cropp'd  untimely } 

Jasp.  Foolish  girl. 
Canst  thou  imagine  I  could  love  his  daughter 
Til  at  iiu  g  me  from  my  fortune  into  nothing  ? 
Dischargi^d  me  his  service,  sliut  the  doors 
Upon  my  poverty,  and  scorn* d  my  prayers. 
Sending  mc,  like  a  boat  without  a  most. 
To  sink  or  swim  ?   Come  ;  by  this  hand  you  die  ; 
I  mxist  have  life  and  blood,  to  satisfy 
Your  father's  wrongs. 

Wife.  Awai/t  George^  away  !  raise  the  watch  at 
Ludffate,  and  bring  a  mittimus  from  the  justice  for 
this  desperate  villain  !  —  Now,  I  charge  you,  geti- 
ilemen,  aee  the  king's  peace  kept !  —  Oh,  my  heart, 
what  a  varlet*s  this,  to  offer  maMlaughter  upon  the 
harmless  gentlewoman  ! 

Cit.  /  warratU  thee,  sweetheart,  we'll  have  him 
hampered. 

Luce,  Oh,  Jasper,  be  not  cruel ! 
If  thou  wilt  kill  me,  smile,  and  do  it  quickly. 
And  let  not  many  deaths  appear  before  me  ; 
I  am  a  woman,  made  of  fear  and  love, 
A  weak,  weak  woman  ;  kill  not  with  thy  eyes, 
Thoy  shoot  me  through  and  through  :  strike,  I 

am  ready ; 
And,  dj-ing,  still  I  love  thee. 

EiiUr  Venturewell,  Humphrey,  and  Attend- 
ants. 
Vent,  Whereabouts? 

Jasp,  No  more  of  this ;  now  to  myself  again. 

[Aside. 
Hum,  There,  there  he  stands,  with  sword,  like 
martial  knight. 
Drawn  in  his  hand  ;  therefore  beware  the  fight. 
You  that  be  wise ;  for,  were  I  good  Sir  Bevis,* 
I  would  not  stay  his  coming,  by  your  leav6s. 
Vent,  Sirrah,  restore  my  (laughter  ! 
Jasp,  Sirrah,  no. 
Vent,  Upon  him,  then  ! 

[They  attack  Jasper,  and  force  Luce  from 
him. 
Wife.  So ;  down  with  him,  down  with  him,  down 
vrith  him  !  cut  him  V  the  leg,  boys,  cut  him  t"  the 

^! 

Vent.  Come  your  ways,  minion  :  I'll  provide 

a  cage    . 
For  you,  you*ro  grown  so  tame.  —  Horse  her 

away. 
Hum.  Truly,  I'm  glad  your  forces  have  the 

day.  [ExewU  all  except  Jasper. 

Jcup.  They  are  gone,  and  I  am  hurt ;  my  love 

is  lost, 
Never  to  get  again.     Oh,  me  unhappy ! 
Bleed,  bleed  and  die  !    I  cannot.    Oh,  my  folly. 
Thou  hast  betray'd  me  !    Hope,  where  art  thou 

fled? 
Tell  me,  if  thou  be'st  any  where  remaining, 
Shall  I  but  see  my  love  again  ?    Oh,  no  ! 
She  will  not  deign  to  look  upon  her  butcher, 
Nor  is  it  fit  she  should ;  yet  I  must  venture. 
Oh,  Chance,  or  Fortune,  or  whatever  thou  art. 


1  Sir  Beois}  Bit  Bevii  of  Hampton,  a  celebrated  Imid  of 
VOL.  I.  37 


That  men  adore  for  powerlul,  hear  my  cry. 
And  let  me  loving  '  live,  or  losing  die  !       [Exit, 

Wife.  Is  *  a  gone,  George  f 

Cit.  Ay,  cony. 

Wife.  Marry,  and  let  him  go,  sweetheart.  By 
the  faith  o'  my  body,  'a  htis  put  me  into  such  a 
fright,  that  I  tremble  {as  they  say)  cu  Uwere  an 
aspen-Icaf;  look  o*  my  little  finger,  George,  how  it 
shakes.  Now,  in  truth,  every  member  of  my  body 
is  the  witrse  foil, 

Cit.  Come,  hug  in  mine  arms,  sweet  mouse ;  he 
shall  not  fright  thee  any  more,  Alas,  mine  own 
dear  heart,  how  it  quivers  ! 

SCENE  U.—A  Room  in  the  Bell-Inn,  WaUham, 

Enter  Mistress   Merrtthouqht,   Ralph,   Mi- 
chael, Tim,  George,  Host,  and  Tapster. 

Wife.  Oh,  Ralph!  how  dost  thou,  Ralph f  how 
hast  thou  slept  to-night  f  has  the  knight  used  thee 
loellf 

Cit.  Peace,  Nell;  let  Ralph  alone. 

Tap.  Master,  the  reckoning  is  not  paid. 

Ralph.  Right  courteous  knight,  who,  for  the 
.  order's  sake 
AVhich  thou  hast  ta'en,  bang'st  out  the  holy 

Bell, 
As  I  this  fiaming  Pestle  bear  about. 
We  render  thanks  to  your  puissant  self, 
Your  beauteous  lady,  and  your  gentle  squires, 
For  thus  refreshing  of  our  wearied  limbs, 
Stifien'd  with  hard  achievements  in  wild  desert. 

Tap.  Sir,  there  is  twelve  shillings  to  pay. 

Ralph.  Thou  merry  squire  Tapstero,  thanks 
to  thee 
For  comforting  our  souls  with  double  jug  :  • 
And,  if  adventurous  fortune  prick  thee  forth. 
Thou  jovial  squire,  to  follow  feats  of  arms, 
Take  heed  thou  tender  every  lady's  cause, 
Every  true  knight,  and  every  damsel  fair  ; 
But  spill  the  blood  of  treacherous  Saracens, 
And  false  enchanters  that  with  magic  spells 
Have  done  to  death  full  many  a  noble  knight. 

Host.  Thou  valiant  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  give  ear  to  me ;  there  is  twelve  shillings 
to  pay,  and,  as  I  am  a  true  knight,  I  will  not 
bate  a  penny. 

Wife.  George,  I  prithee,  tell  me,  must  Ralph  pay 
twelve  shillings  now  ? 

Cit.  No,  Nell,  no;  nothing  but  the  old  knight  is 
merry  with  Ralph. 

Wife.  Oh,  is't  nothing  else  f  Ralph  will  be  at 
merry  as  he. 

Ralph.  Sir  knight,  this  mirth  of  yours  be- 
comes you  well ; 
But,  to  requite  this  liberal  courtesy, 
If  any  of  your  squires  will  follow  arms, 
He  shall  receive  from  my  heroic  hand 
A  knighthood,  by  the  virtue  of  this  Pestle. 

Host.  Fair  knight,  I  thank  you  *  for  your  no- 
ble ofier : 


s  hviiir]  '*  MeanM  here,  poieeminE  her  I  love."    MAtuir. 
9  double  jug]  Mentioned  by  Cleveland  in  The  Rtbd  Seet  | 
"  Or  which  of  the  Dutch  Sutes  a  iouNe  Jug 
Resembles  most  in  Belly  or  in  Beard." 

fTorks,  p.  41,  ed.  1687. 
4  F^air  knigkL  1  cAatOc  you,  dec]  Bo  this  speech  is  arranged 
in  all  the  old  eos.,  and  was  evidently  intended  for  verse,  (ia 
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Therefore,  gentle  knight, 

Twelve  shillings  you  must  pay,  or  I  must  cap  * 
you. 

Wife.  Looky  George  I  did  not  I  tell  thee  as  much  f 
the  Knight  of  the  Bell  is  in  earnest.  Ralph  shall 
not  be  beholditig '  to  him :  give  him  his  moneys 
Georget  and  let  him  go  snick-up.^ 

Cit.  Cap  Ralph!  no.  —  Hold  your  handt  sir 
Knight  of  the  Bell;  there's  your  money  [gives 
money]  :  have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  Ralph  now  f 

—  Cap  Ralph  ! 
Wife.  /  tcouhl  you  shoidd  know  itj  Ralph  has 

friends  that  %ciU  not  suffer  him  to  be  capt  for  ten 
time^  so  muchy  and  ten  times  to  the  end  of  that. 

—  Now  take  thy  course^  Ralph. 
Mist.  Mer.  Come,  Michael ;    thou  and  I  will 

go  home  to  thy  father  ;  he  hath  enough  left  to 
keep  us  a  day  or  two,  and  we'll  set  fellows 
abroad  to  cry  our  purse  and  our  casket :  shall 
wc,  Michael  ? 

Mich.  Ay,  I  pray,  mother ;  in  truth  my  feet 
are  full  of  chilblains  with  travelling. 

Wile.  Faitht  and  tliose  chUblmns  are  a  foul 
trouble.  Mistress  Merrythought^  when  your  youth 
comes  home,  let  him  rub  all  the  solvs  of  his  feet^ 
and  his  heels,  and  his  aucles,  with  a  mouse-skin ; 
or,  if  none  of  your  peoj)lc  can  catch  a  mouse,  when 
he  goes  to  bed,  let  him  roll  his  feet  in  t/w  warm  em- 
bers, and,  I  warrant  you,  lie  shall  be  well;  and  you 
may  make  him  put  his  Jingers  between  his  tots,  and 
j  smell  to  them  ;  it's  very  sovereign  for  his  head,  if 
he  be  costive. 

Mist.  Mer.  Master  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  my  son  Michael  and  I  bid  you  farewell : 
I  thank  your  worship  heartily  for  your  kind- 
ness. 

Ralph.  Farewell,  fair  lady,  and  yoxir  tender 
squire. 
If  pricking  through  these  deserts,  I  do  hear 
Of  any  traitorous  knight,  who  through  his  guile 
Hath  light  *  upon  your  ca.skct  and  your  purse, 
I  will  despoil  him  of  them,  and  restore  them. 

Mist.  Mer.  1  thank  your  worship. 

^Exit  with  Michael. 

Ralph.  Dwarf,  bear  my  shield ;  squire,  elevate 
my  lance  :  — 
And  now  farewell,  you  Knight  of  holy  Bell. 

Cit.  Ay,  ay,  Ralph,  all  is  paid. 

Ralph.  But  yet,  before  I  go,  speak,  worthy 
knight, 
If  aught  you  do  of  sad  adventures  know. 
Where  errant  knight  *  may  through  his  prowess 

win 
Eternal  fame,  and  free  some  gentle  souls 
From  endless  bonds  of  steel  and  lingering  pain. 

Host.  Sirrah,  go  to  Nick  the  Imrber,  and  bid 
him  prepare  himself,  as  I  told  you  before, 
quickly. 

which  the  F!oi»t  aftenvnrds  spciikj*,)  thnitjEb  Weber  printed 
If  atj  pnwe.  The  incomplete  sense  shows  that  wnie  W(»rd!< 
which  preceded  "  Therefore  "  have  dropt  out  from  the  second 
line. 

1  cap]  '■^W'whtUonAXure  o(lhi<t  puni^hment^^*  »nysWehoTy 
"  I  nin  not  acquainted.  That  U  rontinuetl  in  use  till  the 
eighteenth  renturif  will  be  wc.n  by  the  followinR  quotation," 
&.C.    Had  he  never  heard  of  a  capia^t  1  to  cap  in  to  arrest. 

'  beholding]  i.  e.  beholden,  —  a  form  ciunmon  in  our  old 
writera. 

»  fo  enirk-up]  See  note  p.  1-81. 

*  light]  Altered  by  the  Bditor»  of  1778  and  Weber  to  « lit" 

i  taif «J  Old  edf.  *•  knigbta.** 


I       Tap,  I  am  gone,  sir.  [Exit* 

I      Uost.    Sir  knight,  this  wilderness  affordeth 

none 
^  But  the  great  venture,  where  full  many  a  knight 
Hath  tried  his  prowess,  and  come  off  with  shame; 
And  where  I  would  not  have  you  lose  your  life 
Against  no  man,  but  furious  fiend  of  hell. 
Ralph.  Speak  on,  sir  knight ;  tell  what  he  is 
and  where : 
For  here  I  vow,  upon  my  blazing  badge. 
Never  to  blaze  •  a  day  in  quietness. 
But  bread  and  water  will  I  only  eat. 
And  the  green  herb  and  rock  shall  be  my  couch, 
Till  I  have  (picU'd  that  man,  or  boast,  or  fiend, 
I1iat  works  such  damage  to  all  errant  knights. 
Uost.  Not  far  from  hence,  near  to  a  craggy 
cliff. 
At  the  north  end  of  this  distressed  town, 
There  doth  stand  a  lowly  house,' 
Ruggedly  buildcd,  and  in  it  a  cave 
In  w  hieh  an  ugly  giant  now  doth  won,' 
Ycleped  Barbarossa  :  •  in  his  hand 
He  shakes  a  naked  lance  of  purest  steel, 
With  sleeves  turn'd  up;    and  him  before  he 

wears 
A  moth'v  garment,  to  preserve  his  clothes 
From  blood  of  those  knights  which  he  massa- 
cres 
And  ladies  <;ont :  without  his  door  doth  hang 
A  coi)pcr  basin  on  a  prickant  spear  ; 
At  which  no  sooner  gientle  knights  can  knock, 
But  the  shrill  sound  tierce  Barbarossa  hears, 
And  rushing  forth,  brings  in  the  errant  knight. 
And  sets  him  down  in  an  enchanted  chair ; 
Then  with  an  engine,  which  he  hath  prepar'd. 
With  forty  teeth,  he  claws  his  courtly  crown ; 
Next  makes  him  wink,  and  underneath  his  chin 
He  plants  a  brazen  piece  of  mighty  bord,'" 
And  knocks  his  bullets  round  about  his  checks  ; 
Whilst  with  his  fingers,  and  an  instrument 
With  which  he  snaps  liis  hair  off,'*  he  doth  fill 


8  blaze]  This  reading  has  not  been  questioned  by  any  of 
theeditorti:  but  is  it  not  a  misprint,  —  occasioned  perhaps 
by  the  eye  of  the  original  rom|Mi8it(>r  having  caught  the  word 
**' blazing  "  in  the  preceding  line.'  The  aenae  seems  to  re- 
quire *'  I(»se  "  or  "  pajjM." 

7  There  doth  gland  a  lowly  kause]  Something  seems  to 
have  dropt  out  here,  i^ymp^on's  ''  anonymous  friend  **  pio- 
posed,— 

"  A  mansion  there  doth  fttamlj  a  lonely  Aoiue,*'  — 
observing  that  afterwards  "  'tis  called  a  nuMsion." 

8  iron]  "  i.  e.  dwell."    Sympj>o?i. 
0  Barbaro^na]  So  the  old   cds.  in  the  fimt  speech  of  the 

Barber,  sc.  4  ;  in  all  the  other  pa^seages  where  the  name 
occurM,  they  have  "  Barbaro;»o."  Sym(K<on  foUowed  them 
exactly  in  jiiving  the  word  •'  with  a  difference."  His  »suc- 
cessors  printed  "  Barbam-m  "  pag<im. 

10  ofmiirhtij  bord]  *'  I  conjcrture  the  jKVts  httended  to  nay 
bore-,  ^'>  the  cavity  of  a  gun,  cannon,  &c.,  is  commonly 
called."  :SrMP<io:T,  —  (who,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  re- 
mar'-xable  instance  of  obtu*ene«M,  —  did  not  perceive  that  the 
utensil  here  8jK»ken  of  i«  the  barbor'i«  basin,  but  j«uppo«ed  it 
to  be  a  pirreiif  ordnance) :  —  he  accordingly  printed  "bore  " 
ill  the  text;  and  was  followed  by  the  Editors  of  1778. 
"i^on/,"  s«iys  Maj»on,  **  means  rim  or  circumference.  The 
word  i<  Ui*ed  in  thia  nense  by  fpcnr^r."  After  all,  It  i«  only 
a  currttpt  form  of  A<>r« .-  compare  With  the  present  passage 
Drayton's  J^'^h's  Fioud : 

"  lieside  th'  Artillery 
Of  fuurescore  piece*  o/a  mighty  Boare." 

p.  103,  ed.  1630. 
n  HHiilft  with  his  fingers,  OMdan  intitruwunt 

With  which  he  snans  htMhair  tfff,  &c.]  The  barter's  "  knack 
<  with  his  sheers  or  hu  flngen  "  is  mentioned  in  lemmtt^ 
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The  vnretch'8  ears  with  a  most  hideous  noise  : 
Thus  every  knight- adventurer  he  doth  trim, 
And  now  no  creature  dares  encounter  him. 
Ralph,  In  God's  name,  I  will  fight  with  him. 
Kind  sir. 
Go  but  before  me  to  this  dismal  cave, 
Where  this  huge  giant  Barbaroasa  dwells. 
And,  by  that  virtue  that  brave  Hosicleer 
That  damned  brood  of  ugly  giants  slew, 
And  Palmerin  Frannarco  overthrew,' 
I  doubt  not  but  to  curb  this  traitor  foul. 
And  to  the  devil  send  his  guilty  soul. 

Host,  Bravc-sprightod  knighti  thus  £ai  I  will 
perform 
This  your  request ;  I'll  bring  you  -within  sight 
Of  this  most  loathsome  place,  inhabited 
By  a  more  loatlisome  man  ;  but  dare  not  stay, 
For  his  *  main  force  swoops  all  he  sees  away. 
Ralph,  Saint  George,  set  on  before!  march 

squire  and  page  !  [Exeunt,  ' 

"Wife.   Geor(/e,  dost  think  Ralph  will  confound  '. 

the  giant  f  \ 

Cit.  I  hold  my  cap  to  a  farthing  he  does  :  irAy, 
Nell,  I  saw  him  wreatU)  with  the  great  Dutchman,^ 
and  hurl  him. 
'  Wife.  Faith,  ami  that  Dutchnmn  was  a  goodly 

I       man,  if  all  things  iccre  amwerabk*  to  his  bigness. 
And  yet  they  say  there  was  a  Scotchman  higher  than 
'       he,  and  that  they  two  and  a  knight  met,*  and  saw  one 
I       another  for  nothing,     BiU  of  all  the  sights  that  ever 
teere  in  London,  since  I  was  married,  methinks  tlie 


SOrmt  Woman,  act  i.  kc.  1,  Works,  vol.  iii.  3.55,  ed.  Giflbrd, 
and  ill  many  other  pannages  of  our  early  wriinrM.  In  Shad- 
well's  TrmHdation  of  the  Unth  satire  of  Juvenal,  1687  (to 
wbkh  Dryden  is  not  without  obligations), 

"  Quo  tondente  gravid  juveni  mihi  barba  Bonabat  '* 
ia  rendered,— 

"  Who  mapt  his  Finders  at  ray  youthful  Chin." 

1  by  that  virtue  that  hrare  Rosicleer 
That  damnid  brood  of  ugly  ffianLi  silnp, 
.9n.i  Palmerin  Frannarco  ocerthreit]  "  Rosicleer's  adven- 
turw  with  the  gi.ints  which  infected  the  kingdom  of  Lira 
occur  in  The  Mtrrour  of  Knighthood  (see  note  p.  278).  and  the 
combat  of  Palmerin  and  Frannarco  is  related  in  Palmerin 
rf'OIJca  (jiee  iWrf.)."  Wereb,  —  whose  utrancc  reference* 
to  t!»e  French  version  of  The  former  rom.-ince  and  to  the 
Dutth  tran«i|atiun  of  the  latter,  T  have  omitted. 

«  his]  Weber  printed  "  thi.^  » I 

'  the  preat  Dutchman^  Was  pos»«ihly,  Weber  says,  the 
same  person  who  is  mentioned  as  "  the  German  fencer,"  in 
P.  fl»wley*8  *VwW«  Spanish  Soldier,  as  "  the  liijih  German  " 
in  Middleton  and  Dekker's  Roaring  Girl,  Sec.  I  think  not. 
"  The  preat  Dutchman  "  of  our  te.\l  seems  to  be  described 
in  the  Ibliuwing  pnssago  of  ^tow  :  '*  This  yeare  [1581 J  were 
tn  be  scene  in  I^ndon  2  Dutchmen  of  strange  statures,  the 
one  in  height  seuen  f(X)te  and  seuen  inches,  in  breadth 
betwixt  the  shoulders  3  quarters  of  a  yard  and  an  inch,  the 
the  coin[)a>se  of  his  breast  one  yard  and  halfe  and  two 
inches,  and  about  the  wnst  one  yard  quarter  and  one  inch, 
the  length  of  his  arme  to  the  hand  a  full  yard;  a  comely 
man  of  person,  but  lame  of  his  legges  (for  he  had  broken 
them  with  lifting  of  a  barrell  of  beere)."  Annair^,  p.  C04. 
ed.  1615.    The  other  Dutchman  was  a  dwarf. 

4  and  a  knight  met]  Altered  to  "  on  a  night  met  "  by 
Sym|H<m,  who  hopes  the  correction  "  will  be  allowed  by 
cver>'  candid  and  Judicious  render:  ni^sht  being  the  time 
when  the-se  nien-monfters  remove  frtmi  place  to  place, 
thereby  Ui  prevent  s)H>iltng  their  market  by  ex|ioeingto  com- 
mon view  what  they  would  have  the  world  pay  dearly  for 
the  sight  of."  And  so  the  Editors  of  1T78.  Weber  gave 
the  reading  of  the  old  eds.,  observing  that "  perhaps  the 
authorft  alluded  to  some  known  anecdote.''  — Uy.  have  the 
words  "  and  a  kni^t "  been  shuffled  out  of  their  right 
place  in  the  auiteDce  ?  and  ought  we  to  read,  —  **  and  yet 
they  soy  fheie  wu  a  8e(»tchnian  oM  a  knight  higher  than 
he,  and  tbtt  tbey  two  met,  and  saw  one  another  for  notii- 
ing"  .* 


little  child  ^  that  was  so  fair  groum  about  the  mem' 
bers  was  the  prettiest ;  that  and  the  hermaphrodite,* 

Cit.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  Nell,  Ninivie''  vhu 
better. 

Wife.  Ninivie  !  oh,  that  was  the  story  of  Jone 
and  the  wall,^  was  it  not,  George  t 

Cit.   Yes,  lamb, 

SCENE   III.  —  Street   before    MBRRTTHOUOHT'g 
House, 

Enter  Mistress  Merrythouoht. 

Wife.  Look,  George,  here  comes  mistress  Merry' 
thought  again  I  and  I  toould  have  Ralph  come  tutd 
fight  with  tfte  giant ;  I  tell  you  true,  I  long  to  see*t, 

Cit.  Good  mistress  Merrythought,  begone,  I  pray 
you,  for  my  sake  ;  I  pray  you,  forbear  a  little  ;  you 
shall  have  audience  presently ;  I  have  a  little  business. 

Wile.  Mistress  Merrythought,  if  it  please  you  to 
refrain  your  passion  a  little,  till  Ralph  have  de- 
spatched the  giant  out  of  the  way,  we  shall  think 
ourselves  much  bound  to  you.^  [Exit  Mistress 
Mekuythouoht.]  1  thank  you,  good  mistress 
Merrythought. 

Cit.  Boy,  come  hither,  [Enter  Boy.]  Send 
away  Ralph  and  this  tclioreson  giant  quickly. 

Boy.  Li  good  faith,  sir,  we  cannot ;  you'll  utterly 
spoil  our  play,  and  make  it  to  be  hissed  ;  and  it  cost 
money ;  you  will  not  suffer  us  to  go  on  with  our 
plot,  — I  pray,  gentlemen,  rule  him, 

Cit.  Let  him  come  now  and  despatch  this,  and 
m  trouble  you  no  more. 

Boy.    Will  you  give  me  your  hand  of  that  f 

Wile.  Give  him  thy  hand,  George,  do  ;  and  FU 
kiss  him,     I  warrant  thee,  the  youth  means  plainly. 

Boy.  I'll  send  him  to  you  presently. 

Wife.  [Ki».sing  him.]  /  thank  you,  little  youth, 
[Exit  Boy.]  Faith,  t/ie  cJiild  hath  a  sweet  breath, 
George ;  but  I  think  it  bo  troubled  wUh  the  worms; 
carduus  bated  ictus  and  mare's  milk  were  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  for't. 

SCENE  IV.  —  Before  a  Barber's  Shop,  Waltham. 
Enter  Ralph,  Host,  Tim,  and  Oborob. 

Oh,  Ralph's  here,  George  !  —  God  send  thee  good 
luck,  Ralph  ! 

Host.  Puissant  knight,  yonder  his  mansion  is. 
Lo,  where  the  spciir  and  copper  basin  are  ! 
Behold   that  string,  on  which  hangs  many  a 
tooth,'" 


6  the  little  child ^  b.c.^  Is  mentioned  in  Jonaon's  Jikhemial, 
act  v.  sc.  1.  —  Workg,  iv.  U;i.  ed.  GitTord. 

«  the.  hermaphrodite]  '*  Perhaps,"  says  Weber  very  fool- 
ishly, "  the  red(Mjbtcd  Moll  Cut-purse,  or  Mary  Frith,  toho 
was  commonly  reputed  to  be  a  hermaphrodite,"  Sec.  Poor 
Moll  was  assuredly  a  very  notorious  ^lersonage,  but  she  was 
never  one  of  **  the  sights  "  of  London. 

7  A*tAirt«j  i.  e.  the  motion  or  puppet-show  of  Nineveh. 
which  app<'ars  to  have  t>een  the  most  popular  exhibition  or 
the  kind  ;  the  notices  of  it  in  dlir  early  writen,  if  collected, 
would  occupy  several  pages. 

>  Jone  and  the  wait]  Meaning,  aa  Theobald  (p6r..apa  un- 
necessarily) ob-tervtfs,  Jonah  and  ths  whale, 

•  bound  to  you]  Sii  the  firwt  4ta  Later  eda.  (the  com- 
positor's eye  having  caught  what  immediately  follows) 
"  bound  to  thank  yon  ; "  an.l  so  the  modem  editora. 

10  Behold  that  Hring  on  which  hoMfS  aM»f  a  t»otk]  **  Tbe 
barbera  anciently  displayed  tiie  teeth  which  they  li«d  drawn 
on  a  siring  or  chain,  which  they  someiioieii  wore  about 
their  persons.     In  the  ranumce  of  Otuol,  that  chsmptoa 
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Drawn    from    the    gentle   jaw    of   wandering 

knights! 
I  dare  not  stay  to  sound ;  he  will  appear.  [Exit. 
Ralph.  Oh,  faint  not,  heart !     Susan,  my  lady 

dear, 
The  cobbler's  maid  in  Milk-street,  for  whose 

sake 
I  take  these  arms,  oh,  let  the  thought  of  thee 
Carry    thy   knight    through   all    adventurous 

deeds ; 
And,  in  the  honour  of  thy  beauteous  self. 
May  I  destroy  this  monster  Barbarossa !  — 
Knock,  squire,  upon  the  basin,  till  it  break 
With  the  shrill  strokes,  or  till  the  giant  speak. 
[Tim  knocks  upon  the  basin. 

Enter  Barber. 

"Wife.  Oh,  George,  the  giant,  the  giant !  —  Now, 
Raiph,forthyUfe! 

Bar.    What  fond^  unknowing  wight  is  this, 
that  dares 
So  rudely  knock  at  Barbarossa's  cell, 
Where  no  man  comes  but  leaves  his  fleece  be- 
hind? 

Ralph.  I,  traitorous  caitiff,  who  am  sent  by 
fate 
To  punish  all  the  sad  enormities 
Thou  hast  committed  against  ladies  gent 
And  errant  knights.    Traitor  to  God  and  men. 
Prepare  thyself;  this  is  the  dismal  hour 
Appointed  for  thee  to  give  strict  account 
Of  all  thy  beastly  treacherous  villanies. 

Bar.  Fool-hardy  knight,  full  soon  thou  shalt 
aby 
This  fond  reproach  :  thy  body  will  I  bang  ; 

[  Takes  down  his  pole. 
And,  lo,  upon  that  string  thy  teeth  shall  hang  ! 
Prepare  thyself,  for  dead  soon  shalt  thou  be. 

Ralph. .  Saint  George  for  mc  ! 

Bar.  Gargantua '  for  me  !  [Theyjight. 

Wife.   To  him,  Ralph,  to  him  !  hold  up  the  giant ; 
set  out  thy  leg  before,  Ralph ! 

Cit.  Faleify  a  blow,  Ralph,  falsify  a  blow.'  the 
giant  lies  open  on  the  left  side. 

Wife.  Bear't  off,  bear't  off  still!  there,  boy ! -^ 
Oh,  Ralph* s  almost  down,  Ralph's  almost  down ! 

Ralph.  Susan,  inspire  me !  now  have  up  again. 

Wife.   Up,  up,  up,  up,  up  !  so,  Ralph  !  down  with 
him,  down  with  him,  Ralph ! 

Cit.  Fetch  him  o*er  the  hip,  boy  ! 

[Ralph  knocks  down  the  Barber 


having  laid  bare  hw  adversary's  jaw  by  a  stroke  of  his 
faulchion,  thus  gibe*  him,  v.  1311 ; 

—  '  Clarel,  so  mote  thou  thi, 
Why  sheuwestou  thi  teth  to  me  ? 
I  n'  am  no  toth  drawere ; 
Thou  ne  sest  me  no  ehfine  here.*    [p.  71  of 
the  ed.  printed  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  were  in  the  second 
line,  "  scheuwestoii  the  teth."l 

and  Cleveland,  in  his  celebrated 

satire,  entitled  *  The  Rebel  Scot '  speaking  of  their  national 
disposition  to  be  mercenary  soldiers,  says, 

*  Nature  with  Scots  as  tooth-drawers  hath  dealt, 
Who  use  to  string  their  teeUi  upon  their  belt'    TWe- 
ber's  inaccurate  citation  of  this  couplet  is  now  rectifiea.] 
See  also  I^azarillo's  lamentation  in  the  Woman-IIater,  p. 
112.    From  Southey's  Letters  from  Spain,  it  seems  that  Uie 
practice  is  still  prevalent  in  that  country."    Wkbeb. 
1  fond]  i.  e.  foolUh. 

s  OarguMtua]  It  is  perhaps  hardly  neceasary  to  remind 
the  reader  here  of  Rabelais. 


Wife.     There,  boy!    kill,   kiU,  kiU,  kill,  kill, 
Ralph. 

Cit.  No,  Ralph  ;  get  all  out  of  him  Jirat. 

Ralph.  Presumptuous  man,  see  to  what  des- 
perate end 
Thy  treachery  hath  brought  thee !     The  jast 


^Vho  never  prosper  those  that  do  despise  them. 
For  all  the  villanies  which  thou  hast  done 
To  knights  and  ladies,  now  have  paid  thee  homo 
By  my  stiff  arm,  a  knight  adventurous. 
But  say,  vile  wretch,  before  I  send  thy  soul 
To  sad  Avemus,  (whither  it  must  go,) 
What  captives  holdst  thou  in  thy  sable  caye  ? 
Bar.  Go  in,  and  free  them  all  j  thou  hast  the 

day. 
Ralph.  Go,  squire  and  dwarf^  search  in  this 
dreadful  cave. 
And   free   the   wretched  prisoners  from  their 
bonds.  [Exeunt  Tix  and  Gborob. 

Bar.  I  crave  for  mercy,  as  thou  art  a  knight. 
And  scorn'st  to  spill  the  blood  of  those  that  beg. 
Ralph.  Thou  shew'd'st  no  mercy,  nor  shalt 
thou  have  any ; 
Prepare  thyself,  for  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

Re-enter  Tim  leading  a  Man  winking,  with  a  6a«m 
under  his  chin.* 

Tim.  Behold,  brave  knight,  here  is  one  prisoner. 

Whom  this  vild  *  man  hath  used  as  you  see. 

Wife.  This  is  the  frst  wise  word  I  heard  ths 
squire  speak. 

Ralph.  Speak  what  thou  art,  and  how  thou 
hast  been  us'd. 
That  I  may  give  him  condign  punishment. 

Man.  I  am  a  knight  that  took  my  journey  post 
Northward  from  London  ;  and  in  courteous  wise 
This  giant  train'd  me  to  his  loathsome  den. 
Under  pretence  of  killing  of  the  itch  ; 
And  all  my  body  with  a  powder  strew'd. 
That  smarts  and  stings  ;  and  cut  away  my  beard. 
And  my  curl'd  locks  wherein  were  ribands  tied ;  * 
And  with  a  water  wash'd  my  tender  eyes, 
(%Vhilst  up  and  down  about  me  still  he  skipt,)* 
WTiose  virtue  is,  that,  till  my  eyes  be  vrip'd 
With  a  dry  cloth,  for  this  my  foul  disgrace, 
I  shall  not  dare  to  look  a  dog  i'  the  face. 

Wife.  Alas, poor  knight !  —  Relieve  him,  Ralph; 
reliece  poor  knights,  whilst  you  live, 

Ralph.  My  trusty  squire,  convey  him  to  the 
town, 
Where  he  may  find  relief.  —  Adieu,  fair  knight. 
[Exit  Man  with  Tim,  who  presently  re-entert. 

Re-enter  Georoe,  leading  a  second  Man,  with  a 
patch  over  his  tiose. 

George.  Puissant  Knight,  of  the  Burning  Pes- 
tle hight,« 

3  under  kis  cAtn]  To  this  stage-direction  of  the  old  eda., 
Weber  adds,  rather  unneceesarily,  "  as  prepared  for  aftoo- 

*  ritd]  i.  e.  vile.  Old  eds.  "  wllde  »'  and  "  wild  ; "  which 
Svmpsun  gave  -,  his  successors  printed  *<  vile."  See  note  p. 
263. 

6  J2nd  my  curPd  locks  uherean  vere  ribands  tied)  '*  In  this 
fantastical  manner  the  gallants  of  the  time  attired  their  hair, 
and  the  practice  was  strongly  inveighed  against  by  the  pufi- 
Uns."    Wkbkb. 

«  kifki]  i.  e.  called. 
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Bco  here  another  wretch,  whom  this  foul  boast 
Hath  scotched  *  and  scor'd  in  this  inhuman  wise ! 

Rafph.  Speak  mo  thy  namc»  and  cko  thy  place 
of  birth, 
And  what  hath  been  thy  usap^c  in  this  cave. 

Sec,  Man.  I  am  a  knight,  ISir  Pockhole  is  my 
name, 
And  by  my  birth  I  am  a  Londoner, 
Free  by  my  copy,  but  my  ancestors 
Were  Frenchmen  all ;  •   and  ridinj;   hard  this 

way 
Upon  a  trotting  horse,  my  bones  did  ache  ; 
And  I,  faint  knight,  to  case  my  weary  limbs, 
Light '  at  this  cave ;  when  straight  this  furious 

fiend, 
With  sharpest  instrument  of  purest  steel, 
Did  cut  the  gristle  of  my  nose  away. 
And  in  the  place  this  velvet  plaster  stands  : 
Relieve  me,  gentle  knight,  out  of  his  hands  ! 

Wife.  Good  Ralph,  relieve  Sir  Pockhole,  and 
send  him  away  ;  for  in  truth  his  breath  stinks. 

Ralph.  Convey  him  straight  after  the  other 
knight.  — 
Sir  Pockhole,  fare  you  well. 

Sec.  Man.  Kind  sir,  good  night. 

[Exit  with  Gf.ouo£,  who  presently  re-enters. 

Third  Man.  [within,]     Deliver  us  ! 

Woman,  [within.]  Deliver  us  ! 

Wife.  Hark,  George,  what  a  icoful  cry  there  is  ! 
I  think  some  woman  lies-in  there. 

Third  Man,  [within.]  Deliver  us  ! 

Woman,  [within.]  Deliver  us  ! 

Ralph,  What  ghastly  noise  is  this  ?     Speak, 
Barbarossa, 
Or,  by  this  blazing  steel,  thy  head  goes  off ! 

Bar.  Prisoners  of  mine,  whom  I  in  diet  keep. 
Send  lower  down  into  the  cave,* 
And  in  a  tub  that's  heated  smoking  hot,* 
There  may  they*  find  them,  and  deliver  them. 

Ralph,  Run,  squire  and  dwarf ;  deliver  them 
with  speed. 

[Exeunt  Tim  and  Gbouoe. 

Wife.  Bui  will  not  Ralph  kill  this  giant  t  Sure- 
ly lam  a/raid,"^  if  he  let  him  go,  he  will  do  as  much 
hurt  as  ever  he  did. 

Cit.  Not  so,  mouse,  rteither,  if  he  could  convert 
him. 

Wife.  Ay,  George,  if  fic  could  convert  him ;  hut 
a  giant  is  not  so  soon  converted  as  -no  of  us  ordi- 
nary people.  There* s  a  pretty  tale  of  a  witch, 
that  had  the  devil's  mark  about  her,  {God  bless  us  !) 


1  »c9ttk*d]  \.  e.  cutj--  nearly  synonyinoiifi  with  "  wor'd," 
The    correction   of  Theobald    and    fctyriiption.      Old  cds. 
•••cordiL" 
S        lay  ameegtart 

Wrrt  Frenchmen  all]  "  Alluding  tn  the  name  of  the 
.  knighL  It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  iicriipation  of  a 
!       stirgeon  wait  at  the  time  joined  to  that  of  a  barber."    We- 

Btft. 

3  Liflu]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  VVcbcr  to 
"LIL'» 

*  care]  Stune  epithet  belonging  to  this  word  teems  tti  have 
dropt  «>ut. 

^  m  tub  tkatU  heated  trmckinir  hot]  Wan  formerly  ukA  fi)r 
the  euro  of  the  Tenoreal  di»caso;  oee  what  presently  M- 
h>w*.  The  pntceMi  of  sweating  iiatientit  mi  atllirted  in  often 
mentioned  in  oar  old  playi',  and  with  a  varicfy  of  Jocular 
allii-ions. 

•  maif  thef]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "  thry  maw.^' 
'  I  am  nfraid]  I  may  Jii«t  notire  that  here  the  4toK.  read 

«♦  iam  afcared:"  hat  in  an  e-arlier  j«pooch  of  the  Citiaeen'a 
Wife  (pu  j»5)  tJMj  bare «'  /  am  afraid." 


that  had  a  giant  to  her  son,  that  weu  called  Lob^ 
lie-by- the-f  re  ;  "  didst  never  hear  it,  George  f 
Cit.  Peace,  Nell;  here  comes  the  prisoners. 

Re-enter  Tim,  leading  a  third  Man,  with  a  glass  of 
lotion  in  his  hatid,  and  Geokob  leading  a  Wo- 
man, with  diet-bread  and  drink  in  her  hand, 
George.  Here  be  these  pin^d  wretches,  manful 
knight, 
Tliat  for  this  six  weeks  have  not  seen  a  wight. 
Ralph.  Deliver  what  you  are,  and  how  you 
came 
To  this  sad  cave,  and  what  your  usage  was  ? 
Third  Man.  I  am  an  errant  knight  that  fol- 
lowed arms. 
With  spear  and  shield  ;  and  in  my  tender  years 
I  stricken  was  with  Cupid's  fiery  shaft. 
And  fell  in  love  with  this  my  lady  dear, 
And  stole  her  from  her  friends  in  TumbuU- 

stroct,* 
And  bore  her  up  and  down  from  town  to  town, 
\\Tiere  we  did  eat  and  drink,  and  music  hear ; 
Till  at  the  length  at  this  unhappy  town 
We  did  arrive,  and  coming  to  this  cave. 
This  beast  us  caught,  and  put  us  in  a  tub. 
Where  we  this  two  montlis  sweat,  and  shonld 

have  done 
Another  month,  if  you  had  not  reliev'd  us. 
Woman.  ITiis  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet 
been, 
Together  with  a  rib  cut  from  a  neck 
Of  bunii'd  mutton  ;  hard  hath  been  our  faro  : 
lielease  us  from  this  ugly  giant's  snare  ! 

Third  Man.  This  hath  been  all  the  food  we 
have  receiv'd  ; 
But  only  twice  a-day,  for  novelty, 
He  gave  a  «])oonful  of  this  hearty  broth 
To  each  of  us,  through  this  same  slender  quill. 
[Pulls  out  a  syringe. 
Ralph.  From  this  infernal  monster  you  shall  go, 
That  useth  knights  and  gentle  ladies  so.  — 
Convey  them  hence. 

[Third  Man  and  Woman  are  led  off  by  Tm 
and  (iEOKQE,  who  presently  rc'cnter, 
Cit.  Cony,  I  can  tell  thee,  the  gentlemen  like 
Ralph,  • 

Wife.  Ay,  George,  I  see  it  well  enough,  —  Gen' 
tlemen,  I  thank  you  all  heartily  for  gracing  my 
man  Ralph ;  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  tee  him 
oftener. 

Bar.  Mercy,  great  knight !  I  do  recant  my  ill. 
And  henceforth  never  gentle  blood  will  spill. 
Ralph.  I  give  thee  mercy  ;  but  yet  ahalt  thou 
swear 
Upon  my  Burning  Pestle,  to  perform 
Thy  promise  utteri^d. 


8  Ijoh-lir-hvi-Vte-fire}    «•  Lob,    as    Dr.    Johnson 
I  [Note  t>n  MidUummer-^igkOi/  Drram^  art  ii.  nc.  1.],  an  well 

aA  lubber,  looby,  lobrofk,  denoteH  inactivity  of  body,  and 
:  diillnc«<  of  mind.  [The  etymolopy  of  the  word  is  nnc«r- 
I  tnln.]  It  wa««  commonly  ui)e<l  a.«  a  terra  of  contempt'* 
'  Wkrer,  —  who  pn>reedH  to  quote  Warton*a  erroneou*  r»- 
'  mark  that   Milton  in  UAllrifro  confounded  "  the  lubber- 

firmP*  with  the  sleepy  giant  mentioned  in  The  Knight  «f 
I  the  Bamimr  Pextle  {  and  afterwardH  cites  some  linen  from 

SliensorN  Faerie  Uneene,  H<K.k  iii.  Canto  vli.  «tanrA9  6,  19. 
I  whirh  he  rnrijectiirci<  *Mhat  both  Fletcher  and  Milton  had 
[  in  view."  but  which  there  can  be  very  little  dottbt  that  they 
.  never  thcMight  of 

I      9  TarHbnll-„trrrt]  "  A  Hreet  very  notorious  for  its  brothela 
I  at  the  time,  and  often  alluded  to  in  old  plays."    Wxaoa. 

A  comiptioii  of  TummiU-atreet,  near  ClerkenweU. 
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Bar.  I  swear  and  kiss.  [Kisses  the  pestle, 

Ralph.  Depart,  tlien,  and  amend.  — 

[Exit  Barber. 
Come,  squire  and  dwarf ;  the  sun  grows  towards 

his  set, 
And  we  have  many  more  adventures  yet. 

[  Exeunt. 
Cit.  Now  Ralph  is  in  this  humour,  I  know  he 
would  ha'  beaten  all  the  boys  in  the   housct  if  they 
had  been  set  on  him. 

Wife.  Ayt  George,  but  it  is  well  as  it  is  :  I  war- 
rant yout  the  gentlemen  do  consider  what  it  is  to 
overthrow  a  giant. 

SCENE    V. —  Street    before    Merrythought'.^ 
House. 

Enter  Mistress  Merrythought  and  Michael. 

Butt  look^  George ;  here  comes  mistress  Merry - 
thought^  and  her  son  Michael.  —  Now  you  are  wel- 
come^  mistress  Merrythought ;  now  Ralph  has  done, 
you  may  go  on. 

Mist.  Mer.  Mick,  my  boy  — 

Mich.  Ay,  forsooth,  mother. 

Mist.  Mer.  Be  merry,  Mick ;  wc  are  at  home 
now  ;  where,  I  warrant  you,  you  sliall  find  the 
house  flung  out  of  the  windows.  [Music  within.] 
Hark  !  hey,  dog.-*,  hey  !  this  is  the  old  world, 
i'faith,  with  my  husband.  If  I  get '  in  among 
them,  I'll  play  them  such  a  lesson,  that  they 
shall  have  little  list  to  come  scra])ing  hither 
again.  —  Why,  master  Merrythought !  hus- 
band !     Charles  Merr^'thought ! 

Mer.  [appearing  above  and  sifiging.] 

If  you  will  sirifT,  and  dance,  and  laugh, 

And  tvillow,  and  laugb  again, 
And  tlieu  cry,  "  there,  boys,  there  I  "  why,  then, 

One,  twn,  three,  and  four, 

We  shall  be  merry  within  thia  hour. 

Mist.  Mer.  Why,  Charles,  do  you  not  know 
your  own  natural  wife  ?  I  say,  open  the  door, 
and  turn  me  out  those  mangy  companions  ;  'tis 
more  than  time  that  they  were  fellow  and  fel- 
low-like with  you.  You  are  a  gentleman, 
Charles,  and  an  old  man,  and  father  of  two 
children ;  and  I  myself,  (though  I  say  it)  by  my 
mother's  side  niece  to  a  worshipful  gentleman 
and  a  conductor ;  he  has  been  three  times  in  his 
majesty's  service  at  Chester,  and  is  now  the 
fourth  time,  God  bless  him  and  his  charge,  upon 
his  journey. 

Mer,  sings.] 

Go  from  my  window,*  love,  go  ; 
Go  from  my  window,  my  dear  ! 

The  wind  and  the  rain 

Will  drive  you  back  again  ; 
You  cannot  be  lodged  here. 


1  fflstet]  So  the  flrrt  4fo.  and  one  of  the  4ta««.  of  IG3^ 
Other  edo.  <^  /  ^rt,»»  and  *'  IMI  rrt." 

«  Oofrom  my  itindovD^  dec,]  *  A  frajnnent  of  an  old  «»ng 
very  fiopular  at  the  time,  being  airain  quoted  in  Tlu  Wo- 
man\i  Prize  [Act  i.  sc.  3]  and  Mointieur  Thomas  [Art  iii. 
w.  :i]."  Werkr.  The  next  fragment  nung  by  Merry- 
thtHieht  belunp),  it  would  seem,  to  the  i^ame  piece,  and  is 
fitund  with  the  fiillowinK  !«light  v.iriati«>n  in  a  sk»ng  which 
begin.o,  **  Arife,  arise,  my  Jiipcie,  my  Puggic,  Alc,"  printed 
at  the  end  of  lley  wuodN  Rape  of  Lucrece  .- 

"  Begone,  Itegone,  my  willie,  my  billie, 
begone,  begone,  my  deere. 


I  Hark,  you,  mistress  Merrythought,  you  that 
walk  upon  adventures,  and  forsiJLe  your  hus- 
band, because  he  sings  with  never  a  penny  in 
his  purse  ;'what,  shall  I  think  my.^^elf  the  worse  } 

I  Faith,  no,  I'll  be  merry.  You  come  not  here ;  • 
here's  none  but  lads  of  mettle,  lives  of  a  hundred 

I  years  and  upwards ;  care  never  drunk  their 
bloods,  nor  want  made  them  warble  *'  Heigh -ho^ 
my  heart  is  heavy  !  " 

Mist.  Mer.  AVhy,  master  Merry  thought,  what 
am  I,  that  you  should  laugh  me  to  scorn  thus 

I  abruptly  ?  am  I  not  your  fellow-feeler,  as  wc 
may  say,  in  all  our  miseries  r  your  comforter  in 
health  and  sickness  r  have  I  not  brought  you 
children  ?  are  they  not  like  you,  Charles  ?  look 
upon  thine  own  image,  hard-hearted  man !  and 
yet  for  all  this  — 
Mer.  [sings.] 

Uogone,  liegone,  my  jueg>',  my  puggy, 
Begone,  my  lovc,  my  dear ! 

The  weather  is  warm. 

Twill  du  thee  no  hann  ; 
Thou  caa»t  not  be  lodged  here.  — 

Be  merry,  boys  !  some  light  music,  and  more 

wine  I  [Exit  above. 

Wife.  He's  not  in  earnest,  I  hope,  George,  is  hef 
>       Cit.    What  if  he  be,  sweetheart  f 
!       Wife.   Marry,  if  he  be,  George,  FU  make  bold  to 

tell  him  he's  an  ingrant*  old  man  to  use  his  bed- 
I  fellow  40  scurvily. 

Cit.   What :  how  doeS  he  use  her,  honey  f 

Wife.  Marry,  come  up,  sir  sauc^tox,      I  think 

you'll  take  his  part,  will  you  fu>tf     Lena,  how  hot 

you  are  grown  !  you  are  ajitw  man.  an  you  had  a 

fne  dog  ;  it  becomes  you  sweeily  ! 

Cit.  Nay,  prithee,  Nell,  chitie  not ;  for^  as  I  am 

an  honest  man  and  a  true  Christian  grocer,  I  do 

not  like  his  doings. 

Wife.  /  cry  you  mercy,  then,  George  !  you  know 

we  are  all  frail  and  full  of  infirmities.  —  D*ye  hear, 
I  master  Merrythought  /  may  I  crave  a  word  with  you  t 
I  Mer.  [appearing  above.]  Strike  up  lively,  lads  ! 
!  Wife.  /  had  not  thought,  in  truth,  master  Merry- 
I  thought,  that  a  nmn  of  your  age  and  discrUion,  at  1 

may  say,  being  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  known 
I  by  your  gentle  conditions,'^  could  have  used  so  little 

respect  to  the  weakness  of  his  wife  ;  for  your  wife 

is  your  own  feah,  the  staff  of  your  age,  your  yoke- 
fellow, with  whose  help  you  draw  through  the  i 


The  weather  is  wamie,  'twill  doe  thee  no  hanne, 
thou  can>l  not  be  lodged  heere." 

;  Durfey  inserted  the  M>ng  from  Hey  wood's  play  with  l 

I  alierationn  in  PULi  to  Purge  MrloHtkctg,  iv.  44.  Mr.  Cbap- 
|)ell  (JVat.  EngL  Aim,  it.  160)  is  of  opinion  that  the  tm«g 
given  by  Hey  wood  and  that  cited  here  by  .MerrjthouglU  are 
distinct  bnlladx. 
1  Ytm  come  not  kerr,  &c.]  With  this  speech  of  Merry- 
I  thought  tiome  scrap*!  of  ballade  f^eem  to  be  interwoven  ;  but 
1  am  umible  to  di^tinguiiUi  them  eiartly.  The  Editors  of 
1778  ind  Weber  printed  the  whole  of  the  preitent  paaaaft 
thus,  —  <u  part  of  a  song  ! 

*'  You  come  not  here,  hero's  none  but  I  ids  of  mettle, 
Live!*  of  a  hundred  year),  and  upwards, 
(?are  never  dnmk  their  blood;*,  nor  want  made  them  war- 
ble 
lley-ho,  my  heart  is  heavy." 
'       «  i.i;rrant]  '*  I>!  the  reading  cf  all  the  copies  but  that  of 
1711,  which  exhibit'*  ignorant ;  of  which  word  it  may  be  a 
vitiation,  a-*  ingrmm  is  in  Wit  without  Money ,[ Act  v. «c  1.1 
In:rrant  hero  wems  to  «tand  for  iagratefal  for  inrratel.^ 
Ed.  1778. 
I      ^  conditioiu]  i.  e.  qualities,  di^^poiiitioos,  habitk 
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of  this  trantkory  world  ;  nay,  thea  your  own  rib : 
and  again  — 
Mer,  [9ing9,'\ 

I  come  not  hither  (or  thee  to  teanh, 
I  hnve  DO  pulpit  for  thee  tn  preach  ; 
I  would  rhou  h&dirt  ki»8'd  me  under  the  breech, 
Aa  thou  art  a  lady  gay. 

Wife.  Marry f  with  a  vengeance !  J  am  heartily 
worry  for  the  poor  geniletooman :  but  if  I  were  thy 
wife^  i^ faith,  greybeard,  i*faith 

Cit.  /  prithee,  tweet  honeysuckle,  be  contetit. 

Wife.  Give  me  euch  words,  that  am  a  gentleux)- 
man  bom '  hang  him,  hoary  rascal !  Get  me 
some  drink,  George;  I  am  almost  molten  with  fret- 
ting :  now,  beshrew  his  knave's  heart  for  it  ! 

[Exit  Citizen. 

Mer,  Play  me  a  light  lavolta,*  Come,  be 
frolic.    Fill  the  good  fellows  wine. 

Mitt,  Mer.  Why,  master  Merrythought,  are 
you  dioposed  to  make  me  wait  here?  you'll 
open,  I  hope;  I'll  fetch  them  that  shall  open 
else. 

Mer.  Good  woman,  if  you  will  sing,  I'll  give 
you  something  ;  if  not,  [Sings, 

You  are  no  love  *  for  me,  Margaret ; 
I  am  no  love  lor  you. — 

Come  aloft,  boys,  aloft !  •  [Exit  above. 

Mist,  Mer,  Now,  a  churl's  fart  in  your  teeth. 
•if  !  —  Come,  Mick,  we'll  not  trouble  him  ;  'a 
ihall  not  ding  us  i'  the  teeth  with  his  bread  and 
his  broth,  that  he  shall  not.  Come,  boy ;  I'll 
provide  for  thee,  I  warrant  thee.  We'll' go  to 
master  Venturewell's,  the  merchant ;  I'll  get  his 
letter  to  mine  host  of  the  Bell  in  Waltham  ; 
there  111  place  thee  with  the  tapster  :  will  not 
that  do  well  for  thee.  Mick  ?  and  let  mc  alone 
for  that  old  cuckoldly  knave  your  father ;  I'll 
use  him  in  his  kind,  I  warrant  ye.  [Exeunt, 

Re'enier'Q\t\3.en  with  beer. 

Wife.  Come,  George,  where*  s  the  beer  f 

Cit.  Here,  love. 

Wife.  This  old  fornicating  felhto  will  not  out  of 
my  mind  yet,  —  Gentlemen,  PU  begin  to  you  all ; 
and  I  desire  more  of  your  acquaintance  with  all  my 
heart.  [Drinks.]  —  Fill  the  gentlemen  some  beer^ 
George.  [Enter  Boy.]  Look,  George,  the  little  boy's 
eome  again :  methinke  he  looks  something  like  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  his  long  stocking,  if  he  hcul  a 
Utile  harness  *  about  his  neck,     George,  I  will  have 


1  lavotU]  "  Wa»  the  name  of  a  lively  dance,  nomewh«it 
twembltng  a  German  wdtiy    Wkbeb. 

Sir  John  Daviee,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  often  quot- 
ed, describes  it  as 

**  A  loftie  iompinff,  or  a  leaping  round. 
Where  arme  in  arme  two  dauncers  are  entwind, 
And  wbirte  themselues,  with  strict  embracenient^  bound." 
Orckeiftraj  st.  7a 

*  You  ere  no  love,  Blc]  The  Editors  of  1778  ermneoiisly 
state  that  these  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  ballad  of  Fiair 
Margartt  end  SweU  William,  reprinted  by  Percy :  we  note 
p.  286. 

3  Camt  aiofi]  "To  eome  o/o/^ means  to  tumble."  Masoiv. 
Th«*  exprewion  Is  generally  found  applied  tn  apes  that  were 
taught  to  vault:  here  it  is  used  merely  as  an  incitement  to 
mirth. 

4  Aamew]  "  L  e.  armour.'*    Masoiv. 


him  dance  feeding,  —  Fading  is  a  fine  Jig,*  PU 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  —  Begin,  brother.  [Boy 
dances.]  —  A^oir  'a  capers,  sweetheart!  —  Now  a 
turn  0*  the  toe,  and  then  tumble  !  cannot  you  tumble, 
youth  f 

Boy.  No,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Wife.  Nor  eat  fire  1 

Boy.  Neither, 

Wife.  Why,  then,  I  thank  you  heartily;  there's 
twopence  to  buy  you  points  ^  withal. 


ACT  IV.7 

SCENE   I.— ^  Smrf. 
Enter  Jasper  and  Boy. 

Jttsp,    There,   boy,   deliver  this;    but  do  it 
well. 
Hast  thou  provided  me  four  lusty  fellows, 

[Gives  a  letter. 
Able  to  carry  rac  ?  and  art  thou  perfect 
In  all  thy  business  ? 

Boy.  Sir,  you  need  not  fear ; 
I  have  my  lesson  here,  and  cannot  miss  it : 
The  men  are  ready  for  you,  and  what  else 
Pertains  to  this  employment. 

Jasp.  There,  my  boy  ; 
Take  it,  but  buy  no  land.  [Gives  money. 

Boy.  Faith,  sir,  'twere  rare 
To  see  so  young  a  purchaser.     I  fly, 
And  on  my  wings  carry  your  destiny. 

Jasp.  Go,  and  be  happy  !  [Exit  Boy.]  Now, 
my  latest  hope, 
Forsake  me  not,  but  fling  thy  anchor  out, 
And  let  it  hold  !      Stand   fix'd,   thou  rolling 

stone. 
Till  I  enjoy  my  dearest !     Ilear  me,  all 
You  powers,  that  rule  in  men,  celestial !     [Exit. 

Wife.  Go  thy  ways ;  thou  art  as  crooked  a  sprig 
as  ever  grow  in  London,  I  warrant  him,  he*ll  come 
to  some  rMughty  end  or  other;  for  his  looks  say  no 
less :  besides,  his  father  {you  know,  George)  is  none 
of  the  best ;  you  heard  him  take  me  up  like  a  flirt-' 
gill,**  and  sing  bawdy  songs  upon  me ;  but,  ifaithf 
if  I  live,  George 

Cit.  Let  me  alone,  sweetJieart :  I  have  a  trick  in 
my  head  shall  lodge  him  in  the  Arches  for  one  year,* 


s  fading.  —  Fading  is  a  fine  jig]  '*  This  dance  is  men 
tinned  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Irish  Masque  at  Court: 
*  Daunsh  a  fading  at  te  vedding  ;  *  and  again,  *  Show  tee 
how  teye  can  foot  te  fading  and  to  fiidow.*  [fForka,  vil 
240,  ed.  Gifford.]"  Ed.  1778.  The  dance  took  its  name 
from  the  burden  of  an  Irish  song ;  and  both  seem  to  have 
been  of  a  licentious  description.  "  Hence,"  observes  We- 
ber, *'  the  word  jig  in  the  text,  which  should  be  undentood 
in  its  ancient  sense,  viz.  [merry]  song,  or  ballad." 

•  points]  i.  e.  tagged  laces  used  in  the  dress,  —  to  attach 
tlie  iinse  or  hreechea  to  the  doublet,  &c 

^  Au  IF.]  "  All  the  copies  concur  in  making  this  act 
begin  with  the  Boy^e  dandng ;  but  as  the  dance  was  cer- 
tainly iutroduced  by  way  of  interlude,  here  as  well  as  at 
the  end  of  the  Rnn  act,  we  have  made  this  act  begin  with  a 
pan  of  the  real  piny,  as  all  the  others  do."    Ed.  1778. 

8  Jlirt-ffill]  So  the  first  4to.,  and  one  of  the  4tos.  of  1635. 
Other  eds.  "  gill  flirt." 

9  I  have  a  trick  in  my  hrad  shall  lodge  him  in  the  Arches  for 
one  year  J  &.C.]  "  Inf(i)rmation  in  the  prerogative  court.*' 
WcnER.  Narc!<,  citing  the  present  passage,  says  "  It  seems 
there  was  a  (irison  belonging  to  this  court"  Olass.  in  r. 
Arches,  Cunrt  qf. 


and  make  him  sing  peccavi  ere  I  leave  him  ;  and 
yet  he  shall  never  know  who  hurt  him  neither. 

Wife.  Do,  my  good  George^  do  ! 

Cit.    What  ihfUl  ice  have  RaJph  do  now,  boyf 

JBoy.    You  shall  have  what  you  willy  sir. 

Cit.  Why,  so,  sir ;  go  and  fetch  me  him  then, 
and  let  the  Sophy  of  Persia  come  and  christen  him 
a  child.^ 

Boy.  Believe  /nr,  sir,  that  trill  not  do  so  well ; 
*iis  stale ;  it  has  been  had  before  at  the  Red 
Bull.* 

Wife.  George,  let  Ralph  travel  over  great  hiUs, 
and  let  him  be  wry  weary,  and  come  to  the  king  of 
Cracocia's  house,  covered  with  [bl<uk]  ^  celcet ;  and 
there  let  the  king's  daughter  stand  in  har  wind  /w,  all 
in  bo.a4en  gold,  combing  her  golden  hcks  wdh  a  comb 
of  icory ;  and  let  Imr  spy  Ra^ph,  and  fall  in  hie 
with  him,  and  come  down  to  him,  and  carry  him 
into  her  father's  house ;  and  then  let  Ralph  talk 
with  her. 

Cit.  Well  said,  Nell;  it  shali  be  so.  —  Boy,  let's 
hat  done  quickly. 

Boy.  Sir,  if  you  will  imagine  all  this  to  be  done 
already,  you  shall  hear  them  taJk  together ;  but  we 
cannot  present  a  house  covered  with  black  velvet,  and 
a  lady  in  beaten  gold. 

Cit.  Sir  boy,  let's  ha*t  as  you  can,  then. 

Boy.  Besides,  it  will  shew  ill-favouredly  to  have  a 
grocer's  prentice  to  court  a  king's  daughter. 

Cit.  WiU  it  so,  sir  (  you  are  well  read  in  histo- 
ries !  I  pray  you,  what  was  sir  Dagonet  i  was  not 
he  prentice  to  a  grocer  in  London  f  Read  the  play 
of  The  Four  Prentices  of  London,  where  they  toss 


1  Isft  the  Sttphy  of  Persia  come  and  christen  him  a  child]  In 
a  inite  by  Wurtdfi  on  Ihe  nextspi^ecli  hut  two  of  the  Citi/i-n, 
it  irt  erroneously  stniod  that  "  the  f*ophy  of  P««rsin  rlirUtcn- 
inji  a  child"  ia  a  circumstance  in  HeywiMMl'sj  Four  Prtn- 
tice.s  of  London  ;  and  Weber  as  erroneously  adds  that "  There 
18  no  doubt  a  8ophy  of  Persia  in  HeywfHid's  play,  but  hi.i 
ekri.ttcHinsr  a  child  w  merely  a  tudieroujt  conftmion  of  the  foolLih 
Cdi:ep."  The  fact  is,  iho  Citizen  w  not  thinking  of  Hoy- 
WihkI'h  piny  ;  but  of  a  drarna  written  bv  Day,  VV.  R(»wU*y, 
and  VVilkins,  entitled  The.  Travailr:/  of  The'thrre  En^rluh 
Bmthrni,  Sir  Thoma.^,  Sir  .^nthoniu  Mr.  Robert  SMrlrtf,  which 
wa^  printed  in  IGOT,  and  which  (a-i  appears  ln»ui  tlie  Boy's 
reply  to  Ui'.'  Citizen)  had  been  acted  nl  the  Red  Bull.  In 
the  last  KC.cnc  of  it,  the  following  dialo{;uo  takes  place  be- 
tween the  Sophy  and  Robert  Shirley,  who  h.is  married  the 
Sophy 'ri  niece : 

"  Soph.   If  yet  vntuitiisficd  Ihy  t^riefes  reinaine, 

A'<ke  yet  to  plea.-e  thy  Bclfe,  it  ohall  be  granted. 

Hob.     I  feare  to  l)e  trjo  bold. 

Soph.   Aske  and  obtaine. 

Rub.    My  child  may  bo  baptis-d  in  Christian  faith, 
And  know  the  same  God  that  the  fuhor  hath. 

Soph.   Baptize  thy  ChiM  :  our  .<elfe  will  ayd  in  it, 
Our  selfe  will  answer  for't,  a  (k)dfather  ; 
In  our  owno  armes'  weele  bearo  it  to  the  place, 
Where  it  t^liall  roceiue  tJje  compleat  Cercmonie. 


Now  for  the  Temple  where  our  royall  hand 
Shall  make  thy  Child  firm  Christian  in  our  land. 

[Kreunt. 
A  shove  of  the  Chrilnimr.'* 

s  the  Rfd  BiUl]  "  Wa:«oneof  the  playhouse.-*  in  the  reii:n!» 
of  James  I.  and  Charb's  I.  It  was  siniatcd  in  St.  John's 
Street."  Rkkd.  Mr.  J.  V.  Collier  HupjM.sis  that  it  ww< 
orijiinally  an  inn-yard,  and  tli.tt  it  was  consiructod,  or  con- 
vert.d  into  a  resuinr  tin  atre,  late  in  the  rei^n  of  Kli/.a belli: 
uee  Jhf.  of  Knurl.  Dnim.  PoiU  iii.  >J4. 

»  [hlack\  '*!  have  inwrtid  the  ct7<nir  of  the  rr/cf^  which 
was  hiTe  wantiiijr,  irMin  what  the  Boy  nava  in  the  second 
•peecli  beh)w.a-i  t..  the  imivtw-ibility  of  their  conipKinc  with 
thl"  request  of  the  Citizen's  Wife."  HrMPso.-*.  ''  The  text 
prnbohiy  refers  to  some  contemporary  romance  of  the 
Amadis  8clioul"    Wcbkr. 


their  pikes  so.*  J  pray  you,  fetch  him  in,  tirtfiiek 
him  in. 

Boy.  It  shall  be  done*  —  It  is  not  our  fault,  y«n- 
tlemen,  [Exit. 

Wife.  Now  we  shall  see  fine  doings,  I  warrant 
ye,  George, 

SCEXE  II.  —  A  Hall  in  ihe  King  of  Moldavia* 9 
Court. 

Enter  Pompiona,  Ralph,  Tim,  and  GEonaB. 

Oh,  here  t/iey  come .'  how  prettily  the  king  of  Cra- 
coda's  daugtUer  is  dressed! 

Cit.  Ay,  Nell,  it  is  the  fashion  of  thai  country, 
I  warrant  ye. 

Pomp.  Welcome,  sir  knight,  unto  my  father's 
court, 
Kinpf  of  Moldavia  ;  *  unto  me,  Pompiona,' 
His  daughter  dear  !     But,  sure,  you  do  not  like 
Your  entertainment,  that  will  stay  with  us 
No  longer  but  a  night. 


<  If  inll  itheu:  ill-farouredly  to  have  a  grocer* »  frentiet  t» 
court  a  A'/hju-'a-  dauffhtrr. 

(?it.  WiU  it  so,  sir  1  you  are  veil  read  mi  histories!  Iprgf 
ypu,  irhal  icas  sir  Dagonet  ?  was  not  he  prentic§  to  a  grocer 
in  London  7  Read  the  play  tt/Tlie  Four  Prenticen  of  Loudon, 
vhert:  thrtj  to.>s  their  pikes  so]  Sir  Daf^nct,  whom  the  Citi- 
zen mistakes  fur  a  grocer's  prentice,  is  a  character  in  the 
celel)rated  romance,  the  Morte  i'Jirthur,  where  he  i«  de- 
scribed as  "  Kyntfe  Arthurs  foole,"  and  we  are  luid  that 
*' Kinge  Arthur  loued  hym  passynge  wel,  and  made  hym 
knvcht  [withj  his  owne  handes.  Aiid  att  euery  lurmnient 
he  iM'ganne  to  make  Kinpe  Arthur  to  lauglie."  fi.  x.  cap. 
Ii2.  v«>l.  ii.  31,  ed.  Southey.  On  nil  occasions  sir  DanuieC 
ineet«  with  ver>'  rough  treatment:  see,  for  instance,  B.  ix. 
cap.  3.  vol.  i.  ,314,  where  sir  La-cote-male-tayle  smiteM  him 
over  his  hon-e's  croup  ;  and  cap.  19  of  the  same  B.  p.  ^09, 
where  sir  Tri>tram  "  souses "  him  in  a  well,  and  after- 
wards takes  him  by  the  head  and  dashes  him  to  the  Krotind. 

In  particularly  noticinp  The  Four  Prentices  of  London^  at 
p.  125,  I  nceli'Cted  to  mention  that  (Filchrist  (l>od<l^*s  Old 
Plaij.<^  vi.  4(jy}  C4>ncludes  fn>m  tJie  Citizen's  expression  in 
this  s{)eech,  "  Read  the  play,"  &,c.,  that  Ileywtiod's  drama 
must  have  been  printed  before  I G15,  the  date  of  the  earliest 
extant  edition,— T'Ac  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  having 
lieen  prtsluced  in  IGll.  His  conclusion  maybe  right:  but 
it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  Citizen  is  made  to  blunder 
in  the  rest  of  the  speech  ;  and  tliat  the  words,  "  where  they 
to^'s  their  pikes  so,"  will  apply  as  well  to  the  acted  as  lo  the 
printed  play.  On  the  pre>ent  passage  Warton  remarks, 
"  In  Ileywoiid's  comedy,  Eustace,  the  grocer's  prentice,  is 
intnMluced  courting  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France; 
and  in  the  frontispiece  the  four  prentices  are  represented  in 
armour  tilting  with  javelins."  Here  Warton,  as  usual,  ia 
very  careless  and  inaccurate.  In  Hoy  wood's  pl»y,  Eustace 
does  not  court  the  French  king's  daiiehter:  that  ladycoiirta 
Ouij,  thr  iToldsmith''s  prentice,  who  at  fir^t  rejects  her  because 
he  can  **  love  n(»  woman  in  the  world,  save  war,"  but  after- 
wards niarries  her,  when  he  ha^  become  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Affam,  the  original  W(M>d-cut,  ( —  the  copy  of  it  in  I)odsley*« 
Old  Plans  is  a  sad  misrepres<>niation  — )  exhibits  two  of  the 
prentice's  bearing  bills  or  battle-axes,  and  two  whh  spcarv 
in  their  hands. 

5  Kin^r  nf  Moldavia]  Weber  ventures  to  conjecture  that 
the  promt  scene  was  founded  on  one  of  the  romances  in 
pun  duixote'''  library  ;  and  he  Bdd.4  still  more  rashly  that 
ill  the  fojlovvinc  pa><<age  ot  Jonson's  SUent  fVoman  *•  there  is 
a  similar  allusion,  [)erhap<i  referring  to  the  same  romance  ;" 

"  Clfr.  How,  inapM  of  p(>r>-ons  ! 

Iai-F.  Ves,  sir,  of  Noinentack,  when  he  was  here,  and  of 
the  princr  of  Moldana^  and  of  his  mistresji,  inirlreM  E[ii- 
caMio."     Art  v.  sc.  I. 

fiilford  niu.-i  certainly  have  ovcrlo<iked  VVelTr's  unfortu- 
nate rem. irk,  else  liew'-ulil  have  mentioned  ifwith(nieof 
lii>  hitiiitcst  h-mers'.  *»  Noinentack  '  wai  an  Indi m  chief, 
brr>iis;ht  frtuii  Virginia  to  Kiigiand  ;  but  concerninu  ''the 
prinre  of  Moldavia,"  —  real  «»r  pretended, —  nothing,  I 
belifve,  Is  known. 

c  Pomplona]  So  the  old  ed-».  here  ;  but  in  Ralph'.'*  speech 
at  the  ci'nclii-^ion  of  the  play,  they  have  " /*<;iii/i»«jia,*»  — 
rightly,  perhaps. 


BCBKB  lU.] 
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Ralph.  Damsel  right  fair, 
I  am  on  many  sad  adventures  bound, 
That  cflU  me  forth  into  the  wilderness ; 
Besides,  my  horse's  back  is  something  gall'd, 
Which  wili  enforce  me  ride  a  sober  pace. 
But  many  thanks,  fair  lady,  be  to  you 
For  using  errant  knight  with  courtesy  ! 

Pomp.    But  say,  brave  knight,  what  is  your 
name  and  birth  ? 

Jta'ph,  My  name  is  Ralph ;  I  am  an  Englishman, 
(As  true  as  steel,  a  hearty  Englishman,) 
And  prentice  to  a  grocer  in  the  Strand  * 
By  deed  indent,  of  which  I  have  one  part : 
But  fortune  calling  me  to  follow  arms. 
On  me  this  holy  order  I  did  take 
Of  Burning  Pestle,  which  in  all  men's  eyes 
I  bear,  confounding  ladies'  enemies. 

Pomp.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  your  brave  coun- 
trj-men, 
And  fertile  soil  and  store  of  wholesome  food  ; 
My  father  oft  will  tell  me  of  a  drink 
In  England  found,  and  nipitato  cjiird. 
Which  driveth  all  the  sorrow  from  your  hearts. 

Ralph.  Lady,  'tis  true  ;  you  need  not  lay  your 
lips 
To  better  nipitato  '  than  there  is. 

Pomp.  And  of  a  wild-fowl  he  will  often  speak, 
Which  powdcr'd-bcef-and-mustard  calh'd  is  : 
For  there  have  been  great  wars  'twixt  us  and  you ; 
But  truly,  Ralph,  it  was  not  'long  of  me. 
Tell  me'then,  Ralph,  could  you  contented  be 
To  wear  a  lady's  favour  in  your  shield  ? 

Ralph.  I  am  a  knight  of  [a]  religious  order. 
And  will  not  wear  a  favour  of  a  lady  ' 
That  trusts  in  Antichrist  and  false  traditions. 

Cit.    Will iaidt  Ralph !  convert  ht.r^if  tfiou  canst. 

Ralph.  Be.-idcs,  I  have  a  lady  of  my  o>\'n 
In  merry  England,  for  whose  virtuous  sake 
I  took  these  arms  ;  and  Susan  is  her  name, 
A  cobbler's  maid  in  Milk-street ;  whom  I  vow 
Ne'er  to  forsake  whilst  life  and  Pestle  last. 

Pomp,   Happy  that  cobbling  dame,  whoe'er 
she  be. 
That  for  her  own,  dear  Ralph,  hath  gotten  thee ! 
Unhappy  I,  that  ne'er  shall  see  the  day 
To  see  thee  more,  that  bear'st  my  heart  away  ! 

Ralph,  Lady,  farewell ;  I  needs  must  take  my 
leave. 

Pomp.  Hard-hearted  Ralph,  that  ladies  dost 
deceive ! 

(Xt.  Hark  thee,  Ralph  :  there's  money  for  thee 
[gives  money  ]  ;  give  something  in  the  king  of 
Cracocia't  home  ;  be  not  beholding  *  to  him. 

Ralph.  Lady,  before  I  go,  I  must  remember 
Your  father's  officers,  who,  truth  to  toll, 
Have  been  about  mo  very  diligent : 
Hold  up  thy  snowy  hand,  thou  princely  maid  ! 


I  Strand]    Here  the  first  4to.  read    "  Strond  '»   (which  I 

Weber  f»Vf) ;  but  in  other  paitsage!)  of  tbe  piny  it  has  i 

"Strand/'  I 

s  ntpitatp\  A  word  which  frequently  occiiri«  in  our  early  - 

writer-i,  and  with  various  ti{)ellinp,  — uicnnn  here,  I  appro-  | 
hemi,  rtrung  ale.    The  la^t  editor  of  Doilsley's  Old  Playst 

(xii.  3OT)  aay*  that  *'  IfipiOity  seeuiji  to  have  boen  a  cant  | 

term  Cir  a  certain  wine;'*  bathe  is  evidently  mirtaken.  ' 

Tlie  term,  whatever  liquor  waM  npoken  of,  only  implied  its  i 

«tren|{th  and  excellence :  see  the  various  pasMigcd  cited  in  | 
^'are^'''  Glut, 


*  ladfl  Old  eda.*' Ladies." 
4  bMding]  Sm  note,  p.  390. 


There's  twelve-pence  for  your  father's  chamber- 
lain; 
And  another  *  shilling  for  his  cook. 
For,  by  my  troth,  the  goose  was  roasted  well ; 
And  twelve -pence  for  your  father's  horse-keeper, 
For  'nointing  my  horse-back,  and  for  his  butter  • 
I'hcre  is  another  shilling ;  to  the  maid 
That  wash'd  my  boot-hose  there's  an  English 

groat ; 
And  two-pence  to  the  boy  that  wip'd  my  boots ; 
And  last,  fair  lady,  there  is  for  yourself 
Three- pence,  to  buy  you  pins  at  Bumbo -fair. 
Pomp.  Full  many  thanks ;  and  I  will   keep 
them  safe 
Till  all  the  heads  be  off,  for  thy  sake,  Ralph. 
Ralph.  Advance,  my  .squire  and  dwarf !  I  can- 
not stay. 
Pomp.  Thou  kill* St  my  heart  in  parting  thug 
away.  [ExewU. 

Wife.  /  commend  Ralph  yett  that  he  will  not 
stoop  to  a  Cracjvian  ;  there's  properer '  women  in 
London  than  any  are  there,  i-wis. 

SCENE    111.— A  Room  in  the  House  of  Ven- 

TCREWELL. 

Enter  Vextubkwell,  Humphrey,  Luce,  and  Boy. 

But  here  comes  master  Humphrey  and  his  love 
again  now,  George.^ 
Cit.  Ay^  cony ;  peace. 

Vent.  Go,  get  you  up  ;  I  will  not  be  entreated ; 
And,  gossip  mine,  I'll  keep  you  sure  hereafter 
From  gadding  out  again  with  boys  and  un thrifts : 
Come,  they  are  women's  tears;   I  know  your 

fashion.  — 
Go,  sirrah,  lock  her  in,  and  keep  the  key 
Sale  as  you  love  your  life. 

[Exeunt  Luce  and  Boy. 
Now,  my  son  Humphrey, 
You  may  both  rest  assured  of  my  love 
In  this,  and  reap  your  own  desire. 

Hum.  I  see  this  love  you  speak  of,  through 
your  daughter. 
Although  the  hole  be  little ;  and  hereafter 
Will  yield  the  like  in  all  I  may  or  can. 
Fitting  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 

Vent,  I  do  believe  you,  my  good  son,  and 
thank  you  ; 
For  'twere  an  impudence  to  think  you  flatter' d. 
Hum.  It  were,  indeed ;  but  shall  I  tell  you 
why  ? 
I  have  been  beaten  twice  about  the  lie. 

Vent.  Well,  son,  no  more  of  compliment.    My 
daughter 
L*  yours  again  :  appoint  the  time  and  take  her ; 
%Ve'll  have  no  stealing  for  it ;  I  myself 
And  some  few  of  our  friends  will  see  you  mar- 
ried. 


fi  andanothrr]  The  modem  editors  print,  for  the  metre, 
"^/iJ  thercV  anothrr^^*  without  mentioning  the  innertion. 

c  hiittfr]  **  Mnt<iin  sayR  we  should  read  butler^  'aji  Seward 
doeH.'  Diit  the  edition  of  17.50,  and  every  otiier,  reads  as  in 
the  text,  and  there  is  no  orcnsion  to  alter  it.  Ralph  gives 
an  ndditiiuial  chilling  for  the  butter  used  for  his  iKirse'n 
bark."     Weber. 

7  proprrrr]  i.  e.  hand««omer. 

«  asrain  now,  Georffe]  The  editora  of  1778  and  Weber 
point  theRR  words  thus,— **  again ;  now,  George!"  but 
compare  p.  3dC,  first  line. 
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Hum.  I  would  you  would,  i'faith  !  for,  be  it 
known, 
I  ever  was  afraid  to  lie  alone. 

Vent.  Some  three  days  hence,  then. 

Hum.  Three  days  !  let  me  see  : 
'Tis  somewhat  of  the  most ;  yet  I  agree, 
Because  I  mean  against  the  appointed  day 
To  visit  all  my  friends  in  new  array. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.    Sir,  there's    a    gentlewoman   without 
would  speak  with  your  worship. 
Vent.  What  is  she? 
Serv.  Sir,  I  asked  her  not. 
Vent.  Bid  her  come  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Mistress  MERUvruouonT  and  Michael. 

Mist.  Her.  Peace  be  to  your  worship  !  I  come 
SB  a  poor  suitor  to  you,  sir,  in  the  behalf  of  this 
chUd. 

Vent.  Are  you  not  ysrife  to  Mcrrythou£;ht  ? 

Mist.  Her.  Yes,  truly.  Would  I  had  ne'er 
seen  his  eyes !  he  has  undone  me  and  himself 
and  his  children ;  and  there  he  lives  at  home, 
and  sings  and  hoits  and  revels  among  his  drunk- 
en companions  !  but,  I  warrant  you,  where  to 
get  a  penny  to  put  bread  in  his  mouth  he  knows 
not :  and  therefore,  if  it  like  your  worship  I 
would  entreat  your  letter  to  the  honest  host  of 
the  Bell  in  Waltham,  that  I  may  place  my  child 
under  the  protection  of  his  tapster,  in  some  set- 
tled course  of  life. 

Vent.  I'm  glad  the  heavens  have  heard  my 
prayers.     Thy  husband, 
When  I  was  ripe  in  sorrows,  laugh'd  at  me  ; 
Thy  son,  like  an  unthankful  wretch,  I  having 
Redeemed  him  from  his  fall,  and  made  him  mine. 
To  shew  his  love  again,  first  stole  my  daughter, 
Then  wrong'd  this  gentleman,  and,  la-^t  of  all. 
Gave  me  that  grief  had  almost  brought  me  down 
Unto  my  grave,  had  not  a  stronger  hand 
Reliev'd  my  sorrows.     Go,  and  weep  as  I  did, 
And  bo  unpitied ;  for  I  here  profess 
An  everlasting  hate  to  all  thy  name. 

Mist.  Mer.  Will  you  so,  sir  }  how  say  you  by 
that  ?  —  Come,  Mick ;  let  him  keep  his  wind  to 
cool  his  pottage.*  We'U  go  to  thy  nurse's, 
Mick  ;  she  knits  silk  stockings,  boy ;  and  we'll 
knit  too,  boy,  and  be  beholding  to  none  of  them 
alL  [Exit  with  Micuabl. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  I  take  it  you  are  the  master  of  tills 

house. 
Vent.  How  then,  boy  ? 
Botf.  Then  to  yourself,  sir,  comes  this  letter. 

[Gives  letter. 
Vent.  From  whom,  my  pretty  boy  ? 
Boy.  From  him  that  was  your  servant  j  but 
no  more 
Shall  that  name  ever  be,  for  he  is  dead  : 
Grief  of  your  purchas'd  anger  broke  his  heart. 
I  saw  him  die,  and  from  his  hand  rcceiv'd 


I  foOage]  Hero  Ihe  first  4to.  and  on«  of  the  4to8.  of  1635 
rMuf  "  purrage  ;  "  but  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  play  (p.  285) 
they  have  *'  pottage." 


This  paper,  with  a  charge  to  bring  it  hither : 
Rend  it,  and  satisfy  yourself  in  all. 

Vent,  [reads.]  Sir,  that  I  have  wronged  yomt 
love  I  must  con/ess  ;  in  which  I  have  purchated  to 
myself^  besides  mine  own  undoing^  the  iU  opinioH 
of  my  friends.  Let  not  your  anger,  good  tir,  oul' 
live  me,  but  sujfer  me  to  rest  in  peace  icith  your/or^ 
giveiu'ss  :  let  my  body  (if  a  dying  man  may  so  much 
prevail  with  you)  be  brought  to  your  daughteTf 
t/iat  she  may  truly  know  my  hot  ftamet  are  note 
buried f  and  withal  receive  a  testimony  of  the  zeal  I 
bore  her  virtue.  Farewell  for  ever,  and  be  ever 
hajypy !  Jasper. 

(jod's  hand  is  great  in  this :  I  do  forgive  him  ; 
Yet  I  am  glad  he's  quiet,  where  I  hope 
He  will  not  bite  again.  —  805%  bring  the  body, 
And  let  him  have  his  will,  if  that  be  all. 

Boy.  'Tis  here  without,  sir. 

VeiU.  So,  sir ;  if  you  please. 
You  may  conduct  it  in ;  I  do  not  fear  it. 

Hum.  I'll  be  your  usher,  boy ;  for,  though  I 
say  it. 
He  ow'd  me  something  once,  and  well  did  pay  it. 

[ExewU. 

SCENE  l\.  — Another  Room  in  the  House  of 
Venturewell. 

Enter  Luce. 
Luce.  If  there  be  any  punishment  inflicted 
Upon  the  miserable,  more  than  yet  I  feel, 
Let  it  together  seize  me,  and  at  once 
Press  down  my  soul !     I  cannot  bear  the  pain 
Of  these  delaying  tortures.  —  Thou  that  art 
The  end  of  all,  and  the  sweet  rest  of  all. 
Come,  come,  oh,  Death !    bring  *    me  to    thy 

peace, 
And  blot  out  all  the  memory  I  nourish 
Both  of  my  father  and  my  cruel  friend !  — 
Oh,  wretched  maid,  still  living  to  be  wretched. 
To  be  a  say  ^  to  Fortune  in  her  changes. 
And  grow  to  number  times  and  woes  together  ! 
How  happy  had  I  been,  if,  being  bom. 
My  grave  had  been  my  cradle  ! 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv.  By  your  leave. 
Young  mistress ;  here's  a  boy  hatli  brought  a 

coffin : 
What  'a  would  say,  I  know  ndt ;  but  your  father 
Charg'd   mo   to   give   you  notice.     Here  they 
come.  [EjbU. 

Enter  Boy,  and  two  Meti  bearing  a  coffin. 

Luce.  For  me  I  hope  'tis  come,  and  *tis  most 

welcome. 
Boy.  Fair  mistress,   let  mo  not  add  greater 
grief 
To  that  great  store  you  have  already.    Jasper 
(That  whilst  he  liv'd  was  yours,  now  *  dead 
And  here  enclos'd)  commanded  me  to  bring 


«  brinfr]  Sympson,  for  the  metre,  printed  •*  and  briugj** 
3  a  say]    "  iMeani^  a  sample  or  example."    Mason.    If 

evidently  means,  (as  Narea  oboervw,  Oloss.  in  v.,)  a  rab- 

jeer  for  experiments. 

<  jwv\  Altered  by  Sympson  to   "  now'<«."  ■—  Somethiof 

scums  tu  hnve  dropt  out  Irom  the  line :  qy. 

"  That  whilst  he  livM  wn*  only  yours,  now  dead  "  i 
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His  body  hither,  and  to  crave  a  tear 

From  those  fair  eyes,  (though  ho  descrv'd  not 

pity,) 
To  deck  his  funeral ;  for  so  ho  bid  mc 
Tell  her  for  whom  he  died. 

Luce,  He  shall  have  many.  — 
Good  friends,  depart  a  little,  whilst  I  take 
lly  leave  of  this  dead  man,  that  once  I  lov'd. 

[Exeunt  Boy  and  Men. 
Hold  yet  a  little,  life  !  ana  then  I  give  thee 
To  thy  first  heavenly  being.     Oh,  my  friend ! 
Hast  thou  deceiv'd  me  thus,  and  got  I)cf()rc  me  r 
I  shall  not  long  be  after.     But,  believe  me. 
Thou  wert  too  cruel,  Jasper,  'gainst  thyself. 
In  punishing  the  fault  I  could  have  pardon'd, 
With  so  untimely  death :  thou  didst  not  wrong 

mc, 
But  ever  wert  most  kind,  most  true,  most  lov- 
ing; 
And  I  the  most  unkind,  most  fiilse,  most  cruel ! 
Didst  thou  but  ask  a  tear  r    I'll  give  thcc  all, 
Even  all  my  eyes  can  pour  down,  all  my  sighs, 
And  all  myself,  before  thou  goest  from  me  ; 
These  *  are  but  sparing  rites  ;  but  Lf  thy  soul 
Be  yet  about  this  place,  and  can  behold 
And  see  what  I  prepare  to  deck  thee  with, 
It  shall  go  up,  borne  on  the  wings  of  peace. 
And  satisfied.     First  will  I  sing  thy  dirge, 
Then  kiss  thy  pale  lips,  and  then  die  myself, 
And  fill  one  cofiin  and  one  grave  together. 

[iiings. 

Come,  ycHi  wh<MM  Iovm  are  dead, 

And,  whiles  I  sing, 

Weep,  and  wring 
Evary  hand,  and  every  head 
Bind  with  cypress  and  sad  yew  ; 
Ribands  black  and  candles  blue 
For  him  that  was  of  men  most  true  ! 

Come  with  heavy  moaning,* 

And  on  his  grave 

Let  him  have 
Saeriflce  of  sighs  and  groaning  ; 
Let  him  have  fair  flowers  enow, 
White  and  purple,  green  and  yellow, 
Fot  bim  that  was  of  men  most  true ! 

Thou  sable  cloth,  sad  cover  of  my  joys, 
I  lift  thee  up,  and  thus  I  meet  with  death. 

[Bsmovea  (he  cloth,  and  Jasper  rises  out  of 
the  coffin. 
Jatp.  And  thus  you  meet  the  living. 
Luce.  Save  me,  Heaven  ! 
Ja^.  Nay,  do  not  fly  me,  fair;    I  am  no 
spirit: 
Look  better  on  me ;  do  you  know  me  yet  ? 
Luce.  Oh,  thou  dear  shadow  of  my  friend  ! 
Jtup.  Dear  substance, 
I  swear  I  am  no  shadow  ;  feel  my  hand. 
It  is  the  same  it  was ;  I  am  your  Jasper, 
Your  Jasper  that's  yet  living  and  yet  loving. 
Pardon  my  rash  attempt,  my  foolish  proof 
I  put  in  practice  of  your  constancy  ; 
For  sooner  should  my  sword  have  drunk  my 

blood. 
And  set  my  soul  at  liberty,  than  drawn 
The  least  drop  from  that  body  :  for  which  bold- 
ness 
Doom  me  to  any  thing ;  if  death,  I  take  it, 
And  willingly. 

1  Tknt]  Old  edf.  «*  There." 

S  MMMiMg]  Old  eds.  "  mouning." 


Luce.  This  death  I'll  give  you  for  it ; 

[Kis»ea  him* 
So,  now  I  am  satisfied  you  are  no  spirit, 
But  my  own  truest,  truest,  truest  friend: 
Why  do  you  come  thus  to  me  ? 

Jasp.  First,  to  see  you ; 
Then  to  convey  you  hence. 

Luce.  It  cannot  be  ; 
For  I  am  lock'd  up  bore,  and  watch'd  at  all 

hours. 
That  'tis  impossible  for  mc  to  scape. 

Jasp.    Nothing  more  possible.      Within  this 
cofiin 
Do  you  convey  yourself:  let  me  alone, 
I  have  the  wits  of  twenty  men  about  mc  ; 
Only  I  crave  the  shelter  of  your  closet 
A  little,  and  then  fear  me  not.'     Creep  in. 
That  they  may  presently  convoy  you  hence  : 
Fear  nothing,  dearest  love  ;  I'll  be  your  second ; 
[LucB  lies  down  in  the  coffin,  and  Jasfjus^ 
covers  her  with  t/ie  cloth. 
Lie  close ;  so  ;  all  goes  well  yet.  —  Boy  ! 

Bo-enter  Boy  and  Men. 
Boy.  At  hand,  sir. 

Jasp.  Convey  away  the  coffin,  and  be  wary. 
Bat/.  'Tis  done  already. 

[Exeunt  Men  with  the  oofin* 
Jasp.  Now  must  I  go  conjure. 

[Exit  into  a  closet. 

Enter  Venturewbll. 

Vent.  Boy,  boy ! 

Boy.  Your  servant,  sir. 

VctU.  Do  me  this  kindness,  boy;  (hold,here*s 
a  crown ;) 
Before  thou  bury  the  body  of  this  fellow. 
Carry  it  to  his  old  merry  father,  and  salute  him 
From  me,  and  bid  him  sing ;  he  hath  cause. 

Boy.  I  will,  sir. 

Vent.  And  then  bring  me  word  what  tune  he 
is  in, 
And  have  another  crown  ;  but  do  it  truly. 
I  have  fitted  him  a  bargain  now  will  vex  him. 

Boy,  God  bless  your  worship's  health,  sir ! 

Vent.  Farewell,  boy.  [Exeimt  severally, 

SCENE   V.  —  Street  before   Merkythouqht's 
House. 

Enter  Mkreythouoht. 
Wife.   Ah,  old  Merrythought^   art  thou  then 
again  f  let's  hear  some  of  thy  songs, 
Mer.  [sings.] 

Who  can  sing  a  merrier  note 

Than  he  that  cannot  change  a  groat?* 


<  fear  mt  not]  I.  e.  fear  aot  for  me.    So  p.  187,  — 

"  Fearing  the  Utrd  Philaater." 
*  Who  con  sing  a  merrier  noU 

Than  he  that  cannot  ehtnge  a  groat]  l*he  last  piece  in 
Ravenscruft*s  Pammelia,  16U9,  ie  Ji  Round  or  CaUkfvr tenet 
oleuen  voice* ;  — 

"  Sing  we  now  merily,  our  punea  be  empty,  bey  ho. 
Let  them  take  care 
That  liKt  to  liipare, 
Fur  I  will  not  doe  aoe : 
Who  can  tting  fo  merry  a  note 
As  he  that  cannot  change  a  groat  ? 

Bey  boe,  Uolly,  loUy  loe,  trolly  lolly  ]o," 
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Not  a  denier  left,  and  yet  my  heart  leaps:  I 
do  wonder  yet,  as  old  as  I  am,  that  any  man 
will  follow  a  trade,  or  serve,  that  may  sing  and 
laugh,  and  walk  the  streets.  My  wife  and  both 
my  sons  are  I  know  not  where ;  I  have  nothing 
left,  nor  know  I  how  to  come  by  meat  to  sup- 
per; yet  am  I  merry  still,  for  I  know  I  shall 
find  it  upon  the  table  at  six  o'clock  ;  therefore, 
hang  thought !  [Sin(/s, 

I  would  not  be  a  servinK-man 

To  carry  the  cloak-biig  ».till, 
Nor  would  I  he  a  fnlc4iiicr 

The  (ireedy  hawks  tu  fill  ; 
But  I  would  ho  in  a  K<K>d  liuu^e, 

And  have  a  eiHtd  ma.<tcr  uh)  ; 
But  1  would  C'll  and  drink  of  the  beiit, 

And  no  work  would  1  <lo. 

This  is  it  that  keeps  life  and  soul  together, 
mirth  ;  this  is  the  philosopher's  stone  that  they 
write  so  much  on,  that  keeps  a  man  ever  young. 

EiUer  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  they  say  they  know  all  your  money 
is  gone,  and  they  will  trust  you  for  no  more 
drink. 

Mer,  Will  they  not?  let  'em  choose.  The 
best  is,  I  have  mirth  at  home,  and  need  not  send 
abroad  for  that;  let  them  keep  their  drink  to 
themselves.  [Sings, 

For  Jillian  of  Berry ,i  f>ho  dwelh  on  a  hill, 
And  8he  haib  fcood  beernnd  ale  toHcll, 
And  of  K(iod  fellows  she  thinks  no  ill ; 
And  thither  will  wo  fio  now,  now,  now,  now, 
And  thither  will  we  go  now. 

And  when  you  have  made  a  little  stay, 
You  need  not  a^tk  what  i.s  to  pay, 
But  kias  your  ho«te?»,  and  (to  your  way  : 
And  thither  will  we  go  now,  now,  now,  now, 
And  tliither  will  we  go  now. 

Enter  another  Boy. 

Sec.  Boy.  Sir,  I  can  get  no  bread  for  supper. 

Jder.  Hang  bread  and  supper  I  let's  preserve 
our  mirth,  and  wo  shall  never  feel  hunger,  I'll 
warrant  you.  Let's  have  a  catch,  boy  [a] ;  fol- 
low me,  come.*  [  Thet/  sing. 

Ho,  ho,  nobody  at  home !  3 
Meat,  nor  drink,  nor  money  ha*  we  none. 
Fill  the  pot,  Eedv, 
Never  more  ncocf  I. 

Mer.  So,  boys;  enough.  Follow  me:  let's 
change  our  place,  and  we  shall  laugh  afresh. 

[ExewU. 

Wife.  Let  him  go,  George ;  'a  shall  not  have  any 
countenance  from  us,  nor  a  good  word  from  any  *'* 
the  company,  if  I  may  strike  stroke  in't. 


1  JllUan  of  Berry]  **  This  is,  perhafM,  an  crn>r  for  Gillian 
of  Brentford,  a  noted  charnrter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Among  the  Helden  colloition  of  binrk-lettcr  Romance:*, 
there  't»  one  entitled  — 'Jyl  of  Krentlord's  TcMtament.'" 
So  write)!  Weber,  and  verj-  aNurdly.  Rfmj  is,  of  cour-se, 
Bury,  ./jri  if  Braintfords  TmUimcHty  inAtead  of  Itcing  a  ro- 
mance, \»  a  facetious  |H)em. 

*  come]  The  modern  editor*!  give, ''  come,  •sing  this  catch :  *' 
but  in  the  firHt  4to.  and  one  of  the  4t(M.  of  l(hi5,  the  word8, 
"aing  this  t'atch,"  are  distinctly  a  >tiiun-direcii»»n. 

>  //o,  ho,  nobodif  at  home^  &c.]  En  Raveui^crofl's  Pammelia, 
1609,  this  catch  (No.  8.5)  stands  as  follows : 
*'  Ey  ho  no  body  at  home, 
Meate  nor  drinke  nor  money  hatie  I  notie. 
Fill  the  |)ot  Eadie.    Hey  ut  supra." 


Cit.  No  more  'a  sha*not,  love.  But,  Nell,  J  wiU 
have  Ralph  do  a  very  notable  matter  now,  to  the 
eternal  honour  and  glory  of  all  grocers.  —  Sirrah  i 
you  there,  boy!  Can  none  of  you  h&irf 

Eider  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  your  pleasure? 

Cit.  Let  Ralph  come  out  on  May -day  in  the  mom' 
I  ing,  and  speak  upm  a  conduit,  with  all  his  scarfs 
about  him,  and  his  feathers,  and  his  rings,  and  hit 
knackx.* 

Boy.  Why,  sir,  you  do  not  think  of  our  plot, 
ic/tat  will  become  of  that,  then  f 

Cit.  IVhy,  sir,  I  care  Ttot  what  become  on't :  FU 
have  him  come  out,  or  Vll  fetch  him  out  myself; 
rU  have  something  done  in  tumour  of  the  city  :  be' 
sides,  he  hath  been  long  enough  upon  adoetUuret* 
Bring  him  out  quickly ;  or,  if  I  come  in  amongst 
you 

Boy.  Well,  sir,  he  shall  come  out ;  but  if  our 
play  miscarry,  sir,  you  are  like  to  pay  for* t. 

Cit.  Being  him  away,  then.  [Exit  Boy. 

AVife.  This  will  be  brave,  i^ faith  !  George,  thaU 
twt  he  dance  the  morris  too,  for  the  credit  of  the 
Strand  t 

Cit.  No,  sweetheart,  it  will  be  too  miush  for  the 
boy. 

Enter  Ralph,  dressed  as  a  May-lord, 
Oh,  there  he  is,  Nell !  he's  reasonable  well  in  reparel; 
but  he  has  not  rings  enough. 

Ralph.  London,  to  thee  I  do  present  the  mer- 
ry month  of  May ; 
Let  each  true  subject  be  content  to  hear  mo 

what  I  say  : 
For  from  the  top  of  conduit-head,  as  plainly 

may  appear, 
I  will  both  tell  my  name  to  you,  and  wherefore 

I  came  here. 
My  name  is' Ralph,  by  due  descent  though  not 

ignoble  I, 
Yet  far  inferior  to  the  stock  '  of  gracious  grocery ; 
And  by  the  common  counsel  of  my  fellows  in 

the  Strand, 
With  gilded  statf  and  crossed  scarf,  the  May-lord 

here  I  stand. 


<  Let  Ralph  come  out  on  Moff-day  m  the  monuW,  and  speak 
upon  a  conduUj  with  all  his  srtarfs  about  him,  and  his  featAsrs, 
and  his  rings,  and  his  knatks]  '*Thi«  incident  wa«  probably 
Huggexted  by  Eustace  the  grocer's  apprentice,  in  Heywood'i 
Four  Prentices  of  London,  tlie  undoubted  prototype  of  Ralph, 
who  aays  — 

*  lie  will  not  let  me  aee  a  mastering. 
Nor  in  a  May-day  morning  fetch  in  May.' 
We  are  informed  by  Stow, '  that,  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  citizens  t»f  London,  (of  all  e»tateA,)  lightly  in  every 
pariHh,  or  siometime  two  or  three  parifiheii  joining  together, 
had  their  8evcral  Maying!*,  and  did  fetch  in  May-pole<«,  with 
diver"  warlike  fhewd,  with  gutxi  archers,  morrice-dancers, 
and  other  devices  for  pastime,  all  the  day  long ;  and  towards 
the  evening  they  had  stage-plays  and  bonfires  in  the  streets.* 
rSurre;^,  B.  i.  35^2,  ed.  1720.]  In  some  parts  of  England, 
May-lord-«  are  still  elected,  and  decked  out  with  ribands, 

I  scarfs,  and  ring)*.  The  last  of  these  articles  of  ornament 
st-erns  to  have  been  peculiarly  essential,  as  the  citi7.en  com- 

I  plains   tliat  Ralph  'has  not  rings  enough."*    Wesir.     I 

'  gn-atly  d<«ubt  if  the  introdticti<m  of  Ral|)h  as  a  May-1  trd 
wa«  siiesesteil  by  the  pis^aen  in  Heywood's  Four  Prtmtieea 

I  of  lAtniluH.  The  Ijtird  and  Lady  of  the  May  are  characlera 
of  \'v:Ty  high  antiquity.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Jlntiq.  i.  212,  ed. 
1  -13.  (.Compare  also  Womm  Pleased,  act  iv.  sc.  1,  and  Tkt 
Two  JSToble  Kinsmen^  art  iii.  sc.  5. 

&  stock]  Old  i:ds. "  flocke  *'  (and  *<  flock  ")  ^  and  so  the 
modern  editors. 
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Rejoice,  oh,  English  hearts,  rejoice  !  rejoice,  oh, 

lovers  dear ! 
Rejoice,  oh,  city,  town,  and  country!   rejoice, 

eke  every  shire  !  * 
For  now  the  fragrant  flowers  do  spring  and 

sprout  in  seemly  sort. 
The  little  birds  do  sit  and  sing,  the  lambs  do 

make  fine  sport ; 
And  now  the  birchen  tree  doth  bud,  that  makes 

tlie  schoolboy  cry ; 
The  morris  rinf^s,  while  hobby-horse  '  doth  foot 

it  tcateously ;  ^ 
The  lords  and  ladies  now  abroad,  for  their  dis- 
port and  play. 
Do  kiss  sometimes  upon  the  grass,  and  some- 
times in  the  hay ; 
Now  butter  with  a  leaf  of  sage  is  good  to  purge 

the  blood ; 
Fly  Venus  and  phlebotomy,  for  they  are  neither 

good; 
Now  little  flsh  on  tender  stone  begin  to  cast 

their  bellies. 
And  slu},;gi«ih  snails,  that  erst  were  mew*d,^  do 

creep  out  of  their  shellies ; 
The  rumbling  rivers  now  do  warm,  for  little  boys 

to  paddle ; 
The  sturdy  steed  now  goes  to  grass,  and  up  they 

hang  his  saddle ; 
The  heavy  hart,  the  bellowing  buck,*  the  rascal,^ 

and  the  pricket,' 
Are  now  among  the  yeoman's  pease,  and  leave 

the  fearful  thicket : 
And  be  like  them,  oh,  you,  I  say,  of  this  same 

noble  town. 
And  lift  aloft  your  velvet  hcads,^  and  slipping 

off  your  gown, 
With  bells  on  legs,  and  napkins  clean  unto  your 

shoulders  tied," 
With  scarfs  and  garters  as  you  please,  and  **  Hey 

for  our  town  I "  '°  cried, 
March  out,  and  shew  your  willing  minds,  by 

twenty  and  by  twenty, 

1  Mre}  Is  of  course  to  be  road  here,  as  if  it  were  written 
**aAcr«,*''  and  so,  I  remember,  John  Kemble  invariably 
pronounced  the  word.  Weber  unneceissarily  printed  "&here." 

>  hobbf-kone]  Was  a  prominent  {lenwn  in  the  murris- 
dance:  f«e  fVomen  Pleased,  act  iv.  sc  i.  and  note. 

*  ftaUowAif]  The  modem  editors  give,  with  folio  1679, 
"fcatuou-Iy.' 

*  tuw^d]  Old  eds.  "  mute."  —  "  I  have  ventured  to  alter 
mrnU  into  the  old  word  mew^d,  i.  e.  shut  up,  confined."  — 
Btmp  oir. 

ft  beiimtiMg]  So  the  first  4to.  Other  eds,  *'  blowing ; " 
sod  so  the  modem  editors.  Weber  excepted.  The  wortJiy 
priorBss  of  Sopwell,  describing  the  various  cries  of  beasts 
of  chase,  says, 

**  An  harte  bdowftk  and  a  bucke  gmynyth  I  fynde." 

Book  of  Saint  jJUmuu,  sig.  d.  ii. 

*  tlu  rascal]  L  e.  a  deer  lean  and  out  of  season. 
f  the  fricktti  L  e.  a  buck  in  his  second  year. 

*  vdott  keaaM]  A  sly  allusion  to  the  hortu  of  the  citizens : 
see  not",  p.  179. 

*  WtUi  belli  on  UfOf  and  napkins  elfon  unto  your  akomldeim 
tiod]  Accoutrements  of  the  morris-dancers:  see  IVomen 
Pleaoed,  act  iv.  sc  L  and  note. 

10  Hey  for  our  town]  **  A  very  usual  exclamation  at  pro- 
cessions similar  to  the  presenL  Butler  uses  the  same  ex- 
pression In  a  pavaga  where  he  probably  recollected  the  text : 

*  FoOowed  with  a  world  of  tall  lads. 

That  iBsnT  ditties  troul'd  and  ballads, 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good-morrow, 

Ciylof,  k&gftr  omr  town,  through  the  borough.*  '* 

WUBB. 


To  Hogsdon  or  to  Xewington,  where  ale  and 

cakes  are  plenty ; 
And  let  it  ne'er  bo  said  for  shame,  that  we  the 

youths  of  London 
Lay  thrumming  of  our  caps  at  home,  and  left 

our  custom  undone. 
Up,  then,  I  say,  both  young  and  old,  both  man 

and  maid  a-maying. 
With  drums,  and  guns  that  bounce  aloud,  and 

merry  tabor  playing ! 
Wliich  to  prolong,  God  save  our  king,  and  send 

his  country  peace, 
And  root  out  treason  from  the  laud  !  and  so,  my 

friends,  I  cease.  \ExU, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I.  —  ^  Room  in  the  House  of  Ventubb- 

WELL. 

Enter  Venturewbll. 

Vent,  I  "will  have  no  great  store  of  company 
at  the  wedding;  a  couple  of  neighbours  and 
their  wives ;  and  we  will  have  a  capon  in  stewed 
broth,  with  marrow,  and  a  good  piece  of  beef 
stuck  with  rosemary.** 

Enter  Jabvsr  mth  his  face  mealed, 

Jasp.  Forbear  thy  pains,  fond  *'  man !  it  is  too 
latu. 

Vefit,  Heaven  bless  me  !  Jasper  ! 

Jasp.  Ay,  I  am  his  ghost. 
Whom  thou  hast  injur'd  for  his  constant  love ; 
Fond  worldly  wretch  !  who  dost  not  understand 
In  death  that  true  hearts  cannot  parted  be. 
First  know,  thy  daughter  is  quite  borne  away 
On  wings  of  angels,  through  the  liquid  air, 
To  '^  far  out  of  thy  reach,  and  never  more 
Shalt  thou  behold  her  face  :  but  she  and  I 
Will  in  another  world  enjoy  our  loves ; 
Where  neither  father's  anger,  poverty, 
Nor  any  cross  that  troubles  earthly  men. 
Shall  make  us  sever  our  united  hearts. 
And  never  shalt  thou  sit  or  be  alone 
In  any  place,  but  I  will  visit  thee 
With  ghastly  looks,  and  put  into  thy  mind 
The  great  offences  which  thou  didst  to  me  : 
When  thou  art  at  thy  table  with  thy  friends, 
Merry  in  heart,  and  fill'd  'with  swelling  wine, 
I'll  come  in  midst  of  all  thy  pride  and  mirth. 
Invisible  to  all  men  but  thj'self,'^ 
And  whisper  such  a  sad  tale  in  thine  ear 
Shall  make  thee  let  the  cup  fall  from  thy  hand. 
And  stand  as  mute  and  pale  as  death  itself. 

VerU,  Forgive  me,  Jasper  !  Oh,  what  might  I  do, 
Tell  me,  to  satisfy  thy  troubled  ghost  r 

Jasp.  There  is  no  means ;  too  late  thou  think'st 
of  this. 


It  rosemary]  Tliis  herb  was  used  as  an  emblem  [of  rs- 
membrance]  at  weddings  as  well  as  funerals.    Wkbkb. 

u  fond]  L  e.  foolish. 

13  To]  So  the  Orst  4to.  I«ater  eds.  "  Too ; "  and  so  tlis 
modem  editors ! 

M  Invisible  to  all  men  but  thyself]  In  this  passage  oar 
author  evidently  has  an  eye  to  the  ghost  of  Banquo  ia 
Maebetk, 
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Vent,  But  tell  me  what  were  best  for  me  to  do  ? 

Jtup.  Repent  thy  deed,  and  satisfy  my  father, 
And  beat  fond  Humphrey  out  of  thy  doors.  [Exit, 

Wife.  Look,  George  ;  his  very  ffhost  wotUd  have 
/bike  beaten, 

EtUer  HuMPHRBY. 

Eum,  Father,  my  bride  is  gone,  fair  mistress 
Luce: 
My  soul's   the  fount  of  vengeance,  mischiefs 
sluice. 
Vent,  Hence,  fool,  out  of  my  sight  with  thy 
fond  passion ! 
Thou  hast  undone  me.  [Beats  him. 

Hum.  Hold,  my  father  dear. 
For  Luce  thy  daughter's  sake,  that  had  no  peer ! 
VeiU.    Thy  father,  fool !   there's  some  blows 
more;  begone. —  [Beats  him. 

Jasper,  I  hope  thy  ghost  be  well  appeas'd 
To  see  thy  will  perform'd.     Now  will  I  go 
To  satisfy  thy  father  for  thy  wrongs. 

[Aside  and  exit. 
Hum.  What  shall  I  do  ?   I  have  been  beaten 
twice. 
And  mistress  Luce  is  gone.    Help  me,  device ! 
Since  my  true -love  is  gone,  I  never  more, 
Whilst  I  do  live,  upon  the  sky  will  pore ; 
But  in  the  dark  will  wear  out  my  shoe-soles 
In    passion '    in    Saint   Faith's    church    under 
Paul's.'  [Exit. 

Wife.    George t  call  Ralph  hither ;  if  you    love 
BM,  call  Ralph  hither:  I  have  the  braveM  thing  for 
him  to  dOf  George ;  prithee,  call  him  quickly. 
Cit.  Ralph.'  why,  Ralphs  boy! 

Enter  Raxph. 

Ralph.  Here,  sir. 

Cit.  Come  hither,  Ralph  ;  come  to  thy  mistress^ 
boy. 

Wife.  Ralph,  I  would  have  thee  call  all  the 
youths  together  in  battle-ray,  with  drums,  and  guns, 
and  flags,  and  march  to  Hfile-End^  in  pompous 
fashion,  and  there  exhort  your  soldiers  to  be  merry 
and  wise,  and  to  keep  their  beards  from  burning, 
Ralph;  and  then  skirmish,  atid  let  your  flags  fly, 
and  cry,  *•  Kill^  HO,  kill!"  My  husband  shall 
lend  you  his  Jerkin,  Ralph,  and  there's  a  scarf ;  for 
the  rest,  the  house  shallfurnish  you,  and  we'll  pay 
for't.  Do  it  bravely,  Ralph;  and  think  before 
whom  you  perform,  and  what  person  you  represent. 

Ralph.  /  warrant  you,  mistress  ;  if  I  do  it  not, 
for  the  honour  of  the  city  and  the  credit  of  my  mas- 
ter, let  me  never  hope  for  freedom  ! 

Wife.  '  Tis  well  spoken,  xfaith.  Go  thy  ways  ; 
thou  art  a  spark  indeed. 

Cit.  Ralph,  Ralph,  double  your  files  bravely, 
Ralph!* 


1  passion]  I  e.  sorrowing,  sorrowful  exclamation. 

•  Saint  Faith^s  chutrh  under  PauVs]  "  At  the  west  end  of 
this  Jesus  Chappel,  under  the  Quire  of  Paul.«,  aim  watt,  and 
18,  a  Pnrirth  Church  of  8u  Faith,  commonly  called  SL  Faith 
under  PauLi."    Stow»H  Sitrcey,  B.  iii.  145,  cd.  1720. 

•  Mite-End]  "  It  has  licrn  befiire  observed,  that  this  was 
the  place  for  training  the  citizens,  who  sometimes  assembled 
in  large  bodies.  8u>w  informs  u^,  that  in  1585,  four  thousand, 
and  in  1599,  tiiirty  thousand  citixeus  were-  trained  there." 

WSBER. 

«  Ralph,  Raiph,  double  your  files  bravely,  Ralph  /]  "  Foote 
had  probably  this  scene  in  view  when  he  wrote  nis  Mauor 
^ChuToL"    Masoiv. 


Ralph.  /  warrant  you,  sir.  [Exit- 

Cit.  Let  him  look  narrowly  to  his  service;  T 
shall  take  him  else,  I  loas  there  myself  a  pikenum 
once,  in  the  hottest  of  the  day,  wench ;  had  my 
feather  shot  sheer  *  away,  the  fringe  of  my  pike 
burnt  off  with  powder,  my  pate  broken  with  a  scour' 
ing-stickj  and  yet,  I  thank  God,  I  am  here, 

[Drums  within. 

Wife.  Hark,  George,  the  drums  ! 

Cit.  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  ran,  tan  !  Oh,  wencH^ 
an  thou  hcuist  but  seen  little  Ned  of  Aldgate,  Drum- 
Ned,  how  he  made  it  roar  again,  and  laid  on  like  a 
I  tyrant,  and  then  struck  softly  till  the  ward  came  t^, 
I  and  then  thundered  again,  and  together  we  go!  So, 
sa,  sa,  bounce !  quoth  the  guns ;  ••  Courage,  my 
hearts  !  "  quoth  the  captains ;  "  Saint  George  !  " 
quoth  the  pikemen  ;  and  withal,  here  they  lay,  and 
there  they  lay :  and  yet  for  all  this  I  am  here, 
wench. 

Wife.  Be  thankful  for  it,  George  ;for  indeed  'tis 
wonderfuL 

SCENE    II.  —  A  Street    {and    afterwards  Mile- 
End). 
Enter  Ralph   and  company  of  soldiers   {among 

whom  are  William  Hammekton  and  GsoaoB 

Grkengoose),  toith  drums  and  colours, 

Ralph.  March  fair,  my  hearts  !  —  Lieutenant, 
beat  the  rear  up.  —  Ancient,  let  your  colours 
fly ;  but  have  a  great  care  of  the  butchers'  hooks 
at  Whitechapel ;  they  have  been  the  death  of 
many  a  fair  ancient.*  —  Open  your  files,  that  I 
may  take  a  view  both  of  your  persons  and  mu- 
nition. —  Sergeant,  call  a  muster. 

Serg.  A  stand  !  —  William  Hammerton,  pcw- 
terer  ! 

Ham,  Here,  captain! 

Ralph.  A  corselet  and  a  Spanish  pike ;  'tis 
well :  can  you  shake  it  with  a  terror  ? 

Ham.  I  hope  so,  captain. 

Ralph.  Charge  upon  me.  [He  charges  on 
Ralph.]  —  'Tis  with  the  weakest :  put  more 
strength,  William  Hammerton,  more  strength. 
As  you  were  again  I  —  Proceed,  Sergeant. 

Serg.  George  Greengoose,  poulterer ! 

Green.  Here ! 

Ralph.  Let  me  see  your  piece,  neighbour 
Greengoose  :  when  was  she  shot  in  ? 

Green.  An't '  like  you,  master  captain,  I  made 
a  shot  even  now,  partly  to  scour  her,  and  partly 
for  audacity. 

Ralph.  It  should  seem  so  certainly,  for  her 
breath  is  yet  inflamed  ;  besides,  there  is  a  main 
fault  in  the  touch-hole,  it  runs  and  stinketh  ; 
and  I  tell  you  moreover,  and  believe  it,  ten  such 
touch-holes  would  breed  the  pox  in  the  army. 
Get  you  a  feather,  neighbour,  get  you  a  feather, 
sweet  oil,  and  paper,  and  your  piece  may  do  well 
enough  yet.     Where's  your  powder  ? 

Green.  Here. 


6  sheer]  "  Beaum.  and  Fletch.  write  it  shaer,^*  says  Rich- 
I  ardson  in  his  Diet.,  citing  the  prettent  passage :  a  mistake, 

for  that  spelling  is  found  only  in  folio  1G79. 

A  jincient,  let  your  colours  fly  .  .  .  many  a  fair  endemt] 
Ancient  (said  to  be  a  corruptitm  of  ensign)  meant  both  a 
standard  or  flag,  and  the  bearer  of  it. 

7  AnH\  Here  the  old  eds.  have  "  and :  >*  but  see  fourth 
{  speech  alter  this. 
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Ra^  What,  in  a  paper !  as  I  am  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  it  craves  a  martial  court !  you 
ought  to  die  for't.  Where's  your  horn  ?  an- 
swer me  that. 

Green.  An't  like  you,  sir,  I  was  oblirious. 

Ralph.  It  likes  me  not  you  should  be  so ;  'tis 
a  shame  for  you,  and  a  scandal  1ft  all  our  neigh- 
bours, being  a  man  of  worth  and  estimation,  to 
leave  your  horn  behind  you  :  I  am  afraid  'twill 
breed  example.  But  let  me  tell  you  no  more 
on't.  —  Stand,  till  I  view  you  all.  —  What's  be- 
come o'  the  nose  of  your  flask  ? 

First  Sold.  Indeed,  la,  captain,  'twas  blown 
away  with  powder. 

Ralph.  Put  on  a  new  one  at  the  city's  charge. 

—  Where's  the  stone  of  this  piece  r 

Sec.  ikUd.  The  drummer  took  it  out  to  light  to- 
bacco. 

Ralph.  'Tis  a  fault,  my  friend ;  put  it  in 
again.  —  You  want  a  nose,  —  and  you  a  stone. 

—  Sergeant,  take  a  note  on't,  for  I  mean  to  stop 
it  in  the  pay.  —  Ilemovc,  and  march  !  [  Thei/ 
march.]  Soft  and  fair,  gentlemen,  soft  and  fair  ! 
double  your  files  !  as  you  were  !  faces  about !  * 
Now,  you  with  the  sodden  face,  keep  in  there  ! 
Look  to  your  match,  sirrah,  it  will  be  in  your 
fellow's  flask  anon.  So ;  make  a  crescent  now  ; 
advance  your  pikes;  stand  and  give  ear!* — 
Gentlemen,  countrymen,  friends,  and  my  fcllow- 
solfliers,  I  have  brought  you  this  day,  from  the 
shops  of  security  and  the  counters  of  content,  to 
measure  out  in  these  furious  iiclds  honour  by 
the  ell,  and  prowess  by  the  pound.  Let  it  not, 
oh,  let  it  not,  I  say,  be  told  hereafter,  the  noble 
issue  of  this  city  fainted ;  hut  hour  yourselves  in 
this  fair  action  like  men,  valiant  men,  and  free 
men  !  Fear  not  tlic  face  of  the  enemy,  nor  the 
noise  of  the  guns,  for,  believe  me,  brethren,  the 
rude  rumbling  of  a  brewer's  car^  is  far  more 
terrible,  of  which  you  have  a  daily  experience  ; 
neither  lot  the  stink  of  powder  oftend  you,  since 
a  more  valiant  stink  is  nightly  with  you. 

To  a  resolved  mind  his  home  is  every  where  : 
I  speak  not  this  to  take  away 
The  hope  of  your  return  ;  for  you  shall  see 
(I  do  not  doubt  it)  and  that  very  shortly 
Your  loving  wives  again  and  your  sweet  chil- 
dren, 
Whose  care  doth  bear  you  coinpatiy  in  baskets. 
Remember,  then,    whose    cause    you   have   in 

hand. 
And,  like  a  sort*  of  true-born  scavengers. 
Scour  me  this  famous  realm  of  enemies. 
I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this :  stand  to  your 
tacklings,  lads,  and  shew  to  the  world  you  can 
as  well  brandish  a  sword  as  shake  an  apron. 
Saint  George,  and  on,  my  hearts  ! 


I  fares  about]  "  A  common  plirtM,  equivalent  to  the 
UHidern  txpnmkm—faer  ahaul.'*  Wkber.  And  f^ie  Gif- 
R>rd'«  note  on  Joneon'ii  H^orks^  i.  (iD. 

*  tfUmd  mud  git*  ear]  Tho  audience  were  to  Buppoxe  that 
Ralph  and  hit>  aoldiem  had  now  arrived  at  Mile*£nd.  See 
note,  p.  264. 

»  carl  Altered  by  Weber  t«»  "  cart." 

♦  4ari\  L  e.  rompany,  band.  'Hie  £ditorH  of  1778  gave 
the  wh4ile  of  tbu  sfieech  hh  verse.  Weber  very  properly 
tlirew  it  back  inlo  prune,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  pre^nt 
puMKe,  wkkliaeeowto  be  a  rerollectiuii  of  ShakeKpeare :  — 

1  you  are  to  cope  withal,**  && 

Richard  Jil.  act  v.  k.  3L 


AU.  Saint  George,  Saint  George  !       [ExewU.* 
Wife.  '  Twa»  weU  done,  Ralph  /     VU  send  thee  a 
cold  capon  c^ld  and  a  bottle  of  March  beer;  and^ 
U  may  be,  come  myself  to  see  thee. 

Cit.  Nellt  the  boy  hath  deceived  me  much ;  I  did 
not  think  it  had  been  in  him.  He  has  performed 
such  a  matter,  toench,  that,  if  I  live,  next  year  VU 
have  him  captain  of  the  gaUey-foist,^  or  FU  toant 
my  will. 

SCENE  III.  —  A  Room  in  Mebbythouqht's 
House. 

Enter  Merrtthouoht. 
Mer.  Yet,  I  thank  God,  I  break  not  a  wrinkle 
more  than  I  had.  Not  a  stoop, ^  boys  ?  Care, 
live  with  cats :  I  defy  thee !  My  heart  is  as 
sound  as  an  oak  ;  and  though  I  want  drink  to 
wet  my  whistle,  I  can  sing  ;  [Sings, 

Como  no  more  there,  hovv,  como  no  more  there  ; 

For  we  Khali  never  whibt  we  live  come  any  more  there. 

Enter  Boy,  and  two  men  bearing  a  coffin. 
Boy.  God  save  you,  sir  ! 
Mer.  It's  a  brave  boy.     Canst  thou  sing  ? 
Boy.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  sing ;  but  'tis  not  so  ne- 
cessary at  this  time. 
Mer.  [sings] 

^iixft  we,  and  chant  it,> 
Whilst  love  doth  grant  it 

Boy.  Sir,  sir,  if  you  knew  what  I  have  brought 
you,  you  would  have  little  list  to  sing. 
Mer.  [sings] 

Oh,  the  Mimon  round. 
Full  long  I  have  thee  eought, 

And  now  I  have  thee  found. 
And  what  hast  thou  here  brought? 

Boy.  A  coffin,  sir,  and  your  dead  son  Jafrper 
in  it.  [Exit  with  Men, 

Mer.  Dead!  [sings] 

Why,  farewell  be ! 

Thou  wastt  a  bonny  boy. 

And  I  did  love  thee. 

Enter  Jasper. 
Jasp.  Then,  I  pray  you,  sir,  do  so  still. 

6  Exnint]  '*  While  we  Rmile  at  this  humorous  account  of 
tho  dii«ripline  prartixed  by  the  citizens  of  Ijondon,  it  may 
not  be  unncce^iar}'  (o  recollect  the  behaviour  of  these  same 
train-hnnds  in  the  nvil  wara  which  ensued  shortly  after- 
ward", and  esperially  at  the  battle  of  Newbury :  *  Tlie 
London  trained  band:*,  and  auxiliary  reeiments,*  says  Lord 
Clarendon,  Sif  whose  inexperience  of  danger,  or  any  kind 
of  service  beyond  the  ca«.y  practice  of  their  postures  'in  the 
Artillery-CSarden,  men  had  till  then  too  cheap  an  eiftiniation, 
behaved  thenir^elves  to  wonder,  and  were  in  tnith  the  pres- 
ervation of  that  aruiy  that  day.  For  they  sAod  as  a  bul- 
wark and  rampire  to  defend  the  rcvt ;  and  when  their  winp 
of  horse  were  m-attcred  and  disitersed,  kept  their  ground  so 
steadily,  that  though  Prince  Rupert  hmii^lf  led  up  the 
choice  horitto  to  charge  them,  and  endured  their  storm  of 
small  shot,  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  their  stand 
of  pikes,  but  wa^f  forced  to  wheel  about ;  of  so  sovereign 
benefit  and  ui^e  i.<«  that  readiness,  (»rdcr,  and  dexterity,  in  the 
UKB  of  their  arms,  which  hath  been  so  much  neglected.* 
Hi4ory  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  ff."  [B<»ok  vii.  vol.  I  v.  2J5, 
ed.  ISafi.J    VVEHEn.    [qy.  Sir  Walter  Scon?] 

«  gallry-foist]  *■*■  Was  the  old  name  for  the  Lofd  Mayor's 
barge."    Maso?i.    See  m*te  p.  189. 

7  a  utoop]  "  A  TcsHel  for  drinking,  deep  and  narrow.  In 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  the  word  is  still  com- 
mon." WcRSB.  Stuop  or  atoup  h  applied  to  dribklng-vas- 
sels  of  various  kindM  and  tizea, 

»  Sinff  wc,  and  ch^nt  it,  ice.]  The  comroeneenient  of  die 
fourth  song  in  Morley*i  First  Books  of  BoUstts,  Ace,  1600 
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Mer,  Jasper's  ghost ! 


[Sings, 


Thmi  art  welcome  from  Btygian  lake  wo  aoon : 
Dftclare  to  me  what  wondnnia  tilings  in  Plato's  coaxt  are 
done. 

Jasp.  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  ne'er  came  there ; 
'tis  too  hot  for  me,  sir. 
Mer.  A  merry  ghost,  a  very  merry  ghost ! 

[Sings. 

And  where  is  your  true  love  ?  Oh,  where  is  yours  i 

Ja»p,  Marry,  look  you,  sir  ! 

[Removes  the  cioth,  and  Luce  rises  out  of 
the  coffin. 
Mer.  Ah,  ha !  art  thou  good  at  that,  i'faith  ? 

[Sings. 
With  hey,  trixy,  teriery-whiskin, 
The  world  it  runs  on  whfwls : 

When  the  young  man's , 

Up  goes  the  maiden's  heels. 

Mist.  Mer.  Uoiihin.]  What,  master  Merry- 
thought !  will  you  not  let's  in  r  what  do  you 
think  shall  become  of  us } 

Mer.  [sings] 

What  voice  is  that  that  calleth  at  our  door  ? 

Mist.  Mer.  [toithin,']  You  know  me  well 
enough ;  I  am  sure  I  have  not  been  such  a 
stranger  to  you. 

Mer.  [sif^s] 

And  some  they  whistled,i  and  some  they  sung, 
Hey,  down,  down ! 

And  some  did  loudly  say, 
Ever  as  the  lord  Bamet's  horn  blew, 

Away,  Musgrave,  away ! 

Mist.  Mer.  [toithin.]  You  will  not  have  us 
starve  here,  will  you,  master  Merr3rthought  ? 

Jasp.  Nay,  good  air,  be  persuaded ;  she  is  my 
mother : 
If  her  offences  have  been  great  against  you. 
Let  your  own  love  remember  she  is  yours. 
And  so  forgive  her.* 

Luce.  Good  master  Merrythought, 
Let  me  entreat  you ;  I  will  not  be  denied. 

Mist.  Mer.  [ioithin.]  Why,  master  Merry- 
thought, will  you  be  a  vexed  thing  still  r 

Mer.  Woman,  I  take  you  to  ray  love  again ; 
but  you  shall  sing  before  you  enter ;  therefore 
despatch  your  song,  and  so  come  in. 

Mist.  Mer.  [within.]  Well,  you  must  have  your 
will,  when  all's  done.  —  Mick,  what  song  canst 
thou  sing,  boy  ? 

Mich,  [toithin,]  1  can  sing  none,  forsooth,  but 
A  lady's  daughter,  of  Paris  property. 

[Siiigs  within. 

It  was  a  lady's  daughter,  icc^ 

1  JInd  gome  thejf  tohistled,  ice]  "  This  stanza  is  taken  from 
the  ballad  of  Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard,  printed  in 
Percy *!i  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetr>',  vol.  ili.  p.  <>4,  ed.  1794, 
where  it  nin^thus: 

'  Then  some  they  whistled,  and  some  they  sang. 
And  some  did  luudlye  saye. 
Whenever  lord  Bamardes  home  it  blewe, 
Awaye,  Musgrave,  away.'      [p.  67.J  "    W^cbkr. 

*  Let  your  own  love  remember  gke  is  yours^ 

Jind  so  forgive  ker]  "  This  may  mean.  Let  your  self- 
love  tell  yon  that  she  is  a  part  of  yourself,  and  so  li)rgive 
iMr.  Yet  I  think  it  probable  that  we  ousht  lu  read  —*  lA>t 
your  eW  <or«'  — that  is,  your  former  affection."  Ma-on. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be, —  besides  the  consideration  that 
■IM  is  my  mother,  let  your  own  love  as  a  husband,  ice 

*  It  leas  a  laiy*s  daugkter,  &c]  "  A  rare  example  of  a 


Mebrtthouqht  opens  the  door :  enter  Mistrbbs 
MEaBTTHOuoHT  and  Michael. 

Mer.  Come,  you're  welcome  home  again. 

[Sinfft. 
If  such  danger  be  in  playing, 

And  jest  must  to  earnest  turn, 
You  shall  go  no  more  a-maying 

Vent,  [within  ]  Are  you  within,  sir  ?  master 
Merrythought ! 

Jasp.  It  is  my  master's  voice :  good  sir,  go 
hold  him 
In  talk,  whilst  we  convey  ourselves  into 
Some  inward  room.  [Exit  with  Lues. 

Mer.  What  are  you  ?  are  you  merry  ? 
You  must  be  very  merry,  if  you  enter. 

Vent,  [within.]  I  am,  sir. 

Mer.  Sing,  then. 

Vent,  [within.]  Nay,  good  sir,  open  to  me. 

Mer.  Smg,  I  say. 
Or,  by  the  merry  heart,  you  come  not  in  ! 

VetU.  [within.]  Well,  sir,  I'll  sing.  [Singtm 

Fortune,  my  foe,  &c* 
Merrythought  opens  the  door :  enter  Vbic- 

TUREWELL. 

Mer.  You  are  welcome,  sir,  you  are  welcome : 
you  see  your  entertainment ;  pray  you,  be 
merry. 


virtuous  maid  in  Paris,  who  was  by  her  own  mother  procured 

to  be  put  in  prison,  thinking  therebv  to  compel  her  to  Popery: 

but  she  continued  to  the  end,  and  nnished  her  life  La  the  fire 

**  Tane  ii—  O  man  In  despenUioa. 

It  was  a  lady's  daughter, 

Of  I'aris  properly. 
Her  mother  her  commanded 

To  mass  that  slie  should  hie : 
O  pardon  me,  dear  mother, 

Her  dauphtcr  dear  did  say, 
Unto  that  filthy  idol 
I  never  can  obey." 
The  remaining  eleven  stanzas  (of  eight  lines)  may  be  found 
in  Evans'r)  Old  Ballads^  i.  135,  ed.  1810.    How  much  of  this 
ditty  (as  well  as  of  Fortune  my  foe)  was  sung  during  the 
present  scene,   I   cannot  pretend  to  determine.     In    7^ 
Chances,  act  iii.  sr.  d.  where  the  old  eds.  have  only  the  stage- 
direction  "  Sons^of  John  Dorrie,**  it  is  certain  th.it  the  wb^e 
of  that  ballad  was  sung. 

4  Fortune,  my  foe,  &c,]  "  Was,"  says  Theobald,  "  the 

beginning  of  an  old  ballad  in  which  were  enumerated  all 

the  miiifortunes  that  fall  upon  mankind  thn»ugh  the  caprice 

of  fortune."    Note  on  The  Cui4om  of  the  Counfny,  act  i.  sc 

1,  where  Fortune,  my  foe  is  again  mentioned,     "fhat  Theo- 

I  bald  derived  this  description  merely  frum  iii;*  own  imagina- 

I  lion,  1  have  little  doubt.    In  the  collection  of  Ballads,  Au:., 

Britisih   Museum,  ('43.   m.  is   a   broadi$ide  entitled  ./2  sweH 

I   S4mnetj  icherrin  tkr  Lover  rxclaimcth  against  Fortune  for  tk« 

,  lo.iS  of  his  Ladies  Favour  almost  past  hope  to  get  it  again^  and 

I  in  the  end  recrice.^  a  con\fortable  anyieer,  and  attains  his  dtistre, 

I  as  may  here  appear.     The  Tune  is.  Fortune,  my  Foe.     It  ex- 

I  lends  to  twenty-two  stanzas  of  four  lines ;  the  first  is  as 

'i  follows :  — 

"  FoHune,  my  foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me  ? 
And  will  thy  favours  never  better  l>e? 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain  ? 
I  And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  again  ?  " 

I  Malono,  who  cites  these  ventes  with  a  slight  variation,  and 
.  without  mentioning  whore  he  found  them,  (note  on  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iiu  sc.  3),  as  al><o  Mr.  Chappell 
!  (^J^ational  English  Airs,  ii.  63),  consider  the  "  Sweet  Sonnet " 
in  question  to  be  the  original  ballad  of  Fortune,  my  /•«,  to 
I  which  our  old  writers  so  frequently  allude.    With  respect 
to  the  words  of  the  title.  The  tune  ii.  Fortune  my  foe,  Mr. 
I  Chappell  observes  to  me  that "  nothing  is  more  c^immoo  ia 
I  reprints  of  ballads  than  to  put  the  name  of  the  tune  the 
same  as  the  ballad  itself;  as  The  Osrmax's  Whittle,  to  tA* 
'  tune  qf  the  Carman**  WkittU^  &c'* 
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VmU,  Oh,  master  Merrythought,  I  am  come 
to  ask  you 
ForgiToness  for  the  wrongs  I  ofTer'd  you. 
And    your  most  rirtuous  son !    they're   infi- 
nite; 
Yet  my  contrition  shall  be  more  than  they  : 
I  do  confess  my  hardness  broke  his  heart. 
For  which  just  Heaven  hath  given  me  pun- 
ishment 
More  than  my  age  can  carry ;  his  wandering 

spirit. 
Not  yet  at  rest,  pursues  me  every  where, 
Crying,  *«  1*11  haunt  thee  for  thy  cruelty." 
My  daughter,  she  is  gone,  I  know  not  how, 
TiUien  invisible,  and  whether  living 
Or  in  [the]  grave,  'tis  yet  uncertain  to  mc. 
Oh,    master    Merrythought,    these     are     the 

weights 
Will  sink  me  to  my  grave  !  forgive  mc,  sir. 
Jfer.  Why,  sir,  I   do   forgive   you;   and  be 
merry; 
And  if  the  wag  in's  lifetime  play'd  the  knave, 
Can  you  forgive  him  too  r 
Vent,  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 
Mer.  Speak  it  again,  and  hecCrtily. 
Veni.  I  do,  sir  ; 
Now,  by  my  soul,  I  do. 

Re-enter  Luce  and  Jasper. 

Mer,  [sings] 

With  that  came  out  hia  paramour  ; 
Bbe  was  as  white  aa  the  lily-duwer : 

Hey,  troul,  truly,  loly ! 
With  that  came  out  her  own  dear  knight ; 
He  was  as  true  an  ever  did  fight,  dtc. 

Sir,  if  you  will  forgive  'em,  clap  their  hands 
together ;  there's  no  more  to  be  said  i'  the  mat- 
ter. 

Vent,  I  do,  I  do. 

CiU  I  do  f tot  like  this.  Peace,  boys  !  Hear  met 
one  of  you :  every  body's  part  is  come  to  an  end  but 
Balph*s,  and  he*s  left  out. 

Boy.  '  Tie  *long  of  yourself,  sir  ;  toe  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  part. 

Cit  Ralph,  come  away !  —  Make  [an  end]  ^  on 
him,  as  you  have  done  of  the  rest,  boys ;  come. 

Wife.  Now,  good  husband,  let  him  come  out  and 
die. 

Cit.  He  shall,  NelL  —  Ralph,  come  away  quickly, 
and  die,  boy  ! 

Boy.  '  TwiU  be  very  ur\fit  he  should  die,  sir,  upon 
no  oeeasion  —  and  in  a  comedy  too, 

Cit.  Take  you  no  care  of  that,  sir  boy ;  is  not  his 
part  at  an  end,  think  you,  when  he's  dead  f  —  Come 
oiooy,  Redph  ! 

Enter  Raxph,  with  a  forked  arrow  through  his 
head, 
Ralph,  When  I  was  mortal,^  this  my  costive 
corps 
Did  lap  up  figs  and  raisins  in  the  Strand ; 

1  Tom  mi\  ^  The  two  words  which  we  have  added  aeem 
ahmlutely  ncceaary  to  the  completion  of  the  sense."  Ed, 
1778.    Compare  the  preceding  uneech  of  the  Citizen. 

9  If  hen  I  ««•  mortal,  &c]  "  This  speech  is  a  |»arody  on 
that  of  the  Gboat  oi  Andrea,  at  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
play  of  JeroDimo: 

<  When  this  eternal  substance  of  my  so<il 
Did  live  iaipriMm*d  in  my  wanton  flesh/  &c."    Rxko, 

YOL.  U  39 


Where  sitting,  I  espied  a  lovely  dame, 

Whose  master  wrought  with  Ungel  ^  and  with 

awl. 
And  underground  he  vamped  many  a  boot. 
Straight  did  her  love  prick  forth  me,  tender 

sprig. 
To  follow  feats  of  arms  in  warlike  wise 
Through   Waltham-dcsert ;  where  I   did  per- 
form 
Many  achievements,  and  did  lay  on  groimd 
Huge  Barbarossa,  that  insulting  giant. 
And  all  his  captives  soon  ^  set  at  liberty. 
Then  honour  prick'd  me  from  my  native  soil 
Into  Moldavia,  where  I  sain'd  the  love 
Of  Pompiona,*  his  bclovld  daughter ; 
But  yet  prov'd  constant  to  the  black-thumVd 

maid 
Susan,  and  scorned  Pompiona's  love ; 
Yet  liberal  I  was,  and  gave  her  pins. 
And  money  for  her  father's  officers. 
I  then  returned  home,  and  thrust  myself 
In  action,  and  by  all  men  chosen  was 
Lord  of  the  May,  where  I  did  flourish  it. 
With  scarfs  and  rings,  and  posy  *  in  my  hand. 
After  this  action  I  preferred  was. 
And  chosen  city-captain  at  Mile- End, 
With  hat  and  feather,  and  with  leading-staff. 
And  train'd  my  men,  and  brought  them  all  off 

clear, 
Save  one  man    that  beray'd  him^  with  the 

noise. 
But  all  these  things  I  Ralph  did  undertake 
Only  for  my  beloved  Susan's  sake. 
Then  coming  home,  and  sitting  in  my  shop 
With  apron  blue,  Death  came  into  my  stall 
To  cheapen  aquavUa  ;  but  ere  I 
Could  take  the  bottle  down  and  fill  a  taste. 
Death  caught  a  pound  of  pepper  in  his  hand, 
And  sprinkled  idl  my  face  and  body  o'er. 
And  in  an  instant  vanished  away. 
Cit.  *Tis  a  pretty  fction,  ifaith. 
Ralph.  Then  took  I  up  my  bow  and  shaft  in 

hand, 
And  wnlk'd  into  Moorfields  to  cool  myself : 
But  there  grim  cruel  Death  met  me  again. 
And  shot  this  forked  arrow  through  my  head ; 
And  now  I  faint  j  therefore  be  warn'd  by  me, 
My  fellows  every  one,  of  forked  heads  ! 
Farewell,  all  you  good  boys  in  merry  London ! 
Ne'er  sliall  we    more    upon    Shrove-Tuesday 

meet, 
And  pluck  down  houses  of  iniquity ;  •  — 

—  who  by  **  Jeronimo  *'  means  The  Spanish  Tragedy  t  see 
note.  p.  374. 

^  Ungel]  or  linfflf^  i.  e.  a  thread  or  thong  used  by  shoe- 
makers and  cobblers. 

*  soon]  Seems  to  have  crept  into  the  text  by  mistake. 

&  Pontpiona]  Old  eds.  here  **Pompana"  and  *'Pompi- 
ana: "  see  note,  p.  396. 

•  j»<wy]  "  Refers,"  says  Weber,  "  to  the  rhymes  which 
Ralph  reads  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  act,"— a  veiy 
doubtful  explanation. 

T  berafd  him]  i.  e.  befouled  himself. 

8  AV'fr  shall  we  mare  upon  Shrove- Tuesdaif  moat, 
JInd  pluck  down  houses  of  iniquity]  '*  They  presently 
(like  rreiiiisos  vpon  Shroue-tue«lay)  take  the  lawe  Into 
their  owno  bandes,  and  due  what  they  list."  Dokker** 
Scuen  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London^  ItJOn,  sif.  F  3.  That  one 
of  ilio  favorite  amuttemeiits  of  the  prentices  on  that  day  con« 
siHted  in  attacking  "  houses  of  iniquity  "  might  be  shewn 
from  various  iMuwages  of  early  writers :  see  fi>r  Instance 
Jfurthward  Ho^  act  iv.  sc.  3,  and  my  note,  — Webstef^ 
Workst  iiL  SSSw 
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My  pain  incrcaBcth ;  —  I  shall  never  more 
Hola  open,  whilst  another  pumps  both  legs, 
Nor  daub  a  satin  gown  with  rotten  eggs ; 
Set  up  a  stake,  oh,  never  more  I  shall ! 
I  die  !  fly,  fly,  my  soul,  to  Grocers'  Hall ! 
Oh,  oh,  oh,  &c.  [Dies. 

Wife.  Well  said,  Ralph.'  do  your  obeiaanee  to 
the  gerUlemen,  atid  go  your  ways:  urell  said, 
Ralph  !      [Ralpu  rises,  makes  obeisance,  and  exit. 

Mer.  Mctbinks  all  we,  thus  kindly  and  unex- 
pectedly reconciled,  should  not  depart  *  with- 
out a  song. 

Vent.  A  good  motion. 

Mer.  Strike  up,  then  ! 

BONO. 
Better  music  ne*er  was  known 
Than  n  quire  of  liearta  in  one. 
Let  each  other,  that  hath  been 
Troubled  with  the  gall  or  opieen, 
Learn  of  us  to  keep  hia  brow 
Sino4»tb  and  plain,  as  ours  are  now  ; 
Sing,  though  be^>re  the  hour  of  dying ; 
Ho  shall  rise,  and  then  be  crying, 
"  Hey,  ho,  *us  nought  but  mirth 
That  keeps  the  body  from  the  earth !  *' 

[Exeunt. 

1  di^pitrt]  i<  e.  part  (as  in  our  old  marriage  service,  —  "  till 
death  us  depart  ")•  »>  the  tiwi  4to.  Other  eds.  "  part  \  ** 
and  so  the  modem  editon,  Weber  excepted. 


Cit.  Come,  Nell,*  shaU  we  got  ihs piay'e  done. 

Wife.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  George,  I  have  more 
manners  than  so  ;  FU  speak  to  these  gentiemenfret, 
—  /  tJiafik  you  all,  gentlemen,  for  your  patience  tmd 
countenatice  to  Ralph,  a  poor  fatherless  child;  and 
if  I  might  see  you  at  my  house,  it  should  go  hard 
but  I  would  have  apottle  of  wine  and  a  pipe  of  to-^ 
baoco  for  you  :  for,  truly,  I  hope  you  do  like  the 
youth,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  truth;  I 
refer  it  to  your  own  discretions,  whether  you  will 
applaud  him  or  no :  for  I  wilt  wink,  and  whilat 
you  shall  do  what  you  will.  I  thank  you  with  aU 
my  heart.  God  give  you  good  night  I  —  Comcf 
George.  [Exeunt, 


t  Cit.  Come,  JfeU,  4cc]  Before  this  speech  in  tbe  old  eds. 
is  "  Epilogus.'* 


I  ought  to  have  noticed  in  the  preflitoiy  matter  to  thti 
play,  —  that  in  Kirk(nan's  collection  of  drolls,  7%$  Woa, 
or  SpoH  upon  Sport,  Part  First,  1679.  (see  p.  158  of  the 
present  work),  is  a  droll  entitled  7%«  EncemUer,  p.  93, 
which  con^idts  of  Ralph's  adventure  with  the  Baitmr,  thoarii 
in  the  Catalogue  at  tJie  end  of  the  volume  it  is  said  to  bs 
taken  from  7^  ffumoms  Xssitfeiiasc 


A  KING  AND  NO   KING.       ^    ^.         .  ^     -^ 

jf  Kaig  and  no  King.  Acted  at  the  Olobe^  by  hi'jt  MaiMtifs  Seruants.  fVntten  by  Franei$  Beamount,  and  lehn  tUehtt, 
Jtt  London  Printed  for  Tnonuts  Waikley^  and  art  to  bee  sold  at  his  shopp--  at  the  Eagle  and  ChUde  in  Brittans-Bursge,  1619. 
4ut.  On  the  title-page  in  a  wood-cut,  which  represents  Arbaces  standing,  with  a  crown  held  in  a  slanting  position  over  hii 
head  by  an  anu  projected  from  a  cloud. 

jf  King  and  no  King.  Acted  at  the  Bla>  ke-Fryam^  by  his  Maieoties  Seruants.  And  now  the  second  time  Printod,  according 
to  tk^  eras  Copie.  Written  by  Pranrit  Beamocat  and  lohn  Fleeher.  London^  Printed  for  Thomas  WaJUUey,  and  aro  to  bo  sold 
at  his  shop  at  the  Eagle  and  Childe  in  Bnttans-Burse,     IG25.  4tu. 

A  King  and  no  King.  Acted  at  the  Bladce-Fryars^  by  his  MaictUrji  Seruants.  And  now  the  third  time  Printed,  according 
totkatrue  Copie. 

Francis  Beamont 


e  Francis  Beamont  ) 
Written  by  \  ^  >  OenL 

(  fohn  FldKktr  ) 


The  Stationer  to  Dramatophtivs. 

A  Play  and  no  Play^  who  this  Bookr  shall  read. 
Will  indgCf  and  weepe^  as  tf  Hvere  done  indeed. 
ly/ndon,  Printed  by  A.  M.  for  Richard  HawkinOy  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  hit  Shop  in  Chancerie  Lane,  neere  Serjeants  /imc 
1631.  4ta 

A  King  and  no  King,  ^c.  And  now  the  fourth  time  printed,  according  to  the  true  Copie,  %lc  ^Couplet  as  before.)  London, 
Frinted  by  E.  Q.for  WiUiam  Leake,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Chancery-lane,  neere  unto  tke  Howies.     163J.  4to. 

A  King  and  Ifo  King,  ^c.  And  now  the  fifth  time  Printed,  according  to  the  true  Copie,  ^c  (Couplet  as  before.)  £911- 
don.  Printed  for  WiUiam  Leak,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  eigne  of  the  Crown  in  Fleet-street,  between  the  two  temple 
Qata,    1655. 4to. 

A  King  and  no  King,  Sec.  And  now  the  fourth  [sic]  time  Printed,  according  to  the  true  Copie,  &c.  (Couplet  as  before.) 
London,  Printed  in  the  Year,  1661.  4to. 

Weber  (who  doubts  the  existence  of  4to.  1635)  mentions  a  4to.  dated  1696,  which  I  have  never  seen,  nor  found  noticed 
by  any  other  writer. 

Tn  the  folio  of  1679. 


A  King  and  JVo  King  was  "  allowed  to  be  acted  in  1611 "  by  Sir  George  Buck  :  see  Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell), 
tiL963.  That  it  wam  written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  conjunction  is  not  to  be  doulited.  *'  If,"  says  VVeher,  "  we 
can  put  any  faith  in  commendatory  verses,  we  uiight  suppose  that  the  plot  was  the  work  of  Fletcher,  and  that  the  inimi- 
table character  of  Hessus  wa.H  produced  by  his  younger  friend,  Beaumont."  Herrick,i  indeed,  in  his  lines  Upon  Master 
Fktdur*s  ineomparabte  plays,  speaks  of,  — 

"  that  high  design 
Of  King  and  AV  King,  and  the  rare  plot  thine ; " 

but  I  Mtpect  that  he  meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  authors  had  invented  the  plot  of  their  piece.  As  to  Earle*a  l  expre»> 
■ion  in  his  verses  On  Master  Beaumont,  — 

"  Where's  such  an  humour  as  thy  Bessus,  pray  ?  " 

it  carries  no  weight  whatever ;  for  he  has  just  before  mentioned 

"  —  thy  Philaster  and  Maid's  Tragedy ;  *' 

in  the  composition  of  which  two  plays  Fletcher  axsuredly  had  a  share.  Weber  thinks  it  probable  "  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  scenes  written  in  verf>e  were  pniduccd  hy  Beaumont." 

This  drama  continued  to  be  very  impular  both  before  and  after  the  Restoration  :S  it  "has  alwavs,"  says  Langbaine 
(whuNe  work  is  dated  1691), ''  been  acted  witli  Applause,  and  has  lately  been  revived  on  our  present  Theatre  with  so  great 
succeas,  that  we  may  justly  say  with  Horace, 

Hec  placuit  somel,  hec  decies  repetita  placebiL" 

Account  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poets,  p.  210. 

The  Editors  of  1778  ob<erve,  *'  Notwiihstandins;  it^  prodigious  merit,  it  has  not  been  performed  for  many  years  past ;  nor 
do  we  find  that  it  ever  received  any  alterations."  Davies  informs  us  that  Garrick  had  prepared  for  the  stage  an  alteration 
of  jf  King  andJfo  King,  and  had  diKtributed  the  various  parts  among  the  performers,  retaining  Arbaces  for  himself;  but 
that  it  was  withdrawn,  mo^it  probably  because  the  manager  feared  that  the  audience  would  bo  offended,  both  at  the  king's 
ardent  passion  for  a  lady  whom  he  suppot^es  to  be  his  sister,  and  at  the  ba^enesa  of  Bessus,  who  is  not  only  a  beaten 


1  See  the  Otmmendatory  Poems  prefixed  to  the  first  vol.  of  the  present  edition, 
s  In  Kirkman's  collection  of  drolb,  The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  SpoH,  Pi 


.  ,  Part  FirH,  1679,  (see  p.  158  of  the  prewnt  work,) 
Is  one  entitled  Forced  Viilour,  p.  87,  made  up  from  7^  Humorous  lieutenant,  but  which  is  wrongly  stated  in  the  Catalogue 
at  the  end  of  tlM  volume  to  be  taken  from  A  King  and  Ifo  King. 
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coward,  but  a  voluntan-  pnndar:  see  Dram,  M'utzcM.  ii.  41.   Garrirk  peems  to  have  judged  wiwiy  In  withdrawins  It: 
Harris,  having  iiia<l«  an  alfcratiiMi  oftiie  play,  produced  it  at  (Jovent-Gardcn  Thciitre  in  1788,  it  was  coldly  received. 

*•  Tate,"  Hays  Weber,  "  \*  supposed  to  liave  intended  his  farce  of  Dakt  and  JVJ»  Duke  as  a  parody  upon  the  pro^ent  play," 
—  a  remark  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Klit*r.s  of  1778,  an-.l  wiiich  shiv.v-i  thtt  thoy  ha'l  never  lixiked  into  the  former 
piece.  The  title  of  j9  Duke  and  JSTo  Dake  wan  doubtless  sii<:ge.sled  by  that  of  the  pre^iit  drama;  but  the  farce  itself  U 
merely  a  nfacimento  of  Sir  A.ston  Cockain's  comedy,  Trappolin  tuppot^d  n  Prince.  Welior  adds  that  "  Dryden  appear*  to 
have  partly  taken  from  A  Kln^  and  .Yo  Kin,^  the  plot  of  his  last  and  nnsucccitsfiil  comedy,  **  Love  Triumphant**  —  an  ob> 
pervatiun  which  he  found  in  the  Bio^rapkia  Dramatica,  TI.e  rcsemblanre,  lutwevor,  between  the  two  play«  ia  ao  allgbL 
that  Dryden'if  aj).«ertiun  in  the  prologue  to  hia  wretched  tragi-aimedy  may  be  allowed  to  pads  unquestioped, 

"  here's  a  rtorj'  which  no  book^  relate, 

Coin'd  from  our  own  old  poet's  addle-pate." 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL i   AND   WORTHY  KNIGHT,  SIR   HENRY  NEVILL 

Worthy  Sir, 

I  present,  or  rather  return  uiito  your  view,  that  which  formerly  hath  been  received 
from  you,  hereby  etfecting  what  you  did  desire.  To  commend  the  work  in  my  unlearned  method, 
were  rather  to  detract  from  it  than  to  give  it  any  lustre.  It  sufficoth  it  hath  your  worship's  ap- 
probation and  patronage,  to  the  commendation  of  Ike  authors,  and  encouragement  of  their  further 
labours :  and  thus  wholly  committing  myself  and  it  to  yoiir  worship's  dispose,  I  rest,  ever  ready 
to  do  you  service,  not  only  in  the  like,  but  in  what  I  may, 

Thomas  Walklby. 


DRAMATIS   TERSON.^. 


Arbaces,  king  of  Iberia. 

TiORANEs,  kins  of  Armenia. 

GoBKiAS,  lord  protector,  father  to  Arbaces. 

Hacukiijs,  a  lord. 

Mardonius,  \  „,„,.:„„ 

Lygones,  father  to  Spaconia. 
Two  Sword-iuen. 


Three  Shop-men. 

Philip. 

Genilemcn,  Attendants,  &.c 

Arawk,  the  queen-mother. 
Panthka,  hi-r  dnuehtcr. 
.*^PACONIA,  dauphter  to  LyoONES. 
Citizens'  Wive-',  Ace."  ^ 


SCENE,  —  During  the  first  act  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  ;  afterwards  the  metropolis  of  Ibehu* 


.  L 


ACT  1. 

SCENE    1,—  The   Camp  of  Arbaces,   on    the 
Frontiers  of  Armenia. 

Enter  Mardonius  and  Be.hsu3. 

Jdar.  Bcssus,  the  king  has  made  a  fair  hand 
on't ;  he  has  ended  the  wars  at  a  blow.  Would 
my  sword  had  a  close  basket-hilt,  to  hold  wine, 
and  the  blade  would  make  knives  !  for  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking. 

Bes.  We  that  are  commanders  shall  do  well 
enough. 

Mar.  Faith,  Bcssus,  such  commanders  as  thou 
may  :  I  had  as  lieve  set  thee  perdu  ^  for  a  pud- 
ding i'  the  dark  as  Alexander  the  Great. 


»  To  the  riffht  vorshipfyl^  &cl  Prefixed  to  the  first  4to. 
If  this  Dedication  was  written  in  iniO,  the  m 'ntion  of*'  the 
ttutkoTB^  and  tAftr  further  labour)) "  \*  ooniewhat  remarkable, 
Beaiimmit  having  died  in  IG15.  The  manucript,  it  would 
wem,  came  into  VValkley'd  hands  without  the  knowledge 
of  Fletcher. 

a  The  old  eds.  at  tlio  rominencenient  of  art  ii.  mark  the 
cnlrame  of  a  wnitinjr  woman  named  .Mantlan-  :  but  no 
mention  of  her  «»ccurs  pl.-ewjiere  .  .-iml  in  my  co|)v  of  4u>. 
1619  the  name  is  Htryck  through  with  a  |>en  hy  a  verv  early 
po.<«es<«or. 

«  perdu]  "  From  the  Frenrli  r»i/«M*  pt-rdu*,  equivalent  to 
tbe  forlorn  lK»i»e  of  the  present  day."  Wcber.  It  ineanu 
here  —  in  ambush. 


Bes.  I  love  these  jests  exceedingly. 

Mar.  1  think  thou  lovcst  'em  better  than 
quarrelling,  Bessus  ;  I'll  say  so  much  i'  thy  be- 
half: and  yet  thou  art  valiant  enough  upon  a 
retreat ;  I  think  thou  wouldst  kill  any  man  that 
stopt  thee,  an  thou  coiildst. 

Bes.  But  w  as  not  this  a  brave  combat,  Mar- 
donius ? 

Mar.  Why,  didst  thou  see't  ? 

Bes.  You  stood  with  me. 

Mar.  I  did  so  ;  but  mcthought  thou  winkedst 
every  blow  they  strake.  Y 

2?ft».  Well,  I  believe  there  are  better  soldiers 
than  I,  that  never  saw  two  ]>rinces  fight  in  lists. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  I  think  so  too,  Bessus, — 
many  a  thousand ;  but,  certainly,  all  that  are 
worse  than  thou  have  seen  as  much. 

Be^.  'Twas  bravely  done  of  our  king. 

Mar.  Yes,  if  he  had  not  ended  the  wars.  Fm 
glad  thou  darest  talk  of  such  dangerous  busi* 
ncases. 

Bes.  To  take  a  prince  prisoner,  in  the  heart 
of  his  own  country,  in  single  combat ! 

Mar.  Sec  how  thy  blood  cruddles  *  at  this  !  I 
think  thou  couldst  be  contented  to  be  beaten  i* 
this  passion. 


♦  cmddlfji]  So  III.'  two  earliest  4(os.     Latter  eds.  '♦  cof* 
dies  i "  and  eo  the  modem  editors,  Weber  excepted. 


cWf?:*'. 


A- 
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Bm.  Shall  I  tell  you  truly? 

Mar,  Ay. 

Bes.  I  could  willingly  venture  for't. 

Mar,  Hum  ;  no  venture  neither,  good  Bessus. 

Bes.  Let  me  not  live,  if  I  do  not  think  'tis  a 
braver  piece  of  service  than  that  I'm  so  famed  for. 

.War.  Why,  art  thou  famed  for  any  valour  ? 

Bes.  Famed  ! »  ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Mar.  I'm  e'en  heartily  glad  on't :  I  have  been 
with  thee  ever  since  thou  camest  to  the  wars, 
and  this  is  the  first  word  that  ever  I  heard  on't. 
Prithee,  who  fames  thee  ? 

Bes.  The  Christian  world. 

Mar.  'Tis  heathen ishly  done  of  'em;  in  my 
conscience,  thou  deservest  it  not. 

Bes.  Yes,  I  ha'  done  good  service. 

Mar.  I  do  not  know  how  thou  maystwait  of 
a  man  in's  chamber,  or  thy  agility  in  shifting 
a  trencher;'  but  otherwise  no  service,  good 
Bessus. 

Bes.  You  saw  me  do  the  service  yourself. 

Mar.  Not  so  hasty,  sweet  Bessus :  where  was 
it  ?  is  the  place  vanished  ? 

Bes.  At  Bessus'  Desperate  Redemption. 

Mar.  Bessus'  *  Desperate  Redemption ! 
Where's  that  ? 

Bes.  There,  where  I  redeemed  the  day;  the 
place  bears  my  name. 

Mar.  Prithee,  who  christened  it  ? 

Bes.  The  soMier.* 

Mar.  If  I  were  not  a  very  merrily  disposed 
man,  what  would  become  of  thee  r  One  that 
had  but  a  grain  of  cholcr  in  the  whole  composi- 
tion of  his  body  would  send  thee  of  an  errand 
to  the  worms  for  putting  thy  name  upon  that 
field :  did  not  I  beat  thee  there,  i*  th'  head  o'  the 
troops,  with  a  truncheon,  because  thou  wouldst 
needs  run  away  \nth  thy  company,  when  we 
should  charge  the  enemy  r 

Bes.  True  ;  but  I  did  not  run. 

ifor.  Right,  Bessus  ;  I  beat  thee  out  on't. 

Bes.  But  came  not  I  up  when  the  day  was 
gone,  and  redceme;^  all  ? 

Mar.  Thou  knowcst,  and  so  do  I,  thou  mean- 
edst  to  fly,  and  thy  fear  making  thee  mistake, 
thou  rannest  upon  the  enemy  ;  and  a  hot  charge 
thou  gavest  ;  as,  I'll  do  thee  right,  thou  art  fu- 
rious in  running  away  ;  and  I  think  we  owe  thy 
fear  for  our  victory.  If  I  were  the  king,  and 
weie  sure  thou  wouldst  mistake  always,  and  run 
away  upon  the  enemy,  thou  shouldst  be  general, 
by  this  light. 

Bes.  You'll  never  leave  this  till  I  fall  foul. 

Mar.  No  more  such  words,  dear  Bessus ;  for 
though  I  have  ever  known  thee  a  coward,  and 
therefore  durst  never  strike  thee,  yet  if  thou 
procecdest,  I  will  allow  thee  valiant,  and  beat 
thee. 

Bes.  Come,  come,®  our  king's  a  brave  fellow. 


1  Famrd]  Theobald  and  VVcber  gave  with  the  firat  4to. 
"  I  famed.'* 

*  of]  i.  e.  on. 

*  a  iremdUr]  i.  e.  a  wooden  platter. 

«  Bejumt]  fiCj  the  fiwt  4to.  Later  rd«.  "At  Be»9U9t" 
and  so  the  modern  editors. 

%  The  tUier]  i.  e.  The  s(»ldicr\-.  Po  the  two  flret  4t0(k 
Other  ed)«.  *•  Tk»  souldiem ; "  and  so  the  modeni  editors, 
Weber  excepiML 

«  L'omtf,  e»m»]  So  the  fimt  4to.  Other  eda.  "  Conifl ;  '* 
and  ao  tba  modem  editors,  Theobald  excepted. 


Mar.  He  is  so,  Bessus ;  I  wonder  how  thoa 
camest  to  know  it.  But,  if  thou  wert  a  man  of 
understanding,  I  would  tell  thee,  he  is  vain- 
glorious and  humble,  and  angry  and  patient,  and 
merry  and  dull,  and  joyful  and  sorrowful,  in  ex- 
tremities, in  an  hour.  Do  not  think  me  thy 
friend  for  this ;  for  if  I  cored  who  knew  it,  thou 
shouldst  not  hear  it,  Bessus.  Here  he  is,  with 
the  prey  in  his  foot. 

Enter  Aebaces,  Tiqranes,  tujo  Gentlemen,  and 
Attendants. 

Arb.  Thy  sadness,  brave  Tigranes,  takes  away 
From  my  full  victory :  am  I  become 
Of  so  small  fame,  that  any  man  should  grieve 
When  I  o'ercome  him  ?    They  that  plac'd  me 

here 
Intended  it  an  honour,  large  enough 
For  the  most  valiant  living,  but  to  dare 
Oppose  me  single,  though  he  lost  the  day. 
What  should  afflict  you  ?  you  are  free  ^  as  I ; 
To  be  my  prisoner,  is  to  be  more  free 
Than  you  were  formerly :  and  never  think, 
The  man  I  held  worthy  to  combat  me 
Shall  be  us'd  servilely.     Thy  ransom  is, 
To  take  my  only  sister  to  thy  wife ; 
A  heavy  one,  Tigranes ;  for  she  is 
A  lady  that  the  neighbour-princes  send 
Blanks  to  fetch  home.^     I  have  been  too  unkind 
To  her,  Tigranes  :  she  but  nine  years  old, 
I  left  her,  and  ne'er  saw  her  since  ;  your  wars 
Have  held  me  long,  and  taught  me,  though  a 

youth, 
The  wtiy  to  victory ;  she  was  a  pretty  child ; 
Then  I  was  little  better  ;  but  now  fame 
Cries  loudly  on  her,  and  my  messengers 
Make  me  believe  she  is  a  miracle. 
She'll  make  you  shrink,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke 
But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes. 

Ti(/r.  Is't  the  course  of 
Iberia  to  use  their*  prisoners  thus  ? 
Had  fortune  thrown  my  name  above  Arbaces*, 
I  should  not  thus  have  talk'd  ;  for  '"  in  Armenia 
We  hold  it  base.    You  should  have  kept  your 

temper 
Till  you  saw  home  again,  where  'tis  the  fashion. 
Perhaps,  to  brag. 

Arb.  Be  you  my  witness,  earth. 
Need  I  to  brag  r     Doth  not  this  captive  prince 
Speak  mo  sufficiently,  and  all  the  acts 
That  I  have  ^^Tought  upon  his  suffering  land  r 
Should  I,  then,  boast  ?     Where  lies  that  foot  of 

ground 
Within  his  whole  realm,  that  I  have  not  pass'd. 
Fighting  and  conquering  ?     Far,  then,  from  me 
Be  ostentation.     1  could  tell  the  world. 
How  I  have  laid  his  kingdom  desolate 
By  this  sole  ann,  propt  by  divinity ; 


7  you  art  free]  So  all  the  4tai.  Folio  of  1679  "  fou  are  aa 
free ;  '*  which  VVebnr  gave,  the  other  modem  editors  print- 
injf,  "yo»'re  ns/rf«." 

8  jf  ladv  thai  the  neighbour-princet  aemd 
Blanks  to  fetch  AomeJ  "  That  ia,  she  is  of  sach  i 


beauty,  that  n>  ighlHmr  princes,  in  order  to  obtain  ber  for  a 
wife,  9cnd  blank  bono!*  to  Arbaces  to  be  filled  up  with 
whatever  conditions  he  shall  please  •  insert."    Webbb. 

»  thfir]  Altered  unnecessarily  to  "her"  by  the  Editoii 
of  1778 ;  and  m  Wcbcr. 

10  talk'd :  for]  S)  the  flmt  Ho.  Other  edf.  *'  tdlk'd,  air ;  >* 
and  so  the  inudern  editors,  Weber  excepted. 
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Stript  him  out  of  his  glories ;  and  have  sent 
The  pride  of  a^  his  youth  to  people  graves  ; 
And  made  his  virgins  languish  for  their  loves  ; 
If  I  would  hrag.     Should  I,  that  have  the  power 
To  teach  the  neighbour-world  humility, 
Mix  with  vain- glory  ? 

Mar,  Indeed,  this  is  none  !  [Aside* 

Arb.  Tigranes,  no  ;  did  I  but  take  delight 
To  stretch  my  deeds,  as  others  do,  on  words, 
I  could  amaze  my  hearers.   ^'V>-^    "-^^  -ift'  ^  ^ 

Mar.  So  you  do.  '       [Aside. 

Arb.  But  he  shall  wrong  his  and  my  modesty. 
That  thinks  me  apt  to  boast :  after  an  act 
Fit  for  a  god  to  do  upon  his  foe, 
A  little  glory  in  a  soldier's  mouth 
Is  well- becoming  ;  be  it  far  from  vain. 

Mar.  'Tis   pity  that   valour  should  be  thus 
drunk.  [Aside. 

Arb.  1  offer  you  my  Bister ;  and  you  answer, 
I  do  insult ;  a  lady  that  no  suit, 
Nor  treasure,  nor  thy  crown,  could  purchase 

thee. 
But  that  thou  fought'st  with  me. 

Tipr.  Though  this  be  worse 
Than  that  you  spake  before,  it  strikes  me  not ;  * 
But  that  you  tlunk  to  over-grace  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister  troubles  me. 
I  would  give  worlds  for  ransoms,  were  they 

mine, 
Kather  than  have  her. 

Arb.  See,  if  I  insult. 
That  am  the  conqueror,  and  for  a  ransom 
Offer  rich  treasure  to  the  conquenid, 
Which  he  refuses,  and  I  bear  liis  scorn  ! 
It  cannot  be  self-flattery  to  say. 
The  daughters  of  your  country,  set  by  her. 
Would  see  their  shame,  run  home,  and  blush 

to  death 
At  their  own  foulness.'    Yet  she  is  not  fair. 
Nor  beautiful ;  those  words  express  her  not : 
They  say,  her  looks  have  something  excellent, 
That  wants  a  name.     Yet  were  she  odious,^ 
Her  birth  deserves  the  empire  of  the  world  ; 
Sister  to  such  a  brother,  that  hath  ta*cn 
Victory  prisoner,  and  throughout  the  earth 
Carries  her  bound,  and  should  ho  let  her  loose, 
She  durst  not  leave  him.     Nature  did  her  wrong. 
To  print  continual  conquest  on  her  cheeks, 
And  make  no  man  worthy  for  her  to  take,^ 
But  me,  that  am  too  near  her  ;  and  as  strangely 
She  did  for  me.     But  you  will  think  I  brag. 

Mar.  I  do,  I'll  be  sworn.  Thy  valour  and  thy 
passions  severed  would  have  made  two  excellent 
fellows  in  their  kinds.  I  know  not  whether  I 
should  be  sorry  thou  art  so  valiant,  or  so  pas- 
sionate :  would  one  of  'em  were  away  !    [Aside. 

Tigr.  Do  I  refuse  her,  that  I  doubt  her  worth  ? 
Were  she  as  virtuous  as  she  would  be  thought ; 
So  perfect,  that  no  one  of  her  own  sex 


1  me  not]  Weber  gave  with  the  first  4to.  "  wot  me." 

s  foulness]  i.  e.  ugliness. 

3  That  winu  a  name.  Yet  were  the  odunu]  Weber  fol- 
lowed the  pointing  of  the  first  4io.  — 

'*  That  wants  a  name  yet.    Were  she  odious,'* 
wbicli.  he  sajrs,  "ia^uch  better"  than  that  of  the  other 
•da.    I  think  not 

«  take]  Though  Theobald  had  rightly  given  this  reading 
ftom  the  two  eariiest  4toc,tbe  Editorrof  1778  piefened  the 
€Oinipt  lecUon  **  taste  " .' 


Could  find  a  want ;  had  she  so  tempting  fair. 
That  she  could  wish  it  off,  for  damning  souli ;  * 
1  would  pay  any  ransom,  twenty  lives, 
Rather  than  meet  her  married  in  my  bed. 
Perhaps  I  have  a  love,  where  I  have  fix'd 
Mine  eyes,  not  to  be  mov'd,  and  she  on  me ; 
I  am  not  fickle. 

Arb.  Is  that  all  the  cause  ? 
Think  you,  you  can  so  knit  yourself  in  love 
To  any  other,  that  her  searching  sight 
Cannot  dissolve  it  ?     So,  before  you  tried. 
You  thought  yourself  a  match  for  me  in  fight. 
Trust  me,  Tigranes,  she  can  do  as  mi^ch 
In  peace  as  I  in  war  ;  she'll  conquerUoo  : » 
You  shall  sec,  if  you  have  the  powertor 'stand 
The  force  of  her  swift  looks.     If  you  dislike, 
I'll  send  you  home  with  love,  and  name  your 

ransom 
Some  other  way ;  but  if  she  be  your  choice, 
She  frees  you.     To  Iberia  you  must. 

Tigr.  Sir,  I  have  learn' d  a  prisoner's  suffer- 
ance. 
And  will  obey.     But  give  me  leave  to  talk 
In  private  with  some  friends  before  I  go. 

Arb.  Some  two  '  await  him  forth,  and  see  him 
safe ; 
But  let  him  freely  send  for  whom  he  please. 
And  none  dare  to  disturb  his  conference  ; 
I  will  not  have  him  know  what  bondage  is. 
Till  he  be  free  from  me. 

[ExU  Tigranes,  with  two  Attendants. 
This  prince,  Mardonius, 
Is  full  of  wisdom,  valour,  all  the  graces 
Man  can  receive. 

Mar.  And  yet  you  conquer'd  him. 

Arb.  And  yet  I  conquer'd   him,  and   could 
have  done't 
Hadst  thou  joined  with  him,  though  thy  name 

in  arms 
Be  great.     Must  all  men  that  are  virtuous 
Think    suddenly    to    match    themselves  with 

me  ? 
I  conquer'd  him,  and  bravely  ;  did  I  not  ? 

Bes.  An  please  your  majesty,  I  was  afraid  at 
first 

Mar.  When  wert  thou  other  ? 

Arb.  Of  what  ? 

Bes.  That  you  would  not  have  spied  your 
best  advantages  ;  for  your  majesty,  in  my  opin- 
ion, lay  too  high  ;  methinks,  under  favour,  you 
should  have  lain  thus. 

Mar.  Like  a  tailor  at  a  wake. 

Bes.  And  then,  if 't  please  your  majesty  to 

remember  at  one  time by  my  troth,  I  wished 

myself  wi'  you. 

6  Could  jfiTtd  a  loant ;  had  the  so  tempting  fair. 
T%at  skf  could  leish  it  off ^  for  damning  souis]  So  all  tile 
old  ed«.,  except  tlie  finrt  4to.,  in  which  the  lines  are  slightly 
corrupted.    Theobald  printed, — 

"  Could  find  a  vant ;  were  she  so  tempting  faatf**  tte. 
The  Editors  of  1778  gave,  — 

"  Could  find  a  vant  nhe  had  ;  so  tempting  fmr,**  fcc 
and  Weber  adopted  their  alteration  !  The  word  fair  as  a 
substantive,  in  the  sense  of— beauty,  is  very  camnxm  in  our 
early  writen  (e.  g.  "  Demetrius  loves  your  fair."  Bbake- 
speore's  Midsummer-^TigWs  Dream^  act  i.  ac  1.;,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  paasafte  Is,  —  Had  she  so  tempting  a  beauQr 
that  she  could  wish  it  away,  for  the  fear  of  damning  aoula. 

•  two]  8o  the  first  4to.    Other  eda.  "  ta"    The  i 
editors  print  "  do  " ! 
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Ifor.  By  my  troth,  thou  wouldst  ha'  stunk 
'em  both  out  o'  the  KJats. 

Arb,  What  to  do  ? 

Be».  To  put  your  majesty  in  mind  of  an  occa- 
sion :  you  lay  thus,  and  Tigranes  falsified  a  blow 
at  your  log,  which  you,  by  doing  thus,  avoided ; 
but,  if  you  had  whipped  up  your  leg  thus,  and 
reached  him  on  the  ear,  you  had  made  the 
blood- royal  run  about  his  head. 

Mar,  What  country  fence-school  didst  thou 
learn  that  at } 

Arb.  Puff !  *  did  not  I  take  him  nobly  ? 

Mar.  Why,  you  did,  and  you  have  talk'd 
enough  on't. 

Arb.  Talk'd 'enough! 
Will  you  confine  my  words  ?    By  heaven  and 

earth, 
I  were  much  better  be  a  king  of  beasts 
Than  such  a  people  !     If  I  had  not  patience 
Above  a  god,  I  should  be  call'd  a  tyrant 
lliroughout  the  world :  they  will  offend  to  death 
Each  minute.     Let  me  hear  thee  speak  again, 
And  thou  art  earth  again.     Why,  this  is  like 
Tigranes'  speech,  that  needs  would  say  I  bragg'd. 
Bcssus,  he  said,  I  bragg'd. 

Bes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Arb.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ? 
By  all  the  world,  I'm  grown  ridiculous 
To  my  own  subjects.    Tie  me  to  a  chair. 
And  jest  at  me  !  but  I  shall  make  a  start. 
And  punish  some,  that  others  may  take  heed 
How  they  are  haughty.     Who  will  answer  me  ? 
He  said,  I  boasted.     Speak,  Mardonius, 
Did  I  ?    He  will  not  answer.     Oh,  my  temper  ! 
I  give  you  thanks  above,  that  taught  my  heart 
Patience  j  I  can  endure  his  silence.    What,  will 

none 
Vouchsafe  to  give  mo  answer  ?  ^  am  I  grown 
To  such  a  poor  respect  ?  or  do  you  mean 
To  break  my  wind  r    Speak,  speak,  some  one 

of  you, 
Or  else,  by  heaven 

First.  GetU.  So  please  your 

Arb,  Monstrous  !' 
I  cannot  be  heard  out ;  they  cut  me  off, 
As  if  I  were  too  saucy.     I  will  live 
In  woods,  and  talk  to  trees ;  they  will  allow  mo 
To  end  what  I  begin.    ITie  meanest  subject 
Can  find  a  freedom  to  discharge  his  soul. 
And  not  I.    Now  it  is  a  time  to  speak. 
I  hearken. 

Fir»t  Gent.  May  it  please 

Arb.  I  mean  not  you  ; 
Did  not  I  stop  you  once  ?  but  I  am  grown 
To  talk  but  idly :  let  another  speak.^ 


»  Puff]  Firat  4ta  "  Puft."  Other  eda.  "  Pish  ; "  and  so 
Um  modern  editon,  —  Weber  excepted,  who  printed  **  Puff." 
Bee  note,  next  column. 

s  Talked]  So  the  folio  of  IC79.  Weber  gave  —  with  the 
4toe.,  "  Talk." 

3  answer]  The  first  4to.  has  "  audience  j "  which  W^ber 
gave,  observing  that  the  (itber  eds.  "  unnecestvrihi "  read 
"  answer."    Unnecessarily  !    Arbaces  is  urging  them,  not 
to  listen,  but  to  speak  to  hun. 
*  but  I  am  grown 

TttattthUidl^t  let  another  speak]  The  flm4to.,— 
*^ but  Tarn  grmtne 
T9  talke,  ha  I  desire,  let  another  speake." 
Other  eda.  (with  a  very  trifling  variety  of  spelling),— 


I       See.  Gent.  I  hope  your  majesty 

Arb.  Thou  drawl'st*  thy  words 
That  I  must  wait  an  hour,  where  other  men 
Can  hear  in  instants  :  throw  your  words  away 
Quick  and  to  purpose  ;  I  have  told  you  this. 

Bes.  An't  please  your  majesty 

Arb.  Wilt  thou  devour  me  }    This  is  such  a 
rudeness 
As  yet  you  never  shew'd  me :  and  I  want 
Power  to  command  too ;  *  else  Mardonius 
Would  speak  at  my  request.     Were  you  my 

king. 
I  would  have  answer'd  at  your  word,  Mardo- 
nius : 
I  pray  you,  speak,  and  truly ;  did  I  boast  ? 
Mar.  Truth  will  offend  you. 
Arb.  You  take  all  great  care 
What  will  offend  me,  when  you  dare  to  utter 
Such  things  as  these. 

Mar.  You  told  Tigranes,  you  had  won  his  land 
With  that  sole  arm,  propt  by  divinity  : 
Was  not  that  bragging,  and  a  wrong  to  us, 
That  daily  ventur'd  lives  ? 
Arb.  Oh,  that  thy  name 
Were  great  as  mine  !   would  I  had  paid  my 

wealth, 
It  were  as  great,  as  I  might  combat  thee ! 
I  would  through  all  the  regions  habitable 
Search  thee,  and,  having  found  thee,  with  my 

sword 
Drive  thee  about  the  world,  till  I  had  met 
Some  place  that  yet  man's  curiosity 
Hath  miss'd  of ;  there,  there  would  I  strike  thee 

dead: 
Forgotten  of  mankind,  such  funeral  rites 
As  beasts  would  give  thee,  thou  shouldst  have. 

Bes.  The  king 
Bages  extremely :  shall  we  slink  away  ? 
He'll  strike  us. 

Sec.  Gent.  Content. 

Arb.  There  1  would  make  you  know,  'twas 
this  sole  arm. 
I  grant,  you  were  my  instruments,  and  did 
As  I  commanded  you  ;  but  'twas  this  arm 
Mov'd  you  like  wheels;    it  mov'd  you  as  it 

pleas' d. 
Whither  slip  you  now  ?  what,  are  you  too  good 
To  wait  on  me  }    Puff !  ^  I  had  need  have  tem- 
per, 

"  but  I  am  growM 
To  baike,  but  I  defie,  let  another  epeake." 
Theobald  gave,  from  Seward's  conjecture,  **  To  talk  but 
idly,-'  —  (i.  e.  in  vaia,  ineffectually,  without  being  heeded), 
an  emendation  which  is  also  found  in  a  very  old  hand  on  ths 
margin  of  a  copy  of  the  first  Ato.y  novo  in  my  possession^  and 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  genuine  text.  The  Editors  of 
1778  printed,  — 

"  But  J  am  ffrown 

To  talk !   But  J  defy Let  another  speak ; "  — 

and  Weber  adopted  the  lection  of  the  first  4to.!  — their 
notes  on  the  passage  being  of  the  most  extravagant  ab- 
surdity. 

ft  drawPst]  Three  of  the  4toe.  and  the  folio  of  1679  have 
by  a  nMsprinl  "  drawest ;"  which  Weber  gave ! 

«  too]  JSo  all  the  old  eds.,  except  the  first  4ux,  which  has 
"  mee."    Weber  chose  to  print  "  ye." 

7  Puff]  So  ail  the  old  eds.,  except  the  first  4t^,  which 
omits  it.  The  Editors  of  1778  pUced  irBeCWeen  brackets 
(as  it  is  given  in  all  the  old  eds.  after  the  second  4to.),  pro 
nouncing  it  to  be  a  stage- direction.  Weber  also  considered 
it  to  be  such,  and  omitted  it,  —  having  forgotten  that  in  «^pr#- 
ceding  passage  (^ee  note,  preceding  column)  he  had  j — '"' 
"FuS^*  as  a  portion^  the  text! 
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[act  I. 


That  rule  guch  people  ;  I  have  nothing  left 
At  my  own  choice  :  I  would  I  might  be  private  ! 
Mean  men  enjoy  themselves  ;  but  'tis  our  curse 
To  have  a  tumult,  that,  out  of  their  loves, 
Will  wait  on  us,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
Go»  get  you  gone  !     Why,  here  they  stand  like 

death ; 
My  words  move  nothing. 

First  Gent.  Must  we  go  ? 

Bea.  I  know  not. 

Arb,  I  pray  you,  leave  me,  sirs.     I'm  proud 
of  this. 
That  you  will  be  intreated  from  my  sight. 

[Exeunt  two  Gentlemen,  Bessus,  and  At- 
tendants.    Maudunius  is  (joing  out. 
Why,  now  they  leave  me  all !  —  Mardonius  ! 

Mar.  Sir? 

Arb.  Will  you  leave  me  quite  alone  r   me- 
thinks. 
Civility  should  teach  you  more  than  this, 
If  I  were  but  your  friend.    Stay  here,  and  wait. 

Mar.  Sir,  shall  I  speak  ? 

Arb.  Why,  you  would  now  tliink  much 
To  be  denied  ;  but  I  can  scarce  intreat 
What  I  would  have.     Do,  speak. 

Mar.  But  will  you  hear  me  out  ? 

Arb.  With  me  you  article,'  to  talk  thus.  Well, 
I  will  hear  you  out. 

Mar.  [kneels.]  Sir,  that  I  have  ever  lov'd  you. 
My  sword  hath  spoken  for  me ;  that  I  do, 
If  it  be  doubted,  I  dare  call  an  oath, 
A  great  one,  to  my  witness  ;  and  were 
You  not  my  king,  from  amongst  men  I  should 
Have  chose  you  out,  to  love  above  the  rest ; 
Nor  can  this  challenge  thanks ;  for  my  own  sake 
I  should  have  done  it,*  because  I  would  have 

lov'd 
The  most  deserving  man,  for  so  you  are. 

Arb.  [raininff  him.\  Alas,  Mardonius,  rise  !  you 
snail  not  kneel : 
We  all  are  soldiers,  and  all  venture  lives  ; 
And  where   there   is   no   difference   in    men's 

worths, 
Titles  are  jests.     Who  can  outvalue  thee  ? 
Mardonius,  thou  host  lov'd  me,  ajid  hast  wrong ; 
Thy  love  is  not  rewarded  ;  but  believe 
It  shall  be  better  :  more  than  friend  in  arms. 
My  father  and  my  tutor,  good  Mardonius  ! 

Mar.  Sir,  you  did  promise  you  would  hear 
me  out. 

Arb.  And  so  I  will;  speak  freely,  for  from 
thee 
Nothing  can  come  but  worthy  things  and  true. 

Mar.  Though  you  have  all  this  worth,  you 
•    hold  some  qualities 
That  do  eclipse  your  virtues. 

Arb.  Eclipse  my  virtues  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  your  passions,  which  are  so  man- 
ifold, that  they  appear  even  in  this :  when  I 
commend  you,  you  hug  me  for  that  truth  ; 
when  I  speak  your  faults,  you  make  a  start,  and 
fly  the  hearing.     But * 

»  With  tne  you  article]  Theobald  printed  (for  the  better 
doubtle:*}',  but  wiiJiuut  any  authority),  "  Yott  articU  with 

UM." 

t  done  it]  So  iho  folio  of  KHQ.  The  firit  4to,  "  doted  : " 
which  Weber  adopted.    The  other  4toii.  *•  done  " 

»  wkei^  igpcnk  pour  faulu,  you.  tnake  a  gUzrL,  and  fiy  tk* 
hettring.    Bid—]  Tbo  fir^t  4tu.  has  •'  when  J  sftdt  of  your 


Arb.  When  you  commend  me !     Oh,  thmt  I 

should  live 
To  need  such  commendations  !     If  my  deeds 
Blew  not  my  praise  themselves  about  the  earth, 
I  were  most  wretched.     Spare  your  idle  praise : 
If  thou  didst  mean  to  flatter,  and  shouldst  utter 
Words  in  my  praise  that  thou  thought'st  impu- 
dence, 
My  deeds  should  make  'em  modest.    When  joa 

praise, 
I  hug  you  !  'tis  so  false,  that,  wert  thou  worthy. 
Thou  shouldst  receive  a  death,  a  glorious  death. 
From  me.    But  thou  shalt  undcrsund  thy  bes ; 
For,  shouldst  thou  praise  me  into  heaven,  and 

there 
Leave    me    inthron'd,    I   would    despise  thee 

though* 
As  much  as  now,  which  is  as  much  as  dust, 
Because  I  see  thy  envy. 

Mar.  However  you  will  use  me  after,  yet. 
For  your  own  promise-sake,  hear  me  the  resL 

Arb.  I  will ;  and  after  call  unto  the  winds. 
For  they  sliall  lend  as  large  an  ear  as  I 
To  what  you  utter.     Speak. 

Mar.  Would  you  but  leave 
These  hasty  tempers,  which  I  do  not  say 
Take  from  you  all  your  worth,  but  darken  'em,* 
Then  you  would**  shine  indeed.  I 

Arb.  Well. 

Mar.  Yet  I  would  have  you  keep  some  pas-  j 
sions,  lest  men  should  take  you  tor  a  god,  your  , 
virtues  are  such. 

Arb.  Why,  now  you  flatter. 

Mar.  I  never  understood  the  word.  Were 
you  no  king,  and  free  from  these  wild  moods, 
should  I  choose  a  companion  for  wit  and  pleas- 
ure, it  sliould  be  you ;  or  for  honesty  to  inter- 
change my  bosom  with,  it  should  be  you ;  or 
wisdom  to  give  me  counsel,  I  would  pick  out 
you  ;  or  valour  to  defend  my  reputation,  still  I 
would  tind  out  you,  for  you  are  fit  to  fight  for 
all  tlic  world,  if  it  could  come  in  question. 
Now  1  have  spoke  :  consider  to  yourself,  find 
out  a  use ;  if  so,  then  what  shall  fall  to  me 
is  not  material. 

Arb.  Is  not  material !    more  than  ten  such 
lives 
As  mine,  Mardonius.     It  was  nobly  said ; 
Thou  hast  spoke  truth,  and  boldly  such  a  truth 
As  might  ottcnd  another.     I  have  been 
Too  passionate  and  idle;  thou  shalt  sec 
A  swilt  amendment.     But  I  want  those  parts 

faulUj**  &c.  Other  eds.  "  but  vhen  I  speak  your  fautU,** 
&c. ;  and  so  the  nmdpni  ediiurs,  Weber  excepted.  Thoo- 
bahl  printed  '•  and  fiij  the.  hrarins;  out." 

<  tJu)u^h\  "  'I'ius,''  says  Weber,  "  i^5  the  text  of  the  oldest 
quarto.^'  ll  happens  to  be  the  reading  of  errry  one  of  the  old 
eds.  Theobald  and  tbe  editors  of  1778  printed  "  tl»en,»*  — 
rightly,  I  suspect ;  for  in  my  copy  of  the  firrft  4to.  "  lhmi|rh  " 
isi  t>tnirk  through  with  a  pen,  aiid  *'  then  "  written  on  the 
margin  in  a  vco'  "Id  hand. 

5  worth  ...  'fflij  Theobald  'at  Sympsion'8  AuggeMion) 
gave  "  rcorik  .  .  .  it ; "  and  80  the  Editors  of  1778.     Weber 
printed  "  worths  . . .  Vm."    But  compare  Pkilatter , 
"  And  taste  the  waters  of  tlie  springs  as  sweet 
As  ^twus  before."  —  p.  175. 

Similar  ungranimatical  paiwafrBs  occur  in  various  early 
writers.  Let  it  be  ob>ervea  too,  that  in  the  preceding  lage 
Mardonius  Kays  to  Arbaces,  "Though  you  have  ail  tkis 
icortA,"  &c. 

«  would]  So  the  two  e&rUett  4l08.  Other  eds.  ••  will  i  •• 
and  so  tbe  modem  editofs. 
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Tou  praise  me  for :  I  fight  for  all  the  world ! 
Give  thee  a  sword,  and  thou  wilt  go  as  far 
Beyond  me  as  thou  art  beyond  in  years  ; 
I  know  thou  dars't  and  wUt.     It  troubles  me 
That  I  should  use  so  rough  a  phrase  to  thee ; 
Impute  it  to  my  folly,  what  thou  wilt. 
So  thou  wilt  pardon  mo.    That  thou  and  I 
Should  differ  thus  ! 

Mar.  Why,  *tis  no  matter,  sir. 

Arb.  Faith,  but  it  is :  but  thou  dost  ever  take 
All  things  I  do  thus  patiently ;  for  which 
I  never  can  requite  thee  but  with  love,' 
And  that  thou  shalt  be  sure  of.    Thou  and  I 
Have  not  been  merry  lately :  pray  thee,  tell  me, 
Where  hadst  thou  that  same  jewel  in  thine  ear.^ 

Mar,  WTiy,  at  the  taking  of  a  town. 

Arb,  A  wench, 
Upon  my  life,  a  wench,  Mardonius, 
Gave  thee  that  jewel. 

Mar,  Wench  !  they  respect  not  me ;  I'm  old 
and  rough,  and  every  limb  about  mc,  but  that 
which  should,  grows  stiifer.  I'  those  businesses 
I  I  may  swear  I  am  truly  honest ;  for  I  pay  just- 
ly for  what  I  take,  and  would  bo  glad  to  be  at 
a  certainty. 

Arb.  Why,  do  the  wenches  encroach  upon 
thee? 

Jfor.  Ay,  by  this  light,  do  they. 

Arb,  Didst  thou  sit  at  an  old  rent  with  *em  r 

Mar.  Yes,  faith. 

Arb.  And  do  they  improve  themselves  r 

Mar,  Ay,  ten  shiliinf^s  to  mc,  every  new  young 
fisUow  they  come  ac<iuainted  with. 

Arb,  How  canst  live  oii't  r 

Mar,  Why,  I  think  I  must  petition  to  you. 

Arb,  Thou  shalt  take  'em  up  at  my  price. 

Re-enter  tioo  Gentlemen  and  Bbssus. 

Mar,  Your  price ! 

Arb,  Ay,  at  the  king's  price. 

Mar,  That  may  be  more  than  I'm  worth. 

First  Gent.  Is  he  not  merry  now  ? 

Sec.  Gmt.  I  think  not. 

Bea,  He  is,  he  is  :  we'll  shew  ourselves. 

Arb.  Bessus  !  I  thought  you  had  been  in  Ibe- 
ria by  this ;  I  bade  you  haste  ;  Gobrias  will  want 
entertainment  for  me. 

Bes.  An't  please  your  majesty,  I  have  a  suit. 

Arb.  Is't  not  lousy,  Bc^sus  ?  what  is't  ? 

Bts,  1  am  to  carry  a  lady  with  me 

Arb.  Then  thou  hast  two  suits. 

Bes.  And  if  I  can  prefer  her  to  the  lady  Pan- 
thea,  your  majesty's  sister,  to  learn  fashions,  as 
her  friends  term  it,  it  will  be  worth  something 
to  me. 

Arb.  So  many  nights'  lodgings  as  'tis  thither  ; 
will't  not? 

Bea,  I  know  not  that,  sir ;  but  gold  I  shall  be 
sure  of. 

Arb.  Why,  thou  shalt  bid  her  entertain  her 
from  me,  so  thou  wilt  resolve  me  one  thing. 

Bes.  If  I  can. 


1  tkatMrnajnadintkinteor]  When  tliifl  play  wm  written, 
it  M-ao  cuRUHnary  for  men  to  wear  ear-ring:?.  The  faxhiun 
iiidceJ  prevailed  loncartcr:  in  Wychfrlcy'ti  Plam  DeaUr^ 
art  ii.  it.  9,  Manly  aayii  to  Olivia,  **  Wm  it  the  giinptiwder 
fip.<t  on  hi«  hand,  or  the  jewel  in  ku  ear^  that  |iurchaaed  your 
heart .'  »* 


Arb.  Faith,  'tis  a  very  disputable  question; 
and  yet  I  think  thou  canst  decide  it. 

Bes.  Your  majesty  has  a  good  opinion  of  my 
understanding. 

Arb.  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  it :  'tis, 
whether  thou  be  valiant. 

Bes.  Somebody  has  traduced  me  to  you.  Do 
you  see  this  sword,  sir  ?  [Draws. 

Arb.  Yes. 

Bes.  If  I  do  not  make  my  back -biters  eat  it 
to  a  knife  within  this  week,  say  I  am  not  valiant. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mes.  Health  to  your  majesty.  [Delivers  a  letter. 

Arb.  From  Gobrias  ? 

Mes.  Yes,  sir. 

Arb.  How  does  he  ?  is  he  well  ? 

Mes,  In  perfect  health. 

Arb.  Take  that  for  thy  good  news.  — 

[Gives  money, 
A  trustier  servant  to  his  prince  there  lives  not 
Thau  is  y:ood  Gobrias.  [Reads, 

First  Gent.  The  king  starts  back. 

Mar.  His  blood  goes  back  as  fast. 

Sec.  Gent.  And  now  it  comes  again. 

Mar.  He  alters  strangely. 

Arb.  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  on  me  :  be  it  far 
From  me  to  struggle  !     K  my  secret  sins 
Have  pull'd  this  curse  upon  me,  lend  me  tears 
Enow  to  wa-sh  mc  white,  that  I  may  feel 
A  child-like  innocence  within,  my  breast : 
Which  once  perform'd,  oh,  give  me  leave  to 

stand 
As  fix'd  as  Constancy  herself;  my  eyes 
Set  here  unmov'd,  regardless  of  the  world. 
Though  thousand  miseries  encompass  me ! 

Mar.  This  is  strange.  —  Sir,  how  do  you  ? 

Arb.  Mardonius,  my  mother 

Mar.  Is  she  dead  ? 

Arb.  Alas,  she's  not  so  happy  !     Thou  dost 
know 
How  she  hath  labour' d,  since  my  father  died. 
To  take  by  treason  hence  this  loathdd  life, 
That  would  but  be  to  serve  her.    I  have  par- 
don'd, 
And  pardon'd,  and  by  that  have  made  her  fit 
To  practise  new  sins,  not  repent  the  old. 
She  now  had  hir'd  a  slave  to  come  from  thence, 
And  strike  me  here ;  whom  Gobrias,  sifting  out, 
Took,  and  condemn' d,  and  executed  there, 
The  carefuU'st  servant !     Heaven,  let   me  but 

live 
To  pay  that  man  !     Nature  is  poor  to  me. 
That  will  not  let  me  have  as  many  deaths 
As  are  the  times  that  he  hath  sav'd  my  life, 
That  I  might  die  'em  over  all  for  him. 

Mar.  Sir,  let  her  bear  her  sins  on  her  own 
head ; 
Vex  not  yourself. 

Arb.  What  will  the  world 
Conceive  of  me  ?  with  whatT  unnatural  sins 
Will  they  suppose  me  laden,  when  my  life 
Is  sought  by  her  that  gave  it  to  the  world  ? 
But  yet  he  writes  me  comfort  here  :  my  sister, 
He  i«ays,  is  grown  in  beauty  and  in  grace. 
In  all  the  innocent  virtues  that  become 
A  tender  spotless  maid ;  she  stains  her  cheeks 
With  mourning  tears,  to  purge  her  mother*! 
iU; 
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[act  n. 


And  'mongst   that    sacred    dew  she  mingles 

prayers, 
Her  pure  oblations,  for  my  safe  return.  — 
If  I  have  lost  the  duty  of  a  son, 
If  any  pomp  or  vanity  of  state 
Made  me  forget  my  natural  offices, 
Nay,  farther,  if  I  have  not  every  night 
Expostulated  with  my  wandering  thoughts, 
If  au;;ht  unto  my  parent  they  have  err'd. 
And  caird  'em  back ;  do  you  direct '  her  arm 
Unto  this  foul  dissembling  heart  of  mine  : 
But  if  I  have  been  just  to  her,  send  out 
Your  power  to  compass  me,  and  hold  me  safe 
From  searching  treason  !     I  will  use  no  means 
But  prayer  :  for,  rather  suffer  me  to  see 
From  mine  own  veins  issue  a  deadly  flood. 
Than  wash  my  danger  off  with  mother's  blood. 
Mar,  1  ne'er  saw  such  sudden  extremities. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE    II,  ^Another  Part  of  the  Camp, 

Enter  Tiqranes  and  Spaconia. 

Tigr.  Whv,  wilt  thou  have  me  fly,*  Spaconia  ? 
What  should  I  do  ? 

Spa.  Nay,  let  me  stay  alone ; 
And  when  you  see  Armenia  again. 
You  shall  behold  a  tomb  more  worth  than  I : 
Some  friend,  that  either  loves  "  me  or  my  cause. 
Will  build  me  something  to  distinguish  mo 
From  other  women ;  many  a  weeping  verse 
He  will  lay  on,  and  much  lament  those  maids 
That  place  *  their  loves  unfortunately  high,* 
As  I  have  done,  where  they  can  never  reach. 
But  why  should  you  go  to  Iberia  ? 

Tigr,  Alas,  that  thou  wilt  ask  me  !     Ask  the 
man 
fhat  rages  in  a  fever,  why  he  lies 
Distemper' d  there,  when  all  the  other  youths 
Are  coursing  o'er  the  meadows  with  their  loves : 
Can  I  resist  it  ?  am  I  not  a  slave 
To  him  that  conquer'd  me  r 

Spa.  That  conquer'd  thee  ! 
figrnnes,  he  has  won  but  half  of  thee. 
Thy  body ;  but  thy  mind  may  be  as  free 
As  his  ;  his  will  did  never  combat  thine. 
And  take  it  prisoner. 

Figr,  But  if  he  by  force 
Convey  ray  body  hence,  what  helps  it  me. 
Or  thee,  to  be  unwilling  r 

Spa,  Oh,  Tigranes  ! 
I  know  you  are  to  sec  a  lady  there  ; 
To  sec,  and  like,  I  fear  :  perhaps  the  hope 
Of  her  makes  you  forget  me  ere  we  part. 
Be  happier  than  you  know  to  wish !  farewell. 

1  do  yoM  dirttt,  &c.J  *'  An  address  to  the  god«  of  a  similar 
nature,  without  naming  them,  occurs  in  act  iii.  so.  I,  where 
Arbaces  says, 

*  Why  should  you  that  have  made  me  stand  in  war,'  &c. 

Maion. 

«  fiy]  Old  eds.  «  dle.»»  —  "  We  should  certainly  read  fiy 
instead  of  du,  Spaeonia's  reply  shews  that  she  bad  beun  ex- 
horting him  to  flight."    Maioiv. 

>  either  Iovm\  So  the  two  firit  4toe. ;  which  Theobald 
rightly  folltiwed.  Other  eds.  "  ever  lov'd  ; "  and  so  the 
Editors  of  1778.    Weber  printed  "  ever  loves  "  ! 

4  place]  8o  all  the  4tos.  Folio  of  1679  <'  plac'd  ; "  and 
■o  the  modem  editors. 

ft  unf&rtunaulji  high]  So  all  the  old  eds.,  except  the  first 
4to.,  which  has  "  wfoHunately  too  light."  Weber  clioso  to 
print  '*  wtfeHvMatdy  too  high,** 


Tigr,  Spaconia,  stay,  and  heiur  me  what  I  say. 
In  short,  destruction  meet  me,  that  I  may 
See  it,  and  not  avoid  it,  when  I  leaTe 
To  be  thy  faithful  lover  !    Part  virith  me 
Thou  shalt  not ;  there  are  none  that  know  our 

love; 
And  I  have  given  gold  unto  a  captain, 
That  goes  unto  Iberia  from  the  king, 
That  he  would  place  a  lady  of  our  land 
With  the  king's  sister  that  is  offer'd  me ; 
Thither  shall  you,  and,  being  once  got  in. 
Persuade  her,  by  what  subtle  means  you  can, 
To  be  as  backward  in  her  love  as  I. 

;!^.  Can  you  imagine  that  a  longing  maid. 
When  she  beholds  you,  can  be  pull'd  away 
With  words  from  loving  you  ? 

Tigr,  Dispraise  my  health. 
My  honesty,  and  tell  her  I  am  jealous. 

Spa.  Why,  I  had  rather  lose  you.    Can  my 
heart 
Consent  to  let  my  tongue  throw  out  such  words  } 
And  I,  that  ever  yet  spoke  what  I  thought, 
Shall  find  it  such  a  thing  at  first  to  lie  ! 

Tigr,  Yet,  do  thy  best. 

Enter  Bessus. 

Bes,  What,  is  your  majesty  ready  ? 

Tigr.  There  is  the  lady,  captain. 

Bes.  Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave.  I  could  wish 
myself  more  full  of  courtship  '  for  your  fair  sake. 

Spa.  Sir,  I  shall  feel  no  want  of  that. 

Bea.  Lady,  you  must  haste ;  I  have  received 
new  letters*  from  the  king,  that  require  more 
speed  than  I  expected :  he  will  follow  me  sud- 
denly himself;  and  begins  to  call  for  your  ma- 
jesty already. 

Tigr.  He 'shall  not  do  so  long. 

Be3.  Sweet  lady,  shall  I  call  you  my  charge 
hereafter  ? 

Spa,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  govern  your 
tongue,  sir  ;  you  shall  call  me  what  you  please. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE   I.  —  J%«  Capital  of  Iberia,     An  Apart- 
ment in  the  Palace,        ..  ,  ^ . 

Enter  Gobbias,  Bacurius,  Arane,  Panthea, 
Waiting-women,  and  Attendants. 

Gob,  My  lord  Bacurius,  you  must  have  regard 
Unto  the  queen  ;  she  is  your  prisoner  ; 
Tis  at  your  peril,  if  she  make  escape. 

Bac,  My  lord,  I  know't ;  she  is  my  prisoner, 
From  you  committed :  yet  she  is  a  woman ; 
And,  so  I  keep  her  safe,  you  will  not  urge  me 
To  keep  her  close.    I  shall  not  shame  to  say, 
I  sorrow  for  her. 

Gob,  So  do  I,  my  lord : 
I  sorrow  for  her,  that  so  little  grace 
Doth  govern  her,  that  she  should  stretch  her 

arm 
Against  her  king ;  so  little  womanhood 


e  ctmrtahipl  "  i.  e.  courtly  breeding,  the  behavloiir  of  a 
courtier."    W*b«». 
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And  natural  goodness,  as  to  think  *  the  death 
Of  her  own  son. 

Am.  Tliou  know'st  the  reason  why, 
I)i'*«emhlin{»  as  thou  art,  and  wilt  not  speak. 

(Job.  There  is  a  lady  takes  not  after  3'ou  ; 
Hit  father  is  within  her  ;  that  good  man, 
Who-^c  tears  paid  down  his  sins.'    Mark  how 

she  weeps  ; 
II  >\v  wr'll  it  does  become  her  !  and  if  you 
Can  rtnd  no  disposition  in  yourself 
To  sorrow,  yet  by  gracefulness  in  her 
Find  out  the  way,  and  by  your  reason  weep  : 
AH  tliis  she  does  for  you,  and  more  she  needs, 
When  for  yourself  you  will  not  lose  a  tear. 
Think  how  this  want  of  grief  discredits  you ; 
And  you  will  weep,  because  you  cannot  weep. 

Ara.  You  talk  to  me,  as  having  got  a  time 
Fit  for  your  purpose  ;  but  you  know,  I  know 
You  speak  not  what  you  think. 

Pan.  I  would  my  heart 
Were  stone,  before  my  softness  should  be  urg'd 
Again<4t  ray  mother  !    A  more  troubled  thought 
No  virj^in  bears  about  her :  should  I  excuse 
My  mother's  fault,  I  should  set  light  a  life. 
In  Io:4in^  which  a  brother  and  a  king 
W'ere  taken  from  me ;  if  I  seek  to  save 
That  life  ho  lov'd,  I  lose  another  life. 
That  ^ave  me  being,  —  I  shall  *  lose  a  mother, 
A  word  of  such  a  sound  in  a  child's  ear. 
That  it  strikes  reverence  through  it.     Mav  the 

will 
Of  Heaven  be  done,  and  if  one  needs  must  fall. 
Take  a  poor  virgin's  life  to  answer  all ! 

Ara.  But,  Gobrias,  let  us  talk.     You  know, 
this  fault 
Is  not  in  me  as  in  another  woman.* 

[  They  walk  apart. 

Gob.  I  know  it  is  not. 

Ara.  Yet  you  make  it  so. 

Gob.  Whv,  is  not  all  that's  past  beyond  your 
help? 

Ara.  I  know  it  is. 

Gob.  Nay,  should  you  publish  it 
Before  the  world,  think  you  'twould  be  believ'd  ? 

Ara.  1  know,  it  would  not. 

Gob.  Nay,  should  I  join  with  you. 
Should  we  not  both  be  torn,*  and  yet  both  die 
Uncredited  ? 

Ara.  I  think  we  should. 

Gob.  Why,  then, 
Take  you  such  violent  courses  ?    As  for  me, 
I  do  but  right  in  saving  of  the  king 
From  all  your  plots. 

Ara.  The  king ! 

Gob.  1  bade  you  rest 
With  patience,  and  a  time  would  come  for  me 
To  reconcile  all  to  your  own  content ; 
But  by  this  way  you  take  away  my  power ; 


1  tkhtk]  <'  i.  e.  intend."    Webh. 

s  paid  dousn  his  miwI  *'  That  is,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  sins, 
were  sufficient  to  balance  them.  The  reading  of  the  ola 
[the  fifMt]  quarto  was  subsequently  changed  thus,  —  *  loeigh^d 
down  bis  sins.'  "    Weber. 

s  sham  Altera]  by  Weber  to  "  should.*' 

4  oHtitker  ismum]  "  Su  the  firrt  quarto.  After  editions 
reA<l,  witli  a  disagreeable  Jingle  —  '  another  matker.*  " 
Weber. 

ft  Ufm]  i.  e.  ton  to  death,  tortured.  Theobald  adopted 
Sympwon's  ridieuloaa  alteration  of  this  passage,  in  which 
**  awom  *'  If  Mhttitnted  for  "  torn." 


And  what  was  done,  unknown,  was  not  by  mOi 

But  you,  your  urging :  being  done, 

I   mubt  preserve  mine   own ;  '   but  time  may 

bring 
All  this  to  light,  and  happily  for  all. 

Ara.  Accursed  be  this  over-curious  brain, 
That    gave    that  plot  a  birth  !    accurs'd  this 

womb, 
ITiat  after  did  conceive  to  my  disgrace ! 

Bac,  My  lord-protector,  they  say  there  are  di- 
vers letters  come  from  Armenia,  that  Bessus  has 
done  good  service,  and  brought  again  a  day  by 
his  particular  valour  :  received  you  any  to  that 
effect  ? 

Gob.  Yes ;  'tis  most  certain. 
Bac.  I'm  sorry  for't ;  not  that  the  day  was 
won. 
But  that  'twas  won  by  him.      We  held  him 

here 
A  coward  :  he  did  me  wrong  once,  at  which  I 

laugh'd, 
And  so  did  all  the  world  ;  for  nor  I 
Nor  any  other  held  him  worth  my  sword. 

Enter  Bessus  aivd  Spaconia. 

Bes.  Health  to  my  lord-protector!  from  the 
king  these  letters,  —  and  to  your  grace,  madam, 
these.       [Gives  Utters  to  Gobbias  aiid  Pantuba. 

(iob.  How  does  his  majesty  ? 

Bes.  As  well  as  conquest,  by  his  own  means 
and  his  valiant  commanders,  can  make  him: 
your  letters  will  tell  you  all. 

Pan.  I  will  not  open  mine,  till  I  do  know 
My  brother's  health :  good  captain,  is  he  well  ? 

Bes.  As  the  rest  of  us  that  fought  are. 

Pan,  But  how's  that  ?  is  he  hurt  ? 

Bes.  He's  a  strange  soldier  that  gets  not  a 
knock. 

Pan.  I  do  not  ask  how  strange  that  soldier  is 
That  gets  no  hurt,  but  whether  he  have  one. 

Bes.  He  had  divers. 

Pan.  And  is  he  well  again  ? 

Be^.  Well  again,  an't  please  your  grace !  Why, 
I  was  run  twice  through  the  body,  and  shot  i* 
th'  head  with  a  cross  arrow,  and'  yet  am  well 
again. 

Pan,    I  do  not  care  how  thou  dost;  is  he 
weU? 

Bes.  Not  care  how  I  do  !  Let  a  man,  out  of 
the  mightiness  of  his  spirit,  fructify  foreign 
countries  with  his  blood,  for  the  good  of  his 
own,  and  thus  he  shall  be  answered.  Why,  I 
may  live  to  relieve,  with  spear  and  shield,  such 
a  lady  as  you  '  distressed. 

Pan.  NMiy,  I  will  care :  I'm  glad  that  thou 
art  well ; 
I  prithee,  is  he  so  ? 

Gob.  'ITie  king  is  well,  and  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. 

Pan.    My  prayers  are  heard.     Now   will  I 
open  mine.  \Read»» 

Gob.    Bacurius,  I  must  case    you  ot    your 
charge.  — 
Madam,  the  wonted  mercy  of  the  king, 
That  overtakes  your  faults,  has  met  with  this, 

A  mint  own]  i.  e.  him  who  is  my  own. 
7  at  you]  So  all  the  old  eds.,  except  tlio  first  4to ,  whieh 
omits  these  words,  and  which  Weber  Ibllowed 
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And  struck  it  out ;  he  has  forgiven  you  freely  : 
Your  own  will  is  your  law ;  be  where  you 
please. 

Ara.  I  thank  him. 

Gob.  You  will  be  ready 
To  wait  upon  his  majesty  to-morrow  ? 

Ara.  I  will. 

Bac.  Madam,  be  wise  hereafter.     I  am  glad 
I  have  lost  this  office.  [ExU  Auane. 

Gob.  Good  captain  Bessus,  tell  us  the  dis- 
course * 
Betwixt  Tigranes  and  our  king,  and  how 
We  got  the  victory. 

Pan.  I  prithee,  do  ; 
And  if  my  brother  were  in  any  danger, 
Let  not  thy  tale  make  him  abide  there  long 
Before  thou  bring  him  off,  for  all  that  while 
My  heart  will  beat. 

Bes.  Madam,  let  what  will  beat,  I  must  tell 
truth  ;  and  thus  it  was.  They  fought  single  in 
lists,  but  one  to  one.  As  for  my  own  part,  I 
was  dangerously  hurt  but  three  days  before; 
else  perhaps  we  had  been  two  to  two,  — 
I  caauDt  tell,  some  thought,  we  had;  —  and 
the  occasion  of  my  hurt  was  this ;  the  enemy 
had  made  trenches 

Gob,    Captain,  without  the  manner  of  your 
hurt 
Be  much  material  to  this  business, 
We'll  hear't  some  other  time. 

Pan.  I  prithee,*  leave  it, 
And  go  on  with  my  brother. 

Bes.  I  will ;  but  'twould  be  worth  your  hear- 
ing. To  the  lists  they  came,  and  single-sword 
and  gauntlet '  was  their  fight. 

Pan.  Alas! 

Bes.  Without  the  lists  there  stood  some  dozen 
captains  of  either  side  mingled,  all  which  were 
Bwom,  and  one  of  those  was  I ;  and  'twas  my 
chance  to  stand  next  a  captain  of  the  enemy's 
side,  called  Tiribasus ;  valiant,  they  said,  lie 
was.  Whilst  these  two  kings  were  stretching 
themselves,   this*  Tiribasus   cast    something  a 


1  discourse]  "This  wag  one  of  the  numerous  worda  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  which  were  used  with  a  great  Iniiiudc 
of  meaning  by  our  anccsU)r8  [nee  note,  p.  162].  Here  it 
signifies,  as  Mr.  Mason  observes, '  transaction,  not  c»»nvcr- 
ration.' "  WxBBR.  Ma!<on  may  be  rinht :  but  perhaps 
"  the  discourse  betwixt  TigrantM  and  our  king  "  is  equivalent 
to  —  the  story,  the  Tull  particulars,  of  what  to<»k  place  be- 
tween Tigranes  and  our  king.  The  following  passages 
occur  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's./frc<u/ia  — '<  And  vndersiandingthe 
fui  discourse  (as  Fame  was  verie  prudigall  of  so  nutaMe  an 
accident)  in  what  cas^e  Pyrocles  was,"  Ace.  B.  ii.  p.  108. 
ed.  1598.  "  And  therefore  desired  his  mother  that  t^he  would 
tell  him  the  wliole  discourse^  how  all  the^ie  mntiers  had  ha[)- 
pened."  B.  iii.  p.  241.  "  And  then  with  a  mcry  mariage 
lookc  he  (tang  this  following  discourse  I  tale],  for  with  a  bet- 
ter grace  he  could  sing  then  tell."    B.  iii.  p.  377. 

«  I  prithee]  I  may  just  notice  that  Uie  first  4to.  has  "I 
[Ay],  IpretJUey 

»  ifauHtUt]  Theobald  printed  *'  target,"  the  msh  conjec- 
ture of  Sympson.  "  As  this  alteration  is  countenanced  by 
none  of  tlie  old  copies,  so  the  reason  for  which  it  in  made 
will  hardly  be  deemed  a  sufficient  one,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  every  combatant  was  provided  with  a  gauntlet 
when  he  fought.  In  a  book  entitled  •  Honor  Military  and 
Civill,  contained  it  foure  Booke.«.  By  W.  Segar,'  fo.  1609, 
p.  130,  is  the  following  passage  :  *  He  that  ioseth  bis  gaunt- 
let in  fight,  is  m«)re  tn  be  blamed  than  he  who  is  disarmed 
of  bis  poulderon.  For  the  gauntlet  armeth  the  hand,  with- 
oat  which  member  no  fight  can  be  performed ;  and  therefore 
that  part  of  tlie  armor  is  commonly  sent  in  signe  of  de- 
fiance.'"   Rxxj). 


scornful  look  on  me,  and  asked  me,  who*  I 
thought  would  overcome.  I  smiled,  and  told 
him,  if  he  would  fight  with  me,  he  should  per- 
ceive by  the  event  of  that  whose  king  would  win. 
Something  he  answered  ;  and  a  scuffle  was  like 
to  grow,  when  one  Zipetus  offered  to  help  him : 

Pan.  All  this  is  of  thyself:  I  prithee,  Bessus, 
Tell  something  of  my  brother  ;  did  he  nothing  ? 

Bes,  Why,  yes;  I'll  tell  your  grace.  They 
were  not  to  fight  till  the  word  given  ;  which  for 
my  own  part,  by  my  troth,  I  confess,  I  was  not 
to  give. 

Pan,  See,  for  his  own  part ! 

Bac,  I  fear,  yet,  this  fellow's  abused  with  a 
good  report. 

Bes,  Av,  but  I 

Pan,  Still  of  himself! 

Bes.  Cried,  "  Give  the  word !  "  when,  as 
some  of  them  say,  Tigranes  was  stooping ;  but 
the  word  was  not  given  then ;  yet  one  Cosroes, 
of  the  enemies'  part,  held  up  his  finger  to  me, 
which  is  as  much  with  us  martialists  as,  «»I 
will  fight  with  you  : "  I  said  not  a  word,  nor 
made  sign  during  the  combat;  but  that  once 
done 

Pan.  He  sHps  o'er  all  the  fight ! 

Bes,  I  called  him  to  me ;  *'  Cosroes,"  said 
I 

Pan,  I  will  hear  no  more. 

Bf}s.  No,  no,  I  lie. 

Bac.  I  dare  be  sworn  thou  dost. 

Bes.  •*  Captain,"  said  I ;  so  'twas. 

Pan.  I  tell  thee  I  will  hear  no  further. 

Bes.  No  !  your  grace  will  wish  you  had. 

Pan.  I  will  not  wish  it.     What,  is  this  the 
lady 
My  brother  writes  to  me  to  take  ? 

Bes.  An't  plea.so  your  grace,  this  is  she. — 
Charge,*  will  you  come  nearer*  the  prin- 
cess ? 

Pan.  You're  welcome  from  your  country ;  and 
this  land 
Shall  shew  unto  you  all  the  kindnesses 
That  1  can  moke  it.     AVhat's  your  name  ? 

Spa.  Thalcstris. 

J*a/i.  You're  very  welcome :  you  have  got  a 
letter 
To  put  you  to  me,  that  has  power  enough 
To  place  mine  enemy  here;  then  much  more 

you, 
That  are  so  far  from  being  so  to  me, 
That  you  ne'er  saw  me. 

Bes,  Madam,  I  dare  pass  my  word  for  her 
truth. 

Spa,  My  truth ! 

Tan,  Why,  captain,  do  you  think  I  am  afraid 
she'll  steal  ? 

Bes.  I  cannot  tell ;  servants  are  slippery ;  but 
I  dare  give  my  word  for  her,  and  for  her  '  hon- 
esty :  she  came  along  with  me,  and  many  fa- 
vours she  did   me   by  the  way ;  but,  by   this 


4  Kho]  So  fol.   1679.    The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber 
chose  to  print  with  the  4tus.  *'  whom." 
f»  Charge]  s^eo  p.  314,  near  end  of  act  i. 

0  nearer]  So  the  two  earliest  4tos.    Other  eds.,  "  near  j  *" 
and  so  the  modem  editors. 

1  her]  S41  the  fir^t  4to.    Omitted  in  other  cda. ;  and  by  the 
modern  editors. 
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light,  none  but  what  she  might  do  with  mod- 
esty to  a  man  of  my  rank. 

Pan,  Why,  captdin,  here's  nobody  thinks 
otherwise. 

Bes,  Nay,  if  you  should,  your  grace  may 
think  your  pleasure ;  but  I  am  sure  I  brouglit 
her  from  Armenia,  and  in  all  that  way,  if  ever 
I  touched  any  bare  of  her  above  her  knee,  I 
pray  God  I  may  sink  where  I  stand. 

Spa.  Above  my  knee  ! 

Bcs,  No,  you  know  I  did  not ;  and  if  any  man 
will  8uy  I  did,  this  sword  shall  answer.  Nay, 
1 11  defend  the  reputation  of  my  charge,  whilst 
I  live.  Your  grace  shall  understand  I  am  secret 
in  these  businesses,  and  know  how  to  defend  a 
lady's  honour. 

Spa,  I  hope  your  grace  knows  him  so  well 
already, 
I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you  he's  vain  and  fooliiih. 

Bet,  Ay,  you  may  call  me  what  you  please, 
but  ril  defend  your  good  name  against  the 
world.  —  And  so  I  take  my  leave  of  your  grace, 
—  and  of  you,  my  lord- protector.  —  I  um  like- 
wise glad  to  see  your  lordship  well. 

Bae.  Oh,  captain  Bessus,  I  thank  you.  I 
would  speak  witli  you  anon. 

Bes,  When  you  please,  I  will  attend  your 
lordship.  [KxU. 

Bae,  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave  too. 

Pan,  Good  Bacurius  !  [Exit  Bacurius. 

Gob.    Madam,    what  writes    his   majesty    to 
you? 

Pan.  Oh,  my  lord, 
The  kindest  words  !  I'll  keep  'em,  whilst  I  live, 
Here  in  my  bosom  ;  there's  no  art  in  'em  ; 
They  lie  disorder* d  in  this  paper,  just 
As  hearty  nature  speaks  'em. 

Gob.  And  to  me 
He  writes,  what  tears  of  joy  he  shed,  to  hear  • 
How  you  were  grown  in  every  virtuous  way  ; 
And  yields  all  thanks  to  me  for  that  dear  care 
Which  I  was  bound  to  have  in  training  you. 
There  is  no  princess  living  that  enjoys 
A  brother  of  that  worth. 

Pan.  My  lord,  no  maid 
Longs  more  for  any  thing,  or  ^  feels  more  heat 
And  cold  within  her  breast,  than  I  do  now 
In  hope  to  see  him. 

Gob.  Yet  I  wonder  much 
At  this  :  he  writes,  ho  brings  along  with  him 
A  husband  for  you,  that  same  captive  prince ; 
And  if  he  love  you,  as  ho  makes  a  show. 
He  will  allow  you  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Pan.  And  so  he  will,  my  lord,  I  warrant  you  ; 
He  will  but  offer,  and  give  me  the  power 
To  take  or  leave. 

Gob.  Trust  me,  were  I  a  lady, 
I  could  not  like  that  man  were  bargain'd  with 
Before  I  choose  '  him. 

Pan.  But  I  am  not  built 
On  such  wild  humours ;  if  I  find  him  worthy, 
He  is  not  less  because  he's  offered. 

Spa.  'lis  true,  he  is  not:  would  he  would 
seem  less !  [Aaide. 

Gob,  I  think  there  b  no  lady  can  affect 

1  or]  80  tlw  flm  4to.    Oiher  eds.,  "and;"  which  (lie 
modem  editura  gl?». 
•  €k099e\  Ahmd  by  the  modem  editon  to  "  cboee." 


Another  prince,  your  brother  standing  by  ; 
Ue  doth  eclij)3e  men's  virtues  so  with  liis. 

Spa.  I  know  a  lady  may,  and  more,  I  fear. 
Another  lady  will.  \^Aside, 

Pan.  Would  I  might  see  him  ! 
Gob.  Why,  so  you  shall.     My  businesses  are 
great : 
I M  ill  attend  you  when  it  is  his  pleasure 
To  see  you,  madam. 

Pan.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord. 
Gob.  You  will  be  ready,  madam  ?' 
Pan.  Yes.  [Exit  Gobiuas  with  Attendanii, 

I       Spa.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  send  away 
1  Your  other  women,  and  receive  from  me 
;  A    few   sad    words,   which,   set  against  your 
I  joys. 

i  May  make  'em  shine  the  more. 
j       Pan.  Sirs,^  leave  me  all. 

[Exeunt  Waiting'-toomen* 
j       Spa.  I  kneel,  a  stranger  here,  to  beg  a  thing 
:  [KneeU. 

Unfit  for  me  to  ask,  and  you  to  grant : 
'Tis  such  another  strange  ill-laid  request, 
As  if  a  beggar  should  intreat  a  king 
To  leave  his  sceptre  and  his  throne  to  him. 
And  take  his  rags  to  wander  o'er  the  world, 
Hungry  and  cold. 

Pan.  That  were  a  strange  request. 
Spa.  As  ill  is  mine. 
Pan.  Then  do  not  utter  it. 
;^fl.  Alas,  'tis  of  that  nature,  that  it  must 
Be  utter' d,  ay,  and  granted,  or  I  die ! 
I  am  asham'd  to  speak  it ;  but  whore  life 
Lies  at  the  stake,  I  cannot  think  her  woman, 
That  will  not  talk  ^  something  unreasonably 
To  hazard  saving  of  it.     I  shall  seem 
A  strange  petitioner,  that  wish  all  ill 
To  them  I  beg  ot,  ere  they  give  me  aught ; 
Yet  so  I  must.     I  would  you  were  not  fair 
Nor  wise,  for  in  your  ill  consists  my  good : 
If  you  were  foolish,  you  would  hear  my  prayer ; 
If  foul,*  you  had  not  power  to  hinder  me,  — 
He  would  not  love  you. 

Pan.  What's  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
Spa.  Nay,  my  request  is  more  without  the 
bounds 
Of  reason  yet  j  for  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  you  to  do  what  I  would  have  you  grant. 
Pan.  AVhy,  then,  'tis  idle.    Prithee,  speak  it 

out. 
Spa.  Your  brother  brings  a  prince  into  this 
land, 
Of  such  a  noble  shape,  so  sweet  a  grace. 
So  full  of  worth  withal,  that  every  maid 
That  looks  upon  him  gives  away  herself 
To  him  for  ever  ;  and  for  you  to  have. 
He  brings  him  ;  and  so  mad  is  my  demand, 
That  I  desire  you  not  to  have  this  man, 
This  excellent  man ;  for  whom  you  needs  must 

die. 
If  you  should  miss  him.     I  do  now  expect 
You  should  laugh  at  me. 

Pan.  Trust  me,  I  could  weep 


>  Sirs]  Was  formerly  a  not  unusual  address  to  \ 
see  p.  IBS. 

4  talk]  Theobald *fi  correction,  —  and  an  obvious  one,  in 
which  he  hnd  been  anticipiited  by  the  early  poseoasor  uf  nqf 
copy  uf  (he  fir-it  4ro.    Old  ed^.,  *«  take." 

6  fouX]  i.  e.  ugly. 
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Rather ;  for  I  have  found  in  all  thy  words 
A  strange  disjointed  sorrow. 

Spa.  'Tis  by  me 
His  own  desire  too,^  that  you  would  not  love 
him. 

Pan.    His   own    desire !      Why,   credit  me, 
Thalestris, 
I  am  no  common  wooer  :  if  he  shall  woo  mc, 
His  worth  may  be  such,  that  I  dare  not  swear 
I  will  not  love'  him ;  but,  if  he  will  stay 
To  have  me  woo  him,  I  will  promise  thee 
He  may  keep  all  his  graces  to  himself, 
And  fear  no  ravishing  from  mc. 

Spa,  'Tis  yet 
His  own  desire ;  but  when  he  sees  your  face, 
I  fear  it  will  not  be.     Therefore  I  charge  you, 
As  you  have  pity,  stop  those  tender  ears 
From  his  enchantinj^  voice  ;  close  up  those  eyes, 
That  you  may  neither  catch  a  dart  irom  him. 
Nor  he  from  you  :  I  charge  vou,  as  you  hope 
To  live  in  quiet  (  for  when  t  am  dead. 
For  certain  I  shall  walk  to  visit  him, 
If  he  break  prombc  with  me  ;  for  as  fast 
As  oaths,  without  a  formal  ceremony, 
Can  make  me,  I  am  to  him. 

Pan,  Then  be  fearless ; 
For  if  he  were  a  thing  'twixt  god  and  man, 
I  could  gaze  on  him,  —  if  I  knew  it  sin 
To  love  him,  —  without  passion.^      Dry  your 

eyes  : 
i  swear  you  shall  enjoy  him  still  for  me  ; 
I  will  not  hinder  you.     But  I  perceive 
You  are  not  what  you  seem  :  rLse,  rise,  Thales- 
tris, 
If  your  right  name  be  so. 

^a,  [rising,]  Indeed,  it  is  not : 
Spaconia  is  my  name  ;  but  I  desire 
Not  to  be  known  to  others. 

Pan.  Why,  by  me 
You  shall  not ;  I  will  never  do  you  wrong  ; 
What  good  I  can,  I  will :  think  not  my  birth 
Or  education  such,  that  I  should  injure 
A  stranger-virgin.     You  are  welcome  hither. 
In  company  you  wish  to  be  commanded  ; 
But  when  wo  are  alone,  I  shall  be  ready 
To  be  your  servant.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  Fields  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the 
City.  —  A  great  Crowd. 

Enter  three  Shop-Men  and  a  Woman. 

First  Shop-M,  Come,  come,  run,  run,  run. 

Sec,  Shop-M.  We  shall  outgo  her. 

Third  Shop-M.  One  were  better  be  hanged 
than  carry  women  out  fiddling  to  these  vshows. 

Worn.  Is  the  king  hard  by  ? 

First  Shop-M.  You  heard,  he  with  the  bottles 
■aid  he  thought  we  should  come  too  late.  What 
abundance  of  people  here  is  ! 

Worn,  But  what  had  he  in  those  bottles  ? 

Third  Shop-M.  I  know  not. 

Sec.  Shop-M.  Why,  ink,  goodman  fool. 


1  tool  So  the  first  4lo.    Oilier  cdn.,  "eo;"  which  the 
modem  editofH  give. 
■  For  if  he  vert  a  thing  Hwixt  god  and  many 
J  could  gaze  on  him,  —  if  I  knrtr  it  am 
To  lore  him,  — leithout  passion^  "i.e.  If  fsho  knew  It  a 
■In  to  foil  in  love  with  hliu,  let  him  be  ever  su  lovely,  ahe 
eould  avoid  it"    Bcwako. 


Third  Shop-M.  Ink!  what  to  do? 

First  Shop-M.  Why,  the.  king,  look  you,  will 
many  times  call  for  those  bottles,  and  hreslk  his 
mind  to  his  friends. 

Worn.  Let's  take  our  places  quickly;'  we 
shall  have  no  room  else. 

Sec.  Shop-M.  The  man  told  us,  he  would  wtJk 
o'foot  through  the  people. 
'Third  Shop-M.  Ay,  marry,  did  he. 

First  Shop-M.  Our  shops  are  well  looked  to 
now. 

Sec.  Shop-M.  'Slife,  yonder*8  my  master,  X 
think. 

First  Shop-M.  No,  'tis  not  he. 

Enter  two  Citizens*  Wives,  and  Philip. 

First  at.  ir.  Lord,  how  fine  the  fields  be ! 
what  sweet  living  'tis  in  the  country  ! 

See.  Cit.  W.  Ay,  poor  souls,  God  help  'em, 
they  live  as  contentedly  as  one  of  us. 

First  Cit.  IV.  My  husband's  cousin  would 
have  had  mc  gone  into  the  country  last  year. 
Wert  thou  ever  there  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  W,  Ay,  poor  souls,  I  was  amongst 
*em  once. 

First  Cit.  W.  And  what  kind  of  creatures  are 
they,  for  love  of  God  ? 

Sec.  Cit,  W.  Very  good  people,  God  help  'em. 

First  Cit.  W,  Wilt  thou  go  down  with  me 
this  summer,  when  I  am  brought  to  bed  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  \V.  Alas,  'tis  no  place  for  us  ! 

First  Cit.  W.    Why,  prithee  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  W.  Why,  you  can  have  nothing 
there  ;  there's  nobody  cries  brooms. 

First  Cit.  W.  No ! 

Sec.  Cit.  W.  No,  truly,  nor  milk. 

First  Cit.  \V.  Nor  milk !  how  do  they  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  W.  They  are  fain  to  milk  themselves 
i'  the  country. 

First  Cit.  W.  Good  lord!  But  the  people 
there,  I  think,  will  be  very  dutiful  to  one  of  us. 

Sec.  Cit,  \V.  Ay,  God  knows,  will  they ;  and 
yet  they  do  not  greatly  care  for  our  husbands. 

First  Cit.  W.  Do  they  not  ?  alas  !  in  good 
faith,  I  cannot  blame  them,  for  we  do  not  great- 
ly care  for  them  ourselves.  —  Philip,  I  pray, 
choose  us  a  place. 

Phil.  There's  the  best,  forsooth. 

First  Cit.  \V.  By  your  leave,  good  people,  a 
little. 

First  Shop-M.  What's  the  matter? 

Phil,  1  pray  you,  my  friend,^  do  not  thrust 
my  mistress  so ;  she's  with  child. 

Sec.  Shop-M,  Let  her  look  to  herself,  then. 
Has  she  not  had  thrusting  enough  yet  ?  if  she 
stay  shouldering  here,  she  may  hap  to  go  home* 
with  a  cake  in  her  belly. 

Third  Shop-M.  How  now,  goodman  squitter- 
breech !  why  do  you  lean  so  'on  me  ? 


3  quirkiy]  Ho  tlie  fIrAt  4to.  Omitted  in  other  edn. ;  and 
by  tiic  modern  editiir.'*. 

*  I  pray  ytiM,  my  friend]  So  all  the  old  ed«.,  except  th« 
firnt  -Ito.,  which  omits  '*  you  "  Weber  printed,  "  /  pro*  y**, 
my  friendA,"  and  informed  the  reader  in  a  note  Uiat  m/W- 
lowed  the  fir. It  Axo  ! 

^  hup  to  i'^0  home]  Bu  the  first  4to.  Other  eda.,  "  bapa  ge 
home ;  "  <-uid  au  the  nxidem  edit>rM,  Weber  excepted. 

tt  no]  Found  only  in  the  firvt  4to.    Omitted  by  the  i 
editors. 
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Phil,  Because  I  wilL 

Third  Shop'M.  Will  you,  sir  sauce-box  ? 

[Strikes  him. 

First  Cit.  W.  Look,  if  one  ha'  not  struck 
Philip  !  —  Come  hither,  Philip ;  why  did  he 
strike  thee  ? 

Phil.  For  leaning  on  him. 

First  Cit.  W,  Why  didst  thou  lean  on  him  ? 

PhU.  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  struck 
me. 

First  Cit.  W.  As  God  save  me,  la,  thou'rt  as 
wild  as  a  buck  ;  there's  no  quarrel,  but  thou'rt 
at  one  end  or  other  on't. 

Third  Shop-M.  It's  at  the  first  cud,  then,  for 
he'll  ne'er  stay  the  last. 

First  Cit.  W.  Well,  slip-string,^  I  shall  meet 
with  you. 

Third  S/iop-M.  When  you  will. 

First  Cii.  W.  I'll  give  a  crown  to  meet  with 
you. 

Third  Shop'M.  At  a  bawdy-house. 

First  Cit.  W.  Ay,  you're  full  of  your  roguery ; 
but  if  I  do  meet  you,  it  shall  cost  me  a  fall. 

[Flourish. 

Enter  a  Man  running. 

Man.  The  king,  the  king,  the  king,  the  king  ! 
Now,  now,  now,  now  ! 

Enter  Arbaces,  Tigkanes,  Mardoxius,  and 
Soldiers. 

All.  God  preserve  your  majesty  ! 

Arb.  I  thank  you  all.     Now  are  my  joys  at 
full, 
When  I  behold  you  safe,  my  loving  subjects. 
By  you  I  grow  ;  'tis  your  united  love 
That  lifts  me  to  this  height. 
All  the  account  that  I  can  render  you 
For  all  the  love  you  have  bestow' d  on  me. 
All  your  expenses  to  maintain  my  war, 
Ib  but  a  little  word  :  you  will  imagine 
•Tis  slender  payment ;  yet  'tis  such  a  word 
Ab  is  not  to  be  bought  without  our '  bloods  : 
Tis  peace ! 

AU.  God  preserve  your  majesty  ! 

Arb.    Now  you  may  live  securely  in  your 
towns. 
Your  children  round  about  you  ;  you  may  sit 
Under  your  vines,  and  make  the  miseries 
Of  other  kingdoms  a  discourse  for  you. 
And  lend  them  sorrows;   for  yourselves,  you 

may 
Safely  forget  there  are  such  things  as  tears  : 
And  may  you  '  all,  whose  good  thoughts  I  have 

gain'd, 
Hold  me  unworthy,  when  I  think  my  life 
A  sacrifice  too  great  to  keep  you  thus 
In  all  such  a  calm  estate  ! 

AU.  God  bless  your  majesty  ! 


»  Mtp-Ktring]  The  fiwt  4lo  li.ia  "Hfrlplin?,"  a  reading 
whirh  Weber  chcwe  to  adupt,  and  whirti  i9  inanifeHtly 
wrong :  towards  the  end  of  this  scene,  the  same  Citizen ^s 
Wife  laya  to  the  fame  Shup-inan,  *'  Away,  you  kaUer- 
saek,  y<m ! »» 

«  ititknut  amr]  Ro  the  first  4fo.  Sec.  4to.,  •*  but  with 
our."    Other  edk,  •*  but  with  y<rtir." 

s  may  yen]  80  die  two  earliest  Hoa.  Other  eds.,  "  you 
may ;  *'  and  w  Om  Ediion  of  1778  and  Weber ! 
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Arb.  See,  all  good  people,  I  have  brought  the 
man, 
Whose  very  name  you  fear'd,  a  captive  home : 
Behold  him  ;  'tis  Tigranes.    In  your  hearts 
Sing  songs  of  gladness  and  deliverance. 

First  Cit.  W.  Out  upon  him  ! 

Sec.  Cit.  \V.  How  he  looks ! 

Worn.  Hang  him,  hang  him  ! 

Mar.  These  are  sweet  people. 

Tiffr.  Sir,  you  do  me  ^Tong, 
To  render  me  a  scorned  spectacle 
To  common  people. 

Arb.  It  M-as  far  from  me  * 
To  mean  it  so .  —  K I  have  aught  deserv'd, 
My  loving  subjects,  let  me  beg  of  you 
Not  to  revile  this  prince,  in  whom  there  dwells 
All  worth,  of  which  the  nature  of  a  man 
Is  capable  ;  valour  beyond  compare ; 
The  terror  of  his  name  has  stretch'd  itself 
AVherever  there  is  sun  :  and  yet  for  you 
I  fought  with  him  single,  and  won  *  him  too ; 
I  made  his  valour  stoop,  and  brought  that  name, 
Soar'd  to  so  unbeliev'd  a  height,  to  fall 
Beneath  mine :  this,  inspir'd  with  all  your  loves, 
I  did  perform  ;  and  will,  for  your  content. 
Be  ever  ready  for  a  greater  work. 

All,  The  Lord  bless  your  majesty  ! 

Tiyr.  So,  he  has  made  me 
Amends  now  with  a  speech  in  commendation 
Of  himself ;  I  would  not  be  so  vain-glorious. 

[Aside.. 

Arb.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  which  I  may 
Do  good  to  any  creature  here,  speak  out ; 
For  I  must  leave  you  :  and  it  troubles  me. 
That  my  occasions,  for  the  good  of  you, 
Are  such  as  call  me  from  you  ;  else  my  joy 
Would  be  to  spend  my  days  amongst  you  all. 
You  shew  your  loves  in  these  large  multitudes, 
That  come  to  meet  me.    I  will  pray  for  you : 
Heaven  prosper  you,  that  you  may  know  old 

years. 
And  live  to  see  your  children's  children 
Sit  at  your  boards  with  plenty  !     When  there  is 
A  want  of  any  thing,  let  it  be  known 
To  me,  and  I  will  be  a  father  to  you  : 
God  keep  you  all !  , 

AU.  God  bless  your  majesty,  God  bless  your 
majesty  ! 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  Abbaces,  Tigbanes, 
Makdumus,  aiui  Soldiers. 

First  Shop-M.  Come,  shall  we  go  ?  all's  done. 

Worn.  Ay,  for  God's  sake;  I  have  not  made 
a  fire  yet. 

Sec.  :>/iop'M.  Away,  away  !  all's  done. 

Third  Shop-M.  Content.  —  Farewell,  Philip. 

First  Cit.  W.  Away,  you  halter-sack,^  you  ! 

First  SJwp-M.  Philip  will  not  tight;  he's 
afraid  on's  face. 

Phil.  Ay,  marry,  am  I  afraid  of  my  face  ? 

Third  Shop-M.  Thou  wouldst  be,  Philip,  if 
thou  sawest  it  in  a  glass ;  it  looks  so  like  a  visor. 

First  Cit.iy.  You'll  be  hanged,  sirrah.  [ExeutU, 
three  Shop-men  and  Woman.]  Come,  Philip, 
walk  atbro  us  homewards.  —  Did  not  his  majes- 

4  ft  teas  far  from  me]  So  the  two  earliest  4io9.  Othef 
eds.,  ♦*  ft  vHu  80  far  from  me,"  —  which,  says  Weber  with 
his  Uiiiial  carele«sneM,  i.4  the  reading  of  the  nrnt  4tu. 

6  won]  Uy.  "Iicoii"? 

«  halUrsack]  See  note,  p.  379. 
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ty  sny  he  had  brought  us  home  peas  ^  for  all  our 
money  r 

Sec,  ("it.  W.  Yes,  marn-,  did  he. 

First  at.  W.  They're  the  first  I  heard  on  this 
year,  by  my  troth :  I  longed  for  some  of  *em. 
Did  he  not  say  wo  should  have  some  ? 

Sec.  (Ul.  \V.  Yes,  and  so  we  Hhall  anon,  I  war- 
rant you.  have  every  one  a  j;etk  brought  home 
to  our  houses.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  t/ie  Pahcc. 
Enter  Aobaces  wui  Gobki.vs. 

Arb.  My  sister  take  it  ill ! 

Gob.  Not  very  ill ; 
Something  unkindly  she  does  take  it,  sir. 
To  have  her  husband  chosen  to  her  hands. 

Arb.  Why,  Gobrias,  let  her  :  I  must  have  her 
know. 
My  will,  and  not  her  own,  must  govern  her. 
What,  will  she  marry  with  some  slave  at  home? 

Gob.  Oh,  she  is  far  from  any  stubbornness  ! 
You  much  mistake  her ;  and  uo  doubt  will  like 
Where  you  will  have  her :  but,  w  hen  you  be- 
hold her, 
You  will  be  loath  to  part  with  such  a  jewel. 

Arb.  To  part  with  her !  why,  Gobrias,  art  thou 
mad  ? 
She  is  my  sister. 

Glib.  Sir,  I  know  she  b ; 
But  it  were  pity  to  make  poor  our  land. 
With  such  a  beauty  to  enrich  another. 

Arb.  Pish  !  will  she  have  him  ? 

Gob.  I  do  hope  she  will  not. [Aside. 

I  think  she  will,  sir. 

Arb.  Were  she  my  father  and  my  mother  too, 
And  all  the  names  for  which  we  think  folks 

friends. 
She  should  be  forc'd  '  to  have  him,  when  I  know 
'TIS  fit :  I  will  not  hear  her  say  she's  loath. 

Gab.  Heaven,  bring  my  purpose  luckily  to 
•  pass ! 

You  know  'tis  just  [Aside.]  —  Sir,  she'll  ^  not 

need  constraint. 
She  loves  you  so. 

Arb.  How  does  she  love  me  ?  speak. 

Gob.  She  loves  you  more  than  people  love 
their  health. 
That  live  by  labour  ;  more  than  I  could  love 
A  man  that  died  for  me,  if  he  could  live 
Again. 

Arb.  She  is  not  like  her  mother,  then. 

Gob.  Oh,  no  !  When  you  were  in  Armenia, 
I  durst  not  let  her  know  when  you  were  hurt ; 
For  at  the  first,  on  every  little  scratch, 


1  peas]  R.  Jonaon  had  previouBly  employed  (hi«  wretched 
pun  :  »ee  Eerru  Man  out  qfhui  Hutnour.  acl  iv.  «c.  1.  fVorlu. 
iL  133.  ed.  (Jilfonl. 

«  Ske  jihoald  be  forc*(L,  tc.l  So  the  fKiasage  is  pointed  in 
all  Uie  old  e<l.-*.     Maiton  would  |)oint  il  tliiis  ; 

"  Phe  should  be  fi)rc'd  to  have  him.    When  I  know 
»Ti8  fit,  I  will  utit  hear  her  nay  she's  loath." 
«  Sir,  *A«'//]  So  the  firai  4lo.    Other  eds.  "  Hhe  will  j »» 
•ad  00  the  modern  editoni. 


She  kept  her  chamber,  wept,  and  could  not  eat, 
Till  you  were  well ;  end  many  times  the  news 
Was  vso  long  coming,  tliat,  before  we  heard. 
She  was  as  near  her  death  as  you  *  your  health. 

Arb.  Alas,  poor  soul !  but  yet  she  must  be 
rul'd  ; 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  requite  her  well. 
I  loni;  to  see  her :  have  you  sent  for  her, 
To  tell  her  I  am  ready  r 

(Job.  Sir,  I  have. 

Knfer  a  Gentleman  and  Tiora^xes. 
Gent.  Sir,  here  is  the  Armenian  king. 
Arb.  He's  welcome. 

GeiU.  And  the  queen-mother  and  the  princess 
wait 
Without. 

Arb.  Good  Gobrias,  bring  'em  in. 

[Exit  Gobrias. 
Tigranes,  you  will  think  you  are  arriv'd 
In  a  strange  land,  where  mothers  cast  *  to  poison 
Their  only  sons :  think  you,  you  shall  be  safe? 
Tiffr.  Too  safe  I  am,  sir. 

Re-enter  GoniUAS,  xeith  Auane,  Panthea,  Spa.- 

coNiA,  Bacurius,  Maudonius,  Bessus,  and  two 

Gentlemen. 

Ara.  [kneeU.]  As  low  as  this  I  bow  to  you;' 
and  would 
As  low  as  to  my  grave,  to  shew  a  mind 
Thankful  for  all  your  mercies. 

Arb.  Oh,  stand  up. 
And  let  me  kneel  !  the  light  vnll  be  asham'd 
To  see  observance  done  to  me  by  you. 

Ara.  You  are  my  king. 

Arb.  You  are  my  mother :  rise.      [RtMes  htr. 
As  far  be  all  your  faults  from  your  own  soul 
As  from  my  memory  !  then  you  shaU  be 
As  white  as  Innocence  herseli'. 

Ara.  I  came 
Only  to  shew  my  duty,  and  acknowledge 
My  sorrow  for  my  sins  :  longer  to  stay. 
Were  but  to  draw  eyes  more  attentively 
Upon  my  shame.     That  power,  that  kept  you 

sale 
From  me,  preserve  you  still ! 

Arb.  Your  own  desires 
Shall  be  your  guide.  [Exit  Arans. 

Pan.  Now  let  me  die  ! 
Since  I  have  seen  ray  lord  the  king  return 


4  you]  "Tlii8  word,  which  id  not  in  the  oldest  quarto, 
was  properly  supplied  in  the  folio  of  IG79."  Wkbx'b. 
Another  »=per.iiiien  of  Weher':*  careles«ne$H :  ")rou"  is 
found  not  only  in  the  fir^t,  but  also  in  tlie  second  4to. ! 

5  cast]  i.  e.  contrive,  project. 

^  Aj  low  as  thi$  I  bow  to  you,  &.C.]  "  There  i«  a  fine  pas- 
8a«ro,  upon  a  similar  occasion,  in  Shnkespeare'N  Qff-ictomi*, 
to  which  our  authors  might  |MM»ibly  have  an  eye  : 
«  VoL  Oh,  Bland  up  bIcssM  • 

Whilst  with  no  xofter  cushion  than  the  flint 
I  kneel  before  thee  ;  and  unpmiierly 
^\ww  duty,  a!i  niiKtaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent. 
Orr.  What  is  thin .' 

Your  knecM  in  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
TIkmi  let  the  |i«bble8  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  Marx  ;  then  lot  tlie  mutinous  wind< 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainvt  tlie  fiery  sun ; 
Murderinfi  iui))uSMibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  iili|;ht  work.'  "  [act  v.  fc  3.] 

Thcobua. 
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In  safety,  I  have  seen  all  p;ood  that  life 
Can  shew  me  :  I  have  ne'er  anotlier  wish 
For  Heaven  to  grant ;  nor  were  it  tit  I  should ; 
For  I  am  bound  to  spend  my  a^e  to  come 
In  gi'^'ing  thanks  that  tliis  was  (granted  me. 
Gob.  \\Tiy  docs  not  your  majesty  speak  ? 
Arb.  To  whom  r 
Cob.  To  the  princess. 
Pan.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  fearful  you  do  look 
On  roe  as  if  I  were  some  loathed  thing, 
That  you  were  tindin};  out  a  way  to  shun  I 
Gob.  Sir,  vou  should  speak  to  her. 
Jib.  Ila!' 

7'o/j.  I  know  I  am  unworthy,  yet  not  ill : 
Ami'd  with  which  iimocence,  here  I  will  kneel 

[Kneels. 
Till  I  am  one  with  earth,  but  I  will  gain 
Some  words  and  kindness  from  you. 
Gob.^  Will  you  speak,  sir? 
Arb.  Speak  I  am  I  what  I  was  r 
"Wh»»t  art  thou,  that  dost  creep  into  my  breast. 
And  dar'st  not  sc  e  my  face  ?  shew  forth  thyself. 
I  fi'el  a  i>air  of  fiery  whi^^s  display'd 
Hither,  from  thence.     You  shall  not  tarry  there ; 
ITp,  and  bej^one ;  if  thou  be'st  love,  begone ! 
Or  I  will  tear  thee  from  my  wounded  flesh,' 
Pull  thy  lov'd  down  away,  and  with  a  quill, 
I5y  tills  right  arm  drawn  from  thy  wanton  wing, 
Write  to  thy  laughing  mother  •*  in  thy  blood, 
That  you  are  powers  belied,  and  all  your  darts 
Are  to  be  blown  away  by  men  resolv'd, 
Like  dust.     I   know   thou   fear'st   my  words  : 
away  ! 
Tiffr.  Oh,  misery  !  why  should  he  be  so  slow ' 
There  can  no  falsehood  come  of  loving  her  : 
Though  I  have  given  my  faith,  she  is  a  thing 
Both  to  be  lov'd  antl  serv'd  beyond  my  faith. 
I  would  he  would  present  me  to  her  quickly  I 

[Aside. 
Pan,  Will  you  not  speak  at  all  r  are  you  so 
far 
From  kind  words  ?    Yet,  to  save  my  modesty. 
That  must  talk  till  you  answer,  do  not  stand 
As   you   were  dumb;  say  something,  though 
•  it  be 

Polson'd  with  anger,  that  may  *  strike  me  dead. 
Mar,  Have  you  no  lile  at  all  ?  for  manhood- 
sake, 
I-et  her  not  kneel,  and  talk  neglected  thus : 
A  tree  would  find  a  tongue  to  answer  her, 
iJid  she  but  give  it  such  a  lov'd  respect. 

Arb.  Y''ou  mean  this  lady  :  lift  her  from  the 
earth ; 
Why  do  you  let  her  kneel  so  long }  —  Alas, 

[  They  nme  Panthea. 
Madam,  your  beauty  uses  to  command, 
And  not  to  beg  I  what  is  your  suit  to  me  ? 
It  shall  be  granted  ;  yet  the  time  is  short. 
And  my  a^airs  are  great.  —  But  where's  my 

sister  ? 
I  bade  she  should  be  brought. 

1  Ooft.J  Old  eds.  "  Tigr. ; "  and  so  the  modem  editors. 

s  jitsik]  So  th«  fifrit  4ti>.  Later  eds.  **  breast  "  (a  word 
whicb  OCCUR  in  the  fifth  line  above)  \  and  so  (he  modem 
editorti. 

s  laufkimf  wutker]  **  Venus  is  by  the  poets  both  Greek 
and  l<«tin  cittactenzed  with  the  epithets  of  <pi\oiJnu6ns 
and  rident.**    Thbobald. 

4  that  mam]  So  the  two  earliest  4to8.  Other  eds.  "  that  it 
may ;  "  and  so  Webtr. 
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[Aaid^ 


Mar.  What,  is  ho  mad  ? 

Arb.  (Jobrias,  where  is  she  ? 

Gob.  Sir  r 

Arb.  Where  U  she,  man  ? 

Gob.  \\Tio,  sir  ? 

Arb.  Who  I  hast  thou  forgot  ?  my  sister.* 

Gob.  Your  sister,  sir  ! 

Arb.  Your  sister,  sir  !     Some  one  that  hath  a 
wit, 
Answer  where  is  she. 

Gob.  1  )o  you  not  see  her  there  ? 

Arb.   Where  ? 

Gob.  There. 

Arb.  There !  where  r 

Mar.  'Slight  there :  are  you  blind  ? 

Arb.  Which  do  you  mean  r  that  little  one  ? 

Gob.  No,  sir. 

Arb.  No,  sir  !  why,  do  you  mock  me  ?  I  can 
see 
No  other  here  but  that  petitioning  lady. 

Gob.  That's  she. 

Arb.  Away  ! 

Gof}.  Sir,  it  is  she. 

Arb.  'Tis  false. 

Gob.  Is  it  ? 

Arb.  As  hell !  by  heaven,  as  false  as  hell ! 
My  sister  !  —  Is  she  dead  ?  if  it  bo  so, 
Speak  boldly  to  me,  for  I  am  a  man, 
And  dare  not  quarrel  with  divinity ; 
And  do  not  think  to  cozen  me  with  this. 
I  see  you  all  are  mute,  and  stand  amaz'd, 
Fearful  to  answer  me  :  it  is  too  true ; 
A  decreed  instant  cuts  off  every  life, 
For  which  to  mourn  is  to  repine  :  she  died 
A  virgin  though,  more  innocent  than  sleep, 
As  clear  as  her  own  eyes  ;  and  blessedness 
Eternal  waits  upon  her  where  she  is  : 
I  know  she  could  not  make  a  wish  to  change 
Iler  state  for  new ;  and  you  shall  see  me  bear 
My  crosses  IL^e  a  man.     We  all  must  die ; 
And  she  hath  taught  us  how. 

Gob.  Do  not  mistake, 
And  vex  yourself  for  nothing  ;  for  her  death 
Is  a  long  life  off  yet,  I  hope.     'Tis  she  ; 
And  if  my  speech  deserve  not  faith,  lay  death 
Upon  me,  and  my  latest  words  shall  force 
A  credit  from  you. 

Arb.  Which,  good  Gobrias  ? 
That  lady  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Gob.  That  lady,  sir : 
She  is  your  sister ;  and  she  is  your  sister 
That  loves  you  so ;  'tis  she  for  whom  I  weep, 
To  see  you  use  her  thus. 
Arb.  It  cannot  be. 

Tiffr.  Pish  !  this  is  tedious : 
I  Ciumot  hold  ;  I  must  present  myself ; 
And  yet  the  sight  of  my  Spaconia 
Touches  me,  as  a  sudden  thunder-clap 
Does  one  that  is  about  to  sin.  [Aside, 

Arb.  Away ! 
No  more  of  this.    Here  I  pronounce  him  traitor» 
llie  direct  plotter  of  my  death,  that  names 
Or  thinks  her  for  my  sister ;  'tis  a  lie, 
The  most  malicious  of  the  world,  invented 
To  mad  your  king.    He  that  will  say  so  next» 


3  hast  thou  forgot  7  mv  sister]  So  in  the  first  4tn,  tbnm 
words  are  riiEhtly  pointed.  In  other  eds.  thus  —  "  hast  tkn 
forgot  my  suter  1 "  and  so  the  modern  editors. 
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[▲or  : 


Let  him   draw  out  his  sword,  and  sheathe  it 

here; 
It  is  a  sin  fully  as  pardonable. 
She  is  no  kin  to  me,  nor  shall  she  be ; 
If  she  were  any,  I  create  her  none : 
And  which  of   you   can  question  this?    My 

power 
Is  like  the  sea,  that  is  to  be  obey'd, 
And  not  disputed  with  :  I  have  decreed  her 
As  far  from  having  part  of  blood  with  me 
As  the  naked  Indians.     Come  and  answer  me, 
He  that  is  boldest  now  :  is  that  my  sister  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  this  is  fine  !  [Aside, 

Bes.  No,  marry,  she  is  not,  an't  please  your 
majesty ; 
I  never  thought  she  was;    she's  nothing  like 
you. 

Arh.  No  ;  'tis  true,  she  is  not. 

Mar,  Thou  shouldst  be  hang'd.     [To  Bbssus. 

Pan,  Sir,  I   will   speak  but  once.      By  the 
same  power 
You  make  my  blood  a  stranger  unto  yours. 
You  may  command  me  dead ;  and  so  much  love 
A  stranger  may  importune  ;  pray  you,  do. 
If  this  request  appear  too  much  to  grant, 
Adopt  me  of  some  other  family 
By  your  unquestion'd  word ;  else  I  shall  live 
Like  sinful  issues,  that  are  left  in  streets 
By  their  regardless  mothers,  and  no  name 
Will  be  found  for  me. 

Arb.  I  will  hear  no  more.  — 
Why  should  there  be  such  music  in  a  voice, 
And  sin  for  me  to  hear  it  ?  all  the  world 
May  take  delight  in  this ;  and  *  'tis  damnation 
For  me  to  do  so.  —  You  are  fair  and  wise, 
And  virtuous,.!  think  ;  and  he  is  blest 
That  is  so  near  you  as  your  *  brother  is  ; 
But  you  are  nought  to  me  but  a  disease, 
Continual  torment  without  hope  of  ease. 
Such  an  ungodly  sickness  I  have  got. 
That  he  that  undertakes  my  cure  must  first 
O'erthrow  divinity,  all  moral  laws. 
And  leave  mankind  as  unconfin'd  as  beasts. 
Allowing  them  to  do  all  actions 
As  freely  as  they  drink  when  they  desire. 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  again ;  yet  so 
I  shall  but  languish  for  the  want  of  that. 
The  having  which  would  kill  me.  —  No  man 

here 
Offer  to  speak  for  her ;  for  I  consider 
As  much  as  you  can  say.     I  will  not  toil 
My  body  and  my  mind  too ;  rest  thou  there ; 
Here's  one  within  will  labour  for  you  both. 

Pan,  I  would  I  were  past  speaking  ! 

Gob.  Fear  not,  madam  ; 
The  king  will  alter  :  'tis  some  sudden  rage. 
And  you  shall  sec  it  end  some  other  way. 

Pan.  Pray  Heaven  it  do  I 

Tigr.  Though  she  to  whom  I  swore  be  here, 
I  cannot 
Stifle  my  passion  longer  ;  if  my  father 
Should  rise  again,  disquieted  with  this, 
And  charge  me  to  forbear,  vet  it  would  out.  — 

{Aside, 


I  and\  For  whicli  Thfobald  mibsitituted  **  yet,"  —  is  here, 
•■  the  Edituix  (if  1776  observe,  equivalent  to  and  yet. 

«  fow]  t^o  iImj  two  earlievt  4t<w.  Dther  cd:j.  •'  my.»'  The 
Bodero  editon,  without  authority,  print  **  a." 


I  Madam,  a  stranger  and  a  prisoner  hega 
I  To  be  bid  welcome. 

Pan.  You  are  welcome,  sir, 
I  think  ;  but  if  you  be  not,  'tis  past  me 
I  To  make  you  so ;  for  I  am  here  a  stranger 
Greater  than  you  :  we  know  from  whence  you 

come  ; 
But  I  appear  a  lost  thing,  and  by  whom 
Is  yet  uncertain  ;  found  here  in  the  court, 
And  only  sufFcr'd  to  walk  up  and  down, 
As  one  not  worth  the  owning. 

Spa.  Oh,  I  fear 
Tigrancs  will  be  caught !  he  looks,  methinks. 
As  he  would  change  his  eyes  with  her.     Some 

help 
There  is  above  for  me,  I  hope.  [Aside, 

Tigr.  Why  do  you  turn  away,  and  weep  so 
fast, 
And  utter  things  that  misbecome  your  looks  ? 
I  Can  you  want  owning  ? 

Spa.  Oh,  'tis  certain  so  !  [Aside, 

Tif/r.  Acknowledge  yourseK  mine. 

Arb.  How  now? 

Tigr.  And  then 
See  if  you  want  an  owner. 

Arb.  They  are  talking  ! 

Tigr.  Nations  shall  own  you  for  their  queen. 

Arb.  Tigranes,  art  not  thou  my  prisoner  ? 

Tigr.  I  am. 

Arb.  And  who  is  this  ? 

Tigr.  She  is  your  sister. 

Arb.  She  is  so. 

Mar,  Is  she  so  again  ?  that's  well.  [Aside, 

Arb.  And  how,  then,  dare  you  offer  to  change 
words  with  her  ? 

Tigr,  Dare  do  it !  why,  you  brought  me  hith- 
er, air. 
To  that  intent. 

Arb.  Perhaps  I  told  you  so  : 
If  I  had  sworn  it,  had  you  so  much  folly 
To  credit  it  ?    The  least  word  that  she  speaks 
Is  worth  a  life.     Rule  your  disorder'd  tongue. 
Or  I  will  temper  it. 

Spa.  Blest  be  that  breath  !  [Aside, 

Tigr.  Tempter  my  tongue  !     Such  incivilities  . 
As  these  no  barbarous  people  ever  knew: 
You  break  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations ; 
You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  prisoner 
For  theft.      My  tongue   be  temper'd  !  I  must 

speak, 
If  thunder  check  me,  and  I  will. 

Arb.  You  will ! 

Spa.  Alas,  my  fortune  I  [Aside. 

Tigr.  Do  not  fear  his  frown  : 
Dear  madam,  hear  me. 

Arb.  Fear  not  my  frown  !  but  that  'twere  base 
in  mo 
To  fight  with  one  I  know  I  can  o'ercoroe, 
Again  thou  shouldst  be  conquered  by  me. 

Mar.  He  has  one  ransom  with  him  already  ; 
mcthinks,  'twere  good  to  fight  double  or  quit. 

[AsicU. 

Arb,  Away  with  him  to  prison  !  —  Now,  sir, 
see 
If  my  frown  be  regardless.  —  Why  delay  you  J 
Seize  him,  Bacurius —  You  shall  know  my  word 
Sweeps  like  a  wind,  and  all  it  grapples  with 
Are  as  the  chaff  before  it. 

Tigr.  Touch  me  not. 


L 


Arh.  Help  there ! 

Tiffr.  Away! 

First  Gent,  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle. 

Sec,  Gent.  You  must  be  forc'd. 

Boc.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us ; 
We  must  obey. 

Arb.  Why  "do  you  dally  there  ? 
Drag  him  away  by  any  thing. 

Bac.  Come,  sir. 

Tiffr,  Justice,  thou  ought'st  to  give  me  strength 
enough 
To  shako  all  these  ofif.  —  This  is  tyranny, 
Arbaces,  subtler  than  the  burning  bull's, 
Or  that  fam'd  tyrant's  bed.*     Thou  might'st  as 

well 
Search  i'  the  deep  of  winter  through  the  snow 
For  half-starv'd  people,  to   bring   home  with 

thee 
To  shew  'em  fire,  and  send  'em  back  again, 
As  use  me  thus. 

Arb,  Let  him  be  close,  Bacurius. 

[Exit  TioiiANEs,  with  Bacurius  and  two 
Gentlemen. 

Spa.  I  nc*cr  rejoic'd  at  any  ill  to  him 
But  this  imprisonment.     What  shall  become 
Of  me  forsaken  }  [Aside, 

Gob,  You  will  not  let  your  sister 
Depart  thus  discontented  from  you,  sir  ? 

Arb,  By  no  means,  Gobrias :  I  have  done  her 
wrong. 
And  made  myself  believe  much  of  myself 
That  is  not  in  me.  —  You  did  kneel  to  me, 
Whilst  I  stood  stubborn  and  regardless  by. 
And,  like  a  god  incensed,  gave  no  ear 
To  all  your  pravers.     Behold,  I  kneel  to  you  : 

[Kneels, 
Shew  a  contempt  as  large  as  was  my  own, 
And  I  will  suffer  it ;  yet,  at  the  last, 
Forgive  me. 

Pan.  Oh,  you  wrong  me  more  in  this 
Than  in  your  rage  you  did  !  you  mock  me  now. 

[Kneels. 

Arb.  Never  forgive  me,  then ;  which  is  the 
worst 
Can  happen  to  me. 

Pan,  if  you  be  in  earnest, 
Stand  up,  and  give  me  but  a  gentle  look 
And  two  kind  words,  and  I  shall  be  in  heaven. 

Arb.  Rise  you,  then,  too.     Here  •  I  acknowl- 
edge thee 

[Risinff,  and  raistVi^  Panthea. 
My  hope,  the  only  jewel  of  my  life, 
The  best  of  sisters,  dearer  than  my  breath, 
A  happiness  as  high  as  I  could  think ; 
And  when  my  actions  call  thee  otherwise, 
Perdition  light  upon  me  ! 

Pan.  This  is  better 
Than  il*  you  had  not  frown'd  ;  it  comes  to  me 
Like  mercy  at  the  block  :  and  when  I  leave 
To  serve  you  with  my  life,  your  curse  be  with 
me! 


1  the  burning  buU^s, 

Or  that  fam^d  tyrant's  bed]  Allusionn  to  the  brazen  bull 
of  Ph3Uri«>  and  the  l)ed  of  PrtMTUHtes, — of  both  which 
TItettbaiil  fivei*  a  full  and  particular  acctmnt  Mason  says 
that  th«  rifhr  reading  i^  "  bull :  "  I  tliink  nut. 

9  Rige  yen,  C*f«,  too.  Here]  This  reading,  which  is  fimnd 
in  t/»«  twu  earliest  4toi.  (—  the  other  cd«.  have  **  BUe  fou 
then  to  hear**'—)  wan  mippoaed  by  the  Editura  of  1778,  and 
Weber,  to  b«  *•  the  alteration  of  Theobald  " ! 


Arb.  Then,  thus  I  do  salute  thee ;  and  again, 

[Kisses  her. 
To  make  this  knot  the  stronger. — Paradise 
Is  there  !  —  It  may  be  you  are  yet  in  doubt ; 
This  third  kiss  blots  it  out.  —  I  wade  in  sin, 
And  foolishly  entice  myself  along.  —       [A»id»» 
Take  her  away  ;  see  her  a  prisoner 
In  her  own  chamber,  closely,  Gobrias. 

Pan.  Alas,  sir,  why  ? 

Arb.  I  must  not  stay  the  answer.  — 
Do  it. 

Gob.  Good  sir ! 

Arb.  No  more :  do  it,  I  say. 

Mar,  This  is  better  and  better.  [AtUkt 

Pan.  Yet  hear  me  speak. 

Arb.  I  will  not  hear  you  speak.  — 
Away  with  her  !     Let  no  man  think  to  speak 
For  such  a  creature ;  for  she  is  a  witch, 
A  poisoner,  and  a  traitor. 

Gob.  Madam,  this  office  grieves  me. 

Pan.  Nay,  'tis  well ; 
The  kinjr  is  pleas'd  with  it. 

Arb.  BcssuR,  go  you  along  '  too  with  her.     I 
will  prove 
And  this  that  I  have  said,  if  I  may  live 
So  long :  but  I  am  desperately  sick, 
For  she  has  given  me  poison  in  a  kiss,  — 
She  had  it  'twixt  her  lips,  —  and  with  her  eyes 
She  witches  people.     Go,  without  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Gobrias,  Panthba,  Bessus,  and 
Spaconia. 
Why  should  you,^  that  have  made  me  stand  in 

war 
Like  Fate  itself,  cutting  what  threads  I  pleas'd. 
Decree  such  an  unworthy  end  of  me 
And  all  my  glories  ?     What  am  I,  alas, 
ITiat  you  oppose  me  ?    If  my  secret  thoughts 
Have  ever  harbour'd  swellings  against  you. 
They  could  not  hurt  you  ;  and  it  is  in  you 
To  give  me  sorrow,  that  will  render  me 
Apt  to  receive  your  mercy  :  rather  so, 
Let  it  be  rather  so,  than  punish  me 
With  such  unmanly  sins.     Incest  is  in  me 
Dwelling  already  ;  and  it  •  must  be  holy, 
That  pulls  it  thence.  —  Where  art,  Mardonius  ? 

Mar.  Here,  sir. 

Arb.  I  prithee,  bear  me,  if  thou  canst. 
Am  I  not  grown  a  strange  weight  ? 

Mar.  As  you  were. 

Arb,  No  heavier  ? 

Mar.  No,  sir. 

Arb.  Wh}',  my  legs 
Refuse  to  bear  my  body.     Oh,  Mardonius, 
Thou  hast  in  field  beheld  me,  when  thou  know'st 
I  could  have  gone,  though  I  could  never  run ! 

Mar.  And  so  I  shall  again. 

Arb.  Oh,  no,  'tis  past  I 

Mar.  Pray  you,  go  rest  yourself. 

Arb,  Wilt  thou  hereafter,  when  they  talk  of 
me. 
As  thou  shalt  hear,  nothing  but  infamy, 
Keraember  some  of  those  things .' 

Mar,  Yes,  I  will. 


3  otong]  Should  perhaps  be  thrown  out 

*  yo«J  See  note  p.  314. 

fi  ttj  I.  e.  that  thing,  that  power ;  —  which  I  notice  only 
bccaiiKo  Theobald  waa  "pouled  a  great  while"  \tf  the 
pawage. 
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Arb,  I  prithee,  do ; 
For  thou  shalt  never  sec  me  so  again. 

Mar,  I  warrant  ye.*  [Exmtnt* 

SCENE  II.  —  A  Roam  in  the  House  of  Bessus. 
Enter  Bess  us. 
Bcs.  They  talk  of  fame ;  I  have  gotten  it  in 
the  wars,  and  will  afford  any  man  a  reasonable 
pennyworth.  Some  will  say,  they  could  l)c 
content  to  have  it,  but  that  it  is  to  be  achieved 
with  danger  :  but  my  opinion  is  otherwise  ;  for 
if  I  might  stand  still  in  cannon-proof,  and  have 
fame  fall  upon  me,  I  would  refuse  it.  My  rep- 
utation came  principally  by  thinking  to  run 
away  ;  which  nobody  knows  but  Mardonius,  and 
I  think  he  conceals  it  to  anu:er  mc.  Before  I 
went  to  the  wars,  I  came  to  the  town  a  young 
fellow,  without  means  or  parts  to  deserve 
friends ;  and  my  empty  guts  persuaded  me  to 
lie,  and  abuse  peoi)le,  for  my  meat ;  which  I 
did,  and  they  beat  me  :  then  would  I  fast  two 
days,  till  my  hunger  cried  out  on  me,  "  Kail 
still !  "  then,  mcthought,  I  had  a  monstrous 
stomach  to  abuse  'em  again ;  and  did  it.  In  this 
state  I  continued,  till  they  hung  mc  up  by  the 
heels,  and  beat  me  with  hazel-sticks,  as  if  they 
would  have  baked  me,  and  have  cozened  some- 
body with  me  for  venison.  After  this  I  railed, 
and  eat  quietly  ;  for  the  whole  kingdom  took 
notice  of  me  for  a  baffled  wliipped  fellow,'  and 
what  I  said  was  remembered  in  mirth,  but  never 
in  anger  ;  of  which  I  wiis  glad,  —  I  would  it 
were  at  that  pass  again  !  After  this.  Heaven 
called  an  aunt  of  mine,  that  left  two  hundred 
'  pounds  in  a  cousin's  hands  for  me ;  who,  taking 
:  me  to  be  a  gallant  young  spirit,  raised  a  compa- 
i  ny  for  me  with  the  money,  and  sent  me  into 
Armenia  with  'em.  Away  I  would  have  run 
from  them,  but  that  I  could  get  no  company ; 
and  alone  I  durst  not  run.  I  was  never  at  bat- 
tle but  once,  and  there  I  was  running,  but  Mar- 
donius cudgelled  me  :  yet  I  got  loose  at  last, 
but  was  so  afraid  that  1  saw  no  more  than  my 
shoulders  do,  but  fled  with  my  whole  company 
amongst  my^  enemies,  and  overthrew  'em. 
Now  the  report  of  my  valour  is  come  over  be- 
fore me,  and  they  say  I  was  a  raw  young  fellow, 
but  now  I  am  improved,  —  a  plague  on  their 
eloquence  !  'twill  cost  me  many  a  beating  :  and 
Mardonius  might  help  this  too,  il  he  would; 
for  now  they  think  to  get  honour  on  me,  and  all 
the  men  I  have  abused  call  me  freshly  to  ac- 
count, (worthily,  as  they  call  it.j  by  the  way  of 
challenge. 

Enttr  a  Gentleman. 
Gent.  Good  morrow,  captain  Bessus. 

1  Mar.  I  tearrant  ye]  So  the  first  4fo.  Omitted  in  other 
fds. ;  and  by  tJie  modern  editors,  Theobald  excepted. 

*  till  tkry  hung  me  up  hy  the  heels  ...  a  ba^ed  tehipped 
fellotc]  Baffied  means  ignomiiious^ly  treated  ;  and  the  pas- 
sape  containKan  allusion  to  the  piinidhmeut  inflicted  on  rec- 
reant JinightH  : 

"  And  after  all,  for  greater  infaniie, 
He  by  the  hetlcji  him  hung  upon  a  tree, 
And  baffuld  ko,  tiiat  all  which  paiwed  by 
The  picture  of  hia  punishment  might  see.*' 
Spenser's  Facne  Queenr,  B.  VI.  C  vii.  st  27. 
060  more  on  this  subject  in  Nares's  Olos*.  in  v.  Baffi*. 

•  aw]  Altered,  without  authority,  to  •«  mine  *'  by  the  mod- 
•nwliton. 


Bes.  Good  morrow,  sir. 

dent.  I  come  to  speak  with  you 

Bfs,  You're  very  welcome. 

Gent,  From  one  that  holds  himself  wronged 
by  you  some  three  years  since.  Your  worth*  he 
says,  is  famed,  and  he  doth  nothing  doubt  but 
you  will  do  him  right,  as  beseems  a  soldier. 

Bes.  A  pox  on  'em  !  so  they  cry  all.     [Anie^ 

Gent.  And  a  slight  note  I  have  about  me  for 
you,  for  the  delivery  of  which  you  must  excuse 
mc  :  it  is  an  office  that  friendship  calls  upon  me 
to  do,  and  no  way  offensive  to  you,  since  I  de- 
sire but  right  on  both  sides.  [Gipet  a  letter. 

Bfit.  "Via  a  challenge,  sir,  is  it  not  ? 

Grnt.  'Tis  an  inviting  to  the  field. 

Be.1.  An  iindting  !  Oh,  cry  you  mercy !  — 
AVhat  a  complimcjit  he  delivers  it  with  !  he 
might  as  agreeably  to  my  nature  present  me 
poison  with  such  a  speech.  —  [Asuie ;  and  then 
rendi.\  Vm,  uin,  um  —  repittaiion — um,  um, 
uni  —  cail  you  to  account  —  um,  um,  um  — forced 
to  this  —  um,  um,  um,  —  with  my  aipord — um, 
um,  um  —  like  a  gentleman  —  um,  um,  um  —  dear 
to  me  —  um,  um.  um  —  satisfaction.  —  'Tis  very 
well,  sir ;  I  do  accept  it ;  but  he  must  await  * 
an  answer  this  thirteen  weeks. 

Gent.  Why,  sir,  he  would  be  glad  to  wipe  off 
his  ^  stain  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Bci.  Sir,  upon  my  credit,  I  am  already  en- 
gaged to  two  hundred  and  twelve;  all  which 
must  have  tlioir  stains  wiped  off,  if  that  be  the 
word,  before  him. 

Grnt.  Sir,  if  you  be  truly  engaged  but  to  one, 
he  sliall  stay  a  com])etcnt  time. 

Bt's.  Upon  my  faith,  sir,  to  two  hundred  and 
twelve :  and  I  have  a  spent  body  too,  much 
brui>ed  in  battle  ;  so  that  I  cannot  fight,  I  must 
be  plain  with  you,"  above  three  combats  a-day. 
All  the  kindness  I  can  shew  him,  is  to  set  him 
resolvedly  in  my  roll  the  two  hundredth  and  thir- 
teenth man,  which  is  something  ;  for,  I  tell  you, 
I  think  there  will  be  more  after  him  than  be- 
fore him ;  I  think  ^  so.  Pray  you,  commend  me 
to  him,  and  tell  him  this. 
I  Gent.  1  will,  sir.  Good  morrow  to  you. 
i  Bes.  Good  morrow,  good  sir.  [Exii  Gentle- 
man.] —  Certainly  my  safest  way  were  to  print 
myself  a  coward,  with  a  discovery  how  I  came 
by  my  credit,  and  clap  it  upon  every  post.  I 
have  received  above  thirty  challenges  within 
this  two  hours.  Marry,  all  but  the  first  I  put 
off  with  engagement ;  and,  by  good  fortune,  the 
first  is  no  madder  of  fighting  than  I ;  so  that 
that's  referied  :  the  jilace  where  it  must  be  end- 
j  ed  is  four  days'  journey  off,  and  our  arbitrators 
I  are  these  ;  he  has  chosen  a  gentleman  in  travel, 
and  I  have  a  special  friend  with  a  quartain  ague, 
I  like  to  hold  him  this  five  years,  for  mine ;  and 
when  his  man  comes  home,  wc  are  to  expect 
my  friend's  health.  If  they  would  send  me 
challenges  thus  thiclc,  as  long  as  I  lived,  1  would 

'      4  awtiit]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "  wait.»' 
i  hUi]  .\lterod  by  Weber  to  ••  this." 
«  wUh  you]  So  the  first  4to.    Omitted  in  other  eds. ;  and 
j  by  the  modern  editors. 

7  /think]  Qy.  did  these  words  creep  into  the  text  by  a  mis- 
take of  ihe  original  compositor,  his  eye  having  caught  them 
from  the  prec4eMiing  line .'  and  ought  the  passage  to  run  tbiu* 
'*  I  think  there  will  be  more  after  him  than  before  him  So, 
pray  you,  commend  me,"  &c  i 
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have  no  other  living  :  I  can  make  seven  shil- 
lings a-day  o*  the  paf/er  to  the  grocers.  Yet  1 
learn  nothing  by  all  ihtse.  hnt  a  little  skill  in 
comparing  of  styles :  I  do  tind  evidently  that 
there  is  some  one  scrivener  in  thin  town,  that 
has  a  great  hand  in  writiiig  of  challi  ir^'cs,  l.-r 
they  are  all  of  a  cut,  and  nix  of  'em  in  a  hand ; 
and  they  all  end,  •  My  rfjivitufioii  i  dear  to  me, 
and  1  must  require  sati-<ricti.)n."  —  Who's  there  r 
more  paper,  1  hope.  No  ;  *ti^  my  lorvl  Bucuri- 
us  :  I  fear  all  i«  not  well  betwixt  u>. 

Enter  Bacl'uius. 

Bite.  Now,  captain  Hessns ;  I  come  about  a 
frivolous  matter,  caused  by  its  idle  a  report. 
You  know  you  wore  a  coward. 

Be;  Very  right. 

Bac,  And  wron^^ed  me. 

Bes.  True,  my  lord. 

Bac.  But  now  j>eople  will  call  you  valiant,  — 
dcsertlessly,  1  think  ;  yet,  for  their  satisfaction, 
I  will  have  you  fight  with  •  mc. 

Bes.  Oh, 'my  good  lord,  my  deep  engage- 
ments— 

Bac.  Tell  not  mc  of  your  engagements,  cap- 
tain Bessus  :  it  is  not  to  W.  put  otf  with  an  ex- 
cuse.' For  my  own  part,  I  am  none  of  the  mul- 
titude that  believe  your  *  'jiwi  i  -i. n  from  coward, 

Bei.  My  lord,  I'faeok  not  quarrels,  and  this 
helong!*  Tint  Ui  int'  ;  1  am  not  to  maintain  it. 

Bac.  Who,  then,  pray  r 

Bei.  Bessus  the  coward  wronged  you. 

Bac.  Right. 

Bes.  And  t*hall  Bessus  the  valiant  maintain 
what  Bessus  the  coward  (li<l  ? 

Bac.  1  prithee,  leave  these  cheating  tricks. 
I  swear  thou  shalt  figiit  with  mc,  or  thou  shalt 
be  beaten  extrcmtly  miL  kicked. 

Be*.  Since  you  provoke  me  thus  far,  my  lord, 
I  will  fight  with  yoti ;  and,  by  my  sword,  it 
shall  cost  me  twenty  pounds  but  I  will  have  my 
leg  well  a  week  sooner  purijosely. 

Bac.  Your  leg  !  why,  what  ails  your  leg  ?  I'll 
do  a  cure  on  you.     Stand  up  !  [AVcAjj  him. 

Bes.  My  lord,  ihia  isi  not  noble  in  you. 

Bac.  Wlifit  dost  than  with  snth  a  phrase  in 
thy  mouth  i*  I  will  kick  thee  out  of  all  good 
words  before  I  leave  thee.  [Kicks  him. 

Bea.  My  lord,  I  take  tliis  as  a  punishment  for 
the  offence  I  did  when  I  was  a  coward. 

Bfic.  When  thou  wt-rt !  confess  thyself  a  cow- 
ftrd«tilli  or»  by  thia  liglu,  I'll  beat  thee  into  sponge. 

Be.i,  Why  lam  one. 

Bac.  Are  you  so,  sir  r  and  why  do  you  wear 
a  sword,  then  r     Come,  unbuckle  ;  quick  I 

Bea.  My  lord  ! 

Bac.  Unbuckle,  I  say,  and  give  it  mc ;  or,  as 
I  live,  thy  head  will  ache  extremely. 

Bea.  It  w  a  pretty  hilt ;  ami  if  your  lordship 
take  an  affection  to'it,  witli  ail  my  heart  1  pre- 
sent it  to  you,  for  a  new-year's  gift. 

[Givea  his  swordt^  icith  a  knife  in  the  scab- 
bard. 

Bac.  I  thank  you  very  lieartily.  Sweet  cap- 
tain, fiurewell. 


1  wUk]  Tht  BiUlon  of  1778  and  Wclior  cliaHe  tu  uinit  tliifl 
s  (iwea  kia  awards  itc]  "Ilitlicrto  no  istagc-diroction  bas 


Bfs.  One  word  more  :  I  beseech  yt>ur  lord* 
shij)  to  render  me  my  knife  a^ain 

Biw.  M arry,  by  all  i  lu  i  i  [  i  -^ ,  n^  1 1 ;  li  n .  [  Gioea  back 
the  kniff.]  Cherish  yo(irf»i.liF\vti;h  it,  and  eat 
hard,  good  captain  ;  ^e  cunnot  tell  whether  we 
shall  have  any  more  such.  Adieu,  dear  cap- 
tain. [Exit 

lies.  I  will  make  better  use  of  this  than  of  my 
sword.  A  ba>e  spirit  bas  this  vantage  of  a 
brave  one ;  it  keeps  always  at  a  stay,  nothing 
brings  it  down,  not  beating.  I  remember  I 
promised  the  kin«;,  in  a  great  audience,  that  I 
would  make  my  back-biters  eat  my  sword  to  a 
knife  :  how  to  get  anotlier  sword  I  know  not; 
nor  know  any  means  lelt  for  me  to  maintain  my 
credit  but  inii>udcnce  :  therefore  I  will  outawear 
him  and  all  his  followers,  that  this  is  all  that's 
left  uneaten  of  my  sword.  [Exit, 

SCENE  III.  —  A  n  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Mauuonius. 

Mar.  1*11  move  the  king ;  he  is  most  strangely 

altered  :  I  guc>s  the  cause,  I  fear,  too   right ; 

'  Heaven    has   some  secret   end   in't,  and  'tis  a 

'  scourge,  no  quev?tion,  justly  laid  upon  him.     Ho 

has   followed  mc   through  twenty  rooms ;  and 

ever,  when    I  r*tay  to  awsur    ]ils  command,  he 

blushes  like  a  ijirl,  and  luik>  upon  mc   as   if 

!node.-»ty  kept  in    his  business;  so   turns  away 

from  me ;  but,  if  I  go  on,  he  follows  me  again. 

Enter  Aun.vcES. 
See,  here  he  is.  I  do  not  use  this,  yet,  I  know 
not  how,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  to  see  him  : 
his  very  enemies,  I  think,  whose  wounds  have 
bred  his  fame,  if  they  should  sec  him  now, 
would  lind  tears  in  their  eyes.  [-Ui(fe. 

Arb.  I  cannot  utter  it.     Why  should  I  keep 
A  l)reast  to  harbour  thoughts  1  dare  not  speak  ? 
Darkness  is  in  my  bosom     and  there  lie 
A  thousand  thoughts  that  cannot    brook    the 

light. 
IIov.'  wilt  thon  vex  me,  when  this  deed  is  done, 
Conscience,  that  art  afraid  to  let  mc  name  it ! 

Mar.  How  do  you,  sir  "r 

Arb.   Why,  very  well,  Mardonius  : 
How  dost  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  Better  than  you,  I  fear. 

Arb.  I  hope  thou  art  j  for,  to  be  plain  with 
thee, 
Thou  art  in  hell  else.      Secret  scorching  flames, 
That  far  trfinacen    earthly  material  iirtM, 
Are  crep    into  mc,  and  there  is  no  cure  : 
Is  it  not  strange,  Maidoiutii^f  there's  no  cure  ? 

Mar.  Bir,  cithi^r  1  mistake*  or  here  is  some- 
thing hi-V  •'■-!'  :-^i  ■■■.... [-1,  -t,,-.  I.,  ..... 

Arb.  So  there  is  ;  but  yet  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mar.  Out  with  it,  sir. '  If  it  be  dangerous,  I 
will  not  sbriiLk  to  do  you  service.  I  shall  not 
esteem  my  life  a  w«.'i;;htier  matter  than  indeed 
it  is :  I  know  'tu  subject  to  more  chances  than 
it  has  hours ;  and  I  were  better  lose  it  in  my 

Ijooii  pivoii  in  flii.H  plnro,  anil  ri»n«rti«lriilly  lli^  j-  >  'li!'  sii'Ht 
havo  l»i  I  n  «il>-iijrr  t'l  nriiMtiiff  wIk*  l(ajt(.*rm*4  U'A  u»  iiAVe 
iH'rn  ii(-(|>iaintr(i  ivil  'U'.-  ri4,ftLoui,  Whidi  luirr  pfcvuUv^i  of 
vviMri.i;.'  ■•  tl-iupT  ur  a  knife  in  a  ^hu4lJ^,i^.u^t<'l*wlco  itafl myib- 
bard  of  liu-  .-wi-rJ."     Wlulh. 
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king's  cause  than  with  an  ague  or  a  fall,  or, 
Bleeping,  to  a  thief;  as  all  these  arc  probable 
enough.  Let  me  but  know  what  I  shall  do  for 
you. 

Arb.  It  will  not  out.     Were  you  with  Go- 
brias, 
And  bade  him  give  my  sister  all  content 
The  place  afforcU,  and  give  her  leave  to  send 
And  speak  to  whom  she  please  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Arb,  And  did  you  to  Bacurius  say  as  much 
About  Tigranes  r 

Mar.  Yes. 

Arb.  That's  all  my  business. 

Mar.  Oh,  say  not  so  ! 
You  had  an  answer  of  all '  this  before  : 
Besides,  I  think  this  business  might  be  utter'd 
More  carelessly. 

Arb.  Come,  thou  shalt  have  it  out.     I  do  be- 
seech thee. 
By  all  the  love  thou  hast  profess' d  to  me, 
To  see  my  sister  from  me. 

Mar.   Well ;  and  what  r 

Arb.  That's  all. 

Mar.  That's  strange  :  shall  I  say  nothing  to 
her? 

Arb.  Not  a  word  : 
But,  if  thou  lov'st  me,  find  some  subtle  way 
To  make  her  understand  by  signs. 

^ar.  But  what  shall  I  make  her  understand  ? 

Arb.  Oh,  Mardonius,  for  that  I  must  be  par- 
don'd  1 

Mar.  You  may  ;  but  I  can '  only  see   her, 
then? 

Arb.  'Tis  true.  [Gires  a  ring. 

Bear  her  this  ring,  then ;    and,  on  more  ad- 
vice, 
Thou  shalt  speak  to  her :  tell  her  I  do  love 
My  kindred  all ;  wilt  thou  ? 

Mar.  Is  there  no  more  ? 

Arb.  Oh,  yes  !  —  and  her  the  best  j 
Better  than  any  brother  loves  his  sister : 
That's  all. 

Mar.  Methinks,  this  need  not  have  been  de- 
livered with  such  caution.'     I'll  do  it. 

Arb.  There  is  more  yet :  wilt  thou  be  faithful 
to  me  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  if  I  take  upon  me  to  deliver  it, 
After  I  hear  it,  I'll  pass  through  tire  to  do  it. 

Arb.  I  love  her  better  than  a  brother  ought. 
Dost  thou  conceive  me  ? 

Mar.  I  hope  I  do  not,  sir.* 

Arb.  No  1  thou  art  dull.     Kneel  down  before 
her. 
And  never  rise  again,  till  she  will  love  me. 

Mar.  Why,  I  think  she  does. 

Arb.  But  better  than  she  does ;  another  way ; 
As  wives  love  husbands. 

Mar,  Why,  1  think  there  are  few  wives  that 
love  their  husbands  better  than  she  does  you. 

Arb.  Thou  wilt  not  understand  me.     Is  it  tit 


1  aU]  So  the  firct  4to.  Omitted  in  other  eds. ;  and  by  the 
modern  ediutr^,  Thcoh:il(i  excepted. 

«  can]  Altered  in  my  cupy  uf  tJie  first  4to.  in  a  very  old 
band  to  "  jihall,"  —  which  >ccms  to  be  the  Mter  reading. 

•  caution]  Sti  the  fir«t  4io.  Other  ed.-*.  "  a  caution ; "  and 
■0  the  m>»dern  editor",  Theobald  excepted. 

♦  Ikofe  I  do  uoty  sir]  So  the  two  earlie^^t  4t<Mi.  Other  eds. 
"  ihop0  poudonotjMT ; "  which  (incredible  m  it  may  Mem) 


h  (incred 
Muiilwl 


This  should  be  utter'd  plainly  ?    Take  it,  then. 
Naked  as  it  is  :  I  would  desire  her  love 
Lasciviously,  lewdly,  incestuously, 
To  do  a  sin  that  needs  must  damn  us  both, 
And  thee  too.     Dost  thou  understand  me  now  ? 
Mar.  Yes ;   there's   your  ring  again.      What 

have  I  done 
Dishonestly  in  my  whole  life,  name  it, 

[Gives  back  the  ring. 
That  you  should   put  so   base   a   business   to 

me  t 
Arb.  Didst  thou   not  tell  me  thou   wouldst 

do  it? 
Mar.  Yes,  if  I  undertook  it :  but  if  all 
I  My  hairs  were  lives,  I  would  not  be  engag'd 
In  such  a  cause  to  save  my  last  life.^ 

Arb.  O  guilt,  how  poor  and  weak  a  thing  art 

thou  ! 
This  man  that  is  my  senrant,  whom  my  breath 
Might  blow  about   the  world,  might  boat  me 

here, 
Having  this  cause  ;  whilst  I,  press'd  down  with 

sin, 
Could  not  resist  him.  —  Dear  •  Mardonius, 
It  was  a  motion  nkisbesceming  man. 
And  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Afar.  Heaven  grant  you  may  be  so !  "You 
must  understand,  nothing  that  you  can  utter 
can  remove  my  love  and  service  from  my  prince  ; 
but  otherwise,  I  think  I  shall  not  love  you  more, 
for  you  arc  sinful ;  and,  if  you  do  this  crime, 
you  ought  to  have  no  laws,  for,  after  this,  it  will 
be  great  injustice  to  you  to  punish  any  offender 
for  any  crime.  For  myseli',  1  find  my  heart  too 
big  ;  I  feel  I  have  not  patience  to  look  on,  whilst 
you  run  these  forbidden  courses.  Means  I  have 
none  but  your  favour ;  and  I  am  rather  glad 
that  I  shall  lose  'em  both  together  than  keep  'em 
with  such  conditions.  I  shall  find  a  dwelling 
amongst  some  people,  where,  though  our  gar- 
ments perhaps  be  coarser,  we  shall  be  richer  far 
within,  and  harbour  no  such  vices  in  'em.  The 
gods  preserve  you,  and  mend  you  !  ^ 

Arb.     Mardonius !    stay,    Mardonius !     for, 

though 
My  present  state  requires  nothing  but  knaves 
To  be  about  tne,  such  as  are  prepar'd 
For  every  wicked  act,  yet  who  does  know 
But  that  my  loathdd  fate  may  turn  about. 
And  I  have  use  for  honest  men  again  ? 
I  hope  I  may  :  I  prithee,  leave  me  not. 

Enter  Bessus. 
Bes.  Where  is  the  king  ? 
Mar.  There. 
Bes.  An't  please  your  majesty,  there's  the 

knife. 
Arb.  What  knife? 
Bes.  The  sword  is  eaten. 

5  last  life]  Here  Theobald,  for  the  metre,  prmted  •*  lout  of 
Uf'  ;**  and  throughout  thi«  84'.cne  between  the  King  and 
Mardonius,  the  whole  of  which  he  was  detemiined  to  ex- 
hibit as  verse,  he  took  the  most  unwarrantable  libertiea 
with  the  texL 

0  Dear]  So  the  flrnt  4ta  Other  eds.  **  Hear ; "  and  ao 
the  modern  editori«,  Theobald  excepted. 

7  The  gods  prMtroe  yoK,  and  mend  you]  The  two  earliest 
4toe.  "  (Ji>d  piffiierre  you,  and  mend  yuu."  Other  ed*.  "«*« 
Go<tji  prejferve  yoii,  and  mend ; "  and  mi  Weber.  Theobald 
and  the  Editon  of  1778  printed,  **  Tks  Oods  preseros  t»d 
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Mar.  Away,  you  fool !  the  kin^  is  serious. 
And  cannot  now  admit  your  vanities. 

Bes.  Vanities  !  I'm  no  honest  man,  if  my 
enemies  have  not  brought  it  to  this.  What,  do 
you  think  Ilic  ? 

Arb.  No,  no ;  'tis  well,  Bcssus,  'tis  very  well : 
I'm  glad  on't. 

Mar,  If  your  enemies  brou{;ht  it  to  that,  your 
enemies  are  cutlers.     Come,  leave  the  king. 

Bes.  Why,  may  not  valour  approach  him  ? 

Mar,  Yes ;  but  he  has  affairs.  Depart,  or  I 
shall  be  something  unmannerly  with  you. 

Arb.  No ;  lot   him  stay,  Mardonius,  let  him 
stay; 
I  have  occasions  *  with  him  very  weighty, 
And  I  can  spare  you  now. 

Mar.  Sir? 

Arb,  Why,  I  can  spare  you  now. 

Bet.  Mardonius,  give  way  to  the  state- affairs. 

Mar,  Indeed,  you  are  fitter  for  his  present 
purpose.  [Exit. 

Arb.  Bessus,  I  should  employ  thee ;  wi^t  thou 
do't? 

Bea,  Do't  for  you  !  by  this  air,  I  will  do  any 
thing,  without  exception,  be  it  a  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  thing. 

Arb,  Do  not  swear. 

Bet.  By  this  light,  but  I  will;  any  thing 
whatsoever. 

Arb,  But  I  shall  name  a  '  thing 
Thy  conscience  will  not  suffer  thee  to  do. 

Btt.  I  would  fain  hear  that  thing. 

Arb.  Why,  I  would  have  thee  get  my  sister 
for  me,  — 
Thou  understand' st  me,  —  in  a  wicked  manner. 

Bea.  Oh,  you  would  have  a  bout  with  her  ? 
m  do't.  ru  dot,  i'faith. 

Arb.  Wilt  thou?  dost  thou  make  no  more 
on't  ? 

Bet.  More !  no.  Why,  is  there  any  thing 
eUe  ?  if  there  be,  tell '  me  ;  it  shall  be  done  too. 

Arb.  Uast  thou   no  greater  sense  of  such  a 
sin? 
Thou  art  too  wicked  for  my  company. 
Though  I  have  hell  within  me,  and  mayst  yet 
Corrupt  me  further.     Pray  thee,  answer  me. 
How  do  I  shew  to  thee  alter  tliis  motion  ? 

Bet.  Why,  your  majesty  looks  as  well,  in  my 
opinion,  as  ever  you  did  since  you  were  bom. 

Arb.   But  thou  appear' st  to  me,  after  thy 
grant. 
The  ugliest,  loathed,  detestable  thing. 
That  I  have  ever  met  M-ith.    Thou  hast  eyes 
Like  flames  of  sulphur,  which,  methinks,  do 

dart 
Infection  on  me ;  and  thou  hast  a  mouth 
Enough  to  take  me  in,  where  there  do  stand 
Four  rows  of  iron  teeth. 

Bet.  I  feel  no  such  thing.  But  'tis  no  matter 
how  I  look,  I'll  do  your  business  as  well  as  they 
that  look  better :  and  when  this  is  despatched, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  your  mother,  tell  me,  and 
you  shall  see  I'll  set  it  hard. 

I  atcoMitiu]  80  the  two  earliest  4to«.  Other  eds.  "  occa- 
sion;*' and  en  the  iiindern  edit(ir>«. 

s  a]  fo  the  two  earliest  4tofl.  Otiier  aU.  "  the ;  "  and  to 
the  miideni  editoni. 

•  ull]  Altorad  by  the  Editors  of  1778  aiM  Weber  to 
••ttuat'»! 


I      Arb.  My  mother  !  —  Ilcavcn  forgive  me,  to 
I  hear  this  ! 

I  am  inspir'd  with  horror.  —  Now  I  hate  thee 
Worse  than  my  sin  ;  which,  if  I  could  come  by, 
Should  suffer  death  eternal,  ne'er  to  rise 
'  In  any  breast  again.     Know,  I  will  die 
I  Languishing  mad,  as  I  resolve  I  shall. 
Ere  I  will  deal  by  such  an  instrument. 
i  Thou  art  too  sinful  to  employ  in  this  : 
'  Out  of  the  world,  away  !  [Beatt  him. 

Bes.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
Arb.  Ilung  round  with  curses,  take  thy  fear- 
ful flight 
Into  the  deserts ;  where,  'mongst  all  the  mon- 
sters. 
If  thou  fiud'st  one  so  beastly  as  thyself, 
Thou  shait  be  held  as  innocent. 

Bes.  Good  sir 

Arb.  If  there  were  no  such  instruments  ai 
thou,* 
We  kings  could  never  act  such  wicked  deeds. 
Seek  out  a  man  that  mocks  divinity. 
That  breaks  each  precept  both  of  God  and  man. 
And  nature's  *  too,  and  does  it  without  lust, 
Merely  because  it  is  a  law  and  good. 
And  live  with  him ;  for  him  thou  canst  not 

spoil: 
Away,  I  say  !  [Exit  Bssaus. 

I  will  not  do  this  sin : 
I'll  press  it  here  till  it  do  break  my  breast. 
It  heaves  to  get  out ;  but  thou  art  a  sin. 
And,  spite  oi  torture,  I  will  keep  thee  in. 

[EsU. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l.  —  A  Room  in  the  Uoute  of  Gobuus.* 
Enter  Gobrias,  Panthea,  and  Spacomia. 

Gob.  Have  you  written,  madam  ? 
Pan.  Yes,  good  Gobrias. 

*  If  tkrrt  Kere  no  such  itutrumenU  as  thoUj  itc]  "  The 
foltowinp  pa>saco,  in  Shakespeire'ri  KinrJokiL,  conveys  th* 
same  sentiment,  and  \*  viniilar  to  thid  ben>re  us:  — 

*  It  i«  the  rurae  of  kings  t<i  he  attended 
By  slaveti,  that  take  their  liumiMin  fur  a  wamnt 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life; 
And,  (ui  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  iinderi(t<ind  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  daugerrHis  maje>ty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  u|M>n  humour  than  advised  respecL 

[Activ.  IIC.2].'"    Ed.rm. 
5  naturt^s]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
"  nature." 

*  Ji  room  in  ike.  house  of  Oohriaa]  Weber  witmily  marited 
this  ccene,  "  The  apartment  of  tJU  PrinerJts  in  Us  Palace,*' 
When  Arbace:<  (act  iii.  sc  1)  flrat  orders  Panthea  into  eon- 
flnenieiit,  he  exclaims,  — 

"  see  her  a  prisoner 
In  her  own  ehawtherj  ehtelft  OoMas.** 
What  Panthea  tells  Arbaces  (act  iv.  ac  3)  prorw  tiMt  sto 
was  not  a  pri)K>ner  ui  the  palace  ; 

"  IMI  bark  unto  my  prison.    Yet,  methinks, 
/  mi^Af  be  kept  in  aunu  olact  where  fou  er§  f 
Fur  in  myself  I  find,  I  know  not  what 
To  call  it,  but  it  is  a  great  desire 
To  Ree  you  often." 
And  townrdH  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  Arbaces  aajSt^ 
"  One  call  the  queen. 
.    .    .    Go,  some  one, 
She  is  U  Ookrim*  Aoims." 
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Gob.  And  with  a  kindness  and  such  winning 

words 
As  may  provoke  him,  at  one  instant,  fwl 
His  double  fault,    your  wrong,   and   liis  own 

rashness  ? 
l^an,  I  have  sent  words  enough,  if  words  jnay 

win  him 
From  his  displeasure  ;  and  such  word**,  I  liope, 
As  shall  gain  much  upon  his  goodness,    Go- 

brins. 
Yet  fenrini:;,  since  they  are  many,  and   a  wo- 
man's, 
A  poor  belief  may  follow,  I  have  woven 
As  many  truths  within  'em  to  speak  for  mo, 

That,  if  he  be  but  gracious  and  reccivo  'em 

Gub.  Good   lady,  be  not  fenrful :  though  lie 

should  not 
Give  you  your  present  end  in  this,  believe  it. 
You  shall  feel,  if  your  virtue  can  induce  you 
To  labour  out  this  tempest  (which,  I  know. 
Is  but  a  ])Oor  proof  'gainst  your  patience), 
All  thos^e  contents  your  spirit  wUl  arrive  at, 
Newer    and     sweeter     to     you.      Your    royal 

brother, 
When  he  shall  once  collect  himself,  and  see 
How  far  he  has  been  asunder  from  himself, 
AVhat  a  mere  stranger  to  his  golden  temper, 
Must,  from  those  roots  of  virtue,  never  dj-ing. 
Though  somewhat   stopt  with  humour,  shoot 

again 
Into     a   thousand    glories,   bearing    liis  *    fair 

branches 
High  as  our  hopes  can  look  at,  straight  as  jus- 
tice, 
Ix)aden    with  ripe   contents.      He   loves   you 

dearly ; 
I  know  it ;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  further 
Win  you  to  understand  it 

Pail.  I  believe  it : 
Howsoever,*  I  am  sure  I  love  him  dearly  ; 
So  dearly,  that  if  any  thing  I  write 
For  my  enlarging  should  beget  his  anj^er, 
Heaven  be  a  witness  with  me,  and  my  faith, 
I  had  rather  live  entomb'd  here. 

Gob.  You  shall  not  feel  a  worse  stroke  than 

your  grief; 
I  am  sorry  'tis  so  sharp.     I  kiss  your  hand. 
And  this  night  will  deliver  this  true  story 
With  this  hand  to  your  brother. 

7 'an.  Peace  go  with  you  ! 
You  are  a  good  man.  —  [litit  Godrias. 

My  Spaconia, 
Why  are  you  ever  sad  thus  r 
i>pa.  Oh,  dear  lady  ! 

Pan.  Prithee,  discover  not  a  way  to  sadness. 
Nearer  than  I  have  in  me.     Our  two  sorrows 
Work,  like   two   eager  hawks,  who  shall   get 

highest. 
How  shall  I  lessen  thine  ?  for  mine,  I  fear. 
Is  easier  known  than  cur'd. 

Spa.  Heaven  comfort  both, 
And  gives  yours  happy  ends,  however  I 
Fall  in  my  stubborn  fortunes. 

Pan.  This  but  teaches 
How  to  be  more  familiar  with  our  sorrows, 


t  hh]  TlicohaUI,  f..r  tlip  metre,  ornitte<l  iW\*  word. 
«  //.iTsfri-T]  Sii  tJic  first  Ito.    Other  eds.  "  But  Iu,kjo- 
tner ,- ''  a::d  so  the  iiiodern  editora. 


That  are  too  much  our  masters.     Good  Spa- 
conia, 
How  shall  I  do  you  service  ? 

i>pa.  Noblest  lady. 
You  make  me  more  a  slave  still  to  your  good- 
ness, 
And  only  live  to  purchase  thanks  to  pay  you ; 
I  For  that  is  all  the  business  of  my  life  now. 
.  I  will  be  bold,  since  you  will  have  it  so, 
'  To  ask  a  noble  favour  of  you. 
I       Pan.  Speak  it ;  'tis  yours  ;  for  firom  so  sweet 
j  a  virtue 

I  No  ill  demand  has  issue. 

Spa.  Then,  ever-virtuous,  let  me   beg  your 
I  will 

In  helping  mc  to  see  the  prince  Tigranes, 
With  whom  I  am  equal  prisoner,  if  not  more.' 
I      Pan.  Kescrve  me  to  a  greater  end,  Spaconia ; 
I  Baourius  cannot  want  so  much  good  manners 
As  to  deny  your  gentle  visitation, 
Though  you  came  only  with  your  own  com- 
mand. 
Spa.  I   know  they  will   deny  me,   gracious 
madam, 
Ueing  a  stranger,  and  so  little  fam'd, 
So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  tame  authority  :  *  but  in  you,  sweet  lady, 
All  these  are  natural ;  beside,  a  power 
Deriv'd  immediate  from  your  royal  brother, 
Whose  least  word  in  you  may  command  the 
kingdom. 
Pan.  More  than  my  word,  Spaconia,  you  shall 
carry, 
For  fear  it  fail  you. 

SjHi.  Dare  you  trust  a  token  ? 
Madam,  I  fear  I  am  grown  too  bold  a  beggar. 
Pan.  You  are  a  i)retty  one ;  and,  trust  me, 
lady, 
It  joys  me  I  shall  do  a  good  to  you. 
Though  to  myself  I  never  shall  be  happy. 
Here,  take  this  ring,  and  from  me  as  a  token 

Deliver  it :  I  think  they  \^'ill  not  stay  you. 
So,  all  your  own  desires  go  with  you,  lady  ! 

Sjya.  And  sweet  peace  to  your  grace  ! 

Pan.  Pray  Heaven,  I  find  it !  [ExewiL 

SCENE  11. —  A  Prison,^ 
TiQHANES  discovered. 
Tigr.  Fool  that  I  am  !     I  have  undone  my- 
self, 
I  And   with   my  own  hand   tuni'd  my  fortune 
I  round. 

That  was  a  fair  one  :  I  have  childishly 
I  Play'd   with   my    hope    so    long,   till  I    have 
broke   it, 


And   now   too  late  I   mourn   for't.     Oh,  Spa- 


'  coma, 

i  Tiiou  hast  found  an  even  way  to  thy  revenge 
now  ! 


'      ^  if  not  more]  I  may  just  obscrvo  that  the  fir.^t  4to.  has 
"</no  morp ,"  which  perhafis  iniglii  uieaii  —  if  no  other- 
wise p(|iial. 
♦  T/iiit  tame  authority]  "  i.  o.  that  ran  have  any  control 
;  oviT  [iwiplr  in  otfice  nnu  power."'    TnKon.\i,n. 

<»  ,9  Prison]  TJioiinh  .ill  the  old  eds.,  exnpt  the  firsl  4tr»., 
have  "  Entrr  Ti^raHe.i  /«  prlion*^  porhap-  this  scene  ought 
I  to  be  marked,  ^^'•A  roam,  in  tkc  koase  uf  Bacttritu.''* 
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Why  didst  thou  follow  me,  like  a  faint  shadow, 
To  wither  my  desirca  ?    But,  wretched  fool, 
Why  did  I  plant  thee  'twixt  the  sun  and  me. 
To  make  me  freeze  thus  ?  why  did  I  prefer  her 
To  the  fair  princess  ?     Oh,  thou  fool,  thou  fool. 
Thou  family  of  fooLs,  live  like  a  slave  still. 
And  in  thee  bear  thine  own  hell  and  thy  tor- 
ment! 
Thou  ha-^t  deserv'd  it.      Couldst  thou  find  no 

lady. 
But  she  that  has  thy  hopes,  to  put  her  to. 
And  hazard  all  thy  peace  }  none  to  abu«e. 
But  slic  that  lov'd  thee  ever,  poor  Spaconia  ? 
And  so  much  lov'd  thee,  that  in  honesty 
And    honour  thou    art    bound    to    meet    her 

virtues  ! 
She,  that  forgot  the  greatness  of  her  grief**,* 
And  miseries  that  must  follow  such  mud  pas- 
sions. 
Endless  and  wild  as  woman's  !  '  she,  that  for 

thee. 
And  with  thee,  left  her  liberty,  her  name. 
And    country !      You    have    paid    me,   equal 

heavens,^ 
And  sent  my  own  rod  to  correct  me  with, 
A  woman  !     For  inconstancy  I'll  suffer  ; 
Lay  it  on,  justice,  till  my  soul  melt  in  mo. 
For  my  unmanly,  beastly,  sudden  doting 
XTpon  a  new  face,  after  all  my  oaths, 
Many  and  strange  ones. 
I  feel  my  old  fire  Hamc  again,  and  bum 
So  strong  and  violent,  that,  should  I  see  her 
Again,  the  grief  and  that  would  kill  me. 

Enter  Bacurius  and  Spaconia. 
Bac.  Lady, 
Your  token  I  acknowledge ;  you  may  pass  : 
There  is  the  king. 

i>pa.  I  thank  your  lordship  for  it. 

[Exit  Bacuiuus. 
Ti^r..  She  comes,  she  comes !     Shame  liide  me 
ever  from  her  ! 
Would  I  were  buried,  or  so  far  remov'd. 
Light  might  not  find  me  out !     I  dare  not  see 
her. 
Spa.  Nay,  never  hide  yourself ;  for,*  were  you 
hid 
Where    earth    hides    all   her  riches,   near  her 

centre, 
My  wrongs,  without  more  day,  would  light  me 

to  you. 
I  must  speak  ere  I  die.     Were  all  your  great- 
ness 
Doubled  upon  you,  you're  a  pcrjur'd  man. 
And  only  mighty  in  the  *  wickedness 


I  eriep]  So  the  first  4to.  Oilier  e*!.".  "grief;''  and  «) 
the  modern  editttrn. 

a  a^t  truman^g]  So  the  first  4l().  Other  ed.*.  "an  women," 
exfefii  4to.  IWl,  which  |ja-«  '*  <w  woman."  1'hefih.Hld  adopted 
8eivard*s  ronjecmre,  '*  in  uonirn  ;  "  and  so  the  E^itun  of 
I'll**  and  VVVlier.  Coleridco  (RrmaiiUy  ii.  'J05)  pmnounceH 
HewardN  emendation  to  be  "  riphl  and  tdivioua  ; "  but  he 
wa-  nnarqiiainted  with  the  reariine  of  the  fl^^t  4to.,  which 
not  one  ol  the  modem  editor.*)  have  evt^n  motitioned. 

^  eqmU  keaveit-ij  i.  e.  Just  heavens.  VVebor  ah«urdly 
jmintcil  the  |KUMage  thus,  —  *'  You  hace  paid  me  equals  keao- 
*«.*." 

* /or]  80  the  flnl  4lo.  Other  eds.  '*or;"  and  ao  the 
modem  editon ! 

&  di  ]  So  the  flnt4to.  Otlicr  cdd.  "yoiir;"  and  so  the 
nodeni  edilonu 


Of  wronging   women.     Thou    art   false,  false 

prince  ! 
I  live  to  see  it ;  poor  Spaconia  lives 
To  tell  thee  thou  art  false,  and  then  no  more  :  • 
She  lives  to   tell   thee  thou   art  more  uncon- 

stant 
Than  all  ill  women  ever  were  together  ; 
Thy  faith  as  '  firm  as  raging  ovcrtiows, 
That  no  bank  can  command  ;   and  ®  as  lasting 
As   boys*  gay  bubbles,   blown  i'  the    air    and 

broken  : 
The  wind  is  fix'd  to  ®  thee  ;  and  sooner  shall 
The  beaten  mariner  with  his  shrill  whistle 
Calm  tlie  loud  murmurs  ^^  of  the  troubled  main, 
And  strike  it  smooth  again,  than  thy  soul  fall 
To  have  peace  in  love  with  any  ;  thou  art  all 
That  all  good  men  must  hate ;  and  if  thy  story 
Shall  t<?ll  succeeding  ages  what  thou  wert, 
Oh,  let  it  spare  me  in  it,  lest  true  lovers, 
In  pity  of  my  wrongs,  burn  thy  black  legend, 
And  with  their  curses  shake  thy  sleeping  ashes  ! 
Tii/r.  Oh  !  oh  ! 

^>a.  The  Destinies,  I  hope,  have  pointed  out 
Our  ends  alike,  that  thou  mayst  die  for  love, 
Though  not  for  me  ;  for,  this  assure  thyself. 
The    princess    hates    thee    deadly,   and    will 

sooner 
Be  won  to  marry  with  a  bull,  and  safer, 
Than  such  a  beast  as  thou  art.  —  I  have  struck, 
I  fear,  too  deep  ;  beshrow  '^  mo  for  it !  —  Sir, 
This  sorrow  works  me,  like  a  ctmning  friend- 
ship. 
Into  the  same  piece  with  it.  —  He's  asham*d  :  ** 
Alas,  I  hiive  been  too  rugged  !  —  Dear  my  lord, 
I  am  sorry  I  have  spoken  any  thing. 
Indeed  I  am,  that  may  add  more  restraint 
To   that  too  much   you  hare.      Good   air,  be 

pleas*  d 
To  think  it  was  a  fault  of  love,  not  malice, 
And  do  as  I  will  do,  —  forgive  it,  prince : 
I  do,  and  can,  forgive  the  greatest  suis 
To  me  you  can  repent  of.     Pray,  believe  me.*' 
Tt(/r.  Oh,  my  Spaconia!  oh,  thou    virtuous 

woman ! 
Spa.  No  more  ;  the  king,  sir. 

Enter  Ardaces,  Bacurius,  and  Makdonius. 
Arb,  Have   you  been  careful  of  our  noble 
prisoner. 


«  and  Oirn  no  more]  Theobald  at  Sympmn'B  *U|Ege«tion 
printed  ''  and  lell  thoo  more  "  I  Seward  (PoHt<«ript  Vt  vol.  I. 
of  ed.  ITaO)  nays  that  "then  no  ynore"  moann,  —  this  Hhall 
bo  the  last  time  I  will  upbraid  you  with  your  falseJKNMl. 
Tlie  Jvlil'ir^  of  1778  and  Weber  ftdlnwed  the  old  ed*.,  but 
thoy  evidently  understood  the  (»a»sape  no  better  than  their 
predere--*s«>r.««.  The  meaning  of  it  in  this,  —  "  poor  Sinuiuia 
liviM  to  tell  thee  tliou  art  false,  and  then  Mke  lives  no 
more : "  ahe  has  previounly  »aid,  "  I  inuKt  vpeak  n-e  J  die." 

7  fl,«]  So  the  two  earliest  4los.  OUier  ede.  "  in  ;  "  which 
the  KditorH  of  1778  and  Weber  chose  to  adopt. 

8  and]  So  the  first  4to.  Omitted  in  other  eda.  j  and  by 
tlie  modern  editors. 

9  to]  u  V.  comiKired  to. 

lu  murmun]  So  the  first 4to.  Other  edt.  "murmur;" 
and  no  the  modern  editors 

ii  br.-hrow]  So  all  the  old  ndsi.,  except  the  Atos.  of  1G31  and 
IGX},  which  iiave  "  bc^hrow." 

1-  lie's  ashamed]  "  I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  Theo- 
bald's copy.  The  old  editions  and  that  of  1778  nead  —  •  *ti* 
a<ham'd.»  "  Webeb.  The  first  4to.  ha«  dintinclly  *'  hee'« 
a^linniM  "  I 

13  me]  S..  the  firit  4tOb  Omitted  in  other  eds. ;  and  by  the 
modern  editors. 
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That  he   want  nothing  fitting    for    his   great- 
ness ? 
Bac.  I  hope  his  grace  will  quit  rae   for  my 

care,  sir. 
Arb.  'Tis  well.  —  Royal  Tigrancs,  health  ! 
Tif/r,  More  than  the  strictness  of  this  place 
can  give,  sir. 
I  offer  back  again  to  great  Arbaces. 

Arb,  We   thank   you,   worthy   prince  ;    and 
pray,  excuse  u.-*. 
We  have  not  seen  you  since  your  being  here. 
I  hope  your  noble  usage  has  been  ecjual 
W'ith  your  own  ])erson  :  your  imprisonment, 
If  it  be  any,  I  dare  say,  is  easy ; 
And  shall  not  outlast  two  days. 

Ti;r.  I  thank  you  .  * 
My  usage  here  has  been  the  snme  it  was, 
Worthy  a  royal  conqueror.     For  my  restraint. 
It  came  unkindly,  because  much  unlook'd-for ; 
But  I  must  boar  it. 

Arb.  What  lady's  that,  Bacurius  ? 
Jiac.  One  of  the  princess'  women,  sir. 
Arb.  I  fear'd  it. 
Why  comes  she  hither  ? 

Bac.  To  speak  with  the  prince  Tigranes. 
Arb,  From  whom,  Bacurius  ? 
Bac.  From  the  princess,  sir. 
Arb.  I  knew  I  had  seen  her. 
Mar.  His  fit  begins  to  take  him  now  again  : 
'Tis  a  strange  lever,  and  'twill  shake  us  all 
Anon,  I  fear.     Would  ho  were  well  cur'd  of 
This  raging  folly  !     Give  me  the  wars,  where 

men 
Are  mad,  and  may  talk  what  they  list,  and  held 
The 'bravest  fellows:    this  pelting,*  prattling' 

peace 
Is  good  for  nothing  ;  drinking's  a  virtue  to't. 

[Aside. 
Arb,  I  see  there's  truth  in  no  man,  nor  obe- 
dience. 
But  for  his  own  ends.   Why  did  you  let  her  in  ? 
Bac,  It  was  your  own  command  to  bar  none 
from  him  : 
Besides,  the  princess  sent  her  ring,  sir,  for  my 
warrant. 
Arb.  A  token  to  Tigranes,  did  she  not  ? 
Sirrah,*  tell  truth. 

Bac,  I  do  not  use  to  lie,  sir ; 
'Tis  no  way  I  eat  or  live  by  :  and  I  think 
This  is  no  token,  sir. 

Mar,  This  combat  has  undone  him  :  if  he 
had  been  well  beaten,  he  had  been  temperate. 
I  shall  never  see  him  handsome  again,  till  ho 
have  a  horseman's  staff  poked*  through  his 
shoulders,  or  an  arm  broke  with  a  bullet.  [Aside, 
Arb.  I  am  trifled  with. 
Bac.  Sir? 

Arb.  1  know  it,  as  I  know  thee  to  be  false. 
Mar.  Now  the  clap  comes.  [Aside. 


1  you]  Theobald  printed,  without  authority,  "  you, 
•  prltiHf]  i.  e.  paltry,  contemptible:  see  Todd'a  Joh 


,  sir." 
n  Johnson* s 
DicL  in  y.  Paltry^  and   Richardsitri'ii  Diet,  in  v.  Pelting. 
The  word  is  very  common  m  our  early  writers. 

»  jtratttin/f]  So  the  firnt  4to.     Other  eda.  "  prating  ;"  and 
BO  tJie  modem  editors. 

*  Sirrah]  Ai  the  fir<t  4lo.  Other  ed*.  "  Sir  ; "  and  ko  the  , 
modern  editoN  (Theiibald  choosing  to  print,  "  Sir,  tell  the  ' 
truth"). 

i  poked]  So  the  fimt  4to.    Other  ed".  (with  various  spell- 
lag)  "  yoakt  i "  and  so  Uie  modem  editon ! 


Bac,  You  never  knew  me  so,  sir,  I  dare  speak  it; 
And  durst  a  worse  man  tell  me,  though  my  bet-* 

ter 

Mar,  'Tis  well  said,  by  my  soul.  \AMid§, 

Arb.  Sirrah,  you  answer  as  you  had  no  me. 

Jiac.  That  I  fear,  sir,  to  lose  nobly. 

Arb.  1  say,  sir,  once  again 

Bac.  You  may  say  what  you  please,  sir. 

Mar.  Would  I  might  do  so  !  <  [AMtde, 

Arb.  I  will,  sir;  and  say  openly. 
This  wotnan  carries  letters :  by  my  life, 
I  know  she  carries  letters  ;  this  woman  does  iL 

Mar.  Would  Bessus  were  here,  to  take  her 
aside  and  search  her  !  ho  would  quickly  tell 
you  what  she  carried,  sir. 

Arb.  I  have  found  it  out,  this  woman  carries 
letters. 

Mar.  If  this  hold,  'twill  be  an  ill  world  for 
bawds,  chamber-maids,  and  post-boys.  I  thank 
heaven,  I  have  none  but  his  letters-patents, 
things  of  his  own  inditing.  [Aside, 

Arb.  Prince,  this  cunning  cannot  do't. 

Ti(/r.  Do  what,  sir  ?     I  reach  you  not. 

Arb.  It  sliall  not  serve  your  turn,  prince. 

Tif/r.  Serve  my  turn,  sir  ! 

Arb.  Ay,  sir,  it  shall  not  serve  your  turn. 

Tif/r.  Be  plainer,  good  sir. 

Arb,  This  woman  shall  carry  no  more  letters 
back  to  your  love,  Panthea  ;  by  heaven,  she 
shall  not ;  I  say  she  shall  not. 

M(tr,  This  would  make  a  saint  swear  like  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier  like  Termagant.^       [Aside. 

Tigr.  This  beats  me  more,  king,  than  the 
blows  you  gave  me. 

Arb.  Take  'em  away  both,  and  together  let 
'em  be  prisoners,^  strictly  and  closely  kept ;  or, 
sirrah,  your  life  shall  answer  it ;  and  let  nobody 
speak  with  'em  hereafter. 

Tiyr.^  Well,  I  am  subject  to  you, 
And  must  endure  these  passions. 

Spa.  This  is  th'  imprisonment  I  have^  look'd 
for  always, 
And  the  dear  place  I  would  choose.  [Aside* 

[EceutU  Bacuuius,  Tiuuanes,  atid  Spaoonia.   . 

Mar.  Sir,  have  you  done  well  now  ? 

Arb.  Dare  you  reprove  it  ? 

Mar.  No. 

Arb.  You  must  be  crossing  me. 

Mar.  I  have  no  letters,  sir,  to  anger  you, 
But  a  dry  sonnet  of  my  corporal's 
To  an  old  sutler's  wife  ;  and  that  I'll  bum,  sir. 
'Tis  like  to  prove  a  tine  age  for  the  ignorant. 

Arb.  How  darest  thou  so  often  •"  forfeit  thy 
lifer 
Thou  knowcst  it  is  in  my  power  to  iake  it. 


«  Would  I  misrht  do  ito]  The  first  4to.  rightly  fives  t 
word.4  to  Mardoniim.  Otlier  ed*.  (the  prefix  **  Mar.**  luviDg 
dropt  out)  aifoign  them  to  BacuriuH  i  and  so  the  modem  edU 
tors! 

T  Trrmaffant]  "  VVa«  a  Saracen  deity,  very  clamntoiu 
and  violent  in  the  old  moral itiw*."  Tkrct.  Termagant 
was  a  deity  whom  the  Crusaders  and  lomajice-wnten 
charged  the' Saracomi  with  worshipping,  th(Ni|{h  there  was 
certainly  no  such  Saracenic  divinity.  Ooncemini  the  name, 
nee  Gid'ord':!  not  >  on  Ma^iuger'^  Wortu,  ii.  135.  ed.  18J3, 
ami  Nare^'ii  GIoh.i.  in  v. 

i  let  Vn»  ht  prisunrrA  S«i  tlie  flrnt  4lo.  Other  cda.,  *^lrt 
them  prisoner.^  be ; "  and  no  the  modern  editor:*. 

B  riiir.]  The  first  4to.  iiaa  "  Bac,"  to  whoiu,  indeed,  ths 
speech  is  not  unxui table. 

10  ^en]  Altered  by  TlMubald,  for  the  metre,  to  "  oft." 
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Mar,  Tet,  and  I  know  you  wo'not ;  or,  if  yoQ 
do,  you'll  miss  it  quickly. 

Arb.  Why? 

Mar.  Who  shall  then  *  tcU  you  of  these  child- 
ish follies. 
When  I  am  dead  ?  who  shall  put-to  his  power 
To  draw  those  virtues  out  of  a  flood  of  humours. 
Where  *  they  are  drown' d,  and  make  'cm  shine 

again? 
No,  cut  my  head  off : 
Then  you  may  talk,  and  he  believ'd,  and  grow 

worse, 
And  have  your  too  self- glorious  temper  rock'd' 
Into  a  dead  sleep,  and  the  kingdom  ndth  you, 
Till  foreign  swords  be   in   your  throats,  and 

slaughter 
Be  every  where  about  you,  like  your  flatterers. 
Do,  kill  mc. 

Arb.  Prithee,  be  tamer,  good  Mardonius. 
Thou  know'st  I  love  thee,  nay,  I  honour  thee ; 
Believe  it,  good  old  soldier,  I  am  all  *  thine  ; 
But  I  am  rack'd  clean  from  mysell' :  bear  with  me ; 
Wo't  thou  bear  w^ith  mc,  good  *  Mardonius  ? 

EiUer  GoRiiiAS. 
Mar,  There  comes  a  good  man ;  love  him  too ; 
he's  temperate : 
You  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  virtue ; 
Rage  is  not  still  in  fashion. 
Arb,  Welcome,  good  Gobrias. 
Gob,  My  service  and  this  letter  to  your  grace. 

[Gives  letter. 
Arb,  From  whom  ? 

Gob,  From  the  rich  mine  of  virtue  and  all  • 
beauty, 
Your  mournful  sister. 

Arb,  She  is  in  prison,  Gobrias,  is  she  not  ? 
Gob.  [kneels]  She  is,  sir,  till  your  pleasure  do 
enlarge  her. 
Which  on  my  knees  I  beg.     Oh,  'tis  not  fit 
That  all  the  sweetness  of  the  world  in  one. 
The  youth  and  virtue   that  would  tame  wild 

tigers, 
And  wilder  people  that  have  known  no  manners. 
Should  live  thus  cloister' d  up  !    For  your  love's 

sake. 
If  there  be  any  in  that  noble  heart 
To  her,  a  wretched  lady  and  forlorn. 
Or  for  her  love  to  you,  which  is  as  much 
As  nature  and  obedience  ever  gave. 
Have  pity  on  her  beauties  ! 

Arb,  Prithee,  stand  up.     'Tis  true,  she  is  too 
fair,  [GoBHiAS  rises. 

And  all  these  commendations  but  her  own  : 
Would  thou  hadst  never  so  commended  her. 
Or  I  ne'er  lived  to  have  heard  it,  Gobrias  ! 
If  thou  but  knew'st  the  MTong  her  beauty  does 
her, 

1  UkraJ  So  tlw  fint  4ta  Omitted  in  other  edri. ;  and  by 
ttM  modern  edlton. 

I  Where)  So  the  fir»t  4to.  Other  eds.,  "Whenj"  and 
■o  lb*  inoaem  editiira. 

*  rtek'dj  Seward's  correction,  in  which,  however,  he 
bad  been  anticiiMted  by  the  early  potisesKor  of  my  copy  of 
the  fira  4lo.    Old  eds.,  **  rott "  and  "  rut." 

4  a/l]  So  the  Ant  4to.  Omitted  in  other  edn. ;  and  by  the 
inodoni  edtloct. 

i  goodl  So  the  lint  4:o.,  and  riiibtly,  as  the  next  Une 
ffbewH.    Other  ed&, "  my ; "  and  8u  the  modern  editors. 

•  all]  Si>  tbe  two  earliest  4Ui<.  Omitted  in  other  eds. ; 
iod  by  Uie  EdilonoflTTS  and  Weber. 


Thou  wouldst,  in  pity  of  her,  be  a  liar. 
Thy  ignorance  has  drawn  me,  wretched  man, 
Whither  myself  nor  thou  canst  well  teU.    Oh, 

my  fate  ! 
I  think  she  loves  me,  but  I  fear  another 
Is  deeper  in  her  heart ;  how  think'st  thou,  Go- 
brias ? 
Gob.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  believe  it  not ; 
For,  let  me  perish,  if  it  be  not  false. 
Good  sir,  read  her  letter.  [Arbacbs  reads. 

Mar.  This  love,  or  what  a  devil  it  is,  I  know 
not,  begets  more  mischief  than  a  wake.  I  had 
rather  be  well  beaten,  starved,  or  lousy,  than 
live  within  the  air  on't.  He  that  had  seen  this 
brave  fellow  charge  through  a  grove  of  pikes 
but  t'other  day,  and  look  upon  him  now,  will 
ne'er  believe  his  eyes  again.  If  he  continue 
thus  but  two  days  more,  a  tailor  may  beat  him 
I  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him.  [Aside* 

I      Arb.  Alas,  she  would'  be  at  liberty  ! 
I  And  there  be  thousand  reasons,  Gobrias, 

Thousands,  that  will  deny  it ; 
I  W'hicli  if  she  knew,  she  would  contentedly 
,  lie  where  she  is,  and  bless  her  virtue  •*  for  it, 
I  And  me,  though  she  were  closer :  she  would, 
I  Gobrias ; 

I  Good  man,  indeed  she  would. 

Gob.  Then,  good  sir,  for  her  satisfactiou, 
Send  for  her,  and  with  reason  make  her  know 
Why  she  must  live  thus  from  you. 
Arb.  1  will.     Go,  bring  her  to  me.      [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Bessus. 


ICfUer  Bessus,  ttoo  Sword-men,*  and  Boy. 


both. 


Some 


Bes.  You're  very   welcome, 
i  stools  there,  boy  ; 

I  And  reach  a  table.  —  Gentlemen  o'  the  sword, 

Pray  sit,  without  more  compliment.  —  Begone, 
I  child.  [Exit  Boy. 

I  I  have  been  curious  in  the  searching  of  you, 
I  Because  I  understand  you  wise  and  valiant  per- 
sons. 
I       First  Sw,  M.  We  understand  ourselves,  sir. 

Bes.  Nay,  gentlemen,  and  my  ^**  dear  Mends  o' 
!  the  sword, 

1  No  compliment,  I  pray  ;  but  to  the  case  ** 
I  I  hang  upon,  which,  in  few,^*  is  my  honour. 


T  she  teould]  Theobald,  for  the  metre,  printed,  **  she  faiji 
would.** 

•  ciHue]  So  the  two  earliest  4IOS.  Other  eds. "  vermes ;  >' 
and  Ko  th»  modem  edittkni. 

9  Sieord-men]  i.e.  professors  of  the  science  of  arms  ("  m  <s> 
ters  of  de()enaencie8,"  as  they  are  termed  in  Fletcher*! 
Elder  Brother^  act  v.  sc,  1) ;  needy  bullies,  who  undertook 
tu  assist  the  timorous,  —  tu  ascertain  fur  them  the  authentic 

S rounds  of  u  quarrel,  to  settle  it  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
uello,  &c.,  — and  whose  language  was  a  jargon  derived 
from  Caranza  and  otiier  writers  of  that  description.  Duel- 
ling  with  all  its  absurd  punctilios  was  the  passion  of  the 
ago ;  and  there  seems  every  reawn  to  beKeve  that  what 
mainly  contributed  Ui  the  suppression  of  such  follies  was  tlie 
ridicule  with  which  they  were  treated  by  most  of  our  early 
dramatist.o.  Sen  Seward*8  note  on  the  present  passage 
(Postscript  to  vol.  i.  of  ed.  17.50),  and  GidTord's  note  on  Mas- 
singer's  W-trks,  iii.  9.  ed.  1813. 

i'>  my]  So  the  two  earliest  4tos.  Omitted  in  other  eds. ; 
and  by  the  modem  edit<irs,  Theobald  excepted. 

It  caae]  Old  eds.  here,  and  in  the  next  speech,  **  cause ; " 
and  so  the  modern  editors.  But  compare  the  ttuX  of  this 
scene. 

u  i%  fne]  i.  e.  in  few  wonlK 
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Sec,  Sw.  3/.  You  cannot  hang  too  much,  air,  ' 

for  your  honour.  I 

But  to  your  case  :  be  wise,  and  speak  truth.*        ' 

Bes>  My  first   doubt   is,   my  l)eating  by  my  i 

prince.  I 

First  Str.  M.  Stay  there  a  little,  sir:  do  you 

doubt  *  a  beatinu;  ?  I 

Or  have  you  had  a  beating  by  your  prince  ?  | 

Bes.  Gentlemen  o'  the  sword,  my  prince  has 

beaten  me.  i 

Sec.  Sic.  M.  Brother,  what  think  you  of  this 

case  r 
First  Sic.  M.  Il"  he  have  beaten  him,  the  case 

is  clear. 
Sec,  Sic.  M,  If  he  have  beaten  him,  I  grant 
the  case.  — 
But  how  r  —  we   cannot  be  too  subtle  in  this 

business,  — 
I  say,  but  how  ? 

Bes.  Even  with  his  royal  hand. 
First  Stc.  M.  Was  it  a  blow  of  love  or  indig- 
nation f 
Bes.  'Twas  twenty  blows  of  indignation,  gen- 
tlemen. 
Besides  two  blows  o'  the  face. 

Sec.  Sw.  M.    Those   blows   o*  the   face  have 
made  a  new  case  ^  on't ; 
The  rest  were  but  an  honourable  rudeness. 
First  Sic.  M.  Two  blows  o'  tlie  face,  and  given 
by  a  worse  man, 
I  must   confess,   as  we*   sword-men   say,  had 

turn'd 
The  business :  mark  me,  brother,  by  a  worse  man ; 
But  being  by  his  prince,  had  they  been  ten. 
And  those   ten   drawn   ten   teeth,   besides   the 

hazard 
Of  his  nose  for  ever,  all  these  ^  had  been  but 

favours. 
This  is  my  flat  opinion,  which  I'll  die  in. 

Sec.  Stc.  M.  The  king  may  do  much,  captain, 
believe  it ; 
For  had  he  crack'd  your  skull  through,  like  a 

bottle, 
Or  broke  a  rib  or  two  with  tossing  of  you. 
Yet  you  had  lost  no  honour.     This  is  strange. 
You  may  imagine,  but  this  is  truth  now,  cap- 
tain. 
Bes.  I  will  be  glad  to  embrace  it,  gentlemen. 
But  how  far  may  he  strike  me  r 
First  Sw.  M.  There's  anotlier, 
A  new  cfese®  rising  from  the  time  and  distance. 
In  which  I  will  deliver  my  opinion. 
He  may  strike,  beat,  or  cause  to  be  beaten ; 
For  these  are  natural  to  man  : 
Your  prince,  I  say,  may  beat  you  so  far  forth 
As  his  dominion  reacheth ; '  that's  for  the  dis- 
tance ; 
ITie  time,  ten  miles  a-day,  I  take  it. 

1  bf  irijff^  and  /fpeak  truth]  Tlio  firii  Ito.  nclitly  civ^a  tliesM* 
W'ouU  to  Sfc.  Str.JI.      Ill  i.ther  tils,  they  arc' as>i2ru(l  to  ' 
Bes.:  ami  so  by  the  riuxlerti  edifort*  I  —  Thoitliald  jiriiitini;  ^ 
*•  the  frwfA,"  f.tr  the  mrtrc. 

'^  doubt]  i.  e.  drrad,  .ipiirfhcrid.  I 

3  rasr]  S«t  ilio  tu»t  4lo.     (MhvT  aU.  '*  cause  ;  "  and  eo  the 
modern  etiitors. 

*  ttc]  So  the  two  earlie-t  -Itos.     Otht r  v(U.  "  the;"  and  I 
BO  the  modern  ediiotii. 

ft  these]  8«  the  first  4to.    Otiier  ed.-*.  "  this  ;  "  and  bo  the 
modern  editorm. 


•  case]  (.)hl  eds.  "cniiKi*  ;"  and  so  the  iiio  krn  cdi 
'  rtackcUt]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "  reachcw." 


iKirs*. 


Sec.  Sir.  M.  Brother,  you  err,  'tis  fifteen  miles 
a-day ; 
His  stage  is  ten,  his  beatings  are  fifteen. 

Bes.    'Tis    o'  the    longest,  but  we    subjects 

must  — 
First  Sm.  M.  Be  subject  to  it :  you  are  wise 

and  virtuous. 
Bes.  Obedience  ever  makes  that  noble  use 
on't, 
To  which  1  dedicate  my  beaten  body. 
I  must  trouljle  you  a  little  further,  gentlemen 
o'  the  sword. 
Sec.  Stc.  M.  No  trouble  at  all  to  us,  sir,  if  we 
may 
Profit  your  understanding  :  we  are  bound. 
By  virtue  of  our  calling,  to  utter  our  o])inions 
Shortly  and  discreetly. 

Bes.  My  sore-^t  business  is,  I  have  been  kick'd. 
iSt'i'.  Sic.  M.  How  far,  sir  ? 
^e**.  Not  to  flatter  myself  in  it,  all  over  : 
My  sword  lost,  but  not  forc'd ;  ®  for  discreetly 
I  render'd  it,  to  save  that  imputation. 
First  Sic.  M.  It   shew'd  discretion,   the   best 

part  of  valour. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.    Brother,  this  is  a  pretty  case;' 
pray,  ponder  on't : 
Our  friend  here  has  been  kick'd. 
First  Sic.  M.  He  has  so,  brother. 
Sec.  Stc.  M.  Sorely,  he  says.    Now,  had   he 
sit '"  down  here 
Upon  the  mere  kick,  't  had  been  cowardly. 
First  Stc.  M.  1  think   it  had  been  cowardly 

indeed. 
Sec.  Sic.  M.  But  our  friend  has  redeemed  it,  in 
delivering 
His     sword    without    compulsion;    and    that 

man 
That  took  it  of  him,  I  pronounce  a  weak  one, 
And  his  kicks  nullities  : 

He  shouM    have   kick'd   him   after  the   deliv- 
ery," 
Which  is  the  confirmation  of  a  coward. 

First  Sic.  M.  I  brother,  I  take  it  you  mistake 
the  (question  ; 
For  say,  that  1  were  kick'd. 

Sec.  Str.  M.  I  must  not  say  SO  ; 
Nor  I  must  not  hear  it  spoke  by  the  tongue  of 

man  : 
You  kick'd,  dear  brother  !  you  arc  merry. 
Firi>t  Sic.  M.  But  put  the  case,  I  were  kick'd. 

8  l(K^t,  but  not  forced]  Old  ed-«.  *^/orc%  but  not  /^t." 
"This  i>f  as  absurd  and  ridiriiloiis  a  trant>[HMition  (made 
tfiroiiuh  ihi'  error  of  the  co|»yi-its,  or  at  pres.")  as  wo  »li&ll 
meet  with  ill  hM>to.  'Jlionch  Bessiis  was  by  natiirc  and 
hahii  a  liar,  yrl  here  he  meant  to  a>prcscnt  the  stale  of  hia 
rasi>  s«'rioii<Iy  to  the  .S\vor«l-nieii,  tt»  have  Ihclr  opinion  uji*>n 
it.  VVo  find  in  a  prcce  iine  Kcene,  that,  u\vm  Baniriiis  di«- 
rnvering  him  to  he  a  notorious  |Mdtron,lie  orders  him  to  un- 
buckle and  deliver  np  his  swonl.  BcsidiH  obeys,  and  diww  it 
w  ith  a  p.i-ironade  ;  saying,  it  j.*  a  pretty  hilt,  and  tf  hij  hrd^ 
ship  tokr.^  an  ajfrct.ion  to  it,  trith  nil  his  heart  he*U  prr^rnt  it  *o 
hi  III  for  a  iKir-ycars-'sift.  (low  then  wa;*  his  9\vor A  forced 
Irom  him.'  It  wfv.-^  not;  for  he  immediately  subjuins  here 
to  the  ."Swcrd  mi'n,  for  I  diicrrrthj  rendered  it  to  *ave  that 
imputaton.  .  .  .  Let  the  two  word««  forced  and  Ivjtt  chan^ 
plaro.-),  and  then  all  is  clear,  and  the  fact  tnily  staletL* 
Thfomalo. 

'■»  ni.T  Sm  thp  fonr  earliest  4tos.  Other  cds.  "cause;" 
and  ."'O  the  iiKxlcrn  editors. 

i'>  v/fj  .S»  the  fiivi  4to.  Other  eds».  ^'eet;*'  and  §0  IIm 
modern  editor.-*. 

11  drUi^Tii]  ^n  tlie  four  earliest  4tn.««.  ( >ther  ed?.  "  deliver- 
ing J  "  and  so  the  modem  editors,  those  of  1778  excepted. 
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Sec.  Stc.  Af.  Let  them  put  it. 
That  are  things  weary  of  their  lives,  and  know 

not 
Honour  :  put  the  ca<«e,  you  were  kick'd  I 
First  Sw.  M.  I  do  not  say  I  was  kick'd. 
Sec.  .Str.  Af.  Nor  no  silly  creature  that  wears 
his  head 
Witliout  a  case,  his  soul  in  a  skin-coat : 
You  kick'd,  dear  brother  ! 

Bt«.  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  what  we  shall 
dOf 
Truly  and  honestly :  good  sirs«,  to  the  question. 
First  Sw.  M.  Why,  then,  I  say,  suppose  your 

boy  kick'd,  captain. 
Sec.  .Sir.  M.  The  boy  may  be  supuos'd,  he's  * 
liable  : 
But,  kick  my  brother  ! 

First  Sw.  M.  A  loolLsh,  forward  zeal,  sir,  in 
my  friend. 
But  to  the  boy  :  suppose  the  boy  were  kick'd. 
Bcs.  I  do  suppose  it. 
First  Stp.  M.  Has  your  boy  a  sword  r 
Bes.  Surely,  no  ;  I  pray,  suppose  a  sword  too. 
First  Sic.  M.    I  do   sui)p08e  it.     You  grant, 

your  boy  was  kick'd,  then. 
Sec.  Sic.  M.  By  no  means,  captain  ;  let  it  be 
suppos'd  still ; 
The  word  •*  grant"  makes  not  for  us. 

First  Sic.  M.  1  say,  this  must  be  granted. 
See.  Sic.  M.  This  must  be  granted,  brother ! 
First  Sw.  M.  Ay,  this  must  be  granted. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  Still  the  *  must ! 
First  Sw.  M.  I  say,  this  must  be  granted. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  Give  ^  me  the  must  again  !  broth- 
er, you  palter. 
First  Sw.  M,  I  will  not  hear  you,  wasp. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  Brother, 
I  say,  you  palter :  the  must  three  times  together ! 
I  wear  as  sharp  steel  as  another  man, 
And  my  fox  *  bites  as  deep  ;  musted,*  my  dear 

brother  ! 
But  to  the  case  '  again. 

Bes.  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen  — 
Sec.  Sw.  31.  In  a  word,  I  ha'  done. 
First  Stp.  M.  A  tall '  man,  but  intemperate ; 
'tis  great  pity. 
Once  more,  suppose  the  boy  kick'd. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  Forward. 

First  Sw.  M.  And,  being  throughly  *  kick'd, 
laughs  at  the  kicker. 

1  he'j]  So  tho  first  4to.  Other  ed^.  *'  is  ; '-  and  «o  the 
modem  editorri. 

s  (A«j  8o  the  first  4to.  ripbtlv  (sco  what  follows).  Otlier 
ed«  "  rhi*  ;  '*  and  w  the  modern  editoni.  —  Thcohald  &&■ 
snrm  us  that  '*  the  poets  here  are  flirting  "  at  Shakesjieare's 
Coriolatuu  — 

"  It  is  a  mind. 
That  ikall  remain,"  &.c.  ice.  Act  iii.  fv.  I. 
and  that  when  the  Krtt  Sw.  M.  says,  "  I  will  not  hear  you, 
ita.'Vi*'  then  in  a  sneer  upon  tho  qunrrolling  Hcone  between 
Brurii«  and  Cassias  in  i^hakespeare's  JiJitci  Oaar^  act  iv. 
St.  3,  —  where  the  word  "  itanpisk  "  happens  to  occur !  | 

8  (Hve]  So  the  four  earliest  4tos.    Other  cdj*.  "  1  [Ay],  | 
givt : "  and  so  the  njodcrn  <>ditors. 

*  fox]  a  familiar  (and  very  common)  term  for  the  old 
EnpliKh  broadswmd. 

i  miuUd]  May,  perhaps,  be  right ;  but  I  have  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  alter  it  to  "  must,"  —  as  the  early  po&>essor  of 
my  copy  of  the  lint  4tn.  has  done. 

'»  ciue]  Old  eds.  «*  cause  ;  "  and  so  the  modem  editors. 

7  tali]  i.  e.  bi|b-spirited,  bold,  brave. 

•  tAroHfhhf]  The  4to.  of  1655  and  folio  of  1C79  "  thorow- 
\f ; "  and  sow  modem  editon. 


Sec.  Sw.  M.  So  much  for  us.    Proceed. 
First  Sw.  M.  And  in  this  beaten  scorn,  as  I 
may  call  it. 
Delivers  up  his  weapon  ;   where  lies  the    er- 
ror? 
Bes.  It  lies  i'  the  beating,  sir ;  I  found  it  four 

days  since. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  The  error,  and  a  sore  one,  as  I 
take  it, 
Lies  in  the  thing  kicking. 

Bes.  1  understand  that  well ;  'tis  sore  indeed, 

sir. 
First  Sw.  3/.  That  is,  according  to  the  man 

that  did  it. 
Sec.  Sic.  M.    'ill ere   springs   a  new  branch: 

whose  was  the  foot  r 
Bes.  A  lord's. 

First  Sw.  M.  The  case  ®  is  mighty ;  but,  had 
it  been  two  lords. 
And  both  had  kick'd  you,  if  you  laugh'd,  'tis 
clear. 
Bes.  I  did  laugh ;  but  how  will  that  help  me» 

gentlemen  ? 
Sec.  Sir.  M.   Yes,  it  shall  help   you,  if  you 

laugh'd  aloud. 
Bes.  As  loud  as  a  kick'd  man  could  laugh,  I 

laugh'd,  sir. 
First  Sw.  M.  My  reason  now :  the  valiant  man 
is  known 
By  suffering  and  contemning ;  '•  you  have 
Enough  of  both,  and  you  are  vaUant. 

Sec.  Sw.  M,  If  he  be  sure  he  has  been  kick'd 
enough ; 
For  that  brave  sufferance  you  speak  of,  brother, 
Consists  not  in  a  beating  and  away. 
But  in  a  cudgell'd  body,  from  eighteen 
To  eight  and  thirty ;  in  a  head  rebuk'd  " 
With  pots  of  all  size,  daggers,  stools,  and  bed- 
staves  ; 
This  shews  a  valiant  man. 

Bes.  Then   I  am  valiant,   as  valiant   as   the 
proudest ; 
For  these  are  all  familiar  things  to  me, 
Familiar  as  my  sleep  or  want  of  money  ; 
All  my  whole  body's  but  one  bruise  with  beat- 
ing : 
I  think  I  have  been  cudgell'd  with  all  nations, 
And  almost  all  religions. 

Sec.  Sw.  M.  Embrace  him,  brother :  this  man 
is  valiant ; 
I  know  it  by  myself,  he's  valiant. 

Firat  Sw.  M.  Captain,  thou  art  a  valiant  gen- 
tleman : 
Abide  upon't,'*  a  very  valiant  man. 


*  casr]  Old  cdff.  "  cniise  ; "  and  so  the  modern  editors. 

1<J  contemning]  Thcohnid  priiitrd,furflie  uietn<!,  and  against 
th(>  sentie,  <*  contemninir  it."  Tlio  probability  i^,  that  Um 
word  "  had  '»  has  dnipt  out  fMrii  lh«'  end  of  the  lino. 

It  in  a  head  rtbuk^l^  Alc]  ''  'i'liere  is  a  ploasant  |iassageln 
Plautus's  Ptrifian  almiit  jinm.siccs,  wliom  he  styles  hard' 
headed  fellows,  because  they  liaJ  I'requonily  things  thruwo 
at  their  pates. 

nil  cog-nomentum  erat  duris  capitunibus  [i.  2.  8]. 

Casaulx>n  has  this  note  upon  tho  place.  OZim  uiUr  aliu  tn- 
strumenta  perditi  luxus^  et  matuLe  in  triclinia  infrrri  soUtm  i 
quas  .scrpr,  vbi  incatuiasenl^  in  capita  sihi  inricem  ilUierunL 
Hinc  dietiproptercajparasiti,  dim  capitoncs."    BttXTtott. 

»  Jibidr.  uponU]  i.  e.  Depend  up«in  it.  The  first  4ti».,  **  To 
abide  vponH ; "  which  I'heobald  gave.  Other  eds.  *•  To  bid* 
9poH  i "  and  80  the  Editors  of  1776  and  Weber. 
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Bes,  My  equal  friends  o'  the  sword,  I  must 
request 
Your  hands  to  this. 

See.  Sw.  M,  'Tis  fit  it  should  be. 
Bea,  Boy, 
Get  me  some  wine,  and  pen  and  ink,  within.  — 

[  To  Boy  within. 
Am  I  clear,  gentlemen  ? 

First  Sw.  M.  Sir,  when  the  world  has  taken 
notice  what  we  have  done, 
Make  much  of  your  body ;   for  I'll  pawn  my 

steel. 
Men  will  be  coyer  of  their  legs  hereafter. 

Bes.  I  must  request  you  go  along,  and  testify 
To  the  lord  Bacurius,  whose  foot  has  struck  me, 
How  you  find  my  case.' 

Sec.  Sw.  M.  We  will ;  and  tell  that  lord  he 
must  be  rul'd, 
Or  there  be  those  abroad  will  rule  his  lordship. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  on  one  side  Arbaces,  on  the  other  Gobrias 
and  Panthea. 

Gob.  Sir,  here's  the  princess. 

Arb.  Leave  us,  then,  alone  ; 
For  the  main  cause  of  her  imprisonment 
Must  not  be  heard  by  any  but  herself.  — 

[Exit  Gobrias. 
You're  welcome,  sister ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven 
I  could  so  bid  you  by  another  name  !  — 
If  you  above  love  not  such  sins  as  these, 
Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  as  cold  as  snow, 
To  quench  these  rising  flames  that  harbour 
here. 

Pan.  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I  should  speak  ••* 

Arb.  Please  me ! 
Ay,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me ;  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought' St  joyful,  unexpected  news : 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  thou  shouldst  be  heard ; 
I  prithee,  think  so. 

Pan.  Be  it  so  ;  I  will. 
I  am  '  the  first  that  ever  had  a  wrong. 
So  far  from  being  fit  to  have  redress. 
That  'twas  unfit  to  hear  it :  I  will  back 
To  prison,  rather  than  disquiet  you. 
And  wait  till  it  be  fit. 

Arb.  No,  do  not  go. 
For  I  will  hear  thee  with  a  serious  thought ; 
I  have  collected  all  that's  man  about  me 
Together  strongly,  and  I  am  rcsolv'd 
To  hear  thee  largely  :  but  I  do  beseech  thee, 
Do  not  come  nearer  to  me,  for  there  is 
Something  in  that,  that  will  undo  us  both. 

Pan.  Alas,  sir,  am  I  venom .'' 

Arb.  Yes,  to  me  ; 
Though,  of  thyself,  I  think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold 
As  nature  can  make ;  yet,  as  unsound  men 
Convert  the  sweetest  and  the  nourishing'st  meats 
Into  diseases,  so  shall  I,  distemper' d. 
Do  thee :  I  prithee,  draw  no  nearer  to  me. 

Pan.  Sir,  this  is  that  I  would  :  I  am  of  late 


1  ea»t\  Old  edit.  "  cause ;  *'  and  so  the  modern  oditora. 
>  I  am]  So  the  two  earlieot  4tuii.    Other  ed«.  **  Am  li  *' 
ind  10  the  modem  editors,  Theobald  excepted. 


Shut  from  the  world ;  and  why  it  should  te 

thus, 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

Arb.  Why,  credit  me, 
Panthea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother, 
Thy  loving  brother,  that  there  is  a  cause 
Sufficient,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know, 
That  might  undo  thee  everlastingly, 
Only  to  hear.     Wilt  thou  but  credit  this? 
By  heaven,  'tis  true ;  believe  it,  if  thou  canst 
Pan.  Children  and   fools  are    ever'  credu- 
lous, 
And  I  am  both  I  think,  for  I  believe. 
If  you  dissemble,-  be  it  on  your  head  ! 
I'll'  back  mito  my  prison.     Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  bt  kept  in  some  place  where  you  are; 
For  in  myself  I  find,  I  know  not  what 
To  call  it,  but  it  is  a  great  desire 
To  see  you  often. 

Arb.  Fie,  you  come  in  a  step ;  what  do  you 
mean  r 
Dear  sister,  do  not  so  !     Alas,  Panthea, 
Where  I  am  would  you  be  ?  why,  that's  the  cause 
You  are  imprison'd,  that  you  may  not  be 
Wliere  I  am. 

J*an.  Then  I  must  endure  it,  sir. 
Heaven  keep  you  ! 

Arb.  Nay,  you  shall  hear  the  cause  in  short, 
Panthea ; 
And  when  thou  hear'st  it,  thou  wilt  blush  for 

me, 
And  hang  thy  head  down,  like  a  violet 
Full  of  the  morning's  dew.    There  is  a  way 
To  gain  thy  freedom  ;  but  'tis  such  a  one 
As  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I  know 
Thou  wouldst  encounter  fire,  and  make  a  proof 
Whether  the  gods  have  care  of  iimocence. 
Rather  than  follow  it.     Know,  I*  have  lost, 
The  only  difference  betwixt  man  and  beast, 
My  reason. 

Pan.  Heaven  forbid  ! 
Arb.  Nay,  it  is  gone  ; 
And  I  am  left  as  far  without  a  bound 
As  the  wild  ocean,  that  obeys  the  winds ; 
Eacli  sudden  pasvsion  throws  me  where  it  lists, 
And  overwhelms  all  that  oppose  my  will. 
I  have  beheld  thee  with  a  lustful  eye ; 
My  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
Such  sins  with  thee  as  I  have  been  afraid 
To  think  of.     If  thou  dar'st  consent  to  this, 
(W'hich,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not,)  thou  mayst 

gain 
Thy  liberty,  and  yield  me  a  content : 
If  not,  thy  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  close. 
Where  I  may  never  see  thee  ;  for  Heaven  knows. 
That  laid  this  punishment  upon  my  pride. 
Thy  sight  at  some  time  will  enforce  my  mad- 
ness 
To  make  a  start  e'en  to  thy  ravishing. 
Now  spit  upon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
ITiou  canst  devise  together,  and  at  once 
Hurl  'em  against  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sickness, 
As  killing  as  the  plague,  ready  to  seize  thee. 
Pan.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revile  the  king  I 
But  it  is  true  that  I  shall  rather  choose 


«  ever]  Wober  printed  •*  very  " ! 

4  Knowj  /J  So  the  two  earlieKt  4tos.    Other  eds.  "  Kmm 
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To  search  out  death,  that  else  would  search  out 

me, 
And  in  a  grave  sleep  with  my  innocence, 
Than  welcome  such  a  sin.     It  is  my  fate  ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  ordain'd, 
And   must  have  patience;  and,  but  that  my 

eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  'cm  than  my  heart, 
I  would  not  weep.     Peace  enter  you  again ! 

Arb,  Farewell ;  and,  good  Panthea,  pray  for 
me, 
(Thy  prayers  are  pure,)  that  I  may  lind  a  death, 
However  soon,  before  my  passions  grow, 
That  they  forget  what  I  desire  is  sin  ; 
For  thither  they  are  tending.     If  t^it  happen, 
Then  I  shall  force  thee,  though  Sou  wert  a 

virgin 
By  vow  to  Heaven,  and  shall  pull  a  heap 
Of  strange,  yet-uninvented  sin  upon  rae. 

Pan,  Sir,  I  will  pray  for  you ;  yet  you  shall 
know 
It  is  a  suUen  fate  that  governs  us  : 
For  I  could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 
I  were  no  sister  to  you ;  I  should  then 
Embrace  your  lawful  love,  sooner  than  health. 

Arb,  Couldst  thou  affect  me,  then  ? 

Pan.  So  perfectly, 
That,  as  it  is,  I  ne'er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 

Arb,  Then,  I  curse  ray  birth. 
Must  this  be  added  to  my  miseries. 
That  thou  art  willing  too  r  is  there  no  stop 
To  our  full  happiness  but  these  mere  jsounds. 
Brother  and  sister  ? 

Pan,  There  is  nothing  else  : 
But  these,  alas,  will  separate  us  more 
Than  twenty  worlds  betwixt  us  ! 

Arb.  I  have  liv'd 
To  conquer  men,  and  now  am  overthrown 
Only  by  words,  brother  and  sister.     Where 
Have  those  words  dwelling  r     1  will  ftnd  *em 

out, 
And  utterly  destroy  *em ;  but  they  are 
Not  to  be  grasp' d  :  let  'cm  be  men  or  beasts, 
And  I  will  cut  'em  from  the  earth  ;  or  towns, 
And  I  will  raze  'em,  and  then  blow  'em  up ; 
Let  *em  be  seas,  and  I  will  drink  'em  off, 
And  yet  have  unriuench'd  tiro  left  in  my  breast ; 
Let  'em  be  any  thing  but  merely  voice. 

Pan.  But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  any  force 
Or  policy  to  conquer  them. 

Arb.  Panthea, 
What  shall  we  do  ?  shall  we  stand  firmly  here. 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out  r 

Pan.  Would  I  could  do  so  ! 
But  I  shall  weep  out  mine. 

Arb.  AccursM  man ! 
Thou  bought'st  thy  reason  at  too  dear  a  rate ; 
For  thou  hast  all  thy  actions  bounded  in 
W^ith    curious  *    rules,    when    every  beast    is 

free  : 
^Vhat  is  there  that  acknowledges  a  kindred 
But  wretched  man  ?     Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Fearfully  leave  the  heiler  that  he  lik'd. 
Because  they  had  one  dam  ? 

Pan.  Sir,  I  disturb  you 
And  myself  too  ;  'twere  better  I  were  gone. 

r]  L  e.  Bcnipulotuly  ttricL 


Arb.  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  was ;  ' 
Stay,  we  will  love  jiist  as  becomes  our  births, 
No  otherwise  :  brothers  and  sisters  may  * 

Walk  hand  in  hand  together ;  so  will  *  we. 
Come  nearer  :  is  there  any  hurt  in  this  ? 

Pan,  I  hope  not. 

Arb,  Faith,  there  is  none  at  all : 
And  tell  me  truly  now,  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me  ? 

Pan.  No,  by  heaven. 

Arb.  Why,  yet 
You  sent  unto  Tigranes,  sister. 

Pan.  True, 
But  for  another  :  for  the  truth 

Arb.  No  more : 
I'll  credit  thee  ;  I  know  thou  canst  not  lie. 
Thou  art  all  truth. 

Pan,  But  is  there  nothing  else 
That  we  may  do,  but  only  walk  ?    Methinks 
Brothers  and  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss. 

Arb.  And  so  they  may,  Panthea ;  so  will  we; 
And  kiss  again  too  :  we  were  scrupulous  * 
And  foolish,  but  we  will  be  so  no  more. 

Pan.  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  my  death,  to  any  thing  ; 
I  feel  a  sin  growing  upon  my  blood, 
Worse  than  all  these,  hotter,  I  fear,  than  yours. 

Arb.  That  is  impossible  :  what  should  we  do  ? 

Pan.  Fly,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake. 

Arb.  So  we  must :  away  ! 
Sin  grows  upon  us  more  by  this  delay. 

[Exeitnt  severally. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  —  Brfore  the  Palace. 

Enter  Makdonius  and  Lyqones. 

Mar.  Sir,  the  king  has  seen  vour  commission* 
and  believes  it ;  and  freely,  by  this  warrant, 
gives  you  power  to  visit  prince  Tigranes,  your 
noble  master. 

Lyff.  I  thank  his  grace,  and  kiss  his  hand. 

Mar.  But  is  the  main  of  all  your  business 
ended  in  this  ? 

Lyff.  I  have  another,  but  a  worse :  I  am 
ashamed  ;  it  is  a  business  — 

Mar.  You  seem*  a  worthy  person,  and  a 
stranger  I  am  sure  you  are  :  you  may  employ 
me,  if  you  please,  without  your  purse ;  such 
offices  should  ever  be  their  own  rewards. 

Lyff.  I  am  bound  to  your  nobleness. 

Mar.  I  may  have  need  of  you,  and  then  this 
courtesy, 
If  it  be  any,  is  not  ill  bestow'd. 
But  may  1  civilly  desire  the  rest  ? 
I  shall  not  be  a  hurter,  if  no  helper. 

i  I  vill  not  be  $o  foolifh  as  Iwut]  The  first  4to.  nves  this 
line  to  PaiiUiea  :  but  compare  the  fourth  speech  of  ArtMioM 
after  thi9. 

3  vPiU]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "  shall  » ! 

*  loere  scrupulous]  So  the  two  earliest  4to«.  Other  edsL 
"  were  too  scrupulous  i "  and  so  the  modem  ediion,  those  of 
1778  excepted. 

»  seem]  Old  eds.  "  seree ; "  which  is  altered  to  "  sMtne  " 
by  the  early  pomeMor  of  my  copy  of  the  first  4to.  Mason 
too  had  pointed  out  the  right  reading ;  but  Weber  did  ool 
even  mention  his  note. 
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Lyg,  Sir,  you  shall  know  I  have  lost  a  foolish 
daughter, 
*And  with  her  all  my  patience  ;  pilfer'd  away 
By  a  mean  captain  of  your  king's. 

Mar.  Stay  there,  sir : 
If  he  have  rcach'd  the  noble  worth  of  captain, 
He  may  well  claim  a  worthy  gentlewoman, 
lliough  she  were  yours  and  noble. 

Lyy.  1  grant  all  that  too.     But  this  wretched 
fellow 
Reaches  no  further  than  the  empty  name 
That  serves  to  feed  him :  were  he  valiant. 
Or  had  but  in  him  any  noble  nature. 
That  might  hereafter  promise  him  a  good  man. 
My  cares  were  so  much  lighter,  and  my  grave 
A  Hpan  yet  from  me. 

Mar.  i  confess,  such  fellows 
Be  in  all  royal  camps,  and  have  and  must  be. 
To  make  the  sin '  of  coward  more  detested 
In  the  mean  soldier,  that  with  such  a  foil 
Sets  off  much  valour.     By  description, 
1  should  now  guess  him  to  you  ;  it  was  Bessus, 
I  dure  almost  with  confidence  pronounce  it. 

Lyg.  'Tis  such  a  scurvy  name  as  Bcsiius  ;  and 
now 
I  think,  'tis  he. 

Mar.  Captain  do  you  call  him  ? 
Beheve  me,  sir,  you  have  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  your  age  :  a  pox  upon  him  ! 
For  that  must  be  the  *  end  of  all  his  service. 
Your  daughter  was  not  mad,  sir  ? 

Lyg,  No  ;  would  she  had  been  ! 
The  fault  had  had  more  credit.     I  would  do 
something. 

Mar.  I  would  fain  counsel  you,  but  to  what 
I  know  not. 
He's  so  below  a  beating,  that  the  women 
Find  him  not  worthy  of  their  distaves  ;  and 
To  hang  him  were  to  cast  away  a  rope. 
He's  such  an  airy,  thin,  unbodied  coward, 
That  no  revenge  can  catch  him. 
m  tell  you,  sir,  and  tell  you  truth ;  this  rascal 
Fears  neither  God  nor  man  ;  has  been  so  beaten, 
Sufferance  has  made  him  wainscot ;  he  has  had. 
Since  he  was  first  a  slave. 
At  least  three  hundred  daggers  set  in's  head, 
As  little  boys  do  new  knives  in  hot  meat ; 
There's  not  a  rib  in's  body,  o'  my  conscience. 
That  has  not  been  thrice  broken  with  dry  beat- 
ing ; 
And  now  his  sides  look  like  two  wicker  targets, 
Every  way  bended : 

Children  will  shortly  take  him  for  a  wall. 
And  set  their  stone-bows  ^  in  his  forehead.     He 
Is  of  so  base  a  sense,  I  cannot  in 
A  week  imagine  what  should  *  be  done  to  him. 

Lyg.  Sure,*  I  have  committed  some  great  sin, 
That  this  strange®  fellow  should  be  made  my 
rod: 


1  *«i»]  Altnrcd  by  the  early  possessor  of  my  copy  of  the 
flnt  4to.  to  "  name." 

«  tXt]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "  an." 

«  atont-hmog]  i.  c.  rro*»-bo\V8,  which  shoot  stonc!*. 

4  gkouM]  8o  the  flrst  4to.  Other  eds.  "  i;ball  \  "  and  so 
the  mi>dem  editors. 

»  S^t]  Altered,  for  the  metre,  to  "  Surely  "  by  Theobald, 
—  who,  throughout  this  scene,  introduced  .<undry  variation:), 
for  which  he  had  not  tlie  siiphteiit  auiJiority. 

•  atrani[e\  So  the  two  earliext  Alcm.  Omitted  in  other 
eds.    Theobald  printed  "  baso  \  "  and  ao  hid  successors. 


I  would  see  him;   but  I  shall   have  no  pa- 
tience. 
Mar.  'Tis  no  great  matter,  if  you  have  not. 
K  a  laming  ^  of  him,  or  such  a  toy,  may  do  you 
pleasure,  sir,  he  has  it  for  you ;  and  I'll  help 
you  to  him :  'tis  no  news  to  him  to  have  «  leg 
broken  or  a  shoulder  out,  with  being  turned  o* 
the  stones  like  a  tansy.     Draw  not  your  sword, 
if  you  love  it ;  for,  on  my  conscience,  his  head 
will  break  it :  we  use  him  i'  the  wars  like  a  ram, 
to  shake  a  wall  withal. 
Here  comes  the  very  person  of  him ;  do 
^Vs  you  shall  find  your  temper;  I  must  leave 

you  : 
But  if  you^  not  break  him  like  a  biscuit. 
You  are  mflRi  to  blame,  sir.  [ExiL 

Enter  Bessus  and  two  Sword-men. 
Lyg.  Is  your  name  Bessus  ? 
Bes.  Men  call  me  captain  Bessus. 
Lyg.  Then,  captain  Bessus, 
You  are  a  rank  rascal,  without  more  exordiums, 
A  dirty,  frozen  slave  !  and  with  the  favour 
Of  your  friends  here,  I  will  beat  you. 

Sec.  Stc.  M.  Pray,  use  your  pleasure,  sir  ;  you 
seem  to  be 
A  gentleman. 

Lyg.  Thus,  captain  Bessus,  thus  ! 
Thus  twinge  your  nose,  thus  kick  you,  and  thua 
tread  you.^  [Kicks  him^  S^c. 

Bes.  I  do  beseech  you,  yield  your  cause,  sir, 

quickly. 
Lyg.  Indeed,  I  should  have  told  you  that  first. 
Bt's.  I  take  it  so. 
First  Sir.  M.  Captain,  he  should,  indeed ;  he 

is  mistaken. 
Lyg.  Sir,  you  shall  have  it  quickly,  and  more 
beating  : 
Y'ou  have  stoln  away  a  lady,  captain  Coward, 

And  such  a  one 

Bes.  Hold,  I  beseech  you,  hold,  sir  ! 
I  never  yet  stole  any  living  thing 
Tliat  had  a  tooth  about  it. 

Lyg.  Sir,  I  know  you  dare  lie. 
Bes.    With  none   but  summer-whores,  upon 
my  life,  sir : 
My  means  and  manners  never  could  attempt 
Above  a  hedge  or  haycock. 

Lyg.    Sirrah,  that  quits  not  mo.     Where  is 
this  lady  r 
Do  that  vou  do  not  use  to  do,  tell  truth, 
Or,  by  my  hand,  I'll  beat  your  captain's  brains 

out. 
Wash  'em  and  put  'em  in  again  that  will." 

Bes.  ITicre  was  a  lady,  sir,  I  must  confess. 
Once  in  my  charge  ;  the  prince  Tigranes  gave  her 
To  my  guard,  for  her  safety.     How  1  us'd  her, 
She  may  herself  report ;  she's  with  the  x^rince 

now : 
I  did  but  wait  upon  her  Uke  a  groom, 


7  laming]  Ought  {lerhaps  to  be  "  lamming,"  i,  e.  beatint, 
—  w  hich  is  undoubtedly  the  right  reading  in  scene  third  of 
this  act ;  see  p.  338. 

8  thus  kick  youy  and  tJnu  tread  you]  So  the  first  4to.  The 
Bcc.  4tu.  *'/A'«x  kicke^  and  tMua  trcade  you.''*  Other  eda. 
«'  thun  kick,  thus  tread  you."  Theobald  printed  "  lA«  kick, 
thus  tread  upon  you ; "  and  so  his  successors, 

9  that  u:ill\  I*  obviously  the  right  reading.  Old  eda.  **  tkmt 
vid  I  j "  and  so  the  modem  editors. 
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Which  she  "will  testify,  I  am  sure  ;  if  not, 

My  brains  are  at  your  service,  when  you  please, 

sir, 
And  glad  I  have  'em  for  you. 

Lyy.  This  is  most  likely.     Sir,  I  ask   your 
pardon, 
And  am  sorry  I  was  so  intemperate. 

Bcs.  Well,  I  can  ask  no  more.  You  would 
think  it  strange  now  to  have  me  beat  you  at  first 
sight. 

Li/g.  Indeed  I  would  ;  but  I  know  your  good- 
ness can  forget  twenty  beatings  :  you  must  for- 
give me. 

IJfj.  Yes ;  there's  my  hand.  Go  where  you 
will,  I  shall  think  you  a  valiant  fellow,  for  all 
this. 

Lyg.  My  daughter  is  a  whore  ; 
I  feel  it  now  too  sensible  ;  yet  I  will  see  her ; 
Discharge  myself  of  *  being  father  to  her, 
And  then  back  to  mv  countrv,  and  there  die.  — 

[Aside. 
Farewell,  captain. 

Dm,  Farewell,  sir,  farewell ; 
Commend  me  to  the  gentlewoman,  I  pray. 

[Exit  Lyoones. 
First  Sw,  M.    How  now,  captain  r   bear  up, 

man. 
Bes.    Gentlemen   o'  the  sword,  your  hands 
once  more :  I  have 
Been  kick'd  again ;    but  the  foolish  fellow  is 

penitent, 
Has  ask'd  me  mercy,  and  my  honour's  safe. 
Sec,  Sw.  M.  We  knew  that,  or  the  foolish  fel- 
low had  better 
Have  kick'd  his  grandsirc. 
Bes.  Confirm,  confirm,  I  pray. 
First.  Sw.  M.  There  be  our  hands  again. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  "Sovr  let  him  come. 
And  say  he  was  not  sorry,  and  he  sleeps  for  it.* 
Bes.  Alas,  good,  ignorant  old  man !  let  him 
.  go, 
Let  him  go ;  these  courses  will  undo  him. 

[ExeutU. 

SCENE  II.  —  A  Prison,^ 

Enter  Lygones  and  Bacurius. 
Boc  My  lord,  your  authority  is  good,  and  I 
am  glad  it  is  so ;  for  my  consent  woidd  never 
jhinder  you  from  seeing  your  own  king  :  I  am  a 
minister,  but  not  a  governor  of  this  state.  Yon- 
der is  your  king ;  I'll  leave  you.  [Exit, 

Enter  Tigraxes  and  Spaconia. 

Lyg,  There  ho  is. 
Indeed,  and  with  him  my  disloyal  child. 

Tifjrr.  I  do  perceive  my  fault  so  much,  that 
yet, 
Methinks,  thou  shouldst  not  have  forgiven  me. 

Li/g.  Health  to  your  majesty  ! 

Ti^.  What,  good  Lygones  ! 
Welcome  :  what  business  brought  tliee  hither  ? 

Lyff,  Several 

I  o/]  80  tbe  two  earliest  4tos.  Other  eds.  "  from }  *'  and 
eo  the  modem  editnn. 

s  Sec.  8».  M,  Jfno  Utkim  .  .  .  slerps  for  iL]  So  the  flnt 
4b).  In  other  0dM^  tbe  prefix  havinff  dropt  out,  thia  is  given 
to  the  FirH  8w,  M. ;  and  so  by  the  modem  editors. 

s  A  PruiMi]  Bee  note,  p.  338. 


Businesses :  my  public  business  will  appear 

[Gires  a  paper. 
By  this  ;  I  have  a  message  to  deliver. 
Which,  if  it  please  *  you  so  to  authorise. 
Is  an  embassage  from  the  Armenian  state 
Unto  Arbacos  for  your  liberty  : 
The  offer's  there  set  down ;  please  you  to  read  it. 

Tiffr.  There  is  no  alteration  hap'pen'd  since 
I  came  thence  ? 

Lyg.  None,  sir ;  all  is  as  it  was. 

Tigr.  And  all  our  friends  are  well  ? 

Lyg.  All  very  well.  [Tigranes  reads, 

S^>a.  Though  I  have  done  nothing  but  what 
was  good, 
I  dare  not  see  my  father :  it  was  fault 
Enough  not  to  acquaint  him  with  that  good. 

[Aside, 

Lyg.  Madam,  I  should  have  seen  you. 

Spa.  Oh,  good  sir,  forgive  me  ! 

Lyg.  Forgive  you  !  why,  I  am  no  kin  to  you, 
am  1  r 

Spa.  Should  it  be  measured  by  mean  deserts, 
Indeed  you  are  not. 

Lyg.  Thou  couldst  prate  unhappily  * 
Ere  thou  couldst  go  ;  would  thou  couldst  do  as 

well ! 
And  how  does  your  custom  hold  out  here  ? 

Sim.  Sir  r 

Lyg.  Are  you  in  private  still,  or  how  ? 

Sjm.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lyg.  Do  you  take  money  ?  are  you  come  to 
sell  sin  yet  ?  perhaps  I  can  help  you  to  liberal 
clients  :  or  has  not  the  king  cast  you  off  yet  ? 
Oh,  thou  vild  "  creature,  whose  best  commenda- 
tion is,  that  thou  art  a  young  whore  !     I  wotdd 
thy  mother  had  lived  to  see  this;   or,  rather, 
that  I  had  died  ere  I  had  seen  it !     Why  didst 
not  make  me  acquainted  when  thou  wert  first 
resolved  to  be  a  whore  ? 
I  would  have  seen  thy  hot  lust  satisfied 
More  j)rivately  :  I  would  have  kept  a  dancer. 
And  a  whole  consort '  of  musicians. 
In  my  own  house,  only  to  fiddle  thee. 

Spa.  Sir,  I  was  never  whore. 

Lyg.  If  thou  couldst  not 
Say  so    much   for   thyself^    thou   shouldst  be 
carted. 

Tigr.  Lygones,  I  have  read  it,  and  I  like  it ; 
You  shall  deliver  it. 

Lyg.  Well,  sir,  I  will : 
But  i  have  private  business  with  you. 

Tigr.  Speak,  what  is't  ? 

Lyg.  How  has  my  age  deserv'd  so  ill  of  you, 
That  you  can  pick  no  strumpets  i'  the  land 
But  out  of  my  breed  ? 

Tigr,  Strumpets,  good  Lygones  ! 

Lyg,  Yes ;  and  I  wish  to  have  you  know,  I 
scorn 
To  get  a  whore  for  any  prince  alive ; 
And  yet  scorn  will  not  help :   methinks,  my 
daughter 


4  please]  The  Editors  of  1778  chose  to  print  **  pleases  ;'* 
and  80  Weber. 

6  vnhappily]  i.  e.  mischieTously,  waggishly,  wantonly. 

«  vUd]  80  the  three  earliest  itQS*    Other  eds.  **vile;*i_ 
and  so  the  modem  editors.    See  note,  p.  901. 

7  consort]  L  e.  company,  band.    Altered  by  the  Editon 
of  1778  to  "  concert." 
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Might  have  been  spar'd ;  there  were  enow  be- 
sides. 

Tigr.  May  I  not  prosper  but  she's  innocent 
As  morning  light,  for  mc  !  and,  I  dare  swear, 
For  all  the  world. 

Lyg,  Why  is  she  with  you,  then  r 
Can  she  wait  on  you  better  than  your  man  ? 
Has  she  a  gift  in  plucking  off  your  stockings  ? 
Can  she  make  caudles  well,  or  cut  your  corns  ? 
Why  do  you  keep  her  witli  you  ?     For  a  queen, 
I  know,  you  do  contemn  her ;  so  should  1  ; 
And  every  subject  else  think  much  at  it. 

Tigr.  Let  'em  think  much ;  but  'tis  more  firm 
than  earth. 
Thou  scest  thy  queen  there. 

Lyg.  Then  have  I  made  a  fair  hand  :  I  called 
her  whore.  If  I  shall  speak  now  as  her  father, 
I  cani\ot  choose  but  greatly  rejoice  that  she  shall 
be  a  queen ;  but  if  I  shall  speak  to  you  as  a 
statesman,  she  were  more  fit  to  be  your  whore. 

Tigr,  Get  you  about  your  business  to  Arba- 
cos; 
Now  you  talk  idly. 

Lyg,  Yes,  sir,  I  will  go. 
And  shall  she  be  a  queen  ?  she  had  more  wit 
Than  her  old  father,  when  she  ran  away  : 
Shall  she  be  a  *  queen  ?  now,  by  my  troth,  'tis 

fine, 
m  dance  out  of  all  measure  at  her  wedding  ; 
Shall  I  not,  sir  r 

Tigr.  Yes,  marry,  shalt  thou. 

Lyg,  I'll  make  these  wither'd  kexes*  bear  my 
body 
Two  hours  together  above  ground. 

Tigr.  Nay,  go ; 
My  business  requires  haste. 

Lyg.  Good  Heaven  preserve  you  ! 
You  are  an  excellent  king. 

S^.  Farewell,  good  father. 

Lyg.  Farewell,  sweet,  virtuous  daughter. 
I  never  was  so  joyful  in  my  life, 
That  I  remember :  shall  she  be  a  queen  ? 
Now  I  perceive  a  man  may  weep  for  joy  ; 
I  had  thought  they  had  lied  that  said  so.    [Exit, 

Tigr.  Come,  my  dear  love. 

Spa.  But  you  may  sec  another, 
May  alter  that  again. 

Tigr.  Urge  it  no  more  : 
I  have  made  up  a  new  strong  constancy. 
Not  to  be  shook  with  eyes,    I  know  I  have 
The  passions  of  a  man  ;  but  if  I  meet 
With  any  subject  that  should  hold  my  eyes 
More  firmly  than  is  fit,  I'll  think  of  thee. 
And  run  away  from  it :  let  that  suffice.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  m.  ■ 


■  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Bacu- 

BIUS. 


Enter  Bacuiuus  cmd  Servant. 

Bac.  Three  gentlemen  without,  to  speak  with 

me  ? 
Serv,  Yes,  sir. 
Bm.  Let  them  come  in. 
Serv.  They  are  enter'd,  sir,  already. 


1  «]  So  the  flwt  4to.  Omitted  in  other  ed«.  ;  and  hy  the 
todern  editon.  But  compare  what  precedes  and  fi>lJowti. 
•  knu]  L  e.  dry  aullu  (properly  ot  hemlocJc). 


Enter  Bessus  and  two  Sword-men. 
Bac.    Now,    fellows,    your   business?  —  Are 

these  the  gentlemen  ? 
Bes.  My  lord,  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  these 
gentlemen, 
My  friends  o'  the  sword,  along  with  me. 

Bac.  I  am 
Afraid  you'll  fight,  then. 

Bes.  My  good  lord,  I  will  not ; 
Your  lordship  is  mistaken ;  fear  not,  lord. 
Bac.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  for't. 
Bes.  I  ask  no  more  in  honour.  —  Gentlemen, 
You  hear  my  lord  is  sorry. 

Bac.  Not  that  I  have 
Beaten  you,  but  beaten  one  that  will  be  beaten ; 
One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a  lamming,' 
As  surfeits  do  the  diet,  spring  and  fall. 
Now,  to  your  ft  word-men  : 
What  come  they  for,  good  captain  Stockfish  ? 
Bes,  It  seems  your  lordship  has  forgot  my 

name. 
Bac.   No,  nor  your  nature  neither;  though 
they  are 
Things  litter,  I  must  confess,  for  any  thing 
Than  my  remembrance,  or  any  honest  man's : 
What  shall  these  billets  do  ?  be  pil'd  up  in  my 
wood- yard  ? 
Bes.    Your  lordship  holds  your  mirth  still ; 
heaven  continue  it ! 

But,  for  these  gentlemen,  they  come 

Bac.  To  swear 
You  are  a  coward  :  spare  your  book  ;  I  do  be- 
lieve it. 
Bes.    Your  lordship  still  draws  wide ;    they 
come  to  vouch 
Under  their  valiant  hands,  I  am  no  coward. 

Bac.  That  would  be  a  show,  indeed,  worth 
seeing.     ^Sirrah,*  be  wise,  and  take  money  for 
this  motion ;  *   travel  with    it ;    and  where  the 
name  of  Bessus  has  been  known,  or  a  good  cow- 
ard stirring,  'twill  yield  more  than  a  tilting : 
this  will  ])rove  more  beneficial  to  you,  if  you  be 
thrifty,  than  your  captainship,  and  more  natu- 
ral. —  Men  of  most  valiant  hands,  is  this  true  ? 
Sec.  Sir.  M.  It  is  so,  most  rcnown'd. 
Bac.  'Tis  somewhat  strange. 
First  Stc.  M.  Lord,  it  is  strange,  yet  true. 
We  have   examin'd,  from   your  lordships  foot 

there 
To  this  man's  head,  the  nature  of  the  beatings ; 
And  we  do  tind  his  honour  is  come  oif 
Clean  and  sullicient :  fliis,  as  our  swords  shall 
help  us  I 
Bac.  You  are  much  bound  to  your  bilbo-men  ;  • 
I   am    glad    you    are   straight    again,   captain. 

'Twere  good 
You    would   think   on "   some   way  to    gratify 
them : 


3  lammhifr]  i.  o.  beating.  The  first  4U).  "  launcing"  (for 
which  the  early  {K«tei««ir  of  my  ropy  has  nubstitiite*!  "  l.im 
myng  "  ).  Other  cdn.  "  laminj;."  In  justice  to  Weber,  let 
Die  mention  tliat  ho  alone  of  the  modem  editon  gave  the 
right  reading  here. 

*  Sirrah]  Theobald  cliose  to  print  "  Sirs  :  '*  and  io  bk 
8ucceiii»r:t. 

6  motion]  i.  e.  puppet-show. 

•  bilbo-mrn]  i.  e.  8 word-men. 

7  oh]  t?o  the  folio  of  lG7a  Omitted  in  the  4toa.  Theo- 
bald (ever  tampering  with  the  text)  printed. 
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They  have  undergone  a  labour  for  you,  Bessus, 
Would  have  puzzled  Hercules  with  aU  his  val- 
our. 
See.  Sw,  M.  Your  lordship  must  understand 
wc  arc  no  men 
O'  the  law,  that  take  pay  for  our  opinions  ; 
It  is  sufficient  we  have  clear'd  our  firicnd. 
Bac,  Yet  there  is  something  duo,  which  I,  as 
touched 
In  conscience,   will  discharge.  —  Captain,   FU 

pay 
This  rent  for  you. 

Bes.  Sparc  yourself,  my  good  lord  ; 
My  brave  friends  aim  at  nothing  but  the  virtue. 
Bac,    That's   but  a   cold  discharge,   sir,   for 

their '  pains. 
See,  Sw,  M.  Oh,  lord  !  my  good  lord  ! 
Bac.  Be  not  so  modest ;  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing. 
Bee.    They   shall  dine  with  your  lordship; 

that's  sutticient. 
Bac.     Something  in   hand  the  while.      You 
rogues,  you  apple-squires,' 
Do  you  come  hither,  with  your  bottled  valour, 
Your  windy  froth,  to  limit  out  my  beatings  ? 

[Kicks  them. 
First  Stc.  M.  I  do  beseech  your  lordship  ! 
Sec.  Sic.  M.  Oh,  good  lord  ! 
Bac.  'Sfoot,  what  a  bevy  of  beaten  slaves  are 
here  !  — 
Get  me  a  cudgel,  sirrah,  and  a  tough  one. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  More  of  your  foot,  I  do  beseech 

your  lordship  ! 
Bac.  You  shall,  you  shall,  dog,  and  your  fel- 
low beagle. 
First  Sv.  M,  O'  this  side,  good  my  lord  ! 
Bac.  Off  witli  your  swords  ;  for  if  you  hurt 
my  foot, 
ril  have  you  flay'd,  you  rascals. 
First  Sw.  M.  Mine's  off,  my  lord. 
Sec.  Sw.  J/.   I  beseech  your  lordship,  stay  a 
little ;  my  strap's 
Tied  to  my  cod-piece  point :    now,  when  you 
please.  [  They  take  of  their  swords. 

Bac.  Captain,  these  are  your  valiant  friends  ! 

you  long  for  a  little  too  ? 
Bes.   1  am  very  well,  I  humbly  thank  your 

lordship. 
Bae.    What's  that  in  your  pocket  hurts  my 
toe,  you  mongrel  ? 
Thy  buttocks  cannot  be  so  hard ;  out  with't 
quickly. 
Ste.    Sw.    M.  [takes  out  a  pistoL^]    Here  'tis, 
sir; 
A  small  piece  of  artillery,  that  a  gentleman, 
A  dear  friend  of  your  lordship's,  sent  me  with 
To  get  it  mended,  sir  ;  for,  if  you  mark, 
The  nose  is  somewhat  loose. 

Bac.  A  friend  of  mine,  you  rascal !  — 


«  YouM  think  m  lome  way  kow  to  gratify  fhem : " 
and  th«  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber,  having  thrown  oat 
fnim  th«  line  Uie  "  on  "  of  the  fulio,  retained  Theobald's 
"  how." 

1  tkeir]  So  tlM  flnt  4U^.    Other  ed«.  "  the ;  '*  and  io  the 
BDfdi'rn  edituTP,  Theobald  excepted. 

a  appU-^emires']  L  e.  pimp*. 

a  takti  Ml «  MJi»IJ  Was  added  by  Weber.    In  a  eopgr  of 
•d.  1778  OidUd  has  queried  "  a  lyringe  i  " 


I  was  never  wearier  of  doing  nothing  * 
Than  kicking  these  two  foot-balls. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  a  cudgel. 

Serv.  Here's  a  good  cudgel,  sir. 
Bac.  It  comes  too  late ;  I  am  weary ;  prithee, 
do  thou  beat  them. 
^S^.  Sw.  M.  My  lord,  this  is  foul  play,  i'fkith, 
to  put 
A  fresh  man  upon  us :  men  are  but  men,  sir. 

Bac,  That  jest  shall  save  your  bones.  —  Cap- 
tain, rally  up  your  rotten  regiment,  and  begone. 
—  I  had  rather  thrash  than  be  bound  to  kick 
these  rascals  till  they  cried  ho  !  *  —  Bessus,  you 
may  put  your  hand  to  them  now,  and  then  you 
are  quit.  —  Farewell :  as  you  like  this,  prar 
visit  me  again ;  'twill  keep  me  in  good  breath.' 

[ExU. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  H'as  a  devilish  hard  foot;  1  nev- 
er felt  the  like. 
First  Sw.  M.  Nor  I ;  and  yet,  I'm  sure,  I  ha* 

felt  a  hundred. 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  If  he  kick  thus  i'  the  dog-days, 
he  will  be  dry-founder'd.  — 
AVhat  cure  now,  captain,  besides  oil  of  bays  ? 
Bes.  Why,  well  enough,  I  warrant  you;  you 

can  go  ? 
Sec.  Sw.  M.  Yes,  Heaven  bo  thank'd !  but  1 
feel  a  shrewd  ache  ; 
Sure,  h'as  sprang  my  huckle-bone. 
First  Sw.  M.  I  ha'  lost  a  haimch. 
Bes.  A  little  butter,  friend,  a  little  butter; 
Butter  and  parsley  is  a  sovereign  matter : 
Probatum  est. 

Sec.  Sw.  M.  Captain,  we  must  request 
Your  hand  now  to  our  honours. 

Bes.  Yes,  marry,  shall  ye  ; 
And  then  let  aU  the  world  come ;  we  are  val- 
iant 
To  ourselves,  and  there's  an  end. 

First  Sw.  M.  Nay,  then,  we  must 
Be  valiant.     Oh,  my  ribs  ! 

Sec.  Sw.  M.  Oh,  my  small  guts  ! 
A  plague  upon   these  sharp-toed  shoes !  they 
are  murderers.  {ExeusU, 

SCENE  IV.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Arbaces,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Arb.  It  is  resolv'd  :  I  bore  it  whilst  I  could ; 
I  can  no  more.    Hell,  open  all  thy  gates. 
And  I  will  thorough  them :  if  they  be  shut, 
I'll  batter  'em,  but  I  will  find  the  place 
AVhere  the  most  damn'd  have  dwelling.    Ere  I 

end, 
Amongst  them  all  they  shall  not  have  a  siii. 
But  I  may  call  it  mine :  I  must  begin 
With  murder  of  my  friend,  and  so  go  on 
To  that  incestuous  ravishing,  and  end 
My  life  and  sins  with  a  forbidden  blow 
Upon  myself. 


4  notkimgl  Theobald  gave,  with  the  foUo  of  1679,  **  aflf- 
thing." 

»  ko\  The  flnit  4to.  haa  **  hold  : »  b«t  Ae,  ia  the  tenwor— 
•top,  hold,  i»  vrry  common  in  oar  early  writen. 

«  brtatk]  So  the  two eailiiit4tua.  Otbereda.  (^health;** 
and  80  the  modem  editoia. 
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[act  t» 


Enter  Mardonius. 

Mar.  What  tragedy  is  near  ?    *  * 

That  hand  was  never  wont  to  draw  a  sword, 
But  it  cried  *  dead '  to  something. 

Arb.  Mardonius, 
Have  you  bid  Gobrias  come } 

Mar,  How  do  you,  sir  ?  • 

Arb.  Well.     Is  he  coming  ? 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  are  you  thus  ? 
Why  does  your  hand  *  proclaim  a  lawless  war 
Against  yourself  ? 

Arb.    Thou  answer' st  me  one  question  with 
another : 
Is  Gobrias  coming  ? 

Mar,  Sir,  he  is. 

Arb,  Tis  well : 
I  can  forbear  your  questions,  then  ;  begone. 

Mar,  Sir,  I  have  mark'd 

Arb,  Mark  less  ;  it  troubles  you  and  mc. 

Mar.  You  are 
More  variable  than  you  were. 

Arb,  It  may  be  so. 

Mar.  To-day  no  hermit  could  be  humbler  ' 
Than  you  were  to  us  all. 

Arb.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Mar,  And  now  you  take  new  rage  into  your 
eyes. 
As  you  would  look  us  all  out  of  the  land. 

Arb,  I  do  confess  it ;  will  that  satisfy  r 
I  prithee,  get  thee  gone. 

Mar,  Sir,  I  will  speak. 

Arb,  Will  ye? 

Mar,  It  is  my  duty. 
I  fear  you  will  kill  yourself  :  I  am  a  subject. 
And  you  shall  do  me  wrong  in't ;  'tis  my  cause, 
And  I  may  speak. 

Arb.  Thou  art  not  train'd  in  sin, 
It  seems,  Mardonius  :  kill  myself  !  by  heaven, 
I  will  not  do  it  yet ;  and  when  I  will, 
I*ll  tell  thee ;  then  I  shall  be  such  a  creature. 
That  thou  wilt  give  mc  leave  without  a  word. 
There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickedness  ; 
It  grows  up  by  degrees  :  ^    I  am  not  come 
So  high  as  killing  of  myself ;  there  are 
A  hundred  thousand  sins  't\\'ixt  me  and  it. 
Which  I  must  do  ;  I  shall  *  come  to't  at  last, 
But,  take  my  oath,  not  now.     Be  satisfied, 
And  get  thee  hence. 

Mar.  1  am  sorry  'tis  so  ill. 

Arb,  Be  sorry,  then  : 
True  sorrow  is  alone ;  grieve  by  thyself.* 

Mar.  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  your  sword  put  up 
Before  I  go  :  I'll  leave  you  then. 

1  does  your  hand]  So  all  the  4l08.    The  folio  of  1679,  "  do 
four  handf :  "  and  so  the  modern  editora. 

«  humbltr]  To  he  read  as  a  trisyllabic :  indeed,  the  first 
4to.  has  "  huinblier ; "  and  so  perhaps  the  poet  wrote. 
3  There  is  a  method  in  man^s  uncktdness  ; 
It  grove  up  by  degreee]  "  From  Juvenal's  Satires, 
JWiRo  rqteHtefuit  turpissimw.^* 

Thxobald. 

I'XJ'^]  ^  ****  *^®  earliest  4t08.,  which  the  Editors  of 
1778  nghily  followed.  Other  eds.,  «  and  /  ehall ; »»  and  so 
VVe^r  (Theobald  choee  to  print,  "  and  /  shaU  eome  to't 

•  7V«<  WTToio  is  atone;  grieve  by  thyself]  "Evidently 
ibadowed  out  from  one  of  Martial's  epigrams  ; 

lUedolettm^fmeinetesUdoUL" 

Thbobald. 


Arb,  [sheathing  his  atcord,]  Why,  so. 
What  folly  is  this  in  thee  r  is  it  not 
As  apt  to  mischief  as  it  was  before  ? 
Can  I  not  reach  it,  think'st  thou  ?    These  are 

toys 
For  children  to  be  pleas'd  with,  and  not  men. 
Now  I  am  safe,  you  think :  I  would  the  book 
Of  Fate  were  here !  my  sword  is  not  so  sure. 
But  I  would  ^et  it  out,  and  mangle  that. 
That  all  the  Destinies  should  quite  forget 
Their  fix'd  decrees,  and  haste  to  make  us  new 
For  ®  other  fortunes  :  mine  could  not  be  worse. 
Wilt  thou  now  leave  me  r 

Mar,  Heaven  put  into  your  bosom  temperate 
thoughts ! 
I'll  leave  you,  though  I  fear. 

Arb.  Go  ;  thou  art  honest.    [Exit  Mabdoious. 
Why  should  the  hasty  errors  of  my  youth 
Be  so  unj^ardonable  to  draw  the  sin ; 
Helpless,  upon  me  r 

E}Uer  Gobrias. 
Gob.  There  is  the  king ; 
Now  it  is  ripe.  [Aside. 

Arb.  Draw  near,  thou  guilty  man, 
That  art  the  author  of  the  loathed'st  crime 
Five  ages   have  brought  forth,  and  hear  me 

speak  : 
Curses  incurable,  and  all  the  evils 
Man's  body  or  his  spirit  can  receive. 
Be  with  thee ! 

Gob.  Why,  sir,  do  you  curse  me  thus  ? 
Arb.  Why  do  I  curse  thee !     If  there  be  a 
man 
Subtle  in  curses,  that  exceeds  the  rest, 
His  worst  wish  on  thee  !     Thou  hast  broke  my 
heart. 
Gob.  How,  sir !  have  I  preserv'd  you,  from  a 
child. 
From  all  the  arrows  malice  or  ambition 
Could  shoot  at  you,  and  have  I  this  for  pay  ? 
Arb.  'Tis  true,  thou  didst  preserve  me,  and  in 
that 
Wert  crueller  than  harden' d  murderers 
Of  infants  and  their  mothers  :  thou  didst  save  me. 
Only  till  thou  hadst  studied  out  a  way 
How  to  destroy  me  cunnijigly  thyself ; 
This  was  a  curious  way  of  torturing. 
Gob.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Arb.  Thou  know'st  the  evils  thou  hast  done 
to  me  : 
Dost  thou  remember  all  those  witching  letters 
Thou  sent'st  unto  me  to  Armenia, 
Fill'd  with  the  praise  of  my  beloved  sister, 
Where     thou    extol' dst    her    beauty  ?  —  what 

hadl 
To  do  with  that  r  what  could  her  beauty  be 
To  me  ?  —  and  thou  didst  write  how  well  she 

lov'd  me,  — 
Dost  thou  remember  this }  —  so  that  I  doted 
Something  before  I  saw  her. 
Gob.  This  is  true. 

Arb.  Is  it  ?  and,  when  I  was  retnm'd,  thou 
know'st 
Thou  didst  pursue  it,  till  thou  wound'st  me  in 


8  For]  Theobald  and  the  Editors  of  1778  gav«,  with  tfa* 
first  4ta,  "  Ear.*'  —  wrongly :  in  the  preceding  lioe  «*  now »» 
means  —  new  decrew. 
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To  such  a  strange  and  unl)clicv'd  affection 
As  good  men  cannot  think  on. 

Gob.  This  I  grant ; 
1  think  I  was  the  causo. 

Arb.  Wert  thou  ?  nay,  more, 
I  think  thou  mcant'&t  it. 

Gob.  Sir,  I  hate  a  lie  : 
As  I  love  heaven  and  honesty,  I  did  ; 
It  was  my  meaning. 

Arb,  Be  thine  own  sad  judge ; 
A  further  condemnation  will  not  need  : 
Prepare  thyself  to  die. 

Gob.  Why,  sir,  to  die  ? 

Arb.  Why  shouldst  thou  live }  was  ever  yet 
offender 
So  impudent,  that  had  a  thought  of  mercy 
After  confession  of  a  crime  like  this  r 
Get  out  I  cannot  where  thou  hurl'st  me  in  ; 
But  I  can  take  revenge ;  that's  all  the  sweetness 
Left  for  me. 

Gob.  Now  is  the  time.    [Asidv.]  —  Hear  me 
but  speak. 

Arb.  No.     Yet  I  will  be  far  more  merciful 
Than  thou  wert  to  me  :  thou  didst  steal  into  me, 
And  never  gav'st  me  warning  ;  so  much  time 
As  I  give  thee  now,  had  prevented  me  * 
For  ever.     Notwithstanding  all  thy  sins, 
If  thou  hast  hojie  tliat  there  is  yet  a  prayer 
To  save  thee,  turn  and  speak  it  to  thyself. 

Gob.  Sir,  you  shall  know  your  sins,  before 
you  do  'cm : 
If  you  kill  me 

Arb.  I  will  not  stay,  then. 

Gob.  Know, 
You  kill  vour  father. 

Arb.  How  ! 

Gob.  You  kill  your  father. 

Arb.  My  father  !     Though  I  know  it  for  a  lie, 
Made  out  of  fear,  to  save  thy  stained  life, 
The  very  reverence  of  the  word  comes  'cross  me. 
And  ties  mine  arm  down. 

Gob.  I  will  tell  you  that 
Shall  heighten  you  again  :  I  am  thy  father  ; 
I  charge  thee  hear  me. 

Arb.  If  it  should  be  so. 
As  'tis  most  fabe,  and  that  I  should  be  found 
A  bastard  issue,  the  dcspis6d  fruit 
Of  lawless  lust,  I  should  no  more  admire 
All  my  wild  passions.     But  another  truth  * 
Shall  be  wrung  from  thee  :  if  I  could  come  by 
The  spirit  of  pain,  it  should  be  pour'd  on  thee, 
Till  thou  allow'st  tliysclf  more  full  of  lies 
Than  he  that  teaches  thee. 

Enter  Arane. 

Ara.  Turn  thee  about : 
I  come  to  speak  to  thee,  thou  wicked  man ; 
Hear  me,  thou  tyrant ! 


I  jntventfd  nu]  The  ttltoration  of  Theobald  fwho  Htates, 
untruly,  that  it  w  the  rcadiiiR  of  4t«.  1619; ;  and  so  his  guc- 
cei«v>n.  Old  ed.«.  '^precaitrd  thoe,"  — wliich  might,  in- 
deed, be  explaincil  to  inpan,  '  had  prevented  thee  irom 
being  able  to  seduce  my  atroction»  into  hucIi  an  unlawful 
channel:'  but  which,  I  apprehend,  overj-  reader  who  care- 
fully wei|^  tbo  whole  |>axHage  will  conclude  to  be  a  mis- 
take of  the  original  compo«itor. 

a  anotker  ti^A]  *•  DoeH  nt»t  mean  one  truth  more ;  for  Ar- 
l>ace8  suppoMB  that  what  UobriaM  had  said  was  falite. 
Another  truth  k  a  truth  of  a  different  nature."    Maioiv. 


Arb.  1  will  turn  to  thee : 
Hear  me,  thou  strumpet !    I  have  blotted  out 
llie  name  of  mother,  as  thou  hast  thy  shame. 

Ara.  My  shame !     Thou  hast  less  shame  than 
any  thing : 
Why  dost  thou  keep  my  daughter  in  a  prison  ? 
Why  dost  thou  call  her  sister,  and  do  Uiis  ? 

Arb.  Cease,  thou  strange  impudence,  and  an- 
swer quickly  !  [Draws  his  sicord. 
If  thou  contemn'st  me,  this  will  ask  an  answer, 
And  have  it. 

Ara.  Help  me,  gentle  Gobrias  ! 

Arb.  Guilt  dare  not  help  guilt :  though  they 
grow  together 
In  doing  ill,  yet  at  the  punishment 
They  sever,  and  each  flics  the  noise  of  other. 
Think  not  of  help  ;  answer  ! 

Ara.  I  will ;  to  what  r 

Arb.  To  such  a  thing,  as,  if  it  be  a  truth. 
Think  what  a  creature  thou  hast  made  thyself, 
That  didst  not  shame  to  do  what  I  must  blush 
Only  to  ask  thee.    Tell  me  who  I  am, 
Whose  son  I  am,  without  all  circumstance ; 
Be  thou  as  hasty  as  my  sword  will  be, 
If  thou  rcfusest. 

Ara.  Why,  you  are  his  son. 

Arb.  His  son  !  swear,  swear,  thou  worse  than 
woman  damu'd ! 

Ara.  By  all  that's  good,  you  are ! 

Arb.  Then  art  thou  all 
That  ever  was  known  bad.     Now  is  the  cause 
Of  all  my  strange  misfortunes  come  to  light. 
What  reverence  expect'st  thou  from  a  child. 
To  bring  forth  which  thou  hast  offended  Heaven, 
Thy  husband,  and  the  land  ?    Adulterous  witch, 
I  know  now  why  thou  wouldst  have  poison'd 

me ; 
I  was  thy  lust,  which  thou  wouldst  have  forgot : 
Then,^  wicked  mother  of  my  sins  and  me. 
Shew  me  the  way  to  the  inheritance 
I  have  by  thee,  which  is  a  spacious  world 
Of  impious  acts,  that  I  may  soon  possess  it. 
Plagues  rot  thee  as  thou  liv'st,  and  such  dis- 
eases 
As  use  to  pay  lust  recompense  thy  deed  ! 

Gob.  You  do  not  know  why  you  curse  thus. 

Arb.  Too  well. 
You  are  a  pjiir  of  vipers  ;  and,  behold, 
The  serpent  you  have  got !     There  is  no  beast, 
But,  ii"  he  knew  it,  has  a  pedigree 
As  brave  as  mine,  for  they  have  more  descents ; 
And  I  am  every  way  as  beastly  got, 
As  far  without  the  compass  of  a  law. 
As  they. 

-4ra.' You  spend  your  rage  and  words  in  vain, 
And  rail  upon  a  guess  :  hear  us  a  little. 

Arb.  No,  I  will  never  hear,  but  talk  away 
My  breath,  and  die. 

Gob.  Why,  but  you  are  no  ba«»tard. 

Arb.  How's  that  ? 

Ara.  Nor  child  of  mine. 

Arb.  Still  you  go  on 
In  wonders  to  me. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  be  more  patient ; 
I  may  bring  comfort  to  you. 

Arb.  1  will  kneel,  [Knseit. 


Then]  Theobald  gave,  with  the  fint  4to.,  "Thou.** 
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And  hear  with  the  obedience  of  a  child. 
Good  father,  speak  :  I  do  acknowledge  you, 
So  you  bring  comfort. 

606.  First  know,  our  last  king,  your  supposed 
father. 
Was  old  and  feeble  when  he  married  her, 
And  almost  all  the  land,  as  she,  past  hope 
Of  issue  from  him. 

Arb.  Therefore  she  took  leave 
To  play  the  whore,  because  the  king  was  old  : 
Is  this  the  comfort  ? 

Ara,  What  will  you  find  out 
To  give  me  satisfaction,  when  you  find 
How  you  have  injur' d  me  ?    Let  fire  consume 

me, 
If  ever  I  were  whore ! 

Gob,  Forbear  these  starts. 
Or  I  will  leave  you  wedded  to  despair, 
As  you  are  now.    If  you  can  find  a  temper. 
My  breath  shall  be  a  pleasant  western  wind. 
That  cools  and  blasts  not. 

Arb.  Bring  it  out,  good  father, 
m  lie,  and  listen  here  as  reverently  [Lies  down. 
As  to  an  angel :  if  I  breathe  too  loud, 
Tell  me  ;  for  I  would  be  as  still  as  night. 

Gob,  Our  king,  I  say,  was  old ;  and  this  our 
queen 
Desired  to  bring  an  heir,  but  yet  her  husband 
She  thought  was  past  it ;  and  to  be  dishonest, 
I  think,  she  would  not:    if  she  would  have 

been. 
The  truth  is,  she  was  watch'd  so  narrowly. 
And  had  so  slender  opportunities, 
She  hardly  could  have  been.    But  yet  her  cun- 
ning 
Found  out  this  way ;  she  feign'd  herself  with 

child; 
And  posts  were  sent  in  haste  throughout  the 

land. 
And  God  was  humbly  thank' d  in  every  church, 
That  so  had  bless'd  the  queen,  and  prayers  were 

made 
For  her  safe  going  and  delivery. 
She  feign' d  now  to  grow  bigger ;  and  percciv'd 
This  hope  of  is^ue  made  her  feor'd,  and  brought 
A  far  more  large  respect  from  every  man, 
And  saw  her  power  encrease,  and  was  resolv'd, 
Since  she  believ'd  she  could  not  havc't  indeed. 
At  least  she  would  be  thought  to  have  a  child. 

Arb.  Do  I  not  hear  it  well  ?  nay,  I  will  make 
No  noise  at  all ;  but,  pray  you,  to  the  point. 
Quick  as  you  can. 

Gob,  Now  when  the  time  was  full 
She  should  be  brought  to  bed,  1  had  a  son 
Bom,  which  was  you.     This  the  queen  hear- 
ing of; 
Mov'd  me  to  let  her  have  you ;  and  such  reasons 
She  shewed  me,  as  she  knew  would  tie  ' 
My  secrecy ;  she  swore  you  should  be  king ; 
And,  to  bo  short,  I  did  deliver  you 
Unto  her,  and  pretended  you  were  dead, 
And  in  mine  own  house  kept  a  funeral, 
And  had  an  empty  coffin  put  in  earth. 

1  She  shewid  ni«,  tu  «Ae  knew  veouU  tie]  Thoottald,  for  the 
BMtrv,  gave  — 

•*8lie  tfhew'd  to  iiic,  m  dlie  know  tcell  wuuld  tie." 
The  Editon  ut  1778  and  Weber  printed,  — 

**  81m  abewad  nie,  aa  abe  knew  afU  WfMild  tie." 


That  night  the  queen  feign'd  hastily  to  labour. 

And  by  a  pair  of  women  of  her  own, 

Which  she  had  charm'd,  she  made  the  world 

believe 
She  was  deliver'd  of  you.    You  grow  up 
As  the  king's  son,  till  you  were  six  years  old : 
Then  did  the  king  die,  and  did  leave  to  me 
Protection  of  the  realm  ;  and,  contrary 
To  his  own  expectation,  left  this  queen 
Truly  with  child,  indeed,  of  the  feir  princeas 
Panthea.    Then  she  could  have  torn  her  hair ; 
And  did  alone  to  mo,  yet  durst  not  speak 
In  public,  for  she  knew  she  should  be  found 
A  traitor,  and  her  tale  would  have  been  thought 
Madness,  or  any  thing  rather  than  truth. 
This  was  the  only  cause  why  she  did  seek 
To  poison  you,  and  I  to  keep  you  safe  ; 
And  this  the  reason  why  I  sought  to  kindle 
Some  sparks  of  love  in  you  to  lair  Panthea, 
That  she  might  get  part  of  her  right  again. 

Arb.  And  have  you  made  an  end  now  f  is  this 
all? 
If  not,  I  wUl  be  still  till  I  be  aged, 
Till  all  my  hnirs  be  silver. 

Gob.  This  is  all. 

Arb.  [risint/.]    And  is  it  true,  say  you  too* 
madam  ? 

Ara,  Yes ; 
Ilcaven  knows,  it  is  most  true. 

Arb.  Panthea,  then,  is  not  my  sister  } 

Gob.  No. 

Arb.  But  can  you  prove  this  } 

Gob.  If  you  vnU.  give  consent. 
Else  who  dares  go  about  it  ? 

Arb.  Give  consent ! 
Why,  I  will  have  'era  all  that  know  it  rack'd 
To  get  this  from  'era.  —  All  that  wait  without, 
Come  in ;  whate'er  you  be,  come  in,  and  be 
Partakers  of  my  joy ! 

Re-enter  Mardoxius,  with  Bessus,  two  Gentle- 
men, and  Attendants, 

Oh,  you  are  welcome ! 
Mardonius,   the  best  news  I  —  nay,   draw  no 

nearer ; 
They  all  shall  hear  it,  —  I  am  found  no  king. 
Mar.  Is  that  so  good  news  ? 
Arb.  Yes,  the  happiest  news 
That  e'er  was  heard. 

Mar.  Indeed,  'twere  well  for  you 
If  you  might  be  a  little  less  obey'd. 
Arb.  One  call  the  queen. 
Mar.  Why,  she  is  there. 
Arb.  Tlie  queen, 
Mardonius !  Panthea  is  the  queen, 
And  I  am  plain  Arbaces.  —  Go,  some  one ; 
She  is  in  Gobrias'  house. 

[Exit  First  Gentleman. 
Since  I  saw  you. 
There  arc  a  thousand  things  deliver'd  to  me 
You  little  dream  of. 

Mar.  So  it  should  seem.  —  My  lord, 
Wliat  fury's  this  ? 

Gob.  Believe  me,  'tis  no  fury ; 
All  that  he  says  is  truth. 
Mar.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Arb.  Why  do  you  keep  your  hats  off,  gentle* 
men  ? 
Is  it  to  me  ?  I  swear,  it  must  not  be ; 
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Nay,  tmst  me,  in  good  futh,  it  must  not  be : 
I  cannot  now  command  you  ;  but  I  pray  you, 
For  the  respect  you  bare  me  when  you  took 
Me  for  your  king,  each  man  clap  on  his  hat 
At  my  desire. 

Mar,  We  will :  but  ^  you  are  not  found 
So  moan  a  man  but  that  you  may  be  coyer'd 
As  well  as  we ;  may  you  not  ? 

Arb,  Oh,  not  here  ! 
Tou  may,  but  not  I,  for  here  \s  my  father 
In  presence. 

Mar.  Where? 

Arb,  Why,  there.     Oh,  the  whole  story 
Would  be  a  wilderness,  to  lose  thyself 
For  ever !  —  Oh,  pardon  me,  dear  father, 
For  all  the  idle  and  unrcyercnt  words 
That  I  have  spoke  in  idle  moods  to  you !  — 
I  am  Arbaces ;  we  aU  fellow-subjects ; 
Nor  is  the  queen  Panthea  now  my  sister. 

Bea.  Why,  if  you  remember,  fcUow-subject 
Arbaces,  I  told  you  once  she  was  not  your  sis- 
ter ;  ay,  and  she  looked  nothing  like  you. 

Arb.  I  think  you  did,  good  captain  Bessus. 

Bet.  Here  will  arise  another  question  now 
amongst  the  sword-men,  whether  I  be  to  call 
him  to  account  for  beating  me,  now  he  is  proved 
no  king.  [Aside. 

Enter  Ltgones. 

Mar,  Sir,  here's  Lygones,  the  agent  for  the 
Armenian  state. 

Arb,  Where  is  he  ?  —  I  know  your  business, 
good  Lygones. 

Lyg,  We  must  have  our  king  again,  and  will. 

Jbrb,  I  knew  that  was  your  business.     You 
shall  have 
Your  kine  again  ;  and  have  him  so  again 
As  never  king  was  had.  —  Go,  one  of  you, 
And  bid  Bacurius  bring  Tigrancs  hither ; 
And  bring  the  lady  with  him,  that  Fanthea, 
The  queen  Panthea,  sent  me  word  this  morning 
Was  DraveTlgranes'  mistress. 

[Exit  Sec.  Gentleman. 

lAfg,  'Tis  Spaconia. 

Arb,  Ay,  ay,  Spaconia. 

Lyg,  She  is  my  daughter. 

Arb,  She  is  so :  I  could  now  tell  any  thing 
I  never  heard.  Your  king  shall  go  so  home 
As  never  man  went. 

Mar,  Shall  he  go  on's  head  ? 

Arb,  He  shall  have  chariots  easier  than  air, 
That  1  win  have  invented  ;  and  ne'er  think 
He  shall  pay  any  ransom  :  and  thyself, 
That  art  the  messenger,  shalt  ride  before  him 
On  a  horse  cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond. 
That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheels, 
I  know  not  how  yet. 

L}fg,  Why,  I  shall  be  made 


1  hnt]  So  the  flnt  4to.    Omitted  in  other  eds. ;  and  by  the 
modem  editort,  Theobald  excepted. 


For  ever !  They  belied  this  king  with  us. 

And  said  he  was  unkind.  [Aiidk. 

Arb.  And  then  thy  daughter ; 
She  shall  have  some  strange  thing :  we'll  have 

the  kingdom 
Sold  utterly  and  put  into  a  toy. 
Which  she  shall  wear  about  her  carelessly, 
Somewhere  or  other. 

Enter  Panthea  wth  First  Gentleman. 

See,  the  virtuous  queen  !  — 
Behold  the  humblest  subject  that  you  have 
Kneel  here  before  you.  [EnmU, 

Pan,  Why  kneel  you  to  me, 
That  am  your  vassal  ? 

Arb,  Grant  me  one  request. 

Pan,  Alas,  what  can  I  grant  you  ?  what  I  can 

IwiU. 
Arb,  That  you  will  please  to  marry  me, 
If  I  can  prove  it  lawful. 

Pan,  Is  that  all  ? 
More  willingly  than  I  would  draw  this  air. 
Arb,  [rising.]  I'll  kiss  this  hand  in  earnest. 

Re-enter  Second  Gentleman. 

Sec,  Gent."*  Sir,  Tigranes 
Is  coming,  though  he  made  it  strange  '  at  fint 
To  see  the  princess  any  more. 

Arb,  The  queen 
Thou  mean'st. 

Enter  Tiobakes  and  Spaooitia. 

Oh,  my  Tigranes,  pardon  me ! 
Tread  on  my  neck ;  I  freely  offer  it ; 
And,  if  thou  bc'st  so  given,  take  revenge, 
For  I  have  injur'd  thee. 
Tigr,  No  ;  I  forgive. 
And  rejoice  more  that  you  have  found  repent- 
ance 
Than  I  my  liberty. 

Arb,  Mayst  thou  be  happy 
In  thy  fair  choice,  for  thou  art  temperate ! 
You  owe  no  ransom  to  the  state !    Know  that 
I  have  a  thousand  joys  to  tell  you  ofi 
Which  yet  I  dare  not  utter,  tiU  I  pay 
Mv  thanks  to  Heaven  for  'cm.     Will  you  go 
With  me,  and  help  me ?  pray  you,  do. 
Tigr,  I  will. 

Arb.  Take,  then,  your  fair  one  with  you :  — 
and  you,  queen 
Of  goodness  and  of  us,  oh,  give  me  leave 
To  take  your  arm  in  mine !  —  Come,  every  one 
That  takes  delight  in  goodness,  help  to  sing 
Loud  thanks  for  me,  that  I  am  prov'd  no  king  I 

[ExnaU, 

s  Sm.  Oens,]  Thouffh Arbaceehueentto  "bid  Bacuiios 
bring  Tigraoeri  hither,"  yet  Bacuriut  doea  not  make  hie  a|»- 
pearance  here.  In  the  firwt  4to.  the  prefix  to  the  praeeDC 
speech  is  ".Mar.,"— qy.  if  a  niispnnt  for  "Bac"?  and 
ought  the  Sec.  GenL  to  re-enter  with  Tigranea  and  Bpa. 
conia? 

3  made  it  jdraii^e]  i.  e.  made  it  a  matter  of  nicety,  icniida. 


CUPID'S   REVENGE. 

Cvpidji  Revenge.    J3.i  it  hath  berne  Jiuers  timr.'i  Jicted  by  the  Children  of  her  Maiesties  Reuels.    By  lohn  FUUher.     lam- 
I  Printed  by  Thomas  Creedcfor  Josias  Jfaruon,  and  are  to  bee  solde  at  the  Oolden  Anker  in  Pater-M'oater-Rotc.     1615.   4t0b 

Wober,  who  certainly  had  not  seen  the  4to.  of  16ir>,  mentions  one  dated  1625,  the  existence  of  which  I  disbelieve. 

Cvpids  Revenge.    As  it  was  often  acted  {with  great  applause)  by  the  Children  of  the  ReuelU. 

r  Fran.  Bravmont  \ 


WrttUn 


4- 

Fletcher 


The  second  Edition.    London  :  Printed  for  Thomas  Jones,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Saint  Dunstants  CkMrckytrd 
M  Fleet-street     1630.  4to. 

Cupids  Revenge^  &.c     The  third  Edition.     London,  Printed  by  A.  JIf.     1635.  4to. 

In  the  folio  of  1679. 


"  Aa,"  says  Weber,  "  we  are  informed  by  Oldys  in  his  MS.  nores  on  Lan^baine  tliat  this  play  was  acted  at  court  in 
1613,  we  may  confdmtly  assign  the  dale  of  its"  original  reprosontation  to  that  year."  This  remark  only  shews  how  danger- 
ous it  is  ti>  be  ctrnfidrnt  in  matters  of  such  imrrrtainfy.  An  autlicntic  document  is  now  before  me,  which  proves  that  the 
present  tragedy  i«  of  an  earlier  date:  a  M.S.  Booke  if  the  Rruells  ncords  lliat  "  The  Sunday  tfoUowing  [after  "Newerea 
night,"  1011-12]  A  play  railed  Cupids  Reumg^*  was  acted  by  the  Children  of  Whitcfriara. 

According  to  the  Biographia  Dramatical  "  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  April  24,  1615,"—  in  which  year  also 
it  was  fir»i  printed. 

That  this  drama  was  written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  conjointly,  there  i.-»  every  reason  to  believe.  Ti»  Arcadia  fur- 
nished the  gmund-work  of  the  plot :  and  the  abstract  of  Sidney's  narrative  which  was  given  by  Weber,*  I  have  taken 
Bomo  pains  to  alter  into  the  following  shape.  "  '  Of  late.tbere  reigned  a  king  in  Lydia,  who  had,  for  the  blessing  of  his 
marriage,  this  only  daughter  of  his,  Emna,  a  princess  wortliy  for  her  beauty  as  much  praise  as  beauty  may  be  praiseworthy. 
This  princess,  Erona,  being  nineteen  years  of  age,  •seeing  the  counin'  of  Lydia  so  much  devoted  to  Cupid^  as  that  in  every 
place  his  naked  pictures  and  imaps  were  f'U^H'rstiiiously  adored,  (either  moved  thereunto  by  the  esteemmg  that  could  be 
no  godhead  which  could  breed  wickedness,  or  the  shame-fast  con.*»idoration  of  such  nakedness,)  procured  so  much  of  her 
father  as  utterly  to  pull  down  and  deface  all  those  statues  and  pictures.  Which  how  terribly  he  punished,  (for  to  that  the 
Lydians  impute  it,)  quickly  after  appeared.'-  Erona  was  punished  for  the  sacrilege  she  had  committed,  by  falling  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Antiphilus,  the  son  of  her  nurse.  Accordingly,  when  her  father  offered  to  wed  her  to  Tiridates,  king 
of  Annenia,  she  refused  it;  and  neither  the  re|K»rted  flight  of  Antiphilus,  nor  his  pretended  execution,  (another  being  put 
to  death  under  his  name,  whilH  he  was  kept  in  prison,)  could  divert  her  love.  When  she  thought  him  dead,  she  endeav- 
oured to  take  away  her  life,  and  thus  •  send  her  st.ul  at  least  to  be  married  in  the  eternal  church  with  him.'  This  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  her  father,  and  Erona,  inheriting  the  kingdom,  sought  by  all  means  to  obtain  her  desires  in  a  union 
with  Antiphilus.  <  Rut  before  she  could  accomplish  all  the  solemnities,'  Tiridates,  who  was  violently  enamoured  of  her, 
and  detennined  to  obtain  her,  invaded  and  wasted  the  country,  and  besieged  her  in  her  best  city.  Pyroclesand  Musidorus, 
the  princes  of  .Macedon  and  Thessalia,  happening  to  arrive  there,  gathereid  together  •  the  honestest  Lydinns'  for  her  relief, 
and  had  defeated  her  adversary,  if  Piangus,  the  cousin  of  Tiridates  and  general  of  his  horse,  had  not  retrieved  the  battle. 
The  latter  then  offered  a  challenge  of  three  princes  in  his  retinue  against  the  two  princes  and  Antiphilus,  in  order  to  de- 
cide the  war.  Pyrocles  and  Musidnrus  slew  their  adversaries ;  but  Plangus  took  Antiphilus  prisoner,  whom  TIridatea 
threatened  to  behead  before  the  walls  on  the  third  day  after,  unless  Krona  should  grant  his  suit.  By  the  valour  of  her  two 
confederates,  her  lover  was  rescued,  and  Tiridates  slain  :  and  Erona  was  married  to  Antiphilus,  though  against  the  con- 
sent of  all  her  nobility.  Plangus  now  returned  to  Armenia.  The  circumstances  which  had  brought  him  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Erona  were  these,  lie  was  the  only  son  to  the  king  of  Iberia  by  his  queen,  who  died  soon  after  his  birth 
He  had  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  a  private  citizen  ;  and  his  father  having  discovered  it,  disguised  himself,  surprised 
the  lovers  ti^gether,  and  laid  his  *  threatenings  u|>on  her,  and  upon  him  reproaches.'  The  prince  endeavoured  to  produce  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  her  in  his  father's  mind,  and  (thinking  'if  it  be  ever  lawful  to  lie,  it  is  for  one's  lover*) 
praised  her  chastiQr  and  resistance  to  his  wishes  so  strongly  that  the  old  king  fell  violently  in  love  with  her,  and. 
sending  his  son  to  subdue  a  distant  province  which  had  rebelled,  plied  his  suit  so  earnestly,  that  she,  whose  husband  died 
ver>'  opportimely,  became  his  queen,  and  Iwre  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  When  Plangus  returned,  she  tried  to  induce  him 
to  resume  their  criminal  intercourse  ;  but,  finding  him  absolute  in  his  refusal,  and  consequently  both  hating  and  fearing 
him,  she  resolved  upon  revenge.  Tliis  she  commenced  by  praising  him  extravagantly  to  the  king,  and  thus  gradually 
awakening  his  jealousy.  She  not  only  extolled  his  l>oauty  and  superictr  accomplishments,  but  suborned  one  of  her  servant^ 
to  intimate  the  extreme  affection  of  tlie  Il>erians  to  the  prince,  and  their  weariness  of  the  old  king's  government  The  queen 
now  engaj^ed  the  principal  men  of  the  country  to  propose  to  the  king  to  make  Plangus  joint  ruler  in  the  kingdom.  Plan- 
gus disclaimed  any  wish  for^  and  refused  to  accept,  such  a  dignity  ;  but  the  old  king  thought  ho  dissembled,  *aiid  there- 
fore delayini^he  desire  of  his  subjects,  attended  some  fit  occasion  to  lay  hands  upon  his  son,  which  his  wife  brought  thus 
to  jMLss.'  She  sent  her  accomplice  to  inform  the  prince  that  his  stcp-iiiothor  and  certain  noblornen  had,  with  the  consent 
of  the  kin^,  conspired  his  destruction.  Plangus  credited  the  storv',  but  not  choosing  to  fly  the  country,  as  he  was  advised, 
he  determined  u>  wait  and  *see  further,'  U|xui  this,  his  infonner  offered  to  bring  him  that  same  night  into  a  place  where 
he  should  overhear  the  plot  meditated  against  him.  Plangus,  having  armed  himself  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
was  accordingly  conducted  into  a  room  adjoining  the  chamber  of  the  queen.  She  meanwhile,  co\interfeiting  extreme 
affliction, '  lay  almost  grovelling  on  the  flixir  ; '  and,  the  king  having  been  summoned  by  her  attendants,  she  at  last  de- 
clared to  him  that  she  was  weary  of  her  life,  as  she  mini  cither  conceal  his  murder,  or  accuse  his  8t)n,  who  had  besought  her  to 
assist  in  destroying  him,  and  had  tBsured  her  he  would  marry  hor  afterwards.    Her  accomplice  now  rushed  into  the 


1  Weber  says  tliat  Shirley  selected  the  same  plot  for  his  tragedy  o^Andromana:  but  tlial  play  was  certainly  the  work  of 
some  other,  and  far  inferior,  dramatist. 
«  P.  151,  ed.  1598. 
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chamber,  Hnd  lulling  at  the  kins'*  feet,  inrrrated  him  to  rave  him^f,  for  a  man  with  a  drawn  sword  wa«  in  tho  next 
apartment.  Tho  king  having  called  tho  euanl,  thny  found  PlanffiH,  with  hid  Hword  in  hiH  hand, '  not  naked,  but  otanding 
aujipiciougly  enough  to  f>ne  already  iiU9piri»tir<.*  Ho  wqm  immediately  sent  t»  pritMin,  bein^  destined  fi)r  death  the  foUowini; 
mominc  But  ho  was  reKCued  by  his  friends  nnd  foIIowerM;  and  though  ho  micht  have  then  revenged  himxclf  and  ob- 
tainod  tho  crown,  ho  chow  rather  a  vohintnr>-  exile,  and  withdrew  to  the  court  of  hiH  cousin  TiridatoH,  where  ho  remained 
*  eleven  or  twelve  year*,  ever  hopinc  by  hi«  intorcoiiHion  and  his  own  de^i-rt  to  rcc<»vor  hiii  fatlicr^M  grace  :  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  war  of  Eruna  hapticued.'  II  i."*  father,  however,  kI ill  believine  him  to  he  guilty,  employed  *  that  wicked 
•ervant*  already  mentioned  ti)  poison  him  :  but  the  villain  being  detoct«'d  by  the  watchfulnofia  of  PlangunN  attendants. 
wu  taken,  turturcd,  and  executed.  Palladiiis,  thi;  son  of  tho  new  queen,  wa-'  now  proclaimed  heir  to  the  kingdom  or 
Iberia.  — Tht*  remaindor  of  the  ntory  l»ear»  no  Mimilarlty  to  the  plot  of  CupitPj*  Rprntge.** 

Malono  cite:*  from  Sir  Henry  flerbortN  Otiice-lHM)k  ;  "  U|K)n  Innocent:*  nicht,  the  Iprincol  and  the  duke  of  Drunswyck 
being  then;,  Cupid-*  Ri^vengr^  by  the  Uue»;n  of  nohemia'H  Servant^.  Alt  VV'liitohall.  16*^4."  SkakfspMre.  (by  Ikwwell), 
iii.  2JW.  It  apjM-ars  to  have  been  a  very  (Hipular  play  till  th  •  hu ppresslun  of  tho  tlieatrcs :  and  in  The  Wiu^  or  Sport  upoH 
^rt,i  (son  p.  J.VJ  of  tho  present  work,)  i-*  a  droll  fiititlod  Thr  Lnynl  Citizen*^  taken  from  Uio  third  scene  of  tho  fourth  act. 
After  tho  Restoration,  Cupid's  Rcven:re  seems  to  have  b(M)n  neglected. 


THE  FRINTEB  TO  THE  READKRa 

It  is  a  cu-stom  used  by  some  writers  in  this  age  to  dedicate  their  plays  to  worthy  i)crsonfl,  as 
well  as  their  other  works  ;  and  there  is  reason  for  it,  because  they  are  the  best  Minorvas  of  their 
brain,  and  express  more  purity  of  conceit  in  the  ingenious  circle  of  an  act  or  scene  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vast  circumference  of  larjjer  volumes,  and  therefore  worthy  an  answerable  Mecocnas 
to  honour  and  be  honoured  by  them.  But  not  havinj^  any  such  epistle  from  the  author  (in  regard  I 
am  not  ac<iuaintcd  with  him),  I  have  made  bold  myself,  without  his  consent,  to  dedicate  this  play  to 
the  judicious  in  general,  of  what  degree  soever;  not  insinuating  herein  with  any,  be  they  never  so 
great,  that  wnnt  of  judgment,  for  to  them  it  belongs  not,  though  they  pay  for  it,  more  than  in  this 
respect,  thnt,  like  ^ilsop's  cock,  having  met  with  a  precious  Htonc  by  accident,  they  know  not  the 
true  use  thereof,  but  had  rather  have  a  barleycorn  to  their  humour  than  a  perfect  diamond.  But 
leaving  them  to  their  ignorance,  I  once  again  dedicate  this  book  to  the  judicious,  some  whereof  I 
have  heard  commend  it  to  be  excellent ;  who,  because  they  saw  it  acted,  and  knew  what  they 
•pake,  are  the  better  to  be  believed :  and  for  my  part,  I  censure  '  it  thus,  —  that  I  never  read  a 
better. 


DRAMATIS   PERSOX^E. 


Cupid. 

Leontius,  duke  *  of  Lysia. 
Leucippus.  his  son. 
IsMENu.«,  his  nephew. 

DORIALUS. 
AOENOR. 

Nisus. 
Telamon. 

TiMANTUS. 

ZoiLUS,  a  dwar^ 


NILO. 

PrieRl  of  Cupid. 

Citixons,  Gentlemen,  Attendants,  kt, 

IIIDASPES,  daughter  to  Leontiijs. 

Ha  CI  I  A,  a  widow. 

Urania,  her  daughter. 

Waitinti-muids  to  Dacha  and  Ueania,  &c 


SCENE,  —  Ltcia. 


1  The  Catalogue  erroneously  f^tntes  that  The  Lityai  Ctiictu  is  taken  fn^ui  PhHa.stery  and  that  the  droll  formed  from  the 
latter  play  ix  a  portion  of  CupuPs  Rrrencre. 

«  The  Printer  to  the  Rcadrr,  &.C.]  Prefixed  to  4to.  1«>I5. 

s  censure]  i.  e.  pass  opinion  on. 

*  **  There  ia  a  great  and  irrrmodiable  confusion  in  this  plav.  l^eontius  i^  sometimes  called  duke,  at  others,  king 
of  Lycta ;  Bacha,  after  her  niarria^ic  to  Liuintius,  queen  and  duchess,  and  I^ucippu^,  prince  and  marquis."    Wcasa. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  DoaiALUS,  Agexor,  and  Nisus. 

Age.  Trust  me,  ray  lord  Dorialus,  I  had  missed 
of  this,  if  you  had  not  called  rac ;  I  thought  the 
princess's  birthday  had  been  to-morrow. 

Nistu,  Why,  did  your  lordship  sleep  out  the 
day? 

Dor.  I  marvel  what  the  duke  meant,  to  make 
such  an  idle  vow. 

Nutus.  Idle  !  why  ? 

Dor.  Is't  not  idle,  to  swear  to  grant  his  daugh- 
ter any  thing  she  shall  ask  on  her  birthday  ?  she 
may  ask  an  impossible  thing  ;  and  I  pray  llcav- 
en  she  do  not  ask  an  unfit  thing,  at  one  time 
or  other :  'tis  dangerous  trusting  a  man's  vow 
upon  the  discretion  on's  *  daughter. 

Affe.  1  wonder  most  at  the  marquis  her  broth- 
er, who  is  always  vehemently  forward  to  have 
her  desires  granted. 

Dor.  He's  acquainted  with  'em  before. 

Age.  She's  doubtless  very  chaste  and  vir- 
tuous. 

Dor.  So  is  Leucippus  her  brother. 

Nuus.  She's  twenty  year  old ;  I  wonder  she 
ask  not  a  husband. 

Do7\  That  were  a  folly  in  her,  having  refused 
all  the  great  princes  in  one  part  of  the  world  : 
she'll  die  a  maid. 

Age.  She  may  ask  but  once,  may  she  r 

NisiM.  A  hundred  times  this  day,  if  she  will : 
and,  indeed,  every  day  is  such  a  day  ;  for  though 
the  duke  has  vowed  it  only  on  this  day,  he 
keeps  it  every  day ;  he  can  deny  her  nothing. 

[Corne(s  icilhin. 

Enter  Leontius,  IIidaspes,  liEUciPPUs,  Ismknus, 
TiMANTUS,  and  Telamon. 

Leon.  Come,  fair  IIidaspes ;  thou  art  duchess 
to-day ; 
Art  thou  prepar'd  to   ask  r  thou  know'st  my 

oath 
Will  force  performance  :  —  and,'  Leucippus,  if 
She  now  ask  aught  that  shall  or  would  have 

performance 
After  my  death,  when  by  the  help  of  Heaven 
This  land  is  thine,  accursed  be  thy  race. 
May  every  one  forget  thou  art  my  son, 
And  so  their  own  obedience 

Leuc.  Mighty  sir, 
I  do  not  wish  to  know  that  fatal  hour 
That  is  to  make  me  king ;  but  if  I  do, 
I  shall  most  hastily,'  and  like  a  son, 
Perform  your  grants  to  all,  chiefly  to  her.  — 
Remember  that  you  ask  what  we  agreed  upon. 

[Aside  to  Hid. 

Leon.  Are  you  prepar'd  r  then,  speak. 

Hid.  Most  royal  sir,  I  am  prepar'd  ; 
Nor  shall  my  will  exceed  a  virgin's  bounds ; 
What  I  request  shall  both  at  once  bring  me 
[And  you]  ^  a  full  content. 

1  <m'«l  Soward  printed  "of  one's  ; "  the  Editore  of  1778 
and  Weber,  "  of  his."    That  on  was  often  used  for  o/,  haa 
been  already  observed, 
t  kaittiljf]  Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  *'  heartily.'* 
*  And  yonj  Masun'if  inttertion.     I  give  this  speech  ac- 


Leon.  So  it  ever  does  : 
Thou  only  comfort  of  my  feeble  age, 
Make  known  thy  good  desire,  for  I  dare  swear 
Thou  lovest  me. 

Hid.  [kneeling.]  This  is  it  I  beg, 
And  on  my  knees.     The  people  of  your  land» 
The  Lycians,  are,  through  all  the  nations 
That  know  their  name,  noted  to  have  in  u»e 
A  vain  and  fruitless  superstition  ; 
So  much  more  hateful,  that  it  bears  the  show 
Of  true  religion,  and  is  nothing  else 
But  a  self-pleasing  bold  lasciviousneas. 

Leon.  What  is  it  ? 

Hid.  Many  ages  before  this. 
When  every  man  got  to  himself  a  trade, 
And  was  laborious  in  that  chosen  course, 
Hating  an  idle  lite  far  worse  than  death, 
Sofne  one  that  gave  himself  to  wine  and  sloth, 
Which   breed   lascivious   thoughts,  and  found 

himself 
Contemn' d  ^  for  that  by  every  painful  man. 
To  take  his  stain  away,  frara'd  to  himself 
A  god,  whom  he  pretended  to  obey, 
In  being  thus  dishonest ;  for  a  name, 
He  call'd  him  Cupid.     This  created  god 
(Man's  nature  being  ever  credulous 
Of  any  vice  that  takes  part  with  his  blood)  • 
Had  ready  followers  enow  ;  and  since 
In  every  age  they  grew,  especially 
Amongst  your  subjects,  who  do  yet  remain 
Adorers  of  that  drowsy  deity. 
Which  drink  invented  ;  and  the  winged  boy 
(For  so  they  call  him)  ^  has  his  sacrifices, 
And  these   loose   naked  statues   through  the 

land. 
In  every  village  j  nay,  the  palace 
Is  not  free  from  'em.     This  is  my  request, 
That  these  erected  obscene  images 
May  be  pluck' d  down  and  burnt,  and  every  man 


rordiiig  to  the  arrangement  of  the  old  ed».  The  modern 
ediu»r8  divide  th.;  linesi  difTerently.  In  several  places  of  thu 
play  the  blank  verse  is  irremediably  corrupted  by  the  drop- 
ping out  of  wordsj. 

♦  Conteinn'd]  Sympson'a  conjecture ;  and  so  the  Editors 
of  1778  and  \Veber.  Howard  printed  "  Ck)ndemn»d."  —  Old 
eds.  "coniuynd,"  and  "conjoyn'd."  — "  The  Edit6n»  [of 
1776]  are  clearly  right  in  reading  Contemned  instead  of  C5m»- 
join*d :  every  painful  man  meann,  every  laborious  man,  who 
takes  pains  l«»  fulfil  the  duticsi  of  his  profession.  —  Seward, 
in  his  note,  accuses  the  poets  of  an  outrage  on  poetical  Justice 
by  making  this  just  }<|)eech  of  Hidaspea  to  be  ectoemed  such 
an  act  of  impietv  as  to  involve  the  extirpation  of  her  and 
her  family  :  but  he  surely  must  have  forgot  that  the  Lycians 
were  pagans,  that  Cupid  wa«  their  tutelar  deity,  and  that 
therefore  this  just  speech,  as  he  calls  it,  must  have  been  the 
most  horrid  blasphemy,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  fo 
which  it  pn>mpled  higlily  sacrilegious."    Masow. 

6  blood]  ♦*  i.  e.  disposition,  or  propensity  of  nature."  Ma- 
ion. 

a  and  the  winged  hoy^ 

{For  so  they  call  him),  Sec]  Old  eds. 

"  and  the  winged  Boy, 

(For  so  they  call  him)  has  his  sacrifices. 

These  loose  naked  statues  [1st  4to.  staiuteM]  throiifh  the 
Land, 

And  in  every  Village,  nay  the  Palace 

Is  not  free  from  *em." 
Seward  printed, — 

"  And  these  loose  naked  statues  through  the  land. 
In  every  village ;  nay,  the  palace'  <«//,"  &c. 

ond  so  the  Editors  of  177a  I  have  fallowed  him  only  in  re- 
moving *•  And  "  from  the  l*eginning  of  one  line  to  that  of 
the  preceding  lino,  — an  ahoration  which  at  least  gives  a 
sense  to  tliis  corrupted  passage  j  and  so  Weber. 
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That  offen  to  'cm  any  sacrifice 
May  lose  his  life. 

Leon,  \TaUing  ker\  But  be  adTis'd, 
Hy  fairest  daughter :  if  he  be  a  god. 
He  will  express  it  upon  thee,  my  child ; 
Which  Hearen  avert ! 

L»ue*  There  is  no  such  power ; 
But  the  opinion  of  him  fills  the  land 
With  lustful  sins  :  every  young  man  and  maid, 
That  feel  the  least  desire  to  one  another, 
Dare  not  suppress  it,  for  they  think  it  is 
Blind  Cupid's  motion  ;  and  he  is  a  god  ! 

Ltfoft.  This  makes  our  youth  unchaste.    I  am 
rcsolv'd.  — 
Nephew  Ismenus,  break  the  statues  down 
Here  in  the  palace,  and  command  the  city 
Do  '  the  like  :  let  proclamations 
Be  drawn,  and  hastily  sent  through  the  land. 
To  the  same  purpose. 

Um,  Sir,  I'll  break  down  none 
Myself  but  I'll  deliver  your  command : 
Hand  I'll  have  none  in't,  for  I  like  it  not. 

Lttm,  Go,  and  command  it.       \Ezii  Ism  en  vs. 
Pleasure  of  my  life, 
Wooldst  thou  aught  else  ?  make  many  thou- 
sand suits ; 
They  must  and  shall  be  granted. 

Hid,  Nothing  else. 

Lton,  But  go  and  meditate  on  other  suito  ; 
Some   six  days  hence  I'll  give  thee  audience 

again. 
And  by  a  new  oath  bind  himself  to  keep  it : 
Ajsk  largely  for  thyself ;  dearer  than  life. 
In  whom  I  may  be  bold  to  call  myself 
More  fortunate  than  any  in  my  age, 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Ltue.  'Twas  well  done,  sister. 

\Exeunt  all  except  Dokialus,  Agenob,  and 

NWU8. 

Ninu.  How  like  you  this  request,  my  lords  ?  * 
Dor,  I  know  not  yet,  I  am  so  full  of  won- 
der: 

We  shall  be  gods  ourselves  shortly, 

An  we  pull  'em  out  of  heaven  o*  this  fashion. 
Aye,  We  shall  have  wenches  now  when  we 
can  catch  'em. 

An  we  transgress  thus. 
NuuM,  An  we  abuse  the   gods   once,  'tis  a 
justice 

We   should  bo   held  at  hard  moat.     For  my 
part, 

ni  e'en  make  ready  for  mine  own  affection  ; 

I  know  the  god  incens'd  must  send  a  hardness 

l*hrough  all  good  women's  heart*,  and  then  we 
have  brought* 

Our  eggs  and  muscadine  to  a  fair  market : 

Would  I  had  gi'n  an  hundred  pound  for  a  tol- 
eration. 

That  I  might  but  use  my  conscience  in  mine 
own  house  ! 
Dor,  The   duke,   he's   old   and  past   it ;   he 
would  never 

Have  brought  such  a  plague  upon  the  land 
else; 


1  Hvl  TiM  Bodern  editoin  print  "  To  <20." 
9  ltfrd4]  8o  tbt  llrvt  4ti}.    Otli«>r  edx.  "  lord  ; "  ahd  lo  the 
mndern  edilon.    ComiMra  tiie  last  two  »peecliM  of  tliis 


'Tis  worse  than  sword  and  fieunine.    Yet,  to  say 
truth. 

We  have  deserv*d  it,  we  have  liv'd  so  wickedly. 

Every  man  at  his  livery ;  and  would  that 

Would  have  suffic'd  us  ! 

We  murmur'd  at  this  blessing,  that  'twas  '  noth- 
ing. 

And  cried  out  to  the  god  for  endless  pleasures : 

He  heard  us,  and  supplied  us,  and  our  women 

Were  new  still,  as  we  needed  *  'em  ;  yet  we. 

Like  beasts,  still  cried,  "  Poor  men  can  number 
their  whores,* 

Give  us  abundance  !  "  we  had  it,  and  this  curse 
withal. 
Affe.  By'r  lady,  we  are  like  to  have  a  long 
Lent  on't ; 

flesh  will'  be  flesh  now.     Gentlemen,  I  had 
rather 

Have   anger'd  all  the   gods   than    that  blind 
gunner. 

I  remember,  once  the  people  did  but  slight  him 

In  a  sacrifice  ;  and  what  follow'd  ?  women  kept 

Their  houses,  grew  good  huswives,  honest  for- 
sooth ! 

Was  not  that  fine  ? 

Wore  their  own  {slccs,  though  they  wore  gay 
clothes,' 

Without  surveying ;  and,  which  was  most  lam- 
entable. 

They  lov'd  tlieir  husbands. 

NUus,  1  do  remember  it  to  my  grief : 

Young  maids  were  as  cold  as  cucumbers,  and 
much 

Of  that  complexion  ;  bawds  were  abolish'd ; 

And  (to  which  misery  it  must  come  again) 

There  were  no  cuckolds. 

Well,  we  had  need  pray  *  to  keep  these  devils  • 
from  us  i 

The  times  grow  mischievous.  —  There  he  goes  ! 
Lord! 

An  Attendant,  carrying  an  image  of  Cupid, 
jHtssea  over  the  etage. 
This  is  a  sacrilege  I  have  not  heard  of : 
Would  I  were  gelt,  that  I  might  not  feel  what 
follows ! 
Age.  And  1  too.     You  shaU  see,  within  these 
few  years, 
A  fine  confusion  i'  the  country,  mark  it : 
Nay,  an  we  grow  for  to  depose  the  powers. 
And   set    up    Chastity  again,  —  well,    I  have 

done,  — 
A  fine  new  goddess  certainly,  whose  blessings 
Are  hun>;er  and  hard  beds  ! 

Nisu9,  This  comes  of  fulness,  a  sin  too  fire- 
queiit  with  us : 
I  believe  now  we  shall  find  shorter  conmions. 

s  ^twan]  Ma»un'if  corrertion.    Old  edi.  "  was.** 
4  needrd\  Old  i^«.  "  need." 

6  wkorf.A  Sewnrd'H  correction.     Old  edfu  "  woern." 

4  vill]  i<i  the  firxt  4ki.  Other  ed«.  **  shall ; "  and  so  the 
modem  editom. 

7  though  thff  tcore  gay  clotkes]  Old  ed«.  "  tkaugk  a«y 
woaro,"  &c.  Sr  ward  altered  the  pawaKe  to,  *<  nay,  tAMlet 
ua  vear  gay  clatktM ;  **  and  ao  his  succea«on  gave  iL  The 
Rev.  J.  Alitford  would  read,  "  an  tktmgk  tkry  wera  #«f 
rlotht"."  Thctte  ^p«*er||(•|l  come  under  tlie  head  of  what  Mb 
Lhirlrv  ralh  t)ie  blank  doggrrtl  of  our  authors.  Introd.  to 
the  tVuTk.M  of  B.  aiui  F.,  p.'xini. 

"  prowl  Welior  printed  "  to  frm.** 
»deviU]  ay.«evita»'? 
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Dor.  Would  I  were  married !  somewhat  has 

some  savour ;  ' 
The  race  of  gentry  will  quite  run  out,  now 
'Tis  only  left  to  husbands  :  if  younger  sisters 
Take  not  the  greater  charity,  'tis  lawful.^ 

A(;e.  Well,  let  come  what  will  come,  1  am  but 

one, 
And  as  the  plague  falls,  I  will  shape  myself : 
If  women  will  be  honest,  I'll  be  sound. 
If  the  god  be  not  too  unmerciful, 
I'll  take  a  little  still,  where  I  can  get  it. 
And  thank  him,  and  say  nothing. 

Nisus.  This  ill  wind  yet  may  blow  the  city 

good, 
And  let  them  (if  they  can)  get  their  own  chil- 
dren ; 
They  have  hung  long  enough  in  doubt :  but, 

howsoever. 
The  old  way  was  the  surer;  then  they  had  'cm. 
Dor.  Farewell,  my  lords.     I'll  e'en   take  up 

what  rent 
I  can  before  the  day ;  I  fear  the  year 
Wm  faU  out  ill. 

Affe.  We'll   with  you,  sir :  —  and.   Love,  so 

favour  us, 
As    we    are   still    thy  servants !  —  Come,   my 

lords ; 
Let's  to  the  duke,  and  tell  him  to  what  folly 
His  doting  now  has  brought  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   II.  —  Temple  of  Cupid. 

Enter  Priest,  with /our  young  Men  and  Maidens, 
and  Boy. 
Priest.  Come,  my  children,  let  your  feet 
In  an  even  measure  meet. 
And  your  cheerful  voices  rise. 
For  to  present  this  sacritice 
To  great  Cupid,  in  whose  name 
I  his  priest  begin  the  same. 
Young  men,  take  your  loves  and  kiss  ; 
Thus  our  Cupid  honour'd  is ; 
Kiss  again,  and  in  your  kissing 
Let  no  promises  be  missing ; 
Nor  let  any  maiden  here 
Dare  to  turn  away  her  ear 
Unto  the  whisper  of  her  love. 
But  give  bracelet,  ring,  or  glove, 
As  a  token  to  her  sweeting 
Of  an  after  secret  meeting. 
Now,  boy,  sing,  to  stick  our  hearts 
Fuller  of  great  Cupid's  darts. 

[Tlie  Boy  sings  ilic  following 


Ix)ver8,  rejoice !  your  pains  shall  be  rewarded. 
The  god  of  love  himself  grieve.^  ai  your  rrjing  ; 
No  more  shall  frozen  honour  he  reparded, 
Nor  the  coy  faces  of  a  maid  J  denyinc  ; 
No  more  phall  virgins  sigli,  and  say  *'  Wo  daro  not, 
For  men  are  false,  and  what  iliry  do  they  cure  not :  " 
AH  $h.ill  bo  well  again  ;  tiien  do  not  criovc  ; 
Men  shall  be  true,  and  women  shall  believe. 

Lovers,  rejoice  I  what  yoji  shall  say  henceforth, 
When  you  have  caught  your  Bweelhcarts  in  your  arm!;!, 
Il  shall  be  accounted  oracle  and  worth ; 
No  more  ^aul^heartcd  girld  8hall  dream  of  harms, 

1  taxowT  Weber  choee  to  print  "  favour." 

•  lar/uij  Mason  wishes  to  read  "  awful." 

*  vuai^  So  tlie  first  4to.  j  and  so  Seward  and  the  Editors 


And  cry  "  They  are  too  young ; "  the  god  hath  said. 
Fifteen  shall  make  a  mother  of  a  maid  : 
Then,  wise  men,  pull  your  roses  yet  unblown  j 
Love  hates  the  too-ripe  fruit  that  falls  alone. 

Enter  Nilo,  Gentlemen,  and  Attendants. 
I      Nilo.  No  more  of  this :  here. break  your  rites 
for  ever ; 
The    duke   commands   it  so.      Priest,   do  not 
I  stare ; 

I  must  deface  your  temple,  though  unwilling, 
And  your  god  Cupid  here  must  make  a  scare- 
I  crow, 

j  For  any  thing  I  know,  or,  at  the  best, 
I  Adorn  a  chimney-piece. 
'       Priest.  Oh,  sacrilege  unheard  of ! 
I       Niio.  This  will  not  help  it.  — 
Take  down  the  images,  and  away  with  em.*  — 
[Attendant  take  down^  and  carry  out  the 
■  images  of  Cupid. 

Priest,  change  your  coat,  you  had  best ;  all  ser- 
i  vice  now 

I  Is  given  to  men  ;  prayers  above  their  hearing 
j  Will   prove   but   babblings ;  learn   to    lie   and 
I  thrive, 

]  'Twill   prove  your  best   profession.      For  the 
I  gods, 

j  He  that  lives  by  'em  now  must  be  a  beggar : 
,  There's  better  holiness  on  earth,  they  say ; 
I  Pray  God  it  ask  not  greater  sacrifice  I 
i  Go  home ; 
And  if  your  god  be  not  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 
He  will  make  some  smoke  for  it. 

[Exeunt  Priest,  young  Men  and  Maidens, 
and  Boy. 

First  GetU.  Sir 

Nilo.  Gentlemen, 
There  is  no  talking;  this   must   be  done   and 

speedily  : 
I  have  commission  that  I  must  not  break. 
Sec.  GefU.  We  are  gone,  to  wonder  what  shall 

follow. 
Nilo.  On 
To  the  next  temple  !  [Exeunt. 

Comets  within.     Cupid  descends, 

Cupid.  Am  I,  then,  scom'd  ?  is  my  all-doing 

will. 
And  power   that    knows  no   limit  nor  admits 

none. 
Now    look'd     into    by    less    than    gods,   and 

weaken' d  ? 
Am  I,  whose  bow  struck  terror  through  the 

earth  ^ 
No  less  than  thunder,  and  in  this  exceeding 
Even  gods  themselves,  who  kneel®  before  my 

altars. 


I  of  1778  (though  they  had  not  seen  that  4to).    Other  9da, 

I  "  maids ; "  and  so  Weber. 

I      *  Ji  measure]  Sec  note,  p.  146. 

I      i  the  ivtases  .  .  .  'fwij  So  the  two  first  4tO!».     The  third 

I  4to.,  "  ftieir  imajres  .  .  .  tttn ; "  and  so  the  Editon  of  1778 

.  and  W.jber.  Folio  of  lh79,  "the  imago  .  .  .  <►«;"  whidl 
Seward  gave.     I  uus{)eci  (from  the  preceding  spe<  ch  of  Nilo) 

I  Tliat  only  a  single  imago  of  Cupid  is  now  remuved,  and  thattlM 
right  reading  is,  "the  image  .  .  .  him,"  — our  early  print- 
er?, ai*  we  have  jueen  before,  frequently  confounding  *rm  aiMl 
Aim. 

0  who  kneel]  Old  eds. "  whose  knees ;  "  a  misiprint,  wbieh 
arose,  I  imagine,  from  the  eye  of  the  origmal  compooitor 
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Now  shook  off  and  contomn'd  *  by  such  whose 

lives 
Are  but  my  recreation  r    Anger,  rise  ! 
My  sufferance  and  myself  are  made  the  subject 
Of  sins  against  us  :  go  thou  out,  displeasure  ! 
Dl^iplcasure  of  a  great  god,  fling  ^  thj-self 
Throufjh  all  this  kingdom  ;  sow  whatever  evils 
Proud  flesh  is  taking  of  amongst  these  rebels  ; 
And  on  the  first  heart  that  despis'd  ^  my  great- 
ness 
Lay  a  strange  miserj',  that  all  may  know 
Cupid's  revenge  is  mighty.     With  [t]his  arrow, 
Hotter   than    plagues    or'*   mine    own    anger, 

will  I 
Now  nobly  right  myself ;  nor  shall  the  prayers, 
Nor  sweet  smokes  on  my  altars,  hold  my  hand, 
Till  I  have  left  this  a  most  wretched  land. 

[Ascends. 

SCENE   UI.—An  Apart tnent  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  IIiDASPEs  and  Cleopuila. 

Bid.   Clcophila,   what    was    he    that    went 
hence  ? 

Cko.  What  means  your  grace  now  ? 

Hid.  I  mean  that  handsome  man. 
That  something  more  than  man,  I  met  at  door. 

CU-o.  Here  was  no  handsome  man. 

Hid.  Come,  he's  some  one 
You  would  preserve  in  private ;  but  you  want 
Cunning  to  do  it,  and  my  eyes  are  sliarper 
Than  yours,  and  can  with  one  neglecting  glance 
See  all  the  graces  of  a  man.     Who  was't  r 

Cleo.  That  went  hence  now  ? 

Hid.  That  went  hence  now ;  ay,  he. 

Cleo.  Faith,  here  was  no  such  one  as  your 
grace  tliinks : 
Zoilus,  your  brother's  dwarf,  went  out  but  now. 

Hid.  I  think  'twas  he  :  how  bravely  he  pass'd 
by  ! 
Ib  he  not  gro^\^l  a  goodly  gentleman  ? 

Cleo.  A  goodly  gentleman,  madam  !  he  is 
The  most  deformed  fellow  i'  the  land. 

Hid.    Oh,  blasphemy  I    he    may  perhaps   to 
thee 
Appear  deformed,  for  he  is  indeed 
Unlike  a  man  :  his  shape  and  colours  are 
Beyond  the  art  of  painting  ;  he  is  like 
Nothing  that  we  have  seen,  yet  doth  resemble 
Apollo,  as  I  oft  have  fancied  him, 
When  rising  from  his  bed  he  stirs  himself. 
And  shakes  day  from  his  hair.* 

Cleo.  He  resembles  Apollo's  recorder.® 


havini^  caught  "  whose"  in  the  following  line.    The  mod- 
em editord  auppoae  a  line  (o  have  dropt  out  after  the  pre^nt 
one.    Mawn  would  read  "  who've  knelt." 
1  €owLrmH*d]  Weber  printed  "condemn'd  "  ! 

*  JWwjt]  '»  evidenllythe  right  reading,  which  Seward  pave 
from  Theobald's  coiuoctiire.  All  the  old  edtf.  "  flying,"  — 
except  4to.  1635,  which  has  "  flv,"  and  which  the  Editors  of 
1778  and  Wnber  (bllowed  ! 

*  keoH  that  dupit^d]  So  4to.  1635,  rightly  (Hidaapea  being 
alluded  to,  and  the  **  strange  misery  "  meanmg  her  paj«ion 
for  Zoilus).  Other  ed»., "  heart  that  despbe."  The  modem 
editon  print  **  heart*  that  despite." 

4  or]  The  Editow  of  1778  and  Weber,  «  of"  ! 

*  jthake*  dag  from  hu  hair]  Here  Keed  cites  a  passage  from 
Lord  FaUEland**  Marriage  JVt^A/,  which  is  merely  a  copv 
of  the  present  one ;  and  Mason  quotes  another  from  Virgil, 
which  is  rKHbinc  to  the  purpose. 

*  rtcvrder]  *«].•.  flageolet"    Wxbxb. 


Hid.  Clcophila,  go  send  a  page  for  Mm, 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  error,  and  repent. 

[Exit  Clbophila. 
Alas,  what  do  I  feci  ?    My  blood  rebels, 
And  I  am  one  of  those  I  us' d  to  scorn : 
My  maiden-thoughts  are  fled  ;  against  myself 
I  harbour  traitors  ;  my  virginity,' 
That  from  my  childhood  kept  me  company, 
Is  heavier  than  I  can  endure  to  bear. 
Forgive  me,  Cupid  !  for  thou  art  a  god. 
And  I  a  wretched  creature  :  I  have  sinn'd  ; 
But  be  thou  merciful,  and  grant  that  yet 
1  may  enjoy  what  thou  wilt  have  me  love  !  * 

Re-enter  Cleophila  with  Zoilus. 
Cleo.  Zoilus  is  here,  madam. 
Hid.  He's  there  indeed. 
Now  be  thine  own  judge  :  see,  thou  worse  than 

mad. 
Is  he  deformed  ?  look  upon  those  eyes. 
That  let  all  pleasure  out  into  the  world. 
Unhappy  that  they  cannot  see  themselves  ; 
liOok  on  his  hair,  that,  like  so  many  beams. 
Streaking  the   east,  shoot  light  o'er  half  the 

world ; 
Look  on  him  altogether,  who  is  made 
As  if  two  natures  had  contention 
About  their  skill,  and  one  had  brought  forth 

him  ! 
Zoilus.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Madam,  though  nature  hath  not  given  me 
So  much  as  others  in  my  outward  show, 
I  bear  a  heart  as  loyal  unto  you 
In  this  unsightly  body  (which  you  please 
To  make  your  mirth),  as  many  others  do 
That  are  far  more  befriended  in  their  births  : 
Yet  I  could  wish  myself  much  more  deform'd 
Than  yet  I  am,  so  I  might  make  your  grace 
More  merry  than  you  are.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hid.  Beshrew  mc,  then, 
If  I  be  merry  !  but  I  am  content 
Whilst  thou  art  with  me;   thou  that  art  my 

saint. 
By  hope  of  whose  mild  favour  I  do  live 
To  tell  thee  so.     I  pray  thee,  scorn  me  not : 
Alas,  what  can  it  add  unto  thy  worth 
To  triumph  over  me,  that  am  a  maid 
Without  deceit,  whose   heart  doth  guide  her 

tongue, 
Drown'd  in  my  passions  ?  yet  I  will  take  leave 
To  call  it  reason,  that  I  dote  on  thee. 

Cleo.  ITie  princess  is  besides"  her  grace,  I 

think. 
To  talk  thus  with  a  fellow  that  -will  hardly 
Serve  i'  the  dark  when  one  is  drunk.        [A»idt» 
Hitl.  What  answer  wilt  thou  give  me  r 
Zoilus.  If  it  please  your  grace  to  jest  on,  I  can 

abide  it. 
Hid.  If  it  be  jest,'"  not  to  esteem  my  life 


ity.' 


traitors  i  my  virginity]  Old  ed><.,  **  traitors  in  my  virgiatf 

8  tDilt  hatse  me  love]  Old  eds.  "  vsUt  have  me.  Love."  —  "As 
the  addreds  is  to  Luvt^  a  comma  and  a  great  letter  was  a 
material  corruption  here :  to  usk  Cupid  to  let  her  enjoy  what 
he  would  have  her  enjny  wad  a  ridiculous  request ;  but  to 
let  her  enjoy  what  he  would  have  her  love  is  Uie  common 
prayer  of  all  worehippers  of  Cupid.  Sbwaro. 
»  besides]  The  modem  editon  print  "  beside.*' 
10  (f  a  he  jest,  &.C.1  "  This  is  very  like  the  turn  of  aspeeell 
in  Phdaster,  ^  If  it  be  love,'  ice  [see  p.  170.J  "  £d.  1778i 
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Compar'd  with  thee ;  if  it  he  jest  in  me, 
To  hang  a  thousand  kisses  in  an  hour 
Upon  those  lips,  and  take  'em  off  again ; 
If  it  be  jest  for  me  to  marry  thee, 
And  take  obedience  on  me  whilst  I  live ; 
Then  all  I  say  is  jest ; 
For  every  part  of  this,  I  swear  by  those 
That  see  my  thoughts,  I  am  resolv'd  to  do  ! 
And  I  beseech  thee,  by  thine  own  white  hand, 
(Which  pardon  me  that  I  am  bold  to  kiss 
With  so  unworthy  lips,)  that  thou  wilt  swear 
To  marry  mo,  as  I  do  here  to  thee, 
Before  the  face  of  Heaven ! 

Zoilus.  Marry  you  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

aid.  Kill  me,  or  grant !  wilt  thou  not  speak 
ataU? 

Zotius.  Why,  I  will  do  your  will  for  ever. 

Hid.  I  ask  no  more :    but  lot  me  kiss  that 
mouth 
That  is  so  merciful,  —  that  is  my  will ; 
Next,  go  with  me  before  the  king  in  haste,  — 
That  is  my  will,  —  where  I  will  make  our  peers 
Elnow  that  thou  art  their  better. 

ZoUus.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
That  is  fine  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cleo.  Madam,  what  means  your  graco  ? 
Consider,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  to  what    . 
You  run  madly :  ^  will  you  take  this  viper 
Into  your  bed  ? 

Hid.  Away  !  hold  off  thy  hands  !  — 
Strike  her,  sweet  Zoilus  ;  for  it  is  my  will. 
Which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do. 

Zoilus,  Away,  for  shame  ! 
Know  you  no  manners  ?  —  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  with  HiDASPES. 

Cleo,  Thou  know'st  none,  I  fear — 
This  is  just  Cupid's  anger.    Venus,  look 
Down  mildly  on  us  !  and  command  thy  son 
To  spare  this  lady  once,  and  let  me  be 
In  love  with  all,  and  none  in  love  with  mo  !  ' 

[ExU. 

SCENE    rV.  —  Another  Apartment  in  the  Pal^ice, 

Enter  Isxbnus  and  Timaxtus. 
Tim.  Is  your  lordship  for  the  wars  this  sum- 
mer } 
Ism.  Timantus,  wilt  thou  go  with  mc  ? 
Tim,  If  I  had  a  company,  my  lord. 
Ism,  Of  fiddlers  ?  thou  a  company  ! 
No,  no ;  keep  thy  company  at  home,  and  cause 

cuckolds  : 
The  wars  will  hurt  thy  face  ;  there's  '  no  sem- 

sters. 
Shoemakers,  nor  tailors,  nor  almond-milk  i'  the 

morning. 
Nor  poached  eggs  to  keep  your  worship  soluble. 
No  man  to  warm  your  shirt,  and  blow  your  roses,* 

1  madly]  Seward,  ftw  Ihe  metre,  printed  *•  tlm«  mndly." 

*  In  love  with  aU^  and  none,  in  hve  ttUk  me]  **  The  editors 
[of  1778]  f«y  that  this  id  certainly  corrupt,  and  that  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  prayer  is  a  Btran^e  one.  But  they  miKUke 
the  meaning  of  the  faithful  Cleophila,  who  inipkiroa  Venus 
to  spare  her  mistresn,  and  to  let  all  her  [Cupid's]  vengeance 
liffht  upon  hertielf ;  and  conriders  the  loving  all  mankind 
wtttaout  being  beloved  by  any  as  the  severest  punishment 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  her."    Maion. 

•  tkere*t]  The  modem  editom  print  "  there  arp.»» 

4  r0»es]  i.  e.  the  (sometimes  preposterously  large  and 
eostly)  knots  of  ribands  on  the  shoes. 


Nor  none  to  reverence  your  round  lace  breeehfliu 
If  thou  wilt  needs  go,  and  go  thus,  get  a  case 
For  thy  captainship ;  a  shower  will  spoil  the* 

else. 
Thus  much  for  thee. 

Tim.  Your  lordship's  wondrous  witty ; 
Very  pleasant,  believe't. 

Enter  Lbontius,  Telamon,  Dobxalub,  AoBHOBp 
Nisus,  and  Attendants. 

Leon,  No  news  yet  of  my  son  ? 
Tel,  Sir,  there  be  divers  out  in  search;  no 
doubt 
They'll  bring  the  truth  where  he  is,  or  the  oc« 

casion 
That  led  him  hence. 

Tim,  They  have  ^  good  eyes,  then.        [Aeids* 
Leon.  The  gods  go  with  them! — Who  be* 

those  that  wait  there  ? 
Tel.  The  lord  Ismenus,  your  general,  for  his 

despatch. 
Leon,  Oh,  nephew,  we  have  no  use  to  employ 
your  virtue 
In  our  war ;  now  the  province  is  well  settled. 
Hear  you  aught  of  the  marquis } 
Ism,  No,  sir. 

Leon.  'Tis  strange  he  should  be  gone  thus; 
these  five  days 
He  was  not  seen. 

Tim.  I'll  hold  my  life,  I  could  bolt  him  in  an 
hour.  [Aside, 

Leon.  Where's  my  daughter  ? 
Dor.  About  the  purging  of  the  temples,  sir. 
Leon.  Slie  is  chaste  and  virtuous.    Fetch  her 
to  mc, 
And  tell  lier  I  am  plcas'd  to  grant  her  now 
Her  last  request,  without  repenting  me, 
Be  it  what  it  will.  [Exit  Nisus. 

She  is  wise,  Dorialus, 
And  will  not  press  me  farther  than  a  father. 
Dor,  I  pray  the  best  may  follow  !  yet,  if  your 
grace 
Had  taken  the  opinions  of  your  people. 
At  least  of  such  whose  wisdoms  ever  wake 
About  your  safety,  1  may  say  it,  sir. 
Under  your  noble  pardon,  that  this  change 
Either  had  been  more  honour  to  the  gods, 
Or  I  think  not  at  all.     Sir,  the  princess. 

Enter  Hidaspes,  teith  Nisus  and  ZoiLirs. 

Leon.  Oh,  my  daughter, 
My  health  !  and  did  I  say  my  soul,  I  lied  not, 
ITiou  art  so  near  mc  !  speak,  and  have  whatever 
Thy  wise  will  leads  thee  to.    Had  I  a  heaven, 
It  were  too  poor  a  place  for  such  a  goodness. 
Dor,  What's  here  ? 
Age.    An   ape's  skin   stuft,   I  think,  'tis  so 

plump. 
Hid.  Sir,  you  have  passed  your  word ;  still  be 
a  prince. 
And  hold  you  to  it.     Wonder  not  I  press  you ; 
My  life  lies  in  your  word ;  if  you  break  that. 
You  have  broke  my  heart.    1  must  ask  thmf  s 
my  shame. 


&  TTtfj/  have]  Seward  and  his  successors  print  **  f%e§ 
must  have.** 
•  be]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print  "  aie.*» 
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And  your  will  must  not  deny  me:   now»  for 

Heaven, 
Be  not  forsworn. 

Loon,  By  the  gods,*  I  will  not, 
I  cannot !  were  there  no  other  power 
Than  my  love  called  to  a  witness  of  it. 

Dor,  They  hav(J  much  reason  to  trust  you 
have  forsworn  one  of  'em  out  o*  the  country  al- 
ready. [Aside. 

Hid.  Then  this  is  my  request :    this  gentle- 
man — 
Be  not  asham'd,  air ;  you  are  worth  a  kingdom. 

Leon.  In  what  r 

Hid,  In  the  way  of  marriage.* 

Leon,  How  ! 

Hid.  In  the  way  of  marriage  :  it  must  be  so ; 
Your  oath  is  tied  to  Heaven,  as  mv  love 
To  him. 

Leon.  I  know  thou  dost  but  try  my  age  ; 
Come,  ask  again. 

Hid,  If  I  should  ask  all  my  lifetime, 
This  is  all  still.     Sir,  I  am  serious ;  I  must  have 
This  worthy  man,  without  inquiring  why, 
And  suddenly,  and  freely  :  do  not  look 
For  reason  or  obedience  in  my  words  ; 
My  love  admits  no  wisdom  ;  only  haste 
And  hope  hangs  on  my  fury.     Speak,  sir,  speak  ! 
But  not  as  a  father ;  I  am  deaf  and  dull  to  counsel ; 
My  *  inflam'd  blood  hears  nothing  but  my  will : 
For  God's  sake,  speak  ! 

Dor,  Here's  a  brave  alteration  I 

Nisus.  lliis  comes  of  chastity  ! 

Hid.  Will  not  you  speak,  sir  r 

Age.  The  god  begins  his  vengeance  :  what  a 
sweet  youth 
He  has  sent  us  here,  with  a  pudding  in's  belly  ! 

Leon.  Oh,  let  mo  never  npeak. 
Or  with  my  words  let  me  speak  out  my  life  !  — 
Thou  power   abus'd,  great  Love,   whose  ven- 
geance now 
We  feel  and  fear,  have  mercy  on  this  land  ! 

Nisui.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Leon.  Sick  ;  very  sick,  I  hope. 

Dor.  Gods  comfort  you  ! 

Hid.  Will  not  you  speak  ?  is  this  your  royal 
word  r 
Do  not  pull  perjury  upon  your  soul : 
Sir,  you  are  old,  and  near  your  punishment ; 
Remember. 

Ltxm.  Away,  base  woman  ! 

Hid.  Then  be  no  more  my  father,  but  a  plague 
I  am  bound  to  pray  against !  be  any  sin 
May  force  me  to  despair,  and  hang  myself ! 
Be  thy  name  never  more  reinember'd,  king. 
But  in  example  of  a  broken  faith, 
And  curs'd  even  to  forgctfulness  !  may  thy  land 
Bring  forth  such  monsters  as  thy  daughter  is  !  — 
I  am  weary  of  my  rage.  —  I  pray,  forgive  me, 
And  let  me  have  him  !  will  you,  noble  sir  ? 

^  By  the  goduyicc.'j  Such  U  the  arraiignnicnt  of  this  ?peech 
in  the  old  ed't.,  and  bad  enough  it  is  ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  fbl- 
lowiog  would  be  bctttr ; 

"  By  the  gods*,  I  will  not,  I  cannot ! 
Were  there  no  oiijer  iM)vvcr  tlian  nny  love 
CmlPd  to  a  witneswi  <if  it." 
t  Koy  of  marriafrf]  Equivalent  to  —  marriaee  ;  so©  Glf- 
ford'«  note  oil  Mawlnger's  fVor/ct,  iv.  309.  ed.  1813. 

»  Jfp]  So  the  Ant  4  to.  OniiUed  m  other  edii. ;  and  by 
the  modern  editoci. 


Leon.  Mercy,  mercy,  Heaven  !  — 
Thou  heir  of  all  dishonour,  sham'st  thou  not 
To  draw  this  little  moisture  left  for  life 
Thus  rudely  from  me  ?  —  Carry  that  slave   to 

death ! 
Zoilus.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir !  it  is  no  fault 

of  mine 
That  she  will  love  me. 

Ijfon.  To  death  with  him,  I  say  ! 

Hid.  Then  make  haste,  tyrant,  or  I'll  be  before 

him  !  < 
This  is  the  way  to  hell. 

Leon.  Hold  fast,  I  charge  you  ! 
Away  with  him  !  [Exit  Zoilus  loith  Attendants. 
Hid.  Alas,  old  man !  death  hath  more  doors 

than  one. 
And  I  will  meet  him.  [Exit, 

Leon.  Dorialus,  pray,  see  her  in  her  cham- 
ber. 
And  lay  a  guard  about  her.         [Exit  Dorialus. 
The  greatest  curse  the  gods  lay  on  our  frailties 
Is  \\\\\  *  and  disobedience  in  our  issues, 
Which  we  beget,  as  well  as  them,  to  plague  us. 
With  our  fond  *  loves.  Beasts,  you  are  only  blest, 
That  have  that  happy  dulncss  to  forget 
What  you  have  made  !  your  young  ones  grieve 

not  you  ; 
They  wander  where  they  list,  and  have  their 

ways 
Without  dishonour  to  you  ;  and  their  ends 
Full  on  'em  without  sorrow  of  their  parents, 
Or  after  ill  remembrance.     Oh,  this  woman  ! 
Would  I  had  made  myself  a  sepulchre, 
When   I   made  her !  —  Nephew,  where  is  the 

prince  ?  — 
Pray  God  he  have  not  more  part  of  her  base- 

ness 
Than  of  her  blood  about  him  !  —  Gentlemen, 
Where  is  he  r 

Ism.  I  know  not,  sir  :  h'as  his  ways  by  him- 
self. 
Is  too  wise  for  my  company. 

Leoii.  I  do  not  like  this  hiding  of  himself 
From  such  society  as  [fits]  his  person : 
Some  of  ye  needs  must  know.'' 

hm.  I  am  sure  not  I, 
Nor  have  known  twice  this  ten  days ;  which,  if 

I  were 

As  proud  as  some  of  'em,  I  should  take  scurvily  : 

But  he  is  a  young  man,  let  him  have  his  swinge ; 

[Tim  A  NT  us  whispers  tlic  Duke. 

'Twill  make  him  there's  some  good  matter 

now  in  hand : 
How  the  slave  jeers ^  and  grins!  the  duke  is 

pleas'd ; 


4  Vll  be  before  him\  Old  ed^.  " /'//  bt  for  Ai«i."  The 
EditofH  of  1778  observe  that  **  perhaps  the  original  ran 
fwhich  peenis  more  in  our  author.-^'  style)  '  I  will  htfar* 
him.*  "  I  think  not.  When  two  syllables  exactly  the  same 
happen  to  conu*  together,  one  of  thctn  is  not  unfrequently 
omitted  by  the  romponiior. 

6  irUn  "  i.  e.  w'ilhilnes«."    Ed.  1778. 
0  fond]  i.  e.  fotilish. 

7  Some  of  ye  needs  muft  knoir]  The  flrst  4to.,  *'  Somt  tf  It 
!  needs  mu^t  yce  k  .oieV  The  i«econd  4to.  and  the  folio  of  1679, 
I  "  Some  o/it  ye  needs  wu^t  knoio."  The  third  4to.,  "  Some  of  it 

ye  m^uft  nerds  know."    On  the  dujierfluoiia  "it"  Theobald 
founded  his  conjecture  "  fit",*', to  mipply  the  deficiency  in 

I  the  pncedinsi  line,  where  Seward  printed  "  suitd." 

,       8  jeeri]  Qy.  ♦'  leers  "  ? 
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There's  a  now  pair  of  scarlet  hose  i  now,  and  as 

much 
Money  to  spare  as  will  fetch  the  old  from  pawn, 
A  hat  and  a  cloak  to  go  out  to-morrow ; 
Garters  and  stockings  come  by  nature.      [Aside. 

Leon.  Be  sure  of  this. 

Tim.  I  durst  not  speak  else,  sir.  [ExeutU. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE   L  —  Temple  of  CupId. 

Comets  within.     Cupid  descends. 
Cupid.  Lcucippus,  thou  art  shot  through  with 
a  shaft 
That  will  not  rankle  long,  yet  shaq)  enough 
To  sow  a  world  of  helpless  misery 
In  this  unhappy  kingdom.     Dost  thou  think, 
Because  thou  art  a  prince,  to  make  a  part 
Against  my  power  ?  but  it  is  all  the  fault 
Of  thy  old  father,  who  believes  his  age 
Is  cold  enough  to  quench  my  burning  darts ; 
But  he  shall  know  ere  long  that  my  smart  loose  * 
Can  thaw  ice,  and  inflame  the  wither' d  heart 
Of  Nestor :  thou  thyself  art  lightly  struck  ; 
But  his  mad  love  shall  publish  that  the  rage 
Of  Cupid  has  the  power  to  conquer  age. 

[Ascetids. 

SCENE   II.  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Bacha. 
Enter  Bacha  and  Leucippus.^ 

Leitc.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bacha.  Have  you  got  the  spoil 
You  thirsted  for  ?     Oh,  tyranny  of  men  ! 

Leuc.  I  pray  thee,  leave. 

Bacha.  Your  envy  *  is.  Heaven  knows, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  feeble  sex  : 
What  pain,  alas,  could  it  have  been  to  you, 
If  I  had  kept  mine  honour  ?  you  might  still 
Have  been  a  prince,  and  still  this  country's  heir : 
Tliat  innocent  guard  which  I  till  now  had  kept 
For  my  defence,  my  virtue,  did  it  seem 
So  dangerous  in  a  state,  that  yourself* 
Came  to  suppress  it  ? 

Lew..  Dry  thine  eyes  again  ; 
I'll  kiss  thy  tears  away  :  this  is  but  folly  ; 
'Tis  past  all  help. 

Bacha.  Now  you  have  won  the  treasure, 
*Tis  m}'  request  that  you  would  leave  me  thus, 
And  never  see  these  empty  walls  again : 
I  know  you  will  do  so  ;  and  well  you  may, 
For  there  is  nothing  in  'em  that  is  worth 
A  glance.    I  loathe  myself,  and  am  become 


1  hose]  i.  o.  breeches  (the  stockings  being  mentioned  arter- 
wardii). 

«  smart  loose]  The  4to.  of  1635  han,  by  a  misprint,  "  dart 
l0o««,'*  —  which  reading  is  given  by  the  modern  editors ! 
JjooBt  is  a  technical  term  for  the  discharging  of  an  arrow : 
"  the  Archers  terme,  who  is  not  said  to  finish  the  feate  of 
his  shot  before  he  giiie  the  loose^  and  deliuer  his  arrow  from 
bis  bow."    Puttenham»8  ArU  of  EngVtHh.  Poesie,  1389,  \t.  145. 

«  EnUr  Bacha  and  Leudppus]  The  old  ods.  add,  "  Bacha, 
»  handkereheffe  [to  dry  her  tears],"  —  a  direction  intended 
tat  the  performer  of  that  part. 

4  envy]  i.  e.  malice. 

•  fowrse^f]  The  modem  editors  print "  you  yowrsey." 


Another  woman  ;  one,  methinks,  with  whom 
I  want  acquaintance. 

Leuc.  If  I  do  offend  thee, 
I  can  be  gone  ;  and  though  I  love  thy  sight, 
So  highly  do  I  prize  thine  own  content, 
That  I  will  leave  thee. 

Bacha.  Nay,  you  may  stay  now ; 
You  should  have  gone  before :  I  know  not  now 
Why  I  should  fear  you ;  all  I  should  have  kept 
Is  stoln,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  man 
To  rob  me  farther  ;  if  you  can  invent, 
Spare  not :  no  naked  man  fears  robbing  less 
Than  I  do  ;  now  you  may  for  ever  stay. 

Lew.  ^Vhy,  I  could  do  thee  farther  wrong. 

Baeha.    You    have   a  deeper  'reach  in  evil 
than  I ; 
'Tis  past  my  thought.* 

Leuc.  And  past  my  will  to  act ; 
But,  trust  me,  I  could  do  it. 

Bacha.  Good  sir,  do  ; 
That  I  may  know  there  is  a  wrong  beyond 
What  you  have  done  me. 

Leue.  I  could  tell  the  '  world 
What  thou  hast  done. 

Bacha.  Yes,  you  may  tell  the  world ; 
And  do  you  think  I  am  so  vain  to  hope 
You  will  not  ?  you  can  tell  the  world  but  this. 
That  I  am  a  widow,  full  of  tears  in  show, 
(My  husband  dead,  and  one  that  lov'd  me  so, 
Hardly  a  week,)  forgot  my  modesty, 
And,  caught  with  youth  and  greatness,  gave  my- 
self 
To  live  in  sin  with  you :  this  you  may  tell ; 
And  this  I  do  deserve. 

Leuc.  Why,  dost  thou  think  me 
So  base  to  tell  ?  these  limbs  of  mine  shall  part 
From  one  another  on  a  rack. 
Ere  I  disclose.     But  thou  dost  utter  words 
That  much  afflict  me ;  you  did  seem  as  ready. 
Sweet  Bacha,  as  myself. 

Bacha.  You  are  right  a  man  ; 
When  they  have  witch' d  us  into  misery, 
Poor  innocent  souLs,  thev  lay  the  fault  on  us. 
But  be  it  so  :  for  prince  Leucippus'  sake, 
I  will  bear  any  thing. 

Lci^.  Come,  weep  no  more, 
I  wrought  thee  to  it ;  it  was  my  fault : 
Nay,  sec  if  thou  wilt  leave!    Here,  take  this 

pearl,  — 
Kiss  me,  sweet  Bacha,  —  and  receive  this  purse. 
[Gives  pearl  and purae. 

Bacha.  What  should  I  do  with  these  ?  they 
will  not  deck 
My  mind. 

Leuc.  WTiy,  keep  'em  to  remember  mo. 
I  must  be  gone  ;  I  have  been  absent  long  j 
I  know  the  duke  my  father  is  in  rage : 
But  I  will  see  thee  suddenly  again. 
Farewell,  my  Bacha ! 

Bacfui.  Gods  keep  you  !     Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
Pray,  give  me  a  point "  to  wear. 

Leue.  Alas,  good  Bacha  ! 
Take  one,  I  pray  thee,  where  thou  wilt. 


e  thijught]  So  the  first  4ta    Other  eds.  <<  thoughts ; "  and 
so  the  modern  editors. 

7  the]  So  the  first  4to.    Other  eds.  "  all  tAs ; "  and  w  tbo 
modem  editors. 

8  poita]  See  note,  p.  995. 
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Bacha,  [UtiUnff  a  point  from  his  dressJ]  Coming 
From  you,  this  point  is  of  as  high  esteem 
"With  me  as  all  pearl  and  gold.    Nothing  but 

good 
lie  ever  with  or  near  you ! 

Leiic.  Fare  thee  we'll. 
Mine  own  good  Bacha  !     I  wUl  make  all  haste. 

[Exit. 

Bacha.   Just  as  you  are  a  dozen  ^  I  esteem 
you; 
No  more.     Does  he  think  I  would  prostitute 
Myself  for  love  r  it  was  the  love  of  these 
Pearls  and  gold  that  won  mc.     I  confess 
1  lust  more  after  him  than  any  other, 
And  would  at  any  rate,  if  I  had  store, 
Purchase  his  fellowship  ;  but  being  poor, 
I'll  both  enjoy  his  bo<ly  and  his  purse. 
And,  he  a  prince,  ne'er  think  myself  the  worse. 

Enter  Leoxtius,  icith  Leucippus,  Ismenus,  and 

TiMANTUS. 

Leon.  Nay,  you  must  back,  and  shew  us  what 
it  Ls 
That  witches  you  out  of  your  honour  thus. 

Bacha.  Who's  that  r 

Tim.  Look  there,  sir  ! 

Leon.  Lady,  never  fly  ; 
You  are  betray' d. 

Bacha.  Leave  me,  my  tears,  a  while, 
And  to  my  just  rage  give  a  Httle  place  !  — 
AVhat  saucy  man  arc  you,  that  without  leave 
Enter  upon  a  widow's  mournful  house  ? 
You  hinder  a  dead  man  from  many  tears, 
Who  did  deserve  more  than  the  world  can  shed. 
Though  they  should  weep  themselves  to  images. 
If  not  for  love  of  mc,  yet  of  yourself. 
Away  !  for  you  can  bring  no  comfort  to  me ; 
But  you  may  carry  hence  you  know  not  what ; 
Nay,  sorrow  is  infectious. 

Leon.  Thou  thyself 
Art  grown  infectious.     Wouldst  thou  know  my 

name, 
I  am  the  duke,  father  to  this  young  man 
Whom  thou  corrupt' st. 

Bacha.  Has  he,  then,  told  him  all  ?        [Aside. 

Lruc.  You  do  her  wrong,  sir. 

Bacha.  Oh,  he  has  not  told.  —  [Aside. 

Sir,  I  beseech  you  pardon  my  wild  tongue, 

[Kneels. 
IHrccted  by  a  weak  distemper' d  head, 
Madded  with  grief !     Alas,  I  did  not  know 
You  were  my  sovereign  !  but  now  you  may 
Command  my  poor  unworthy  life,  which  will 
Be  none,  I  hope,  ere  long. 

Leon.  All  thy  dissembling 
Will  never  hide  thy  shame :   and  wcre't  not 

more 
Bespecting  womanhood  in  general 
Than  any  thing  in  thee,  thou  shouldst  be  made 
Such  an  example,  that  posterity, 
When  they  would  speak  most  bitterly,  should 

say, 
"  Thou  furt  as  impudent  as  Bacha  was." 

Baeha.  Sir,  though  you  be  my  king,  whom  I 
will  serve 
In  all  just  caiises,  yet  when  wrongfully 


1  dozen}  Mason  would  read 
might  well  aaj 
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You  seek  to  take  mine  honour,  I  will  rise 

[Ris9f. 
Thus,  and  defy  you ;  for  it  is  a  jewel 
Dearer  than  you  can  give,  which  ^hUst  I  keep, 
(Though  in  this  lowly  house,)  I  shall  esteem 
Myself  above  the  princes  of  the  earth 
That  arc  without  it.     If  the  prince  your  son, 
Whom  you  accuse  me  with,  know  how  to  speak 
i  Dishonour  of  me,  if  he  do  not  do  it. 
The  plague:?  of  hell  light  on  him  !  may  he  never 
Govern  this  kingdom  !     Here  I  challenge  him, 
Before  the  face  of  Heaven,  my  liege,  and  these, 
To  speak  the  worst  he  can  :  if  he  will  lie 
To  lose  a  woman's  fame,  I'll  say  he  is 
liikc  you,  —  I  think  I  cannot  call  him  worse. 
He's  dead,  that  with  his  life  would  have  de- 
fended 
My  reputation,  and  I  forc'd  to  play 
^That  which  I  am)  *  the  foolish  woman. 
And  use  my  liberal  tongue. 

Letw.  Is't  possible  ? 
We  men  are  children  in  our  carriages, 
Compar'd    with  women.      Wake    thyself,   for 

shame. 
And  leave  not  her  (whose  honour  thou  shouldst 

keep 
Safe  as  tliine  own)  alone  to  free  herself! 
But  I  am  press'd,  I  know  not  how,  with  guilt, 
And  feel  my  conscience  (never  us'd  to  lie) 
Loath  to  allow  my  tongue  to  add  a  lie 
To  that  too  much  I  did :  but  it  is  lawful 
To  defend  her,  that  only  for  my  love 
Lov'd  evil.  [Aside, 

Leon.  Tell  me,  why  did  you,  Leucippus, 
Stay  here  so  long  ? 

Leiic.  If  I  can  urge  aught  from  me  but  a  truth, 

Hell  take  me !  [Aside. 

Leon.  What's  the  matter  ?  why  speak  you  not  ? 

Ti7n.    Alas,   good    sir,   forbear  to  urge  the 

.  prince  !  . 

You  sec  his  shamefacedness. 

Bacha.  What  does  he  say, sir?  —  If  thou  be 
a  prince. 
Shew  it,  and  tell  the  truth. 
Ism.  If  you  have  lain  with  her,  teU  your 
father ; 
No  doubt  but  he  has  done  as  ill  before  now : 
The  gentlewoman  will  be  proud  on't. 
Bacha.  For  God's  sake,  speak ! 
Leitr.  Have  you  done  prating  yet  ? 
Ism.  Who  prates  r 

Leuc.  Thou  knoVst  I  do  not  speak  to  thee, 
Ismenus :  — 
But  what  said  you,  Timantus,  concerning  my 
shamefaccdness  ? 
Tim.  Nothing,  I  hope,  that  might  displease 

your  highness. 
Leuc.  If  any  of  thy  great- great-grandmothers, 
This  thoiLsand  years,  had  been  as  chaste  as  she. 
It  would  have  made  thee  honester :  I  stay'd 
To    hear  what  you  would  say.      She  is,  by 

Heaven, 
Of  the  most  strict  and  blameless  chastity 
That  over  woman  was  ;  —  good  gods,  forgive 
mc !  —  [ilnds. 

a  (That  vkuh  I  am),  &c]  The  poet  probably  wrot» 
"  ( That  lohUh  I  am  indeed),"  kc  Seward  and  the  Editon 
of  1778  (contrary  to  the  old  eda.)  make  thia  line  end  wMl 
"  and  use."  —  Liberal  nwaoa  —  UeentkMaly  tn^ 
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Had  Tarquin  met  with  her,  Rhe  had  been  killed 
With  a  slave  by  her  ere  she  had  agreed. 
I  lie  with  her !  would  I  might  perish,  then  ! 
Our  mother^  whom  we  all  must  reverence, 
Could  ne'er  exceed  her  for  her  chastity, 
Upon  my  soul !  for,  by  this  light,  she  is 
A  most  obstinate  modest  creature  ! 

Leon,  What  did  you  with  her,  then,  so  long, 
Leucippus  ? 

Leuc.  I'll  tell  you,  sir :  you  see  she's  beautiful. 

Leon.  I  see  it  well. 

Lew.  Mov'd  by  her  face,  I  came 
With  lustful  thoughts  (which  was  a  fault  in  me, 
But,  telling  truth,  something  more  pardonable, 
And  for  the  world  I  will  not  lie  to  you) ; 
Proud  of  myself,  I  thought  a  prince's  name 
Ilad   power  to  blow  *em  down  flat  of^  their 

backs, 
But  here  I  found  a  rock  not  to  be  shook  ; 
For,  as  I  hope  for  good,  sir,  all  the  battery 
That  I  could  lay  to  her,  or  of  my  person, 
My  greatness,  or  gold,'  could  nothing  move  her. 
Leon,  *Tis  very  strange,  being  so  young  and  fair. 

Leuc,  She's  almost  thirty,  sir. 

Leon,  How  do  you  know 
Her  age  so  just  ? 

Leuc.  She  told  it  me  herself^ 
Once  when  she  went  about  to  shew  by  reason 
I  should  leave  wooing  her. 

Leon,  She  stains  ^  the  ripest  virgins  of  the  * 
age. 

Leuc.  If  I  had  sinn'd  with  her,  I  would  be 
loath 
To  publish  her  disgrace  ;  but,  by  my  life, 
I  would  have  told  it  you,  because  1  think 
You  would  have  pardon' d  me  the  rather,  sir :  * 
And  I  will  tell  you  farther ;  •  by  this  light, 
(But  that  I  never  will  bestow  myself 
But  to  your  liking)  if  she  now  would  have  me, 
I  now  would  marry  her.  , 

/>tfon.  How's  that,  Leucippus } 

Lsuc.  Sir,  will  you  pardon  me  one  fault,  which 
yet 
I  have  not  done,  but  had  a  will  to  do. 
And  I  will  tell  it  ? 

Leon.  Be  it  what  it  will, 
I  pardon  thee. 

Leuc.  I  offer' d  marriage  to  her. 

Leon,  Did  she  refuse  it  ? 

Leuc,  With  that  earnestness. 
And  almost  scorn  to  think  of  any  other 
After  her  lost  mate,  that  she  made  me  think 
Myself  unworthy  of  her. 

Leon.  You  have  stay'd 
Too  long,  Leucippus. 


^  <f]  i.  e.  on.  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  aiid  Weber 
to"o'." 

s  Ifold]  Seward  printed  "  my  gold ;  '*  and  so  probably  the 
author  wrote. 

>  Skf  ftaiiu]  "  L  e.  she  makes  them  look  faded  [sullied] 
by  the  superior  lustre  of  her  beauty."    Masott. 

4  tAr]  iijo  the  tiist  4lo.  Other  ede.  "  her  -, "  and  so  the 
modem  ediiorAi 

ft  sir]  Evidently  belonesto  this  line.  Old  eds.  place  it  at 
the  end  of  the  next ;  and  so  the  modem  editors.  Seward, 
finding  the  present  line  too  short,  printed,  — 

"  T<m  wmld  have  pardoned  me  tkt  ratker  fbr  it" 

•  Jkriher]  So  Seward  rightly  printed  fiom  Theobald's 
■Bd  Sympaon's  eonectkm ;  and  so  Weber.  The  Editors  of 
1778  |av»,  witli  tht  oM  6dik, » Iktbir." 


Leuc,  Yes,  sir.  —  Forgive  mc.  Heaven  ! 
What  multitudes  ^  of  oaths  have  I  bestow'd 
On  lies  !  and  yet  they  were  officious  lies,* 
There  was  no  malice  in  'em.  [Aeide* 

Leon,  She  is  the  fairest 
Creature  that  ever  I  beheld ;  and  then 
So  chaste,  'tis  wonderful :  the  more  I  look  on 

her. 
The  more  I  am  amaz6d.    I  have  long 
Thought  of  a  -wife,  and  one  I  would  have  had. 
But  that  I  was  afraid  to  meet  a  woman 
That  might  abuse  my  age  :  but  here  she  is 
Whom  I  may  trust  to ;  of  a  chastity 
Impregnable,  and  approv'd  •  so  by  my  son ; 
The  meanness  of  her  birth  will  still  preserve  her 
In  due  obedience  ;  and  her  beauty  is 
Of  force  enough  to  pull  me  back  to  youth. 
My  son  once  sent  away,  whose  rivalship 
I  have  just  cause  to  fear,  if  power,  or  gold. 
Or  wit,  can  win  her  to  me,  she  is  mine.  — 

[Aside. 
Nophow  I«menus,  I  have  new  intelligence 
Your  province  is  unquiet  still. 

Iain.  I'm  glad  on't. 

Leon.  And  so  dangerously,  that  I  must  send 
The  prince  in  person  with  you. 

Ism.  I'm  glad  of  that  too  : 
Sir,  will  you  despatch  us  ?  we  shall  wither  here 
YoT  ever. 

Leon.  You  shall  be  despatched  within 
ITiis  hour.  —  Lcucipijus,  never  wonder,  nor  ask ; 
It  must  be  thus.  —  Lady,  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Whose  virtue  1  have  slubber'd  with  my  tongue ; 
And  you  shall  ever  be 
Chaste  in  my  memory  hereafter :  but 
We  old  men  often  dote.    To  make  amends 
For  my  great  fault,  receive  that  ring  : 

[G«rc*  ring. 
I'm  sorry  for  your   grief;   may  it  soon  leave 

you !  — 
Come,  my  lords  :  let's  be  gone. 

Bac/ut.  Heaven  bless  your  grace  ! 

[Exeunt  all  except  Bacha. 
One  that  had  but  so  much  modesty  left  aa  t<> 

Or  shrink  a  little  at  hw  first  encounter. 

Had  been  undone:  where ^°  I  come  off  "i\-ith 

honour. 
And    gahi    too :    they   that    never    would    be 

track' d 
In  any  course  by  the  most  subtle  sense, 
Must  bear  it  through  with  frontless  impudence. 

[ExU. 

SCExXE  III.  —  liefore  the  Palace. 
Enter  Dokialus,  Agenoii,  and  Xisrs. 
Dor.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  strange  piece  of 
justice,  to  put  the  wretched  dwarf  to  death  be- 
cause she  doted  on  him  :  is  she  not  a  woman, 
and  subject  to  those  mad  figaries  '*  her  whole 
sex  is  infected  with  r  Had  she  loved  you,  or 
you,  or  I,  or  all  on's,  (as  indeed  the  more  the 

7  multitudM]  So  the  fir»t  4to.    Other  eds.  "  multitnde ; " 
and  so  the  modem  editors. 

8  offieunu  Hm]  i.  e.  lies  uttered  with  a  kind  intention. 
•  appror^dl  i.  e.  proved. 

10  where]  1.  o.  whereaa. 

11  fignrits]  i.  •.  vaganeii 
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merrier  Btill  '^rith  them,)  must  we  therefore  have 
our  heads  pared  with  a  hatchet  ?  So  she  may 
love  all  the  nobility  out  o'  the  dukedom  in  a 
month,  and  let  the  rascals  in. 

NUus.  You  will  not,  or  you  do  not,  see  the 
need 
That  makes  this  just  to  the  world. 

Dor.    I  cannot  tell ;  I  would    be    loath  to 
feel  it : 
But,  the  best  is,  she  loves  not  proper  men ; 
We  three  were  in  wise  cases  else.    But  make 

me  know 
This  need. 

NUus.  Why,  yes  :  he  being  taken  away, 
This  base  incontinence  dies  presently. 
And  she  must  see  her  shame,  and  sorrow  for  it. 

Dor.  Pray  God  she  do  !  But  was  the  sprat 
beheaded  r  or  did  they  swing  him  about  like  a 
chicken,  and  so  break  his  neck  ? 

Age.  Yes,  he  was  beheaded,  and  a  solemn  jus- 
tice made  of  it. 

Dor.  That  might  have  been  deducted. 

Age.  Why,  how  would  you  have  had  him  die  ? 

Dor.  Faith,  I  would  have  had  him  roasted, 
like  a  warden,^  in  a  brown  paper,  and  no  more 
talk  on't ;  or  a  feather  stuck  in's  head  like  a 
quail ;  or  ha*  hanged  him  in  a  dog-coUur.  What 
should  he  be  beheaded  ?  we  shall  have  it  grow 
BO  base  shortly,  gentlemen  will  be  out  of  love 
with  it. 

yUtts.  I  wonder  from  whence  this  [race]  of 
the  dwarfs*  first  sprung ? 

Dor.  From  an  old  lecherous  pair  of  breeches, 
that  lay  upon  a  wench  to  keep  her  warm  ;  for 
certainly  they  are  no  man's  work ;  and  I  am 
Bure  a  monkey  would  get  one  of  the  guard  to  ^ 
this  fellow ;  he  was  no  bigger  than  a  small 
portmanteau,  and  much  about  that  making,  ift 
had  legs. 

Age.  But,  gentlemen,  what  say  you  to  the 
prince  ? 

Nisiu.  Ay,  concerning  his  being  sent  I  know* 
not  whither. 

Dor,  "NVTiy,  then,  he  ^\ill  come  home  I  know 
not  when.  You  shall  pardon  me ;  I'll  talk  no 
more  of  this  subject,  but  say,  Gods  be  with  him, 
where'er  he  is,  and  send  him  well  home  again  ! 
for  why  he  is  gone,  or  wlien  he  will  return,  let 
them  know  that  directed  him  :  only  this,  there's 
mad  moriscoes  in  the  state;  but  what  they 
are,  I'll  tell  you  when  I  know.  Come,  let's  go, 
hear  all,  and  say  nothing. 

Age.  Content,  [Exeioit. 

SCENE   IV.  —  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Ent4>r  TiMAXTUS  and  Telamox. 
Tel.  Timantus,  is  the  duke  ready  *  yet  ? 
Tim.  Almost. 


1  a  VDorden]  "  A  Warden  (Pear)  pyru.m  volcmum  or  syl- 
v(^tre."    Colo8*9  Diet 

a  this  [race]  of  the  dwarfs]  So  Weber.  Heath  {MS. 
JVbtM)  pnipcwes  "  [breed]."  Seward  primed  "  this  love  of 
the  dtearPt,^*  the  Editon  of  1778  ••  this  love  ofUu  dwarf;  " 
and  Mason  would  read  "fAi*  love,  the  dwarf:  "  —  all 
wrongly,  beyond  a  doubt :  see  the  next  spoecb. 

8  to]  i.  e.  oompared  to. 

*  nMrUcoea}  Le.  uiorru  dances  (intended  originally  aa  an 
imitation  of  Mooriah  dancer),  —  cominotion«. 

»  readjf]  i.  e.  drnsaed. 


Tel.  What  ails  hun? 

Tim.  Faith,  I  know  not:  I  think  he  has 
dreamt  he's  but  eighteen ;  h^  been  worse 
since  he  sent  you  forth  for  the  frizzling-iron. 

Tel.  That  cannot  be;  he  lay  in  gloves  all 
night,  and  this  morning  I  brought  him  a  new 
periwig  with  a  lock  ®  at  it,  and  knocked  up  a 
swing  in's  chamber. 

Tim.  Oh,  but  since  his  tailor  came,  and  they 
have  fallen  out  about  the  fashion  on's  clothes  ; 
and  yonder's  a  fellow  come  has  bored  a  hole  in's 
ear ;  ^  and  he  has  bespoke  a  vaulting-horse. 
You  shall  see  him  come  forth  presently :  he 
looks  like  Winter,  stuck  here  and  there  with 
fresh  flowers. 

Tel.  Will  he  not  tilt,  think  you  ? 

Tim.  I  think  he  will. 

Tel.  What  does  he  mean  to  do  ? 

Tim.  I  know  not ;  but,  by  this  light,  I  think 
he  is  in  love :  he  would  ha'  been  shaved  but  for 
me. 

Tel.  In  love  !  with  whom  ? 

Tim.  I  could  guess,  but  you  shall  pardon 
mo:  he  will  take  me  along  with  him  some- 
whither. 

Tel.  I  overheard  him  ask  your  opinion  of  some- 
body's beauty. 

Tim.  Yes ;  there  it  goes  that  makes  him  so 
youthful :  and  h'as  laid  by  his  crutch,  and  halts 
now  with  a  leading-staff. 

Enter  Leontius  with  a  staff  and  a  looking -gloM,^ 

Leon.  Timantus  — 

Tim.  Sir? 

laion.  This  feather  is  not  large  enough. 

Tim.  Yes,  faith,  'tis  such  an  one  as  the  rest 
of  the  young  gallants  wear. 

Leon.  Telamon,  does  it  do  well  ? 

Tel.  Sir,  it* becomes  you,  or  you  become  it, 
the  rareliest 

Leon.  Away  !  dost  think  so  r 

Tel.  Think,  sir  !  I  know  it.  Sir,  the  princess 
is  past  all  hope  of  life  since  the  dwarf  was  put 
to  death. 

Leon.  Let  her  be  so  ;  I  have  other  matters  in 
hand.  But  this  same  tailor  angers  me,  he  has 
made  my  doublet  so  wide ;  *  and,  see,  the  knave 
has  put  no  points  '*^  at  my  arm ! 

Tim.  Those  will  be  put-to  quickly,  sir,  upon 
any  occasion. 

/^n.  Telamon,  have  you  bid  this"  dancer 
come  a-momings  ? 

Tel.  Yes,  sir. 

Leon.  Timantus,  let  me  see  the  glass  again. 

«  a  lock]  "  i.  e.  a  love-lock.  The  allusion  is  (as  Dr.  War- 
burton  observes  in  a  note  on  Much  Mo  About  JVothing)  to 
the  fantastical  custom  in  our  poets'  day»  of  men  wearing  '  a 
favourite  lock  of  hair,  which  was  brouglu  before^  tied  with 
ribbandit,  and  called  a  love-lock.  Against  this  fashion 
Prynne  wrote  his  treatise  called  The  UnUweiiiusi  of  Love- 
locks.'' "    EA.  1778. 

7  a  hole  i«'<  ctu-]  "  i.  e.  For  an  ear-ring."  Ed.  1778. 
See  note,  p.  313. 

»  a  looking-ftloMs]  "  This  article  of  refinement  wai  worn 
by  gallants  as  wen  as  ladies,"  6lc  Wbbkr.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Leontius  does  not  wear  the  glaas. 

^  my  doublet  so  wide]  "  At  the  time  this  play  was  writ- 
ten, the  wide  stuffed  doublets  and  great  hoee  bad  given  way 
to  those  of  a  closer  makej^  &c.    Wkbbb. 

!•>  points]  See  note,  p.  29S. 

n  this]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "  the." 
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[▲or  n. 


Look  you  how  careless  you  are  grown !  is  this 
tooth  well  put  in  ? 

Tim.  Whio^  sir? 

Leofi.  This,  sir. 

Tim,  It  shall  be. 

Tel.  Methinks  that  tooth  should  put  him  in 
mind  on's  years ;  and  Timantus  stands  as  if 
(seeing  the  duke  in  such  a  youthful  habit)  he 
were  looking  in's  mouth  how  old  he  were. 

[Aside, 

Leon.  So,  so. 

Tel.  Will  you  have  your  gown,  sir  ? 

Leon,  My  gown  !  why,  am  I  sick  ?  bring  me 
my  sword.  [Exit  Telamon.]  Timantus,*  let  a 
couple  of  the  great  horses  be  brought  out  for  us. 

Tim,  He'll  kiU  himself.  [^«ide.]  —  Why,  will 
you  ride,  sir  ? 

Leon.  Ride !  dost  thou  think  I  cannot  ride  ? 

Tim.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  know  it :  but,  as  I  con- 
ceive your  journey,  you  would  have  it  private ; 
and,  then,  you  were  better  take  a  coach. 

Leon,  These  coaches  make  me  sick ;  yet  'tis 
no  matter ;  let  it  be  so. 

Re-enter  Telamon  with  a  sicord, 

Tel,  Sir,  here's  your  sword. 

Leon.  Oh,  well  said  !  let  me  see  it.  I  could, 
methinks —  [Endeavours  to  draw  it].  Why, 
Telamon,  bring  me  another  :  what,  thinkest 
thou  I  will  wear  a  sword  in  vain  ? 

Tel,  He  has  not  strength  enough  to  draw  it : 
a  yoke  of  fleas  tied  to  a  hair  would  have  drawn 
it.  [Aside ;  and  then  draws  it.^  —  'Tis  out,  sir, 
now ;  the  scabbard  is  broke. 

Leon,  Oh,  put  it  up  again,  and  on  with  it ! 
methinks,  I  am  not  dressed  till  I  feel  my  sword 
on.  [Tel.  sheathes  it,  and  then  puts  it  on  Leon.] 
Telamon,  if  any  of  my  council  ask  for  me,  say  I 
am  gone  to  take  the  air.  [Exit. 

Tim.  He  has  not  been  dressed  this  twenty 
years,  then.'  If  this  vein  hold  but  a  week,  he 
will  learn  to  play  o'  the  base- viol,  and  sing  to't. 
He's  poetical  already ;  for  I  have  spied  a  son- 
net on's  '  making  lie  by's  bed's  side  :  I'll  be  so 
unmannerly  to  read  it.  [ExewU, 

SCENE  V.  —  The  Apartment  o/"  Hidaspes. 

HiOASPES   discovered  on  a  bed,  Cleophila  and 
Hebo  attending. 

Hid.  He's  dead,  he's  dead,  and  I  am  follow- 
ing ! 

Cleo,  Ask  Cupid  mercy,  madam. 

Hid.  Oh,  my  heart ! 

Cleo,  Help! 

Hero,  Stir  her. 

Hid.  Oh,  oh ! 

Cleo,  She's  going;  wretched  women  that  we 
are! 
Look  to  her,  and  I'll  pray  the  while. 


5 


1  Timanttu]  So  the  fint  4ta    Omitted  in  other  eda. ;  ind 
'  the  modern  edittm  (Seward  printing  "  and "  instead 

>  then]  Waa  deliberately  altered  by  Seward  to  "  thus  j  >' 
which  his  saccessors  gave !  Leontios  has  hist  said,  **  I  am 
not  dressed  till  I  feel  my  sword  on  ;"  and  n&w  Timantus 
obaerves,  *'  Then  he  has  not  been  dressed  this  twenty  yean 
[for  during  that  time  he  has  not  had  a  sword  on]." 

•  on's]  Alteivd  by  the  modeni  editors  to  "  of  his." 


Hero,  Why,  madam 

Cleo.  \kneelinff.]  Cupid,  pardon  what  is  past^ 

And  forgive  our  sins  at  last  ! 

Then  we  will  be  coy  no  more. 

But  thy  deity  adore; 

Troths  at  fifteen  we  will  plight. 

And  will  tread  a  dance  each  *  night, 

In  the  fields  or  by  the  fire. 

With  the  youths  that  have  desire.  — 
How  does  she  yet  ? 
Hero,  Oh,  Ul ! 
Cleo.  Given  ear-rings  we  will  wear. 

Bracelets  of  our  lovers'  hair. 

Which  they  on  our  arms  shall  twist. 

With  their  names  carv'd,  on  our  wrist ; 

All  the  money  that  we  owe  * 

We  in  tokens  will  bestow  ; 

And  learn  to  write  that,  when  'tis  sent, 

Only  our  loves  know  what  is  meant. 

Oh,  then,  pardon  what  is  past, 

And  forgive  our  sins  at  last !  — 
What,  mends  she  ? 

Htro.  Nothing ;  you  do  it  not  wantonly ;  you 
should  sing. 

Cleo.  AVhy 

Hero.  Leave,  leave,  'tis  now  too  late  ;  she  is 
dead. 
Her  last  is  breath* d. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Hero.  Go,  run. 
And  tell  the  duke;  and  whilst  I'll  close  her 
eyes.  [Exit  Cleophila. 

Thus  I  shut  thy  faded  light. 

And  put  it  in  eternal  night. 

Where  is  she  can  boldly  say, 

Though  she  be  as  fresh  as  May, 

She  shall  not  by  this  corpse  be  laid, 

Ere  to-morrow's  light  do  fade  ? 

Let  us  all  now  living  be 

Warn'd  by  thy  strict  chastity. 

And  marry  all  fast  as  we  can  ; 

Till  then  we  keep  a  piece  of  man 

Wrongfully  from  them  that  owe  it : 

Soon  may  every  maid  bestow  it ! 

[Scene  dotet. 


SCENE  VI.  —  A  Boom  in  the  House  of  Bacha. 
Enter  Bacha  and  Maid. 

Bacha.  Who  is  it  ? 

Maid.  Forsooth,  there's  a  gallant  coach  at  the 
door,  and  the  brave®  old  man  in't  that  you  said 
was  the  duke. 

Bacha.  Cupid,  grant  he  may  be  taken !  — 
Away  ! ' 

Maid.  He  is  coming  up,  and  looks  the  swag- 
geringest,  and  has  such  glorious  clothes  ! 

Bacha.  Let  all  the  house  seem "  sad,  and  see 
all  handsome.  [Exit  Maid. 


4  each]  So  the  first  4ta  Other  eds.,  *<  at ;  **  and  so  ttaa 
modem  editon. 

*  Otoe]  i.  e.  own. 

0  hrave\  \.  e.  richly,  finely,  dressed. 

f  Jlwap]  So  all  the  old  tdn,  (the  word  being  by  mistake 
printed  in  Italics),  ~  except  4to.  1635.  which  omlti  it,  and 
which  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  followed. 

8  seem]  Old  edi.  "see  me." 
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Enter  Leontius  and  Timantus. 
Leon,   Nay,  widow,  fly  not  back ;  wo  come 
not  now  [Baciia  kneeh. 

To  chide ;  stand  up,  and  bid  me  welcome. 
Baeha  [rieint/.]  To  a  poor  widow's  house,  that 
knows  no  end 
Of  her  ill  fortune,  your  highness  is  most  wel- 
come. 
Leon.  Come,  kiss  me,  then ;  this  is  but  man- 
ners, ^ridow  :  [Kisshuf  her. 
Ne'er  flin;;  your  head  aside ;  I  have  more  cause 
Of  grief  than  you  ;  mv   daughter's  dead ;  but 

what ! 
'Tis    nothing. —  Is  the    rough    French    horse 

brought  to  the  door  r 
They  say  he  is  a  high-goer ;  I  shall  soon  try  his 
mettle. 
Tim.  He  will  be,  sir,  and  the  grey  Barbary ; 
They  are  liery  both. 

Leon.  They  are  the  bettor : 
Before  the  gods  I   am  lightsome,  very  light- 
some!— 
How  dost  thou  like  me,  widow  ? 

Bacha,  As  a  pei-son 
In  whom  all  graces  are. 

Leon.  Come,  come,  you  flatter : 
ril  clap  your  cheek  for  that ;  and  you  shall  not 
Be  angry.     Hast  no  music  r  now  could  I  cut 
Three  times  with  ease,  and   do  a  cross-point 

should 
Shame  all  your  gallants ! 

Bacha.  I  do  believe  you ;  —  and  yourself  too  : 
Lord,  what  a  fine  old  zany  *  my  love  has  made 

him ! 
He's  mine,  I  am  sure  :  Heaven  make  me  thank- 
ful for  him !  [Aside. 
Leon.  Tell  me  how  old  thou  art,  my  pretty 

sweetheart  ? 
Tim.  Your  grace  will  not  buy  her  !  she  may 

trip,  sir. 
Bacha,  My  sorrow  .shews  me  elder  than  I  am 
By  manyyears. 
Leon.  Tiiou  art  so  witty  I  must  kiss  again. 

[Kissing  her. 
Tim.  Indeed,  her  age  lies  not  in  her  mouth ; 
Ne'er  look  it  there,  sir  :  she  has  a  better  register. 
If  it  be  not  burnt. 

Leon.  1  will  kiss  thee.   [Kissing  her.]  — I  am 

a-fire,  Timantus ! 
Tim.     Can    you    choose,    sir,    having    such 
heavenly  fire 
Before  you  ? 

Leon.  Widow,  guess  why  I  come ;  I  prithee, 

do. 
Bacha.  I  cannot,  sir,  unless  you  be  pleas'd  to 
make 
A  mirth  out  of  my  rudeness  ; 
And  thatl  hope  your  pity  will  not  let  you. 
The  subject  is  so  barren.  —  Bite,  king,  bite  ! 
I'll  let  you  play  a  while.  [Aside. 

Leon.  Now,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'll  tell 
thee  truly.  — 
How  many  foot  did  I  jump  yesterdav,  Timan- 
tus ? 
Tim.  Fourteen  of  your  own  and  some  three 
fingext. 

1  zaxfl  "  i*  «•  baffoou."    Wkbjbe. 


Bacha.  This  fellow  lies  as  lightly  '  as  if  he 
Were  in  cut  talfata. 
Alas,  good  ahnanack,  get  thee  to  l)ed. 
And  tell  what  weather  we  shall  have  to-mor- 
row !  [Aside. 
Ijeon.  Widow,  I  am  come,  in  short,  to  be  a 

suitor. 
BacJui.  For  whom  ? 

Leon.  Why,  by  my  troth,  I  come  to  woo  thee, 
wench. 
And  win  thee,  for  myself :  nay,  look  upon  me ; 
I  have  about  me  that  will  do  it. 

Bacha.  Now  Heaven  defend  me  ! 
Your  whore  you  shall  never.^    I  thank  the  gods, 

I  have 
A  little  left  me  to  keep  me  warm  and  honest : 
If  your  grace  take  not  that,  I  seek  no  more. 
lA^n.  I  am  so  far  from  taking  any  thing, 
I'll  add  unto  thee. 

Bacha.  Such  additions  may 
Be  for  your  ease,  sir,  not  my  honesty ; 
I   am   well   in   being   single ;    good    sir,   seek 

another ; 
I  am  no  meat  for  money. 

Leon.  Shall  I  fight  for  thee  r 
Tliis  sword  shall  cut  his  throat  that  dares  lay 

claim 
But  to  a  finger  of  thee,  but  to  a  look  ; 
I  would  see  such  a  fellow  ! 

Bacha.  It  would  be  but  a  cold  sight  to  you. 
ITiis  is  the  father  of  St.  George  a-footback  : 
Can  such  dry  mummy  *  talk  ?  [Aside. 

Tim,  Before  the  gods,  your  grace  looks  like 

^^neas. 
Bacha.  He  looks  like  his  old  father  upon  his 
back. 
Crying  to  get  aboard.  [Aside. 

Leon.  How  shall  I  win  thy  love  ^  I  pray  thee, 
tell  me. 
I'll  marry  thee,  if  thou  desirest  that; 
That  is  an  honest  course,  —  I  am  in  good  ear- 
nest, — 
And  presently,  within  this  hour,  —  I  am  mad 

for  thee  :  — 
Prithee,  deny  me  not ;  for,  as  I  live, 
I'll  pine  for  thee,  but  I'll  have  thee. 

Bacha.  Now  he  is  in  the  toil,  I'll  hold  him 

fast.  [Aside. 

Tim.  You  do  not  know  what  'tis  to  be  a  queen  ; 

Go  to,  you're  mad  else.     What*  the  old  man 

falls  short  of, 

2  lies  as  linhdy]  i.  e.  liea  as  eaisily,  readily,  — with  a  play 
on  ihc  words'. 

3  Your  vhare  fiou  shall  never]  Tlie  twu  earliest  4t<>!).,  and 
the  folio  of  IG71l,'h3ve,  "  your  lehore  shall  never.*^  The  4lo. 
of  1635  hns  the  reading  which  I  have  adopted,  and  which 
(though  1  hardly  think  it  can  be  the  gentitno  one)  may 
moan  —  Voiir  whore  you  siiall  never  itim  me  to  be.  Seward 
printed  "  your  tthore  1  shall  he  never."  The  Editors  of  1778 
followed  (he  4to.  of  1(»35,  varying  the  punctuation  thus, 
"  Your  tchore  1  you  shall  never  — ,"  marking  it  as  a  broken 
sentence ;  and  w  Weber. 

*  mummy]  Old  eds.  "mumming." 

6  vou'rr  mad  rUe.  What^  &c.]  The  first  4to.,  "  your 
Maide,  else  ichat^^^  &c.  T)ie  sec.  4ro.,  and  the  folio  of  1679, 
♦•  you  Maido,  fl^ie  irhat^  Sec.  The  4lo.  of  1635,  "  you  Mayd, 
tchatf"  &.C.  The  Editors  of  1778  firinted,  "  you're  made  ! 
fVhat,"  itc,  and  Weber,  "  you^re  made  !  Eise  loAaf,"  &c ; 
but  Seward  had  previounly  given  the  right  reading,  though 
he  (lointed  it  wronely,  —  "  you're  mad,  else  wAdt,"  ice.  In 
the  Kccond  Kceno  of  the  next  act,  Uacha  says, 

"  I'lio  world  had  called  me  mad,  had  1  refu8*d 
The  king.*' 
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[▲cr  m. 


There's  others  can  eke  out,  when  you  please  to 
call  on  'em. 
Bacha.  I  understand  you  not.  —  Love,  I  adore 
thee !  — 
Sir,  on  my  knees  I  give  you  hearty  thanks 

[Kiieeling, 
For  so  much  honouring  your  humble  handmaid 
Above  her  birth,  far  more  her  weak  deservings. 
I  dare  not  trust  the  envious  tongues  of  all 
That  must  repine  at  my  unworthy  rising  ; 
Beside,  you  have  many  fair  ones  in  your  king- 
dom 
Bom  to  such  worth  :  oh,  turn  yourself  about. 
And  make  a  noble  choice  ! 

Leon,  praising  her.]  If  I  do,  let  me  famish  !  I 
will  have  thee, 
Or  break  up  house,  and  board  here. 

Bacha,  Sir,  you  may 
Command  an  unwilling  woman  to  obey  you ; 

But  Heaven  knows 

Leon.  No  more : 
These  half-a-dozen  kisses,  and  this  jewel, 

\Kisaithg  her,  and  giving  jeicel. 
And  every  thing  I  have,  and  away  with  mo. 
And  clap  it  up,  and  have  a  boy  by  morning  !  — 
Timantus,  let  one  be  sent 
Post  for  my  son  again  and  for  Ismcnus ; 
They  are  scarce  twenty  miles  on  their  way  yet : 
By  that  time  we'll  be  married. 

Tim,  There  shall,  sir.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE  I.  —  Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Dorialus,  Agenob,  and  Nisus. 

Nisus,  Is  not  this  a  fine  marriage  ? 

Age,  Yes,  yes  ;  let  it  alone. 

Dor.  Ay,  ay,  the  king  may  marry  whom's 
list.*     Let's  talk  of  other  matters. 

Ni»\is.  Is  the  prince  coming  home  certainly  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  yes ;  he  was  sent  post  for  yester- 
day :  let's  make  haste ;  we'll  see  how  hjs  new 
mother-in-law  will  entertain  him. 

Nisus.  Why,  well,  I  warrant  you :  did  you 
not  mark  how  humbly  she  carried  herself  to  us 
on  her  marriage-day,  acknowledging  her  own 
unworthiness,  and  that  she  would  be  our  ser- 
vant ? 

Dor.  But  mark  what's  done. 

Nisus.  Regard  not  show. 

Age,  Oh,  God  !  I  knew  her  when  I  have  been 
offered  her  to  be  brought  to  my  bed  for  five 
pounds  ;  whether  it  could  have  been  performed 
or  no,  I  know  not. 

Nisus.  Her  daughter's  a  pretty  lady. 

Dor.  Yes ;  and  having  had  but  mean  bring- 
ing-up,  it  talks  the  prettiliest  and  innocentliest ! 
The  (jueen  will  be  so  angry  to  hear  her  betray 
her  breeding  by  her  language  !  but  I  am  per- 
suaded she's  well  disposed. 

Age.  I  think,  better  than  her  mother.  | 

Nisus,  Come,  we  stay  too  long.  [Exeunt, 


1  wkam?§lut]  Altmd  by  Um 


modern  editon  to  "  whom 


SCENE  II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Paiaoe. 
Enter  Leucippus  atui  Ismenus. 

Ism.  How  now,  man !  struck  dead  with  a  tale  ? 

Leuc,  No,  but  with  a  truth. 

Ism.  Stand  of  yourself :  can  you  endure  blows, 
and  shrink  at  words  ? 

Leuc.  Thou  knowest  I  have  told  thee  aH. 

Ism.  But  that  all's  nothing  to  make  you  thus , 
your  sister's  dead. 

Ijeuc.  That's  much  ;  but  not  the  most. 

Ism,  Why,  for  the  other,  Icr  her  marry  and 
hang  !  'tis  no  purposed  fault  of  yours ;  and  if 
your  father  will  needs  have  your  cast  whore, 
you  shall  shew  the  duty  of  a  child  better  in 
being  contented,  and  bidding  much  good  do 
his  good  old  heart  with  her,  than  in  repining 
thus  at  it  ;  let  her  go :  what !  there  are  more 
wenches,  man  ;  we'll  have  another. 

Ijeuc.  Oh,  thou  art  vain  !  thou  know'st  I  do 
not  love  her. 
AVhat  shall  I  do  r  I  would  my  tongue  had  led 

me 
To  any  other  thing  but  blasphemy, 
So  I  had  miss'd  commending  of  this  woman. 
Whom  I  must  reverence,  now  she  is  my  moth- 
er ! 
My  sin,  Ismenus,  has  wrought  all  this  ill : 
And  I  beseech  thee  to  be  warned  by  me, 
And  do  not  lie  !  if  any  man  should  ask  thee 
But  how  thou  dost,  or  what  o'clock  'tis  now, 
Be  sure  thou  do  not  lie  ;  make  no  excuse 
For  him  that  is  most  near  thee  ;  never  let 
The  most  officious  falsehood  *  scape  thy  tongue ; 
For  they  above  (that  arc  entirely  truth) 
Will  make  that  seed  which  thou  hast  sown  of 

lies 
Yield  miseries  a  thousand-fold 
Upon  thine  head,  as  they  have  done  on  mine. 

Etltcr  TiMANTUS. 

Tint.  Sir,  your  highness  is  welcome  home : 
the  king  and  queen  ^  will  presently  come  forth 
to  you. 

Leuc,  I'll  wait  on  them. 

Tim.  Worthy  Ismenus,  I  pray,  how  have  you 
sped  *  in  your  wars  r 

Ism.  This  rogue  mocks  me.  —  Well,  Timan- 
tus.  Pray,  how  have  you  sped  here  at  home  at 
shovel- board  ? 

Tim.  Faith,  reasonable.  How  many  towns 
have  you  taken  in  this  summer  ? 

Ism.  How  many  stags  have  you  been  at  the 
death  of  this  grass  ? 

Tim.  A  number.  Pray,  how  is  the  province 
settled  ? 

/5WI.  Prithee,  how  does  the  dim  nag  ? 

Tim.  I  think  you  mock  me,  my  lord. 

Istti,  Mock  thee  !  yes,  by  my  troth,  do  I :  why, 


2  officious  falifhood]  See  note,  p.  354. 

3  thf  kins  ond  qtieen]  So  4ta  IG3r>.  Other  ed«.,  "  CA« 
Duki>  and  Qurm,"  (which  nniinds  rnthcr  o()dIy);  and  eo 
Seward  and  Wehcr.  Tlic  confiiKfl)n  of  iheso  titles  throuffh- 
oiit  tlio  pl.'iy  hiiH  beon  alr(>ndy  noticed  (see  \x.  345) :  in  what 
presently  ftilluw^,  Bacha  twice  calls  her  hu^band  king. 

.-»  /  pray,  how  harf  you  *7»c(fl  So  the  first  4to.  i>ec  4to. 
and  folio  of  1G79,  "  I  pray  you,  Kace  you  ajted  ; "  and  M>  Sew- 
ard. Quarto  JU'.tt,  "  /  pray  vo«,  haw  have  you  tped{ "  and 
so  the  EditoiB  of  1776  and  Weber. 
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what  wouldat  thou  have  me  do  ^  with  thoe  ?  art 
good  for  any  thing  else  } 

Enter  Lbontivs,  Bacha,  Douialus,  Aoenob, 
Nx8U8,  and  Telamon. 

Leue,    My  good    Ismenus,  hold  mc  by  the 
wrist; 
And  if  thou  seest  me  fainting,  wring  mo  hard, 
For  I  shall  swoon  again  else.  [Kneeh, 

Leon.  Welcome,  my  son !    rise.    I  did  send 
for  thee 
Back  from  the  province  by  thy  mother's  coun- 
sel, [Leuc.  rises. 
Thy  good  mother  •  here,  who  loves  thee  well ; 
She  would  not  lot  me  venture  all  my  joy 
Amongst  my  enemies.     I  thank  thee  for  her, 
Avd  none  but  thee  ;  I  took  her  on  thy  word. 

Leuc.  Pinch  harder.  [Aside  to  Ismexus. 

Leon.   And  she  shall  bid   thee  welcome  :   I 
have  now 
Some  near  affairs  ;  but  I  will  drink  a  health 
To  thee  anon.  —  Come,  Telamon.  —  I'm  grown 
Lustier,  I  thank  thcc  for  it,  since  I  married.  — 
Why,  Telamon,  I  can  stand  now  alone,* 
And  never  stagger.  [Exit  with  Telamox. 

Bacha.  Welcome,  most  noble  sir,  whose  fame 
b  come 
Hither  before  you  !  —  Out,  alas !  you  scorn  me. 
And  teach  me  what  to  do. 

Leue,  No ;  you  are 
My  mother. 

Bacha.  Far  imworthy  of  that  name, 
God  knows :  but,  trust  mc,  here  before  these 

lords, 
I  am  no  more  but  nurse  unto  the  duke ; 
Nor  win  I  breed  a  faction  in  the  state ; 
It  is  too  much  for  mc  that  I  am  rais'd 
Unto  his  bed,  and  will  remain  the  servant 
Of  you  that  did  it. 

Leue.  Madam,  I  will  serve  you 
As  shall  become  me.  —  Oh,   dissembling  wo- 
man! 
Whom  I  must  reverence  though.  Take  from  thy 

quiver, 
Soro-aim'd  Apollo,  one  of  thy  swift  darts. 
Headed  with  thy  consuming  golden  beams, 
And  let  it  melt  this  body  into  mist. 
That  none  may  find  it !  [Aside. 

Bacha.  Shall  I  beg,  my  lords. 
This  room  in  private  for  the  prince  and  me  ? 

[Exeunt  all  except  Bacha  and  Leucippus. 

Leuc.  What  wUl  she  say  now  ?  [Aside. 

Bacha.  I  must  still  enjoy  him  :     « 
Yet  there  is  still  left  in  me  a  spark  of  woman, 
That  wishes  he  would  move  it ;  but  he  stands 
Ab  if  he  grew  there,  with  his  eyes  on  earth.  — 

[Aside. 
Sir,  you  and  I,  when  wc  were  last  together. 
Kept  not  this  distance,  as  we  were  afraid 
Of  blasting  by  ourselves. 

Leuc.  Madam,  'tis  true ; 
Heaven  pardon  it ! 

Bacha.  Amen,  six.     You  may  think 

1  ne  ^]  Weber  cbmo  to  print  "  mc  tn  do." 

2  7^  ntd  iMCAerj  Altered  by  {reward  to  "  By  (Ay  good 
mother'*." 

3  Why,  Tdmmtm,  I  tan  stand  now  alone]  So  4to.  1035. 
Otber  eds ,  *^i  em  stand  now  olane^  icAy,  Telamon ; "  and  so 
fiewraxd. 


I  That  I  have  done  you  wrong  in  this  strange 
marriage. 

Leuc.  'Tis  past  now. 

Bacha.  But  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  : 
The  world  had  call'd  me  mad,  had  I  refus'd 
The  king ;  nor  laid  I  any  train  to  catch  him, 
It  was  your  own  oaths  did  it.^ 

Leuc.  'Tis  a  truth. 
That  takes  my    sleep  away:    but  would    to 

Heaven, 
If  it  had  so  been  ^  pleas'd,  you  had  refiis'd  him. 
Though  I  had  gratified  that  courtesy 
With  having  you  myself !     But  since 'tis  thus, 
I  do  beseech  you  that  you  will  be  honest 
From  henceforth ;  and  not  abuse  his  credulous 

age, 
WTiich  you  may  easily  do.    As  for  myself^ 
What  I  can  say,  you  know,  alas,  too  well, 
Is  tied  within  me  !  here  it  will  sit  like  lead, 
But  shall  oifend  no  other ;  it  will  pluck  me 
Back  from  my  entrance  into  any  mirth. 
As  if  a  servant  came,  and  whisper'd  with  me 
Of  some  friend's  death.    But  I  will  bear  myself 
To  you  with  all  the  due  obedience 
A  son  owes  to  a°  mother :  more  than  this 
Is  not  in  me  ;  but  I  must  leave  the  rest 
To  the  just  gods,  who  in  their  blessed  time. 
When  they  have  given  me  punishment  enough 
For  my  rash  sin,  will  mercifully  find 
As  unexpected  means  to  ease  my  grief 
As  they  did  now  to  bring  it. 

Bacha.  Grown  so  godly  ! 
This  must  not  be.  [Aside.]  —  And  I  will  be  to 

you 
No  other  than  a  natural  mother  ought ; 
And  for  my  honesty,  so  you  will  swear 
Never  to  urge  me,  I  shall  keep  it  safe 
From  any  other. 

Leuc.  Bless  me  !  I  should  urge  you  ! 

Bacha.  Nuy,  but  swear,  then,  that  I  may  be 
at  peace ; 
For  I  do  feel  a  weakness  in  myself, 
That  can  deny  you  nothing  :  if  you  tempt  me, 
I  shall  embrace  sin,  as  it  were  a  friend, 
And  run  to  meet  it. 

Leuc.  If  you  knew  how  far 
It  were  from  me,  you  would  not  urge  an  oath ; 
But    for    your    satisfaction,    when    I    tempt 
you 

Bacha.    Swear  not.  —  I  cannot  move    him. 
[Aside.]  —  lliis  sad  talk 
Of  things  past  help  does  not  become  us  well : 
Shall  I  send  one  for  my  musicians,  and  we'll 
dance  ? 

Leuc.  Dance,  madam ! 

Bacha.  Yes,  a  lavolta.' 

IjCuc.  I  cannot  dance,  madam. 

Bacha.  Then  let's  be  merry. 

Leuc.  I  am  as  my  fortimes  bid  me ; 
Do  not  you  see  mc  soiu:  ? 

BacJia.  Yes.     And  why  think  you  I  smile  ? 

Leuc.  I  am  so  far 


4  oaOn  did  it]  Bo  all  the  old  edit.,  —  except  4to.  163 
whirli  hnn  '*  oatlu  that  did  it,"  and  which  the  Editors  < 
177rt  and  Wolwr  foHowed  r printing,  "  'Twaa,*'  tec.) 

i>  .so  hrcn]  Seward  and  Weber  print  "^etnso.* 

6  a]  SewanI  and  Weber  print  "  hw." 

'  larolta]  See  note,  p.  395. 
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From  any  joy  myself,  I  cannot  fancy 
A  cause  of  mirth. 

Bacha.  I'll  tell  you  ;  we  are  alone. 

Leuc,  Alone ! 

Bacha,  Yes. 

Leiw.  'Tis  true  ;  what  then  ? 

Bacha.  What  then  ! 
You  make  my  smiling  now  break  into  laughter  : 
What  think  you  is  to  be  done  then  r 

Leuc.  We  should  pray 
To  Heaven  for  mercy. 

Bacha.  Pray  !  that  were  a  way  indeed 
To  pass  the  time  !     But  I  will  make  you  blush, 
To  see  a  bashful  woman  teach  a  man 
What  we  should  do  alone ;  try  again 
If  you  can  find  it  out. 

tjciic.  I  dare  not  tliink 
I  understand  you. 

Bacha.  I  must  teach  you,  then  : 
Come,  kiss  me. 

Leiic.  Kiss  you  ! 

Bacha.  Yes  :  be  not  asham'd 
You  did  it  not  yourself ;  I  "will  forgive  you.^ 

Leuc.  Keep,  you  displeased  gods,  the  due  re- 
spect 
I  ought  to  bear  unto  this  wicked  woman. 
As  she  is  now  my  mother,  fast "  within  me. 
Lest  I  add  sins  to  sins,  till  no  repentance 
Will  cure  me. 

Bacha.  Leave  these  melancholy  moods, 
That  I  may  swear  thee  welcome  on  thy  lips 
A  thousand  times. 

IjCttc.  Pray,  leave  this  wicked  talk  : 
You  do  not  know  to  what  my  father's  wrong 
May  urge  me. 

Bacha.  1  am  careless,  and  do  "U'cigh 
The  world,  my  life,  and  all  my  after  hopes. 
Nothing  without  thy  love  :  mistake  me  not ; 
Thy  love,  as  I  have  had  it,  free  and  open 
As  wedlock  is,  within  itself.     What  say  you  r 

Leuc.  Nothing. 

Bacha.  [hieeh.]  Pity  me  !  behold,  a  duchess 
Kneels  for  thy  mercy  ;  and  I  swear  to  you, 
Though  I  should  lie  with  you,  it  is  no  lust. 
For  it  desires  no  change  ;  I  could  with  you 
Content  myself.     What  answer  will  you  give  ? 

/,ewr\niey  that   can   answer  must    be    less 
amaz'd 
Than  I  am  now  :  you  sec  my  tears  deliver 
My  meaning  to  you. 

Bacha.  Shall  I  be  contemn'd  ? 
Thou  art  a  beast,  worse  than  a  savage  beast, 
To  let  a  lady  kneel,  to  beg  that  thing 
Which  a  right  man  would  offer. 

Leuc.  'Tis  your  will, 
Heaven  !  but  let  me  bear  me  like  myself, 
However  she  does. 

Bacha.  [rising.]  Were  you  made  an  eunuch 
Since  you  went  hence  ?  yet  they  have  more  de- 
sire 

1  Yfj':  brnot  anhnmpd,gcc.'\  "  The  poinfins  in  tlie  icM  ia 
MawnV,  wljo  thus  p\|)lrun!!i  the  s;M»er|i :  '  Bo  init  aslmnni  of 
your  irnt  having*  k\<-n'(\  me  without  my  biddinji ;  I  will  f(ir- 
give  that  ncglort.'"     VVeher. 

9/a»f]  <*  Aniithrr  judicious  rniendation  of  Mai*on'{«  has 
hero  been  adopted  ;  the  old  Uxt  ['  hast '  and  '  ha»te '  |,  thouch 
nnnotired  by  the  editom  of  1750  and  1778.  b.MnB  stark  nt)n- 
•ense."  Werer.  In  the  MS.  J^otr-t  of  Heath,  written 
lone  before  ihe  CommenU  of  Mason,  I  find  "  fast  "  substi- 
totod  for  "  baAto." 


Than  I  can  find  in  you.    How  fond  •  was  I 
To  beg  thy  love  !     I'll  force  thee  to  my  will : 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  I  can  make  the  king 
Dote  as  my  list  ?  *    Yield  quickly,  or,  by  heaven, 
I'll  have  thee  kept  in  prison  for  my  purpose  ! 
A\'Tiere  I  will  make  thee  serve  my  turn,  and 

have  thee 
Fed  with  such  meats  as  best  shall  fit  my  ends. 
And  not  thy  health,  —  why  dost  not  speak  to 

me  ?  — 
And  when  thou  dost  displease  me,  and  art  grown 
liCss  able  to  perform,  then  I  will  have  thee 
Kill'd  and  forgotten  :  are  you  stricken  dumb  ? 

Leuc.  All  you  have  nam'd,  but  making  of  me 
sin 
With  you,  you  may  command,  but  never  that : 
Say  what  you  will,  I'll  hear  you  as  becomes  me  ; 
If  you  speak  [wickedly],^  I  will  not  follow 
Your  counsel,  neither  will  I  tell  the  world 
To  your  disgrace,  but  give  you  the  just  honour 
That  is  due  from  me  to  ray  father's  wife. 

Bacha.  Lord,  how  full  of  wise  formality 
You're  grown  of  late  !  but  you  were  telling  mm 
You  could  have  "wish'd  that  I  had  married  you  • 
If  vou  will  swear  so  yet,  I'll  make  away 
The  king. 

Leuc.  You  are  a  strumpet ! 

Bacha.  Nay,  I  care  not 
For  all  your  railings  ;  they  will  batter  walls 
And  take  in  to^>'n8,  as  soon  as  trouble  me  : 
Tell  him,  I  care  not ;  I  shall  undo  you  only, 
^Vhich  is  no  matter. 

Leuc.  I  appeal  to  you 
Still  and  for  ever,  that  are  and  cannot 
Be  other  !  —  Madam,  I  see  'tis  in  your  power 
To  work  your  will  on  him  ;  and  I  desire  you 
To  lay  wliat  trains   you   will  for  my   wish'd 

death, 
But  suffer  him  to  find  his  quiet  grave 
In  peace  :  alas,  he  never  did  you  wrong  I 
And  farther,  I  beseech  you  pardon  me 
For  the  ill  word  I  gave  you  ;  for,  however 
You  may  deserve,  it  became  not  me 
To  call  you  so  ;  but  passion  urges  me 
I  know  not  whither.  —  My  heart,  break  now. 
And  ease  mc  ever  ! 

BacJha.  l*ray  you,  get  you  hence 
With  your  godly  ®  humour  !    I  am  weary  of  you 
Extremely. 

Leuc.  'Trust  me,  so  am  I  of  myself  too. 
Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave.     Gods  set  all  right ! 

Baclui.  Amen,  sir.     Get  you  gone  ! 

[Exit  Leuctppus. 
Am  I  denied  r     It  does  not  trouble  me 
That  I  have  mov'd,  but  that  I  am  refus'd  : 
I  have  lost  my  patience.     I  will  make  him  know 


't  fonil}  i.  e.  findish. 

■♦  as  mtj  1i<t]  Seward  and  tJie  Editors  of  1778  print  "at 
»Hf/ //V,"' UVImt,  '*«*  nio  /**f  • '*  but,  purely,  the  old  text 
niny  luraii  —  arrordinc  tt»  my  pleasure. 

^  zrirkfdJti]  That  poniethinc,  nlfciohitely  nere«»aiy  to  com- 
plete the  h«>n!«e,  has  dropt  out  here,  probably  by  a  niistako  of 
the  oriiiinal  compositor,  is  quite  evideiit ;  though  the  nvidem 
editors  (tho-e  of  1778  and  Welnr  |x>iiitins;  this  ^iieefh  in  a 
nioyt  ri!iiculi)u>i  manner)  du  net  npfiear  to  have  |>erceive<l 
the  doiicii'iiry.  In  the  preredin?  page  Lcucippus>  liayn, 
*•  I'riV,  have  thi;*  trirkftl  talk." 

'^  u'oiilij]  ( »ld  pds.,  «•  (TiMidiy ;  *'  and  so  the  modem  editonu 
The  corrertiun  i-i  fnmi  llcalh's  .ViJ.  A'i'^f.<  .•  compare  what 
Bacha  has  previously  said,  —  "  Grown  so  ffodly! "  p.  3SfiL 
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Lust  is  not  lovo ;  for  lust  mil  find  a  mate 
While  there  are  men ;  and  so  will  I,  and  more 
Thau  one  or  twenty. 

Enter  Timaxtus. 

Yonder  is  Timantus, 
A  follow  void  of  any  worth  to  raise  himself, 
And  therefore  like  to  catch  at  any  evil 
That  will  but  pluck  him  up  :  him  will  I  make 
Mine  own.  [Aside.] — Timantus  ! 
Tim.  Madam  r 
Bctcha.  Thou  know'st  well 
Thou  wert    by  chance   a    means   of    this  my 

raising,  — 
Brought  the  duke  to  me ;   and  though  'twere 

but  chance, 
I  must  reward  thee. 

Tim.  I  shall  bend  my  service 
Unto  your  highness. 

Bacha.  But  do  it,  then,  entirely  and  in  every 
thing ; 
And  tell  me,  couldst  thou  now  think  that  thing 

thou 
Wouldst  not  do  for  me  r 

Tim.  No,  by  my  soul,  madam. 
Bacha.  Then  thou  art  right. 
Go  to  my  lodging,  and  I'll  follow  thee, 
With  my  instruction.  [I-^xit  Timantus. 

I  do  see  already 
This  prince,  that  did   but   now   contemn   me, 

dead; 
Yet  will  1  never  speak  an  evil  word 
Unto  his  father  of  him,  till  I  have 
Won  a  belief  I  love  him  ;  but  1*11  make 
Hifl  virtues  his  undoing,  and  my  praises 
Shall  be  so  many  swords  against  his  breast : 
Which  once  perform'd,  I'll  make  Urania, 
My  daughter,  the   king's   heir,  and  plant  my 

issue 
In  this  large  throne  ;  nor  shall  it  be  withstood  : 
They  that  begin  in  lust  must  end  in  blood. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  III.  —  Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Dorialus,  Agenor,  and  Nlsus. 

Dor.  We  live  to  knqw  a  fine  time,  gentlemen. 

Nims.  And   a   fine   duke,  that,  through  his 
doting  age, 
Suffers  him  [self  J  to  be  a  child  again, 
►  Under  his  wife's  tuition. 

A^e,  All  the  land 
Holds  in  that  tenure  too,  in  woman's  service  : 
Sure,  we  shall  learn  to  spin. 

Dor.  No,  that's  too  honest ; 
We  shall  have  other  liberal  sciences 
Taught  us  too  soon  :  lying  and  flattering. 
Those  are  the  studies  now  ;  and  murder  shortly 
I  know  will  be  humanity.*     Gentlemen, 
If  we  live  here,  we  must  be  knaves,  believe  it. 

Nisua.  I  cannot  tell,  my  lord  Dorialus  ; 
Though  my  own  nature  hate  it, 
If  all  determine  to  be  knaves,  I'll  try 
What  I  can  do  upon  myself,  that's  certain  : 
I  will  not  have  my  throat  cut  for  my  goodness ; 
The  virtue  will  not  quit  the  paiu. 

1  AuMMity]  L  t.  (with  a  play  on  the  word)  polite  litera< 
Core. 

TOL.  h  46 


Affe.  But  pray  you,  tell  me, 
Why  is  the  prince,  now  ripe  and  full  experient,' 
Not  made  a  doer  '  in  the  state  ? 

Nisus.  Because  he  is  honest. 

Enter  TiMAirrus 

Tim.  Goodness  attend  your  honours  ! 

Dor.  You  must  not  be  amongst  us,  then. 

Tim.  The  duchess. 
Whose  humble  servant  I  am  proud  to  be, 
W'ould  speak  with  you. 

At/(>.  Sir,  we  are  pleas'd  to  wait : 
When  is  it  r 

Tim.  An  hour  hence,  my  good  lords  ;  and  so 
I  leave  my  service.  [Exit. 

Dor.  This  is  one  of  her  ferrets  that  she  boults 
business  out  withal :  this  fellow,  if  he  were  well 
ript,  has  all  the  linings  of  a  knave  within  him ; 
how  sly  he  looks ! 

Xisus.  Have  we  nothing  about  our  clothes 
that  he  may  catch  at  ? 

Afje.  (.)'  my  conscience,  there's  no  treason  in 
my  doublet :  if  there  be,  my  elbows  will  dis- 
cover it,  —  they  are  out. 

Dor.  Fuith,  and  all  the  harm  that  I  can  find 
in  mine  is,  that  they  are  not  paid  for  :  let  him 
make  what  he  can  of  that,  so  he  discharge  that.* 
Come,  let's  go.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE   IV.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

EiUcr  Bacha,  Leontius,  and  Telamox. 

Bacha.  And  you  shall  find,  sir,  what  a  blessing 
Heaven 
Gave  you  in  such  a  son. 

Leon.   Pray  gods   I  may !    Let's    walk,   and 
chaiii;e  our  subject. 

Bacha.  Oh,  sir,  can  any  thing  come  sweeter 
to  you, 
Or  strike  a  deeper  joy  into  your  heart, 
Than  your  .son's  virtue  ? 

Lam.  I  allow  his  virtues  ; 
But  'tis  not  handsome  thus  to  feed  myself 
With  such  [im] moderate  praises  of  mine  own. 

Bacha.  The  subject  of  our  commendations 
Is  itself  gro^\ni  so  infinite  in  goodness, 
That  all  the  glory  we  can  lay  upon  it. 
Though  we  should  open  volumes  of  his  praises. 
Is  a  mere  modesty  in  his  expression,* 
And  shews  him  lame  still,  like  an  ill- wrought 

piece 
Wanting  proportion. 

Leon.  Yet  still  he  is  a  man,  and  subject  still 
To  more  inordinate  vices  than  our  love 
Can  give  him  blessing.* 

Bacha.  Else  he  were  a  god  ; 
Yet  so  near,  as  he  is,  he  comes  to  Heaven, 
That  we  may  see,  so  far  as  flesh  can  point  us, 
Things  only  worthy  them,  and  only  these 
In  all  his  actions. 


2  erperient]  So  all  the  old  eds.,  —  except  4to.  1635, 
which  has  ^'  ox|)ericnc't,"  aud  which  the  £ait(«rs  of  1778 
and  Weber  follow. 

»  doer]  Old  eds.  "dore." 

4  that]  Pcward  and  the  Editora  of  1778  print "  it" 

s  in  Am  irprfsAnn]  "i.e.  in  the  ozpreimon  uf him  and hii 
niorit««."    Ma  so  If. 

«  bUs-fing]  Altered  by  the  modem  editon  to  "  blessingi,*' 
—  rightly,  perhaps. 
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Leon,  This  is  too  much,  my  queen. 
Bacha,  Had  the  gods  lov'd  me,  that  my  un- 
worthy womb 

Had  bred  this  brave  man 

Leofi.  Still  you  run  wrong. 
BacJia.  I  would  have  liv'd  upon  the  comfort 
of  him, 
Fed  on  his  growing  hopes. 
Lemi,  This  touches  me. 
Bacha.  I  know  *  no  friends,  nor  being,  but  his 

virtues. 
Leon.  You  have  laid  out  words  enough  upon 

a  subject. 
Bacha.  But  words  cannot  express  him,  sir. 
Whv,  what  a  shape  Heaven  has  conceiv'd  him 
in! 

Oh,  nature  made  him  up 

Leon.  I  wonder,  duchess 

Bacha.  So  you  must ;  for  less  than  admiration 
Loses  this  godlike  man. 

Leon.  Have  you  done  with  him  ? 
Bacha.  Done  with  !  '     Oh,  good  gods, 
What  qualities  thus  ^  pass  by  us  without  rever- 
ence ! 
Ijeon.  I  see  no  such  perfection. 
Bacha.  Oh,  dear  sir,  you  are  a  father,  and 
those  joys 
To  you  speak  in  your  heart,  not  in  your  tongue. 
Leon.  This  leaves  a  taste  behind  it  worse  than 

physic. 
Bacha.  Then,  for  his  wisdom,*  valour,  good 
fortune,  and  all 
Those  friends  of  honour,  they  are  in  him  as  free 
And  natural  as  passions  in  a  woman. 

Leon.  You  make  me  blush,  at  all  these  years. 
To  see  how  blindly  you  have  flung  your  praises 
Upon  a  boy,  a  very  child  ;  and  worthless, 
Whilst  I  live,  of  these  honours. 

Bacha.  I  would  not  have  my  love,  sir,  make 
my  tongue 
Shew  me  so  much  a  woman,  as  to  praise 
Or  dispraise,  where  my  will  is,  without  reason. 
Or  general  allowance  of  the  people. 

Leon.  Allowance  of  the  people !  what  allow 
they? 

1  I  know]  Ig  not  the  right  reading,  —  "  Ay,  known  " .' 

>  Done  with]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Wober 
to  "  Done  with  him." 

«  qualities  thus]  The  first  4to.,  "  frailticfl  this'."  Other 
eds.,  "  fraihie'^  tAiLs."  Seward  printed  "  virtues  rA«.*."  I 
have  adopted  SynipHon'o  conjecture,  which  i»  given  by  the 
Editors  of  1778  and  Weber,  and  approved  by  Hrntli  in  his 
MS.  Kote^i  and  which  \i  preferable  to  what  once  (»ccurred 
tome,  —  "faculties."  The  Rev.  J.  Mitford  would  retain 
the  old  reading,  "  frailties  fAu^f,"  and  thinks  that  the  line 
may  mean  (Bacha  alluding  to  the  king^s  inipt^rfcct  c«>tiniate 
of  ilia  8on'«  character)  —  What  weakncsjiCH  of  judgment, 
frailties,  (for  she  dare  not  use  a  stronger  term,)  pass  by  us 
witliout  any  reverence  for  us,  any  shame  of  their  bai<ones8  ! 
—  an  explanation  which  I  cannot  but  consiider  as  both  too 
subtle,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  context. 

*  Then,  for  hia  wisdomy  &c.]  Old  eils.  "  Thtfi  for  all  his 
visdom^^^  &C,  — a  mistake,  I  imagine,  of  the  original  com- 
positor, whose  eye  had  caught  the  '*  all,"  a  few  words  after, 
oewara  printed, — 

"  Then  for  his  wisdomy  valour  j  and  good  fortune^ 
.^nd  all  those  friends  of  honour^"  &.C. 
.and  so  the  Editors  of  1778.    Weber  altered  the  arrangement 
of  the  two  preceding  speeches  to  suit  exactly  tJie  following 
division,  — 
"  Tlien 

For  all  his  wisdoniy  ra/iwr,  food  fortune  j  and  all 
Those  friends  qf  honour j"  He. 


Bacha.  All  I  have  said  for  truth ;  and  they 
must  do  it, 
And  dote  upon  him,  love  him,  and  admire  him. 

Leon.  How's  that  ? 

BacJut.  For  in  this  *  youth  and  noble  forwazd- 
ness 
All  things  are  bound  together  that  are  kingly ; 
A  fitness  to  bear  rule 

Leon.  No  more ! 

Bacha.  And  sovereignty 
Not  made  to  know  command. 

Leon.  I  have  said,  no  more  ! 

Bacha.  I  have  done,  sir,  though  imwilling) 
and  pardon  me. 

7w»n.  I  do  ;  not  a  word  more  ! 

Bacha.  I  have  gi'n  thee  poison, 
Of  more  infection  than  the  dragon's  tooth. 
Or  the  gross  air  o'er-heated.  [Aaide* 

Enter  Tibiantus. 

Leon.  Timantus,  when 
Saw  you  the  prince  ? 

Tim.  1  left  him  now,  sir. 

Leoii.  Tell  me  truly. 
Out  of  your  free  opinion,  without  courting, 
How  you  like  him. 

Tim.  How  I  like  him  ! 

Leon.  Yes ; 
For  you  in  conversation  may  see  more 
Than  a  father. 

Bacha.  It  works.  [Asidt, 

Tim.  Your  grace  has  chosen  out  an  ill  observer. 

Leon.  Yes,  1  moan  of  his  ill ;  you  take  •  rightly. 

Tim.  But  you  take  me  wrong.     All  I  know 
by  him 
I  dare  deliver  boldly  :  he  is  the  storehouse 
And  head  of  virtue,  your  great  self  excepted. 
That  feeds  the  kingdom. 

Leon.    These   are  flatteries.      Speak  me  his 
vices ;  there 
You  do  a  ser\'ice  worth'  a  father's  thanks. 

Tim.  Sir,  I  cannot.     If  there  be  any,  sure 
They  are  the  times',  which  I  could  wish  less 

dangerous. 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  bold. 

Leon.  You  are  not  : 
Forward,  and  open  what  these  dangers  are ! 

Tim.  Nay,  good  sir  — 

Leon.  Nay,  fall  not  off  again ;  I  will  have  aU. 

Tim.  Alas,  sir,  what  am  I,  you  should  be- 
lieve ' 
My  eyes  or  ears  so  subtle  to  observe 
Faults  in  a  state  ?  all  my  main  business 
Is  scrWce  to  your  grace,  and  necessaries 
For  my  poor  life. 

Leon.  Do  not  displease  me,  sirrah  ; 
But  that  you  know  tell  me,  and  presently, 

Tim.  Since  your  grace  will  have  it, 
I'll  speak  it  freely ;  always  my  obedience 
And  love  preserv'd  unto  the  prince. 

I^on.  Prithee,  to  the  matter. 

Tim.  For,  sir,  if  you  consider 


6  this]  Altered  by  Seward  to  "  his ; "  and  so  his  i 
sors :  but  *'  thin  "  means —  this  his  youth. 

'»  take]  t^i  tJip  first  4fo.  (a  reading  which  is  proved  to  Im 
right  by  what  inmuMliatoly  follows).  Other  eds.  "talkj" 
and  po  the  modern  oditors. 

7  irorfA]  .Seward  and  the  Editors  of  1778  printed  "worthy," 
to  .suit  their  arrangement  of  the  metre. 
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How  like  a  sun  in  all  his  great  employments, 
How  full  of  heat 

Leon,  Make  me  understand 
What  I  desire. 

Tim,  And,  then,  at  his  return 

Zjeon,  Do  not  anger  mo  ! 

7Vm.  Then,  thus,  sir  :  all  mlslike  you, 
As  they  would  do  the  ^ods,  if  they  did  dwell 
with  'em. 

Leon,  What! 

Tim,  Talk  and  prate  as  their  ignorant  rages 
lead'  'cm, 
Without  allegiance  or  religion. 
For  heaven's  sake,  have  a  care  of  your  own 

person ! 
I  cannot  tcU ;  their  wickedness  may  lead 
Farther  than  I  dare  think  yet. 

Leon,  Oh,  base  people  !  ' 

Tim,  Yet  the  prince, 
For  whom  this  is  pretended,  may  persuade  'em, 
And  no  doubt  ydW  ;  virtue  is  ever  watchful : 
But  be  you  still  sccur'd  and  comforted  ! 

Leon.  Heaven,  how  have  I  oifendcd,  that  this 
rod. 
So  heavy  and  unnatural,  should  fall  upon  me 
When  I  am  old  and  helpless  ? 

Tim,  Brave  gentleman ! 
That  such  a  madding  love  should  follow  thee. 
To  rob  thee  of  a  father  !     All  the  court 
Is  full  of  dangerous  whispers. 

Leon.  I  perceive  it ; 
And,  spite  of  all  their  strengths,  will  make  my 

safety  : 
I'll  cut  him  shorter,  I'll  cut  him  shorter  first,  — 
Then  let  him  rule ! 

Bacha.  What  a  foxil  age  is  this, 
When  virtue  is  made  a  sword  to  smite  the  vir- 
tuous ! 
Alas,  alas  ! 

Leon,  I'll  teach  him  to  fly  lower. 

Tim,  By  no  means,  sir ;   rather  make  more 
your  love. 
And  hold  your  favour  to  him  ;  for  'tis  now 
Impossible  to  yoke  him,  if  his  thoughts,  — 
As  I  must  ne'er  l)elieve,  —  run  with  their  rages. 
He  ever*  was  so  innocent.    But  what  reason 
His  grace  has  to  withdraw  his  love  from  mo 
And  other  good  men  that  are  near  your  person, 
I  cannot  yet  find  out ;  I  know  my  duty 
Has  ever  been  attending. 
•      Leon,  *Tis  too  plain  : 
He  means  to  play  the  villain  ;  I'll  prevent  him. 
Not  a  word  more  of  this  ;  be  private.  [Exit, 

Tim,  Madam,  'tis  done. 

Bacha.  He  cannot  escape  me.   Have  you  spo- 
ken with 
The  noblemen  ? 

Tim,  Yes,  madam  ;  they  are  here. 
I  wait  a  farther  service. 


1  lead]  Old  ed«.,  "  leads." 

*  fcfrj  Old  edii.,  "  never."  —"A  very  involved  paragraph, 
but  the  meaning  iii,  —  *  It  is  now  iitipossible  to  restrain  him, 
if  he  has  given  up  his  thoughtii  to  tJieir  rages  (that  Im,  tu 
tlieir  violent  intents)  which  1  must  not  suffer  myself  to  be- 
lievfi,  as  he  was  ever  ko  innoccut.'  "  Wiibkh, —  who  was 
indcbird  to  Maann  lor  this  wrrmg  explanation.  That  *'  their 
rages  "  means  thoM  of  the  people,  it  plain  from  wliat  Ti- 
maiitus  has  said  a  little  lieforo,  — 

"  TallE  and  prate  as  their  ignorant  ruffes  lead  'em.'* 


Bacha.  Till  you  see  '  the  prince, 
You  need  no  more  instructions. 

Tim.  No  ;  I  have  it.  [Exit. 

Bacha,  That  fool  that  willingly  provokes   a 
woman. 
Has  made  himself  another  evil  angel. 
And  a  new  hell,  to  which  all  other  torments 
Are  but  mere  pastime. 

Enter  Dokialus,  Aoenor,  and  NisCT. 

Now,  my  noble  lords, 
You  must  cxciise  me,  that  unmannerly 
We  have  broke  your  private  business. 

Age,  Your  good  grace 
May  command  us  and  that 

Bacha.  Faith,  my  lord  Agenor, 
It  is  BO  good  a  cause,  I  am  confident 
You  cannot  lose  by  it. 

Dor.  Which  way  does  she  fish  now  ? 
The  devil  is  but  a  fool  to  ^  a  right  woman. 

[Aside. 

Niaita.  Madam,  we  miist  needs  win  in  doing 
service 
To  such  a  gracious  lady. 

Bacha.  1  thank  you,  and  will  let  you  know 
the  business. 
So  I  may  have  your  helps  :  never  be  doubtful ; 
For  'tis  so  just  a  cause,  and  will  to  you 
Upon  the  knowledge  seem  so  honourable. 
That  I  assure  myself  your  willing  hearts 
Will  straight  be  for  me  in  it. 

Af/e.   If  she  should  prove  good  now,  what 
were't  like  ? 

Dor,  Thunder  in  January,  or  a  good  woman ; 
that's  stranger  than  all  the  monsters  in  ^  Airie. 

Bac/M,  It  shall  not  need  your  wonder ;  this 
it  is. 
The  duke  you  know  is  old,  and  rather  subject 
To  case  and  prayers  now,  than  all  those  troubles. 
Cares,  and  continual  watchings,  that  attend 
A  kingdom's  safety  ;  therefore,  to  prevent 
The  fall  of  such  a  flounshing  estate 
As  this  has  ever  •  been,  and  to  put  off 
The  murmur [s]  of  the  people,  that  increase 
Against  my  government,  which  the  gods  know  ' 
I  only  feel  the  trouble  of,  I  present 
ITie  i)rince  unto  your  loves,  a  gentleman 
In  whom  all  excellencies  are  knit  together. 
All  pieces  of  a  true  man  :  let  your  prayers 
Win  from  the  duke  half  his  vexation. 
That  he  may  undertake  it,  whose  discretion 
I  must  confess,  though  it  be  from  a  ^  father, 
Yet  now  Is  stronger,  and  more  apt  to  govern : 
'Tis  not  my  own  desire,  but  all  the  land's  ; 
I  know  the  weakness  of  it.' 


3  Till  yoH  see]  8o  4to.  IKiS.    Other  eds.,  "  Tiil  yet  be." 
8eward  printed  *♦  Still  beset " ! 
1  to]  i.  e.  compared  to. 


and  by  Seward.    In  The  SeornftU  Lady,  act  v.  ic  3  (q.  v.), 


s  the  monsten  \h\  So  4to.  1635.    Omitted  in  other  eda. ; 
nd  by  Seward.    In  ""    "       -....«-        v 
wo  find,  — 

"  'Foot,  this  is  uf ranger  than  an  Afrie  « 
•  ertr]  So  the  first  4to.    Omitted  m  other  eda. ;  and  by 
the  modem  oditorn. 
T  know]  Old  cds.,  "  knows." 

8  «]  So   4U}.   lliJ3.    Other  eds.,  "the;"  and  so  Sew- 
'•■  ard. 

I  «  I  know  the  wfaknrss  of  it]  "  i.  e.  of  the  duke's  diicr»- 
'  tinn,  compared  wirh  that  of  I^oucippu:*."  Masozt.  **l 
■  should  rather  cunccive  tJie  meaning  to  be  —  <  It  ia  thederirs 
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Nisits.  Madam,  this  noble  care  and  love  has 
won  us 
For  ever  to  your  loves  :  we'll  to  the  king  ; 
And  since  your  grace  has  put  it  in  our  mouths, 
We'll  win  him  with  the  cunning'st  words  we 
can. 
Dor.  I  was  never  cozen' d  in  a  woman  before  ; 
For  commonly  they  are  Uke  apples  j  if  once  they 

bruise, 
They  will  grow  rotten  through,  and  serve  for 

nothing 
But  to  as*iuage  «\velliuga.  [Aside. 

Bac/ia.  Good  lords,  delay  no  time,  since  'tis 
your  good  pleasures 
To  think  my  counsel  good  ;  and  by  no  means 
Let  the  prince  know  it,  whose  affections 
Will  stir  mainly  against  it ;  besides,  his  father 
May  hold  him  dangerous,  if  it  be  not  carried 
So  that  his  forward  will  appear  not  in  it. 
Go,  and  be  hai)py  !  I 

Dor.  Well,  I  would  not  be  clironicled  as  thou  | 
Wilt  be  for  a  good  woman,  for  all  the  world.        ; 

[Asich.  ' 

Nisus.  Madam,  we  kiss  your  hand;   and  so  I 

inspir'd,'  | 

Nothing  but  happiness  can  crown  our  prayers.    | 

[Exeiint, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Pala<x. 
Enter  Leucippus  and  Ismenus. 

Leuc.  And  '  thus  she  has  us'd  me  :  is't  not  a 
good  mother  r 

lam.  Why  kill'd  you  her  not  ? 

Leuc.  The  gods  forbid  it ! 

Ism.  'Slight,  if  all  the  women  i'  the  world 
were  barren,  she  had  died  I 

Leuc.  But  'tis  not  reason  directs  thee  thus. 

Ism.  Then  have  I  none  at  all ;  for  all  I  have 
in  me  directs  me.  Your  father's  in  a  pretty 
rage. 

Leuc.  Why? 

lam.  Nay,  'tis  well  if  he  know  himself.  But 
some  of  the  nobility  have  delivered  a  petition 
to  him  ;  what's  in't  I  know  not ;  but  it  has  put 
him  to  his  trumps :  he  has  taken  a  month's  time 
to  answer  it,  and  chafes  like  himself. 

Leuc,  He's  here,  Ismenus. 

Eitter  Leontius  ied  on  by  Telamox,  and  B.vcha. 

Leon.  Set  me  downi,  Telamon.  —  Leucippus  ! 

Leuc.  Sir? 

Bacha.  Nay,  good  sir,  be  at  peace  ;   I  dare 
swear 
He  knew  not  of  it. 

Leon.  You  are  foolish  ;  peace. 

Bacha.  All  will  go  ill !  ^  Deny  it  boldly,  sir ; 
Trust  me,  lie  cannot  prove  it  by  you. 

Leuc.  What : 

of  the  whole  land,  iu»t  my  own   dcj«ire  only,  of  which  I  I 

know  the  inade(]iiacy.' "    Webeh.  I 

1  tiwpirV/j  ."^liward'H  coiTeciion.    Old  ods.  "  inspire."  ' 

•  Anil]  Omiiled  in  4to.  1C35 ;  and  by  the  Ediiore  of  1778  | 

•ad  Weber.  i 

»  «tt]  Heath  (-VS.  JVtf£.-*J  would  read  "  well,"  —  a  upocious  ' 

conjecture.  i 


Bacha.  You'll  make  all  worse  too  i^dth  youf 

facing  it. 

Leuc.  \Miat  is  the  matter  r 
I^enn.  Know'st  thou  that  petition  ^ 
Look  on  it  well :  wouldst  thou  be  join  d  inth 

me  t 
Unnatural  child,  to  be  weary  of  me, 
Ere  fate  esteem  me  fit  for  other  worlds  ! 
Bacha.  May  be  he  knows  not  of  it. 
Leuc.  Oh,  strange  carriages  ! 
Sir,  as  I  have  hope  that  there  is  any  thing 
To  reward  doing  well,  my  usages, 
^Vhich  have  been,  —  but  it  is  no  matter  what,  — 
Have  put  me  so  far  from  the  thought  of  great- 
ness, 
That  I  should  Avelcome  it  like  a  disease 
That  grew  uj)on  me,  and  I  could  not  cure. 
They  are  my  enemies  that  gave  you  this  ; 
And  yet  they  call  me  friend,  and  are  themselves, 
1  fear,  abus'd.    I  am  weary  of  my  life  ; 
For  God's  sake,  take  it  from  me !  it  creates 
More  niLschief  in  the  state  than  it  is  worth. 
The  usage  I  have  had,  I  know  would  make 
^Visdom  herself  run  frantic  through  the  streets. 
And  Patience  quarrel  with  her  shadow.     Sir, 

This  sword f  OJfera  his  stcord  to  Leontius. 

Bacha.  Alas  !  help,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  — 
Make  way  *  through  me  first ;  for  he  is  your 
father. 
Leon.  What,  would  he  kill  me  ? 
Bcuiha.  No,  sir,  no. 
Leon.  Thou  alwa>^  mak'st  the  best  on*t  j  but 

I  fear  — 
Leuc.  Why  do  you  use  me  thus  ?  who  is't  cun 
think 
That  1  would  kill  my  father,  that  can  yet 
Forbear  to  kill  you  r  —  Here,  sir,  is  my  swonl ; 
[  Throws  down  his  sicord, 
I  dare  not  touch  it,  lest  she  say  again 
I  would  have  kill'd  yo\i.    Let  me  not  have  mercy 
When  I  most  need  it,  if  I  would  not  change 
Place  with  my  meanest  servant !  —  Let  these 
faults  [Aside  to  Bacha. 

Be  mended,  madam  :  if  you  saw  how  ill 
They  did  become  you,  you  wotild  part  with  them. 
Bacha.  I  told  the  duke  as  much  before. 
1a;uc.  What  r  what  did  you  tell  him  r 
Bachu.  That  it  was  only  an  ambition, 
Nurs'd  in  you  by  your  youth,  provok'd  you 

thus, 
Which  ago  would  take  away. 
Leon.  It  was  his  doing,  then  ?  —  Come  hithert 

love. 
Bacha,  No,  indeed,  sir. 

Leuc.  How  am  I  made,  that  I  can  bear  all 
this  r 
If  any  one  had  us'd  a  friend  of  mine 
Near  this,  my  hand  had  carried  death  about  it. 
Leon.  Lead  me  hence,  Telamon.  —  Come,  my 
dear  Bacha. 
I  shall  find  time  for  this. 

Ism.  Madam,  you  know  I  dare  not  speak  be- 
fore 
The  king  ;   but  you  know  well,  (if  not,  I'll  tell 
it  *  you,) 


4  Wiiu]  Weber  cbosc  to  print  "  a  way.* 

5  it]'^}  the  -       -        J    .      .  . 


]  ^)  the  first  4ta    Omitted  in  other  eds. ;  and  by  Hm 
modeni  editors. 
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You  are  the  most  wicked'st  *  and  most  murder- 
ous strumpet 
That  crer  was  call'd  woman  ! 

Bacha.  My  lord, 
What  I  can  do  for  him,  he  shall  command  me. 

Lt^n,  I  know  thou  art  too  kind :  away,  I  say  ! 
[I'lxeuiU  Leontius,  Bacha,  and  Telamon. 

Ism.  Sir,  I  am  sure  we  dream ;  this  cannot  be. 

Leuc,  Oil,  that  we  did  !     My  wickedness  has 
brought 
All  thl<  to  pass,  else  I  should  bear  myself. 

[U  HANI  A  passes  over  the  staff  e. 

Ism.  Look,  do  you  see  who's  there  ?  your  vir- 
tuous mother's  issue  :  kill  her ;  yet  take  some 
little  piddling  revenge. 

Leuc.  Away ! 
The  whole  court  calls  her\'irtuous  ;  for  they  say 
She  is  unlike  her  mother  ;  and  if  so, 
She  can  have  no  vice. 

Inn.  I'll  trust  none  of  'em 
That  come  of  such  a  breed. 

Leuc.  But  I  have  found 
A  kind  of  love  in  her  to  me  :  alas. 
Think  of  her  death  !  I  dare  be  sworn  for  her, 
She  is  as  free  from  any  hate  to  me 
As  her  bad  mother's  full.     She  was  brought  up 
r  the  country,  as  her  tongue  will  let  you  know. 
If  you  but  talk  with  her,  with  a  poor  uncle, 
Such  as  her  mother  had. 

Be-etUer  Uii^vnia. 

/♦m.  She's  come  again. 

Vra,  I  would  fen  speak  to  the  good  marquis, 
my  brother. 
If  I  but  thought  he  could  abaid  me. 

Leuc.  Sister,  how  do  you  r 

Vra.  Very  well,  I  thank  you. 

Ism.  How  docs  your  good  mother  r 

Leuc.  Fie,  fie,  Ismenus,  ^ 

For  shame  !  mock  such  an  innocent  soul  as  this ! 

Ura.  Feth,  a'  she  be  no  good,  God  ma'  *  her 
so ! 

Leuc.  I  know  you  wish  it  with  your  heart, 
dear  sister  : 
But  she  is  good,  I  hope. 

Ism.  Are  you  so  simple. 
To  make  so  much  of  this  ?  do  you  not  know 
That  all  her  wicked  mother  labours  for 
Is  but  to  raise  her  to  your  right,  and  leave  her 
This  dukotlom  ? 

Vra.  Ay }  but  ne'er,  sir,  be  afred  ; 
For  though  she  take  th'  ungainest  ,weas  she  can, 
m  ne'er  ha't  fro  you. 

I^uc.  I  should  hate  myself,  Ismenus, 
If  I  should  think  of  her  simplicity 
Aught  but  extremely  well. 

Isnu  Nay,  as  you  will. 

Vra.  And  though  she  be  my  mother. 
If  she  take  any  caurse  to  do  you  ^wrang. 


1  viekfd'tt]  Altered  Iiy  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
**  wicked."  Perhape  the  arran^roent  of  the  old  eds., 
where  the  word  *'  ttmropet  "  begins  the  neit  line,  ia  that 
which  waa  intended  by  the  author. 

3  ma*]  i.  e.  make.  Weber  remarks  on  a  later  scene,  that 
*Mt  is  one  of  the  numerous  singularities  in  this  play, -Chat 
Urania  xpeaki  a  mixture  of  broad  Scotch  and  Yorkihire." 
1'he  abeunlity  la  not  to  be  defended  ;  but  the  same  sort  of 
tUMtic  gibberiab,  lod  as  much  out  of  place,  may  be  found  in 
various  other  Miljr  dramas. 


If  I  can  see't,  you'st  quickly  hear  on*t,  sir : 
And  so  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Leuc.  Farewell,  good  sister : 
I  thank  you.  [Exit  Ub^nza. 

Ism.  You  believe  aU  this  ? 

Leuc.  Yes. 

Ism.  A  good  faith  doth  well ;  but,  methinks, 
it  were  no  hard  matter  now  for  her  mother  to 
send  her. 

EfUer  TiMANTUS. 

Yonder's  one  you  may  trust,  if  you  will,  too. 

Leuc.  So  I  will, 
If  he  can  shew  me  as  apparent  signs 
Of  truth  as  she  did.     Does  he  weep,  Ismenus  ? 

Ism.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  some  good's  happened 
I  warrant.  —  Do  you  hear,  you  }  what  honest 
man  has  scaped  misery,  that  thou  art  crying 
thus? 

Tim.  Noble  Ismenus,  where's  the  prince .' 

Ism.  NVhy,  there  :  hast  wept  thine  eyes  out  ? 

Tim.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me. 

Leuc.  Well,  speak  on. 

Ism.  "VNTiy,  %vill  you  hear  him  ? 

Leuc.  Yes,  Ismenus  ;  why  ? 

Ism.  I  would  hear  blasphemy  as  willingly. 

I^uc.  You  are  to  blame. 

Tim.  No,  sir,  he  is  not  to  blame, 
If  I  were  as  I  was. 

Ism.  Nor  fA  thou  art, 
I'faith,  a  whit  to  blame. 

Leuc.  What's  your  business  ? 

Tim.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  asham'd  to  speak  before 
you ; 
My  conscience  tells  me  I  have  injur'd  you, 
And,  by  the  earnest  instigation 
Of  others,  have  not  done  you  to  the  king 
Always  the  best  and  friendliest  offices  : 
Which  pardon  me,  or  I  will  never  speak. 

Ism.  Never  pardon  him,  and  silence  a  knave. 

Leuc.  I  pardon  thee. 

Tim.  Your  mother  sure  is  naught. 

Leuc.  Why  shouldst  thou  think  so  ? 

Tim.  Oh,  noble  sir,  your  honest  eyes  perceive 
not 
The  dangers  you  are  led  to !    Shame  upon  her, 
And  what  fell  miseries  the  gods  can  think  on. 
Shower  down  upon  her  wicked  head  !  she  has 

plotted, 
I  know  too  well,  your  death :  would  my  poor 

life. 
Or  thousand  such  as  mine  is,  might  be  offer'd 
Like  sacrifices  up  for  your  preserving  ; 
What  free  oblations  would  she  have  to  glut  her ! 
But  she  is  merciless,  and  bent  to  ruin, 
If  Heaven  and  good  men  step  not  to  your  res- 
cue. 
And  timely,  very  timely.     Oh,  this  dukedom ! 
I  weep,  I  weep  for  the  poor  orphans  i*  the 

country, 
Left  without  friends  or  parents.' 


*  vkhout  friends  or  pareiUa]  All  the  old  eds.,  **  wttA  but 
friends  or  partnts  f "  —  except  4to.  J  635,  which  has  »*  mtk 
but  friends,  not  parentaJ*^    Seward  printed,  — 
"  /  ire<7»,  /  weepj  for  the  poor  Ofpktats  in 
This  country,  left  without  ot  friends  or  pcrsMts.** 
And   so  the  Editors  of  1778.    Weber  retained  Seward's 
'*  This,"  and  his  arrangement  of  the  lines. 
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Leue.  Now,  Ismenus,  what  think  you  of  this 
fellow  ? 
This  was  a  lying  knavo,  a  flatterer  ! 
Does  not  this  love  still  shew  him  so  ? 
/*m.  This  love !  this  halter.    If  he  prove  not 
yet 
The  cunning'st,  rankest  rogue  that  ever  canted, 
I'll  never  see  man  again ;  I  know  him  to  bring,* 
And  can  interpret  every  new  face  he  makes  : 
Look  how  he  wrings,  like  a  good  stool,  for  a 

tear ! 
Take  heed; 

Children  and  fools  first  feci  the  smart,  then  weep. 
Leuc,  Away,  away  !  such  an  unkind  distrust 
Is  worse  than  a  dissembling,  if  it  be  one. 
And  sooner  leads  to  mischief.     I  believe  it, 
And  him  an  honest  man ;  he  could  not  carry, 
Under  an  evil  cause,  so  true  a  sorrow. 

Ism.  Take  heed ;  this  is  your  mother's  scorpion. 
That  carries  stings  even  in  his  tears,  whose  sotiI 
Is  a  rank  poison  through :  touch  not  at  hira  ; 
If  you  do,  you  are  gone,  if  you  had  twenty  lives. 
I  knew  him  from  *  a  roguish  boy, 
When  he  would  poison  dogs,  and  keep  tame 

toads; 
He  lay  with  his  mother,  and  infected  her. 
And  now  she  begs  i'  the  hospital,  with  a  patch 
Of  velvet  where  her  nose  stood,  like  the  queen  of 

spades, 
And  all  her  teeth  in  her  purse. 
The  devil  and  this  fellow  are  so  near, 
*Tis  not  yet  known  which  is  the  e viler  angel. 
Leuc,  Nay,  then,  I  see  'tis  spite.  —  Come  hith- 
er, fnend  ; 
Hast  thou  not  heard  the  cause  yet  that  incens'd 
My  mother  to  my  death  ?  for  I  protest 
I  feel  none  in  myself. 

Tim.  Her  will,  sir,  and  ambition,  as  I  think. 
Are  the  provokers  of  it,  as  in  women 
Those  two  are  ever  powerful  to  destruction  ; 
Beside  a  hate  of  your  still-growing  virtues. 
She  being  only  wicked.* 

1  I  know  him  to  brin/f]  Seward  printed  "  /^nmr  him  to  b'a 
nwue  "  !  Mason  would  read  "  J  know  him  to  be  one  ; "  and 
Weber  had  "  little  hesitation  in  believing  that  here  a  lino 
had  been  overlooked  by  tlic  compo>iitor." 

Though  sure  that  the  text  \«  uncornipted,  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  about  itd  exact  meaning,  whtcli  I  leave  tJie  reader 
to  determine  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  pajB8.ige!». 
<*  £.  Love.  I  would  have  watched  you,  sir,  by  your  good 

patience, 
For  ferreting  in  my  ground. 
Lady.  You  have  been  with  my  sister  ? 
WeL  Yes,  to  brin/jr. 
JE.  Love.  An  heir  into  the  world  he  means." 

The  Scontful  Ijody^  act  v.  sc.  4,  (which  see.) 
"  And  IMI  close  with  Brvan  till  I  have  gotten  the  thing 
That  he  hath  promised  me,  and  then  I'll  bo  with  him  to 

bring  t 
Well,  such  sliifting  knaves  as  I  am,  the  ambodextcr  must 

play. 
And  for  commodity  serve  every  man,  whatjjoever  the  world 
say." 

Sar  Clyomon  and  Sir  CUtmydcf^  —  Peele's  WorkSf 
lii.  44.  ed.  Dyce. 
"  And  here  PIl  have  a  fling  at  him,  that  flat ; 
And,  Balthazar,  I'll  be  with  thee  to  brings 
And  thee,  Lorenzo,"  Jcc. 

Kyd's  Spaniah  Tragrdv^  act  iv.,—  Dodsley's 
OU  P/ay.«,  iii.  1G3,  last  ed. 
t  frem]  So  the  first  4ta    Other  eds.  "  for; "  and  m  the 
BMMern  editors. 

•  ndy  yneked'l  "  i.  e.  nothing  but  wickedness,  entirely 
conpounded ofiL"    Mmor. 


Leuc.  Heavens  defend  me. 
As  I  am  innocent,  and  ever  have  been, 
From  all  immoderate  thoughts  and  actions, 
That  carry  such  rewards  along  with  'em  I 

Tim.  Sir,  all  I  know,  my  duty  must  reveal ; 
My  country  and  my  love  command  it  from  me. 
For  whom  I'll  lay  my  life  down.    This  night 

coming, 
A  council  is  appointed  by  the  duke 
To  sit  about  your  apprehension  : 
If  you  dare  trust  my  faith,  (which,  by  all  good 

things, 
Shall  ever  watch  about  you !)  go  along. 
And  to  a  place  I'll  guide  you,  where  no  word 
Shall  scape  without  your  hearing,  nor  no  plot 
Without  discovering  to  you ;  which  once  known. 
You  have  your  answers  and  prevention. 

lam.  You  are  not  so  mad  to  go  !  shift  off  this 

fellow : 
You  shall  be  rul'd  once  by  a  wise  man.  —  Rats- 
bane, 

Get  you  gone,  or 

Leuc.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame !    thy  love  is 

too  suspicious ;. 
'Tis  a  way  offcr'd  to  preserve  my  life. 
And  I  will  take  it.  —  Be  my  guide,  Timantos, 
And  do  not  mind  this  angry  man  ;  thou  knoVst 

him: 
I  may  live  to  requite  thee. 

Tim,  Sir,  this  service 
Is  done  for  virtue's  sake,  not  for  reward, 
However  he  may  hold  me. 
Ism .  The  great  pox  on  you !  but  thou  hast 

that  curse  so  much, 
'Twill  grow  a  blessing  in  thee  shortly.  —  Sir, 
For    wisdom's    sake,   court  not    your    death ! 

I  am 
Your  friend  and  subject,  and  I  shall  lose  in 

both: 
If  I  lov'd  you  not,  I  would  laugh  at  you,  and 

see  you 
Run  your  neck  into  the  noose,  and  cry,  A  wood- 
cock !  * 
Leuc.  So  much  of  man,  and  so  much  fearful, 

fie! 
Prithee,  have  peace  within  thee :   I  shall  live 

yet 
Many  a  golden  day  to  hold  thee  here 
Dearest  and  nearest  to  me.  —  Go  on,  Timan- 

tus.  — 
I  charge  you  by  your  love,  no  more,  no  more ! 
•  [Exeunt  Leucippus  and  TiMiiMTirs. 
hm.  Go,  atid  let  your  o^ti  rod  whip  you  !    I 

pity  you : 
And,  dog,  if  he  miscarry,  thou  shalt  pay  for't ; 
I'll  study  for  thy  punishment,  and  it  shall  last 
Longer  and  sharper  than  a  tedious  winter. 
Till  tliou  blasphem'st,  and  then  thou  dicst  and 

damn'st.  [EjcU, 

SCENE   II.  —  AnotJier  Apartment  in  the  Paiaoe, 

Enter  Leonitus  and  Telamox. 
Leon,  I  wonder  the  duchess  comes  not. 


4  teoodcock]  Beramc  a  common  cant  term  for  a  t^imptetoo. 

Again,  in  Flotcher'i*  Loyal  Subject^  act  iv.  sc.  4,  we  find  tiM 

same  allusion  to  the  readiness  with  which  woodcocks  nn 

i  into  the  I'pringetf,  or  nets,  that  were  formerly  set  for  t 
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Tel,  She  has  heard,  sIti  your  will  to  ^  speak 

^-ith  her : 
But  there  is  something  leaden  at  her  heart, 
(Pray  God  it  be  not  mortal !)  that  even  keeps 

her 
From  conversation  with  herself. 

EiUer  Bacha. 

Bacha,  Oh,  whither 
Will  you,  my  cross  affections,  pull  me  ?  For- 
tune, Fate, 
And  you  whose  powers  direct  our  actions, 
And  dwell  within  us,  you  that  are  anj^els 
Guiding  to  virtue,  wherefore  have  you  given 
So  strong  a  hand  to  evil  ?  wherefore  suffer'd 
A  temple  of  your  own,  you  deities, 
"Where  your  fair  selves  dwelt  only  and  your 

goodnes<*. 
Thus  to  be  soil'd  \\'\t\\  sin  ? 

Leon.  Heaven  bless  us  all ! 
From  whence  comes  this  distemper  :  speak,  my 
fair  one. 

Bacha.  And  have  you  none,  Love  and  Obedi- 
ence, 
You  ever-faithful  servants,  to  employ 
In  this  strange  story  of  impiety 
But  me,  a  mother  r  must  I  be  your  trumpet,* 
To  lay  black  treason  oi)cn  ?  ^  and  in  him 
In  whom  all  sweetness  was  ;  in  whom  my  love 
Was  proud  to  have  a  being ;  in  whom  justice. 
And  all  the  gods  for  our  imaginations  * 
Can  work  into  a  man,  were  more  than  virtues  ? 
Ambition,  down  to  hell,  where  thou  wert  fos- 
ter'd  ! 
Thou  host  poison' d  the  best  soul,  the  purest, 

wliitest, 
And  merest  innocence  *  itself,  that  ever 
Man's  •  greedy  ho])C6  gave  life  to. 

Leon.  This  is  still  stranger:  lay  this  treason 
open 
To  my  correction. 

Baclia,  Oh,  what  a  combat  duty  and  affection 
Breed '  in  my  blood  ! 

Leon*  If  thou  conceal'st  him,  may, 
Beside  my  death,  the  curses  of  the  country. 
Troubles  of  conscience,  and  a  wretched  end. 
Bring  thee  unto  a  poor  forgotten  grave  ! 

Bacha,  My  being,  for  another  tongue  to  tell  it ! 
Oh,  ease  *  a  mother,  bome  good  ninn  that  dares 
Speak  for  his  king  and  country  !     I  am  full 
Of  too  much  woman's  pity  :  yet,  oh,  heaven, 
Since  it  concerns  the  safety  of  my  sovereign. 
Let  it  not  be  a  cruelty  in  me,         • 
Nor  draw  a  mother's  name  in  question 

I  to]  Tho  Editors  of  1778  and  \Vc»>er  give,  with  4to.  1C35, 
»'  is  to." 
«  trumpH]  So  the  ?:ditow  of  1778.    Old  cds«.  "  «tnimpel." 
3  oprnj  Old  edsi.  '*  iiptui." 

*  And  all  the  god^for  our  imasriiuttiojt^]  Pcward  printed, — 

**  And  all  the  god,-*  for  all  our  ima^natioH3.^* 
The  Editore  uf  1778  prop<«c  in  a  iiutc  "  or  our  imagwations.** 
Ma«on  would  read  "  to  oar  imairinationg.**  And  Weber 
gave  (Bymp^)n*H  conjecturr)  "/'"•  ovr  imitations."  S;irely, 
the  text  may  mem,  —  And  all  that  the  gudu,  to  satisfy  our 
imaginatioDfl  ofnerfection. 

^  inaocrtue]  Thcobald^s  and  Seward'if  correction.    Old 
ed(«.  ••  innoeentVt." 

«  Jlfox'tf]  So  4C0.  1635.    Other  edi^  "  Men's ; "  and  so 
Seward. 

7  Breed}  Old  eds.  <*  Breeds." 

•  Ohj  ease]  Seward's  correction.    Old  eds.  <*  CesM.** 


Amongst  unborn  people,  to  g:ive  up  that  man 

To  law  and  justice,  that  unrighteously    ■ 

lias  sought  his  father's  death  !  Be  deaf^  be  dea^ 

sir! 
Your  son  is  the  offender:  now  have  you  all; 
Would  I  might  never  speak  again  ! 

Leon.  My  son ! 
Heaven  help  me  !  No  more :  I  thought  it ; 
And  since  his  life  is  grown  so  dangerous, 
I^t  them  that  gave  him  take  him ;  he  shall  die, 
And  with  him  all  my  fears. 

Bacha.  Oh,  use  your  mercy  ! 
You  have  a  brave  subject  to  bestow  it  on : 
I'll  forgive  him,  sir ;  and  for  his  wrong  to  me, 
I'll  bo  before  you. 

Leon.  Durst  liis  villany 
Extend  to  thee  r 

Bacha.  Nothing  but  heats  of  youth,  sir. 

J.^n.  Upon  my  life,  he  sought  my  bed  ! 

Bacha,  I  must  confess  he  lov'd  me 
Somewhat  beyond  a  son ;  and  still  pursued  it 
AVith  such  a  lust,  I  will  not  say  ambition. 
That,  clean  forgetting  all  obedience. 
And  only  following  his  first  heat  unto  me, 
He  hotly  sought  your  death,  and  me  in  mar- 
riage. 

T^on.  Oh,  villain ! 

Bacha.  But  I  forget  all;  and  am  half  asham'd 
To  press  a  man  so  far. 

Enter  Timantcs. 
Tim.  WTicre  is  the  duke?  for   God's  sake, 

bring  me  to  him  ! 
Lco7i.  Here  I  am :  —  each  comer  of  the  duke- 
dom 
Sends    new   affrights    forth  :  —  what  wouldat 
thou  ?  speak. 
Tim,  I  cannot,  sir,  my  fear  ties  up  my  tongue. 
Leon.    Why,   what's   the  matter?    take  thy 
courage  to  thee. 
And  boldly  speak.  —  Where  are  the  guard  ?  — 

In  the  gods'  name, 
Out  with  it ! 

Efifer  tho  Guard, 
Tim.  Treason,  treason ! 
Lc'o/i.  In  whom  ? 
Bacha.  Double  the  guard  ! 

Tim.  There  is  a  fellow,  sir 

lA.Hm.  Ixjave  shaking,  man. 
Tim.  'Ti"*  not  for  fear,  but  wonder. 
Leon.  WeUr 

Tim.  There  is  a  fellow,  sir,  close  •  i'  the  lob- 
by:— 
You  o'  the  guard,  look  to  the  door  there  ! 
Leon.  But  let  me  know  the  business. 
Tim.  Oh,  that  the  hearts  of  men  should  be  so 
harden' d 
Against  so  good  a  duke !  —  For  God's  sake,  sir. 
Seek  means  to  save  yourself!   this  wretched 

slave 
Has  his  sword  in  his  hand ;  I  know  his  heart : 
Oh,  it  hath  almost  kill'd  mo  with  the  thought 
of  it! 
Leon.  Where  is  he  ? 
Tim.  V  the  lobby,  sir,  close  in  a  comer : 


•  ehn]  i.«.wci«tlybid. 
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Look  to  youraelyes,  for  Heaven's  sake !   me- 

thinks, 
He  is  here  already.  —  Fellows  of  the  guard,  be 
valiant ! 
Z^eon,  Go,  sirs,  and  apprehend  him.    Treason 
shall 
Never  dare  me  in  mine  own  gates. 

[Exeunt  the  Guard. 
Tim.  Tis  done. 

Bacha.  And  thou  shalt  find  it  to  thy  best  con- 
tent. 
Leon.  Are  these  the   comforts  of   my  age? 
They're  happy 
That  end  their  days  contented  with  a  little, 
And  live  aloof  from  dangers  :  to  a  king 
Every  content  doth  a  new  peril  bring. 

lie-enter  the  Guard  with  Leucippus. 

Oh.  let  mc  live  no  longer  !  —  Shame  of  nature. 
Bastard  to  honour,  traitor,  murderer, 
Devil  in  a  human  shape  !  —  Away  w^ith  him  ! 
He  shall  not  breathe  his  hot  infection  here. 

Leuc.  Sir,  hear  me. 

Leon.  Am  I  or  ho  your  duke?    away  with 
him 
To  a  close  prison  !  —  Your  highness  now  shall 

know, 
Such  branches  must  be  cropt  before  they  grow. 

Leuc.  Whatever  fortune  comes,  I  bid  it  wel- 
come; 
My  innocency '  is  my  armour.     Gods  preserve 
you  !  [Exit  with  the  Guard. 

Bacha.  Fare  thee  well ! 
I  shall  never  see  so  brave  a  gentleman  : 
Would  I  could  weep  out  his  offences  ! 

Tim.  Or 
I  could  weep  out  mine  eyes  I 

Leon.  Come,  gentlemen; 
We'll  determine  presently  about  his  death  : 
We  cannot  be  too  forward  in  our  safety. 
I  am  very  sick ;  lead  mc  unto  my  bod.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE   lU.  — ^  Street. 

Enter  First  Citizen  and  Boy. 
First  Cit.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  my  fox  *  from  the 
cutler's  ; 
There's  money  for  the  scouring  :  tell  him  I  stop 
A  groat,  since  the  last  great  muster,  he  had  in 

stone-pitch 
For  the  bruise  he  took  with  the  recoiling  of  his 
gun. 
Boy.  Yes,  sir. 

First  Cit.  And,  do  you  hear .'  when  you  come, 
take  down  my  buckler. 
And  sweep  the  cobwebs  off,  and  grind  the  pick  ' 

on't, 

And  fetch  a  nail  or  two,  and  tack  on  bracers  : « 

Tour  mistress  made  a  pot-lid  on't,  I  thank  her, 

At  her  maid's  wedding,  and  burnt  oif  the  handle. 

Boy.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 


I  tniMcntcy]  The  modern  editors  print  "  innocence." 
>  fox]  See  note,  p.  333. 

•  the  pick]  i.  e.  the  pike,  or  spike,  in  Uie  centre  of  the 
buckler. 

♦  ftraf«r»l  i.  e.  i«trapf,  to  pass  the  arm  throJich.    The  Eld- 
Hon  of  1778  and  Weber  gave,  with  4(o.  1C35,  "  ihe  bracers.'' 


First  Cit.  [knocking  at  a  door.]  Who's  within 
here  ?  ho,  neighbour  ! 
Not  stirring  yet  ? 

Enter  Second  Citizen. 
Sec.  Cit.  Oh,  good  morrow,  good  morrow : 
What  news,  what  news? 
First  Cit.  It  holds,  he  dies  this  morning. 
Sec.  Cit.  Then  happy  man  be  his  fortune !  I 

am  resolv'd. 
First  Cit.  And  so  am  I,  and  forty  more  good 
fellows, 
That  will  not  give  their  heads  for  the  washing,* 
I  take  it. 
Sec.  Cit.  'Sfoot,  man,  who  would  not  hang  in 
such  good  company. 
And  such  a  cause  ?  A  fire  o*  wife  and  children  ! 
'Tis  such  a  jest,  that  men  should  look  behind  *em 
To  the  world,  and  let  their  honours,  their  hon- 
ours, neighbour,  slip. 
First  Cit.  I'll  give  thee  a  pint  of  bastard  •  and 
a  roll 
For  that  bare  word. 

Sec.  Cit.  They  say  that  we  tailors  are 
Things  that  lay  one  another,  and  our  geese  hatch 

us : 
I'll  make  some  of  'em  feel  they  are  geese  o*  the 

game,  then. — 
Jack,  take  down  my  bill ;  '  'tis  ten  to  one  I  use 
it.—  [TbBoytriMm. 

Take  a  good  heart,  man ;  aU  the  low  ward  is 

ours. 
With  a  wet  finger.  — 

And  lay  my  cut-tinger'd  gaimtlet  ready  for  me, 

[To  Boy  withku 
That  that  I  us'd  to  work  in  when  the  gentlemen 
Were  up  against  us,  and  beaten  out  of  town, 
And  almost  out  o'  debt  too,  —  for,  a  plague  on 

'em ! 
They  never  paid  well  since :   and  take  heed, 

sirrah. 
Your  mistress  hears  not  of  this  business, 
She's  near  her  time ;  yet,  if  she  do,  I  care  not ; 
She  may  long  for  rebellion,  for  she  has 
A  devilish  spirit. 

First  Cit.  Come,  let's  call  up 
The  new  iremonger :  •  he's  as  tough  as  steel. 
And  has  a  tine  wit  in  these  resurrections.  — 
Are  you  stirring,  neighbour  ? 

[Knocking  at  another  door. 
Third  Cit.  [within.]  Oh,  good  morrow,  neigh- 
bours : 
I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

Sec.  Cit.  Go  to,* 
This  is  his  mother's  doing  ;  she's  a  polecat. 
First  Cit.  As  any  is  in  the  world. 


5  Tkttt  vill  not  give  their  heads  for  the  washinr]  "  Thia  pro- 
verbial phrase  nccuri:  in  Iludibnu  (Part  1.  Canto  HI.  ver. 
255  .    WtHKn.    Sec  Nares'H  CHos^.  in  v.  Head. 

6  bastard]  Was  a  sweetiAh  wine,  (approaching  to  tbe 
mui^cadel  wino  in  flavour,  and  iierhapsi  made  from  a  hoMtard 
iipecies  of  mu^adine  grape,)  whicli  was  hrouf^ht  flrom  muim 
of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  There  war* 
two  Borttf,  white  and  brown.  See  Henderson*!  WnL  rf 
«'»««,  pp.  290-1. 


'»PI 

'0 


b'dl\  Fee  note,  p.  189. 


8  iroiuMi^crl  The  modem  editora  give,  with  4ta  1635| 
j  "  ironmonger." 

•    »  (7o  to\  Weber  pnt  a  dash  after  these  words,  wioagly 
!  supposing  them  to  be  addremed  to  the  Third  Citizen. 
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Sec,  CU,  Then  say  I  have  hit  it,  and  a  ven- 
geance on  her, 
Let  her  be  what  she  will ! 
First  Cit.  Amen,  say  I : 
She  has  brought  things  >  to  a  fine  pass  with  her 
wisdom,  do  you  mark  it  r 
Sec.  Cit,  One  thing  I  am  sure  she  has,  the 
good  old  duke : 
She  gives  him  pap  again,  they  say,  and  dandles 

him, 
And  honp  a  coral  and  bells  about  his  neck. 
And  makes  him  believe  his  teeth  will  come 

again; 
Which  if  they  did,  and  I  he,  I  would  worry  her 
As  never  cur  was  worried,  —  I  would,  neighbour. 
Till  my  teeth  met  I  know  where ;  but  that's 
counsel.' 

Enter  Third  Citizen. 
Third  Cit,  Good  morrow,  neighbours :    hear 

you  the  sad  news  ? 
First  Cit.  Yes ;  would  we  knew  as  well  how 

to  prevent  it ! 
Third  Cit,  I  cannot  tell :  methinks,  'twere  no 
great  matter. 

If  men  were  men  ;  but 

Sec,  Cit,  You  do  not  twit  me  with  my  calling,* 

neighbour  ? 
Third  Cit.  No,  surely  ;  for  I  know  your  spirit 
to  be  tall : 
Pray,  be  not  vex'd. 

Sec,  Cit,  Pray,  forward  with  your  counsel.    I 
am  what  I  am. 
And  they  that  prove  me  shall  find  me  to  their 

cost: 
Do  you  mark  me,  neighbour  ?  to  their  cost,  I  say. 
First  Cit,  Nay,  look  how  soon  you  arc  angry ! 
Sec,  Cit,  They  shall,  neighbours  ?  yes,  I  say 

they  shall. 
Third  Cit,  1  do  believe  they  shall. 
First  Cit,  I  know  they  shall. 
Sec.  Cit,  Whether  you  do  or  no,  I  care  not 
two-penbo : 
I  am  no  beast ;   I  know  mine  own  strength, 

neighbours : 
God  bless  the  king !  your  companies  is  fair. 
First  Cit,    Nay,   neighbour,  now  ye   err ;    I 
must  tell  you  so, 
An  ye  were  twenty  neighbours. 

Third  Cit,  You  had  best 
Go  peach ;  do,  peach. 

Sec.  Cit,  Peach  !  I  scorn  the  motion. 
Third  Cit,  Do,  and  see  what  follows :  I'll  spend 
an  hundred  pound 
(An't  be  two,  I  care  not),  but  I'll  undo  thee. 

Sec.  Cit,  Peach !  oh,  disgrace  ! 
Peach  in  thy  face  !  and  do  the  worst  thou  canst ! 
I  am  a  true  man,  and  a  free-man  :  peach ! 


i  8ke  kag  brtmrkt  Vdngs^  ace]  Mr.  Darky  remarku  that 
**  a  niultiaide  of  wiaioiui  would  give  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
work*  the  uoMfhtliest  aspect,  if  the  linee  were  printed  aa 
they  must  be  craiounced."  Intnxl.  to  thoir  Works,  pw  xlUL 
The  pfMMl  km  of  eonne  is  to  be  shortened  thtu  in  the 
reading, « 

'•  i^'UM  bronidfei  fliiiifi  to  a  fine  pass  with  her  wisdom,  d^e 


3  thai^t  emmeOl**^  L  e.  that  is  a  s« 
<  mif  eaU'mg]  Tbt  8ec  Cit  is  a 
P.JC& 
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secret**    Wcaca. 
Uilor:  see  his  speech. 


First  Cit.  Nav,  look,  you  will  spoil  all. 

Sec.  Cit,  Peach  ! 

First  Cit,  Whilst  you  two  brawl  together, 
The  prince  will  lose  his  life. 

Third  Cit.  Come,  give  me  your  hand ; 
I  love  you  well.    Are  you  for  the  action  ? 

Sec.  Cit,  Yes ; 
But  peach  provokes  me  :  'tis  a  cold  firuit ;  I 

feel  it 
Cold  in  my  stomach  still. 

Third  Cit.  No  more :   V\\  give  you  cake  to 
disgest*  it. 

Enter  Fourth  Citizen. 
Fourth  Cit,  Shut  up  my  shop,  and  be  ready  8t 
a  call,  boys :  [To  Boys  vrithin. 

And  one  of  you  run  over  my  old  tuck  with  a  few 

ashes 
('Tis  grown  odious  with  toasting  cheese),  and 

burn 
A  little  juniper  in  my  murrin  *  (the  maid  made  it 
Her  chamber-pot);  an  hour  hence  PU  come 

again  : 
And,  as  you  hear  from  me,  send  mo  a  clean 
shirt ! 
Third  Cit.  The  chandler  by  the  wharf;  an  it 

be  thy  will ! 
Sec.  Cit.  Gossip,  good  morrow. 
Fourth  Cit.  Oh,  good  morrow,  gossip,  — 
Good  morrow,  all.    I  see  ye  of  one  mind, 
You  cleave  so  close  together.    Come,  'tis  time : 
I  have  prepar'd  an  hundred,  if  they  stand. 
First  Cit,  Tis  well  done  :  shall  we  sever,  and 

about  it  ? 
TJiird  Cit,  FuBt,  let's  to  the  tavern ;   and  a 
pint  a-piece 
Will  make  us  dragons. 

Sec,  Cit.  I  will  have  no  mercy. 
Come  what  will  of  it. 

Fourth  at.  If  my  tuck  hold,  I'll  spit 
The  guard  like  larks  with  sage  between  'em. 

Sec.  Cit,  I  have 
A  foolish  bill  to  reckon  with  'em,  will  make 
Some  of  their  hearts  ache,  and  I'll  lay  it  on : 
Now  shall  I  fight,  'twiU  do  you  good  to  see  me. 
Third  Cit,  Come,  I'll  do  something  for  the 
town  to  talk  of 
When  I  am  rotten :  pray  Grod  there  be  enough 
To  kUl  I  that's  all.  [Exewat. 

SCENE  IV, -^Before  the  Palace, 
Enter  Dokialvs,  Aoenob,  and  Nisvs. 
Affe.  How  black  the  day  begins  1 
Dor.  Can  you  blame  it,  and  look  upon  such  a 
deed  as  shall  be  done  this  morning } 
Nisus.  Does  the  prince  sufier  to-day } 
Dor.  W^ithin  this  hour,  they  say. 
Age.  Well,  they  that  are  moat  wicked  are 
most  safe : 
Twill  be  a  strange  justice  and  a  lamentable ; 
Gods  keep  us  from  the  too  soon  feeling  of  it  I 
Bor,  I  care  not  if  my  throat  were  next ;  for  to 


4  disrtsst]  8o  all  the  old  edL— «zcejpt  4to.  1635,  which 
has  '*  digest,"  and  which  the  modem  editois  follow.  Eren 
suppoHing  dufcsi  to  be  a  vulprisni  (which  foimerly  it  was 
not),  it  would  be  unobjectionable  lierB. 

ft  mttfTin j  L  e.  muifioD,  morioe,  — >  sisal  cap,  plain  helmsC. 
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live  still,  and  live  here,  were  but  to  grow  fat  for 
the  shambles. 

Nisiu,  Yet  we  must  do  it,  and  thank  'cm  too, 
that  our  lives  may  be  accepted. 

Ape.  Faith,  I'll  go  starve  myself,  or  grow  dis- 
eased, to  shame  the  hangman  ;  for  I  am  sure  he 
shall  be  my  herald,  and  quarter  me. 

Dor.  Ay,  a  plague  on  him  !  he's  too  excellent 
at  arms. 

XisM.  Will  you  go  see  this  sad  sight,  my  lord 
Agenor  ? 

Age.  I'll  make  a  mourner. 

Dor.  If  I  could  do  him  any  good,  I  would  go ; 
The  bare  sight  else  would  but  afflict  my  spirit : 
My  prayers  shall  be  as  near  him  as  your  eyes. 
As  you  find  him  settled. 
Remember  my  love  and  service  to  his  grace. 

Nisu3.  We  will  weep  for  you,  sir.     Farewell. 

Dor.  Farewell :  [Exeunt. 

To  all  our  happiness  a  long  farewell !  — 
Thou  angry  power,  whether  of  heaven  or  hell. 
That  lay'st  this  sharp  correction  on  our  king- 
dom 
For  our  offences,  infinite  and  mighty. 
Oh,  hear  me,  and  at  length  be  plcas'd,  be  plcas'd 
With  pity  to  draw  back  thy  vengeance. 
Too  heavy  for  our  weakness ;  and  accept 
(Since  it  is  your  discretion,  heavenly  wisdoms. 
To  have  it  so)  this  sacrifice  for  all. 
That  now  is  flying  to  your  happiness. 
Only  for  you  most  fit ;  let  all  our  sins 
Suffer  in  him  !  —  [A  shotU  icithin. 

Gods,  what's  the  matter  ?  I  hope 
'Tisjoy. 

Re-enter  Aoenoh  and  Nisus. 

How  now,  my  lords  ? 
Nisus.  I'll  tell  you  with  that  *  little  breath  I 

have : 
More  joy  than  you  dare  think ;  the  prince  is 

safe 
From  danger. 
Dor.  How  ! 
Age.  *Tis  true,  and  thus  it  was.     His  hour 

was  come 
To  lose  his  life  ;  he,  ready  for  the  stroke, 
Nobly,  and  full  of  saint-like  patience, 
Went  with  his  guard ;  which  when  the  people 

saw. 
Compassion  first  went  out,  mingled  with  tears, 
That  bred  desires,  and  whispers  to  each  other. 
To  do  some  worthy  kindness  for  the  prince  ; 
And  ere  they  understood  well  how  to  do, 
Fury  stepp'd  in,  and  taught  them  what  to  do, 
Thrusting  on  every  hand  to  rescue  him. 
As  a  white  innocent :  then  flew  the  roar, 
Through  all  the  streets,  of  •*  Save  him,  save 

him,  save  him  !  " 
And  as  they  cried,  they  did ;  for  catching  up 
Such  sudden  weapons  as  their  madness  shew['d] 

them. 
In  short,  they  beat  the  g^uard,  and  took  him 

from  'em,  • 

And  now  march  with  him  like  a  royal  army. 
Dor.  Heaven,  Heaven,  I  thank  thee !     What 

a  slave  was  I 


1  (to]  Altend  \iy  Weber  to  **  what." 


To  have  my  hand  so  Car  from  this  brave  rescue ! 
'T  had  been  a  thing  to  brag  on  when  I  waa  old. 
Shall  we  run  for  a  wager  to  the  next  temple. 
And  give  thanks  ? 

Nisus.  As  fast  as  wishes.  [ExewsL 


SCENE   \.— A  Street. 

Enter  Leucippus  and  Ismsntts. 

Leuc.  Good  friends,  go  home  again  !  there's 
not  a  man  [  To  the  people  wUhm, 

Shall  go  with  me. 

•  Ism.  Will  you  not  take  revenge  ^ 
I'll  call  them  on. 

Leuc.  All  that  love  me,  depart ! 
I  thank  you,  and  will  serve  you  for  your  loves ; 
But  I  will  thank  you  more  to  suffer  me 
To  govern  'cm.     Once  more,  I  do  beg  ye. 
For  my  sake,  to  your  houses  ! 

All.  '[tcithin.]  Gods  preserve  you  ! 

Ism.  And  what  house  will  you  go  to  ? 

Leuc.  Ismenus,  I  will  take  the  wariest  courses 
That  I  can  think  of  to  defend  myself; 
But  not  offend. 

Ism.  You  may  kill  your  mother, 
And  never  offend  your  father,  an  honest  man.' 

Leuc.  Thou  kno'w'st  I  can  scape  now ;  that's 
all  I  look  for : 
I'll  leave.3 

Ism.  Timantus,  a  pox  take  him  !  would  I  had 
him  here  !  I  would  kill  him  at  his  own  weapon, 
single  scythes  :  we  have  built  enough  on  him. 
Plague  o'n't  1  I'm  out  of  all  patience :  discharge 
such  an  army  as  this,  that  would  have  followed 
you  without  paying  !   oh,  gods  ! 

Leuc.  To  what  end  should  *  I  keep  *em  ?  I  am 
free. 

Ism.  Yes,  free  o*  the  traitors  ;   for  you  are 
proclaimed  one. 

Leuc.  Should  I  therefore  make  myself  one  ? 

Ism.  This  is  one  of  your  moral,  philosophy,  is 
it  ?  Heaven  bless  me  from  subtilties  to  undo  my- 
self with  !  but  I  know,  if  Reason  herself  were 
here,  she  would  not  part  with  her  own  safety. 

Leuc.  Well,  pardon,*  Ismenus  ;  for  I  know 
My  courses   are   most  just ;    nor  will  I  stain 

'em 
With  one  bad  action.     For  thyself,  thou  know'st 
That,   though   I   mav   command  thee,  I  shall 

be 
A  ready  servant  to  thee,  if  thou  need'st : 
And  so  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Ism.  Of  whom  r 

Leuc.  Of  thee. 

Ism.  Heart,  you  shall  take  no  leave  of  me  ! 

Leuc.  Shall  I  not  ? 

Ism.  No,  by  the  gods,  shall  you  not !  nay,  if 
you  have  no  more  wit  but  to  go  absolutely  alone, 
I'll  be  in  a  little. 


s  an  honest  man]  Altered  by  Seward  to  "or  any  hemsst 
man ;  "  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. 

8  rn  leavr]  S<»all  the  old  ed«.,  except  4to.  1635,  which  has 
"  He  leave  thee."  The  modem  editors  print  it  thus,  **  I  wOl 
leave  —  " 

*  should]  The  Editor*  of  1778  and  Weher  gave,  wrth  4ta. 
1635, "  ahall." 

ft  pardon]  The  author  moat  probably  wrote  "ponlMi  me." 
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Lbuc*  Naj,  prithee,  good  Ismonus,  part  with 

me! 
Itm,  I  wo'not,  i'faith :    never  move  it  any- 
more ;  for.  by  this  (^ood  light,  I  wo'not ! 

Ltuc^  This  is  an  ill  time  to  be  thus  unruly  : 
Ismenus,  you  must  leave  me. 

Ism.  Yes,  if  you  can  beat  me  away ;  else  the 
gods  refuse  me,  if  I  will  leave  you  till  I  see 
more  reason  !  you  sha'nt  undo  yourself. 

Leuc,  But  why  wilt  not  leave'  me  ? 

/*m.  "Why,  1*11  tell  you  :  because  when  you  are 
gone,  then  —  life,  if  I  have  not  forgot  my  reason 
—  hell  take  me !  you  put  mo  out  of  patience 
so  —  oh,  marry,  when  you  are  gone,  then  will 
your  mother  —  a  pox  confound  her  !  she  never 
comes  in  my  head  but  she  spoils  my  memory 
too.    There  are  a  hundred  reasons. 

Lbmc,  But  shew  me  one. 

Um.  Shew  you  !  what  a  stir  here  is  !  why,  I 
will  shew  you  :  do  you  think  —  well,  well,  I 
know  what  I  know  ;  I  pray,  come,  come ;  'tis  in 
vain,  but  I  am  sure  —  devils  take  'em  !  what  do 
I  meddle  with  'em?  —  you  know  yourself  — 
soul,  I  think  I  am  —  is  there  any  man  i'  the 
world  —  as  if  you  knew  not  this  already  better 
than  I !  Pish,  pish,  1*11  give  no  reason ! 

Leue,  But  1  will  tell  thee  one  why  thou 
shouldst  stay : 
I  have  not  one  friend  in  the  court  but  thou, 
On   whom  I  may  be  bold  to  trust   to  send 

me 
Any  intelligence ,  and  if  thou  lov'st  me, 
Thou  wilt  do  this ;   thou  nced'st  not  fear  to 

stay ; 
For  there  are  new-come  proclamations  out. 
Where  all  are  pardon' d  but  myself. 

/«m.  'Tis  true;  and  in  the  same  proclama- 
tion your  fine  sister  Urania,  whom  you  used 
so  kindly,  is  proclaimed  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown. 

Leuc.  What  though?  thou  mayst  stay  at  home 
without  danger. 

Um,  Danger !  hang  danger !  what  tcU  you 
me  of  danger  ? 

Ltuc*  Why,  if  thou  >vLlt  not  do't,  1  think  thou 
dar'st  not. 

/#m.  I  dare  not !  If  you  speak  it  *  in  earnest, 
you  are  a  boy. 

L«uc,  Well,  sir,  if  you  dare,  let  me  see  you 
do't. 

Um,  Why,  so  you  shall ;  I  will  stay. 

Leuc,  Why,  God-a-mercy  ! 

Um,  You  know  I  love  you  but  too  welL 

Leuc,  Now  take  these  few  directions;   fare- 
weU!« 
Send  to  me  by  the  wariest  ways  thou  canst : 
I  have  a  soul  tells  me  we  shall  meet  often. 
The  gods  protect  thee  ! 

Um,  Pox  o'  myself  for  an  ass !  I'm  crying 
now.  God  be  with  you  !  if  I  never  see  you 
again,   why,  then  —  pray,  get  you  gone;   for 

fricf  and'anger  wo'not  let  me  know  what  I  say. 
'11  to  the  court  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  see  the  new 
heir-apparent.  \Extwnt  teveraUy, 


1  If  J  Omitted  bjr  Weber. 
3  faraoeU]  The  modern  editors  print 
which  periiapf  tlM  poet  wrote. 


and  yhroocB;*' 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  1,  ^  An  AparimerU  in  the  Palae$.* 

Enter  Urania  in  boy's  dothes^  and  Maid. 
Ura.  What,  hast  thou  found  him  ? 
Maid.  Madam,  he  is  coming  in. 
Vra.   Gods*  bless  my  brother,  wheresoe'er 
he  is  ! 
And  I  beseech  you,  keep  me  fro  the  bed 
Of  any  naughty  tyrant,  whom  my  mother 
Would  ha'  me  have  to  wrong  him  ! 

Enter  Issienus. 

Um.  What  would  her  new  grace  have  with 
me  ? 

Ura.  Leave  us  a  while.  [Exit  Maid. 

My  lord  Ismenus, 
I  pray,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  and  God, 
That  you  would  tell  me  one  thing,  which  I 

know 
You  can  do  wecl. 

Um.  Unocking  her.\  Where's  her  fain  grace  ? 

Ura.  You  know  me  weel  enough,  but  that 
you  mock ; 
I  am  she  my  sen. 

Um.  God  bless  him  that  shall  be  thy  hus- 
band !  if  thou  wearest  breeches  thus  soon, 
thou'lt  be  as  impudent  as  thy  mother. 

Ura,  But  will  you  tcU  me  this  one  thing  ? 

Um.  What  is't  ?  if  it  be  no  great  matter 
whether  I  do  or  no,  perhaps  I  will. 

Ura.  Yes,  fcth,*  'tis  matter. 

Um.  And  what  is't  ? 

Ura,  I  pray  you, 
Let  me  know  whair  the  prince  my  brother  is. 

Um.  I'faith,  you  shan  be  hanged  first !  Is 
your  mother  so  foolish  to  think  your  good  grace 
can  sift  it  out  of  me  ? 

Ura.  If  you  have  any  mercy  left  i'  you 
To  a  poor  wench,  tell  me  ! 

Um.  Why,  wouldst  not  thou  have  thy  brains 
beat  out  for  this,  to  follow  thy  mother's  steps 
so  young  r 

Ura.  But,  believe  me,  she  knows  none  of  this. 

Um.  Believe  you !  why,  do  you  think  I  never 
had  ydts  ?  or  that  I  am  run  out  of  them  ?  how 
should  it  belong  to  you  to  know,  if  I  could  tell  ? 

Ura.  Why,  I  will  tell  you ;  and,  if  I  speak 
false. 
Let  the  devil  ^  ha'  me  !     Yondcr's  a  bad  man, 
Come  from  a  tyrant '  to  my  mother,  and  what 

name 
They  ha'  for  him,  good  fcth,  I  cannot  tell. 

Um,  An  ambassador  ? 

Ura,  That's  it :  but  he  would  carry  me  away 
And  have  me  marry  his  master ;  and  I'll  day 
Ere  I  will  ha'  him. 


s  jfn  jSpartment  m  tks  Palace]  Weber  marked  tbli  leene, 
**%  Street^"  —  wrongly,  u  the  second  speech  shews. 

T  Oodi]  Altered  by  Seward  and  Weber  to  "  God.** 

ft  fetk]  Here  (and  onl^  in  this  speech  of  Unnia)  tht  oU 
edfi.  agree  in  reading  "  faith." 

«  deva]  Altered  by  Seward  to  "  de*U  j"  and  so  his  106- 
cessor«. 

T  torant]  The  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber  printed  **  tajr- 
rant,"  wiui  4to.  1(>35 ;  but  even  that  4to.  in  the 
speech  of  Urania  in  this  i 
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lam.    But  what's  thb  to  knowing  where  the  ' 
prince  is?  I 

Ura,  Yes ;  for  you  know  all  my  mother  does    ' 
Agen  the  pnnce,  is  but  to  ma'  me  great.  | 

lam.  Pray  —  I  know  that  too  well  —  what 
ten?'  ! 

Ura.  Why,  I  would  go  to  the  good  marquis  , 
my  brother,  | 

And  put  myBclf  into  his  hands,  that  so  i 

He  may  preserve  himself. 

lam.  Oh,  that  thou  hadst  no  seed  of  thy 
mother  in  thee,  and  couldst  mean  this  now  ! 

Ura,  Why.  feth,«  I  do  ; 
Would  I  might  never  stir  more,  if  I  do  not ! 

lam,  I  shall  prove  a  ridiculous  fool,  I'll  be 
damned  else :  hang  me,  if  I  do  not  half  believe 
thee. 

Ura,  By  my  troth,  you  may. 

lam.  By  my  troth,  I  do  :  I  know  I'm  an  ass 
for't,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

Ura,  And  won  you  tell  mo,  then  ? 

lam.  Yes,  faith,  will  I,  or  any  thing  else  i'  the 
world  ;  for  I  think  thou  art  as  good  a  creature 
as  ever  was  bom. 

Ura,   But  ail  go  i'  this  lad's  reparrol ;  ^  but 
you  mun  help  me 
To  silver. 

lam.  Help  thee !  why,  the  pox  take  him  that 
will  not  help  thee  to  any  thing  i'  the  world ! 
I'll  help  thee  to  money,  wid  I'll  do't  presently 
too :  and  yet,  soul,  if  you  should  play  the  scur- 
vy, harlotry,  little  pocky  baggage  now,  and 
cozen  me,  what  then  ? 

Ura,  Why,  an  I  do,  would  I  might  ne'er  see 
day  again ! 

lam.  Nay,  by  this  light,  I  do  not  think  thou 
wilt :  I'll  presently  provide  thee  money  and  a 
letter.  '  [Exit, 

Ura,  Ay,  but  I'll  ne'er  deliver  it. 
When  I  have  found  my  brother,  I  will  beg 
To  servo  him ;  but  he'  shall  never  know  who  I 

am ; 
For  he  must  hate  me  then  for  my  bad  mother  : 
I'll  say  I  am  a  country  lad  that  want  a  service. 
And  have  stray 'd  on  him  by  chance,  lest  he  dis- 
cover me. 
I  know  I  must  not  live  long  ;  but  that  taime 
I  ha'  to  spend  shall  be  in  6cr\'ing  him  : 
And,  though  my  mother  seek  to  take  his  life 

away, 
In  ai  *  day  my  brother  shall  be  taught 
That  I  was  ever  good,  though  she  were  naught. 

[lixU, 

SCENE  II.  —  Another  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Bacua  atid  Timantus. 

Bacha.  Hun  awav !  the  devil  be  her  guide  ! 

Tim.  Faith,  she  s  gone :  there's  a  letter ;  I 
found  it  in  her  pocket.  [Givea  letter  to  Bacua, 
who  roada  it.]  —  Would  I  were  with  her  !  she's 


1  ten]  The  4to.  of  163S  has  "  then  ; "  and  00  the  modem 
editon.  iHinenuB  ifl  still  mocking  Urania,  being  not  yet 
convinced  of  her  sincerity. 

9  ftth\  Altered  by  Seward  and  the  Editors  of  1778  to 
••  ifotb.'' 

»  rmorrtV]  Seward  gave,  with  the  folio  of  1679,««  appiirel." 

4|^*«L«.oiie."    ia.1778. 


a  handsome  lady:  a  plague  upon  my  bashfdl-- 
nes8  !     I  had  bobbed  her  long  ago  else.    [Aside. 
DaclM.  AVhat  a  base  whore  is  this,  that,  after 
all 
My  ways  for  her  advancement,  shoul  1  so  poorly 
Make  virtue  her  undoer,  and  choose  this  time. 
The  king  being  deadly  sick,  and  I  intending 
A  present  marriage  with  some  foreign  prince. 
To  strengthen  and  secure  myself  !     She  writes 

here. 
Like  a  wLse  gentlewoman,  she  will  not  stay ; 
And  the  example  of  her  dear  brother  makes  her 
Fear  herself,*  to  whom  she  means  to  fly. 
Tim.  Why,  who  can  help  it  ? 
Bacha.   Now  poverty  and  lechery,  which  is 
thy  end, 
Rot  thee,  where'er  thou  goest,  with  all  thy  good- 
ness ! 
Tim.    By'r  lady,  they'll  bruise  her,  an  she 
were  of  brass !     1  am  sure  they'll  break  stone 
walls  :  I  have  had  experience  of  them  both,  and 
they  have  made  me  desperate.     But  there's  a 
messenger,  madam,  come  from  the  prince  with 
a  letter  to  Ismenus,  who  by  him  returns  an  an- 
swer. 

Bacha.  This  comes  as  pat  as  wishes.    Thou 
shalt  presently 
Away,  Timantus. 

Tim.  Whither,  madam  ? 
Bacha.  To  the  prince  ;  and  take  the  messen- 
ger for  guide. 
Tim.  What  shall  I  do  there  ?    I  have  done  too 
much  mischief  to  be  believed  again ;  or,  indeed, 
to  scape  with  my  head  on  my  back,  if  I  be  once 
known. 

Baclia.  Thou  art  a  weak  shallow  fool !     Get 
thee  a  disguise ; 
And  withal,  when  thou  com'st  before  him,  have 

a  letter 
Feign'd  to  deliver  him  ;  and  then,  as  thou 
Hast  ever  hope  of  goodness  by  me  or  after  me. 
Strike   one   home-stroke    that  shall  not  need 

another ! 
Dar'st  thou  ?  speak,  dar'st  thou  ?     If  thou  jGedl- 

est  off, 
Go,  be  a  rogue  ^  again,  and  lie  and  pandar 
To  procure  thy  meat !     Dar'st  thou  ?  speak  to 
me. 
Tin^.    Sure,  I  shall  never  walk  when  I  am 
dead,  I  have  no  spirit.     Madam,  I'll  be  drunk, 
but  I'll  do  it;  that's  all  my  refuge. 
Bacha.  Away  !  no  more,  then. 

[Exit  Timantus. 
I'll  raise  an  army  whilst  the  king  yet  lives. 
If  all  the  means  and  power  I  have  can  do  it ; 
I  cannot  tell. 

Eiiicr  IsMENL's,  DoRiALUs,  Agexor,  and  Nistjs. 
lam.  Are  you  inventing  still  r  we'll  ease  your 

studies. 
Baclta,  Why,  how  now,  saucy  lords? 


*  jr«ir  lurgt^  "  Seward  reads,  '/««r  for  *«r*e(f  ;*  but  tiM 
text  is  eood  sense,  acrnrdtng  to  tJie  idiom  prevailing  in  our 
authors'  time."  Ed.  1778.  See  note,  p.  299.  —The  editon 
of  1778  and  Weber  take  "  her  "  from  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding line,  and  place  it  at  the  bceinning  of  this,  forgetting 
that  "  fenr  "  was  often  used  as  a  dissyllable. 

ti  roiruf]  **  Means  here  a  beggar,  as  it  ftequently  dots  in 
these  plays.'*    MAtoit. 
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•     lam.  Nay,  I'll  shake  you ;  yes,  devil,  I  will 
shake  you ! 

Bacha.  Do  not  you  know  me,  lords  ? 

Nisua.  Yes,  deadly  sin,  wo  know  you  :  would 
wo  did  not ! 

lam.  Do  you  hear,  whore?  a  plague  o'  God 
upon  thee  ! 
The  duke  is  dead. 

Bacha,  Dead! 

Ism.  Ay,  wildfire  and  brimstone  take  thee ! 
good  man,  he  is  dead,  and  past  those  miseries, 
which  thou,  salt  infection,  like  a  disease,'  flung- 
est  upon  hi.s  head.     Dost  thou  hear  r  an  'twere 
not  more  respect  to  womanhood  in  general  than 
thee,  because  I  had  a  mother,  —  who,  I  will  not 
say  she  was  good,  she  lived  so  near  thy  time,  — 
I  would  have  thee,  in  vengeance  of  this  man. 
Whose  peace  is  made  in  heaven  by  this  time, 
Tied  to  a  post,  and  dried  i*  the  sun,  and  after 
Carried  about,  and  shewn  at  fairs  for  money. 
With  a  long  story  of  the  devil  thy  father, 
That  taught  thee  to  be  wliorish,  envious,  bloody ! 

Bacha.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ism.  You  fleering  harlot,  1*11  have  a  horse  to 
leap  thee,  and  thy  base  issue  shall  carry  sump- 
ters.* — Come,  lords,  bring  her  along:  we'll  to 
the  prince  all,  where  her  hell-hood  shall  wait 
his  censure ;  —  and  if  he  spare  thee,  she-goat, 
may  he  lie  with  thee  again  I  and  beside,  mayst 
thou  lay  upon  him  some  nasty  foul  disease,  that 
hate  still  follows,  and  his  end  a  dry  ditch  ! 
Lead,. you  corrupted  whore,  or  I'll  draw  a  goad 
shall  make  you  skip  :  away  to  the  prince  ! 

Bacha.  Ha,  hn,  ha  ! 
I  hope  yet  I  shall  come  too  late  to  find  him. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   III.  —  Temple  of  Cupid. 
Cornets  tcUhin.     Cupid  descends. 
Cupid.  The  time  now  of  my  revenge  *  draws 
near; 
Nor  shall  it  lessen,  as  I  am  a  god. 
With  all  the  cries  and  prayers  that  have  been. 
And  those  that  be  to  come,  though  they  be  in- 
finite 
In  need  and  number.  [Aacends. 

SCENE  IV.  —  A  Foreat,  with  a  cave  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Enter  Leucippus,  and  Urakia  *  in  boy* a  clothea. 
Leuc.  Alas,  poor  boy,  why  dost  thou  follow 
mc? 


1  infection^  like  a  disease]  Old  ed».j  "  in/re/um-likc,  like  a 
disease."  "  The  redn plication  of  like  in  evidenlty  accidental, 
but  the  modem  editions!  not  only  retain  it,  but  introduce 
■DOtber  tMuu."    Weber. 

s  swmpttTs]  I.  e.  pack8,  baf^pngc,  burdens.  Nire*  (Oloss. 
in  V.)  citing  the  present  imnsage,  nays,  "  I  fancy  it  [fumpter\ 
originally  I'neant  the  i»annior,  or  bni^ket,  which  the  fumpter- 
karse  carried."  Coles  ha;*  '•  A  Huiupter-<(addle,  flagma." 
Diet.  —  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wlH>le  of  this  and  of  the 
preceding  ctpeoch  of  iMuenus  would  run  into  regular  blank 
vertM,  if  we  pussesned  an  uncornipted  text. 

»  oiy  revenge]  Cly.  "  my  full  rrvenge »» ?  —  In  the  old  eda. 
this  Kpeech  it  placed  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

*  and  Urahia]  The  old  cdi*.  add,  '*  Lendppw  »Hk  a 
bloody  AamOHtrdUi/,  —  a  direction  intended  fur  the  performer 
of  that  part,  wbo  waK  to  have  a  bloiKlv  handkerchief  ready 
to  bo  displayed  when  Urania  should  l>o  stabbed. 


I  What  canst  thou  hope  for  ?  I  am  poor  as  thou 
art. 
Ura.  In  good  fcth,  I  shall  be  wecl  and  rich 
enough, 
If  you  will  love  mc,  and  not  put  me  from 
you 
Leuc.  Why  dost  thou  choose  out  me,  boy,  to 
undo  thee  ? 
Alas,  for  pity,  take  another  master, 
That  may  be  able  to  deserve  thy  love, 
In  breeding  thee  hereafter  !     Me  thou  know'st 

not 
More   than    my  misery  ;   and  therefore  canst 

not 
Look  for  rewards  at  my  hands :  would  I  were 

able, 
My  pretty  knave,  to  do  thee  any  kindness ! 
Truly,  good  boy,  I  would,  upon  my  faith  : 
Thy  harmless  innocence  moves  me  at  heart 
Wilt   thou    go  save  thyself?    why  dost  thou 

weep  } 
Alas,  I  do  not  chide  thee  ! 

tya.  I  cannot  tell ; 
If  I  go  from  you,  sir,  I  shall  ne'er  dawn  *  day 

more  : 
Pray,  if  you  can  —  I  will  be  true  to  you  — 
Let  me  wait  on  you.     If  I  were  a  man, 
I  I  would  fight  for  you  : 

Sure,  you  have  some  ill-willers ;  I  would  slay 
I  'em. 

Leuc.  Such  harmless  souls  are  ever  prophets. 
Well, 
I  take  thy  wish,  thou  shalt  bo  with  me  still : 
But,  prithee,  eat,  then,*  my  good  boy ;  thou 

wilt  die,  * 
My  child,  if  thou  fast  one  day  more ;  this  four 

days 
Thou  hast  tasted  nothing  :  go  into  the  cave. 
And  eat ;  thou  shalt  find  something  for  theo,^ 
To  bring  thy  blood  again  and  thy  fair  colour. 
Ura.  I  cannot  eat,  God  thank  you  !  but  I'll 

eat  to-morrow. 
Leuc.  lliou'lt  be  dead  by  that  time. 
Ura.  I  should  be  well  then  ;  for  you  will  not 

love  me. 
Leuc.  Indeed,  I  will.  — 
This  is  the  prettiest  passion  that  e'er  I  felt  yet !  — 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  earnestly  upon  mo  r 
Ura.  You  have  fair  eyes,  master. 
Leitc.  Sure,  the  boy  dotes  !  — 
Why  dost  thou  sigh,  my  child  ? 

Ura.  To  think  that  such 
A  fine  man  should  live,  and  no  gay  lady  love 
him. 
Leuc.  Thou  wilt  love  me  ? 
Ura.  Yes,  sure,  till  I  die  ; 
And  when  I  am  in  heaven,  I'll  e'en  wish  for 
you. 
Leuc.  And  I'll  come  to  thee,  boy.    This  is  a 
love 
I  never  yet  heard  teU  oft  —  Come,   thou  art 

sleepy,  child ; 
po  in,  and  I'll  sit  with  thee.  —  Heaven,  what 
portends  this  r 


»  davcn]  Seward  and  the  Editors  of  1778  print  "  draw.** 
«  thru]  So  the  fir»t  4tu.    Omitted  in  oUier  eda.  j  and  hf 
the  ni'jdprn  editors. 
7  for  thee]  Seward,  for  the  metro,  printed  "fartkes  tbcrt.** 
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Ura,  You  are  sad,  but  I  am  not  sleepy  :  would 
I  could 
Do  aught  to  make  you  merry  !  shall  I  sing  ? 
Leitc,  If  thou  wilt,  good  boy.     Alas,  my  boy, 
that  thou 
Shouldst  comfort  mc,  and  art  far  worse  than  I ! 

Enter  Timantus  disguised. 

Ura,  La,  master,  there's  one  !  look  to  your- 
self! » 

Leuc,  "What  art  thou  that  in  [to]  this  dismal 
place, 
Which  nothing  could  find  out  but  misery, 
Thus  boldly  stcp'st  ?     Comfort  was  never  hero  ; 
Here  is  no  food,  nor  beds,  nor  any  house 
Built  by  a  better  architect  than  beasts ; 
And  ere  you  get  a  dwelling  from  one  of  them. 
You  must  fight  for  it :  if  you  conquer  him, 
He  is  your  meat ;  if  not,  you  must  be  his. 

Tim,  I  come  to  you  (for,  if  I  not  mistake, 
You    arc    the  prince)  from    that    most   noble 

lord 
Ismenus,  with  a  letter.  [Gives  lett4ir. 

Ura,  Alas,  I  fear 
I  shall  be  discover'd  now  !  [Aside. 

Leiic,  Now  I  feel 
Myself  the  poorest  of  all  mortal  things: 
AVhore  is  he  that  receives  such  courtesies 
But  he  has  means  to  shew  his  gratefulness 
Some  way  or  other  ?     I  have  none  at  all ; 
I  know  not  how  to  speak  so  much  as  well 
Of  thee,  but  to  these  trees. 

Tim.  His  letters  speak  him,  sir. 

[While  Leucippus  opens  the  htfert  Timan- 
tus runs  at  him  ;  Urania  rushes  between^ 
and  receives  the  wound. 

Ura.  Gods  keep  him  but  from  knowing  me 
till  I  die  !  » 
Aye  me,  sure,  I  cannot  live  a  day  !  — 
Oh,  thou  foul  traitor  !  —  How  do  you,  master  ? 

Lettc.  How  dost  thou,  my  child  ?  —  Alas,  look 
on  this  ! 
It  may  make  thee  repentant,  to  behold 
Those  innocent   drops   that   thou   hast   drawn 
from  thence. 

Ura,  'Tis  nothing,  sir,  an  you  be  well. 

Tim.  Oh,  pardon  me  ! 

[Kneels  and  discovers  himself. 
Know  you  mc  now,  sir  r 

Lcuc,  How  couldst  thou  find  me  out  r 

Tim,  We  intercepted 
A  letter  from  Ismenus,  and  the  bearer 
Directed  me. 

Leuc.  Stand  up,  Timantus,  boldly.  [Tim.  7ises. 
The  world  conceives  that  thou  art  guilty 
Of  divers  treasons  to  the  state  and  me : 
But,  oh,  far  be  it  from  the  innocence 
Of  a  just  man,  to  give  a  traitor  death 
Without  a  trial !     Hero  thy  ^  country  is  not 
To  purge  thee  or  condemn  thee  ;  therefore, 


1  ymirsel/]  The  fii>t  4to.,  ''your  sen." 
a  Ootls  keep  him  but  from  knowoig  me  tUildie]  MasoiA 
correction.    Old  eils., 

"  OofU  keep  nu>  but  from  knowina^  hirii  till  I  iie.^  " 
In  the  old  «l«*.  ol  PhiUuter  (see  p.  18G)  there  is  a  similar 
error. 

•  «Ay]  So  the  ^m  4ta    Other  edu.  "Uie:"  and  so  the 
modem  editors. 


j  (A  nobler  trial  *  than  thou  dost  deserve, 
1  Rather  than  none  at  all,)  here  I  accuMe  thee, 
I  Before  the  face  of  Heaven,  to  be  a  traitor 
Both  to  the  duke  my  father  and  to  me, 
And  the  whole  land.      Speak ;  is  it  so,  or  no  ? 
Tim.  'Tis  true,  sir  :  pardon  me  ! 
Leuc.  Take  heed,  Timantus, 
How  thou  dost  cast  away  thyself :  I  must 
Proceed  to  execution  hastUy 
If  thou  confess  it.     Speak  once  again ;  is't  bo, 
or  no  r 
Tim.  I  am  not  guilty,  sir. 
Leuc.  Gods  and  thy  sword 
Accjuit  thee  !  here  it  is.  [Delivers  him  hit  twortL 

Tim.  1  will  not  use 
Any  violence  against  your  highness. 

Leuc.  At  thy  peril,  then  ! 
For  this  must  be  thy  trial ;  and  from  henceforth 
Look  to  thyself ! 

Tim.  1  do  beseech  you,  sir, 
Let  me  not  fight.  [Kneels. 

I^uc.  Up,  up  again,  Timantus  !  jTiM.  rises. 
There  is  no  way  but  this,  believe  me.  riow,  if  — 
[As  Leucippus  turns  aside,  Timantus  runs 
of  him.^ 
Fie,  fie,  Timantus  !  is  there  no  usage  can 
Kccover  thee  from  baseness  ?  Wert  thou  longer 
To  converse  with  men,  I  would  have  chid  thee 

for  this. 
Be  all  thy  faults  forgiven  ! 

[They fight;  TDih.ifTU9 fcUls. 
Tim.  Oh,  spare  me,  sir !    I  am  not  fit  for 

death. 
Leuc.  I  think  thou  art  not ;  yet,  trust  me,  fit- 
ter than 
For  life.     Yet  tell  me,  ere  thy  breath  be  gone, 
Knowest  of  any  other  plots  against  mc  ? 
Tim.  Of  none. 
Leuc.  What  course  wouldst  thou  have  taken, 

when  thou  hadst  killed  me  ? 
Tim.  I  would  have  ta'en  your  page,  and  mar- 
ried her. 
Leuc.  What  page  ? 

Tim.  Your  boy  there [Dies. 

Leuc.  Is  he  fain  mad  in  death  ?  what  does  he 

mean  r  [Ueania  stooons. 

Some  good  god  help  thee  at  the  worst !  —  How 

dost  thou  r 
Let  not  thy  misery  vex  me ;  thou  shalt  have 
What  thy  poor  heart  can  wish  :  I  am  a  prince, 
And  I  will  keep  thee  in  the  gayest  clothes, 


*  therefore^ 

(A  nobler  trials  &C.1  *»  Seward  reads  [and  is  followed  by 
the  Ediiora  of  1778], 

*  therefore  take 

A  nobler  trial,*  &c 
But  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  addition,  if  we  substitute  a 
comma  for  a  colon  [which  the  two  precedins:  editions  have] 
after  the  words  '  at  all,'  an  Mason  directs,  and  place  the  pa- 
rcnthe^e8  as  in  the  text."  Weoer.  This  gives  a  sense  to 
the  pn5:<age  ;  but,  an  the  play  is  corrupt  throughout,  the  ktsa 
of  a  word  may  be  suspected  here. 

s  .^H  Leucippus  turns  tuide^  TimantHf  rurut  at  turn]  In  this 

suiKc-dircction  (which  I   have  >liKhtly  altered)  the  words 

"  turns  aitiJe  "  are  probably  to  l>e  undcr«itood  of  the  prince 

resuming  bin  poi^ition  fur  the  Heht.    The  stage-directions 

I  wliich  the  mo«1orn  editur^  have  added  to  t\m  scene  are  altc»- 

i  golher  wrong :  they  were  not  aware  that  here  (as  often 

ei-ctiwhero)  the  xtaf^e-directions  of  the  old  ed^.  are  pieced 

I  much  too  earfy^  —  bemg  merely  notices  to  the  performen,— 

I  to  warn  them  to  be  in  readiness. 
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And  the  finest  things  that  ever  pretty  boy 
Had  giren  him. 

Ura,  I  know  you  well  enough ; 
Feth,  I  am  dying ;  and  now  you  know  all  too. 

Lntc,  But  stir  up  thyself :  look  what  a  jewel 
hero  is, 
See  how  it  glisters  !  what  a  pretty  show 
Will  this  make  in  thy  little  ear !  ha,  speak  ! 
Eat  but  a  bit,  and  t^e  it. 

Ura,  Do  you  not  know  me  ? 

Letic.  I  prithee,  mind  thy  health :  why,  that's 
well  said ;  * 
My  good  boy,  smile  still. 

Ura.  I  shall  smile  till  death. 
An  I  se3  ^'>u.    I  am  Urania, 
Your  sister-in-law. 

Leuc,  How! 

Ura,  I  am  Urania. 

Leuc.   Dulncss  did   seize  me;  now  I  know 
thee  well : 
Alas,  why  cam'st  thou  hither  ? 

Ura.  Feth,  for  love  : 
I  would  not  let  you  know  till  I  was  dying ; 
For  ;  ou  could  not  love  me,  my  mother  was  so 
naught.  [Dies. 

Leuc,  I  will  love  thee,  or  any  thing !  what, 
wilt  thou 
Leayo  me  as  soon  as  I  know  thee  ?  speak  one 

word  to  me !  — 
Alas,  she's  past  it !  she  will  ne'er  speak  more.  — 
What  noise  is  that  ?  it  is  no  matter  who 
Comes  on  me  now. 

Enter  Ismenus,  Dorialus,  Agenob,  and  Nisus, 
bringing  in  Bacha. 

What  worse  than  mad  are  you 
That  seek  out  sorrows  ?  if  you  love  delights. 
Begone  from  hence  ! 

lim.  Sir,  for  you  we  come. 
As  soldiers,  to  revenge  the  wrongs  you  have 

suffer' d 
Under  this  naughty  creature :    what  shall  be 

done  with  her  ? 
Say ;  I  am  ready. 

Leuc,  Leave  her  to  Heaven,  brave  cousin ; ' 
They  shall  tell  her  how  she  has  sinn'd  against 

'em: 
My  hand  shall  never  be  stain'd  with  such  base 

blood.  — 
live,  wicked  mother  !  that  reverend  title  be 
Your  pardon  !  for  I  \n\l  use  no  extremity 
Against  you,  but  leave  you  to  Heaven. 

Bacha.    Hell  take  you  all !  or,  if  there  be  a 

place 
Of  torment  that  exceeds  that,  get  you  thither ! 
And,  till  the  devils  have  you,  may  your  lives 
Be  one  continued  plague,  and  such  a  one 


1  well  taid]  See  note,  p.  300. 

«  Leace  her  to  Heavaiy  brave  eousUj  &.C.]  With  tlii« 
■peech  (which  ia  no  doubt  somewhat  corrupted)  Seward 
took  his  ygual  libertie«,  inserting  "And  '*  at  the  beilinninc  of 
the  aecood  line,  and  throwing  out  "  for  "  in  the  fifth.  The 
following  arrangement  would  hardly  be  an  improvement ; 

"  IjtKwe  her  to  Heaven,  bravo  counin :  they  shall  tell  her 
How  she  has  sinn'd  againot  'em  ;  my  hand  shall  never 
Be  stain'd  with  such  bajcc  blood.  —  Live,  wicked  mother ! 
That  reverend  title  be  your  panion  !  fur 
I  will  use  DO  extremity  agamst  you, 
But  leave  joq  to  Heaven." 


That  knows  no  friends  nor  ending!    may  all 

ages 
That  shall  succeed  curse  you,  as  I  do !  and, 
If  it  be  possible,  I  ask  it  Heaven, 
That  your  base  issues  may  be  ever  monsters, 
That  must,  for  shame  of  nature  and  succession, 
Be  drown'd  like  dogs !     Would  I  had  breath  to 
poison  •  you ! 
Leuc,  Would  you  had  lovo  within  you  and 
such  grief 
As  might  become  a  mother  !     Look  you  there  ! 
Know  you  that  face  ?  that  was  Urania ; 
These  are  the  fruits  of  those  unhappy  mothers 
That  labour  with  such  horrid  births  as  you  do  : 
If  you  can  weep,  there's  cause ;  poor  innocent, 
Your  wickedness  has  kill'd  her ;  I'll  weep  for 
you. 
Ism,  Monstrous  woman  !  Mars  would  weep  at 
this,  \ 

And  yet  she  cannot. 
Leuc,  Here  lies  your  minion  too,  slain  by  my 
hand : 
I  will  not  say  you  are  the  cause  ;  yet  certain, 
I  know  you  were  to  blame :  the  gods  forgive 
you! 
lam.  See,  she  stands  as  if  she  were  inventing 
Some  new  destruction  for  the  world. 

Leuc.  Ismenus, 
Thou  art  welcome  yet  to  my  sad  company. 
Ism.  I  come  to  make  you  somewhat  sadder, 

sir. 
Leuc.  You  cannot ;   I  am  at  the  height  al- 
ready. 
Ism.  Your  father's  dead. 
Lettc.  I  thought  so  ;  Heaven  be  with  him  !  — 
Oh,  woman,  woman,  weep  now  or  never !  thou 
Hast  made  more  sorrows  than  we  have  eyes  to 
utter. 
Bacha.    Now  let  heaven  fall !    I  am  at  the 
worst  of  evils ; 
A  thing  80  miserably  wretched,*  that  every 

thing. 
The  last  of  human  comforts,  hath  left  mo  ! 
I  will  not  be  so  base  and  cold  to  live, 
And  wait  the  mercies  of  these  men  I  hate  : 
No,  'tLs  just  I  die,  since  Fortune  hath  left  me. 
My  steep  ^  descent  attends  me.  Hand,  strike  thou 

home! 
I  have  soul  enough  to  guide :  and  let  all  know, 
As  I  stood  *  a  queen,  the  same  I  will  fiedl, 
And  one  with  mo  ! 

[Stabs  Leucifpvs,  and  then  henelf, 
Leuc.  Oh! 

Ism,  How  do  you,  sir  ?  ■ 
Leuc.    Nearer  my  health  than  I  think  any 
here : 
My  tongue  begins  to  falter.    What  is  man ! 


3  poitm]  So  4ta  1635.     Other  eda.  <*  please ;  *>  which 
Seward  gave. 

4  jS  thing  so  mijteraMy  wretched j  &c]  Seward  printed,— 
"  jS  thing  so  miserably  vfretehed^  that 

Eeery  things  even  the  last  qf  huvMM  comforts,**  ice. 
The  pasMgo  is  corrupted.     The  aense  seems  to  require 
something  like  this, — 

*<  j9  thing  so  miserably  wretched,  that  even  hope,"  Slc 

5  fterp]  Theobald's  and  Sympson's  correction.    Old  eds., 
»'8tep." 

0  jlsl  stood]  Seward,  for  the  metre,  printed  **Jis  /bavs 
stood.** 
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Or  who  would  bo  one,  when  he  sees  a  poor 
Weak  woman  can  in  an  instant  make  him  none  I 

Dor.  She  is  dead  already. 

hm.  Let  her  be  damn*d  already,  as  she  is  ! 
Post  all  for  surgeons  ! 

Louc,  Let  not  a  man  stir ;  for  I  am  but  dead. 
I  have  some  few  words  which  I  would  have  you 

hear, 
And  am  a&aid  I  shall  want  breath  to  speak 

*em. 
First  to  you,  my  lords  :  you  know  Ismcnus  is 
"Undoubtedly  *  heir  of  Lycia ;  I  do  beseech  you 

all. 
When  I  am  dead,  to  shew  your  duties  to  him. 

Dor,     ) 

Age,     >  We  vow  to  do*t. 

NUua.) 

Lguc,  I  thank  you.  — Next  to  you. 
Cousin  Ismenus,  that  shall  be  the  duke  : 
I  pray  you,  let  the  broken  imag;e[8] 
Of  Cupid  be  re-editied ;  I  know 
All  this  is  done  by  him. 

Jtm,  It  shall  be  so. 


1  UndouHedif]  The  modem  editon  print  < 
^  and  so  perbapd  the  author  wrote. 


Uadoubted,** 


Leue,  Last,  I  beseech  you  that  my  mother-in- 
law 
May  have  a  burial  according  to  — ^  [JDuf. 

J$m.  To  what,  sir  ? 

Dor.  There  is  a  full  point ! 

Jsm,  I  will  interpret  for  him :  she  shall  hare 
Burial  according  to  her  own  deserts, 
With  dogs. 

Dor.  I  would  your  majesty  would  haste 
For  settling  of  the  people. 

Ism.  I  am  ready.  — 
Agenor,  go,  and  let '  the  trumpets  sound 
Some  mournful  thing,  whilst  we  convey  the 

body 
Of  this  unhappy  prince  unto  the  court, 
And  of  that  virtuous  virgin  to  a  grave ; 
But  drag  her  to  a  ditch,  where  let  her  lie 
Accurs'd  whil.st  woman  '  has  a  memory ! 

[Exeunt, 

s  Iflm.  /  am  rrad^.  — 
Jigcnor^  eOf  and  let,  4tc.]  So  the  flnt  4to.  Other  eds. 
make  ^'Jij^fubr  "  the  prefix  to  **  Go,  and  let,"  Itc. ;  and  »o 
the  modem  editura,  —  who,  though  they  btd  not  eeen  the 
first  4to.,  wifhx  ceruinly  to  have  perceived  that  thia  speech 
did  not  belung  tu  Agenor. 

<  woman]  The  correction  of  Heath,  Jlf&  MUu,    Old  edn 
"  one  man ; "  and  ao  the  nodem  editon. 


THE    MASQUE    OF    THE    INNER-TEMPLE    AND 
GRAY'S  INN. 


TVu  Masqte  uf  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grayrg  Inne :  Orayes  Inne  ami  the  Inner  Temple^  presented  bfjbre  kis  MaieMie,  tkt 
Queene:/  MaieMe^  the  Prince.^  Count  Palatine  and  the  Ladg  Elizabeth  thrir  Uis[hnesseit^  in  the  Banquetting  hotue  at  fVhite-katt 
on  Satarday  the  ticentieth  day  qf  Februarie,  IGJ'J.  At  Lokdon^  Imprinted  by  F.  K.  for  Qeorge  ^orionj  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
kin  shoppej  neere  Temple-bar.    4to.  n.  d. 

The  Ma<ke  of  the  Orntlemen  of  Orayea-Inne^  and  the  Inner-Temple ^  Performed  before  the  King  m  tke  BoMqueting-kauM 
at  fVfutc-hall^  at  tke  marriage  of  the  lUwtriouM  Frederick  and  Elizabeth^  Prinze  and  Princeate  PaUUute  f^f  CA«  iZArne.  Writtmk 
by  Francis  Beamont  OentUmant  in  the  folitw  of  1G47,  1079. 

Also  in  Beaumont's  Poemn^  1653,  8vo. 

In  all  edi).,  except  the  4to.,  the  Masque  is  curtailed  of  the  Dedication  and  descriptive  portion!. 


This  masque  was  tlie  unanistod  production  of  Beanmnnr. 

"  The  marriage  of  the  Count  Palatine  of  tlieRiune  with  the  I^dy  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  James  I.,  was  celebrated  on 
Valontine'fi  Day,  in  tJie  year  1G13  [161*2-13].  "^he  iSla-ique  then  exhibited  by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Inner- 
Templo  \\n»  performed  with  much  splendour  and  niagniticeiice,  and  .it  n  great  expcnMo  to  both  those  Societiei«.  In  Dug- 
dale'it  Oriijines  Juridiciales,  1671,  p.  '28ti,  wo  Hnd  the  fullowioK  nrcoiintx  of  the  charges  attending  this  representation, 
extracted  tnun  the  records  of  each  Suciety :  *  Grai/.i  Inn.  In  tlie  10th  of  King  Jame'*,  the  Gentlemen  of  this  house  were 
(together  with  those  uf  the  other  Inncs  of  Court)  Actors  in  that  great  Ma^k  at  White-hall,  at  the  marriage  of  tlie  Kingi 
eldest  dauehter  unto  Frederick  Count  Palatine  uf  the  Khciie  :  the  charge  in  apparcll  for  the  Actors  in  which  ma^k  was 
supported  by  the  ti^ticiety  ;  the  Reader.4  l>eing  each  man  lutsessed  at  4/.,  the  Ancients,  and  such  as  at  that  time  were  to  be 
called  Ancicnti,  at  Ql.  I(Xf.  a  piece,  the  BarriAters  at  '21.  a  man,  and  the  Students  at  SOs.  ,*  out  of  which  so  much  was  to  bo 
taken  as  the  Inner-Temple  did  then  allow. 

*  Which  being  performed^  there  was  an  Order  made,  18  Mail  then  next  following,  that  the  Gentlemen  who  were  Acton 
in  that  Mank  fshould  bring  in  all  their  Maftking  Apparcll,  so  provided  at  the  charge  of  tlie  Uo«ise.' "    Rsed. 

"  In  Winwood's  MemorialM,  (Vol.  III.  p.  435.)  Mr.  John  Chamberlaine,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  successful  repre- 
sentation of  the  maitque  pnwided  by  the  .Middle-Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  pri.iceeds  in  the  following  words  respecting 
that  of  Beaumont:  —  '  But  tJie  next  da^  our  (Cray's  Inn  men  and  the  Inner-Tomple  had  not  the  same  fortune,  though  they 
deserved  no  less  ;  for,  striving  to  vary  ironi  their  rompetitors,  (and  their  device  being  the  marrying  of  the  Thames  to  the 
Rhine,)  thoy  made  choice  to  go  by  water  from  WincheKter-houHe  in  Southwnrk,  with  their  boats  and  barges  exceedingly 
trimed,  and  funli^hed  with  store  of  linhts  tliat  made  a  glorious  nhew,  and  three  |>eale  of  ordinance  at  their  taking  water, 
At  their  passing  by  tlte  Temple,  and  at  their  landing ;  which  pansage  by  water  ccuit  them  bettor  tlicn  30'.)/.  But  when  they 
were  landed  at  the  court,  by  what  miychance  I  know  not,  they  were  feign  tit  return  an  they  went  without  doing  any  thing : 
the  reason  whereof  some  say  was,  becatiAc  the  hnll  wa;*  so  full  that  it  could  not  Ite  avoided,  nor  room  made  for  them,  ana 
moat  of  the  principall  ladyea  that  were  in  the  galleries  to  see  them  land  excluiled.  But  the  mo»t  probable  is,  that  the  king  was 
■o  satiated  and  overwearied  with  watching,  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  so  was  driven  to  put  it  olf  till  Satunlay ; 
when  it  was  very  well  (lerformed  in  the  new  Bankquetting-house,  which,  for  a  kind  of  amends,  was  granted  to  thera, 
though  with  much  repinine  and  contradiction  of  their  emulators.  The  next  day  the  king  made  them  all  a  solemn  nipper 
in  the  new  Marriage-room,  and  used  them  so  well  and  graciously,  that  h^  sent  both  parties  away  well  pleased  with  thii 
great  solemnity.' "'    Wbbkh. 

Bee  also  an  account  ot  the  present  masque  (differing  but  little  from  the  descriptive  portions  of  our  text)  in  Howos's  con- 
tinuation ofStow^sAnnale*,  p.  917.  ed.  1615  j  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlam  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  in  Nichols's  Pnf. 
qf  King  Jameji,  il.  589. 


TO  THE  WORTHY  SIR   FRANCIS  BACON, 

H18     majesty's     solicitor- QENRUAL,     AND    THE  •GRAVE   AND     LEARNED    BENCU    OF    THE    ANCIENTLY- 
ALLIED   HOUSES   OF   OEAY's   INN   AND   THE   INNER-TEMPLE,   THE    INNER-TEMPLE   AND   ORAY';i   INN. 

Ye  that  spared  no  time  nor  travail  in  the  sotting  forth,  ordering,  and  furnishing  of  this 
Masque,  (being  the  first  fruits  of  honour  in  this  kind  which  these  two  societies  have  offered  to  his 
majcHty,)  will  not  think  much  now  to  look  back  upon  the  eifects  of  your  own  care  and  work ;  for 
that,  whereof  the  success  was  then  doubtful,  is  now  happily  performed  and  graciously  accepted ; 
and  that  which  you  were  then  to  tliink  of  in  straits  of  time,  you  may  now  peruse  at  leisure  :  and 
you,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,*  especially,  sm  you  did  then  by  your  countenance  and  loving  affection  ad- 
vance it,  so  let  your  good  word  grace  it  and  defend  it,  which  is  able  to  add  value  to  the  greatest 
and  least  matters. 

1  Sir  FrameU  Baeeit]  In  tlie  letter,  referred  to  above,  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carletoo,  Sir  Francis  Baeoi 
is  called  "  the  diief  contriver  "  of  this  masque. 
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THE  MASQUE    OF  THE  INNER-TEMPLE  AND   GRAY'S    INN,   GRAY'S  INN  AND 

THE  INNER-TEMPLE. 

PRESENTED   BEFORE   HIS   MAJESTY,    THE    QU££N*8   MAJESTY,     ETC 

This  Masque  was  appointed  to  have  been  presented  the  Shrove-Tuesday  before,  at  which  time 
the  masquers,  with  their  attendants,  and  divers  others,  gallant  young  gentlemen  of  both  houses, 
as  their  convoy,  set  forth  from  Winchester-house  (which  was  the  rendezvous)  towards  the  court, 
about  seven  of  the  clock  at  night. 

This  voyage  by  water  was  performed  in  great  triumph  :  the  gentlemen-masquers  being  placed 
by  themselves  in  the  king's  royal  barge,  with  the  rich  furniture  of  state,  and  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  lights,  placed  in  such  order  as  might  make  best  show. 

They  were  attended  with  a  multitude  of  barges  and  gallics,  with  all  variety  of  loud  music,  and 
several  peals  of  ordnance ;  and  led  by  two  admirals. 

Of  this  show  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  take  view,  with  the  prince,  the  Count  Pal- 
atine and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  their  highnesses,  at  the  windows  of  his  privy  gallery,  upon  the  water, 
till  their  landing,  which  was  at  the  ])rivy  stairs  j  where  they  were  most  honourably  received  by 
the  lord-chamberlain,  and  so  conducted  to  the  vestry. 

The  hall  was  by  that  time  filled  with  company  of  very  good  fashion,  but  yet  so  as  a  very  great 
number  of  principal  ladies  and  other  noble  persons  were  not  yet  come  in,  whereby  it  was  foreseen 
that  the  room  would  be  so  scanted  as  might  have  been  inconvenient ;  and  thereupon  his  majesty 
was  most  graciously  pleased,  with  the  consent  of  the  gentlemen-masquers,  to  put  off  the  night 
until  Saturday  following,  with  this  special  favour  and  privilege,  that  there  should  be  no  let  ^  as  to 
the  outward  ceremony  of  magnificence  until  that  time. 

At  the  day  that  it  was  presented,  there  was  a  choice  room  reserved  for  the  gentlemen  of  both 
their  houjues,  who,  coming  in  troop  about  seven  of  the  clock,  received  that  special  honour  and 
noble  favour,  as  to  be  brought  to  their  places  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
Lord-Privy  Seal. 


THE  DEVICE  OR  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  ]MASQUE. 


Jupiter  and  Juno,  willing  to  do  honour  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  tuxt  fanwus  rivers  Thanicsis  and 
Rhine,  employ  their  messengers  secerally.  Mer- 
cury and  Iris,  for  that  purpose.  They  rwet  and 
contend:  then  Mercury,  for  his  part,  brings  forth 
an  anti-masque  *  all  (^spirits  or  divine  natures  ; 
hut  yet  not  of  one  kind  or  livery  {because  that  had 
been  so  much  in  use  heretofore),  but,  as  it  were, 
in  consort,  like  to  broken  music :  and,  2>reserving 
the  propriety  of  the  device,  — for  that  rivers  in 
nature  are  maintained  either  by  springs  from  be- 
neath or  s/iowers  from  above,  —  he  raise  (h  four 
of  the  Naiades  out  of  the  fountains,  and  bringeth 
down  foe  of  the  Hyades  out  of  the  clouds  to  dance. 
Hereupon  Iris  scoffs  at  Mercury,  for  that  he  had  j 
devised  a  dance  but  of  one  sex,  which  could  have 
no  life :  but  Mercury,  who  was  provided  for  that 
exception,  and  in  token  that  the  match  should  be 
blessed  both  with  love  and  riches,  calleth  forth  out 
of  the  groves  four  Cupids,  and  brings  down  from 
Jupiter's  altar  four  Statuas  ^  of  gold  and  silver 
to  dance  with  the  Nymphs  and  Stars  :  in  which 
dance,  the  Cupids  being  blind,  and  the  Statuas 
having  but  half  life  put  into  them,  and  retaining 
still  somewhat  of  their  old  nature,  givethft  oc- 

l  let]  i.  e.  hindranre. 

*  an  anti-ma.*que]  "  Ih  Bomethtng  directly  opposed  to  Uie 

Gtinripal  mnsque.  If  thiH  was  lofty  and  iferiou«,  th.it  wa^ 
gilt  and  ridiriilou9.  It  admitted  of  the  wildoMt  oxtravagan- 
cieo  ...  ft  tthould  bo  added,  that  the  antirnajiques  were,  fur 
the  moHt  part,  |)erfnrnied  bv  actom  hired  from  the  theatres*." 
GUbrd's  note  on  Jonaon'a  IVurtu,  vii.  251. 

*  AoeaiM]  Thto  Latla  totm  of  the  word  is  common  in  our 
entywriten. 


casion  to  new  and  strange  varietiet  both  in  the 
music  and  paces.  This  was  the  JSrat  mtti- 
masffue. 

Then  Iris,  for  her  part,  in  scorn  of  thia  high-fiying 
device,  and  in  token  that  the  match  shtzU  Itkewist 
be  blessed  with  the  love  of  the  common  peog^, 
calls  to  Flora,  her  confederate, — for  thai  the 
nwnths  of  flowers  are  likewise  the  months  of 
sweH  s/iowcrs  and  rainbows,  —  to  bring  in  a 
May-dance,  or  rural  dance,  consisting  likewise 
not  of  any  suited  persons,  but  of  a  confusion  or 
commixture  of  all  such  persons  as  are  natural  isnd 
proper  for  country  sports.  This  is  the  second 
and- masque. 

Then  Mercury  and  Iris,  after  this  vying  one  upon 
tlie  other,  seem  to  leave  their  cofitentum ;  cmd 
Mercury,  by  the  consent  of  Iris,  brings  down  the 
Olympian  knights,  intimating  that  Jupiter  haV" 
ing,  after  a  long  discontimtance,  revive  the 
Olympian  games,  and  sumnu>ned  thereunto  from 
all  parts  the  liveliest  and  acfivest  persons  thai 
were,  had  enjoined  them,  before  they  fell  to  ihetr 
games,  to  do  honour  to  these  nuptials.  The 
Olympian  games  portend  to  the  match  celebrity^ 
victory,  and  felicity.     This  was  the  main  masque. 

The  fabric  was  a  mountain  with  two  descents,  and 
severed  with  two  traverses,* 

At  the  entrance  of  the  King, 
Theflrst  traverse  loas  drawn,  and  the  lower  descent 
of  the  mountain  discovered,  which  was  the  pen- 

*  traverMtt]  f.  e.  curtains. 
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dani  of  a  hitt  to  Ufet  with  divers  boscages  and 
grwets  upon  the  steep  or  hanging  grounds  thereof; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUfour  delicate  fountains  ^ 
running  with  water  and  bordered  with  sedges  and 
VKUer-flowers, 

Jris first  appeared;  and,  presently  after,  Mercury, 
striving  to  overtake  her. 

Iris  apparelled  in  a  robe  of  discoloured  *  tajfeta,  fig- 
ured in  variable  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  a  cloudg 
wreath  on  her  head,  and  tresses. 

Mercury  in  dotd>let  and  hose  of  white  taffeta,  a  white 
hat,  wings  on  his  shoulders  and  feet,  his  cadu- 
eeus  in  his  hand,  speaking  to  Iris  asfollou>eth :  — 

Merc,  Stay,  stay !  * 
Stay,  light-foot  Ins  !  for  thou  striy'st  in  vain ; 
My  wings  are  nimbler  than  thy  feet. 

Iris.  Away, 
Dissembling  Mercury  !  my  messages 
Ask  honest  haste  ;  not  like  those  wanton  ones 
Yoixr  thundering  father  sends. 

Merc.  Stay,  foolish  maid ! 
Or  I  will  take  my  rise  upon  a  hill, 
ANTien  I  perceive  thee  seated  in  a  cloud 
In  all  the  painted  glory  that  thou  hast, 
And  never  cease  to  clap  my  willing  wings, 
Till  I  catch  hold  of  thy  discoloured  bow, 
And  shiver  it  beyond  the  angry  power 
Of  your  curst '  mistress  to  make  up  again. 
Iris.  Hermes,  forbear;  Juno   will  chide  and 
strike. 
Is  great  Jove  jealous  that  I  am  cmploy'd 
On  her  love-errands  ?  she  did  never  yet 
Clasp  weak  mortality  in  her  white  arms. 
As  he  hath  often  done  :  I  only  come 
To  celebrate  the  long-wish'd  nuptials 
Here  in  Olympia,  which  are  now  performed. 
Betwixt  two  goodly  rivers,  that  ••  have  mix'd 
Their  gentle-rising  *  waves,  and  are  to  grow 
Into  a  thousand  streams,  great  as  themselves  ; 
I  need  not  name  them,  for  the  sound  is  loud 
In  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  I  am  sent  from  her. 
The  queen  of  marriage,  that  was  present  here, 
And  8mil*d  to  see  them  join,  and  hath  not 

chid 
Since  it  was  done.     Good  Hermes,  let  mo  go. 
Merc.  Nay,  you  must  stay  ;  Jove's  message  is 
the  same ; 
Whoso  eyes  are  lightning,  and  whose  voice  is 

thunder, 
"Whose  breath  is  any  wind  he  will ;  who  knows 
How  to  be  first  in  earth  as  well  as  heaven. 
Iris.  But  what  hath  he  to  do  with  nuptial- 
rites? 
Let  him  keep  state  upon  his  starry  throne, 
And  fright  poor  mortals  with  his  thunderbolts. 
Leaving  to  us  the  mutual  darts  of  eyes. 

Merc.  Alas,  when  ever  offered  he  to  abridge 
Your  lady's  power,  but  only  now  in  these, 


1  dueeloured]  i.  e.  variuun-coloiired. 

'  Stay,  stay]  Thew  words  .iro  fuund  only  in  the  4ro.  In 
other  cifs.  this  ttfieech  is  preceded  by  a  Ktagenlirectidn,  **£ji{«r 
Jris  rv.im'mgy Mercury  fallowiHg and  caUhinff  hold  of  her." 

s  mnrt]  «  I.  e.  rnws."  JhUt.  1778.  So  the  4to.  Other  ed?. 
"  luad  ; "  and  m  Seward. 

■•  t/iat]  The  EUilon  of  1778  and  Wobor  give,  with  the  4to., 
"  which." 

»  rii'in^l  8o  the  4ta  Other  edi?.  "  winding  j "  and  so 
Seward. 


Whoso  match  concerns  the'  general  goyem- 

ment? 
Hath  not  each  god  a  part  in  these  high  joys  ? 
And  shall  not  he,  the  king  of  gods,  presume 
Without  proud  Juno's  licence  ?    Let  her  know, 
That,  when  enamour'd  Jove  first  gave  her  power 
To  link  soft  hearts  in  undissolving  bands,^ 
He  then  foresaw,  and  to  himself  reserv'd. 
The  honour  of  this  marriage.     Thou  shalt  stand 
Still  as  a  rock,  while  I,  to  bless  this  feast. 
Will  summon  up  with  my  aU-charming  rod 
The  Xymphs  of  fountains,  from  whose  watery 

locks 
(Hung  with  the  dew  of  blessing  and  increase) 
The  greedy  rivers  take  their  nourishment.  — 
Ye     Nymphs,   who,    bathing    in    your  lov^d 

springs, 
Beheld  these  rivers  in  their  infancy, 
And  joy'd  to  see  them,  when  their  circled  heads 
Refresh' d  the  air,  and  spread  the  ground  with 

flowers ; 
Rise  from  your  wells,  and  with  your  nimble 

feet 
Perform  that  office  to  this  happy  pair, 
Which  in  these  i)lains  you  to  AlphCus  did, 
When  passing  hence,  through  many  seas,  un- 

mix'd, 
He  gain'd  the  favour  of  his  Arcthuse  ! 

Immediately  upon  which  speech,  four  Naiades  arise 
gently  out  of  their  several  fountains,  and  present 
themselves  upon  the  stage,  attired  in  long  habits 
of  sea-green  taffeta,  with  bubbles  of  crystal,  inter- 
mixt  with  powdering  of  silver,  resembling  drops 
of  wafer,  bluish  tresses,  on  their  heads  garlands 
of  wafer- lilies.  They  fall  into  a  tneasure,*  dance 
a  little,  then  make  a  stand. 

Iris.  Is    Hermes    grown    a  lover?  by  what 

power, 
UnknoMTi  to  us,  calls  he  the  Naiades  r 
Merc.  Presumptuous  Iris,  I  could  make  theo 

dance. 
Till  thou  forgott'st  thy  lady's  messages, 
And  rann'st  back  crying  to  her.    Thou  shalt 

know 
^ly  power  is  more ;  only  my  breath  and  this 
Shall  move  fix'd  stars,  and  force  the  firmament 
To  yield  the  Hyades,  who  govern  showers 
And  dewy  clouds,  in  whose  dispersed  drops 
Thou  form'st  the  shape  of  thy  deceitful  bow.  — 
Ye  maids,  who  yearly  at  appointed  times 
Advance  with  kindly  tears  the  gentle  floods, 
Descend    and    pour    your    blessing    on    these 

streams, 
Which  rolling  down  from  heaven- aspiring  hilU, 
And  now  united  in  the  fruitful  vales. 
Bear  all  before  them,  radish' d  with  their  joy, 
And  swell  in  glory,  till  they  know  no  boundJB  1 

Five  Ilyades  descend  softly  in  a  cloud  from  the  fit" 
fnament  to  the  middle  part  of  the  hill,  apparelled 
in  sky-coloured  taffeta  robes,  spangled  like  the 
heavens,  golden  tresses,  and  each  a  fair  star  on 
their  Jiead ;  from  thence  descend  to  the  stage  ;  at 


0  thr]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  give,  with  ttae^to, 
"  his." 
'  undissolving  bands]  The  4to.  hai  *'  undinolved  bonds." 
>  measure]  See  note,  p.  146. 
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whose  sight  the  Naiades,  seeming  to  rejoice,  meet 
and  Join  in  a  dance. 

Iris.  Great  wit  and  power  hath  Ilcnncs,  to 
contrive 
A  lifeless  dance,  which  of  one  sex  consists  ! 

Merc.  Alas,  poor  Iris  !     Venus  hath  in  store 
A  secret  ambush  of  her  winged  boys, 
Who,  lurking  long  within  these  pleasant  groves, 
First  struck  these  lovers  with  their  equal  darts ; 
Those  Cupids  shall  come  forth   and  join  with 

these. 
To  honour  that  which  they  themselves  began. 

Enter  four  Cupids  from  each  sidn  of  the  boscage,  at- 
tired in  flame- coloured  tajfeta  close  to  their  body, 
like  naked  bogs,  with  bfjtcs,  arrows,  and  icings  of 
gold,  chaplets  of  floirers  on  their  heads,  hood- 
winked with  tijfiny  scarfs;  icho  join  with  t/te 
Nymphs  and  the  Hyades  in  another  dance.  That 
ended,  Mercury  '  speaks. 


Merc.  Behold  the  Statuas,'  wliich  wise  \\x\-\ 

can  plac'd 
Under  the  altar  of  Ohnnpian  Jove, 
And  gave  to  them  an  artilicial  life,  ': 

Shall  dance  for  joy  of  these  great  nuptiah  :  ^      \ 
See  how  they  move,  drawn  by  this  heavenly  joy,   ^ 
Like  the  wild  trees  which   foUow'd  Orpheus' 

harp  ! 

The  Stattuis  enter,  supposed  to  be  before  descended 
from  Jove's  altar,  and  to  hare  been  prepared  in 
the  covert  with  the  Cupids,  attending  their  call. 

These  Slatuas  were  attired  in  cases  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver close  to  their  body,  facts,  liands,  and  feet, 
nothing  seen  but  gold  and  si  leer,  as  if  they  futd 
been  solid  images  of  metal,  tresses  of  hair,  as 
they  /uid  been  of  mrtal  vmftossed,  girdU-^i  an4 
small  aprons  of  oaken  leaves,  as  if  they  likewise 


Increase  of  sweetness  in  those  blooming  plants 
On  which  the  horns  of  my  fair  bow  decline, 
Send  hitlier  all  the  rural  company 
Which  deck  the  May-games  with  their  clowxi- 

isli  •»  sports  ! 
Juno  will  have  it  so. 

The  second  Anti-masque  rush  in,  dance  their  meat-' 
ure,  and  a«  rudely  di-part ;  consisting  of  a  Pedamt,^ 
May-Un'd,  May-I^dy  ;  Servingman,  Chamber' 
maid ;  a  Country  Cloven  or  Shepherd,  Coun- 
try Wench ;  an  Host,  Hostess  ;  a  He  Baboon,  She- 
Baboon  ;  a  He- Fool,  S/te-Fool,  itshering  them  in, 

AH  th''se  persons  apparelled  to  the  life,  the  men  is- 
suing  out  of  one  side  of  the  boscage,  and  the  women  ^ 

/from  the  other. /The  music  teas  extremely  weU  \ 
fitted,  having  s/ch  a  spirit  of  country  Jollity  as  can   I 
hardly  be  imagined ;  but  the  perpetual  laughter  / 
{     and  applause  was  above  the  music.  / 

I  The  dattce  likewise  was  of  the  same  strain;  and 
the  dancers,  or  rather  actors,  expressed  every  one 
their  part  so  naturally  and  aptly,  as  when  a 
eye  was  caught  with  the  one,  aiid  then  passed  on  to 
the  other,  he  could  not  satisfy  fdmself  which  did 
bi'st.  It  pleased  his  Majesty  to  call  for  it  again  at 
the  end,  as  he  did  likewise  for  the  flrst  Anti- 
masf/ue ;  but  one  of  t/ie  Statuas  by  that  time  teas 
undressed. 


I 


Merc.  Iris,  we  strive. 
Like  winds  at  liberty,  who  should  do  worst  • 
Ere  we  return.     If  Juno  be  the  queen 
Of  marriage,^  let  her  give  happy  way 
To  what  is  done  in  honour  of  the  state 
She  governs. 

Iris.  Hermes,  so  it  may  be  done 
Merely  in  honour  of  the  state,  and  these 
That  now  have  prov'd  it ;  not  to  satisfy 
The  lust  of  Jupiter,  in  having  thanks 
More  than  his  Juno  ;  if  thy  snaky  rod 


had  been  carced  or  moulded  out  of  the  metal :  at  '  ^^^^^  power  to  search  the  heavens,  or  sound  the 
their  coming,  the  music  changed  from  violins  to  I 


hautboys,  comets,  <SfC.,  and  the  air  of  the  music 
was  titterly  tunud  into  a  soft  time,  with  drawing 
notes,  excellently  expressing  their  natures,  and  the 
measure  likewise  wasfltt<'d  unto  the  Mime,  and  the 
StcUiuis  placed  in  siwh  several  postures,  sometimes 
all  together  in  tlie  centre  of  the  dance,  and  some- 
times in  the  four  utmost  angles,  as  was  very 
graceful,  besides  the  Jtovelty.  .Ind  so  concluded 
the  first  anti-masque. 

Merc.  And  what  will  Juno's  Iris  do  for  her  ? 

Iris.  Just  match  this  show,  or  my  invention 
fails : 
Had  it  been  worthier,  I  would  have  invok'd 
The  blazing  comet**,  clouds,  and  falling  stars, 
And  all  my  kindred  meteors  of  the  air. 
To  have  cxccH'd  it ;  but  I  now  must  strive 
To  imitate  confusion  :  —  therefore,  thou, 
Delightful  Flora,  if  thou  ever  felt'st 

1  .Vrrrur?/]  The  4to.  here,  and  in  !ho  prefix  to  tJio  speech 
which  folLnvH,  hax  "  Iri^.»'  Tlic  oth.-r  wU  nUo  have  Ihe 
wnuie  prefix. 

*  i^atuivi]  See  nt.te,  p.  378.  St.  the  4to.  Other  eds.  "  8tat- 
uet ;      and  si»  the  tnfxiern  editors. 

»  ,antl  gave  to  tkrm  an  artifcial  life. 
Shall  dance  for  joy  of  these  great  nuptials]  These  lines 
•f»  tr«n»|xi»<Hl  hy  niistnke  in  the  -Ito.    The  wcond  line  is 
omitted  in  other  edu.  j  and  by  Seward. 


Or  call  together  all  the  ends  of  earth, 
To  bring  in  any  thing  that  may  do  grace 
To  us  and  these  ;  do  it,  we  shall  be  pleas'd. 
Merc.  Then  know,  that  from  the  mouth  of 

Jove  himself, 
WTiose  words  have  witigs,  and  need  not  to  be 

bonie, 
I  took  a  message,  and  I  bare  it  through 
A  thousand  yielding  clouds,  and  never  stay'd 

4  eloicnLth]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  give,  with  tho 
4to.,"ctMintr>"." 
I       6  a    Pedant,  May-Ijord,  May-Ladp,  Slc]    "  The  persons 
I  enumerated  here  a<«  charActem  in  the  May-|ramr4>  were  no 
I  doubt  selected  by  tho  inia|{ination  of  the  poet,  as  mo«t  of 
.  them  do  not  ap|)c.ir  to  have  been  usual  at  these  countr}'  fe*- 
I  tivitie.".    The  Pedant  evidently  ap|ioari  in  the  same  charac- 
ter an  Gerndd  in  The  Two  .YubU  Kinsmen."     Wbsek. 
I      «  wor.-t]  "  The  hense  seems  to  require  us  to  read  most  ft»r 
I  tenrat ;  unles<<  it  means,  which  should  teorft  the  other."  Ed. 
1778.    '*  As  tlie  text  ranmit  )H>ssibly  bear  this  meanini;,  and 
.  hardly  Itcars  any  at  all,  the  amendment  has  been  adopteil.*' 
,  NVemer.    Nirhols,  wlw  reprinted  the  present  masque  in  hi:^ 
I   Prog,  vf  Kiiiif  James,  retained  the  i>ld  rendiuK,  and  i>b*cned 
that  "  we  are  told  in  the  introdurtion  [Argument]  Mercury 
and  Iris  were  striving  which  sliould  do  itorst  in  pnMlucing 
what  was  outr6  and  ridiculous."  ii.  598,    The  words  of  the 
Arsnimcnt  are  at  least  to  that  effect ;  and  **  leorgt  "  u  doubff- 
le:<s  the  right  reading. 

'  marriA^fe]  So  tlie  4to,  —  the  word  being  used  here  &■  a 
trisyllable.    Other  eds.  "  marriages  j"  and  so  the  modern 
I   edititrs. 
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Till  his  high  will  was  done:    the   Olympian 

games, 
Wliich  lonj;  had '  slept,  at  these  wish*d  nuptials 
He  plca-s'd  to  have  renew'd,  and  all  his  knights 
Are  j»athcr*d  hither,  who  within  their  tents 
Host  on  this  hill ;  upon  whoso  rising  head, 
]k>h  il  I,  Jove's  altar,  and  his  blessed  priests 
Moving  about  it !  —  Come,  you  holy  men. 
And  with  your  Yoices  draw  these  youths  along, 
That,  till  JoYc's  music  call  them  to  their  games, 
Their  active  sports  may  give  a  blest  content 
To  those,  for  whom  they  are  again  begun. 

TTie  main  Masqtte,  —  The  second  travene  is  drawn, 
and  the  higher  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  discov- 
ered ;  wherein,  upon  a  Icceh  after  a  great  rise  of 
the  hill,  tcere  placed  ticopac  if  ions,  open  in  the  front 
of  them  :  the  pavilions  were  to  sight  as  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  they  were  trimmed  on  the  inside  with  rich 
armour  and  military  furniture,  hanged  upas  upon 
the  walls  ;  and  behind  the  tents  there  were  rep- 
resented in  prospect  ice  the  tojM  of  divers  other  tents, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  eimp.  In  these  pavilions  were 
placed  fftecn  Olympian  Knights,  upon  seats  a 
little  embotced  near  the  form  of  a  croisant ;  *  and 
the  Knights  appeared  first,  as  consecrated  per- 
sons, all  in  veils,  like  to  copes,  of  silver  tijfiny, 
gathered,  and  falling  a  large  compass  about  them, 
and  over  their  heads  high  mitres,  with  long  pen- 
dants behind  falling  from  them;  the  mitres  were 
so  high  that  they  received  their  hats  and  feathers, 
that  nothi7\g  wcu  seen  but  veil-  In  the  midst 
between  both  the  tents,  upon  the  eery  top  of  the  hill, 
being  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  tents,  teas 
placed  Jupiter* s  altar,  gilt,  with  three  great  ta- 
pers upon  golden  candlesticks  burning  upon  it;  and 
the  four  Statuas,  two  of  gold  and  Uco  of  silver,  as 
supporters,  and  Jupiter's  Priests  in  white  robes 
about  it.  Upon  the  sight  of  the  King,  the  veils  of 
the  Knights  did  fail  easily  from  them,  and  they 
appeared  in  their  own  habit. 

The  Knights*  attire,  —  Arming  doublets  of  carnation 
satin,  embroidered  with  blazing  stars  of  silver 
plate,  with powderings  of  smaller  stars  betwixt; 
gorgets  of  silcer  mail ;  long  hose  of  the  same, 
with  the  doublets  laid  with  silcer  lace  spangled, 
and  enriched  with  embroidery  betioeen  the  lace ; 
carnation  silk  stockimjs  embroidered  all  over; 
garters  and  roses  ^  suitable  ;  pumps  of  carnation 
satin  embroidered  as  (he  doublets ;  hats  of  the  same 
stuff  and  embroidery,  cut  like  a  Mmet  before,  the 
hinder  part  cut  into  scallops  answering  the  skirts 
of  t/teir  doublets ;  the  bands  of  the  hats  were 
wreaths  of  silver  inform  of  garlands  of  wild 
olives ;  white  feathers,  with  one  fall  of  carnation  ; 
belts  of  the  same  stujf,  and  embroidered  with  the 
doublet ;  silver  swords ;  little  Italian  bands  and 
cuffs  embroidered  with  silver  ;fair  long  tresses  of 
hair. 

The  Priests*  habits.  —  Lotig  robes  of  white  taffeta ; 
long  white  heads  of  hair ;  the  High- Priest  a  cap 
of  white  silk  shag  close  to  his  head,  with  tico  la- 
bels at  the  ears,  the  midst  rising  in  form  qf  a 


1  had]  Tbe  Editon  of  1778  and  Webor  give,  with  the  4ta, 
»•  liavc.*' 

a  rrfluata]  Altered  lo  "crescent "  by  the  Bditnra  of  1778 
and  Weber,  who  were  not  nware  that  early  Engliah  aiithon 
freqiientlv  vrrote  er^uant  aAer  Uie  French. 

*  roses]  Sea  note,  p.  350l 


pyramis,  in  the  top  thereof  a  branch  of  silver ; 
every  Priest  playing  upon  a  lute;  twelve  in 
number. 
The  Priests  descend,  and  sing  this  song  following  ; 
after  whom  the  Knights  likeicise  descend,  first 
laying  aside  their  veils,  belts,  and  swords. 

THE   riRST  BONO. 

Shake  off  yoar  heavy  trance. 

And  leap  into  a  dance, 

Such  a«  no  mortalu  use  to  tread, 

Fit  only  for  Apollo 
To  play  to,  for  tbe  moon  to  lead. 

And  all  the  stani  hi  follow  ! 

The  Knights  by  this  time  are  all  descended  and  fallen 
into  their  place,  and  then  dance  their  first  measure* 

THE   SECOND  BONO. 

On,  bleened  youtht !  (or  Jove  doth 
Laying  a«ido  his  graver  laws 

For  thin  device ; 
And  at  the  wedding  mich  a  pair, 
Earh  dance  in  taken  for  a  prayer, 

Each  aong  a  Hacriflce. 

The  Knights  dance  their  second  measure, 

THE  THIRD  SONG. 


More  pleasing  were  these  sweet  delights, 
If  ladies  movM  an  well  as  knights  : 
Run  every  one  of  you,  and  catch 
A  nvmph,  in  hontnir  of  tJiis  match  ; 
And  whisper  boldly  in  her  oar, .— 
Jove  will  but  laugh,  if  you  forswear. 


And  this  day's  sins  he  doth  resolve 
That  we  his  priests  should  all  absolve.^ 

The  Knights  take  their  Ladies  to  dance  with  them 
galliards,  durets,  corantoes,^  e^,,  and  lead  them  to 
their  places  ;  then  loud  music  sounds,  supposed  to 
call  them  to  their  Olympian  games, 

THE   FOUHTU   80N0. 
Ye  should  sUy  longer,  if  we  durst : 
Away!    Alas,  that  he  that  Ant 


*  Jtnd  this  day^t  etna  he  dotk  resolve 
That  we  hu  prieutt  should  all  ahsolvr]  "  From  the  de- 
baucheries committed  at  rtMut-inasoue^,  the  necessity  of 
such  an  absolution  of  sins  may  be  inferred."    WcBsa.    Sea 
note,  p.  381.  and  A  Wifr  for  a  Month,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

5  ffolUarda^  durrts,  corantuet]    Sir  John  Davies  describes 
the  galliard  thus ; 

"  But  for  more  diners  and  more  pleacing  show, 
A  swift  and  wandring  daunce  she  did  inuent, 

VTilh  pasMagcit  viirfrtaiiie  to  and  fni, 
Yet  with  a  rertaine  .in^'wcre  and  consent 
To  tbe  quirke  uniHicke  of  the  instrument. 

A  gallant  daunce,  thnt  liuely  doth  bewray. 
A  spirit  and  a  vcrtun  masculine. 

With  lofty  tumcs  and  caprinis  in  tho  n}Te." 

OrchrOra,  si.  67,  G& 
Of  the  coranto  he  says  ; 
"  What  shall  I  name  tliO!<e  currant  trauases 

That  on  a  triple  dactilc  foot  doe  runne 
Close  by  the  ground  tvith  sliding  |inssage«. 
Wherein  that  daimcer  greatest  praise  hath  wonne 
Which  with  best  order  can  nil  orders  slmnne ; 
For  euery  where  he  wantonly  must  range, 
And  tumo,  and  wind,  with  vnexpacted  change  ?  *'  Bt.  60i 
Concerning  "  dureta  "  I  know  nothing. 
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Gave  Time  wild  wingi  to  fly  awny, 
Hath  now  no  |iower  tu  make  him  stay ! 
And  though  these  games  must  needa  be  play'd, 
I  would  thi«  pair,  when  they  are  laid. 

And  not  a  creature  nigh  'em. 
Could  catch  hiri  acythe,  as  he  doth  pais. 
And  clipi  his  wings,  and  break  his  ghusa 

And  keep  him  erer  by  'cm. 

The  Blights  dance  their  parting  measure^  and  m- 

1  civ]  The  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber  give,  with  the  4to., 
•<eat.»» 


eend,  put  on  their  ewordt  and  beiit;  during  which 
time  the  Priests  sing 

THB  ram  and  last  song. 

Peace  and  silence  be  the  guide 
To  the  man,  and  to  the  bride ! 
If  there  be  a  ioy  yet  new 
In  marriage,  let  it  fall  on  you, 

That  all  the  worid  may  wonder ! 
If  we  should  suy,  we  ahoold  do  wone, 
And  turn  our  blessing  to  a  cr — 

By  keeping  you  asundei; 


fttiiaMr-i-HrTtf-vr^ rfrtM- Bin  >  '  "•" 


Wi^rtiViTfUMnra  ritsiuamik 


V 


FOUR  PLAYS,  OR  MORAL  REPRESENTATIONS,  IN  ONE. 


F^vr  Plajfes,  or  MoraU  RepresentationMf  i»  one. 
In  the  fi)liofl,  1647, 1079. 


At  what  date  thetw  Four  Plays  in  One  were  orifinally  produced,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

From  internal  evidence  Weber  concludes  tliat  Beaumont  funiishod  the  Induction  and  the  two  first  Triumphs,  and  that 
Fletcher  was  the  writer  of  the  other  two :  there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  tJiat  both  poets  were  concerned  in  the 
cmnporiition  of  tliis  medley. 

Entertainments  of  a  similar  description  had  been  exhibitwl  on  the  Knglisli  stage  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the  present 
piece.    In  the  Revels'  Account  fur  1584-5,  we  find,  "  An  invention  called  Fvve  Playts  in  our,  presented  and  enacted  be- 

K>re  her  Ma.tu  on  Twelfc  dale  at  night  m  the  hall  at  Grenewiche  by  hcrmghnes  servaunts." **  An  Invention  of 

three  vlayejt  in  one  prcinred  to  have  wn  shewed  before  her  highne!<  on  Shruvo  Kondaie  at  night,  and  to  have  ben  pre- 
sented by  her  Ma.u  servaunts  at  riomerscl  Place."  Malone's  S/nikr^peare  Tby  Boswoll),  iii.  4(W;  in  Uenslowe's  memo- 
^/  randa,  "  iUi  playr.i  in  onr^  the  G  of  marrhe  1591  "  —  "7  of  aprill,  15U7,  at  r  play.i  in  one."    Id,  iii.  S98,  307  ;  and  the  second 

title  of  A  York-ihire.  Tragedy,  attributed  to  Shakoi^peare,  and  first  printed  m  ItiOd,  runs  as  follows,  — .^U's  One,  or,  Ono 
S"  qftkefoure  Plates  in  one,  called  a  Yorkshire  trageduy  dtc.l 

VVotier  conjectures  that  the  T>tonfi  of  Petrarch  suggested  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  the  idea  of  intnxluclng  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Honour,  Ixive,  Death,  and  Timer       ' 

•*  The  Triumph  of  IIoHourj^*  says  Langbaine,  "L<i  founded  on  Borrace  his  JWrr/jt,  Day  10.  Nov.  5."  (Account  qf  Engl. 
Dram.  Port.",  p.  309),  which  Weber  epitomizes  nearly  as  follows.—**  Dfanora,  the  wife  of  Gilborto,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  importunities  of  her  lover  Ansaldo,  promised  to  gratify  his  desires,  if  he  would  present  her  with  a  garden  bearing 
flowers  and  fniit  in  the  month  of  Januar>'.  .\nsaldo  roaiiricd  her  wi.oli  iiy  the  a.«Mi!iiance  of  a  magician,  who,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  tJie  whole  city  of  (Jdine,  pmdured  the  desired  miracle.  Dianorn,  having  confessed  to  her  husband  the  ba^ain 
which  she  had  made  with  Ansaldo,  was  enjoined  by  the  fonncr  to  use  every  endeavour  to  procure  a  release  from  her  en- 
gagement, tiut,  if  i>hc  fijuud  that  im|MKsible,  to  fulAl  the  pledge.  When  the  lover  beheld  the  sorrow  of  Dianora,  and  learned 
the  generosity  of  Gilberto,  he  released  the  lady  from  her  promise." 

The  Trinrnph  of  Jjtfvc,  iAi^cr\o^  I^angbainu,  ii  founded  "on  the  same  Author,  Day  5.  Nov. 7;"S  and  Weber  proceed! 
whh  an  abstract,  which  I  h.ive  altered^  intu  the  following  shajw.  *^  In  the  rcign-of  Wttthim,  King  of  Sicily,  Amerigo,  a 
rich  and  noble  gentleman,  dwelt  at  Trapani ;  and  one  day  a  Genoese  vessel  coming  into  port  with  slaves,  who  had  OMn 
captured  in  a  Turkish  galley,  he  |Mirrhascd  a  youth,  suppivsed  to  be  a  Turk,  whom  he  caused  to  bo  baptized  Fietro. 
When  ho  grew  up,  a  strung  attachment  took  place  bet^'een  him  and  Violante,  the  daughter  of  .\merigo.  As  tlra  family  were 
once  returnin/'  from  their  countrj- -house,  a  thimder-etorm  ftirced  them  to  make  all  piissiblo  haste  homewards.  Tlie  young 
slave  and  Vr>Iante  oiit-stripiied  the  rest  in  speed,  and  lieing  forced  into  an  old  ruinous  cottage  by  a  shower  of  hail,  tbey 
took  the  opportunity  to  ronsummato  their  wishes.  The  cflert  of  this  soon  became  apparent,  and  Pietro  would  have  avoided 
the  iraponding  danger  by  flight ;  but  Violante  promising  not  to  betray  him  as  the  author  of  her  shame,  and  threatening  to 
kill  herxelf  if  ho  left  her,  he  consented  to  remain.  When  the  time  of  parturition  arrived,  she  feigned  a  tale  to  her  mother, 
who  in  order  to  conceal  her  condition  fnim  Amerigo,  removed  her  to  their  C(iuntr}--hou>ie.  I'here,  however,  just  as  Violante 
had  )>een  delivered  of  an  infant,  Amerigo  tuiex|iectedly  arriveil ;  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  acquaint  him  with  tvhat  bad 
happened.  He  rushed  into  his  daughter's  apartment,  and  putting  his  sword  to  her  breast,  extorted  fmm  her  the  whole 
truth.  Pietro,  having  been  apprehended,  confessed  his  guilt ;  and  was  sentenced  by  Currado,  the  governor  of  lYapani, 
to  be  whipped,  and  afterwards  to  l>e  hanged,  .\nierigo  tJien  gave  a  phini  of  poison  and  a  dagger  to  a  ser\'ant^  bidding  him 
carry  them  to  his  daughter,  that  she  might  choose  one  of  the  two  doatlis,  and  threatening' to  bum  her  ah ve  in  case  of 
refusal :  the  infant  he  ordered  to  be  killed,  and  its  carcase  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  When  Pietro,  having  been  whipped, 
was  conducted  to  the  galUiws,  a  crimson  8|)«>t  upon  his  breast  led  ti>  his  rercignition  by  Finoo  (tJien  on  an  erabossy  from  the 
king  of  Armenia  to  Rome)  as  his  son  Tet»d(>ro,  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had  been  carried  off  by  pirates.  Fineo  immediately 
made  the  circumstance  known  ttt  (/urrado,  wlio  sent  l(>r  Amerigo.  In  all  haste  Amerigo  despatched  a  mewenger  to  hra 
country-house,  to  prevent  the  execution  ol  his  former  orders,  who  fortunately  arrived  there  before  the  servant  bad  com- 
pelled Violante  ti>  make  choice  of  dying  by  the  prison  or  the  sword.    The  marriage  of  the  lovers  followed  of  course." 

"  7%e  TViumph  of  Death,'**  continues  Uingbaine,  "  [is  founded]  on  a  Novel  in  The  Fin^unate,  Decdr^d,  and  Unforimnttte 
Lovers,  part  3.  Nov.  3.  .Sc«!  besides  Palace  of  Pleasure,  Nov.  40.  Belleforest,  &c. ;  •»  and  Weber  adds,  "Ttie  original. 
howFVer.  Is  the  first  novel  of  BandeUo,  which -seems  to  have  liet^n  founded  on  fact.  Buondelmonte,  of  one  of  the  principal 
fiunilies  m  Fhirence,  u*  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Amadci.  A  widow  of  the  family  of  the  Donati,  ambitious  to  match  her 
daughter  to  him,  puts  her  in  his  w  ly,  and  ho  is  immediately  so  struck  with  her  beauty,  as  to  forget  his  pre-contract,  and 
to  marry  her ;  in  consetpience  of  which  he  is  murdered  by  the  two  great  families,  the  Uberti  and  Amadei." 

With  respect  to  The  Triumph  of  7\me,  Langbaine  is  forced  to  confess,  that,  as  far  as  be  con  discover,  it "  is  wholly  the 
Author's  Invention." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal 
Isabella,  his  Queen,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
Castile. 


Friooso. 

BiNALDO. 

Poet,  Lords,  Attendants,  Spectaton. 


SCENE,  — Lisbon. 


t  "Tbe  nune  deitign,'*  says  Weber,  "was  afterwards  adopted  by  .'^ir  William  Davenant  in  hii*  Playhouse  to  be  LU,  and 
by  Mofteux  in  Th*  M'oveky,  or  Every  Act  a  Play.  One  of  Caldenin's  plays,  Las  tres  mayorcs  prodijias,  is  formed  on  a  siiil- 
ilar  plan,  every  one  of  tlie  thrpe  joumadas,  or  acts,  forming  a  separate  play.  The  "objects  are  tite  adventures  of  Jaaon, 
Hercules,  and  Theseus.    They  are  not,  however,  connected  tojtctlitr  as  the  pre^cnt  drama. 

t  Langbaine  bgr  mbtake  has  written  "  8." 

(383) 
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FOUR  PLAYS  IN  ONE. 


THE  TRTCMPH  OP  HONOUR. 

DIANA.  . 


Martiub,  t  Roman  General. 
Valerius,  his  brother. 
Sophocles,  duke  of  Athens. 
NiCODBMUS,  a  corporaL 
Cornelius,  a  sutler. 


Gentlemen  of  Athens,  Captains.  Soldieis. 

Do  RISEN,  wife  to  Sophocles. 
Florence,  wife  to  Cornelius. 
Ladies 


SCENE,  —  Athens  and  its  neighborhood. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LOVE. 
CUPID. 


RiNALDO,  duke  of  Milan. 

Gerrard,  whom  real  name  is  Alphonso,  )  j^. 

Ferdinand,  whose  real  name  is  Ascanio,  { 

RENYOGLIO,   \  i,-^hA« 

Randulpiio,  i  «»«>«»««• 

States,  Friar,  Secretary,  Guard,  Executioner,  Attendants. 


Cornelia,  the  disguised  duchess  of  Milan. 
Angelina,  wife  to  Benvoglio. 
Violante,  her  daughter. 
Dorothea,  attendant  on  Violantx. 
Nurae. 


SCENE,  — Milan. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEATH. 


Duke  of  Anjou. 

Latall,  his  nephew. 

Marine. 

Gentille, 

Perolot,  his  son. 

Two  Courtiers. 

Shalloon,  Hcrvant  to  Lavall. 

States,  Lon^viUe,  Lords,  Attendants. 


Gabriella,  wife  to  Lavall. 
Helena,  daughter  to  Marine. 
Casta,  daughter  to  Gentille. 
Maria,  attendant  on  Gabriella. 

Ladies. 

A  Spirit. 


SCENE,  — Anoiebs. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  TIME. 


Jupiter. 

Mercurt. 

Flutus. 

Time. 

Anthropos. 

Desire. 

Vain-delioht. 

Pleasure. 

Craft. 

Lucre. 

Vanitt. 


Bounty. 

Poverty. 

Honesty. 

Simplicity. 

Humility. 

Fame. 

Industry. 

Labour. 

The  Arts. 

Indians. 


INDTJCnON. 


A  Hall  in  the  Paiace.     Scaffolds,  crowded  with 
Spectators . 

Enter  Friooso.     Noise  within, 

Fri.  Away  with    those    bald-pated    rascals 

thoro !    their    wits   are  bound  up  in  vellum ; 

they  are  not  current  here.     Down  with  those 

city-;»cntlemen !  &c.*  out  with  those  [cuckolds], 

1  Doirn  leith  those  eUjf-gentlemen !  kc]  "  I  do  not  know 
what  tlic  ife.  here  alludes  to.  Pertiapsi  it  wait  left  to  the 
acttir  l(»  add  Kimilar  excIamation«t  arconlinii;  ti>  his  own  dis- 
cretion. [In  all  nmbnbility  so :  "  &c."  is  not  unrommon  in 
our  early  dramas |  »  Cuekottl;!,*  in  the  next  lino  [inferred  by 
tlie  Editors  of  1778]  is  not  !<»  be  fiiund  in  the  old  fi)lio[g,j 
but  a  bar  only  indicates  tlie  omidHidn  of  the  word.  S<>  again 
Frifono'H  an^twcr  fnrihfr  «in  w  tliun  exhibiic<l :  —  •  No,  by 

my Jo  I  not.'    To  such  an  extent  waa  the  delicacy  of 

the  licenser*  carried  ;  and  ao  ludicnMis  was  the  contrast  be- 
twixt the  ftroM  improprieties  they  were  compelled  to  retain. 


I  say,  ftnd  in  with  their  wives  at  the  back- 
door!  •  —  Worship  and  place,  I  am  weary  of 
ye ;  ye  lie  on  my  shoulders  like  a  load  of  gold 


i  in  iP'iA  their  wirrs  at  the  bark-iioor]  "  Thin  was  the  com- 
mon pmrtire  nt  the  rcHirt-mapqiies  m  Kins  James's  time, 
and  of  coun>e  led  to  the  most  gnMs  debaucheries.    8ee  Ji 
Wifr  for  a  Month,  act  ii.  hc.  4.    In  Sir  Edward   Pe>ton*s 
Divine  Cafaitrophe  of  the  Stuarti,  he  thus  reprehends  the 
di-'cracrful  ronKoquences  pmdnced  by  these  practices:  — 
*  Tiiew  bawdy  tranractionM,  [as]  in  a  prospective  Klaasyinay 
brins  noarrr  tu  our  memories  the  fashion  of  i?harles  his 
'  reifrne,  how  xin  \vm  hatched   from  an  e;g  to  a  draffoo,  tn 
I  devoure  holim^H^i  of  life  ;  insomuch  that  the  masks  and 
playoH  at  Whitehal  were  used  onely  for  incentives  to  lust: 
I  therefore,  the  courtiers  invited  the  citizens  wives  to  tboee 
shews  on  purpose  to  defile  them  in  such  sort.    There  is  ooC 
a  lobby  nor  rhaml>er  (if  it  could  speak)  but  would  verHSf 
'  this.'    [p.  47.  ed.  ICia.]    From  the  present  and  other  oM 
I  plays,  it  Ik  however  evident  that  the  origin  of  the  coatom 
was  not  to  be  charged  to  King  Charles's  coart,  as  it  r — 


and  the  harmless  expletives  they  thought  themselves  com-  1  equally  pre\>alent  In  "that  of  King  James."    Wbbbb.    \qy, 
ptUwl  to  expunge  !  »    Wxaaa.  |  g,.  W.  Scott  ?] 
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on  an  ass's  back.  A  man  in  authority  is  but  as 
B  candle  ia  the  wind,  sooner  wasted  or  blown 
out  than  under  a  bushel.  —  How  now  !  what's 
the  matter  i 

Enter  Rinaldo. 
Who  arc  you,  sir  r 

i?i;i.  Who  am  I,  sir !  why,  do  you  not  know 
roe? 

Fri.  No,  by  my  [faith],  do  I  not. 

Jtin,  I  am  suro  wo  dined  together  to-day. 

Fri.  That's  all  ov.e  :  as  I  dinel  with  you  in 
the  city,  and  as  you  paid  for  my  tlinner  there,  I 
do  know  you,  and  am  beholding  *  to  you ;  but 
as  my  mind  is  since  transmigrated  into  my  of- 
fice, and  as  you  come  to  court  to  have  mo  pay 
you  again,  and  be  beholding  to  me,  I  know  you 
not,  I  know  you  not. 

Hin,  Nay,  but  look  you,  sir  — 

Fri,  Pardon  mc  :  if  you  had  been  my  bedfel- 
low these  seven  yeiurs,  and  lent  mo  money  to 
buy  my  iilaoo,  I  must  not  transgress  principles ; 
thi.s  very  talking  with  you  is  an  ill  example. 

J^in.  Pisli,  )'ou  are  too  punctual  a  courtier, 
sir  I  Why,  I  am  a  courtier  too  j  yet  never  un- 
clcriitood  the  place  or  name  t?Jbe  so  infectious  to 
humanity  and  manners,  as  to  cast  a  man  into  a 
burning  pride  and  arrogance,  for  which  there  is 
no  cure.  I  am  a  courtier,  and  yet  I  will  know 
my  friends,  I  tell  you. 

Fri.  And  I  tell  you,  you  will  thrive  accord- 
ingly, I  warrant  you. 

Rin.  lint  hark  you,  signer  Frigoso  ;  you  shall 
first  understand,  1  have  no  friends  with  mo  to 
trouble  you. 

Fri,  Hum — that's  a  good  motive. 

Rin,  Nor  to  borrow  money  of  you. 

Fri,  That's  an  excellent  motive, 

Rin.  No,  my  sweet  don,  nor  to  ask  what  you 
owe  me. 

Fri.  Why,  that  is  the  very  motive  of  motives 
why  I  ought  and  will  know  thee  ;  and  if  I  had 
not  wound  thee  up  to  this  promise,  1  would  not 
have  known  thee  these  fifteen  years,  no  more 
than  the  arrantest  or  most  foundered  Costilian 
that  followed  our  new  queen's  carriages  a-foot. 

Riti,  Nor  for  any  thing,  dear  don,  but  that 
you  would  place  me  conveniently  to  see  the 
play  to-night. 

Fri.  TTiat  shall  I,  signor  Kinaldo.  But  would 
you  had  come  sooner !  you  see  how  full  the 
scaffolds  are ;  there  is  scant  room  for  a  lover's 
thought  here.  —  Gentlewomen,  sit  close,  for 
shame !  has  none  of  ye  a  little  comer  for  this 
giMitleman  r  —  I'll  place  you,  fear  not.  And  how 
did  our  brave  king  of  Portugal,  Emanuel,  bear 
himself  to-day  ?  you  saw  the  solemnity  of  the 
marriage. 

Rin,  Why,  like  a  fit  husband  for  so  gracious 
and  excellent  a  princess,  as  his  worthy  mate 
Isabella,  the  king  of  Castile's  daughter,  doth,  in 
her  very  external  lineaments,  mixture  of  colours, 
and  joming  dove-like  behaviour,  assure  herself 
to  be.  And  I  protest,  my  dear  don,  seriously, 
I  can  nng  prophetically  nothing  but  blessed 
hymns  and    happy  occasions'  to  this  sacred 

1  Mbltfaf  1  Bee  note,  p.  S90. 
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union  of  Portugal  and  Castile,  which  have  so 
wisely  and  mutually  conjoined  two  such  vir- 
tuous and  beautiful  princes  as  these  are ;  and, 
in  all  opinion,  like  to  multiply  to  their  very  last 
minute. 

Fri.  The  king  is  entering :  signor,  hover  here- 
about, and  as  soon  as  the  train  is  set,  clap.jin.  to 
me  ;  we'll  stand  near  the  state. ^     If  you  have 
any  creditors  here,  they  shall   renew  bonds  a 
twelvemonth  on  such  a  sight :  but  to  touch  the 
pommel  of  the  king's  chair,  in  the  sight  of  a  cit- 
izen, is  better  security  for  a  thousand  double 
I  ducats  than  three  of  the  best  merchants  in  Lis- 
I  bon.     Be:<idc.'*,  signor,  we  will  censure,*  not  only 
I  the  king  in  the  play  here,  that  reigns  his  two 
I  houris,  but  the  king  himself,  that  is  to  rule  his 
life-time.     Take  my  counsel.     I  have  one  word 
to  say  to  this  noble  assembly,  and  I  am  for  you. 
Rin,  Your  method  shall  govern  me. 
Fri.  Froioyuvs   are    JiuisJiers    bare^  before    the 
tcise  ; 
JVhj/  may  nitty  then,  an  huishcr  pwloguiae  f 
Here  8  a  fair  aiyht ;  and  toere  ye  oftencr  seen 
Thus  gather  d  herof  *twouUl  please  our  king  and 

(ju<:vn. 
U]H)n  my  conscience,  ye  are  welcome  all 
To  Lisbon  and  tfw  court  of  Portugal ; 
ly/icre  your  fair  eyes  shall  feed  on  no  worse  sighU 
Than  preparations  made  for  kings'  delights. 
We  wish  to  nwn  content,  the  manlicM  treasure  ; 
And  to  the  women  their  own  wish'd-for  pleasure"! 

[Flourish. 

K}\tcr  Emanuel  and  Isaiiella,  icho  seat  them-' 

selves ;  Lords  and  Attendants. 
Eman,  Fair  fountain  of  my  life,  &om  whose 

pure  streams 
Tlie  propagation  of  two  kingdoms  fiows, 
Never  contention  rise  in  either's  breast. 
But  conte.-^tation  whose  love  shall  be  best ! 

Isah.  Majestic  ocean,  that  with  plenty  feeds 
Mo,  thy  poor  tributary  rivulet ; 
Sun  of  my  beauty,  that  with  radiant  beams 
Doth    gild    and   dance    upon    these    humble 

streams ; 
Curs'd  be  my  birth-hour  and  my  ^mding  day, 
When  back  your  love-floods  I  forget  to  pay  ! 
Or  if  this  breast  of  mine,  your  crystal  brook. 
Ever  take  other  form  in,  other  look 
But  yours,  or  e'er  produce  unto  your  grace 
A  stran<Te  reflection,  or  another's  face. 
But  be  your  love-book  clasp'd,  open'd  to  none 
But  you,  nor  hold  a  story  but  your  ovni ; 
A  water  fix'd,  that  ebbs  nor  floods  2)ursue, 
Frozen  to  all,  only  dissolv'd  to  you ! 

Eman.  Oh,  who  shall  tell  the  swcetneflB  of 

our  love 
To  future  times,  and  not  be  thought  to  lie  ? 
I  look  through  this  hour  like  a  pcrspectiye,* 


>  the  itaie]  i.  c.  tho  rai«ed  chair,  or  throne. 

*  censure^  Se«  nute,  p.  S^k 

ft  kuifhm  bare]  i.  e.  ushers  barR-hcRded. 

«  prraprctice]  ScutgivM  a  ininiiie  account  of  the  "  Stnutife 
tilings  to  be  doone  by  p^rvfiectiue  glui>ee,"  part  of  whicli 
is  OS  folli>ws :  —  "  Kut  the  waondei\His  drni^ei  and  mirito- 
ulouw  nightM  and  conccipts  made  and  oonleinod  in  glaaw,  do 
farre  exceed  all  other ;  whereto  the  art  perspociiue  is  verie 
ijece«sarie.  Fur  it  afaeiveth  the  illuiiiona  of  them,  whoss 
ezperiinents  bo  seeiie  in  diuone  lom  of  glanea .    .  for  yoa 
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FOUR  PLAYS  ly  OXE. 


And  for  off  sec  millions  of  prosperous  seeds. 

That  our  reciprocal  affection  breeds. 

Thus,  my  white  ^  rib,  close  in  ray  breast  "with 

mc, 
Which  nought  shall  tear  hence   but  mortal- 
ity. 

Lords.  Be  kingdoms  blest  in  you,  you  blest  in 
them !  [Flounah. 

Fri.  AVhist,  signor  !  my  strong  imagination 
shews  me  Love,  methinks,  bathing  in  milk  and 
wine  in  her  checks.  Oh,  how  she  clips  him, 
like  a  plant  of  ivy  ! 

Jtin.  Ay ;  could  not  you  be  content  to  be  an 
owl  in  such  an  ivy-bush,  or  one  of  the  oaks  of 
the  city,  to  be  so  dipt  r 

Fri.  Equivocal  don,  though  I  like  the  clip- 
ping well,  I  could  not  be  content  either  to  be 
your  owl,  or  your"  ox  of  the  city.  [Flourish,] 
The  play  begins. 

Enter  Poet,  as  Prologuc-spcalieri  icHh  a  garhnd.^ 

Poet.    IjOic  cU  your  sacred  feet  our  jxyor  Muse 
lays 
Her  and  her  thunder-fearless  verdant  bays. 
Four  several  Triumphs  to  your  priiwcly  eyes, 
Of  Honour,  Love,  Deaih,^  and  Tinte,  do  rise 
From  our  approaching  suljjcct ;  tohich  ire  move 
Towards  you  with  fear,  since  that  a  sicester  love, 
A  brighter  honour,  purer  chastity, 
March  in  your  breasts  this  day  triumphantly 
Than  our  weak  scenes  can  shew  :  thvn  how  dare  we 
Present,  like  apes  and  zaniis,*  things  that  be 
Exemplified  in  you,  but  thai  we  know 
We  ne'er  crav'd  grace  which  you  did  not  bestow  f 

[Exit. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  HONOUR. 
SCENE  L  —  Before  the  Wails  of  Athens. 

Enter  in  triumph,  with  drums,  trumjyets,  and  col- 
ours, Martius,  Valekius,  Soi'HocLES  bound, 
NicoDEMUrt,  Cornelius,  Captains  and  Sol- 
diers. 

Mar.  WTiat  means  proud  Sophocles  ? 

Soph.  To  go  even  with  Martius, 
And  not  to  follow  him  like  his  ofhcer  : 
I  never  waited  yet  on  any  mun. 

Mar.  Why,   poor   Athenian   duke,    thou  art 
my  *  slave ; 
My  blows  have  conquer* d  thee. 

i>oph.  Thy  slave,  proud  Martius  ! 
Calo  thy  countryman  (whoso  constancy, 
Of  all  the  Romans,  I  did  honour  most) 


may  haiie  jilai^^'cs  so  made,  as  what  imase  or  fnuour  soencr 
you  print  in  yuiir  iniaginnlion,  yon  vlinll  ttiinke  you  8eo  tiio  ' 
saino  tlicrein.    OtherH  are  W)  framed,  aa  thoroin  one  may 
see  what  others  dtio    in    place.-*    far  distant,"  &r.  —  The 
DiscoH.  of  Witchcraft,  II.  xiii.   c  19,  p.  31G,  ed.  ICtSi. 

I  vhite]  "  Waii  a  very  guncral  epithet  of  endcannent." 
WxBER.    i?«e  note,  p.  281. 

»  a  garland]  Svo  note,  p.  95. 

»  Death]  SfwanI,  f«ir  the  metre,  printed  "  and  Death." 

4  MJti»1  i.  0.  bii^ouuH,  itiimic!<. 

*  art»yj  Weber  printed  **  martyr  " ! 


Ripp'd  himself  twice  to  ayoid  slayery, 
Making  himself  his  own  anatomy  ; 
But  look  thee,  Martius  ;  not  a  vein  runs  here, 
From  head  to  foot,  but  Sophocles  would  un- 
seam. 
And,  like  a  spring-garden,'  shoot  his  scornful 

blood 
Into  their  eyes  durst  come  to  tread  on  him. 
As  for  thy  blows,  they  did  not  conquer  me ; 
Seven  battles  have  I  met  thee  face  to  face, 
And  given  thee  blow^  for  blow  and  wound  for 

wound. 
And,  till   thou  taughfst  me,'  knew  not  to  re- 
tire: 
Thy  sword  was  then  as  bold,  thy  arm  as  strong ; 
Thy  blows,  then,  Martius,  cannot  conquer  mc. 
Val.  What  is  it,  then  ? 
Soph,  Fortune. 
Val.  Why,  yet  in  that 
Thou  art  the  worse  man,  and  must  follow  him. 
S:)ph,  Young  sir,  you  err  :  if  Fortune  could  be 
call'd 
Or  his,  or  yours,  or  mine,  in  good  or  evil. 
For  any  certain  space,  thou  hadst  spoke  truth ; 
Rut  she  but  jests  with  man,  and  in  mischance 
Abhors  all  constancy,  flouting  him  still 
With  some  small   toucli  of  good,  or  seeming 

Spod,     ....  ! 

Midst  of  hii  mischief ;  which  vicissitude 
Makes  him   straight  doif  his  armour  and   his      j 
fence,  * 

He  had  prejjar'd  before,  to  break  her  strokes  : 
So  from  the  very  zenith  of  her  wheel, 
WhcTi  she  has  dandled  some  choice  favourite. 
Given  him  his  boons  in  women,  honour,  wealth. 
And  all  the  various  dclicies  ^  of  earth. 
That  the  fool  scorns  the  gods  in  his  excess, 
She  whirls,  and  leaves  him  at  th'  Antipodes. 
Mar.  Art  sure  we  have  taken  him?  is  this 
Sophocles  r 
Ills  fetter'd  arms  say,  no  ;  his  free  soul,  ay  :  • 
Tliis  Athens  nurseth  arts  as  well  as  arms. 


c  like  a  sprimr.trnnlen,  &r.]  «*  The  last  editors  [of  1778], 
ni>t  ciimprchondiii^  tlie  mcining  of  thin  patftia^e,  proiHite  to 
amend  it  by  rciding  ^pring-frun  Instead  «»f  gpring-varden  f 
hilt  tlwy  entirely  mi-tnke  the  alluvion.  It  wai  the  fashion 
fonnrrly  in  iinpnivcment"*,  where  there  was  a  conunaiid  of  . 
water,  to  omvpy  it  in  pipes  in  surh  a  manner,  that,  when 
yt)U  trod  on  a  p.utiriilar  spot,  the  water  played  upon  ytm, 
and  wrt  yun  severely :  the>e  were  called  spring-girdrnM, 
And  I  rciiicniber  to  have  seen  one  of  them  at  Chat!<wi>rth, 
ttlxiut  tive-and-twenty  years  ajro,  which  has  probably  Kivon 
pJarc  by  this  lime  to  more  mndem  and  elegant  decnrationg; 
8i)cli  prnriirni  joke^  tH-in<<  n<>  longer  in  fashion.  Sfiring- 
garden.  which  t'ormcrly  made  part  of  Bl  Jame^'K  Park,  wa« 
pnibably  a  garden  of  t'i»i«i  kind.  Jt  is  to  this  that  Sophocles 
allndo^*:  ti|iring-«Tun<  would  be  a  strange  anachrtinii>m.Viid 
de^tioy  Ix'tli  metre  { accordinc  to  the  old  arrangementj  and 
sense.  Paul  Mentzner,  who  visited  England  in  159?,  in  hu 
d»->cription  «>f  Nonsuch,  the  villa  of  Henry  VIII.,  says, 
'  There  is,  btsicie^,  another  ]>yramid  of  marble,  full  of  ron> 
cenled  pijies,  which  xpirt  upon  all  who  c<)ine  within  their 
reach'  [p.  84,  cd.  1757]."  .Masott.  "Such  fi>pperiex  nr* 
Htill  to  be  seen  in  c«»ntinental  cardens."  Wkber-  "Surh 
a  garden,''  says  Nares,  "in  Ktill  [lft23J  to  be  Keen  at  Ku- 
utone,  in  (>xf.)rd.-.hire."     Glos<i.  in  v. 

1  thou  taiiirhVift  «!/■]  "Tlie  context  seeint  to  require  r  4ti 
taught  me,  or  words  to  that  effect."  Ed.  1778.  "  This  is  a 
most  neediest  alteration.  i>ophocle«  savfl  simply,  *•  I  never 
knew  how  Vj  retire  till  I  learnt  it  by  Ihy  example.'  *• 
Wkder,  —  wtm  horrowod  thiM  note  from  MaMtn. 

8  drJicie^t]  Cenerally  written  dcUce$, — i.  e.  delights. —>  9o 
the  firtit  ful.  The  modem  editors  give,  with  the  sec  loUo, 
*'  delicacies" 

9  His  ftUer*d  arms  ««y,  «•;  Air  fret  soul,  of]  **IUaoa 
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Soph.   Nor  glory,  Martius,  in  this  day  of 
thine , 
"Rs  behind  yesterday,  but  before  to-morrow : 
Who  knows  what  Fortune  then  will  do  with 

thee? 
She  never  yet  could  make  the  better  man. 
The  better  chance  she  has  :  the  man  that's  best 
She  Rtill  contends  with,  and  doth  favour  least. 

Mar.  Methinks,  a  graver  thunder  than  the 
skies' 
Breaks  from  his  lips :  I  am  amaz'd  to  hear ; 
And  Athens'  wortls,  more  than  her  swords,  do 
fear.  —  [Aside. 

Slave  Sophocles 

Soph,  Martius,  couldst  thou  acquire,^ 
And  did  thy  Roman  gods  so  love  thy  prayers 
And  solemn  sacrifice,  to  grant  thy  suit. 
To  gather  all  the  valour  of  the  Ca»sars 
Thy  predecessors,  and  what  is  to  come. 
And  by  their  intluencc  fling  it  on  thee  now. 
Thou  coiiMst  not  make  my  mind  go  less,*  not' 

pare 
With  all  their  swords  one  virtue  from  my  soul : 
How  am  Ivassall'd,  then  ?  Make  such  thy  slaves 
As  dare  not  keep  their  goodness  past  their  graves. 
Know,  general,  we  two  arc  chances  on 
The  fUe  of  Fate ;  now  thrown,  thy  six  is  up. 
And  ray  poor  one  beneath  thee ;  next,  the  throw  *• 
May  set  me  upmost,  and  cast  thee  below. 

J/Wr.  Yet  will  I  try  thee  more  ;  calamity 
Is  man's  true  touchstone.  [Aside.]  —  Listen,  in- 
solent prince. 
That  dar'st  contemn  the  master  of  thy  life, 
Which  I  will  force  here  'fore  thy  city- walls 
With  barbarous  cruelty,  and  call  thy  wife 
To  see  it,  and  then  after  send  her 

Hcph.  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  And  then  demolish  Athens  to  the  ground, 
Depopulate  her,  fright  away  her  fame, 
And  leave  succession  neither  stone  nor  name. 

i<oph.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar,  Dost  thou  deride  mo  r 

Val.  Kneel,  ask  Martius 
For  mercy,  Sophocles,  and  live  happy  still ! 

Soph.  Kneel,  and  ask  mercy !    Roman,  art  a 
god? 
I  never  kncel'd  or  begg'd  of  any  else. 

My»  we  should  n^nspose  the  affirmative  and  the  negative 
in  Ihii*  line,  because  tlie  question  a^ked  by  Martiu«  u, 
Whrthor  hc>  ia  a  captive  or  not  ?  But  the  text  is  capable  of 
rerfivin^  the  foUowing  very  poetical  explanation,  furnished 
by  a  Irifiul,  [Qy.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?],  which  proves  the  pro- 
priery  of  it  at  once :  *  14  thit>  Stiptioclp$>  ?  the  illustrious 
Boph'orleH  ?  this  !  tJio  onf^laved  bein^  before  me  !  —  Rej^rd- 
\nz  hi'«  Ictten*  only,  I  Miould  ttay  —  No.  But  when  I  ro;;anl 
hi«  '  i'rt-e  m>uI,' 1  hear  it  proclaim  —  Ay!  he,  whose  great 
M>ul  lotikx  down  upon  chains  and  captivity,  is  indeed  hkipho- 
cIcH.'"  WEncR  (wha-4e  note  I  have  somewhat  shortened 
towards  the  end.) 

1  Slact  Sophocles 

Siiph.  Martitu^  conUof  tkou  aequirCj  Sec]  Old  ed«., 
"  Ruph.  Martiuftf  slave  SapkocleSt  eouldst  thou  aojutrej"  ice. 
The  ne-c*«.ir>-  altentl-.m  now  piven  was  made  by  Soward, 
who  ali*o  ver>"  unnecej^-sarily  changes  '*  acquire  "  into  "  as- 
pi  ns"  Mason  offvn  some  unhappy  ainjectures  on  the  passage. 

2  !T0  lt*»]  »*  i.  e.  bi'coiue  lesti,  be  valued  at  less."  Wcaxa. 
A  wrtmg  exfdanation  :  go  Itss  means  properly  —  adventure 
n  smaller  sum  (see  Gidord*s  note  on  Jonson's  tVorki,  iii. 
2-lt'O,  and  here  it  seems  to  be  equivalent  to— shrink,  quail. 

3  not]  Seward  printed  " nor"—  rightly  perhaps. 

4  nrzt,  the  fAre»]  6«i  the  i$ec.  folia  \Vcl)er  gave,  with  tlie 
first  foMo,  '*  Mxt  Ihj  throw."  Reward,  fallowing  his  own 
devices,  printed,  **  and  «€Xt  eftrow." 


Thou  art  a  fool ;  and  I  will  lose  no  more 
Instructions  on  thee,  now  I  find  thy  ears 
Are  foolish,  like  thy  tongue.         [Solemn  muaie. 

Bnter  Doriqe.v,  and  Ladies  beariiig  a  sword  and 
wreath. 

My  Dorigen ! 
Oh,  must  she  see  me  bound  ? 

First  Capt.  There's  the  first  sigh 
He  brcath'd  'since  he  was  born,  I  think. 

Sec,  Capt.  Forbear, 
All  but  the  lady  his  \i'ife  ! 

Soph.  How  my  heart  chides 
The  manacles  of  my  hands,  that  let  them  not 
Embrace  my  Dorigen  ! 

Val.  Turn  but  thy  face. 
And  ask  thy  lile  of  Martius  thus,  and  thou, 
With  thy  fair  wife,  shalt  live ;  Athens  shall 

stand, 
And  all  her  privileges  augmented  be. 

Soph.  'Twerc  better  Athens  peririh'd,  and  my 
wife,  — 
AVhich,  Romans,  I  do  know  a  worthy  one,  — 
Than  Sophocles  should  shrink  of  Sophocles, 
Commit  profane  idolatry,  by  giving 
The  reverence  due  to  gods  to  thee,  blown  *  man  ! 

Mar.  Rough,  stubborn  cynic  ! 

Soph.  Thou  art  rougher  far. 
And  of  a  coarser  walej*  fuller  of  pride, 
Less  temperate  to  bear  prosperity. 
Thou  secst  my  mere  neglect  hath  rais'd  in  tliee 
A  storm  more  boisterous  than  the  ocean's ; 
My  virtue,  patience,  makes  thee  vicious.  j 

[DoRiOEN  kneels,      | 

Mar.  Wliy,  fair-ey'd  lady,  do  you  kneel  ?  \ 

Dor.  Great  general,  j 

Victorious,  godUke  Martius,  your  poor  hand- 
maid 
Kneels,    for    her   husband  will    not,   cannot; 

speaks 
Thus  htmibly  that  he  may  not.    Listen,  Roman ; 
Thou  whose  advanced  front  doth  speak  thee 

Roman 
To  every  nation,  and  whose  deeds  assure't  j 
Behold  a  princess,  whose  declining  head, 
Like  to  a  drooping  lily  after  storms. 
Bows  to  thy  feet,  and  playing  here  the  slave, 
To  keep  her  husband's  greatness  unabated : 
All   which  doth  make  thy  conquest  greater; 

for. 
If  he  be  base  in  aught  whom  thou  hast  taken,  , 
Then  Martius  hath  but  taken  a  base  prize  ; 
But  if  this  jewel  hold  lustre  and  value, 
Martius  is  richer  then  in  that  he  hath  won. 
Oh,  make  him  such  a  captive  as  thyself 
Unto  another  wouldst,  great  captain,  be ! 
Till  then,  he  is  no  prisoner  fit  for  thee. 

Mar.  Valerius,  here  is  hannony  would  have 
brought 
Old  crabbed  Saturn  to  sweet  sleep,  when  Jove 
Did  first  incense  hiin  with  rebellion. 
Athens  doth  make  women  philosophers ; 
And,  sure,  their  children  chat  the  talk  of  gods. 

Val.  Rise,  beauteous  Dorigen.  i 

Dor.  Not  until  I  know 
The  general's  resolution. 

ft  blown]  i.  e.  swelled  with  pride,  insolent 
«  ira/c]  i.  e.  texture,  (prop«rly,— the  ridgo  of  threads  !■ 
the  cloth.) 


ass 


FOUR  PLAYS  IN  ONE. 


Vol.  One  soft  M'ord 
From  Sophocles  would  calm  him  into  tears, 
Like  gentle  showers  after  tempestuous  winds. 
Dor.  To  buy  the  world,  he  will  not  give  a 
word, 
A  look,  a  tear,  a  knee,  *gainst  his  o>vn  judg- 
ment, 
And  the  divine  composure  *  of  his  mind  : 
All  which  I  therefore  do  ;  and  here  present 
This  victor's  wreath,  this  rich  Athenian  sword. 
Trophies  of  conquest,   wliich,  great    Martins, 

wear, 
And  be  appeas'd  !  let  Sophocles  still  live  ! 
Mar.  He  would  not  live. 
Dor,  He  would  not  beg  to  live  : 
When  he  shall  so  forget,  then  I  begin 
To  command,  3Iartius  ;  and  when  he  kneels, 
Dorigen  stands  ;  when  he  lets  fall  a  tear, 
I  dry  mine  eyes,  and  scorn  him. 

Mar.  Scorn  him  now,  then, 
Here  in  the  face  of  Athens  and  thy  friends.  — 
Self-will' d,  stiff  Sophocles,  prepare  to  die, 

[Dorigen*  rises. 
And  by  that  sword  thy  lady  honour' d  me, 
With    which   herself 'shall  follow.  —  Uomans, 

friends, 
Who  dares  but  strike  this  stroke,  shall  part  with 

me 
Half  Athens  and  my  half  of  victory. 
Captains.  By  [heaven],  not  we  ! 

Corn   \  ^^^  ^^^°  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^' 

iSoph.  Away,  ye  ftsh-fuc'd  rascals  I 

Vai.  Martius, 
j      To  eclipse  this  great  eclipse  labours  thy  fame,* 
Valerius  thy  brother  shall  for  once 
Turn  executioner  :  give  me  the  sword.  — 
Now,  Sophocles,  I'll  strike  na  suddenly 
As  thou  dar'st  die. 

Soph.  Thou  canst  not :  and,  Valerius, 
*Ti8  less  dishonour  to  thee  thus  to  kill  me 
Than  bid  me  kneel  to  Martius  ;  'tis  to  murder 
The  fame  of  liWng  men,  which  great  ones  do  ; 
Their  studies  strangle ;  poison  makes  away,^ 
The  ^Tetched  hangman  only  ends  the  play. 

Vol.  Art  thou  prepar'd  r 


e. 

t  thy  fame,  icc.l  "  i.  c. 
iiriM  thy  fniiie  fiiiak(>.'« 
;m  crlipso],  1,  yutir 


1  compojture]  i.  o.  coinpo^ilion,  frame. 

2  To  eclipse  this  Sfrrat  relipue  lahour.i  f 
to  dl!*pel  thia  creat  criijwp,  which  ubM:ui 
thy   (uue  laboHr^   like   tho  iikmhi   in   ;  .     _ 
bnither,  will  aci  the  i»art  of  esemtioinrr."    Mason. 

i  ^tit  to  munlrr 

The  fame  of  living  men^  irhirh  u^niit  oni\t  do  ; 

Their  studies  tttTOHglf  \  pui*inttn'ikriavay,&n:]  "  By  mak- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  wmteiice  end  at  stranirle^  tho  lollow- 
ing  wn.«*e  may  be  dcduce<i  fnmi  it.  To  niaku  their  fcUow- 
creatureH  kneel  l«>  them,  as  great  men  Irniuently  do,  i.4 
wur-se  than  murdering  them ;  it  renders  them  wrvile  and 
hlavJHh,  debase*  them  l»ch»w  the  dignity  of  their  nature, 
murderx  therefore  their  fame,  and  fetters  and  stranftici  their 
tftudies,  i.  e.  the  free  exertions  of  their  rational  faculties. 
\Vhereai4  |N>i9on  makes  away  or  de.stn»y«  a  man  without  in- 
juring hiH  fame,  or  diminiMbing  the  dignity  of  his  soul ;  and 
the  wretched  de<*])icablo  hangman  only  putd  an  end  to  tlie 
part  we  act  uptm  the  stage  of  this  world.  Thitf  ventiment  is 
cfintinueil  and  improved  in  Sopliocler'8  next  sjieech  upon 
death."    Seward. 

"  Prcil>ably  we  Hiould  point, 

vhich  gre<tt  ones  do 

Their  siwdies  strangle. 
Tbe  tense  iii,  *  You  will  dishonour  me  less  by  killinK  me, 
than  bidding  roe  kneel  lo  Martius.    Great  men  exert  them- 
mItm  to  murder  tbe  fame  of  tbe  living;  wbidi  ia  greater 


Soph.  Yes. 

Vat.  Bid  thy  wife  farewelL 
Soph.  No ;  I  will  take  no  leave.  —  My  Dori- 
gen, 
Yonder  above,  *bout  Ariadne's  crown, 
My  spirit  shall  hover  for  thee ;  prithee,  haste  I 
Dor.    Stay,  Sophocles!  with  this  tie  up  mj 
sight ;        [Sopu.  ptUs  a  scarf  over  her  eyef . 
I^et  not  sof^  nature  so  transformed  be, 
And  lose  her  gentler-sex' d  humanity, 
To   make  me  see  my  lord  bleed  !  —  So ;   'ti« 

well : 
Never  one  object  underneath  the  sun 
Will  I  behold  before  my  Sophocles. 
Farewell !  now  teach  the  liomans  how  to  die. 
Mar.  Dost  know  what  'tis  to  die  ? 
Soph.  Thou  dost  not,  Martius, 
And  therefore  not  what  'tis  to  live.    To  die 
Is  to  begin  to  live ;  it  is  to  end 
An  old  8tale  weary  work,  and  to  commence 
A  newer  and  a  better  ;  'tis  to  leave 
Deceitful  knaves  for  the  society 
Of  gods  and  goodness  :  thou  thyself  must  part 
At  last  from  all  thy  garlands,  pleasures,  tri- 

umplis. 
And  ])rove  thy  fortitude,  what  then  'twill  do. 
Va/,  But  art  not  griev'd  nor  vex'd  to  leave 

life  thus  r 
Soph.  Why  should  I  grieve  or  vex  for  being 
sent 
To  them  I  ever  lov'd  best  ?     Now  I'll  kneel ; 
But  with  my  back  toward  thee :  'tis  the  last 

duty 
This  trunk  can  do  the  gods.  [Kneels. 

Mar.  Strike,  strike,  Valerius, 
Or  Martius*  heart  wiU  leap  out  at  his  mouth  !  — 
This  is  a  man  !  a  woman  !  —  Kiss  thy  lord. 
And  liv(5  with  all  the  freedom  you  were  wont.  — 
[Soph,  risvst  takes  tJie  scarf  off  Dohiobn's 
eycsi  ami  kisses  her. 
(Jh,  Love,  thou  doubly  hast  aiHicted  me. 
With   virtue    and   with  beauty !     Treacherous 

heart, 
^ly  liaiid  shall  cast  thee  quick  into  my  urn. 
Ere  thou  transgress  this  knot  of  piety. 
Val.  What  ails  my  brother  ? 
Soph.  Martius,  oh,  Martius, 
Thou  now  hast  found  a  way  to  conquer  mo  ! 
Dor.  Oh,  star  of  Itome,  what  gratitude  can 
B])eak 
Fit  words  to  follow  such  a  deed  as  this  ! 
Mar.  Doth  Juno  talk,  or  Dorigen  ! 
Val.  You  are  observ'd. 
Mtir.  lliis  admirable  duke,  Valerius, 
With  his  disdain  of  fortune  and  of  death, 
Captiv'd  himself,  hath  captivated  me  ; 
And  though  my  arm  hath  ta'en  his  body  here. 


cnielty  than  jxiition  or  hanging,  which  but  concludes  our 
mixery.*  *'    Ed.  1778  (where  this  pointing  is  giren  in  tho 
text). 
**  I  should  read, 

Vj>  to  murder 
The  fame  of  living  we«,  when  great  outs  do 
Thrir  studies  strungUy  &c 
and  the  meaning  ma^  pmsibly  he  this:  that  when  ^reat 
men,  by  their  power,  h>rce  others  to  depart  frttm  the  pnnd* 
plos  they  have  formed,  from  their  vtudies,  tliey  destroy  their 
fame."    Mason. 
Weber  adopted  tlie  alteration  proposed  by  Mason.    AmM 
I  so  much  uncertainty,  I  prefer  (blk>wing  the  old  ede. 
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His  8oul  hath  subjugated  Mortius'  soul : 
By  Romulus,  ho  is  nil  soul,  I  think  ! 
He  hath  no  flesh,  aud  8pirit  cannot  be  gyv'd  : 
Then  wc  have  vanquu»h'd  nothing ;  he  is  free, 
And  Martius  walks  now  in  captivity. 

Soph.  How  fares  the  noble  Roman  ? 

Mar.  Why? 

Dor.  Your  blood 
Is  sunk  down  to  your  heart,  and  your  bright 

eyes 
Have  lost  their  splendour. 

Mar.  Baser  fires  go  out 
AVhen  the  sun  shines  on  "cm.     I  am  not  well ; 
An  apoplectic  '  tit  I  used  to  have, 
After  my  heats  in  war  carelessly  cool'd. 

Soph.  Martius  shall  rest  in  Athena  with  his 
friends, 
Till  this  dUtemper  leave  him.     Oh,  great  Ro- 
man, 
See  Sophocles  do  that  for  thee  he  could  not 
Do  for  himself,  weep  !     Martius,  by  the  [^i^ds], 
It  grieves  me  that  so  brave  a  soul  should  suffer 
Under  the  body's  wenk  infirmity.  — 
Sweet  lady,  take  him  to  thy  loving  charge, 
And  let  thy  care  be  tender. 

JJor.  Kingly  sir, 
I  am  your  nurse  and  servant. 

Mar.  Oh,  dear  lady. 
My    mistress,    nay,    my   deity !  —  Guide    me, 

Heaven !  — 
Ten  wreaths  triumphant  Martius  will  give. 
To  change  a  Mgrtius  for  a  Sophocles.  — 
Can't  not  be  done,  Valerius,  with  this  boot :  *  — 
Inseparable  afiection  ever  thus 
Colleague  with  Athens  Rome  ! 

Dor.  Beat  warlike  tunes. 
Whilst  Dorigen  thus  honours  Martius'  brow 
With  one  victorious  wreath  more  I 

Soph.  And  Sophocles 
Thus  girds  his  sword  of  conquest  to  his  thigh. 
Which  ne'er  be  drawn  but  cut  out  victory  ! 

CapiaifU.  For  ever  be  it  thus  ! 

[Exeunt  all  except   Nicodemus  and  CoB- 

NELILS. 

Com.  Corporal  Nicodemus,  a  word  with  you. 

Nic.  My  worthy  sutler  Cornelius,  it  befits  not 
Nicodemus  the  Roman  olficer  to  piu-ley  with 
a  fellow  of  thy  rank  ;  the  att'oirs  of  the  empire 
are  to  be  occupied. 

Corn,  IjCt  the  affairs  of  the  empire  lie  a  while 
unoccupied,  sweet  Nicodemus :  I  do  require 
the  money  at  thy  hands  which  thou  dost  owe 
me ;  and  if  fair  means  cannot  attain,  force  of 
arms  shall  accomplish.  [Draic^. 

Nic.  Put  up,  and  live. 

Com.  I  have  put  up  too  much  already,  thou 
corporal  of  concupiscence !  for  I  suspect  thou 
hast  dishonoured  my  flock-bed,  and  with  thy 
foolish  eloquence  and  that  bewitching  face  of 
thine  drawn  my  wife,  the  young  harlotr>'  bag- 
gage, to  prostitute  herself  unto  thee.  Draw, 
therefore ;  for  thou  shalt  find  thyself  a  mortal 
corporal. 

Nic.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand,  and  hear! 


1  ffpAplMbV]  Wrh  altered  to  ••  opilf ptic  "  by  Sen'ard,  who 
•ayn,  *'  tu  make  t  man  arrusionrieil  !■>  apnplertii;  fibt,  Kom^ 
iinpniper,  nince  the  third  •tn.ke  is  soii^raliy  hi?ld  fatal'* ! 

s  buot]  •<  i.  e.  MtYantago.'*    Ed.  ITTtJ. 


I  I  will  rather  descend  from  my  honour,  and  ar- 
I  gue  these  contumelies  with  thee,  than  clutch 
thee,  poor  fly,  in  these  eaglet  [talons  ^J  of  mine, 
or  draw  my  sword  of  fate  on  a  peasant,  a  be- 
sognio,^  a  cocoloch.*  as  thou  art.  Thou  shalt 
first  understand,  this  foolish  eloquence  and  in- 
tolerable beauty  of  mine  (both  which,  I  protest, 
are  merely  natural)  are  the  gifts  of  the  gods, 
with  which  I  have  neither  sent  bawdy  sonnet 
nor  amorous  glance,  or  (as  the  vulgar  call  it) 
sheep's  eye  to  thy  betrothed  Florence. 

Cor7i.  i'hou  Host. 

Nic.  Oh,  gods  of  Rome,  was  Nicodemus  bom 
To  bear  these  braveries  from  a  poor  provant  r  • 
Yet,  when  dogs  bark,  or  when  the  asses  bray, 
The  lion  laughs  ;  not  roars,  but  goes  his  way. 

Corn.  A  [pox]  o'  your  poetical  vein !  this 
versifying  my  wife  has  homified  me.  Sweet 
I  corporal  Cod's-head,  no  more  standing  on  your 
punctilios  and  punkettos  of  honour,  they  are 
next  worth  a  louse :  the  truth  is,  thou  art  the 
general's  by-gamy,^  that  is,  his  fool,  and  his 
knave ;  thou  art  miscreant  and  recreant ;  not  an 
horse-boy  in  the  legions  but  has  beaten  thee ; 
thy  beginning  was  knapsack,  and  thy  ending 
will  be  halter-sack." 

Nir.  Methinks  I  am  now  Sophocles  the  wise, 
and  thou  art  Martius  the  mad. 

Corn.  No  more  of  your  tricks,  good  corporal 
Leather-chops.  I  say,  thou  hast  dishonoured 
me ;  and  since  honour  now-a-days  is  only  re- 
paid by  money,  pay  me,  and  I  am  satisfied} 
even  reckoning  keeps  long  friends. 

Nic.  lict  us  continue  friends,  then,  for  I  have 
been  even  with  thee  a  long  time ;  and,  though 
I  have  not  paid  thee,  I  have  paid  thy  wife. 

Com.  Flow  forth,  my  tears  !  Thou  hast  de- 
flowered her,  Tarciuin !  the  garden  of  my  de- 
light, hedged  about,  in  which  there  was  but 
one  bowling-alley  for  mine  own  private  pro- 
creation, thou  hast,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
leaped  the  hedge,  entered  my  alley,  and,  with- 
out my  privity,  played  thine  own  rubbers. 

Nic.  How  long  shall  patience  thus  securely 
snore  r 
Is  it  ray  fault,  if  these  attractive  eyes, 
I  This  budding  chin,  or  rosv-colour'd  cheek, 
I 

«  [UihnA]  Seward  pniited  "  clawa  ; "  and  90  his  aucree- 
wirs.  The  context  would  M-eni  U>  8]iew  that  the  omitted 
word  muHi  havo  l>een  a  haniilcM  one ;  aud  yet  the  mark  of 
uriiiffiiion  (a  dash  thus  — )  ih  the  name  here  aa  in  |Muwa|tes  of 
the  piny  which  were  undoubtedly  mutilated  by  the  li- 
censer. 
*  AwortTiio]  i.  o.  begftar,  needy  fellow. 
6  coeolorhj  liiffoTd'iMyH  that  "a  couple  of  cockloekes" 
In  Shirley's  ff'itti/  Fiiir  Owe,  art  ii.  bc.  9,  '^appvarx  to  moan 
a  couple  of  cilly  roxcnmbM  ;  but  the  word  in  of  rare  occur- 
rence In  <iur  old  wriicrn.  It  iu  pure  French j  —  Coqu*luekf., 
a  Wirt  of  spoiled  child."  Note  on  fforkg.  1. 307.  In  a  tmct 
entitled  BartKolomrw  Faire,  ir>41,4to.,  f  find  :  "  on  the  other 
Hide,  IJocurt  TocuH  with  three  yards  of  tape  or  ribbin  in'tt 
hiind,  flhewiuK  his  art  of  Lngerdcmaine,  to  tlie  admiration 
and  astoniMhuirnt  of  a  com|)any  tt(  cockolaackea."  p.  4, — 

I  where  the  tenn  \*  evidently  equivalent  to  —  aimpleton«. 

I      *  procant]  lUeims  pmperlv,  provender,  provisioiia,  and  it 
here  aiipliod  ointemptuousiy  to  Cornelia*,  becauae  ho  lu  « 

I  sutkr. 

.      *  thf  z^neraL*»  by-gamtf']  i.  e.  one  who  aflbrds  hv-game  tn  the 

I  ffeneral,  —  att  f<eem8  to  be  pmved  by  what  inm'icKliately  fol- 
liiwfi,  —  "thix  i-*,  hi«   find."     Yet  the  Kditor^  of  177b  and 

I  VVelwr  print  "bigamy  "! 

»  tku  riutiHir  leilt  be  haltcr-fack]  i.  e.  thy  ending  will  lie 

,  haniting :  tfci*  uoto,  p.  370. 
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Tliis  comely  body,  and  this  waxen  *  leg,  |  i'orc,  I  will  acquaint  thee  with  a  project  f«hall 

Have  drawn  her  into  a  fool's  paradise  i-  fully  suti><fy  thee  for  thy  debt,     lliou  shalt  un- 

By  Cupid's  [j;odhead|  I  do  swear  (no  other),'      \  dcrstantl.  1  am  shortly  to  be  knighted. 
She's    chaster    far  than   Lucrtce,   her   grand-  i       V>)rn.  The  devil  thou  art ! 

mother  ;  A  <c-.  Kenounce  me  else  !     For  the  sustenance 

Pure  as  glass- window,  ere  the  rider  dash  ^  it;       ,  of  which  worship  (which  worship  many  times 
Whiter  than  lady's  smock,  when  she  did  wash     wants  sustenance),  I  have   here  the  general's 

it,  —  grant  to  liave  the  lending  of  two  hundred  men. 

For  well  thou  wott'st,  though  now  my  heart's  '       ("urn.  You  jest,  you  jest. 

commandress,  |      JNiV.  Itefu^e  me  else  to  the  pit ! 

I  once  was  free,  and  she  but  the  cami)'s  laun-  I       Ccnu  Mercy  on  us  !  ha*  you  not  forgot  yonr- 

dress.  self:  by  your  swearing,  you  should  be  knighted 

Cora.  Ay;  she  then  came  swi*ct  to   me:  no  i  already, 
part  about  her  but  smelt  of  soap-.-ud^ ;  lik<.'  a        A>.  Damn  me,  air,  here's  his  hand ;  read  it. 
Dryad*  out  of  a  wash-bowl.     Pray,  or  pay  \  •  [Oj^trs  a pnper, 

AVc.  Hold !  *  I       Com,  Alas,  I  cannot  I 

Corn.  Was  thy  cheese  mouldy,  or  thy  penny-  ,  Nic.  I  know  that.  [Aside.] — It  has  plea-^cd 
worths  small:  was  not  thy  ale  the  mii^hiie-it  of  the  general  to  look  upon  my  service.  Now,  sir, 
the  earth  in  malt,  and  thy  stoop  ^  tilled  like  a  '  shall  you  join  with  me  in  petitioning  for  fifty 
tide  r  was  not  thy  bed  sort,  and  thy  liacou  fatter  |  men  more,  in  regard  of  my  arrearages  to  you; 
than  a  drojjsy  ?     Come,  sir.  ■  which  if  granted,  I  will  bestow  the  whole  profit 

yic.  Mars,  then,  inspire  me  with  the  fencing  I  of  those  lirty  men  on  thee  and  thine  heirs  for 

skill  I  ever,  till  Atropos  do  cut  this  simple  thread. 

Of  our  tragedian  actors  I — Ilonour  ])ricks  ; —     j       Corn.  No   more,  dear  corporal ;  Sir  Nicode- 
And,  sutler,  now    I   come    with   thwacks    and  |  mus  that  shall  be,  I  cry  your  worship's  ^  mercy  ! 

th wicks  !  j  I   am  your  servant,  body  and  goods,  moveables 

Grant  us  one  crush,  one  pass,  and  now  a  high  !  and  immoveables;  use  my  house,  use  my  wife, 

lavolta-fall  ;^  \  use  me,  abuse  me,  do  what  you  list. 

Then  up  again,  now  down  again,  yet  do  no  harm  :      yic.  A  ligmentis  a  candid  lie  :  *  this  is  an  old 

at  all !  [T/it't/Jii/M.  ^  pVL'in.     Mark  what  follows.  [Aside.]         [Exeunt. 

/WJ<0;- FLOltKNUH.  ,,v-Ti 

rr,       /xv  «.!-  *  T  1         f       A\-i  SChNL   II.  —  A  rocku  Place  near  the  City. 

Flor.  Oh,  that  ever  I  was  born  !  —  W  hy,  gen-  |  -'  ^ 


tlemcn  — 

Corn.  Messaline  of  Kome !  away,  disloyal 
concubine  I  I  will  be  deafer  to  thee  than  thou 
art  to  others  :  I  will  have  my  hundred  drachmas 
he  owes  me,  thou  arrant  whore  I 

Fhr.  1  know  he  is  an  hundred  drachmas  o'  the 
score ;  but  what  o'  that  r  no  bloodshed,  sweet 
Cornelius !  Oh,  my  heart !  o'  my  conscience, 
'tis  fallen  thorow  the  bottom  of  my  belly  !    Oh, 


Knfer  ^LvuTII:s,  and  ttoo  Captains. 
Mar.  Pray,  leave  me :  you  are  Romans,  hon- 
est men ; 
Keep  me  not  company  ;  I  am  tum'd  knave, 
Have  lost  my  fame  and  nature. 

[Exeunt  Captains. 
Athens,  Athens, 
This  Dorigen  is  thy  Palladium  ! 
He  that  will  sack  thee  must  betray  her  first, 


mv  sweet  Didymus,  if  either  of  ve  miskiU  one     tj^  ""'"  ""   '^"^'^  u..u  mu«.  ucurav  ncr  nrsi;, 
another,  what  will  become   of  poor  Florence  ?  I  ^^  ^^^'"  ''''''Y  ^^'^^"^^  ^^'^^^^  *^^  ^"  husband's 

•r  1         t  I  sword ; 

pacify  vourselves,  I  i)rav !  ;  tt„    ^  _        i  4.-        ^-n  .^ 

^    ri      '  i>    4.  I       ;  •        I    *  T  ^  '  IJer  eves  make  captive  still  the  conqueror, 

C'jrn.  (jo  to,  my  heart  is  not  stone  ;  I  am  not  i   »„,!  i:«..«  ♦!,«„  i         i  i     *   »'Y"1"^*"»» 

II        ^  ^  1,,,  .,.,  And  liere  thev  keep  her  onlv  to  tliat  end. 

marble  :  dry  vour  eves,  Horence. —  Ihescurvv    (w.     „wi    ,i^" -i      u  *         \\      ^""•' ^""' 
,    n        {  '  *      Lv    I     •  1  11  V*    I  (^^h,  subtle  devil,  what  a  golden  ball 

apes-face   knows  mv  blind  side  well  enough.  '  i^.,!   *. ♦       i         «.i.         i- 1  *        V  i 

r  ,  ..   1      T  •        1-  11  *i  •         *     ..     D^d  tempt,  when  thou  didst  cast  her  m  my 

[Asule.]  —  Leave  your  puhng  :  will  thir*  content  |  wav  '  *»  "»;f 

vou  ?  let  him  taste  thy  nether  lip  FNiu.  hisavs     ^tr^      r    i-  i   o     i      i       i  u*«  *.  ^i 

■her];  which,  in  sign  of  an.itv,  1  th,U  take  off  |  ^^^>'  ^;:"lf'  Sophocles,  brought  st  thou  not  to 

t"L"V"ni*l"^'ddil"'''     "°  ""•■  ""•■'■  "'"^  ''™"'"'    Thy  l-^'ly.  that  thou  mightst  have  overcome? 
ArLUvorconcord!     [7^/^  Flouk>ck.]  -  I  ^^''■■''";  ^-'/-'ee' '^l.    -d    J-Wed    «U    his 

And  now  honest  sutler,  since  I  have  had  proof  ]  .^^     i,^,^Xik^  j„„.el.  on  the  sevon-fold  hill. 
»  well  ot  thy  good  nature  a,  of  thy  wUe  s  be-  ■  j^^^  ^;j  \^^J  ^^„j    ^^^^  ^^^   ^    ^^^  ^..^^ 

j  men, 

,  ,  .  „        ,         f  -.%  A  X  1  ,1  ^  •      (For  that  she  knew  he  durst,)  and  not  'eainst 

J  waxen]  i.  e.  wcU  made,  as  if  it  bad  been  muddled  in  ^  t"  .  ^  B«"»»o* 

wax.        ■'  I  late 

«  By  Cupid* n  [frodhcad]  J  do  swear  {no  other)]  Seward  ,  Or  deities ;  what  mortal  conqucrs  them  ? 
clioTO  to  print,  I  Insatiate  Julius,  when  his  victories 

"  Bv  Cupid'i*  btiw  (I  do  Hwear  by  no  other)." 
The  word  '*  fftMihrmi*"  wtw  ini-erted  by  the  E<lirora  of  1778,  ' 

who,  Weber  (.ays,  *M'iliod  up  the  hiatiit«pni|)orly:"  decent-         •  iror.ihip'ii]  Old  ods.  "wishes"     The    alteration  was 
ly,  at  any  rati:.  lu.i,!,.  iiy  SfuaM,  wh.i  olworves,  "  he  rails  him  afterwanl* 

3  «/flv/i    I.  o.  t-pl.iuli,  iK-fpattfT.  ,  I't  for     MartiiH, '  hi-«  *r/.r«A//»  Sir  Nimdenins : '*'  and  we  a 

*  Druod]  *'  Wa.^pn.b  biy  Jido^imied  mistak**  for  *  Naiad,*     pn'cfding  n|K*rh  of  NictMlomus  in  tlir  |ir».'.-t'nt  scene,  "Foe 
Ice.*'     Skwaru.    Of  ciiiit'o,  it  was.  ilu-  MistPiianrr  of  wliirli  icprskip,"  Act-. 

*  ntiup_  Ser  n>  !r,  p.  3  .T  "  «  rMKilhi  lit']  i.  c.  a  whifi'  lie.    The  Dlilon*  of  1778  and 

*  laoultafallj  i-'cv  note,  p.  2  \>.    Old  ed*.  '»  Cavalto/rt/Z."       VVclier  print  "  a  candied  lie." ! 
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Had  run  o'er  half  the  world,  had  he  met  her, 
There  he  had  stopt  the  legend  of  his  deeds, 
Laid  by  his  arms,  been  overcome  himself, 
And  let  her  vanquish  th'  other  half;  and  fame 
Made  beauteous  Dorigcn  the  greater  name. 
Shall  I  thus  fall  ?    I  will  not :  no ;  my  tears, 
Cast' on  my  heart,  shall  quench  these  lawless 

fires: 
He  conquers  best,  conquers  his  lewd  desires. 

Enier  Dobiqen  with  Ladies. 
Dor.  Great  sir,  my  lord  commands  me  visit 
you; 
And  thinks  your  retir'd  melancholy  proceeds 
From  some  distaste  of  worthless  entertainment. 
AVill't  please  you  take  your  chamber  ?  how  d'ye 
do,  sir  ? 
Mar,  Lost,  lost  again  !  the  wild  rage  of  my 
blood 
Doth  ocean-like  o'erflow  the  shallow  shore 
Of  my  weak  virtue  :  my  desire's  a  vane. 
That  the  least  breath  from  her  turns  ever}'  way. 

[Aside. 
Dor,  What  says  my  lord  ? 
Mar,  Dismiss  your  women,  pray, 
And  I'll  reveal  my  grief. 

Dor.  Leave  me.  [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Mar,  Long  tales  of  love  (whilst  love  itself 
Might  be  enjoy* d)  are  languishing  delays. 
There  is  a  secret  strange  lies  in  my  breast, 
I  will  partake  wi*  you,  which  much  concerns 
Your  lord,  yourself,  and  me.     Oh  ! 

Dor.  Strange  secrets,  sir. 
Should  not  be  made  so  cheap  to  strangers  ;  yet, 
If  your  strange  secret  do  no  lower  lie 
Than  in  your  breast,  discover  it. 

Mar.  I  wiU. 
Oh  !  can  you  not  see  it,  lady,  in  my  sighs  ? 
Dor,  Sighs  none  can  paint,  and  therefore  who 

can  see  ? 
Mar.  Scorn  me  not,  Dorigen,  with  mocks : 
Alcides, 
That  master'd  monsters,  was  by  beauty  tam'd ; 
Omphale  smil'd  his  club  out  of  his  hand. 
And  made  him  spin  her  smocks.     Oh,  sweet,  I 

love  you ! 
And  I  love  Sophocles :  I  must  enjoy  you ; 
And  yet  I  would  not  injure  him. 

Dor.  Let  go ! 
You  hurt  me,  sir.    Farewell.  —  Stay;  is  this 

Martins  ? 
I  will  not  tell  my  lord  :  he'll  swear  I  lie ; 
Doubt  my  fidelity,  before  thy  honour. 
How  hast  thou  vex'd  the  gods,  that  they  would 

let  thee 
Thus  violate  friendship,  hospitality. 
And  all  the  bonds '  of  sacred  piety  ? 
Sure,  thou  but  triest  me,  out  of  love  to  him. 
And  wouldst  reject  me,  if  I  did  con«?ent. 
Oh,  Martins,   Martins !  wouldst  thou  in   one 

minute 
Blast  all  thy  laurels,  which  so  many  years 
Thou  hast  been  purchasing   ydih  blood  and 

sweat  ? 
Hath  Dorigen  never  been  written,  read. 
Without  the  epithet  of  chaatcy  chaste  Dorigen, 


1  Jbonds]  Old  eds.  "  bounds.'* 


And  wouldst  thou  fall  upon  her  chastity, 
Like  a  black  drop  of  ink,  to  blot  it  out  ? 
When  men  shall  read  the  records  of  thy  valour, 
Thy  hitherto-brave  virtue,  and  approach 
( Highly  content  yet)  to  this  foul  assault 
Included  in  this  leaf,  this  ominous  leaf. 
They  shall  throw  down  the  book,  and  read  no 
I  more, 

'  Though  the  best  deeds  ensue,  and  all  conclude 
That  ravell'd  the  whole  story,*  whose  sound 

heart 
(Which  should  have  been)  jirov'd  the  most  lep- 
rous part. 
Mar.  Oil,  thou  confut*8t  divinely,  and  thy 
words 
Do  fall  like  rods  upon  mc !  but  they  have 
Such  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks,  that  I 
Am  faster  snar'd :  my  love  has  ta'en  such  hold, 
That,  like  two  wrestlers,  though  thou  stronger 

be. 
And  hast  cast  me,  I  hope  to  pull  thee  after ; 
I  must,  or  perish. 

Dor.  Perish,  Martins,  then  !  * 

For  I  here  vow  unto  the  gods,  these  rocks. 
These  rocks  we  sec  so  fixed,  shall  be  removed. 
Made  champion  ^  field,  ere  I  so  impious  prove, 
To  stain  my  lord's  bed  with  adulterous  love ! 

Enter  Valekius. 
Val,  The  gods  protect  fair  Dorigen  ! 
Dor,  Amen, 
From  all  you  wolvish  Romans !  [ExU, 

Val.  Ha  !  what's  this  r  — 
Still,  brother,  in  your  moods  ?  —  Oh,  then,  my 

doubts 
Are  truths.    Have  at  it !     I  must  try  a  way 
To  be  rcsoWd.-*  [Aaidi. 

I      Mar,  How  strangely  dost  thou  look  ! 
What  ail'st  thou  ? 

Val,  What  ail'st  thou  ? 
Mar.  Why,  I  am  mad. 

Val.  Why,  I  am  madder.    Martins,  draw  thy 
I  sword, 

And  lop  a  villain  from  the  earth  ;  for,  if 
Thou  wilt  not,  on  some  tree  about  this  place 
I'll  hang  myself :  Valerius  shall  not  live 
To    wound    his    brother's    honour,   stain    hli 

country, 
And  branded  ^-ith  ingratitude  to  all  times. 
Mar,  For  what  can  all  this  be  r 
Val,  I  am  in  love. 

Mar.  Why,  so  am  I.    With  whom  ?  ha ! 
Val,  Dorigen. 
Mar.  With  Dorigen !    how  dost    thou  love 

her  ?  speak. 
Val.  Even  to  the  height  of  lust ;  and  I  must 
have  her. 
Or  else  I  die. 

Mar.  Thou  shalt,  thou  daring  traitor ! 


S  That  raveWd  the  whole  utory}  Iloath  {MS,  Ifotts)  con- 
joctiiroM  -'■  Thdu'st  raceWd  the  whole  story.^*  Mason  prupooed 
to  read  "  That  ravelled  thy  whole  ftery,"  —  aii  alteration 
which  \Vcl)er  adopted.  The  text  may  be  corrupted:  but 
IMuwaQLM  which  rnn  hardly  be  rrcunciled  to  grammar  occur 
o^cwhoh*  in  the^io  plays. 

3  champion]  Altered  by  the  l-lditors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
"  chamiNiin.**  They  we're  not  aware  that  the  otlier  form  of 
the  word  is  very  common  in  our  early  writers. 

*  resolved]  i.  e.  satisfled,  convinced. 
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On  all  the  con  tines  I  have  rid  my  horse, 
Was  there  no  other  woman  for  tliy  choice 
But  Dorigen  r     Why,  villain,  she  is  mine  : 
She  mako4  me  pine  thus,  sullen,  mad,  and  fool ; 
•Tis  I  must  have  her,  or  I  die. 

Val.  Oh,  all  ye  jrods. 
With  mercy  look  on  this  declining  rock 
Of  valour  and  of  virtue  !  breed  not  up 
From  intJancy,  in  honour,  to  full  mini. 
As  you   have  done  him,  to  destroy  !  — llerc, 

strike  I 
For  I  have  only  «carch'd  thy  wound ;  despatch  ! 
Far,  far  be  such  love  from  Valerius  ! 
So  far,  he  scorns  to  live  to  be  call'd  brother 
By  him  that'  dares  own  such  folly  and  such 

vice. 
Mar,  "lis  truth  thou  speak'st ;  but  I  do  hate 

it :  peace  ! 
If  Heaven   will  snatch  my  sword  out  of  my 

hand. 
And  put  a  rattle  in  it,  what  can  I  do  r 
He  that  is  destin'd  to  be  odious 
•In  his  old  a;;e,  must  undergo  his  fate. 

Enter  Cokxklius  and  Nicodemus. 
Corn.  If  you  do  not  back  me,  I  shall  never  do't. 
yic.  I  warrant  you. 

Corn.    Hum,    hum sir,    my    lord,     mv 

lord 

Mar.  Ha !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Corn.  Hum conccnung  the  odd  fifty,  my 

lord,  an't  please  your  generality,  his  worship  Sir 

Nicodemus 

Mar.  What's   here  r  a   pass  r  you  would  for 
liome :  you  lubbers  ! 
Doth  one  day's  laziness  make  ye  covet  home  ? 
Away,  ye  boarish  rogues  !  ye  dogs,  away  I 

[Strikes  them. 

Enter  Florence. 
Com,  Oh,  oh.  oh  !  • 

Fhr.  How  now,  man  ?  are  you  satisfied  ? 
Corn.  Ay,  ay,  ay ;  a  [pox]  o'  your  corporal ! 
I  am  paid  soundly  ;  I  was  never  better  paid  in 
all  my  life. 

Fhr,  Marry,  the  gods'  blessing  on  his  hon- 
our's heart !  —  You  have  done  a  charitable  deed, 
sir ;  many  more  such  may  you  live  to  do,  sir  ! 
the  gods  keep  you,  sir,  the  gods  protect  you  ! 

[Exit  irith  CoRNELiUa  and  Nicodemus. 
Mar,  These  peasants  mock  me,  sure.  —  Va- 
lerius, 
Forgive  my  dotage,  see  my  ashes  urn'd, 
And  tell  fair  Dorigen,  (she  that  but  now 
Left  me  with  this  harsh  vow,  —  sooner  these 

rocks 
Should  be  remov'd  than    she  would    yield,) 

that  I 
Was  yet  so  loving,  on  her  gift  to  die. 

P'aL  Oh,  Jupiter  forbid  it,  sir,  and  ^rant 
This  Riy  device  may  certify  thy  mind  ! 
You  are  my  brother,  nor  must  perish  thus  : 
Be  comforted.    ITiink  you  fair  Dorigen 
Would   yield    your  wishes,   if  those    envious 
rocks 


1  thai]  Omitted  liy  .S)wnril  —  rigliUy  porIinp.i. 
«  OA,  oA,  ok\  Givtn  in  the  ulil  cd.-*.  tt>  "  fVif,:"    This  ob- 
viously necessary  correction  was  made  by  Seward. 


By  skill  could  be  remoT^d,  or  by  fallacy 
She  made  bclicvo  to .' 

Mar,  Why.  she  could  not  choose ; 
The  Athenians  are  religious  in  their  towi 
Above  all  nations. 

Val.  Soft ;  down  yonder  hill 
The  lady  comes  this  way :  once  more  to  trfher ; 
If  she  persist  in  obstinacy,  by  my  skill, 
Learn' d  from  the  old  Chaldean  was  my  tutor, 
Who  train' d  me  in  the  mathematics,  I  will 
So  dazzle  and  delude  her  sight,  that  she 
Shall  think  this  great  impossibility 
Effected  by  some  supernatural  means. 
Be  confident ;  this  engine  shall  at  least. 
Till  the  gods  better  order,  still  this  breast. 
Mar.  Oh,  my  best  brother,  go  !  and  for  re- 

,  ward 

■  Choose  any  part  o*  the  world,  I'll  give  it  thee. 

i  [Ezit  YALERirs. 

I  Oh,  little  Love,'  men  say  thou  art  a  god  ! 

I  Thou  mightst  have  got  a  fitter  fool  than  I. 

I  Re-enter  Dorioen. 

Dor.  Art  thou  there,  basilisk  ?  remove  thino 
eyes ; 
For  I  am  sick  to  death  with  thy  infection. 
Mar.  Yet,  yet  have  mercy  on  me !  save  him, 
lady, 
Whose  single  arm  defends  all  Rome,  whose 

mercy 
Hath  sav'dthy  husband's  and  thy  life  I 

Dor.  To  spoil 
Our  fame  and  honours  ?    No  ;  my  vow  is  fix'd. 
And  stands,  as  constant  as  these  stones    do, 
stUl. 
Mar.  Then,  i)ity  me,  ye  gods  !  you  only  may 
Move  her  by  tearing  these  firm  stones  away. 

[iiolemn   music.     A  mist  arises ;  the  rocks 
seem  to  move, 

Re-enter  Valerius,  habited  like  Mbrcuby. 
Val.  [Sin{/a,] 
Mnrtiiiti,  rejoice !  Jove  sends  me  from  above, 
IIi!4  ine<»senyf!r,  to  cure  tliy  dewperate  love: 
To  i^huw  rash  vow»  cannot  bind  destiny, 
Lady,  behold,  the  rockfs  transplanted  t»e ! 
Ilard-heartefl  Dorigen,  yield  !  \t»ty  for  contempt. 
They  fix  tlive  hero  a  ruck,  whence  they're  exempt.  * 

[Exit. 
Dor.  What  strange  delusion's  this  r  what  sor- 
cery 
Affrights  me  with  these  apparitions  ! 
My  colder  chastity's  nigh  tum'd  to  death.  — 
Hence,  lewd  magician  !  dar'st  thou  make  the 

gods 
Bawds  to  thy  lust :  will  they  do  miracles 
To  further  evil  r  or  dp  they  love  it  now  ? 
Know,  if  they  dare  do  so,  I  dare  hate  them, 
And  will  no  longer  serve  'cm.  —  Jupiter, 
Thy  goldtMi  shower,  nor  thy  snow-white  swan, 
I  Had  I  been  Leda,  or  bright  DanaO, 


•"  Ijoi-r]  Old  ed?.,  '♦  Rome."  —  The  alteration  was  made 


j  by  Soward,  wh(»  olwerv'O!*  ilint  the  error  pcrh.ip^  arose  from 
the  coinixi.-itiir'u  rye  hnvinir  l>e€>n  caught  by  Uie  words  "all 

I  K»>ine  "  in  fh«  fifth  line  after. 

I       4  T/irii  Jii  thee,  here  a  rotky  whence  thcy^re  errmpt]  •*  i.  e. 

I  they  fix'yi'U  a  rock  in  !hi»«  place,  front  whence  the  other 
nickfi  arc  Uiken  away  :  for  that  i*  the  meaning  of  the  word 

i  exempt^  from  tlio  Latin  tximtrt,'**    M*fco;i. 
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Had  bought  mine  honour.    Turn  me  into  stono 
For  being  good,  and  blush  when  thou  hast  done  ! 

[Exit. 

Rc'Cnier  Valeuius. 

3/ar.  Oh,  my  Valerius,  all  yet  will  not  do  ! 
Unless  I  could  so  draw  mine  honesty 
Down  to  tlie  Icfs  to  be  a  ravishcr : 
She  callit  mc  witch  and  ^'illain. 

Val.  Pationco,  sir ; 
The  gods  will  punisli  perjury.     Let  her  breathe, 
And    rinniiiatc   on    thia  strange  sight. — Time 

decaya 
The  strongest,  Taircst  building-*  we  can  find  : 
But  still,  Diana,  fortify  her  mind  !  [A»idc.]  ' 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   III.  —  .4  lioom  in  tfu-  Home  of  Soni- 

OCLErt. 

Enter  SoiMiOCL&s  and  Dokigkx. 
Soph.  Weep  not,  bright    Dorigen ;  for   thou 

hnst  stood  I 

Constunt  and  chaste,  it  seems,  'gainst  gods  and 

men,  | 

When  rocks  and  mountains   were   remov'd.  — 

These  wonders  ! 

Do  stupify  my  senses.     Martiu-*,  I 

This  is  iuiiuman.     Was  thy  sickness  lust  r 
Yet,  were  tliis  truth,  why  weeps  she  r     Jealous 

soul, 
"What  dost  thou  thus  suggest  ?     Vows,  magic, 

rocks  I  — 
Fine    tales  !  —  and    tears  !  —  she    ne'er   com- 

plain'd  before : 
I  bade  her  visit  him ;  she  often  did. 
Had  manv  opportunities  —  hum  —  'tis  naught : 

oh'! 
No   way   but  this.  [Aaide.^  —  Gome,    weep  no 

more  ;  I  have  ponder*  d 
This  miracle,  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
Thy  vow,  my  love  to  thee  and  Mnrtius  : 
He  must  not  i)cri8h,  nor  thou  be  forsworn, 
liCst  worse  fates  follow  us.     Cxo,  keep  thy  oath  ; 
For  chaste  and  whore  are  words  of  cijual  length  : 
But  let  not  Martins  know  that  I  consent.  — 
Oh,  I  am  pull'd  in  pieces  !  [Aside. 

Doi\  Ay,  say  you  so  ? 
ril  meet  you  in  your  path.     Oh,  wretched  men. 
With  all  your  valour  and  your  learning,  bub- 
bles !  —  [Abide.]  [KneeU. 
Forgive  me,  Sophocles  I  —  yet  why  kneel  I 
For  pardon,  having  been  but  ovcr-diligcnt, 
Like  an  obedient  servant,  antedating 
My  lord's  command  r  [Rises. 
Sir,  I  liavc  often  and  already  Riven 
lliw  l>osom  up  to  his  eniliracos,  and 
Am  proud  that  my  dear  lord  is  pL;as'd  with  it ; 
Whose  gentle  lionourable  mind  1  set* 
Participates  even  all,  his  wife  and  all. 
Unto  his  friend.     You  are  sad,  sir!     Martins 

loves  me. 
And  I  love  Martius,  Mith  such  ardency 
As  never  married  couple  could  :  1  must 
Attend  him  now.     My  lord,  when  you  have 

need 
To  use  your  own  wife,  pray,  sir,  send  for  me ; 
Till  then,  make  use  of  your  philosophy.    [ExU, 
yoL.  I.  50 


Soph,  Stav,  Dorigen  !  —  Oh,  me,  inquisitive 

fool!'— 
Thou  that  didst  order  this  congested  heap, 
When  it  was  chaos,  'twixt  tliy  spacious  ^mlms 
Forming  it  to  this  vast  rotundity, 
Dwsolve  it  now  ;  shulfle  the  elements, 
That  no  one  proper  by  itself  may  stand  ! 
Let  the  sea  quench  the  sun,  and  in  that  instant 
The  sun  drink  up  the  sea !     Day,  ne'er  come 

down. 
To  light  me  to  those  deeds  that  must  be  done  ! 

[Exit, 

SCENE   IV.  —  The  Jloman  Camp  before  the  Ci/y. 

Enter   MAiinrs.  Valerius,    Captains  and  Sol- 
diers, m'th  drums  and  colours,  on  one  side ;  and 
Douir.EX  with  Ladies  on  t/ie  other. 
Dor.   Hail,   general   of   llome !    from   Soph- 
oclis, 
Tliat  honours  Martius,  Dorigen  presents 
Herself  to  be  dishonour'd.     Do  thy  will ; 
For  Sophocles  commands  me  to  obey : 
(-ome,  violate  all  rules  of  holiness. 
And  rend  the  consecrated  knot  of  love. 

Mur.  N<*ver,  Valerius,  was  I  blest  till  now ; 
Behold  the  end  of  all  my  weary  steps, 
"Hie  prize  of  all  my  battles  !     Leave  us,  all ; 
Ivcave    us   as    quick    as  tliought.      Thus  joy 

bcj;in ! 
In  zealous  love  a  minute's  loss  is  sin. 

r«/.  C'an  Martius  be  so  vile  }  or  Dorigen  ? 
Dor.  Stay,  stay  !  —  and,  monster,  keep  thou 
further  off ! 
I  thought  thy  brave  soul  would  have   much, 

much  loath'd 
To  have  gone  on  still  on  such  terms  as  this. 
See,  thou  ungrateful,  since  thy  desperate  lust 
Nothinj;  can  cure  but  death,  I'll  die  for  thee, 
Whilst  my  chaste  name  lives  to  posterity. 

[()ffers  to  stab  herself 
Mar.  [fiuetiliny.]  Live,  live,  —  thou  angel  of  thy 
sex,  forgive !  — 
Till  by  those  golden  tresses  thou  be'st  snatch'd 
Alive  to  heaven  ;  for  thy  corruption's 
So  little  that  it  cannot  suffer  death  ! 
Was  ever  such  a  woman  ?     Oh,  my  mirror, 
How  perfectly  thou  shew'st  me  all  my  faults, 
Wliich  now  I  hute  I  and  when  I  next  attempt 

th(^e. 
Let  all  the  fires  in  the  zodiac 
Drop  on  this  cursed  head  ! 
Ai/.  Oh.  blest  event ! 

J)(tr.  Ui.s(;,  like  tlie  sun  again  in  all  his  glory 
After  a  dark  eolipso  ! 

Mar.  Never,  without 
A  pardon. 

Enffr  SoniocLKs  and  ttco  or  three  Gentlemen  of 
At /tens. 

Dor.  Sir,  you  have  forgiven  yourself. 

Soph.  Behold  their  impudence  !  are  my  wordff 
just  t  — 
Unthankful  man,  viper  to  arms,  and  llomc 
Thy  natural  mother !  have  1  warm'd  thee  here 
T«D  corrode  even  my  heart  ?    Martius,  prepare 
To  kill  me,  or  be  kill'd. 

Mar.  Why,  Sonhocles, 
Then,  prithee,  kill  me  ;  I  deserve  it  higlily ; 
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For  I  have  both  transgress'd  'gainst  men  and 
gods; 

But  am  repentant  now,  and  in  best  cose 

To  uncase  my  soul  of  this  oppressing  flesh  ; 

AVhich,  though  (gods  witness)  ne'er  was  actu- 
ally 

Injurious  to  thy  wife  and  thee,  yet  'twas 

Her  goodness  that  restrain' d  and  held  me  now : 

But  take  my  life,  dear  friend,  for  my  intent, 

Or  else  forgive  it ! 

Val.  By  the  gods  of  Athens, 

These  words  are  true,  and  all  direct  again  ! 
Soph.  l*ardon  me,  Dorigen  ! 
Mar,  Forgive  me,  Sophojlcs, 

And  Dorigen  too,  and  every  one  that's  good  ! 
Dor.  Itise,   noble   Roman.  —  Beloved   Soph- 
ocles, [M.V11TIUS  rises. 

Take  to  thy  breast  thy  friend  ! 
Mar.  And  to  thy  heart 

Thy  matchless   wife  !     Ileaven   has  not  stuff 
enough 

To  make  another  such  ;  for,  if  it  could, 

Martins  would  marry  too.     For  thy  blest  sake, 

Oh,  thou  infinity  of  excellence  ! 

Henceforth  in  men's  discourse  Rome  shall  not 
take 

The  wall  of  Athens  as  to-fore ;  but  when 

In  their  fair  honours  wc  to  speak  do  come, 

We'll  say,  'twas  so  in  Athens  and  in  Rome. 

[Exeunt  in  jtomp. 

DiAXA  descends, 

Diana«  Ilonourf  set  ope  thy  ffotes,  and  tcith  tJiee 
bring 
My  servant  and  thy  friend  ^  fair  Dorigen  : 
Let  her[e]  triumph  with  her  her  hrd  andfricndf^ 
Who  though  misled^  still  honour  icfas  their  end. 

[Flourish. 

&Uer  the  Show  of  Honour's  Triumph ;.  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums  tcithin  ;  then  en- 
ter  a  noise  of  trumjwts  '  sounding  cheerfully ; 
then  follows  an  armed  Knight  bearing  a  crimson 
banneret  in  hand^  with  the  inscription  Valour ; 
by  his  side  a  Lady  bearing  a  watchet  ^  banjieret, 
the  inscription  Clemency;  next,  Mautius  and 
SopuocLKS  with  coronets  ;  next,  ttoo  Ladies,  one 
bearing  a  white  banneret,  the  itiscription  Chas- 
tity, the  other  a  black,  the  inscription  Constan- 
cy ;  then  Doriqen  crowned ;  last,  a  chariot 
dhrawn  by  tico  Moors,  in  it  a  person  crowned,  with 
a  sceptre,  on  the  top,  in  an  antic  scutcheon^  is  writ- 
ten  Honour.  As  they  pass  over,  Diana  as- 
cends. 

Rin,  How  like  you  it  ? 

Fri.  Rarely  ;  so  well,  I  would  they  would  do 
it  again  !  How  many  of  our  'wives  now-a- 
days  would  deserve  to  triumph  in  such  a  char- 
iot? 


1  Lrt  A<r[«]  triumph  with  her  her  lord  and  friend]  Seward 
printed, 

*'  Let  her  triumph  iritA  Iiiiii,  hrr  lord  andfricnd^^' 
and  BO  hit*  MicccusorH.    'J'lu-y  sot-in  noi  d  iiave  |»crccived 
that  tbo  *^  friend  "  ineanR  Muriiiis. 

s  a  noiie  of  trumpet:!^  i.  e.  a  company,  band  of  tnjmiwten. 

i  leatehct]  i.  c.  |Kile  blue. 


Rin.  That's  all  one ;  you  see  they  triumph  in 
caroches. 

Fri.  I'hat  they  do,  by  the  mass ;  but  not  all 
neither ;  many  of  them  are  content  with  carts. 
But,  signer,  I  have  now  found  out  a  great  ab- 
surditv,  i' faith. 

Rin.  What  was't  ? 

Fri.  The  Prologue,  presenting  four  Triumphs, 
made  but  tliree  legs  *  to  the  king :  a  three- 
legged  Prologue  !  'twas  monstrous. 

Rin.  'T  had  been  more  monstrous  to  have  had 
a  four-legged  one.     Peace,  the  king  speaks. 

Eman.  Hero  was  a  woman,  Isabel  I 

Itsab.  Ay,  my  lord. 
But  that  she  told  a  lie  to  vex  her  husband ; 
Therein  she  fail'd. 

Eman.  She  serv'd  him  well  enough ; 
lie  that  was  so  much  man,  yet  would  be  cast 
To  jealousy  for  her  integrity. 
This  teachcth  us,  the  passion  of  love 
Can  tight  with  soldiers  and  with  scholars  too. 

Isab.  In  Martiu.s  clemency  and  valour  shewn. 
In  the  other  courage  and  humanity  ; 
And  therefore  in  the  Triumph  they  were  ush- 
er'd 
By  Clemency  and  Valour. 

Eman.  Rightly  observ'd ; 
As  she  by  Christity  and  Constancy. 
What  hurt's  now  in  a  play,  'gainst  which  some 

rail 
So  vehemently  r  *  thou  and  I,  my  love, 
Make  exceUent  use,  methinks  :  I  learn  to  bo 
A  lawful  lover  void  of  jealousy. 
And  thou  a  constant  wife.     Sweet  poetry's 
A  flower,  where  men,  like  bees  and  spiders,  may 
Bcju:  poison,  or  else  sweets  and  wax  away  : 
Be  venom-drawing  spiders  they  that  will ; 
I'll  be  the  bee,  and  suck  the  honey  still. 

[Fhuriah. 

Cupid  descends. 
Cupid.  Stay,  clouds  !  ye  rack  •  too  fast.     Bright 
Phccbus,  see. 
Honour  has  triumph*  d  with  fair  Chastity! 
Give  Love  now  leave,  in  purity  to  shew 
Unchaste  affection  Jly  not  from  his  bote  : 
Produce  the  sweet  example  of  your  youth. 
Whilst  I  provide  a  Triumph  for  your  truth. 

[Flourish. 
[Ascendt, 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LOVE. 
SCENE   I.  —  A  Room  in  BEXtoGLio's  House. 
Enter  Violantk  and  Gerhard. 
Vio.  ^^^ly  does  my  Gerrard  grieve  ? 
Ger.  Oh,  my  sweet  mistress  ! 


*  '«(?•*]  "  !•  <?•  bowfl."    Ed.  1778. 

6  *  gain  at  which  some  rail 

So  vrhrmeHtly]  "  In  alliii^ion  totho  |iiiritan{i,  who  preached 
and  wrute  in  ilic  iiuhii  vpnomouM  and  inflammatory  lerms 
against  tiio  >virkrdiK>.<4.«  <»!*  MaKO-|ilayin|i.''  Wsuca.  la 
the  next  line,  "  uso »'  is  a  torni  Inirrowcd  fn»m  the  iMiritasiL 
who  empluyod  it  in  the  eon-io  of —  practical  application  oi 
(luctrine.><. 

a  rack]  i.  e.  idovo  like  vapour,  or  smoke :  see  note,  p. 970. 


It  is  not  life  (which,  by  our  Milan  law, 
My  fact  hath  forfeited)  makes  me  thus  pensive ; 
That  I  would  lose  to  save  the  little  finger 
Of  this  your  noble  burden  from  least  hurt, 
Because  .your  blood  is  in't :  but  since  your  love 
Made  poor  incompatible  me  the  parent, 
Being  we  are  not  married,  your  dear  blood 
Falls  under  the  same  cruel  penalty ; 
And  can  Heaven  think  fit  you  die  for  me  ? 
For  Heaven's  sake,  say  I  ravish'd  you!     I'll 

swear  it, 
To  keep  your  life  safe  and  repute  unstain'd. 
Vio.  Oh,  Gerrard,  thou'rt  my  life  and  fac- 
ulties, 
(And  if  I  lose  thee,  I'll  not  keep  mine  own,) 
The  thought  of  whom  sweetens  all  miseries  ! 
Wouldst   have  me  murder   thee  beyond   thy 

death  ? 
Unjustly  scandal  thee  with  ravishment  ? 
It  was   so   far  from   rape,   that.  Heaven   doth 

know, 
If  ever  the  first  lovers,  ere  they  fell. 
Knew  simply  in  tlie  state  of  innocence. 
Such  was  this  act,  this,  that  doth  ask  no  blush. 

Ger.  Oh,  but,  my  rarest  Violante,  when 
My  lord  llanduipho,  brother  to  your  fatlicr, 
Shall  understand  this,  how  will  he  exclaim 
At  ^  my  poor  aunt,  and  me,  which  his  free  alms 
Hath  nurs'd,  since  Milan  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
tua, 
"Who  now  usurps  it,  was  surpris'd  !  that  time 
My  father  and  my  mother  were  both  slain, 
"With   my  aunt's   husband,  as  she  says,  their 

states 
Despoil'd  and  seiz'd  ;  'tis  past  my  memory, 
But  thus  she  told  me  :  only  this  I  know. 
Since  I  could  understand,  your  honour'd  uncle 
Hath  given  mo  all  the  liberal  education 
That  his  own  son  might  look  for,  had  he  one  ; 
Now   "will   he  say,   "Dost    thou    requite    me 

thus?" 
Oh,  the  thought  kills  me  ! 

Vio,  Gentle,  gentle  Gerrard, 
Be   cheer*  d,  and  hope  th«  best.    My  mother, 

father. 
And  uncle,  love  me  most  indulgently, 
Being  the  only  branch  of  all  their  stocks  : 
But  neither   they,  nor   ho   thou   wouldst  not 

grieve 
With  this  unwelcome  news,  shall  ever  hear 
Violante' s  tongue  reveal,  much  less  accuse, 
Gerrard  to  bo  the  father  of  his  own  ; 
I'll  rather  silent  die,  that  thou  mayst  live 
To  see  thy  little  ofispring  grow  and  thrive. 

EfUer  Dorothea. 

Dor,  Mistress,  away  !  your  lord  and  father 

seeks  you,  — 
I'll  convey  Gerrard  out  at  the  back-door,  — 
He  has  found  a  husband  for  you,  and  insults 
In  his  invention,  little  thinking  you 
Have  made  your  own  clioice,  and  possessed  him 

too. 
Vio.  A  husband !  't  must  be  Gerrard,  or  my 

death. 
Farewell !  be  only  truo  unto  thyself, 


1  At]  Old  edi.  "  Tbaf    The  correction  is  KUeon'S. 


And  know,  Heaven's  goodness  shall  prevented 

be. 
Ere  worthiest  Gerrard  suffer  harm  for  me. 
Ger.  Farewell,  my  life  and  soul !  —  Aunt,  to 

your  counsel 
I  flee  for  aid.  —  Oh,  unexpressible  love,  thou 

art 
An  undigested  heap  of  mix'd  extremes, 
Whose  pangs  are  wakings,  and  whose  pleasures 

dreams !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.  —  Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Benvoglio,  Anqelixa,  and  Ferdinand. 

Benv.  My  Angelina,  never  didst  thou  yet 

So  please  me  as  in  this  consent ;  and  yet 

Thou  hast  pleas' d  me  well,  I  swear,  old  wench, 

ha,  ha !  — 
Ferdinand,  she's  thine  O'wn ;  thou'st  have  her, 

boy; 
Ask  thy  good  lady  else. 

Ford'  Whom  shall  I  have,  sir  ? 
Benv,  Whom  d'ye  think,  i'faith? 
Anff.  Guess. 
Ferd.  Noble  madam, 
I  may  hope  (prompted  by  '  shallow  merit). 
Through  your  profound  grace,  for  your  cham- 
bLTinaid. 
Benv.  How's  that?  how's  that? 
Frrd.  Her  chambermaid,  my  lord. 
Bene.  Her  chamber-pot,  my  lord !     You  mod- 
est ass ! 
Thou  never  shew'd'st  thyself  an  ass  till  now  : 
'Fore  Heaven,  I  am  angry  with  thee  !  sirrah, 

sirrah, 
This  whitemeat-spirit's  not  yours  legitimate  : 
Advance  your  hope,   an't  plea&c  you ;  guess 
again. 
Aiiff.  And  let  your  thoughts  flee  higher ;  aim 
them  right, 
Sir,  you  may  hit ;  you  have  the  fairest  white.' 

Ferd.  If  I  may  be  so  bold,  then,  my  good  lord. 
Your  favoujT  doth  encourage  me  to  aspire 
To  catch  my  lady's  gentlewoman. 

Benv,  Where  r 
Where  would  you  catch  her  ? 
Do  you  know  my  daughter  Violante,  sir  ? 
Anff.  Well  said ;  no  more  about  the  bush. 
Ferd.  My  good  lord, 
I  have  gaz'd  on  Violante,  and  *  the  stars, 
^^^lose  heavenly  influence  I  admir'd,  not  knew ; 
Nor  ever  was  so  sinful  to  believe 
I  might  attain't. 

Benv,  Now  you  are  an  ass  again  ; 
For,  if  thou  ne'er  attain'st,  'tis  only  'long 
Of  that  faint  heart  of  thine,  which  never  did  it. 
She  is  your  lord's  heir,  mine,  Benvoglio's  heir, 
My  brother's  too,  Randulpho's  ;  her  descent 
Not  behind  any  of  the  Millanois. 
And,  Ferdinand,  although  thy  parentage 
Be  unknown,  thou  know'st  that  I  have  bred 

thee  up 
From  five   years  old;    and  (do   not  blush  to 
hear  it) 

a  by]  The  Ed'iton  of  1778  printed  "  fry  my ; "  and  to 
Weber. 

^  you  have  the  faired  wl^]  A  punning  alluaion  to  tiU 
white  in  archery,  —  the  central  part  of  the  mark. 

4  oiiJJ  ay.  "a9".» 
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Have  found  thy  wisdom,  trust,  and  fair  success, 
So  full  in  all  my  affairs,  that  I  am  fitter 
To  call  thee  master  than  thou  me  thy  lord: 
Thou  canst  not  be  but  sprung  of  gentlest  blood  ; 
Thy  mind  shines  thorough  thee,  like  the  radiant 

sun. 
Although  thy  body  be  a  beauteous  cloud. 
Come,  seriously  this  is  no  flattery ; 
And  well  thou  know'st  it,  though  thy  modest 

blood 
Rise  like  the  morning  in  thy  check  to  hear't. 
Sir,  I  can  speak  in  earnest :  virtuous  service. 
So  meritorious,  Ferdinand,  as  yours, 
Yet  bashful  still  and  silent,  sliould  cjxtract 
A  fuller  price  than  impudence  exact ; 
And  this  is  now  the  wages  it  must  have,  — 
My  daughter  is  thy  wife,  my  wealth  thy  slave. 
FercL  Good  madam,  pinch  !  I  sleep  !  does  my 

lord  mock. 
And  you  assist  r     Custom's  inverted  quite  ; 
For  old  men  now-a-dtiys  do  flout  the  young. 
Bene.  Fetch  Violante.  —  As  I  intend  this 

[licit  Anoehxa. 
Religiously,  let  my  soul  find  joy  or  pain  ! 

Ferd,  My  honour' d  lord  and  master,  if  I  hold 
That  worth  could  merit  such  felicity, 
You  bred  it  in  me,  and  first  purchas'd  it ; 
It  is  your  own,  and  what  productions 
In  all  my  faculties  my  soul  begets, 
Your  very  mtu'k  is  on  ;  you  need  not  add 
Rewards  to  him  that  is  in  debt  to  yon. 
You  sav'd  my  life,  sir,  in  the  massacre ; 
There  you  begot  me  new,  since  foster'd  me : 
Oh,  can  I  serve  too  much,  or  pray  for  you  ? 
Alas,  'tis  slender  payment  to  your  bounty  ! 
Your  daughter  is  a  paradise,  and  1 
Unworthy  to  be  set  there  :  you  may  choose 
The  royai'st  seeds  of  Milan. 

Benr.  Prithee,  ])eace ; 
Thy  goodness  makes  mo  weep  ;  I  am  rcsolv'd  : 
I  am  no  lord  o*  the  time,  to  tie  my  blood 
To  sordid  muck  ;  I  have  enough  ;  my  name. 
My  state,  and  honours,  I  will  store  in  thee. 
Whose  wisdom  will  rule  well,  keep,  and   in- 
crease : 
A  knave  or  fool,  that  could  confer  the  like, 
Would  bate  each  hour,  diminish  every  day. 
Thou   art   her  prize-lot,  then,  drawn   out   bv 

fate : 
An  honest  wise  man  is  a  prince's  mate. 

Ferd.  Sir,  Heaven  and  you  have  over-charg'd 

my  breast 
With   grace   beyond  my  continence  ;    I   shall 

burst : 
The  blessing  you  have  given  me,  witness  saints, 
I  would  not  change  for  Milan  !     But,  my  lord. 
Is  she  prepar'd  r 

Benr.  What  needs  preparative. 
Where  such  a  cordial  is  prescribed  as  thou  ? 
Thy  person  and  thy  virtues,  in  one  scale. 
Shall    poise    hers   with    her   beauty   and    her 

wealth  J 
If  not,  I  add  my  will  unto  thy  weight : 
Thy  mother's  with   her  now.     Son,   take   my 

keys ; 
And  let  thy  *  preparation  for  this  marriage, 

1  CAyl  So  the  modern  edibini.  Old  eite.  "  this."  Compare 
Pb  SB7|  **  my  wedding-preparation." 


I  This  welcome  marriage,  long  dctcrmin'd  here. 
Be  quick  and  gorgeous.  —  Gerrard  I 

I  Enter  Oerrabd. 

I      Ger.  My  good  lord, 

I  My  lord  your  brother  craves  your  conference 

I  Inntantly,  on  aifaira  of  high  import. 

I      Bene.  Why,  what  news  ? 

Ger.  The  tyrant,  my  good  lord, 
Is  sick  to  death  of  his  old  apoplexy  ; 
Whereon  the  states  advise  that  letters  missive 
Be  straight  despatch'd  to   all  the  neighbour- 
countries. 
And  schedules  too  divulg'd  on  every  post. 
To  enquire  the  lost  duke  forth  :  their  purpose  is 
To  re-instate  him; 

Bene.  'Tis  a  pious  deed.  — 
Ferdinand,  to  my  daughter  :  this  delay, 
'lliough  to  so  good  a  purpose,  angers  me  ; 
But  I'll  recover  it.     Be  secret,  son  : 
Go,  woo  with  truth  and  expedition.  [Exit, 

Ferd.  Oh,  my  unsounded  joy! — How  fares 
my  Gerrard, 
My  noble  twin-friend  ?     Fie,  thy  look  is  heavy, 
Sullen,  and  sour !  blanch  it :  didst  thou  know 
My  cause  of  joy.  thou'dst  never  sorrow  more, 
I  know  thou  lov'st  me  so.     How  dost  thou  ? 

Ger.  Well; 
Too  well :  my  fraught  of  health  my  sickness  is  ; 
In  life  I  am  dead  ;  by  living,  dying  still. 

Ferd.  What  sublunary  mischief  can  predomi- 
nate 
A  wise  man  thus  ?  or  doth  thy  friendship  play 
In  this  antipathous  extreme  with  mine, 
Lest  gladness  sufl'ocate  me  ?  I,  I,  I  do  feel 
My  spirit's  turn'd  to  fire,  my  blood  to  air, 
And  1  am  like  a  purified  essence 
Tried  from  all  drossy  parts ! 
Ger.  Wcrc't  but  my  Ufe, 
The  loss  were  sacrific'd  ;  ^  but  virtue  must 
For  me  be  slain,  and  innocence  made  dust. 
Ferd.  Farewell,  good  Gerrard. 
Ger.  Dearest  frieniL  stay  ! 
Ftrd.  Sad   thoughts  are  no   companions  for 
'  mc  now, 

I  Much  less  sad  words :   thy  bosom  binds  some 


secret, 

Which  do  not  trust  me  with ;  for  mine  retains 
Another,  which  I  must  conceal  from  thee. 

Ger.  1  would  reveal  it ;  'tis  a  heavy  tale  : 
Canst  thou  be  true  and  secret  still  ? 

Ferd.  Why,  friend. 
If  you  continue  true  unto  yourself, 
I  have  no  means  of  falsehood.     Lock  this  door ; 
Come,  yet  your  prisoner's  sure. 

Ger.  Stay,  Ferdinand  I 

Ferd.  What  is  this  trouble  ?  love  ? 
Why,  thou  art  capable  of  any  woman. 
Doth  want  oppress  thee  r  I  will  lighten  thee. 
Hast  thou  offended  law  ?  my  lord  and  thine, 
!  And  I,  will  save  thy  life.     Does  servitude 
Upbraid  thy  freedom,  that  she  suffers  it  ? 
Have  patience  but  three  days,  and  I  will  make 

thee 
Thy  lord's  companion.     Can  a  friend  do  more  ? 

Ger.  Lend  me  the  means.    How  can  this  be  r 


s  j«acr{/Scetfl  Altered  by  Seward  to  **  ncrifice ;"  and  lo  his 
succesaon.    But  little  in  gained  by  the  alteration 
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Ferd.  First,  let 
This  cabinet  keep  your  pawn,  and  I  will  trust : 
Yet,  for  the  form  of  satis&ction. 
Take  this  my  oath  to  boot ;  by  my  presum'd 
Gentry,  and  sacred  known  Christianity, 
1*11  die,  ere  I  reveal  thy  trust ! 

Gcr.  Then  hear  it : 
Your  lord*»  fair  daughter,  Violante,  is 
My  betroth' d  wife,  goes  great  with  child  by  me ; 
And  by  tliis  deed  both  made  a  prey  to  law. 
Uow  may  1  save  her  life  ?  advise  me,  friend. 
Fcrd.  What  did  he  say  ?      Gerrard,  whose 
voice  was  that  ? 
Oh,  death  unto  my  heart,  banc  to  my  soul ! 
My  wealth  is  vanished  like  the  rich  man's  store ; 
In  one  poor  minute,  all  my  dainty  fare 
But  jugj^ling  dishes,  my  fat  hope  despair. 
GVr.  Is  this  so  odious  r  where's  your  mirth  r 
Fard.  Wliy,  thou 
Hast  robb'd  mc  of   it.      Gerrard,   draw   thy 

sword ; 
And  if  thou  lov'st  my  mistress'  chastity, 
Defend  it,  else  I'll  cut  it  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  thievi^ih  heart  that  stale  it,  and  restore' t ; 
Do  miracles  to  gain  her  ! 
Gtr,  Was  she  thine  ? 

Fird.  Never,  but  in  my  wish,  and  her  father's 
vow, 
^V^lich  now  he  left  with  me  ;  on  such  sure  terms, 
j     He  call'd  me  son,  and  will'd  me  to  provide 
)      My  wedding-preparation. 
^  Ger.  Strange  ! 

j  Ferd.  Come,  let's 

I     Kill  one  another  quickly  ! 
I  Get;  Ferdinand, 

My  love  is  old  to  her,  thine  new  begot : 
I  have  not  wrong' d  thee  ;  think  upon  thine  oath. 
Ferd,    It  manacles  me,   Gerrard ;    else  this 
hand 
Should  bear  thee  to  the  law.    Farewell  for  ever  ! 
Since  friendship  is  so  fatal,  never  more 
Will  I  have  friend.    Thou  hast  put  so  sure  a 

plea, 
That  all  my  weal's  litigious  made  by  theo. 
Ger.  I  did  no  crime  to  you. 

[ExU  Febdixand. 
His  love  transports  him. 
And  yet  I  mourn  that  cruel  destiny 
Should  make  us  two  thu-*  one  another's  cross. 
We  have  lov'd  since  boys ;  for  the  same  time 

cast  him 
On  lord  Benvoglio,  that  my  aunt  and  I 
Were  succour' d  by  Kandulpho  :  men  have  call'd 

us 
The  parallels  of  Milan  ;  and  some  said 
We  were  not  much  unlike.     Oh,  Heaven  divert 
That  we  should  ever  since  that  time  bo  breeding 
Mutual  destruction ! 

Enter  Dorothea. 
Dor,  Oh,  where  are  you  ?  you  have  made  a 
fair  hand  !  By  [heaven],  yonder  is  your  aunt  with 
my  lady :  she  came  in  just  as  she  was  wooing 
your  mistress  for  another  ;  and  what  did  me  she 
but  out  with  her  purse,  and  shewed  all  the  na- 
ked truth,  i'faith.  Fie  upon  you  !  you  should 
never  trust  an  old  woman  with  a  secret ;  they 
cannot  hold,  they  cannot  hold  so  well  as  we,  an 
you'd  hang  'em.    First,  there  was  swearing  ind 


staring ;  then  there  was  howling  and  weeping, 
and  "  Oh,  my  daughter  ! "  and  "  Oh,  my  moth- 
er !  " 

Ger.  The  effect,  the  effect? 

Dor.  Marry,  no  way  but  one  with  you. 

Ger,  Why,  welcome !    Shall  she  scape 

Dor,  Nay,  she  has  made  her  scape  already. 

Ger.  Why,  she  is  gone  ? 

Dor,  The  sca])c  of  her  virginity,  I  mean.  You 
men  arc  as  dull,  you  can  conceive  nothing  ;  you 
think  it  is  enough  to  beget. 

Ger,  Ay; 
But  surely,  Dorothea,  that  scap'd  not ; 
Her  maidenhead  suffer' d. 

Dor,  And  you  were  the  executioner. 

Ger,  But  what's  the  event  ?  Lord,  how  thou 
starv'st  me,  Doll ! 

Dor,  •*  Lord,  how  thou  starv'st  me,  Doll !  " 
By  [heaven],  I  would  fain  see  you  cry  a  little. 
Do  you  stand  now,  as  if  you  could  get  a  child  ? 
Come,.  I'll  rack  you  no  more ;  this  is  the  heart 
of  the  business  —  always  provided,  signor,  that, 
if  it  please  the  Fates  to  make  you  a  lord,  you  be 
not  proud,  nor  forget  your  poor  handmaid  Doll, 
who  was  partly  accessary  to  the  incision  of  this 
Ilolofemian  maidenhead. 

Ger,  I  vnU  forget  my  name  first     Speak. 

Dor,  Then  thus.  Sly  lady  knows  all ;  her 
sorrow  is  reasonably  well  digested ;  has  vowed 
to  conceal  it  from  my  lord,  till  delay  ripen 
things  better  ;  wills  you  to  attend  her  thia 
evening  at  the  back-gate,  —  I'll  let  you  in,  — 
where  her  o\*ti  confessor  shall  put  you  together 
lawfully,  ere  the  child  be  bom ;  which  birth  is 
very  near,  I  can  assure  you.  All  vour  charge 
is  your  vigilance  ;  and  to  bring  witk  you  some 
trusty  nurse,  to  convey  the  infant  out  of  tho 
house. 

Ger,  Oh,  beaii^of  comfort !  Take. 

[Gives  fnonejf. 
Go,  tell  my  lady 
I  pray  for  her  as  I  walk.    My  joys  so  flow, 
That  what  I  speak  or  do,  I  do  not  know ! 

[ExetirU  severcUly. 

Dumb  Show, 

Enter  VioLAXTE  on  one  aide,  tceepinff,  supported  by 
CuuNKLiA  and  a  Friar ;  on  the  other,  Angelina 
iciepiny,  attended  by  Dorothea.  Violante 
kneels  down  for  pardon.  Angelina,  shewing 
remorse,^  takes  her  up,  and  cheers  her ;  so  doUi 
Counelia.  Angelina  sends  Dorothea  for 
Gerrard.  Enter  Gkrrarj)  with  Dorothea. 
Angelina  and  Cornelia  seenh  to  chide  hini,  shew- 
ing Violantb's  henry  plight.  Vioi*.\nte  r^ieeth 
in  him.  Ho  makes  signs  of  sorrow,  entreatit^ 
pardon,  Anqelin.v  brings  Gerrard  and  Yio* 
lante  to  the  Friar  :  he  Joins  them  hand  in  hand, 
takes  a  ring  from  Gerrard,  puts  it  on  Vio- 
lante's ^ii^er,  blesseth  thenv ;  Gerhard  kisseth 
her ;  the  Friar  takes  his  leave,  Violante  mahea 
show  of  great  pain,  is  instantly  conveyed  in  by 
the  women :  Gerrard  is  bid  stay ;  he  walks  m 
meditation,  seeming  to  pray.  He-enter  Doro- 
thea, whispers  him,  sends  him  out.  Re-enter  Ger- 
B.V&D,  with  a  Nurse  blindfold ;  gives  her  a  purs9. 


1  rem»r»s\  I.  e.  piQr. 
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To  them  re-enter  Anoelin\  atul  Coicnellv  with 
an  infant ;  they  present  it  to  G  eurakd,  he  kiaseth 
and  bletseth  it*  puts  it  ifUo  the  Nurse's  arms, 
kneels,  and  takes  his  leave*     Exeunt  all  severally, 

SCENE    III.  —  A  Room  in  Bentoolio's  House, 
with  a  curtain  in  the  back-ground* 

Enter  Benvoolio  and  Handulpho. 
Bent*  He's  dead,  you  say,  then  r 
Rand.  Certainly  ;  and  to  hear 
The  people  now  du»sect  him,  noNs-  he's  gone, 
Makes  my  cars  burn,  that  lov'd  him  not :  such 

libels, 
Such  elegies,  and  epitjrams,  they  have  made. 
More  odious  than  he  was.     Brother,  pjrcat  men 
llad  need  to  live  by  love,  meting  their  deeds 
With  virtue's  rule ;  sound  with  the  weight  of 

judgment 
Their  privat'st  action ;  for  though,  while  they 

live, 
Their  power  and  policy  mask  their  villanies, 
Their  bribes,  their  lust,  pride,  and  ambition, 
And  make  a  many  slaves  to  worship  'em. 
That  are  their  flatterers  and   their   bawds  in 

these ; 
These  very  slaves  shall,  when  these  great  beasts 

die, 
Publish  their  bowels  to  the  vulgar  eye. 

Benv.  'Fore  heaven,  'tis  true.     But  Ls  Rinaldo, 

brother, 
Our  good  duke,  heard  of  living  ? 

Rand.  Living,  sir, 
And  will  be  sliortly  with  the  senate  ;  has 
Been  close  conceal'd  at  Mantua,  and  rdiev'd ; 
But  what's  become  of  his,  no  tidings  yet : 
But,  brother,  till  our  good  duke  shall  arrive. 
Carry  this  news  here.    Where's  your  Ferdinand  ? 

Benv.  Oh,  busy,  sir,  about  tliis  marriage  ; 
And  yet  my  girl  o'  the  sudden^  fidn  sick : 
You'll  see  her  ere  you  go  r 

Rand.  Yes.     Well  I  love  her  ; 
And  yet  I  wish  I  had  another  daughter 
To  gratify  my  Gerrard,  who,  by  [heaven], 
Is  all  the  glory  of  my  fumily, 
But  has  too  much  worth  to  live  so  obscure  : 
I'll  have  him  secretary  of  estate 
Upon  the  duke's  return  ;  for,  credit  me, 
The  value  of  that  gentleman's  not  known  ; 
His  strong  abilities  are  fit  to  guide 
The  whole  republic  ;  he  hath  learning,  youth, 
Valour,  discretion,  honesty  of  a  saint. 
Ilis  aunt  is  wondrous  good  too. 

Benv.  You  have  spoke 
The  very  character  of  Ferdinand  : 
One  is  the  other's  mirror. 

The  curtain  is  drawn,^  and  Violaxte  is  discovered 
in  a  bed,  Angelina  and  Doiiothea  sittinq  by 
W. 

How  now,  daughter  ? 
Rand,  How  fares  my  niece  ? 

1  The  curtain  i.i  (/mirn,  &c.]  This  vta^tMiirrrtiun  w  We- 
b«r*0 ;  and  ppriiapH  it  U  prrfcrable  to  iny  other.  The  old 
ads.  have  "  KHtfr  Fialanta  in  a  b'dy^*  itc,  whlrli  nieaim  — 
that  here  a  bod,  with  Viulnnte  lying  on  i:,  was  thnmt  wymm 
the  staite,  the  audience  havlnj;  noi%-  to  sii|)[M»>e  that  the  wone 
was  chanfted,  and  tliat  thoy  l»?hrld  Viol.iMt'''s  bed-chanilier. 
Btwiird  ifave  Uie  rta|»Mlirectionof  the  old  cd^.  j  Uie  Editor* 
of  1778  "  VielanU  iiteovaxd  im  a  bed,"  6lc. 


Vio.  A  little  better,  uncle,  than  I  was, 
I  thank  you. 

Rand.  Brother,  a  mere  cold. 

Any.  It  was 
A  cold   and    heat,  I  think ;    but,  heaven    be 

thank'd. 
We  have  broken  that  away. 

Benv.  And  yet,  Violante, 
You'll  lie  alone  still,  and  you  see  what's  got. 

Dor.  Sure,  sir,  when  this  was  got,  she  had  a 
bed-fellow.  [Aside. 

Rand.  What,  has  her  colic   left  her  in  her 
belly  r 

Dor.  'T  has  left  her,  but  she  has  had  a  sore 
fit. 

Rund.  Ay,  that  same  colic  and  stone's  inher- 
ent to  ILS 
O'  the  woman's  side ;    our   mothers   had  them 
both. 

Dur.  So  has  she  had,  sir.  —  How  these  old 
fornic/itors  talk  !  she  had  more  need  of  mace-alc 
and  Khonish-wine  caudles,  Heaven  knows,  than 
your  aged  discipline.  [Aside, 

Benv.  Say. 

Any.  She  will  have  the  man  ;  and,  on  recovery, 
Will  wholly  be  dispos'd  by  you. 

Bi'fiv.  That's  my  wench  ! 

Enter  Feudixanu  in  mourning. 
How  now  !  what  change  is  this  ?    Why,  Ferdi- 
nand, 
Are   these    your   robes   of  joy  should  be   in- 
dued :  • 
Doth   Hymen  wear    black  ?    I    did    send    for 

you 
To  have  my  honourable  brother  witness 
The  contract  I  will  make  'twixt  you  and  her. 
l*ut  ott'  all  doubt ;   she  loves  you  :  what  d'ye 
say  r 
Rand.  Speak,  man  :  whvlook  voubo  distract- 
edly r 
Fcrd.  There  arc  your  keys,  sir :  I'll  no  con- 

trart<i,  I. 

Divinest  Violante,  I  will  sen'O  you 
Thus  on  my  knec^,  and  pray  for  you. 
.Tuiio  l^uciun.  fvi'  opciii  ! 
;  My  inequality  nscenda  no  liigher : 
j  I  dare  not  marry  you. 
Ucitv.  How's  this: 
Fvrd.  Good  ui:,'ht. 
I  I  havt*  a  friend  lias  almost  made  me  mad : 
I  I  weep  sometimes,  and  instantly  can  laugh ; 
I  Nay,  I  do  dance,  and  sing,  and  suddenly 

Roar  like  a   storm.     Strange  tricks   these,  arc 
I  thoy  not : 

And  wherefore  all  this :  shall  I  tell  you  r  no  : 
Thorough  mine  ears  my  heart  a  plague   hath 

caught ; 
And  I  have  vow'd  to  keep  it  close,  not  shew 
My  grief  to  any,  for  it  has  no  cure.  — 
On,  wandering'  steps,  to    some    remote    place 

move ! 
I'll  keep  mv  vow,  though  I  have  lost  my  love. 

[Exit. 


2  should  he  indu'd)  "  That  i'»,  with  which  yoii  sluMild  Iw 
iml'inf,  that  is,  rRdoindoT  furnished,"  «i>h  Wol>er,-  who«e 
«(.»■  (u.riipyintf  half  a  pa?c)  only  Khew*  h«iw  stran^ly  he 
conlnvod  u>  mistake  iIms  ver}'  plain  meaning  of  •»  iaJairf," 
viz.  put  on. 
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Benv,  'Fore  Heaven,  distracted  for  her !    Fare 
you  well ; 
m  watch  his  stops ;  for  I  no  joy  shall  find. 
Till  I  have  found  his  cause,  and  calxn'd  his  mind. 

[ExU. 

Band,  He's  overcome  with  joy. 

Afiff,  'Tis  very  strange. 

Rand,   Well,  sister,  I  must  leave   you ;   the 
time's  busy.  — 
Violante,  cheer  you  up  :  and  I  pray  Heaven 
Restore  each  to  their  love  and  health  again ! 

[Exit. 

Vio,  Amen,  great    uncle  !  —  Mother,  what  a 
chance 
Unluckily  is  added  to  my  woe, 
In  this  young  gentleman  ! 

Awj.  True,  Violante ; 
It  grieves  me  much.  —  Doll,  go  you  instantly, 
And  find  out  Gcrriird  :   tell  him  his  friend's  hap. 
And  lot  him  use  best  means  to  comfort  him  ; 
But,  as  his  lile,  preserve  this  secret  still. 

Vio,  Mother,  —  I'd  not  offend  you,  —  might 
not  (jcrrard 
Steal  in,  nnd  see  me  in  the  evening  ? 

Anrj.  Well ; 
Bid  him  do  .so. 

Vio.  Heaven's  blessing  o'  your  heart ! 

[Exit  Dorothea. 
Do  you  not  caU  child-bearing  travel,  mother  r 

Awj,  Yes. 

Vio.  It  well  may  be  :  the  bare-foot  traveller. 
That's  bom  a  prince,  and  walks  his  pilgrimage, 
Whose  tender  feet  kiss  the  remorseless  stones 
Only,  ne'er  lelt  a  travel  like  to  it. 
Alas,  dear  mother,  you  groan'd  thus  for  me  ! 
And  yet  how  disobedient  have  I  been  ! 

Antj.  Peaoe,  Violante ;  thou  hast  always  been 
Gentle  and  ^ood. 

Vio.  Gerrard  is  better,  mother  : 
Oil,  if  you  knew  the  implicit  innocency 
Dwells  in  his  breast,  you'd  love  him  like  yoiu* 

prayers  ! 
I  see  no  reason  but  my  father  mij^ht 
Be  told  the  truth,  being  pleas'd  for  Ferdinand 
To  woo  himself ;  and  Gerrard  ever  was 
Ills  full  comparative :  my  uncle  loves  him, 
As  he  loves  Ferdinand. 

Any.  No,  not  for  the  world, 
Since  his  intent  is  cross'd  ;  lov'd  Ferdinand 
Thus  ruin'd,  and  a  child  got  out  of  wedlock, 
His  madness  would  pursue  ye  both  to  death. 

Vio,  \a  you  please,  mother.     I  am  now,  me- 
thinks, 
Even  in  the  land  of  case  ;  I'll  sleep. 

Aiifj,  Draw  in 
The  l)ed  nearer  the  fire.  —  Silken  rest 
Tie  all  thy  cares  up  !  [.Sce;«j  closes,^ 

SCENE  IV.  —  A  Wood, 

Enter  Feiidixand,  and  Bexvoglio  behind, 

Ecrd,   Oh,  blessed  solitude  !    here  my  griefs 
may  speak  ; 

I  Hcfnr  rloMf]  •*  Viol.nnte**  prattle  is  bo  vcrj'  pretty  and 
■  >  natural  ia  ktr  ntMlwH^  tlint  I  cuiild  not  resist  Riving  it  a 
place.  Juno  Liidna  uiut  never  invoked  with  more  elegance. 
l\ij)o  \\M  b«en  praiieti  for  giving:  dignity  to  a  i;aino  at  cardf. 
It  nvpiired  at  lea«t  as  much  address  to  ennoble  a  lyin|-ia." 
Lam»  iS^tcc  qf  Dram,  Poetj^  p.  34ti). 


And,  Sorrow,  I  will  argue  with  thee  now. 

Nothing  will  keep  me  company  :  the  flowers 

Die  at  my  moan ;  the  gliding  silver  streams 

Hasten  to  flee  my  lamentations ; 

The  air  roUs  from  'em  ;  and  the  golden  sun 

Is  smother'd  pale  as  Phoebe  with  my  sighs  : 

Only  the  earth  is  kind,  that  stays ;  then.  Earth, 

To  thee  will  I  complain.     Why  do  the  Heavens 

Impose  upon  me  love  what  I  can  ne'er  enjoy  ?  * 

Before  fruition  was  impossible, 

I  did  not  thirst  it.     Gerrard,  she  is  thine, 

Scal'd  and  dcliver'd ;  but  'twas  ill  to  stain 

Her  virgin -state,  ere  ye  were  married. 

Poor    infant,  what's    become    of   thee?    thou 

know'st  not 
Tlie  woe  thy  parents   brought  thee  to.    Dear 

Earth. 
Bury  this  close  in  thy  sterility ; 
Be  barren  to  this  seed,  let  it  not  grow ; 
For  if  it  do,  'twill  bud  no  violet. 
Nor  gilly-flower,  but  wild  brier,  or  rank  rue, 
Unsavoury  and  hurtful. 

Bcnr.  [advancinff.]  Ferdinand, 
Thy  steel  hath  digg'd  the  earth,  thy  words  my 

heart. 
Ferd.  Oh,  I  have  violated  faith,  betray'd 
My  friend  and  innocency  ! 
Bimn.  Desperate  youth. 
Violate  not  thy  soul  too  !  I  have  showers 
For  thee,  young  man  ;"*—  but,  Gerrard,  flames  for 

thee! 
Wa.^  thy  base  pen    made    to  dash  out  mine 

honour. 
And  prostitute  my  daughter  r  bastard,  whore  ?  — 
Come,  turn  thy  female  tears  into  revenge. 
Which  I  will  quench  my  thirst  with,  ere  I  sec 
Daughter  or  wife,  or  branded  family. 
By  r heaven],^  both  die  !  and,  for  amends, 
Ferainando,  be  my  heir !     I'll  to  my  brother ; 
First  tell  him  alfl  then  to  the  duke  for  justice ; 
This  morning  hejs  receiv'd.*    Mountains  nor  seas 
Shall  bar  my  flight  to  vengeance  :  the  foul  stain, 
Printed  on  me,  thy  blood  shall  rinse  again. 

[Exit. 
Ferd.  I  have  transgress' d  all  goodness,  wit- 

lessly 
Rais'd  mine  own  curses  from  posterity. 
I'll  follow,  to  redress  in  what  1  may; 
If  not,  your  heir  can  die  as  well  as  they.    [Exit. 

Dumb  Show. 
Enter  duhe  Kinaldo  WM  atttndants,  on  one  side; 
StateSf  11anuuli>iio,  and  Gekiiaud,  on  the  other : 
they  kneel  to  the  dukct  he  accepts  their  obedience, 
and  raises  them  up;  t hey  prefer  Gkrrakd  to  the 
dnke,  irho  entertains  him  ;  they  seat  the  duke  in 
state.  Enter  Benvoglio  and  Fekdinand  :  Ben- 


2  /tnfjo.ie  vpon  me.  love  what  I  can  ne^er  enjoy^  Sewaid,  at 
PvinpMiii's  «i:igi!c^ti(>n,  omitted  '*  N/H>n  "  as  an  mterpolation. 
'I^lie  J]4iiti>rii  of  177»  retained  if,  and  n«f!«rted  (in  spite  of 
Steward's  iidto,  where  '*  love  "  \*  explained  to  litre)  that  Ibeir 
predfc^'ssorw  liad  printed  **for<'"  as  a  substantive.  Weber 
remove<l  "  enjoy  "  from  tlic  end  of  tliis  line  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next. 

^  [liiutcrn]  Waft  Amt  inserted  by  the  Editors  of  1778 }  bat 
the  metre  n.-<iuire:<  something  more,  —  qy.*^  heaven  and 
heU"1 

4  rerrtrVlw"  Mr.  Sympson  would  lead  *  arrived ;  *  but  sure- 
ly *  r/v:ric'</'  ii  infinitely  more  expressive,  as  it  not  onlty 
speaks  his  arrival,  but  his  being  recognized  by  all  his  att^- 
Jecta  OS  duke  of  Milan."    Sbwabd. 
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vooLio  kneela  for  justice ;  Fxrdinand  seeyna  to 
rest  ruin  him,  Bbnyoglio  gives  the  duke  a  paper ; 
duke  read*^  frowns  on  Gehhard,  shews  the  paper 
to  the  States  ;  they  seem  sorry ^  consult,  cause  the 
Guard  to  apprehend  him;  they  go  off  with  him. 
Then  Randulpho  and  Be>toolio  seem  to  crave 
Justice ;  duke  votes  it,  and  exit  with  his  attendants. 
Ka.vdulpho,  Bexvoolio,  and  Ferdinand  con- 
fer. Enter  to  them  Cons^hix,  mfh  two  ser- 
vants ;  she  seems  to  expostidatc ;  R.vndulpho  in 
scorn  causeth  her  to  be  thrust  out  poorly.  Exit 
RiVNDULPHO.  Benvoglio  bcckoM  Feudinand 
to  him  with  much  seeming  passion,  sicears  him, 
then  stamps  with  his  foot.  Enter  Dorothea,  \cith 
a  cup,  weejnng ;  she  delivers  it  to  Ferdinand, 
who  with  discontent  exit ;  and  exewU  Benvoglio 
and  DoROTUEA. 

SCENE   V.  —  A  Room  in  Benvoglio's  House. 
Enter  Violante. 
Vio.  Gcrrard    not    come  ?    nor    Dorothy  rc- 

turn'd  ? 
What  adverse  star  rul'd  my  nativity  r 
The  time  to-night  hath  been  as  dilatory 
A»  languishing  consumptions.     But  till  now 
I  never  durst  say  my  Gcrrard  was  unkind. 
Ili'aven  grant  all  things  go  well !  and  nothing 

does, 
If  he  he  ill,  which  I  much  fear.     My  dreams 
Have  ])cen  portentous  :  I  did  think  I  saw 
My  love  array'd  for  battle  with  a  beast, 
A  hideous  monster,  arm'd  with  teeth  and  claws, 
Orinning  and  venomous,  that  sought  to  make 
Both  U!«  a  prey  ;  on's  tail  was  lash'd  in  blood 
Law :  and  his  forehead  I  did  plainly  see 
Held  characters  that  spell'd  Authon'ty. 
This  rent  my  slumbcr-s ;  and  my  fearful  soul 
Kan  searching  up  and  down  my  dismay' d  breast. 
To  find  a  port  to  escape.     GooOTaitli,  I  am  cold ; 
But  (^errard's  love  is  colder  :  here  I'll  sit, 
And  think  myself  away. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  %cith  a  cup  and  a  httcr. 

Ferd.  The  peace  of  love 
Attend  the  sweet  Violante  I     Road ; 
For  the  sad  news  I  bring  I  do  not  know ; 
Only,  I  am  sworn  to  give  you  that  and  this. 

Vio.  Is  it  from  Gerrard  r     Gentle  Ferdinand, 
How  glad  am  I  to  see  you  thus  well  restor'd  I 
In  troth,  he  never  wrong'd  you  in  his  life, 
Nor  I,  but  always  held  fair  thoTi^lits  of  you  ; 
Knew  not  my  father's  meaning  till  of  late  : 
Could  never  have  known  it  soon  enough :  for, 

sir, 
(ierrjird's  and  my  affection  began 
In  infancy ;  my  uncle  brought  him  oft 
In  long  coats  hither,  —  you  were  such  another  ; 
The  little  boy  would  kiss  mo  being  a  child. 
And  say  he  lov'd  me,  give  me  all  his  toys, 
Bracelets,  rings,  sweetmeats,  all  his  rosy  smiles  : 
I  then  would  stand  and  stare  upon  his  eyes, 
Play  with  his  locks,  and  swear  I  loved  him  too, 
For,  sure,  methought,  he  wjis  a  little  Love ; 
Ho  woo'd  so  prettdy  in  innocence. 
That  then  he  warm'd  my  fancy  ;  for  I  felt 
A  glimmering  beam  of  love  kindle  my  blood. 
Both  which,  time  since  hath  made  a  flame  and 
flood. 


Ferd,  Oh,  gentle  innocent !  methinks  it  taUu 
Like  a  child  still,  whose  white  simplicity 
Never  arriv'd  at  sin.     Forgive  me,  lady ! 
I  have  destroy' d  Gerrard  and  thee ;  rebelled 
Against    Heaven's   ordinance;    diis-pair'd    two 

doves. 
Made  'em  sit  mourning ;  slaughter'd  loTCy  and 

cleft 
The  lieart  of  all  integrity.     This  breast 
Was  trusted  with  the  secret  of  your  vow 
By  Gerrard,  and  reveal'd  it  to  your  father. 
Vio.  Ha  ! 

Ferd.  Read,  and  curse  me  ! 
Vio.  Neither  ;  I  will  never 
Nor  write  nor  read  again. 

Ferd.  My  penance  be  it ! 
[Reads]    Your  labyrinth  is  found,  your  lust  pro- 
claimed. 
Vio.  Lust !  hum  — 
My  mother,  sure,  felt  none  when  I  was  got. 
Ferd.  [reads.  ]  /  and  tJte  law  implacably  offend- 
cd; 
Gerrard' s  imprisoned,  and  to  die. 
Vio.  Oh,  Heaven ! 

Ferd.  [roads.]  AfiH  you  to  suffer,  with  reproach 
and  scojfs, 
A  public  execution.      I  hace  settt  you 
An  antidote  'gainst  shame,  poison,  by  him 
You  have  most  wrong'd :  give  him  your  penitent 
tears. 
Vio.  Hum —  'tis  not  truth. 
Ferd.  [reads.]  Drink,  and  farewell  for  ever  ! 
And,  though  thy  wfioredom  blemish  thy  whole  line, 
Preccnf  the  hangman's  stroke,  and  die  like  mitie. 
Vio.   Oh,    woe  is  me  for   Gerrard!    I  have 
brought 
Confusion  on  the  noblest  gentleman 
That  ever  truly  lov'd.     But  we  shall  meet 
Wliere  our  coiulemners  shall  not,  and  enjoy 
A  more  relin'd  affection  than  here  : 
No  law  nor  father  hinders  marriage  there 
'Twixt     souls    divinely  aftied,  as,    sure,   ours 

were ; 
There  wc  will  multiply  and  generate  joys. 
Like  fruitful  parents.  —  Luckless  Ferdinand, 
Where's  the  good  old  gentlewoman,  my  hus- 
band's aunt  r 
Ferd.  Thrust  from  youjr]  uncle  to  all  poverty. 
Vio.  Alas,  the  pity  !  Reach  me,  sir,  the  cup : 
I'll    say    my   prayers,    and    take    my  father's 
physic. 
I      F\rd.  ()h,  villain  that  I  was,  I  had  forgot 
I  To  spill  the  rest,  and  am  imablo  now 
I  To  stir  to  hinder  her  !  [Aside. 

I       Vin.  What  nil  you,  sir  ! 
I      Fvrd.  Your  lather  is  a  monster,  I  a  villain, 
j  This  tongue  has  kill'd  you.     Pardon,  Violante  ! 
Oh,  pardon,  ( icrraffd !  and  for  sacrilice 
Accept  my  life,  to  expiate  my  fault : 
I  have  drunk  up  the  poison. 

Vio.  Thou  art  not  so 
Uncharita])le  !  a  better  fellow  far, 
Thou'st  left  me  half.    Sure  Death  is  now  a-dry. 
And  calls  for  more   blood  still  to  quench  hifl 

thirst. 
I  pledge  thee,  Ferdinand,  to  Gerrard' s  health  ! 

[Drinke. 
Dear    Gerrard,    poor    aunt,    and    unfortunate 
friend ! 
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Aye  mc,  that  loye  should  breed  true  lovers' 
end  ! 
Ferd,    Stay,  madam,  stay  !  —  Ilelp,  ho  !    for 
Heaven's  sake,  help  !  — 
Improvident  man  !  that  {rood  I  did  intend 
"For  satisfaction,  sa>'ing  of  her  life, 
My  equal  *  cruel  stars  made  mc  forget. 

Enter  Angelina,  with  two  Servants. 
Ang.    What  spectacle  of  death  assaults  mc  ? 

oh! 
Vio,  My  dearest  mother,  I  am  dead  :  I  leave 
Father,  and  friends,  and  life,  to  follow  love. 
(Jood  mother,  love  my  child,  that  did  no  ill. 
Fie,  how  men  lie,  that  say,  death  is  a  pain  ! 
Or  ha<i  he  chang'd  his  nature  r  like  soft  sleep 
He  seizes  me.    Your  blessing  !  last,  I  crave 
That  I  may  rest  by  Gerrard  in  his  grave.  [Falls, 
Ffrd.   'Ihcre   lay   me   too.     Oh,   noble   mis- 
tress, I 
Have  oaus'd  all  this,  and  therefore  justly  die  ! 
Tliat  k(?y  will  open  all.      [Gives  letter,  andfaUs. 

A  ti'j.  Oh,  viperous  father  !  — 
For  ilcaven's  sake,  bear  'em  in  I  run  for  phy- 

.sicians 
And  medicines  quickly  !  —  Heaven,  thou  shalt 

not  have  her 
Yet :  'tis  too  soon :  alas,  I  have  no  more  ; 
And,  taking  her  away,  thou  robb'st  the  poor ! 
[  Exeunt,  carrying  out  Violante  ami  Fer- 
dinand. 


SCEXE   VI.  —^;»  open  Place  in  the  Citij. 

Flourish.     Enter  Rinaldo,  States,  Randulpho, 

Ben^-oolio,  Gekrard,  Secretary,  Executioner, 

Guard,  and  Attendants. 

liin.  The  law,  as  greedy  as  your  red  desire,, 
Bcnvoglio,  hath  cast  this  man  :  'tis  pity 
So  many  excellent  parts  are  swallowed  up 
In  one  foul  wave.     Is  Violante  sent  for  r 
Our  justice  must  not  lop  a  branch,  and  let 
The  body  grow  still. 

B'rnc.  Sir,  she  will  be  here. 
Alive  or  dead,  I  am  sure. 

Ger.  How  cheerfully  my  countenance  com- 
ments death ! 
That  which  makes  men  seem  horrid,  I  will 

wear 
Like  to  an  ornament.     Oh,  Violante  ! 
Mii^ht  my  life  only  .satisfy  the  law, 
How  jocundly  my  soul  would  enter  heaven  ! 
Why,  shouldst  thou  die,  thou  *  wither'st  in  thy 

bud. 
As  I  have  seen  a  rose,  ere  it  was  blown.  — 

[Aside. 
1  do  beseech  your  grace,  the  f^tute  may, 
In  this  case  made,  be  read ;  not  that  I  hope 
To  extenuate  my  offence  or  penalty. 
But  to  see  whether  it  lay  hold  on  her : 
And  since  my  death  is  more  exemplary 
Than  just,  this  public  reading  will  advise 
Caution  to  others. 

Jiin.  Read  it. 


1  fi^utd]  "  I  nadcntaad  t^uaJ  adverbially."    Sxwako. 
3  ITAy,  sk^uUM  tkeu  die,  tkmt,  k,c.]  The  modem  edilon 
point,  with  Iblio  1979,  **  IfJky  thouUtt  tkou  die  r  thou,**  ite, 
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Rand.  Brother,  does  not 
Your  soul  groan  under  this  severity  ? 

Sec,  [jeads.]  A  statute  prodded  in  case  of  un- 
equal matches,  marriages  against  parents*  cofuent, 
stealing  of  heirs,  rapes,  prostitutions,  and  such  like  : 
That  if  ang  person  meanly  descended,  or  ignorant 
of  his  oicn  parentage,  which  implies  as  much,  shall, 
with  a  font  intent,  unlatrfully  solicit  the  daughter 
of  any  jh'cr  of  the  dukedom,  he  shall  for  the  same 
offence  forfeit  his  right  Jiand  ;  but  if  he  further 
prostitute  her  to  his  lust,  he  shall  first  have  his  right 
hand  cut  off,  and  then  suffer  death  by  the  common 
executioner :  after  whom,  the  lady  so  offending  shaU 
likewise  the  next  day,  in  the  same  manner,  die  for 
the  fact. 

Ger.    This    statute    has    more  cruelty  than 
sense : 
I  see  no  ray  of  mercy.     Mu.st  the  lady 
Suffer  death  too  ?  suppose  she  were  inforc'd, 
By  some  confederates  borne  away,  and  ravish'd  ; 
Is  she  not  guiltless  ? 

Bin.  Yes,  if  it  be  prov'd. 

Ger,  lliis  case  is  so  :  I  ravish'd  Violante. 

State,  Who  ever  knew  a  rape  produce  a  child  ? 

Benv,  Pish,  these  are  idle.     Will  your  grace 
command 
The  executioner  proceed  ? 

liin.  Your  office ! 

Ger.  Farewell  to  thy  enticing  vanity, 
Thou  round  gilt  box,  that  dost  deceive  man's 

eye ! 
The  wise  man  knows,  when  open  thou  art 
B  broke. 

The  treasure  thou  includ'st  is  dust  and  smoko : 
Even  thus,  I  cast  thee  by.  —  My  lords,  the  law 
Is  but  the  great  man's  mule ;  he  rides  on  it, 
And  tramples  poorer  men  under  his  feet : 
Yet,  when  they  come  to  knock  at  yond  bright 

gate. 
One's  rags  shall  enter  'fore  the  other's  state. 
Peace  to   ye  all !  —  Here,  sirrah,  strike  !    this 

hand 
Hath  Violante  kiss'd  a  thousand  times  ; 
It  smells  sweet  ever  since  :  this  was  the  hand 
Plighted  my  faith  to  her ;  do  not  think   thou 

can.st 
Cut  that  in  sunder  with  my  hand.  —  My  lord. 
As  free  from  speck  as  this  arm  is,  my  heart 
Is  of  foul  lust,  and  every  vein  glides  here 
As  full  of  truth.  —  Why  does  thy  hand  shake  so  ? 
'Tis  mine  must  be  cut  off,  and  that  is  firm, 
For  it  was  ever  constant. 

Enter  Cornelia  veiled. 

Cor,  IIol5 !  your  sentence 
Unjustly  is  pronounc'd,  my  lord.     This  blow 
Cuts  your  hand  off;  for  his  is  none  of  yours. 
But  Violante* s,  given  in  holy  marriage 
Before  she  was  deliver' d,  consummated, 
With  the  free  will  of  her  mother,  by  her  C(m« 

fessor. 
In  lord  Benvoglio's  house. 

Ger,  Alas,  good  aunt, 
That  helps  us  nothing !  else  I  had  reveal'dit, 

Rin,  What  woman's  this  ? 

Benv.  A  base  confederate 
In  this  proceeding,  kept  of  alms  long  time 
By  him ;  who  now,  expos'd  to  misery. 
Talks  thus  distractedly.  —  Attach  her,  guard ! 
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Rand,  Your  cruelty*  brother,  wiU  haye  end. 

Car,  You'd  beat 
liCt  them  attach  my  tongue. 

Rin.  Good  woman,  peace 
For,   were  this  truth,  it  doth    not  help  thy 

nephew  : 
Tlie  law's  infring'd  by  their  disparity ; 
Tliat  forfeits  both  their  lives. 

Cor.  Sir,  with  your  pardon. 
Had  your  grace  ever  children  } 

Rifu  Thou  hast  put 
A  question,  whose  sharp  point  toucheth  my 

heart. 
I  had  two  little  sons,  ti^dns,  who  were  both. 
With  my  good  duchess,  slain,  as  I  did  hear, 
At  that  time  when  my  dukedom  was  surpris'd. 

CV.   I  have  hoard  many  say,  my  gracious 
lord. 
That  I  was  wondrous  like  her.  [Unvnlt. 

AIL  Ha! 

Rin,  By  all  man's  joy,  it  is  Cornelia, 
My  dearest  wife ! 

Cor.  To  ratify  me  her. 
Come  down,  Alphonso,  one  of  those  two  twins. 
And  take    thy  father's  blessing !    thou  hast 

broke 
No  law,  thy  birth  being  above  thy  wife's. 
Ascanio  is  the  other,  nam'd  Fernando, 
"Who,  by  remote  means,  to  my  lord  Bcnyoglio 
I  got  prefcrr'd  ;  and  in  poor  habits  clad, 
(\ou  fled,  and  the  innovation  *  laid  again) 
I  wrought  myself  into  Randulpho's  service, 
Witli  my  eldest  boy ;  yet  never  durst  reveal 
"Wiiat  they  and  I  were,  no,  not  to  themselves, 
Until  the  tyrant's  death. 

Rin,  My  joy  has  fiU'd  me 
lAke  a  full- winded  sail ;  I  cannot  speak. 

Ger,  Fetch  Violante  and  my  brother. 

Benv,  Hun, 
Hun  like  a  spout,  you  rogue  !    [Exit  Attendant 

A  [pox]  o'  poison ! 
That  little  whore  I  trusted  wiU  betray  me. 

[Aside. 
Stay,  hangman  !  I  have  work  for  you  :  there's 

gold; 
Cat  off  my  head,  or  hang  me,  presently  1 

Soft  music.  Enter  Angelina,  with  the  bodies  of 
'Ferdinand  and  Violante,  on  a  bier ;  Dono- 
TUEA  carrying  the  cup  and  letter ^  tchich  she  gives 
to  liiNALDO ;  he  reads,  seems  sorroicfid ;  shews 
it  to  Cornelia  and  Gerrahd,  tluiy  lutnent  over 
the  bier.  Kandulpho  and  Benvoolio  seem  fear- 
ful, and  seem  to  report  to  Angelina  a/wi  Doro- 
TUEA  what  hath  passed  before,         • 

Rand,  This  is  your  rashness,  brother  ! 

Rin.  Oh,  joy,  thou  wert  too  great  to'  last ! 
This  was  a  cruel  turning  to  our  hopes  ! 
Unnatural  father !  poor  Ascanio  ! 

Ger.  Oh,  mother,  let  me  be  Qerrard  again. 
And  follow  Violante ! 

Cor.  Oh,  my  son ! 

Rin.  Your  lives  yet,  bloody  men,  shall  answer 
this. 


1  innovatitm]  Muon  in  a  note  on  Hamlet,  act  ii.  tc  3., 
■ayi  that  "  innovation  "  means  there,  ai  also  in  Shirley'* 
Oeromaiiim,  act  v.  k.  1,  and  In  the  present  paMSge— change 
af 


Dor.  I  must  not  see  'em  longer  grieve.  [A»id$.] 
—  My  lord. 
Be  comforted ;  let  sadness  generally 
Forsake  each  eye  and  bosom ;  they  both  live  : 
For  poison,  I  infus'd  mere  opium. 
Holding  compulsive  perjury  less  sin 
Than  such  a  loathed  murder  would  have  bin.* 

All.  Oh,  blessed  maiden  ! 

Dor.  Music,  gently  creep 
Into  their  ears,  and  fright  hence  lazy  sleep  ! 

[Music. 

Morpheus,  command  thy  servant  Sleep, 
In  leaden  chains  no  longer  keep 
This  prince  and  lady.     Rise,  wake,  rise. 
And  round  about  convey  your  eyes ! 
Rise,  prince ;  go,  greet  thy  father  and  thy  mother! 
Rise    thou,    to    enibrace    thy    htuband    and    thy 
brother  ! 

Rin.  Son  ! 
Cor.  Daughter! 

Ferd.  Father,  mother,  brother  ! 
Ger.  Wifcl^* 

Vio.  Are  we  not  all  in  heaven  ? 
Ger.  Fuith,  very  near  it. 
Ferd.  How  can  this  be  ? 
Rin.  Hear  it. 

Dor,  If  I  had  serv'd  you  right,  I  should  have 
80(?n 
I  Your  old  pate  off,  ere  I  had  reveal'd. 
I      Benv.  Oh,  wonch, 

'  Oh,  honest  wench  !  if  my  wife  die,  I'll  marry 
thee  ; 
There's  my  reward.* 
Rin.*  'Tis  true. 
Ferd.  'Tis  very  strange. 
Ger.  Wliy  kneel  you,  honest  master  ? 
Ferd.  My  good  lord  ! 
*Ger.  Dear  mother  ! 

Rin.  lUsc,  rise  ;  all  arc  friends.    I  owe  ye 
For  all  their  boards  :  and,  wench,  take  thou  the 

man 
Whose  life  thou  saved' st ;  less  cannot  pay  thy 

merit. 
How  shall  I  part  my  kiss  ?  I  cannot :  let 


9  bin]  Alipred  by  the  modem  editors  to  "been,"— im- 
properly, as  a  rhyme  is  iniended. 

»  Ferd.  Father^  motktr^  brother ! 
Ger.  Wiff!\  ''According  to  this  reading,  Ferdinand, 
whose  eensefl  were  but  just  recovered,  knows  perfectly  all 
that  ha;»  |)a»>(>d  whilst  ho  was  asleep,  although  he  after- 
wards a.«k.s  how  can  this  bo.  I  ftr><t  thouglit  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation might  solve  it,  by  supposing  Cornelia  to  have  in- 
formed him  in  a  wliisper,  and  then  lie  might  ask  the  quee- 
tiou, 

Father?  mother  1  brother 7 

But  putting  the  whole  into  Gerrnrd's  mouth  takes  away  tJie 
difficulty  much  more  easily."    Skward. 

"  We  think  the  old  reading  best,  and  donY  undentand 
the  objection."    Ed.  1776. 

"  Seward's  ol>jection  is  not  so  frivolous  as  the  last  editors 
seem  to  Mippom; ;  but  I  presume  the  poets  are  to  be  charged 
with  inadvertence,  forgetting  that  Ferdinand  was  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  his  relationship  to  Rinaldo,  Cornelia,  and 
Gorrard.  His  asking,  *  How  can  this  be  ? '  without  any  in* 
termediate  explanatitm  to  him,  countenances  this  charge  of 
inadvertence,  and  proves  the  impropriety  of  Seward's  varia- 
tion."   Wkhkr. 

*  my  revard]  I.e.  the  reward  which  I  give  you.  Altered 
by  Seward  to  "thy  reward.** 

i  Ain.]  The  old  eds.  have  "  Ferd."  and  prefix  to  the  next 
speech  "  Duke."  The  transposition  was  made  by  Seward, 
and  rightly,  as  appean  ftom  what  precedee. 
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One  generally  therefore  join  our  cheeks. 
A  pen  of  iron,  and  a  leaf  of  brass, 
To  keep  this  story  to  eternity, 
And  a  promethean  wit !  —  Oh,  sacred  Love, 
Nor  chance  nor  death  can  thy  firm  truth  re- 
move I  [Exeunt,     FhurUh, 

Eman.  Now,  Isabella ! 

Isab,  This  can  true  love  do. 
I  joy  they  all  so  happily  are  pleas'd : 
The  lady  ^  and  the  brothers  must  triumph. 

Enum.  They  do  ; 
For  Cupid  scorns  but  to  haye  his  Triumph  too. 

[Flouriah. 

The  Triumph,  Enter  divers  Muticians  ;  then  cer- 
tain Singers,  bearing  bannerets,  inscribed  Truth, 
Loyalty,  Patience,  Concord;  next,  Ge&uabo 
and  Feudinand  with  garlands  of  roses ;  then 
V10LA.NTE ;  last,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  Cupids, 
and  a  Cupid  sitting  in  it. 

Flourish.     Enter  Poet,  cts  Prologue-speaker* 
Poet.  Love  and  the  strength  of  fair  affection. 
Most  royal  sir,  what '  long  seemed  lost,  have  won 
Their  perfect  ends,  and    crown'd   those   constant 

hearts 
With  kuting  triumph,  whose  most  virtuous  parts. 
Worthy  desires,  and  love,  shall  never  end. 
Now  turn  ice  round  the  scene  :  and,  great  sir,  lend 
A  sad  and  serious  eye  to  this  of  Death  ; 
This  black   and   dismal    Triumph,    where    man's 

breath, 
Desert,  and  guilty  blood,  ascetid  the  stage ; 
And  view  the  tyrant  ruind  in  his  rage, 

[Exit    Flourish. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEATH. 

SCENE   I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  House  of 
Gabmella. 

Enter  Layall,  Gabriella,  and  ^Iaria. 
Gab.  No,  good  my  lord,  I  am  not  now  to  find 
Your  long  neglect  of  mc :  all  those  affections 
You  came  first  clad  in  to  my  love,  like  summer. 
Lusty  and  full  of  life  ;  all  those  desires 
That,  like   the  painted  spring,  bloom'd  round 

about  you, 
Giving  the  happy  promise  of  an  harvest. 
How  have  I  seen  drop  off,  and  fall  forgotten  ! 
"With  the  least  lustre  of  another's  beauty. 
How  of^,  forgetful  lord,  have  I  been  blasted  ! 
Was  I  so  easily  won  ?  or  did  this  body 
Yield  to* your  false  embraces,  with  less  labour 
Than  if  you  had  carried  some  strong  town  ? 
Lav,  Good  Gabriella  — 
Gab,  Could  all  your  subtiltics  and  sighs  betray 
me, 
The  vows  you  shook  me  with,  the  tears  you 
drown'd  me. 


1  iMdy]  Old  cdt. "  ladieM  "  (a  misprint  for  "  ladie  '*) ;  and 
00  the  modem  editora.  Violante,  of  coutse,  ii  mouit :  the 
other  femalee  have  no  part  in  "  the  Triumph." 

1  vhatl  Maaon,  unneceaiarily,  would  read,  "  that "  or 
«  which.^» 


Till  I  came  fairly  off  with  honour'd  marriage } 
Oh.  fie,  my  lord ! 
JLav,*  Prithee,  good  Gabriella  — 
Gab,  Would  I  had  never  known  you,  nor 
your  honours  I 
They  are  stuck  too  full  of  grie6.     Oh,  happy 

women. 
That  plant  your  love  in  equal  honest  bosoms, 
Whose  sweet  desires,  like  roses  set  together. 
Make  one  another  happy  in  their  blushes. 
Growing  and  d^ing  without  sense  of  greatness. 
To  which  I  am  a  slave !  and  that  best  sacra- 
ment 
That  daily  makes  millions  of  happy  mothers, 
Link'd  mo  to  this  man's   lust  alone,  there  left 

mc: 
I  dare  not  say  I  am  his  wife,  —  'tis  dangerous ; 

His  love,  I  cannot  say,  —  alas,  how  many 

Lav,  You  grow  too  warm  :  pray  you,  be  con- 
tent ;  you  best  know 
The  time's  necessity,  and  how  our  marriage. 
Being  so  much  unequal  to  mine  honour. 
While  the  duke  lives,  I  standing  high  in  fa- 
vour, 
(And,  whilst  I  keep  that  safe,  next  to  the  duke- 
dom,) 
Must  not  be  known,  without  my  utter  ruin. 
Have  patience  for  a  while,  and  do  but  dream, 

wench. 
The  glory  of  a  duchess.  —  How  she  tires  me  1 
How  dull  and  leaden  is  my  appetite 
To  tha(  stale  beauty  now  !     Oh,  I  could  curse 
And  crucify  myself  for  childish  doting 
Upon  a  face  that  feeds  not  with  fresh  figures 
Every  fresh  hour !  she  is  now  a  surfeit  to  me.  — 

[Atide. 

Enter  Gentille. 
Who's  that  ?   Gcntillor  —  I  charge  ye,  no  ac- 
quaintance, [Aside  to  Gabriella. 
You  nor  your  maid,  with  him,  nor  no  discourse, 
Till  times  are  riper. 

Gent,  Fie,  my  noble  lord. 
Can  you  be  now  a  stranger  to  the  court. 
When  your  most  virtuous  bride,  the  beauteous 

Helena, 
Stands  ready,  like  a  star,  to  gild  your  happi- 
ness.^ 
When  Hymen's  lust}'  fires  are  now  a-lighting, 
And  all  the  flower  of  Anjou 

Lav.  Some  few  trifles. 
For  matter  of  adornment,  have  a  little 
Made  me  so  slow,  Gentille ;  which  now  in  read- 
iness, 
I  am  for  court  immediately. 

Gent.  Take  heed,  sir : 
This  is  no  time  for  trifling,  nor  she  no  lady 
To  be  now  entertain' d  with  toys;  'twill  cost 
you  — 

Lav,  You're  an  old  cock,  GentUle. 

Getit,  By  your  lordship's  favour 

Lav,  Prithee,  away  !  'twill  lose  time. 

Gent,  Oh,  my  lord, 
Pardon  me  that,  by  all  means ! 

Lav,  We  have  business 
A-foot,  man,  of  more  moment. 

Gent,  Than  my  manners  ? 
I  know  none,  nor  I  seek  none. 

Lav,  Take  to-morrow. 
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Gent.  Even  now,  by  your  lordship's  leave.  — 
Excellent  bcnuty, 
My  service  licre  I  ever  dedicate, 
In  honour  of  my  best  friend,  your  dead  father, 
To  you,  his  living  virtue  ;  and  wish  heartily, 
That  firm  atlcction  that  made  us  two  happy 
May  take  as  deep  undying  root,  and  flourish 
Betwixt  my  daughter  Casta,  and  your  goodness, 
Who  shall  be  still  your  servant. 

Gab,  I  much  thank  you. 

Lav.  fPox]  o'  this  dreaming  puppy  !    [Aside.] 
—  Will  you  go,  sir } 

Gent.  A  little  more,  good  lord. 

Lav.  Not  now,  by  [heaven] ! 
Come,  I  must  use  you. 

Gent.  Goodness  dwell  still  with  you  ! 

[Exeunt  Lavall  and  Ge>'TILLE. 

Gab.  The  sight  of  this  old  gentleman,  Maria, 
Pulls  to  mine  eyes  again  the  living  picture 
Of  Perolot  his  virtuous  son,  my  first  love. 
That  died  at  Orleans. 

Maria.  You  have  felt  both  fortunes. 
And  in  extremes,  poor  lady  !    For  young  Per- 
olot, 
Being  every  way  unable  to  maintain  you. 
Durst  not  make  known  his  love  to  firiend  or  fa- 
ther; 
My  lord  Lavall,  being  powerful,  and  you  poor, 
'Will  not  acknowledge  you. 

Gab.  No  more ;  let's  in,  wench : 
There  let  my  lute  spe^k  my  laments ;   they 
have  tir'd  me.  [^xeutU. 

SCENE  II.  —  Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  tteo  Courtiers. 
First  Court.  I   grant,  the  duke  is  wondrous 
provident 
In  his  now  planting  for  succession  ; 
I  know  his  care  as  honourable  in  the  choice  too. 
Marine's  fair  virtuous  daughter :  but  what's  all 

this? 
To  what  end  excellent  arrives  this  travel, 
When  he  that  bears  the  main  roof  is  so  rotten  r 
Sec.  Court.  You  have  hit  it  now,  indeed  ;  for, 
if  fame  lie  not. 
He  is  untemperatc. 

First  Court.  You  express  him  poorly. 
Too  gentle  sir ;  the  most  dcboist  ^  and  barba- 
rous, 
Believe  it,  the  most  void  of  all  humanity, 
Howo'er  his  cunning  cloak  it  to  his  uncle. 
And  those  his  pride  depends  upon. 

Sec.  Court.  1  have  heard  too. 
Given  excessively  to  drink. 
First  Court.  Most  certain, 
xnd  in  that  drink  most  dangerous :  I  speak  these 

things 
To  one  I  know  loves  truth,  and  dares  not  wrong 
her. 
Sec.  Court.  You  may  speak  on. 
First  Court.  Uncertain  as  the  sea,  sir. 
Proud  and  deceitful  as  his  sin's  great  master  ; 
His  appetite  to  women  (for  there  he  carries 


1  dOoist]  i.  e.  debauched.  Thi<  form  of  the  word  ia  not 
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His  main-sail  spread)  so  boundless  and  abomi- 

nable,* 
That  but  to  have  her  name  by  that  tongue  spo- 
ken, 
Poisons  the  virtue  of  the  purest  virgin. 
Sec.  Court.  I  am  sorry  for  young  Gabriella, 
then, 
A  muid  reputed  ever  of  fair  carriage  ; 
For  he  has  been  noted  visiting. 

First  Court.  She  is  gone,  then  ; 
Or  any  else,  that  promises  or  power, 
Gilts  or  his  guileful  vows,  can  work  upon : 
But  these  are  but  poor  parcels. 
Sec.  Court.  'Tis  great  pity. 
First  Court.  Nor  want  these  sins  a  chief  saint 
to  befriend  'em : 
The  devil  follows  liim;  and,  for  a  truth,  sir, 
Appears  in  visible  figure  often  to  him ; 
At   which    time    he's    possess' d  with  sudden 

trances, 
Cold  deadly  sweats,  and   griping  of  the  con- 
science. 
Tormented  strangely,  as  they  say. 

Sec.  Court.  Heaven  turn  him  ! 
This  marriage-day  mayst  thou  well  curse,  fair 

Helen.  — 
But  let's  go  view  the  ceremony. 

First  Court.  I'll  walk  with  you.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.  —  A  Street  before  the  House  of  Ga- 

BUIELLA. 

GxVBUiELLA  and  Mahia,  at  a  icindow.     Music. 

Maria.  I  hear  'em  come. 

Gab.  Would  I  might  never  hear  more  ! 

Enter,  in  solemn  procession,  Lavall,  Helena,  M« 
DuKi:,  Marixk,  Loxoaville,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  they  pass  over  the  stage,  and  exeunt. 
Maria.  1  told  you  still ;  but  you  were  so  in- 
credulous — 

See,  there  they  kiss  ! 

Gab.  Adders  be  your  embraces  ! 

The  poison  of  a  rotten  heart,  oh.  Helen, 

Blast  thee  as  1  have  been  I     Just  such  a  flat- 
tery. 

With  that  same  cunning  face,  that  smUe  up- 
on't,  — 

Oh,  mark  it,  Mary,  mark  it  seriously  !  — 

That  master-smile  caught  me. 
Maria.  There's  the  old  duke, 

And  Marine  her  father. 
Gab.  Oh! 
Maria.  There  Longaville ; 

The  ladies  now. 

Gab.  Oh,  I  am  murder'd,  Mary  !  — 

Beast,  most  inconstant  beast ! 
Maria.  There  — 
Gab.  There  I  am  not ! 

No  more  —  I  am  not  there  !  —  Hear  me,  oh« 
Heaven ! 

And,  all  you  powers  of  justice,  bow  down  to 
me ! 

But  you,  of  pity,  die.     I  am  abus'd ; 

She  that  depended  on  your  providence, 

She  is  abus'd ;  your  honour  is  abos'd ; 
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That  noble  piece  ye  mafle,  and  call'd  it  man, 
Is  lum'd  to  dovU  ;  all  the  world's  abus'd  : 
Give  me  a  woman's  will  provok'd  to  mischief, 
A  two-cdg'd  heart ;    my  suffering  thoughts  to 

wildfires. 
And  my  embraces  to  a  timeless  grave  turn  ! 

Maria.   Here  I'll  step  in ;   for  'tis  an  act  of 
merit. 

Gab.  1  am  too  big  to  utter  more. 

Maria.  Take  time,  then.  [Exeunt  above. 

EtUer  GEJfTiLLE  and  Casta, 

Gent,  This  solitary  life  at  home  undoes  thee  ; 

Obscures  thy  beauty  first,  wliich  should  prefer 

thee, 
Next,  fills  thee  full  of  sad  thoughts,  which  thy 

years 
^lust  not  arrive  at  yet,  —  they  choke  thy  sweet- 
ness. 
Follow  the  time,  my  girl :  and  it  will  bring  thoe 
Even  to  the  fellowship  of  the  noblest  women : 
Helen  herself,  to  whom  I  would  prefer  thee, 
And  under  whom  this  poor  and  private  carriage 
(Which  I  am  only  able  yet  to  reach  at,) 
Being  cast  off,  and  all  thy  sweets  at  lustre, 
Will  take  thee  as  a  fair  friend,  and  prefer  thee. 

Casta.  Good  sir,  be  not  so  cruel  as  to  seek 
To  kill  that  sweet  content  you've  bred  me  to. 
Have  I  not  here  enough  to  thank  HejtVen  for,  — 
The  free  air,  uncorrupted  with  new  flatter)- ; 
The  water  that  I  touch,  unbrib'd  with  odours 
To  make  me  sweet  to  others  ;  the  pure  fire, 
'Not  smother'd  up,  and  chok'd  with  lustful  in- 
cense 
To  make  my  blood  sweat,  but,  burning  clear  and 

high. 
Tells  me  my  mind  must  flame  up  so  to  heaven  r 
"WTiat  should  I  do  at  court  ?  wear  rich  apparel  ? 
Methinks  these  are  as  warm,  and,  for  your  state, 

sir. 
Wealthy  enough:   is  it,  you  would  have  me 

proud. 
And,  like  a  pageant,  stuck  up  for  amazements  ? 
Teach  not  your  child  to  tread  that  path ;   for 

fear,  sir. 
Your  dry  bones,  after  death,  groan  in  your  grave 
The  miseries  that  follow. 
Gent.  Excellent  Casta ! 
Casta.  When  shall  I  pray  again,  a  courtier  r ' 
Or,  when  I  do,  to  what  god :  what  now  body 
And  new  face  must  I  make  me,  "with  new  man- 
ners, — 
For  I  must  be  no  more  myself  ?  whose  mistress 
Must  I  be  first?    with  whose  sin-offering  sea- 
son'd  ? 
And  when  I  am  grown  so  great  and  glorious 
With  prostitution  of  my  l)urning  beauties. 
That  great  lords  kneel,  and  princes  beg  for  fa- 
vours, 
Do  you  think  I'll  be  your  daughter,  a  poor  gen- 
tleman's. 
Or  know  you  for  my  father  ? 

Gent,  My  best  Casta  ! 
Oh,  my  moet  virtuous  child.  Heaven  reigns  with- 
in thee  ! 
Take  thine  own  choice,  sweet  child,  and  live  a 
saint  still. 

1  a  courtier^  "  L  e.  if  1  Gommcnco  courtier."    Maioit. 


Jie-enter  Lavall. 
The  lord  Lavall :  stand  by,  wencb. 

Lav.  Gabriella 

She  cannot  nor  she  dares  not  make  it  known ; 
My  greatness  crushes  her,  whene'er  she  offers : 
Why  should  I  fear  her,  then  ? 

Gent,  Come,  let's  pass  on,  wench. 

Lav,  Gentille,  come  hither.     Who's  that  gen- 
tlewoman ? 

Gent.  A  child  of  mine,  sir,  who,  observing 
custom. 
Is  going  to  the  monastery  to  her  prayers. 

Lav.  A  fair  one,  a  most  sweet  one  !  fitter  far 
To  beautify  a  court  than  make  a  votarist.  — 
Go  on,  fair  beauty,  and  in  your  orisons 
Remember  me  :  will  you,  fair  sweet  r 

Casta.  Most  humbly.        [Exit  with  Ge'ntillb. 

Lav.  An  admirable  beauty  !  how  it  fires  me  I 
But  she's  too  full  of  grace,  and  I  too  wicked.  — 

Enter  Spirit. 
I  feel  my  wonted  fit :  defend  me,  goodness  ! 
Oh,  it  grows  colder  still  and  stiffcr  on  me  ; 
My  hair  stands  up,  my  sinews  shake  and  shrink ' 
Help  me,  good  Heaven,  and  good  thoughts  dwell 

within  me ! 
Oh,  get  thee  gone,  thou  evil,  evil  spirit ; 
Haunt  me  no  more,  I  charge  thee  ! 

Spirit,  Yes,  Lavall; 
Thou  art  my  vassal,  and  the  slave  to  mischief : 
I  blast  thee  with  new  sin.     Pursue  thy  pleas- 
ure: 
Casta  is  rare  and  sweet,  a  blowing  beauty ; 
Set  thy  desires  a-fire,  and  never  quench*' em 
Till  thou  enjoy'st  her ;  make  her  all  thy  heaven, 
And  all  thy  joy,  for  she  is  all  true  happiness. 
Thou  art  powerful ;  use  command  ;  if  that  pre- 
vail not. 
Force  her  :  I'll  be  thy  friend. 
Lav.  Oh,  help  me,  help  me  ! 
Spirit.  Her  virtue,  like  a  spell,  sinks  me  to 
darkness.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Gentille  and  Casta. 
Gent.  He's  here  still —  How  is't,  noble  lord  ? 
methinks,  sir, 
You  look  a  little  wildly.  —  Is  it  that  way  ? 
Is't  her  you  stare  on  so  ?  I  have  spied  your  fire, 

sir, 
But  dare  not  stay  the  flaming.  [Aside.]  —  Come. 

Lav,  Sweet  creature. 
Excellent  beauty,  do  me  but  the  happiness 
To  be  your  humblest'  servant.     Oil,  fair  eyes  ! 
Oh,  blessed,  blesst^d  sweetness,  di\'ine  virgin  I 
Casta.    Oh,  good   my  lord,  retire  into  your 
honour ! 
You're  spoken  good  and  virtuous,  plac'd  at  helm 
To  govern  others  from  mischances :  from  ex- 
ample 
Of  such  fair  chronicles  as  great  ones  are, 
We  do,  or  sure  we  should,  direct  our  lives. 
I  know  you're  full  of  worth  ;  a  school  of  virtue, 
Daily  instructing  us  that  live  below  you, 
I  I  make  no  doubt,  dwells  there. 
I      Lav.  I  cannot  answer  ; 
I  She  has  struck  me  dumb  with  Monder.     [Aside 
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Casta.  Goodness  guide  you  ! 

[Exit  with  Gentille. 
Lav.  She's  gone,  and  with  her  all  light,  and 
has  left  me 
Dark  as  my  black  desires.     Oh,  devil  lust, 
How  dost  thou  hug  my  b)pod,  and  wliispcr  to 

mc, 
There  is  no  day  again,  no  time,  no  living. 
Without  this  lusty  beauty  break  upon  me  ! 
Let  me  collect  mysclt* ;  I  strive  like  billows 
Beaten  against  a  rock,  and  fall  a  fool  still. 
I  must  enjoy  her,  and  I  will :  from  thi^i  hour 
My  thoughts  and  all  my  business  shall  be  noth- 
ing, 
My  eating  and  my  sleeping,  but  her  beauty, 
And  how  to  work  it.     . 

Enter  Maria. 
Maria.  Health  to  my  lord  Lavall ! 
Nay,  good  sir,  do  not  turn  with  such  displeas- 
ure ; 
I  come  not  to  afflict  your  new-bom  pleasures. 
My  honoured  mistress  —  neither  let  that  vex  you. 
For  nothing  is  intended  but  safe  to  you. 

Lav.    What  of  your  mistress  ?    I  am  full  of 

business. 
Maria.  I  will  be  short,  v    ;  lord.     She,  lovmg 

lady, 
Considering  the  unequal  tie  between  ye, 
And  how  your  ruin  with  the  duke  lay  on  it. 
As  also  the  most  noble  match  now  made, 
By  me  sends  back  all  links  of  marriage, 
All  holy  vows,  and  rites  of  ceremony, 
All  promises,  oaths,  tears,  and  all  such  pawns 
You  left  in  hostage  ;  only  her  love  she  cannot. 
For  that  still  follows  you,  but  not  to  hurt  you  ; 
And   still  beholds  you,  sir,  but  not  to  shame 

you  : 
In  recompense  of  which,  this  is  her  suit,  sir. 
Her  poor  and  last  petition,  but  to  grant  her, 
AVhen  weary  nights  have  cloy'd  you  up  with 

kisses, 
(As  such  must  come,)  the  honour  of  a  mistress, 
The  honour  but  to  let  her  see  those  eyes, 
(Those  eyes  she  dotes  on  more  than  gods  do 

goodness, )  * 
And  but  to  kiss  you  only ;  with  this  prayer, 
(A  prayer  only  to  awake  your  pity,) 
And  on  her  knees  she  made  it,  that  this  night 
You'd  bless  her  with  your  company  at  supper. 
Lav,  I  like  this  well  ;  and,  now  I  think  on't 

better, 
ril  make  a  present  use  from  this  occasion  — 

[Aside. 
Maria.  Nay,  "good  my  lord,  be  not  so  cruel  to 

her. 
Because  she  has  been  yours. 

Lav.  And  to  mine  own  end 
A  rare  way  1  will  work.  [Aside, 

Maria.  Can  love  for  ever. 
The  love  of  her,  my  lord,  so  perish  in  you  } 
Aft  you  desire  in  your  desires  to  prosi)er  I 
What  gallant  under  heaven  but  Anjou's  heir, 

then. 
Can  brag  so  fair  a  wife,  and  sweet  a  mistress  ? 
Good,  noble  lord  ! 

1  /rod'*  do  goodaejts]    Seward  a '.id    hi:j  siiccosiiurs  print 
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Lav.  You  misapply  me,  Mary  ; 
Nor  do  I  want  true  pity  to  your  lady : 
Pity  and  love  tell  me,  too  much  I  have  wrong'd 

her 
To  dare  to  see  her  more  ;  yet  if  her  sweetness 
Can  entertain  a  mediation, 
(And  it  must  be  a  great  one  that  can  cure  me») 
My  love  again,  as  far  as  honour  bids  me, 

My  ser>-ice,  and  myself 

Maria.  That's  nobly  spoken  ! 
Lav.  Shall  hourly  see  her ;  want  shall  never 
know  her } 
Nor  where  she  has  bestow'd  her  love,  repent 
her. 
Maria.  Now  whither  drives  he  ?  [Aside. 

Lac.  I  have  heard,  Maria, 
That  no  two  women  in  the  world  more  lov'd 
Than    thy   good    mistress    and   Gentillc*s  fair 
daughter . 
Marin.  What  may  this  mean  ?  [Aside.]  —  You 
have  heard  a  truth,  my  lord  ; 
But  since  tlic  secret  love  betwixt  you  two, 
My  mistress  durst  not  entertain  such  friendship : 
Casta  is  quick  and  of  a  piercing  judgment, 
And  ([uickly  will  tind  out  a  flaw. 

Lac.  Hold,  Mury  ;  [Gives  money. 

Shrink  not;  'tis  good  gold,  wench:  prepare  a 

banquet, 
And  got  that  Casta  thither  ;  for  she's  a  creature 
So  full  of  forcible  divine  persuasion. 
And  so  unwearied  ever  with  good  office, 
Tliat  *  she  shall  cure  my  ill*  cause  to  my  mis- 
tress, 
And  make  all  errors  up. 

Maria.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir  : 
But  she's  too  fearful,  coy,  and  scrupulous, 
To  leave  her  father's  house  so  late  ;  and  bashful 
At  any  man's  appearance,  that,  I  fear,  sir, 
'Twill  prove  impossible. 

Lac.  There's  more  gold,  Mary ;    [Gives  money. 
And  feign  thy  mistress  wondrous  sick,  to  death, 
wench. 
Maria.  I  have  you  in  the  wind  now,  and  I'll 
pay  you.  [Aside. 

Imc.  She  cannot  choose  but  come  ;  'tis  char- 
ity. 
The  chief  of  her  profession  :  undertake  this, 
And  I  am  there  at  night ;  if  not,  I  leave  you. 
Maria.  I  will  not  lose  this  offer,  though  it  fall 
out 
Clean  cross  to  that  we  cast.'  [Aside.]  — 1*11  un- 
dertake it ; 
1  will,  my  lord  ;  she  shall  be  there. 
Lav.  By  [heaven]  r 
Marin.  By  [heaven],  she  shall. 
Lac.  Let  it  be  something  late,  then, 
For  *  being  seen.  —  Now  force  or  favour  wins 

her. 
My  spirits  are  grown  dull :    strong  wine,  and 

store, 
Shall  set  'em  up  again,  and  make  me  fit 
To  draw  home  at  the  eilterprise  I  aim  at. 

[Asidct  and  exit. 
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Maria.    Oo  thy  ways.  Mm  lord!    if  thou 

hold'st,  thou  pay'st 
The  price  of  all  thy  lusta.    Thou  shalt  be  there, 
Thou  modest  maid,  if  I  have  any  working, 
And  yet  thy  honour  safe ;  for  which  this  thief, 
I  know,  has  set  this  meeting;  but  I'll  watch 

him. 

Enter  Pebolot. 
Per.  Maria! 

Maria,  Are  mine  eyes  mine  own  ?  or  —  bless 
me  !  — 
Am  I  deluded  with  a  flying  shadow  ? 
Per.  Why  do  you  start  so  from  me  ? 
Maria,  It  speaks  sensibly, 
And  shews  a  living  body  ;  yet  I  am  fearful. 
Per.  Give  me  your  hand,  good  Maria. 
Maria.  lie  fceb  warm  too. 
Per.  And  next,  your  lips. 
Maria.  He  kisses  prcfectly  : 
Nay,  an  the  devil  be  no  worse  —  you  are  Pcro- 
lot  I 
Per.  I  was,  and  sure  I  should  be :  can  a  small 
distance, 
And  ten  short  months,  take  from  your  memory 
ITie  figure  of  your  friend,  that  you  stand  won- 
dering? 
Be  not  amaz'd  :  I  am  the  self-same  Perolot, 
Living  ^and  well,  son  to  Gentillc,  and  brother 
To  virtuous  Casta ;  to  your  beauteous  mistress 
The  long-since  poor  betroth'd  and  still-vow'd 
servant. 
Maria.  Nay,  sure  he  lives.  —  My  lord  Lavall, 
your  master. 
Brought  news  long  since  to  your  much-moum- 

ing  mistress, 
You  died  at  Orleans  ;  boimd  her  with  an  oath 

too, 
To  keep  it  secret  from  your  ag6d  father. 
Lest  it  should  rack  his  heart. 

Per.  A  pretty  secret. 
To  try  my  mistress*  love,  and  njake  my  wel- 
come 
Prom    travel  of   more  worth ;    from  whence. 

Heaven  thank' d, 
My  business  for  the  duke  despatched  to  the  pur- 
pose. 
And  all  my  money  spent,  I  am  come  home,  wench. 
How  does  my  mistress  ?  for  I  have  not  yet  seen 
Any,  nor  will  I,  till  I  do  her  service. 
Maria.  But  did  the  lord  Lavall  know  of  your 
love,  sir. 
Before  you  *  went  ? 

Per.  Yes ;  by  much  force  he  got  it. 
But  none  else  knew  ;  upon  his  promise  too. 
And  honour,  to  conceal  it  faithfully 
Till  my  return  :  to  further  which,  he  told  me, 
My  business  being  ended,  from  the  duke 
He  would  procure  a  pension  for  my  service, 
Able  to  make  my  mistress  a  fit  husband. 
Maria.  But  are  you  sure  of  this  ? 
Per.  Sure  as  my  sight,  wench. 
Maria.  Then  is  your  lord  a  base  dissembling 
villain, 
A  devil-lord,  the  damn'd  lord  of  all  lewdness, 

1  yon]  The  flnt  folio  has  "  yc  "  (Iho  word  being  often 
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tbo  niudem  edilon ! 


And  has  betray'd  you,  and  undone  my  mistrcts. 
My    poor    sweet   mistress,  —  oh,  that   lecher- 
lord!— 
^Vho,  poor  soul,  since  was  married ! 
Per.  To  whom,  Maria  ? 
Maria.  To  that  unlucky  lord,  —  a  [pox]  upon 
him  !  — 
Whose  hot  horse-appetite  being  allay'd  once 
With  her  chaste  joys,  married  again  (scarce 

cool'd, 
The  torches  yet  not  out  the  yellow  Hymen 
Lighted  about  the  bed,  the  songs  yet  sounding) 
Marine's  young  noble  daughter  Helena, 
Whose  mischief  stands  at  door  next.     Oh,  that 
recreant ! 
Per.   Oh,  villain  !    oh,  most  unmanly  fSalse- 
hood ! 
Nay,  then,  I  see  my  letters  were  betray'd  too. 
Oh,  I  am  full  of  this,  great  with  his  mischiefs, 
Loaden  and  burst !     Come,  lead  me  to  my  lady. 
Maria.  I  cannot,  sir ;   Lavall  keeps  her  con- 
ceal'd  : 
Besides,  her  grie&  are  such,  she  will  see  no  man. 
Per.  I  must  and  will  go  to  her  ;   I  ^liU  see  her  : 
There  be  my  friend,  or  this  shall  be  thy  furthest. 


[l^uts  Ma  hand  on  his  noord, 

[  I'll  1 


Maria.  Hold,  and  I'll  help  you  I  but  first  you 
shall  swear  to  me. 
As  you  arc  true  and  gentle,  as  you  hate 
This  beastly  and  base  lord,  where  I  shall  place 

you, 
(Which  shall  be  within  sight,)  till  I  discharge 

you, 
Whatc'cr  you  see  or  hear,  to  make  no  motion. 
Per.  I  do,  by  [heaven]  ! 
Maria.  Stay  here  about  the  house,  then. 
Till  it  be  later  ;  yet,  the  time's  not  perfect : 
There  at  the  back-door  I'll  attend  you  truly. 
Per.    Oh,  monstrous,  monstrous,  beastly  vil- 
lain !  [ExiL 
Maria.  Uow  cross  this  falls,  and  from  all  ez- 
pectution  ! 
And  what  the  end  shall  be.  Heaven  only  yet 

knows : 
Only  I  wish  and  hope.    But  I  forget  still ; 
Costa  must  be  the  bait,  or  all  miscarries.    [Exit. 

SCENE   IV.  —  A  Street  be/ore  tJie  House  of  La- 
vall. 

Enter  Qbntille  with  a  torch. 

Gent.  Holla,  Shalloon  ! 

Hhal.  [appearing  at  a  window.']  Who's  there  ? 

Gent.  A  word  from  the  duke,  sir. 

iShal.  Your  pleasure  ? 

Gent.  Tell  your  lord  he  must  to  court  straight. 

ShcU.  He  is  ill  at  ease,  and  prays  he  may  be 
pardon' d 
The  occasions  of  this  night. 

Gent.  Belike  he  is  drunk,  then. 
He  must  away  ;  the  duke  and  his  fair  lady» 
The  beauteous  Helena,  are  now  at  cent ;  • 
Of  whom  she  has  such  fortune  in  her  carding. 
The  duke  has  lost  a   thousand  crowns,  and 

swears 
He  will  not  go  to  bed,  till  by  Lavall 

'i  cent]  A  game  at  cards,  which  seems  to  have  resembled 
picqueL    It  was  caUed  unt  because  100  was  the  game. 
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The  tide  of  loss  be  tum'd  again.     Awake  him  ; 
For  'tis  the  pleasure  of  the  duke  he  must  rise. 
Shal.  Ilnving  bo  strict  command,  sir,  to  the 
contrary, 
I  dare  not  do  it :  I  beseech  your  pardon. 
Gent.  Arc  you  sure  he  is  there  r 
Shal.  Yes. 
Gent,  And  asleep  ? 
Shal.  I  think  so. 
Gent.  And  arc  you  sure  you  will  not  tell  him, 

Shalloon  r 
Shal.  Yes,  very  sure. 
Gent.  Then,  I  am  sure,  I  will. 

Open,  or  I  must  f»)rcc 

Shal.  Pray  you,  stay  ;  he  is  not. 
Nor  will  not  be  this  night :  you  may  excuse  it. 
Gent.  I  knew  he  was  gone  about  some  wo- 
man's labour : 
As  good  a  neighbour,  though  I  say  it,  and  as 

comfortable  ! 
Many  such  more  we  need,  Shalloon.  —  Alas, 

poor  lady, 
ITiou  art  like  to  lie  cross-legg'd  to-night.  —  Good 

monsieur, 
I  will  excuse  your  master  for  this  once,  sir. 
Because  sometimes  I  have  lov'd  a  wench  myself 
too. 
Shal.  'Tis  a  good  hearing,  sir. 
Gent.  IJut  for  your  lie.  Shalloon, 
If  I  had  you  here,  it  should  be  no  good  hearing ; 
For  your  pate  1  would  pummel. 

S/ial.  A  fair  good-night,  sir.  [Exit  above. 

Gent.     Good-night,    thou   noble   knight,    Sir 
Pandarus  !  *  — 
My  heart  is  cold  o'  the  sudden,  and  a  strange 

dulness 
Possesses  all  my  body :  thy  will  be  done,  Ileav- 
en  I  [Exit. 

SCENE    V.  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Gabui- 
ELLA,  with  a  gailery. 

Enter  Gaduiella,  Casta,  and  Maiua  with  a  taper. 

Casta,  Faith,  friend,  I  was  even  going  to  my 
bed. 
"When  your  maid  told  me  of  your  sudden  sick- 
ness : 
But  from  my  grave  (so  truly  I  love  you) 
I  think  your  name  would  raise  mo.  You  look  ill, 
Since  last  I  saw  you,  much  decay'd  in  colour  ; 
Yet,  I  thank  Heaven,  1  find  no  such  great  dan- 
ger 
As  your  maid  frighted  me  withal.  Take  courage. 
And  give  your  sickness  course  :  some  grief  you 

have  got, 
ITiat  feeds  within  upon  your  tender  spirits, 
And,  wanting  open  way  to  vent  itself. 
Murders  your  mind,  and  chokes  up  all  your  j 
sweetness.  j 

Gab.  It  was  my  maid's  fault,  worthy  friend,  to  I 
trouble  you,  I 

So  late,  upon  so  light  a  cause  ;  yet,  since  I  have  j 
you. 

Oh,  my  dear  Casta 

Casta.  Ovit  with  it,  [i']  God's  name  !  I 


1    S'V  Pantl'jruj]     "Sco    [Sliakc«pcare'a]    Troilu*    and 
Crettida."    Reed.  1 


Gah.  The  closet  of  my  heart  I  will  lock  here,* 
wench. 
And  things  shall  make  you  tremble.  —  Who's 
that  knocks  there  ?  [Knocking  within. 

Maria.  'Tis  Lavall. 
Gab.  Sit  you  still.  — Let  him  in.  — 

[Exit  Mabia. 
I  am  resolv'd ;  and,  all  you  wronged  women, 
You  noble  spirits  that,  as  I,  have  suffer' d 
Under  this  glorious  beast,  insulting  man. 
Lend  me  your  causes,  then  your  cruelties, 
For  I  must  put  on  madness  above  women  ! 
Casta.  Why  do  you  look  so  ghastly  ? 
Gab.  Peace  ;  no  harm,  dear. 

Enter  Lavall  with  Maria. 

LaD.  There,  take  my  cloak  and  sword.  Where 

is  this  banquet  r 
Maria.  In  the  next  room. 
Casta.  IIow  came  he  here  ?  Heaven  bless  me ! 
Lav,  Give  me  some  wine,  wench ;  fill  it  full 

and  sprightly 

Gab.  Sit  still,  and  be  not  fearful. 
Lac.  Till  my  veins  swell, 
And  my  strong  sinews  stretch,  like  that  brave 

Centaur 
That  at  the  table  snatch'd  the  bride  away 
In  spite  of  Hercules. 
Casta.  1  am  betray' d  ! 

Lai'.,  Nay,  start  not,  lady  ;  'tis  for  you  that  I 
come. 
And  for  your  beauty  :  'tis  for  you,  Lavall 
Honours  this  night ;  to  you,  the  sacred  shrine, 
I  humbly  bow,  offering  my  vows  and  prayers ; 
To  you  I  Uve. 

Gab.  [  To  Maria.]  In  with  the  powder  quick- 
ly ! — 
So  ;  that  and  the  wine  will  rock  you.        [Aside, 

Lav,  Here,  to  the  health 
Of  the  most  beauteous  and  divine  fair  Casta, 
The  star  of  sweetness  !  [Drittks, 

Gab.  Fear  him  not ;  I'll  die  first.  — 
And  who  shall  pledge  you  ? 

Lav.  Thou  shalt,  thou  tann'd  gipsy  ! 
And  worship  to  that  brightness  give,  cold  Tar- 
tar!— 
By  [heaven],  you  shall  not  stir !  you  are  my 

mistress. 
The  glory  of  my  love,  the  great  adventure. 
The  mistress  of  my  heart,  and  she  my  whore  ! 
Gab.  Thou  liest,  base,  beastly  lord,  drunker 
than  anger ! 
Thou  sous'd  lord,  got  by  a  surfeit,  thou  liest 

basely  ! 
Nav,  stir  not ;  I  dare  tell  thee  so. —  Sit  you  still.— 
If  1  be  whore,  it  is  in  marrying  thee, ' 
That  art  so  absolute  and  full  a  villain. 
No  sacrament  can  save  that  piece  tied  to  thee. 
How  often  hast  thou  wooed  in  those  flatteries, 
Almost  those  very  words,  my  constancy  r 
What  goddess  have  I  not  been,  or  what  good- 
ness : 
What  star,  that  is  of  any  name  in  heaven 
Or  ^  brightnass  r  which  of  all  the  virtues 


*  The  closft  #»/  my  heart  I  will  lack  htre]  'I'lio  mpaninp,  as 
Seward  rifrhtly  explains  it,  i*  —  I  will  lock  up  my  sccrato  in 
y(»ur  lirea-it. 

a  Or]  Uy.  *'  Or  any  "  f 
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(But  drunkenness  and  drabbing,  thy  two  morals) 
Have  not  I  rcach'd  to  ?  what  spring  was  ever 

sweeter?  * 
What  Scythian  snow  so  white  ?    what  crystal 

chaster  ?  , 

Is  not  thy  new  wife  now  the  same  too }    Hang 

thee, 
Bafio  bigamist,  thou  honour  of  ill-women  !  * 

Ca^a.  How's  this  r     Oh,  Heaven  defend  me  ! 

Gab.  Thou  salt-itch. 
For  whom  no  cure  but  ever- burning-brimstone 
Can  be  iinai;iu'd  ! 

Iazc.  Ha,  hii,  ha  ! 

Gab.  Dost  thou  laugh,  thou  breaker 
Of  all  law,  all  reliujion  ;  of  all  faith 
ITifiu  foul  contemner  r 

Lav.  Peace,  thou  paltry  woman  !  — 
And  bit  by  me,  sweet. 

Gab.  IJ'y  the  devil  r 

Lav.  CJonio, 
And  lull  me  with  delights. 

Gab.  It  works  amain  now.  [Aside. 

Lav.  (jivc  me  such  kisses  as  the  queen  of 
shadows 
Gave  to  the  sleeping  boy  she  stole  on  Latmus  ; 
Lock   round   about,    in    snakv   wreaths   close- 
folded, 
Those  rosy  arms  about  my  neck,  oh  Venus  ! 

Gab.  Fear  not,  I  say. 

Iaiv.  Thou  admirable  sweetness, 
Distil  thy  blessings  like  those  silver  drops, 
That,  falling  on  fair  grounds,  rise  all  in  roses  ; 
Shoot    me   a   thousand   darts    from   those  fair 

eyes, 
And  throus^h   my  heart  transfix  *em  all,  I'll 

stand  'em; 
Send  me  a  thousand  smiles,  and  presently 
ril  catch  'em  in  mine  eyes,  and  by  love's  power 
Turn  'em  to  Cupid's  all,  and  fling  'em  on  thee. 
How  high  she  looks  and  heavenly  !  —  More  \>-ine 
for  me ! 

Gab.  Give  him  more  wine ;  —  and,  good  friend, 
be  not  fearful. 

Lav,  Here  on  my  knee,  thou  goddess  of  de- 
lights. 
This  lusty  grape  I  offer  to  thy  beauties  : 
See,  how  it  leaps  to  view  that  pertect  redness 
That  dwells  upon  thy  lips  !  now,  how  it  blushes 
To  be  out-blush'd  !     Oh,  let  me  feed  my  fancy, 
And  as  I  hold  the  i)urple  god  in  one  hand, 
Dancing  about  the  brim  and  proudly  swelling, 
Deck'd  in  the  i^ride  of  nature,  young  and  blow- 
ing, 
So  Jet  me  take  fair  Semele  in  the  other, 
-:Vnd  sing  the  loves  of  gods,  then  drink !  their 

nectar's 
Not  yet  desir'd. 

CitJita.  Oh! 

Laif.  Then,  like  lusty  Tanjuin, 
Turn'd  into  flames  with  I.ucrccc*  coy  denials, 
His  blood  and  spirit  equally  ambitious, 
I  force  thee  for  mine  own. 

Casta.  Oh,  help  me,  justice  I 
Help  me,  my  chastity ! 

1  thou  hon^mr  of  iU  wnnfit]  Altered  by  Soward  to  **thou 
Ihirror  i/all  womfii."  — '<  Suward's  aiteratitm,  which  Mr. 
AIahju  wiibw  [to  "rather  inclined"]  to  restore,  in  very 
tniiic,  and  what  la  mnre,  incorrect,  for  liavall  iti  far  from 
being  dotcdtcd  by  mil  wouiun."    Wkber. 
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Lav.  Now  I  am  bravely  quarried.' 

Enter  Pebolot,  above. 
Per.  'Tis  my  sister  !  [Aside.  . 

Gab.  No,  bawdy  slave,  no,  treacher,'  she  is 
not  carried.  [Exit  Casta. 

Per.  She's  loose  again,  and  gone.     I'll  keep 
my  place  still.  [Aside, 

Maria.    Now   it  works  bravely.     Stand ;   he 

cannot  hurt  you. 
Lav.  Oh.  my  sweet  love,  my  life !  [FaUs, 

Maria.  He  sinks. 

Lai.\  My  blessing  !  [iSUeps, 

Maria.  So ;  now  he  is  safe  a  while. 
Gab.  Lock  all  the  doors,  wench  ; 
Then  for  my  wrongs  ! 

Per.  Now  I'll  appear  to  know  all.  [.Uide. 

Gab.  Be  (luick,  (luick,  good  Maria,  sure  aud 

sudden. 
Per.  Stay  ;  I  must  in  first. 

[  Coma  dotrnfrom  the  gallery  into  the  room. 
Gab.  Oh,  my  conscience. 
It  is  youni;  Perolot !  oh,  my  stung  conscience, 
It  is  my  tirst  and  noblest  love ! 

Mnrin.  Leave  wondering. 
And  rocoUcct  yourself:  the  man  is  living; 
E<iuaUy  wrong'd  as  you,  and  by  that  devil. 
Per.  'Tis  most  true,  lady  ;  your  unhappy  for- 
tune 
I  grieve  ibr  as  mine  own ;  your  fault  forgive  too, 
If  it  be  one :  this  Is  no  time  for  kisses. 
I  have  heard  all  and  known  all,  which  mine  ears 
Arc  crack'd  a-picces  with,  and  my  heart  per- 

ish'd : 
I  saw  him  in  your  chamber,  saw  his  fury. 
And  am  a-lirc  till  I  have  found  his  heart  out. 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  :  for  I'll  make  one. 
Gab.  To  make  his  death  more  horrid,  —  for 

he  shall  die  — 
Per.  He  must,  he  must. 
(rab.  We'll  watch  him  till  he  wakes. 
Then  bind  him,  and  then  torture  him. 

Per.  'Tis  nothing ; 
No ;  take   hhn  dead-drunk  *  now,  without  re- 
pentance, 
His  lechery  inseam'd  *  upon  him. 
Gab.  Excellent ! 

Per.  I'll  do  it  myself;  and,  when  'tis  done, 
])rovidc  you ; 
For  we'll  away  for  Italy  this  night. 

Gab.  We'll  follow  thorough  all  hazards. 
7Vr.  Oh,  false  lord. 
Unmanly,  mischievous  !  how  I  could  curse  thee ! 
But  that  but  blasts  thy  fame :  have  at  thy  heart, 
fool  I 

s  quarrietl]  I.  o.  providod  with  prey  (the  quarry  being  the 
panic  or  ;>roy  piir»uc>d  by  dos^,  hawlu,  &c.) 

■i  treachrr]  i.  e.  traitor. 

4  takti  kirn  dead-dru,ttk,  nouf^  Sec]  "  This  liorrid  aentiment 
»pemii  to  have  liecn  aduptod  from  a  ainiilar  one  in  Hamlet, 
where  that  prince,  debating  on  the  piirptwod  death  of  Xtn 
king,  Kay, 
*  When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage. 

Or  in  tlic  inceHtnous  pllwurca  of  hii«  bed,  Jcc.* — Rcio. 
Ti)o  eentiiMcnt  dccun  in  many  other  old  playiu"    Wbbkr. 

&  injte.aia*d]  i^tccvens,  in  Ins  note  on  the  line  of  Itamtttf 
act  iii.  Hc.  4,  — 

"  In  tho  rank  sweat  of  an  etufamed  bed,"  — 
finyK  that  "  imtam^d "  in  our  text  has  the  same  mranlnf, 
viz.  greased.     Richardnon,  again,  {IHU.  in  v.  U-s*am)  refer* 
the  present  lO-uagc  tu  the  uaual  signification  of  tho  word. 
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Loop-holes  m  make  enough  to  let  thy  life 
out. 
Lav,  Oh !  does  the  devil  ride  me  ? 
Per,  "Say,  then  !  [Stabs  him. 

Lav.  Miuder! 
Nay,  then,  take  my  shore  too.     [Stabt  Peholot. 

Per.  Help  !  oh,  he  has  slain  me ! 
Bloody  intentions  must  have  blood. 
Lav.  Ha! 

Per.  Heaven [Dies, 

Gab,  He  sinks,  he  sinks,  for  ever  sinks  !    Oh, 
fortune ! 
Oh,  sorrow,  how  like  seas  thou  flow'st  upon  mc  ! 
Here  xnH  I  dwell  for  ever.     Weep,  Maria, 
Weep  this  young  man's  misfortune.     Oh,  thou 
truest ! 

Enter  Spirit. 
Lav,  What  have  I  done  ? 
Sjjirit.  That  that  has  mark'd  thy  soul,  man. 
Lav,  And  art  thou  come  again,  thou  dismal 

spirit? 
Spirit,  Yes,  to  devour  thy  last. 
Lav.  Mercy  upon  me  I 

Sjpirit.  Thy  hour  is  come  ;  succession,  honour, 
pleasure. 
And  all  the  lustre  thou  so  long  hast  look'd  for. 
Must  here  have  end :  sunmion  thy  sins  before 
thee. 
Lav,  Oh,  my  af&ighted  soul ! 
Spirit.  There  lies  a  black  one,  — 
Thy  own  best  servant  by  thy  own  hand  slain  ; 
Thy  drunkenness  procur'd  it,  —  there's  another ; 
Thmk  of  fair  Gabriella,  —  there  she  weeps. 
And  such  tears  are  not  lost. 
Lav.  Oh,  miserable ! 
Spirit,   Thy  foul  intention    to  the  virtuous 

Casta. 
Lav,  No  more,  no  more,  thou  wildfire  ! 
Spirit,  Last,  thy  last  wife, 
Think  on  the  wrong  she  suffers. 

Lav,  Oh,  my  misery  ! 
Oh,  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 

Spirit,  Thou  hast  no  faith,  fool. 
Hark  to  thy  knell !  [Sings,  and  exit. 

Lav,  MiUions  of  sins  muster  about  mine  eyes 
now ; 
Murders,  ambitions,  lust,  false  faiths  :  oh,  horror, 
Li  what  a  stormy  form  of  death  thou  rid'st  now  I 
Methinks  I  see  all  tortures,  fires  and  frosts, 
Deep-sinking  caves,  where  nothing  but  despair 

dwells, 
The  baleful  birds  of  night  hovering  about  'cm  ; 
A  grave,  methinks,  now  opens,  and  a  hearse. 
Hung  with  my  arms,  tumbles  into  it.     Oh ! 
Oh,  my  afflicted  soul !    I  cannot  pray ; 
And  the  least  child,  that  has  but  goodness  in 

him. 
May  strike  my  head  off,  so  stupid  are  my  pow- 
ers: 
m  lift  mine  eyes  up  though. 

Maria,  Cease  those  laments ; 
They  are  too  poor  for  vengeance  :  Lavall  lives 
yet.  • 

Oab,  Then  thus  I  dry  all  sorrows  from  these 
eyes; 
Fury  and  rage  possess   'em  now !  —  Damn'd 
devil ! 
Lav,  Ha ! 
Oab,  This  for  young  Perolot !  [Stabs  him. 


Lav,  Oh,  mercy,  mercy  ! 

Gab,  This  for  my  wrongs !  Siaba  kim. 

Lav.  But  one  sliort  hour  to  cure  me ! 
Oh,  be  not  cruel !     Oh  !  oh  !     [I^iockinff  vfithifu 

Maria,  Hark,4hey  knock  ! 
Make  haste,  for  Heaven's  sake,  mistress  ! 

Gab,  This  for  Casta  !  [Stabs  him. 

Lav,  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  !  [Dies. 

Maria,  He's  dead ;  come,  quickly  let's  away 
with  him, 
'Twill  be  too  late  else. 

Gab,  Help,  help,  up  to  the  chamber ! 

[Exeunt  with  Lavall's  body. 

Enter  the  Duke,  Helena,  Gentillb,  Casta, 

Lords,  and  Attendants  with  lights, 
Duke.  What  frights  are  these  ? 
Gent,  I  am  sure  here's  one  past  frighting,  — 
Bring  the  lights  nearer,  —  I  have  enough  al- 
ready. 
Out,  out,  mine  eyes !  —  Look,  Casta ! 
First  Lord.  'Tis  young  Perolot ! 
Duke.  When  came  he  over  ?  —  Hold  the  gen- 
tlewoman ; 
She  sinks ;  and  bear  her  off. 
Casta,  Oh,  my  dear  brother  ! 

[Exit  with  First  Lord  cmd  Attendants. 
Gent,  There  is  a  time  for  all ;  for  me,  I  hope, 
too, 
And  very  shortly.    Murder'd  I 

Efiter  above  Gab&iella  and  Mabia,  with  La- 
vall's body. 
Duke.  Who's  above  there } 
Gab,  Look  up,  and  see. 
Duke.  What  may  this  mean  ? 
Gab.  Behold  it; 
Behold  the  drunken '  murderer 
Of  that  young  gentleman  ;  behold  the  rankest. 
The  vilest,  basest  slave  that  ever  flourish'd  ! 
Duke.  W^ho  kill'd  him  ? 
Gab.  I ;  and  there's  the  cause  I  did  it : 
B^ad,  if  your  eyes  will  give  you  leave. 

[  Throws  down  a  paper, 
Hel.  Oh,  monstrous ! 

Gab.  Nay,  out  it  shall :  there,  take  this  false 
heart  to  ye,  [Throios  down  his  heart. 

The  ba««e  dishonour  of  a  thousand  women  ! 
I  Keep  it  in  gold,  duke  ;  'tis  a  precious  jewel. 
I  Now  to  myself ;  for  I  have  liv'd  a  fair  age, 
Longer  by  some  months  than  I  had  a  mind  to. 

Duke,  Hold ! 
•  Gab.  Here,  young  Perolot,  my  first-contracted ! 
True  love  shall  never  go  alone.       [Stabs  herwelf, 

Duke.  Hold,  Gabriella  ! 
I  do  forgive  all. 

Gab.  I  shall  die  the  better. 
Thus  let  me  seek  my  grave,  and  my  shames 
with  me.  [Dies. 

Maria.  Nor  shalt  thou  go  alone,  my  noble  mis- 
tress : 
^Vhy  should  I  live,  and  thou  dead  ?  [Stabs  herself. 
Sec.  Lord.  Save  the  wench  there  ! 
Maria.  She  is,  I  hope ;  and  all  my  sins  here 
written.  [Dies, 

Duke.  This  was  a  fatal  night. 

I  drunken]  Anutlier  epitliet  ("  lecherous  **   perihapt)  ^»- 
pcant  tu  have  drupped  out 
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Gent,  Heayen  has  his  working, 
Which  we  cannot  contend  against. 

Duke,  Alas  ! 

Gent.  Your  grace  has  your  alas  too. 

Duke.  Would  'twere  equal ! 
For  thou  hast  lost  an  honest  noble  child. 

Gent.  'Tis  heir  enough  h'as  left,^  a  good  re- 
membrance. 

Duke.  See  all  their  bodies  buried  decently, 

Re-enter  First  Lord. 
Though  some  deserved  it  not.  —  How  do  you, 
lady? 

Hel  Even,  with  your  grace's  leave,  ri]>e  for  a 
monastery ; 
There  will  I  wed  my  life  to  tears  and  prayers, 
And  never  know  what  man  is  more. 

Duke.  Your  pleasure.  — 
How  does  the  maid  within  ? 

First  Lord.  She  is  gone  before,  sir, 
The  same  course  that  my  *  lady  takes. 

Gent,  And  my  course 
Shall  be  my  beads  at  home,  so  please  your  grace 
To  give  me  leave  to  leave  the  court. 

Duke,  In  peace,  sir ; 
And  take  my  love  along. 

Gent,  I  shall  pray  for  you. 

Duke.  Now  to  ourselves  retire  we,  and  begin 
By  this  example  to  correct  each  sin ! 

[Exeunt.     Flourish . 


Eman.  By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  im- 
posthumes 
Iliat   choke  a  kingdom's  welfare,  —  case  and 

wantonness ; 
In  both  of  which  Lavall  was  capital : 
For,  first,  ease  stole  away  his  mind  from  honour. 
That  active  noble  thoughts  had  kept  still  work- 
ing; 
And  then  delivered  him  to  drink  and  women, 
Lust  and  outrageous  riot ;  and  what  their  ends 

arc. 
How  infamous  and  foul,  we  see  example. 
Therefore,  that  great  man  that  will  keep  his  name, 
And  gain  his  merit  out  of  virtue's  schools. 
Must  make  the  pleasures  of  the  world  his  fools. 

[Flourish. 

The  Triumph,  Enter  Musicians ;  next  them^  Peb- 
OLOT,  with  the  wound  he  died  of;  then  Ga- 
B&lELLA.  and  Mauia,  with  t/teir  tcounds  ;  after 
thenif  four  Furies  with  banfieretSf  inscribed  Ke- 
Wngc,  Murder.  Lust,  ami  Drunkenness,  sing- 
ing ;  next  thcm^  Lavall  wounded ;  than  a  chariot 
with  Death,  drawn  by  the  Destinies,     [Flourish. 

Enter  Poet  as  Prologue-speaker. 

Poet.  From  this  sad  sight  ascend  your  noble  eye. 
And  see  old  Time  helping  triumphantly. 


1  l(fi\  Bympnon's  rorrfction.    Old  cd?.  "  lout." 

2  wjj  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  "  her ;  "  and  wo 
Welier  (who  wnniKly  atfribiitoH  the  "  corrwtioii  "  to  Sew- 
ard.) But  to  make  Helena  "  the  Indy  "  of  Ctsu  con- 
trad  iriK  an  ekriier  scene,  p.  41)5,  wliere,  after  Ca»u  han 
expreu^d  her  uiter  dislike  \\i  iMfinp  •*  prelorred  to  Helen  " 
and  htcoiiiing  "  a  counier/'  her  father  saytf, 

"  Take  thine  own  choice,  sweet  child,  and  live  aaaint  aciU." 


Helping  his  master,  Man  :  view  here  his  vanitiet; 
And  see  his  false  friends,  like  those  glutted  flies. 
That,  when  they*ve  suck'd  their  fill,  fall  off,  and 

fade 
From  all  remembrance  of  him,  like  a  shade  ; 
And  last,  vieiv  who  relieves  him :  and,  that  gone^ 
We  hope  your  favour  ;  and  our  play  is  done. 

[Flourish. 
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SCENE  L— ^  City. 

Enter  Anthuopos,  Dbsibe,  Vain-deliokt,  and 
Bounty. 
Anlh,  What  hast  thou  done,  Desire,  and  how 
employ' d 
The  charge  I'gave  thee  ahout  levying  wealth 
For  our  supplies  ? 

Desire.  I  have  done  all,  yet  nothing ; 
Tried  all,  and  all  ray  ways,  yet  all  miscarried : 
'llicrc  dwells  a  sordid  duliiess  in  their  minds. 
Thou  son  of  Earth,  colder  than  that  thou  art 

made  of. 
I  came  to  Craft ;  found  all  his  hooks  ahout  him 
And  all  his  nets,  baited  and  set ; '  his  sly  self 
And  greedy  Lucre  at  a  serious  conference, 
Which  way  to  tie  the  world  within  their  stat- 
utes; 
Business  of  all  sides  *  and  of  all  sorts  swarming. 
Likes  bees  broke  loose  in  summer :  I  deelar'd 
Your  will  and  want  together,  both  inforoing, 
With  all  the  power  and  pains  I  had,  to  reach 

him; 
Yet  all  fell  short. 
Anth.  His  answer  ? 
Desire,  This  he  gove  me. 
Your  wants  are  never  ending ;  and  those  sup- 
plies 
That  came  *  to  stop  those  breaches,  are  ever  lav- 
ish'd, 
Before  they  reach  the  main,  in  toys  and  trifles, 
Gewgaws,  and  gilded  puppets :  Vain-Delight, 
He  says,  has  ruin'd  you,  with  clapping  all. 
That    comes    in    for  support,   on  clothes  and 

coaches. 
Perfumes  and  powder'd  pates ;  and  that  your 

mistress. 
The  lady  Pleasure,  like  a  sea,  devours 


-  all  his  hooks  about  him 


And  all  kit  netjty  baited  and  get]  "  Mr.  Sympeoo  aaya. 
that  to  bait  and  set  nets  Ih  inaccurate,  and  thereiore  would 
have  hooki  and  neu  change  places ;  but  neu  are  aometlmea 
baited  ai)d  net  ait  well  as  liouks,  as  for  cray-fiuli,  grig*,  Jbc 
so  that  the  change  is  not  necesnary.'*  Seward.  The  later 
editon  have  reprinted  this  preposterous  note  without  any 
comment,  evidently  thinkipg  it  quite  satis&ctory.  What 
can  be  plainer  than  that  the  epithet  *^baitfd"  belonfa  to 
«  hooks,"  and  "  set  "  to  "  nets  "  1 

*  of  all  sides]  "Is  the  same  in  old  languaite  as  *  on  all 
sides.'  The  explanation  in  only  given  because  former  edi- 
tors have  conceived  alterations  to  be  requisite."  Weber,— 
who  borrowed  this  remark  from  Mason,  —  having  hinMelf 
clM^whrre  made  tlie  very  "  alterations  "  which  he  now  ceo* 
sures. 

ft  came]  Uy.  **  come  '*  ? 
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FOUR  PLAYS  IN  ONE. 


At  length  both  you  and  him  too  :  if  you  have 

houses, 
Or  land,  or  jewels,  for  good  pa-vvTi,  he*ll  hear 

you, 
And  will  be  ready  to  supply  occasions : 
If  not,  he  locks  his  cars  up,  and  grows  stupid. 
From  him  I  went  to  Vanity,  whom  I  found 
Attended  by  an  endless  troop  of  taiUirs, 
Mercers,  embroiderers,  foathor-mnkcrs,  fumers,' 
All  occupations  opening  like  a  mart. 
That  serve  to  rig  the  body  out  with  bravery  ;  • 
And  through  the  room  new  fashions  ticw,  like 

flics, 
In  thousand  gaudy  shapes;   Pride  waiting  on 

her. 
And  busily  surveying  all  the  breaches 
Time  and  decaying  '  Nature  had  wrought  in  her, 
Which    still   with  art    she    piec'd    again   and 

strengthen' d  : 
I  told  your  wants ;  she  shew'd  mo  gowns  and 

head-tires, 
Embroider'd  waistcoats,  smocks  scam'd  thorough 

with  cut- works,* 
Scarfs,  mantles,  petticoats,  muffs,  powders,  paint- 
ings. 
Dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  which  all  secm'd  to 

shew  me 
The  way  her  money  went.     From  her  to  Pleas- 
ure 
I  took  my  journey. 

AiUh.  And  what  says  our  best  mistress  r 
Desire.  She  danc'd  me  out  thb  answer  pres- 
ently : 
Revels  and  mas(iues  had  drawn  her  dry  already. 
I  met  old  Time  too,  mowing  mankind  down. 
Who  says  you  are  too  hot,  and  he  must  purge 
you. 
Auth.  A  cold  quiehisf    Miserable  creatures. 
Born  to  support  and  beautify  your  master. 
The  godlike  Man,  set  here  to  do  me  service. 
The  children  of  my  will,  why,  or  how  dare  yc, 
Created  to  my  use  alone,  disgrace  me  r 
Beasts  have  more  courtesy ;  they  live  about  me. 
Offering  their  warm  wool  to  the  shearer's  hand 
To  clothe  me  with,  their  bodies  to  my  labours ; 
Nay,  even  their  lives  they  daily  sacriHco, 
And  proudly  press  with  garlands  to  the  altars. 
To  fill  the  gods'  oblations.     Birds  how  to  me. 
Striking  their  downy  sails  to  do  me  service. 
Their  sweet  airs  ever  echoing  to  mine  honour, 
And  to  my  rest  their  plumy  softs  they  send  me. 
Fishes,  and  plants,  and  all  wliere  life' inhabits. 
But  mine  own  cursed  kind,  obey  their  ruler  ; 
Mine  have  forgot  me,  miserable  mine. 
Into  whose  stony  hearts  neglect  of  duty, 
Squint-ey'd  Deceit,   and    Self-love,   are  crept 

closely ! 
None  feel  my  wants  ?  not  one  friend  with  mo  r  * 
Desire.  None,  sir. 


1  fmners]  "  i.  e.  perfiiiiiers."    Wkucb. 

«  brarny]  "  i.  c.  finery.'' 

«  decafine]  Old  eil:*.  "  delayinf;." 

*  cut-worLi]  i.  e.  "  o|»eii  works  in  linen,  stamped  or  cut 
by  hand."  Nare».'H  Glots.  in  v.  Or  wronpiit  with  the 
needle :  boo  Hohno'8  jJc.  of^rm.  B.  iii.  08. 

» /riend  icith  mr]  Old  eds.  *'  mend  with  me."**  I  pive,  as 
Weber  did,  a  conjectural  einondarion  «f  .S'ward.  wIki,  how- 
ever, printed  in  the  text  "  befriend  mr,"  wJiich  the  Editors 
of  177B  also  preferred. 


I      Anth.  Thou   hast  forgot.   Desire,  thy*   best 
I  friend  Flattery ; 

He  cannot  fail  me. 

Vain-Del.  Fail !  he  will  sell  himself. 
And  all  within  his  power,  close  to  his  skin,  first. 
Desire.  I  thought  so  too,  and  made  him  my 
first  venture ; 
But  found  him  in  a  young  lord's  ear  so  busy. 
So  like  a  smiling  shower  pouring  his  soul 
In  at  his  portals  ;  his  face  in  thousand  figures. 
Catching  the  vain  mind  of  the  man  :  I  pull'd 

him,   . 
But  still  he  hung  like  bird-lime ;  spoke  unto  him ; 
His  answer  still  was,  *'  By  the  Lord,  sweet  lord," 
^Vnd,  *•  By  my  soul,  thou  master-piece  of  hon- 
our !  " 
Nothing   could  stave  him   off:    he   has   heard 

your  flood's  gone. 
And  on  decaying  things  he  seldom  smiles,  sir. 
Anth.  Then  here  I  break  up  state,  and  free 
my  followers. 
Putting  my  fortune  now  to  Time  and  Justice : 
Go,  seek  new  masters  now  ;  for  Anthropos, 
Neglected  by  his  friends,  must  seek   new  for- 
tunes. 
Desire,  to  Avarice  I  here  conunend  thee, 
Where  thou   mayst  live  at  full  bent  of  thy 

wishes. 
And,  Vain- Delight,  thou  feeder  of  my  follies. 
With  light  Fantastickness  be  thou  in  favour. 
To  leave  thee.  Bounty,  my  most  worthy  servant. 
Troubles  mo  more  than  mine  own  misery ; 
But  we  must  part :  go,  plant  thyself^  my  best 

friend, 
In  honourable  hearts  that  truly  know  thee, 
And  there  live  ever  like  thyself,  a  virtue  ; 
But  leave  this  place,  and  seek  the  country; 
I  For  Law  and  Lust,  like  fire,  lick  all  uj)  here. 
I  Now  none  but  Poverty  must  follow  me, 
I  Desfiis'd,  patch'd  Poverty  ;  and  we  two,  married, 
I  Will  seek  Simplicity,  Content,  and  Peace  out. 
And  live  with  them  in  exile. 

Enf^r  PoVEBTY. 

How  uncall'd  on 
My  true  friend  comes  ! 

Poi\  Here,  hold  thee,  Anthropos ; 
Thou  art  almost  arriv'd  "  at  rest ;  j)Ut  this  on, 
A  penitential  robe,  to  purge  thy  pleasures : 
Olf  with  that  vanity  ! 

AtU/i,  Here,  Vain-Delight, 

[Gives  his  rii'h  cloaJc  to  Vaix-Delight,  and 
puts  on  the  penitential  robe. 
And,  with  this,  all  my  part  to  thee  again      • 
Of  thee  1  freely  render. 

Pov.  Take  this  staff  now, 
And  be  more  constant  to  your  steps  hereafter  : 
The  staff  is  Siaidness  of  Affections.  — 
Away,  you  painted  flies,  that  with  man's  sum- 
mer 
Take  life  and  heat,  buzzing  about  his  blossoms  ! 
When  growing  full,  ye  turn  to  caterpillars. 
Gnawing   the   root   that   gave   you   life.     Fly, 
shadows  ! 

[Exeunt  Dksiuk  and  Vain-Delioht. 
i 

«  fA7/l  Seward   and  hi:;  Micccft#or»  print,  iinn><ccsAariIy, 

7  «rri>'(f)  .Symp«nn'i!!  correction.    Old  eds.  »*an«'d,"(lll« 
1  uriginnl  conipo&i.ur  having  mistaken  iu  fur  m.) 
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Now  to  Content  I'll  give  thee,  Anthropos, 
To  Rest  and  Peace :  no  Vanity  dwells  there, 
Desire,  nor  Pleasure,  to  delude  thy  mind  more ; 
No  Flattery's  smooth-fil'd  tongue  shall  poison 
thee. 
Anih.  Oh,  Jupiter,  if  I  have  ever  offer' d 
Upon  thy  burning  altars  but  one  sacrifice 
Thou  and  thy  fair-oy'd  Juno  smil'd  upon ; 
If  over,  to  thine  honour,  bounteous  feasts, 
Where  all  thy  statuas*  sweat*  with  wine  and 

incense, 
Have  by  the  son  of  Earth  been  celebrated ; 
Hear  me,  the  child  of  Shame  now,  hear,  thou 

helper, 
And  take  my  wrongs  into  thy  hands,  thou  jus- 
tice, 
Done  by  unmindful  man,  unmerciful. 
Against  his  master  done,  against  thy  order  ; 
And  raise  again,  thou  father  of  all  honour, 
ITio  poor,  despis'd,  but  yet  thy  noblest  crea- 
ture ! 
Raise  from  his  ruins  once  more  this  sunk  cedar, 
'J'hat  all  may  fear  thy  power,  and  I  proclaim  it ! 

[KreutU. 

SCENE  n.  —  Olympus, 

I      JupiTEU  and  Mekcury  descend  severally  to  toft 
J  music. 

I  Jup.  Ho,  Mercury,  my  wing6d  son  ! 

I  Merc,  Your  servant. 

j         Jup.  Whoso  powerful  prayers  were  those  that 
rcach'd  our  ears, 
Arra'd  in  such  spells  of  pity  '  now  r 

Merc.  The  sad  petitions 
Of  the  scorn' d  son  of  Earth,  the  god-like  An- 
thropos ; 
He  that  has  swell' d  your  sacred  fires  with  in- 
cense. 
And  ])ird  upon  your  altars  thousand  heifers ; 
He  that,  beguil'd  by  Vanity  and  Pleasure, 
Desire,  Cralt,  Flattery,  and*  smooth  Hypocrisy, 
Stands  now  despis'd  and  ruin'd,  left  to  Poverty. 
Jup.  It  must  not  be ;   he  was  not  rais'd  for 
ruin ; 
Nor  shall  those  hands  heav'd  at  mine  altars 

perish  : 
He  is  our  noblest  creature.     Flee  to  Time ; 
And  charge  him  presently  release  the  bands 
Of  Poverty  and  Want  this  suitor  sinks  in  ; 
Tell  him,  among  the  sun-burnt  Indians, 
That  know  no  other  wealth  but  peace  and  pleas- 
ure, 
H«^  shall  find  golden  Plutus,  god  of  riches, 
Who  idly  is  ador'd,  the  innocent  people 
Not  knowing  yet  what  power  and  weight  he 

carries ; 
Bid  him  compel  him  to  his  right  use,  honour, 
And  presently  to  live  with  Anthropos. 
It  is  our  wilL    Away ! 
Merc,  I  do  obey  it. 

[Ascend  severally  to  soft  music. 


1  ttatauM}  the  modem  edilon  print  "itttues."  Bee  note, 
|k378. 

>  neeat]  Weber  gave,  with  the  sec  folio, "  eweet  >* ! 

*  KpeUs  t/ytty]  *•  L  e.,  ipelle  fitted  to  move  compewioa  : 
and  iff  a  more  nutural  and  poetical  exprowion  than  tpeUt  9f 
pUty,  which  Seward  propoeee  to  read  [ primal."    Masoit. 

4  He]  Okled«.»8he;'*  andioSewaid! 


SCENE    m.  —  ^  wild  Indian  Region, 

Enter  Plutus,  with  a  troop  of  Indians  singing  and 
dancing  wildly  about  him,  and  bowing  to  him ; 
which  ended,  enter  Time. 

Time,  Rise,  and  away !  'tis  Jove's  command. 
Plutus.  I  will  not : 
You  have  some  fool  to   furnish  now;    some 

Midas, 
That  to  no  purpose  I  must  choke  with  riches. 
Who  must  I  RO  to  ? 

Time.  To  the  son  of  Earth ; 
He  wants  the  god  of  wealth. 
Plutus.  liCt  him  want  still. 
I  was  too  lately  with  him,  almost  torn 
Into  ten  thousand  pieces  by  his  followers : 
I  could  not  sleep,  but  Craft  or  Vanity 
Were  filing  off  my  fingers  ;  not  eat,  for  fear 
Pleasure  would  cast  herself  into  my  belly, 
And  there  surprise  my  heart. 

Time.  These  have  forsaken  him : 
Make  haste,  then ;  thou  must  with  me.    Be  not 

angry, 
For  fear  a  greater  anger  light  upon  thee. 

Plutus.  l*do   obey,  then;   but  change*  my 

figure; 
For  when  I  willingly  befriend  a  creature. 
Goodly  and  full  of  glory  I  shew  to  him  ; 
But  when  I  am  compell'd,  old  and  decrepit, 
I  halt,  and  hang  upon  my  staff.  —  Farewell* 

friends ; 
I  will  not  be  long  from  ye ;  all  my  servants 
I  leave  among  ye  still,  and  my  chief  riches. 

[Exeunt  Indians,  with  a  donee. 
Oh,  Time,  what  innocence  dwells  hero,  what 

goodness ! 
They  know  me  not,  nor  hurt  mo  not,  yet  hug 

me. 
Away !    I'll  follow  thee  :    but   not   too   fast» 

Time  I  [Ezeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  —  ^  rocky  Country. 
Enter  Anthropos,   Honesty,   SiMPLicnr,  Hu- 

MIMTY,  and  P0\'EUTT. 

Ilum.  ^lan,  be  not  sad ;  nor  ^  let  this  divorce 
From  Mundus,  and  his  many  ways  of  pleasure. 
Afflict  thy  spirits ;  which,  consider' d  rightly 
With  inward  eyes,  makes  thee  arrive  at  happy. 
Pov,  For  now  what  danger  or  deceit  can 
reach  thee  ? 
What  matter  left  for  Craft  or  Covetise 
To  plot  against  thee  ?  what  Desire  to  burn  thee  ? 
Uon.  Oh,  son  of  Earth,  let  honesty  possess 
thee! 
Be  as  thou  wast  intended,  like  thy  Maker  ; 
See  thorough  those  gaudy  shadows,  that,  like 

dreams. 
Have  dwelt  upon  thee  long ;  call  up  thy  good- 
ness, 
Thy  mind  and  man  within  thee,  that  lie  ship- 

wreck'd ; 
And  then  how  thin  and  vain  these  fond  affec- 
tions, 


6  but  ehmife]  Seward  and  hit  aueceasors  print  **  btU  wU 
•  nor]  Seward  and  the  Editors  of  1778  pnnt "  neither.'* 
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FOUR  PLAYS  IN   ONE. 


How  lame  this  worldly  love,  how  lump-like, 
raw, 

And  ill-digested,  all  these  vanities 

Will  shew,  let  Keason  tell  thee. 
Simpl.  Crown  thy  mind 

With  that  ahove  the  world's  wealth,  joyful  suf- 
fering, 

And  truly  be  the  master  of  thyself, 

Which  is  the  noblest  empire  ;  and  there  stand 

The  thing  thou  wcrt  ordain'd  and  set  to  govern. 
Poo,  Come,  let  us  sing  the  world's  shame : 
hear  us,  Anthropos. 

Sonff :  after  tohicfh  enter  Time  and  Plutus. 
Hon,  Away  !  we  are  betray* d. 

[ExU  tcith  Simplicity  and  Humility. 
Time.  Get  thou  too  after, 
Thou  needy,  bare  companion  !  go  for  ever, 
For  ever,  I  conjure  thee  !  make  no  answer. 

[Exit  POVBKTY. 

Anth.  What  mak'st  thou  here.  Time }   thou 
that  to  this  minute 
Never  stood'st  still  by  me. 

Time.  I  have  brought  thee  succour ; 
And  now  catch  hold,  I  am  thine.    The  god  of 

riches, 
Compell'd  by  him  that  saw  thy  miseries, 
The  ever-just  and  wakeful  Jove,  at  length 
Is  come  unto  thee  ;  use  him  as  thine  own, 
For  'tis  the  doom  of  Heaven ;   he  must  obey 
thee. 
Anih,  Have  I  found  pity,  then  ? 
Time,  Thou  hast,  and  justice 
Against  those  false  seducers  of  thine  honour.  — 
Come,  give  him  present  helps.  [Exit. 

PhUus.  Come,  Industry, 

[Industry  and  the  Arts  discovered. 
Thou  friend  of  life  !  and,  next  to  thee,  rise.  La- 
bour !  [Plxttus  atampsy  and  Labour  rises. 
Rise  presently :  and  now  to  your  employments  ! 
But  first  conduct  this  mortal  to  the  rock. 

[They  carry  Antiiropos  to  a  rock,  and  fall 
a-digging.     Plutus  strikes  the  rock,  and 
fiamesfiy  out. 
What  seest  thou  now  r 

Anth.  A  glorious  mine  of  metal.  — 
Oh,  Jupiter,  my  thanks  ! 
Plutus,  To  me  a  little. 

Anth.  And  to  the  god  of  wealth,  my  sacrifice  ! 
Plutus.  Nay,   then,   I  am  rewarded.     Take 
heed,  now,  son. 
You  are  afloat  again,  lest  Mundus  catch  you. 
Anth.  Never  betray  me  more  ! 
Plutus,  1  must  to  India, 
From  whence  I  camo,  where  my  main  wealth 

lies  buried. 
And  these  must  with  me.    Take  that  hook  ^  and 

mattock. 
And  by  those  know  to  live  again. 

I  hook,  &c]  OW  ed#.  "  book,»»  &c.  "  Mr.  Symplon 
would  read  'hook  and  maitoek,*  as  tho  two  emblcmM  of  iii- 
dastry ;  but  knowledge  and  virtue  being  as  necessary  to 
Anthropos  as  indusiry,  I  undenitand  book  as  an  emblem  of 
them."  SawABo.  —  whose  succe<>HorB,  satisfied  with  this 
note,  also  retained  the  misprint  of  tho  old  eds.  Knowledge 
and  virtue^  however  necr^sary  they  might  be  to  Antliropod, 
were  certamly  not  Uio  gifts  of  Tlutus  :  what  had  he  to  do 
}Krithhooki7 


Anth,  I  shall  do. 

[Exeunt  Plutus,  Industry,  Laboub*  ^ 

Enter  Fame,  sounding. 

Fame.  Thorough  all  the  world  tho  fortune  of 
great  Anthropos 
Be  known,  and  wonder'd  at ;  his  riches  envied 
As  far  as  sun  or  time  is ;  his  power  fear'd  too ! 

[ExU 

Enter  Vai.v-Delioht,  Pleasure,  Craft,  Lucrb 
Va.vit^',  4rc.  dancing,  and  masked,  towards  the 
rock,  offering  service  to  Anturopos.  Mercitbt 
from  above.  Music  heard.  One  half  of  a  cloud 
drawn.  Singers  are  discovered;  then  the  other 
half  drawn,  Jupiter  seen  in  glory. 

Merc.  Take  heed,  weak  man!  those  are  the 
sins  that  sunk  thee ; 
Trust  'em  no  more ;  kneel  and  give  thanks  to 
Jupiter. 
Anth.  Oh,  mighty  power  ! 
Jup.  Unmask,  ye  gilded  poisons !  — 

FVain-Delight,  Pleasure,  arc.  unmask. 
Now  look  upon  'em,  son  of  Earth,  and  shame 

'em; 
Now  see  the  faces  of  thy  evil  angels : 
Lead  'cm   to  Time,  and  let  'em    fiU  his   tri- 
umph ; 
Their  memories  be  here  forgot  for  ever  ! 

AtUh.  Oh,  just,  great  god !  how  many  lives 
of  service, 
What  ages  only  given  to  thine  honour. 
What  infinites  of  vows  and  holy  prayers 
Can  pay  my  thanks  } 

Jup.  Kise  up :  and,  to  assure  thee 
That  never  more  thou  shalt  feel  want,  —  strike. 

Mercury, 
Strike  him ;   and  by  that  stroke  he  shall  for 

ever 
Live  in  that  rock  of  gold,  and  still  enjoy  it : 
Be't  done,  I  say  !  Now  sing  in  honour  of  him. 

Song. 

Enter  the  Triumph.*  First,  the  Musicians :  then 
Vain-Deliout,  Pleasure,  Craft,  Lucre, 
Vanity,  and  other  of  tJie  Vices :  then  a  chariot 
with  tfie  person  of'ViVLV.  sitting  in  it,  drawn  by 
four  persons,  representing  Hours,  singing, 

[Exeunt.     Flourish. 

Efnan.  By  this  we  note,  sweetheart,  in  kings 
and  princes 

A  weaknes!*,  even  in  spite  of  all  their  wisdoibB, 

And  ot't  to  be  master' d  by  abuses ; 

Our  natures  here  describ'd  too,  and  what  hu- 
mours 

Prevail  above  our  reasons  to  undo  us ; 

But  this  the  last  and  best,  —  when  no  friend 
stands. 

The  gods  are  merciful,  and  lend  their  hands. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt, 

>  Enter  thf  T^umph,  Sec]  This  irtage-direction  of  the  old 
eds.  18  hardly  correct.  It  ap|)car8  from  a  preceding  speech 
of  Jupiter  that,  after  Time  had  entered,  Anthropos  leads  up 
to  him  Vain-Delight,  Pleasure,  Sec 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  TIME. 
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EPILOGUE. 


Now,  B8  the  husbandman,  whose  costs  and  pain. 
Whose  hopes  and  helps,  lie  buried  in  his  grain, 
Waiting  a  happy  spring  to  ripen  full 
His  long'd-for  harvest  to  the  reaper's  pull. 
Stand  we  expecting  (having  sown  our  ground 
With  so  much  charge,  the  f ruitfulness  not  found) 


The  harvest  of  our  labours ;  for  we  know 
You  are  our  spring,  and  when  you  smile,  we 

grow : 
Nor  charge '  nor  pain  bhall  bind  us  from  your 

pleasures. 
So  you  but  lend  your  hands  to  fill  our  measures. 


I  durfft]  Weber  prints  "  change  " ! 
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The  Scnritffrl  Ladie,  A  Comedie,  As  it  was  now  lately  Acted  (with  great  applause)  by  the  Kings  Maiesties  sermnUm  at 
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the  Blacke- Fryers. 


S  Francis  Beavmont^ ) 
John  Fletcher.         >' 


The  fourth  Fulition.    London,  Printed  by  A.  M.     ICiXS.  4to. 

The  Seomftll  Lady.    A  Comedy^  ^e.     Thejift  FAitiom,    London,  Printed  by  M.  P.  for  Robert  Wilson,  and  aret0b€  mid 
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Also  in  the  folio  of  1G79. 


With  respect  to  tho  date  of  dm  comedy,  we  can  only  determine  that  it  was  produced  Komelime  between  IG09,  when 
**  the  Cleve  wars  "  >  broke  out,  and  1615-10  when  Beaumont  died. 

In  attributing  to  lloaumont  by  far  the  prcater  pt»rtU>n  of  The  Scomfkl  Lady,  \Vel)cr,  I  apprehend,  judfted  rightly. 

The  Hudden  ctinver^ion  of  the  usurer  Morccraft  is  imiiari^d  from  the  Ad'rlphi  of  Tcronre,  where  the  same  change  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  Demoa.    The  Captain  ia  a  ver>'  indifferent  copy  of  Shnkcspparf'H  I'i'-tol. 

Till  the  .'oupproflxion  of  the  theatres,  The  Scornful  Lady  continued  to  be  one  of  the  mo-t  |N>puIar  of  our  authors'  dnimu; 
and  a  droll  uken  from  it,  and  called  The  False  Jfcire  and  Ftrrmal  Curate,  may  be  fiiuiid  in  The  Witt,  or  Sport  up>on  Sport 
(neo  pi  ir)8  of  the  present  work).  After  the  Ke<itoratinn,  it  ncaiu  liecame  a  t5t«ick-play  :  and  Uim^baine  mttntions  \Xs  being 
"«ctc«l  with  pHid  Applause  oven  in  Ihcsse  time*,  at  the  Theatre  in  D(irsot-(;arden."  Ace.  of  Eni^l.  Dram.  Poets,  p.  *!il4. 
The  Edifiirs  of  1778  observe  that  it  ha^  mit  ••  been  iMTfurmed  in  th«  course  of  many  years  i>aRt ;  though,  in  the  lifetime  of 
Mrc.  Oldfield,  who  acted  the  I^ady,  it  used  to  be  frrcpiently  represented."  An  alteration  of  it,  made  by  Cooke  the  barrie- 
ter  for  Mn«.  Abington,  was  brought  out  with  Rrcat  surcew  at  Covcnl  Garden  Theatre,  in  1783,  under  the  title  of  The  Ca- 
prieiouf  Lady. 

In  tho  edition  of  17r>0,  Theobald  has  a  note  (act  i.  sc.  2)  concerning  tho  steward  Savil,  where  he  pays;  ••  The  ingenkme 
Mr.  AddiRnn,  I  remember,  told  me,  that  he  sketched  out  hi:»  character  of  Vellum,  in  the  comedy  called  The  Drummer, 
purely  from  tttiis  model." 


DRAMATIS   rERSOX-E. 


Elder  Loveless. 

Younger  Loveless. 

9AVIL,  steward  to  the  Elder  Loveless. 

Welford. 

Sir  Roger,  chaplain  to  tho  Lady. 

More  CRAFT,  an  usurer 

Captain. 

Traveller. 

Poet 


Tobacco-man. 

Page,  Fiddler?,  Servants. 

Lady. 

Martha,  her  siifter. 

Widow. 

Abigail  Younolove,  waiting-woman  to 

the  Lady. 
Women. 


SCENE,  — LoNDOx. 


1  "  There  will  bo  no  more  talk  of  the  Geve  tear*, 
While  this  lasts."    Act  v.  sc.  3. 


ICBNB  I.] 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L  —  ^  Room  in  the  Lady's  House. 

Enter  Eldbb  Loveless,  Youxo  LovelesSi  Sa- 
viL,  and  a  Pago. 

E.  Love,  Brother,  is  your  last  hope  past,  to 
mollify  Morccraft's  heart  about  your  mortgage  r 

y.  Ijove,  Hopelessly  past.  I  have  presented  the 
usurer  with  a  richer  draught  than  over  Cleopa- 
tra swallowed ;  ho  hath  sucked  in  ten  thousand 
pounds  w^orth  of  my  land  more  than  he  paid  for, 
at  a  gulp,  without  trumpets.' 

E,  Love.  I  have  as  hard  a  task  to  perform  in 
this  house. 

y.  Love.  Faith,  mine  was  to  make  an  usurer 
honest,  or  to  lose  my  land. 

E.  Love.  And  mine  is  to  persuade  a  passionate 
woman,  or  to  leave  the  land.  —  Make  the  boat 
stay.  [Exit  Page.]  —  I  fear*  I  shall  begin  my  un- 
fortunate journey  this  night,  though  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  roughness  of  tho 
waters,  might  easily  dissuade  an  unwilUi^  man. 

Sac.  Sir,  your  father's  old  friends  hoffit  tho 
sounder  course  for  your  body  and  estate,  to  stay 
at  home,  and  marry  and  propagate,  and  govern 
in  your' country,  than  to  travel  for  diseases, 
■  and  return  following  the  court  in  a  night-cap,* 
I     and  die  without  issue. 

j         E.  Love.  Savil,  you  shall  gain  the  opinion  of 
a  better  servant,  in  seeking  to  execute,  not  al- 
j     tcr,  my  will,  ho^'soevcr  my  intents  succeed. 

1".  Love.  Yonder's  Mistress  Younglovc,  broth- 
er, ihc  grave  rubber  of  your  mistress'  toes. 

Enter  Abigail. 

E,  Love.  Mistress  Youn  glove 

Abiff.  Master  Loveless,  truly  we  thought  your 

sails  had  been  hoist :  my  mistress  is  persuaded 

you  are  sea-sick  ero  this. 

1  tnUhotU  trumpets]  i.  e.  without  a  flourish  of  tninipets. 
*•  Tiie  alluaion,"  says  Thuobahl  rightly,  in  tho  earlier  part 
of  hi?i  iKite  on  this  paiwai;e,  "  is  to  the  drinking  of  health* 
at  uur  public  hailii  and  city  cntertaininonta." 

*  E.  Love.  And  mine  u  to  penutuU  a  paasionaU  tronum,  or 
to  letire  tke  land.  — M(ike  the  boat  utay^  [ELiU  Page.  ]  —  ffear. 
<cc.l  fcHj  folio  1(779,  except  that  it  doe*  not  mark  the  exit  or 


:c.l  ; 
beP) 


the  Page.    The  first  4to.  gives  the  s|M.>ech  ihutt ; 

"  £1.  IiO.  Andminr,  is  to  persicadea  pamdonate  Koman^  or  to 
haue  the  Land.    Sauill  make  the  boate  stay^  Jfcare^"*^  Slc^ 
The  Merond  •Ito.  follows  the  firxt,  except  that  it  places  n  full 
point  after  "  Hauill,"  making  that  word  a  prefix.    The  third 
and  iill  the  later  4toe.  read  thuti ; 

"  Ki.  I/O.  And  mine  Li  to  ptrsvade  a  poHsionato  iroman,  or 
to  leaue  the  Land. 

Vo.  Lo.  Make  the  boate  stay,  Ifeare^i  k.c. 
Thfibald  followed  the  reading  of  folio  I(>79.    The  Editon 
of  lT7b  gave ; 

"  RI.  Lo.  And  mint  is  to  persuade  a  passionate  voman,  or 
to  If  are  the  land. 

Yo.  Im.  Make  the  boat  stay. 

KL  I^).   J  fear,'*  6cjc. 
explaining  the  word*,  "  Make  the  boat  stav,*'  to  mean  flgura- 
tivcly  —  bo  not  luuty,  postpone  your  departure!    Weber 
adopteil  the  reading  of  the  flmt  4to. 

J  your]  The  4to.  of  1651  reada  "  your  own  ; "  but  that 
edition  take*  great  liberties  with  the  text,  and  is  of  no  au- 
ihurity.    Fidio  1679  "  our.*' 

*  for  AsesMs,  and  return  foUawing  tke  court  in  a  nirht- 
tnp  So  the  two  earliest  4to8.  In  the  second  4ta,  these 
word-*  occupy  «  line,  which,  having  been  left  out  in  the 
thinl  4to.'  bv  an  oversight  ojf  the  compositor,  was  not  restored 
in  any  of  the  nibsequent  old  eds.    The  modem  editon  also 


any  of  the  nibsequent 
omit  these  woida ! 

VOL.  L 


E,  Love.  Loves  sho  her  ill-takon-up  resolution 
so  dearly  ?    Didst  thou  move  her  for  *  me  ? 

Abig.  By  this  light  that  shines,  there's  no  re- 
moving her,  if  she  get  a  stiff  opinion  by  the  end. 
I  attempted  licr  to-day,  when,  they  say,  a  wo- 
man can  deny  nothing.' 

E.  Love.  WTitit  criticnl  minute  was  that  ? 

Abip.  When  her  smock  was  over  her  cars ; 
but  she  was  no  more  pliant  than  if  it  hung 
about «  her  heeh. 

E.  IjoKe.  I  jirithce,  deliver  my  service,  and 
say,  I  desire  to  see  the  dear  cause  of  my  banish- 
ment ;  and  then  for  France. 

Abiy.  I'll  do't.  Hark  hither;  is  that  your 
brother  ? 

E.  Lore.  Yes  :  have  you  lost  your  memory  ? 

Abi(f.  As  I  live,  he's  a  pretty  fellow.        [Exit. 

Y.  Ijove.  Oh,  this  is  a  sweet' brach !  ' 

E.  Love.  Why,  she  knows  not  you. 

Y.  JjLice.  No,  but  she  offered  me  once  to  know 
her.  To  this  day  she  loves  youth  of  eighteen. 
She  heard  "  a  talc  how  Cupid  struck  her  in  love 
with  a  great  lord  in  the  Tilt- yard,  but  he  never 
saw  her ;  yet  she,  in  kindness,  would  needs  wear 
a  \%'illow-garland  at  his  wedding.  She  loved  all 
the  players  in  the  last  queen's  time  once  over ; 
she  was  struck  when  they  acted  lovers,  and  for- 
so4|i  some  wlicn  they  played  murderers.  She 
has  nine  spur-royals,*  and  tho  servants  say  she 
hoards  old  gold ;  and  she  herself  pronounces 
angerly,  that  the  farmer's  eldest  son  (or  her 
mistress'  husband's  clerk  that '"  shall  bo)  that 
marries  her,  shall  make  her  a  jointure  of  four- 
score pounds  a-year.  She  tells  tales  of  the  serv- 
ing men 

E,  Love.  Enough  ;  I  know  her,  brother.  I 
shall  "  entreat  you  only  to  salute  my  mistress, 
and  take  leave :  we'll  part  at  tho  stairs. 

Enter  Lady  and  Abio.vil. 

Lad  I/.  Now,  sir,  this  first  part  of  your  wiU  is 
pcrlbriued  :  what's  the  rest  ? 

/•;.  Love.  First,  let  me  beg  your  notice  for  this 
gentleman,  my  brother :  I  shall  take  it  as  afi&vour 
done  to  me.'" 

Ladi/.  Though  the  gentleman  hath  received 
but  an  untimely  grace  from  you,  yet  my  chari- 
table disposition  would  have  been  ready  to  have 
(lone  liini  freer  courtesies  as  a  stranger,  than 
upon  those  cold  commendations. 

Y.  Ij)re.  Lady,  my  salutations  crave  acquaint- 
ance and  leave  at  once. 


*  for]  So  the  two  earliest  4toe.  Other  eds.  "  from  j "  and 
so  the  nuHlern  editors. 

«  about}  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print "  above  "  ! 

'  brack)  *Uk,"  according  to  an  often  cited  passage  of 
7^e  Oentleman's  Reereathny  "a  mannerly  name  nt  all 
hound-bitchci}." 

8  heard]  Oj'.  "had*'? 

»  ^ur-royals]  —  Or,  as  Theobald  and  Weber  print, "  spur- 
r>'al!j,"  —  were  gold  coins,  worth  15*.  each,  and  so  called 
becauFte  they  had  a  star  on  the  reverse,  resembling  the  rowel 
of  a  spur. 

1*)  that]  Bo  the  two  earliest  4to8.  Omitted  in  other  eda. ; 
ond  by  the  modem  editors,  Weber  excepted. 

11  Enough :  I  know  her,  brother.  I  akaU,  &c]  The  rood- 
em  editor*  alter  the  punctuation  thus  :  "  Ekongk,  I  knew 
her.    Brother,  I  shall,"  kc. 

13  /  shall  lake  it  as  a  favour  done  to  me]  The  old  edSL  roako 
these  words  the  cumnienceroent  of  the  next  speech ;  and  lO 
the  modem  editoiv. 
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THE  SCORNFUL  LADY. 


[aot  I. 


Lady,  Sir,  I  hope  you  are  the  master  of  your 
own  occasions. 

[ExtwU  YouNo  Loveless  and  Savil. 

E.  Love,  Would  I  were  so  !  Mistress,  for  me 
to  praise  over  again  that  worth,  which  all  the 
world  and  you  yourself  can  see 

Lady,  It's  a  cold  room  this,  servant.* 

E,  Low,  Mistress - 

iMdy,  ^\^lat  think  you  if  I  have  a  chimney 
for't,  out  here  ? 

E,  Love,  Mistress,  another  in  my  place,  that 
were  not  tied  to  believe  all  your  actions  just, 
would  apprehend  himself  wronged;  but  I,  whoso 
virtues  are  constancy  and  obedience 

Lady.  Younglove,  make  a  good  fire  above,  to 
warm  me  after  my  servant's  exordiums. 

E,  Love,  I  have  heard  and  seen  your  affability 
to  be  such,  that  the  servants  you  give  wages  to 
may  speak. 

Lady,  'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  but  they  speak  to 
the  purpose. 

E,  Love.  Mistress,  your  will  leads  my  speeches 
from  the  purpose.     But  as  a  man 

Lady.  A  simile,  servant!  This  room  was 
built  for  honest  meaners,  that  deliver  themselves 
hastily  and  plainly,  and  are  gone.  Is  this  a 
time  or  place  for  exordiums,  and  similes,  and 
metaphors  ?  If  you  have  aught  to  say,  btftk 
into't ;  my  answers  shall  very  reasonably  meet 
you. 

E,  Love.  Mistress,  I  came  to  see  you. 

Lady.  That's  happily  despatched*:  the  next  ? 

E.  Love.  To  take  leave  of  you. 

Lady.  To  be  gone  ? 

E.  Love.  Yes. 

Lady,  You  need  not  have  despaired  of  that, 
nor  have  used  so  many  circumstances  to  win  me 
to  give  you  leave  to  perform  my  command.  Is 
there  a  third  ? 

E.  Love,  Yes ;  I  had  a  third,  had  you  been  apt 
to  hear  it. 

Lady,  1 1  never  apter.  Fast,  good  servant, 
fast. 

E,  Love,  'Twas  to  entreat  you  to  hear  reason. 

Lady.  Most  willingly  :  have  you  brought  one 
can  speak  it } 

E.  Love.  Lastly,  it  is  to  kindle  in  that  barren 
heart  love  and  forgiveness. 

Lady.  You  would  stay  at  home  r 

E.  Lore.  Yes,  lady. 

Lady.  Why,  you  may,  and  doubtlessly  will, 
when  you  have  debated  that  your  commander  is 
but  your  mistress,  a  woman,  a  weak  one,  wildly 
overborne  with  passions ;  but  the  thing  by  her 
commanded  Is,  to  see  Dover's  dreadful  cliff; 
passing,  in  a  poor  water-house,  the  dangers  of  the 
merciless  channel  'twixt  that  and  Calais,  five 
long  hours'  sail,  with  three  poor  weeks'  victuals.  | 

E,  Love.  You  wrong  me. 

Lady.  Then  to  land  diunb,  unable  to  enquire 
for  an  English  host,  to  remove  from  city  to  city 
by  most  chargeable  post-horse,  like  one  that 
rode  in  quest  of  his  mother- tongue. 

E.  Love.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady.  And  all  these  (almost  invincible)  la- 
bours performed  for  your  mistress,  to  be  in  dan- 
,fjpt  to  forsake  her,  and  to  put  on  new  allegiance 

\t]  Bee  note,  p.  16S. 


to  some  French  lady,  who  is  content  to  change 
language  with  you  for  laughter;'  and,  af^ 
your  whole  year  spent  in  tennis  and  broken 
speech,  to  stand  to  the  hazard  of  being  laughed 
at,  at  your  return,  and  have  tales  made  on  you 
by  the  chamber-maids. 

E.  Love.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady.  Louder  yet. 

E.  Love.  You  know  your  least  word  is  of 
force  to  make  me  seek  out  dangers ;  move  me 
not  with  toys.^  But  in  this  banishment,  I  must 
take  leave  to  say  you  are  unjust.  Was  one  kiss 
forced  from  you  in  public  by  me  so  unpardon- 
able ?  why,  all  the  hours  of  day  and  night  have 
seen  us  kiss. 

Lady.  'Tis  true,  and  so  you  satisfied^  the 
company  that  licard  me  chide. 

E.  Love.  Your  own  eyes  were  not  dearer  to 
you  than  I. 

Lady.  And  so  you  told  *em. 

E.  Love.  1  did ;  yet  no  sign  of  disgrace  need 
to  have  stained  your  cheek  :  you  yourself  knew 
your jttrc  and  simple  heart  to  be  most  unspotted, 
and  n%  from  the  least  baseness. 

ZrOf^y.  I  did ;  but  if  a  maid's  heart  doth  but 
once  think  that  she  is  suspected,  her  own  face 
will  wTitc  her  guilty. 

E.  Love.  Hut  where  lay  this  disgrace  ?  The  J 
world,  that  knew  us,  knew  our  resolutions  well :  '. 
and  could  it  b(}  hoped  that  I  should  give  away  j 
my  freedom,  and  venture  a  perpetual  bondage 
with  one  I  never  kissed  r  or  could  L  in  strict 
wisdom,  take  too  much  love  upon  me  from  her 
that  chose  mo  lor  her  husband  ? 

Lady.  Believe  me,  if  my  wedding-smock  were 
on ; 
Were  the  gloves  bought  and  given,  the  licence 

come; 
W^ore  the  rosemary-branches  *  dipt,  and  all 
The  hippocras  "  and  cakes  eat  and  drunk  off;  ^ 
Were  these   two  arms   encompass'd  with  the 

hands 
Of  bachelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  church ; 
Were  my  feet   in  the  door ;  were   '*  I  John " 

said ;  — 
If  John  should  boast  a  favour  done  by  me, 
I  would  not  wed  that  year.     And  you,  I  hope. 
When  you  have  spent  this  year  commodiously. 
In  achieving  languages,  will,  at  your  return, 
Acknowledge  nie  more  coy  of  parting  with  mine 


eyes, 
Than  such  a  friend. 
If  you  dare,  go.* 


More  talk  I  hold  not  now  : 


*  trith  youforlauirkter]  Ho  the  two  earliest  4tos.  Other 
edH.  **  vritA  yuiir  lauifktcr ; "  and  so  tiic  imidi-rn  editurs,  We- 
ber excepted. 

3  toijn]  i.  e.  trifles. 

*  xati.^Jirdj  t^n  ihe  two  earli(<st  (not,  an  Weber  rtatc^, 
"  the  threr  earliest  ")  Itos.  Other  eaa.  "  told  ; "  and  so  the 
nioderii  editors,  Wclier  excepted. 

*  ro.'iemary-braHchr.i]  See  note,  p.  301. 

0  Mpporran]  Wa«  a  favourite  medicated  drink,  cnmpnwd 
of  wine  (usually  rod),  with  npices  and  pugar.  It  i>  gener- 
ally ciipitntted  to  have  been  an  called  from  Hippocrctr.t  (con- 
tracted l»y  uur  earliest  writer:*  to  Wppocnu) :  perhap.<t  be- 
rauE»e  it  wm  Htraiiied,  —  the  woollen  bag  used  by  a|Ntthcc«- 
riefl  to  strain  Kyriipi«  and  decoction*  for  clarification  beiuf 
termed  Jfippocrate^^s  shevr. 

7  dmnk  off]  Altered  to  "drank  of  "  by  the  ^itora  of 
1778  and  Weber ! 

8  dr^Au  dare,  ff«]  The  Editora  of  1778  and  Weber  print 
those  wordd  as  an  imperfect  sentence,  "  If  you  dare  go—-" 


I 

L 


E,  Love,  I  dare,  you  know.     Pint,  let  me 

kisB. 
Lady.  Farewell,  sweet  seryant.    Your  taak 
performed. 
On  a  new  fi^und,  as  a  beginning  suitor,  | 

I  shall  be  apt  to  hear  you.  i 

E.  Love,  Farewell,  cruel  mistress.  I 

[EreutU  Lady  wid  Abigail. 

Re-enter  Youno  Loveless  and  Savil. 
.   Y.  Tjove.  Brother,   you'll    hazard  the  losing 
your  tide  to  Gravesend ;  you  have  a  long  half- 
mile  by  land  to  Greenwich.  j 

E.  Love.  I  go.     But,  brother,  what  yct-un-  ' 
hcanl-of  course  to  live  doth  your  imagination 
flatter  you  with  r  your  ordinary'  moans  are  de- 
voured. 

1'.   Ijone,  Course !    why,    horsc-coursing,*  I  i 
think.     Consume  no  time  in  this ;  I  have  no  es-  | 
tate  to  be  mended  by  meditation  :  he  that  busies 
himself  about  qiy  fortunes,  may  proMlbr  ^ 
said  to  busy  himself  about  nothing.       IHL 

E.  Love.  Yet  some  course  you  m^^^Bhike, 
which,  for  my  satisfaction,  resolve  anJKpen.' 
If  you  will  shape  none,  I  must  inform  you,  that 
that  man  but  persuades  himself  he  means  to 
live,  that  iinap^es  not  the  means. 

Y.  Love.  Why,  live  upon  others,  as  others 
have  lived  upon  me. 

E.  Love.  I  apprehend  not  that.  You  have  fed 
others,  and  consequently  disposed  of  *em  ;  and 
the  same  measure  must  you  expect  from^'our 
maintainors,  wliich  will  be  too  heavy  an  altera- 
tion for  you  to  bear. 

Y,  Love.  Why.  I'll  purse ;  ^  if  that  raise  me 
not,  I'll  bet  at  bowling-alleys,  or  man  whores  : 
I  would  fain  live  by  others.  But  I'll  live  whilst 
I  am  unhanded,  and  after  the  thought's  taken.* 

E,  Love.  I  see  you  are  tied  to  no  particular 
employment,  then  ? 

1".  Love.  Faith,  I  may  choose  my  course :  they 
say  Nature  brings  forth  none  but  she  provides 
for  them ;  I'll  try  her  liberality. 

E.  Love.  Well,  to  keep  your  feet  out  of  base 
and  dangerous  paths,  I  have  resolved  you  shall 
live  as  master  of  my  house.  —  It  shall  be  your 
care,  Savil,  to  see  him  fed  and  clothed,  not  ac- 
cording to  his  present  estate,  but  to  his  birth 
and  former  fortunes. 

Y.  Love.  If  it  bo  referred  to  him,  if  I  be  not 
found  in  carnation  Jersey- stockings,  blue  devils' 
breeches,  with  three  gards  *  down,  and  my  pock- 
et i*  the  sleeves,  1*11  ne'er  look  you  i'  tike  face 
again. 

Sap,  A  comelier  wear,  I  wus,'  it  is  than  those 
dangling  slops.^ 

E,  Love,  lo  keep  you  ready  to  do  him  all  ser- 
vice peaceably,  and  him  to  command  you  rea- 


1  korst-eaursiHg]  i.  e.  horw-dealiiig:  nee  Nares't  OUus. 

s  rejioloB  and  open]  "  That  itf,  —  determine  upon  and  de- 
clare."    MAfOlf. 

>  pmrsf]  i.  G.  take  pursos,  rub. 

4  o/trr  thf.  fkoughVit  taken]  "  i.  e.  according  to  the  thoQf hi 
that  tir^t  tftriken  me."    Wkber. 

&  thrtt  gmrda\  i.  e.  thrco  trimii^ingB,  facing*.  So  the  two 
rarlie:.!  4iafi.  In  the  later  edn.  "  throe "  ix  corrupted  into 
"  the  :"  which  the  modern  cditom  give,  —  Weber  attempt- 
ing  an  explanation  at  ridiculmiM  an  the  reading. 

i  /  kmm]  ->  or  /  ms^  —  equivalent  to  —  mily,  certainly. 

'  »lop*\  Le.  wide  breccbes*. 


j  flonably,  I  le^  these  further  directions  in  writ- 
I  ing,  wnich,  at  your  best  leisure,  together  open 
I  and  read.  [Gives  a  paper, 

I  Re-enter  Abigail,  toUh  a  jewel, 

I  Abig.  Sir,  my  mistress  commends  her  love  to 
you  in  this  token  and  these  words  :  it  is  a  jewel, 
she  says,  which,  as  a  favour  from  her,  she  woi^d 
request  you  to  wear  till  your  year's  travel  bo 
performed ;  which,  once  expired,  she  will  has- 
,  tily  *  expect  your  happy  return. 

E.  Love.  Return  my  service,  with  such  thanks 
as  she  may  imagine  the  heart  of  a  suddenly- 
overjoyed  man  would  willingly  utter :  and  you,  I 
hope,  I  shall,  with  slender  arguments,  persuade 
to  wear  this  diamond ;  that  when  my  mistress 
shall,  through  my  long  absence  and  the  approach 
of  new  suitors,  offer  to  forget  me,  you  may  call  * 
your  eye  down  to  your  finger,  and  remember 
and  speak  of  me.  She  will  hear  thee  better 
than  those  allied  by  birth  to  her ;  as  we  see 
many  men  much  swayed  by  the  grooms  of  their 
chambers,  —  not  that  they  have  a  greater  part 
of  their  love  or  opinion  on  *°  them  than  on  oth- 
ers, but  for  they  know  their  secrets. 
gft^'  O'  my*  credit,  I  swear  I  think  'twas 
fl^^Efor  me.  Fear  no  other  suitors. 
^WrLove.  I  shall  not  need  to  teach  you  how  to 
discredit  their  beginnings  :  "  you  know  how  to 
take  exception  at  their  shirts  at  washing,  or  to 
make  the  maids  swear  they  found  plasters  in 
their  beds. 

Abiff.  1  know,  I  know ;  and  do  not  you  **  fear 
the  suitors. 

E.  Love.  Farewell  J  be  mindful,  and  be  hap- 
py ;  the  night  calls  me. 

[Exeunt  £.  and  Y.  Lovkless  and  Savil. 

Abig,  The  gods  of  the  winds  befriend  you, 
sir!  a  constant  and  a  liberal  lover  thou  art: 
more  such  God  send  us ! 

Enter  Wblford. 

Wcl.  [to  servant  withotU.]  Let  'em  not  stand 
still ;  we  have  rid  hard.*^ 

Abiff,  A  suitor,  I  know,  by  his  riding  hard : 
I'll  not  be  seen.  [Asidet  and  retires, 

Wei.  A  pretty  hall  this  :  no  servant  in't  ?  I 
would  look  freshly. 

Abifj.  You  have  delivered  your  errand  to  me. 


8  hamajf]  i.  e.  impatiently.  —  The  two  latest  4to8.  have 
"  happily  ; "  which,  strange  to  nay,  Theobald  adopted. 

»  coil]  The  latest  4to.  and  folio  1679  have  "  cast ;»  which 
Theobald  gave. 

10  on]  "  Thi.s  is  tlie  reading  of  all  the  old  copies,  which  is 
by  modem  editors  unnecessarily  changed  lo— o/."  We- 
ber,—with  his  usual  inaccuracy;  for  Theobald  printed 
"  on."  A  little  after,  folio  1G79  has  "  hvt  for  that  lAsy 
know  i  and  so  Theobald. 

"  bcginningg]  8o  the  two  earUeet  4t06.  Other  edi.  "  be- 
ginning ; "  and  so  the  modem  editon. 

»  do  not  you]  "  AH  the  editions  after  the  third  quarto 
transpoKo  the  two  latter  words.'*  Wkbx a,  — incorrectly 
again :  folio  1(!79  doe^  not  transpose  the  words. 

13  hard]  "  Mr.  .Seward  [in  the  Postscript  to  vol.  i.  of  ed. 
175)]  prescribes  the  insertion  of  the  word  lutrd,  which  prob- 
ably has  been  dropped  at  the  press,  and  seems  necetisary  lo 
the  scniw."  Ho  write  the  Editors  of  1778 ;  and  Weber,  hav- 
ing placed  "  hard  "  between  brackets,  to  shew  that  it  waa 
a  modem  insertion,  reprints  tlio  note  without  farther  re- 
mark. What  does  such  carelo«8nesi»  deserve  ?  The  word 
"  hard  "  is  found  in  the  two  earliest  4toe. ! 
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[act  li 


then.    There's  no  danger  in  a  handsome  young  ' 
fellow  ;  I'll  shew  myself. 

[Asidei  —  and  then  oomea  forward.  , 

WeL  Lady,  may  it  please  you  to  bestow  upon  ; 
a  stranger  the  ordinary  grace  of  salutation  r  arc  . 
you  the  lady  of  this  house  r  ' 

AbUf.  Sir,  I  am  worthily  proud  to  be  a  servant  j 
of  hers. 

}VeL  Lady,  I  should  bo  as  proud  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  yours,  did  not  ray  so  late  acquaintance  i 
make  me  despair. 

Abig,  Sir,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  achieve,  but  na- 
ture may  bring  it  about. 

Wei.  For  these  comfortable  words  I  remain 
your  glad  debtor.     Lj  your  lady  at  home  r 

Abig,  She  is  no  straggler,  sir. 

Wei.  May  her  occasions  admit  me  to  speak 
with  her  r 

Abig,  If  you  come  in  the  way  of  a  suitor,  no. 

Wei.  I  know  your  affable  virtue  will  be  moved 
to  persuade  her,  that  a  gentleman,  benighted 
and  strayed,  offers  to  be  bound  to  her  for  a 
night's  lodging. 

Abig.  I  -will  commend  this  message  to  her; 
but  if  you  aim  at  her  body,  you  will  be  deluded. 
Other  women  the  house  holds,  of  good  *  car- 
riage and  government ;  u[)on  any  of  whiijflK 
you  can  cast  your  affection,  they  will  po^^B 
be  found  as  faithful,  and  not  so  cov.  \WK, 

WeL  What    a    skinful  of  lust '  is   this !      I 
thought  I  had  come  a- wooing,  and  I  am  the 
courted  party.      This   is   right    court-fashion: 
men,  women,  and  all,  woo  ;  catch  tliat  catch  \ 
may.     K  tliis  soft-hearted  woman  have  inl'used. , 
any  of  her  tenderness  into  her  lady,  there  is  ] 
hope  she  will  be  pliant.     But  who's  here  r  | 

Enter  Sm'  Koqer.      *  ! 

Rog.  God  save  you,  sir  !     My  lady  lets  you  ■ 
know,  she  desires  to  be  actiuaiiited  with  your 
name,  before  she  confer  with  you. 

WeL  Sir,  my  name  calls  me  Wclford. 

Jtog,  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
name.  —  I'll  try  his  wit.  [Aside. 

Wei.  I  will  upliold  it  as  good  as  any  of  my 
ancestors  had  this  two  hundred  years,  sir. 

Rog,  I  knew  a  worshipful  and  a  religious  gen- 
tleman of  your  name  in  the  bishoprick  of  Dur- 
ham :  call  you  him  cousin  ? 

Wei.  I  am  only  allied  to  his  virtues,  sir. 

Rog,  It  is  modestly  said.  I  should  carry  the 
badge  of  your  Christianity  with  me  too. 

WeL  NVhat's  that  r  a  cross .'  There's  a  tes- 
ter.^ [Gives  money, 

Rog.  I  mean  the  name  which  your  godfathers 
and  godmothers  gave  you  at  the  font. 


1  Otkfr  ironun  thr.  house  Aoftb,  of  goody  &c.]  So  the  f1  rat 
4Ux,  except  that  it  has,  by  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  the 
wonls  "AoMjf  holebi"  run  together  thna,  —  ^^  hotuekolds." 

Later  4t(iH.,  " of  the  hovuehoLU^^  Folio  1079,  " 

of  the  household."  Theobald  gave  Sympaon'a  eorrution,, 
"  There  are  othiv  tBomen  of  the  household  of  as  i?oo«f,*'  &.c. 
The  Kditon  of  1778  foUowed  the  l.tlcr  4t09.,  "  thinking  the 
senv  not  imperfect."  Weber  adopted  the  reading  of  folio 
1C79,  n^^iiring  w  that  it  in  "Huitablc  to  the  myateriou4  inti- 
ination  of  the  old  beldame  "  ! 

«  &>]  A  title  formerly  given  to  clergymen. 

»  a  eroMH  ?  There's  a  tenter]  Wei  ford  (luns  on  the  word 
tron^  which  meant  a  piece  of  money  (many  coins  being 
marked  with  a  cross  on  one  nde) :  twffr  is  sixpence  j  see 
Dottce'A  IttuBL  qf  Shakespeare,  i.  35. 


WeL  'Tis  Harry.  But  you  cannot  proceed 
orderly  now  in  your  catechism ;  for  you  have 
told  me  who  gave  me  that  name.  Shall  I  beg 
your  name  ? 

Rog.  lloger. 

WeL  What  room  fill  you  in  this  house  ? 

Rog.  More  rooms  than  one. 

WeL  The  more  the  merrier.  But  may  my 
boldness  know  why  your  lady  hath  sent  you  to 
decypher  my  name  r 

Rog,  Her  own  words  were  these  :  to  know. 
whether  you  were  a  formerly-denied  suitpr, 
disguised  in  tliLs  message ;  for  I  can  assure  you 
she  delights  not  in  thalamo ;  Hymen  and  she 
are  at  variance.  I  shall  return  with  much 
haste. 

WeL  And  much  speed,  sir,  I  hope.  [Exit 
Ho  OK  11.]  Certainly  I  am  arrived  amongst  a  na- 
tion of  new-found  fools,  on  a  land  where  no 
navigator  has  yet  planted  wit  If  I  had  fore- 
seen it»  I  would  have  laded  my  breeches  with 
bell^HjiTes,  copper,  and  glasses,  to  trade  with 
the^^Hjtieii  for  their  virginities;  yet,  I  fear,  I 
shoiuBSiave  betrayed  myself  to  a^  needless 
charge  then.  Here's  the  walking  night-cap 
again. 

Re-enter  SiB  KoOEB. 

Rog.  Sir,  my  lady's  pleasure  is  to  see  you ; 
who  hath  commanded  me  to  acknowledge  her 
sorrow  that  you  must  take  the  pains  to  come  up 
for  so  bud  entertainment. 

Wei.  I  shall  obey  your  lady  that  sent  it,  and 
acknowledge  you  that  brought  it  to  be  your 
art's  master, 

Rog,  I  am  but  a  bachelor  of  art,  sir  ;  and  I 
have  the  mending  of  all  under  this  roof,  from  my 
lady  on  her  down-bed  to  the  maid  in  the  pease- 
straw. 

WeL  A  cobbler,  sir  ? 

Rog.  No,  sir;  1  inculcate  divine  service' 
within  these  walls. 

WeL  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  do  of- 
ten employ  you  on  errands,  without  any  scru- 
ple of  conscience  r 

Rog,  Yes,  I  do  take  the  air  many  mornings  on 
foot,  tlirce  or  four  miles,  for  eggs.  But  why 
move  you  that  r 

WcL  To  know  whether  it  might  become  your 
function  to  bid  ray  man  to  neglect  his  horse  a 
little,  to  attend  on  me. 

Rog.  Most  properly,  sir. 

WeL  I  pray  you,  do  so,  then,  and  whilst  *  I 
will  attend  your  lady.  You  direct  all  this 
house  in  the  true  way  r 

Rog,  I  do,  sir. 

WeL  And  tliis  door,  I  hope,  conducts  to  your 
lady  r 


4  (Ac]  So  the  first  4to.  Omitted  in  later  eds. ;  and  by  the 
modem  editors. 

3  dj  Omiued  in  the  two  latest  4t08. ;  and  by  the  Editon 
of  1778  and  Welwr. 

6  ortj  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
"  art«.'^ 

7  service]  Theobald  printed  "homilies,"  erroneonslv 
stating  that  several  of  the  4tos.  have  that  reading,  —  whica 
is  found  only  in  4ta  1651. 

8  and  vhilsi]  Tlieobald  gKve,  with  folio  1679,  **iIm 
vhUsL"  Weber  observes,  rather  uunecessarily,  thtt 
"  whilst "  is  —  "  in  the  mean  time." 
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Roff.  Your  understanding  is  ingenious. 

[Exeunt  severally, 

SCENE   II.  —  A  Room  t;»  the  House  of  the  Elder 

LOVKLBSS. 

Enter  YouNO  Loveless  and  Savil,  wUh  a  tcritinth 

Sao.  By  your  favour,  sir,  you  sliall  pardon 
me. 

Y,  Love,  I  shall  beat  *  your  favour,  sir.  Cross 
me  no  more :  I  say  they  shall  come  in. 

Sar.  Sir,  you  forgot  mc,*  who  I  am  ? 

r.  Love.  Sir,  I  do  not :  thou  art  my  brother's 
steward,  his  cast-off  mill-money,  his  kitchen- 
arithmetic. 

Sav.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  make  so  little 
of  me  r 

Y.  Love.  1  make  thee  not  ^o  little  as  thou  art ; 
for  indeed  there  goes  no  more  to  the  making  of 
a  steward  but  a  fair  imprimis^  and  then^Mison- 
able  item   infused  into  him,  and  ^^>^^B|  i^ 

Sav.  Nay,  then,  you  stir  my  duty,  fJ^^Host 
tell  you  — ^  ^^ 

1'.  Love,  ^\'llat  wouldst  thou  tell  me  ?  how 
hops  go  r '  or  hold  some  rotten  discourse  of 
sheep,  or  when  our  Lady-day  falls  ?  Prithee, 
fiire  well,*  and  entertain  my  firiends ;.  be  drunk, 
and  burn  thy  table-books :  ^  and,  my  dear  spark 
of  velvet,  thou  and  I 

Sar.  Good  sir,  remember. 

Y,  Love  1  do  remember  thee  a  foolish  fellow  ; 
one  that  did  put  his  trust  in  almanacs  and  horse- 
fairs,  and  rose  by  honey  and  pot-butter.  Shall 
they  come  in  yet  ? 

iktv.  Nay,  then,  I  must  unfold  your  brother's 
pleasure  : 
These  be  the  lessons,  sir,  he  left  behind  him. 

Y.  Love,  Prithee,  expound  the  lirst. 

Sao.  [reads.]  /  leave,  to  keep^  my  house,  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  my  brother  to  dispose 
ofit  — 

Y,  Love,  Mark  that,  my  wicked  steward,  — 
and  I  dispose  of  it. 

Sar.  [reads.]  Whilst  he  bears  himself  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  my  credit  falls  not  in  him,  Mark  that, 
my  good  young  sir,  mark  that. 

Y.  Love,  Nay,  if  it  bo  no  more,  I  shall  fulfil 
it:  whilst  my  legs  will  carry  me,  I'll  bear  my- 
self gentleman-like,  but  when  I  am  drunk,  let 
them  bear  me  that  can.     Forward,  dear  steward. 

Sar.  [reads.]  Next,  it  is  my  wilt  that  he  be 
furnished,  as  my  brother,  with  attendance,  apparel, 
and  the  obedience  of  my  people. 

Y,  Looe.  Steward,  this  is  as  plain  as  your  old 


»  heat]  So  the  finil  4io.  Lalcr  cda.  "  beare  "  and  "  bear." 
—  Theobald  printed  "bent"  a«  his  dwn  correction. 

«  wej  The  'flvo  earliest  4toi».,  •'  one,"  —  a  common  mis- 
print (or  **me.'*  duano  U'Al  (which  ahiHitida  in  altera- 
tions of  no  authority),  **  then."  Folio  1G79  bai*  the  9(>eech 
thu8,  —  "  Sir,  you  for:ret  who  I  am  f  "  Theobald  followed 
Ihe  folio.  The  Editora  of  1778  and  VVcber  qnve  the  reading 
of4ta  1631. 

^  g»]  i  e.  aell.  — So  the  two  earliext  4toa.  T^te^eds. 
"  grow ; "  and  to  the  modern  ediion*,  Weber  otcepied. 

"*  fare  wdi]  **  Loveless  docs  not  mean  to  take  leave  of 
Savii,  but  to  exhort  him  to  live  freely."    .Masox. 

*  table-books]  i.  e.  memnrnndnm-books. 

•  keep]  Theobald  gave,  with  folio  1(>79,  "  maintain.** 


minikin-brefthos.  Your  wisdom  will  relent 
now,  will  it  not  ?  Be  mollified,  or you  un- 
derstand me,  sir.     Proceed. 

Sac,  [reads.]  Next,''  that  my  steward  keep  his 
place  and  power,  and  bound  my  brother's  wUdnesa 
with  his  care. 

Y,  Looe.  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this  Ajwcry- 
i  pha  ;  *  bind  it  by  itself,  steward. 
I  Sav.  This  is  .your  brother's  will :  and,  as  I  take 
it,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  company  as 
you  would  draw  unto  you,  —  captains  of  galley- 
foists,9  such  as  in  a  clear  day  have  seen  Calais  ; 
fellows  that  have  no  more  of  God  than  their 
oaths  come  to  ;  they  wear  swords  to  reach  fire  *** 
at  a  play,  and  get  there  the  oiled  end  of  a  pipe 
for  their  guerdon  ;  then  the  remnant  "  of  your 
regiment  are  wealthy  tobacco-merchants,  that 
set  up  with  one  ounce,  and  break  for  three  ;  to- 
gether with  a  forlorn  hope  of  poets ;  and  all 
these  look  like  Carthusians,  things  without 
linen.  Arc  these  tit  company  for  my  master's 
brother  ? 

Y.  Love.  I  will  either  convert  thee,  oh,  thou 
pagan  steward  !  or  ])resently  confound  thee  and 
thy  reckonings.  —  Who's  there  ?  call  in  the  gen- 
tlemen ! 
Jjav.  Good  sir  ! 

^t  Love.  Nay,  you  shall  know  both  who  I  am 
and  where  I*am. 

Sav,  Are  you  my  master's  brother  ? 

Y.  Love.  Are  you  the  sage  master-steward, 
with  a  face  like  an  old  ephemcrides  r " 

Enter  Captain,  Traveller,  Poet,  and  Tobacco-man, 

Sav.  Then  God  help  all,"  I  say  ! 

Y.  Love.  Ay,  and  'tis  well  said,  my  old  peer 
of  France.  ---Welcome,  gentlemen,  welcome,  gen- 
tlemen ;  mine  own  dear  lads,  you're  richly  wel- 
come.    Know  this  old  Harry- groat.** 

Capt.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  love 

Sav.  Sir,  you  will  take  my  purse.  [Aside, 

Capt.  And  study  to  continue  it. 

Sav.  I  do  believe  you. 

Trat;.  Your  honourable  friend  and  master's 
brother 
Hath  given  you  to  us  for  a  worthy  fellow. 
And  so  we  hug  you,  sir. 

Sar.  H'as   given  himself  into  the  hands  of 
varlets, 


7  AVxf]  "  So  the  three  fimt  4tos.  All  other  editions, 
*■  Yet.*  "  Webeb,  — who  overlooked  folio  1C79,  which  has 
»» Next." 

8  /'W  krar  no  more  of  this  .^poermka]  The  Editor*  of 
1778  pave,  with  the  4ta  of  1651, '»  PU  kear  no  more !  Tkis 
iji  .^pocrifpka." 

•  of  faUey-foists]  "  i.  e.  of  plea«ure-boats  or  barges.  Such 
captaiiiii  are  mentioned  in  the  same  ciintemptuoiiis  manner 
m  [Middleton  and  Dekker'HJ  Moll  Cutpunte  [and  elso- 
whorel."  Weber.  A  ftailef-fouft  was  a  long  bargo  with 
oars :  it  fre<|uently  mean*  that  of  the  Lord-Mayor. 

li>  fre]  To  lipht  tobacco-pi |k«. 

"  remnant]  .Allerwl  by  Weber  to  "  rt-mnants." 

i:!  cphemcrxdeit]  Altered  by  Theobald  and  the  Editors  of 
1778  to  " ephemerijj."  "The  alIu!<ion,"  Mys  Weber,  "  is 
u>  a  portrait,  perhapn  that  of  the  celebrated  William  Lilly, 
with  which  rtuch  workA  were  decorated  ; "  but  Lilly  was  a 
boy  at  Ihe  time  thi;*  play  wan  written. 

w  all]  Folic*  1079,  "  us  o//." 

1*  old  Ilarru-^rottt]  "  Among  other  groats  coined  in  the 
reizn  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  wiiich  hM  the  head  of  the  kin?, 
with  a  lung  face  and  long  hair,  was  thus  denominated." 
Wbnkr. 
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But  *  to  be  carved  out.     [Asirk:]  — €ir,  are  these 
the  pieces  r 

Y.  Love.  They  arc  the  morals  of  the  age,  the 
virtues, 
Men  made  of  gold. 

Sav.  Of  your  gold,  you  mean,  sir.  [Aside, 

Y.  Love.  This  is  a  man  of  war,   and  cries, 
"  Go  oil," 
And  wears  his  colours 

Sav.  In's  nose.  [Aside. 

Y.  Loce.  In  the  fragrant  field. 
This  is  a  traveller,  sir,  knows  men  and  manners, 
And  has  ploughed  up  the  sea  bo  far,  till  both 
The  polos  have  knock'd  ;  has  seen  the  sun  take 

coach. 
And  can  distinguish  the  colour  of  his  horses. 
And  their  kinds  ;  and  had  a  Flanders  mare  leap'd 
there. 

Sav.  'Tis  much. 

Trav.  I  have  seen  more,  sir. 

•Sap.  'Tis  even  enough,  o'  conscience.  Sit 
down,  and  rest  you  :  you  are  at  the  end  of  the 
world  already.  —  Would  you  had  as  good  a  liv- 
ing, sir,  as  this  fellow  could  lie  you^  out  of! 
h'as  a  notable  gift  in't ! 

Y.  Loce.  ITiis  ministers  the  smoke,  and  this 
the  Muses.  

ISav.  And  you  the  clothes,  and  meat,  Ipd 
money.  You  have  a  goodly  generation  of  'em ; 
pray,  let  them  multiply ;  your  brotlier's  house 
is  big  enough  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  h'as  too  much 
land,  —  hang  it,  dirt ! 

Y.  Loce.  Why,  now  thou  art  a  loving  stinkard. 
Firo  oif  thy  annotations  and  thy  rent-books ; 
thou  hast  a  weak  brain,  Savil,  and  with  the 
next  long  bill  thou  wilt  run  mad.  —  Gentlemen, 
you  are  once  more  welcome  to  three  hundred 
pounds  a- year.  We  will  be  freely  merry ;  shall 
we  not  ? 

Capt.  Merry  as  mirth  and  wine,  my  lovely 
Loveless. 

Poet.  A  serious  look  shall  be  a  jury  to  excom- 
municate any  man  from  our  company. 

Trav:    We   will    have    nobody    talk   wisely 
neither.* 

Y.  Looe.  What  think  you,  gentlemen,  by  all 
this  revenue  in  drink  r 

Capt.  I  am  all  for  drink. 

Trav.  I  am  dry  till  it  be  so. 

Poet.  He  that  will  not  cry  "  amen "  to  this, 
let  him  live  sober,  seem  wise,  and  die  o'  the 
corum.^ 

Y.  Love.  It  shall  be  so ;  we'll  have  it  all  in 
drink  :  let  meat  and  lodging  go ;  they're  transi- 
tory, and  shew  men  merely  mortal.  Then  we'll 
have  wenches,  every  one  his  wench,  and  every 
week  a  fresh  one,  —  we'll  keep  no  powdered 


1  But]  Old  edit.  "  Not,"  —  which  the  Editora  of  1778  and 
Weber  (following;  Seward'«  suggrstiun  in  PtwMcript  to  vol. 
i.  ed.  njiO)  oniitied.  Heath  c^mjwtured  "Now."  MS. 
Mttes.    The  iiiii:nriiit  of  not  for  hut  irt  very  common. 

«  fo%\  Omitted  by  Wobcr  ! 

»  ITe  iciil  hacf  nobody  talk  tpurly  ueitker]  "  So  the  three 
flnit  editions  of  this  play.  All  llio  4ithcn*  road,  vtry  taint  ly, 
*  \V©  will  not  talk  wlncly  neither'  [whic  h  'I'lioobald  and  tJie 
Ediutrs  of  ITTrt  pave]."  Wkuek.  Some  of  the  4to».  dated 
1G5I  have  "  tVi'l  you  not  tiiik  iri«rWw  nnther  ?  " 

4  eorum]  A  r.»rilHitii.n  of  quont'm.  —  t;>  which  latter  the 
Editon  u(  I77H  and  Weber  alter  ii.  Theobald  printed,  w  ith 
folio  1C79,  '•  coram." 


■  flcsh.^  AH  these  wc  have  by  warrant,  under 
I  the  title  of  **  things  necessary : "  here,  upon  this 
place  I  ground  it,  **  the  obedience  of  my  people, 
I  and  all  necessaries."  Your  opinions,  gentle- 
I  men? 

!      Capt.  'Tis  plain  and  evident  that  he  meant 
i  wenches. 

j      Sav.  Good  sir,  let  me  expound  it. 
I      Capt.  Here  be  as  sound  men  as  yourself,  sif. 
Poet.  This  do  I  hold  to  be  the  interpretation 
of  it :  in  this  word  **  necessary  "  is  concluded 
I  all  that  be  helps  to  man  ;  woman  was  made  the 
I  first,  and  therefore  here  the  chiefest. 
'  •    1'.  Love.  Believe  me,  'tis  a  learned  one  :  and 
I  by  these  words,  ••  the  obedience  of  my  people," 
you,  steward,  being  one,  are  bound  to  fetch  us 
wenches. 

Capt.  He  is,  he  is. 

}'.  Loce.  Steward,  attend  us  for  instructions. 

Nap.  But  will  you  keep  no  house,  sir  r 

Nothing  but  drink ;  •  three  hundred 
"  ink. 

miserable  house,  and  miserable  I 
see  it  !     Good  sir,  keep  some  meat. 
Get  us  good  whores ;  and  for  your 
part,  I'll  board  you 
In  an  ale-house  :  you  shall  have  cheese  and 
onions. 
Sav.  What  shall  become  of  me,  no  chimney 
smoking  r 
Well,  prodigal,  your  brother  will  come  home. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Y.  Love.    Come,   lads,   I'll  warrant  you  for 
wenches.    Three  hundred  pounds  in  drink. 

[Exeunt.'' 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.  —  ^  Bed-chamber  in  the  Lady's  Houie. 
Enter  Lady,  Wulfokd,  and  Sib  Roqeb. 

Lady.  Sir.  now  you  see  your  bad  lodging,  I 
must  bid  you  good  night. 

Wvl.  liady,  if  there  be  any  want,  'tis  in  want 
of  you. 

Lady.  A  little  sleep  will  ease  that  compliment. 
Once  more,  good  night. 

IVel.  Once  more,   dear  lady,  and  then,  all 
sweet  nights. 

Lady.  Dear  sir,  be  short  and  sweet,  then. 

Wei.  Shall  the  morrow 
Prove  better  to  me  r  shall  I  hope  my  suit 
IIaj)pier  by  this  night's  rest  ? 

Lady.  Is  vour  suit  so  sickly,  that  rest  will 
help  it  ? 
Pray  ye,  let  it  rest,  then,  till  I  call  for  it. 
Sir,  as  a  stranger,  you  have  had  all  my  welcome ; 

■     5  110  pinrdrrf-d  Jlrsh]^  "  i.  e.  no  salted  meat,  as  a  cODtniC  to 
freHh.    The  alluiijon  la  obvious."     Weber. 

6  drink]   So  the  two  earlicvt  4to«.    Other  eds.  ** drink, 
sir  ;"  ami  so  the  modern  editors 

7  llrfiint]   In  the  modern  cditiunii  this  Hcene  cnnckidM 
with  — 

«  J3U.  Oh,  brave  I/)velow  !  " 

I  a  s|M>ech  found  only  in  the  db).  of  l()ol,  which,  as  ttoingof 
no  authority,  Weber  elsewhere  ceiuiures  hit«  pKMleccaaorB 
'  for  having  ft>llowed. 
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But  had  I  known  your  errand  ore  you  came, 
Your  passage  had  been  straiter.    Sir,  good  night. 
Wei.  So  fair  and  cruel !    Dear  uxikind,  good 
night.  [Exit  Lady. 

Nay,  sir,  you  shall  stay  with  mc ;  I'll  press  your 
zeal  so  far. 
Eoff,  Oh,  Lord,  sir ! 
Wei.  Do  you  love  tobacco  ? 
Boff.  Surely  I  love  it,  but  it  loves  not  me ; 
Yet,  with  your  reverence,  I  will  bo  bold. 

Wei.  Pray,  light  it,  sir.     How  do  you  like  it  r 

[  They  smoke. 

Rog.  I  promise  you,  it  is  notable  stinging  gear 

indeed.  ^ 

It  is  wet,  sir  :  Lord,  how  it  brings  dowAheum ! 

Wei.  Handle  it  again,  sir ;  you  have  a  warm 

text  of  it. 
Bog.  llianks  ever  premised  *  for  it.     I  prom- 
ise you, 
It  is  very  powerful,  and,  by  a  trope,  spiritual ; 
For  certainly  it  moves  in  sundry  placea*^ 

Wei.  Ay,  it  does  so,  sir ;  and  mc,  oa^MiUy, 
To  n»k.  sir,  why  you  wear  a  night-cap^^F 

Bog.  Assuredly  I  will  speak  the  truth  tRo  you. 
You  shall  understand,  sir,   that  my  head  is 

broken  ; 
And  by  whom  r  even  by  that  visible  beast,"  the 
butler. 
Wei,  The  butler  !     Certainly 
He  had  all  his  drink  about  him  when  he  did  it. 
Strike  one  of  your  grave  cassock  !  the  offence, 
sir? 
Bog.    Reproving  him   at  tray-trip,^  sir,  for 
swearing. 
You  have  the  total,  surely. 

WeL  You  told*  him  when  his  rage  was  set 
a-tilt, 
And  so  he  crack' d  your  canons  : 
I  hope  he  has  not  hurt  your  gentle  reading. 
But  shall  we  sec  these  gentlewomen  to-night  ? 

Bog.  Have  patience,  sir, 
Vntil  our  fellow  Nicholas  be  deceas'd, 
ITiat  is.  asleep ;  for  so  the  word  is  token  : 
**  To  sleep,  to  die  ;*  to  die,  to  sleep  ;  "  a  very 
figure,  sir. 
Wei.  Cannot  you  cast  another  for  the  gentle- 
women ? 
Bog,  Not  till  the  man  be   in  his  bedr  his 
grave; 
His  grave,  his  bed  :  the  very  same  again,  sir. 
Our  comic  poet  gives  the  reason  sweetly ; 
Plenus  rimarum  est ;  ®  he  is  full  of  loop-holes, 
And  will  discover  to  our  patroness. 

1  pre0d$*d\  "  TliU  is  the  reading  of  tho  first  quarto ;  all 
other  old  copies  — '  prumiHed.'  "    Weber. 

3  that  visible  beast]  **  L  e.,  as  Mr.  Seward  explains  it, 
'one  that  appears  to  every  one  a  bcasL'  His  colleague, 
Sympmn,  proposes  to  road,  *  riiiible  beast  j '  but  his  conjec- 
ture is  unnccesfary."  Weber.  Unneces^ry  iudeed  !  and 
yet  I'heubald  adopted  it.  8ir  Roger,  I  believe,  was  think- 
ing of  tfcri^re  —  "  the  mark  of  the  beast." 

*  traf-trtp]  A  ganio  played  with  dice,  and  probably  in  the 
tables ;  see  Naresi's  Glos$. 

4  told}  So  the  three  earliest  4tos.,  and  folio  1G79;  and  so 
Theobald.  Otijor  eds.  **  rcpruv'd  ;  *'  and  so  tlie  Editon  of 
1778  and  Weber. 

3  To  deep,  to  rftp,  &c.]  An  allusion  Xo  tho  soliloquy  in 
//nm/ef,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

«  PUnuM  rimarum  f<rtl  "  The  roinir  poet,  whom  Sir  Ro- 
ger if  here  quoting,  is  Tercncr,  in  lii«  Kuntuh ; 

Parin.  PUnut  rimarum  sum,  hoc  atquc  Ulacprrjluo." 

TUBOBAUD. 


Wei.  Your  comment,  sir,  has  made  me  under- 
stand you. 

Enter  I^Iartha  and  Abigail,  with  a  posset. 
Bog.  Sir,  be  addreas'd;^  the  Graces  do  sa- 
lute you 

With  the  »  full  bowl  of  plenty. 

Is  our  old  enemy  entomb' d  ? 
Abig.  He's  fast.® 
Bog.  And  docs  he  snore  out  supinely  with  the 

poet  r  *<* 
Mar,  No,  he  out -snores  the  poet. 
Wei.  Gentlewoman,  this  courtesy 
Shall  bind  a  stranger  to  you,  ever  your  servant. 
Mar.  Sir,  my  sister's  strictness  makes  not  us 
forget 
You  are  a  stranger  and  a  gentleman. 
Abig.  In  sooth,  sir,  were  I  chang'd  into  my 
lady, 
A  gentleman  so  well  endu'd  with  parts 
Should  not  be  lost. 

Wei.    I  thank   you,  gentlewoman,   and  rest 
bound  to  you.  — 
See  how  this  foul  familiar  chews  the  cud  ! 
From  thee  and  thrcc-and-fifty,  good  Love  de- 
liver me !  [Aside, 
Jjar.    AVill  you  sit  down,   sir,   and  take  a 
w      8j)oon  ? 
Wei,  I  take  it  kindly,  lady. 
Mar.  It  is  our  best  banquet,  sir. 
Bog,  Shall  we  give  thanks  ? 
Wei,  I  have  to  the  gentlewomen  '*  already,  sir. 
Mar.  Good  Sir  Roger,  keep  that  breath  to 
cool  your  part  o*  the  posset ;  you  may  chance 
have  a  scalding  zeal  else  :  an  you  will  needs  be 
doing,  pray,  tell   your  twenty  to  yoursel£  — 
Would  you  could  like  this,  sir! 

Wei.  I  would  your  sister  would  like  mf  as 

well,  lady ! 
Mar.  Sure,  sir,  she  would  not  eat  you.     But 
banish  that  imagination  :  she's  only  wedded  to 
herself,  lies  with  herself,  and  loves  herself ; 
And  for  another  husband  than  herself. 
He  may  knock  at  the  gate,  but  ne'er  come  in. 
De  wise,  sir  :  she's  a  woman,  and  a  trouble, 
And  has  her  many  faults,  the  least  of  which  is, 
She  cannot  love  you. 

Abig.  God  pardon  her  !  she'll  do  worse. 
Would  I  were  worthy  his  least  grief,  Mistress 
Martha ! 
Wei,  Now  I  must  over-hear  her.  [Midie, 

Mar,  Faith,  would  thou  hadst  them  all,  with 
all  my  heart ! 
I  do  not  think  they  would  make  thee  a  day  older. 
Abig.  Sir,  will  you  put  in  deeper .'  'tis  the 

sweeter. 
Mar,  Well  said.  Old-sayings. 
Wei.  She  looks  like  one  indeed. 
Gentlewoman,  you  keep  your  word :  your  sweet 

self 
Has  made  the  bottom  sweeter. 

7  addrtsH*d\  "  i.  c.  ready."    Webeb. 
«  tht.\  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  give,  with  4to. 
1(;51,  *^a." 
tf/fl>f|    So  the  two  earliest  4tos.     Other  eda.  "safe;" 
■  anil  so  iho  modern  editors. 
I      i'»  itnorc  uui  fuptiidy  tcith  the  part]  Th©  allusion  is  to  Ilof- 

^i'fy  —  f-ti'rlitqiLr  supiaujt.     Srmi.  1.  a.  ]*J. 
I      11  sfn*l(VvmeH     'J'he  Eiliu>n»  of  1778  and  Weber  give, 
'  with  Uio  two  earliest  4ttis.,  "  gentlewoiuan." 
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Abtff,  Sir,  I  begin  a  frolic :  dare  you  change, 

sir? 
Wei,  Myself  for  you,  so  please  you.  — 
That  smile  has  tum'd  my  stomach.     This  is 

right 
The  old  emblem  of  the  movie '  cropping  of  this- 
tles. 
Lord,  what  a  hunting  head  she  carries  I  sure. 
She  has  been  ridden  with  a  martingale. 
Now,  Love,  deliver  me  I  [Axide. 

Boff.  Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  wake  r  surely  I 
know  not. 
Am  I  rubb'd  oft*:  is  this  the  way  of  all 
My  morning  prayers  ?  Oh,  Roger,  thou  art  but 

gras."*. 
And  woman  as  a  flower !     Did  I  for  this 
Consume  my  (juarterA  '  in  meditations,  vows, 
And  woo'd  her  in  Ileroical  EpUtUsf 
Did  I  expound  The  OwU^ 
And  undertook,  with  labour  and  expense, 
The  re-collection  of  those  thousand  pieces, 
Consura'd  in  cellars  and  tobacco-shops, 
Of  that  our  honour'd  Englishman,  Nich.  Bre- 
ton r  * 


1  moylr\  i.  e.  mule.  ^^    I 

a  ^uartrrs]  \\k*  altered  by  Thcobnid,  at  Syiiip«on*uPf- 
gpstiun,  to  *'  carcass  "I  —  "  ft  range,"  says  Coleridge,  "Wat 
neither  Mr.  Theol>ald,  nnr  Mr.  ^^eward,  should  have  peon 
that  \\\\9  mnck-hemic  i<|M.'cch  'm  in  fiiil-niouthed  blank  %-er<ie  !  , 
Had  tlipy  neen  thii>,  they  wi)uld  have  Ke<-n  that '  quarters  '  is 
a  flubrititiitiun  of  the  players  fur  'quires  '  or  '  txpiarc:*,*  (that  i 
i»)  of  paper :  — 

*  Consume  my  quires  in  meditations,  vnnw,  • 

And  woo'd  her  in  heruical  epiMtlcs».'  " 
Acmajii.*,  ii.  2%,  —  a  note  unworthy  of  this*  preat  writer; 
^r  **  quire^i  "  is  fully  as  absurd  n  conjecture  as  '*  rurcasx  :  ".  | 
Moiiou  rightly  (tbtierves,  that  "  to  call  a  uiau^fi  iMjdy  hi**  four  ! 
quartern,  is  a  vulgar  phnuto  at  tliis  day."    Theobald  did  \ 
KivcMhe  siM-ech  as  blank  verse  (— tliis  play  was  not  edited 
by  Seward  — ),  but  with  an  arrangement  in  the  earliei  jiart  i 
different  fn>in  that  which  (though  not  alu>gc(her  sal i^fac lory) 
I  have  thoueht  it  In-tter  to  ado[»t.    I'he  three  earliest  4ios.  i 
and  folio  l(i7l)  have  "  meditation  ;  "  and  so  the  modern  edi- 
tors ;  but  the  context  shows  that  the  reading  of  the  other  ' 
ods.,  "  meditations,"  is  the  right  one. 

«  Jtnd  vov^d  her  m  /feroiral  Ep'utles  1 
Did  I  expound  The  Oicll  tec]  "The  allusion  is  hero  ; 
In  the  Poems  of  Michael  Draytim,  among  which  are  to  be 
found  EnglawPi  /feroieal  EpiMleSy  and  The  ihcV    Werxr.  , 
The  latter  was  first  publislied  (a  4to. pamphlet)  in  W)\.   . 

<  A'icA.  Breton]  All  the  old  edx   "  Xi.  Br.,"  except  4to.  ' 
If^l,  which  has  «'  N.  B."  Theobald  printed  '» ^r^ch.  Bnwigh- 
lon,"  with  the  following  note;  *'  The  |M>ets,  I  do  not  appro-  ' 
hend,  had  any  intention  of  hinking,  or  making  a  secret  of, 
this  author's  name.    He  was  so  well  known  at  that  time  of  I 
day,  that  the  copyists  thought  they  might  saf  ly  give  us 
his  name  abbrevinied.     lie  was  n  voluminous  writer,  who,  > 
amongst  other  things,  compiled  an  elal>uraie  tract   about  i 
Fifili-Monarrhy-Men.     Ben  Jonson,  in   his  Jllchemisf^  has 
made  1>(»I1  Common,  in  her  ecstatic  tit  to  Sir  Epicure  .Slani- 
mnn,  talk  very  largely  out  of  the  works  of  thi-*  Nich.  Br^uph-  ' 
ton  :  "  K»  too  the  E<litors  of  1778 :  and  even  Steevrns  (note 
in   Mason's  Commrntjt  on  jB.  anrf  F.)  defends  (Weber  says, 
"  ingeniously  ")  the  reading^  "  Nich.  Bmughtcm."    All  this 
blundering  is  rendered  exquisitely  ludicrous  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  Christian  name  of  the  celehrnted  mystical  di- 
vine in  qucMiun  was  not  ..VicAv^,  but  llioii  I     Coleridgit 
i  Remains,  ii.  -JiiCi)  ^ays,  that  the  editnr^  of  Beauuioiit  and 
'htcher  *'  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  abbrcvi.ited  '  Xi.  Br.' 
of  the  text  was  prii|M'rly  •  .Mi.  Dr.'  — and  (hat  Miiliad  Dray- 
tun,  not  .Nirholns  Broughton,  i''  here  ridiculed  for  liii  \y.\ciu 
The  Owl  and  his  ileroical  Epistles."  — anothi-r  unfort:inate 
Gonjecturo  ;  fur  Dra}ton  (whi.f=e  /frroical  KpL-'drji  and  Oirl 
art?  s|K»kcu  of  in  the  earlier  |iart  of  thi«»  pas-age),  though  a 
voluminous  author,  was  not  tlie  wrirer  4if  a  v:u>t  numlter  of 
popular  tract-,  which,  according  to  Sir  Roger,  were  "  con-  ! 
aumod  in  cellars  and  loharro-shops."     In  f«liort,  •♦  Ni.  Br  " 
is  undoubtedly  put  I'.ir  *♦  .Nicliolas  Breton,"  4)f  whiK-o  pieces,  . 
■ome  in  vers-  and  Kimie  in  prose,  a  vciy  long  but  pr.<b:ibl)   ' 
iueomplcte  catalogue  may  be  found  in  Lowndcu's  BUdiog,  ' 


Have  I  done  this,  and  am  I  done  thus  to  ? 
I  vrill  end  with  the  wise  man,  and  say, 
*'  He  that  holds  a  woman  has  an  eel  by  the  tail.'* 

[AMide, 

Mar,  Sir,  'tis  so  late,  and  oar  entertainment 
(meaning  our  posset)  by  this  is  grown  so  cold, 
that  'twere  an  unmannerly  part  longer  to  hold 
you  from  your  rest.  Let  what  the  house  has  bo 
at  your  command,  sir. 

Wei,  Sweet  rest  be  with  you,  lady :  —  and  to 
you 
WTiat  you  desire  too. 

Abig.  It  should  be  some  such  good  thing  like 
yourseli||hen.  [ExewU  Mab.  and  Abio. 

nv/.  Weavcn  keep  me  from  that  curse,  and 
all  my  issue  I 
Good  night.  Antiquity. 

Kog.  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisae  doloris : 
but  I  alone [Aside. 

Wei,  Learned  sir,  will  you  bid  my  man  cotne 
to  me^^d,  requesting  a  greater  measure  of 
yourJ^King,  good  night,  good  Master  Roger. 

/ZdpHrood  sir,  peace  be  with  you  I 

ir«/.^dieu,  dear  DortUne,  [£riV  Hoc ek.]  Half 
a  dozen  such  in  a  kingdom  would  make  a  man 
forswear  confession  ;  for  who,  that  had  but 
half  his  wits  about  him,  would  commit  the 
coun'^el  of  a  serious  sin  to  such  a  crewel  night- 
cap r  *  — 

Enter  Servant,  drunk. 
Why,  how  now  ?  shall  we  have  an  antic  ? 
Whose  head  do  you  carry  upon  your  shoulders, 
that  you  joll  it  so  against  the  post?  is't  for  your 
ease,  or  have  you  seen  the  cellar  ?  Where  are 
my  slippers,  sir  r 

»Sirr.  Here,  sir. 

Wei.  Where,  sir  ?  have  you  got  the  pot-ver- 
dugo  r  *•     Have  you  seen  the  horses,  sir  ? 

Sero.  Yes,  sir. 

Wei.  Have  they  any  meat  r 

Serv.  Faith,  sir,  they  have  a  kind  of  whole- 
some rushes  ;  hay  I  cannot  call  it. 

Wei.  And  no  provender  ? 

Scrv.  Sir,  so  1  take  it. 

WeL  You  are  merry,  sir  ;  and  why  so  ? 

Sere.  Faith,  sir,  here  are  no  oats  to  be  got, 
unless  you'll  have  'em  in  porridge ;  the  people 
are  so  mainly  given  to  spoon-meat.  Yondor's 
a  cast^  of  coach-mares  of  the  gentlewoman's, 
the  strangest  cattle  ! 


.Manuiil.  The  earliest  of  them  is  dated  iri75,  and  some  were 
pnMluci'd  long  alter  the  ap|)earance  of  the  proent  pl.iy  :  to 
one  of  them,  a  |Miem  entitled  ^VtlanchoUke  Ilmmour.s^  1('<<I0, 
(repnnted  by  Sir  E  Brjdges,)  is  prefixed  a  copy  4if  commend- 
atory verse-i  by  Jonson.  In  spite  of  the  celebrity  wliich  ho 
enjoyed  during  his  own  time,  Breton  was  utterly  forgotten, 
till  Percy  ins<»rted  in  the  Rtl.  of  Ah.  Ens.  Pf^f-  bi"  pietty 
ballad  ot  Phillidn  and  Corpdon.  Thi»re  are  grtHind'*  lor  b*-- 
lirving  that  he  died  in  K'l^-I ;  see  anepita|ih  cited  in  KitHui's 
Bihlioir.  Puciim, 

"  rrcttd  ni'jhtftif]  i.  e.  worsted  night-cap.  (Theobald 
explains  rrr;r<7 — ''made  of  the  ends  of  cttar.'-e  worried:  '* 
he  ought,  on  the  coiitrar>',  to  have  said  —  <»f  a  kind  of  Jint 
worsted.) 

c  f/tepiit-rrnJif/ti]  Was  alicrcd  by  Theobald  to  "/>(•/- verti- 
g«» ;  "  and  so  his  successorr".  .As  rcrdu:r„  i^  c  Spani-^h 
w«.rd,  'ignilying  an  executioner,  or  a  S4*vere  stroke,  Xarea 
siipjKi-e-*  th.it  in  the  present  p,is««igp  *^ put-rrrdwjo"  may 
mean  --  a  i-iunning  bluw  twin  drink.  S<'e  his  GlofA  In 
rirfchcr's  rt  .'ffjrtw'.v  Priztyor  the.  Taimr  Tamrdj  ail  iv.  w.  1 
Frrdu'^ro  orrurs  as  a  |iro|H*r  name. 

7  cant]  i.  e.  Couple,  jair. 
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am  a 


hJi^lY'd 


Wei,  Why  ? 

Sere.  Why,  they  are  transparent,  §ir;  you 
may  see  through  them :  and  such  a  house ! 

IVei.  Come,  sir,  the  Iruth  of  your  discovery. 

Sore.  Sir,  they  are  in  tribes,  Ukc  Jews  :  *  the 
kitchen  and  the  dairy  make  one  tribe,  and  have 
their  faction  and  their  fornication  within  them' 
selves  ;  the  buttery  and  the  laundry  are  another, 
and  there's  no  love  lost ;  the  chambers  arc  en- 
tire, and  what's  done  there  is  somewhat  higher 
than  my  knowledge ;  but  this  I  am  sure,  be- 
tween these  copulations,  a  stranger  is  kept  vir- 
tuous, that  1%  fasting.  But  of  aU  this,  the 
drink,  sir 

If W.  What  of  that,  sir  ?  # 

Scrv.  Faith,  sir,  I  will  handle  it  a«»  the  time  and 
your  patience  will  give  me  leave.  This  drink,  or 
this  coolinpr  julap,  of  which  three  spoonfuls  kill* 
the  calenture,  a  pint  breeds  the  cold  palsy 

}Vel.  Sir,  you  belie  the  house. 

Srrc.  I  would  I  did,  sir !  But,  as 
true  '  man,  if  'twere  but  one  de^jrce  coL 
ing  but  an  ass's  hoof  would  hold  it.* 

Wei.  I  nm  glad  on't,  sir ;  for  if  it  hi 
stronger. 

You  had  been  tongue-tied  of  these  commenda- 
tions. 
Light  me  the  candle,  sir :  I'll  hear  no  more. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    U.  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  the  El- 
der Loveless. 

Eiittr  Yoi'NG  Loveless,  Captain,  Traveller,  Poet, 

Tobacco-man,  with  Women,  aiui  two  Fiddlers. 

Y.  Ijoi't'.  Come,  my  brave  man  of  war,  trace 

out  thy  darling ; 

And  you,  my  learned  council,  set  and  turn,*  boys ; 

Kiss  till  the  cow  come  home ;    kiss  close,  kiss 

close,  knaves ; 
My  modern  I'oet.®  thou  shalt  kiss  in  couplets. 

Enter  Servant,  with  wine. 
Strike  up,  you  merry  varlets,  and  leave  your 

peeping ; 
This  is  no  pay  for  fiddlers. 

1  Sir  J  thru  am  in  tribesj  like  Jfir.«,  ice]  Theobald,  liavinf; 
fliloiiily  inserted  twu  words  to  suKim  the  nica«(ire,  gave  thix 
Kpec<:h  ill  ver>p,  nn  also  some  nthcn  In  the  pre>«ent  urenc, 
which  I  have  Ion  proKe.  I  apprehend  that  iliry  were  origi- 
nally verse,  and  that  the  text  here,  na  in  many  other  placcM 
of  thi<<  roiiiedv,  it  hlichtly  corrupted. 

a  kUt]  (Hd  'n\<.  "  kilK" 

«  trt/f]  i.  0.  lioiie*it. 

<  if  ^tirtrr  hnt  onr  thtrrer  colder^  noUiinir  hut  an  tuai**  hoof 
itonfJ  hold  if]  *'  It  is  i-nc  peculiar  iinpruprii'ty  in  our  autht»rs, 
(who,  Id  lui  sure,  diichl  iivery-  wIhtit  tt>  ^litw  tlieir  Ir.iniing, 
BO  it  l»o  dune  witliout  pedantry,}  that  they  ti»o  frequently 
put  it  in  tlir>  uii^iths  of  rharnrtfrx  who  c^innut  well  he  f<up- 
poMcd  U^  kiiuw  any  thin*;  of  thr  ninttor.  The  alluHion  here 
i*  t/»  tlhw-e  extn-nie  rold  wafers  which  flowed  down  from 
the  mountain  Noiincris  in  Arcadia,  und  which  would  pene. 
trate  throiiph  over}-  vrhiclu  hut  that  of  an  horse's  hocif,  as 
Justin  trll.H  ur>  in  the  Xllth  H(M>k  of  his  IIi<4tor}-.  Plutarrh 
and  -f'.lian  say  it  was  an  as>'s  ho^if ;  Arrian,  Pliny,  and 
VitruviiM,  a  mule's;  and  Quintus  Curtiuo,  an  oxV.  The 
variati'in  in  thii«  jioint  i«  of  very  little  con«-quence.  They 
were  of  so  vi-ry  cold  a  quality,  as  to  bo  nional  Ut  thowe  wJio 
drank  of  them."    TiiKoiiAi.n. 

f^  .^tf  and  Urn]  Folio  IWi)  has  "  j«it  afltZ  «i/r/i."  Theoluild 
printod  "  pIi  oifrf  tiino." 

«  m»'l-r»  Port]  Our  early  writeis  tise  the  word  wodmt  nl- 
mo.-t  alwayn  in  the  nenw  of— trite,  ordinar}',  trivial.  In 
act.  iii.  t«.  a.  Young  Lovnlesj  says  to  tlio  Captain,  "  Take 
you  sinall  Poet  wlih  you." 

VOL.  I.  64 


Capt.   Oh,  my  dear  boy,  thy  Hercules,  thy 
Captain, 
Makes  thee  his  Hylas,  his  delight,  his  solace  1 
Love  thy  brave  man  of  war,  and  let  thy  bounty 
Clap  him  in  shamois  : ' 

Let  there  be  deducted,  out  of  our  main  pota- 
tion, 
Five  marks,. in  hatchments  ■  to  adorn  this  thigh, 
Cramp'd  with  this  rest  of  peace,  and  I  will  fight 
Thy  battles. 

Y,  Lore.   Thou  shalt  have't,  boy,  and  fly  in 
feather.'  — 
Leap  on  a  march,  you  michers.*' 

Enter  Savzl. 

Sar.  Oh,  my  head,  oh,  my  heart !   what  a 
noise  and  change  is  here  ! 
Would  I  had  been  cold  i'  the  mouth  before  this 

day. 
And  ne'er  have  liv'd  to  see  this  dwsolution  ! 
Ho  that  lives  within  a  mile  of  this  place, 
Had  as  good  sleep  in  the  perpetual 
Noise  of  an  iron  mill.    There's  a  dead  sea 
Of  drink  i'  the  cellar,  in  which  goodly  vessels 
Lie  wreck'd  :  and  in  the  middle  of  this  deluge 
Appear  the  tops  of  fiaggons  and  hluck-jacks,** 
Like  churches  drown'd  i'  the  marshes. 

T,  Loce,  What,  art  thou  come  ?  my  sweet  Sir 
Amias, 
Welcome  to  Troy  !     Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  my 

Helen, 
And  court  her  in  a  dance. 
Sar.  Good  sir,  consider. 
Y.  Love.  Shall  we  consider,  gentlemen  ?  how 

say  you  r 
Capt.    Consider !    that  were    a  simple,  toy, 
i'  faith : 
Consider  !  whose  moral's  that  ?  , 

The  man  that  cries  ••  consider,"  is  our  foe  : 
Let  my  steel  know  him. 

F.  Loce.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand  ;  he  must 
not  die  yet : 
Prithee,  be  calm,  my  Hector. 

Capt.  Peasant  slave  ! 
Thou  groom  compos* d  of  grudgings,  live,  and 

thank 
ITiis  gentleman  ;  thou  hadst  seen  Pluto  else  : 
ITie  next  "  consider  "  kills  thee. 

Trar.  Let  him  drink  down  his  word  again,  in 
a  gallon  of  sack. 

J*ot't.  'Tis  but  a  snuff :  make  it  two  gallons. 
And  let  liim  do  it  kneeling  in  repentance. 


'  Clap  him  in  .shatnoinj  &.C.]  ThcolMild,  boldly  inwrting  a 
word  not  fi»und  in  llie  old  edi<.,  pave  the  {la.xiinco  thus : 
"  (.Ma|i  him  in  iihainoiM  :  let  there  be  deducted 
Out  i>f  our  main  |»otation  five  markM 
In  hati-hments  to  adorn  lUi*  pvuwant  thi«!b,"&c. 

»  htitehmrnu]  '*  An;  the  diffenrnt  4»rnainentH  of  the  hilt  of 
a  sword,  such  as  if.  beinveilt,  inlaid, or  colourod."  Webis. 
"  Ihiiehins,  '\'*  tn  silver  or  ^ild  the  hill  and  pomell  of  a  tword 
c;r  hancrr."  U.  Ih. lino's  jlc.  tf  Arjnory^  lc89,  B.  iii.  p.  91. 
•'  HitU-hed  (as  a  sword-hilt),  reticiilatu?'."  Colmi'ii  Diet, 
(Jirtiinl  tili<(T%c«  that  *Hiterally,  to  Aa/rA  in  tr  inlay,  [nrigio 
n:illy,  I  Ixiirvi',  tf<  cut,  engrave,  mark  with  lines] ;  nietaplior- 
iraliy,  it  is  to  adnrn,  to  henutify,  with  silver,  gold,  Ate.** 
Nrte  on  FliirleyV  fferAw,  ii.  301. 

V  fitj  in  fvathtr]  "  An  allucu'on  to  the  fashion  of  wearinf 
feather-,  very  prevalent  amiuii;  tiie  gallant*  of  the  time.'' 
\Vi:iii:b. 

i»  michrr.t]  i.  o.  lurkem,  skiilkorB,  —  knaves. 

n  black-jaclu]  See  note,  p.  151. 
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Sav.  Nay,  rather  kill  me ;  there's  but  a  lay- 
man lost. 
Good  Captain,  do  your  office. 

Y,  Love.  Thou  shalt  drink,  steward;  drink 
and  dance,  my  steward.  — 
Strike  him  a  hornpipe,  squeakers  !  —  Take  thy 

stiver,* 
And  pace  her  till  she  stew. 

ikiv.  Sure,  sir,  I  cannot 
Dance   with  your  gentlewomen ;  they  are  too 

light  for  mc. 
Pray,  break  my  head,  and  let  mc  go. 
Capt,  lie  shall  dance,  he  shall  dance. 
y.  Lore.   Hq  shall  dance  and  drink,  and  be 
drunk  and  dance,  and  be  drunk  again,  and  shall 
see  no  meat  in  a  year. 
Poet.  And  three  quarters. 
Y.  Love.  And  three  quarters  be  it. 

[Knockiug  within. 
Capt,  Who  knocks  there  ?    Let  him  in. 
Sat?.  Some  to  deliver  mc,  I  hope.  [Aside. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless,  disguised. 
E.  Love.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  all  !     My 
businc8.s  is  to  one  l^Iastcr  Loveless* 

Capt.  This  is  the  gentleman  you  mean  ;  view 
him, 
And  take  his  inventory ;  he's  a  right  one. 
E.  Loce.  He  promises  no  less,  sir. 
Y.  Loce.  Sir,  your  business  ? 
E.  Love.  Sir,  I  should  let  you  know,  —  yet  I 
am  loath,  — 
Yet    I    am    sworn    to't,  —  would  some  other 

tongue 
Would  speak  it  for  mo  ! 

Y.  Love.  Out  with  it,  i'  God's  name  ! 
E.  Loce.  AU  I  desire,  sir,  is  the  patience 
And  sufferance  of  a  man ;  and,  good  sir,  be  not 
Mov'd  more  — 

Y.  Love.  Than  a  pottle  of  sack  will  do : 
Here  is  my  hand.     Prithee,  thy  business  ? 
E.  Love.  Good  sir,  excuse  me ;  and  whatso- 
ever 
You  hear,  think  must  have  been  known  unto 

you; 
And  be  yourself  discreet,  and  bear  it  nobly. 
Y.  Love.  Prithee,  despatch  mc. 
E.  Love.  Your  brother's  dead,  sir. 
Y.  Love.  ITiou  dost  not  mean  —  dead  drunk  ? 
E.  Love.  No,  no ;  dead,  and  drown'd  at  sea, 

sir. 
Y.  Love.  Art  sure  he's  dead  ? 
E.  Love.  Too  sure,  sir. 
Y.  Love.  Ay,  but  art  thou  very  certainly  sure 

of  it? 
E.  Love.  As  sure,  sir,  as  I  tell  it. 
Y.  Love.  But  art  thou  sure  he  came  not  up 

again  ? 
E.  Love.  Ho  may  come  up,  but  ne'er  to  call 

you  brother. 
Y.  Lave.  But  art  sure  he  had  water  enough  to 

drown  him  ? 
E.  Love.  Sure,  sir,  ho  wanted  none. 
Y.  Loce.  I  would  not  have  him  want ;  I  lov'd 
him  better. 

1  jtirer]  Old  c<l^  **8triver."  The  alteration  wm  made 
by  Theobald,  who  observes,  ^^  ^ire  wm  the  old  and  oliMoleto 
term  for  the  Afrir*,  an4t  conAC(|Uvntly  a  sttrer  was  a  girl,  a 
■Cnimpet,  who  plieU  there." 


Here  I  forgive  thee  ;  and,  i'  faith,  be  plain ; 
How  do  I  bear  it } 

E.  Love.  Very  wisely,  sir. 
Y.  Love.  Fill  him  some  wine.  —  Thou  doat  not 
see  me  mov'4 ; 
These  transitor)-  toys  ne'er  trouble  me ; 
He's  in  a  better  place,  my  fhend,  I  know't. 
Some  fellows  would  have  cried  now,  and  hare 

curs' d  thee. 
And  fain  out  with  their  meat,  and  kept  a  pud- 

der;« 
But  all  this  helps  not.    He  was  too  good  for  us ; 
And  let  God  keep  him  ! 
There's  the  right  use  on't,  friend.    Off  with  thy 

•rink; 
Thou  hast  a  spice  of  sorrow  makes  thee  dry.  — 
Fill  him  another.  —  Sai-il,  your  master's  dead  ; 
And  who  am  I  now,  Savil  ?    Nay,  let's  aU  bear 

it  well : 
Wipe,  Savil,  wipe  ;  tears  are  but  thrown  away. 
We  shall  have  wenches  now  ;    shall  we  not, 
^^vilr' 
iS^^Bes,  sir. 

n^^e.  And  drink  innumerable  ? 
Sav.  Yes,  forsooth,  sir,* 
I'.  Love.  And  you'U  strain  courtesy,  and  be 

drunk  a  little  ? 
Sav.  I  would  be  glad,  sir,  to  do  my  weak  en- 
deavour. 
1'.  Love.  You  may  be  brought  in  time  to  love 
a  wench  too  ? 

Sav.  In  time  the  sturdy  oak,*  sir 

Y.  Love.  Some  more  wine 
For  my  friend  there. 

E.  Love.  I  shall  be  drunk  anon 
For    my    good    news :    but  I    have   a  loving 

brother, 
That's  my  comfort.  [Aside, 

Y.  Love.  Here's  to  you,  sir  ; 
This  is  the  worst  I  wish  you  for  your  news: 
And  if  I  had  another  elder  brother, 
And  say  it  were  his  chance  to  feed  more  fishes,* 
I  should  be  still  the  same  you  see  me  now, 

A  poor  contented  gentleman. 

More  wine  for  my  friend  there  ;  he's  dry  again. 
E.  Loce.  I  shall  be,  if  I  follow  this  begin- 
ning. • 

«  puddrr]  Altered  by.  tiie  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
"  pother." 

3  shall  we  not,  SavUl]  AHer  these  word»,  in  the  two  ear- 
liest 4f«M«.,  we  find  "  Dnnku  to  my  friend,  (.'aptoine." 

*  itir]  So  the  two  earliest  4tt«i.,  as  well  a*  thai  of  1651. 
Omitted  in  other  ed-*. ;  and  by  the  modern  editors. 

5  In  time  the  sturdv  oak]  '*  Pcrhapfl  an  allusion  to  iheaoDg 
beginning,  •  The  sturdy  rock,'  in  The  Paradyst  of  Dajfntjf 
Dcvistsy  ed.  J810,  p.  15."  U  kber.  How  could  there  poe- 
sibly  bo  an  allut^ion  to  a  xong  in  which  the  oak  w  not  one* 
mentioned .'  The  cxprciuiun  seems  to  have  been  aUnocC 
proverbial : 

"  In  time  ttmall  wedge  will  cleane  the  KturdieM  oake." 

VValson'a  EKATlKMIIAOlA,  or  PassionaU  Ctn^ 
tUTTte  ofLou€f  Sonnet  ilvii. 

"  In  time  small  wedges  rieauc  the  hardeist  Ofl*f." 
Kyds  Spanish  TVei^rrfif,  — commencement  of  act  iL 
(Dodsley'ii  Old  Plays,  vol.  iii.  lart  ed.) 
"  The  hiurdy  oke  at  length,"  &c. 
The  Fall  of  JintWMy,—  Old  Ballath,  edited  for  tbd 
J'cn-y  Soriety  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  p.  K) 
«  to  feed  more  fithes]  «» This  is  the  rending  of  the  firrt 
qtinrto.     The  live  olhors  as  well  «is  the  fiilitjs  ami  nnuJcm 
I  editii)Mi',  read,  '•  tofetd  haddocktc."    Wkkek,  —  wlir»  had  for- 
!  got  tlinl  this  play  is  only  in  one  of  tlic  folio;.    The(rf>ald 
'  printed,  *' too  to/ceJAiuUodUi" 
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Well,  my  dear  brother,  if  I  scape  this  drowning;, 

'Tis  your  turn  next  to  sink;  you  shall  duck 
twice 

Before  I  help  you.  [Aside.]  —  Sir,  I  cannot  drink 
more; 

Pray,  let  me  have  your  pardon. 

Y.  Love,  Oh,  Lord,  sir,  'tis  your  modesty  !  — 
More  wine ; 

Give  him  a  bigger  glass.  —  Hug  him,  my  Cap- 
tain: I 

Thou  shalt  be  my  chief  mourner.  > 

Capt.  And  this  my  pennon.  —  Sir,  a  full  ca-  I 
rouse 


To  you,  and  to  my  lord  of  land  hero,  jt^ 

E.  Love,  I  feel  a  buzzing  in  my  braflB  pray  i  And  give  thanks  for  it. 


Sav.  [drunk.]  You  shall  neither  vdll  nor 
choose,  sir.  My  master  is  a  wonderful  fine  gen- 
tleman ;  has  a  fine  state,^  a  very  fine  state,  sir ; 
I  am  his  steward,  sir,  and  his  man. 

E,  Love.  Would  you  were  your  own,  sir,  as  I 
left  you  ! 
Well,  I  must  cast  about,  or  all  sinks.       [Aaide. 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman,  gentleman,  gentle- 
man ! 

E,  Love,  What  would  you  with  me,  sir  P 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman !. 

E,  Love.  Oh,  sleep,  sir,  sleep  I  [Exit, 

Y,  Love.  Well,  boys,  you  see  what's  fain ;  let's 
in  and  drink, 


God 


They  bear  this  out,  and  I'll  ne'er  trouble  them 
So  far  again.  [Aside.]  — Here's  to  you,  sir. 

Y.  Love.  To  my  dear  steward. 
Down  o'  your  knees,  you  infidel,  you  pagan  ! 
Be  drunk,  and  penitent. 

Sav.  Forgive  me,  sir. 
And  I'll  be  any  thing.  M 

Y,  Love.  Then  be  a  bawd ;  | 

I'll  have  thee  a  bravo  bawd. 

E.  Love,  Sir,  I  must  take  ! 

My  leave  of  you,  my  business  is  so  urgent.  i 

Y,  Love.    Let's  have  a  bridling  cast^   before  i 

you  go. —  I 

Fill's  a  now  stoop.*  , 

E.  Love.  I  dare  not,  sir,  by  no  means.  | 

Y,  Love.  Have  you  any  mind  to  a  wench  ?     I  I 
would 
Fain  gratify  you  for  the  puns  you  took,  sir. 

E.  Love.  As  little  as  to  the  t'other.' 

Y,  Love.   If  you  find  any  stirring,   do  but 
say  so. 

E,  Love.  Sir,  you  are  too  bounteous  :  when  I 

feel  that  itching, 
You  shall  assuage  it,  sir,  before  another.  I 

This  only,  and  farewell,  sir  : 
Your  brother,  when   the  storm  was  most  ex-  | 

tremc. 
Told  all  about  him,  he  left  a  will,  which   lies 

close 
Behind  a  chimney  *  in  the  matted  chamber. 
And  so,  as  well,  sir,  as  you  have  made  me  able, 
I  take  my  leave. 

F.  Love,  I-ct  us  embrace  him  all.  — 

If  you  grow  &cy  before  you  end  your  business, 
Pray,  take  a  bait  here ;  I  have  afresh  hogshead 
for  you. 


Sav.  Let's  give  thanks  for  it !  • 

I       Y.  Love.  Drunk,  as  I  live. 

I      Sav.  Drunk,  as  I  live,  boys ! 

I       Y.  Love.  Why,  now  thou  art  able  to  discharge 

'  thine  office, 

!  And  cast  up '  a  reckoning  of  some  weight.  — 

j  I  will  be  knighted,  for  my  state  will  bear  it  \ 

I  'Tis    sixteen  hundred,   boys.     Off  with  your 

j  husks ; 

I'll  skin  you  all  in  satin. 

!       Capt.  Oh,  sweet  Loveless  ! 

Sav.  All  in  satin  !     Oh,  sweet  Loveless  1 
Y.  Love.  March  in,  my  noble  compeers ; 
And  this,  my  countess,  shall  be  led  by  two : 
And  so  proceed  we  to  the  wilL  [EzewiU, 


I  a  hridlimf  e4ut]  Ttiid  expression  occuni  again,  in  Women 
FUaitedj  act  li.  w.  0.  *'  A  bridiing  cant  was  prohablv  uiinilar 
to  what  i.4  at  present  in  8cutlaiid,  and  partiriilarly  in  the 
HiglilandK,  called  the  door-drink^  which  it  often  adniiniH- 

tered  after  tin*  guest  ha  Keated  iiptm  hid  li«>r»e,  or  while  the  „  .„. 

horM  is  bridling.''     Wkbkr  (qy.  Sir  VV.  Scott  r).    The  1  «  tondcr  one 


SCENE   ni.  —  A  Room  in  Morecrafi's  Hotue, 
Enter  Morecraft  and  Widow. 

More.  And,  widow,  as  I  say,  be   your  own 
friend : 

Your  husband  left  you  wealthy,  ay,  and  wise ; 

Continue  so,  sweet  duck,  continue  so. 

Take  heed  of  young  smooth  varlets,  younger 
brothers; 

They   are   worms  that  will  eot  through   your 
bags; 

They  are  very  lightning,  that,  with  a  flash  or 
two. 

Will  melt  your  money,  and  never  singe  your 
purse-strings ; 

They  are  colts,  wench,  colts,  heady  and  dan- 
gerous, 

Till  we  take  'em  up,  and  make  'em  fit  for  bonds. 

Look  upon  me ;  I  have  had,  and  have  yet. 

Matter  of  moment,  girl,  matter  of  moment : 

You  may  meet  with  a  worse  back  ;  I'll  not  com- 
mend it. 
Wid.  Nor  I  neither,  sir. 
More.  Yet  thus  far,  by  your  favour,  widow, 

'tis  tough. 
Wid.  And  therefore  not  for  my  diet ;  for  I  lore 


term  w  as  old  a^i  the  dayit  of  Skeltun,  who  applies  it  to 
gamiuff*. 

**  What,  loo,  man,  koo  here  of  dycc  a  bale ! 
A  bryddvnfre  caste  for  that  in  in  thy  uinle." 

The  Bawge  of  Cvurtf,  —  /fVri*,  i.  4.%  od.  Dyco. 
s  iitaop]  See  note,  p.  303. 

«  tAcretAer]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print  "rtc 
other."    See  note,  p.  247. 

i  a  ehtmnew]  "  Ht»  all  the  <ild  ropio*  road.     Modem  editor-i, 
nut  rt'colieri'in^  that  rooms  were  foniiorly  often  furnished  . 
with  several  chuioneys,  read,  *  tfw  chhnnry.'"    Weuek.  \ 
Uere  Theobald  took  hM  iiKual  liberties  with  the  teit,  to     give  thanks  for  it." 
make  it  suit  tbe  metrical  arraogenicut  which  be  prefi»rred     I      7  eojtt  up]  A  quibble, —vomit. 


More.  Sweet  widow,  leave  your  frumps,  and 
be  edified. 
You  know  my  state  :  I  sell  no  pdrspectiTes, 


s  state]  \,  e.  estate. 

0  LeVs  irire  tkanLtfor  it]  "  This  speech  has  hitlMrto  been 
iiiiproperiy  eiven  to  the  (aptain.  It  wai  undoubtedly,  u 
Mr.  Mn-w»n  obi*erve>»,  intended  for  the  Steward."  Wcbbi. 
In  4t.>.  KVil  it  Htandri  thus,  **  Sac.  Let's  in  and  drink,  and 
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Scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hrmgers,^  nor  put  my  trust  in  i 

shoe-ties ;  | 

And  where  '  your  husband  in  an  age  was  rising 
By  burnt  figs,  dredg'd  with  meal  and  powdor'd 

sugar,  ' 

Sanders  ^    and   grains,  worm-seed,  and   rotten 

raisins,  , 

And  such  vile  tobacco  that  made  the  footmen 

mangy ; 
I,  in  a  year,  have  put  up  hundreds  ;  ! 

Inclos'd,  my  widow,  I 

Those  pleasant  meadows,  by  a  forfeit  mortgage  ;  i 
For  which  the  poor  knight  takes  a  lone  *  cham-  j 

bcr. 
Owes  for  his  ale,  and  dare  not  beat  his  hostess. 

Nay,  more 

H7rf.  Good  sir,  no  more.     Whatc'cr  my  hus- 
band was, 
I  know  what  I  am  ;  and,  if  you  marry  mc, 
You  must  bear  it  bravely  off,  sir. 

More.  Not  with  the  head,  sweet  widow. 
Wid,  No,  sweet  sir. 
But  with  your  shoulders :    I  must   have  you 

dubb*d  J 
For  under  that  I  will  not  *  stoop  a  feather. 
My  husband  was  a  fellow  lov'd  to  toil, 
Fed  ill,  made  gain  his  exercise,  and  so 
Grow  costive  ;  which,  for  that  I  was  his  wife, 
I  gave  way  to,  and  spun  mine  own  sniOL-ks  coarse, 

And,  sir,  so  little  " but  let  that  pass  : 

Time,  that  wears  all  things  out,  wore  out  this 

husband ; 
Who,  in  penitence  of  such  fruitless  five  years 

marriage, 
Left  me  great  with  his  wealth  ;  which,  if  vou'll 

be 
A  worthy  gossip  to,  be  knighted,  sir. 

Enter  Savil. 
More.  Now,  sir,  from  whom  come  you  r  whose 

man  are  you,  sir  ? 
Sav,  Sir,  I  come  from  young  Master  Loveless. 
More.  Be  silent,  sir  ; 
I  have  no  money,  not  a  penny  for  you  : 
He's  sunk,  your  master's  sunk  ;  a  pcrish'd  man, 
sir. 
Sav,  Lidecd,  his  brother's  sunk,  sir ;  God  be 
with  him  ! 
A  perish' d  man,  indeed,  and  drown' d  at  sea. 
More,  How  saidst  thou,  good  my  friend  ?  his 

brother  drown'd  r 
Sav,  Untimelj-,  sir,  at  sea. 
More.  And  thy  young  master 
Left  sole  heir  ? 
Sav.  Yes,  sir. 

More.  And  he  wants  money  ? 
•Size.  Yes ; 
And  sent  me  to  you,  for  he  is  now  to  bo  knighted. 


1  kcm^ers]  i.  c.  ortininonttMl  l-»!»;w,  4>r  straps,  wliioli  woro  . 
attached  to  the  ;rirdlp.  and  by  wiiicli  the  ^wurd  or  dii^'ser  ' 
was  siisfiended.  I 

«  SanJer.^]  "  Sd.Wrr*,  S.inialiH,  rtaiidaln-^."  VoWti^it  Diet,  i 
An  Indian  wood,  of  wliioli  there  nrc  M-vj-r.tl  kind>.  I 

4  takf:)  a  lane]  Thnuhald  .lieside-*  iiiakinxr  other  altorationR 
in  this  i«pcr<'h)  priiiteiJ,  Ii.r  thi-  iiutre,  "  MAy.v  him  a  I  nr.**      , 

»  not]  "  WnN  tir-i  added  in  tJie  f.urih  «iii.iri.»."     Wubeh. 

•  90  Utile  — \  Mastin  thinkx  that  the  ^en^r•noe  \*  not  im- 
perfect, niid  that  we  oiij.li!  to  read  ''  Um  littlr.-''     lie  did  n«»t 
perceive  that  the  Widow  find.s  hrnielf  tourhing  on  a  delicate  ; 
■ulilect,  and  ihorefure  vuddcnly  broukit  ofT. 


More.   Widow,  be  wise ;   there's  more  land 
coming,  widow  ; 
Be  very  wise,  and  give  thanks  for  me,  widow. 

Wid.  Be  you  very  wise,  and  be  knighted,  and 
then  give  thanks  for  me,  sir.  ^ 

isiv,  Wliat  says  your  worship  to  this  money  ? 

More,  I  say. 
He  may  have  money,  if  he  please. 

Sac,  A  thousand,  sir  ? 

More.  A  thoustmd,  sir,  provided  any  wise,  sir,^ 
His  land  lie  for  the  payment ;  otherwise 

Enter  Yguxo  Loveless,  Captain,  Traveller,  Poet, 
and  Tobacco -man. 


rYOU> 

r.Tae' 


;Sar.^l9e'8  here  himself,  sir,  and  can  better  tell 

you. 
More.    My  notable  dear  friend,   and  worthy 
Master  Loveless, 
And  now  right  worshipful,  all  joy  and  welcome ! 
Y,  Ijove.  Thanks  to  my  dear  incloser,*  Master 
Morecraft : 
Prithi^  old  angel-gold,'  salute  my  famUy  ; 

I'll  dtMUB  much  for  yours. 

This,  and  vour  own  desires,  fair  gentlewoman. 

[Kiaaes  Widow. 
Wid.  And  yours,  sir,  if  you  mean  well.  — 
'Tis  a  handsome  gentleman.  [Aside. 

Y.  Love.  Sirrah,  my  brother's  dead. 
More.  Dead  ! 
Y.  Lace.  Dead ;  and  by  this  time  sous'd  for 

ember- week.*" 
More.  Dead  ! 

Y.  Love.  Drown'd,  drown'd  at  sea,  man :  by 
the  next  fresh  conger 
Tliat  comes,  we  shall  hear  more. 

More.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body, 
It  moves  me  much. 

Y,  Lore.  What,  wilt  thou  be  an  ass. 
And  weep  for  the  dead  r  why,  I  thought  nothing 

but 
A  general  inundation  would  have  mov'd  thee. 
Prithee,  be  quiet ;  he  hath  lellt  his  land  behind 
him. 
More.  Oh,  has  he  so  ? 

Y.  Loco.  Yes,  faith,  I  thank  him  for't ;  I  liave 
all,  boy. 
Hast  any  ready  money  r 
More.  Will  you  sell,  sir  ? 
Y.  Ijfice.  No,  not  outright,  good  Gripe ;  mar- 
ry, a  mortgage. 
Or  such  a  slight  security. 

More.  I  have 
No  money,  sir,  for  mortgage  :  if  you  will  sell, 
And  all  or  none,  V\\  work  a  new  mine  for  you. 
Sav.  Good  sir,  look  albrc  you  ;  he'll  work  you 
out  of  all  else.     If  you  sell*  all  your  land,  you 
have  sold  your  country  ;  and  then  you  must  to 
HOH,  to  sock  your  brother,  and  there  lie  pickled 
in  a  j)0wdering-tub,  and  break  your  teeth  with 
biscuits  and  hard  beef,  that  must  have  waterinij, 
sir  :  and  where's  your  three  hundred  pound!s 


•  aw;/  ifi-r,  sir]  Theobald  pivo  the  ahiHird  reading  of  4to. 
hi') I,  *'  ni\  iri.-e  ,sir." 

^  incliisfr]  .See  Moro<  rart'st  fpocch,  1st  col. 

J  an^el-irolJ]  Thi.'Mbahl  clio^o  to  print  *' ciH^rf  o*  ffold.^ 
An  lIu^■•■^  was  a  t;(,ld  rc-in  worth  aUmt  iO>. 

'•■'  sou.ciifor  i-Mber-viek]  •*  The  alhision  is  pnJiably  to  his 
bi'inu  snpiMxi'tl  to  Ih.>  dn>wued  bt  Kea,  and  Iiin  bt»dy  leediug 
the  liahu4  wiiic'h  axe  tu  be  uateti  in  cuibcr-week."    Wkbcil 
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a-year  in  drink,  then  ?  If  you'll  turn  *  up  the 
Straits,  you  may ;  for  you  have  no  calling  for 
drink,  there  but  with  a  cannon,  nor  no  scoring 
but  on  your  ship's  sides ;  and  then,  if  you  scape 
with  life,  and  take  a  faggot-boat  and  a  bottle  of 
usquehnugh,  come  home,  poor  man,*  like  a  type 
of  Thames-street,  stinking  of  pitch  and  poor- 
John.^  I  cannot  tell,  sir ;  I  would  be  loath  to  see  it. 

Capt,  Steward,  you  are  an  ass,  a  measled 
monfjrcl ;  and,  were  it  not  against  the  peace  of 
my  sovereign  friend  here,  I  would  break  your 
forecasting  coxcomb,  dog,  I  would,  even  with 
thy  staff  of  office  there,  thy  pen  and  inkhom. 
—  Noble  boy,  the  god  of  gold  here  htt  said  * 
thee  well :  ^ 

Take  money  for  thy  dirt.     Hark,  and  believe  ; 
Thou  art  cold  of  constitution,  thy  seat  unhealth- 

ful; 
Sell,  and  be  wise :  we  are  three  that  will  adorn 

thee. 
And  live  according  to  thine  own  heart,  child  ; 
Mirth  shall  be  only  ours,  and  only  ours 
Shall  be  the  black-ey'd  beauties  of  the  time. 
Money  makes  men  eternal.* 

Poet.    Do  what  you  will,  it  is  the  noblest 
course : 
Then  you  may  live  without  the  charge  of  people ; 
Only  we  four  will  make  a  family ; 
Ay,  and  an  age  that  shall  ®  beget  new  annals, 
In  which  I'll  write  thy  life,  my  son  of  pleasure. 
Equal  with  Nero  or  ^  Caligula. 

R.  Lore.  What  men  were  they.  Captain  r 

Capt.  Two  roaring  boys  '^  of  Rome,  that  made 
all  split » 

F.  Love.  Come,  sir,  what  dare  you  give  ? 


1  turn]  So  the  threo  latert  4tfw.  Other  ed«.  **  tun  "  and 
"  tunne."  Oy.  w  the  right  reading  *<  run  "  ?  —  Let  me  here 
obMrve,  that  «ince  the  earlier  part  of  this  apeech  mi^ht  be 
arranged  in  colloquial  blank-vrne,  and  8ince  the  conchision 
or  the  next  speech  is  m  decidedly  what  Coleridge  calls 
"  fiill-motithea  blank-vorxe  "  that  it  could  not  with  any  pro. 
priety  be  left  an  prose,—  the  probability  Keemi*  to  be,  that  the 
remaining  portions  of  thcHe  two  apeoches  which  do  not  admit 
of  a  metrical  arrangement,  are  (like  many  passages  elso- 
trhcre  in  the  present  comedy)  somewhat  corrupted. 

>  mcnj  Old  eds.  "  men." 

3  poor-John]  i.  e.  hake,  salted  and  dried. 

4  Mid]  The  two  earliest  4tcw.  "  sed."  Other  eds.  '»  fed ;  " 
and  so  tiic  modern  editon  We  very  frequently  find  "  sed  " 
written  and  printed  for  "  said :  "  so  in  Cupid's  Revenge  (see 
p.  3G2),  the  speech  of  Bacha, 

"  All  I  have  $aid  for  truth,"  dec. 
Is  printed  in  the  three  4tos.  of  that  play,  — 

"  AH  I  have  $ed  for  truth,"  dec 
ft  ttemal]  Theobald  gave,  with  4to.  1651  (an  edition  of  no 
authority,)  "  immortal." 

•  $haU]  So  the  two  earlietrt  4tos.  Other  edi.  *'  will ; "  and 
so  the  modem  editon. 

T  or]  So  the  two  eariiest4to0.  Other  eds.  "  and;"  and 
io  the  modem  editors. 

8  roaring  boys]  See  note,  p.  190.  In  a  curious  tract,  en- 
titled 7%«  fTandering  Jew,  1640,  (but  written  at  an  earii- 
er  date.)  Is  the  following  description  of  a  roarer :  "  A  Gal- 
lant all  in  scarlet  ...  a  brave  man,  in  a  king  honemans 
Coat  (or  gown  rather)  down  to  bis  heels,  daub'd  Ihickft  with 
gold  Lace ;  a  huge  Feather  in  his  spangled  Hat,  a  ISbck  to 
his  fhotilders  playing  with  the  Winde,  a  Steeletio  hanging 
at  his  Girdle ;  Belt  and  Sword  embracing  his  body  ;  and  the 
ring  of  Bells  you  heare,  are  his  gingling  Cathero-wbeele 
Kpurs."  He  presently  says ;  <<  I  am  a  man  of  the  Sword  ;  a 
Raitoou  Gallant,  one  of  our  Dammees,  a  bouncing  Bov,  a 
kicker  of  Bawdea.  a  tyrant  over  Puncks,  a  terrour  to  Fen- 
rere,  a  mewer  or  Playes,  a  Jeerer  of  Poets,  a  gallon-pot- 
flinger,  in  rugged  English,  a  Roarer."    Sig.  H. 

•  made  all  epIU]  Was  a  fevourite  expression  with  our  old 
djramatlica :  it  it  naad  by  Bliakeapeare. 


Sav.  You  will  not  sell,  air  ? 

y.  Love,  Who  told  you  so,  sir  ? 

Sav.  Good  sir,  have  a  care. 

Y,  Love,  Peace,  or  I'll  tack  your  tongue  up  to 

your  roof. 

>Vhat  money  ?  speak. 

lilore.  Six  thousand  pound,*®  sir. 

Capt.  Take  it ;  h'as  overbidden,  by  the  sun  I 
Bind  him  to  his  bargain  quickly. 

1'.  Love.  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest, 
and  draw  the  writings. 

More.  There's  a  God's  penny  for  thee. 

Sat?.  Sir,  for  my  old  master's  sake,  let  my 
farm  be  excepted : 
If  I  become  his  tenant,  I  am  undone. 
My  children  beggars,  and  my  wife  God  knowi 

what. 
Consider  me,  dear  sir. 

More.  I'll  have  all  in"  or  none. 

Y.  Love.  All  in,  all  in.  Despatch  the  writings. 

[Exit  tcith  Captain,  Traveller,  Poet,  and  Tobac- 
co-man. 
Wid,  Go,  thou  art  a  pretty  fore-handed  fel- 
low !  would  thou  wert  wiser !  [Aside» 

Sav.  Now  do  I  sensibly  begin  to  feel 
Myself  a  rascal.    Would  I  could  teach  a  school. 
Or  beg,  or  lie  well !     I  am  utterly  undone.  —' 
Now,  he  that  taught  thee  to  deceive  and  cozen. 
Take  thee  to  his  mercy  !  so  be  it !  [Exit. 

More.  Come,  ii-idow,  come,  never  stand  upon 
a  knighthood ; 
'Tis  a  mere  paper  honour,  and  not  proof 
Enough  for  a  sergeant.     Come,  come,  I'll  make 

thee 

Wid.  To  answer  in  short,  'tis  this,  sir,  —  no 
knight,  no  widow. 
If  you  make  me  any  thing,  it  must  be  a  lady ; 
And  so  I  take  my  leave. 

More.  FareweU,  sweet  widow,  and  think  of  it. 
Witl.  Sir, 
I  do  more  than  think  of  it ;  it  makes  me  dream, 
sir.  [Exit. 

More.  She's  rich,  and  sober  if  this  itch  were 
from  her : 
And  say  I  be  at  charge  **  to  pay  the  footmen, 
And  the  trumpets,  ay,  and  the  horsemen  too, 
And  be  a  knight,  and  she  refuse  me  then  ; 
Then  am  I  hoist  into  the  subsidy. 
And  so,  by  consequence,  should  prove  a  cox- 
comb : 
I'll  have  a  care  of  that.     Six  thousand  pound, 
And  then  the  land  is  mine:  there's  some  re- 
freshing yet.  [Exit, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  —  ^  Room  in  the  Lady's  Uouse. 

Enter  Abigail.*^ 
Abiff.  If  he  but  follow  me,  as  all  my  hopes 

10  pound]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print,  with  4law 
1651,"pounds.»» 

11  in]  So  the  first  4to.    Omitted  in  other  eds. ;  aud  by  tha 
modem  editors. 

19  at  charge]  So  the  two  oarile«t  4toe.    Other  eds.  **  at  tb* 
charge ; "  and  so  the  modem  editors. 
M  Enter  MigaU]  So  the  earliest  4ta    To  this  •taf»4lno- 


Tell  mc  he's  man  enough,  up  goes  my  rest,* 
And,  I  know,  I  shall  draw  h^m. 

Enter  Wklpord,  with  a  ghee. 
Wet.  This  is  the  strangest  pampered  piece  of 
flesh  towards  fifty,  that  ever  frailty  coped  with- 
al.    ^\^lat  a  trim  t envoy  *  here  she  has  put  upon 
mc  !     These  women  are  a  proud  kind  of  cattle, 
and  love  this  whoreson  doing  so  directly,  that 
they  will    not  stick  to  make  their  very  skins 
bawds   to  their  flesh.    Here's  dog's-skin  and 
storax  suflicient  to  kill  a  hawk  :  what  to  do 
with  it,   beside    nailing  it   up   amongst   Irish 
heads  of  tecr,  to  shew  the  mightiness  of  her 
palm,'  I  know  not.     There  she  is :  I  must  enter 
mto  dialogue.     [Aside.]  —  Lady,  you  have  lost 
your  glove. 
Abiff.  Not,  sir,  if  you  have  found  it. 
Wei.  It  was  my  meaning,  lady,  to  restore  it. 
Abiff,  'Twill  be  uncivil  in  me  to  take  back 
A  favour  fortune  hath  so  well  bestow' d,  sir  : 
Pray,  wear  it  for  me. 

Wei.  I   had   rather  wear  a   bell.*  [Asi(k',]  — 
But,  hark  you,  mistress, 
What  hidden  virtue  is  there  in  this  glove, 
That  you  would  have  me  wear  it  ?     Is  it  good 
Against  sore  eyes,  or  will  it  charm  the  tooth- 
ache r 
Or  these  red  tops,  being  steeped  in  white  wine, 

soluble, 
Wiirt  kill  the  itch  ?  *  or  ha^  it  so  concealed 
A  providence  to  keep  my  hand  from  bonds  ? 
If  it  have  none  of  these,  and  prove  no  more 
But  a  bare  glove  of  half- a- crown  a  i)air, 
'Twill  be  but  half  a  courtesy  ;  I  wear  two  al- 
ways. 
Faith,   let's   draw   cuts;    one  will   do    mc   no 
pleasure. 
Abiff.  The  tenderness  of  his  years  keeps  him 
as  yet  in  ignorance  : 
IIo's  a  well-moulded  fellow,  and  I  wonder 


lion  all  the  other  ed^  add,  "  and  drop*  hrr  Ghre ;  "  and  w 
the  modern  editorn :  but  it  m  e^'ideiit  that  Ahignil  Iiok  dropt 
it  before  her  en  trance. 

1  up  got*  mf  reit]  Thifi  mot.iphor,  a  vor>'  favourite  one 
with  our  oarly  writ«rx,  i.*  derived  I'n>iii  th«  onre  Inslii.  nable 
game  of  primero.  To  sei  up  a  rrtd  meant  "to  eitand  upon 
the  card»  you  have  in  your  hand,  in  bo|»i-n  lliey  may  jnrovo 
better  than  tlioso  of  your  adversar}-.  ili>nrf,  to  luiko  up 
your  mind,  to  bo  determined.*'  i^cu  tJie  lung  article  in 
Narea'fi  Qlo*.*. 

*  Vnvoy]  •'  Was  a  sort  of  po^ts-ripi,  xent  roith  p<ietical 
compoHitions,  and  Kor\'inft  either  to  rt-rotnuiond  ihom  to  the 
attention  of  Kome  paninilar  |M>rs<m,  or  tti  cnforru  whnt  we 
call  the  moral  of  them."  Tyrwhitt's  Oh.is.  to  Chancer-* 
Cant  Tale*. 

*  amongst  Iruk  heads  of  tecr,  to  xhrw  the.  miirhtinei.s  of  her 
palm]  "  This  alUideA  to  the  cnormoim  Imms  of  tlio  nim>?e- 
deer,  which  are  frequently  found  in  tlie  Ihiss  of  Ireland. 
The  palm  of  the  horn  in  ilie  flat  broatl  part,  from  tvliirh  the 
branches  i«pring.**  MAaorr.  The  old  ed.-*.  are  uniform  In 
reading  **teerj"  which,  «ay«  Theobald,  is  the  Irish  pronun- 
ciation of  "  deer." 

*  a  bell]  *^  A  necessary  appendage  to  tlio  dre^  of  a  fool.** 
Wkbek. 

*  Or  these  red  t'ps,  being  steeped  in  white  trine,  soluble^ 
fViWt  kill  the  iteh  ?]  "So  the  old  mpif* ;  and  allowing 

for  the  granunntical  ernint,  the  «»n:«e  i**  ea-sily  diivoverable. 
Mr.  Mason  pnijKwea  to  read.  — 'Are  these  red  topity  being 
gttep*d  in  white  vine,  soluble.  1 »  lie  t«ke8  no  notice  of  the 
word4  which  foll«»w."  Wkbek.  Compare  Fletcher's  Faith- 
/W  Shepherdess  .- 

"  With  ti|)Otlew  hand  on  spotles*  breaxt 

I  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  re»*t : 

Which  UU  tC  heal  thee,  there  will  bide,"  &c.  p.  964. 


His  blood  should  stir  no  higher ;  but  *tiB  hit 

want 
Of  companv :  I  must  grow  nearer  to  him. 

[Aiide. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless,  ditguiMetL 

E.  Love.  God  save  you  both ! 
Abig.  And  pardon  you,  sir  !  this  is  somewhat 
rude : 
How  came  you  hither  ? 

E,  Ijove.  Why,  through  the  doors;  they  aro 

open. 
Wcl.  What  are  you  ?  and  what  business  have 

pou  here  ? 
E.  Love.  More,  I  believe,  than  you  have. 
Abig.  WTio   would  this   fellow  speak  with  ? 

Art  thou  sober  ? 
E.  Love.  Yes ;  I  come  not  here  to  sleep. 
Wcl.  Prithee,  what  art  thou  ? 
E,  Love.  As  much,  gay  man,  as  thou  art ;  I 

am  a  gentleman. 
Wei.  Art  thou  no  more  ? 
E.  Loce.  Yes,  more  than  thou  dar'st  be,  —  a 

soldier. 
Abig.  Thou  dost  not  come  to  quarrel  ? 
E.  Loce.  No,  not  with  women. 
I  come  to  speak  here  with  a  gentlewoman.* 
Abig.  Why,  I  am  one. 
E.  Loce.  liut  not  with  one  so  gentle. 
Wei.  This  is  a  line  fellow. 
E.  Loce.  Sir,  I  am  not  fine  yet ;  I  am  but  new 
come  over : 
Direct  me  with  your  ticket  to  your  tailor, 
Atid  tluen  I  shall  be  fine,  sir.  —  I-Ady,  if  there  be 
A  better  of  your  sex  within  this  house, 
Say  I  would  see  her. 

Abig.  Why,  am  not  I  good  enough  for  you, 

sir? 
E.  Love.  Your  way,  you'll  be  too  good.   Pray, 
end  my  business.  — 
This  is  another  suitor  :  oh,  frail  woman ! 

[Atide^ 
Wcl.  This  fellow,  with  his  bluntncss,'  hopes 
to  do 
More  than  the  long  suits  of  a  thousand  could  : 
Though   he  be  sour,  he's  quick  i  1  must  not 
trust  him.  [.\»id9. 

Sir,  this  lady  it*  not  to  speak  with  you  j 
She  is  more  serious.     You  smell  as  if 
You  were  new  calk'd  : "  go,  and  be  handsome. 
And  then  you  may  sit  with  her  ®  serving-men. 
E.  h)ce.'  \\\\\\l  are  you,  sir? 
WvL  Guoss  by  my  outside.*^* 
E.  Love.  Then  I  take  you,  sir, 


«  /  come  to  speak  here  trith  a  gentleteoman]  Po  the  three 
eariie.«t  4ro».,  and  fi.lii>  IfiTO.  Other  eda.,  "  /  ame  here  to 
speak  with  a  gentlarumas  : ''  and  *o  the  nnulern  editors. 

'  This  fr How,  with  his  bluntness,  &c.]  The  Kditoni  of  1778 
compare  i^hake«iieare'i)  K^ing  /sear,  act  ii.  kc.  3. ; 
,  "  Tliiw  in  wnie  fellow. 

Who,  having  l)eeii  prai«4M  for  blunfness,"  k.c. 

8  new  e.alk*d]  Welfurd  alludes  to  the  *'  simng  pilrh-per- 
fiime  "  (boc  hi4  fourth  Pttucch  after)  of  the  dinguiMd  L(»v»- 
\csit. 

f  her]  The  EditorH  of  1778  and  Wobtr  chose  to  print, 
with  4to.  ItJT)!,  "the." 

M  Guess  fry  mu  outride]  "  So  the  ArM  Ave  quartoii.  TIm 
Hlxth  preliie*  the  wt»rd  Troth,  to  the  Kpcc-h  ;  and  thi*  varia- 
tion  ha!4  been  fi>llowed  by  all  mibfcquent  editors."  WaeBa. 
Not  by  'J'heobald. 


For  some  new  silken  thing,  wean'd  from  the 

country, 
That  shall,  -when  you  come  to  keep  good  com- 
pany, 
Be  beaten  into  better  manners.  —  Pray, 
Ch>od  proud  gentlewoman,  help  me  to  your  mis- 
tress. 
Abiff.  How  many  lives  hast  thou,  that  thou 

talk'st  thus  rudely  ?  * 
E,  Love.  But  one,  one  ;  I  am  neither  cat  nor 

woman. 
Wei.  And  will  that  one  life,  sir,  maintain  you 
ever 
In  such  bold  saucincss  ? 

E.  Love.  Yes,  amongst  a  nation  of  such  men 
a»  you  are, 
And  be  no  worse  for  wearing.  —  Shall  I  speak 
With  this  lady  ? 

Abitf.  No,  by  my  troth,  shall  you  not. 
E.  Love.  I  must  stay  here,  then. 
Wei.  That  you  shall  not,  neither. 
E.  Love,  (i'ood  lino  thing,  tell  mc  why  ? 
Wtl.  Good  anj^ry  thing,  I'll  tell  you  : 
This  is  no  place  for  such  companions  ;  * 
Such  lousy  gentlemen  shall  find  tlieir  business 
Better  i'  the  suburbs  ;  there  your  strong  pitch- 

j)crfumO|^ 
Mingled  with  lees  of  ale,  shall  reck  in  fashion : 
This  irt  no  Thames- street,  sir. 

Abi)/.  This  gentleman  informs  you  truly  ; 
Prithee,  be  satisfied,  and  seek  the  suburbs  : 
Good  captain,  or  whatever  title  else 
ITie  warlike  ccl-boaU»  havebcstow'd  upon  thee, 
Go  and  reform  thyself ;  prithee,  be  sweeter ; 
And  know  my  lady  speaks  with  no  such  swab- 
bers. 
E.  Love.  You  cannot  talk  me  out  -with  your 
tradition 
Of  wit  you  pick  from  plays ;  go  to,  I  have  found 

ye.  — 
And  for  you,  tender  sir,  whose  gentle  blood  ' 
Huns  in  your  nose,  and  makes  you  snuff  at  all 
But  threc-pil'd  people,*  I  do  let  you  know, 
He  that  begot  your  worship's  satin  suit. 
Can  make  no  men,  sir  :  I  will  sec  this  lady. 
And,  with  the  reverence  of  your  silkenship. 
In  these  old  ornaments. 
WeL  You  will  not,  sure  ? 
E.  Love.  Sure,  sir,  I  sliall. 
Ahig.  You  would  be  beaten  out  r 
E.  Love.  Indeed,  I  would  not ;  or,  if  I  would 
be  beaten, 
Pray,  who  shall  boat  me  r  this  good  gentleman 
Looks  as  he  were  o'  the  peace. 
Wri.  Sir,  you  shidl  sec  that. 
■  Will  you  get  you  out  ? 

E.  Love.  Yes  ;  that,  that  shall  correct 
Your  boy's  tongue.     Dare  you  fight?     I  will 
stay  hero  still. 

[  They  draw  (heir  sicords,  and  fight. 


1  Abi{^  Htno  many  lirrs,  &.C.]  *'TI)e  Editom  of  1778  inve 
Uii«  »pMcli  b>  Woh'.ird,  b  it  tJiem  i"  mt  necuHsity  fur  Hiuii  an 
alteration,  and  the  answer  of  Ixiveless  evidently  pointif  uut 
tiie  imiiniprinty  of  it."    Weuer. 

a  companioiu]  "i.  e.  fcllowj*."    Wkrkr. 

3  Jimd  f^  you,  tender  xiry  whose  gentle  blood]  Ttioobald 
])rinfed,  with  Mio  1679,  "  Jlnd  for  you,  ^r,  whoee  Under 
gentle  blooHJ*^ 

4  Ut.ref-piPdftvpte\  i.  e.  pemons  who  wear  the  Anal  val- 
ret :  nee  uote,  p.  180. 


Abig.  Oh,  their  things  are  out !  —  Help,  help, 
for  God's  sake  !  — 
Madam !  —  Jesus !  they  foin  *  at  one  another  1  — 
Madam  !  why,  who  is  within  there  ^  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady.       * 
Lady.  "Who  breeds  this  rudeness  ^ 
Wei.  This  uncivil  fellow  : 
He  says  he  comes  from  sea ;  where,  I  believe, 
Il'as  purg'd  awav  his  manners. 
Lady.  What  •  of  him  .5» 

Wei.  Why,  he  will  rudely,  without  once  "  God 
bless  you," 
Press  to  your  privacies,  and  no  denial 
Must  stand  betwixt  your  person  and  his  buai- 

ness  : 
I  let  go  his  ill  language. 

Lady.  Sir^  have  you 
Business  with  me  ? 

E.  Love.  Madam,  some  I  have ; 
But  not  so  serious  to  pawn  my  liife  for't. 
If  you  keep  this  quarter,  and  maintain  about  you 
Such  Knights  o'  the  Sun  '  as  this  is,  to  defy 
Men  of  employment  to  you,  you  may  live  ; 
But  in  what  fume  ? 
Jjody.  l*ray,  stay,  sir :  who  has  "WTong'd  you  ? 
E.  Love.  Wrong  me  he  cannot,  though  unciv- 
illy 
He  flung  Ills  wild  words  at  me  :  but  to  you, 
I  think,  he  did  no  honour,  to  deny 
The  haste  I  come  withal  a  passage  to  you, 
Though  I  seem  coarse. 
Lady.  Excuse  me,  gentle  sir ;  'twas  from  my 
knowledge,* 
And   shall  have  no  protection.  —  And  to  you, 

sir, — 
You  have  shcw'd  more  heat  than  wit,  and  from 

yourself 
Have  borrow'd  power  I  never  gave  you  here. 
To  do  those  vild  •  unmanly  things.     My  house 
Is  no  blind  street  to  swagger  in;  and  my  fa- 
vours 
Not  doting  yet  on  your  unknoiii'n  deserts 
So  far,  that  I  should  make  you  ma.stcr  of  my 

business : 
My  credit  yet  stands  fairer  with  tlie  people 
Than  to  be  tried  with  swords;  and  they  that 

come 
To  do  mc  service  '°  must  not  think  to  win  mc 
With  hazard  of  a  murder  :  if  your  love 
C'onsist  in  fury,  carry  it  to  the  camp, 
And  there,  in  honour  of  some  common  mistress. 
Shorten  your  youth.     I  pray,  be    better  tem- 
per* d  ;  * 
And  give  me  leave  a  while,  sir. 

Wei.  You  must  have  it.  [Exit. 

Lady.  Now,  sir,  your  business  ? 
E.  Love.  First,  I  thank  you  for  schooling  this 
young  fellow. 
Whom  his  own  follies,  which  he's  prone  enough 


5  foin]  i.  e.  thrust. 

«  What]  8i>  iho  two  earliest  4to8.    Other  ed«.  '^Wliy, 
vhat :  ■*  and  so  the  modern  editors. 

'  Kniffht*  o'  tki'.  Sua]  t^eo  note,  p.  190. 

B  from  my  kHoalrdse]  "  i.  e.  out  of  iny  knowledge,  un- 
known to  me."    Wi-HKB. 

9  vtld]  i.  e.  vilr  :  M>e  note,  p.  201.  —  So  all  the  4toa.,  es< 
cept  the  first,  whirh  hai>  (by  a  comiiKm  mi«print)  **  wilde. 
Folio  IG79  '*  vile  ;  '*  and  so  tlie  naodem  editors. 

^  to  do  me  Mtrvieo]  Viz.  «•  lovan :  aee  note,  p.  IflB. 
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THE  SCORNFUL  LADY. 


[act  nx. 


Daily  to  fall  into,  if  you  but  frown, 
Shall  level  him  a  way  to  his  repentance. 
Next,  I  should  rail  at  you  ;  but  you  aro  a  wo- 
man, 
And  anger's  lost  upon  you. 

Uidy.  Why  at  me,  sir  ? 
I  never  did  you  wrong  ;  for,  to  my  knowledge, 
This  iH  the  first  si^^ht  of  you. 

E.  L>pfi.  You  have  done  that, 
I  must  confess,  I  have  the  least  curse  in, 
Because  the  least  acquaintance  :  but  there  be 
(II'  there  be  honour  in  the  minds  of  men) 
Thousands,  when  they  shall  know  what  I  de- 
liver, 
(As   all   ^rood  men  must  share  in't,)   will   to 

shame 
Blast  your  black  memory. 
Ladij.  How  is  this,  good  sir  ? 
E.  Ijoff,  'Tis  that,  that  if  you  have  a  soul,  will 
choke  it : 
You've  kiird  a  gentleman. 
Lofii/.  I  kill'd  a  gentleman  ! 
E.  Lovfi.  You,  and  your  cruelty,  have  kill'd 
liim,  woman  ! 
And  such  a  man  (let  me  be  angry  in't) 
Whose  least  worth  weigh' d  above  all  women's 

virtues 
That  are  ;  I  spare  you  all  to  come  too :  guess 
him  now. 
Did  I/.  I  am  so  innocent,  I  cannot,  sir. 
E.  Lovo  llepent,  you  mean.     You  are  a  per- 
fect woman. 
And,  as  the  first  was,  made  for  man's  undoing. 
L(tdy.  Sir,  you  have  missed  your  way ;  I  am 

not  she. 
E,  Lfwe.  Would  he  had  miss'd  his  way  too, 
though  he  had  wander'd 
Farther  than  women  are  ill-spoken  of, 
So  ho  had  miss'd  this  misery,  —  you,  lady  I  ^ 
Lady,  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? 
E,  Ix)re.  Well  enough,  I  hope, 
While  I   can   keep  myself  from  such   temp- 
tations.* 
Lady,  Pray,  leap   into  this  matter ;  whither 

would  you } 
E,  Love.  You  had  a  servant,  that  your  peev- 
ishness 
Enjoin'd  to  travel. 

Lady.  Such  a  one  I  have  still. 
And  should  be  grieved  it  were  otherwise. 
E.    Loce.    Then  have  your  asking,   and  be 
griev'd ;  he's  dead  ! 
How  you  will  answer  for  his  worth  I  know  not ; 
But  thi/l  am  sure,  either  he,  or  you,  or  both, 
Were  stark  mad,  else  he  might  have  liv'd  to 

have  given 
A  stronger  testimony  to  the  world 
Of  wliat  he  might  have  been.    He  was  a  man 
1  knew  hut  in  his  evening  ;  ten  suns  after, 
Forc'd  by  a  tyrant  storm,  our  beaten  bark 
Bulg'd  under  us  :  in  which  sad  parting  blow 
He  call'd  upon  his  saint,  but  not  for  life, 

»  Sohf  had  mUi^d  this  mittery,  —  you,  lady]  The  modem 
eaiktfi*,  htranRely  iiiiminderatandiiig  the  line,  print  it  thiu  ; 
"  So  Me  had  miM*d  tkU  misery.     You,  lady  —  » 

*  from  suth  temptations]  "So  the  I  wo  lir«f  quarto*:  the 
Bujweqiieiit  editiuni*  reMd,  'out  from  Umptatians,'  [whicJj 
TJeolwld  and  the  Editon  of  1778  gave]."  Wkbki.  borne 
of  Um  Aum,  dated  1051  have  "  out/^imi  lemputKiii." 


On  you,  unhappy  woman ;  and,  whilst  all 
Sought  to  preserve  their  souls,  he  desperately 
Embrac'd  a  wave,  crying  to  all  that  saw  it, 
**  If  any  live,  go  to  my  Fate,  that  forc'd  me 
To  this  untimely  end,  and  make  her  happy." 
His  name  was  Loveless ;  and  I  scap'd  the  storm ; 
And  now  you  have  my  business. 

Lady.  'Tis  too  much. 
Would  I  had  been  that  storm  !  he  had  not  per- 
ish'd. 
If  you'll  rail  now,  I  will  forgive  you,  sir  ; 
Or  if  you'll  call  in  more,  if  any  more 
Come  from  this  '  ruin,  I  shall  justly  suffer 
What  they  can  say :  I  do  confess  myself 
A  guilty  cause  in  this.     1  would  say  more. 
But  grief  is  grown  too  great  to  be  deliver' d.* 
E.  Lore.  I  like  this  well :   these  women  are 

strange  things. [Atide. 

*Tis  somewhat  of  the  latest  now  to  weep  ; 
You  should  have  wept  when  he  was  going  from 

you, 
And  chain'd  him  with  those  tears  at  home. 
Lady.  Would  you  had  told  me  then  so  !  these 
two  arms 
Had  been  his  sea. 
E,  Love.  Trust  me,  you  move  me  much  :  but, 
say  he  liv'd, 
These  were  forgotten  things  agaifi. 

Lady.  Ay,  say  you  so  r 
Sure,  I  .should  know  that  voice  :  this  is  knavery ; 
I'll  fit  you  for  it.  [Aside,]  —  Where  he  living, 

sir, 
I  would  persuade  you  to  be  charitable. 
Ay,  and  confess  we  are  not  all  so  ill 
As  your  opinion  holds  us.     Oh,  my  friend, 
AVhat  penance  shall  I  pull  upon  my  fault, 
Upon  my  most  unworthy  sell*  for  this  ■ 

E.  Love.  Leave  to  love  others  ;   'twas  some 
jealousy 
That  turn'd  him  desperate. 

Lady.  I'll  be  with  you  straight : 
Are  you  A\Tung  there  r  {Aside, 

E.  Loce.  This  works  amain  upon  her.     [..i^tVid. 
Lady.  I  do  confess  there  is  a  gentleman 
Has  borne  me  long  good  will. 

E.  Ijjve.  I  do  not  like  that.  [Aside, 

Lady.  And  vow'd  a  thousand  services  to  me  ; 
To  me,  regardless  of  him :  but  since  fate. 
That  no  power  can  withstand,  has  taken  from 

me 
My  first  and  best  love,  and  to  weep  away 
My  youth  is  a  mere  folly,  I  will  shew  you 
What  I  determine,  sir  ;  you  shall  know  all. 
Call  Master  Welford,  there  \  [To  a  servant  toith" 

in.]  —  That  gentleman 
I  mean  to  make  the  model  of  my  fortunes,  , 

And  in  his  chaste  embraces  keep  alive 
The  memory  of  my  lost  lovely  Loveless : 
He  is  somewhat  like  him  too. 
E,  Love.  Then  you  can  love  ? 
Lady.  Yes,  certain,*  sir  : 


3  this]  8o  the  three  carlieit  4tof.  and  folio  1679.    Other 
eda.  "  his  ;  "  and  m  the  modem  editors. 

*  But  ffrief  is  groien  too  great  to  be  ddirer'd.] 
"  Curo"  Irrrtf  loqtiunturf  ingentt*  ttupent  [Soneca,  .Blffel. 
607].'*     Theobald. 

&  ecrtaia\  Stt  the  two  earliest  4  toa.  Other  eda.  "  ceciain- 
ly  ;  ***  and  so  the  modem  editors. 
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Though  it  please  you  to  think  me  hard  and 

cruel, 
I  hope  I  shall  persuade  you  otherwise. 
E,  Loce.  I  haye  made  myself  a  tine  fool. 

[Aside, 
Be-enter  Welpord. 
WeU  Would  you  have  spoke  *  with  me,  mad- 
am ? 
Lctdy,  Yes,  Master  Welford ;  and  I  ask  your 
pardon, 
Before  this  gentleman,  for  being  froward : 
This  kiss,  and  henceforth  more  affection. 

[KUsea  Welpord. 
E.  Lovd.  So  ;  it  is  better  I  were  drown' d  in- 
deed. [Aaifie. 
Wcl.  This  is  a  sudden  passion  ;  *  God  hold  it ! 
This  fellow,  out  of  his  fear,  sure,  has 
Persuaded  her  :  I'll  give  him  a  new  suit  on't. 

{Aside, 
.   et  me 
jiray  you  [A^mm^^Velfohd  again. 

To  wait  me  in  the  gallery. 

Wei.  I  am  in  another  world!  [Aside. 

Madam,  where  you  please.  [Exit, 

E.  J^ve,  I  >\'ill  to  Hca, 
And't  shall  go  hard  but  PU  be  drown'd  indeed. 

[Aside. 
Lady,  Now,  sir,  you  see  I  am  no  such  hard 
creature' 
But  time  may  win  me. 

E.  Ijove.  You  have  forgot  your  lost  love  ? 
iMdy,    Alas,  sir,  what  would  you  have  me 
do? 
I  cannot  call  him  back  again  with  sorrow  : 
I'll  love  this  man  as  dearly ;  and,  beshrow  *  me, 
I'll  keep  him  far  enough  from  sea.    And  'twas 

told  me. 
Now  I  remember  me,  by  an  old  wise  woman. 
That  my  first  love  should  be  drown'd ;  and  see, 
'tis  come  about. 
E*  Loce,  I  would  she  had  told  you  your  sec- 
ond should  be  hang'd  too, 
And  let  that  come  about !  [Aside,]  —  But  this  is 
very  strange. 
I^dy,  Faith,  sir,  consider  all,  and  then  I  know 
You'll  bo  of  my  mind :  if  weeping  would  re- 
deem him, 
I  would  weep  still. 

E,  Lo^,  But,  say,  that  I  were  Loveless, 
And  scap'd  the  storm ;  how  would  you  answer 
this  ? 
Lady,  Why,  for  that  gentleman  I  would  leave 
all 
The  world. 
E  Love,  This  young  thing  too  r 
Lady,  That  *  young  thing  too. 


1  spoke]  So  the  fbitr  earliwt  4t08.  and  folio  1679.  Other 
od;!.  *'  Hpoken  ;"  and  bo  the  modem  editon,  Theobald  ex- 
ccptc  I. 

s  Thui  i$  a  tuddtm  patswtj  &c]  I  think  it  right  to  notice 
that  such  iB  the  metrical  arrangement  of  this  epeech  in 
every  one  of  the  old  eda. 


3  hard  crMtKrel  So  the  three  earliest  4toe.  and  folio  1679. 
Othor  ed«.,  (*  Aord  - 

177a 


I  hearted  cre4Uur§ ;  >*  and  to  the  Editon  uf 


4  hetkrow]  The  Editon  of  1776  and  Weber  print  "  be- 
■hrewr."  In  thii  speech  Theobald  made  hie  usual  unau- 
thuri>ed  alteralkMM. 

6  That]  The  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber  give,  with  4to. 
1651, "  l^it.»» 


Or  any  young  thing  else :  why,  I  would  lose  my 
state.* 
E,  Love,  ^^^y,  then,  he  lives  still ;  I  am  he, 
your  Loveless.       [Throws  off  his  disguise. 
Lady,  Alas,  I  knew  it,  sir,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose 
Prepar'd  this  pageant !      Get    you    to    your 

task, 
And  leave  these  players'  tricks,  or  I  shall  leave 

you; 
Indeed,  I  shall.    Travel,  or  know  me  not. 
E.  Love,  Will  you  then  marry  ? 
Lady.  1  will  not  promise :  take  your  choice. 

Farewell. 
E.  Love.  There  is  no  other  purgatory  but  a 
woman. 
I  must  do  something.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Re-enter  Welfobd. 

Wei,  Mistress,  I  am  bold. 

Lady.  You  are,  indeed. 

Wtl.  You  have'  so  oveijoy'd  me,  lady  ! 

Lady.  Take  heed,  you  surfeit  not ;  pray,  fast 
and  welcome. 

Wei,  By  this  light,  you  love  me  extremely. 

Lady.  By  this,  and  to  morrow's  light,  I  care 
not  for  you. 

Wei.  Come,  come,  you  cannot  hide  it. 

Lady.  Indeed  I  can,  where  you  shall  never 
find  it. 

Wei.  I  like  this  mirth  well,  lady. 

Lady.  You  shall  have  more  on't. 

Wei.  I  must  kiss  you. 

Lady.  No,  sir. 

Wei.  Indeed,  I  must. 

Lady.  What  must  be,  must  be.     [He  kisses 
her.]     I  will  take  my  leave  : 
You  have  your  parting  blow.    I  pray,  commend 

me 
To  those  few  friends  you  have,  that  sent  you 

hither, 
And  tell  them,  when  you  travel  next,  'twere  fit 
You  brought  less  bravery  with  you  and  more 

wit ; 
You'll  never  get  a  wife  else. 

Wei.  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  faith.  Will  you  eat,  sir.'  your 
horses  will  be  ready  straight :  you  shall  have  a 
napkin  laid  in  the  buttery  for  you. 

Wei.  Do  not  you  love  me,  then  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  for  that  face. 

Wei.  It  is  a  good  one,  lady. 

Lady,  Yes,  if  it  were  not  warpt ;  the  fixe  in 
time  may  mend  it. 

Wei,  Methinks,  yours  is  none  of  the  best,  lady. 

Lady,  No,  by  my  troth,  sir ;  yet  o'  my  con- 
science, you  could  **  make  shift  with  it. 

Wei.  Come,  pray,  no  more  of  this. 

Lady,  I  will  not :  fiEure  you  well.  —  Ho  I  who'a 
within  there .'  Bring  out  the  gentleman's  hones ; 
he's  in  haste ;  and  set  some  cold  meat  on  the 
table. 

Wei,  1  have  too  much  of  that,  I  thank  you, 


8  atatf]  i.  e.  esUtew 

7  have]  This  word,  found  ooly  in  the  Int  4ta,  is  omitttd 
by  Theobald  and  the  Editon  of  177a 

8  eonld]  So  the  fint  4to.   Other  eds.  "  would  ;*>  tad  m  • 
the  modem  editore. 
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lady:  take  your*  chamber  when  you  please, 
there  goes  a  black  one  with  you,  lady. 

Lady.  Farewell,  young  man.  [Exit, 

WeL  You  have  made  me  one*  Farewell; 
and  may  the  curse  of  a  great  house  fall  upon 
thee,  —  I  mean,  the  butler  !  The  devil  and  all 
his  works  are  in  these  women.  Would  all  of 
my  sex  were  of  my  mind  !  I  would  make  'cm  a 
new  Lent,  and  a  long  one,  that  flesh  might  be 
in  more  reverence  with  them. 

Re-enter  Abigail. 

Abig,  I  am  sorry,  Master  Welford 

Wei.  So  am  I,  that  you  are  hero. 

Abiff.  How  does  my  lady  use  you } 

1K<?/.  As  I  would  use  you,  scurvily. 

Abiff.  I  should  have  been  more  kind,  sir. 

Wei.  I  should  have  been  undone  then.    Pray, 
leave  me. 
And  look  to  your  sweet-meats.    Hark,  your 
lady  calls. 

Abiff.  Sir,  I  shall  borrow  so  much  time,  with- 
out offending.' 

Wei.  You're  nothing  but  offence ;  for  God's 
love,  leave  me. 

Abiff.  'Tis  strange,  my  lady  should  be  such  a 
tyrant. 

Weh  To  send  you  to  me.    Pray,  go  stitch ; 
good,  do : 
You  are  more  trouble  to  me  than  a  term. 

Abiff.  I  do  not  know  how  my  good  will,  if  I 
said  love  I  lied  not,  should  any  way  *  deserve 
this. 

Wei,  A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  ways. 
Sweet  creature,  let  me  depart  in  peace. 

Abiff.  What  creature,  sir  }  I  hope  I   am  a 
woman. 

Wei.  A  hundred,  I  think,  by  your  noise. 

Abiff,  Since  you  are  angry,  sir,  I  am  bold  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  woman,  and  a  rib 

Wei.  Of  a  roasted  horse. 

Abiff,  Conster  ^  me  that. 

Wei.  A  dog  can  do  it  better.  Farewell, 
Countess  ;  •  and  commend  me  to  your  lady ;  tell 
her  she's  proud  and  scurvy :  and  so  I  commit 
you  botli  to  your  tempter. 

Abiff.  Sweet  Master  Welford  ! 

Wei.  Avoid,  old  Satan  as  !  Go  daub  your  ruins ; 
Your  face  looks  fouler  than  a  storm  : 
The  footman  stays  you  '  in  the  lobby,  lady. 

Abiff.  If  you  were  a  gentleman,  I  should 
know  it  by  your  gentle  conditions."  Arc  these 
fit  words  to  give  a  gentlewoman } 


1  take  your]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
•*  take  to  your.^" 

s  You  have  made  rne  one]  L  e.  You  have  made  ine  a 
young  man, —  a  dupe,  a  gull. 

*  offending]  80  the  two  earliest  4tnfl.  Other  eds.  "  of- 
fence;"  and  so  the  modem  editoiK,  Weber  excepted. 

*  ipoyl  The  modem  editors  priut  "  ways." 

»  Congtt^r]  Here  (as  elsewhere,  we  note,  p.  167)  the  mod- 
era  editors  print  **  Cunatrue  ; "  but  that  the  alteratitm  is  im- 
proper might  be  shown  by  many  passages  of  our  early 
writerw. 

*  Fareteell,  Counter]  "  This  is  not  complimental,  but  sar- 
castirally  sjioken.  In  a  pack  of  hound:*,  an  old  staunch 
hunting-bitch  is  often  called  DucArw,  Counte^j  Beauty, 
&c.*'  Theobald.  But,  surely,  the  "old  hunting-bitch*' 
must  have  been  tint  named  when  she  was  young. 

T  stays  pou]  Theobald  gave,  with  fr^lio  1679,  **  otay*  for 

f  emditiffns]  L  e.  qualities,  dispoeitiona,  habiti. 


Wei.  As  fit  as  they  were  made  for  you.  — 
Sirrah,  my  horses  !  —  Farewell,  old  adage  ! 
Keep  your  nose  warm ;  the  rheum  will  make  it 

horn  else.  [Exit, 

Abiff.  The  blessings  of  a  prodigal  young  heir 

Be  thy  companions,  Welford  I  Marr)',  come  up, 

my  gentleman, 
Are  your  gums  grown  so  tender  they  cannot 

biter 
A  skittish  filly  will  be  your  fortune,  Welford, 
And  fair  enough  for  such  a  pack-saddle  : 
And  I  doubt  not,  if  my  aim  hold. 
To  see  her  made  to  ambl6  to  your  hand.     [Exit. 

SCENE  n.  —  A  Room  in  the  Houte  of  the  El- 
der Loveless. 

Enter  Youno  Loveless,  Captain,  Poet,  More- 
cuAFT,  Widow,  and  Savil. 

Capt.  Save   thy  brave  shoulder,  my  young 
puissant  knight ! 
And  may  thy  "  back-sword  bite  them  to  the  bone 
That  love  thee  not  I     Thou  art  an  errant  man  ;" 
Go  on ;  the  circumcis'd  shall  fall  by  thee  : 
Let  land  and  labour  fill  the  man  that  tills ; 
Thy  sword  must  be  thy  plough;  and  Jove  it 

speed ! 
Mecca  shall  sweat,  and  Mahomet  shall  fall, 
And  thy  dear  name  fill  up  his  monument. 
Y,  Low.  It  shall,  Captain ;   I  mean  to  be  a 

worthy. 
Capt,  One  worthy  is  too  little  ;  thou  shalt  be 

all. 
More.  Captain,  I  shall  deserve  some  of  your 

love  too. 
Capt.  Thou  fihalt  have  heart  and  hand  too, 
noble  Morecraft, 
If  thou  wilt  lend  me  money. 
I  am  a  man  of  garrison ;  be  rul'd, 
And  open  to  me  those  infernal  gates. 
Whence  none  of  thy  evil  angels  "  pass  again. 
And  I  will  style  thee  noble,  nay,  Don  Diego  ; 
I'll  woo  thy  infanta  for  thee,  and  my  knight 
Shall  feast  her  with  high  meats,  and  make  her 
apt. 
More.  Pardon  me.  Captain,  you're  beside  my 

meaning. 
Y.  Love.  No,  Master  Morecraft,  'tis  the  Cap- 
tain's meaning, 
I  should  prepare  her  for  you, 

Capt.  Or  provoke  her.  — 
Speak,  my  modem  '*  man  ;  I  say,  provoke  her. 
Poet.  Captain,  I  say  so  too ;  or  stir  her  to  it : 
So  say  the  critics. 

Y.  Love.  But  howsoever  you  expound  it,  sir. 
She's  very  welcome ;  and  this  shall  serve  for 

witness 

And,  widow,  since  you're  come  so  happily, 

[Aw«M  Wid. 


B  thy]  Tlie  Editors  of  1778  print  "  my.»» 

10  an  errant  man]  "  i.  e.  a  knight-errant ;  one  fit  to  go  on 
the  holy  waw,"  &.c.    Theobald. 

u  evil  an^rels]  "  Bad  money.  An  angel  was  a  gold  com, 
worth  about  nine  [teni  sliillingit."  Wkmcr,  —  who  misun- 
derstands tlio  Ciptain*M  pun.  The  "  angels  "  or  Jdorecrait 
were  "evil  ;'*  hut  had  they  been  bad  (i.  e.  counterfeit),  tbe 
Captain  would  have  felt  no  deaife  to  bomnr  tbMn 

u  modern]  See  note,  p.  243. 
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You  Bhall  delif  or  up  the  keys,  and  free 
Possession  of  thir»  house,  whilst  *  I  stand  by 
To  ratify. 

Wi(L  I  had  rather  give  it  back  again,  believe 
me; 
'Ti*  a  misery  to  say,  you  had  it.    Take  heed. 
Y.  Love,  'lis  past  that,   widow.      Come,  sit 
down.  —  Some  wine  there  !  — 
There  is  a  scurvy  banquet,  if  we  had  it.  — 
All  this  fair  house  is  yours,  sir.'  [To  Mo&b- 
CRAFT.]  —  Savil ! 
Ssr.  Yes,  sir. 
y.  Lote,.Iiie  your  keys  ready  ?  I  must  ease 

your  burden. 
Sav,  I  am  ready,  sir,  to  be  undone,  when  you 
Shall  call  me  to't. 

F.  Love»  Come,  come,  thou  shalt  live  better. 
Sav,  I  shall  have  less  to  do,  that's  all : 
There's  half-a-dozcn  of  my  friends  i'  the  fields. 
Sunning  against  a  bonk,  with  half  a  breech 
Among  'em  ;  I  shall  be  with  *em  shortly.  — 
The  care  and  continual  vexation 
Of  being  rich,  eat  up  this  rascal ! 
What  shall  become  of  my  poor  family  ? 
Xhey  ore  no  sheep,  and  they  must'  keep  them- 
selves. [Aside. 
Y.  Love,  Drink,  Master  Morecraft.    Pray,  bo 
merry  all. 
Nay,  an  you  will  not  drink,  there's  no  society. 
Captain,  speak  loud,  and  drink.  —  Widow,  a 
word.                          [Retires  with  Widow. 
Capt.  Expound  her  throughly,*  knight.  — 
Here,  god  o'  gold,  here's  to  thy  fair  possessions  ! 
Be  a  baron,  and  a  bold  one ; 
Leave  off  your  tickling  of  young  heirs  like 

trouta, 
And  let  thy  chimneys  smoke ;  feed  men  of  war ; 
Live,  and.  be  honest,  and  be  sav^d  yet. 
More.  I  thank  you,  worthy  Captain,  for  your 
counsel. 
You  keep  your  chimneys  smoking  there,  your 

nostrils ; 
And,  when  you  can,  you  feed  a  man  of  war  : 
This  makes  you  not  a  baron,  but  a  bare  one ; 
And  how  or  when  you  shall  be  sav^d,  let 
The  clerk  o'  the  company  you  have  commanded 
Have  a  just  care  of. 

Poet,  The  man  is  much  ^  mov'd.     Be  not  an- 
gry, sir ; 
But,  as  the  poet  sings,°  let  your  displeasure 
Be  a  short  fur)-,  and  go  out.    You  have  spoke 

home. 
And  bitterly  to  him,^  sir.  —  Captain,  take  truce ; 
The  miser  is  a  tart  and  a  witty  whoreson. 


1  %tkiUi'\  Altered  by  the  modem  editors  to  "  while." 
s  JIU  thu  fair  house  in  yours,  gir]  The  4to  of  1651  alone 
haji  "  Mr.  Morecraft,  all  tku  /aire  kouge  is  fours^  sir;"  a 
reading  adopted  by  the  Editors  of  1778,  and  even  by  We- 
ber, who  han  more  than  once  mentioned  the  worthletw- 
ne»  of  that  4ta 

3  and  they  must]  So  all  the  old  eds.,  except  4to.  1651. 

which  hafl  **  and  yet  they  must"    The  Editon  of  1778  and 

Weber  print  "  yet  they  muet,^* 

*  throughtf]  Theobald  and  Weber  print  "  thoroughly." 

^  if  muck]  The  two  earliest  4tos.  have  "  is  wtuek  is 

j        much.*' 

'  *  tu  tk€  poet  siMfs,  ice]  "  The  poet,  alluded  to  here,  ia 

Horace : 

Ira  Airor  brevis  est."    Theobald. 

»  kim]  MnwaH  conrecticm,  which  Weber  adopted,  and 

which  seema  to  be  necessary.    Old  eds.  "me;"  so  Theo- 


Capi,  Poet,  you  fidgn,  perdie:*  the  wit  of 
this  man 
Lies  in  his  fingers'  ends ;  he  must  tell '  all ; 
fiiB  tongue  fiOs  but  ^^  his  mouth  like  a  neat's 

tongue. 
And  only  serves  to  lick  his  hungry  chaps 
After  a  purchase :  his  brains  and  brimstone  are 

The  devil's  diet "  to  a  fat  usurer's  head. 

To  her,  knight,  to  her !  clap  her  aboard,  and 

stow  her.  — 
Where's  the  brave  steward  ? 

Sav,  Here's  your  poor  friend  and  Savil,'*  sir. 

Capt.  Away,  thou'rt  rich  in  ornaments  of 
nature :  ** 
First,  in  thy  face ;  thou  hast  a  serious  face, 
A  betting,  bargaining, 'and  saving  face, 
A  rich  face,  —  pawn  it  to  the  usurer,  — 
A  face  to  kindle  the  compassion 
Of  the  most  ignorant  and  frozen  justice. 

Sav,  'Tis  such,  I  dare  not  shew  it  shortly,  sir. 

Capt,  Be  blithe  and  bonny,  steward.  —  Mas- 
ter Morecraft, 
Drink  to  this  man  of  reckoning. 

More,  Jdrinks.]  Here's  e'en  to  him. 

Sav.   The  devil  guide  it  downwsrd !    would 
there  were  in't 
An  acre  of  the  great  broom-field  he  bought. 
To  sweep  your  dirty  conscience,  or  to  cboke  you  I 
'Tis  all  one  to  me,  usurer.  [Aside, 

Y,  Love,  [to  Widow.]  Consider  what  1  told 
you ;  you  are  young. 
Unapt  for  worldly  business.    Is  it  fit. 
One  of  such  tenderness,  so  delicate. 
So  contrary  to  things  of  care,  should  stir. 
And  break  her  better  meditations. 
In  the  bare  brokage  of  a  brace  of  angels }  '^ 
Or  a  new  kirtle,  though  it  be  of  satin .' 
Eat  by  the  hope  of  forfeits,*^  and  lie  down 
Only  in  expectation  of  a  morrow, 
That  may  undo  some  easy-hearted  fool. 
Or  reach  a  widow's  cxirses  ?  let  out  money. 
Whose  use  returns  the  principal  ?  and  get, 
Out  of  these  troubles,  a  consuming  heir ; 


bald  ;  ro  too  the  Editors  of  1778,  who  observe,  **  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  one  speech  was  intended  for 
throe,  and  that  the  Captain  should  have  the  words  *  Tou 
have  spoke  home,  and  bittoriy  to  me,  sir.'  Mr.  Seward 
[Postscript  to  vol.  i.  ed.  1750]  would  read  *  Jt»d  bitterly  too, 
miser.' " 

8  perdie]  i.  e.  par  dieu,  verily. 

B  tell]  i.  e.  count ;  reckon. 

10  but]  So  the  two  earliest  4to8.  Omitted  in  other  eds. ; 
and  by  the  modem  editors. 

n  diet]  "  Means  here  sauce."    Mason. 

"  friend  and  SavU]  Seward  (Postscript  to  voL  i.  ed.  1750) 
proposed  to  read  *^  friend  and  servant,  Saril ; "  which  was 
adopted  by  tlie  Editors  of  1778. 

M  ornaments  of  nature]  "  This  is  the  oriftinal  text  in  all  the 
old  editions,  except  the  quarto  of  1651,  which  is  of  no  au- 
thorit  y  whatever.  That  quarto  reads,  *  tenements  nfuaturt ; " 
and  in  the  sixth  line  after  this,  *  *THs  suck  I  sliall  not  dmrt  to 
skew  it  skorttuy  sir.*  In  both  instances  the  modem  editon 
have  adopted  these  rcadinRs."  Wbbkb, — who,  as  onial, 
is  not  quite  accurate  ;  for  Theobald  printed  "  omamenta." 

14  anfrels]  See  note,  p.  434. 

^iforfatjf]  Old  eds.  "suriets"and  "surteita;"  aod  so 
Theobald  and  the  Editors  of  1778 :  "  though  aome  meaniiig 
may  be  extracted  from  it.  the  alteration  in  the  text,  which  ia 
proposed  by  Mr  Mxnon  m  his  Commentaries,  givea  a  mors 
plain  sense.  An  accidental  substitution  of  the  Rmg/lbr  the 
/,  easily  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  the  variatioii 
was  produced."  Wxaxa.  A  passage  in  act  iv.  ac  L, 
**  But  Time,  that  like  a  surfeit  teSjs  our  yoatb,**  cannot  b» 
adduced  in  defence  of  the  old  reading. 
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For  such  a  one  must  follow  necessarily  ? 
You  shall  die  hated,  if  not  old  and  miserable ; 
And  that  possess' d  wealth,  that  you  got  with 

pining, 
Live  to  see  tumbled  to  another's  hands, 
That  is  no  more  a-kin  to  you  than  you 
To  his  cozenage. 

Wi(L  Sir,  you  speak  well :  would  God,  that 
charity 
Had  first  begun  here ! 

Y,  Love.  'Tis  yet  time.  —  Be  merry  ! 
Mothinks,  you  want  wine  there ;  there's  more  i' 

the  house. 
Captain,  where  rests  the  health } 

Capt,  It  shall  go  round,  boy. 

F.  Love,   {to  Widow.]* Say,  you  can*  suffer 
this,  because  the  end 
Points  at  much  profit,  —  can  you  so  far  bow 
Below  your  blood,  below  your  too-much  beauty, 
To  be  a  partner  of  this  fellow's  bed, 
And  lie  with  his  diseases  ?   If  you  can, 
I  will  not  press  you  further.    Yet  look  upon 

him : 
There's  nothing  in  that  hide-bound  usurer, 
That  man  of  mat,  that  oll-docay'd,  but  aches, 
For  you  to  love,  unless  his  perish'd  lungs, 
His  dry  cough,  or  his  scurvy ;  this  is  truth. 
And  BO  far  I  dare  speak  it :  '  he  has  yet, 
Past  cure  of  physic,  spaw,  or  any  diet, 
A  primitive  pox  in  his  bones ;  and,  o'  my  knowl- 
edge. 
He  has  boon  ten  times  rowell'd ;  *  —  you  may 

love  him ;  — 
He  had  a  bastard,  his  own  toward  issue, 
AVhipp'd  and  then  cropp'd. 
For  Miishing  out  the  roses  in  three  farthings. 
To  miiko  'em  pence. 

Wid.  I  do  not  like  these  morals. 

r.  Lwe.  You  must  not  like  him,  then. 

Entfr  Bldbh  liov bless. 
A\  Ijovt.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 
Y.  Love,  By  my  troth,  nir,  you  are  welcome ; 
welcome,  faith. 
Lord,  what  n  stranger  you  are  grown !    Pray, 

know 
lliis  gontlowonmn ;  and,  if  you  please,  these 

fHends  here. 
We  are  merry  ;  you  see  the  worst  on's : 
Your  house  has  been  kept  warm,  sir. 

K»  Ijove,  I  am  glad 
To  hoar  it,  brother;  prav  God,  you  are  wise 
too!* 
Y.  Love,  Pray,  Master  Morocraft,  know  my 
elder  brother ;  — 
And,  Captain,  do  your  compliment.  —  Sa'x'il, 


1  ypM  ran]  .Mteml  by  the  Kdilor*  of  17TH  to  "ntn  yi>Kf " 
anil  Ml  \\>b«>r. 

"  »lj  Old  ciIm.  "yet  ;**  wliJch  Thrtthald  jtave.    The  emv 
miift  be  Attributed  tii  the  oriKinal  ctini|MwiUir,  who  either 
I        inlMoiilc  »•  yt "  fur  *»  vet,"  »ir  caujrht  the  latter  word  from 
I        what  immediately  foU'ow*. 

'  rvttHVd]  "  'n>  rowel!  it  whnt  in  modem  surgery   i« 
railed  to  apply  a  Hetou.*'    WKnm. 

♦  Yfiur  hoMtf  has  bttm  ktpt  »arm^  Mr. 

E.  Love.  lamgUd 
To  k$ar  il,  *rot*er  >  ^ my  God^  ypn  nrf  imm  foe]  **  Thbi 
would  be  a  very  odd  reply,  did  it  liot  de|)end  on  a  proverbial 
expreeilon,   *]r    you    are  rixr,    keep   ytHimelf  wctm.**' 
Thsosald,  —  who,  in  illuntnition,  cites  two  passaiee  frmn 


I  dare  swear,  is  glad  at  heart  to  see  you. 
Lord,  we  heard,  sir,  you  were  drown'd  at  sea, 
And  see  how  luckily  things  come  about ! 
More,  lliis  money  must  be  paid  again,*  nr. 
Y,  Love.  No,  sir  ; 
Pray,  keep  the  sale ;  'twill  make  good  tailor'a 

measures : 
I  am  well,  I  thank  you. 

IVid.  By  my  troth,  the  gentleman 
Has  stew'd  him  in  his  own  sauce  ;  I  shall  love 
him  for't.  [Aeide. 

Sav,  1  know  not  where  I  am,  I  am  so  glad ! 
Your  worship  is  the  welcom'st  man  alive  : 
Upon  my  knees  I  bid  you  welcome  home. 
Here  has  been  such  a  hurry,  such  a  din. 
Such  dismal  drinking,  swearing,  and  whoring, 
'T  has  almost  made  me  mad  : 
We  have  all^  liv'd  in  a  continual  TumbaU- 

street.'' 
Sir,  bleat  be  heaven,  that  sent  you  safe  again ! 
Now  shall  I  eat,  and  go  to  bed  again. 
E.  Love.  Brother,  dismiss  these  people. 
Y.  Ij>ve,  Captain,  begone  a  while ; 
Meet  me  at  my  old  rendezvous  in  the  evening ; 
Take  your  small  poet  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Captain  and  Poet; 
Master  Morecraft, 
You  were  best  go  prattle  with  your  learned 

counsel ; 
I  shall  preserve  your  money :  I  was  cozen'd 
When  time  was ;  we  are  quit,  sir. 

Wid.  Better  and  better  still.  [Aside. 

E.  Love.  Whnt  is  this  fellow,  brother  r 

Y.  Love.  The  thirsty  usurer  that  supp'd  my 

land  off. 
E.  Love.  What  does  he  tarry  for  ? 
Y.Love.  Sir,**  to  be  landlord  of  your  house 
and  state : 
I  was  bold  to  make  a  little  sale,  sir. 
^More.  Am  I  over-reach'd  ?    If  there  be  law, 

I'll  hamper  ye. 
E.  Love.  Prithee',  be  gone,  and  rail*  at  home ; 
thou  art 
So  base  a  fool,  I  cannot  laugh  at  thee. 
Sirrah,  this    comes  of   cozening:    home,    and 

spare ; 
Eat  raddish  till  you  raise  your  sums  again. 
If  you  stir  far  in  this,  I'll  have  you  whipp'd, 
Your  ears  nail'd  for  intcllij;encing  o'  the  pillory. 
And  your  goods  forfeit.    You  are  a  stale  coz- 
ener: 
Leave  my  house.    No  more ! 

More.  A  pox  upon  your  house !  — 
Come,  widow ;  I  shall  j'et  hamper  this  young 
gamester. 
IVtd.  Good  twelve  i'  the  hundred, 
Keep  your  way ;  I  am  not  for  your  diet : 
Mnrry  in  your  own  tribe,  Jew,  and  get  a  broker. 
V.' Love.  'Tis  well  said,  widow.  —  Will  you 
jog  on,  sir  ? 

'      i  paid  afaik]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print,  with 

4to.,  liir>l,  **paid  back  ofain." 
I      0  ain  Omitted  in  4to.  1651 ;  and  by  the  Editon  of  1778 
and  \\  eber. 

7  TurnbuUstreet]   See  note,  p.  993.     The    name  was 
variously  written.  __^ 

•  Sir]  Omitted  in  4to.  1651 ;  and  by  the  Editon  of  1771 
and  Weber. 

»  rml]  flo  the  first  4to.    Other  eda.  «  rave ;  '*  and  so  Iht 
modem  editon. 
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More.    Yes,   I  will  go;  but  'tis    no  matter 
whither : 
But  when  I  trust  a  wild  fool,  and  a  woman, 
May  I  lend  (gratis,  and  build  hospitals  !      [Exit. 

Y.  Love.  Nay,  good  sir,  make  all  even  : 
Here  is  a  widow  wants  your  good  word  for  me ; 
She's  rich,  and  may  renew  me  and  my  fortunes. 
E.  Love.  I  am  glad  you  look  before  you.  — 
Gentlewoman, 
Here  is  a  poor  distressed  younger  brother. 
Wid,  You  do  him  wrong,  sir ;  he's  a  knight. 
E.  Love.  I  ask  you  mercy  :  yet,  'tis  no  matter ; 
His  knighthood  is  no  inheritance,  I  take  it : 
Whatsoever  he  is,  he's  your  servant,  or  would 

he,  lady. 
Faith,  be  not  merciless,  but  make  a  man  : 
He's  young  and  handsome,  though  he  be  my 

brother. 
And  his  observances  *  may  deserve  your  love  ; 
He  shall  not  fail  for  means. 

Wid,  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  worthy  brother : 
And  so  much  I  do  *  credit  your  fair  language, 
That  I  shall  love  your  brother;  and  so  love 

him  — 
But  I  shall  blush  to  say  more. 
E.  fjjve.  Stop  her  mouth.  — 

FY.  Love,  kisses  her, 
I  hope  you  shall  not  live  to  know  that  hour. 
When  this  shall  be  repented.  —  Now,  brother,  I 

should  chide ; 
But  m  give  no  distaste  to  your  fair  mistress. 
I  will  instruct  her  in't,  and  she  shall  do't : 
You  have  been  wild  and  ignorant ;  pray,  mend  it. 
Y.  Love.  Sir,  every  day,  now  spring  comes  on. 
E.  Love.  To  you,  good  Master  Savil,  and  your 
office, 
Thus  much  I  have  to  say.    You're,  from  my 

steward, 
Become,   first  your    own    drunkard,  then  his 

bawd ;  • 

They  say,  you're  excellent  grown  in  both,  and 

perfect : 
Give  me  your  keys.  Sir  Savil. 

Sav.  Good  sir,  consider  whom  you  left  me  to. 
E.  Love,  I  left  you  as  a  curb  for,  not  to  pro- 
voke. 
My  brother's  follies.    Where's  the  best  drink, 

now? 
Come,  tell   me,   Savil,  where' s    the  soundest 

whores  ? 
You  old  he -goat,  you  dried  ape,  you  lame  stal- 
lion, 
Must  you  be  leaping  '  in  my  house  ?  your  whores, 
Like  fairies,  dance  their  night-rounds,  without 

fear 
Either  of  king  or  constable,  within  my  walls  ? 
Are  all  my  hangings  safe  ?  my  sheep  unsold  yet } 
I  hope  my  plate  is  current ;  I  ha'  too  much  on't. 


1  obtervaneea]  Altered  by  the  Editom  of  1776  to  "ob«er- 

c« ; "  and  mj  Weber. 
*  I  do]  The  nHideni  editoni  chocwo  to  print  "  do  I." 
s  leaptnf]  So  4ta  I65I,  which,  though  of  no  authority,  w 
hrro  obviou«ly  right.  Other  ed.i.  "leading.'*  Theobald 
(who  wnmfily  etates  that  "  Icapint!*'  ia  found  in  the  earliest 
4ta)  cites,  amoof  otJicr  narallcl  pa>i»agos  which  occur  in 
our  aiitlionii'  pl«y*,  the  following  one  from  PkUanter.  "  Ho 
loiikfi  like  an  old  Mifeited  irtaUion  after  his  leaping."  Weber 
printed  "  leading,"  and  vainly  attempted  in  a  ncKo  to  defend 
that  lection. 


What  say  you  to  three  hundred  pounds  in  drink 
now  r 
Sav,  Good  sir,  forgive  me,  and  but  hear  me 

speak. 
E,  Love.  Methinks,  thou  shouldst  be  drunk 
still,  and  not  speak  ; 
'Tis  the  more  pardonable. 

Sav.  I  will,  sir,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 
E.  Love.  I  thank  you :  yes,  e'en  pursue  it,  sir. 
Do  you  hear  ? 
Get  a  *  whore  soon  for  your  recreation  ; 
Go  look  out  Captain  Broken-breech,  your  fellow, 
And  quarrel,  if  you  dare.    I  shall  deliver 
These  keys  to  one  shall  have  more  honesty. 
Though  not  so  much .  fine  wit,  sir.    You  may 

walk, 
And  gather  cresses,  sir,*  to  cool  your  liver ; 
There's  something  for  you  to  begin  a  diet. 
You'll  have  the  pox  else.     Speed  you  well,  Sir 

Savil ! 
You  may  eat  at  my  house  to  preserve  life  ; 
But  keep  no  fornications  «  in  the  stables. 

{Exeunt  E.  and  Y.  Lo\'£less  and  Widow. 

Sav,  Now  must  I  hang  myself;   my  friends 

will  look  for't. 

Eating  and  sleeping,  I  do  despise  you  both  now  : 

I  will  run  mad  first,  and,  if  that  get  not  pity, 

I'll  drown  myself  to  a  most  dismal  ditty.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I.  — A  Room  in  t/te  Lady's  House. 
Enter  Abigail. 

Abip,  Alas,  poor  gentlewoman,  to  what  a  mis- 
ery hath  age  brought '  thee,  to  what  a  scurvy 
fortune  !  Thou,  that  hast  been  a  •  companion 
for  noblemen,  and,  at  the  worst  of  those  *  times, 
for  gentlemen,  now,  like  a  broken  serving-man, 
must  beg  for  favour  to  those,  that  would  have 
crawled,  like  pilgrims,  to  my  chamber  but  for  an 
apparition  of  me. 

You  that  be  coming  on,  make  much  of  fifteen, 
And  so  till  five- and- twenty  :  use  your  time 
With  reverence,  that  your  profits  may  arise ; 
It  will  not  tarry  with  you ;  ecce  signum ! 
Here  was  a  face  ! 

But  Time,  that  like  a  surfeit  eats  our  youth, 
(Plague  of  his  iron  teeth,  and  draw  'em  for't !) 
lias  been  a  little  bolder  here  than  welcome ; 
And  now,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  fit  for  no  man. 
Old  men  i'  the  house,  of  fifty,  call  me  grannam ; 
And  when  they  are  drunk,  e'en  then  when  Joan 

and  my  lady 
Are  all  one,*"  not  one  will  do  me  reason. 
My  little  I^evite  hath  forsaken  me ; 
Hu  silver  sound  of  cittern  "  quite  abolish'd ; 


4  Get  a]  The  modem  editors  print,  for  the  metre, "  Oei 

you  o." 

5  air]  Theobald  printed,  with  folio  1679,  "  fit.»» 

0  fornicat'ums'\  9o  the  three  earliest  4tOR.  Other  eds.  **  for. 
nication  ;  "  nnri  m>  tJio  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 

7  age  broujfhi]  Theobald  prinird  "  age  now  brouffkL" 

^  a]  Oinittod  by  tiio  inodcru  t'dituns. 

9  those]  Thrown  out  by  Thoobald. 

M  all  one]  Theobald  printed  "  aU  as  our." 

11  ciuern]  What  wo  now  call  —  guitar :  £ce  IIawkiiu*a 
i/jVf.  of  Mutie,  iv.  113. 
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His  doleful  hymns  under  my  chamber- window 

Digested  into  tedious  learning.' 

Well,  fool,  you  leapt  a  haddock  when  you  left 

him: 
He's  a  clean  man,  and  a  good  edifier, 
And  twenty  nobles  *  is  his  state  de  clai-o. 
Besides  his  pigs  in  posse. 

To  this  good  homilist  I  have  been  over  stubborn, 
Which   God    forgive    me  for,   and  mend  my  i 

mannen* ! 
And,  Love,  if  ever  thou  hadst  care  of  forty,         \ 
Of  such  a  piece  of  lay  *  ground,  hear  my  prayer,  ; 
And  fire  his  zeal  so  far  forth,  that  my  faults,        , 
In  this  renew'd  im])res^on  of  my  love,  ' 

May  shew  corrected  to  our  gentle  reader  !  ; 

Enter  Kooer.  ! 

See  how  neglectingly  *  he  passes  by  me  !  | 

With  what  an  equipage  canonical,  j 

As  though   he  had  broke  ^  the  heart  of  Bel-  I 
larmin,«  I 

Or  added  something  to  the  singing  brethren  ! 
'Tis  scorn,  I  know  it,  and  deserve  it.     [Aside,]  — 
Master  Roger 

JRoff,  Fair  gentlewoman,  my  name  is  Roger. 

Abiff,  Then,  gentle  Roger 

Roff.  Ungentle  Abigail ! 

Abiff.  W^y,  Master  Roger,  will  you  set  your  wit 
To  a  weak  woman's  ? 

Bog.  You  are  weak,  indeed ; 
For  so  the  poet  sings. 

Abiff.  I  do  confess 
My  weakness,  sweet  Sir  Roger. 

Roff,  Good  my  lady's 
Gentlewoman,  or  my  good  lady's  gentlewoman, 
(This   trope"  is  lost   to  you  now,)   leave   your 

prating. 
You  have  a  season  of  your  first  motlier  in  you : 
And,  surely,  had  the  devil  been  in  love. 
He  had  been  abused  too.     Go,  Dalida ;  ^ 
You  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches. 

Abiff.  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  dilate  * 
Upon  the  weak  infirmities  of  women ; 
These   are   fit  texts  :    but  once    there   was   a 

time 

Would  I  had  never  seen  those  eyes,  those  eyes. 
Those  orient  eyes ! 


1  Uaminffj  Theobald  printed  *'  learning  now." 
3  nobUg]  1.  e.  gold  coins  worth  Cs.  8d.  onch. 

*  lay]  Old  ed«.  "  lape,"  —  a  mi.'tprint  Air  "  Iaye.'»  Symp- 
•uu,  who  made  the  rorroction,  addx,  perhapH  unnocoivarily, 
"  i.  e.  terra  incHlta^  norale^  iinplouphed,  uncultivated  land." 

*  negUctingly]  So  the  two  oariitjst  4Uk«.  Other  edd.  "  nog- 
lif;enrly ;  *'  and  mi  the  modern  editors,  —  Theobald  printing 
"  &«,  Hoe  kov  nepliKenily." 

*  brukr]  So  the  two  earliest  4to«.  Other  ed«.  "  broken  ;  " 
and  8o  the  modern  editori. 

0  Beltarmin]  "  Roliert  Hcllartnin,  a  je:*iiit,  wan  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  controveniialit-ts  of  hiH  time ;  and,  among 
the  proiesunt*,  it  wan  considered  a:*  greatly  adding  to  the 
reputation  of  the  most  leanied  divine,  to  have  broken  a 
lance  with  him.  lie  was  horn  in  the  year  1543,  and  died  in 
leai."     Weber. 

'  Dalida]  So  the  five  earliest  4t>.!«.  Other  eds.,  "  Dalila  " 
and  *'  Dalilah ; "  and  ko  the  modern  cditom.  The  name  is 
written  Dalida  by  (Uinucer  (Monkes  Talt,  v.  14<Mn),  ed.  Tyr- 
whilt),  Skelton  (WAw  come  yr  nat  to  Conrir^  v.  ai8,  H. 
Dyce).  &.C.  &c.,  and  orcai-iuiially  bv  authors  of  a  much 
later  date. 

«  dilate]  "Only  the  sixth  quarto  [If^M^of  no  authority] 
reads,  ♦  you  may  di/iife,'  which  Ii;h  hitherto  lieen  the  text  of 
the  m«>dern  editi<m>*."  VVercb,—  incorrectly,  lor  Theobald 
did  not  fuUow  that  4to. 


Roff.  Ay,  they  were  pearls  once  with  you. 
Abii/.  Saving  your  reverence,  sir,  so  they  are 

still. 
Boff.  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you,  leave  yoiu 
cogging:* 
What  they  are,  they  are ; 
They  serve  mo  without  spectacles,  I  thank  'em. 
Abiff.  Oh,  will  you  kill  me  ? 
Boff.  I  do  not  think  I  can  ; 
You're  like  a  copyhold,  with  nine  lives  in't, 
Abiff.  You  were  ^ont  to  bear  a  Christian  fear 
about  you : 

For  your  own  worship's  sake 

Roff.  I  was  a  Christian  fool  then. 
Do  you  remember  what  a  dance  you  led  me  ? 
llow  I  grew  qualin'd  in  love,  and  was  a  dunce  ? 
Could  expound  •"  but  once  a  quarter,  and  then 

was  out  too  ? 
And  then,  at  prayers  once." 
Out  of  the  stinking  stir  you  put  me  in, 
I  pray'd  for  my  own  royal  *'  issue  ?     You  do 
Remember  all  this  ? 

Abif/.  Oh,  be  as  then  you  were ! 
Bog.  I  tliank  you  for  it : 
Surely,  I  will  be  wiser,  Abigail ; 
And  as  the  ethnick  poet  sings,*' 
I  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too.** 
You're  for  the  worshipful*  I  take  it,  Abigail. 
Abiff.   Oh,   take  it  so,   and  then  I   am  for 

thee  ! 
Bog.  I  like  these  tears  well,  and  this  hum- 
bling  abo ; 
They  arc  symptoms  of  contrition,  as  a  father 

saith."'* 
If  I  should  fall  into  my  fit  again, 
Would  you  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian  cox- 
comb ? 
Would  you  not  use  me  scurvily  again. 
And  give  me  possets  with  purging  comfits  in't  ?  *• 
I  tell  t]^ee,  gentlewoman,  thou  hast  been  harder 

to  me 
Than  a  long  chapter  with  a  "  pedigree. 

Abiij.   Oh,  curate,  cure  mo  ! 
I  will  love  thee  better,  dearer,  longer : 
I  will  do  any  thing ;  betray  the  secrets 
Of  the  main  household  to  thy  reformation. 
My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learning ; 
And  when  true  ***  time  shall  'point  thee  for  a 

j)arson, 
I  will  convert  thy  eggs  to  penny-custards. 
And  thy  tithe-goose  shall  graze  and  multiply. 
Bog.  I  am  mollified, 

»  cofffftHff]  i.  e.  cheating,  faNifying,  —  cajoling. 

I'J  OitHid  trpound]  The  Editont  of  1778  printed,  witli  4to. 
16r)l,  '•  Could  not  ripound.*^ 

i>  at  frayrra  oHCf]  So  thefir!*t  4to.    Omitted  In  other  eda. ; 
and  by  the  modern  editori,  Weber  excepted. 

t-'  royal]  So  the  firxt  4ta  and  that  of  1(>51.    OmiUed  ia 
other  cds. 

1 »  port  sintrs]  A   Word  has  evidently  dropl  out.    Gifiord 
qiierits  "  port  swi-etly  sinra »»  j    jas.  note  on  ed.  1778. 

14  lirHl  not  lose  m'p  oil  and  labour  too]  '^The  etlmick  poet 
here  alluded  to  i-*  Piautu^i,  in  his  P*tnul»»: 

Turn  pol  rgo  et  oUnm  et  operant  perdidL"  —  Theobald. 

!'•  as  o  father  »aith]  So  the  firM  4to.  and  that  of  lti51.  Omit- 
ted in  other  ed^. ;  and  by  Theolutld. 

i<>  piti^nrts  .  .  .   iaU]  The  nuNlern  editors  print  *^poueu 
...    in  'em.''     Si-e  p    4:W. 

17  ehtipter  with  a]  So  the  tint  4to.  and  that  of  1651.  Omit- 
ted  in  i.th(>r  rd^. 

i^  true]  The4io.  of  1051   (of  no  authority)  baa  **dae}" 
and  a<>  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 
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As  weU  shall  testify  this  faithful  kiss  : 
And  ^  hare  a  great  care,  Mistress  Abigail, 
How  70U  depress  the  spirit  any  more 
With  yqur  rebukes  and  mocks ;  for  certainly 
The  edge  of  such  a  folly  cuts  itself. 
Abig.  Oh,  sir,  you  have  pierc'd  me  thorough  ! 
Here  I  vow 
A  recantation  to  those  malicious  faults 
I  over  did  against  you.    Never  more 
Will  I  despise  your  learning  ;  never  more 
Pin  cords  and  cony-tails  upon  your  cassock ; 
Never  again  reproach  your  reverend  night*  cap. 
And  call  it  by  the  mangy  name  of  murrin  ; ' 
Never  your  reverend  person  '  more,  and  say, 
You  look  like  one  of  Baal's  priests  in  a  hang- 
ing;* 
Never  again,  when  you  say  grace,  laugh  at  you. 
Nor  put  you  out  at  prayers ;  never  cramp  you 

more 
With  the  great  Book  of  Martyrs  ;  >  nor,  when 

you  ride, 
Get  soap  and  thistles  for  you.    No,  my  Roger, 
These  faults  shall  be  corrected  and  amended. 
As  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears. 

Rog.   Now  cannot   I  hold,   if  I   should   be 
hang'd;  I  must  cry  too. 
Come  to  thine  own  beloved,  and  do  even 
What  thou  wilt  with  me,  sweet,  sweet  Abi- 
gail! 
I  am  thine  own  for  ever  ;  hero's  my  hand : 
When  Roger  proves  a  recreant,  hang  him  i'  the 
bell-ropes ! 

Enter  Lady  and  Martha. 
Lady,  Why,    how  now.    Master    Roger,  no 
prayers  down  with  you  to-night  ?  did  you  hear 
the  bell  ring?    You  are  courting;  your  flock 
shall  fat  well  for  it. 

Rog.  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon.  —  I'll  clap  * 
up  prayers, 
But  stay  a  little,  and  be  with  you  again.    [Exit, 

Enter  Elder  Loveless. 

Lady.  How  dare  you,  being  so  unworthy  a 
fellow, 
Presume  to  come  to  move  me  any  more  ? 

E.  Love.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady,  What  ails  the  fellow  ? 

E.  Love,  The  fellow  comes  to  laugh  at  you. 
I  tell  you,  lady,  I  would  not,  for  your  land, 
Be  such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  whining  ass, 
As  you  decreed  me  for  when  I  was  last  here. 


1  Jind]  Tho  4to.  of  1651  "  But ; "  and  so  Theobald  (who 
took  his  usual  liberties  with  this  speech),  and  the  Editon  of 
1778. 

2  murrin]  —written  also  mwrrioii,  fRorum,  — is  a  steel  cap, 
a  plain  helmet.  Tlie  word  occurs  in  others  of  thes«  plays. 
Abigail  terms  murrin  a  "  mangy  name  "  from  the  retiom- 
blunce  of  its  sound  to  murrain.  Weber,  not  understanding 
the  passage,  printed  "  murrain." 

*  your  reverend  person]  Before  these  words,  the  preceding 
**  reproach  "  is  to  be  understood. 

*  priests  in  a  kanfing^]  So  all  tho  old  eds.,  except  the  first 
4to..  which  has  **  priests  a  hanginiTj"  and  that  of  1G51,  which 
reads  **  priests  in  the.  hanffin^^"  and  which  the  Editors  of 
1778  followed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  "  han]^- 
injr "  means  tapestry. 

6  frit/t  the  great  Book  of  Marttfra]  So  tho  fiist  4lo.  and 
that  of  1G51.    Omitted  in  other  eds. 

«  elnp]  The  two  latmt  4tos. '» cnop ; "  and  so  the  Editors 
*f  177a 


Ladif.  I  joy  to  hear  you  are  wise,  sir ;  ^  'tis  a 
rare  jewel 
In  an  elder  brother :  pray,  be  wiser  yet. 

E,  Love.  Methinks  I  am  very  wise :  I  do  not 
come  a-wooing ; 
Indeed,  1*11  move  no  more  love  to  your  ladyship. 

Lady.  What  make  "  you  here,  then  ? 

E,  Love,  Only  to  see  you,  and  be  merry,  lady ; 
That's  all  my  biisiness.    Faith,  let's  be  very 

merry. 

Where's  littio  Roger  ?  he  is  a  good  fellow  : 
An  hour  or  two,  well  spent  in  wholesome  mirth* 
Is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  puling  passions. 
'Tis  an  ill  world  for  lovers. 

Lady.  They  were  never  fewer. 

E.  Love.  1  thank  Qod,  there  is  one  less  >  for 
me,  lady. 

Lady.  You  were  never  any,  sir. 

E,  Love.  Till  now ;  and  now  I  am  the  pret- 
tiest fellow  ! 

Lady.  You  talk  like  a  tailor,  dir. 

E.  Love.  Methinks,  your  faces  are  no  such  fine 
things  now. 

Lctdy.  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  wise  ? 
Lord,  what  a  lying  age  is  this !  Where  will  you 
mend  these  faces } 

E.  Love.  A  hog's  face  sous'd  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred of  'cm. 

Lady.  Sure,  you  had  some  *"  sow  to  your 
mother. 

E,  Love.  She  brought  such  ^^  fine  white  pigs  as 
you,  fit  for  none  but  parsons,  lady. 

Lady.  Tis  well  you  will  allow  us  our  clergy 
yet. 

E.  Love.  That  shall "  not  save  you.  Oh,  that 
I  were  in  love  again  with  a  wish  ! 

Lady.  By  this  light,  you  are  a  scurvy  fellow  ! 
pray,  be  gone. 

E.  Love.  You  know,  I  am  a  clean-skinn'd  man. 

Lady.  Do  I  know  it  ? 

E.  Love.  Come,  come,  you  would  know  it ; 
that's  as  good  :  but  not  a  snap,  never  long  for't, 
not  a  snap,  dear  lady. 

Lady.  Hark  ye,  sir,  hark  ye,  get  you  to  the 
suburbs ; 
There's  horse-flesh  for  such  hounds.    Will  you 
go,  sir } 

E.  Love.  Lord,  how  I  lov'd  this  woman !  how 
I  worshipp'd 
This  pretty  calf  with  the  white  face  here  !    As 

I  live. 
You  were  the  prettiest  fool  to  play  withal, 
The  wittiest  little  varlet !     It  would  talk ; 
Lord,  how  it  talk'd !  and  when  I  anger'd  it, 
It  would  cry  out,  and  scratch,  and  eat  no  meat, 
And  it  would  say,  "  Go  hang !  " 

Lady.  It  will  say  so  still,  if  you  anger  it. 


T  «tr]  So  the  two  earliest  4tot.  Omitted  in  other  eds. ; 
and  by  the  modem  editon. 

*  make]  The  modern  editors  give  the  misprint  of  folio 
:  1679  "  makes."  Tlie  expression  "  What  make  you  here.'** 
I  —what  do  you  here?  — is  among  the  commonest  in  our 
I  early  writers. 

9  one  less]  Theobald  choeo  to  print  "  one  the  less.** 

10  some]  Sit  the  first  4U).  Other  cd:*.  "  a ; "  and  so  tb« 
I  niiMleni  editorn,  Weber  excepted. 

<       H  brought  sHck]  The  two  latest  4toii.  have,  **  brought  forth 
.  «HcA,"  — i)i'rha|M«  the  right  reading. 

I       13  shall]  1'he  Editors'  of  1778  and  Weber  give,  with  the 
two  latest  4tos.,  "  will." 
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[act  it. 


B,  Love.  And  when  I  ask'd  it,  if  it  woiUd  be 
married. 
It  sent  me  of  an  errand  into  France ; 
And  would  abuse  me,  and  be  glad  it  did  so. 
Lady.    Sir,  this  is  most  unmanly;  pray,  be 

gone. 
E.  Loce.  And  swear  (even  wlicn  it  twitter*d 
to  be  at  mo)  I  was  unhandsome. 

Lady,  Have  you  no  manners  in  you  ? 
E,  Love.  And  say  my  back  was  melted,  when, 
the  gods  know.' 
I  kept  *  it  at  a  charge,  —  four  Flanders  marcs 
Would  have  been  easier  to  me,  ami  a  icncer. 
Lady.  You  think  all  this  is  true  now  ? 
E.  Ijjve.    Faith,  whether  it  be  or  no,  'tis  too 
good  for  you.    But  so  much  for  our  mirth  :  now 
have  at  you  in  earnest. 

Lady.  There  is  enough,  sir ;  I  desire  no  more. 
E.  Ijore.  Yes,  faith,  we  '11  huvu  a  cast  at  your 
best  parts  now ; 
And  then  the  d<*vil  take  the  worst  I 

Lady.   Pray,  sir,  no  more;  I  am  not  much^ 
affected 
With  your  commendations.    'Tis  almost  dinner : 
I  know  they  stay  you  *  at  the  ordinary. 

E.  Lore.  E'en  a  short  grace,  and  then  I  am 
gone.     You  are 
A  woman,  and  the  proudest  that  ever  lov'd  a 

coach ; 
The  scornfullest,  scurviest,  and  most  senseless 

woman ; 
The  greediest  to  be  prais'd,  and  never  mov'd. 
Though  it  be  gross  and  open  ;  the  most  envious, 
That,  at  the  poor  fame  of  another's  face, 
Would  eat  your  own,  and  more  than  is  your 

own. 
The  paint  belonging  to  it ;  of  such  a  self-opinion. 
That  you  think  no  one  *  can  deserve  your  glove  ; 
And  for  your  malice,  you  are  so  excellent, 
You  might  have  been  your  tempter's  tutor.  Nay, 
Never  cry. 

Lady.  Your  own  heart  knows  you  wrong  me. 
I  cry  for  you  ! 

E.  Love.  You  shall,  before  I  leave  you. 
Lady.  Is  all  this  spoke  in  earnest } 
E.  Lov€.  Yes,  and  more. 
As  soon  as  I  can  get  it  out. 
Lady.  Well,  out  M-ith't. 

E.  Love.  You  are let  me  see 

Lady.  One  that  has  used  you  with  too  much 

respect. 
E.  Love.  One  that  hath  us'd  me,  since  you  will 
have  it  so. 
The  basest,   the    most   foot-boy-like,   without 

respect 
Of  what  I  was,  or  what  you  might  be  by  me ; 
You  have  us'd  me  as  I  would  use  a  jade, 


1  tAe  gods  knoto]  It  is  necessary  to  mention  here  the  vari 
ous  rcaiUnpt  of  the  old  eds.,  because  Weber  has  stated  thcni 
iiicc.rrectly.  The  two  earliect  4tt»s.  have  *'  when  thf  Ort>d 
kiiowGs:"  the  ihiM  4to.  lian  "  vhen  (Sod  the  kiiotvcfi ;  "  the 
fourth  and  tiftli  4U\o.  and  folio  1(!79  have  ''irArn  God  he 
knowe:<,*'  —  and  *mi  Theobald;  the  t^ixth  ^t.i.  has  '*  icArn 
heaven  kuowes,"  —  and  ho  the  Editors  of  1778. 

«  kr.pt]  Wcbcr  printed  »*  keep  "  I 

»  not  fttuch]  S<i  the  first  4l«».  Olhrr  eds.  "  not  so  much;" 
and  so  Thfubald  and  thH  Eililori  of  1778. 

*  ttajf  yuu]  ^k)  I  he  three  earlipitt  4ti»*'.  Other  ed«.  "stay 
/•r  you  i "  and  m)  the  modem  editors,  Weber  excepted 

•  mo  om]  Old  eds.  *'  none." 


I  Ride  him  off 's  legs,  then  turn  him  into'  the 

I  commons ; 

j  You  have  us'd  me  with  discretion,  and  1  thank 

I  you. 

_  If  you  have  many  more  such  pretty  servants, 

I  Pray,  build  an  hospital,  and,  when  they  are  old, 

Keep  7  'em,  for  shame.^ 
I      lAtdy.  I  cannot  think  yet  this  is  serious. 
E.  Love.  Will  you  have  more  on't  ? 
Lady.  No,  faith,  there's  enough, 
I  If  it  be  true  ;  too  much,  by  all  my  part. 
I  You  are  no  lover,  then  r 
I      E.  Ijove.  No,  I  had  rather  be  a  carrier. 
I      Lady.  Why,  the  gods  amend  all ! 

E.  Love.  Neither  do  I  think 
I  There  can  be  such  a  fellow  found  i'  the  world. 

To  be  in  love  with  such  a  froward  woman  : 
I  If  there  be  such,  they're  mad  ;  Jove  comfort  'em ! 
'  Now  you  have*  all ;  and  I  as  new  a  man, 
■  As  light  and  spirited,  that  I  feel  myself 
I  Clean  through  another  creature.     Oh,  'tis  brave 
j  To  be  one's  own  man  !     I  caii  see  you  now 
I  As  I  would  see  a  picture  ;  sit  all  day 
'  By  you,  and  never  kiss  your  hand;  hear  you 
sing. 
And  never  fall  backward;  but,  with  as  set  a 

temper 
As  I  would  hear  a  fiddler,  rise  and  thank  you : 
I  can  now  keep  my  money  in  my  purse, 
I'hat  still  was  gadding  out  for  scar&  and  waist- 
coats ;  • 
And  keej)  my  hand  from  mercers'  sheep-skins 

finely  : 
I  can  eat  mutton  now,  and  feast  myself 
With  my  two  shillings,  and  can  see  a  play 
For  eighteen- pence  '<*  again  :  I  can,  my  lady." 
Lady.     The    carriage    of   this    fellow    vexes 
me.  —  [Aside. 

Sir,  pray,   let  me  speak  a  little  private  with 

you.  — 
I  must  not  suffer  this.  [Aside. 

E.  Love.  Ua,  ha,  ha !     What  would  you  with 
me  ? 
You  will  not  ravish  me  ?    Now,  your  set  speech. 
Lady.  Thou  perjur'd  man  ! 
E.  Love.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  this  is  a  fine  exordium : 
And  why,  I  pray  you,  perjur'd? 

Lady.  Did  you  not  swear  a  thousand  tho\isand 
times. 
You  lov'd  me  best  of  all  things  ? 


«  turn  him  into]  Po  the  first  4to.  The  second  4ta  **  tmme 
in  to."  C>iher  edii.  •<  turn  him  to ; "  and  so  Theobald  and 
the  Editors  of  177& 

7  Keep]  So  the  two  earliest  4tos.  Other  eds.  **Pra7 
keep ; "  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 

V  you  have  \  Tlte  tiiree  latest  4tos.  ^*  kace  fou  ,* "  and  so 
the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 

»  itaiutcoaLi]  He  means,  for  the  Lady :  see  note,  p.  106. 

10  eight rfn-penee]  **  From  *  tiie  epilogue  at  Blackfrian  *  to 
Mayne's  City  Mateh^  l(i39,  and  fnun  ttie  prologue  to  llab- 
inf^on's  Qurm  of  Arrajon^  IG40,  acted  at  the  s^me  theatre, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  *  two  shillinpj '  were  paid  there, 
pribably  for  the  bent  places:  in  the  Scornful  Ladu^  however, 
act  iv.  fC.  i.,  Fletcher  makes  the  Elder  Lovele«s  ^neak  of 
•eiqhlecn-pence,*  as  if  that  were  the  highest  price  of  adniia- 
(iinn  at  the  niackfriars ;  bnt  it  ii*  to  be  recollected  that  this 
ci'mcdy  iva.-  performed  before  IfiU'i,  and,  in  the  interi-al  be- 
tween that  date  and  1(>39,  the  rharce  might  have  been  auf- 
niontcd."  Collier's  /it.*!,  qf  EngL  Dram,  P«eL  iii.  M7. 
But  i.<  Lovelt^-j  •>|)eakinR  here  of  tlie  Blarkfriarv-theitre? 

11  /  can.  my  lady]  Theobald  and  the  Editors  of  1778  gave, 
with 4to.  1651,  *'  /cox,  ny  lady^  1  can." 
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E.  Love.  I  do  confess  it :  make  your  best  of 

that. 
Lady.  Why  do  you  say  you  do  not,  then  ? 
E.  Love.  Nuy,  1*11  swear  it, 
And  give  suflicient  reason,  —  your  own  usage. 
Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  now,  then  ? 
E.  Locit.  No,  frtith. 

Lady.  Did  you  ever  think  I  lov'd  you  dearly  ? 
E,  Love.   Yes ;   but   I  see   but   rotten  fruits 

on't. 
Lady.  Do  not  deny  your  hand,  for  I  must 
kiss  it. 
And  take  my  last  farewell.     [Kisses  his  hand,] 

Now  let  mo  die. 
So  you  1)0  happy  ! 
E.  Love.    I  am   too  foolish.  —  Lady  !   speak, 

dear  lady !  • 
Lofly.  Xo,  let  ine  die.  [Pretends  to  swoon. 

Mar.  (.)h.  my  sister  ! 
Ahip.  Oh,  my  lady  I     Help,  help  ! 
Mar.  llun  for  some  rosa  soUs  ! 
E.Love.  I  have  play'd  the  tine^  !  —  Bend 
her  body.  —  Lady,  * 

Best,  dearest,  worthiest  lady,  hear  your  servant ! 
I  am  not  as  I  shew'd.  —  Oh,  wretched  fool. 
To  fling  away  the  jewel  of  thy  life  thus  !  — 
Give  her  more  air.     See,  she  begins  to  stir.  — 
Sweet  mistress,  hear  me  ! 
Laiiy.  Lj  my  servant  well  ? 
E.  Ijtive.  Ill  being  yours,  I  am  so. 
Lady.  Then  I  care  not. 

E.  Lore.  How  do  you  ?  —  Keach  a  chair  there. 
—  I  confess 
My  fault  not  pardonable,  in  pursuing  thus, 
Upon  such  teudomcss,  my  wilful  error ; 
But  had  1  known  it  would  have  wrought  thus 

with  you, 
Thus  Btrnngely,  not  the  world  had  won  me  to 

it: 
And  let  not,  my  best  lady,  any  word. 
Spoke  to  my  end,  disturb  your  quiet  peace ; 
For  sooner  shall  you  know  a  general  ruin 
Than   my  faith   broken.     Do  not  doubt   this, 

mistress ; 
For,  by  my  life,  I  cannot  live  without  you. 
Come,  come,  you  shall  not  grieve :   rather  be 

angry. 
And  heaj)  infliction  *  on  me  ;  I  will  suffer. 
Oh,  I  could  curse  myself!     Pray,  smile  upon 

me. 
Upon  my  faith,  it  was  but  a  trick  to  try  you, 
Knowing  you  lov'd  me  dearly,  and  yet  strangely 
Tliat   you   would  never  shew  it,  though  my 

means 
Was  all  humility.^ 
AH.  Ha,  ha!* 
E.  Ijot?e.  How  now  ? 

Lady.  I  thank  you,  fine  fool,  for  your  most 
Unc  plot : 


1  lady]  After  this  x()eccti  Wcbor  in«ertl^d  "  Enter  Martha ," 
—  haviitf;  f.>rc>'t  that  lihe  was  already  on  the  stage  ! 

s  injliction]  Tlicubnid  printed,  witli  tlio  tlireo  latest  4to8., 
"  alllictii  II." 

»  humihtti]  Thciihald  printed  "  humanity."  —  "  The  mean- 
inp  ihvioiiiily  i«,  *  I  knew  you  loved  nin,  though  yo(i  would 
iievrr  filietv  it,  iiutwithManding  I  UKed  the  humbleA  meaua 
to  imltirc  you  to  do  II'  "    Ed.  I77«?. 

<  //.;,  fi.t]  Th«  EdiUim  of  1778  and  Wober  gave,  with  4ta 
]fAl,  '• //^,  Ao,  ha,"  ~  rightly  p«rhaiw,  though  Uiat  4to.  is 
of  oo  auihori^. 


I  This  was  a  subtle  one,  a  stiff  device 
To  have  caught  dotterels  ^  with.  Good  senseless 

sir. 
Could  you  imagine  I  should  swoon  for  you. 
And  know  yourself  to  be  an  arrant  ass. 
Ay,  a  discover'd  one  ?    *Tis  quit ;  I  thank  you, 

sir. 
Ha,  ha,  hu ! 
Mar.   Take  heed,   sir  ;   she  may   chance  to 

swoon  again. 
AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Abiy.  Step  to  her,  sir ;  see  how  she  changes 

colour  ! 
E.  Love.   I  '11  go  to  hell  first,  and  be  better 
welcome. 
I  am  fool'd,  I  do  confess  it,  finely  fool'd  ; 
Lady-fool'd,  madam ;  •  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Lady.  Faith,  'tis  not  so  much  worth,  sir  : 
But  if  I  know '  when  you  come  next  a-birding, 
I'll  have  a  stronger  noose  to  hold  the  woodcock.' 
All.  Hu,  ha,  ha  I 
E.  Lore.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  merry ;  pray, 

laugh  on. 
Mar.  H'ad  a  hard  heart,  that  could  not  laugh 
at  you,  sir. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady.  Pray,  sister,  do  not  laugh ;  you'll  anger 
him ; 
And  then  he'll  rail  like  a  rude  costermonger,* 
That  school- boys  had  cozen'd  of  his  apples, 
As  loud  and  senseless. 
E.  Love.  I  will  not  rail. 
Mar.  Faith,  then,  let's  hear  him,  sister. 
E.  Love.  Yes,  you  shall  hear  me. 
Lady.  Shall  we  be  the  better  for  '°  it,  then  ? 
E.  Love,  No ;  he  that  makes  a  woman  better 
by  his  words, 
I'll  have  him  sainted :  blows  will  not  do  it. 
Lady.  By  this  light,  he'll  beat  us. 
E,  Love.  You  do  deserve  it  richly,  and  may 
live 
To  have  a  beadle  do  it. 
Lady.  Now  he  rails. 
E.  Love.  Come,  scornful  folly, 
If  this  be  railing,  you  shall  hear  me  rail. 
Lady.  Tray,  put  it  in  good  words,  then. 
E.  Love.  The  worst  are  good  enough  for  socU 
a  trilie, 
Such  a  proud  piece  of  cobweb-lawn. 
Lady,  You  bite,  sir. 
E.  Love,  I  would  till  the  bones  crack' d,  an  I 

had  my  will. 
Mar.    We  had  best  muzzle  him ;   he  grows 
mad. 


5  dotterels]  Birds  proverbially  silly,  and  Ktid  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  caught  while  they  imitate  the  actions  of 
the  fowler. 

*  Lady-foofdy  madam]  So  Theobald,  the  author  doiibtlem 
having  intended  "  Ladt/fooPd  "  to  be  printed  with  a  liyplMMi ; 
yet  tlio  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  gave  **  Lad^ ;  fiMfPd^ 
madom." 

T  A-fidic]  ?o  the  first  4to.  Other  ods.  "  knew ; "  and  lO  the 
modem  editors. 

*  KooJeock]  Sec  note,  p.  3C6.  , 

*  co^strrmonacr]  **  i.  e.  a  dealer  in  apples,  becaum  they 
are  8ha|>cd  like  a  human  head,  which  was  often  denominat- 
ed a  rii-ffarJ."  —  Wkrer.  The  original  meaninx  of  costard 
is  doiibtriil :  Gifftird  eays  that  it  ia  properly — the  apple  so 
called ;  and  Kce  Richardson'^  DieL  A  eostermoKger  If  • 
small  dealer  in  fruit  of  any  kind. 

It)  for]  So  the  two  earliest  4to«.  Other  eda.  '*  by ; "  and 
■0  the  modem  editors,  Weber  excepUd. 
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[act  IV. 


I  hope 


K  Love.  I  would  'twere  lawful  in  the  next 
great  sicknesfl, 
To    have    the    dogs    spared,    those    harmless 

creatures, 
And  knock  i'    the  head   these  ^  hot  continual 

plagues, 
Women,  that  are  more  infectious 
The  state  will  think  on't. 
Ladif.  Are  you  well,  sir  ? 
Mar.  He  looks 
As  though  he  had  a  grievous  fit  o'  the  colic. 
E.  Lore,  Green-ginger,  will  you  cure  me  r ' 
Abiff.  I'll  heat  a  trencher  for  him. 
E.  Lovf.  Dirty  December,  do  ; 
Thou  with  a  face  as  old  as  Erra  Pater  ;  ^ 
Such  a  prognosticating  nose  ;  thou  thing, 
I'hat  ten  years  since  has  left  to  be  a  woman, 
Out-woni  the  expectation  of  a  bawd  ; 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  notliing  now. 
But    gords*    or  nine-pins;    pray,    go  fetch   a 
trencher,  go. 
Lady.  I^t  him  alone  ;  he's  crack'Ui 
Abig.  I'll  see  him  hang'd  first :  he's  a  beastly 
fellow. 
To  use  a  woman  of  my  breeding  thus  j 
Ay,  marry,  is  he.     Would  I  were  a  man, 
I'd  make  him  eat  his  knave's  words  ! 

E.  Love.  Tie  your  she-otter  up,  good  I^ady 
Folly, 
She  stinks  worse  than  a  bear- bating. 
Lady.  Why  will  you  be  angry  now  ? 
E.  Love.  Go,  paint,  and  purge  ; 
Call  in  your  kennel  with  you.     You  a  lady  ! 
Abig.  Sirrah,  look  to't  against  the  *quarter- 
sessions : 
If  there  be  good  beliaviour  in  the  world, 
I'll  have  thee  bound  to  it. 

E.  Love.  You  must  not  seek  it  in  your  lady's 
house,  then.  — 
Pray,  send  this  ferret  home,  —  and  spin,  good 

Abigail :  — 
And,  madam,  that  your  ladyship  may  know 
In  what  base  manner  you  have  us*d  my  service, 
I  do  from  this  hour  hate  thee  heartily ; 
And  though  your  folly  should  whip  you  to  re- 
pentance. 
And  waken  you  at  length  to  see  my  wrongs, 
'Tifl  not  the  endeavour  of  your  life  shall  win 

me,  — 
Xot  all  the  friends  you  have  in  intercession,* 
Nor  your  submissive  letters,  though  they  spoke 


1  thes%]  The  modem  editors  print  '*  thos*e." 

«  Oretn-riiigrry  will  you  cure  me]  Ai  the  two  enrlic»<t 
•ItOK.  (rightly,  beyond  a  doubt;  Uie  words  beint;  addrps)<(!d 
to  Mnrtha).  Other  edrf.  "  Grrene-ffinger  will  cure  mc  ; "  and 
ao  the  miidem  etliion. 

*  Erra  Pater]  Was  a  name  given  to  Ronie  old  a«trolo(ror, 
iMit  who  wan  meant  by  it  rannot  be  dctennincd.  A  once- 
popular  tract  M  entitled  A  ProffnosUcatioa  fvr  erer  of  Erra 
PmttT^  a  Jeitt  home  in  Jtwryr^  and  DocXourt  in  .^stronom^e 
and  PkiftrkCf  &c.  An  Erra-PaUr  mimctinicf  meant  an  al- 
manac. Pee  Grcy'n  note  on  Hudibraj^  P.  1.  (.-.  I.  13),  and 
Nare-t'ri  OLiah.  Compare  the  fourth  iiiiecch  «»f  Y.  Ixtvelesw, 
9d  col.,  p.  4-21.      . 

4  forda]  ''Wore  a  species  of  falioe  dire."  Wrnra.  Theo- 
bald, beinit  ininr<|uaiiited  with  thi;*  nut  imruniiiion  teim, 
printed,  at  Symiwiin'H  fUgcoHtion,  "  r«»CK^  "  ! 

ft  voK  kape  in  intr.reeji.*ion\  Ho  thn  two  parlient  4ti.s.  The 
third  4to.  *'  uou  harr  inUrcf^sion "  (and  fMlio  I»n9  '*  ifou 
kave^  intercession.^")  Otiier  4Um.  "y»;i  hire  mnkr  inUrers- 
tbm."  Thwibald  and  the  Edituni  »»f  1778  printed  "  you 
toMiOOf  iaterccMioK." 


As    many  tears    as  words;    not  your    kneel 

gro"wn 
To  the  ground  in  penitence,  nor  all  your  states  — 
To  kiss  you  ;  nor  my  pardon,  nor  will  • 
To  give  you  Christian  burial,  if  you  die  thus : 

So  farewell. 

When  I  am  married  and  made  sure,  I'll  come 
And  visit  you  again,  and  vex  you,  lady  : 
By  all  my  hopes,  Til  be  a  torment  to  you, 
Worse  than  a  tedious  winter.    I  know  you 

wiU 
Kocant  and  sue  to  me  ;  but  save  that  labour  : 
I'll  rather  love  a  fever  and  continual  thirst, 
liathcr  contract  my  youth  to  drink,  and  safer 
Dote  '  upon  quarrels. 
Or  take  a  drawn  whore  from  an  hospital. 
That  time,  diseases,  and  mercury  had  eaten. 
Than  to  be  drawn  to  love  you. 

Lady.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I     Pray,  do  ;  but  take  heed 

though. 
E.  Love.  From  thee,  false  dice,  jades,  cowards, 

and  pl|guy  summers. 
Good  Lord,  oelivcr  me  !  [Exit, 

Lady.  But  hark  you,  servant,  hark  ye !  —  Ifl 

he  gone  r 
Call  him  again. 
Abig.  Hang  him,  paddock  !  • 
Lady.  Art  thou  here  still  r  fly,  fly,  and  call 

my  servant ; 
Fly,  or  ne'er  sec  me  more. 

Abig.  I  had  rather  knit  again  than  see  that 

rascal ; 
But  I  must  do  it.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Lady.    I  would    be  loath  to  anger  Mm  too 

much. 
What  fine  foolery  is  this  in  a  woman,* 
To  use  those  men  most  frowardly  they  love 

most ! 
If  I  should  lose  him  thus,  I  were  rightly  serv'd. 
I  hope  he's  not  so  much  himself  to  take  it 
To  the  heart. 

Re-enter  Abigail. 
How  now  r  will  he  come  back  ? 
Abig.  Never,  he  swears,  whilst  he  can  hear 
men  say 
There's  any  woman  living :  he  swore  he  would 
ha'  mo  first. 
J^ady,  Didst  thou  intrcat  him,  wench  ? 
Abig.  As  well  as  I  could,  madam. 
But  this  is  still  your  way,  to  love  being  absent, 
And  when  he's  with  you,  laugh  at  him  and  abuse 

him. 
There  is  another  way,  if  you  could  hit  on't. 
Lady.  Thou  sayst  true  ;  get  me  paper,  pen,  and 
ink ; 
I'll  write  to  him  :  I'd  be  loath  ho  should  sleep 

in's  anger. 
Women  are  most  fools  when  they  think  they're 
wisest.  [Exeunt, 


0  nor  trill]  Theobald  and  the  Editom  of  1778  gave,  for  the 
metre,  **  nor  my  »pi//." 
7  yiifrr  IMr]  .S»  the  two  earliest  4lw.    Other  edi».  *•«- 
'  rrn.'wr/-"  (Weber  says  crmuetiUMly  that  some  have  "«avtr 
ili4r  '»).    Thw.lMild  nave  .*?ymi»*m'j«  conjircturo  "  swas^, 
,  Dotr  ;•'  and  ihe  Editors  of  1778  printed  "  rather  Dotf." 
I       t*  paihlork]  i.  e.  ttwd. 

0  in  a  tei'inan]  Maxou  would  read   "in  teaman  " -~  **  $Jl 
'  she  id  diieuking  uf  Uie  tiex  in  geueraU" 
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SCENE  n.  —  ^  Street. 

Mutic.    Enter  Youxa    Loveless  and  Widow,* 
with  Captain  and  Poet. 
Wid,  Pray,  sir,  cast  off  these  fellows,  as  un- 
fitting 
For  your  bare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your 

company. 
L('t  fit  such  ragamufiins  as  these  arc, 
Should  bear  the  name  of  friends,  and  furnish  out 
A  civil '  house  ?  you're  to  be  married  now ; 
And  men,  that  love  you,  must  expect  a  course 
Far  from  your  old  career.    If  you  will  keep  *cm. 
Turn  'cm  to  the  stable,  and  there  make  'cm 

grooms : 
And  yet,  now  1  consider  it,  such  beggars 
Once*  set  o*  horse-back,  you  have  heard,  wiU 

ride  — 
How  far,  you  had  best  to  look  to. 

Capt.  Hear  you,  you 
That  must  be  lady :  pray,  content  vourself^ 
And  think  upon  your  carriage  soorr  at  night, 
What  dressing  will  best  take  your  knight,  what 

waistcoat,' 
"WTiat  cordial  will  do  well  i'  the  morning  for  him. 
What  triers  have  you  ? 

Wid,  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Capt.  Tliosc  that  must  switch  him  up.     If  he 

start  well. 
Fear  not,   but  cry,  **  Saint  George,"  and  bear 

him  hard  : 
When  you  perceive  his   wind  grows  hot  and 

wanting. 
Let  him  a  little  down ;  he's  fleet,  ne'er  doubt 

him, 
And  stands  sound. 

Wid.  Sir,  you  hear  these  fellows  ? 

y.  Loce.  Merry   companions,   wench,    merry 

Companions. 
Wid.  To  one  another  let  'em  be  companions, 
But,  good  sir,  not  to  you  :  you  shall  be  civil, 
And  slip  off  these  base  trappings. 

Capt.  He  shall  not  need,  my  most  sweet  Lady 

Grocer. 
If  he  be  civil,  not  your  powder'd  sugar, 
Nor  your  raisins,  shall  persuade  the  captain 
To  live  a  coxcomb  with  him  :  let  him  be  civil. 
And  eat  i'  the  Arches,*  and  see  what  will  come 

on't. 
Poet.  Let  him  be  civil,  do  :  undo  him ;  ay, 

that's  the  next  way. 
I  will  not  take,  if  he  be  civil  once. 
Two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  live  with  him. 
Be  civil !  there's  a  trim  persuasion. 

Capt.  If  thou  be'st  civil,  knight,  (as  Jove  de- 
fend* it!) 
Get  thee  anot|ier  nose  ;  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off  by  the  angry  boys  «  for  thy  conversion. 

1  Younir  LoveUiA  and  Widote]  Old  mlfl.  add  **g'ing  to  be 
married  : "  and  90  the  Edit»r.-«  t»f  1778. 
'  euil]  i.  ^.  uribor,  pravp,  mtiou-). 
>  waiUeoat]  8«c  notit,  p.  lOt). 

*  tkcjtrehr.i]  "Tliixwas  |)n»baMy  wino  lavera  near  the 
Court  of  ArchM,  freqiipnted  by  ^"Ixt  citizens."  Werer. 
Nare^*  (0/<w«.  in  Arfhra^  Court  of)  whn  calli*  thl«  a  "rather 
obscure  wiiricivin,"  (»b.«er>'e>i  tlial  "  rinl "  i-«  ufed  with  a 
pun,  ^'  albiding  tu  the  nrufe-'<'(i(in  of  a  civilian." 

*  difcu/i  I  i.  e.  fifirbid. 

«  oMffr^  bous]  Tlie  same  aa  roaring  bojfs^  of  roerrrt  t  we 
Dotofl,  pp.  IW  and  429. 


llio  children  thou  shalt  get  on  this  civilian 
Cannot  inherit  by  the  law ;  they're  ethnicks, 
And  all  thy  sport  mere  moral '  lechery  : 
When  they  are  grown,  having  but  little  in  'em, 
They  may  prove  haberdashers,  or  gross  grocers, 
Like  their  dear  dam  there.    Prithee,  he  civil, 

knight : 
In  time   thou  mayst  read  [prayers^]   to  thy 

household. 
And  be  drunk   once  a-year;  this  would  shew 
finely. 
}".  Loce.  I  wonder,  sweetheart,  you  will  offer 
this; 
You  do  not  understand  these  gentlemen. 
I  will  be  short  and  pithy ;  I  had  rather 
Cast  you  off,  by  the  way  of  charge.    These  are 

creatures, 
That  nothing  goes  to  the  maintenance  of 
But  com  and  water.    I  will  keep  these  fellows 
Just  in  the  competency  of  two  hens. 

Wid.  If  you  can  cast'  it  so,  sir,  you  have  my 
likin«; : 
If  they  eat  less,  I  should  not  be  offended. 
But  how  those,  sir,  can  live  upon  so  little 
As  com  and  water,  I  am  unbelieving. 

y,  Lt)ve,  Why,  prithee,   sweetheart,   what's 
your  ale  r 
Is  not  that  cum  and  water,  my  sweet  widow  ? 
Wid.  Ay  ;  but,  my  sweet  kiiight,  whcrc's  the 
meat  to  this, 
And  clothes,  that  they  must  look  for  ? 

1'.  Love.  In  this  short  sentence,  ale,  is  all  in- 
cluded ; 
Meat,  drink,  and  cloth.    These  are  no  ravening 

footmen, 
No  fellows  that  at  ordinaries  dare  eat 
Their  eighteen -pence  thrice  out  before  they  rise, 
And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  *°  play,  and  crack 
More  nuts  than  would  suffice  a  dozen  squirrels, 
I  Besides  the  din,  which  w  damnable  :  " 
I  I  had  rather  rail,  and  be  con  fin' d  to  a  boat- 
maker, 
Than    live    among  such    rascals.      These   are 
I  people 

I  Of  such  a  clean  discretion  in  their  diet. 

Of  such  a  moderate  sustenance,  that  they  sweat 
I  If  they  but  smell  hot  meat ;  porridge  is  poison  ; 
I  They  hate  a  kitchen  as  they  hate  a  counter ;  *• 
And  shew  'em  but  a  feather-bed,  they  s wound.** 
Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking  surely,^* 
Which  kecjw  their  bodies  clear  and  soluble. 
Bread  is  a  binder,  and  for  that  abolish' d, 
Even  in  their  ale,  whose  lost  room  fills  an  apple, 
Which  is  more  airy,**  and  of  subtler  nature. 

7  moral]  Some  of  the  4tui.  dated  I65I,  have  "mortil}** 
and  M)  the  Editom  of  1778  and  Weber  ! 

B  pra^en,]  llaa  evidently  dropt  nut  fnim  the  old  edt.  Not 
one  or  the  modern  editora  |)errcived  any  oiuMiion  here. 

0  fUirtl  i.  c.  contrive. 

1')  a]  So  4toii.  1(>35, 1(99,  la*)].  Omitted  in  other  eda.-^ 
Cracking  nutd  was  a  common  amuiiement  of  the  sudienca 
at  our  early  theatres. 

n  tg  damnable]  The  modem  editors  print,  for  tiM  meCn, 
"  u  m<wt  damnable." 
I       13  countrr]  i.  o.  prifon. 

1'  ^vound]  So  all  the  old  eda.  Altered  by  the  modem  edi- 
toM  t«>  *'  nwtHin :  "  see  note,  p.  230. 

14  surflff]  Seward  (Postscript  to  V(t].  i.  ed.  1750)  pmpoted 
to  read  ^'xolely,*'  which  wa4  ado{>ted  by  tlie  £ditun  of  1778 
aiiii  Welter. 
,      1^  airy]  •*  All  tile  quartoa  read  —  *  air.*    Corrected  in  tlw 
>  folio."    Wkbke. 
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The  rest  they  take  is  little,  and  that  little 
As  little  easy  ;  ^  for,  like  strict  men  of  order, 
They  do  correct  their  bodies  with  a  bench 
Or  a  poor  stubborn  table  ;  if  a  chimney 
Offer  itself,  with  some  few  broken  rushes, 
They  are  in  down :  when  they  are  sick,  that's 

drunk, 
They  may  have  fresh  straw ;  else  they  do  de- 
spise 
These  worldly  pamperings.     For  their  i)oor  ap- 
parel, 
*Tls  worn  out  to  the  diet ;  new  they  seek  none ; 
And  if  a  man  should  offer,  they  arc  angry, 
Scarce  to  be  reconcil'd  again  with  him : 
You  shall  not  hear  'em  ask  me  '  a  cast  doublet 
Once  in  a  year,  which  is  a  modesty 
Befitting  my  poor  friends  :  you  see  their  ward- 
robe, 
Though  slender,  competent ;  for  shirts,  I  take  it. 
They  are  things  worn  out  of  their  remembrance. 
Lousy  they  will  be  when  they  list,  and  mangy. 
Which  shews   a  fine  variety;    and    then,   to 

cure  'em, 
A  tanner's  lime-pit,  which  is  little  charge ; 
Two  dogs,  and  these  two,^  may  be  cur'd  for 
threepence. 
Wid,  You  have  half  persuaded  me  ;  pray,  use 
your  pleasure :  — 
And,  my  good  friends,  since  I  do  know  your 

diet, 
m  take  an  order  meat  shall  not  offend  you ; 
You  shall  have  ale. 

Cape.  We  ask  no  more  ;  let  it  be  mighty,  lady, 

And,  if  wo  perish,  then  our  own  sins  on  us  ! 

Y.   Love.    Come,     forward,     gentlemen ;    to 

church,  my  boys  ! 

When  we  have  done,  I'll  give  you  cheer  in 

bowls.  [ExeutU, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  —  i4  Room  in  the  Ilouse  of  the  Eldek 
Loveless. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless. 
E,  Love>  This  senseless  woman  vexes  me  to 
the  heart ; 
She  will  not  from  my  memory  :  would  she  were 
A  man  for  one  two  hours,  that  I  might  beat  her  ! 
If  I  had  been  unhandsome,  old,  or  jealous, 
'T  had  been  an  even  lay  *  she  might  have  scorn'd 
me; 

1  At  little  f«y1  "  So  the  first  and  second  qiinrto.  Subse- 
quently eomipted  to  — '  /*  liille  easy  »  [which  Theobald  and 
the  Ecfitoni  of  1778  in>ve1.»    Webcr. 

*  nu]  So  4tu.  1651,  which,  though  of  no  anthoriry.  is  evi- 
dently right  here.  Othrreds.  '*one;'*  and  mi  the  modeni 
editor*.  The  early  printers  ver>'  frequently  put  by  mistake 
"  one  "  for  '» me :  "   i*o  note,  p.  421. 

*  and  tkette  twr]  Old  eds.,  "  and  the^f,  those  tK»o."  Theo- 
bald and  Webcr  print  ♦' and  tAe*e  t<M>."  Of  V<»«ni?  Love- 
lew's  favourite  conipaninns^  only  two,  —  the  Captain  and 
the  Poel, —  are  prc»ont  in  this  scene  :  he  has  bpfnru  (<aid. 

"  I  will  kfe|i  these  fellows 
Just  in  the  competency  of  two  hens  " 
Oompare  act  lii.  sc  2.  p.  4.%,  where,  when  the  Elder  L/.vc- 
leM  says  to  his  brother  "dismiss  th«'M*  p«'o|»le,"  Young 
Loveless  desires  the  L'apiain  to  be  kouc  ami  to  take  the  Poet 
Wtth  him. 

*  Imn]  f.  e.  wager. 


But  to  be  young,  and,  by  this  light,  I  think, 

As  proper  as  the  proudest ;  made  as  clean. 

As    straight,   and  strong-back'd ;   means   and 

manners  equal 
With  the  best  cloth-of-silver  sir  i*  the  king- 
dom— 
But  these  are  things,  at  some  time  of  the  moon* 
Below  the  cut  of  canvass.     Sure,  she  has 
Some  meeching  ^  rascal  in  her  house,  some  hind. 
That  she  hath  seen  bear,  like  another  Mile, 
Quarters  of  malt  upon  his  back,  and  sing  with't ; 
Thrash  all  day,  and  i'  th'  evening,  in  his  stock- 

ings, 
Strike  up  a  hornpipe,  and  there  stink  two  hours. 
And  ne'er  a  whit  the  worse  man :  these  are  they, 
These  steel-chiu'd  rascals,  that  undo  us  all. 
Would  I  had  been  a  carter,  or  a  coachman  ! 
I  had  done  the  deed  ere  this  time. 

En^er  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  without  would 

speak  «vith  you. 
E,  Love.  Bid  him  come  in.  [Exit  Servant 

Etiter  Welpord. 

Wei.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

E.  Love.  You  are  welcome  :  what's  your  will, 
sir? 

Wcl.  Have  you  forgotten  me  ? 

E.  Lfjve.  I  do  not  much  remember  you. 

Wei.  You  must,  sir. 
I  am  that  gentleman  you  pleas'd  to  wrong 
In  your  disguise  ;  I  have  inquir'd  you  out. 

E,  Loce.    I   was  disguis'd  indeed,  sir,  if  I 
wrong' d  you. 
Pray,  where  and  when  ? 

Wei.  In  such  a  lady's  house,  sir,' 
I  need  not  name  her. 

E.  Love.  I  do  remember  you  ; 
You  seem'd  to  be  a  suitor  to  that  lady. 

WeL  If  you  remember  this,  do  not  forget 
How  scurvily  you  us^d  me  :  that  was 
No  place  to  quarrel  in ;  pray  you,  think  of  it : 
If  you  be  honest,  you  dare  fight  with  me. 
Without  more  urging  ;  else  I  must  provoke  you. 

E.  Love.  Sir,  1  dare  fight,  but  never  for  a  wo- 
man; 
I  will  not  have  her  in  my  cause ;  she's  mortal,^ 
And  so  is  not  my  anger.    If  you  have  brought 
A  nobler  subject  for  our  swords,  I  am  for  you ; 
In  this  I  would  be  loath  to  prick  my  finger ; 
And  where  *  you  say  I  wrong'd  you,  'tis  so  far 
From  my  profession,  that,  amongst  my  fears, 
To  do  wrong  is  the  greatest.     Credit  me. 
We  have  been  both  abus'd,  not  by  ourselves 
(For  that  I  hold  a  spleen,  no  sin  of  malice. 
And  may,  with  man  enough,  be  left '  forgotten), 
But  by  that  wilful,  scornful  picce^}f  hatred. 
That  much-forgetful  lady  :  for  whose  sake. 
If  we  should  leave  our  reason,  and  run  on 


f>  mr.tchitt^]  i.  c.  lurking,  skulking.    (The  word  ii  va- 
rioii>ly  written). 

0  tfir]  tS(*  the  two  earliest  'Itos.    Omitted  in  other  ediu  ; 
and  by  thr>  uKKlem  fditnrs. 
!      7  Mi.rtal]  **  In   (lii'«  imsMfEc,  docs  not  mean  subject  to 
'  dealh,  but  do  dly,  fatal."     Masoiy. 
f-  ir'irrf]   i.  f.  W  hlTCaJ'. 

;      c  Itf.']  Tlieobaid   pave,  with  tlie  4ta  of  ll^l  and  folio 
1079,  "  best." 
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Upon  our  sense,  like  rams,  the  little  world 

Of  t^ood  men  would  laugh  at  us,  and  despise  us, 

Fixing  upon  our  desperate  memories 

The  never- worn-out  names  of  fools  and  fencers. 

Sir,  'tis  not  fear,  but  reason,  makes  mo  tell  you, 

In  this  I  had  rather  help  you,  sir,  than  hurt  you. 

And  you  shall  find  it,  though  you  throw  vour- 

solf 
Into  OS  many  dangers  as  she  offers, 
Tliough  you  redeem  her  lost  name  every  day. 
And  find  her  out  new  honours  with  your  sword. 
Yon  shall  but  be  her  mirth,  as  I  have  been. 
Wei.  I  ask  you  mercy,  sir ;  you  have  ta'en 

my  edge  off; 
Yet  I  would  fain  be  even  with  this  lady. 
E.  Loce.  In  which  I'll  bo  your  helper  :  we  are 

two; 
And  they  are  two,  —  two  sisters,  rich  alike,' 
Only  the  elder  has  the  prouder  dowry. 
In  troth,  I  i)ity  this  disgrace  in  you. 
Yet  of  mine  O'wn  I  am  senseless.     Do  but 
Follow  my  counsel,  and  1*11  pavm  my  spirit, 
We'll  over-reach  'em  yet :  the  means  is  this 

Re-enter  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentlewoman  will  needs 
speiik  with  you ; 
I  cannot  keep  her  out ;  she's  entcr'd,  sir. 

E.  Love,  It  is  the  waiting-woman  :  pray,  be 
not  seen.  — 
Sirrah,  hold  her  in  discourse  a  while. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Hark  in  your  ear  [rchispers] :  go,  and  despatch 

it  (luickly : 
When  I  come  in,  I'll  tell  you  all  the  project. 
WeU  I  care  not  which  I  have. 
E.  Loce,  Away ;  'tis  done ;  she  miist  not  see 
you.  [Exit  Welford. 

Enter  Abigail. 
Now,  Lady  Guincvcr,'  what  news  with  you  ? 
Abig.  Pray,  leave  these  frumps,^  sir,  and  re- 
ceive this  letter.  [Gives  Utter. 
E.  Loce.  From  whom,  good  Vanity  ? 
Abig.  'Tis  from  my  lady,  sir :  alas,  good  soul, 
She  cries  and  takes  on  ! 

E.  Love.  Does  she  so,  good  soul  r 
Would  she  not  have  a  caudle  ?    Does  she  send 

you 
With  your  fine  orator}',  good  TuUy, 
To  tie  me  to  belief  again  ?  —  Bring  out  the  cat- 
hounds  !  — 
m  make  you  take  a  tree,  whore ;  then  with  my 

tiller* 
Bring  down  your  gibship,*  and  then  have  you 

cas'd,* 
And  hung  up  i'  the  warren. 
Abig.  I  am  ^o  beast,  sir ;  would  you  knew  it ! 
E.  Love.  Would  I  did !    for  I  am  yet  very 
doubtful. 
What  will  you  say  now  ? 

1  rich  atike]  "  Meant,  both  of  tbein  rich,  not,  equally  so." 
3lAfio!r. 

«  Ouhever]  "  The  well-known  queen  of  King  Arthur, 
celebrated  for  her  amour  with  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  LaJco,*' 
&x.    Waeai. 

3  frumpt)  L  e.  raocka,  flouta. 

•  tiller]  I.  e.  ateel  bow,  or  croaa  bow  ;  aee  note,  p.  160. 

•  gibMp'j  i.  e.  catabip. 

•  etu'd]  u  e.  akinaed,  flayed. 


Abig.  Nothing,  not  I. 

E.  Loce.  Art  thou  a  woman,  and  say  nothing  ? 
Abig.  Unless  you'll  hear  me  with  more  mod- 
eration. 
I  can  speak  wise  enough. 

E.  Loce.  And  loud  enough.     Will  your  lady- 
love me  ? 
Abig,  It  seems  so  by  her  letter  and  her  lamen- 
tations ; 
But  you  arc  .«iuch  another  man ! 

E.  Loce.  Not  such  another  as  I  was,  mumps ; 
Nor  will  not  be.     I'll  read  her  fine  epistle. 

[Readi. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  is  not  thy  mistress  mad } 

Abig.  For  you  she  will  be.     'Tis  a  shame  you 
should 
Use  a  poor  gentlewoman  so  untowardly : 
She  loves  the  ground  you  tread  on ;  and  you, 

hard  heart. 
Because  she  jested  with  you,  mean  to  kill  her. 
'Tis  a  fine  conquest,  as  they  say.  [  Weeps, 

E.  Lore.  Hast  thou  so  much  moisture 
In  thy  whit-leather  hide  yet,  that  thou  canst 

cry  r 
I  would  have  sworn  thou  hadst  been  touchwood 

five  year  since. 
Nay,  let  it  rain  ;  thy  face  chops  for  a  shower. 
Like  a  dry  dunghill. 

Abig.  I'll  not  endure  this  ribaldry. 
Farewell,  i'  the  devil's  name !     If  my  lady  die, 
I'll  bo  sworn  before  a  jury,  thou  art  the  cause 
on't. 
E.  Loce.  Do,  maukin,'  do. 
Deliver  to  your  lady  from  me  this  : 
I  mean  to  sec  her,  if  I  have  no  other  business ; 
Which  before  I'll  want,  to  come  to  her,  I  mean 
To  go  seek  birds'  nests.    Yet  I  may  come,  too  ; 
But  if  I  come. 

From  this  door  '  till  I  see  her,  will  I  think 
How  to  rail  vildly  •*  at  her ;  how  to  vex  her, 
And  make  her  cry  so  much,  that  the  physician, 
If  she  fall  sick  upon  it,  shall  want  urine' 
To  find  the  cause  by,^"  and  she  remediless 
Die  in  her  heresy.     Farewell,  old  adage ! 
I  hope  to  see  the  boys  make  pot-guns  '*  on  **  thee. 
Abig,  Thou'rt  a  vile  man  :  God  bless  my  issue 

from  thee  ! 
E.  Loce.  Thou  hast  but  one,  and  that's  in  thy 
left  crupper. 
That  makes  thee  hobble  so :  you  must  be  ground 
I'  the  breech  like  a  top  ;  you'll  never  spin  well 

else. 
Farewell,  fytchock !  "  [Exeunt  several^. 


T  OTanJb'nl  "  A  dirty  filovenly  woman."  Grose**  Prov, 
Obss.  ed.  1839.  Ttii«  word,  wrlxten  also  Mattin,  and  u»d 
in  several  Bienifirationn,  is  supixjsod  to  be  the  diuiiniitivo  of 
Mai.    See  Nare«*«  Gloss. 

8  door"]  May  be  riglit :  but  qy.  "  hour  " .'  Compare  p.  448, 
1st  col.,  latit  Ime  but  five. 

*  vildly]  i.  e.  vilely  :  »ee  note,  p.  201.  So  all  the  old  ed«.. 
except  4tr>.  It>51,  which  hua  "  vilely,'*  and  which  ia  fuUuwea 
by  the  modem  editors. 

10  skall  want  urine 

To  find  the  cause  by]  So  all  the  old  ed«.,  except  4tO0. 
1GQ5, 1630,  which  have  ^*  skall  want  nryne  finie  the  cause  be," 
and  fulio  1679,  which  has  "  shall  find  Uu  catLse  to  bo  loant  tf 
urine." 

11  pot-^w]  i.  e.  pop-gtins. 

IS  on]  i.  e.  oC    I'he  modem  editors  print  "  or." 

M  fyukoek]  "  The  same  as  fitchew^  a  piile-cat."    Wkrke. 

Perhaps  ao :   we  find,  "Fitckett  a  pole-cat.     Warwicka. 

FUekole,  a  pcle-cat,  fichet,  or  flchcr.  Extn."    Gruae'a  /V«9. 
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SCENE    II.  —  ^  Room  in  the  Lady's  House, 
Enter  Lady. 

lAidy.  Is  it  not  strange  that  every  woman's  will 
Should  track  out  new  ways  to  disturb  herself  ? 
If  I  should  call  my  reason  to  account, 
It  cannot  answer  why  I  keep  myself 
From  mine  own  M-ish,  and  stop  the  man  I  love 
From  his  ;  and  every  hour  repent  again, 
Yet  still  go  on.     I  know  'tis  like  a  man 
That  wants  his  natural  sleep,  and,  growing  dull, 
Would  gladly  give  the  remnant  of  his  life 
For  two  hours'  rest ;  yet,  through  his  froward- 

ness, 
Will  rather  choose  to  watch  another  man. 
Drowsy  as  he,  than  take  his  Q\m  repose. 
All  this  I  know  ;  yet  a  strange  peevishness, 
And  anger  not  to  have  the  power  to  do 
Things  unexpected,  carries  me  away 
To  mine  own  ruin  :  I  had  rather  die 
Sometimes  than  not  disgrace  in  public  him 
Whom  people  think  I  love  ;  and  do't  with  oaths, 
And  am  in  earnest  then.     Oh,  what  arc  we  ? 
Men,  you  must  answer  this,  that  dare  obey 
Such  things  as  we  command. 

Enter  Abigail. 

How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Abiff.  Faith,  madam,  none  worth  hearing. 

Lady.  Is  he  not  come } 

Abifj.  No,  truly. 

Lady,  Nor  has  he  writ  ? 

Abig.  Neither.  I  pray  God  you  have  not  un- 
done yourself. 

Lady.  Why,  but  what  says  he  ? 

Abiy,  Faith,  he  talks  strangely. 

Lady,  How  strangely  ? 

Abig,  First,  at  your  letter  he  laughed  ex- 
tremely. 

Lady,  What,  in  contempt  ? 

Abig.  He  laughed  monstrous  loud,  as  he 
would  die ;  —  and  when  you  wrote  it,  I  think, 
you  were  in  no  such  merry  mood,  to  provoke 
him  that  way ;  —  and  having  done,  he  cried, 
•*  Alas  for  her  !  "  and  violentlv  laughed  again. 

Lady.  Did  he  ? 

Abig.  Yes  ;  till  1  was  angry. 

Lady,  Angry  !  why  r 
Why  wert  thou  angry  ?  he  did  do  but  well ; 
I  did  deserve  it ;  he  had  been  a  fool, 
An  unfit  man  for  any  one  to  love. 
Had  he  not  laugh'd  thus  at  me.     You  were  an- 
gry ! 
That  shcw'd  your  folly  ;  I  shall  love  him  more 
For  that,  than  all  that  e'er  he  did  before. 
But  said  he  nothing  else } 

Abig.  Many  uncertain  things.  He  said,  though 
you  had  mocked  him,  because  you  were  a  wo- 
man, he  could  wish  to  do  you  so  much  favour  as 
to  see  you  :  yet,  he  said,  he  knew  you  rash,  and 
was  loath  to  oifend  you  with  the  sight  of  one 
whom  now  he  was  bound  not  to  leave. 


Qlou,  ed.  1839.  *■  Fitch^  FUchet,  n  poIe-caL"  Jcnnings'D 
fVesL  Dial  Jlut  we  nirio  And,  "  Filchee,  the  filch,  rivcrra 
Artidn  of  Linnoru.-*."  Pahner'n  Drvon  Dial. ;  see  too  Coles^s 
JDict.  In  V  Fitcher^  and  Richardsuti'a  Diet,  in  v.  Fitchat; 
and  it  ought  U)  be  ub^^ervcd  thnt  the  Elder  Luvele:«  has  pro- 
•      *  r  (p.  442)  teniicd  Abigail  — a /firci. 


Lady,  What  one  was  that  ? 

Abig,  1  know  not,  but  truly  I  do  fear  there  is 
a  making  up  there  ;  for  I  heard  the  serrants,  as 
I  passed  by  some,  whisper  such  a  thing :  and  as 
I  came  back  through  the  hall,  there  were  two 
or  three  clerks  writing  great  conveyances  in 
haste,  which,  they  said,  were  for  their  mistress' 
jointure. 

Lady.  'Tis  very  like,  and  fit  it  should  be  so ; 
For  he  does  think,  and  reasonably  think. 
That  I  should  keep  him,  with  my  idle  tricks, 
For  ever  ere  he  married.^ 

Abig.  At  last,  he  said  it  should  go  hard  but  he 
Would  see  you,  for  your  satisfaction. 

Lady.  All  we,  that  are  call'd  women,  know 
as  well 
As  men,  it  were  a  far  more  noble  thing 
To  grace  where  we  are  grac'd,  and  give  respect 
There  where  we  are  respected  :  yet  we  practise 
A  wilder  course,  and  never  bend  our  eyes 
On  men  with  pleasure,  till  they  find  the  way 
To  give  us  a  neglect ;  then  we,  too  late, 
Perceive  the  loss  of  what  we  might  have  had, 
And  dote  to  death. 

Enter  Mabtua. 
Mar,  Sister,  yonder's  your  servant, 
With  a  gentlewoman  with  him. 
Lady.  Where? 
Mar.  Close  at  the  door. 

Lady.  Alas,  I  am  undone !     I  fear  he  is  be- 
trothed. 
What  kind  of  woman  is  she  ? 

Mar.  A  most  ill-favour'd  one,  with  her  mask 
on  ; 
And  how  her  face  should  mend  the  rest,  I  know 
not. 
Lady.  But  yet  her  mind  is  '  of  a  milder  stuff 
Than  mine  was. 

Enter  Elder  I/OVEless,  and  Welfokd  in  woTnan's 
apparel. 
Now  I  see  him,  if  my  heart 
Swell  not  again  —  away,  thou  woman's  pride !  — 
So  that  I  cannot  speak  a  gentle  word  to  him, 
Let  me  not  live.  [Atide, 

E.  Love.  By  your  leave  here. 

Lo^y.  How  now  ?  what  new  trick  invites  you 
hither  ? 
Ha'  you  a  tine  device  again  ? 

E.  Ij)ve.  Faith,  this  is  the  finest  device  I  have 
now.  — 
How  dost  thou,  sweetheart  ? 

Wcl.  Why,  very  well,  so  long  as  I  may  please 
You,  my  dear  lover :  I  nor  can  nor  will 
Bo  ill  when  you  are  well,  well  when  you  are  ill. 

E.  I^ve.  Oh,  thy  sweet  temper !    What  would 
I  have  given. 
That  lady  had  been  like  thee  !    Seest  thou  her  ? 
That  face,  my  love,join'd  with  thy  humble  mind. 
Had  made  a  wench  indeed. 

Wcl.  Alas,  my  love. 
What  God  hath  done  I  dare  not  think  to  mend  ! 
1  use  no  paint  nor  any  drugs  of  art ; 
My  hands  and  face  will  shew  it. 

1  he  viarried]  8<)  the  two  earliest  4tos.  Other  o<l«  "  k§ 
be  married  i "  and  »o  the  modern  editors. 

'  t.']  So  the  twd  earliest  4toe.  Otlior  cds.  *<  wai  ;**  sod 
8o  the  luudeni  editors. 
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Lady,  Why,  what  thing  haye  you  brought  to 
shew  us  there  ? 
Do  you  take  money  for  it  ? 

£.  l/)^.  A  godlike  thing, 
Not  to  be  bought  for  money ;  'tis  my  mistress, 
In  whom  there  is  no  passion,  nor  no  scorn ; 
"What  I  will  is  for  law.*    Pray  you,  salute  her. 

Lady,  Salute  her  !  by  this  good  light,  I  would 
not  kiss  her 
Por  half  my  wealth. 

£.  Lone,  Why  ?  why,  pray  you  ? 
You  shall  see  me  do' t* afore  you  :  look  you. 

\KUiea  Welford. 

Lady,  Now  fie  upon  thee  !  a  beast  would  not 
have  donc't.  — 
I  would  not  kiss  thee  of  a  month,  to  gain 
A  kingdom. 

E,  Love.  Marry,  you  shall  not  be  troubled. 

L€uiy.  Why,  was  there  ever  such  a  Meg  '  as 
this  ? 
Sure,  thou  art  mad. 

E.  Love.  I  was  mad  once,  when  I  lov'd  pictures ; 
For  what  arc  shape  and  colours  else  but  pictures  ? 
In  that  tawny  hide  there  lies  an  endless  mass 
Of  virtues,  when  all  your  red  and  white  ones 
want  it. 

Lady,  And  this  is  she  you  are  to  marry,  is't 
not? 

E,  Lice.  Yes,  indeed,  is't. 

Lady.  God  give  you  joy ! 

E.  Love.  Amen. 

Wei.  I  thank  you,  as  unknown,  for  your  good 
wish. 
The  like  to  you,  whenever  you  shall  wed. 

E.  Love.  Oh,  gentle  spirit ! 

Lady,  You  thank  me  !     I  pray. 
Keep  your  breath  nearer  you  ;  I  do  not  like  it. 

Wei.  I  would  not  willingly  offend  at  all ; 
Much  less  a  lady  of  your  worthy  parts. 

E.  Love.  Sweet,  sweet ! 

Lady.  I  do  not  think  this  woman  can  by  nature 
Be  thus,  thus  ugly  :  sure,  she's  some  common 

strumpet, 
Deform'd  with  exercise  of  sin. 

Wcl.  [hteeUiuj.]  Oh.  sir. 
Believe  not  this  !  for  Heaven  so  comfort  me. 
As  I  am  free  from  foul  pollution 
With  any  man  !  my  honour  ta'en  away, 
I  am  no  woman. 

E.Lore.  [ram/i<7  Wkl.]  Arise,  my  dearest  soul ; 
I  do  not  credit  it.     Alas,  I  fear 
Her    tender    heart   will    break   with   this   re- 
proach !  — 
Fie,  that  you  know  no  more  civility 

I  for  laio]  Theobald  and  tho  Editnn  of  1778  (^ve,  with 
4ti>.  IC51,'Mier/«ic." 

3  surhaMr^]  "An  alhifiion  to  the  celebrated  Meg  of 
\Ve««tminNtcr.  .  A  ballad  of  Lone  -Mpr  of  Westniintiter  wa» 
entered  on  the  Stationor:^*  b«iok9  in  J.'iOl.  Tho  tune  became 
a  faiiioiiH  jig,  and.  m  such,  i^  nietitioned  in  the  excellent 
old  comedy,  The  H>ig  hath  lo.^t  hu  Prarl"  Wkbkr.  The 
Ijfr.  of  Long  Me^  of  tVcstminMrr :  containing  the  mad  merry 
pranke*  »he  platffd  in  htr  lifi  time^  ni-t  oncty  in  performng  j 
tmndry  (fuarrtU  itith  diurrs  rvffinnit  about  fjondon  ;  but  also 
haw  cu'ianthf  the  beJmual  hcr-frlfe  in  the  trarresi  of  BoHoiitrttf^ 
reprinted  fmm  an  edition  dntcd  ICS.^,  may  be  found  in  Mis- 
cfHanfa  AuHifma  Jinglicana^  Itfiti:  the  tract  is  said  to  have 
originally  ap^arrd  in  158>2.  Mor  (icured  in  a  play  called 
after  lier,  in  15&4  (Kee  Ma'oiie't  Shakr*peare  by  Koswell, 
iii.  :U)l)  :  tilie  te  IntrvNluced  in  an  antima»que  in  H.  Jonann'd 
Fortunate  IaUb  {Workt^  vii.  79  ed.  Giffurd) ;  and  is  fre- 
queiiUy  mexicUmed  by  our  early  dramatiit^. 


To  a  weak  virgin  !  —  "Tis  no  matter,  sweet ; 
Let  her  say  what  she  will,  thou  art  not  worse 
To  me,  and  therefore  not  at  all ;  be  careless. 

Wei.  For  all  things  else  I  would ;  but  for  mine 
honour, 
Methinks 

E,  Love,  Alas,  thine  honour  is  not  stain'd !  — 
Is  this  the  business  that  you  sent  for  me 
About  r 

Mar.  Faith,  sister,  you  are  much  to  blame 
To  use  a  woman,  whatsoe'er  she  be. 
Thus.    I'll    salute    her.  —  You    are  welcome 
hither.  [KUset  Wbl. 

Wei.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

E,  Love.  Mild  still*  as  the  dove, 
For  all  these  injuries.     Come,  shall  we  go  ? 
I  love  thee  not  so  ill  to  keep  thee  here, 
A  jesting-stock.  —  Adieu,  to  the  world's  end! 

Lady.  Why,  whither  now  ? 

E.  Ijoce.  Nay,  you  shall  never  know, 
Because  vou  shall  not  find  me. 

Lady.  1  pray,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

E,  Lace.  'Tis  very  well.  —  Come. 

Lady.  I  pray  you,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

E.  Love.  Yes,  for  another  mock. 

Lady.  By  heaven,  I  have  no  mocks :  good  sir, 
a  word. 

E.  Love.  Though  you  deserve  not  so  much  at 
my  hands,  yet,  if  you  be  in  such  earnest,  I'll 
speak  a  word  with  Vou :  but,  I  beseech  you,  be 
brief;  for,  in  good  faith,  there's  a  parson  and  a 
license  stay  for  us  i'  tho  church  all  this  while ; 
and,  you  know,  'tis  night. 

Lady,   Sir,  give    me    hearing    patiently,  and 
whatsoever 
I  have  heretofore  spoke  jestingly,  forget ; 
For,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  any  where. 
What  I  shall  utter  now  is  from  my  heart, 
And  as  I  mean. 

E,  Love.  Well,  well,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady.  Was  not  I  once  your  mistress,  and  you 
my  servant  r 

E.  Love.  Oh,  'tis  about  the  old  matter.  [Goiny. 

Lady.  Nay,  good  sir,  stay  me  out : 
I  would  but  hear  you  excuse  yourself. 
Why  you  should  take  this  woman,  and  leave  me. 

E,  Love.  Prithee,  why  not  r  deserves  she  not 
as  much 
As  you  r 

Lady.  I  think  not,  if  you  will  look  * 
With  an  indifferency  upon  us  both. 

E.  Love.  Upon  your  faces,  'tis  true;  but  if  ju- 
dicially we  shall  cast  our  eyes  upon  your  minds, 
you  are  a  thousand  women  off  her  *  in  worth. 
She  caimot  swound  *  in  jest,  nor  set  her  lover 
tasks,  to  shew  her  peevishness  and  his  affection ; 
nor  cross  what  he  says,  thougli  it  be  canonical. 
She's  a  good  plain  wench,  that  will  do  as  I  will 
have  her,  and  bring  me  lusty  boys,  to  throw  the 
sledge,  and  lift  at  pigs  of  lead.    And  for  a  wife, 

3  ftHl]  So  the  two  earliest  4toe.  Other  eda.  "yet  j *'  and 
m  the  modern  edibir^,  Weber  excepted. 

4  /  think  Nor,  if  you  will  lookf  Scc.j  It  ought  to  be  obfcrved 
that  Hurh  is  the  arrangement  of  tliM  speech  in  the  old  eda. 
Theobald,  for  the  metre,  printed,  ^*  I  think  not,  if  you  wiU 

but  /wnJt,"  &C. 

6  off  her]  Old  eds.  «  of  her.»  The  Editors  of  1778  printed 
"o#ofA«r." 

«>  ifwounil]  So  all  the  old  eda.    Altered  by  tlie  i 
edilord  to  "  swoon  : "  see  note,  p.  S30. 
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she's  far  beyond  you:  what  can  you  do  in  a 
household  to  provide  for  your  issue,  but  lie  a- 
bed  *  and  get  'cm  ?  your  business  is  to  dress  you, 
and  at  idle  hours  to  eat ;  when  she  can  do  a 
thousand  profitable  things  ;  —  she  can  do  pretty 
well  in  the  pastry,  and  knows  how  pullcn< 
should  be  crammed ;  she  cuts  cambric  at  a  thread, 
weaves  bone-lace,  and  quilts  balls :  ^  and  what 
are  you  good  for  ? 

Lady,  Admit  it  true,  that  she  were  far  beyond 
mo  in  all  respects,  does  that  give  you  a  license 
to  forswear  yourself? 

-B.  Love.  Forswear  myself !  how  ? 

Lady.  Perhaps  you  have  forgot  the  innumer- 
able oaths  you  have  uttered,  in  disclaiming  all 
for  wives  but  me  :  I'll  not  remember  *  you.  God 
give  you  joy ! 

E.  Love.  Nay,  but  conceive  mo  ;  the  intent  of 
oaths  is  ever  understood.  Admit  I  should  pro- 
test to  such  a  friend  to  see  him  at  his  lodging  * 
to-morrow  j  divines  would  never  hold  me  per- 
jured, if  I  were  struck  blind,  or  he  hid  him 
where  my  diligent  search  could  not  find  him,  so 
there  were  no  cross  act  of  mine  own  in't.  Can  it 
be  imagined  I  meant  *  to  force  you  to  marriage, 
and  to  have  you,  whether  you  will  or  no  ? 

Lady.  Alas,  you  need  not !  I  make  already 
tender  ^  of  myself,  and  then  you  arc  forsworn. 

K  Love.  Some  sin,  I  see,  indeed,  must  neces- 
sarily 
FaU  upon  me ;  as  whosoever  deals 
With  women  shall  never  utterly  avoid  it. 
Yet  I  would  choose  the  least  ill,  which  is  to 
Forsake  you,  that  have  done  me  all  the  abuses 
Of  a  malignant  woman,  contemn' d  my  service, 
And  would  have  held  me  prating  about  marriage 
Till  I  had  been  past  getting  of  children," 
Than  her,  that  hath  forsook  her  family. 
And  put  her  tender  body  in  my  hand, 
Upon  my  word.* 

Lady.  Which  of  us  swore  you  first  to  ? 

E,  Love.  Why,  to  you. 

Lady.  Which  oath  is  to  be  kept,  then  } 

E.  Love,  I  prithee,  do  not  urge  my  sins  unto  me. 
Without  I  coidd  amend  *em. 

Lady.  Why,  you  may, 
By  wedding  me. 

E.  Lore.  How  will  that  satisfy 
My  word  to  her  ? 

Lady.  It  is  not  to  be  kept, 
And  needs  no  satisfaction :  'tis  an  error 
Fit  for  repentance  only. 

E.  Love,  Shall  I  live 
To  wrong  that  tender-hearted  virgin  so } 
It  may  not  be. 

1  a-bed]  So  all  the  old  eds.,  except  folk)  1679,  which  has 

•  puUfH]  I.  0.  poultry. 

■  fmiltt  balli]  The  4to.  of  1651  "  qnUU  bulU  admirably ; " 
and  so  Theolmid  and  Uie  Editors  of  1778. 

•  remewAcrl  "  i.  e.  remind."    Wxbki. 

•  lodging]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print  "  lodg- 
ings." 

•  meant]  So  the  two  earliest  4tot.  and  that  of  1651.  Other 
•da.  "  mean  ; "  and  so  the  modem  editors. 

T  alreadff  tender]  Altered  by  Theobald  to  "  a  ready 
tender.** 

fl  ekUdrenJ  After  this  word,  Theobald,  f(>r  the  metre,  in- 
■Hted  "  rather :  **  which  his  successors,  supposing  it  to  be 
Cmnd  in  the  old  eds.,  retained. 

•  Ufem  mjf  word]  "  i.  e.  Depending  on  my  word."  Masoit. 


Lady.  Why  may  it  not  be  ? 

E,  Love.  I  swear  I  had  rather  marry  thee  than 
her; 
But  yet  mine  honesty 

Lady.  What  honesty  ? 
'Tis  more  preserv  d  this  way.  Come,  by  this  light, 
Servant,  thou  shalt :  I'll  kiss  thee  on't. 

E,  Love.  This  kiss. 
Indeed,  is  sweet :  pray  God,  no  sin  lie  under  it  I 

Lady.  There  is  no  sin  at  all ;  try  but  another. 

Wei.  Oh,  ray  heart ! 

Mar.  Help,  sister !  this  lady  swoons. 

E,  Love.  How  do  you  r 

Wei.  Why,  very  well,  if  you  be  so. 

E.   Love.  Such  a  quiet  mind  lives  not  in  any 
woman.     I  shall  do  a  most  ungodly  thing.  — 
Hear  me  1^  one  word  more,  which,  by  all  hopes, 
I  will  not  alter.     I  did  make  an  oath. 
When  you  delay' d  me  so,  that  this  very  night 
I  would  be  married :  now  if  you  will  go 
Without  delay,  suddenly,  as  late  as  it  is. 
With  your  own  minister,  to  your  own  chapel, 
I'll  wed  you,  and  to  bed. 

Lady.  A  match,  dear  servant. 

E,  Love.  For  if  you  shotild  forsake  me  now,  I 
care  not : 
She  would  not  though,  for  all  her  injuries ; 
Such  is  her  spirit.    If  I  be  not  asham'd 
To  kiss  her  now  I  part,  may  I  not  live  ! 

Wei.  1  see  you  go,  as  slily  as  you  think 
To  steal  away  ;  yet  I  will  pray  for  you : 
All  blessings  of  the  world  light  on  you  two. 
That  you  may  live  to  be  an  agdd  pair ! 
All  curses  on  me,  if  I  do  not  speak 
What  I  do  wish  indeed  ! 

E.  Love.  If  I  can  speak 
To  purpose  to  her,  I  am  a  villain. 

Lady.  Servant,  away  I 

Mar.  Sister,  will  you  marry  that  inconstant 
man  r 
Think  you  he  will  not  cast  you  off  to-morrow  ? 
To  ^Tong  a  lady  thus,  look'd  she  like  dirt, 
'Twas  basely  done.      May  you  ne'er  prosper 
with  him ! 

Wei.  Now  God  forbid  ! 
Alas,  I  was  unworthy  !  so  I  told  him. 

Mar.  That  was  your  modesty;  too  good  for 

him. 

I  would  not  see  your  wedding  for  a  world. 

Lady.  Choose,  choose.  —  Come,  Younglove. 
[Exeunt  Ladt,  £.  Love,  and  Abio. 

Mar.  Dry  uj)  your  eyes,  forsooth ;  you  shall 
not  think 
We  are  all  uncivil,  all  such  beasts  as  these. 
Would  I  knew  how  to  give  you  a  revenge  I 

Wei.  So  would  not  I :  no,  let  me  suffer  tnily ; 
That  I  desire. 

10  JTel.  Why,  very  welly  if  fOH  be  80. 
E.  Love.  Such  a  quia  mind  Uvea  nH  in  any  fMSMH     / 
shall  do  a  mo^t  ungodly  thing. 

Hear  me,  Sec]  The  fin»f  4to.  has 
««  WeL   Why  very  well,  if  you  be  so. 
El.  Lo.  Suce  a  piilet  minde  Hues  not  in  any  woman :  lAal 
doe  a  most  vngodly  thing.    Heart  mf ,"  Slc 
The  second  and  third  4toA.,  and  folio  1470,  differ  from  the 
first  4to.  only  in  having  "  Bince  a  quiet  mwrf,"  dtc,  —  and 
so  the  modern  editors.    The  fimrth,  fifth,  and  sixth  4feai> 
have 

"  Wei.  Why  very  mU.  {ffenbtsOfa  most  ungodly  tki»g. 
El.  Lo.  Hears  me,"  ki. 
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Mar,  Praji  walk  in  with  me  ; 
*Tis  very  l&te,  and  you  shall  stay  all  night : 
Your  b(Hl  shall  be  no  woise  than  mine.    I  wish 
I  could  but  do  you  right. 

Wei.  My  humble  thanks : 
God  grant  I  may  but  live  to  quit  *  your  love  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.  —  ^  Room  in  the  Home  of  the 
Eldeb  Loveless. 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Savil. 

F.  Love.  Did  your  master  send  for  me,  Savil  ? 

S.W.  Yes,  he  did  send  for  your  worship,  sir. 

Y.  Ltve.  Do  you  know  the  business  ? 

Sao   Alas,  sir,  I  know  nothing  ! 
Nor  am  employed  beyond  my  hours  of  eating. 
My  dancing  days  are  done,  sir. 

Y,  Live.  What  art  thou  now,  then  ? 

Sar.  If  you  consider  me  in  little,  I 
Am.  with  your  worship's  reverence,  sir,  a  rascal ; 
One  that,  upon  the  next  anger  of  your  brother. 
Must  raise  a  sconce  •  by  the  highway,  and  sell 

8\%  itches. 
My  wife  is  learning  now,  sir,  to  weave  inkle.' 

Y.  Love.  What  aost  thou  mean  to  do  with  thy 
children,  Savil  ? 

Sav.  My  eldest  boy  is  half  a  rogue  already ; 
He  was  bom  bursten ;  ♦  and  your  worship  knows, 
That  is  a  pretty  step  to  men's  compassions. 
My  youngest  boy  I  purpose,  sir,  to  bind 
For  ten  years  to  a  gaoler,  to  draw  under  him. 
That  ho  may  show  us  mercy  in  his  function. 

Y.  Love,  Your  family  is  quarter'd  with  discre- 
tion. 
You  are  resolved  to  cant,*  then  ?  where,  Savil, 
Shall  your  scene  lie  } 

Sav.  Beggars  must  be  no  choosers ; 
In  every  place,  I  take  it,  but  the  stocks. 

Y.  Love.  This  is  your  drinking  and  your  whor- 
ing, Savil ; 
I  told  you  of  it ;  but  your  heart  was  harden'd. 

ISao.  'Tis  true,  you  were  the  first  that  told  me 
of  it;« 
I  do  remember  yet  in  tears,  you  told  me, 
You  would  have  whores ;  and  in  that  passion, 

sir, 
You  broke  out  thus  ;  «» Thou  miserable  man, 
Repent,  and  brew  three  strikes  more  in  a  hogs- 
head: 
'Tis  noon  ere  we  be  dnmk  now,  and  the  time 
Can  tarry  for  no  man." 

1  qnii]  i.  e.  requite. 

>  MCoHce^  Brockett  givee,  **  Seoiue^  a  leat  at  one  vido  of  the 
fire-place  in  the  old  large  open  chimney,  — a  short  partition 
near  the  fire  upon  which  all  the  bright  utensils  in  a  cottage 
un  suipended."  Oloss.  qf^ortk  Country  Wcrd»,  In  our 
text,  "  teonce  "  seems  to  mean  some  sort  of  stall  on  which 
the  "  (twitches ''  were  to  be  displayed. 

s  vdUe]  "  Inkle  (tape)."  Coles^s  Diet.  In  The  Rates  of 
tJu  Cm^ttcmt  H0u$«.  jfcc,  1589,  we  find,  <*  InckU  vnwrougbt," 
called  white  threa  single  or  double."  — *'/acX(/s  wrought,'* 
^c    Big.  C.  vii. 

*  My  eldMt  boy  ia  half  a  ropu  already : 

He  «««  herm  bureteml  "  By  a  rogue  Savil  means  a  beg- 

Str  ;  a  pnifsaskm  fi>r  which,  he  savs,  his  ton  is  half  quali. 
ed  by  his  namral  deformity."    MA§ott. 
ft  eani]  i.  e.  tnm  beggar,  vagrant  (properly  —use  the  Jar- 
gon peculiar  to  beggara.) 

•  of  iel  **Tlie  tlxih  quarto,  and  the  modem  editon,  add 
the  word  inissd  tothia  liiM,aiid  thereby  destroy  iIm  metre." 
WxBsa.    TbMtekidowDot. 
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Y.  Love,  You*re  grown  a  bitter  gentleman.    I 
see. 
Misery  can  clear  your  head  better  than  mustard, 
ril  be  a  suitor  for  your  keys  again,  sir. 

Sav.  Will  you  but  be  so  gracious  to  me,  sir, 
I  shall  be  bound 

Y.  Love.  You  shall,  sir,  to  your  bunch  again ; 
Or  I'll  miss  foully. 

Enter  Morecraft. 

Afore.  Save  you,  gentlemen,  save  you  ! 

Y.  Luve.   Now,  polecat,  what  yoimg  rabbit's 
nest  have  you  to  draw  ? 

More.  Come,  prithee,  be  familiar,  knight. 

Y,  Love.  Away,  fox  ! 
I'll  send  for  terriers  for  you. 

More.  Thou  art  wide  yet ; 
I'll  keep  thee  company. 

Y.  Love.  I  am  about  some  business. 
Indentures,  if  you  follow  me,  I'll  beat  you  : 
Take  heed  ;  as  I  live,  I'll  cancel  your  coxcomb. 

More.  Thou  art  cozen' d  now ;  I  am  no  usurer. 
AVhat  poor  fellow's  this  ? 

Sav,  I  am  poor  indeed,  sir. 

More.  Give  him  money,  knight. 

Y.  Love.  Do  you  begin  the  oifering. 

More.  There,  poor  fellow;   here's  an  angel ^ 
for  thee. 

}'.  Love.  Art  thou  in  earnest,  Morecraft  ? 

More.  Yes,  faith,  knight ;  I'll  follow  thy  ex- 
ample : 
Thou  hadst  land  and  thousands :  thou  ^  spont'st, 
And  flung'st  away,  and  yet  it  flows  in  double  : 
I  purchas'd,  wrung,  and  wire-draw'd  for  my 

wealth, 
liost,  and  was  cozen'd  ;  for  which  1  make  a  vow. 
To  try  all  the  •  ways  above  ground,  but  I'll  find 
A  constant  means  to  riches  without  curses. 

Y.  Love.  I  am  glad  of  your  conversion,  Master 
Morecraft ; 
You're  in  u  fair  course ;  pray,  pursue  it  stilL 

More.  Come,  we  are  all  gallants  now;   rU 

keep  thee  company. 

Here,  honest  fellow,  for  this  gentleman's  sake, 
There's  two  angels  more  for  thee. 

Sav.  God  quit  *°  you,  sir,  and  keep  you  long 
in  this  mind  ! 

Y.  Ijov.  Wilt  thou  persdver  ?  " 

More.  TilP*  I  have  a  penny. 
I  have  brave  clothes  a-making,  and  two  horses  : 
Canst  thou  not  help  me  to  a  match,  knight  ?  ^ 
I'll  lay  a  thousand  pound  upon  my  crop-ear. 

r.  Ijove.  'Foot,  this  is  stranger  than  an  Afiric 
monster ! 
There  will  be  no  more  talk  of  the  Cleve  wars  '* 
W^hilst  this  lasts,  (jome,  I'll  put  thee  into  blood. 

7  angel]  See  note,  p.  4M. 

8  thousande ;  tkouj  The  Editors  of  1778  printed  **  lAev- 
saa^Mt  whirh  thou."  Something  has  doubtlees  dropt  oat 
here.  Weber  rafter  Mason)  asserts  that  *'  no  versa  waa 
ever  thoucht  of  *' ! 

•  the\  Omitted  by  the  modem  editors. 

10  quit]  i.  e.  requite. 

11  pereH^er]  8i)  the  two  earliest  4tos.  Other  eda.  *'  peaa- 
vere ;  "  and  «o  the  modem  editors^ 

w  ran  "  i.  e.  whilst."    Masow. 

13  knight]  I'heobald  gare  "  good knigki^^n  additkni 
which  he  doubtless  made  Tor  the  sake  of  the  verse,  tboogli 
his  printer  left  the  Intter  part  of  this  speech  as  praaa. 

M  aerewarA]  "  The  wars  here  aJInded  to  were  eauaed  by 
the  death  of  John  William,  duke  of  Cloves,  wUtaottt  heUs, 
in  tha  year  1609L    Julian,  a  IbniiBai  In  Iiii  doahiloM,  was 
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Sav.  Would  all  his  damn'd  tribe  were  as  ten- 
der-hearted ! [Aside, 

I  beseech  you,  let  this  gentleman  join  with  you 
In  the  recovery  of  my  keys  ;  I  like 
His  good  beginning,  sir  :  the  whilst,  1*11  pray 
For  both  your  worships. 

Y,  Love,  He  shall,  sir. 

More,  Shall  we  go,  noble  knight }  I  would 
fain  be  acquainted. 

Y,  Love.  I'U  be  your  servant,  sir.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV.  —  A  Room  in  the  Lady's  Ilouse^ 

Enter  Elder  Loveless  and  Ladt. 

E.  Love.  Faith,  my  sweet  lady,  I  have  caught 
you  now, 
Maugre  your  subtilties  and  fine  devices. 
Be  coy  again  now. 

Lady.  Prithee,  sweetheart,  tell  true. 
E.  Love.  Uy  thia  light, 
By  aU  the  pleasures  1  have  had  this  night, 
By  your  lost  maiden-head,  you  arc  cozen' d  mere- 
ly ;  > 
I  have  cast  *  beyond  your  wit :  that  gentlewo- 
man' 
Is  your  retainer  Welford. 
Lady.  It  cannot  be  so. 

E.  Love.  Your  sister  has  found  it  so,  or  I  mis- 
take : 
Mark  how  she  blushes  when  you  see  her  next. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  shall  not  travel  now  ;  ha,  lia,  ha  ! 

Lady.  Prithee,  sweetheart. 
Be  quiet ;  thou  hast  anger'd  me  at  heart. 
E.  Love.  I'll  please  you  soon  again. 
Lady.  Welford! 

E,  Love,  Ay,  Welford.     He's  a  young  hand- 
some fellow. 
Well-bred,  and  landed  :  your  sister  can  instruct 

you 
In  his  good  parts  better  than  I,  by  this  time. 
Lady.  Ud's  foot,  am  I  fetch'd  over  thus  ? 
E.  Lote.  Yes,  i'faith  ; 
And  over  shall  be  fetch'd  again,  never  fear  it. 

Lady.  I  must  be  patient,  thougli  it  torture  me. 
You  have  got  the  sun,  sir. 

E.  Love.  And  the  moon  too  ;  in  which  I'U  be 

the  man. 
Lady.  But  had  I  known  this,  had  I  but  sur- 
mis'd  it. 
You  should  have  hunted  three  trains  more,  be- 
fore 
You  had  come  to  the  course  ; 
You  should  have  hank'd  o'  the  bridle,  sir,  i' 
faith. 
E.  Love.  I  knew  it,  and  min'd  with  you,  and 
so  blew  you  up. 
Now  you  may  see  the  gentlewoman  :  stand  close. 

[They  retire. 

Enter  Welford  in  his  own  apparel,  and  Martua. 
Mar.  For  God's  sake,  sir,  be  private  in  this 
business ; 

taken  in  1G33,  by  the  marqiiLs  uf  Espinola:  and  the  final 
MttlemcDt  or  the  dUpute  was  nut  concluded  till  tiie  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659."    VVkbek. 

1  merdjf]  i.  e.  absolutely,  completely. 

•  ea«t]  i.  e.  devised,  plotted. 

»  g*MtU»oman\  The  flret  4to.  "  genU"  Other  eds.,  (the 
dibiwiation  having  been  mbundentood)  <^  gentleman." 


You  have  undone  me  else.     Oh,  God,  what.haTe 
I  done  ? 

Wei.  No  harm,  I  warrant  thee. 

Mar.  How  shall  I  look  upon  my  friends  again  } 
With  what  face  ? 

Wei.  Why,  e'en  with  that; 
'Tis  a  good  one,  thou  canst  not  find  a  better. 
Look  upon  all  the  fSaces  thou  shalt  see  there. 
And  you  shall  find  'em  smooth  still,  fair  still, 

sweet  still, 
And,  to  your  thinking,  honest :  those  have  done 
As  much  as  you  have  yet,  or  dare  do,  mistress ; 
And  yet  they  keep  no  stir. 

Mar.  Good  sir,  go  in,  and  put  your  woman's 
clothes  on  : 
If  you  be  seen  thus,  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

Wei.  I'll  watch  you  for  that,  mistress ;  I  am 
no  fool : 
Here  will  I  tarry  till  the  house  be  up, 
And  witness  with  me. 

Mar.  Good  dear  friend,  go  in  ! 

Wei.  To  bed  again,  if  you  please,  else  I  am 
fix'd  here 
Till  there  be  notice  taken  what  I  am. 
And  what  I  have  done. 

If  you  could  jugy:le  me  into  my  womanhood  again, 
And  so  cog  *  me  out  of  your  company, 
All  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  again 
An  asincj^o,*  as  your  sister  left  me.  '» 

No  ;  I'll  liave  it  known  and  publish'd;  then,  j 

If  you'll  be  a  whore,  forsake  me,  and  be  sham'd ; 
And,  wlien  you  can  hold  out  no  longer,  marry 
Some  cast  Clcve  captain,^  and  sell  bottle-ale. 

Mar.  I  dare  not  stay,  sir  :  use  mo  modestly  ; 
I  am  your  wile. 

Wei.  Go  in  ;  I'll  make  up  all. 

E.  Lore,  [coming  foncard  tcith  Lady.]  I'll  be  a 

witness  of  your  naked  truth,  sir. 

This  is  the  gentlewoman ;  prithee,  look  upon  him ; 
This  is  he  that  made  me  break  ray  faith,  sweet ; 
But  thank  your  sister,  she  hath  solder' d  it. 

Lady.  What  a  dull  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  see 
This  wcnchcr  from  a  wench  !     Twenty  to  one. 
If  I  had  been  but  tender,  like  my  sister, 
He  had  served  rae  such  a  slippery  trick  too. 

Wei.  Twenty  to  one  I  had. 

E.  Love.  I  would  have  watch'd  you,  sir,  by 
your  good  patience. 
For  ferreting  in  my  ground. 

Lady.  You  have  been  with  my  sister  ? 

Wet.  Yes ;  to  bring.' 

E.  Love,  An  heir  into  the  world,  he  means. 

Lady.  There  is  no  chating  now. 

WeL  I  have  had  my  part  on't ; 
I  have  been  chaf 'd  this  three  hours,  that's  the 

least : 
I  am  reasonable  cool  now. 

Lady.  Cannot  you  fare  well,  but  you  must  cry 
roast  meat } 

Wei.  He  that  fares  well,  and  wiU  not  bless  the 
founders,* 

*  co^]  I.  e.  cheat. 

6  a.^uleffo^  i.  c.  ^illy  fellow,  fool.  (Referred  by  lexicog- 
rapher to  Porta ff.) 

«  Clere  capUiin]  See  note,  p.  449. 

7  Yes ;  to  bring']  See  note,  p.  366.  (The  modern  editota 
print  these  wonU  tlm«,  '*  Yrs;  to  briMf ") 

8  blMi  the  fouHders]  "  An  allusion  to  the  prayers  uraally 
said  in  catholic  countries  for  the  souls  of  the  fimndenoi 
charities,  monasteries,  and  colleges."    Wxb». 
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Is  either  surfeited,  or  ill-taught,  lady. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  have  found  so  sweet  a  diet, 
I  can  commend  it,  though  I  cannot  spare  it. 
E.  Love,  How  like  you  this  dish,  Welford  ?   I 
made  a  supper  on't, 
And  fed  so  heartily,  I  could  not  sleep. 

Lady.  By  this  light,  had  I  but  scented  out 

your  train, 

Tou  had  slept  with  a  bare  pillow  in  your  arms, 

And  kiss'd  that,  or  else  the  bed-post,  for  any  wife 

You  had  got  this  twelvemonth  yet:  I  would 

have  vex'd  you 
More  than  a  tir'd  post-horse,  and  been  longer 

bearing 
Than  ever  after-game  at  Irish  was.* 
Lord,  that  I  wore  unmarried  again  ! 
E.  Love.  Lady,  I  would  not  undertake  you, 
were  you 
Again  a  haggard,'  for  the  best  cast  ^  of 
Sore  ladies  *  V  the  kingdom  :  you  were  ever 
Tickle-footed,  and  would  not  truss  *  round. 
Wei.  Is  she  fast  ? 

E.  Love.  She  was  all  night  lock'd  here,  boy. 
IVel.  Then  you  may  lure  •  her,  without  fear 
of  losing : 
Take  off  her  creance.'  — 
You  have  a  delicate    gentlewoman    to    your 

sister : 
Lord,  what  a  pretty  fury  she  was  in. 
When  she  perceived  I  was  a  man ! 
But,  I  thank  God,  I  satisfied  her  scruple, 
^Vlthout  the  parson  o'  the  town. 
E.  Love.  AVhat  did  ye  ? 
IVel.  Madam,  can  you  tell  what  we  did  ? 
!  E.  Love.  She  has  a  shrewd  guess  at  it,  I  see 

I  by  her.' 


1  and  hem  lonfrer  bearing 

Than  ever  afUr-game  at  Iruh  vat]  Irish  wai  a  {j^me  dif- 
fering biit  very  little  fruin  backgammon :  for  an  account  of 
it,  aee  The  CompUat  Qamexter^  wbure  we  are  informed  that 
it  **  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  play  it  well,  enpecially 
the  4fta^famey"  p.  109,  ed.  1680:  *^  bearing,^*  a  term  of  the 
game,  wa«  frequently,  aa  in  the  present  pansace,  uaod  with 
a  quibble ;  fee  Middiotou'ri  Workgy  ii.  5*28,  ed.  l>yce. 

>  a  haggard]  Mcanii  properly  a  dit^tinct  spocied  of  hawk  : 
but  here,  as  in  otJior  paxsoges  of  our  early  writers,  it  is  used  i 
merely  \n  the  senne  of, —  a  hawk  unreclaimed,  a  wild  I 
hawk:  "A  Haggard  JIawkf  accipiter  immansuetui,  agues-  I 
lis."    Coles's  DicL  i 

3  cast]  i.  e.  couple.  I'he  word  is  common  enough  io  this 
senKo ;  but  I  may  jiiKt  notice  that  the  expremion  '^  a  cast  of 
ihulconV'  nicaniiig  —  a  pair  of  falcons,  occurs  in  a  little 
poem  by  Scott,  ap|>cnded  to  his  PhUomytkie^  p.  89,  ed.  1616. 

4  Soreltulies]  s^o  the  three  earliettt  4to«.  The  later  4toe. 
omit  **  Sort ; "  and  are  followed  by  the  modem  editors. 

Folio  1679  has  "  four  lad^g.^^ "  Sort-Hawk  is  froin  the 

fir<t  taking  of  her  from  tlie  ciry,  till  »ho  have  mewed  her 
feathers."  Latlnm^s  Faukonrii  (^Ezplan.  iff  Wordi  of  Jfrt), 
1658w 

&  tnuj]  "  Trwtting  Is  when  a  Hawk  raseth  a  fowl  aloft, 
and  so  descendeth  down  with  it  to  the  ground."  Id.  ibid. 
**  To  trusj  (in  hawking),  pnedani  peniiis  exuere."  Coles's 
DicL  "  TVmm  tkt  IVtHg  is  when  the  Hawk  keeps  them 
ck»e  to  her  Biidy."  R.  Jlolme's  Ac.  of  Armory,  1688,  B.  ii. 
p.  341. 

•  lurt]  "  Lvre.  is  that  whereti  Faulconom  call  their  young 
Hawk4,  by  casting  it  up  in  the  aire,  being  made  of  feathers 
and  leather,  in  such  wi«o  that  in  the  motion  it  looks  nut  un- 
like a  fowL"  Latham's  Faaleonry  {Ezplaa.  ^f  Words  ^f 
Art). 
t  ereanee)  Old  ads.  "  cranes."  —  "  Creanc*  is  a  fine  small 

\        long  line  01  suong  and  even  twound  Packthread,  which  is 

/        fastened  to  the  Hawks  Leash,  when  ahee  is  flist  lured." 

!       id.  ibid. 

<  •  /  gee  by  her]  So  the  first  4to.  Other  eds.  "  /  see  h  fty 
ker ; "  and  w  IM  modern  editors,  —  Weber  abaurdly  giving 
the  words  thus,  **  /see  it  »f  Asr " 


Ladi/.  Well,  you  may  mock  us  :  but,  my  large 
gentlewoman. 
My  Mary  Ambree,*  had  I  but  seen  into  you, 
You  should  have  had  another  bed-fellow, 
Fitter  a  groat  deal  for  your  itch. 

Wei.  1  thank  you,  lady ', 
Methought  it  was  well.    You  arc  so  curious ! 
E.  Loce.  Get  on  your  doublet :  here  comes  my 
brother. 

Etiter  Young  Loveless,   his  Wife,  Morecbaft, 
Savil,  and  Serving- men  .*^ 

Y.  Love.  Good  morrow,  brother ;  and  all  good 

to  your  lady ! 
More.  God  save  you,  and  good  morrow  to  you 

all ! 
E.    Love.    Good    morrow.  —  Here's    a   poor 

brother  of  yours. 
Lady.  Fie,  how  this  shames  me  ! 
More.  Prithee,  good  fellow,  help  me  to  a  cup 

of  beer. 
Firat  Serv.  I  will,  sir.  [EzU. 

Y,  Love.  Brother,  what  make  ^^  you  hero }  will 

this  lady  do  ? 
Will  she  ?  is  she  not  nettled  still  ? 

E.  Lave.  No,  I  have  cur'd  her.  — 
Master  Welford,  pray,  know  this  gentleman ; 

he's  **  my  brother. 
Wei.  Sir,  I  shall  long  to  love  him. 
Y.   Love,  I  shall  not  be  your  debtor,  sir.  — 

But  how  is't  with  you  ? 
E.  Love.  As  well  as  may  be,  man :  I  am  mar- 

riod. 
Your  new  acquaintance  hath  her  sister;   and 

all's  well. 
Y.  Love.  I  am  glad  on't.  —  Now,  my  pretty 

lady  sister. 
How  do  you  find  my  brother  ? 
Lady.  Almost  as  vn\A  as  you  are. 
Y.  Love.  He'll  make  the  bettor  husband :  you 

have  tried  him  ? 
Lady.  Against  my  will,  sir. 
1'.  Ij)ve,  He'll  make  your  will  amends  80on« 

do  not  doubt  it.  — 
But,  sir,  I  must  intreat  you  to  be  better  known 
To  this  converted  Jew  here. 

Re-enter  First  Serving-man,  tnth  beer. 

Firat  Serv.  Here's  beer  for  you,  sir. 
More.  And  here's  for  you  an  angel.** 
Pray,  buy  no  land ;  'twill  never  prosper,  sir. 
E.  Love.  How's  this  ? 

r.  Love.  Bless  you,**  and  then  I'll  teU.    He'a 
tum'd  gallant. 


»  Mary  Ambret]  See  in  Percy's  JUL  of  An.  Engl  PoeL, 
vol.  ii.,  tile  ballad  entitled  "  The  valorous  actsperfonud  at 
Cfaunt  [i.  e.  Ghent]  bv  the  brare  bonnie  lata  Mary  AmArea^ 
tDho  in  revenge  qf  her  (overt  death  did  play  her  part  SMsf  g(^ 
lantly."  This  exploit,  not  recorded  in  history,  appean  to 
have  been  performed  about  J584.  She  is  several  timet  men- 
tioned by  H.  Joiisou. 

10  Serring-men]  Old  eds.  "  two  Serving^men :  "  but  Mora- 
craft  presently  gives  money  to  more  than  twa 

11  make]  Theobald  gave  the  misprint  of  folio  1679, 
"  makes :  '*  see  note,  p.  439. 

M  hi*it]  The  first  nve  4to«.  have  "  is"  with  a  comma | 
ceding  iu    Folio  1079  has  "  is  "  withoni  the  commi 
4to.  of  1651  reads,  "  he  is  : "  and  so  Theobald. 

»  angel]  See  note,  pb  434. 

i«  BUta  fou]  **  Means,  titott  yuunel£"    Masoii 
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E.  Love,  Gallant ! 

T.  Love.  Ay,  gallant,  and  is  now  call'd  Cut- 
ting ^  Morecraft : 
The  reason  I'll  inform  you  at  more  leisure. 
Wei.  Oh,  good  sir,  let  me  know  him  pres- 
ently. 
Y.  Love.  You  shall  hug  one  another. 
More.  Sir,  I  must  keep  you  company. 
E.  Love.  And  reason. 
Y.  Love.  Cutting  Morecraft, 
Faces  about ; '  I  must  present  another. 
More.  As  many  as  you  will,  sir ;  I  am  for  'em. 
WeL  Sir,  I  shall  do  you  service. 
More.  I  shall  look  for't,  in  good  faith,  sir. 
E.  Love.  Prithee,  good  sweetheart,  kiss  him. 
Lady.  Who  ?  that  fellow  ! 
Sav.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  to  remember  mc  ? 
My  keys,  good  sir ! 

Y.  Love   I'll  do  it  presently. 

E.  Love.  Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  him  for  our 

sport-sake. 
Ladi/.  Let  him  come  on,  then ;  and,  do  you 
hear,  do  not 
Instruct  mo  in  these  tricks,  for  you  may  repent  it. 
E.  Love.  That  at  my  periL  —  Lusty  Master 
Morecraft, 
Here  is  a  lady  woidd  salute  you. 

More.    She  shall  not  lose  her  longing,  sir. 

What  is  she  r 
E.  Love.  My  wife,  sir. 
More.  She  must  be,  then,  my  mistress. 

[Kisses  her. 
Lady.  Must  I,  sir  ? 
E.  Love.  Oh,  yes,  you  must. 
(  More.  And  you  must  take 

This  ring,  a  poor  pawn  of  some  fifty  pound. 
E.  Love.  Take  it,  by  any  means ;  'tis  lawful 

prize. 
Lady,  Sir,  I  shall  call  you  servant. 
More.  1  shall  be  proud  on't.  —  WTiat  fellow's 

that? 
y.  Love.  My  lady's  coachman. 
More.  There's  something,  my  friend,  for  you 
to  buy  whips ; 
And  for  you,  sir ;  and  you,  sir. 

[Gives  money  to  the  Servants, 
E,  Love.  Under  a  miracle,  this  is  the  strangest 
I  ever  heard  of. 
M<n'e,  What,  shall  we  play,  or  drink  r  what 
shall  we  do  ? 
Who  will  hunt  with  me  for  a  hundred  pounds  ? 
Wei.  Stranger  and  stranger  !  —  Sir,  you  shall 
find  sport 
After  a  day  or  two. 

Y.  Love.  Sir,  I  have  a  suit  unto  you. 
Concerning  your  old  servant  Savil. 
E.  Love.  Oh,  for  his  keys  ;  I  know  it. 
Sav.  Now,  sir,  strike  in. 
More.  Sir,  I  must  have  you  grant  mo. 
E.  Love,  *Tis  done,  sir.  Take  your  keys  again  : 
But  hark  you,  Savil ;  leave  off  the  motions 
Of  the  flesh,  and  be  honest,  or  else  you  shall 

graze  again: 
rU  try  you  once  more. 


-  9'^'^'Vji>«'8waftMing,  Ruffling. 


turu  round :  see  note,  p.  309. 


Sav.  If  ever  I  be  taken  drunk  or  whoring, 
Take  off  the  biggest  key  i'  the  bunch,  and  open 
My  head  with  it,  sir.  —  I  humbly  thank  your 
worships. 
E.  Love.  Nay,  then,  I  see  we  must  keep  hol- 
iday: 

Enter  Rooeh  and  Abigail. 
Here's  the  last  couple  in  hoU.' 
Rog.  Joy  be  amongst  you  all ! 
Lady.  Why,  how  now,  sir. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  emblem } 

Rog.  Marriage, 
An't  like  your  worship. 
Lady.  Arc  you  married  ? 
Rog.  As  well  as  the  next  priest  could  do  it* 

madam. 
E.  Love.  1  think  the  sign's  in  Gemini,  here's 

such  coupling. 
Wei.  Sir  Roger,  what  will  you  take  to  lie  from 
your  sweetheart  to-night  ? 

Rog.  Not  the  best  benefice  in  your  worship's 

gift,  sir. 
Wei.  A  whoreson,  how  he  swells  ! 
1'.    Love.     How    many  times    to-night.    Sir 

Koger  ? 
Rog.  Sir,  you  grow  scurrilous.     ^Vhat  I  shall 
do,  I  shall  do : 
I  shall  not  need  your  help. 

Y,  Love.  For  horse-flesh,  Roger. 
E.  Love.   Come,  prithee,  be  not  angry  j  'tis  a 
day 
Given  wholly  to  our  mirth. 
Lady.  It  shall  be  so,  sir.     Sir  Roger  and  his 
bride. 
We  shall  intreat  to  be  at  our  charge. 
E.  Locc.  Well'ord,  get  you  to  the  church :  by 
tliis  light. 
You    shall  not  lie  with  her  again  till  you're 
married. 
Wei.  I  am  gone. 

More.  To  every  bride  I  dedicate,  this  day. 
Six  healths  a-pioce ;  and,  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  every  one  a  jewel.     Come,  be  mad,  boys  ! 
E.   Lore.    Thou'rt  in   a    good  beginning. — 
Come,  who  leads  r  — 
Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  van:  lead*  the 

way.  — 
Would  every  dogged  wench  had  such  a  day  ! 

[Exeunt. 


3  the  last  coyplf  in  ktU]  "  An  alliiflion  to  the  game  of  bar- 
ley-break. The  following  description  is  from  Mr.  GilTord'a 
valuable  edition  of  .Massingcr.  *■  It  waa  played  by  six  peo- 
ple, (three  of  each  sex,)  wiio  were  coupled  by  lot.  A  piece 
of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, of  which  the  middle  one  was  called  hell.  It  was 
the  object  of  tJie  couple  condemned  to  this  division,  to  catch 
the  others  who  advanced  from  the  two  extremitiea ;  in  which 
case  a  change  of  situation  took  place,  and  hell  wa^  Ailed  by 
the  couple  who  were  excluded,  by  pre-occupation,  fmm  the 
other  places:  in  this  'catching,'  however,  there  was  aomo 
difficulty,  as,  by  the  regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle 
couple  were  not  to  separate  before  they  had  succeeded, 
while  the  others  might  break  hands  whenever  they  found 
themselves  hard  pressed.  When  all  had  been  taken  in  turn, 
the  last  couple  was  said  to  be  in  kell^  and  the  game  ended.' 
Vol.  i.  104.  ed.  1813."  Wshkr.  The  above  descripcion  of 
the  game  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  poem  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's 
AreadiM. 

*  voji }  lead]  The  two  latest  4los.,  "mm,  and  tsadf**  and 
•0  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 


THE  COXCOMB. 

The  Cozeimbe, 
In  the  foIifM,  1647, 1679. 


AccoKDiNO  to  Oldy*  (MS.  note  In  T^nirbaine'a  Account  of  Eng^L  Dram.  Poets,  p.  5»8),  The  Coreomb  was  «'  Acted  by  Philip 
RoeMter  Ac  the  Children  of  the  Uueena  Revclls  in  1613  Xaltered  fnrni  •*  1613  "1  fur  w^  they  had  Ten  Pbunda."  This 
statement  isdoubtlens  made  on  gfiod  aiilhorily:  hut  TTRt  R  refeni  to  the  original  production  of  the  play,  as  Weber  and 
other:*  seem  to  suppose,  appears  Ut  me  by  no  means  certain. 

There  is  cver^  reason  to  believe  that  thi<(  comedy  was  the  Joint-work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Frt)m  the  prologue  spoken  at  a  revival  of  the  play.  Ions  after  its  original  appearance  on  the  stage,  we  learn  that  when 
it  was  Ant  produced,  "  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  worth  it  w^as  well  received  and  favoured,  tliough  some  among  the  Igno- 
rant multitude  condemned  it  for  its  length."  The  revival  in  quei^tion  is,  I  presume,  that  mentioned  in  a  list  of  **  Playe« 
acted  l)eforethe  Kinge  snd  Uueone  "  in  1636 ;  "  The  17th  of  November  at  Hampton  Coiirte  the.  Cozctmbe :  "  see  Mr.  P.  Cun- 
ningham's Intnid.  to  Extracts  from  the  AccounU  of  the  RfrrU  at  Court,  Sec.  (printed  for  the  Sbake^peaie  Siiciety),  p.  zziv. 

This  comedy,  says  Langhaine,  "  was  revivM  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  Prologue  being  spoken  by  Jo.  Haine«."  AeeeiuMt 
qfEngU  Dram.  Poet4,  p.  308.    The  Editora  of  1776  remark,  <*  We  do  not  know  of  any  performance  of  it  since  that  time." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Antonio. 

Mercury,  his  friend  and  fellow-traveller. 

RiCARUO. 

Uberto,  ) 

Pedro,    >  his  friends. 

Silvio,    > 

And  RUG  lo,  father  to  Viola. 

Valerio. 

Curia 

Justice. 

Alexander. 

Mark. 

Rowland. 


Tinker. 

Drawer. 

Constable. 

Watchmen. 

Musician)*, 

Gentlemen,  Servants. 

Maria,  wife  to  Antonio. 

V{pLA,  daughter  to  Andruoio. 

Slother  to  Mercury. 

Nan. 

Madoe. 

Dorothy. 

Portia,  and  Ladiea. 


>{.»"> 


The  frinapd  actor  a  were  — 
-Nathan  Field,  Joseph  Tavlor. 

Giles  Gary,  Emanuel  Rearf, 

Rich.  Allen,  Hugh  Atawell, 

Robert  BeufeUd,  WUI.  Barckated. 

Fol.  1679.9 


PROLOGUE.^ 


This  comedy,  long  forgot,  by  some  thouf^ht  dead, 
By  U8  preserv'd,  once  more  doth  raise  her  head, 
And  to  your  noble  censures  <  does  present 
Her  outward  form  and  inward  ornament. 
Nor  let  this  smell  of  arrogance,  since  'tis  known, 
The  makers,  that  confess'd  it  for  their  own. 
Were  this  way  skilful,  and,  without  the  crime 
Of  flatteries,  I  may  say  did  please  the  time. 
The  work  itself  too,  when  it  first  came  forth, 
In  the  opinion  of  men  of  worth, 
Was  well  receiv'dand  favour' d,  though  some  rude 


And  harsh  among  the  ignorant  multitude 
(lliat  relish  gross  food  better  than  a  dish 
That's  cook'd  with  care,  and  serv'd  in  to  the  wish 
Of  curious  palates'),  wanting  wit  and  strength 
Truly  to  judge,  condcmn'd  it  for  the  length. 
That  fault's  reform'd  ;  and  now  'tis  to  be  tried 
Before  such  judges,  'twill  not  be  denied 
A  free  and  noble  hearing ;  nor  fear  I 
But  'twill  deserve  to  have  free  liberty, 
And  give  you  cause  (and  with  content)  to  say, 
Their  care  was  good  that  did  revive  this  play. 


1  7^  Coijcomh]  *'  The  title  of  this  plav  should  not  be  understood  in  the  {^enBe  the  word  coxcomb  now  bears,  but 
■Imply  in  that  of  fool ;  the  term  l>eing  derived  from  the  cock's  comb,  which  generally  sunnounted  the  capa  of  do- 
mestic fools^  and  which  waM  one  (»f  their  principal  insignia."    Webkr. 

>  In  the  fiilio  of  U>79  (which  alone  has  the  Dramatis  Persona  of  tiiis  play),  the  list  of  actors  is  preceded  by  ^*  The  Seems, 
England,  France.'*''  Sympson  printed  '■*'  Sr^ne,  Enjflandj*^  with  the  following  note ;  **  A?  the  scene  never  changes  firom 
England  through  the  whole  nlay,  and,  as  I  remember,  the  word  Prance  does  not  occur  above  once  in  this  piece,  I  have 
made  no  scruple  to  expel  and  explode  what  never  puesibly  could  have  stood  in  the  authors*  manuscript.'*  So  too  ttie 
Editors  of  1778.    Weber  gave,  "  Scene,  London,  and  the  Country.** 

To  make  England  the  scene  of  thi:*  comedy,  while  (to  say  nothing  of  other  names)  the  personage  from  whom  It  deriret 
its  title  is  in  one  place  called  '*  Don  Antonio  "  (Act  ii.  sc  3).  seems  not  a  little  nlMurd.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  of  names 
and  manners.  I  should  have  l>een  inclined  to  fix  the  .scene  in  8pain,  had  I  not  found  that  Mercurt,  when  queationed  1^ 
bia  mother,  "what  countries  have  you  traveled  ."*  replies, 

**  W^hy,  many,  mother,  as  they  lay  before  me ; 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,"  &.c.    Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

After  all,  however,  the  authors  may  have  intended  the  scene  to  lie  in  England :  perhaps  ihey  borrowed  a  portico 
of  this  play  ftom  some  Spanish  drama,  and  neglected  to  NubttiMto  £ngli<ih  name;*  for  the  foreign  ones  of  the  original 

s  Prologwt]  Found  only  in  the  necond  folio.  —  What  is  presently  said  ab«»ut  the  play  having  l>ecn  curtailed,  must  not  bo 
nndertftood  an  applying  to  the  text  of  it  which  we  now  possess  in  the  two  folioo,  and  which  there  it*  no  reaston  t(i  suppose 
baa  been  mutilated  ;  but  to  the  copy  which  was  prepared  f.ir  the  revival  at  which  this  Prologue  wan  spoken  (see  prefatury 


remarki),  afker  tbe  decease  of  the  authors. 
4  eensuru]  L  «.  opiniuiu,  Judgments. 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE    I.  —  Before  the  Iloiise  of  Axtoxio. 
Enter  Hic.vrdo  and  Viol.v. 

Ric.  Let  u«  make  use  of  this  stoln  privacy, 
And  not  lose  time  in  protestation,  mistress  ; 
For  'twere  in  me  a  kind  of  breach  of  faith 
To  Bay  again,  I  love  ^-ou. 

Viola,  Sweet,  speak  softly  ; 
For,  though  the  venture  of  your  love  to  me 
Meets  with  a  willing  and  a  full  return, 
Should  it  arrive  unto  my  father's  knowledge, 
This  were  our  last  discourse. 

Jiic.  How  shall  he  know  it  ? 

Viola,  His  watching  cares  arc  such  for  my  ad- 
vancement, 
That  every  where  his  eye  is  fix'd  upon  mo : 
This  nicht,  that  does  atford  us  some  small  free- 
dom. 
At  the  retiuest  and  much  entreaty  of 
The  mistress   of  the  house,  was  hardly  given 

me; 
For  I  am  never  suffer'd  to  stir  out. 
But  he  hath  spies  upon  me.     Yet,  I  know  not,  — 
You  have  so  won  upon  me,  that,  could  I  think 
You  would  love  faithfully,  (though  to  enter- 
tain 
Another  thought  of  you  would  be  my  death,) 
I  should  adventure  on  his  utmost  anger. 

Ric,  Why,  do  you  think  I  can  be  false  ? 

Viola.  No,  faith.                 ' 
You  have  an  honest  face ;  but,  if  you  should 

Ric,  Ixjt  all  the  stored  vengeance  of  Heaven's 
justice 

Viola.  No  more ;  I  do  believe  you.    The  dance 
ended. 
Which  this  free  woman's  guests  have  vow'd  to 

have 
Ere  they  depart,  I  will  make  home,  and  store  mo 
With  all  the  jeweh*,  chains,  and  gold  are  trusted 
Unto  my  custody  ;  and  at  the  next  comer 
To  my  father's  house,  before  one,  at  the  farthest. 
Bo  ready  to  receive  me. 

Ric.  I  desire 
No  bond  beyond  your  promise.     Let's  go  in  : 
To  talk  thus  much  before  the  door  may  breed 
Suspicion. 

Enter  Mercvky  and  A^rroMO. 
Viola,  Ilere  are  company  too. 
Ric,  Away  ! 
Those  ])owcr8  that  prosper  true  and  honest  loves 
Will  bless  our  undertakings. 
Viola.  'Tis  my  wish,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Ricaado  and  Viola. 
Merc,  Nay,  sir,  excuse   me.     I  have  drawn 
you  to/ 
Too  much  expense  already  in  my  travel ; 
And  you  have  been  too  forward  in  your  love. 
To  make  my  wants  your  own :  allow  me  man- 
ners ; 
Which  you  must    grant  I  want,  should  I  in- 
crease 
The  bond  in  which  your  courtesies  have  tied  me, 
By  still  consuming  you.*     Give  me  leave 

1  ammmUg  you]  TIm  mudern  editun  print "  contumimg 


To  take  mine  own  waj's  now  ;    and  I  shall 

often 
With  willingness  come  to  visit  you,  and  then 
thank  you. 
Ant.  By  thin  hand,  I  could  be  angry.    What 
do  you  think  me  ? 
Must  we,  that  have  so  long  time  been  as  one, 
Seen  cities,  countries,  kingdoms,  and  their  won- 
ders. 
Been  bed-fellows,  and  in  our  various  journey 
Mix'd  all  our  observations,  part  (as  if 
We  were  two  carriers  at  two  several  ways. 
And,  as  the  fore-horse  guides,  cry,  God  bo  with 

you  !) 
Without  or  compliment  or  ceremony  ? 
In  travellers  that  know  transalpine  garbs, 
Though  our  designs  are  ne'er  so  serious,  friend. 
It  were  a  capital  crime ;  it  must  not  be  ; 
Nay,  what  is   more,  you  shall  not:    you,  ere 

long. 
Shall  see  my  house,  and  find  what  I  call  mine 
Is  wholly  at  your  service. 

Merc.  'Tis  this  tires  me.  —  [Aside, 

Sir,  I  were  easily  woo'd,  if  nothing  else 
But  my  will  lay  in  the  choice  ;  but  'tis  not  s^  : 
My  friends  and  kindred,  that  have  part  of  me» 
And  such  on  whom  my  chiefcst  hopes  depend, 
Justly  expect  the  tender  of  my  love 
After  my  travel ;  then  mine  own  honesty 
Tolls  me  'tis  poor,  having  indifferent  means 
To  keep  mc  in  my  quality  and  rank. 
At  my  return,  to  tiro  another's  bounty. 
And  let  mine  own  grow  lusty.     Pardon  me. 
Ant.  1  will  not,  cannot ;  to  conclude,  I  dare 
not :  • 

Can  any  thing  conferr'd  upon  my  friend 
Be  burthensome  to  me  ?     For  this  excuse. 
Had  I  no  reason  else,  you  should  not  leave 

me; 
By  a  traveller's  faith,  you  should  not.    I  have 

said; 
And  then,  you  know  my  humour,  there's  no 
contending. 
Merc.  Is  there  no  way  to  scape  this  inunda- 
tion? 
I  shall  be  drown'd  with  folly,  if  I  go  ; 
And,  after  nine  days,  men  may  take  me  up 
With  my  gall  broken.  [AMidt. 

Ant.  Are  you  yet  resolv'd  r 
Merc.  Would  you  would  spare  me  ! 
Ant.  By  this  light,  I  cannot ; 
By  all  that  may  be  sworn  by. 

Merc.  Patience  help  mi*. 
And  Heaven  grant  his  folly  be  not  catching  ! 
If    it   be,   the  town's  undone.     I  now   would 

give 
A  reasonable  sum  of  gold  to  any  sheriff 
That  would  but  lay  an  execution  on  me. 
And  free  me  from  his  company.     While  he  wai 

abroad. 
His  want  of  wit  and  language  kept  him  dumb ; 
But  Balaam's  ass  will  speak  now  without  spur- 
ring. [AMide* 
Ant.  Speak,  have  I  won  you  r 
Merc.  You  arc  not  to  bo  resisted. 

Enter  Servant  am/  Musicians. 
iServ.  Be  ready,  I  entreat  you.    The  daneo 
done. 
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Besides  a  liberal  reward,  I  haye 

A  bottle  of  sherry  in  my  power  shall  beget 

New  crotchets  in  your  heads. 

First  Mu*.  Tlish,  fear  not  us ; 
TVe'U  do  our  parts. 

Strr.  Go  in.  [Exeunt  Musicians. 

Ant.  I  know  this  fellow.  — 
Belong  you  to  the  house  ? 

Serv,  1  serve  the  mistress. 

Ant.  Pretty  and  short.  —  Pray  you,  sir,  then 
inform  her 
Two  gentlemen  are  covetous  to  be  honour'd 
With  her  fair  presence. 

Serv,  She  shall  know  so  much. 
This  is  a  merry  night  with  us,  and  forbid[s]  not 
'Welcome  to  any  that  looks  like  a  man : 
I'll  guide  you  the  way. 

AiU.  Nay,  follow ;  I  have  a  trick  in*t.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.  —  An  Apartment  in  Antonio's 

House. 

Enter  TJbekto,  Silvio,  Hicardo,  Maria,  Pedro, 

Portia,  Viola,  and  other  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men ;  Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

Uber.  Come,  whcre's  this  masque  ?  *  Fairest, 
for  our  cheer. 
Our  thanks  and  service :  may  you  long  survive 
To  joy  in  many  of  these  nights ! 

Maria.  I  thank  you. 

Uber,  "We  must  have  music  ^oo .;  or  else  you 
give  us 
But  half  a  welcome. 

Maria.  Pray  you,  sir,  excuse  me. 

SilAo.  By  no  mean**,  lady. 

Vber.  We'll  cro"wn  your  *  liberal  feast 
With  some  delightful  strain,  fitting  your  love 
And  this  good  company. 

Maria.  Since  you  enforce  it, 
I  will  not  plead  the  excuse  of  want  of  skill, 
Or  be  or  nice  or  curious  :  '  every  year 
I  celebrate  my  marriage-night,  and  will 
Till  I  sec  my  absent  liusband. 

Uber.  'Tis  fit  freedom. 

iSihio.  Kicardo,  thou  art  dull. 

1  trhfre^s  tMs  tnasquf]  From  these  wordfl  Sympflon  con- 
cludes that  a  masque  wad  exhibited  here,  which  "  the  cur- 
tailer  "  of  the  comedy  hasi  uniiitcd :  he  abu  Huppowfl  that 
the  M)ng,  which  Maria  presently  con8ent.<«  to  sing,  has  been 
left  out ;  and  remarks  that  we  have  afterwards  a  dance  with- 
out music,  though  it  is  clear  that  the  musicians  were  in  the 
house.  I'he  Editors  of  1778  think  that  we  pomess  the  scene 
entire  ;  that  the  masque  was  **  only  an  antic  dance  ; "  that 
Maria,  wlien  about  to  sing,  is  stopt  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Ser^-ant :  and  that  tlie  dance  muKt  have  l>een  without  music, 
otherwise  the  dialogue,  which  takes  place  during  it,  coula 
not  have  l»een  heard.  MaH)n  observes  that  the  roaiH]ue  here 
iuteiidcd  is  not  a  dramatic  performance,  but  a  niasqued  ball ; 
that  Maria's  song  is  prevented  by  the  announcement  of  the 
two  gentlemen ;  and  that  music  does  not  hinder  conversa- 
tic»n  between  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  dance.  We- 
ber is  inclined  to  suppose  that  Maria's  son^  was  actually 
tung,  and  that  "  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  first 
folio,"  it  has  been  omitted. 

A  speech  of  Viola  in  the  preceding  scene, — 
"  The  dance  ended. 
Which  this  flree  woman's  guesm  have  vow'd  to  have 
Ere  they  depart,  I  will  make  home,"  &c., 
■liewit  that  no  dramatic  entertainment  was  thought  of  here. 
That  a  song  aung  by  Maria  ha:<  been  omitted,  is  not  un- 
likely. 

-  uour]  The  second  folio  "  our  ;  "  and  so  Sympeon.  A 
fripiid  proposes  to  read  "  Well,  croic »,"  tc. ; "  —  wrongly, 
I  think. 

s  curious]  L  e.  scnipuluus. 


Enter  First  Servant. 

Ric.  1  shall  be  lighter 
When  I  have  had  a  heat. 

Maria.  Now,  sir,  the  news  ? 

First  Serv.  Mistress, 
There  are  two  gentlemen  —' 

Maria.  Where? 

First  Serv.  Complimenting 
Who  should  first  enter. 

Maria.  What  are  they  ? 

First  Serv.  Heaven  knows : 
But  for  their  strangeness  —  have  you  never  i 
A  cat  wash  her  face  ? 

Uber.  Yes. 

First  Serv.  Just  such  a  stir  they  keep : 
If  you  but  make  haste,  you  may  see  'em  yet 
Before  they  enter. 

Maria,  Let  'em  be  what  they  will, 
We'll  give  *  them  fair  entertain  and  gentle  wel- 
come. [A  donee. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Me&cubt. 

Ant.  It  shall  be  so. 

Merc.  Then  let  it  be  your  pleasure. 

Ant.  Let's  stand  aside,  and  you  shall  see  us 
have 
Fine  sport  anon. 

Merc.  A  fair  society. 
Do  you  know  these  gentlewomen } 

AfU.  Yes. 

Merc.  What  are  they  ? 

Ant.  The  second  is  a  neighbour's  daughter, 
her  name's  Viola : 
There  is  my  kinsman's  wife,  Portia  her  name^ 
And  a  friend  fool^ 

Merc.  Let  her—.* 
What's  she  that  leads  the  dance  ? 

First  Serv.  A  gentlewoman. 

Merc.  I  see  that. 

First  Serv.  Indeed ! 

Merc.  What? 

First  S(>rv.  A  gentlewoman. 

Mtrc.  'Udsfoot !  —  Good  sir,  what's  she  that 
leadi~the  dance  ? 

Sec.  Serv.  My  mistress. 

Merc.  What  else  ? 

Sec.  Serv.  My  mistress,  sir. 

Merc.  Your  mistress !  a  pox  on  you  !  — 
^Vhat  a  fry  of  fools  are  here  !    I  see  'tis  treason 
To  understand  in  this  house :  if  nature  were  not 
Better  to  them  than  they  can  be  to  themselves. 
They  would  scant  hit  their  mouths.    My  mii- 

tress! 
Is  there  any  one  with  so  much  wit  in's  head. 
That  can  tell  me  at  the  first  sight  what  gentle- 
woman 
That  is  that  leads  the  dance  ? 

Ant.  *Tis  my  wife. 

Merc.  Hum. 

Ant.  How  dost  thou  Uke  her  ? 

Merc.  Well ;  a  pretty  gentlewoman. 

Ant.  Prithee,  be  quiet. 

4  irem  give]  The  second  folio  **  I'll  keep.'*  Both  folkif, 
by  mistake,  prefix  "  .Mer."  to  this  speech ;  and  so  Synip* 
si)n. 

&  Let  hrr  —  ]  Thb  break  in  the  old  oda.  Indicates  certainty 
the  omission  of  some  wonhi.  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Webef 
piint  '*  Let  her." 
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Merc.  I  would  I  could  ! 
Let  never  any  hereafter  that's  a  man« 
That  has  affections  in  htm  and  free  passions, 
Receive  the  least  tie  from  such  a  fool  as  this  is, 
That  holds  so  sweet  a  yvifc ! 
'Tis  lamentable  to  consider,  truly, 
What  right  he  robs  himself  of,  and  what  wrong 
He  doth  the  youtli  of  such  a  gentlewoman. 
That  knows  her  beauty  is  no  longer  hers 
Than  men  will  please  to  make  it  so,  and  use  it, 
Neither  of  which  lies  freely  in  a  husband. 
Oh,   what  have  I  done,  what  have  I   done? 
"  Coxcomb ! 

If  I  had  never  seen,  or  never  tasted. 
The  goodness  of  this  kix,*  I  had  been  a  made 

man;* 
But  now  to  make  [him]  a  ^  cuckold  is  a  sin 
Against  all  forgiveness,  worse  than  a  *  murder  : 
I  have  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  am  bitten  both 
ways.  [A$ide. 

Ant,  How  now,  friend  ?  what  arc  you  think- 
ing of? 
Merc.   Nothing  concerning  you :  I   must  be 

gone. 
Ant,  Pardon  me,  I'll  have  no  going,  sir. 
Merc.  Then,  good  sir,  give  me  leave  to  go  to 
bed; 
I  am  very  weary  and  ill  temper'd. 

Ant.  You  shall  presently ;  the  dance  is  done. 
First  Serv.  Mistress,  these  arc  the  gentlemen. 
Maria.  My  husband !    welcome  home,*  dear 

sir  ! 
Merc.  8he*s  fair  still : 
Oh,  that  I  were  a  knave,  or  durst  be  one, 
For  thy  sake,  coxcomb  ! 

He  that  invented  honesty  undid  mc.         [Aside. 
Ant,    1    thought  you  had   not  known   me. 
You're  merry :  'tis  well  thought.  — 
And  how  is't  with  these  worthy  gentlemen  ? 
Uber,  and  Silvio.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  here 

again. 
Ant.  Oh,  gentlemen,  what  ha'  you  lost! 
But    get"  you    into   travels ; '  there   you    may 

learn,  — 
I  cannot  say  what  hidden  virtues. 

Merc,  Hidden  from  you,  I  am  sure. 
My  blood  boils  like  a  furnace :  she's  a  fair  one. 

[Aside, 
Ant,  Pray,  entertain  this  gentleman  with  all 
The  courtesy  fitting  my  most  especial  friend. 
Maria.  What  this  poor  house  may  }'ield,  to 
make  you  welcome, 
.Dear  sir,  command,  without  more  compliment. 
Merc,  I  thjiiik  you.  —  She  is  wise,  and  speaks 
well'^too") 
Oh,  what  a  'blessing  is  gone  by  mc,  ne'er 
To  be  recover' d!     Well,  'twas  an  old  shame 
The  devil  laid  up  for  me,  and  now  h'as  hit  me 

home. 
If  there  bo  any  ways  to  be  dishonest, 


And  save  myself  yet  —  np,-it  must  not  be  : 
Why  should  I  be  a  fool  ^o/ —  yet  those  eyee 
Would  tempt  another  Aflam:   how  they  call 

to  me. 
And  tell  me  — 'afbot,  they  shall  not  tell  me  any 
thing !  —  [Atide, 

Sir,  viiW  you  walk  in  ? 
Ant.  How  is't,  signipr  ? 
Merc,  Crnzj'  a  little. 

Maria.  What  ail  you,  sir  ?  what's  in  my  pow- 
er, pray. 
Make  use  ot  sir. 

Merc.  'Tb  that  must  do  me  good  : 
She  docs  not  mock  me,  sure.  [Aside,]  —  An't 

please  you,  nothing ; 
My  disease  is  only  weariness. 
Uber.  Come,  gentlemen ;  — 
We  will  not  kceji  ^-ou  from  your  beds  too  long. 
Ric.  1  hd'  some  business,  and  'tis  late,  and  you 
Far  from  your  lodging. 
Silvio.  Well. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Antonio,  M\bia,  and  Meb- 

CURY. 

Ant.  Come,  my  dear  Mercury, 

I'll  bring   you   to  your  chamber :  —  and  then 
I  am 

For  you,  Maria  ;  thou  art  a  new  wife  to  me  now, 

And  thou  shalt  find  it  ere  I  sleep. 
Merc.  And  I 

An  old  ass   to  myself;  mine  own  rod  whips 
me.  —  [Aside. 

Good  sir,  no  more  of  this  ;  'tis  tedious  : 

You  are  the  best  guide  in  your  own  house ;  go, 
sir.  [Exeunt' AjiTOSio  and  Haria. 

This  fool  and  his  fair  wife  have  made  me  fran- 
tic : 

From  two  such  physics  for  the  soul,  deliver  me  ! 

[Exit, 

SCENE  lU.  —  ^  Street, 
Enter  Ricahdo,  Uberto,  Pedro,  and  Silvio. 
Uber.  Wcjl,  you  must  have  this  wench,  then  ? 
Ric.  I  hope  ijp  ;  " 

I  am  much  o'  the  bow-hand  else.* 

Pedro.  Would  I  were  hang'd, 
'Tis  a  good  loving  little  fool,  that  dares  venture 
Herself  upon  a  coast  she  never  knew  yet ! 
But  these  women. 

When  they  are  once  thirteen,  God  speed  the 
plough  ! 
Silvio.  Faith,  they'll  venture  further  for  their 
lading  than  a  merchant,^ 
And  through  as  many  storms,  but  they'll   be 

fraughted  ; 
They  are  made  like  carracks,^  only  strength  and 
storage* 
Ric.  Con^c,  come,  you  talk,  you  talk  ! 
Silvio.  We  do  so.     But, 
Tell  me,  liicardo,  wjo] t  thou  marr^'  her  ? 


1  A-ul  — Written  also  *fx,  see  p.  338,  — ia  a  dry  stalk 
(pru|)erIyof  iieuiliM-k). 

*  a  madrman]  i.  e.  a  fiirlunato  man,  —  a  man  whoi>-o  fur- 
tune  it  iiinilp. 

*  a]  .Altcritil  by  tho  niiKlom  pdilors  to  "  liini : "  but  tlio 
Utter  word  Um  evidently  dnipt  out. 

*  a]  The  iniMlerii  editor:*  print  *'any." 

t  My  hujfbamt !  treleome.  home]  Tlic  fir-it  folio,  ^'.^VyAius 
T  will  comt  home."    Tho  ttecond  folio,  ^^M»  hui»l>aud'« 
»  home." 


0  lam  muck  o'  the  bov-hand]  "That  i«,  on  the  left  hand, 
in  which  the  Iww  wa^  held."  Weber.  The  bow-hand  wa«. 
Ori  \Vel>er  Havf,  the  led  hand  ;  hut  to  br  muck  o*  thr  bvte-kami 
iiie.iiiti,  to  have  your  arrow  (hll  unich  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
mark  at  whirh  you  hhoot,  —  an  exprei>dton  uUcii  Ubed,  u 
here,  inetaph»»ri<:ally. 

7  mrrchant]  i.  e.  nierrhant-man,  Hhip  of  trade. 

•  carrackn]  i.  e.  larj-e  ship*  of  burden,  galleoMit. 

9  storage j  Altered  by  the  modem  editon  to  "  vtowagsb** 
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Ric.  Marry  her  !  why,  what  should  I  do  with 

her? 
Pedro,  Pox,  I  thought  we  should  haye  had  all 
shares  in  her. 
Like  lawful  prize. 

Rie.    No,  by  my  faith,  sir ;  you  shall  pardon 
mc: 
I  launch'd  her  at  my  own  charge,  without  part- 
ners, 
And  so  ril  keep  her. 
Uber,  What's  the  hour  ? 
Ric,  Twelve. 
Uber,  What  shall  we  do  the  while  ?  'tis  yet 

scarce  eleven. 
Silcio.  There's  no  stiinding  here  ;  is  not  this 

the  place  ? 
-RiV.  Yes. 

Pedro.  And  to  go  back 
Unto  her  father's  house  may  breed  suspicion : 
Let's  slip  into  a  tavern  for  an  hour  ; 
*Tis  very  cold. 

Ubcr,  Content ;  there  is  one  hard  by. 
A  quart  of  burnt  sack  '  will  recover  us  ; 
I  am  as  cold  as  Christmas.    This  stealing  flesh 
In  the  frosty  weather  may  be  sweet  i'  the  eating, 
But  sure  the  woodmen  *  have  no  great  catch  on't. 
Shall's  go  ? 

Ric.  Thou  art  the  strangest  lover  o^ 
A  tavern  :  what  shall  wo. do  there  now  }  lose 
The  hour  and  ourselves  (too  ^ 
Uber.  Lose  a  pudding  l"^ 
What  dost  thou  talk  of  the  hour  ?  will  one  quart 

muzzle  us  ? 
Have  me  not  cars  to  hear,  and  tongues  to  ask 
The  drawers,  but  we  must  stand  here  like  bawds 
To  watch  the  minutes  ? 

Silvio,  Prithee,  content  thyself.* 
Wo  shair  scout  here,  as  though  he  went  a- 

haying,* 
And  have  some  mangy  'prentice,  that  cannot 

sleep 
For  scratching,  overhear  us.  —  Come,  will  you 

go,  sirs  ?  — 
When  your  love-fury  is  a  little  frozen, 
You'll  come  to  us. 

Ric.  Will  you  drink  but  one  quart,  then  ? 

Pedro,  No  more,  i'  fiEuth. 

Siicio.  Content. 

Rie.  Why,  then,  have  with  you  :  but  let's  be 

very  watchful. 
Uber.  As  watchful  as  the  bellman.     Come ; 
I'U  lead, 
Because  I  hate  good  manners  ;  they  are  too  te- 
dious. [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  —  Entrance-hall  in  Andruqio's 
Hoitse. 

Enter  Viola  with  a  key  and  a  little  casket. 

Vio.  The  night  is  terrible,  and  I  enclos'd 

With  Uiat  my  virtue  and  myself  hate  most, 

1  buTTU  gaek]  "  Wo  abould  now  say  mulled  sack,"  kx. 

WSREH. 

s  voodmen]  Compare  n  pa<(9a{;e,  p.  243. 

3  Priikfr.,  contfHt  thyitelf]  "  Pn)bably  tliis  belongn  to  Ricar- 
do,  and  '  IFe  thaU  Hcont  here*  ice  to  Silvio."    Srunoy. 

4  tBfnt  o-Aoyoijf]  i.  i*.  went  rabbit-Hnarini; :  the  net  u«ed 
for  tliat  pitrpcMe  was  called  a  hap.  In  KichardflDn^s  DicL  the 
present  (Kuugo  is  improperly  cited  under  Hay  —  dried 
grass. 
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Darkness  ;  yet  must  I  fear  that  which  I  wish. 
Some  company ;  and  every  step  I  take 
Sounds  louder  in  my  fearful  ears  to-night 
Than  ever  did  the  shrill  and  sacred  bell 
That  rang  me  to  my  prayers.     The  house  will 

rise 
When  I  unlock  the  door.    Were  it  by  day, 
I  am  bold  enough  ;  but  then  a  thousand  eyes 
Warn  me  from  going.      Might  not   God  have 

made 
A  time  for  envious  prying  folk  to  sleep, 
Whilst  lovers  met,  and  yet  the  sun  have  shone .' 
Yet  I  was  bold  enough  to  st«al  this  key 
Out  of  my  father's  chamber  ;  and  dare  yet 
Venture  ui)on  mine  enemy,  the  night, 
Arm'd  only  with  my  love,  to  meet  my  friend. 
Alas,  how  valiant  and  how  'fraid  at  once 
Love  makes  a  virgin  !     I  will  throw  thb  key 
Back  through  a  window.    I  had  *  wealth  enough 
In  jewels  with  me,  if  I  hold  his  love 
I  steal  'em  for.    Farewell  my  place  of  birth  ! 
I  never  make  account  to  look  on  thee  R)*3iin ; 
And  if  there  be,  as  I  have  heard  men  sny, 
These  household  gods,  I  do  beseech  them  look 
To  this,  my  charge  ;  bless  it  from  thieves  and 

tire, 
And  keep,  till  happily  my  love  I  win, 
Me  from  thy  door,  and  hold  my  fatlfier  in ! 

[  Unlocks  the  door,  'and  exit. 

SCENE  V.  —  ^  Room  in  a  Tavern. 

Enter  Ricardo,  Pedro,  Uberto,  Silvio,  and 

Drawer  with  a  candle. 
Ric.  No  more,  for  God-sake  !  —  How  is  the 

night,  boy? 
Drawer.  Faith,  sir,  'tis  very  late. 
Z/ber.  Faith,  sir,  you  lie :  is  this  your  Jack  i' 
the  clock-house  r  • 
Will  you  strike,  sir  ?  gilc's  some  more  sack,  you 
varlet, 
Ric.  Xay,  if  you  love  me,  good  Uberto,  go : 
I  am  monstrous  hot  with  wine. 

Uber.  Quench  it  again  with  love. 
Gentlemen,  I  will  drink  one  health  more,  and 

then, 
If  my  legs  say  me  not  shamefully  nay, 
I  will  go  with  you.  —  Give  me  a  singular  quart. 
Drawer.  Of  what  wine,  sir  ? 
Uber.  Of  sack,  you  that  speak  confusion  at  the 
bar, 
Of  sack,  I  say,  and  every  one  his  quart  ? 
^Vhat  a  devil,  let's  be  merry  ! 
Drawer.  You  shall,  sir. 
Pedro.  We  will,  sir ;  and  a  dried  tongue. 
Silvio.  And  an  olive,  boy,  and  a  whole  bunch 
of  tiddlers.  —  [Exit  Drawer. 

My  head  swims  plaguily  !  'uds  precious,  I  shall 
be  claw'd. 

Re-enter  Drawer  with  four  quarts  of  wine. 
Ric.  Pray,  go ;  I  can  drink  no  more :  think 
on  your  promise ; 
'Tis  midnight,  gentlemen. 

6  had''  The  mtidem  editors  print  "  have." 

«  Jackt'  the  cUiek-houne]  Means— the  figure  that  In  old 
public  (-lo<^k8  Mtnick  the  liell  an  the  otitfide.  The  **  Jacks  " 
I  at  St.  Diiiifi.in'B  rlnirch  in  Fleet-Streot  liave  bee:i  removed 
1  only  witliiu  these  few  yvuK 


A/^ 


rt>*-* 


i/;q  rnz  :':x:oM3.  [aot  l 


fihrr. 


n'>* 


Xj.  fiiir**.   sir  :    do   roa  think  ire 


iK'tM^j-     '.  :   "     ■--»   ■  i:.".:.     i-r*  ■    ".:.    ■."".■—  '-ttsi*  :.t  lid  Tisi  t^ot  ho-^rsseads  : 

iv^  I'  ..  -'i:     "•      •■"-  "'■-•-  -- •  ■ — -  -^y  -2  ■■    -  =.:<  ':ei:  ^e  watch:  I  hare  longed 

ffi'         -i  r.'   -r:..*  :.  ±r :  ir.~  -iziu-  -.'zL*  i^rt^  weeks.    . 

/'  -,v      7  i  .      v   i  ■   -      .T-.~  T".  *.  ■  ri..-:j..  ":i'e  H  ':ea:  -i-=  :.>Tm  too,  an  thou  wilt; 

■;     •           -    :-ir--   I   ■'"■'»'    —~  ' — =-:  "-    ~7  "^^  .r^ -^.Ty.i,  '.-.-r      Sjiall  we  kill  any  body  r 

.--._:-  -2^-.  y*     ':i:  w?ll  h.-jn  "cm  dangerously. 

Virr.e.   r  ■.•r"  ■     ..:    - -:       :f  — :_  :.  .  .-    -^C—zJ  n-rw  z:ust  I  kill  cue;  I  cannot 

.:       .    ..:•-■■      r-.:-    :.-   — .  ■  -        T.\-"\  'rj^  i—r: :  -  -  —  3^_':j.  €a*ily  afore   there  with  your 

:u.M        1  -  ..  — r  V-.      n :      ..    v.-   .^-jrt  jul^^.       •  ^t.-r"-!  your  mistress  : 

V  -  .zi...  .      :    'li   .-=;■-"  -■"     -    ^'  --^     ^     -  J-i'--.   A-";ei,  sir. 

^n.'     ■  ..    -  S.  •■..'    "^::!i  whom  r 

~  ■■     ".-  .:  ■-.-   _=-.  —  .  .:    I  =.-  "T---.  r.-i.  Zr-i.i-;'.  w.-'z.  my  master. 

lo-           ::.    ~.   .-.   ::    --:  I"- .-.   Tri  l;e.  coy;  she's  better  brought  up 

^-  :  .-•'     _"  -.    :r  Th.ir  "-'  lie  -v.:!!  •:«  hatband  :  has  he  not  cast 

~    -                  .•  -I--.-.       ••  "iii  leui  -j"-  r.-jx:  year  he  will  be  a  velvet- 

J -'.           "."  ■:■- .  -1."  lieai;i.-i  :'1ca:1<L' 

V     -Li—  ..i~^-  — -11  -:i-       :^  ..T.  :.-.  1— iirr.  Y 'a  ipi  1  merry  geaileman.     There, 

J"-     -■        k   .  ".:.  -:.."  "IT ;  tja^  li  •I'L                                               \Extant, 


«    ■      -T*.     U-! 


\.        ^ 


*."ii    *»... 


•fCEXE   VL  — .ISfrerf. 

"\.:z    Fi:^  li  :::o  place  :  1  bare  out-told  the 
.'L'lii 
7  T  iasc::  .  >...•  is  r.  ?c  i-^rs.  —  Klcardo  !  —  No. 
1  "a.M:ev.     X -^    .*v-.rv  vcv.rr  :1ij:  lovj*  and  is  belov'd 

'i.".-j    lie   r-'m   ?iame   :.?-::: j:ht !    for  all   you 

•Cl'.T    ill-  *''^    '*' 

***       Z-uh  ■li--.:^.i:  ::  ziiiie  U  ir.socent  and  pure, 

■J a  ::j:     -^^  ^-"^-  ^■■-  "'■'■'  -  -^^-  -'■'■••     ^  cannot  back  ; 
1  :.i.-.'v  'z:.  i.'v  wirlii:! ;  ar.l,  ere  I  raise 
M-  :.*.->. :'  ■:■;  ::  «k'».'  ;*.:<  .liu^r.tcr's  shame, 
1  -■'.:  M-*.     -  -  ^'-  -•'"  -^  "■*■■••  -"1  *<?-!  *"»•*  northern  wind 
TiJ".  ::  >  ^■?:i:lfr  than  :h>'  curling  west. 
1:  .*  v-.ll  ":1  -v»-  zij  iieii.     But  he  will  come. 
^  V  • :  i:     "  i-ii:  -.  "'>  -  '1 1-     li  he  ilevcivc  me  thus, 
i  '■  ir-.\     -^  ^  ■--  *^'  '" '--  -'*  easily  trust  a  man. 
tliri  '  \vl".i:*  :h.a: : 
^    .^.  .       i.-><.  —  "Svr-ir*         ^.Iv•.^     r;:.V.;.^    Thiu'rtorcr  hntr  at  thy  pot, 

r.-./i.  r-.vi  .- 

r",  „   .,,  .....  '.n;  at  the' piTt^  Tom.        [Sim^in^. 
:     r :    r.'.c-sci  me.  who's  that : 
r. '■:.":      V  '\i-i.]   Whoo  ! 
:  "v .     ■•• ; ;.'■  J.  I . '  There,  boys  ! 
T  ji...;.  l^arkiiess.  be  thoumv  cover  I  — I  most 
dy.  — 
r.'»  :i:c«j  I  haste  for  help.    They  have  a  light : 

3.'.:  V  K:^.-.vstr».\  rF.r»Bi>.  Ubf.rto,  Silvio,  and 
Drawer  wi'h  a  torch, 
W:::.l.  if  thou  lov'^t  a  virgin,  blow  it  out  I 
.Vr'.A  I  will  r.cver  shut  a  window  more, 
To  kee:>  :hoe  from  me. 
:^:d.c  K./Boy! 

O-^rrrr    S;r: 

[h- '.•■:.:■•.  WTiat  say  you,  sir  : 

Ki.\  Why,  boy  !  art  thou  ilrunk,  boy  ? 

i>-.::.vr.  What  would  vou,  sir  : 


n.:>..n:j  .l  •   t.: 


lit?  .1^ : 


. >^  -*•.■:..'.<.>•  — 


^^     i.-    ^'.VC 


^  'V* 


«  ].  «  -.T^k  iri-»t 


1  ? 

V: 


"*    '   "        IB-  u».«f  v^fcjuw*  *  .<..■■.•.'  l<  rr^nuA  in  N'lh  ihi»  f,  liiw  ns  if  it  were  a  we- 

"■         '    "        •     *    ■  ■  i -fx:iv  r.uie  »j»tsr;i:  and  pcrtMj»sua<  riglitlj'oiiiitledlif 
^\•■  :«-.*'. 

^.^  ^-^.j  *    .  r  ■•  r  *  .:.'.■  .-M".;..'./!  *' I  s'ipp"*o  till!*  ha-*  a  tu-ofold 

>,      t  s.«' .  -    .....'.  ^  _  ^    ^      ^     __^^  ^j  ^^^^  m'tm  Ihr  liorin  uf  ilri»r,  and  lo  th« 

...  --,"  V-.-1-:  ■•■;"•  »"■  r-ioHv  wom  by  al'Irniien  and  other  niacii- 

t.>,  ^^-     •  uvJ**^ '  "  •' ^'^*'"    Wc !. K !L  —  ire.'  note,  p.  IVX 
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Ric,  Why,  very  good  ;  where  are  we  ? 

Uber.  Ay,  that's  the  point. 

Drawer.  Why,  sir,  you  in-ill  be  at  your  lodg- 
ing presently. 

'J{ic.  I'll  ^  to  no  lodging,  boy. 

Dnneer,  Whither  will  you  go,  then,  sir  ? 

Ric.  I'll  go  no  farther. 

Drawer,  For  God's  sake,  sir,  do  not  stay  here 
all  night. 

Ric.  No  more  I  will  not,  boy ;  lay  mo  down, 
and  roll  mc  to  a  whore. 

Uber,  And  me. 

Pedro,  There  spoke  an * 

Silvio.  Then  set  your  fool  to  my  foot,  and  up 
taiUall!*  [Sinyiny, 

Viola,  That  is  liicardo.    What  a  noise  they 
make ! 
'Tis  ill  done  on  '  'cm.  [Aside.]  —  Here,  sirs !  Ri- 
cardol 

Ric,  What's  that,  boy  ? 

Drawer.  'Tis  a  wench,  sir.  Pray,  gentlemen, 
come  awny. 

Viola.  Oh,  my  dear  love,  how  doest  thou  ? 

Ric.  Faith,^  sweetheart,  even  as  thou  secst. 

Pedro.  WTiere's  thy  wench  r 

Uber.  Where's  this  bod- worm  ? 

Viola.  Speak  softly,  for  the  love  of  heaven  ! 

Drawer.  Mintress,  get  you  gone,  and  do  not 
entice  tlie  gentlemen,  now  you  see  they're  drunk, 
or  111  call  the  watch,  and  lay  you  fast  enough. 

Viola.  Alas,  what  are  you  r  or  what  do  you 
mean  ?  — 
Sweet  Uivc,  Where's  the  place  r 

Ric.  Marry,  sweet  love,  e'en  here  :  lie  down ; 
rU  feese  you. 

Viola.  Good  God,  what  mean  you-? 

Pedro.  I'll  have  the  wench. 

Uber.  If  you  can  get  her. 

SUcio.  No,  I'll  lie  with  the  wench  to-night, 
and  she  shall  be  yours  to-morrow. 

Pedro.  Let  go  the  wench  ! 

Silvio.  I/Ct  you  go  the  wench  ! 

Viola.  Oh,  gentlemen,  as  you  had  mothers 

Uber.  They  had  no  mothers ;  they  are  the 
sons  of  bitches. 

Ric.  Let  that  be  maintained ! 

Silvio.  Marry,  then 

Viola.  Oh,  bless  mc,  heaven ! 

Uber.  How  many  is  there  on's  ? 

Ric.  About  five. 

Uber.  Why,  then,  let's  fight,  three  to  three. 

Silvio.  Content. 

[  Tht>y  draw  their  swords,  thrust  at  each  other, 
awl  presently  fall  down. 

Drawer.  The  watch  !  the  watch  !  the  watch  ! 
where  are  you  ?  [Exit, 

Ric.  Where  are  these  cowards  ? 

Pedro.  There's  the  whore. 


1 ]  Some  word  or  wonb  omitted. 

>  Then  «ft  your  fott  to  mu  foot,  and  up  taUt  aU!^  Ih  the 
btinJicn  of  the  miiik  known  hy  the  title  of  Op  taiLi  aU.  It  it 
mentioned  in  t^veral  oM  pUy* ;  as  in  Hharpham'-«  Fleire, — 
'*  Sice nierir- day  hinci*  Johnfi.r  the ^iii<r,  and  at  Vp-tailrsaJl 
sheen  perfect."  Art  iii.  hIc  F  ed.  H'llO.  •*  The  word}*,"  ' 
aavH  Mr.  t'happell,  "arc  in  I);irfey'i*  PjVAv,  vol.  iv.  p.  177. 
(I'llit.  «.f  1719  )  where,  by  a  tincular  nit<taki',  the  title  and  ■ 
tune  of  T'tf  Pryrr  and  t'hr  Xun^  t<»  whirli  this  ha-*  no  refer- 
enre,  are  printed  with  it"    -V/i/.  tliiirlij^h  .iir.t^  ii.  J 18. 

*  OH '  Altered  by  the  niodern  ediliir^  to  "of."  I 

4  Faith]  So  tbb  MCODd  fbliu.    The  tint  folio  "  ily."  | 


Viola.  I  never  saw  a  drunken  man  before ; 
But  these  I  think  are  so.  [A»ida. 

Silvio.  Oh  ! 

Pedro.  1  missed  you  narrowly  there. 
Viola.  My  state  is  such,  I  know  not  how  to 
think 
A  prayer  tit  for  me ;  only  I  could  move. 
That  never  maiden  more  might  be  in  love ! 

[Aside,  and  exiL 

Re-enter  Drawer,  triM  Constable,  and  Watchmen. 

First  IV.  Where  are  they,  boy  ? 

Drawer.  Make  no  such  haste,  sir ;  they  are  no 
runners. 

Uber,  I  am  hurt ;  but  that's  all  one ;  I  shall 
light  upon  some  of  ye.  Pedro,  thou  art  a  tall 
gentleman  ;  let  me  kiss  thee. 

First  ir.  My  friend 

Uber.  Your  friend  !  you  lie. 

Ric.  Stand  further  off!  The  watch !  you  are 
full  of  fleas. 

Const.  Gentlemen,  either  be  quiet,  or  we  must 
make  you  quiet. 

Ric.  Nny,  good  master  constable,  be  not  so 
rigorous  T 

U/ht.  Master  constable,  lend  me  thy  hand  of 
justice. 

Cotist.  That  I  will,  sir. 

Uber.  liie,  master  constable,  what  goUs  *  yon 
have !  Is  Justice  so  blind  you  cannot  •  see  to 
wash  your  hands  ?  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  your 
gloves  are  on. 

Drawer.  Now  you  are  up,  sir,  will  you  go  to 
bed? 

Pedro,  m  truckle  here,  boy ;  give  me  another 
pillow. 

Drawer.  Will  you  stand  up,  and  let  me  lay  it 
on,  then  ? 

Pedro.  Yes. 

Drawer.  There ;  hold  him,  two  of  ye.  Now 
they  are  up,  be  going,  master  constable. 

Kic.  Arid  this  way,  and  that  teay,  Tom,  [Singing. 

Uber.  Atid  here  away,  and  there  away,  Tom. 

Silvio.  This  is  the  riyht  way,  the  other*s  the 
wrony. 

Pedro.  Th*  other*s  the  wrony. 

All  Four.  Thou  art  over  tony  at  the  pot,  Tbm, 
Tom. 

Ric.  Lead  valiantly,  sweet  constable !  — 
Whoop  !  ha,  boys  ! 

Const.  This  wine  hunts  in  their  heads. 

Ric.  Give  me  the  bill,^  for  I'll  be  the  sergeant. 

Const.  Look  to  him,  sirs. 

Ric.  Keep  your  ranks,  you  rascals,  keep  your 
ranks !  [EaoewnL 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  —  ^  HaU  in  Antoxio's  Uoute^  with  a 

yallery. 

Enter  Mehcury. 

Merc.  I  cannot  sleep  for  thinking  of  this  ass'i 

wife.    I'll  be  gone  presently ;  there's  no  staying 

3  irvU<]  *<  Wa-i  a  rant  exproMion  iiir  handsi."  MAtoir.  — 
Fist.-*.  |»aw^ 

6  vou  cimnut]  The  tint  folio  "  »)ie  eaniuiV^  The  aecood 
folio  *'  v'  cttnnot," 

t  bUl\  i.  e.  a  Nort  of  pike  or  balkMrd  with  a  booked  poiol. 
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here,  with  thi«  dcvfl  about  mc.  —  Ho  !  —  This 
if  the  house  of  Sleep.  —  Ho,  again,  there  !  — 
'Sibot,  the  darkness  and  this  love  together  will 
make  me  lunatic.  —  Ho  ! 

ErUer  Serving-man  above,  unready,^ 
fierv.  Who  calls  there  ? 
Verc.  Pray,  take  the  pains  to  rise,  and  light  a 

candle. 
Serv.  Presently.  [Exit  above. 

Merc.  Was  ever  man  but  I  in  such  a  stocks  r 
Well,  this  shall  be  a  warning  to  me,  and 
A  fair  one  too,  how  I  betray  myself 
To  such  a  dunce,  by  way  of  benetit. 

Enter  Serving-man. 
Serv.  Did  you  call } 

Merc.  Yes  :  i)rny,  do  mc  the  kindness,  sir,  to 
let  me  out. 
And  not  to  inquire  *  why,  for  I  must  needs  be 
gone. 
Serv.  Not  to-night,  I  hope,  sir. 
Merc,  (iood  sir,  to-night ; 
I  would  not  have  troubled  you  else :  pray,  let  it 
be  so. 
Serv.  Alas,  sir,  my  master  -will  be  offended  ! 
Mere.  That  I  have  business  ?    no,  I  warrant 

you. 
Serv.  Good  sir,  take  your  rest. 
Merc,  Pray,  my  good  friend,  let  mc  appoint 

my  own  rest 
Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Merc.  Then  shew  mo  the  way  out ;  I'll  con- 
sider you. 

Serv.  (iood  Lord,  sir 

Merc.  If  I  had  not 
An  excellont-tcmper'd  patience,  now  should  I 

break 
This  fellow's  head,  and  make  him  understand 
'Twero  nocosMary.     The  only  plague 
Of  this  liouNo  i.H  the  unhandsome  love  of  servants. 
That  never  do  their  duty  in  the  ri;;ht  place. 
But  whtMi  they  muster  before  dinner, 
And  sweep  the  table  with  a  wooden  dagger,^ 
And  then  they  are  troublesome,  too,  to  all  men's 

shoulders.  — 
Tlio  woodcock's  llush'd  again ;  *  now  I  shall  have 
A  new  stir. 


wlikli  w«n  tJiP  \vp«|N)ii  of  iviitrhiiitii  in  our  auilior*'  time, 
still  whlrti  Imd  \tpvn  formerly  cnrrird  liy  tlio  Kiiclixli  infnn- 
uy. 

*  tiHrenJpl  ••  M«»iinH  undn«W'U."    Maiiox. 

*  not  to  iwyifirr]  Ho  thr  rlr<t  foMo.  Tlio  ivcond  folio  "  not 
ineuinn  i  *'  and  wi  ihi*  miKlcrii  cditon*. 

■  Hut  vhfit  tkr^  mHftrr  br/^trf  dinner^ 
.^ml  »trfru  thr  tahlr  trith  a  wtutilfH  da'ifrrr]  "  Tho  Kditom 
of  17M)  hikI  |77H  dfii|Milr  of  ('\plaiiiiii|;  X\\\*  nlliision,  wiiicli 
In  by  iio  momiH  an  unrommnu  one,  rpfurrinfr  to  tho  nncient 
riiMtom  of  ••rrnpinu  nuny  lh<>  frnainMilii  with  a  wtKidon  dng- 
|or  or  pliM-o  oi  Inih  allrr  moaN."  Wsrbr.  —  Tho  alluRion 
HI  tho  Horoud  lino  {•*  donbtlcfiji  to  tho  swcopinj;  awny  the 
r«li<n  of  ih«i  dinner  into  tho  voidor  (»-<Hinotop.lUO);  hut 
thorn  MiouM  to  III*  ttomoihing  wrong,  or  wanting.  In  the  pre- 
rrding  llni<.  Mnnon  oxplninx  tho  |Mirt)<nge— '*  except  when 
Ihoy  iiiUMtor  hoforii  dinner,  and  when  thev  clean  the  table 
Aftor  dinner.  &r.**  -an  Interpretation  which,  I  think,  it 
will  hardly  beiir  h\  a  MM.  note  in  ed.  1778,  CJitford  haa 
written,  "  •  bi'loro  tltnnrr '  NhouldlMt  •  after  dinner.^  " 

*  Thr  voode4trk'.s  fiuthrd  agtiin]  —  woidrvck^jt^  t»ee  note,  p. 
900 :  funked,  I.  o.  »tartod,  Kprung.  liotli  the  fulios  have 
••  dMlit,"  which  Wolwr  chtMo  to  retain.  Kven  in  a  modem 
■portinR  Ming,  we  find, 

*•  Wtaen  a  woodcock  IJliuh,  or  s  phearant  I  apring." 


Enter  Aktoxio. 
Ant.  Why,  how  now,  friend?  what  do  yoa 
up  so  late  ? 
Are  you  well  r  do  you  want  any  thing  ?  pimj» 
speak.  • 

Merc.  Only  the  cause  I  rise  for. 
Anf.  What  knaves  are  these  !  — 
^^^lat  do  you  want  r  —  Why,  sirrah ! 

Merc.  Nothing  i'  the  world. 
But  the  keys  to  let  me  out  of  doors ;  I  muat  be 

gone  : 
Be  not  against  it,  for  you  cannot  stay  me. 
AjU.  Be  gone  at  this  time  !  that  were  a  mer- 
ry jest. 
Merc.  If  there  be  any  mirth  in't,  make  you 
use  on't; 
But  I  must  go. 

Ant.  Whv,  for  love's  sake  ? 
Merc.  Twill  benefit 
Your  understanding  nothing  to  know  the  cause. 
Pray,  go  to  bed ;  I'll  trouble  your  man  only. 
Ant.  Nay,  sir,  you  have  raised  more  that  has 
reason 
To  curse  you,  an  you  knew  all :  my  wife's  up. 
And  coming  down  too. 

Merc.  Alas,  it  will  be  a  trouble  ! 
Pray,  go  up  to  her,  and  let  me  disturb  no  more ; 
'Tis  immannerly. 

Enter  Maria,  as  out  of  bed. 

Ant.  She's  here  already.  — 
Sweetheart,  how  say  you  by  this  gentleman } 
He  would  away  at  midnight. 

Maria.  That  I  am  sure  he  will  not. 

Merc.  Indeed  I  must. 

Maria.  Good  sir. 
Let  not  your  homely  entertainment  press  you 
To  leave  your  bed  at  midnight :  if  you  want 
What  my  house,  or  our  town,*  may  afford  you, 
Make  it  your  own  fault  if  you  call  not  for  it. 
Pray,  go  to  bed  again  ;  let  me  compel  you : 
I  am  sure  you  have  no  power  to  deny  a  woman. 
The  air  is  piercing  ; 
And  to  a  body  beaten  with  long  travel 
'Twill  prove  an  ill  physician. 

Mi-rc.  If  she  speak  longer,  I  shall  be  a  knave. 
As  rank  as  ever  sweat  for't.  [Aside.]  —  Sir,  if 

you  will  send 
Your  wile  up  presently,  I  will  either  stay 
With  you,  — d'ye  mark  me  ?  —  or  deliver  you 
So  just  a  cause,  that  you  yourself  shall  thrust 

me 
Out  of  doors,  both  suddenly  and  willingly. 

Ant.  1   would   fain  hear   that,  faith.  —  Pray 
thee,  go  up,  sweetheart : 
I  have  half  persuaded  him ;  besides,  he  hath 
Some  private  business  with  me. 

Maria.  Good  night,  sir  ; 
And  what  content  you  would  have,  I  wish  with 
you.  [Exit, 

Merc.  Could  any  man  that  had  a  back  ask 
more  ? 
Oh,  me  !  oh,  me  !  [Asid^. 

Ant.  Now  deal  directly  with  me :  why  should 
you  go  r 


&  our  toton]  Sympson  printed  "  our  whole  totm,"  — o&a 
of  hia  numorotu  interpoUtiont. 
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Merc*  If  you  bo  wise,  do  not  inquire  the  cause ; 
'Twill  trouble  you. 
Ant.  Why  ?  prithee,  why  ? 
Merc.  Faith,  I  would  not  have  you  know  it : 
9     let  mc  go ; 
'Twill  bo  far  better  for  you.       [Knocking  within. 
Ant.  Who's  that  that  knoclu  there }  is't  not 

at  the  street-door  ? 
Serv,  Yes.  sir. 

Ant.  Who's  there  ?  cannot  you  speak  ? 
Viola.  [icitMn,]  A  poor  distress'd  maid;  for 

God's  sake,  let  me  in  ! 
3Jerc,  Let  her  in  and  me  out  together;   'tis 
but  one  labour : 
'Tls  pity  she  should  stand  i'  the  street.  It  seems 
she  knows  you. 
Ant.  There  she  shall  stand,  for  me.    You  are 
ignorant ; 
This  U  a  common  custom  of  the  rogues 
That  lie  about  the  loose  parts  of  the  city. 
Merc.  As  how  ? 

Ant.  To  knock  at  doors  in  dead  time  of  night, 
And  use  some  feigni^d  voice  to  raise  compassion ; 
And  w^hcn  the  doors  are  open,  in  they  rush, 
And  cut  the  throats  of  all,  and  take  tho  booty  : 
We  cannot  be  too  careful. 

IVoAi.  [tcithin.]    As   ever  you  had  pity,  lot 
mc  in  ! 
I  am  undone  else. 
Ant.  Who  are  you  ? 

Viola,  [irithin.]  My  name  is  Viola,  a  gentle- 
woman 
That  ill  chance  hath  distress'd ;  you  know  my 
father. 
Merc.  Alas  of  God,  we'll  let  her  in  !  'tia  one 
Of  the  gentlewomen  were  here  i'  the  evening ; 
I  know  her  by  her  name  :  poor  soul,  she's  cold, 
I  warrant  her ;  let  her  have  my  warm  bed, 
And  I  will  take  her  fortune  :  come,  pray,  come. 

Ant.  It  is  not  Viola,  that's  certain  ; 
She  went  home  to  her  father's,  I  am  sure. 

Viola,  [icit/iin.]  Will  not  you  bo  so  good  to  let 

me  in } 
Ant.  1*11  be  so  good  to  have  you  whipt  nway, 
If  you  stay  a  little  longer.  —  She  is  gone, 
I  warrant  her.    Now  let  me  know  your  cause. 
For  I  will  hear  it,  and  not  repent  the  knowing. 
Merc.  Since  you  are  so  importunate,  I'll  tell 
you  : 
I  love  your  wife  extremely. 
Ant.  Very  well. 

Merc.  And  so  well  that  I  dare  not  stay. 
Ant.  Why? 

Merc.  For  wronging  you  :  i  I  know  I  am  flesh 
and  blood. 
And  you  have  done  me  friendships  infinite  and 

often. 
That  must  require  me  honest  and  a  true  man ; 
And  I  will  be  so,  or  I'll  break  my  heart 
Ant.  \Vhy,  you  may  stay  for  all  this,  methinks. 
Merc.  No  ;  though  I  would  be  good,  I  am  no 
saint. 
Nor  is  it  safe  to  try  me  :  I  deal  plainly. 
Ant.  Come,  I  dare  try  you  ;  do  the  best  you 

can. 
Mere.  You  sjiall  not : 

1  #W  leroMfimf  y»«]  *<  i.  «i  lett  I  tbotild  wrong  joo.** 
MAf02f.    See  BiclMrdmii*!  Dkt  in  V.  J>Wr. 


When  I  am  right  again,  I'll  come  and  see  you ; 
Till  when,  I'll  use  all  countries  and  all  means. 
But  I  will  ose  this  folly  ;  'tis  a  devil. 

Ant.  Is  there  no  way  to  stay  you  ? 

Mvrc.  No;  unless 
You  will  have  me  such  a  villain  to  you,  as 
All  men  shall  spit  at  me. 

Ant.  Does  she  know  you  love  her  ? 

Merc.  No,  I  hope  not :  that  were  recompense 
Fit  for  a  rogue  to  render  her. 

Ant.  If  ever  ^y  had  a  faithful  friend, 
I  am  that  man,  and  I  may  glory  in't : 
This  is  he,  that  ipse,  he  that  passes 
All  Christendom  for  goodness. 
He  shall  not  overgo  me  in  his  friendship ; 
'Twero   recreant  and  base,  and  I'll  be  hang'd 

first: 
I  am  resolvdd.  [Aaide.]  —  Go  thy  ways ;  a  wife 
Shall  never  part  us  :  1  have  consider'd,  and 
I  find  her  nothing  to  such  a  friend  as  thou  art. 
I'll  speak  a  bold  word :  take  your  time  and  woo 

her, 
(Y''ou  have  overcome  me  clearly,) 
And  do  what's  fitting  with  her  —  you  conceive 

me. 
I  am  glad  at  heart  you  love  her,  by  this  light : 
Ne'er  stare  upon  me,  for  I  will  not  fly  from  it. 
If  you  had  spoken  sooner,  sure  you  had  beon 

serv'd ; 
Sir,  you  are  not  every  man.    Now  to  your  task : 
I  give  you  free  leave ;  and  tho  sin  is  mine, 
If  there  be  any  in  it. 

Merc.  Ho  will  be  hang'd  before  he  makes  this 
good: 
He  cannot  be  so  innocent '  a  coxcomb  ; 
He  can  tell  ^  ten,  sure.  —  [Atide, 

If  I  had  never  known  you  as  I  have  done, 
I  might  be  one  as  others,  perhaps  sooner ; 
But  now  'tis  impossible,  there's  too  much  good 
Between  us. 

Ant.  Well,  thou  art  e'en  the  best  man  — 
I  can  say  no  more,  I  am  so  overjoy'd. 
You  must  stay  this  night,  and  in  the  morning  go 
As  early  as  you  please ;  I  have  a  toy  for  you. 

Merc.  I  thought  this  pill  would  make  you 
sick. 

Ant.  But   where   you   mean  to   be,  I  must 
have  notice, 
And  it  must  be  hard  by  too  :  do  you  mark  me  ? 

Merc.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ant.  There  is  a  thing  in  hand.    * 

Merc.  Why,  what  thing  ? 

Ant.  A  sound  one,  if  it  take  right,  and  you  be 
not 
Peevish.     We  two  will  bo  (you  would  little 

think  it) 
As  famous  for  ou^riendship 

Merc.  How  r    W 

Afit.  If  God  please. 
As  ever  Damon  was  and  Pythias ; 
Or  Py lades  and  Orestes ;  or  any  two 
That  ever  were  :  do  you  conceive  me  yet  ? 

^ferc.  No,  by  my  troth,  sir.  —  he  will  not  help 
me  up,  sure  ?  [AMids* 

*  imnoeeiU]  i.  e.  idiotic,  lilly. 

s  ttU]  i.  e.  eoQDL    So  again  in  TJu  Tw  JfobU  Einamm 
"YouBraafiwL    TOltat.    I  have  poa'd  him." 
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'  lAil  SO  th«  ali^le^l  eilitors. 


.V^.  ...  «.  :.«>.  Mr  f  •■'  "  I.  *.  must  ic  nectwa- 

•!.••  -«-     I    •     ■  v  V     ."  ••  \  *^C«rf  nwaris  ime  who  b 

Vki««  »-i  N  -ni  A  *-.*A.  W.     TUf  I!*  ih»t  u-*d  in  a  vrr>' 

Mr  *rn«*'  iit  .M  wriUnr*.  TwaniBjE  jmurtimw  ttmfip; 

m»t*,  •««.  aiiJ  tms  «*"«»>  >■-     *"  ^*  «*«."  Mcm*to 

i«aJ  mwK'Alh  M  ith  ihf  wwii.l  o<  thtnw  nioaniiif*.    Mt/t- 

i.tttfbv«nd  oi  ihi«  iH«««'ti.  »  wrll  kiuiwn  tu  mean  party- 

imL  Mkl  atluikv  lu  lb«  luual  Ucvm  of  fuoU'*    U  kikr. 


•"  ZZ:  ^    — <  —  -L  .'  tevi  jtifouumff  to  the  Smhmbi, 
Ziur  *^Ti*r '  s%d  Dobotht. 
I^jMer.     'Zs    iizzsT  K-ld.     A  plague  upon 

-:.:  —  —.;—  ~  r-  :r«  srown  I   not  a  door  open 

~."T. 

1  :z   .    !._=-  -vir?!  :  -ot  a  window, 

J  -:^  :z-  Tr-::i  i  .1=-*  :£  wood,  like  a  spice-box; 

i-.-Lr      -i-'  nzickable,  —  the  very  smitluv 

_"_-,  T-r-   lj-;  -israrers.  drink  penitent  singia 

"_;  -•   -    z—i  LTi  "iw  ballad  sings  of. 

"■"  _.  -     L-._  !!:'•:':  -v'.-ii  Mme  of  [vjonr  loose 

r-  -  It'  z.'ZZ  lamsi  here's  he  shall 

-  _-~T 

V    .   .-  .  .-- Ti-^irr  5  Lrsr-'TcISw*  if  this  hold. 
_    •    "_:-.-- J  i   ir^   :u:  :.:o  aaerc-ifoi,  that's 

7:   -  -r-  -?  -T .--  1  -2iiri  :hxz  sin  excepted, 
.a..-  --^r  ».i:f<:ri.  li^:*  i  pro  sd  word,  and  FIl 

r.-i-..-      .;zi^?.   7n:hoe,  let's    shog  ofli  and 
:  •  .L>e  "  iz.  ^:  rir  or  :wo  : 
ri-.rr  -  ;-■:  T-Jl  ziAkj  J  ::i:  sreak  at  the  Harrow: 
"V.  ^^^  ^  :  -'ijn;:^  n  v*-.  -without  wo  batter  ; 
7-  ,r    V-:  :..-  ue.ir  =::-::::-:;  the  rogues 
^...-. ;  >.   vT,  ml  ir»;  Ma:c:i:ul. 

_  .  -     V." ..   -v  iz:   1  ";oy   extremely    for    this 
Till .  n:!'.. 
?i .    :  .::  :.  r  .  r  i  "i  lt  -^iri  nilk  and  knot-grass.' 
1::  my  ::•::■-•  I  hivi  seen  a  boy  do  wonders : 
".Lot::  :!:■.'  ~i  nak.T  had  a  boy, 
'.->»fr:  '  'j;s  *.j'jI,  he  surfer' d  this  time  four  Tears 
y  r  T'.v  '  'i-ji-o::*  otA  a  pewter  candlestick,) 
I'^a:  »-v:oc  "tan  had  a  boy,  as  I  am  cursten*d» 

^'?.  ;r-', 
''V  -.L^ :  Imvo  run  through  a  cat-hole ;  he  would 

have  roulted 
>  ;  \i  a  :.  lo-j-.*  ■"!:  linon  in  an  cvenins:  — 

.".'  '.-r.  \\\11,  we  will  have  a  boy. 
I'r::':-v\   lot'*   -^o:  I  am  vengeance  cold,  I  tell 
tace. 
L'y-r.  riL  be  hans'd  before  I  stir  "without  some 
yiir.*h.i>e :  '^ 
By  th.»so  ton  bones.--  TU  turn  she  ape,  and  untile 
A  hv.i^e.  bu:  I'li  have  it  !    It  may  be  I  have 
.V::  hiiniour  ro  l-e  hang'd,  1  cannot  telL 


■•  E.tt^  T'uk^r]  Both  Ihe  foluii*  add,  "  iritA  a  rortL,''^ — a 
din-ctii'ii  inlpiid»d  Uit  the  player  who  artcd  llie  Tinker, — 
tiif  .-i-nl  bKii\4  a  tvrnards  rci|-iired  fur  the  |iur}K«>e  of  biiid> 

llli!  VluU. 

J  Jo/'bol'.']  TlKMish  not  an  iinronimon  woni,  w  one  of 
wliirh  the  «-v.ii-t  iii4>3riin2  h.itf  not  been  a-<cortaincd.  It  pen- 
eralh  (as  in  fiiicr  of  the>e  |d:iyK;  is  a  term  of  reproach  }  but 
here  it  wmiM  ^**'m  to  he  tcpiivalenf  to  —  dop-trirJc^ 

'  boi.-ir]  The  fi'lii*  "hroiixe*'  and  "  biowze."  Thoob- 
.  vioti!*  c-iirriH-tion  was  made  by  Theid»atd. 

■  "  kmo'-srra."-]  s?ee  m-to  p.  i^J. 

9  Rfjit]  ^yiii|M>iin  and  the  EtliUiMi  of  1778  printed, "  God 
re.t .'  " 

»i'  f«r..Y/a*rf]  "  A  comiption  of  ekrutuned."    Wsbbk. 
II  purchiue]  **  Wax  a  connnon  terra  fur  i»tolen  good*." 

WcilKB. 

li  bi,iir-<]  «*  i.  e.  fincer«.'»   IVEBra.  —  Of  Ihi-*  ppeoch  We- 

■  ber  eave  an  armiiireuicnt  which  rertainly  readii  Homewhat 
,  bi'ittr  than  the  pniwnt  one  ;  but  in  order  to  effect  it  he  was 
'  obliged  twire  to  alter  *•  1*11"  to  **I  will,*'  n  procen  bifhly 


'SmiiM-^nuT-^ad  thalMicb  ia  tb»     obliged  twice  to  alter  *'ni"to  «I  wilU»n  procen  bifhlr 
NiSinA  MofciMs  if  wkai  tas  Jiut  pused     ol>|ceiionable  here,  conaidcrinf  tho  trtyle  both  of  tlio  dialogut 


Tinker.  Peace,  you  flay'd  whore ;  thou  hast  a 
mouth  like  a  blood-hound : 
Here  comes  a  night-shade.i 

Enter  Viola. 
Dor,  A  gentle  woman-whore ; 
By  this  darkness,  Til  case  '  her  to  the  skin. 
Tinker.  Peace,  I  say  ! 

Viola.  What  fear  have  I  endur'd  this  dismal 
night! 
And  what  disgrace,  if  I  were  seen  and  known ! 
In  which  this  darkness  only  is  my  Mend, 
That  only  has  undone  mc.    A  thousand  curses 
Light  on  my  easy,  foolish,  childish  love, 
That  durst  so  lightly  lay  a  confidence 
Upon  a  man,  so  many  being  false  ! 
My  weariness,  and  weeping,  makes  mc  sleepy  ; 
I  must  lie  down. 

Tinker.  What's  this  ?  a  prayer,  or  a  homily. 
Or  a  ballad  of  good  counsel  r   She  has  a  gown,  I 
am  sure. 
Dor.  Knock  out  her  brains,  and  then  she'll 

ne'er  bite. 
Tinker.  Yes,  I  will  knock  her,  but  not  yet  — 

You,  woman  ! 
Viola.  For  God's  sake,  what  are  you  ? 
Tinhr.  One  of  the  grooms  of  your  wardrobe. 
Come, 
Uncase,  uncase !  —  By'r  lady,  a  good  kersey  ! 
Viola.  Pray,  do  not  hurt  me,  sir. 
Dor,  Let's  have  no  pity ;  ' 
For  if  you  do,  here's  that  shall  cut  your  whistle. 
Viola.  Alas,  what  would  you  have  ?    I  am  as 
mworable 
As  you  can  make  me  any  way. 
Dor.  That  shall  bo  tried. 
Viola.  Here,  take  my  gown,  if  that  will  do 

you  pleasure. 
Tinker.  Yes,  marry,  will  it.  —  Ix)ok   in  the 
pockets,  Doll ; 
There  may  be  birds. 

Dor.  ITiey  are  flown,  a  pox  go  with  them ! 
I'll  have  this  hat,  and  this  ruff  too,  —  I  like  it : 
Now  will  I  flourish  like  a  lady  brave, 
r  faith,  boy. 

Viola.  Ye  are  so  gentle  people  to  my  seeming. 
That,  by  my  truth,  I  could  live  with  you. 

Tinker,  Could  you  so  r  — 
A  pretty  young  round  wench,  well  blooded ;  I 
Am  for  her,  tliicvcs  !  * 

Dor.  But,  by  this,  I  am  not !     Cool 
Your  codpiece,  rogue  !  or  I'll  clap  a  spell  upon't. 
Shall  take  your  edge  off  with  a  very  vengeance. 
Tinker.  Peace,  horse-flesh,  peace  !  — I'll  cast 
off  my  Amazon ; 
She  has  walk'd  too  long,  and  Is  indeed  notorious. 
She'll  fight  and  scold  and  drink,  like  one  of  the 
worthies. 
Dor.  *Uds  precious,  [Aside. 

You  young   contagious   whore,   must  you   be 

'ticing  ?  — 
And  is  your  flesh  so  rank,  sir,  that  two  may  live 
upon't  ? 

1  nifktn$kade]  **  A  cant  word  for  a  piwlitiite."    Wsbeb. 

s  eatr]  i.  e.  atrip. 

•  mo  pityl  ••  L  f,  no  nyinj;  out  for  pity."    Stmmox. 

4  tJuecejt]  f^mpKn  Uircw  out  this  word  Truin  tbe  text ; 
and  M>  hiri  .tticcemn^  I  can  only  understand  it  aa  an  apoa- 
tiopbe  to  the  Tinker'a  abaent  comrades. 


I  am  glad  to  hear  your  curtal's  *  grown  so  lusty ; 
He  was  dry  founder* d  t'other  day  ;  weehce, 
My  pamper'd  jade  of  Asia !  • 

Viola.  Good  woman,  do  not  hurt  me  I    I  ain 
sorry 
That  I  have  given  any  cause  of  anger. 
Dor,  Either  bind  her  quickly,  and  come  away, 
or,  by 
This  steel,  I'll  tell,  though  I  truss  for  company ! 
Now  could  1  eat  her  broil' d,  or  any  way. 
Without  vinegar :  I  must  have  her  nose. 

[Dratce  a  knife. 
Viola.  By  any  thing  you  love  best,  good  sir  1 

good  woman  ! 
Tinker.  Why  her  nose,  Dorothy  ? 
Dor.  If  I  have  it  not,  and  presently,  and  warm, 
I  lose  that  I  go  withal. 

Tinker.  Would  the  devil  had  that  thou  goest 
withal. 
And  thee  together  !  for  sure  he  got  thy  whelps, 
If  thou  hast  any ;  he's  '  thy  dear  dad.    Whore, 
Put  up  your  cut-purse  !  —  an  I  take  my  switch 

up  — 
'Twill  be  a  black  time  with  you  else ;  sheathe 
your  bung,'  whore ! 
Dor.  Will  you  bind  her  ?  we  shall  stand  here 
prating,  and  be  hang'd  both. 

Tinker.  Come,  I  must  bind  you  :  not  a  Mrord ; 
no  crying  !  V^^!/  **'«^  ^''  ^  **  ''***• 

Viola.  Do  what  you  will,  indeed  I  will  not  cry. 
Tinker.  Hurt  her  not :  if  thou  dost,  by  ale  and 
beer, 
I'll  clout  thy  old  bald  brain-pan  with  a  piece 
Of  brass,  you  bitch  incarnate. 

[Exeunt  Tinker  and  Dorothy. 
Viola,  Oh,  God,  to  what  am  I  reserved  !  that 
knew  not. 
Through  all  my  childish  hours  and  actions. 
More  sin  than  jioor  imagination. 
And  too  much  loving  of  a  faithless  man. 
For  which  I  am  paid  ;  and  so,  that  not  the  day 
That  now  is  rising  to  protect  the  harmless, 
And  give  the  innocent  a  sanctuary 
From  thieves  and  spoilers,  can  deliver  me 
From  shame,  at  least  suspicion  ! 

Enter  Valerio. 
Vol,  [to  a  servant  within.]  Sirrah,  lead  down  the 
horses  easily  : 
I'll  walk  a-foot  till  I  be  down  the  hill ; 
'Tift  very  early ;  I  shall  reach  home  betimes.  — 
Uow  now  !  who's  there  ? 

5  eurtaVg]  Cnrtal  is  horw;,  —  properly,  a  d<irked  lior«e. 

i Donee,  riled  here  by  Weber,  derivex  the  word  frum  the 
^renrh  tailler  court,  — wrongly,  beyond  a  duubt.) 
•  My  pampered  jade  of  AMa]  An   allusion   (as   Ree<l  ob- 
8erve»»)  ti>  a  line  lu  the  Sccivnil  Part  of  Alarlowe'a  7'fliiiA«r- 
/oiAC  (act  iv.  >c.  4),        ft 

"  Holla,  ye  pampered  jade^  of  Asia! " 
where  it  \9  addressed  to  the  captive  kings,  who,  with  bits 
in  their  moutln,  nrc  tirnwinK  the  chariot  of  that  conqueror. 
The  line  i*  ridiniled  by  .Shakespeare  (Second  Pan  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  act  ii.  fc.  4),  and  by  many  of  our  early  drauia- 

T  he^s]  Roth  the  folio«,  **  shees."  —  Mason  would  read, 
"  keU  their  dear  dad." 

8  Put  up  your  cut-pur xr 

Mkeathe  your  bung]  **  In  the  cant  language  of  the 

time,  a  bung^  wm  a  purw  or  a  pocket ;  and  to  nip  a  bunr 
ai(?nincd  to  cut  a  pun*o.  The  Tinker  evidently  applies  U»tb 
thij«  word  and  cut-purse  to  the  knife  of  hia  female  copar^ 
ner."    Wsau. 
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VMa.  Night,  that  was  ever  friend  to  lovers  yet, 
Has  rais'd  some  weary  Bo-al,  that  hates  his  bed, 
To  come  and  see  me  blush,  and  then  laugh  at  me. 

[Aside. 

Vai,  H'ad  a  rude  heart  tbat  did  this. 

Viola.  Gentle  sir, 
If  you  have  that  which  honest  men  call  pity, 
And  be  as  far  from  evil  as  you  shew, 
Help  a  poor  maid,  that  this  night  by  bad  fortune 
Has  been  thus  us'd  by  robbers. 

Val.  A  pox  upon  his  heart  that  would  not  help 
thee  ! 
This  thief  was  half  a  lawyer,  by  his  bands.* 
How  long  have  you  been  tied  here  ?  [  Unbinds  her, 

Viola.  Alas,  this  hour !  '  and  with  cold  and  fear 
Am  almost  perish' d. 

Val.  Where  were  the  watch,  the  while  ?   Good 
sober  gentlemen. 
They  were,  like  careful  members  of  the  city. 
Drawing  in  diligent  ale  '  and  singing  catches. 
While  master  constable  contriv'd  the  toasts  : 
These  fellows  would  *  be  more  severely  punish'd 
Than  wandering    gipsies,  that    every  statute 

whips ; 
For  if  they  had  every  one  two  eyes  a-piece  more. 
Three  pots  would  put  them  out. 

Viola.  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  found  no  Christian  to  give  me  succour. 

Val.  When  they  take  a  thief,  I'll  take  Ostend  » 
again :  the  whoresons 
Drink  opium  in  their  ale,  and  then  they  sleep 
Like  tops ;  as  for  their  bills,*  they  only  servo 
To  reach  down  bacon  to  make  rashers  on. 
Now  let  me  know  whom  I  have  done  this  cour- 
tesy to, 
That  I  may  thank  my  early  rising  for  it. 

Viola.  Sir,  all  I  am,  you  see. 

Val,  You  have  a  name,  I  am  sure,  and  a  kin- 
dred, 
A  father,  friend,  or  something  that  must  own 

you. — 
She's  a  handsome  young  wench :  what  rogues 
were  these,  to  rob  her !  [Aside. 

Viola.  Sir,  you  see  all  I  dare  reveal ;  and,  as 
You  are  a  gentleman,  press  me  no  further ; 
For  there  begins  a  grief,  whose  bitterness 
Will  break  a  stronger  heart  than  I  have  in  me ; 
And  'twill  but  make  you  beavy  v^th  the  bear- 
ing : 
For  your  own  goodness-sake,  desire  it  not. 

Val.  If  you  would  not  have  me  inquire  that, 
How  do  you  live,  then  ? 

Viola.  How  I  ha\e  liv'd,  is  still 
One  question  which  must  not  be  resolv'd : 
How  I  desire  to  live,  is  in  your  liking ; 
So  worthy  an  opinion  I  have  of  you. 


1  bands]  i.  e.  bonds:  tbe 


'ere  formerly  syiumy- 

s  ikit  hour]  "  Thii  ia  a  very  ■trange  inadvertency,  u 
there  is  no  rliAnge  of  scene  between  Viola's  being  IxMind 
and  the  entmnce  of  Valeria"  Wxaxa.  It  is  no  inadver- 
tenry :  the  aiuliors  intended  the  audience  to  suppose  that 
an  hdur  Imd  elapsed  Hince  Viola  was  tied  to  the  tree. 

«  Drawing  in  diUgent  aUi]  Heath  (JUS.  AVfes)  would 
wad  "  Diligfnl  in  drawinf  ale." 

4  wohU]  The  modern  editors  print  "should." 

•  OaUnd]  Was  uken  in  1G04  by  the  Marquis  Spinola, 
after  a  Kiege  of  three  yean  and  ten  weeks,  which  was  at- 
tended with  immense  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Allusions  to 
tbis  event  are  frequent  in  our  eariy  dramatists. 

•  MZbj  See  note,  p.  4S0. 


VaL  Is  in  my  liking  I  how,  I  pray  thee,  teU  me : 
r  faith,  I'll  do  you  any  good  lies  in  my  power.  — 
She  has  an  eye  would  raise  a  bed-rid  man.  — 

[Aside. 
Come,  leave  your  fear,  and  tell  me ;  that's  a  good 
wench  ! 

Viola,  Sir,  I  would  serve 

Val.  Who  wouldst  thou  serve  i  do  not  weep» 
And  tell  me. 

Viola.  Faith,  sir,  even  some  good  woman  ; 
And  such  a  wife,  if  you  be  married, 
I  do  imagine  yours. 

Val.  Alas,  thou  art  young  and  tender  ! 
Let  me  see  thy  hand :  this  was  ne'er  made  to 

wash, 
Or  wind  up  water,  beat  clothes,  or  rub  a  floor.  — 
By  this  light,  for  one  use,  that  shall  be  nameless, 
'Tis  the  best  wanton  hand  that  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Aside, 
Viola,  Bare  you  accept  me,  sir  ?  my  heart  ii 
honest : 
Among  your  virtuous  charitable  deeds. 
This  will  not  be  the  least. 

Val.  Thou  canst  in  a  chamber  ^ 
Viola.  In  a  chamber,  sir  ! 
Val.  I  mean,  wait  there  upon  a  gentlewo- 
man.— 
How  quick  she  is  !    I  like  that  mainly  too : 
I'll  have  her,  though  I  keep  her  with  main 

strength, 
like  a  besicg'd  town ;  for  I  know  I  shall  have 
The  enemy  afore  me  within  a  week.         [Aside. 
Viola,   Sir,  I  can  sew  too,  and  make  pretty 
laces, 
Dress  a  head  handsome,  teach  young  gentlewo- 
men; 
For  in  all  these  I  have  a  little  knowledge. 
Vol,  'Tis  well;— no  doubt  I  shall  increase 
that  knowledge. 
I  like  her  better  still ;  how  she  provokes  me  I  — 

[Aside, 
Pretty  young  maid,  you  shall  serve  a  good  gen- 
tlewoman, 
Though  I  say't,  that  will  not  be  unwilline  you 
Should  please  me,  nor  I  forgetful  if  you  do. 
Viola,  I  am  the  happier. 
Val,  My  man  shall  make  some  shift 
To  carry  you  behind  him  :  can  you  ride  well  ? 
Viola.  fiutrU  hold  fast,  for  catching  of  a 

fell. 
Val,  That's  the  next  way  to  pull  another  on 
you.  — 
I'll  work  her  as  I  go ;  I  know  she's  wax. 
Now,  now,  at  this  time 

Could  I  beget  a  worthy  on  this  wench.    [Aside, 
Viola,  Sir,  fortius  gentleness,  may  Heaven  re- 
quite you  tenfold ! 
Val,  'Tis  a  good  wench !  however  others  use 
thee. 
Be  sure  I'll  be  a  loving  master  to  thee. 
Come.  [Exetmi. 

SCENE  lU.  — Before  A:sTomo' A  Houu. 

Enter  Antonio,  disguised  as  an  Irish  footman^'' 
with  a  letter. 
Ant,  I  hope  I  am  wild  enough  for  being  known. 

7  m  Irukfoetmmi]  When  this  play  waa  wiiHia,  Uril 
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I  have  writ  a  letter  here, 
And  in  it  have  abu8*d  myself  most  bitterly, 
Yet,  all  my  fear  is,  not  enough, 
For  that  must  do  it,  that  must  lay  it  on  : 
I'll  win  her  out  o'  the  >  flint ;  'twill  bo  more  fa- 
mous. 
Now  for  my  lang^uage. 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv,  Now,  sir ;  who  would  you  speak  with  ? 
AtU.  Where  be  thy  mastres,  man  ?    I  would 
speak  '  with  her  : 
I  have  a  letter. 

Sero.  Cannot  I  deliver  it  ? 

Ant.  No,  by  my  trot  and  fait,  canst  thou  not, 

man. 
Sere.  Well,  sir,  I'll  call  her  to  you ;   pray, 
shake  your  ears 
Without  a  liUle. 

Ant,  Cran  a  crce,  do  it  quickly.  [Exit  Servant. 
l*his  rebel  tongue  '  sticks  in  my  teeth  worse  than 
A  tou^h  hen  :  sure,  it  was  ne'er  known  at  Babel ; 
Por  they  sold  no  apples,  and  this  was  made  for 

certain 
At  the  hrst  planting  of  orchards,  'tis  so  crabbed. 

Enter  Mabia  and  Servant. 
Maria.  What's  he  would  speak  with  me  r 
^rc.  A  Kilkenny  ring  ;  * 
There  he  stands,  madam. 

Maria,  What  would  you  have  with  me,  friend  ? 
AtU.  He  has  a  letter  for  other  women ;  wilt 

thou  read  it  ? 
Maria.  From  whence  ? 
Ant.  De  crossc  Crecst,  from  my  master. 
Maria,  Who  is  your  master  ? 
Ant.  I  pray,  do  you  look. 
Maria.  Do  you  know  this  fellow } 
Serv,  No,  madam,  not  I,  more  than  an  Irish 
footman.  — 
Stand  further,  friend  j  I  do  not  like  your  rope- 
runners. 
What  stallion-rogues  are  these,  to  wear  such 

dowcets  !  * 
The  very  cotton  may  commit  adultery. 

Maria.  I  cannot  tind  whoso  hand  this  shoidd 
be ;  I'll  read. 
To  the  beauteous  xjcife  of  Don  Antonio, 
Sure  this  is  some  blind  scribe  :  well,  now  what 
follows  r  [Reads  the  letter. 

Ant.  Pray  God  it  take  !  I  have  given  her  that 
Will  stir  her  conscience :  how  it  M'orks  with  her ! 
Hope,  if  it  be  thy  will,  let  the  flesh  have  it ! 

{Aside. 
erable 


ninninc  footmen  were  kept  by  many  perMntior  diAinctiun 
in  England.  Tliey  are  often  mentiuncd  by  our  early  dram- 
atinu* ;  and  in  the  Second  Part  uf  Dekker  and  Mtddleton'a 
Hontat  fVkortj  where  the  scene  lies  at  Aiilan,  one  or  the 
characters  is  Bryan  an  Irish  fitutman. 

1  o'  the]  Both  the  folios  ''  i'  CA." 

3  'pM*t  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  print  »*  spake.** 

3  Ttbd  (M^Mj  An  allusion  to  the  frequent  disturbances  in 
Ireland. 

4  rirnf]  Weber  conjectures  that  the  right  reading  is  "rung," 
I       which  in  Scotland  signifies  a  coarse  heavy  staff. 

i  dtneceu]  ->  for  which  SymiJson  and  the  Editon  of  1778 
iubetituted  "  trowsen,**  —  is  a  term  for  tlie  testes  of  the 
deer(-ee  note,  p.  179.)  Antonio  is  supposed  to  have  on 
a  pair  of  tight  tneaerti  see  note,  pw  466. 
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knaverj',  that  ever  slave  entertained  :  sure  there 
is  more  than  thine  own  head  in  this  villainy  ;  it 
goes  like  practised  mischief.  Disabled  in  his 
body  !  oh,  good  God,  as  I  live,  he  lies  fearfully 
and  basely  ! 

Ila  !  I  should  know  that  jewel :  'tis  my  hus- 
band !  —  [Aside. 
Come  hither,  sirrah ;  *  are  you  an  Irishman  ? 

Anf.  Sweet  woman,  a  cree,  I  am  an  Irishman. 

Maria.  Now  I  know  it  perfectly  :  is  this  your 
trick,  sir  ? 
I'll  trick  you  for  it.  [Aside.]  —  How  Idhg  have 

you  scrv'd 
This  gentleman } 

Ant.  Please  thee,  a  little  day, 
O,  my '  Mac  Dermond  put  me  to  my  mastree.  — 
'Tis  done,  I  know.  [Aside, 

Maria.  By  my  faith,  he  speaks  as  well 
As  if  he  had  been  lousy  for  the  language 
A  year  or  two.    WeU,  sir,  you  had  been  •  better 
Have  kept  your  •  own  shape,  as  I  will  use  you. 
What  have  I  done  that  should  deserve  this  trial  ? 
I  never  made  him  cuckold,  to  my  knowledge.  — 

[Aside. 
Sirrah,  come  hither. 

Afit.  Now  will  she  send  some  jewel  or  some 
letter ; 
I  know  her  mind  as  well !    I  shall  be  famous. 

[Aside. 

Maria.  Take  this  Irish  bawd  here 

Ant.  How! 

Maria.  And  kick  him  till  his  breeches  and 
breech  be  of  one  colour,  a  bright  blue  both. 

Aiit,  I  may  be  well  swinge'd  thus,  for  I  dare 
not 
Iloveal  myself :  I  hope  she  does  not  mean  it. 

[Aside,  —  Serv.  kicks  him. 
Oh,  hone,  oh,'  hone  !  oh,  St.  Patrick !  oh,  a 
crce  !  —  Oh,  sweet  woman ! 

Maria,  No[w]   turn  him,   and  kick  him  o' 
t'other  side. 
That's  well.  [Serv.  kicks  him  again. 

Ant.  Oh,  good  waiting-man  !  I  beseech  thee, 
good  waiting-man  !  —  A  pox  fire  your  legs  ! 

Maria.  You  rogue. 
You  enemy  to  all,  but  little  breeches. 
How  (lar'st  thou  come  to  me  with  such  a  letter  ? 

Ant.  IVithee,  pity  the  poor  Irishman  !  —  All 
this  makes  for  me : 
If  I  win  her  yet,  I  am  still  more  glorious.  [^«idl9. 

Maria.  Now  could  I  weep  at  what  I  have 
done ;  but  I'll  harden  my  heart  again.  [Aside. 
—  Go,  shut  him  up  till  my  husband  comes 
home.  — 

Yet  thus  much  ere  you  go,sirrah  Thatch' d-head!'° 
Wouldst  not  thou  be  whipt,  and  think  it  justice  } 
Well,  aquacUa  barrel,  I  will  bounce  you." 

•  sirrah]  Both  the  foAs  "  shaL^    But  compare  the  oon- 
clusion  of  Maria**  second  speech  after  this. 
f  O,  my]  Mason  conjectures  "  Owen.** 

8  been]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  chose  to  throw 
out  this  word. 

9  kept  v<mr]  Altered  by  the  modem  editon  to  **  fapc  in 

10  ttrrak  Tkateh*d-iuei]  "This  alludes  to  tiie  WiMe, or 
high  platted  hair  of  the  Irish  wood-kerne,  hanginK  over 
their  evcM.  See  the  fhc  similes  of  the  wood  cuts  of  Der- 
rirk*s  Image  of  Ireland,  in  Mr.  8coft*s  edition  of  Sonen*! 
Tracts,  vol.  J.»*    Wkbcb. 

n  fVeU,  aemavita  iarrd,  /  wOl  bemu  fou]  «<  This  llM 
shews  that  tJie  pntpenslty  of  the  Iriili  to  the  use  of  s  '"' 
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Ant.  I  pray  do,  I  beseech  you,  be  not  angry ! 
Maria.  Oh,  you  hobby-headcd  ^  rascal,  I'll 
have  you  llay'd, 
And  trossew  "  made  of  thy  skin,  to  tumble  in !  — 
Go,  away  M-ith  him  !  let  him  sec  no  sun,  till  my 
husband  come  home.  —  Sir,  I  shall  meet  with 
you  for  3'our  knavery,  I  fear  it  not.  [Aside. 

Ant.  Wilt  thou  not  let  me  go  ?  —  I  do  not  like 
this.  [Aside. 

Maria.  Away  with  him  ! 
Serv.  Come,  I'll  lead  you  in  by  your  Jack-a- 
leht  hair.' 
Go  quietly,  or  I'll  make  your  crupper  crack. 
Maria.  And,  do  you  hear  me,  sirrah  ?   and  * 
when  you  have  done, 
Make  my  coach  ready. 
Serv.  Yes,  forsooth. 
Maria.  Lock  him  up  safe  enough.  — 

[Exit  Servant  icith  Axtomo. 
I'll  to  this  gentleman,  and  ^  know  the  reason 
Of  all  thb  business,  for  I  do  suspect  it. 
If  ho  have  this  plot,'  I'll  ring  him  such  a  peal 
Shall  make  his  ears  deaf  for  a  month  at  least. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.  —  Before  Ricardo's  House. 

Enter  Ricaudo. 

Ric.  Am  I  not  mad  ?  can  this  weak-tcmpcr'd 
head, 
That  will  be  mad  with  drink,  endure  the  wrong 
That  I  have  done  a  \'ir«;in,  and  my  love  ? 
Be  mad,  for  so  thou  ought'st,  or  I  will  beat 
The  walls  and  trees  down  with  thee,  and  will  let 
Either  thy  memory  out,  or  madness  in  ! 
But  sure  I  never  lov'd  fair  Viola, 
I  never  lov'd  my  father,  nor  my  mother. 
Or  any  thing  but  drink.     Had  I  had  love, 
Nay,  had  I  known  so  much  charity  ^ 
As  would  have  sav'd  an  infant  from  the  fire, 
I  had  been  naked,  raving  in  the  street. 
With  half  a  face,  gashing  myself  with  knives, 
Two  hours  ere  this  time. 

Enter  Pedro,  Silvio,  and  Uberto. 

Pedro.  Good  morrow,  sir. 
Ric.  Good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Shall  we  go  drink  again  r    I  have  my  wits. 


was  not  of  modern  date"  Maio:c.  "  Derrick,  Morriwii, 
and  Liihguw,  join  in  doKcribinp  the  drunkcnnetw  of  Iho  na- 
tive Irish  an  exce«z>ive."    Weber. 

1  kobbjf^eadeti]  *'  i.  e.  Rhau-headed,  as  an  Irish  hubby  or 
■mall  iwny.    Sec  the  preredine  nolo  Imu  one.'*    Werer. 

*  trosserg]  —  A  word  variously  wrillon,  —  means  a  sort 
of  trowsers  or  drawers  rhnoly  fitted  to  the  xhano,  which 
were  worn  by  the  Irli>h  kemeti,  and  are  frequently  alhid(>d 
to  in  early  dramoa. 

s  Jack-c-lent  hair]  Jark-a-lent  wfll  a  stufTed  (Nippet  which 
uaed  to  bf*  thrown  at  during  Lent,  aw  cocki<  were  Ihmwn  at 
on  Shrove-tuetfday.  "  O  ye  pittiful  Simpletons,  who  sjtend 
your  dayM  in  throwing  Cud|rel«  at  JackrOrLtHta  or  Sbiove- 
Cockn."    Lad^  AUmonw^  lG5d,  ni^  I  4. 

«  ttmd).  Omitted  by  the  nHNlern  ediloni. 

»  onrfj  Both  the  fidion  *'  I."  (Perhain  the  right  reading 
to  "I  [ay],  and.") 

•  tku  flat]  The  modem  editors  print  "  laid  tkig  plot,^* 
without  mformtng  the  reader  that  **laid"  is  not  found  io 
rtM  fidioK :  it  may  perhap^i  have  dn>pt  out,  but  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  i^nne. 

r  to  muck  ckmritji]  H>'mpsoa,  at  Seward's  suination, 
^tiatad  "*  ••  mitcA  of  cAcnfy."  .   ^  ' 


Pedro.  So  have  I,  but  they  are  imsottled  < 
Would  I  had  some  porridge  ! 

Ric.  The  tavern-boy  was  here  thia  morning 
with  me, 
And  told  me  that  there  was  a  gentlewoman, 
Which  he  took  for  a  whore,  that  hung  on  me. 
For  whom  we  quarrell'd,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Pedro.  T  faith,  nor  I. 

Uber.  I  have  a  glimmering 
Of  some  such  thing. 

Ric,  Was  it  you,  Silvio, 
That  made  me  drink  so  much  ?  'twas  you,  or 
Pedro. 

Pedro.  I  know  not  who. 

Silcio.  We  were  *  all  apt  enough. 

Ric.  But  I  will  lay  the  fault  on  none  but  me, 
That  I  would  be  so  entreated.     Come,  Silvio, 
Shall  we  go  drink  again  ?     Come,  gentlemen  ; 
Why  do  you  stay  ?     Let's  never  leave  off  now. 
Whilst  we  have  wine  and  throats  :  I'll  practise  it, 
Till  I  have  made  it  my  best  quality ; 
For  what  is  best  for  me  to  do  but  that  r 
For  God's  sake,  come  and  drink  !    When  I  am 

nam'd, 
Men  shall  make  answer,  **  Which  Ricardo  mean 

you? 
The  excellent  drinker  r  "     I  will  have  it  so. 
Will  you  go  drink  r 

Silvio.  We  drunk  too  much  too  lately. 

Ric.  Why,  there  iss,  then,  the  less  behind  to 

drink ; 

Let's  end  it  all ;  despatch  that,  we'll  send  abroad. 

And  imrehaso  all  the  ■\\'ine  the  world  can  yield. 

And  then  drink  it  off ;  then  take  the  fruits  o* 

the  earth. 
Distil  the  juice  from  them,  and  drink  that  off ; 
We'll  catch  the  rain  before  it  fall  to  ground. 
And  drink  off  that,  that  never  more  may  grow  ;  • 
We'll  set  our  moutlis  to  springs,  and  drink  them 

off; 
And  all  this  while  we'll  never  think  of  those 
That  love  us  be^t,  more  than  we  did  last  night. 
We  will  not  give  unto  the  poor  a  drop 
Of  all  this  drink  ;  but  when  we  see  them  weep. 
We'll  run  to  them,  and  drink  their  tears  off  too  : 
We'll  never  leave  whilst  there  is  heat  or  moist- 
ure 
In  this  large  globe  ;  but  suck  it  cold  and  dry, 
Till  we  have  made  it  elemental  earth, 
Merely  by  drinking. 

Pedro.  Is  it  llattery 
To  tell  vou  vou  are  mad  ? 

Ric.  ii  it'hclaLse, 
There's  no  such  way  to  bind  me  to  a  man  ; 
He  that  will  have  me  lay  my  goods  and  lands. 
My  life  down  for  him,  need  no  more  but  say, 
*•  Ricardo,  thou  art  mad  !  "  and  then  all  these 
Are  at  his  service  ;  then  he  pleases  me. 
And  makes  me  think  that  I  had  virtue  in  me. 
That  I  had  love  and  tenderness  of  heart ; 
'ihat  though  I  have  committed  such  a  fault 
As  never  creature  did,  yet,  running  mad. 
As  honest  men  should  do  for  such  a  crime, 
I  have  ex  press' d  some  worth,  though  it  be  late : 


>  were]  The  icerond  folio  **  are  ;  '*  and  so  Sympson. 

•  (Aof  nnsrr  more  mmtf  frvte]  ''That  is,   that   Do  I 

fniits  of  tlic  earth  may  be  pniduced.  Seward  mistakti  Um 
construction  of  this  passage."    Masoiv. 


But  I,  alas,  have  none  of  these  in  me ! 
But  keep  my  wits  still,  like  a  frozen  man. 
That  had  no  fire  within  him. 

Silvio,  Nay,  good  Ricardo, 
Leave  this  wild  talk,  and  send  a  letter  to  her : 
I  will  deliver  it. 

Rie.  'lis  to  no  purpose : 
Perhaps  she's  lost  last  night ;  or,  [if]  she  [is] 
Got  home  again,  she's  now  so  strictly  look  d  to^ 
The  wind  can  scarce  come  to  her ;  or  admit     ^ 
She  were  herself,^  if  she  would  hear  from  me, 
From  me  unworthy,  that  have  us'd  her.  thus, 
She  were  so  foolish  that  she  were  no  more 
To  be  bclov'd. 

Enter  Andhugio,  and  Servant  with  a  nighi-gown. 

Serv.  Sir,  we  have  found  this  night-gown  she 
took  with  her. 

Andr,  Where  ?» 

Ric,  "Where  ?  where  ?  speak  quickly. 

Serv,  Searching  in  the  suburbs,'  wo  found  a 
tinker  and  his  whore  that  had  it  in  a  tap-house, 
whom  we  apprehended,  and  they  confessed  they 
stole  it  from  her.  » 

Ric.  And  murdered  her  ?      [Graa^  his  tteord, 

Silvio,  What  ail  you,  man  ? 

Ric.  Why,  all  this  doth  not  make 
Me  mad. 

Silvio,  It  does ;  you  would  not  offer  this  else. — 
Good  Pedro,  look  to  his  sword. 

[Pedko  takes  his  sword, 

Serv,  They  do  deny  the  killing  of  her,  but 
swore  they  left  her  tied  to^  a  tree,  in  the  fields 
next  those  suburbs  that  are  without  Our  Lady's 
Gate,  near  day,  and  by  the  road,  so  that  some 
passenger  must  needs  untie  her  quickly. 

Andr,  The  will  of  Heaven  be  done  !  Sir,  I 
will  only  entreat  you  this,  —  that  as  you  were 
the  greatest  occasion  of  her  loss,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  urge  your  friends,  and  be  yourself 
earnest  in  the  search  of  her :  if  she  be  found, 
she  is  yours,  if  she  please.  I  myself  only  [will] 
see  these  people  better  examined,  and,  after, 
follow  some  way  in  search.  God  keep  you, 
gentlemen  !  [Exit  with  Servant, 

Silvio,  Alas,  good  man  ! 

Ric,  What  think  you  now  of  me  ?  I  think  this 
lump 
Is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  phlegm  congeal' d. 
Without  a  soul ;  for  were  there  *  so  much  spirit 
As  would  but  warm  a  flea,  those  faults  of  mine 
Would  moke  it  glow  and  flame  in  this  dull  heart. 
And  run  like  molten  gold  through  every  vein,* 

* or  admit 

She  vrrf.  herself  \  "  That  is,  admit  that  she  were  mie- 
treae  of  her  own  actums."     Mason. 

9  Andr.  ffhere  1]  Omitted  in  the  Mecond  folio ;  and  by 
SviDpsoii.  Andnigio  niii:*t  be  Hupfiowd  to  have  Juat  met  the 
■crvant  with  whom  he  enten :  Ktill,  I  felt  atrongly  Inclined 
to  omit  thin  apeech. 

s  tuburbi]  **  Were  particularly  the  abode  of  knavee  and 
whorca  in  the  days  of  our  authors,"  ic  Wsbbb,—  who 
liaa  an  unnecewarily  lung  note  on  tliia  pauMgc. 

«  vtre  there]  The  rorrection  of  lleath,  MS.  AbC««.  Both 
the  CilioN,  "  where  there's  *' ;  and  ao  ihe  modem  editon. 
The  nn«print  of  where  ft»r  leere  ia  very  common. 

&  vera]  Both  the  fi>lioM,  ^*  ain  i "  and  ao  the  modem  edi- 
tnrii.  Ma«m  remarkv,  "  The  aenae  requirea  that  we  abould 
read  *  rein,*  "  —  an  obvioualy  neretwary  rorrection,  which 
had  been  prevkmaty  made  by  Heath,  MS.  .AToUt,  Early 
nrintcra  (why,  I  know  not)  frequently  blundered  In  words 
beg!nnijig  with  the  letter  v. 


Till  it  could  burst  these  walls,  and  fly  awaj.  — 
Shall  I  entreat  you  all  to  take  your  horses, 
And  search  this  innocent  ? 

Pedro.  With  all  our  hearts. 

Ric.  Do  not  divide  yourselves  till  you  como 
there 
Where  they  say  she  was  tied  ;  1*11  follow  too» 
But  never  to  return  till  she  be  found. 
Give  me  my  sword,  good  Pedro  ;  I  will  do 
No  harm,  believe  me,  with  it :  I  am  now 
Far  better  tempered  ;  if  I  were  not  so, 
I  have  enow  besides.     God  keep  you  all. 
And  send  us  good  success  !  [KrmuU, 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE  I — Mercukt's  i>N^ptti^. 
EtUer  Mercubt  and  Servant. 
Ifwc.  Who  is  it  ?  can  you  tell  ? 
Serv,  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  know  not ;  but  'tis  a 

gentlewoman. 
Merc,  A  gentlewoman ! «  PU  lay  my  life,  yon  ^ 
puppy 
Has  sent  his  wife  to  me  :  if  he  have,  fling  up 
the  bed. 
Serv,  Here  she  is,  sir. 

Enter  I^abia. 

Maria,  I  am  glad  I  found  you,  sir.    There, 
take  your  letter,  [Gives  him  letter. 

And  keep  it  till  you  have  another  friend  to  wrong : 
'Tis  too  malicious  false  to  make  me  sin. 
You  have  provok'd  me  to  be  that  I  love  not, 
A  talker,  and  you  shall  hear  me. 
Whv  should  you  dare  to  imagine  me 
'  So  light    a    hus^iife,  that,  from   four   hours' 
knowledge, 
You  might  presume  to  offer  to  my  credit 
This  rude  and  ruffian  trial?    I  am  sure 
I  never  courted  you,  nor  gave  you  tokens 
That  might  concern  assurance.^   You  are  a  fooL 

Merc.   I  cannot  blame  you,  now  I  see  this 
letter, 
Though  you  be  angry ;  yet  with  me  you  must 

not, 
Unless  you'll  make  me  guilty  of  a  wrong 
My  worst  affections  hate.' 

Maria.  Did  not  you  send  it? 

Merc.  No,  upon  my  feith ; 
Which  '^  is  more,  I  understand  it  not :  the  hand 
Is  as  far  from  my  knowledge  as  the  malice. 

Maria.  This  is  strange. 

Merc.  It  is  so ; 
And  had  been  stranger,  and  indeed  more  hatefii]. 
Had  I,  that  have  receiv'd  such  courtesies. 
And  owe  so  many  thanks,  done  this  base  office. 

Maria,  Your  name  is  at  it. 

Merc.  Yes,  but  not  my  nature ; 

0  genUewomcai]  Both  the  folioa,  "  gentleman." 
7  yon]  Both  the  Iblioa,  **  you.** 

•  Thct  might  concern  tunnrtoku]  Means  pertaaps  ~  that 
might  be  conaidered  as  relating  a  love-coatraeL  —  fbr  aaaiir 
OMM  waa  formerly  often  used  in  the  aenae  of  affiance,  be- 
trothing. 

•  hate]  After  tliia  word,  in  both  the  foUoa,  ia  a  break,  as 
if  aomething  were  omitted. 

10  Which]  Sympeon  and  tlM  Editon  of  1778  chose  to  print 
"  And  mlifi*." 
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And  I  shall  hato  my  name  worse  than  the  I 

manner,* 
For  this  base  broking.'    You  are  wise  and  vir- 
tuous, 
Remove  this  fault  from  me ; 
For,  on  the  love  I  bear  to  truth  and  goodness, 
This  letter  dare  not  name  me  for  the  author. 

Maria.  Now  I  perceive  my  husband's  knavery. 
If  my  man  can  but  find  where  he  has  been, 
I  will  go  with  this  gentleman,  whatsoever 
Comes  on't ;  and,  as  I  mean  to  carry  it, 
Both  he  and  all  the  world  shall  think  it  fit. 
And  thank  me  for  it  [Aside, 

Merc,  I  must  confess  I  loved  you  at  first ;  * 
However  this  made  me  leave  your  house  un- 
mannerly. 
That  might  provoke  me  to  do  something  ill 
Both  to  your  honour  and  my  faith. 
And  not  to  write  this  letter,  which  I  hold 
So  truly  wicked,  that  I  will  not  think  on't. 

Maria.  I  do  believe  you,  and  since  I  see  you 
are  free. 
My  words  were  not  meant  to  you.    But  this  is  not 
The  half  of  my  afiliction. 

Merc.  'Tis  pity 
You  should  know  more  vexation :  may  I  inquire  ? 

Maria,  Faith,  sir,  I  fear  I  have  lost  my  hus- 
band. 

Merc.  Your  husband  !  it  cannot  be.  —  I  pity 
her ;  how  she's  vcx'd !  [Aside, 

Enter  Servant,  icith  clothes. 
Maria.  How  now  !  what  news  ?  nay,  speak,  for 

we  must  know. 
Sen).  Faith,  I  have  found  at  length,  by  chance, 

where  he  has  been. 
Maria.  Where? 

Serv.  In  a  blind  out-house  in  the  suburbs : 
pray  God  all  be  well  with  him ! 
Horta.  Why? 

Serv,  There  are  his  clothes ;  but  what's  become 
of  him,  I  cannot  yet  inquire.^ 

Maria.  1  am  glad  of  this.  —  [Aside. 

Sure  they  have  murder'd  him  !  what  shall  I  do  r 

Merc.  Be  not  so  griev'd  before  you  know  the 

truth: 

You  have  time  enough  to  weep.  —  This  is  the 

Budden'st 
Mischief !  —  Did  you  not  bring  an  officer 
To  search  there,  where  you  say  you  found  his 
clothes  ? 
Serv.  Yes;  and  we  search'd  it,  and  charg'd 
the  fellow  with  him  ; 
But  he,  like  a  rogue,  [a]  stubborn  rogue,  made 

answer, 
He  knew  not  where  he  was  ;  he  had  been  there. 
But  where  he  was  now,  he  could  not  tell : 
I  tell  you  true,  I  fear  him.^ 
Maria.  Are  all  my  hopes  and  longings  to  enjoy 
him. 
After  this  three  years'  travel,  come  to  this  ? 

»  manner]  Sympson  printed  "  matter."  "  But,"  my 8 
Muon,  "  it  is  of  no  connequence  which  we  read,  as  the 
matur  would  mean  the  eubatance,  and  tlie  manner  tiie  style, 
of  the  letter." 

•  broking]  I.  e.  procuring,  pandanng. 

•  etjirst]  If  aeon  has  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  read  "  at 
fnt  sight." 

«  mfiitrs]  «»  Means  here^End  on/."    STMPwif. 

•  /Mr  Am]  i.  e.  fear  for  Mm  (aa  several  times  alrMdy). 


Serv,  It  is  the  rankest  house  in  all  the  city, 
The  most  curs'd  roguy  bawdy-house,  —  hell  fire 
it! 

Merc,  This  is  the  worst  I  heard  yet.    Will  you 
go  home  ? 
I'll  bear  you  company,  and  give  you  the 
Best  help  I  may :  this  being  here  will  wrong  yon. 

Maria,  As  you  arc  a  gentleman,  and  as  you 
lov'd 
Your  dead  friend,  let  me  not  go  home  I 
That  will  but  heap  one  sorrow  on  another. 

Merc,    Why,  propose  any  thing,  and  I'll  per- 
form't  : 
I  am  at  my  wits'  end  too. 

Serv,  So  am  I.     Oh,  my  dear  master  ! 

Merc.  Peace,  you  great  fool ! 

Maria.  Then,  good  sir,  carry  me  to  some  retir'd 
place, 
Far  from  the  sight  of  this  unhappy  city  ; 
'^Tiither  you  will  indeed,  so  it  be  far  enough. 

Merc.  If  I  might  counsel  you,  I  think  'twere 
better 
To  go  home,  and  try  what  may  be  done  yet ;  he 
May  be  at  home  afore  you  ;  who  can  tell  ? 

Maria,  Oh,  no !    I  know  he's  dead,  I  know 
he's  murder'd. 
Tell  me  not  of  going  home ;  you  murder  me  too. 

Merc.  Well,  since  it  pleases  you  to  have  it  so, 
I  will  no  more  persuade  you  to  go  home ; 
I'll  be  your  guide  in  the  country,  as  your  grief 
Doth  command  me.     I  have  a  mother,  dwelling 

from 
This  place  some  twexjty  miles ;  the  house  though 

homely. 
Yet  able  to  shew  something  like  a  welcome : 
Thither  I'll  see  you  safe  with  all  your  sorrows. 

Maria,  With  all  the  speed  that  may  be  thought 
upon  ! 
I  have  a  coach  here  ready ;  good  sir,  quickly.  — 
I'll  fit  you,  my  fine  husband.  [Aside, 

Merc,  It  shall  be  so  : 
If  this  fellow  be  dead,  I  see  no  band 
Of  any  other  man  to  tie  me  from  my  will ; 
And  I'wiU  follow  her  with  such  cajiful  service, 
That  she  shall  either  be  my  love  or  wife.  — 
Will  you  walk  in  ? 

Maria,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  but  one  word  with 
my  man. 
And  I  am  ready.  —  Keep  the  Irish  fellow 
Safe,  as  you  love  your  life,  for  he,  I  fear. 
Has  a  deep  hand  in  this  ;  then  search  again. 
And  get  out  warrants  for  that  naughty  man 
That  keeps  the  bad  house,  that  he  may  answer  it : 
If  you  find  the  body,  give  it  due  burial. 
Farewell ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  :  keep  all  safe. 

Serv,  Oh,  my  sweet  master  !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.  —  A  IlaU  in  Antonio's  House. 

Ant,  [knocking  within.]  Man  a  cree. 
The  devil  take  thee,  wilt  thou  kill  me  here  ? 
I  prithee,  now  let  me  go  seek  my  master ; 
I  shall  be  very  cheel  else. 

Enter  First  Servant. 

First  Serv.  Do  you  hear,  man  a  cree  ? 
I'll  cree  your  coxcomb,  an  you  keep  not  etill ; 
Down,  you  rogue  I 
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Ant,  [within,]  Good  swoet-fac'd  Rcnring-man,* 
Let  mo  out,  I  beseech  do,  and,  by  my  trot, 
I  will  give  dy  wonhip  two  shillings  in  good 

argot,* 
To  buy  dy  worship  pippins. 

Fine  Sctt.  This  rojjue  thinks 
All  the  worth  of  man  consists  in  pippins.    By 

this  light, 
I'll  beat  rebellion  out  of  you  for  ever.' 

Ant.  [within.]  Wilt  thou  not  hear  me,  man  ? 
Is  fet,  1 11  give  thcc  all  I  have  about  mc. 

First  Sere.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  so  I  may  have 
picking  work.* 

Ant.  [icithiti.]  Here  is  five  shillings,  man. 

First  Serv.  11  ere  is  a  cudgel, 
A  very  good  one. 

Enter  Second  Servant.* 
Sec.  Scrv.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 
Where's  the  Irishman  ? 

First  Serv.  There,  a  with  take  him  !  • 
He   makes   more   noise   alone  there,   than  ten 

lawyers 
Can  do  with  double  [fees']  and  a  scurvy  case. 
iScc.  Sere.  Let  him  out ;  I  must  talk  with  him. 
[First  Scr\'ant  unlocks  a  door. 

Enter  Axtonio. 
Ant.  W^ilt  thou  give  me  some  drink  ?  oh,  hone, 

I  am  very  dry,  man  ! 
Sec.  Serv.  You  shall  have  that  shall  quench 

your  thirst,  my  friend. 
Ant.  Fate  "  dost  thou  mean,  man } 
Sec.  Serv.  Even  a  good  tough  halter. 
Ant.  A  halter  !  oh,  hone  ! 
Sec  Serv.  Sirrah, 
You  are  a  mischievous  rogue,  that's  the  truth. 
Ant.  No,  fct,  I  am  not. 

First  Serv.  Shall  I  knock  out  his  brains }    I 
have  kill'd  dogs 
Have  been  worth  three  of  him  for  all  uses. 

Sec.  Scrv.  Sirrah, 
The  truth  on't  is,  you  must  with  me  to  a  jus- 
tice. — 
Oh,  Koger,  Roger  ! 

First.  Serv.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  William  ? 
See.  Serv.  Heavy  news,  Koger,  heavy  news ; 

God  comfort  us  ! 
First  Serv.  What  is't,  man  ? 


1  $erTimff'man]  Altered  by  tho  Editore  of  1778  and  Weber 

to  *'  UrTillR-IIMUI." 

«  argot]  ''  Frobalily  [certainly]  a  purposed  ctirruptkin  of 
ergtnl^  silver."    Weber. 

■  PU  b  at  rrbeUion  out  of  ywn  fur  rrer]  "  A  K?cond  tlur  tliiv 
upon  tiie  rebellidUii  Iriah."    SrMraon.    ^9ee  p.  465. 

^  may  hact  pickimg  Kork]  "  .Meniiing  lie  was  loiuif." 
STMraoi*. 

»  EiUer  Serond  Servant]  Roth  th»  foliiiji  '*  Knter  hre  Serv- 
ing-ineri ;  "  which,  straiificly  ftuKiph.  the  nuNleni  cdittirsdid 
not  |«rceive  l«»  be  an  errnr.  "  'I'hc  "  SrrraHt.^**  who  haji  pre- 
viously entered,  certainly  reniniiiH  on  tho  Mafre ;  and,  in  the 
]a!<t  upeech  of  this  bcenv,  Antonio  >ayr<,  '*yiHi  are  knaven 
both." 

*  a  leitA  take  him]  A  ipi£A,  in/Ar,  or  vsytA  i9  a  willow-twic* 
The  editun  have  written  t  •  httle  pur|Mt«e  abiMit  thii*  paio>a}{e, 
which  i*  tfzcellenily  illo^t^ntl■<l  liy  ilic  fi>ilim'inK  quotation 
from  Bacon  in  Johnxon'rt  Ail!,  (in  v.  fVithe:)  *' Au  IriJih 
re>K>l  |Mit  up  a  iietition,  that  ho  iiiit;ht  he  handed  in  a  vitA, 
and  not  a  halier,  becauMo  it  had  bvvn  no  utvd  with  former 
reU-U."  ' 

'  i/"'*'!  In^'rfed  by  Pyiiip.wui.  i 

s  Fate]  Altered  by  tJto  Edituni  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
"  Wat."  I 


Ant.  WTiat's  the  matter  now?  —  I  am  e'en 
weary  of  this  way  : 
Would  I  were  out  on't !  [Aiide. 

Sec.  Serv.  My  master  sure 
Is  murder' d,  Roger,  and  this  cursed  rogue, 
I  fear  has  had  a  hand  in't. 
Ant.  No,  fct,  not ! 

First    Sere.   Stand  away;   I'll   kick't  out  of 
him.  —  Come,  sirrah,  mount ; 
I'll  make  you  dance,  you  rascal :  kill  my  mas- 
ter! 
If  thy  breach  were  caimon -proofs  having  thiB 

good 
Cause  on  my  side,  I  would  encounter  it : 
Hold  fair,  shamrock ! 

Ant.  Why,  how  now,  sirs  !  you  will  not  mur- 
der me,  indeed  r     [  Throws  off  hiM  disguise. 
Sec.  St-rv.  Bless  us,  Koger  ! 
Ant.  Nay,  I  am  no  spirit. 
Sec.  Scrv.  How  do  you,  sir  ?  — 
This  is  my  very  master. 

Ant.  \\^hy,  well  enough  yet ; 
But  you  have  a  heavy  foot  of  your  own.  Where'i 
my  wile  ? 
First  Serv.  Alas,  poor  sorrowful  gentlewoman ! 
she 
Thinks  you  are  dead,  and  has  given  o'er  house- 
keeping. 
Ant.  Whither  is  she  gone,  then  P 
First  Serv.  Into  the  country  with  the  gentle- 
man, your  friend,  sir, 
To  see  ii'  she  can  wear  her  sorrows  out -there ; 

She  weeps  and  takes  on  too,  too  • 

Ant.  This  falls  out  pat ; 
I  shall  be  everlasting  for  a  name.  ^~  [Aeide, 

Do  you  hear  ^  upon  your  lives  and  faiths  to  me, 
Not  one  word  I  am  living  ; 
But  let  the  same  report  pass  along. 
That  I  am  murder'd  still.  ^^  —  I  am  made  forever. 

[Aside. 
First  Serv.  Why,  sir  r 

Ant.   I  have  a  cause,  sir;   that's  enough  for 
you.  — 
Well,  if  1  be  not  famous,  I  am  wrong'd  much : 
For  any  thing  I  know,  I  will  not  trouble  'em  " 
This   week  at  least;    no,  let  them  take  their 

way 
One  of  another.  [Aside, 

First  Serv.  Sir,  will  you  be  still  an  Irishman  ? 
Ant.  Yes,  a  while. 
Sec.  Serr.  But  your  worship  will  be  beaten  no 

more  r 
Ant.  No,  I  thank  you,  WMUiam. 
First  Scrv.  In  truth,  sir,  il'  it  must  be  so,  FU 
do  it 
Better  than  a  stranger. 

AfU.  Go,  you  are  knaves  both ; 
But  I  forgive  you.  —  I  am  almost  mad 


*  takes  on  too^  too—]  Altered  by  tb«  modem  editon  to 
**  takejt  OH  too  —  " 

i<)  But  let  the  Hamr  report  pats  aleng^ 

7%ut  I  am  murder'd  stiU]  8yiii|iflon  (who  took  the  most 
cxtraonlinary  lit>erties  with  the  text  of  this  play)  remodelled 
the  present  parage  thus  ; 

"  But  let  the  Mime  report,  that  J  am  WMrder'd^ 
StM  pass  aluHg." 

11  Vm]  Hoth  thefdlioti"  him; "and M>  the  imidem editon. 
Thiii  nii:<priiit,  which  ia  frequent  in  early  dramas,  has  oc- 
curred before  j  Kee  \k  223. 
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With  the  apprehension  *  of  what  I  shall  be.  — 

[Aside. 
Not  a  word,  I  charge  you.  [ExeutU, 

SCENE  in.  —  The  Country. 
Enter  Valerio  and  Viola. 

VaL  Come,  pretty  soul,  we  now  ore  near  our 
home, 
And,  whilst  our  horses  are  walk'd  down  the  hill, 
liOt  thou  ond  I  walk  here  over  this  close ; 
The  footway  is  more  pleasant.     'Tis  a  time. 
My  pretty  one,  not  to  be  wept  away, 
For  every  living  thing  is  full  of  love  ; 
Art  not  thou  so  too,  ha  ? 

Viola,  Nay,  there  are  living  things  *  empty  of 
love. 
Or  I  had  not  been  here ;  but,  for  myself, 
Alas,  I  have  too  much  ! 

T  W.  It  cannot  be, 
lliat  so  much  lH>auty,  so  much  youth  and  grace, 
Should  have  too  much  of  love. 

Viola,  Pray,  what  is  love  ? 
For  I  am  lull  of  that  I  do  not  know. 

Vai.  Why,  love,  fair  maid,  is  an  extreme  desire. 
That's  not  to  be  examined,  but  fultiU'd  : 
To  ask  tlu*  reason  why  thou  art  in  love. 
Or  what  might  bo  the  noblest  cud  in  love. 
Would  overthrow  that  kindly  rising  warmth 
That  many  times  slides  gently  o'er  the  heart ; 
•Twould  nluke  thee  grave  and 'staid,  thy  thoughts 

would  be, 
Like  a  thrice-married  widow,  full  of  ends. 
And  void  of  all  compassion  ;  and,  to  fright  thee 
From  such  inquiry,  whereas  thou  art  now 
Living  in  ignorance,  mild,  fresh,  and  sweet. 
And  but  sixteen,  the  knowing  what  love  is, 
Would  make  thee  six-and-forty. 

Viola.  Would  it  would  make  me  nothing  !     I 
have  heard 
Scholars  affirm,  the  world's  upheld  by  love ; 
But  I  believe  women  maintain  all  this, 
For  there's  no  love  in  men. 

Val,  Yes,  in  some  men. 

Viola,  I  know  them  not. 

VaL  Why,  there  is  love  in  me. 

Viola.  There's  charity,  I  am  sure,  towards  me. 

Val,  And  love. 
Which  1  will  now  express.     My  pretty  maid, 
I  dare  not  bring  thee  home  :  my  wife  is  foul,' 
And  therefore  envious ;  she  is  very  old. 
And  therefore  jealous  ;  thou  art  fair  and  young, 
A  subject  fit  for  her  unlucky  vices 
To  work  upon ;  she  never  will  endure  thee. 

Viola,  She  may  endure, 
If  slie  be  aught  but  devil,  all  the  friendship 
That  I  will  hold  with  you.     Can  she  endure 
I  should  be  thankful  to  you  ?  may  I  pray 
For  you  and  her  r  will  she  be  brought  to  think 
That  all  the  honest  industry  I  have 
Deserves  brown  bread  ?  if  this  may  be  endur'd, 


1  apprthmMion]  ^  Doefl  not  here  mean  fear,  btit  imagina- 

*  JVrty,  tMere  or*'  firing  thiHjrgj  ti.r.]  In  onlrr  U)  make  the 
metre  ninjin  reuiilarly  fniiii  tiie  pnTedijia  Hiieffrli,  the  Edi- 
liira  of  l//d  and  Wehor  aher  >iere  the  arrangcnient  of  the 
tolkmi  but,  aii  they  r4»ii!<e<|uetitly  do  away  ivith  the  heiiiis- 
Urh  at  the  rliiKO  of  the  prc-ent  i>|)eerh,  tiiey  gain  nttlJiiiig 
ky  (be  alteration. 

»/©«/]  he.  ugly. 


She'll  ])ick  a  quarrel  with  a  sleeping  child. 
Ere  she  fall  out  with  me. 

Val,  But,  trust  me,  she  does  hate  all  hand- 
someness. 
Viola.  How  fell  you  in  *  love  with  such  a  crea- 
ture ? 
Val,  I  never  lov'd  her. 
Viola,  And  yet  married  her  ? 
Val,  She  was  a  rich  one. 
Viola,  And  you  swore,  I  warrant  you. 
She  was  a  fair  one  then  too  ? 

J'al,  Or,  believe  me, 
I  think  I  had  not  had  her. 

Viola,  Are  you  men 
All  such  r  Would  you  would  wall  us  in  a  place, 
Where  all  we  women  that  are  innocent 
Mip^ht  live  together ! 

Val.  Do  not  weep  at  this  : 
Although  I  dare  not,  for  some  weighty  reason. 
Displease  my  wife,  yet  IHl]  forget  not  thee. 
Viola.  What  will  you  ao  with  me  ? 
Val.  Thou  shalt  be  plac'd 
At  my  man's  house,  and  have  such  food  and 

raiment 
As  can  be  bought  with  money :  these  white  hands 
Shall  never  learn  to  work ;  but  they  shall  play. 
As   thou  sayst  they  were  wont,  teaching  the 

strings 
To  move  in  order ;  or  what  else  thou  wilt. 
Viola,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  but,  pray  you,  clothe 
me  poorly, 
And  let  my  labour  get  me  means  to  live. 

Val,  But,  fair  one,  you,  I  know,  do  so  much 
hate 
A  foul  ingratitude,  you  will  not  look 
I  should  do  this  for  nothing. 

Viola,  I  will  work 
As  much  out  as  I  can,  and  take  as  Uttle :  * 
That «  you  shall  have  as  duly  paid  to  you 
As  ever  servant  did. 

Val.  But  give  me  now  a  trial  on't,  I  may  be- 
lieve : ' 
We  arc  alone  ;  shew  me  how  thou  wilt  kiss 
And  hug  mo  hard,  when  I  have  stoln  away 
From  my  too-clamorous  wife,  that  watches  me. 
To  spend  a  blessed  hour  or  two  with  thee. 
Viola,  Is  this  the  love  you  mean  ?  you  would 
have  that 
Is  not  in  me  to  give ;  you  would  have  lust. 

Val,  Not  to  dissemble,  or  to  mince  the  word, 
'Tis  lust  I  wish  iudeod. 
Viola.  And,  by  my  troth, 
;  I  have  it  not.    For  Heaven's  sake,  use  me  kindly, 
'  Though  I  be  good,  and  shew  perhaps  a  monster, 
i  As  this  world  goes. 

Val.  I  do  but  speak  to  thee ; 
I  Thy  answers  are  thy  own  ;  I  compel  none  : 
I  But  if  thou  refuse  this  motion, 
I  Thou  art  not  then  for  me.    Alas,  good  soul, 
I  What  profit  can  thy  work  bring  me  ? 


4  you  1x1  8yn)pann,  for  the  metre,  printed  '*  yMc  then  im." 

*  httle]  The  niudern  editors  print  "  Uuir^  and  "  ! 

*  7'A4itj  "  i.  e.  the  proreedv  of  her  labour."    Ma^o!*. 

*  hut  irirt  far  noir  a  trial  oa'C,  /  may  belierr]  The  luodsm 
edituTii  print,  — 

**  Rut  eive  me  now 
A  trial  of  tt^  that  1  may  believe." 

7'he  irremilarity  of  the  metre  in  other  parts  of  tlUs 
'  makes  agauist  the  alteration. 
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Vioki.  But  I  fear :  I  pray,  go ;  for  lust,  they 
say,  will  grow 
Outrageous,  being  denied.    I  gire  you  thanks 
For  all  your  courtesies,  and  there's  a  jewel 
That's  worth  the  taking,  that  I  did  preserve 
Safe  from  the  robbers.    Pray  you,  leave  me  here 
Just  as  you  found  me,  a  poor  innocent, 
*And  Heaven  will  bless  you  for  it. 

Vaf.  Pretty  maid, 
I  am  no  robber  nor  no  ravisher. 
I  pray  thee,  keep  thy  jewel.    I  have  done 
No  wrong  to  thee.    Though  thou  be*st  virtuous, 
And  in  extremity,  I  do  not  know 
That  I  am  bound  to  keep  thee. 

Viola.  No,  sir : 
For  God's  sake,  if  you  know  an  honest  man 
In  all  these  countries,  give  mo  some  directions 
To  find  him  out. 

VaL  More  honest  than  myself, 
Good  sooth,  I  do  not  know  :  I  would  have  lain 
With  thee,  with  thy  consent ;  and  who  would  not 
In  all  these  parts,  is  past  my  memory. 
I  am  sorry  for  thee.    Farewell,  gentle  maid  ; 
God  keep  thee  safe  ! 

Viola,  1  thank  you,  sir,  and  you  !  — 

[Exit  Valbbio. 
Woman,  they  say,  was  only  made  of  man : 
Methinks  'tis  strange  they  should  be  so  unlike ; 
It  may  be.  all  the  best  was  cut  away 
To  make  the  woman,  and  the  naught  was  left 
Behind  with  him.  —  I'll  sit  mc  down  and  weep  : 
All  things  have  cast  me  from  'em  but  the  earth. 
The  evening  comes,  and  every  little  flower 
Droops  now,  as  well  as  I. 

Enter  Nan  and  ^Iadge  toilh  mitk-paiU» 

Nan.  Good  Madge,  let's  rest  a  little ;  by  my 
troth,  I  am  weary.  This  new  pail  is  a  plaguy 
heavy  one  :  would  Tom  were  hanged  for  choos- 
ing  it !  'tis  the  untowardest  fool  in  a  country. 

Madge.  With  all  my  heart,  and  I  thank  you 
too,  Nan. 

Viola.  What  true  contented  happiness  dwells 
here, 
More  than  in  cities  !     Would  to  God  my  father 
Had  liv'd  like  one  of  these,  and  bred  me  up 
To  milk,  and  do  as  they  do  !  methinks  'tis 
A  life  that  I  would  choose,  if  I  were  now 
To  tell  my  time,  again  above  a  prince's.  — 

\ABide. 
Maids,   for    charity,   give    a    poor  wench  one 

draught  of  milk. 
That  weariness  and  hunger  have  nigh  famish' d  ! 

Nan.  If  I  had  but  one  cow's  milk  in  all  the 
world. 
You  should  have  some  on't.    There  :    drink 

more ;  the  cheese 
Shall  pay  for  it.  —  Alas,  poor  heart,  she's  dry  ! 

Madge,  Do  you  dwell  hereabouts  ? 

Viola.  No ;  would  I  did  ! 

Nan.  Madge,  if  she  do  not  look  like  my  cousin 
Sue  o'  the  Moor-lane,  as  one  thing  can  look  like 
another ! 

Madge.  Nay,  Sue  has  a  hazel  eye,  —  I  know 
Sue  Wfll,  —  and,  by  your  leave,  not  so  trim  a 
body  neither ;  this  a  fcut -bodied  *  thing,  I  tell 
you. 

1  feet^*edied]  i  e.  noat-bodied. 


Nan.  She  laces  close,  by  the  mass,  I  warrant 
you ;  and  so  does  Sue  too. 

Viola.  I  thank  you  for  your  gentleness,  fair 
maids. 

Nan,  Drink  again,  pray  thee. 

Viola,  I  am  satisfied ;    and  Heaven  reward 
thee  for't ! 
Yet  thus  far  I  will  compel  you,  to  accept 
These  trifles,  toys  only  that  express  my  thanks. 
For  greater  worth  I'm  sure  they  have  not  in 

them  : 
Indeed  you  shall ;  I  found  *em  as  I  came. 

Nan.  Madge,  look  you  here,  Madge  ! 

Madge.  Nay,  I  have  as  fine  a  one  as  you ; 
mine's  all  gold,  and  painted,  and  a  precious  stone 
in't :  I  warrant,  it  cost  a  crown,  wench. 

Nan,  But  mine  is  the  most  sumptuous  one 
that  e'er  I  saw. 

Viola,  One  favour  you  must  do  me  more ;  for 
you 
Are  well  acquainted  here. 

Nan.  Indeed,  we'll  do  you  any  kindness,  sister. 

Viola.  Only  to  send  me  to  some  honest  place. 
Where  I  may  find  a  service. 

Nan.  'Uds  me,  our  Dorothy  went  away  but 
last  week,  and  I  know  my  mistress  wants  a 
maid,  and  why  may  she  not  be  placed  there  i 
This  is  a  likely  wench,  I  tell  you  truly,  and  a 
good  wench,  I  warrant  her. 

Madge.  And  'tis  a  hard  case,  if  we,  that  have 
served  four  years  a-piece,  cannot  bring  in  one 
servant :  we  will  prefer  her.  —  Hark  you,  sister ; 
pray,  what's  your  name  ? 

Viola.  Melvia. 

Nan.  A  feat  name,  i'faith  :  and  can  you  milk 
a  cow } 
And  make  a  merry-bush  ?  that's  nothing. 

Viola.  1  shall  learn  quickly. 

Nan.  And  dress  a  house  with  flowers?  and 
serve  a  pig  ? 
(This  you  must  do,  for  we  deal  in  the  dairy,) 
And  make  a  bed  or  two  ? 

P'^iola.  I  hope  I  shall. 

Nan,  But  be  sure  to  keep  the  men  out ;  they 

will  mar 

All  that  you  make  else ;  I  know  that  by  myself 

For  I  have  been  so  touz'd  among  'em  in  my  days  ! 

Come,  you  shall  e'en  home  wiUi  us,  and  be  our 

fellow ; 
Our  house  is  so  honest ! 

^\jid  we  serve  a  very  good  woman,  and  a  gentle- 
woman ; 
And  we  live  as  merrily,  and  dance  o*  good  days 
After  even-song.  Our  wake  shall  be  on  Sunday : 
Do  you  know  what  a  wake  is  ?  we  have  mighty 

cheer  then. 
And  such  a  coil,  'twould  bless  ye ! 
You  must  not  be  so  bashful,  you'll  spoil  all. 

Madge.  Let's  home,  for  God's  sake ! 
My  mistresfl  thinks  by  this  time  we  are  lost. 
Come,  we'll  have  a  care  of  you,  I  warrant  you : 
But  you  must  tell  my  mistress  where  you  were 

born. 
And  every  thing  that  belongs  to  you,  and  the 

strangest  things 
You  can  devise,  for  she  loves  those  extremely ; 
'Tis  DO  matter  whether  they  be  true  or  no. 
She's  not  so  scrupulous.   You  must  bo  our  sisterp 
And  love  us  best,  and  tell  us  every  thing ; 
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And,  when  cold  weather  comes,  -we'll  lie  together. 
Will  you  do  this  ? 

Viola.  Yes. 

Nan.  Then  home  again,  o*  God's  name  !  can 
you  go  apace  ? 

Viola.  I  warrant  you.  [ExeutU. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I.  —  The  Country. 

Enter  Pedro  and  Silvio,*  severally. 

Pedro.  How  now  ?  any  good  news  yet  ? 

Silvio.  Faith,  not  any  yet. 

Pedro.  This  comes  o*  tippling.  Would  'twere 
treason,  an't  pleased  •  Ood,  to  drink  more  than 
three  draughts  at  a  meal ! 

Silvio.  When  did  you  see  Ricardo  ? 

Pedro.  I  crossed  him  twice  to-day. 

Silvio.  You  have  heard  of  a  young  wench  that 
was  seen  last  night  ? 

Pedro.  Yes. 

Silvio,  Has  Ricardo  heard  of  this  ? 

Pedro,  Yes ;  and  I  think  he's  ridden  after. 
Farewell :  I'll  have  another  round. 

Siloio.  If  you  hear  any  thing,  pray,  spare  no 
horse-flesh.    I'll  do  the  like. 

Pedro.  Do.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE    n.  —  ^  Hall  in  the  House  of  Valeric. 

Enter  Ricardo  and  Valeric. 
Ric.  Sir,  I  did  think  'twas  you,  by  all  de- 
scriptions. 
Val.  'Tis  so. 
I  took  her  up  indeed  ;  the  manner  how, 
Tou  have   heard   already,  and  what  she  had 

about  her, 
(As  jewels,  gold,  and  other  trifling  things,) 
And  what  my  end  was,   which  because  she 

slighted, 
I  left  her  there  i'  the  fields. 

Ilia.  Left  i*  the  fields !   Could  any  but  a  rogue, 
That  had  despis'd  humanity  and  goodness, 
God,  law,  and  credit,  and  had  set  himself 
To  lose  his  noblest  part,  and  be  a  beast, 
Have  left  so  innocent  unpiatch'd  a  virtue 
To  the  rude  mercy  of  a  wilderness  ? 

Val.  Sir,  if  you  come  to  rail,  pray,  quit  my 
house  ; 
I  do  not  use  to  have  such  language  given 
Within  my  doors  to  me.     For  '•*  your  wench. 
You  may  go  seek  her  with  more  patience ; 
She's  tame  enough,  I  warrant  you. 

Ric.  Pray,  forgive  me, 
(I  do  confess  my  much  forgctfulness,) 
And  weigh  my  words  no  farther,  I  beseech  you. 
Than  a  mere'  madness ;    for  such   a  grief  has 

seiz'd  mo. 
So  strong  and  deadly,  as  a  punishment, 

1  Pedro  ttiul  Silrio]  Hero  boih  the  folion  have  "  Pedro  nnd 
Uberto,"  thoiieh  to  ihe  epccches  in  thU  scene  they  prefix 
** Pedro"  hnd"8drio.** 

«  pleased]  The  mudem  editor*  give,  with  the  second  folio, 
••  ple««e." 

•  #jn>]  8ym|»oii  and  Um  Editors  of  1778  print,  **  As/m-." 


And  a  just  one  too, 

That  'tis  a  greater  wonder  I  am  living. 
Than  any  thing  I  utter.    Yet,  let  me  tell  jrou 
Thus  much ;  it  was  a  fault  for  leaving  her 
So  in  the  fields. 

Val.  Sir,  I  will  think  so  now ;  *  and,  credit  me. 
You  have  so  wrought  me  with  your  grief,  that  4 
Do  both  forgive  and  pity  you  : 
And  if  you'll  please  to  take  a  bed  this  night  herOt 
To-morrow  I  -will  bring  you  where  I  left  her. 
Ric.  1  thank  you;   no.     Shall  I  be  so  un- 
worthy 
To  think  upon  a  bed,  or  ease,  or  comfort, 
And  have  my  heart  stray  from  me,  God  knows 

where. 
Cold  and  for<%akcn,  destitute  of  friends, 
And  all  good  comforts  else,  unless  some  tree. 
Whose  speechless  clmrity  must  better  ours. 
With  which  the  bitter  east  winds  made  their 

sport 
And  sung  through  hourly,  hath  invited  her 
To  keep  off"  half  a  day  r  *     Shall  she  be  thus, 
And  I  draw  in  soft  slumbers  ?    God  forbid  ! 
No,  night  and  bitter  coldness,  I  provoke  thee, 
And  all  the  dews  that  hang  ujwn  thy  locks. 
Showers,   hails,   snows,   frosts,  and  two-edg'd 

winds  that  prime  • 
The  maiden  blossoms ;  I  provoke  you  all. 
And  dare  expose  this  body  to  your  sharpness. 
Till  I  be  made  a  land -mark ! 

Vol.  Will  you,  then,  stay  and  eat  with  me  ? 
Ric.  You  are  angry  with  me,  I  know  you're 
angry; 
You  would  not  bid  me  eat  else.  —  My  poor  mis- 
tress ! 
For  aught  I  know,  thou  art  famish'd ;  for  what 

else 
Can  the  fields  yield  thee,  and  the  stubborn  season 
That  yet  holds  in  the  fruit  r  —  Good  gentle  sir. 
Think  not  ill  manners  in  me  for  denying 
Your  ofi'er'd  meat ;  for,  sure,  I  cannot  eat 
While  I  do  think  she  wants.     Well,  I'm  a  rascal, 
A  villain,  slave,  tliat  only  was  begotten 
To  murder  women,  and  of  them  the  best. 

Val.  lliis  is  a  strange  afliiction.     If  you  will 
Accept  no  greater  courtesy,  yet  drink,  sir. 
Ric,  Now  I  am  sure  you  hate  me :  an  you 
knew 
What  kind  of  man  I  am  — as  indeed  'tis  fit 
That  every  man  should  know  me,  to  avoid  me  — 
If  you  have  peace  within  you,  sir,  or  goodness. 
Name  that  abhorr'd  word  drink  no  more  unto  me ; 
You  had  safer  strike  ine : 
I  pray  you,  do  not ;  if  you  love  me,  do  not ! 

*  SiTf  ItrUl  think  no  ttotCj  See]  I  follow  here  the  arrange- 
mcnt  of  both  ihe  Tolio^.  The  modern  editurj*  divide  the 
lini'8  dilferiMitly,  that  Uie  nietro  may  run  on  regularly  from 
the  preceding  speech. 

6  To  ktep  off  half  a  day]  U  richtly  explained  by  the  Edi- 
tors of  1//I?  — to  keep 'off  the  weatlier  during  half  a  day. 
Mation,  ver>'  unnoce»tian!y,  would  rund  **  To  uteep  off  half  a 
day." 

*  ffrime]  Hympson  printed  **  pine  :  '*  and  alw  ninjectured 
(jtrobmitr.  ScwnnI)  that  the  riulit  rondine  might  be  *  prune." 
The  Kditofit  of  1776  retauied  tliuoM  reading :  cm  did  Weber, 
who  wus,  htiwever,  "slmngly  inclined  "  to  piint  "  prune.*- 
No  alteration  is  required,  'j'he  p<iet  dejicribes  the  cutting 
off  the  bltM<riom.M  of  a  tree  by  a  word  which  i»  pro|ierly  ap- 
plied to  the  pruning  of  itn  b<»iich«:  *»  Primnjf  a  tree,  pniRo 
ing  it.  Norf.  and  t?uff."  r;roM?*«  Pnr.  aio:i*,  ed.  J8.* 
"  Primins,  Pruning  the  lower,  or  iea«A.bough«  of  a  Ifeew" 
Moor*!  Svffblk  fTordg. 
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VaL  Sir,  I  mean  no  ill  by  it. 

Ric.  It  may  be  so ; 
Nor  let  me  see  none,  sir,  if  you  love  Heaven  ; 
You  know  not  what  offence  it  is  unto  me ; 
N'^r,  good  now,  do  not  ask  me  why :  and  I  warn 
You  once  again,  let  no  man  eUe  speak  oft ; 
I  fear  your  8er\'ants  will  bo  prating  to  me, 

VaL  Why,  sir,  what  ail  you  r 

i?/c.  I  hate  drink,  there's  the  end  on't ; 
And  that  man  that  drinks  with  meat  is  damn'd,* 
Without  an  age  of  prayers  and  repentance,  — 
And  there's  a  hazard  too.     Good  sir,  no  more : 
If  you  will  do  me  a  free  courtesy, 
ITiat  I  Hhall  know  for  one,  go  take  your  horse, 
And  bring  me  to  the  place  where  *  you  left  her. 

Val.  Since  you  are  so  importunate,  I  will : 
But  I  will  wish,  sir,  you  had  stay'd  to-night ; 
Upon  my  credit,  you  shall  see  no  drink. 

Ric.  Be  gone !  the  hearing  of  it  makes  me 
giddy : 
Sir,  will  you  be  entreated  to  forbear  it  ? 
I  shall  be  mad  else. 

VaL  I  pray,  no  more  of  that ;  I  am  quiet : 
I'll  but  walk  in,  and  away  straight. 

Ric,  Now  I  thank  you : 
But  what  you  do,  do  in  a  twinkling,  sir. 

VaL  As  soon  as  may  be.  [ExeutiL 

SCENE    UL  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Muu- 
cuky's  Mother. 

Enter  Mother,  Viola,  Nan,  and  Madoe. 
Mother,  Is  this  the  wench  ?  you  have  brought 
m^ome  catch,  I  warrant : 
How  daringly  '  she  looks  upon  the  matter  ! 
Madtje,  Yes,  forsooth,  this  is  the  maiden. 
Mother.  Come  hither :  would  you  serve  ? 
Viola.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  accept  my  ser- 
vice, 
I  hope  I  shall  do  something  that  shall  like  you. 
Though  it  be  but  truth,  and  often  praying  for 
you. 
Mother.  You  arc  very  curious  of  your  hand, 
methinks. 
You  prewrve  it  so  with  gloves  :  let  me  sec  it.  — 
Ay,    marry,    here's    a    hand    of   marchpane,^ 

wenches ! 
This  pretty  palm  never  knew  sorrow  yet ; 
How  soft  it  is,  I  warrant  you,  and  supple  ! 
O'  my  word,  this  is  fitter  for  a  pocket. 
To  tilch  withal,  than  to  work  :  I  fear  me,  little 

one, 
You  are  no  better  than  you  should  be ;  go  to ! 
Viola.  My  conscience  yet  is  but  one  witness 
to  me, 

1  ^nd  that  man  that  drinks  mth  meat  h  damn*d]  "  A«  the 
line  ijt  deficient  by  a  Ryllahlr,  why  may  we  not  preserve  the 
wntinifut,  and  re>'toro  the  ineoitiire,  by  reading  thus : 
*./fH</  thai  man  that  drinks  without  mtat  u  damned.'  " 

**  If  we  adopt  Sympsnn'd  amendment,  the  metre  will  be 
equally  defi-ctivo ;  and  it  i*  a  8tn>n)!er  expreMion  tu  say, 
that  he  whodrinkn  even  with  his  meat  id  damned."  Masu.^. 

a  teh^re]  Syn)(ii<on  prinicd  "  whereat." 

3  dariufflif]  8«>  the  a«c»nd  folio.  The  first  fulio, "  ii^ar- 
injfly." 

t  marckpaat\  A  confertion,  made  generally  of  almonda 
and  Hi).rar,  pounded  and  baked  together.  It  constantly 
formed  part  of  the  ianqueU  (doserui;  of  our  anccstom.  See 
Nare^*'l>  Ohtt  in  v. 
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1  And  that,   Heaven  knows,  ia  of  mine  inno- 
I  cenco : 

'Tis  true,  I  must  confess  with  shame  enough, 
'  The  time  that  I  have  led  yet  never  taught  me 
^Vhat  'twa.*i  to  break  a  sleep,  or  to  be  weary. 
Mother.  You  can  say  well ;  if  you  be  mine, 
wench,  you 
Must  do  well  too,  for  words  arc  but  slow  workers : 
Y'et,  so  much  hope  I  have  of  you,  that  I'll  take 

you, 
So  you'll  be  diligent,  and  do  your  duty. 

Enter  Alexander. 
How  now  ? 

Alex,  There  is  a  messenger  cope  from  your 
son, 
That  brings  you  word  he  isretiim'd  from  travel. 
And  will  be  here  this  night. 

Mother.  Now  joy  upon  thee  for  it !  thou  art 
ever 
A  bringer  of  good  tidings ;  there,  drink  that. 

[Gives  him  money. 
In  troth,  thou  hast  much  contented  me  —  my 

son  !  — 
Lord,  how  thou  hast  pleas'd  me  !  —  shall  I  see 

my  son 
Yet,  ere  I  die  ?  —  Take  care  my  house  be  hand- 
some. 
And  the  new  stools  set  out,  and  boughs  and 

rushes,* 
And  flowers  for  the  window,  and  the  Turkey 

carpet,* 
And  the    great  parcel  salt,^    Nan,   with  the 

cruets  ! 
And,  prithee,  Alexander,  go  to  the  cook. 
And  bid  him   spare  for  nothing,  —  my  son's 

come  home  ! 
Who's  come  with  him  ? 
Alex.  I  hear  of   none    yet,   but   a    gentle- 
woman. 
Mother.  A  gentlewoman  !  what  gentlewoman  ? 
Alex.  1  know  not ;  but  such  a  one  there  is,  he 

says. 
Mother.  Pray   God,   he  have  not  cast  away 
himself 
Upon  some  snout-fair  *  piece  !     I  do  not  like  it. 
Alex,  No,   sure,   my  master  has   more   dis- 
cretion. 
Mother,  Well,  be  it  how  it  will,  he  shall  be 
welcome.  — 


6  rushes]  With  which,  before  the  introduction  of  carp«ti, 
the  floors  used  to  t>e  otrewn. 

A  the  Turkey  carpet]  For  covering  the  table.  Many  old 
picture:)  chew  that  Turkey-carpets  uiwd  to  be  npread  on 
tnblefl ;  and  carTtet  iii  the  sentfe  olf  table-cover  is  common  in 
our  early  writers. 

7  the  grtat  parcel  nalt]  Here,  as  Weber  rightly  explains 
it,  *^ parcel"  is  equivalent  to — parccl-gilty  i.  e.  |>anly  gilt: 
*^ salt"  18  salt-cellar, —which  fonncny  waa  made  very 
large^  and  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  table^  Uie  gueiti 
of  higher  rank  sitting  *'abo\'o  the  ttalt,"  their  inforiun 
"  below  the  i*alt" 

8  snout-fair]  h  a  word  found  occasionally  in  our  early 
writers. 

"  But  £!>trild,«ROMt-/air0£i«trild,  she  was  sparde, forsooth  to 
traine 
With  whoritfh  tricks  a  viciouj*  King.'* 

Warner's  Albions  England^  D.  iii.,  chap.  14, 
p.  64,cd.  16i3L 
"Nor  ti^  your   Mopney  witlmut:  though  shee    bo  snout- 
fiure^  and  hns  Mune  wit,  nhee'it  too  little  for  me.'*    Uruuio'f 
Court  Beggar,  sig.  P.  — Five  JVeie  FUyes,  lt>53. 
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Sirs,^  to  your  tasks,  and  shew  thU  little  novice 
How  to  bestir  herself:  I'll  sort  out  things. 

Madffe.  We  will,  forsooth.     [Exit  Mother.]  — 
I  can  tell  you,  my  mistress  is 
A  stirring  woman. 

Nan.  Lord,  how  she'll  talk  sometimes  ! 
'Tis  the  maddest  cricket 

Viola.  Methinks  she  talks  well, 
And  shews  a  great  deal  of  good  huswiferj'. 
Pray,  let  me  deck  the  chambers ;  shall  I  r 

A  aw.  Yes, 
You  shall;  but  do   not  scorn   to   be  advised, 

sister. 
For  there   belongs  more  to  that  than  you  are 

aware  on : 
Why  would  you  venture  so  fondly  upon  the 

stro  wings  ? 
There's  mighty  matters  in  them,  1*11  assure  you, 
And  in  the  spreading  of  a  bough-pot ;  you  may 

miss. 
If  you  were  ten  years  elder,  if  you  take  not 
A  special  care  before  you. 

Viola.  I  will  learn  willingly,  if  that  be  all. 

Nan.  Sirrah,  whore  is't  they  say  my  young 
master  hath  been  ? 

Madye.  Faith,  I  know  not;  beyond  the  sea, 
where  they  are  bom  without  noses.* 

Nan.  Jesse  bless  us,  witliout  noses !  how  do 
they  do  for  handkcrchers  r 

Madge.  So  liichard  says:  and,  sirrah,  their 
feet  stand  in  their  foreheads. 

Nan.  That's  line,  by  my  troth :  these  men 
have  pestilent  running  heads,  then.  Do  they 
speak  as  wc  do  ? 

Madge.  No,  they  never  speak. 

Nan.  Are  they  cursened  ?  ^ 

Madge.  No,  they  call  them  infidels ;  I  know 
not  what  they  are. 

Nan,  Sirrah,  we  shall  have  fine  courting,  now 
my  young  master  is  come  home.  —  Were  you 
never  courted,  sister  ? 

Viola.  Alas,  I  know  it  not. 

Madge.  What  is  that  courting,  sirrah  ? 

Nan.  I  can  tell,  for  I  was  once  courted  in  the 
matted  chamber  :  you  know  the  party,  Madge  ; 
faith,  he  courted  finely. 

Madge.  Pray  thee,  what  is't  ? 

Nan.  Faith,  nothing,  but  he  was  somewhat 
figent  *  with  me ;  faith,  'tis  fine  sport,  this 
courting. 

Alex,  [irithin.]  W^here  be  the  maids  there  ? 

Madge.  We  shall  be  hang'd   anon!     Away, 
good  wenches  ! 
And  have  a  care  you  dight  things  handsomely  : 
I  will  look  over  you.  [Exeunt. 

1  Sin]  Was  not  unfreqiicntly,  a«  we  have  already  seen, 
emplo>-eu  in  uddresting  women.  So,  pre^ontly,  Nan  and 
MadfEe  call  cacli  other  *'  Sirrah." 

«  u>kere  tkfjf  art  horn  without  noM^]  "  Thw,  and  the  en- 
suing de>cripfiuu<  of  men  wonderfully  made,  are  in  ridicule 
oi  tiie  Kirange  rflaiionts  of  iSir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  other 
contc'iiipiirary  travellers.  8hakeii|)eare,  too,  alludes  to  simi- 
lar inonsterif  in  a  more  perious  manner,  where  Othello  is 
said  to  have  told  De»demona  — 

J-; '  Of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthro|iophagi,  and  men  wbone  heads 
I>o  grow  beneath  their  »»lu.ulder».'  "    Weber. 

«  curgCHeJ]  A  corruption  of—  chriatcned^  which  has  oc-  , 
eurrcd  bt  fi>re.  ! 

*  fil!fi*t]  «.  e.  fitlRcity,  restless,  or  (as  Weber  explains  it) 
ttDublexome,  meddling.  { 


SCENE  IV.'^AnaUintheicaM, 

Enter  Mbboubt  and  Mabia* 
Mere,  If  your  sorrow 
Will  give  you  so  far  leave,  pray,  think  your- 
self 
Most  welcome  to  this  place,  for  so,  upon 
My  life,  you  are  ;  and  for  your  own  fair  sake, 
Tt^e    truce  a  while  with  these    immoderato 
mournings. 
Maria,  I  thank  you,  sir;  I  shall  do  what  I 
may. 
Pray,  lead  me  to  a  chamber. 

Enter  Mother  and  Alexandeb. 
Mtrc,  Presently. — 
Before  your  blessing,  mother,  I  entreat  you 
To  know  this  gentlewoman,  and  bid  her  wel- 
come, — 
The  virtuous  wife  of  him  that  was  myself 
In  all  my  travels. 

Mother.  Indeed,  she  is  most  welcome  ;x8o  are 

you,  son  :  [Mebc.  knetla. 

Now,  all  my  blessing  on  thee  !   thou  hast  made 

me 
Younger  by  twenty  years  than  I  was  yesterday. 
Will   you   walk   in.'     What   ails   this   gentle- 
woman ? 
Alas,  I  fear  she  is  not  well,  good  gentlewoman  ! 
Merc.  You  fear  right. 
Mother,  She  has  fasted  over  long  ; 
You  shall  have  supper  presently  o'  the  board. 
Merc.  She  will  not   eat,  I  can  a^piro  you, 
mother  : 
For  God's  sake,  let  your  maid  conduct  her  up 
Into  some  fair  becoming  chamber,  fit  for 
A  woman  of  her  being,  and  as  soon  as  may  be ; 
I  know  she's  very  ill,  and  would  have  rest. 
Mother.  There  is  one  ready  for  her,  the  blue 

chamber. 
Merc,  Tis  well.  —  I'll  lead  you  to  your  cham- 
ber-door. 
And  there  I'll  leave  you  to  your  quiet,*  mis- 
tress. 
Maria.  I  thank  you,  sir.  —  Good  rest  to  every 
one !  — 
You'll  see  me  once  again  to-night,  I  hoi>e. 
Merc.  When  you  shall  please,  I'll  wait  upon 

you,  lady. 
Mother.  Where    are  these  maids?      Attend 
upon  the  gentlewoman, 

[To  Maids  within. 
And  see    she    want    no    good    thing    in    the 

house !  — 
Good  night  with  all  my  heart,  forsooth. 

[EnVMjLBiA. 
Good  lord, 
IIow  you  are  grown  !  —  Is  he  not,  Alexander  ? 
Alex.  Yes,  tndy,  he's  shot  up  finely,  God  be 

thanked  ! 
Merc,  An  ill  weed,  mother,  will  do  so. 
Alex.  You  say  true,  sir;  an  iU  weed  growl 

apace. 
Mvrc.  Alexander  the  sharp,  you  take  me  very 
quickly. 

ft  your  quiet]  Weber  prints  "  y<mr  owo  f  nice "  ! 
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Mother.  Nay,  I  can  tell  you,  Alexander  will 
do  it.  — 
Do  you  read  Madcap  still  ? 
Alex.  Sometimes,  forsooth.^ 
Mother.  But,  faith,  son,  what  countries  have 

you  travell'd  ? 
Merc.  Why,  many,  mother,  as  they  lay  before 
me; 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
And  oUier  provinces,  that  I  am  sure 
You  are  not  bettcr'd  by,  when  you  hear  of  them. 
Mother,   And  can  you*   these  tongues   per- 
fectly ? 
Merc.  Of  some 
A  little,  mother. 
Mother.  Pray,  spout  some  French,  son. 
Merc.  You  understand  it  not ;  and  to  your  ears 
'Twill  go  like  an  unshod  cart  upon  the  stones. 
Only  a  rough  unhandsome  sound. 
Mother.  Faith,  I  would  fain  hear  some  French. 
Alex.  Good  sir,   speak  some  French  to  my 

mistress. 
Merc.  At  your  entreaty,  Alexander,  I  wilL 
Who  shall  I  speak  to  ? 
Alex.  If  your  worship  will  do  me  the  favour, 

sir,  to  me. 
Merc.  Monsieur  poltron,^  cocu,  oouitton,   baisez 

man  cu  ! 
Alex.   Oi/i,  monsieur. 
Mother.  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 
This  [is]  tine,  indeed !     God's  blessing  on  thy 

heart,  son  ! 
By  my  troth,  thou  art  grown   a  proper  gen- 

Cullen  tiw^ullen^  —  good  God, 

What  sawcy  *  words  they  use  beyond  the  seas  ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Alex.  Did  not  I  answer  right  ?  * 

Merc.  Yea,  good  Alexander, 
If  you  had  done  so  too.  —  But,  good  mother, 
I  am  very  hungry,  and  have  rid  far  to-day. 
And  am  fasting. 

Mother.  You  shall  have  your  supper  presently, 
my  sweet  son. 


»  AIpx.  8mneUmr.ijfor.woth]  *<  It  U evident,"  Myii  Mason, 
**  that  this  reply  belonpi  to  Mercury,  nut  to  Alexnnder,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Mercur>-N  conduct  during  lii«  travelM  ;  nnd 
it  i«  to  Mercury  that  the  question  i.-«  addrejwed."  Weber 
accordingly  transferred  (iii^  H(>eecli  t<>  .Mercury.  But  Maxon 
altoffether  niiKUiiderstiMid  the  paKsage.  I'he  .Mother,  after 
remarking  that  Alexander  in  indeed  a  ver>'  acute  (lerMmage, 
aak-  hiui  if  he  rtill  cuntinuot  to  sharpen  hin  intellect  by 
reading  Madcap.  And  here  our  authon  have  another  fling 
at  .\ichulaji  Bretou  (see  p.  4*24,  and  note),  one  of  whose 
pamphlft^  iit  certninly  alluded  ii», —either,  as  Welier  sup- 
ponen,  Pat^ils  Mad-cap^  and  Mad-capptA  Mrtsagtf  IGOO, 
of  which  a  t^ond  Part  appeared  during  the  hame  year,  or, 
art  I  am  in<>re  inclined  to  think,  Old  Mad-cappra  new  Gally- 
mairfry^  made  into  a  merrie  mcMse  of  mimglr-mangle  out  of 
Ike  ft  three  idle  conceited  hvmourA  foUowinf -.  1.  /  will  not; 
3.  Oh  the  marie  Ume;  3.  Out  ofMunry,  ItiOS.  (I  give  the 
titles  ot  thoKO  rare  pieces  froui  Kit»onN  Bibliog.  PotL) 

*  can  yot]  i.  e.  know  you. 

s  MoHtirur  poltrouy  &.C.]  Printed  thus  iu  both  the  folkM ; 

"  MeuuMtTf  Pindtron,  Coukew,  CuUione^  Bttan^  Man.  aw. 
Alex.  Jiwe  mMouuiieir.^'' 

<  xfliery]  The  firnt  (olio  lins  «  aurey."  The  sccttnd  reads 
"  .iwkewHrd  ;"  and  ho  PynipMin  and  the  Editors  of  1778. 

"  Did  nat  f  an^wrr  ri.-sht]  So  tlu-  Hccoml  folio.  The  firrt 
filio  Un^^^Ihd  Hst  you  nwean*  ritrhtl^*  ('* yoii  swearc" 
bcini;  most  pnibably  a  typograpliicaf  error  lor  *■  I  answeare 
you  '*) ;  .-ind  so  Weber,  wIk>,  wlien  he  adopted  such  a  read- 
ing, (iiuld  not  .have  understood  the  juke  in  Mercui>*s  reply 
)      to  thii  question. 


Merc.  As  soon  as  you  please;  which  once 
ended, 
I'll  go  and  visit  yon  sick  gentlewoman. 

Mother.  Come,  then.  [ExetwU, 

SCENE  V.  —  Before  the  House  of  Mbbcury'i 
Mother. 

Enter  Antonio,  disguised  as  a  post,  with  a  letter. 

Ant.  I  have  ridden  like  a  fury,  to  make  up 
this  work  ; 
And  I  will  do  it  bravely  ere  I  leave  it. 
This  is  the  house,  I  am  sure.  [Knocka, 

Enter  Alexandeb. 
Alex.  \Vho  would  you  speak  with,  sir  ? 
Ant.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  speak  with 
A  gentlewoman  came  this  night  late  hero  from 

the  city ; 
I  have  some  letters  of  importance  to  her. 
I  am  a  post,  sir,  and  would  be  despatched 
In  haste. 

Alex.  Sir,  cannot  I  deliver  *em  ? 
For  the  truth  is,  she's  ill,  and  in  her  chamber. 
Ant.  Pray,  pardon  me ;  I  must  needs  speak 
with  her, 
My  business  is  so  weighty. 
Alex.  I'll  tell  her  so,  and  bring  you  present 

word. 
Ant.  Pray,  do  so,  and  I'll  attend  her. 

[Exit  Alexakdbb. 
Pray  God,  the  grief  of  my  imugin'd  death 
Spoil  not  what  I  intend  !     I  hope  it  will  not. 

lie-enter  Alexandeb. 
Alex.  Though  she  be  very  ill,  and  desires  no 
trouble, 
Yet,  if  your  business  be  so  urgent,  you  may 
Come  up  and  speak  with  her. 
Ant.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  follow  you.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.  —  A  Bed-chamber  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Maria. 
Maria.  W^hat  should  this  fellow  be,  i'  the 
name  of  Heaven, 
That  comes  with  such  post  business  ?    Sure,  my 

husband 
Hath  reveal' d  himself,  and  in  this  haste  sent 
after  me. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Are  you  the  post,  my  friend  ? 
Ant.  Yes,  forsooth,  mistress. 
I      Maria.  What  good  news  hast  thou  brought 
me,  gentle  post  ? 

For  I  have  woe  and  grief  too  much  already. 
I      Ant.  I  would  you  had  less,  mistress,  I  could 
j  wish  it.  — 

I  Beshrow  my  heart,  she  moves  me  cruelly. 
I  [Aside. 

j      Maria.  Have  I  found  you  once  more,  jug- 
I  gler  ? 

■.Well,  jewel,  thou  hast  only  virtue  in  thee, 

Of  all  I  read  of  yet :  what  cars  has  this  ass 
,  To  betray  him  'with  !    [Aside.]  —  Well,  what* • 
i  your  business,  then  \ 
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Ant.  I  have  brought  a  letter  from  your  ser- 
Tant,  mistress, 
In  haste. 

Maria,  Pray,  give  it  me ;  I  hope  the  best  still. 

[Takes  letter. 
AtU.  This  is  the  upshot,  and  I  know  I  have 
hit  it. 
Well,  if  the  spirits  of  the  dead  do  walk, 
I  shall  hear  more  of  this  one  ^  hundred  years 
hence.  [Aside. 

Maria,  [reads.]  By  any  means,  you  must  have 
special  aire  ; 
For  now  the  •  city  is  possess* d^  for  certain, 
My  master  is  made  away ; 
Which,  for  aught  I  know,  is  a  trtUh  indeed. 
Good  mistress,  leave  your  grief,  and  see  your  dan- 
ger. 
And  let  that  wise  and  noble  gentleman 
With  wJtom  you  are,  be  your  rig/U  hand  in  all 
things. 
Ant.  Now  do  I  know  I  have  the  better  on't 
By  the  languishing  of  her  eye  at  this  near  in- 
stant ; 
'Tis  still  simming  *  in  her  blood,  in  coining 
Somewhat  to  turn  Mercury,  I  know  it.     [Aside. 
Maria.  He  is  my  husband,  and  'tis  reasonable 
He  should  command  in   all  things :    since  he 

will  be 
An  ass  against  the  hair,^  at  his  own  peril 
Be  it.     [Aside.]  —  In  the  mom  you  shall  have  a 

packet ; 
Till  when,  I  must  entreat  you,  stay ;  you  shall 
Not  lose  by  it. 

Ant.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  mistress : 
m    leave   you   to   your  rest,   and   wait   your 
pleasure. 
Maria.  Do;   and  seek  out  the  gentleman  of 
the  house ; 
Bid  him  come  to  me  presently. 
Ant.  Who  ?     Master  Mercury  ? 
Maria.  Do  you  know  him,  post  ? 
Ant.  Only  by  sight,  forsooth : 
Now  I  remember  your  servant  willed  me 
To  let  you  know  he  is  the  only  man 
You  and  your  fortunes  are  now  to  rest  upon. 
Maria.  Prithee,  no  more ;  I  know  all  this  al- 
ready. 
Ant,  ru  take  my  leave  now.  —  I  am  made  for 
ever.  [Aside, 

Maria.  Goodnight. —  [/ici^  Antonio. 

I  am  provided  for  you,  my  fine  youth.       [Exit. 

SCENE  VII.  —  A  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Mother,  beating  Viola,  and  Alexandbk 
with  a  broken  glass. 

Mother.  I'll  make  thee  have  more  care. 

Viola.  Good  mistress,  pardon  me  ! 

Mother.  Thou't*  ne'er  be  good,  I  warrant 
thee :  can  your  fine  lingers  hold  no  faster  r 

1  one]  The  Editorn  of  1778  and  Weber  print  "  an." 
8  thr]  Altered  by  \Ve»»cr  to  «*  Uii>." 
*poiiifs^hif  "  i.  e.  inlcrincd."    Wkbeb. 

*  rfinwni/ii'-J  i.  c.  tiiniinerinft. 

»  asainst  tJ:e  hair]  E(|tiivaltfnt  tu  — apninHt  ihe  grain,  con- 
trary ^t  nature. 

•  ThouH}  Here  the  «ocoiid  folio  ha<i  "  Thon'Il ;  "  but  In  a 
•ub^cq'ient  speech  of  ihu  3Iolher  (ncit  col.)  it  read*,  with 
the  firct  iulio,  "  Thou^"* 


Viola,  Indeed,  it  was  against  my  will. 

Mother.  Alexander,  let's  see  the  glass.  Ab  1 
am  true  kirsome  ^  woman,  it  is  one  of  the  crys- 
tal glasses  my  cousin  sent  me !  and  the  baggage 
hath  broke  it  where  it  cannot  be  mended.  Al- 
exander,  can  Humphry  mend  this,  think  you  } 

Alex.  No,  truly,  this  will  ne'er  be  mended. 

Viola.  Truly,  I  meant  but  to  wash  it  for  the 
gentlewoman  that  is  sick  above,  and,  shaking  out 
the  water,  knocked  it  against  the  pail-side- 

Mother.  Did  you  so  ?  Be  sure  I'll  stop  it : 
't  will  make  a  good  gap  in  your  quarter's  wages, 
I  can  tell  you. 

Viola.  I  pray,  forgive  me,  and  let  me  have  no 
wages  this  first  quarter. 

Mother.  Go,  whimling,  and  fetch  two  or  three 
grating- loaves  out  of  tlie  kitchen,  to  make  gin- 
gerbread of.     'Tis  such  an  untoward  thing  ! 

[Exit  Viola. 

Alex,  She's  somewhat  simple,  indeed  ;  she 
knew  not  what  a  kimnel '  was ;  she  wants  good 
nurture  mightily.  ^ 

Mother.  My  son  tells  me,  Alexander,  that  this 
young  widow  means  to  sojourn  here :  she  offers 
largely  for  her  board;  I  may  offer  her  good 
cheer.  Prithee,  make  a  step  i'  the  morning 
down  to  the  parsonage  for  some  pigeons. — 
[Noise  within.]  —  WTiat,  are  you  mad  there  ? 
what  noise  is  that  ?  are  you  at  bowls  within  ? 

Re-enter  Viola,  weeping. 
Why  do  you  whine  ? 

Viola.  I  have  done  another  fault;  I  beseech 
you,  sweet  mistress,  forgive  mo  1        ^ 

Mother.  What's  the  matter  ?  w 

Viola.  As  I  was  reaching  for  the  bread  that 
lay  upon  the  shelf,  I  have  thrown  down  the 
minced  meat,  that  should  have  made  the  pies  to- 
morrow. 

Mother,  Get  thee  out  of  my  house,  thou  fil- 
thy destroying  harlot,  thou  !  I'll  not  keep  thee 
an  hour  longer. 

Viola.  Good  mistress,  beat  me  rather  for  my 
fault. 
As  much  as  it  deserves  !     I  do  not  know 
Whither  to  go. 

Mother,  No,  I  warrant  thee  ;  out  of  my  doors ! 

Viola.  Indeed  I'll  mend.  —  I  pray,  speak  you 
for  me  I 

Akx.  IS  thou  hadst  hurled  down  any  thing 
but  the  pie-meat,  I  would  have  spoke  for  thee ; 
but  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  now." 

Mother,  Art  thou  here  yet  ?  I  think  I  must 
have  an  ofiicer  to  thrust  thee  out  of  my  doors, 
must  I  ? 

Viola.  Why,  you  may  stop  this  in  my  wages 
too; 
For   God's  sake,   do  !  —  I'll  find  myself  this 

year,  — 
And  let  me  stay. 

Mother.  Thou't  spoil  ten  times  as  much.  I'll 
cudgel  thee  out  of  my  doors. 

Viola.  I  am  assur'd  you  arc  more  merciful 
Than  thus  to  beat  me  and  discharge  me  too. 

~  kiraome]  i.  e.  Christian  (corrupted  from  chrgitom), 
»  kimnd]  "  Or  kemlin^  is  a  p«)W«lerlng-luh.»*    8TMF«oir. 
9  but  I  canv.ot  find  in  my  hrart  noir]  Fynipnnn  (that  Ihe 
words  mi}!ht  ntn  more  oadily  tntu  ver^e3  printtd  '*  but  «•»  I 
cannot  find  in  my  heart ;  "  and  mi  tho  Ekliton  of  1778L 
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Mother.  Dost  thou  dispute  with  me  ?  —  Alex- 
ander, carry  the  prating  hilding  *  forth. 

Viola .  Good  mistress,  hear  mc  !     I  have  here 
a  jewel  [KneiU. 

My  mother  left  me,  and  'tis  something  worth  :     , 
Receive  it ;  and  when  all  my  faults  together 
Come  to  the  worth  of  that,  then  turn  mc  forth ; 
Till  then,  I  pray  you,  keep  me. 

Mother.  What  jiggumbob  have  wo  here?  Pray 
God,  you  have  not  pilfered  this  somewhere.  | 
Thou'rt  such  a  puling  thing!  wipe  your  eyes,  , 
and  rise  ;  go  your  ways.  —  Alexander,  bid  the 
cook  mince  some  more  meat.  —  Come,  and  get  I 
yon  to  bed  quickly,  that  you  may  up  betime  i'  i 
the  morning  a-milking,  or  you  and  I  shall  fall  | 
out  worse  yet.  [Exeunt  Mother  and  Alexander,  i 

I  'iota.  She  has  hurt  my  arm :  I  am  afraid  she  is  I 
A  very  angrj*  woman ;  i 

But  bless  him.  Heaven,  that  did  me  the  most 

wrong !  I 

I  am  afraid  Antonio's  wife  should  see  me ; 
She  will  know  me.      ^ 

Mother,  [within.]  l^via  ! 

Viola.  I  am  comingT^—  she's  not  angry  again,  . 
I  hope.  [Exit.  I 

SCENE    VnL  —  A  Gatiery  in  the  same, 

EtUer  Mkbcurt. 
Merc.  Now  what  am  I  the  better  for  enjoying 
This  woman  that  I  lov'd  so  ?     All  I  find. 
That  I  before  imagin'd  to  be  happy, 
Now  I  have  done  it,  turns  to  nothing  else 
But  a  po^  pitied,  and  a  base  repentance. 
'Udsfoot,  xam  monstrous  angry  with  myself! 
Why  should   a  man,   that  has  discourse  and 

reason,*  i 

And  knows  how  near  he  loses  all  in  these  things,  I 
Covet  to  have  his  wishes  satisfied  ? 
^Vhich,  when  they  are,  nre  nothing  but  the  shame.  | 
I  do  begin  to  loathe  this  woman  strangely. 
And,  I  think,  justly  too,  that  durst  adventure,     | 
Flinging  away  her  modesty,  to  take  i 

A  stranger  to  her  bed,  (her  husband's  body 
Being  scarce  cold  in  the  earth,)  for  her  content. 
It  was  no  more  to  take  my  senses  with. 
Than  if  I  had  had  an  idle  dream  in  sleep : ' 
Yet  I  have  made  her  promises,  which  grieves  me. 
And  I  must  keep  'cm  too.  —  I  think  she  hunts 

me : 
The  devil  cannot  keep  these  women  off^ 
When  they  are  flesh' d*  once. 

Enter  Maria,  in  night-attire, 

Maria.  To  bed,  for  God's  sake,  sir ! 
Why  do  you  stay  here  ?  some  are  up  i'  the  house ; 


1  kUdinf]  "  i.  e.  base  bagiagp,  viiit."  SrMnoif.  This 
term  of  repfuach,  applied  both  tu  men  and  women,  bi  com- 
mon in  our  early  writer#.  \vn  etymolofry  is  doubtful:  see 
To(id*«  Jokmim*s  Diet.j  Richardwon'e  DtcL,  and  Nam*a 

Olort. 

«  diMcoHrM  and  rttLion.]  See  note,  p.  IGS. 

>  Tka*  if  i  had  had  an  idU  drtam  in.  Bleep]  The  flnt  folk) 
liav, 

'*  Tkemifl  k^  am  idle  dream  had  in  sleep" 

fbe  !»econd  folio,  liwtead  of  retftoring  "  had  "  to  its  right 
place,  oniit«  it ;  and  ao  the  modem  editori. 
«  JUsk'd]  Belli  th0  fclioa,  **  lletchcd.** 


I  heard  the  wife.*    Good  dear  sweetheart,  to 
bed. 

Merc.  Why,  I  am  going.  Why  do  you  follow  me  ? 
You  would  not  have  it  known,  I  hope :  pray,  get 

you 
Back  to  your  chamber ;  the  door's  hard  by.    For 

me. 
Let  me  alone,  I  warrant  you.  — This  it  is 
To  thresh  well ;  I  have  got  a  customer.  —  [Aside, 
Will  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Maria,  Will  you  ? 

Merc.  Yes,  I  am  going. 

Maria.  Then    remember  your  promise  you 
made  to  marry  mc. 

Merc.  I  will ;  but  it  was  your  fault  that  it  cam© 
To  this  pinch  now,  that  it  must  need  remem- 
brance ; 
For,  out  of  honesty,  I  offer'd  you 
To  marry  you  first :  why  did  you  slack  that  offer  ? 

Maria.  Alas,  I  told  you  th'  inconvenience  of  it, 
And  what  \^Tong  it  would  appear  to  the  world, 
If  I  had  married  you  in  such  post-haste 
After  his  death  !     Beside,  the  foolish  people 
Would  have  been  bold  to  have  thought  we  had 

lain* 
Together  in  his  time,  and  like  enough 
Imagini^d  we  two  had  murder'd  him. 

Merc,  I  love  her  tongue  yet.     If  I  were  a  saint, 
A  gilded  saint,  and  such  a  thing  as  this 
Should  prate  thus  wittily  and  feelingly 
Unto  my  holiness,  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  fear  shrewdly  I  should  do  something 
That  would  quite  scratch  me  out  o*  the  calendar ; 
And  if  I  stay  longer'  talking  with  her, 
Though  I  am  mad  at  what  I  have  done  already, 
Yet  I  shall  forget  myself  again ; 
I  feel  the  devil  ready  to  hold  my  stirrup.  [Aside, 
Pray,  to  bed  :  good  night. 

Maria,  ITiis  kiss,  good  night,  sweet  love. 
And  peace   go  with  thee!  —  [Exit  Mercubt.] 

Thou  hast  prov'd  thyself 
The  honestest  man  that  ever  was  entic'd 
To  that  sweet  sin,  as  people  please  to  call  it, 
Of  lying  with  another's  wife ;  and  I, 
I  think,  the  honestest  woman,  \i'ithout  blushing. 
That  ever  lay  with  another  man.     I  sent  my  hus- 
band 
Into  a  cellar,  post ;  fearing,  and  justly. 
He  should  have  known  him;  which  I  did  not 

purpose 
Till  I  had  had  my  end. 

Well,  now  this  plot  is  perfect,  let  him  brag  on't. 

[Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE    I.  —  ^  IlaU  in  the  House  of  the  Justice. 
Enter  Justice  with  a  letter,  and  Curio. 
Just,  By'r  lady,  sir,  you  liave  rid  hard,  that 
you  have. 

ft  tMe  wi/rj  i.  e.  (m  Weher  rightly  oxplaina  it)  the  /m^ 
vife.  the  mwtree^  of  the  house. 

•  lain]  The  firi.t  fiilio,  "  lyoii  •,  *'  and  ao  prubably  ttao 
author  wrote. 

1  ftaff  longer]  Sympeon,  for  the  metre,  printed,  "  «fay  hero 
Ungtr."  In  thiri  part  of  the  Rpeech  I  give' the  arrangement 
of  the  folios,  which  the  Edituix  of  1778  and  Weber  vain^ 
anempted  to  improve.  The  text,  aa  in  many  other  placet, 
appean  to  be  souwwluu  comipted. 
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THE  COXCOMB. 


[▲CI  T. 


Curio,  They  that  have  business  must  do  so,  I 

take  it. 
Jiut,  You  say  true.    When  set  you  out,  my 

friend  ? 
Curio.  About  ten  o'clock ;  and  I  have  rid  all 

night. 
Just,  By  the  mass,  you  are  tough  indeed.    I 
have  seen  tho  day 
I  would  have  rid  too  with  the  proudest  of  them, 
And  fling  dirt  in  their  faces,  and  I  have  done't 
With  this  foolish  body,*  sir,  many  a  time  : 
But  what  can  last  always  ?    'Tis  done,  'tis  done 

now,  sir : 
Age,  care,    and  office,  brings  us  to  our  foot- 
cloths,*  — 
The  more  tho  pity. 

Curio.  I  believe  that,  sir  ; 
But  will  it  please  you  to  read  the  business  ? 
Jtut,  My  friend,  I  can  read,  and  I  can  tell  you 

when. 
Curio,  Would  I  could  too,  sir  !  for  my  haste 

requires  it. 
Just,  Whence  comes  it,  do  you  say  ? 
Curio,  Sir,  from  the  city. 
J^lst,  Oh,  from  the  city  ;  'tis  a  reverent  place  — 
Curio.  An  his  justice  be  as  short  as  his  memory, 
A  dudgeon- dogger  *  will  serve  him  to  mow  down 
8in  withal :  what  clod- polo  commissioner  is  this ! 

[Aside. 
Just.  And,  by  my  faith,  govern' d  by  worthy 
members. 
Discreet  and  upright. 

Curio,  Sir,  they  arc  beholding  *  to  you  ; 
You  have  given  some  of  them  a  commendation  * 
They  were  not  worthy  of  this  twenty  years. 

Just.  Uo  to,  go  to,  you  have  a  merry  meaning ; 
I  have  found  you,  sir  ;  i'faith,  you  are  a  wag  ; 
Away,  fie  !  —  Now  I'll  read  your  letter. 

[Reaih  Utter. 
Curio.  Pray,  do,  sir.  —  What  a  misery  it  is 
To  have  an  urgent  business  wait  the  justice 
Of  such  an  old  tuff-taffata,  that  knows  not. 
Nor  can  be  brought  to  understand  more  sense 
Than  how  to  restore  suppressed  alehouses, 
And  have  his  man  compound  small  trespasses 
For  ton  groaU  !  \A&ide. 


\  ^m/«J  The  correction  of  Theobald  and  Symp^n.  Both 
Iht*  hilit*.  "  boy.*' 

t  fxH>t<\oths\  So«  nolo,  i».  98.  Hero  Welier  explains  the 
word  *•  palfreya  :  "  but  Nares  righdy  oIijm.tvc.^,  '•  Beware  of 
mipptMinp  (he  iwia^t  itself  to  be  called  fjut-rlotfi^  as  txime 
would  have  it.  [In  Middlcton'^  Atad  Worlds  my  Mii-sters] 
Bit  Uountoous  \A  said  to  *  [have]  uh^lit^tMlj  f'roiii  hid  foot- 
dotht*  an  one  might  say  *  alighted  fruni  his  saddle.'  "  Oluns 
in  V. 

«  ^  dudffcon-daij-ffer]  Gilford  explaiuR  dtids^Ron  —  wotnlen, 
and  8.iyii  that  it  liicant  that  kind  of  halt,' ''in  wliich  the 
wood  was  got^ged  out  in  cnniked  channelifi,  like  what  is  now, 
and  perhap:!  was  then,  called  nHail-crrrpinsf.^'  Note  on  Jon- 
3un'.s  fVurks^  vol.  v.  231.  Nares  was  convinced  that  it  signi- 
fied properly  a  handle  made  of  box-W(N>d  :  vide  Gtoa.^.  in  v. 
"  But,"  ways  Richardson,  '*  that  it  neither  means  wooden  nor 
root  of  box  is  plain  from  Holland  [Pli»ie,  b.  xvi.  c.  IGj.  The 
word  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  Ikix  or  any  other 
w«»od,  t»»  exprcs.<4  wmic  particular  quality,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  surh  quality  is  strength  ;  Dttt.  Dooghe.n;  A.  S. 
Duff-an^  to  be  strong  (whence  our  Douifhty  ;  which  i.'*  also 
now  UKed,  as  DudjTeon  is,  contemptuoti>ly)."  D.cL  in  v. 
Whatever  the  preri>e  meaning  of  the  word  may  have  been, 
dudiffon  was  applied  to  the  haft  i>(  a  dagger,  to  distinguish 
it  from  daggers  whose  hafts  were  of  a  costlier  kind. 

4  bfJtoUiing]  L  e.  beholden,  —  a  form  common  in  our  early 
Writers. 

•  csmmendaticn]  Both  the  folios,  "  commondatioiu." 


Ju8t.  Sir,  it  seems  here 
Your  business  is  of  deeper  «  circumstance 
Than  I  conceiv'd  it  for :  —  what  do  you  mean,  ar  ? 

Curio,  'Tis   for  mine  own  ease,^  I'll  assure 
your  worship. 

Just.  It  shall  not  be,  i'faith.  Mend.  — Here  I 
have  it. 
That  one  Antonio,  a  gentleman,  — 
I  take  it  so ;  yes,  it  is  so,  —  a  gentleman, 
Is  lately  thought  to  Iiave  been  made  away ; 
And,  by  my  faith,  upon  a  perlous  ^  ground  too. 
If  you  consider.     Well,  there's  knavery  in't ; 
I  see  that  without  spectacles. 

Curio.  Sure,  this  fellow 
Deals  in  revelation,  he's  so  hidden  : 
Go  thy  ways ;  thou  wilt  stick  a  bench,  spit  as 

formally. 
And  shew  thy  agate  ®  and  hatch'd  ^^  chain  as  well 
As  the  best  of  them.  [Aside* 

Just.  And  now  I  have  consider' d,  I  believe  it. 

Curio.  What,  sir  ? 

J  list.  That  he  was  murder'd. 

Curio.  Did  you  kno¥|MDi  ? 

Just,  No.  «r 

Curio,  Nor  how  it  is  suppos'd  ? 

Just.  No ;  nor  I  care  not  twopence,  those  are 
toys; 
And  yet  I  verily  believe  he  was  murder'd, 
As  sure  as  I  believe  thou  art  a  man. 
I  never  fail'd  in  these  things  yet :  'ware  a  man 
That's  beaten  to  these  matters ;  experience 
Is  a  certain  concealed  thing  that  fails  not. 
Pray,  let  me  ask  you  one  thing,  —  why  do  you 
come  to  me  ? 

Curio,  Because  the  letter  is  addre|^  to  yoo. 
Being  the  nearest  justice.  w 

Just.  Tlie  nearest !  is  that  all  ? 

Curio.  I  think  it  be,  sir ;  — 
I  would  be  loath  vou  should  be  the  wisest. 

[Aside, 

Just.  Well,  sir,  as  it  is,  I  will  endeavour  in  it : 
Yet,  if  it  had  come  to  me  by  name,  I  know  not, 
But  I  think  it  had  been  as  soon  despatch'd 
As  by  another,  and  with  as  round  a  wisdom, 
Ay,  and  as  happily  ;  but  that's  all  one : 
I  have  borne  this  place  tliis  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards, 
And  with  sufficient  credit,  and  they  may. 
When  they  please,  know  me  better.     To  the 
nearest !  well ! 

Curio.  Sir,  it  is  not  my  fault ;  for  had  I  known 
You  sooner 

Just.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  I  know  it. 

Curio.  I'll  be  sworn 
You  should  have  play'd,  for  any  business  now. 

[Aside. 

Just.  And  further,  they  have  specified  unto  me. 
His  wife  is  sorely  suspected  in  this  matter 
As  a  main  cause. 


•  of  deeper']  The  second    folio 
nd  the 


of  a  deeper;"    and  ao 
Bympson'and  the  Editors  of  1778. 
f  What  do  yon  meaity  sir  7 

Curio.  ^Tiitfor  mine  oicn  ease,  See]  "Tho  Justice  re- 
proaches him  for  keeping  his  hat  off,  which  Curio  wyu  Im 
does  for  hi-*  own  ens"."    Mason. 

*  perloHj]  —  MoTe  frequently  written  »flri»i«, —  w  a  fa- 
miliar Citmiption  ofperiious.  —  The  fini  folio  has  **■  perles," 
the  second  "  pearls." 


9  agate]  i.  e.  agate-ring. 

10  Kauli'd]  i.e.  gilt:  see 


note,  p.  425. 


xr.] 
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Curio,  I  think  she  be,  tir,  for  no  other  cause 
Can  be  yet  found. 

Ju8t.  And  one  Mercury,  atrayeller,  with  whom 
They  say  directly  she  is  run  away, 
And,  as  they  think,  this  way. 
Curio.  I  knew  all  this  before. 
JusL  Well,  sir,  this  Mercury  I  know,  and  his 
breeding; 
A  neighbour's  child  hard  by :  you  haTO  been 

happy,  sir, 
In  comingluthcr. 

Curio,  Then  you  know  where 
To  have  him,  sir } 

Just.  I  do,  sir ;  he  dwells  near  me. 

Curio.  I  doubt  your  worship  dwells  near  a 

knave,  then. 
Just,  I  think  so :  —  pray,  put  on  :  *  — but  'tis 
a  wonder 
To  see  how  graceless  people  arc  now  given. 
And  how  base  virtue  is  accounted  'viith  them. 
That  should  be  all  in  all,  as  says  a  wise  man. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  and  it  is  true,  that  there  have 

been  ^ 

Such  murders,  and  n   late  days,   as  'twould 

make 
Tour  very  heart  bleed  in  you ;  and  some  of  them. 
As  I  8hall  be  enabled,  I  will  tell  you. 

It  fell  out  of  late  doys 

Curio,  It  may  be  so : 
But  will  it  please  you  to  proceed  in  this  ? 
Just.  An  honest  weaver,  and  as  good  a  work- 
man 
As  e'er  shot  shuttle,  and  as  close,  — 
But  every  man  must  die,  —  this  honest  weaver, 
Being  a  ij^tle  mellow  in  Ills  ale,  — 
That  was  the  evidence,  cerbatim,  sir, 
Ood  bless  the  mark,  sprung  his  neck  just  in  this 

place : 
Well,  Jarv'is,  thou  hadst  wrongs,  and,  if  I  live. 
Some  of  the  best  shall  sweat  for't.    Then  a 
wench  — 
Curio.  But,  sir,  you  have  forgot  my  business. 
Jitst,  A  sober  pretty  maid,  about  seventeen, 
They  say,  certainly,  howsoever  'tis  shutHed, 
She  burst  herself;  and  fondly.'  if  it  bo  so, 
With  furmecy  ^  at  n  cliurching ;  but  I  think 
The  devil  had  another  a^;ent  in't ; 
Either  of  which,  if  I  can  cutch,  shall  stretch  for't. 
Curio.  This  is  a  mad  Justice,  that  will  hang 
the  devil  I  — 
But  I  would  you  would  bo  short  in  this,  [Aside. 
Before  that  other  notice  can  be  given. 

Just.  Sir,  I  will  do  discreetly  what  is  litting.  — 
What,  Antonio ! 


tierv.  [within.]  Your  worship : 
Just.  Pu 


[*ut  on  your  best  coat, 
And  let  your  fellow  Murk  go  to  the  constable, 
And  bid  him  aid  me  M-ith  all  the  speed  ho  can 
And  all  the  power ;  and  provide  pen  and  ink 
To  take  their  coulcssions,  and  my  long  sword :  * 
I  cannot  tell  what  danger  we  may  meet  with.  — 
You'll  go  with  us  r 


*  put  on]  i.  e.  put  <>n  ynur  hat. 
«  foMdIf]  L  «.  foolwhiy. 

^  fttrmettf]  —  Or  Atrmfn/jf,  — i.  e.  wheat  bulled  in  milk, 
with  bfOMninf.  PropiTly  written  *' Frumenty,  Lactia  et 
tritii  i  decoctum."    Unles'*  DiU. 

*  ton>r  meurd]  —  Or  tieo-kaiui  sword^  —  waa  the  weapon 
couijiiuoly  in  uae  befure  the  iucruductiun  of  rapiem 


Curio.  Yes ;  what  else  ? 
1  came  to  that  end,  to  accuse  both  parties. 

Jttst.  May  I  crave  what  you  are  ? 

Curio.  Faith,  sir,  one 
That  to  be  known  would  not  profit  you  more 
Than  a  near  kinsman  of  the  dead  Antonio's. 

Just.  'Tis  well.    I  am  sorry  for  my  neighbour, 
truly. 
That  he  had  no  more  grace:  'twill  kUl  hia 

mother ; 
She  is  a  good  old  woman.    Will  you  walk  in  ? 
I  will  but  put  my  cloak  on,  and  my  chain  off. 
And  a  clean  band,  and  have  my  shoes  black'd 

over. 
And  shift  my  jerkin,  and  we'll  to  our  business ; 
And  you  shall  see  how  I  can  boult  the >e  matters. 

Curio.  As  soon  as't  please  you,  sir.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  The  Country. 
Enter  Yalekio  (md  Kicahdo. 
Val.  I'his  is  the  place ;  here  did  I  leave  the 
maid 
Alone  last  night,  drying  her  tender  eyes, 
Uncertain  what  to  do,  and  yet  desirous 
To  have  me  gone. 

Ric.  How  rude  are  all  we  men. 
That  take  the  name  of  civil  to  ourselves  I 
If  she  had  set  her  foot  upon  an  earth 
Where  people  live  that  we  call  barbarous. 
Though  they  had  had  no  house  to  bring  her  to, 
They  would  have  spoil' d  the  glory  that  the  spring" 
IIos  deck'd  the  trees  in,  and  with  willing  hande 
Have  torn  their  branches  down,  and  every  man 
Would  have  become  a  builder  for  her  sake.  — 
\Vliat  time  left  you  her  here  ?  * 

VaJ.  I  left  her  when^  the  sun  had  so  much  to 
set 
As  he  is  now  got  from  his  place  of  rise. 

Ric.  So  near  the  night,  she.  could  not  wander 
far.— 
Fair  Viola ! 

Val,  It  is  in  vain  to  call ;  she  sought  a  house, 
Without  all  question. 

Ric.  Peace.  —  Fair  Viola  ! 
Fair  Viola !  —  Who  would  ^  have  left  her  here. 
On  such  a  groimd :     If  you  had  meant  to  lose 

her. 
You  mi*;ht  have  found  there  were  no  echoes  ' 

here 
To  take  her  name,'  and  carry  it  about, 

6  kere\  Both  the  folios,  «*  there." 

A  /  left  her  irArn,  Acc]  Sytn|>son,  having  made  one  ol 
his  iinauUiurlfed  insertiuns,  gave  the  iuHowing  si ifl*  arrange- 
ment: 

"  Val.  I  left  her,  when 

The  Klin  had  hu  much  to  hU  net,  as  he 

Is  now  pot  from  \m  place  of  ritw. 

Ric.  Ho  near 
The  iiiglif,  she  could  not  wander  far.  —  Fair  Viola ! " 
And  so  the  E^iitur^  of  1778. 

'  ttould\  lUith  (he  foliLM,  "chould  ;"  and  ao  the  Editon 
of  1778. 

H  echoes]  So  the  wcoiid  folio.    The  ArRt  baa  "  inches.'* 

9    If  fou  had  mratU  to  lose  ker. 

You  might  hare  found  there  were  He  §ckees  here 
To  take  her  name.]  "  t^jmipMUi  readf, 

If  you  had  meant  to  /mc  Jker, 

Tou  misfht  hapr  found  where  there  no  eckon  wera 
To  take  her  name  { 
but  surely  the  old  text  ronveya  the  aame  eenae."    Ed.  1778b 
"  Both  fefympeon  and  the  laat  Editon  entinly  miatdM  tlie 
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"When  her  true  lover  came  to  mourn  for  her, 
Till  all  the  neighbouring  valleys  and  the  hills 
Hcsounded  Viola ;  and  such  a  place 
You  should  have  chose.    You  pity  us 
Berauitc  the  dew  a  little  wets  our  feet 
(Unworthy  for  to  seek  her  in  the  wet !  ) ; 
And  what  bocomes  of  her  ?  where  wander*d  she. 
With  two  fthowers  raining  on  her,  from  her  eyes 
Continually,  abundantly,  from  which 
There's  neither  tree  nor  house  to  shelter  her  ?  — 
Will  you  go  with  me  to  travel  ? 

Val.  Whither? 

JRic.  Over  all  the  world. 

Val.  No,  by  my  faith;  I'll  make  a  shorter 
journey 
When  1  do  travel. 

Ric,  But  there  is  no  hope 
To  gain  my  end  in  any  shorter  way. 

Val.  Why,  what's  your  end  ? 

Ric,  It  is,  to  search  the  earth, 
Till  wc  liave  found  two  in  the  shapes  of  men 
As  wicked  as  ourselves. 

Val.  'Twcre  not  so  hard 
To  lind  out  those. 

Ric.  Why,  if  we  find  them  out, 
j      It  were  the  better ;  for  what  brave  villainy 
(      Might  wc  four  do  !  We  would  not  keep  together } 
•      For  every  one  has  treachery  enough 

For  twenty  countries  :  one  should  trouble  Asia ; 

Another  should  sow  strife  in  Africa ; 

But  you  should  play  the  knave  at  home  in 

Europe ; 
And,  for  America,  let  mc  alone. 

Val.  Sir,  I  am  honester 
Than  you  know  how  to  be,  and  can  no  more 
Be  wrong'd  but  I  shall  find  myself  a  right. 

Ric.  It'  you  had  any  spark  of  honesty, 
You  would  not  think' that  honester  than  I 
Were    a  praise  high  *   enough  to  serve  your 

turn: 
If  men  were  commonly  so  bad  as  I, 
Thieves  would  be  put  in  calendars  for  saints. 
And  bones  of  murderers  would  work  miracles. 
I  am  a  kind  of  knave,  of  knave  so  much 
There  is  betwixt  me  and  the  vilest  else ; 
But  the  next  place  of  all  to  mine  is  yours. 

Enter  Nan,  ^Iadge,  and  Viola,  with  milk-pails. 
Val,  That  last  is  she  3  'tis  she. 
Ric.  Let  us  away ; 
We  shall  infect  her :  let  her  have  the  wind. 
And  we  will  kneel  dovni  herd.  [Kneels. 

Vii)h.  Wenches,  away ! 
For  here  are  men. 

Val.  Fair  maid,  I  pray  you,  stay. 

[  Takes  hold  of  Viola. 
Viola,  Alas  !  again  ? 
Ric.  Why  do  you  lay  hold  on  her  ? 
I  pray  heartily,  let  her  go. 

Val.  With  idl  my  heart ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
hurt  her. 

nraaning  ofthia  patnage,  which  ia  this If  you  meant  to 

KNW  her,  yuu  should  have  chosen  a  place  where  there  were 
echoe«,  that  would  have  resounded  her  name  when  her  true 
lover  should  come  lo  seek  her :  but  you  mijiht  ha\-e  ftmnd 
that  there  were  no  echuea  here,  and  therefore  ahoald  not 
have  quitted  her  in  such  a  place ;  you  should  have  clKwen 
t  iput  in  which  all  the  nelKlibouring  nilla  and  valliea  should 
liave  rewmnded,  Viola.»»  Mason. 
1  high]  Omitted  by  Weber  I 


Rie.  But  stand  away,  then ;  for  the  piaiwt 
bodies 
Will  soonest  take  infection ;  stand  away. 
But  for  infecting  her  myself^  by  Heaven, 
I  would  come  there,  and  beat  thee  further  oflL 

Viola.  I  know  that  voice  and  face. 

Val.  You  are  finely  mad. 
God  b'w'ye,*  sir :  now  you  are  here  together, 
I'll  leave  you  so ;  God  send  you  good  luck  boUi  I 
When  you  arc  soberer,  you'll  give  mo  thanks. 

[EsiL 

Madge.  Wilt  thou  go  milk  }  come. 

Nan,  Why  dost  not  come  ? 

Madge.  She  nods,  she's  asleep. 

Nan.  What,  wert  up  so  early  r 

Madge.  I  think  yon  man's  mad  to  kneel 
there.  —  Nay,  come,  come  away.  —  'Uds  body. 
Nan,  help  1  she  looks  black  i'  the  foce ;  she's  in. 
a  swound.'  [\ioul  fainia. 

Nan,  An  you  be  a  man,  come  hither,  and  help 
a  woman  ! 

Ric,  Come  hither  !  ^  you  are  a  fool. 

Nan,  And  you  a  kn^p  and   a  beaat,  that 
you  arc.  ^^ 

Ric,  Come  hither !  'twas  my  being  now  so  near 
That  made  her  swoon ;   and  you  aze  wicked 

people,  ,— 

Or  you  would  do  s6  too ;  my  venom  eyes 
Strike  innoccncy  dead  at  such  a  distance. 

[Risest  and  kneels  down  farther  off* 
Here  I  will  kneel,  for  this  is  out  of  distance. 

Ncm,  Thou'rt  a  prating  ass  ;  there's  no  g^ood- 
ncss  in  thee, 
I  warrant.  —  How  dost  thou }     [Vioul  reooven* 

Violu.  Why,  well.  ^ 

Madge.  Art  thou  able  to  go  ? 

Viola,  No ;  pray,  go  you  and  milk :  if  I  be  able 
To  come,  I'll  follow  you  ;  if  not,  I'll  sit  here 
Till  you  come  back.  ' 

Nan.  I  am  loath  to  leave  thee  here  with  yon 
wild  fool. 

Viola,  I  know  him  well ;  I  warrant  thee,  he 
will  not  hurt  me. 

Madge,  Come,  then.  Nan.         [Exit  with  Nah. 

Ric,  How  do  you  ?    Be  not  fearful,  for  I  hold 
My  hands  before  my  mouth  and  speak,  and  so 
My  breath  can  never  blast  you. 

Viola.  'Twas  enough 
To  use  mc  ill,  though  you  had  never  sought  me 
To  mock  mo  too.     Why  kneel  you  so  far  off  ? 
Were  not  that  gesture  better  us'd  in  prayer  ? 
Had  I  dealt  so  with  you,  I  should  not  sleep. 
Till  God  and  you  had  both  forgiven  me. 

Ric,  I  do  not  mock ;  nor  Uvea  there  such  a 
villain 
That  can  do  any  thing  contemptible 
To  you  :  but  I  do  kneel,  because  it  is 
An  action  very  fit  and  reverent. 
In  prcseivcc  of  so  pure  a  creature, 
And  so  far  off*,  as  fearful  to  offend 
One  too  much  wrong'd  already. 

Viola.  You  confess  you  did  the  fault,  yet  scorn 
to  come 


3  OodVte^ye]  The  first  folio,  «*/«d»»y;"   the 
"  goodliwy." 

3  gtcound]  So  both  the  folios  here.    Altered  by  the  £d- 
itors  of  1778  and  Wi-licr  to  »*  swoon :  "  see  note,  p.  SOOt 

4  kither\  Both  the  fitlios,  "  thither ;»   and   so   Wetor. 
But  see  Kicardo's  next  speech. 
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So  far  as  hither,  to  aak  pardon  for't ; 
Which  I  could  willingly  afford  to  come 
To  you  to  grant.     GcMd  Bir,i  if  you  have 
A  better  love,  may  you  be  blest  together  ! 
She  shall  not  wish  you  better  than  I  will. 
I  but  offend  you.  There  are  all  the  jewels 

[  Throw*  doicn  a  casket. 
I  stole ;  and  all  the  love  I  ever  had 
I  leave  behind  with  you ;  I'll  carry  none 
To  give  another.     May  the  next  maid  you  try 
Love  you  no  worse,  nor  be  no  worao  than  I ! 

Ric,  Do  not  *  leave  me  yet,  for  all  my  fault : 
Search  out  the  next  things  to  impossible, 
And  put  me  on  them ;  when  they  are  effected, 
I  may  with  better  modesty  receive 
Forgiveness  from  you. 

Viola,  I  will  set  no  penance. 
To  gain  the  great  forgiveness  you  desire, 
But  to  come  hither,  and  take  me  and  it ; 
Or  else  I'll  come  and  beg,  so  you  will  grant 
That  you  will  be  content  to  be  forgiven. 

hie.  Nay,  I  will  come,  since  you  will  liave  it  so, 
[i?Miy,  cornea  to. her ^  and  knwla. 
And,  since  you  please  to  pardon  me,  I  hope 
Free  from  infection.     Here  I  am  by  you, 
A  carcle&s  man,  a  breaker  of  my  faith, 
A  loathsome  drunkard,  and,  in  that  wild  fury, 
A  hunter  after  whores  :  I  do  beseech  you 
To  pardon  all  these  faults,  and  take  me  up 
An  honest,  sober,  and  a  fidthful  man  ! 

Viola,  [raising  him.]  For  God's  sake,  urge  your 
faults  no  more,  but  mend  ! 
All  the  forgiveness  I  can  make  you,  is, 
To  love  you  ;  which  I  will  do,  and  desire 
Nothing  but  love  again  ;  which  if  I  have  not, 
Yet  I  will  love  you  still. 

Ric,  Oh,  women,  that  some  one  of  you  will 
take 
An  everlasting  pen  into  your  hands. 
And  grave  in  paper  (which  the  writ  shall  make 
More  lasting  than  the  marble  monuments) 
Your  matchless  virtues  to  posterities, 
"Which  the  defective  race  of  envious  man 
Strive  '  to  conceal ! 

Viola.    Methinks,  I  would  not  now,  for  any 
thing. 
But  you  had  miss'd  me  :  I  have  made  a  story 
Will  serve  to  waste  many  a  winter's  tire, 
WTien  we  are  old  ;  I'U  tell  my  daughters  then 
The  miseries  their  mother  had  in  love. 
And  say, "  My  girls,  be  wiser ;  "  yet  I  would  not 
Have  had  more  wit   myself.    Take   up   those 

jewels. 
For  I  think  I  hear  my  fellows  coming. 

Re-enter  Xan  and  ^^Iadoe  with  milk-pails. 
Madge.  How  dost  thou  now  ? 
Viola,  Why,  very  well,  I  thank  you. 
Tis  late ;  shall  I  haste  home  } 
Nati.  Ay,  prithee ;  we  shall  be  shent  *  soundly. 
Madge,  Why  does  that  railing  man  go  with  us  ? 
yiola,  I  prithee,  speak  well  of  him :  on  my 
word. 
He's  an  honest  man. 

1  Oo9d  nr]  Bympmm  printed  "  Bat,  good  nr." 
s  Z>»  HOC]  BrmiMm  printed,  "  O !  i^  mc** 
s  Strw]  AbMid  ^  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Webw  fo 
*  Btrivee.*' 
«  BktHt]  L  e.  WfnmAt  loolded. 
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Nan.  There  was  never  any  so  on's  complexion. 
A  gentleman  !  Pd  be  ashamed  to  have  such  a 
foul  mouth.*  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  — ^  Room   in  the  House  of  Mee- 
cury's  Mother. 

Enter  Mother,  Alrxandeb,  Andrugio,  and 
Rowland. 

Mother,  How  now,  Alexander  ?  what  gentle- 
man is  this  ? 
Afex.  Indeed,  forsooth,  I  know  not : 
I  found  him  at  the  market,  full  of  woe, 
Cryinjr  a  lost  daughter,  and  telling  all 
Her  tokens  to  the  people  ;  and,  wot  you  what  ?• 
By  all  subscription  '  in  the  world,  it  should  bo 
Our  new  maid  Melvia  (one  would  little  think  it) ; 
Therefore  I  was  told  to  tell  him  of  her,  mistress. 
Mother.  Melvia  !  it  cannot  be,  fool :  alas,  yoti 
know 
She  is  a  poor  wench,  and  I  took  her  in 
Upon  more  charity. 

Andr.  So  seem'd  my  daughter  when  she  went 
away. 
As  she  had  made  herselfl 

Mother.  What  stature  was  your  child  o{,  sir  ? 

Andr.  Not  high,  and  of  a  brown  complexion, 

Her  hair  auburn,  a  round  £eice,  which  some 

friends. 
That  flatter'd  me,  would  say  'twould  be  a  good 
one. 
Alex.  This  is  still  Melvia,  mistress ;  that's  the 

truth  on't. 
Mother.  It  may  be  so,  I'll  promise  you. 
Alex.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  the  flower  of  our 

tO\^Tl  ! 

For  a  hand  and  a  foot  I  shall  never  see  thy  fellow. 
Mothrr.  But  had  nhe  not  such  toys  as  brace- 
lets, rinjjjs,  and  jewels  ? 
Andr.  She  was  something  bold,  indeed,  to  take 
such  things 
That  ni'sht  she  left  me. 

Mother.  ITien  belike  she  run  away  ? 
Andr.  Though  she  be  one  I  love,  I  dare  not 
lie; 
She  did  indeed. 

Mother.  What  think  you  of  this  jewel  ? 
Andr.  Yes,  this  was  one  of  them,  and  this 
was  mine : 
You  have  made  me  a  new  man ;  I  thank  yoti 
for  it. 
Mother.  Nay,  an  she  be  given  to  filching,  there 
is  your  jewel ; 
I  am  clear  on't.    But,  by  your  leave,  sir,  yoti 
Shall  answer  me  for  what  is  lost  since  she 


6  guch  a  foul  nMniAl  "  The  milk-ma  id*  nndentood  liter- 
ally, what  Antunio  [Ricardoj  had  said  figuratiTely,  of  hii 
breath  b<>inK  infectloiifi."  Wibkr.  No,  na  Nan  alludes 
to  Rirardo*«  having  called  her  a  fno\ :  «ee  p.  480. 

«  vol  you  vhat]  The  aecond  folio  baa,  "  wket  ftu  wotl^ 
and  M»  tlH*  modern  editor*. 

7  Mubfcription'l  "  If  Alexander  waa  an  afTectw  of  hard 
wordi),  I  should  be  inclined  to  let  this  stand  ;  but  as  he  seems 
throughout  a  sensible,  good-natured  fellow,  I  would  chooe* 
lo  read  dfstrntiou.**  BrMnoif,  —  who  accordingly  gaye 
the  latter  rendinc.  **  Alexander  is  evidently  intended  Ibr 
a  meddling,  pragmatical  coxcomb,  and  the  blunder  has  beea 
restored  for  that  reason."  Wbbkb,  —  who  was  right  in  ra- 
atoring  the  old  reading,  but  altogetber  wrong  in  auppoaiof 
it  to  be  a  "  blunder  "  on  tbe  part  of  Alanndac 
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Came  hither :  I  can  tell  you,  there  Re  things 
Scattering  in  every  place  about  the  house. 

Aiex*  As  I  am  virtuous,  I  have  the  lying' st 
Old  gentlewoman  to  my  mistress,  and  the  most 

malicious ! 
The  devil  a  good  word  will  she  give  a  servant ; 
That's  her  old  rule :   and,  God  be  thanked, 

they'll 
Give  her  as  few ;  there  is  perfect  love  on  both 

sides. 
It  yearns  *  my  heart  to  hear  the  wench  miscon- 
strued ; 
A  careful  soul  she  is,  I'll  be  sworn  for  her  ; 
And  when  she's  gone,  let  them  say  what  they 

wUl, 
They  may  cast  their  caps  at  such  another.  [Aside. 
Andr,  What  you  have  lost  by  her,  with  all  my 
heart 
m  see  you  double  paid  for ;  you  have  sav'd, 
With  your  kind  pity,  two  that  must  not  live, 
Unless  it  be  to  thank  you.     Take  this  jewel  j 
This  strikes  off  none  of  her  offences,  mistress.* 
Would  1  might  see  her  ! 

Mother.  Alexander,  run, 
And  bid  her  make  haste  home;  she's  at  the 

milking-close : 
But  tell  her  not  by  any  means  who's  here  j 
I  know  she'll  be  too  fearful. 

Alex.  Well,  we'll  have 
A  posset  yet  at  parting,  that's  my  comfort ; 
And  one  round,  or  ^  else  I'll  lose  my  will.  [JEIr*V. 
Andr,    You   shall    find   Silvio,    Ubcrto,   and 
Pedro. 
Inquiring  for  the  wench  at  the  next  town  : 
Tell  them  she  is  found,  and  where  I  am, 
And,  with  the  favour  of  this  gentlewoman. 
Desire  them  to  come  hither.  | 

Mother.  I  pray,  do ;  they  shall  be  all  welcome.  ' 

[Exit  KOWLAND.  ' 

Efvter  Justice,  Cu&io,  and  Ma&k. 

Jtut.  By  your  leave,  forsooth. — You  shall 
see  mo  find  the  parties  by  a  sleight. 

Mother.  Who's  that?  Master  Justice!  how 
do  you,  sir  r  | 

Just.  Why,  very  well,  and  busy.     Where's  j 
your  son  ? 

Mother.  He's  within,  sir. 

Just.  Hum ;  and  how  does  the  young  woman 
my  cousin,  that  came  down  with  him  r 

Mother.  She's  above,  as  a  woman  in  her  case 
may  be. 

Juat.  You  have  confessed  it?  —  Then,  sirrah, 
call  in  the  officers.  [Exit  Mark.]  —  She's  no 
cousin  of  mine ;  a  mere  trick  to  discover  all. 

Mother.  To  discover  !  what  ? 

Just,  You  shall  know  that  anon :  1  think  I 
have  overreached  you. 

Re-enter  Mabk  with  Officers. 
Oh,  welcome  !  enter  the  house,  and  by  vir- 

1  ytanu]  i.  e.  grievea,  vexes. 

«  Thu  Mtrikta  off  nont  of  her  offeneeSf  mistretit]  "  Symp- 
■on,  toully  luistaking  Andni£io*t»  meaning,  Kayt»,  *  Wliy, 
then,  he  paid  hii  Jewel  for  nuUiing ;'  and  readtf,,— 
*  Tku  strikes  off  one  nfher  offhiMs^  mistress.' 
It  did  not  occur  to  him.  that  the  Jewel  was  ineant  as  a  gift, 
BOt  as  a  paymenL"    £d.  1778. 

s  round,  or]  Sympson  printed,  for  the  metre,  **  rou»d  too, 
•r,-  **  and  so  tlie  Editors  of  177& 


tuc  of  my  warrant,  which  you  have  there,  seixe 
upon  the  bodily  persons  of  those  whose  namet 
are  there  written,  to  wit,  one  Mercury,  and  the 
wife  of  one  Antonio. 

Mother.  For  what  ? 

Just.  Away,  I  say  I  —  [Exeunt  Officers.]  Thii 
gentleman  shall  certify  you  for  what. 

Mother,  He  can  accuse  my  son  of  nothing ;  he 
came  from  travel  but  within  these  two  days. 

Just.  There  hangs  a  tale. 

Mother.  I  should  be  sorry  this  should  fall  out 
at  any  time,  but  especially  now.  —  Sir,  will  you 
favour  me  so  much  as  to  let  me  know  of  what 
you  accuse  him  ? 

Curio.  Upon  suspicion  of  murder. 

Mother.  Murder  !  I  defy  thee  ! 

Curio.  I  pray  God,  he  may  prove  himself  in- 
nocent ! 

Just.  Fie,  say  not  so  !  you  shew  yourself  to 
be  no  good  commonwealth's  man ;  for  the  more 
are  hanged,  the  better  'tis  for  the  commonwealth. 

Mother.  By  this  rule  you  were  best  liang  your- 
self, t 

Just.  I  forgive  your  honest  mirth  ever. 

Re-enter  Officers,*  unth  Mekcubt  ar«f  Ma&ia. 

Oh,  welcome,  welcome  !  —  Mark,  your  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  to  take  their  examinations. 

Merc.  Why  do  you  pull  me  so  ?  I'll  go  alone. 

Just.  Let  them  stand,  let  them  stand  quietly, 
whilst  they  are  examined. 

Maria.  What  will  you  examine  us  of  ? 

Just.  Of  Antonio's  murder. 

Merc.  WTiy,  he  was  my  friend. 

Maria.  He  was  my  husband. 

Just.  The  more  shame  for  you  both !  —  Mark, 
your  pen  and  ink. 

Mother.  I*ray  God,  all  be  well !  I  never  knew 
any  of  these  travellers  come  to  good.  [Aside.]  — 
I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  favourable  to  my  son  ! 

[Kneels. 

Just,  Gentlewoman,  hold  you  content:  I 
would  it  were  come  to  that ! 

Merc.  For  God's  sake,  mother,  why  kneel  you 
to  such  a  pig-bribed  fellow  ?  he  has  surfeited  of 
geese,  and  they  have  put  him  into  a  fit  of  jus- 
tice :  let  him  do  his  worst. 

Just.  Is  your  paper  ready  ? 

Mark.  I  am  ready,  sir. 

Enter  Antonio,  disguised  as  a  post;  he  standt 
apart. 

Just.  Accuse  them,  sir ;  I  command  thee  to 
lay  down  accusations  against  these  persons,  in 
behalf  of  the  state  :  and  first  look  upon  the  par- 
ties to  be  accused,  and  deliver  your  name. 

Curio.  My  name  is  Curio  :  my  murder'd  kins- 
man. 
If  he  were  living  now,  I  should  not  know  him, 
It  is  so  long  since  we  saw  one  another. 

Ant.  My  cousin  Curio  !  [Aside, 

Curio.  But  thus  much  (from  the  mouths  of 
his  servants  and  others,  whose  examinations  I 
have  in  writing  about  me)  I  can  accuse  them  oL 
This  Mercury,  the  last  night  but  this  last,  lay  in 

4  Re-enter  Officers]  Both  the  folios,  by  an  evident  mis- 
takp,  make  Mnrk  re-enter  with  rhe  Officers  (though  a  little 
above  they  have  only  **  Exit  Officer; "  and  so  the  inodvni 
editon. 


i\-C\-v\ 


f^fw 


Antonio's  house ;  and  in  the  night  he  rose,  rais- 
ing Antonio,  where  privately  they  were  in  talk 
an  hour»  to  what  end  I  know  not ;  hut,  of  like- 
lihood, finding  Antonio's  house  not  a  fit  place 
to  murder  him  in,  he  suffered  him  to  go  to  bed 
again ;  but  in  the  morning  early  he  trained  him, 
I  think,  forth  ;  after  which  time  he  never  saw 
his  home.  His  clothes  were  found  near  the 
^lace  where  Mercury  was ;  and  the  people  at 
first  denied  they  saw  him ;  but  at  last  they  ^ 
made  a  firivolous  tale,  that  there  ho  shifted  him- 
self into  a  footman's  habit :  but,  in  short,  the 
next  hour  this  woman  went  to  Mercury,  and  in 
her  coach  they  posted  hither.  True  accusations 
I  have  no  more,  and  I  will  make  none. 

Just.  Xo  more  !  wo  need  no  more.  —  Sirrah, 
be  drawing  their  mittimus,  before  wo  hoar  their 
answer.  —  What  say  you,  sir  ?  are  you  guilty 
of  this  murder  ? 

Merc.  No,  sir. 

Jitst  Whether  you  are  or  no,  confess  ;  it  will 
be  the  •  better  for  you. 

Merc.  If  I  were  guilty,  your  rhetoric  could 
not  fetch  it  forth  :  but  though  I  am  innocent,  I 
confess  that,  if  I  were  a  stander-by,  these  cir- 
cumstances urged,which  are  true,  would  make  mo 
doubtless  believe  the  accused  parties  to  be  guilty. 

JttsL  Write  do^^-n,  that  he  being  a  stander-by 
(for  so  you  see  he  is)  doth  doubtlessly  believe 
the  accused  parties,  which  is  himself^  to  be  guilty. 

Merc.  I  say  no  such  thing. 

Just.  Write  it  down,  I  say  !  we'll  try  that. 

Merc.  I  care  not  what  you  write.  — 
Pray  God  you  did  not  kill  him  for  my  love  ! 

Though  I  am  free  from  this,  we  both  deserve 

[Aiide  to  Ma&ia. 

Maria.  Govern  your  tongue,  I  pray  you ;  all 
is  well : 
My  husband  lives,  I  know  it,  and  I  see  him. 

JuMt.  They  whisper :  —  sever  them  quickly,  I 
say,  officers  !  why  do  you  let  them  prompt  one 
another  ?  —  Gentlewoman,  what  say  you  to 
this  ?  arc  not  you  guilty  ? 

Maria.  No,  as  I  hope  for  mercy. 

JmU  But  arc  not  those  circumstances  true, 
that  this  gentleman  hath  so  shortly  and  methodi- 
cally delivered  ? 

Maria.  They  are  ;  and  what  you  do  with  me 
I  care  not, 
Since  he  is  dead  in  whom  was  all  my  care. 
You  knew  him  not. 

Just.  No ;  and  't  been  better  for  you  too,  an 
you  had  never  known  him. 

Maria.  Why,  then,  you  did  not  know   the 
world's  chief  joy  : 
His  face  so  manly  as  it  had  been  made 
To  fright  the  world  ;  yet  he  so  sweetly-temper'd. 
That  he  would  make  himself  a  natural  fool, 
To  do  a  noble  kindness  for  a  friend  : 
He  was  a  man  whose  name  I'll  not  out-live 
Longer  than  Heaven,  whose  will  must  bo  obey'd, 
Will  have  me  do. 

Ant.  And  I  will  quit'  thy  kindness.      [Aside. 

Just.  Before  me,  she  has  made  the  tears  stand 
in  mine  eyes ;  but  I  must  be  austere.  [Aside,]  — 
Gentlewoman,  you  must  confess  this  murder. 

1  tkn]  Both  the  folkM  "  be." 
«  the)  Omiued  hy  Wober. 
•  fwtj  i.  e.  requite. 


I  Maria.  I  cannot,  sir ;  I  did  it  not :  but  I  de- 
sire  to  see  those  examinations  which  this  gentle- 
I  man  acknowledges  to  have  about  him  ;  for  but 
I  late  last  night  I  received  letters  from  the  city, 
I  yet  I  heard  of  no  confession  then. 
I  Just.  You  shall  see  them  time  enough,  I  war- 
I  rant  you.  But  letters  you  say  you  had  ;  where 
are  those  letters  ? 

Maria.  Sir,  they  are  gone. 

Just.  Gone  !  whither  are  they  gone }  how 
have  you  disposed  of  'cm  } 

Mariar  Why,  sir,  they  are  for  women's  mat- 
ters, and  so  I  use  'em. 

Just.  Who  writ  'em  ? 

Maria.  A  man  of  mine. 

Just.  Who  brought  'em  ? 

Maria.  A  post. 

Just.  A  post!  there  was  some  great  haste 
sure ;  aha  !     Where  is  that  post  ? 

Maria.  Sir,  there  he  stands. 

Jttst.  Does  he  so  ?  —  Bring  hither  that  post : 
I  am  afraid  that  post  will  prove  a  knave. — 
Come  hither,  post:  what,  what  can  you  say 
concerning  the  murder  of  Antonio  ? 

AtU.  What's  that  to  you  ? 

Just.  Oh,  post,  you  have  no  answer  ready, 
have  you  >    I'll  have  one  from  you. 

Ant.  You  shall  have  no  more  from  me  than 
you  have.  You  examine  an  honest  gentleman 
and  gentlewoman  here :  'tis  pity  such  fools  as. 
you  should  be  i'  the  commission. 

Just.  Say  you  so,   post? — Take  away  that 
post ;  whip  him,  and  bring  him  again  quickly. — 
I  I'll  hamper  you,  post. 

Merc.  'Tis   Antonio  ;    I  know  him   now  88 
well  — 
What  an  irregular  fool  is  this  !  [Aside. 

Ant.  Whip  mc  !  hold  off. 

Maria.  Oh,  good  sir,  whip  him !  by  his  mur- 
muring 
He  should  know  something  of  my  husband's 

death, 
That  may  (luit  me  :  for  God's  sake,  fetch  it  out ! 

Just.  Whip  him,  I  say  ! 

[Antonio  throu>s  off  Jus  disguise. 

Ant.  Who  is't  dares  *  whip  me  now  ? 

Maria.  Oh,  my  lov'd  husband  ! 

Merc.  My  most  worthy  friend  ! 
Where  have  you  been  so  long  r 

Ant.  I  cannot  speak  for  joy. 

Just.  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  and  shall 
not  law,  then,  have  her  course  ^ 

Andr.  It  shall  have  no  other  course  than  it 
has  I  think. 

Just.  It  shall  have  other  course  before  I 
go,  or  I'll  beat  my  brains  :  and  I  say,  it  was  not 
honestly  done  of  him  to  discover  himself  before 
the  parties  accused  were  executed,  that  law 
might  have  had  her  course,  for  then  the  king- 
dom flourishes. 

Ant.  But  such  a  wife  as  thou  had  never  any 
man ; 
And  such  a  friend  as  he,  believe  mo,  wife, 
Shall  never  bo :  ah,  good  wife,^  love  my  friend ! 
Friend,  love  my  wife  :  hark,  friend. 

4  w*f  dartt]  Weber  chose  to  print  **  w't  that  tfar««.*> 

k  be :  oA,  ffpod  wtfe]  U  probably  the  readiag  intendad  bf 

the  Anst  folio,  which  haa<*Ae  a  good  wtfe."    Tliei ' 

haa  *'  be  good  w^fe ; "  and  ao  the 
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THE  COXCOMB. 


[▲or  T. 


J%iaU  Mark,  if  wo  can  have  nothing  to  do,  you 
■hall  swear  the  peace  of  somebody. 

Mark.  Tea,  sir. 

Ant,  By  my  troth,  I  am  sorry  my  wife  is  so 
obstinate : 
Sooth,  if  I  could  yet  do  thee  any  good, 
I  woiUd,  fiEiith,^  I  would. 

Merc,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  have  lost  that  pas- 
sion. 

AfA.  Cousin  Curio,  you  and  I  must  be  better 
acq\iainted. 

Cwrio,  It  is  my  wish,  sir.  # 

Ant.  I  should  not  have  known  you  neither, 
'tis  so  long  since  we  saw  [one  another'];  we 
were  but  children  then :  but  you  have  shewed 
yourself  an  honest  man  to  me. 

Cwrio,  I  would  be  ever  so. 

Enter  Ricaboo  and  Viola. 

Mothtr,  Look  you,  who's  there  ! 

Andr.   Say  nothing  to  mo ;  for  thy  peace  is 
made. 

Ric.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 
But  that  you  are  her  father ;  you  can  both 
Not  only  pardon  when  you  have  a  wrong. 
But  love  where  you  have  most  injury.^ 


Just,  I  think  I  shall  hear  of  no  hanging  thil 
year. 
There's  a  tinker  and  a  whore  yet,  the  crier  said, 
that  robbed  her,  and  are  in  prison ;  I  hope  they 
shall  be  hanged. 

Andr.  No,  truly,  sir,  they  have  broke  prison. 

Ju8t,  'Tis  no  matter ;  then  the  jailor  shall  be 
hanged. 

Andr,  You  are  deceived  in  that  too,  sir; 
'twas  known  to  be  against  his  will,  and  he  hath 
got  his  pardon,  —  I  think,  for  nothing ;  but  if 
it  doth  cost  him  any  thing,  I'll  pay  it. 

Jtut.  Mark,  up  with  your  papers ;  away  ! 

Merc*  Oh,  you  shall  stay  dinner :  I  have  a 
couple  of  brawling  neighbours,  that,  I'll  assure 
you,  will  not  agree,  and  you  shall  have  the  hear- 
ing of  their  matter. 

Jtist.  With  all  my  heart. 

Merc,  Go,  gentlemen,  go  in. 

Etc.  Oh,  Viola,  that  no  succeeding  age 
Might  lose  the  memory  of  what  thou  wort ! 
But  such  an  oversway^d  sex  is  yours. 
That  all  the  virtuous  actions  you  can  do 
Arc  but  as  men  will  call  them :  and  I  swear, 
'Tis  my  belief,  that  women  want  but  wajrs 
To  praise  their  deeds,  but  men  what  deeds  to 
praise.  [Exeunt, 


EPILOGUE.* 


Tis  ended ;  but  my  hopes  and  fears  begin : 
Nor  can  it  be  imputed  as  a  sin 
In  me  to  wish  it  favour.    If  this  night 


1  faitk]  Altered  by  the  modem  editors  to  "  V  faith.** 
s  oneoMoUur]  Compare  the  last  line  ofCurio'iifirBt  speech, 
pi  489.    The  modem  editors  print,  **each  other,"  without 
giving  the  reader  any  notice  that  the  worde  are  wanting  in 

•  wtoH  nmcry]  I^®  modem  editors  print,  "  received  most 
".'  The  author  protwbly  wrote  **  fliMt  an  in/iiry." 


To  the  judicious  it  hath  given  delight, 

I  have  my  ends  :  and  may  such,  for  their  grace 

Vouchsafd  to  this,  find  theirs  in  every  place  ! 


*  Merc]  I  suspect  that  this  speech  at  least,  if  not  the  next 
but  oiie  also,  belongs  to  ^e  Mother. 

&  I^iloffne]  I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error 
in  my  note,  p.  453,  where  I  have  stated  that  the  Prologue 
spoken  at  a  revival  of  this  comedy  is  found  only  in  th» 
second  folio.  Ikith  that  Prologue  and  the  above  Epilogue 
are  given  in  the  first  folio,  at  the  end  of  the  {day. 
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THE  CAPTAIN. 

Tke  Ca^Ume. 
In  tbe  folkw,  1647, 1679. 


Oldts  •tatw  that  7^  Captain,  was  **  acted  at  Court  20  May  1613  by  the  Kings  Comp.  under  Jno  Ilemmingi  ^.**    MS. 
Note  in  I^nrbaine*!!  Aerownt  of  En^  Dram.  Poetf^  p.  207 :  but  that  it  had  been  previou-tly  performed  elsewhere,  ii  evident  • 
firom  the  Pr(il<i|iue,  which  appean  to  be  tbe  uriKinal  one,  and  which  mention*  the  "  twelve-pence  "  paid  for  admiaaion  to 
the  theatre  on  that  uccanion. 

Ah  the  lUime  Pmlopio  Hpeaks  of  one  author  only,  and  aa  Gardiner  and  Hills  in  their  commendatory  ver«ee  amign  the 
play  to  Fletcher,  Weber  decides  (and  perhaps  riglitly)  that  Beaumont  had  no  share  in  the  compotiitiun  or  the  Captain. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Julio. 

f                Hort. 

Anoelo,  his  friend. 

Tavem-bojra. 

Frederick,  brother  to  Frahx. 

Servants. 

Jacomo.  a  captain. 

Fabricio,  hin  friend  and  fellow-aoldier, 

Frank,  sister  to  Fredbrick. 

brother  to  Clora. 

Clora,  sister  to  Fabricio. 

Father  to  Lelia. 

Lelia. 

LODOYICO. 

Waiting-woman  to  LELIA. 

Piso. 

Maid. 

SCENE,  — Vbniob.1 


TTUfrimeipal  aeteraieere  — 


Richard  Burbage, 
Henry  Condell, 


William  Ostler, 
Alexander  Cooke. 


Fol.1679. 


PROLOGUE. 


To  please  you  with  this  play,  wo  fear,  will  be 
(So  does  the  author  too)  a  mystery 
Somewhat  above  our  art ;  for  all  men's  eyes. 
Ears,  fidths,   and  judgments,  arc  not  of  one 

size. 
For  to  say  truth,  and  not  to  flatter  ye, 
This  is  nor  comedy,  nor  tragedy, 
Nor  history,  nor  any  thing  that  may 
(Yet  in  a  week)  be  made  a  perfect  play  : 
Yet  those  that  loye  to  laugh,  and  those  that  think 


Twelve-i>ence  goes  farther  this  way  than  in  drink* 
Or  damsels,  if  they  mark  the  matter  through, 
May  stumble  on  a  foolish  toy  or  two. 
Will  make  'em  show  their  teeth.    Pray,  for  my 

sake 
(That  likely  am  your  first  man),  do  not  take 
A  distaste  before  you  feel  it ;  for  ye  may. 
When  this  is  hiss'd  to  ashes,  have  a  play. 
And  here,  to  out-hiss  this  :  be  patient,  then. 
My  honour  '  done,  ye're  welcome,  gentlemen. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  ^  Sireei. 
Enter  IjODOVIco  and  Piso. 
Lod,  The  truth  is,  Piso,  so  she  be  a  woman, 
And  rich  and  wholesome,  let  her  be  of  what 
Condition  and  complexion  it  i)lease, 

1  The  fhlio  of  1679  (which  alone  hao  the  Dramatu  Per- 
aonm  of  this  play)  gives,  "  Tke  Scene  VcnicCj  Spain." 


She  shall  please  me,  I  am  sure :  those  men  are 

fools 
That  make  their  eyes  their  choosers,  not  their 
needs. 
Piso.  Methinks,  I  would  have  her  honest '  too, 

and  handsome. 
Lod.  Yes,  if  I  could  have  both ;  but  since  they 
are 


*  kenour]  i.  e.  obeisance. 
s  Konett]  I.  e.  chaste. 
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THE  CAPT^UN. 


[act  li 


Wishes  so  near  impoj*sibilitios, 
Let  mo  have  that  that  may  be. 

Piso.  If  it  were  f»o, 
I  hope  your  conscience  would  not  be  so  nice 
To  start  at  such  a  blessing. 

Lod,  No,  believe  me, 
I  do  not  think  I  should. 

Piso.  But  thou  wouldst  be, 
I  do  not  doubt,  upon  the  least  suspicion, 
Unmercifully  jealous. 

Lod.  No,  I  should  not ;  ^ 

For  I  believe  those  mad  that  seek  vexations  : 
A  wife,  though  she  be  honest,  is  a  trouble. 
Had  I  a  wife  as  fair  us  Helen  was. 
That  drew  so  many  cuckolds  to  her  cause, 
These  eyes  should  see  another  in  my  saddle, 
Ere  I  believe  my  beast  would  carry  double. 

Piso.  So  should  not  I,  b/r  lady  ;  and  I  think 
My  patience,  by  your  leave,  as  good  as  yours  : 
Report  would  stir  me  mainly,  I  am  sure  on't. 
Lod.  Report !  you  are  unwise  ;  report  is  noth- 
ing ; 
For  if  there  were  a  truth  in  what  men  talk, 
(I  mean,  of  this  kind,)  this  part  of  the  world, 
I  am  sure,  would  be  no  more  call'd  Christendom. 
Piso.  What,  then  r 

Lod.  Why,  Cuckoldom  ;  for  we  should  lose 
Our  old  faiths  clean,  and  hold  their  new  opin- 
ions : 
If  talk  could  make  me  sweat,  before  I  would 

marry, 
rd  tie  a  surer  knot,  and  hang  myself. 
I  tell  thee,  there  was  never  woman  yet, 
Nor  never  hope  there  shall  be,  though  a  saint, 
But  she  has  been  a  subject  to  men's  tongues. 
And  in  the  worse '  sense :  and  that  desperate 

husband, 
That  dares  give  up  his  peace,  and  follow  rumours,* 
Which  he  shall  find  too  busy,  if  he  seek  'cm, 
Beside  the  forcing  of  himself  an  ass. 
He  dies  in  chains,  eating  himself  with  anger. 

Piso.  Having  these  antidotes  against  opinion, 
I  would  marry  any  one,  —  an  arrant  whore. 
Lod.  Thou  dost  not  feci  the  nature  of  this 
ph}'sic ; 
Which  I  prescribe,  not  to  beget  diseases, 
But,  where  they  are,  to  stop  them. 

Piso.  1  conceive  you : 
What  think'st  thou,   thy  way,  of  the  widow 
Lelia? 
Lod.  Faith,  thou  hast  found  out  one,  I  must 
confess. 
Would  stagger  my  best  patience  :  from  that  wo- 
man. 
As  I  would  bless  myself  from  plagues  and  sur- 
feits. 
From  men  o*  war  at  sea,  from  storms  and  quick- 
sands, 
From  hearing  treason  and  concealing  it, 
From  daring  of  a  madman  or  a  drunkard, 
From  heresy,  ill  wine,  and  stumbling  post-horse, 
So  would  I  pray  each  morning  and  each  night, 
(And  if  I  said  each  hour,  I  should  not  lie,) 
To  bo  deliver'd  of  all  these  in  one,  — 
The  woman  thou  hast  nam'd. 

Piso.  Thou  hast  set  her  iu  a  pretty  litany. 

1  vorse]  The  modern  editora  print  "  wont." 
t  nmours]  Buth  the  folios,  "  humoiui." 


EiUer  Julio,  Anoelo,  amd  Father. 

Ang.  Pray,  take  my  counsel. 

Jitiio.  When  I  am  myself^ 
I'll  hear  you  any  way  :  love  mo  though  thus. 
As  thou  art  honest,  which  I  dare  not  be, 
Lest  I  despise  myself.     Farewell.  \Ejeii. 

Piso.  [to  the  Father.]  Do  you  hear,  my  finond  ? 
sir,  are  you  not  a  setter 
For  the  fair  widow  hero,  of  famous  memory  ? 

Father.    Ha  !  am  I  taken  for  a  bawd  ?     Oh, 
Heaven  ! 
To  mine  own  child  too  ?    Misery,  I  thank  thee, 
That  keep' at  me  from  their  knowledge.     [Aride.'l 

—  Sir,  believe  me, 
I  understand  you  not. 

Lod.  You  love  plain  dealing  : 
Arc  you  not  parcel  bawd  ? '  confess  your  func- 
tion ; 
It  may  be,  we  would  use  it. 

Father.  Were  she  worse. 
As  I  fear  strangely  she  is  ill  enough, 
I  would  not  hear  this  tamely.  [Atide, 

Piso.  Here's  n  shilling. 
To  strike  good  luck  withal. 

Father.  Here's  a  sword,  sir. 
To  strike  a  knave  withal :  thou  licst,  and  baaely. 
Be  what  thou  wilt  !  LSTtaAm  Aim. 

Anff.  Why,  how  now,  gentlemen  r 

Father.  You  are  many  :  I  shall  meet  you,  sir, 
again. 
And  make  you  understand   you've  wrong'd  a 

woman, 
Compar'd  with  whom  thy  mother  was  a  sinner. 
Farewell.  [Exit. 

Piso.  He  has  amaz'd  me. 

Anff.  With  a  blow  r 
By'r  lady,  'twas  a  sound  one.     Are  you  good 
At  taking  knocks  ?  I  shall  know  you  hereafter : 
You  wore  to  blame  to  tempt  a  man  so  far, 
Before  you  knew  him  certain.  H'as  not  hurt  you  } 

Piso.  No,  I  think. 

Ijod.  We  were  to  blame  indeed 
To  go  so  far ;  for  men  may  be  mistaken : 
If  he  had  swinge'd  us,  he  had  serv'd  us  right. 
Beshrcw  my  heart,  I  think  we  have  done  tlia 

gentlewoman 
As  much  wrong  too ;  for,  hang  me,  if  I  know  her 
In  my  particular. 

Piso.  Nor  I.    This  'tb  to  credit 
Men's  idle  tongues  :  I  warrant,  they  haye  said 
As  much  by  our  two  mothers. 

Lod.  Like  enough. 

Aug.  I  see,  a  beating  now  and  then  does  more 
Move  and  stir  up  a  man's  contrition 
Than  a  sharp  sermon  ;  here  probatum  est. 

Enter  Fkedeuick  and  Servant. 

.Sen?.  What  shall  I  tell  your  sister  ? 

Fred.  Tell  her  this  ;  * 

Till  she  be  better  conversation' d. 
And  leave  her  walking  by  herself,  and  whining 
To  her  old  melancholy  lute,  I'll  keep 
As  far  from  her  as  the  gallows.      [Exit  Servant. 

Ang.  Who's  that  r  Frederick  ? 

Fred.  Yes.  marrj',  is't.     Oh,  Angclo,  how  dost 
thou  ? 

s  parcel  bavd]  i.  e.  partly  bawd. 
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Awf.  Save  you,  sir  !    How  docs  my  mistress  } 

Fred.  She  is  in  love,  I  think ;  but  not  with  you, 
I  can  assure  you.    Saw  you  Fabrido  } 

Ang,  Is  he  come  over  ? 

Fred,  Yes,  a  week  ago. 
Shall  we  dine } 

Ang,  I  cannot. 

Fred,  Prithee,  do. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  I  have  business. 

Fred,  Have  you  too,  gentlemen  ? 

Piso.  No,  sir. 

Fred,  Why,  then,  let's  dine  together. 

Lod,  With  all  my  heart. 

Fred.  Go,  then.  —  Farewell,  good  Angelo : 
Commend  me  to  your  friend. 

Ang,  I  will. 

\^Exeunty   on  one  side,   Fred.,  Lod.,  and 
Piso ;  on  the  other  Angelo. 

SCENE  n.  —  A  Boom  in  FaEDBRiCK's  House. 

Enter  Frank  atui  Clora. 

Clora.  Do  not  dissemble,  Frank ;  mine  eyes 
are  quicker 
Than  such  observers,  that  do  ground  their  faith 
Upon  one  smile  or  tear  :  you  are  much  alter'd, 
And  are  as  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  were  companions  to  you,  (I  mean,  mirth 
And  free  disposure  of  your  blood  and  spirit,) 
As  you  were  born  a  mourner. 

Frank.  Uow,  I  prithee  } 
For  I  perceive  no  such  change  in  myself. 

Clora,  Come,  come,  this  is  not  wise,  nor  prov- 
ident, 
To  halt  before  a  cripple.    If  you  love. 
Be  liberal  to  your  friend,  and  let  her  know  it : 
I  see  the  way  you  run,  and  know  how  tedious 
'Twill  prove  without  a  true  companion. 

Fraiik.  Sure,  thou  wouldst  have  me  love. 

Clora.  Yes,  marry,  would  I ; 
I  should  not  please' you  else, 

Frank,  And  who,  for  Heaven's  sake  ? 
For  I  assure  myself,  I  know  not  yet : 
Airf,  prithee,  Clora,  since  thou'lt  have  it  so. 
That  I  must  love,  and  do  I  know  not  what. 
Let  him  be  held  a  pretty  handsome  follow, 
And  young ;  and  if  he  be  a  little  valiant, 
'Twill  be  the  better ;  and  a  little  wise  ; 
And,  faith,  a  little  honest. 

Chra,  Well,  I   will  sound  you  yet,  for  all 
your  craft.  [Aside, 

Frank.  Heigh-ho  !     I'll  love  no  more. 

Clora,  Than  one ;  and  him 
You  shall  love,  Frank. 

Frank.  Which  him  r    Thou  art  so  wise. 
People  will  take  thee  shortly  for  a  witch : 
But,  prithee,  tell  me,  Clora,  if  I  were 
So  mad  as  thou  wouldst  make  me,  what  kind 

of  man 
Wouldst  thou  imagine  him  ? 

C/ora.  Faith,  some  pretty  fellow. 
With  a  clean  strength,  that  cracks  a  cudgel  well. 
And  dances  at  a  wake,  and  plays  at  nine-holes. 

Frank.  Oh,  God  ! 
Wliat  pretty  commendations   thou  hast  given  , 
him!  ! 

Faith,  if  I  were  in  love  (as,  I  thank  Heaven,       | 
I  do  not  think  I  am),  this  short  epistle  , 

Before  my  love  would  make  mo  bum  the  legend.  | 


Clora.  You  are  too  wild ;  I  mean,  some  gen- 
tleman. 
Frank,  So  do  not  I,   till  I  can  know  'em 
wiser: 
Some  gentleman !  no,  Clora ;  till  some  gentle- 
man 
Keep  some  land  and  fewer  whores,  believe  me^ 
I'll  keep  no  love  for  him  ;  I  do  not  long 
To  go  a-foot  yet,  and  solicit  causes. 

Clora.  What  think  you,  then,  of  an  adven- 
turer ? 
I  mean,  4bmc  wealthy  merchant. 

Frank.  Let  him  venture 
In  some  decay'd  crare  ^  of  his  own :  he  shall  not 
Kig  me  out,  that's  the  short  on't.     Out  upon't ! 
What  young  thing  of  my  years  would  endure 
To  have  her  Svusband  in  another  country, 
Within  a  month  after  she  is  married. 
Chopping  for  rotten  raisins,  and  lie  pining 
At  home,   under  the  mercy  of  his  foreman! 

No; 
Though  they  be  wealthy  and  indifferent  wise, 
I  do  not  see  that  I  am  bound  to  love  'em. 

Clora.  1  sec  you're  hard  to  please ;  yet  I  will 

please  you. 
Frank.  Faith,  not  so  hard  neither,  if  consid- 
er'd 
What  woman  may  deserve  as  she  is  worthy. 
But  why  do  we  bestow  our  time  so  idly  ? 
Prithee,  let  us  entertain  some  other  talk  ; 
This  is  as  sickly  to  me  as  faint  weather. 

Clora.  Now  I  believe  I  shall  content  you, 
Frank : 
What  think  you  of  a  courtier  ? 

Frank.  Faith,  so  ill, 
Tliat,  if  I  should  be  full,  and  speak  but  trutht 
'Twould  shew  as  if  I  wanted  charity. 
Prithee,  good  wench,  let  me  not  rail  upon  'em , 
Yet  I  have  an  excellent  stomach,  and  must 

do  it: 
I  have  no  mercy  of  these  infideb. 
Since  I  am  put  in  mind  on't ;  good,'  bear  with 
me. 
Clora.  Can  no  man  fit  you  ?    I  will  find  him 

out. 
Frank.  This  summer-fruit,  that  you  call  cour- 
tier. 
While  you  continue  cold  and  frosty  to  him. 
Hangs  fast,  and  may  be  sound ;  *  but  when  you 

fling 
Too  full  a  heat  of  your  affections 
Upon  his  ^  root,  and  make  him  ripe  too  soon, 
You'll  find  him  rotten  i'  the  handling  : 
His  oaths  and  affections  ^  are  all  one 
With  his  apparel,  things  to  set  him  off; 
He  has  as  many  mistresses  as  faiths, 
And  all  apocrypha ;  his  true  belief 
Is  only  in  a  private  surgeon  : 
And,  for  my  single  self,  I'd  sooner  venture 

1  crare]  i.  e.  small  vessel.    The  iiecond  folio  gives  the  line 
thus, 
"  /« tiome  duaVd  Ware,  or  Carack  of  Ida  oum :  be  shall  iioC." 

9  ^rood]  The  neoind  folio  has  "  good  wench  "  (which  oc- 
cuM  in  tho  third  line  above) ;  and  so  Symiwon.  Compare 
a  pns;«agc  in  ThK  Coxcomb^  **  Nur,  good  now,  do  not  ask  me 
why."    p.  473. 

3  founU\  Roth  the  folliw,  "  finiiid." 

4  his]  WelH-r  printed  "  this  »  ! 

5  and  offfcuong]  Altered  by  Syropaon  and  Weber  to  **  sMd 
hia  affcctioM.** 
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A  now  conversion  of  the  Indies, 
Than  to  make  courtiers  able  men  or  honest. 
Clora.  I  do  believe,  you  love  no  courtier ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  to  guess  you  into  love 
"With  any  I  can  think  of,  is  beyond 
Either  your  will  or  my  imagination  : 
And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you're  caught,  and  I  will 

*  know  him. 
There's  none  left  now  worthy  the  thinking  of, 
Unless  it  be  a  soldier ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
I  would  ever  bless  myself  from  such  a  fellow. 
Frank.  Why,  prithee  ?  • 

Chra.  Out  upon  'em.  firelocks  ! 
They  are   nothing  i'  the  world  but  buif  and 

scarlet. 
Tough  unhewn  pieces,  to  hack  swords  upon  ; 
I  had  as  leave  be  courted  by  a  cannon 
As  one  of  those. 

Frank,  Thou  art  too  malicious ; 
Upon  my  faith,  methinks  they're  worthy  men. 
Clora.  Say  you  so  ?    I'll  pull  you  on  a  little 
further.  [Aside, 

What  worth  can  be  in  those  men,  whoso  pro- 
fession 
Is  nothing  i*  the  world  but  drink  and  damn  me ; 
Out  of  whose  violence  they  are  possessed 
With  legions  of  unwholesome  whores  and  quar- 
rels ? 
I  am  of  that  opinion,  and  will  die  in't. 
There  is  no  understanding,  nor  can  be, 
In  a  sous' d  soldier. 

Frank.  Now  'tis  ignorance, 
I  easily  perceive,  that  thus  provokes  thee, 
And  not  the  love  of  truth.    I'll  lay  my  life. 
If  God  had  made  thee  man,*  thou  hadst  been  a 
coward. 
Clora.  If  to  be  valiant,  be  to  be  a  soldier, 
m  tell  you  true,  I  had  rather  be  a  coward ; 
I  am  sure,  with  less  sin. 

Frank.  This  heresy 
Must  be  look'd  to  in  time  ;  for,  if  it  spread, 
'Twill  grow  too  pestilent.     Were  I  a  scholar, 
I  would  so  hamper  thee  for  thy  opinion, 
That,  ere  I  left,  I  would  write  thee  out  of  credit 
With  all  the  world,  and  make  thee  not  believ'd 
Even  in  indifferent  things  ;  that  I  would  leave 

thee 
A  reprobate,  out  of  the  state  of  honour. 
By  ail  good  things,  thou  hast  flung  aspersions. 
So  like  a  fool  (for  I  am  angry  with  thee), 
Upon  a  sort  of  men,  that,  let  mo  tell  thee. 
Thy  mother's  mother  would  have  been  a  saint, 
Had  she  conceiv'd  a  soldier :  they  are  people 
(I  may  commend  *em  while  I  speak  but  truth) 
Of  all  the  old  world,  only  left  to  keep 
Man  as  he  was,  valiant  and  virtuous  ; 
They  are  the  model  of  those  men  whose  hon- 
ours 
Wo  heave  our  hands  at  when  we  hear  recited. 
Clora.  They  are  ;  and  1  have  all  I  sought  for  : 
'tis  a  soldier 
You  lovo  ;  hide  it  no  longer ;  you  have  betray 'd 

yourself : 
CJomc,   I   have  found  your   way  of  commen- 
dations. 
And  what  I  said,  was  but  to  pull  it  from  you. 

X  If  God  hiul  madf  tkte  man]  Tbo  uecimd  fiilio  liu, "  (f   ■ 
tbou*d:it  been  made  a  man ; "  aod  mi  Syinpsun.  ' 


Frank,  'Twas  pretty  !  are  you  grown  so  cuii* 
nin^i:,  Clora? 
I  grant,  I  love  a  soldier;  but  whatsoldieft 
Will  be  a  new  task  to  you.    But  all  this, 
I  do  imagine,  was  but  laid  to  draw  me 
Out  of  my  melancholy. 

Clora.  I  will  have  the  man, 
Ere  I  forsake  you. 

Frank.  I  must  to  my  chamber. 

Clora.  May  not  I  go  along  ? 

Frank.  Yes ;  but,  good  wench, 
Move  mo  no  more  with  these  fond  •  questions  ; 
They  work  like  rhubarb  with  me. 

Clora,  Well,  I  will  not.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE   III.  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lklia. 
Enter  Lelia  and  Waiting- woman. 
Lelia,  IIow  now  !  who  was  that  you  stay'd  to 

speak  withal  ? 
ir.  Wo,  'Hie  old  man,  forsooth. 
Lelia.  What  old  man  ? 

W.  Wo.  The  poor  old  man  that  uses  to  come 
hither ; 
He  that  you  call  father. 

Lelia.  Have  you  de^patch'd  him  ? 
W.  Wo.  No ;  he  would  fain  speak  with  you. 
Lelia,  Wilt  thou  never  learn  more  manners 
than  to  draw  in 
Such  needy  rascab  to  disquiet  me  ? 
Go,  answer  him,  I  will  not  be  at  leisure. 

W.  Wo.  He  will  Heeds  speak  with  you ;  and, 
good  old  man. 
He  weeps  so,  that,  by  my  troth,  I  have  not 
The  heart  to   deny  him:  pray,  let  him  speak 
with  you. 
Lelia.  Lord,   how  tender-stomach' d  you  are 
grown  of  late ! 
You  are  not  in   love  with  him,  are  you?    if 

you  be. 
Strike  up  the  match ;  you  shall  have    three 

pounds  and 
A  pair  of  blankets.     Will  you  go  answer  him  ? 
W,  Wo.  Pray,  let  him  speak  with  you;#ie 
•  will  not  away  else. 

Lelia,  Well,  let  him  in,  then,  if  there  be  no 
remedy.  [Exit  W.  Woman. 

I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  able  to  abuse  him  ; 
I  shall  ne'er  come  clear  else  of  him.  — 

Re-enter  W.  Woman  with  Father. 
Now,  sir,  what  is  your  business  r  pray,  be  short ; 
For  I  have  other  matters  of  more  moment. 
To  call  me  from  you. 
Father,    If  you  but    look  upon  me  like   a 
daughter. 
And  keep  that  love  about  you  that  makes  good 
A  father's  hope,  you'll  quickly  find  my  busi- 
ness, 
And  what  I  would  say  to  you,  and,  before 
I  ask,  will  be  a  giver  :  say,  that  sleep, 
(I  moan,  that  love,)  or  be  but  numb'd  within 

you, 
The  nature  of  my  want  is  such  a  searcher, 
And  of  so  mighty  power,  that  where  he  tinds 
This  dead  forgeti'ulucss,  it  works  so  strongly, 
That,  if  the  least  heat  of  a  child's  affection 

•  fond]  I  e.  lboli«h. 
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Remain  unperish'd,  like  another  natnre, 
It  makes  all  new  again.    Pray,  do  not  scorn  me, 
Nor  seem  to  moke  yourself  a  greater  business 
Than  my  relieving. 

Lelia.  If  you  were  not  old, 
I  should  laugh  at  you.     What  a  yengeance  ails 

you, 
To  be  80  childish  to  imagine  me 
A  founder  of  old  fellows  ?  *  —  Make  him  drink, 

wench  ; 
And  if  there  be  any  cold  meat  in  the  buttery, 
Give  him  some  broken  bread  and  that,  and  rid 
him.  [Exit  W.  Woman. 

Father.  Is  this  a  child's  love  ?  or  a  recom- 
pense 
Fit  for  a  father's  care  ?     Oh,  Lelia, 
Had  I  been  thus  unkind,  thou  hadst  not  been ; 
Or,  like  me,  miserable  !     But  'tis  impossible 
Nature  should  die  so  utterly  within  thee. 
And  lose  her  promises  :  thou  art  one  of  those 
She  set  her  stamp  more  excellently  on. 
Than  common  people,  as  foretelling  thee 
A  general  example  of  her  goodness  ; 
Or,  say,  she  could  lie,  yet  religion 
(For  love  to  parents  is  religious) 
Would  lead  thee  right  again.     Look  well  upon 

me; 
I  am  the  root  that  gave  thee  nourishment. 
And  made  thee  spring  fair ;  do  not  let  me  perish. 
Now  I  am  old  and  sapless. 

Lelia.  As  I  live, 
I  like  you  far  worse  now  you  grow  thus  holy. 
I  grant,  you  are  my  father  ;  am  I  therefore 
Bound  to  consume  myself,  and  be  a  beggar, 
Still  in  relieving  you  ?    I  do  not  feel 
Any  such  mad  comi)as8ion  yet  within  me. 

Father.  I  gave  up  all  my  state  '  to  make  yours 
thus. 

Lelia.  'Twas  as  you  ought  to  do;  and  now 
you  cry  for't. 
As  children  do  for  babies,'  back  again. 

Father.  How  wouldst  thou  have  me  live  ? 

Lelia,  I  would  not  have  you ; 


o^uio 
0  uve,  I 


To  uve,  and  be  a  trouble,  when  [their]  children 

Are  able  to  inherit :  let  them  die ; 

'Tis  lit,  and  look'd  for,  that  they  should  do  so. 

Father.  Is  this  vour  comfort  ? 

Lt'lia.  All  that  1  feel  yet. 

Fathtr.  I  will  not  curse  thee. 

Lelia.  If  you  do,  I  care  not. 

Father.  l*ray  you,  give  me  leave  to  weep. 

Lelia.  Why,  pray,  take  leave, 
If  it  be  for  your  case. 

Father.  Thy  mother  died 
(Sweet  peace  be  with  her  !)  in  a  happy  time. 

Letia,  She  did,  sir,  as  she  ought  to  do ;  would 
you 
Would'take  the  pains  to  follow  !     What  should 

you. 
Or  any  old  man,  do,  wearing  away 
In  this  world  with  diseases,  and  desire 
Only  to  live  to  make  their  children  scourge- 
sticks. 


I  A  founder  </  oM  ftUov>i\  L  e.  ono  who  (wtabliafaea  a 
foundati'in  ur  chaniabtu  revenue  for  old  fellows. 

s  gtatr]  i.  e.  enUte. 

■  babu^]  Qy.  did  the  author  write,  "  bablc*  "  (L  e.  haw- 
Uee)? 
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And  hoard  up  mill-money?^  Methinks,  a  marble 
Lies  quieter  upon  an  old  man's  head 
Than  a  cold  fit  o'  the  palsy. 

Father,  Oh,  good  God  ! 
To  what  an  impudence,  thou  wretched  woman, 
Hast  thou  begot  thyself  again !     Well,  Justice 
Will  punish  disobedience. 

Lelia.  You  mistake,  sir  ; 
'Twill  punish  beggars.     Fie  for  shame !  go  work, 
Or  serve  :  you  arc  grave  enough  to  be  a  porter 
In  some    good  man  of  worship's  house,   und 

give 
Sententious  answers  to  the  comers-in,  — 
A  pretty  place  ;  or  be  of  some  good  consort,*  — 
You  had  a  pleasant  touch  o*  the  cittern  ^  once, 
If  idleness  have  not  bereft  you  of  it : 
Be  any  thing  but  old  and  beggarly. 
Two  sins  that  ever  do  out-grow  compassion. 
If  I  might  see  you  offer  at  a  course 
That  were  a  likely  one,  and  shew'd  some  profit, 
I  would  not  stick  for  ten  groats  or  a  noble.' 

Fat/ier.  Did  I  bc{;et  this  woman } 
•     Lelia.  Nay,  I  know  not ; 
And,  till  I  know,  I  will  not  thank  you  for't : 
•nowe>'er,  he  that  got  me  had  the  pleasure. 
And  that,  methinks,  is,  a  reward  sufficiient. 

Father,  I  am  so  strangely  strucken  with  amaze- 
ment, 
I  know  not  where  I  am  nor  what  I  am. 

Lelia,  You  had  best  take  fircsh  air  somewhere 
else ;  'twill  bring  you 
Out  of  your  trance  the  sooner. 

Father.  Is  all  this 
As  you  mean,  Lelia  ? 

Lelia.  Yes,  believe  me,  is  it ; 
For  yet  I  cannot  think  you  are  so  foolish, 
As  to  imagine  you  are  young  enough 
To  be  my  heir,  or  I  so  old  to  make 
A  nurse  at  these  years  for  you,  and  attend 
While  you  sup  up  my  state  in  peimy  pots 
Of  malmsey  :  when  I  am  excellent  at  caudles. 
And  cullises,'*  and  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  boil  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  me ; 
Till  when,  I'd  have  you  be  as  merry,  sir, 
As  you  can  make  yourself  with  that  you  have, 
And  leave  to  trouble  me  with  these  relations 
Of  what  you  have  been  to  me,  or  you  are : 
For  as  I  hear  them,  so  I  lose  them.    This, 
For  aught  I  know  yet,  is  my  resolution. 

Fat/ier.  Well,  God  be  with  thee  !  for  I  fear  thy 
end 
Will  be  a  strange  example. 

Lelia.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Father. 

Now  would  some  poor  tender-hearted  fool  have 
wept, 

*  mill-money]  "  Milled  money  was  invented  by  Antoine 
Brucher,  in  France  .  and  the  first  so  struck  in  th  .t  country 
was  ahout  1SS:{.  Elizaiieth  of  England  coined  milled  money 
from  about  156Q  to  157x>,  when  the  use  of  the  mill  waji  dia- 
continiiod,  on  account  of  its  expense,  till  about  l(i33.  After 
VHiQ  it  remain(>d  completely  Ci«tabli>hed,  on  acc«tuut  of  many 
advanMges  which  more  than  compensated  fur'the  cost. . .  it 
sceuH  thnt  milled  sixpencci)  were  sometimes  kept  as  coun- 
tern."    Nnres'is  OUtss. 

6  consort]  "  The  riiodcni  e<Iitoni  [only  those  tf  1778J  read 
eoncerty  but  not  with  accuracy.  A  cowtort  of  niUHiciaat 
meant  a  conii»any  or  hand  of  them."  Wxasa  (after  Mason). 

«  cittern]  i.  e.   guitar:  <«e  mtte,  p.  437. 

T  noble]  "  Thi:t  coin  (>a.<«!>ed  fur  (w.  &/."    Wcbcr. 

8  cuUiiieit]  {.  c.  Dtrong  brttihs,  strained  and  made  clear. 
These  restoratives  wore  supposed  to  be  im[»uved  by  taavinf 
gold  among  their  iugiedieuta. 
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Belentcd,  and  have  been  undone :  snch  children, 
I  thank  my  understanding,  I  hate  truly ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  had  rather  see  their  tears 
Than  feel  their  pities :  my  desire  and  ends 
Are  all  the  kindred  that  I  have,  and  friends. 

Re-enter  W.  Woman. 
Is  he  departed  ? 

W.  Wo,  Yes  ;  but  here's  another. 

Ltlia.  Not  of  his  tribe,  I  liopc  ;  bring  me  no 

more, 
I  would  wish  you,  such  as  he  is  :  if  thou  seest 
They  look  like  men  of  worth  and  state,  and  carry 
Ballast  of  both  sides,  like  tall  *  gentlemen, 
Admit  'em ;  but  no  snakes  '  to  poison  us 
With  poverty.     Wench,  you  must  learn  a  wise 

rule} 
Look  not  upon  the  youths  of  men  and  making, 
How  they  descend  in  blood,  nor  let  their  tongues, 
Though  they  strike  suddenly  and  sweet  as  music, 
Corrupt  thy  fancy:  see,  and  say  them  fair  too. 
But  ever  keep  thyself  without  their  distance, 
Unless  the  love  thou  swallow*fl[t]  be  a  piU 
Gilded  to  hide  the  bitterness  it  brings  ; 
Then  fall  on  without  fear,  wench ;  yet  so  wisely 
That  one  encounter  cloy  him  not ;  nor  promise 
His  love  hath  made  thee  more  his  than  his 

moneys : 
Learn  this,  and  thrive ;  then  let  thine  honour  ever 
(For  that's  the  last  rule)  be  so  stood  upon, 
That  men  may  fairly  see 

'Tis  want  of  means,  not  virtue,  makes  thee  fall ; 
And  if  you  weep,  'twill  be  a  great  deal  better, 
And  draw  on  more  compassion,  which  includes 
A  greater  tenderness  of  love  and  bounty : 
This  is  enough  at  once  ;  digest  it  well. 
Go,  let  him  in,  wench,  if  he  promise  profit, 
Not  else.  [Exit  W.  Woman. 

Re-enter  W.  Woman,  toUh  Julio. 
Oh,  you  are  welcome,  my  fair  servant !  ' 
Upon  my  troth,  I  have  been  longing  for  you. 
W,  Wo.  This,  by  her  rule,  should  be  a  liberal 
man: 
I  see,  the  best  on's  may  learn  every  day. 

[Aaide^  and  exit, 
Lelia,  There's  none  come  with  you  ? 
Julio,  No. 

Lelia.  You  do  the  wiser ; 
For  some  that  have  been  here  (I  name  no  man). 
Out  of  their  malice,  more  than  truth,  have  done 

me 
Some  few  ill  offices. 
Julio,  How,  sweet? 
Lelia.  Nay,  nothing ; 
Only  have  talk'd  a  little  wildly  of  me. 
As  their  unruly  youth  directed  'em ; 
Which,  though  they  bile  me  not,  I  would  have 

wish'd 
Had  light  ^  upon  some  other  that  descrv'd  'em. 
Julio.  Though  she  deserve  this  of  the  loosest 
tongue, 


1  tail]  "  U  continually  used  in  Uieso  plays  for  .•rtonf,  frrar^." 
WxBsa. 

>  makes]  L  e.  wrctchw,  poor  creatures :  we  Nares**  Oh$t. 
in  V. 

a  g*:rvani\  See  note,  p.  162. 

4  light]  Altered  by  the  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber  to 


(Which  makes  my  sin  the  more)  I  must  not  see  it ; 
Such  is  my  misery.  [Aside,]  —  I  would  I  knew 
him! 

Lelia.  No,  no,  let  him  go ; 
He  is  not  worth  your  anger.    I  must  chide  you 
For  being  such  a  stranger  to  your  mistress ; 
Why  would  you  be  so,  servant  r 

Julio,  I  should  q)iide. 
If  chiding  would  work  any  thing  upon  you. 
For  being  such  a  stranger  to  your  ser\'ant, 
I  mean,  to  his  desires :  when,  my  dear  mistress. 
Shall  I  be  made  a  happy  man  ?  [KUeee  her, 

Lelia,  Fie,  servant, 
What  do  you  mean  r  Unhand  me ;  or,  by  Heaven 
I  shall  be  very  angry  !  this  is  rudeness. 

Julio.  'Twas  but  a  kiss  or  two,  that  thus  of- 
fends you. 

Lelia,  'Twas  more,  I  think,  than  you  have 
warrant  for. 

Jidio.  I  am  sorry  I  deserv'd  no  more. 

Lelia,  You  may ; 
But  not  this  rough  way,  servant :  we  are  teiider» 
And  ought  in  all  to  be  respected  so  : 
If  I  had  been  your  horse  or  whore,  you  mieht 
Back  mc  with  this  intemperance.     1  thought 
You  had  lov'd  as  worthy  men,  whose  fair  affec- 
tions 
Seek  pleasures  warranted,  not  puU'd  by  violence. 
Do  so  no  more. 

Julio.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  ? 

Lelia.  I  should  be  with  another  man,  I  am 
sure. 
That  durst  appear  but  half  thus  violent. 

Julio,  I  did  not  mean  to  ravish  you. 

Lelia.  You  could  not 

Julio.  You  are  so  willing. 

Lelia.  How? 

Julio.  Mcthinks,  this  shadow. 
If  you  had  so  much  shame  as  fits  a  woman. 
At  least,  of  your  way,  mistress,  long  ere  this 
Had  been  laid  off  to  me  that  understand  you. 

Lelia,  That  understand  mo  !     Sir,  you  un- 
derstand. 
Nor  shall,  no  more  of  me  than  modesty       ^ 
Will,  without  fear,  deliver  to  a  stranger : 
You  understand  I  am  honest ;  else,  I  tell  you» 
Though  you  were  better  far  than  Julio, 
You  and  your  understanding  are  two  fools. 
But,  were  we  saints,  thus  we  are  still  rewarded : 
I  see,  that  woman  had  a  pretty  catch  on't, 
That  had  made  you  the  master  of  a  kindness 
She  durst  not  answer  openly.     Oh,  mo, 
How  easily  we  women  may  be  cozen'd  ! 
I  took  this  Julio,  as  I  have  a  faith. 
This  young  dissembler  with  the  sober  vizard. 
For  the  most  modcst-tempor'd  gentleman. 
The  coolest,  quietest,  and  best  companion, 
For  such  an  one  I  could  have  wish'd  a  woman.* 

Julio,  You  have  wish'd  mo  ill  enough  o'  con- 
science ; 
Make  me  no  worse,  for  shame !   I  see,  the  more 
I  work  by  way  of  service  to  pbtain  you. 
You  work  the  more  upon  me.    Tell  me  truly 
(While  I  am  able  to  believe  a  woman, 
For,  if  you  use  me  thus,  that  faith  will  perish) 


ft  a  woman]  The  Editoni  of  1778  and  Weber,  nrroneoualy 
■upiMMiiig  that  tito  wiiae  wad  iuconiplete,  put  a  break  at  tkM 
end  of  this  line. 
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What  is  your  end,  and  whither  you  will  *  pull  me ; 
Tell  me  ;  but  tell  me  that  I  may  not  start  at, 
And  have  a  cause  to  curse  you. 

Lelia.  Bless  me,  goodness ! 
To  curse  me,  did  you  say,  sir  ?     Let  it  be 
For  too  much  loving  you,  then ;  such  a  curse 
Kill  me  withal,  and  I  shall  be  a  martyr. 
You  have  found  a  new  way  toceward  my  doting, 
And,  I  confess,  a  fit  one  for  my  folly  ; 
For  you  yourself^  if  you  have  good  within  you, 
And  dare  be  master  of  it,  know  how  dearly 
This  heart  hath  held  you  ever.     Oh,  good  God, 
That  I  had  never  seen  that  false  man's  eyes. 
That  dares  reward  me  thus  with  fears '   and 

curses ! 
Nor  never  heard  the  sweetness  of  that  tongue. 
That  will,  when  this  is  known,  yet  cozen  wo- 
men! 
Curse  mc,  good  Julio,  curse  me  bitterly, 
I  do  deserve  it  for  my  confidence  ; 
And  I  beseech  thee,  if  thou  hast  a  goodness 
Of  power  yet  in  thee  to  confirm  thy  wishes. 
Curse  me  to  earth  !  for  what  should  I  do  here. 
Like  a  decaying  flower,  still  withering 
Under  his  bitter  words,  whose  kindly  heat 
Should  give  my  poor  heart  life  ?    No,  curse  me, 

Julio ! 
Thou  canst  not  do  me  such  a  benefit 
As  that,  and  well  done,  that  the  Heavens  may 
hear  it. 

Julio.  Oh,  fair  tears  !  were  you  but  as  chaste 
as  subtle. 
Like  bones  of  saints,  you  would  work  miracles. 
What  were  these  women  to  a  man  that  knew  not 
The  thousand,  thousand  ways  of  their  deceiving ! 
What  riches  had  he  found  !  Oh,  he  would  think 
Himself  still  dreaming  of  a  blessedness. 
That,  like  continual  spring,  should  flourish  ever ! 
For  if  she  were  an  good  as  she  is  seeming. 
Or,  like  an  eagle,  could  renew  her  virtues, 
Nature  had  made  another  world  of  sweetness. — 

[Aside, 
Be  not  so  griev'd,  sweet  mistress  ;  what  I  said, 
Voir  do,  or  should,  know,  was  but  passion  : 
Pray,  wipe  vour  eyes,  and  kiss  me.    Take  these 

trifles, 
And  wear  them  for  me,  which  are  only  rich 
When  you  will  put  them  on.    Indeed,  I  love  you : 
Bcshrew  my  sick  heart,  if  I  grieve  not  for  you  ! 

Lelia,  Will  you  dissemble  still  ?     I  am  a  fool. 
And  you  may  easily  rule  me  :  if  you  flatter. 
The  sin  will  be  your  own. 

Julio.  You  know  I  do  not. 

J^lia,  And  shall  I  be  so  childish  once  again, 
After  my  late  experience  of  your  spite, 
To  credit  you  ?    You  do  not  know  how  deep 
(Or,  if  you  did,  you  would  be  kinder  to  me) 
This  bitterness  of  yours  has  struck  my  heart. 

Julio.  I  pray,  no  more. 

Lelia.  Thus  you  would  do,  I  warrant, 
If  I  were  married  to  you. 

Julio,  Married  to*mc  ! 
Is  that  your  end  ? 

Lelia.  Yes  ;  is  not  that  the  best  end. 
And,  as  all  hold,  the  noblest  way  of  love  ? 


i  you  Kill]  00  the  locoiiil  fulio.    The  first  folio  has  "  will 
fou  ', "  and  m  W«ber. 
s  ftars]  i.  e.  terrifyUigB. 


Why  do  you  look  so  strange,  air  ?  do  not  you 
Desire  it  'should  be  so  ? 

Julio,  Stay  ! 

Lelia.  Answer  me. 

JiJio,  Farewell.  [Exit, 

Lelia,  Ay,  are  you  there  ?  are  all  these  tears 
lost,  then  ? 
Am  I  so  overtaken  by  a  fool 
In  my  best  days  and  tricks  ?    My  wise  fellow, 
m  make  you  smart  for't,  as  I  sim.  a  woman ; 
And,  if  thou  be'st  not  timber,  yet  I'll  warm  thee  * 

Re-enter  W.  Woman. 
And  is  he  gone  r 
W,  Wo.  Yes. 

Lelio.  He's  not  so  lightly  struck. 
To  be  recover' d  with  a  base  repentance ; 
I  should  be  sorry,  then.    Fortune,  I  prithee, 
Give  me  this  man  but  once  more  in  my  arms,  • 
And,  if  I  lose  him,  women  have  no  duums. 

[Exeuni 


ACT   IL 

SCENE    I.  —  il  Street, 

Enter  Jacomo  and  Fabricio. 

Jac,  Signior,  what  think  you  of  this  sound 
of  wars? 

Fab,  As  only  of  a  sound :  they  that  intend 
To  do  are  like  deep  waters,  that  run  quietly. 
Leaving  no  face  *  of  what  they  were  behind  'em. 
This  rumour  is  too  common  and  too  loud 
To  carry  truth. 

Jac,  Shall  we  never  live  to  see 
Men  look  like  men  again,  upon  a  march  ? 
This  cold  dull  rusty  peace  makes  us  appear 
Like  empty  pictures,  only  the  faint  shadows 
Of  what  we  should  be.     Would  to  Heaven  my 

mother 
Had  given  but  half  her  will  to  my  begetting, 
And  made  me  woman,  to  sit  still  and  sing, 
Or  be  sick  when  I  list,  or  any  thing 
That  is  too  idle  for  a  man  to  think  of! 
Would  I  had  been  a  whore  !  't  had  been  a  course 
Certain,  and,  o'  my  conscience,  of  more  gain 
Than  two  commands,  as  I  would  handle  it. 
Faith,  I  could  wish  I  had  been  any  thing 
Rather  than  what  I  am,  a  soldier, 
A  carrier  or  a  cobbler,  when  I  knew 
What  'twas  to  wear  a  sword  first !  for  their  trades 
Are,  and  shall  be,  a  constant  way  of  life, 
While  men  send  cheeses  up,  or  wear  out  buskins. 

Fab,  Thou  art  a  little  too  impatient, 


s  And  if  thou  bf'it  net  timber^  yet  Pll  tPorm  tkeej  "  That  is, 
ir  thuii  art  nut  timber,  I  ^hail  warm  thee  yet.  Thia  i»  plain 
Mense,  and  would  not  have  required  a  note,  if  Mason  had  noC 
declared  the  line,  as  it  sUnds,  nonsontte,  aud  propoMd  to 
point  thuH, 

*  And  if  thou  bo'nt  not  timber  yet,  V\l  warm  thee.*  '* 

Wbbx*. 

4  facf}  Was  altered  by  Syropwn,  at  8eward'i»  suggestion, 

to  "  noiHc  "  1    The  Kditors*  of  1778  printed  "  trace  *'  (in 

which  conjecture  they  had  been  anticipated  by  Heath,  M8 

^\ttrn) ;  and  ho  Weber.     It  may  be  doubted  if  any  alteration 

is  ncccdHary  :  Waller  (ftutruetiaiu  to  a  PomUt^  ice)  has,  -• 

*'  At  the  firxt  tfJiock,  with  blood  and  powder  suiu*d. 

Nor  heaven  nor  aea  their  former /ac«  retained." 
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And  mak'st  thy  anger  a  far  more  voxation 
Than  the  not  having  wars.     1  am  a  soldier, 
Which  is  ray  whole  inheritance,  yet  I, 
Though  I  could  wish  a  breach  A^dth  all  the  world, 
If  not  dishonourable,  I  am  not  so  malicious 
To  curse  the  fair  peace  of  my  mother-country. 
But  thou  want'st  money,  and  the  first  supply  • 
Will  bury  these  thoughts  in  thee. 

Jac,  Pox  o'  peace  ! 
It  fills  the  kingdom  full  of  holidays, 
And  only  feeds  the  wants  of  whoros  and  pipers. 
And  makes  the  idle  drunken  rogues  get  spinsters. 
'Tis  true,  I  may  want  money,  and  no  little. 
And  almost  clothes  too  ;  of  which  if  I  had  both 
In  full  abundance,  yet  against  all  peace, 
That  brings  up  mischiefs  thicker  than  a  shower, 
I  would  speak  louder  than  a  lawyer : 
By  Heaven,  it  is  the  surfeit  of  all  youth, 
That  makes  the  toughness  and  the  strength  of 

nations 
Melt  into  women ;  'tis  an  case  that  broods 
Thieves  and  bastards  only. 

Fab.  This  is  more 
(Though  it  be  true)  than  we  ought  to  lay  open. 
And  seasons  *  only  of  an  indiscretion. 
Believe  me,  ca])tain,  such  distemper' d  spirits, 
Once  out  of  motion,  though  they  be  proof- valiant. 
If  they  appear  thus  violent  and  fiery, 
Breed  but  their  oynx  disgraces,  and  are  nearer 
Doubt  and  suspect  in  princes  than  rewards. 

Jac.  'Tis  well  they  can  be  near  'em  any  way. 
But  call  you  those  true  spirits  ill-affected. 
That,  whilst  the  wars  were,  serv'd  like  walls  and 

ribs 
To  girdle  in  the  kingdom,  and  now  fain. 
Through  a  faint  peace,  into  affliction, 
Speak  but  their  miseries  ?  Come,  come,  Fabricio, 
"iou  may  pretend  w^hat  patience  you  please, 
And  seem  to  yoke  your  wants  like  passions ;  * 
But,  while  I  know  thou  art  a  soldier. 
And  a  deserver,  and  no  other  harvest 
But  what  thy  sword  reaps  for  thee  to  come  in. 
You  shall  bo  plcas'd  to  give  me  leave  to  tell  you. 
You  wish  a  devil  of  this  musty  peace  : 
To  which  prayer,  as  one  that's  bound  in  con- 
science. 
And  all  that  love  our  trade,  I  cry,  Amen  ! 
Fab,   Prithee,  no  more  ;    we   shall  live  well 
enough : 
There's  ways  enough,  besides  the  wars,  to  men 
That  are  not  logs,  and  lie  still  for  the  hands 
Of  others  to  remove  'em. 

Jac,  You  may  thrive,  sir ; 
Thou  art  young  and  handsome  yet,  and  well 

enough 
To  please  a  widow  ;  thou  canst  sing,  and  tell 
These  foolish  love-tales,  and  indite  a  little ; 
And,  if  need  be,  compile  a  i)retty  matter, 
And  dedicate  it  to  the  honourable ; 
Which  may  awaken  his  comi)a»sion. 
To  make  you  clerk  o'  the  kitchen,  and  at  length 

1  secLtonn]  The  weroDd  frilio  liax  "  uavours  ;  "  and  sni  Symp- 
lon. In  The  Uhanctn  we  find,  *'  It  afasoiu  of  »  fiiol."  Act 
L  «c.  8. 

*  Aad  aeem  to  yokr  your  traHt*  like  po.v.Woii.'rJ  Seward,  and 
8ynip«nn,a:t  alxo  f  leath  (^S.  A'*('^>),  pnipooo  rume  iinliappy 
einendati(tu»  uf  thh  line.  T\w  old  text,  ax  M.-irutn  obm'r\'CM, 
msy  mean,  *'  And  norm  to  eiiulidiio  ymir  wanti  as  you  do 

{our  pai>Ki»n.s."     1  unco  cttnjccturod  tlmt  "  icanU  like  "  ini|;tit 
•  A  midpriiit  fur  *'  warre  like  "  (warlike). 


Come  to  be  married  to  my  lady's  woman. 
After  she's  crack' d  i'  the  ring.* 

F(tb.  'Tis  very  well,  sir. 

Jac,  But  what  dost  thou  think  shall  become 
of  me. 
With  all  my  imperfections  ?    Let  me  die, 
If  I  think  1  shall  ever  reach  above 
A  forlorn  tapster,  9t  some  frothy  fellow, 
That  stinks  of  stale  beer. 

Fab,  Captain  Jacomo, 
Why  should  you  think  so  hardly  of  your  virtues  ? 

Jac,  What  virtues  ?  by  this  light,  I  have  no 
virtue 
But  downright  buffeting.     What  can  my  face, 
lliat  is  no  better  than  a  ragged  map  now 
Of  where  I  have  march'd  and  travell'd,  profit  me. 
Unless  it  be  for  ladies  to  abuse,  and  say 
'Twas  spoil'd  for  want  of  a  bongrace  *  when  I  was 

young. 
And  now  'twill  make  a  true  prognostication 
Of  what  man  must  be  ?  tell  me  of  a  fellow 
That  can  mend  noses?  and  complain,  so  tall* 
A  soldier  should  want  teeth  to  his  stomach  ? 
And  how  it  was  great  pity,  that  it  was,' 
That  he  that  made  my  body  was  so  busied 
Ho  could  not  stay  to  make  my  legs  too,  but  was 

driven 
To  clap  a  pair  of  cat-sticks  '  to  my  knees, 
For  which  I  am  indebted  to  two  school-bpys  ? 
This  must  follow  necessary. 

Fab,  There's  no  such  matter. 

Jac,  Then  for  my  morals,  and  those  hidden 
pieces 
That  art  bestows  upon  me,  they  are  such. 
That,  when  they  come  to  light,  I  am  sure  will 

shame  me ; 
For  I  can  neither  write,  nor  read,  nor  speak. 
That  any  man  shall  hope  to  profit  by  me ; 
And  for  my  languages,  they  are  so  many, 
That,  put  them  all  together,  they  will  scarce 
Serve  to  beg  single  beer  in.    The  plain  truth  is, 
I  love  a  soldier,  and  can  lead  him  on. 
And  if  he  fight  well,  I  dare  make  him  drun^ : 
This  is  my  virtue,  and  if  this  wiU  do, 
I'll  scramble  yet  amongst  'em. 

8  cracked  i'  the  rtJiy]  This  expression  (frequently  used,  as 
here,  metaphorically)  wa^i  properly  applied  to  the  thin  Ruld 
coin  of  our  ancewtoni,  which  when  cracked  beyond  the  rw^, 
or  inmost  round  circuni.scribing  the  inscription,  became  no 
longer  passable  :  see  Giflurd'a  note  on  Jonson's  Work*,  vL 
7G. 

4  bonfrrate]  Is  variously  explained,  —  n  projectinE  hat,  a 
frontal,  a  parasol :  see  Nares's  Qloa^.f  Richardson^a  DicLt 
and  Ttjdd's  Johnaon^g  Diet, 

»  tall]  See  note,  p.  490. 

•  And  hair  it  toa*  /iTMt  pity,  that  U  iww]  "  Perha^  the  poet 
had  tlie  folluwing  line  of  Hotspur's  speech,  in  King  Heniy 
iV.,  Part  I.,  in  his  mind, 

*  And  tJiat  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was,*  Sec"    Wkbbr. 

t  rai-stiek:i]  So  the  second  folio :  the  first  has  "  ca/-fikins.*> 

— "  Tip-cat,   or  perhnp?*    more    properly,  the    game   of 

CAT,  is  a  ni-'tic  pastime  well  known  in  many  parts  of  the 

kingdom.     Its  denomination  is  derived  fnira  a  piece  uf  w*ood 

call<  d  a  cat,  with  which  it  i>  play«d  ;  the  cat  is  about  kix 

inchos  in  lenulli,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  ini'hes  in 

I  diameter,  ami  diiniiiistu>d  from  the  middle  to  lioth  ends,  in 

I  the  -liapo  of  a  double  cune  ;  by  this  curious  contrivance  the 

>  place-^  of  the  trap  and  of  the  ball  arc  at  once  tsupplied,  for 

'  when  the  cat  i-<  I'tid  upon  the  (rround,  the  player  with  his 

ciidpcl  [  r  c<it--tirk]  -trike-i  it  smartly,  it  matter;*  not  at  which 

I  ( nd,  and  it  will  rixo  with  a  rotat<)ry  motion,  high  enoufh 

for  him  to  he  a  it  nwav  a.-*  it  falls,  in  the  (tame  manner  as  Im 

would  a  liall."    Sport\,  iLC.  (p.  H«;),  by  Strutt,  who  describeii 

1  two  of  tlie  varii  us  ways  in  which  the  game  is  played. 


■CENV  I.] 


THE  CAPTAIN. 


49S 


Fab,  'Tifl  your  way 
To  be  thus  pleasant  still ;  but  fear  not,  man ; 
For,  though  the  wars  fail,  we  shall  screw  ourselves 
Into  aomo  course  of  life  yet. 

Jac.  Good  Fabricio, 
Ilave  a  quick  eye  upon  me,  for  I  fear 
This  peace  will  make  me  something  that  I  love 

not;  • 

For,  by  my  troth,  though  I  am  plain  and  dud- 

peon,* 
I  would  not  be  an  ass ;  and  to  sell  parcels, 
I  can  as  soon  be  hang'd.     Prithee,  bestow  me. 
And  speak  some  little  good,  though  I  deserve  not. 

Enter  Father. 

Fab.  Come,  we'll  consider  more  —  stay:  this 
Should  be  another  windfall  of  the  wars. 

Jac.  He  looks  indeed  like  an  old  tatter' d  colours. 
That  every  wind  would  borrow  from  the  staff: 
These  are  the  hoixjs  we  have  for  all  our  hurts. 
They  have  not  cast  his  tongue  too  ? 

Father.  They  that  say 
Hope  never  leaves  a  wretched  man  that  seeks 

her, 
I  think  are  either  patient  fools  or  liars ; 
I  am  sure  I  find  it  so ;  for  I  am  master'd 
With  such  a  misery'  and  grief  together. 
That  that  stay'd  anchor,  men  lay  hold  upon 
In  all  their  needs,  is  to  me  lead  that  bows, 
Or  breaks,  with  every  strong  sea  of  my  sorrows. 
I  could  now  question  Heaven  (were  it  well 
To  look  into  their  justice)  why  those  faults, 
Those  heavy  sins  others  provoke  'em  with, 
Should  be  rewarded  on  the  heads  of  us 
That  hold  the  least  alliance  to  their  vices : 
But  this  would  be  too  curious  ;  for  I  see 
Our  suffering,  not  disputing,  is  the  end 
Keveal'd  to  us  of  all  these  miseries. 

Jac.  Twenty  such  holy  hermits  in  a  camp 
Would  make  'em  all  Carthusians.  I'll  be  hang'd, 
If  he  know  what  a  whore  is,  or  a  health, 
Or  have  a  nature  liable  to  learn, 
,  Or  so  much  honest  nurture  to  be  drunk  : 
I  do  not  think  he  has  the  spleen  to  swear 
A  greater  oath  than  sempsters  utter  '  socks  with. 
Spur  him  a  question. 

Father.  They  are  strangers  both 
To  me,  as  I  to  them,  I  hope.    I  would  not  have 
Me  and  my  shame  together  known  by  any : 
ril  rather  lie  myself  unto  '  another.  [A»ide. 

Fab,  I  need  not  ask  you,  sir,  your  country ; 
I  hear  you  speak  this  tongue :  pray,  what  more 

are  you. 
Or  have  you  been  ?  if  it  be  not  offensive 
To  urge  you  so  far :  misery  in  your  years 
Gives  every  thing  a  tongue  to  question  it. 

Father.  Sir,  though  I  could  be  pleas'd  to  make 
my  ills 
Only  mine  own,  for  grieving  other  men,^ 
Yet,  to  so  fair  and  courteous  a  demander^ 
That  promises  compassion,  at  worst  pity, 
I  will  relate  a  little  of  my  story. 

1  dmifttmX  L  e.  coane.  mde :  «ee  note,  p.  478. 

»  iittwj  "  i.  e.  »cIL»'    Ed.  1778. 

s  vjitoj  If  not  a  loiaprint  for,  ^  at  leaac  equlTalent  hare 
to  —  into.  TIm  Faiber  means,  (as  Maaon  rightly  explaJna 
the  I  n«.)  that  ba  will  rather  by  hia  liea  aaauiiM  auolhar 
character  than  be  known  in  hia  own. 

«  /#/r  fftietiMg  ttktr  awal  ••  That  ia,  to  avoid  grieving  oOier 
men."    Ma»oiv.    See  Eklurd8on*B  DUt.  in  v.  Ffr. 


I  am  a  gentleman,  however  thus 

Poor  and  unhappy ;  which,  believe  me,  sir, 

Was  not  bom  with  me ;  for  1  well  have  tried 

Both  the  extremes  of  fortune,  and  have  found 

Both  dangerous.    My  younger  years  provok'd  me 

(Feeling  in  what  an  ease  I  slept  at  home. 

Which  to  all  stirring  spirits  is  a  sickness,) 

To  see  far  countries,  and  observe  their  customs ; 

I  did  so,  and  I  travell'd  till  that  course 

Stor'd  me  with  language,  and  some  few  slight 

manners. 
Scarce  worth  ray  money  j  when  an  itch  possesa'd 

me 
Of  making  arms  my  active  end  of  travel. 
Fab,  But  did  you  so  r 
Father.  I  did ;  and  twenty  winters 
I  wore  the  Christian  cause  upon  my  sword,    « 
Aq:ainst  his  *  enemies.     At  Buda  siege, 
Full  many  a  cold  night  have  I  lodg'd  in  armour, 
When  all  was  frozen  in  me  but  mine  honour ; 
And  many  a  day,  when  both  the  sun  and  cannon 
Strove  who  should  most  destroy  us,  have  I  stood 
Mail'd  up  in  steel,  when  my  tough  sinews  shrunk, 
And  this  parch' d  body  ready  to  consume 
As  soon  to  ashes  as  the  pike  I  bore : 
Want  has  been  to  me  as  another  nature  ; 
Which  makes  me  with  this  patience  still  pro- 
fess it : 
And  if  a  soldier  may,  without  vainglory'. 
Tell  what  h'as  done,  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
I  could  turn  over  aimals  of  my  dangers ; 
With  this  poor  weakness  have  1  mann'd  a  breach. 
And  made  it  firm  with  so  much  blood,  that  all 
I  had  to  bring  mo  off  alive  was  anger : 
Thrice  was  I  made  a  slave,  and  thrice  redeem' d 
At  price  of  all  I  had ;  the  miseries 
Of  which  times,  if  I  had  a  heart  to  tell. 
Would  make  ye  weep  like  children ;  but  Pll 
spare  ye. 
Jac.  Fabricio,  we  too  have  been  soldiers 
Above  these  fourteen  years,  yet,  o'  my  conscience, 
All  we  have  seen,  compar'd  to  his  experience, 
Has  been  but  cudgel-play  or  cock-fighting. 
By  all  the  faith  I  have  in  arms,  I  reverence 
The  very  poverty  of  this  brave  fellow ; 
Which  were  enough  itself,  and  his,"  to  strengthen 
The  weakest  town  against  half  Christendom. 
I  was  never  so  asham'd  of  service 
In  all  my  life  before,  now  I  consider 
What  I  have  done ;  and  yet  the  rogues  would 

swear 
I  was  a  valiant  fellow  :  I  do  find 
The   greatest  danger  I  have  brought  my  lifo 

through, 
Now  I  have  heard  this  worthy,  was  no  more 
Than  stealing  of  a  May-pole,  or,  at  worst. 
Fighting  at  sinj^le  billet  ^  with  a  bargeman. 
Fab,  I  do  believe  him,  Jacomo. 
Jac.  Believe  him  ! 
I  have  no  faith  within  me,  if  I  do  not. 

Father.  1  see  they  are  soldiers, 
And,  if  we  may  judge  by  affections, 
Brave  and  deserving  men  :  how  they  are  atirr'd 
But  with  a  mere  relation  of  what  may  be  t 

ft  his]  **  The  pmnoiin  *  hu '  refera  to  Christ,  ondeistoMl 
and  roniprehended  in  the  adjective  *  Chrittiam,*  *>    Mabom, 

•  and  hi*]  i.  e.  (aa  Weber  rightly  explains  the  words)  and 
beinit  hi«. 

1  biUa]  i.  e.  Btick,  cudgeL 
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THE  CAPTAIN. 


[act  ix» 


Since  I  have  won  belief,  and  am  not  known, 
ForgiTB  me.  Honour !  I'll  make  use  of  thee. 

[Aside. 

Fab.  Sir,  would  I  were  a  man  or  great  or  able, 
To  look  with  liberal  eyes  upon  your  virtue  ! 

Jac.  Let's  give  him  all  wo  have,  and  leave  off 
prating.  — 
Here,  soldier ;  there's  even  five  months'  pay ;  bo 

merry. 
And  get  thee  handsome  clothes.     [Gives  money. 

Fab.  What  mean  you,  Jacomo  r 

Jac.  You  arc  a  fool ; 
The  very  story's  worth  a  hundred  pound. 
Give  him  more  money. 

Father.  Gentlemen,  I  know  not 
How  I  am  able  to  deserve  this  blessing  ; 
But  if  I  live  to  see  fair  days  again. 
Something  I'll  do  in  honour  of  your  goodness. 
That  shall  shew  thankfulness,  if  not  desert. 

Fab.  If  you  please,  sir,  till  we  procure  you  place, 
To  eat  with  us,  or  wear  such  honest  garments 
As  our  poor  means  can  reach  to,  you  shall  be 
A  welcome  man  :  to  say  more,  were  to  feed  you 
Only  with  words.  We  honour  what  you've  been ; 
For  we  are  soldiers,  though  not  near  the  worth 
You  spake  of  lately. 

Father.  I  do  guess  ye  so  ; 
And  knew,  unless  he  were  a  soldier. 
He  could  not '  find  the  way  to  know  my  wants. 

Jac.  But,  methinks,  all  this  while  you  are  too 
temperate : 
Do  you  not  tell  men  sometimes  of  their  dulness, 
When  you  are  grip'd,  as  now  you  arc,  with  need  ? 
I  do  ;  and  let  them  know  those  silks  they  wear, 
The  war  weaves  for  'em ;  and  the  bread  they  eat, 
We  sow,  and  reap  again,  to  feed  their  hunger  : 
I  tell  them  boldly,  they  arc  masters  of 
Nothing  but  what  we  fight  for ;  their  fair  women 
Lie  playing  in  their  arms,  whilst  we,  like  Lares, 
Defend  their  pleasures  :  I  am  angry  too. 
And  often  rail  at  these  forgetful  great  men. 
That  suffer  us  to  sue  for  what  we  ought 
To  have  flung  on  us  ere  we  ask. 

Father.  I  have 
Too  often  told  my  griefs  that  way,  when  all 
I  rcap'd  was  rudeness  of  behaviour  : 
In  their  opinions,  men  of  war  that  thrive 
Must  thank  'em  when  they  rail,  and  wait  to  live. 

Fab.  Come,  sir ;  I  see  your  wants  need  more 
relie>'ing 
Than  looking  what  they  are :  pray,  go  with  us. 

Father.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen ;  since  you  are 
pleas' d 
To  do  a  benefit,  I  dare  not  cross  it : 
And  what  my  service  or  endeavours  may 
Stand  you  in  stead,  you  shall  command,  not  pray. 

Jac.  So  you  shall  us. 
I'll  to  the  tailor's  with  you  bodily.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   II.  —  Before  Frederick's  Jlouse. 

Enter  Fuederick,  Lodovico,  and  Piso. 
Lod.  Well,  if  this  be  true,  I'll  believe  a  woman 
When  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 


1  unlt9s  he  were  a  soldier, 

He  could  not,  &c.1  In  Ixiih  tIio.<>o  lines  tho  fsecond  folio 
baa  "  JO  "  instead  or"A#!;"  and  so  iho  modern  editors. 
**  He  "  iii,  of  course,  Jacomo. 


Piso.  'Tis    certain,  if  there  be  a  way  of  truth 
In  blushes,  smiles,  and  commendations  ; 
For,  by  this  light,  I  have  heard  her  praise  yon 

fellow 
In  such  a  pitch,  as  if  she  had  studied 
To  crowd  the  worths  of  all  men  into  him ;  • 

And  I  imagine  these  are  seldom  us'd 
Without  their  special  ends,  and  by  a  maid 
Of  her  desires  and  youth. 

Fred.  It  may  be  so. 
She's  free  as  you  or  I  am,  and  may  have, 
By  that  prerogative,  a  liberal  choice 
In  the  bestowing  of  her  love. 

Lod.  Bestowing ! 
If  it  be  so,  she  has  bestow'd  herself 
Upon  a  trim  youth.  —  Piso,  what  do  you  call 
him  ? 

Piso.  Why,  Captain  Jacomo. 

Lod.  Oh,  Captain  Jack-boy  ; 
That  is  the  gentleman. 

Fred.  I  think  he  be 
A  gentleman  at  worst. 

Lod.  So  think  I  too ; 
Would  he  would  mend,  sir ! 

Fred.  And  a  tall  one  too. 

Lod.  Yes,  of  his   teeth ; '  for,  of  my  faith,  I 
think 
They  are  sharper  than  his  sword,  and  dare  do 

more, 
If  the  buff  ^  meet  him  fairly. 

Fred.  Very  well ! 

Piso.  Now  do  I  wonder  what  she  means  to  do 
When  she  has  married  him. 

lA)d.  Why,  well  enough  ; 
Trail  his  pike  under  him,  and  be  a  gentlewoman 
Of  the  brnvc  captain's  company. 

Fred.  Do  you  hear  me  r 
This  woman  is  my  sister,  gentlemen. 

Lod.  I  am  glad  she  is  none  of  mine.     But, 
Frederick, 
Thou  art  not  such  a  fool,  sure,  to  be  angry, 
Unless  it  be  with  her :  we  are  thy  friends,  man. 

Fred.  1  think  ye  are. 

lA)d.  Yes,  faith  ;  and  do  but  tell  thee 
How  she  will  utterly  o'erthrow  her  credit, 
If  she  continue  gracing  of  this  pot- gun.* 


2  .And  a  t'lll  one  too. 

Utd.  >Vrf.  of  his  lerth]  See  note,  p.  490.  So  in  MaMingei*! 
Unnatural  Cvmbati 

"  Ah  txill  a  trencherman,  (hat  is  most  certain, 
Ah  e'er  dcinoli!<h'd  p> e- fortification 
As  HMin  asbatferM." 
Act  iii.  sc.  I.—  fVorks  (by  Gifford),  i.  16f),  ed.  1813. 

3  buff]  i^i  the  poroiid  folio.  The  first  folio  h.ia  "  bcuffe," 
Sviupsoii  adopted  ^^e\vn^d^•*  emendation,  *'  beef"  (which 
Mx-^on  thinks  right).  The  Kdituw  of  177{j  gave  "  beiitTe  ;  ** 
and  K)  Web.T,  who  observe*!,  "  there  is  evidently  an  inten- 
tional pun,  however  [Kwir,  between  buff,  the  dress  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  lime,  and  tho  Frencli  bcruf.*^  There  is  doubtleiM 
a  quibble  intended  here  ;  but  the  spelling  of  the  Meciind  folio 
8oen)r4  iireferable.  In  the  fidlowing  passage  of  Fleteher*t 
JVc/6/r  Gentleman  both  the  folios  liave,  — 

"  Men  made  of  &ru/aud  Harcenct."  Act  iii.  w.  1. 
yet  in  a  similur  pa.<<iiage  of  the  present  play  the  folios  agree 
in  reading,  — 

"  They  are  nothing  i*  the  world  but  *Mjf  and  scarlet."  p.  48ft. 
*  pot-gun]  Has  (vccurred  at  p.  44.5  in  the  ^ense  of — pop- 
gun, the  toy  of  children  :  but  it  al!>o  meant  a  Kort  of  canncMi 
that  ^hot  into  the  air  Imllctj)  full  of  wild-fire,  which  bunt  on 
falling  to  the  ground  (see  Richardson's  Diet,  in  v.);  aad 
most  probably  the  name  is  applied  here  to  Jacomo  witb  aa 
allusion  to  the  in«truiDeut  of  war. 


Pin,  I  think  she  was  bewitch'd,  or  mad,  or 
blind; 
She  would  never  have  taken  such  a  scare-crow 

eUe 
Into  protection :  of  ^  my  life,  he  looks 
•Of  a  more  rusty,  swarth  complexion 
Than  an  old  arming-doublet. 

Lod.  I  would  send 
His  face  to  the  cutler's,  then,  and  have  it  san- 

p;uin*d ;  • 
'Twill  look  a  great  deal  sweeter :  then  his  nose 
I  would  have  shorter ;  and  my  reason  is, 
His  face  Tiill  be  ill -mounted  else. 

Piao,  For  his  body, 
I  will  not  be  my  own  judge,  lest  I  seem 
A  railer ;  but  let  others  look  upon't, 
And  if  they  find  it  any  other  thing 
Than  a  trunk-cellar,  to  send  wines  down  in. 
Or  a  long  walking  bottle,  I'll  be  hang'd  for't. 
His  hide  (for  sure  he  is  a  beast)  is  ranker 
Than  the  Moscovy-lcather,  and  grain'd  like  it ; 
And,  by  all  likolihooils,  he  was  begotten 
Between  a  stubborn  pair  of  wintar-boots ; 
His  body  goes  wiih  straps,  he  is  so  churlish. 

Lod.  lie's  poor  and  beggarly,  besides  all  this. 
And  of  a  nature  far  uncapable 
Of  any  benefit ;  for  his  manners  cannot 
Shew  him  a  way  to  thank  a  man  that  does  one, 
He's  so  uncivil.    You  may  do  a  part 
"Worthy  a  brother,  to  persuade  your  sister 
From  her  undoing  :  if  she  prove  so  fooUsh 
To  marry  this  cast  captain,  look  to  find  her, 
"Within  a  month,  where  you,  or  any  good  man, 
"Would  blush  to  know  her,  selling  cheese,  and 

prunes,' 
And  retail' d  bottle- ale.    I  grieve  to  think. 
Because  I  lov'd  her,  what  a  march  this  captain 
"Will  set  her  into. 

Fred,  You  are  both,  believe  me. 
Two  arrant  knaves ;  and,  were  it  not  for  taking 
So  just  an  execution  from  his  hands 
You  have  belied  thus,  I  would  swaddle  *  ye, 
Till  I  could  draw  off  both  your  skins  like  scab- 
bards. 
That  man  that  you  have  wrong'd  thus,  though 

to  me 
He  be  a  stranger,  yet  I  know  so  worthy. 
However  low  in  fortune,  that  his  worst  parts. 
The  verj'  wearing  of  his  clothes,  would  make 
Two  better  gentlemen  than  you  dare  be; 
For  there  is  >'irtue  in  his  outward  things. 

Lod.  Belike  you  love  him,  then  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  marry,  do  I. 

Lod,  And  will  be  angr>'  for  him  ? 

Fred.  If  you  talk, 
Or  pull  your  face  into  a  stitch  *  again. 


^  of]  i  e.  on.    Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  "o'." 

*  /  ttoyld  send 

irufacrto  tkr  eutfer^n^  then^  and  iutte  it  *anruin*d]  So  in 
Mtddliton'tf  Blurt  Matter  duwtabh  :  "  i^anpilne-cheeked  ? 
di*t  think  their  faces  have  been  at  cutler's.'"  Act  ii.  ic. 
2.  —  fVcrkjt^  i.  arsJ,  od.  1)\  re.  "  Sa/ijr-inwf.  The  bloud-Ktune 
wherewith  cullers  du  vojiguino  their  hills."  Cotgrave's 
Dirt, 

*  prtLHes]  Stewed  pnineM  were  a  common  dish  in  brotbeb, 
whore  (it  would  neem)  they  were  sfioietimM  set  in  the  win- 
down  as  a  sort  of  sign. 

<  sirarfille]  "  To  iwaddle  (cndgel)   Ferbero^  obctrbm." 
C(ile<  s  DieL 
ft  *-tiUh]  i.  e.  contortion,  grim  ice. 


As  I  love  truth,  I  ahaU  be  very  angry. 
Do  not  I  know  thee,  though  thou  hast  some  land. 
To  set  thee  out  thus  among  gentlemen, 
To  be  a  prating  and  vain-glorious  ass  ?  — 
I  do  not  "WTong  thee  now,  for  I  speak  truth ;  — 
Do  not  I  know  thou  hast  been  a  cudgell'd  cow- 
ard. 
That  has  no  cure  for  shame  but  cloth- of-silver, 
And  think'st  the  wearing  of  a  gaudy  suit 
Hides  all  disgraces  ? 

Lod,  I  understand  you  not ;  you  hurt  not  me» 
Your  anger  flies  .so  wide. 

Piso.  Signor  Frederick, 
Y'ou  much  mistake  this  gentleman. 

Fred.  No,  sir. 

Piso,  If  you  would  please  to  be  less  angry, 
I  would  tell  you  how. 

Fred.  You  had  better  study,  sir. 
How  to  excuse  yourself,  if  you  be  able ; 
Or  I  shall  tell  you  once  again 

Piso.  Xot  mo,  sir ; 
For,  I  protest,  what  I  have  said  was  only 
To  make  you  understand  your  sister's  danger. 

Lod.  He  might,  if  itpleas'd  him,  conceive  it  so 

Fred.  I  might,  if  it  pleas'd  me,  stand  stiU  and 
hear 
My  sister  made  a  May-game,  might  I  not  ? 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal^  jests 
Upon  his  person,  whose  least  anger  would 
Consume  a  legion  of  such  wretched  people. 
That  have  no  more  to  justify  their  actions 
But  their  tongues'  ends  r  that  dare  lie  every  way, 
As  a  mill  grinds  ?    From  this  hour,  I  renounce 
All  part  of  fellowship  that  may  hereafter 
Make  me  take  knowledge  of  ye  but  for  knaves : 
And  take  heed,  as  yo  love  whole  skins  and  cox- 
combs. 
How  and  to  whom  ye  prate  thus.    For  this  time, 
I  care  not  if  I  spare  ye :  do  not  shake ; 
I  will  not  beat  ye,  though  ye  do  deserve  it 
Richly. 

Lod.  This  is  a  strange  course,  Frederick : 
But,  sure,  you  do  not,  or  you  would  not,  know  us. 
Beat  us ! 

Piso,  'Tis  somewhat  low,  sir,  to  a  gentleman. 

Fred.  I'll  speak  but  few  words,  but  I'll  make 
*em  truths : 
Get  you  gone  both,  and  quickly,  without  mur- 
muring 
Oii looking  big  ;  and  yet,  before  you  go, 
I  will  have  this  confess' d,  and  seriously. 
That  you  two  are  two  rascals. 

Jj}d.  How ! 

Fred,  Two  rascals. 
Come,  speak  it  from  your  hearts ;  or,  by  this  light, 
My  sword  shall  fly  among  ye :  answer  me, 
And  to  the  point,  directly. 

Piso,  You  shall  have 
Your  will  for  this  time,  since  we  see  you're  grown 
So  far  untcmperate :  let  it  be  so,  sir. 
In  your  opinion. 

Fred,  Do  not  mince  the  matter. 
But  speak  the  words  plain :  —  and  you,  Lodovic, 
That  stand  so  tally  '  on  your  reputation. 
You  shall  be  he  shall  speak  it. 

Lod.  This  is  pretty ! 


0  liberal]  i.  e.  licentiously  fine, 

'  (atfyj  I  e.  stouUy,  boldly :  Ne  note,  p.  480L 
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Fred,  Let  me  not  stay  upon't.  t 

Lod.  Well,  we  are  rascals ; 
Yes,  Piso,  we  are  rascals. 

Fred,  Get  ye  gone  now ; 
Not  a  word  more :  ye'rc  rascals. 

[Exeunt  Lodoyico  and  Piso. 

Enter  Fabkicio  and  Jacomo. 

Fab   That  should  be  Frederick. 

Jac.  'Tis  he.  —  Frederick ! 

Fred.  Who's  that? 

Jac.  A  friend,  sir. 
^^'^Fred.  It  is  so  by  the  voice. 
I  have  sought  you,  gentlemen ;  and,  since  I  have 

found  you 
So  near  our  house,  I'll  force  ye  stay  a  while  : 
I  pray,  let  it  bo  so. 

Fab,  It  is  too  late ; 
"We'll  come  and  dine  to-morrow  with  your  sister, 
And  do  our  services. 

Jac,  Who  were  those  with  you  ? 

Fab.  We  met  two  came  from  hence. 

Fred.  Two  idle  fellows. 
That  you  shall  beat  hereafter ;  and  I'll  toll  you. 
Some  fitter  time,  a  cause  sufficient  for  it. 

Fab.  But,  Frederick,  tell  me  truly ;  do  you 
think 
She  can  affect  my  friend  ?  [Aside  to  Frederick. 

Fred,  Nocertainer 
Than  when  I  speak  of  him,  or  any  other,i 
She  entertains  it  with  as  much  desire 
As  others  do  their  recreations. 

Fab.  Let  not  him  have  this  light  by  any  means  : 
He  will  but  think  he's  mock'd,  and  so  grow  angry, 
Even  to  a  quarrel,  he's  so  much  distrustful 
Of  all  that  take  occasion  to  commend  him, 
Women  especially ;  for  which  he  shuns 
All  conversation  with  *em,  and  believes 
He  can  be  but  a  mirth  to  all  their  sex.  — 

[LxOe  within. 
Whence  is  this  music  ? 

Fred.  From  my  sister's  chamber. 

Fab.  The  touch  is  excellent ;  let's  be  attentive. 

Jac,  Hark  1  are  the  waits  abroad  ? 

FcUf.  Be  softer,  prithee ; 
'Tis  private  music. 

Jac.  What  a  din  it  makes  ! 
I  had  rather  hear  a  Jews-trump  than  these  lutes ; 
They  cry  like  school-boys. 

Fab.  Prithee,  Jacomo  — 

Jac.  Well,  I  will  hear,  or  sleep,  I  care  not 
whether.  [Lies  down, 

Franil  and  Clora  appear  at  the  window,  and  sing, 

Fratik.  Tell  me,  dearesU  wbat  is  love  ? 
dffra.    >Tis  a  lightning  firom  above ; 

Tie  an  anow.  His  a  Are. 

'Tifl  a  lioy  they  call  Desire. 
Both,  Tis  a  grave, 

Gapes  to  have 

Those  poor  fools  that  long  to  prove. 


1  JVb  eertoMsr 
Tkam.  when  I  speak  qf  htm^  or  my  ether]  "  This  line  may 
•asily  be  misundentood  for  want  of  attending  to  the  cog- 
stniction ;  a«  well  as  one  in  Jonsnn**  Se;aiiM«,— 

*  Mean  time  give  order  that  his  books  be  burnt 
To  the  iEdiles.' »'    [Act  iiL  sc  1.]    BrMrsoir. 
S  Tdl  me,  dearest,  &c]  The  two  first  stanzas  of  this 
song,  with  variations,  have  already  occurred:   see   The 
tbugkt  ^theBummgPeede,  act  iiL  se.  1,  p.  968. 


Frank.  Tell  me  more,  are  women  true  ? 

Ciara.    Yea,  some  are^  and  some  ss  you. 

Some  are  willinc,  some  are  strange,* 
Since  you  men  first  taught  to  change. 

Both,  And  till  troth 

Be  in  both. 
All  shall  love,  to  love  anew. 

Frank.  Tell  me  more  yet,  can  thev  grieve  ? 
Clora.    Yes.  and  sicken  sore,  but  live, 

Ana  be  wiite,  and  delay, 

When  von  men  are  as  wise  aslhey. 
Both.  Then  I  Kee, 

Faith  will  be 

Never  till  they  both  believe. 


Frank.    Clora,  come  hither :  who  are 
below  there  ? 

Clora.  Where? 

Frank.  There. 

Ciora.  Ha !  I  should  know  their  shapes. 
Though  it  be  darkish.     There  are  both  our 

brothers : 
What  should  they  make  thus  late  here  } 

Frank,  What's  the  t'other  ? 

Clora.  What  t'other  ? 

Frank.  He  that  lies  along  there. 

Clora.  Oh,  I  see  him,  — 
As  if  he  had  a  branch  of  some  great  pedigree 
Grew  out  on's  belly.* 

Frank.  Yes. 

Clora.  That  should  be. 
If  I  have  any  knowledge  in  proportion 

Fab,  They  see  us. 

Fred.  'Tis  no  matter. 

Fab.  What  a  log  is  this, 
To  sleep  such  music  out ! 

Fred,  No  more ;  let's  hear  *em. 

Clora,  If  I  have  any  knowledge  in  proportion,* 
The  Captain  Jacomo ;  those  are  his  legs, 
Upon  my  conscience. 

Frank.  By  my  faith,  and  neat  ones. 

Clora.  You  mean  the  boots ;  I  think  they  are 
neat  •  by  nature. 

Frank.  As  thou  art  knavish.    Would  I  saw 
his  face ! 

Clora.  'Twould  scare  you  in  the  dark. 

Frank.  A  worse  than  that 
Has  never  scar'd  you,  Clora,  to  my  knowledge. 

Clora.  'Tis  true,  for  I  never  have  '  seen  a  worse ; 
Nor,  while  I  say  my  prayers  heartily, 
I  hope  I  shall  not. 

Frank.  Well,  I  am  no  tell-tale  : 
But  is  it  not  great  pity,  tell  me,  Clora, 
That  such  a  brave  deserving  gentleman 
As  every  one  delivers  this  to  bo. 
Should  have  no  more  respect  and  worth  flung 

on  him 
By  able  men }   Were  I  one  of  these  great  onet. 
Such  virtues  ^  should  not  sleep  thus. 


»  strange]  i.  e.  coy. 

^  Jts  if  he  had  a  branch  ef  sonu  great  t     „ 

Qrew  out  on^s  Mty]  "  This  is  a  ridicule  on  [an  allusion 

to]  the  usual  prsctice  of  representing  a  heraldic  pedigree. 

The  reader  may  see  a  specimen  prefixed  to  The  Relbmi," 

WXBKR. 

•  Xf  /  have  anjf  knowledge  in  vroportum]  This  repetiliaB 
was  omitted  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  by  Weber,  because 
they  attributed  it  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer  or  transcriber. 

6  neat]  "  A  ptin  U|ion  ivxAT't  leather."    Ed.  177& 

'  never  hacf]  The  Editnn  of  1778,  to  render  Uie  line  iBOiS 
harmonioui*,  printMl  "  have  never  f "  and  eo  Weber. 

9  vhtu's]  The  Editon  of  1778  and  Webet  chose  to  print 
"  virtue." 
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Clora.  Were  he  greater, 
He  would  sleep  more,  I  think.    Til  waken  him. 
Frank,  Away,  you  fool ! 
Clora.  Is  he  not  dead  already,  and  they  two 
taking  order 
About  his  blacks?^   methinks,  they  are  very 

busy. 
A  fine  clean  corse  he  is  :  I  would  haye  him 

buried. 
Even  as  he  lies,  croB8-lcgg*d,  like  one  o'  the 

Templars  * 
(If  his  Westphaly  gammons  will  hold  crossing)  ; 
And  on  his  breast  a  buckler  with  a  pike  in't,^ 
In  which  I  would  have  some  Icarndd  cutler 
(Jompile  an  epitaph  ;  and  at  his  feet 
A  musquct,  with  this  word  *  upon  a  label, 
AVhich  from  the  cock's  mouth  thus  should  be 

deliver' d, 
I  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  soldier. 

Frank.  Well,  if  thy  father  were  a  soldier. 
Thus  thou  wouldst  use  him. 

Clora.  Such  a  soldier, 
I  would  indeed. 

Fab.  If  he  hear  this,  not  all 
The  power  of  man  could  keep  him  from  the 

windows, 
Till  they  were  down,  and  all  the  doors  broke 

open. 
Por  God's  sake,  moke  her  cooler ;  I  dare  not 

venture 
To  bring  him  else :  I  know  he  will  go  to  buffets 
Within  five  words  ^'ith  her,  if  she  holds  this 

spirit. 
Let's  waken  him,  and  away ;   we   shall  hear 
worse  else. 
Frank.  Well,  if  I  be  not  even  with  thee,  Clora* 
Let  me  be  hang'd,  fof  this :  I  know  thou  dost  it 
Only  to  anger  me,  and  purge  thy  *  wit. 
Which  would  break  out  else. 

Clora.  I  have  found  you  ;  I'll 
Be  no  more  cross.    Bid  'em  good  night. 

Frank.  No,  no  ; 
They  shall  not  know  we  have  seen  *em.    Shut 
the  window. 

[Exeunt  Fbank  and  Clo&a  above. 
Fab.  Will  you  get  up,  Sir  ? 
Jac.  Have  you  paid  the  fiddlers  ? 
Fab.  You  are  not  left  to  do  it.    Fie  upon  thee ! 
Hast  thou  forsworn  manners  ? 

Jac»  Yes ;  unless  they 
Would  let  me  eat  my  meat  without  long  graces, 
Or  drink  without  a  preface  to  the  pledger, 
Of  «  "  Will  it  please  you  ? "     "  Shall  I  be  so  bold, 

sir?" 
"  Let  me  remember  your  good  bed-fellow  !  " 
And  lie,  and  kiss  my  hand  unto  my  mistress 
As  often  as  an  ape  does  for  an  apple. 


1  Modb]  "  i.  e.  mourninf  weeds."    Wkbsr. 

s  eroM-l(e.ifg*d^  tike  one  o*  the  Ten^ra]  The  croning  of 
the  legs  (which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  figYire><  on  the 
tumlM  of  warrion)  indicated  that  they  had  nerved  in  the 
cninade*. 

3  a  bHckltr  with  a  pike  tn'tl  Tliifl  parage  has  been  atrange- 
}y  miioiiiderwiood  by  the  editurs :  pike  (or,  aa  it  waa  aome- 
tiiiuH  wriuen,  pick  —  see  p.  3t)8)  meana  the  aptke  in  the 
centre  of  the  bndcler. 

4  V>i>rd\   "  i.«.  motto."      WSBKB. 

6  tkyi  So  tba  aacond  folia    The  fint  haa  "  your ; "  and 
60  VVfbcr. 
•  0/J  both  tiM  folioa, "  Oft." 
TOL.  I.  63 


These  are  mere  schisms  in  soldiers ; where't 

my  friend? 

These  are  to  us  as  bitter  as  purgations : 

We  love  that  general  freedom  we  are  bred  to ; 

Hang    these    faint   fooleries !    they    smell   of 

peace,  — 
Do  they  not,  friend  ? 

Fob.  Faith,  sir,  to  me  they  are 
As  things  indifferent ;  yet  I  use  *em  not. 
Or,  if  I  did,  they  would  not  prick  my  conBcience. 

Fred.  Come,  shall  we  go  ?  'tis  late. 

Ja^.  Yes,  any  whither  : 
But  no  more  music  ;  it  has  made  me  dulL         -^  **- 

Fab.  Faith,  any  thing  but  drinking  disturbf 
thee,  Jacomo. 
We'll  even  to  bed. 

Jac.  Content. 

Fab.  Thou  wilt  dream  of  wenches. 

Jac.  I  never  think  of  any,  I  thank  Heaven, 
But  when  I  am  drunk ;  and  then  'tis  but  to  cast' 
A  cheap  way  how  they  may  be  all  destroy' d 
Like  vermin.    Let's  away  ;  I  am  very  sleepy. 

Fab.  Ay,  thou  art  ever  so,  or  angry.    Come. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE   I.  — A  Street. 

Enter  Julio  and  Anoelo. 

Julio.  I  will  but  see  her  once  more,  Angelo» 
That  I  may  hate  her  more,  and  then  I  am 
Myself  again. 

Ang.  1  would  not  have  thee  tempt  lust ; 
'Tis  a  way  dangerous,  and  will  deceive  theo, 
Hudst  thou  the  constancy  of  all  men  in  thee. 

Julio.  Having  her  sins*  before  me,  I  dare  see 
her. 
Were  she  as  catching  as  the  plague  and  deadly. 
And  tell  her  she  is  fotilor  than  all  those. 
And  far  more  pestilent,  if  not  repentant ; 
And,  like   a  strong  man,  chide  her  well,  and 
leave  her. 

Ang.  'Tis  easily  said.     Of  what  complexion  is 
she? 

Julio.  Make  but  a  curious  frame  unto  thyself^ 
As  thou  wouldst  shape  an  angel  in  thy  thought; 
Such  as  the  poets,  when  their  fancies  sweat, 
Imagine  Juno  is,  or  fair-ey'd  Pallas ; 
And  one  more  excellent  than  all  those  figures 
Shalt   thou  find   her :    she's  brown,  but  of  a 

sweetness, 
(If  such  a  poor  word  may  express  her  beauty,) 
Believe  me,  Angelo,  would  do  more  mischief 
With  a  forc'd  smile,  than  twenty  thousand  Cu- 
pids, 
With  their  love-quivers  full  of  ladies*  eyes, 
And  twice  as  many  flames,  could  fling  upon  us» 

Ang.  Of  what  age  is  she  ? 

Julio.  As  a  rose  at  fairest. 
Neither  a  bud  nor  blown  ;  but  such  a  one, 
Were  there  a  Hercules  to  get  again 
With  all  his  glory,  or  one  more  than  he^ 
The  god  would  choose  out  'mongat  a  race  of 
women 

f  cast]  I  e.  plot,  contrive. 
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To  make  a  mother  of:  she  is  outwardly 
All  that  bewitches  sense,  all  that  entices ; 
Nor  is  it  in  our  virtue  to  uncharm  it : 
And  when  she  speaks,  oh,  Angelo,  then  music 
(Such  as  old  Orpheus  made,  that  gave  a  soul 
To  ae^d  mountains,  and  made  rugged  beasts 
Lay  by  their  rages ;  and  tall  trees,  that  knew 
No  sound  but  tempests,  to   bow  down  their 

branches. 
And  hfita,  and  wonder;    and  the  sea,  whose 

surges 
Shook  their  white  heads  in  heaven,  to  be  as  mid- 
night 
Still  and  attentive)  steals  into  our  soub 
So  suddenly  and  strangely,  that  we  are 
From  that  time  no  more  ours,  but  what  she 
pleases ! 

Anff,  Why,  look   how  far  you  have  thrust 
yourself  again 
Into  your  old  disease !  arc  you  that  man 
With  such  a  resolution,  that  would  venture 
To  take  your  leave  of  folly,  and  now  melt 
Even  in  repeating  her  ? 

Julh.  I  had  forgot  mo. 

Any,  As  you*  will  still  do. 

Julio.  No  ;  the  strongest  man 
May  have  the  grudging  of  an  ague  on  him ; 
This  is  no  more.    Let's  go  ;  I  w^ould  fain  be  fit 
To  be  thy  friend  again,  for  now  I  am  no  man's. 

Anff.  60  you  :  1  dare  not  go,  I  tcU  you  truly  ; 
Nor  were  it  wise  I  should. 

JuUo,  Why  ? 

Anff,  I  am  well. 
And,  if  I  can,  will  keep  myself  so. 

Julio.  Ha! 
Thou  mak'st  me  smile,  though  I  have  little 

cause, 
To  SCO  how  prettily  thy  fear  becomes  thee  : 
Art  thou  not  strong  enough  to  sec  a  woman  ? 

Anff.  Yes,  twenty  thousand ;  but  not  sucli  a 
one 
As  you  have  made  her :  Pll  not  lie  for  the  matter ; 
I  know  I  am  frail,  and  may  be  cozen' d  too 
By  such  a  siren. 

Julio.  Faith,  thou  shalt  go,  Angelo. 

Ant/.  Faith,  but  I  will  not :  no  ;  I  know  how 
far,  sir, 
I  am  able  to  hold  out,  and  will  not  venture 
Above  my  depth.     I  do  not  long  to  have 
My  sleep  ta'en  from  me,  and  go  pulingly. 
Like  a  poor  wencli  had  lo3t  her  market-money  ; 
And  when  I  see  good  meat,  sic  still  and  sigh. 
And  call  for  small  beer  ;  and  consume  my  wit 
In  making  anagrams  and  faithful  posies  : 
I  do  not  like  that  itch ;  I  am  sure  I  had  rather 
Have  the  main  pox,  and  safer. 

Julio.  Thou  shalt  go  ; 
I  must  needs  have  thee  as  a  witness  with  me 
Of  my  repentance  :  as  thou  lov'st  me,  go. 

A  Jiff.  Well,  I  will  go,  since  you  will  have  it  so ; 
But  if  I  prove  a  fool  too,  look  to  have  mc 
Curse  you  continually  and  fearfully. 

Julio.  And  if  thou  seest  me  fall  again,  good 
Angelo, 
Give  mo  thy  counsel  quickly,  lest  I  perish. 

Anff.   Pray  Heaven  I  have  enough  to  save 
myself ! 
For,  as  I  have  a  soul*  I  had  rather  venture 
Upon  a  savage  ialaud  than  thia  woman.  [Exmtnt. 


SCENE    Jl.^  Another  Street. 

Enter  Father,  in  handtome  apparel,  with  a 
and  Servant. 

Father.  From  whom,  sir,  comes  this  bountj) 
for  I  think 
You  are  mistaken. 

Seru.  No,  sir  ;  'tis  to  you, 
I  am  sure,  my  mistress  sent  it. 

Father.  "WTio's  your  mistress, 
That  I  may  give  her  thanks  ? 

Serv.  The  virtuous  widow. 

Father.  The  virtuous  widow,  sir !  I  know  none 
such : 
Pray,  what's  her  name  ? 

Sierv.  Lelia. 

Father.  I  knew  you  err'd  ; 
*Tis  not  to  me,  I  warrant  you.    There,  sir ; 
Carry  it  to  those  she  feeds  fat  with  such  favouiB ; 
I  am  a  stranger  to  her. 

.Serr.  Uood  sir,  take  it. 
And,  if  you  will,  I'll  swear  she  sent  it  to  jrou ; 
For,  I  am  .sure,  mine  eye  never  went  off  you 
Since  you  forsook  the  gentlemen  you  talk'd  with 
Just  at  her  door. 

Father.  Indeed,  I  talk'd  with  two, 
I  Within  this  half  hour,  in  the  street. 

.Sry.  'Tis  you,  sir, 
'  And  none  but  you,  I  am  sent  to.     Wiser  men 
Would  have  been  thankful  sooner,  and  recciy'd  it ; 
'Tis  not  a  fortune  every  man  can  brag  of. 
And  from  a  woman  of  her  excellence. 

Father.    Well,  sir,  I   am  catechis'd.      Wlial 
more  belongs  to't  ? 

Serv.  This  only,  sir ;  she  would  entreat  you 
come 
This  evening  to  her  without  faiL 

Father.  I  will. 

Serv.  Y'ou  guess  where. 

Fat/ter,  Sir,  I  have  a  tongue  else. 

[£n^  Servant. 
She  is  do^^Tiright  devil ;  or  else  my  wants 
And  her  disobedience  have  provok'd  her 
To  look  into  her  foul  self,  and  be  sorry. 
1  wonder  how  she  knew  me  ;  I  had  thought 
I  had  been  the  same  to  all  I  am  to  them 
That  chang'd  me  thus.  God  pardon  me  for  lying  I 
For  I  have  i>aid  it  home :  many  a  good  man. 
That  had  but  found  the  profit  of  my  way, 
Would  forswear  telling  true  again  in  haste. 

Filter  LoDOVico  and  Piso. 
Here  are  my  praters  :  now,  if  I  did  well, 
I  should  bflubour  'em  ;  but  I  have  found 
A  way  to  quiet  'em  worth  a  thousand  on't. 

[Aside, 

Iy)d.  If  we  could  get  a  fellow  that  would  do  it ! 

Father.  What  villany  is  now  in  hand  ? 

[Aeide,  and  retiree. 

Piso.  It  will 
Be  hard  to  be  done,  in  my  opinion, 
Unless  we  light  upon  an  Englishman 
With  sevenscore  surfeits  in  him. 

Lod.  Are  the  Englishmen 
Such  stubborn  drinkers  r  * 

Piso.  Not  a  leak  at  sea 

1  Such  stubbem  drinkert]    "This   qoaliflcifloa   in  Ott 


Can  suck  more  liquor:  you  shall  haye  their 

children 
Christened  in  mulled  sack,  and,  at  five  years  old, 
Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down :  take  an  English- 
man, 
And  ory  **  St.  George ! "  and  give  him  but  a 

rasher, 
And  you  shall  have  him  upon  even  terms 
Defy  a  hogshead.    Such  a  one  would  do  it 
Home,  boy,  and  like  a  workman. 

Lod,  At  what  weapon }  ^ 

PUo.  Sherry  sack :  I  would  haye  him  drink 
stark  dead. 
If  it  were  possible  ;  at  worst,  past  portage.' 

Lod,  What  is  the  end,  then  ? 

Piao,  Dost  thou  not  perceive  it  ? 
If  he  be  drunk  dead,  there's  a  fair  end  of  him. 
If  not,  this  is  my  end ;  or  by  enticing. 
Or  by  deceiving,  to  conduct  him  where 
The  fool  is  that  admires  him  ;  and  if  sober 
His  nature  be  so  rugged,  what  will't  be 
When  he  is  hot  with  wine  ?    Come,  let's  about  it : 
If  this  be  done  but  handsomely,  I'll  pawn 
My  head  she  hath  done  with  soldiers. 

Lod.  ThL?  may  do  well. 

Fathtr.    Here's  a  new  way  to  murder  men 
alive  ! 
I'll  choke  this  train.     [Aside^  and  thsti  comes  for- 

icard.]  —  God  save  ye,  gentlemen  !  — 
It  is  to  you  —  stay  —  yes,  it  is  to  yoii. 

[Gices  the  purse  to  LoDOVico. 

Lod,  What's  to  me  ? 

Father.  You  are  fortunate  : ' 
I  cannot  stand  to  tell  you  more  now ;  meet  me 
Here  soon,  and  you'll  be  made  a  man.       [Exit, 

Lod,  What  vision's  (his  } 

Piso,  I  know  not. 

Lod,  Well,  rU  meet  it ; 
Think  you  o'  th'  other,  and  let  me  a  while 
Dream  of  this  fellow. 

Piao,  For  the  drunkard,  Lodovic, 
Let  me  alone. 

L(Hi.  Come,  lot's  about  it,  then.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III.  —  A  Boom  in  Frbdericx's  Howe, 
Enter  Clora  and  Frank. 
Chra.  Ila,  ha,  ha!   pray,  let  me  laugh  ex- 
tremely. 

countrymen  is  taken  notice  of  by  lago,  in  act  ii.  scene  iii.  of 

OOUOO"      RCED. 

*^  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Danes,  who  were  con- 
pidered  as  the  ino«it  potent  ilrinkenii  in  Europe,  taught  the 
cuitom  to  the  Scots  and  the  English.  It  is  well  known 
what  orgies  were  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  in  the  castle  of 
Croneborg,  wtieii  James  was  at  the  Danisli  coitrt  to  espouse 
the  princess  Anne  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  continued  his  ex- 
cesses till  his  death.  It  is  not  impassible  that  the  words  in 
the  text,  *  .Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down,'  may  allude  to  a 
trial  of  capacity  for  wine  similar  to  the  one  by  which  8ir 
Walter  Riddell  obtained  the  celebrated  whistle  from  the 
great  Danish  toping  champion,  also  in  the  reign  of  Jamoa  I. 
JSee  Burns*s  poem  of  Tkt  tVlugUc'^  Wcbkb  [  qy.  Sir  Wal- 
ter S<ott  ?] 

1  At  vhat  wrapoH]  Both  the  folios  make  these  words  the 
cnnrliision  of  the  preceding  speech  ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
dialogue  between  Piso  and  Lr>dcvico,  till  it  is  interrupted  by 
the  Father,  they  prefix  "  Lod."  to  the  speeches  properly  be- 
longing to  PtMo,  and  "  Pum  "  to  those  which  are  evidently 
I>id(ivico>B.    Bympson  made  the  necessary  changes. 

s  portasf]  So  tlM  second  folio.  The  fl»t  has  '*  potUge  j " 
and  so  Weber. 

s  You  art  fvriunaU.  ice]  80  the  lines  of  this  speech  are 
dirided  in  both  the  folkM.  The  Edit«irs  of  1778  and  Weber 
gave  a  new  amngeaient,  and  not  for  the  better. 


Frank.  Why  ?  prithee,  why .'  hast  thou  moh 
cause } 

Clora,  Yes,  faith ; 
My  brother  will  be  here  straightway,  and 

Frank,  What? 

Clora,  The  other  party  :  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Frank,  What  party? 
Wench,  thou  art  not  drunk  ? 

Clora,  No,  faith. 

Frank.  Faith,  thou  hast  been  among  the  bot- 
tles, Clora. 

Clora.  Faith,  but  I  have  not,  Frank.    Prithee^ 
be  handsome ; 
The  captain  comes  along  too,  wench. 

Frank.  Oh,  is  that  it 
That  tickles  you  ? 

Clora.  Yes,  and  shall  tickle  you  too ; 
You  understand  me  ? 

Frank.  By  my  troth,  thou  art  grown 
A  strange  lewd  wench  :  I  must  e'en  leave  thy 

company ; 
Thou  ynlt  spoil  me  else. 

Clora,  Nay,  thou  art  spoil'd  to  my  hand. 
Hadst  thou  been  free,  as  a  good  wench  ought  to  be, 
When  I  went  first  a-birding  for  thy  love. 
And  roundly  said,  **  That  is  the  man  mtist  do  it,** 
I  had  done  laughing  many  an  hour  ago. 

Frank.  And  what  dost  thou  see  in  him,  now 
thou  know'st  him. 
To  be  thus  laugh' d  at  ? 

Clora.  Prithee,  be  not  angry. 
And  I'll  speak  freely  to  thee. 

Frank.  Do  ;  I  will  not. 

Clora.  Then,  as  I  hope  to  have  a  handsome 
husband. 
This  fellow  in  mine  eye  (and,  Frank,  I  am  held 
To  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  a  pretty  follow) 
Appears  a  strange  thing. 

Frank.  Why,  how  strange,  for  God's  sake  ? 
He  is  a  man,  and  one  that  may  content, 
For  any  thing  I  sec,  a  right  good  woman ; 
And,  sure,  I  am  not  blind. 

Clora.  There  lies  the  question  ; 
For,  but  you  say  he  is  a  man,  and  I 
Will  credit  you,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 

him 
Another  of  God's  creatures  ;  out  upon  him ! 
His  body^^  that  can  promise  nothing 
But  laziness  and  long  strides. 

Frank.  These  are  your  eyes ! 
Where  were  they,  Clora,  when  you  fell  in  love 
With  the  old  footman  for  singing  of  Queen  Dido  t  ^ 
And  swore  he  look'd,  in  hb  old  velvet  trunks  • 
And  his  slic'd  Spanish  ierkin,  like  Don  John  ? 
You  had  a  parlous  ^  judgment  then,  my  Clora. 

Clora.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Frank.  I  heard  it. 

Chra.  Come,  be  friends  ; 
The  soldier  is  a  Mars  :  no  more ;  we  are  all 
Subject  to  slide  awry.' 

4  ma  h^dy]  Ought  to  be,  I  suspect,  *<  He  has  a  Mtf**-^ 
the  transcrilicr  having  written  "  Il'as,"  which  the  compos- 
itor mistook  for  '*  His." 

&  Qmmji  Dido]  For  the  beautiful  ballad  of  Qaem  JDMs, 
see  Percy's  Rd.  of  Afi.  EngL  Poet.  iii.  193.  ed.  1794.  It  is 
afain  mentioned  in  Bonduca^  act  i.  sc.  2. 

0  triuiAu]  i.  e.  wide  breech>-s. 

1  parloibfl  See  note,  p.  478. 

s  awry]  Both  the  folios  have  ^  away  ; "  and  ki  the  mod' 
ern  editon ! 
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jFVonA-.  Nay,  laugh  on  still. 
Clora.  No,  i'aith ;  thou  art  a  good  wench,  and 
'tis  pity 
Thou  shouldst  not  be  well  quarried  *  at  thy  en- 
tering, 
Thou  art  so  high-flown  for  him.    Look«  who's 
there  ! 

EtiUr  Fabricio  and  Jacomo. 

Jac,  Prithee,  go  single ;  what  should  I  do 
there  ? 
Thou  know'st  I  hate  these  Yisitations, 
Ab  I  hate  peace  or  perry. 

Fab.  "NVilt  thou  never 
Make  a  right  man  r 

J(ic.  You  make  a  right  fool  of  mo. 
To  lead  me  up  and  down  to  visit  women. 
And  be  abus'd  and  laugh'd  at.    Let  me  starve 
If  I  know  what  to  say,  unless  I  ask  *em 
"What  their  shoes  cost. 

Fab,  Fie  upon  thee,  coward  ! 
Canst  tliou  not  sing  ? 

Jac.  Thou  know'st  I  can  sing  nothing 
But  Plumpton-Park.* 

Fab.  Thou  wilt  bo  bold  enough. 
When  thou  art  entcr'd  once. 

Jac.  I  had  rather  enter 
A  breach  ;  if  I  miscarry,  by  this  hand, 
I  will  have  you  by  th'  ears  for't. 

Fab.  [comini/  forward  with  Jacomo.]  Save  ye, 
ladies  ! 

Clora.  Sweet  brother,  I  dare  swear  you're  wel- 
come hither ; 
So  is  your  friend. 

FeUf.  Come,  blush  not,  but  .salute  'em. 

Frank.  Good  sir,  believe  your  sister ;  you  are 
most  welcome ; 
So  is  this  worthy  gentleman,  whose  virtues 
I  shall  be  proud  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Jac.  She  has  found  me  out  already,  and  has 
paid  me. 
Shall  we  be  going  ? 

Fab.  Peace.  —  Your  goodness,  lady, 
Will  over  be  afore  us.    For  myself, 
I  will  not  thank  you  single,  lest  I  leave 
My  Mend,  this  gentleman,  out  of  acquaintance. 

Jac.  More  of  me  yet  r 

Frank.  Would  I  were  able,  sir. 
From  either  of  your  worths  to  merit  tlianks  ! 

Clora.  But,  brother,  is  your  friend  thus  sad 
still?  methinks, 
'Tis  an  unseemly  nature  in  a  soldier. 

Jac.  What  hath  she  to  do  with  me  or  my  be- 
haviour ? 

Fab.  He  does  but  shew  so  :  prithee,  to  him,  sis- 
ter! 

J<ic.   11'  I  do  not  break  thy  head,  I  am  no 
Christian, 
If  I  get  off  once. 

1  qvarrici\  8e«  note,  p.  554.    The  aliiiHion  in  the  present 
paauge  (m  "  big h-fluwn  "  shewn)  Li  to  falconry. 

>  Plumptonr-Park]  8ee  the  Lamentation  of  John  Mwigraue, 
#Ao  wu  executed  at  Kendal^  for  robbing  the  King^t  Receiter^ 
MMd  taking  awaufrom  kirn  great  store  of  treojure^  in  Evans's 
OU  BalUuUA.  luS.  ed.  1610.    The  followina  sunza  occuta 
both  in  the  Pint  and  Second  Part  of  the  ballad  : 
"  Down  PUmpUm-Park  as  I  did  pass, 
I  heard  a  bird  sing  in  a  glen  ; 
The  chiefest  of  her  song  it  wan, 
*  Farewell  the  flower  of  aervingmeo !  > " 


Clora,  Sir,  we  must  entreat  you 
To  think  yourself  more  welcome,  and  be  mecxy : 
'Tis  pity  a  fair  man  of  your  proportion 
Shoidd  have  a  soul  of  sorrow. 

Jac,  Very  well !  — 
Pray,  gentlewoman,  what  would  you  hare  mm 
say } 

Clora.  Do  not  you  know,  air } 

Jac.  Not  so  well  as  you 
That  talk  continually. 

Frank.  You  have  hit  her,  sir. 

Clora,  I  thank  him,  so  he  has ; 
Fair  fall  his  sweet  face  lor  it ! 

Jac.  Let  my  face 
Alone,  I  would  wish  you,  lest  I  take  ooeaBion 
To  bring  a  worse  in  question. 

Clora.  Meaning  mine  }  — 
Brother,  where  was  your  friend  brought  up  }  h'ai 

sure 
Been  a  great  lover  in  his  youth  of  pottage. 
They  ^  lie  so  dull  upon  his  understanding. 

Fab.  No  more  of  that ;  thou'lt  anger  him  at 
heart. 

Clora.  Then  let  him  be  more  manly ;  for  ha 
looks 
Like  a  great  school-boy  that  had  been  blown  up 
Last  night  at  dust-point.^ 

Frank,  You  will  never  leave 
Till  you  be  told  how  rude  you  are  :  fie,  Clora !  — 
Sir,  will  it  please  you  sit  ? 

Clora,  And  I'll  sit  by  you. 

Jac.  Woman,  be  quiet,  and  be  rul'd,  I  would 
wish  you. 

Clora.  I  have  done.  Sir  Captain. 

Fab.  Art  thou  not  asham'd  ? 

Jac.  You  are  an  ass  ;  I^  tell  you  more  anon  : 
You  had  better  ha'  been  hang'd  than  brought 
me  hither. 

Fab.  You  are  grown  a  sullen  fool.    Either  be 
handsome. 
Or,  by  this  light,  I  will  have  wenches  bait  thee  : 
Go  to  the  gentlewoman,  and  give  her  thanks, 
And  hold  your  head  up  ;  what  1 

Jac.  By  this  light,  I'll  brain  thee. 
'  Frank.  Now,  o'  my  faith,  this  gentleman  does 

nothing 
But  it  becomes  him  rarely.     Clora,  look 
How  well  this  little  anger,  if  it  be  one, 
Shews  in  his  face. 

Clora.  Yes,  it  shews  very  sweetly. 

Frank.  Nay,  do  not  blush,  sir ;  o*  my  troth,  it 
docs: 
I  would  be  ever  angry  to  be  thus.  — 
Fabricio,  o*  ray  conscience,  if  I  ever 
Do  fall  in  love  (as  I  will  not  forswear  it, 

8  Tke^\  In  a  note  (which  I  have  omitted)  on  an  earlier 
passage  of  the  play,  Weber  says,  **  it  is  curious  tliat  the 

Slural  is  here  applied  to  *  pottage,*  as  it  is  at  this  moment  in 
cotland."  If  he  had  read  tliese  plays  with  proper  atten- 
tion, he  would  have  observed  many  similar  forms  of  ox- 
pre^yion  :  so  at  p.  493  ; 

"  I  could  now  question  Heaven  (were  it  well 
To  look  into  thtir  Justice}." 
«  dutt-point]  "  I  believe  this  alludes  to  a  trick  still  usual 
among  boys.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  earth,  and  a  novice  is 
set  to  blow  out  the  dust,  which,  if  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes. 
filb  them,  and  consequently  may  cause  his  Ace  to  swell," 
Ax.  —  Was  aa,  —  whose  explanation  is  very  doubtfuL  Dust- 
noint  seems  to  have  been  a  game  similar  to  Uot^-poimt, — 
both  games  much  resembling  push-pin :  see  Nares's  OIms. 
inv.  V. 
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Till  I  am  something  wiser),  it  must  be, 

I  will  not  say  directly  with  that  face, 

But  certainly  such  another  as  that  is. 

And  thus  disposed*  may  chance  ^  to  hamper  me. 

Fab.  Dost  thou  hear  this,  and  stand  still  > 

Joe.  You  will  prate  still. 
I  would  you  were  not  women  !     I  would  take 
A  new  course  with  yc. 

Clora.  Why,  courageous  ? 

Jac,  For  making  me  a  stone  to  whet  your 
tongues  on. 

Chra.  Prithee,  sweet  Captain 

Jac,  Go,  go  spin,  go  hang  ! 

Clora.  Now  could  I  kiss  him. 

Jac.  If  you  long  for  kicking. 
You're  best  come  kiss  me  ;  do  not  though,  I*d 

wish  you. 
I'll  send  my  footman  to  thee  ;  he  shaU  leap  thee, 
An  thou  want'st  horsing.  I  will  leave  yc,  ladies. 

Frank,  Bcshrew  my  heart,  yim  are  unmannerly 
To  offer  this  unto  a  gentleman 
Of  his  deserts,  that  comes  so  worthily 
To  visit  mc  :  I  cannot  take  it  well. 

Jac.  I  come  to  visit  you,  you  foolish  woman ! 

Frank.  I  thought  you  did,  sir,  and  for  that  I 
thank  you ; 
I  would  be  loath  to  lose  *  those  thanks.   I  know 
This  is  but  some  odd  way  you  have,  —  and,  faith, 
It  does  become  you  well  to  make  us  merry  : 
I  have  heard  often  of  your  pleasant  vein. 

Fab.  What  wouldst  thou  ask  more  ? 

Jac.  Pray,  thou  scurvy  fellow  ; 
Thou  hast  not  long  to  live.  —  Adieu,  dear  dam- 
sels; 
You  filthy  women,  farewell,  and  be  sober, 
And  keep  your  chambers. 

Clorti,  Farewell,  old  Don  Diego.' 

Frank.  Away,  away  !  —  You  must  not  be  so 
angry. 
To  part  thus  roughly  from  us  :  yet  to  me 
This  does  not  shew  as  if  'twere  yours  ;  the  wars 
May  breed  men  something  plain,  I  know ;  but  not 
Thus  rude.  Give  me  your  hand,  good  sir :  I  know 
'Us  white,  and 

Jac»  If  I  were  not  patient. 
What  would  become  of  you  two  prating  house- 
wives? 

Clora.  For  any  thing  I  know,  we  would  in  to 
supper. 
And  there  begin  a  health  of  lusty  claret. 
To  keep  care  from  our  hearts ;    and  it  should 
be 

Fab.  Faith,  to  whom? — Mark  but  this,  Jacomo. 

Clora.    Even  to  the  handsomest  fellow  now 
alive. 

Fab.  Do  you  know  such  a  one  ? 

Frank.  He  may  be  guess'd  at 
Without  much  travail. 

Fab.  There's  another  item. 

Clora.  And  he  should  be  a  soldier. 

Frank.  'Twould  be  bettor. 

Clora.  And  yet  not  you,  sweet  Captain. 

1  ditpot%  way  ehancf]  Sewnrd'ii  correction.  Botii  tho 
folicM  have,  "  dinpiM^  my  chancr." 

4  loitf]  **  L  e.  throw  away  to  no  purjHve."    Maiow. 

»  Don  Diffftt]  All  alliiHUiii  ro  the  "  I)oii  Diego  that  wia 
smelt  out  in  PaulW  Midilloidii'H  Blurt  Master  OtiutUMt^ 
Act,  iv.  HC.  3. —  l¥orkit,  i.  *J93.  «»«I.  J)yrr.  He  id  mentioned 
by  ik>veral  of  our  early  iir«iin.iti«t!i.  For  nioro  partirnlara,  1 
refer  tbe  reader  to  my  ed.  of  Wvb&ter'ii  HW/lw,  iv.  9SI3. 


Frank.  Why  not  he? 

Jac,  Well,  I  shall  live  to  see  your  husbandi 
beat  you, 
And  hiss  'em  on  like  bandogs. 
Clora.  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jac.  Green  sicknesses,  and  serving- men,  light 
on  ye. 
With  greasy  codpieces  and  woollen  stockings  ! 
The  devil  (if  he  dare  deal  with  two  women) 
Be  of  your  counsels !    Farewell,  plasterers. 

[ExU. 
Clora.  This  fellow  will  be  mad  at  Midsummer, 
Without  all  doubt. 
Fab.  I  think  so  too. 
Frank.  I  am  sorry 
He's  gone  in  such  a  rage  :  but,  sure,  this  holds 

him 
Not  every  day. 

Fab.  Faith,  every  other  day. 
If  he  come  near  a  woman. 

Clora.  I  wonder  how  his  mother  could  endure 
To  have  him  in  her  belly,  he's  so  boisterous. 
Frank.  He's  to  be  made  more  tractable,  I  doubt 

not. 
Clora.  Yes,  if  they  taw  him,  as  they  do  whit- 
leather 
Upon  an  iron,  or  beat  him  soft  like  stock-fish 

[Exeimt 

SCENE    IV.  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lelia. 
Enter  Lelia,  and  Waiting- woman  carrying  a  veil. 
Lelia.  Art  sure  'tis  he  ? 
W.  Wo.  Yes,  and  another  with  him. 
Lelia.  The  more  the  merrier.    Did  you  give 
that  money. 
And  charg'd  it  to  be  *  delivered  where  I  shew'd 
you? 
If".  IKo.  Yes,  and  what  else  you  bade  me. 
Lelia.  That  brave  fellow. 
Though  he  be  old,  whatc'er  he  be,  shews  tough- 
ness; 
And  such  a  one  I  long  for,  and  must  have 
At  any  price ;  these  young  solt  melting  gristles 
Are  only  for  my  safer  ends. 
IF.  Wo.  They  are  here. 

Lelia.  Give  me  my  veil ;  and  bid  the  boy  go 
sing 
That  song  above,  I  gave  him,  —  the  sad  song. 

[Puts  on  her  veiL 
Now  if  I  miss  him,  I  am  curs'd.  —  Go,  weuch. 
And  tell  'em  I  have  utterly  forsworn 
All  company  of  men ;  yet  make  a  venture 
At  last  to  let  'em  in  :  thou  know'st  these  things ; 
Do  'em  to  the  life. 

W.  Wo.  I  warrant  you,  I  am  perfect.      [Exit. 
Lelia.  8omc  evil  ^  woman,  for  her  use,  would 
give 
A  million  for  this  wench,  she  is  so  subtle. 

Re-enter  W.  Woman,  Julio  atid  Angelo  appear* 
ing  at  the  door, 
W,  Wo.  Good  sir,  desire  it  not;  I  dare  not 
do  it ; 

4  charged  it  to  6«]  Bympnon  and  the  Editor*  of  1778 
printed  ''char,f*d  it  be."  Weber  altered  **ekarg''d"  to 
"  cliarce." 

6  frit]  notli  the  folios, »'  ill ;'»  and  m>  the  modern  editors, 
—  SympMinf  ft»r  the  metro,  printing,  "Now  <oma  UI,"  ice, 
t?ee  note,  pi  S09. 
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For  since  your  last  being  here,  sir,  believe  me, 
She  has  griev'd  herself  out  of  all  company, 
And,  sweet  soul,  almost  out  of  lite  too. 

Julio,  Prithee, 
liCt  me  but  speak  one  word. 

IV,  Wo.  You  will  offend,  sir ; 
And  yet  your  name  is  more  familiar  with  her 
Than  any  thing  but  sorrow  :  good  sir,  go. 

Anff.  This  little  varlet  hath  her  lesson  perfect ; 
These  are  the  baits  they  bob  with. 

JuUo,  Faith,  I  will  not. 

W.  Wo,  I  shall  be  chidden  cruelly  for  this  ; 
But  you  are  such  a  gentleman  ! 

Julio.  No  more. 

Ang.    [giving   money,^     There's    a   new   tire, 
wench :  peace ;  thou  art  well  enough. 

[Music, 

Julio,  What,  has  she  music  ? 

W,  Wo,  Yes  ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  stay  ; 
'Tis  all  she  feeds  upon. 

Julio.  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Ang.  Now  will  I  pray  devoutly ;  for  there's 
need  on't.  [  They  come  fonoard. 

Boy  sings  abate. 

Away,  de]if;ht>« ;  so  wek  Home  oUier  dwolling, 

Fi>r  1  niui<t  die. 
Farewell,  faliie  love ;  thy  tongiie  w  over  telling 

Lie  af>er  lie : 
For  ever  let  me  re^^t  now  from  thy  8mart» ; 

Al.-ui,  for  |)ii^',  gri, 

And  fire  their  henrt^ 
That  have  boeu  hard  tu  thee  !  mine  was  not  so. 

Never  again  deluding  luve  shall  know  me. 

For  [  will  die  ; 
And  all  ihoHe  Krieri«  that  think  to  over-grow  me, 

Shall  be  as  1 : 
For  over  will  I  »leep,  while  |)oor  maids  cry, 

"Ainu,  for  pity,  utay, 

And  let  118  die 
With  thee !  men  cannot  mock  us  in  the  clay."  i 

JtiUo.  Mistress  !  —  not  one  word  ?  —  mistress, 
if  I  grieve  you, 
I  can  depart  again. 

Ang.  Let's  go,  then,  quickly  ; 
For  if  she  get  from  under  this  dark  cloud. 
We  shall  both  sweat,  I  fear,  for't. 

Julio.  Do  but  speak. 
Though  you  ttim  from  me,  and  speak  bitterly. 
And  I  am  gone ;  for  that  I  think  will  please  you. 

Ang.  0\  that  all  women  were  thus  silent  ever, 
What  fine  things  they  were  ! 

JuUo.  You  have  look'd  on  me. 
When,  if  there  bo  belief  in  women's  words. 
Spoken  in  tears,  you  swore  you  lov'd  to  do  so. 

LaUti.  Oh  mo,  my  heart ! 

Ang.  Now,  Julio,  play  the  man. 
Or  such  another  "  Oh  me  !  "  *  will  undo  thee. 
Would  I  had  any  thing  to  keep  me  busy, 
I  might  not  hear  her  !  think  but  what  she  is. 
Or  1  doubt  mainly,  I  shall  be  i'  the  mash  '  too. 

1  e^sf]  Both  the  folioii,  "day.**—"  In  support  of  the  al- 
teration, Seward  produces  the  following  paiMage  in  Henry 
V.  [actlv.  scB.],— 

.   '  The  dead  with  charity  inclou'd  in  dayJ* 
The  corruption  is  very  easy  ;  the  c  and  /  in  the  manuscript 
looking  like  a  </."    Ed.  1778. 

s  oh  mr]  rio  the  second  f<ilio.    Not  in  the  firsit  folio. 

t  magh]  Altered  by  the  modern  editoM  t<»  "mesh,"  — 
lightly  |ierhap^,  fi>r  mtsh  waa  !«<iniPtimc!f  xpoll  maj<ht  Kich- 
ardson,  liowevcr,  in  his  DicL  cites  tlie  preiseut  pafuage  under 


Julio.  Pray,  speak  again. 

Lelia.  Where  is  my  woman .'  [  UnveiU, 

W.  Wo,  Hero. 

^11.17.  Mercy  upon  me  !  what  a  face  she  has  ! 
Would  it  were  veil'd  again  ! 

Lelin.  Why  did  you  let 
This  flattering  man  in  to  me  ?  did  not  I 
Charge  thee  to  keep  me  from  his  eyes  again. 
As  carefully  as  thou  wouldst  keep  thine  own } 
Thou   hast  brought  me  poison  in  a  shape  of 

Heaven, 
Whose  violence  will  break  the  hearts  of  all. 
Of  all  weak  women,  as  it  has  done  mine. 
That   are  such  fools  to  love,   and  look  upon 

him.  — 
Good  sir,  be  gone ;  you  know  not  what  an  ease 
Your  absence  is. 

Ang.  By  Heaven,  she  is  a  wonder  ! 
I  cannot  tell  wliat  'tis,  but  I  am  qualmish.^ 

Julio.  Though  I  desire  to  be  here  more  than 
Heaven, 
As  I  am  now,  yet,  if  my  sight  offend  you. 
So  much  I  love  to  be  commanded  by  you. 
That  I  will  go.     Farewell. 

Lelia,  I  should  say  something 
Ere  you  depart,  and  I  would  have  you  hear  me  : 
But  why  should  I  speak  to  a  man  that  hates  me, 
And  will  but  laugh  at  any  thing  I  suffer  ? 

Julio.  If  this  be  hate [  Weept. 

Lelia.  Away,  away,  deceiver  ! 

Julio.  Now  help  me,  Angclo. 

Ang.  I  am  worse  than  thou  art. 

Lelia.  Such  tears  as  those  might  make  another 
woman 
Believe  tliee  honest,  JuUo  ;  almost  me. 
That  know  their  ends ;  for  I  confess  they  stir  me. 

Ang,  What  will  become  of  me  ?    I  cannot  go 
now. 
If  you  would  hang  me,  from  her:  oh,  brave 

eye! 
Steal  me  away,  for  Ood's  sake,  Julio. 

Julio.  ^Uas,  poor  man  !     I  am  lost  again  too, 
strangely. 

IMia.  No,  I  will  sooner  trust  a  crocodile 
When  he  sheds  tears  (for  he  kills  suddenly. 
And  ends  our  cares  at  once,)  or  any  thing 
ITiat's  evil  to  our  natures,  than  a  man : 
I  tind  there  is  no  end  of  his  deccivings, 
Nor  no  avoiding  'cm,  if  we  give  way. 
I  was  requesting  you  to  come  no  more, 
Aiid  mock  me  with  your  service ;  'tis  not  well. 
Nor  honest,  to  abuse  us  so  far :  you  may  love 

too ; 
For  though,  I  must  confess,  I  am  unworthy 
Of  your  love  every  way,  yet  I  would  have  you 
Think  I  am  somewhat  too  good  to  make  sport  oi, 

Julio,  Will  you  believe  me  ! 

lMi<u  For  your  vows  and  oaths, 
And  such  deceiving  tears  as  you  shed  now, 
I  will,  us  you  do,  study  to  forget  'em. 

Julio.  Let  mo  be  most  despis'd  of  men 

Lelia.  No  more ; 
There  is  no  new  way  left,  by  which  your  cun- 
ning 
Shall  once  more  hope  to  catch  me :  no,  thou 
false  man. 


*  (pialmifk\    So  the  second   folio.    Tlie  first  folio 
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I  will  avoid  thee,  and,  for  thy  sake,  all 
That  boor  thy  stamp,  as  counterfeit  in  love ; 
For  I  am  opcn-ey'd  again,  and  know  thee. 
Go,  make  some  other  weep,  as  I  have  done, 
That  dare  believe  thee ;  go,  and  swear  to  her 
That  is  a  stranger  to  thy  cruelty. 
And  knows  not  yet  what  man  is,  and  his  lyings. 
How  thou  diost  daily  for  her ;  pour  it  out 
In  thy  best  lamentations ;  put  on  sorrow, 
As  thou  canst,  to  deceive  an  angel,  Julio, 
And  vow  thyself  into  her  heart,  that  when 
I  shall  leave  off  to  curse  thee  for  thy  falsehood, 
Still  a  forsaken  woman  may  be  found 
To  call  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 

Ang.  From  this  hour, 
I  heartily  despise  all  honest  women ; 
I  care  not  if  the  world  took  knowledge  on't : 
I  sec  there's  nothing  in  them,  but  that  folly 
Of  loving  one  man  only.     Give  me  henceforth, 

i Before  the  greatest  blessing  can  be  thought  of^) 
f  this  be  one,  a  whore ;  that's  all  1  aim  at. 

[Aside. 

Julio.    Mistress,  the  most  offending  man  is 
heard 
Before  his  sentence  :  why  will  you  condemn  me 
Ere  I  produce  the  truth  to  witness  with  me 
How  innocent  I  am  of  all  your  angers  ? 

Lelia.  There  is  no  trusting  of  that  tongue ;  I 
know't. 
And  how  far,  if  it  be  believ'd,  it  kills  : 
No  more,  sir. 

Julio.  It  never  lied  to  you  yet ;  if  it  did, 
'Twas  only  when  it  call'd  you  mild  and  gentle. 

Lelia.  Good  sir,  no  more  ;  make  not  my  un- 
derstanding. 
After  I  have  suffer'd  thus  much  evil  by  you, 
So  poor  to  think  I  have  not  reach'd  the  end 
Of  all  your  forc'd  affections  :  yet,  because 
I  once  lov'd  such  a  sorrow  too,  too  dearly, 
As  that  would  strive  to  be,  I  do  forgive  you, 
Even  heartily  as  I  would  be  forgiven. 
For  all  your  wrongs  to  me ;  my  charity 
Yet  loves  you  so  far,  though  again  I  may  not ; 
And  wish,  when  that  time  comes  you  will  love 

truly. 
If  you  can  ever  do  so,  you  may  find 
The  worthy  fruit  of  your  affections. 
True  love  again,  not  my  unhappy  harvest ; 
Which,  like  a  fool,  I  sow'd  in  such  a  heart. 
So  dry  and  stony,  that  a  thousand  showers, 
From  these  two  eyes  continually  raining. 
Could  never  ripen. 

Juiio,  You  have  conquer'd  me  : 
I  did  not  think  to  yield  ;  but  make  me  now 
Even  what  you  will,  my  Lclia,  so  I  may 
Be  but  so  truly  happy  to  enjoy  you. 

Lelia.  No,  no ;  those  fond  imaginations 
Are  dead  and  buried  in  me  ;  let  'em  rest. 

Julio.  I'll  marry  you. 

Ang.  The  devil  thou  wilt,  Julio  r 
How  that  word  waken 'd  me  !    [Aiide.]  —  Come 

hither,  friend : 
Thou  art  a  fool.    Ix)ok  stcdfeatly  upon  her  : 
Though  she  be  all  that  I  know  excellent. 
As  she  appears ;  though  I  could  fif^ht  for  her. 
And  run  through  tire  ;  though  1  am  stark  mad 

too. 
Never  to  be  recovered ;  though  I  would 
Give  all  I  had  i'  the  world  to  lie  with  her, 


Even  to  my  naked  soul  —  I  am  so  far  gone ; 
Yet,  methinks,  still  we  should  not  dote  away 
That  that  is  something  more  than  ours,  our 

honours. 
I  would  not  have  thee  marry  her  by  no  means  — 
Yet  I  should  do  so  ;  —  is  she  not  a  whore } 

Julio.  She  is  ;  but  such  a  one 

Ang.  *Tis  true,  she's  excellent ; 
And  when  I  well  consider,  Julio, 
I  see  no  reason  we  should  be  confined 
In  our  affections,  when  all  creatures  ebe 
Enjoy  still  where  they  like. 

Julio.  And  so  will  I,  then. 

Lelia.  He's  fast  enough,  I  hope,  now,  if  I 
hold  him.  [Aside* 

Atig.  You  must  not  do  so  though,  now  1  con- 
sider 
Better  what  'tis. 

Julio.  Do  not  consider,  Angelo  ; 
For  I  must  do  it. 

Ang.  No  ;  I'll  kill  thee  first : 
I  love  thee  so  well  that  the  worms  shall  have 

thee 
Before  this  woman,  friend. 

Julio.  It  was  your  counsel. 

Ang.  As  I  was  a  knave  ; 
Not  as  I  lov'd  thee. 

Julio.  All  this  is  lost  iipon  me,  Angelo ; 
For  I  must  have  her.  —  I  will  marry  you 
When »  you  please :  pray,  look  better  on  me. 

Ang.  Nay,  then,  no  more,  friend;  fiirewell» 
Julio : 
I  have  so  much  discretion  left  me  yet 
To  know,  and  tell  thee,  thou  art  miserable. 

Julio,  Stay ;  thou  art  more  than  she,  and  now 
I  find  it. 

Lelia.  Is  he  so  ? 

Julio.  Mistress  ! 

Lelia.  No  !     I'll  see  thee  starv'd  first.    [ExU, 

Julio.  Friend ! 

Afig.  Fly  her  as  I  do,  Julio ;  she's  a  witch. 

Julio.  Beat  me  away,  then ;  I  shall  grow  here 
still  else. 

Ang.  That  were  the  way  to  have  mo  grow 
there  with  thee. 
Farewell  for  ever.  \^ExiL 

Julio.  Stay  ;  I  am  uncharm'd.  — 
Farewell,  thou  curs6d  house ;  from  this  hour  be 
More  hated  of  me  than  a  leprosy  !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Lelia. 
Lelia.  Both  gone  ?  a  plague  upon  'em  both  I 
Am  I  deceiv*d  again  ?    Oh,  I  would  rail, 
And  follow  'cm,  but  I  fear  the  spite  of  peoplfl» 
Till  I  have  emptied  all  my  gall ! 
The  next  I  seize  upon  shall  pay  their  follies 
To  the  last  penny  ;  this  will  work  me  worse ; 
He  that  comes  next,  by  Heaven,  shall  feel  their 
curse.  [ExwmL 

SCENE  Y.— A  Street. 

Enter  Jacomo  and  Fabricio  severally. 
Fab.  Oh,  you're  a  sweet  youth,  so  uncivilly 
To  rail  and  run  away  ! 

Jac.  Oh,  are  you  there,  sir  ? 

1  When]  SympeoUf  for  the  metre,  printed  "  Whene'er.*' 
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I  am  glad  I  haye  found  you  :  you  have  not  now 

your  ladies. 
To  shew  your  wit  before. 

Fab.  Thou  woult  not,  woult  *a  ? 
Jac,  What  a  sweet  youth  I  am,  as  you  have 
made  me,  [Dravos, 

You  shall  know  presently. 

Fab,  Put  up  your  sword  ; 
I  have  seen  it  often  ;  'tb  a  fox.^ 

Jac.  It  is  so  ; 
And  you  shall  feel  it  too.      Will  you  despatch, 

sir, 
And  leave  your  mirth  out  ?  or  I  shall  take  oc- 
casion 
To  beat  you,  and  disgrace  you  too. 

Fab.  Well,  since 
There  is  no  other  way  to  deal  with  you,  — 
Let's  see  your  sword ;  I  am  sure  you  scorn  all 

odds,  — 
I  will  fight  "with  you. 

[  While  they  measure  their  sioorcli,  Fahhicio 
seizes  Jacomo's. 
Jac,  How  now  ? 
Fab,  Nay,  stand  out ; 
Or,  by  ihiA  light,  I'll  make  you. 

Jac.  This  is  scurvy. 
And  out  of  fear  done. 

Fab.  No,  sir;  out  of  judgment; 
For  he  that  deals  with  ihcc,  thou'rt  gro\vn  so 

boisterous, 
Must  have  more  wits  or  more  lives  than  another, 
Or  always  be  in  armour  or  enchanted, 
Or  he  is  miserable. 

Jac.  Your  end  of  this,  sir  ? 
Fab.  My  end  is  only  mirth,  to  laugh  at  thee, 
Which  now  I'll  do  in  safety  :  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Jac,  'Shcart,  then  I  am  grown  ridiculous  ! 
Fab.  Thou  art ; 
And  wilt  bo  shortly  sport  for  little  children, 
If  thou  continucHt  this  rude  stubbornness. 
Jac,   Oh,   God,  for  any   thing  that  had  an 

edge ! 
Fab.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Jac.  Fie,  what  a  shame  it  is. 
To  have  a  lubber  show  his  teeth  ! 
Fab,  Ha.  ha  ! 

Jac,  Why    dost    thou    laugh    at    me,   thou 
wretched  fellow  ? 
Spoak,  with  a  pox  !  and  look  you  render  me 

Just  such  a  reason 

Fab,  I  shall  die  with  laughing. 
Jac,  As  no  man  can  find  fault  with.    I  shall 
have 
Another  sword,  I  shall,  you  fleering  puppy ! 
Fab.  Does  not  this  testiness  show  finely  in 
theo? 
Onco  more,  take  heed  of  children  :  if  they  find 

theo, 
Tliey'll  break  up  school  to  bcnr  theo  comi)any, 
Thou  wilt  bo  such  a  pastime  ;  and  hoot  at  thcc. 
And  call  thoc  Bloody-bones,  and  Spade,'  and 

Si)ittiro, 
And  Oafiier  Mudman,  and  Go-by- Jcronimo,' 

i  for]  A  fimiliar  and  fav.Mirito  term  for  the  old  Enclbh 
bmadttword. 

s  Upatii]  An  nlliifunn,  AVoImt  ronicrtiircH,  to  "  the  hlack 
nan  wiih  liiM  «/*««if '»~onr  nf  ihc  hucbcars  uf  the  niirwry. 

»  Go-btt-Jrroiumit]  Tfilw  i-xprt-^siun  (which  is  ridiculed  by 
"May  of  our  old  draiuaiiHtM  tu  well  an  other  early  wrilen, 


And  Will- with-a- whip,  and  Come-aloft,*  and 

Crack-rope, 
And  old  Saint  Dennis  with  the  dudgeon  cod- 
piece. 
And  twenty  such  names. 

Jac.  No,  I  think  they  will  not. 
Fab,  Yes,   but  they   will;  and   nurses   still 
their  children 
Only  with  thee,  and  "  Here  take  him,  Jacomo  ! " 
Jac.  God's  precious,  that  I  were  but  over  theo 
One  steeple  height !     I  would  fall  and  break  thy 
neck. 
Fab,  This  is  the  reason  I  laugh  at  thee,  and» 
While  thou  art  thus,  will  do.     Tell   me'  one 
thing. 
Jac.    I  wonder  how  thou  durst  thus  question 
me. 
Prithee,  restore  my  sword. 

Fab,  Tell  me  but  one  thing. 
And  it  may  be  I  will.    Nay,  sir,  keep  out. 
Jac.  Well,  I  will  be  your  fool  now ;  speak 

your  mind,  sir. 
Fab,  Art  thou  not  breeding  teeth } 
Jac.  How,  teeth ! 
Fab.  Yes,  teeth ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  be  so  froward  elie. 
Jac.  Teeth  ! 

Fab.  Come,  'tuill  make  thee 
A  little  rheumatic,  but  that's  all  one ; 
We'll  have  a  bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet. 
And  a  fring'd  rauckcnder  *  hang  at  thy  girdle  ; 
I'll  be  thy  nurse,  and  get  a  coral  for  thee. 
And  a  fine  ring  of  bells. 

Jac,  Faith,  this  is  somewhat 
Too  much,  Fabricio,  to  your  friend  that  loves 

you  : 
Methinks,  your  goodness  rather  should  invent 
A  way  to  make  my  follies  less,  than  breed  'em. 
I  should  have  been  more  moderate  to  you  ; 
But  1  see  you  despise  me. 

Fab.  Now  I  love  you. 
There,  take  your  sword  ;  continue  so.     I  dare 

not 
Stay  now  to  try  your  patience ;   soon  Til  meet 

you: 
And,  as  you  love  your  honours  and  your  state, 
liedeem  yourself  well  to  the  gentlewoman. 
Farewell,  tiU  soon.  [Rzit, 

Jac.  Well,  I  shall  think  of  this.  [Exit. 

SCENE    VI.  —^  Room  in  a  Tavern, 
Enter  Host,  Piso,  atid  Boy  with  a  glass  of  wine, 
Fiso,  Nothing  i'  the  world  but  a  dried  tongue 

or  two. 
Host,  Taste  him,  and  tell  me. 
Piso.  Is  a  valiant  wine  ; 
This  must  be  he,  mine  host. 
Host.  This  shall  be  ipse : 

and  had,  indeed,  become  proverbial)  is  derived  from  K}*d'4 
celebrated  Spamsk  Tragedy.  Tlie  words  are  spoken  by 
Ilieroninio  to  himself: 

"  KiHff.  Who  ill  he  that  interrupts  our  busine'«9? 
Hirr.  Not  I :  Iftrronimo^  beware,  ffo  %,  «■«»  htf." 

IXKluley'rt  Olii  Pluy.*,  iii.  ]lj3.  la.-t  ed. 
*  Conu-aioft]  I-:«]iiivalent  ti>  — ape:   "come  aloft"  was 
the  exclamation  u-<cd  by  a  master  to  an  ape  that  had  been 
taught  U)  vault  and  play  trick-t. 

6  muckrtutrr]  On  wliirh  Weber  ha!4  a  note  of  intolerablo 
absurdity,  —  moans,  of  counw,  haudkerchiefL 
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Oh,  he's  a  deyilish  biting  *  wine,  a  tyrant 
Where  he  lavs  hold,  sir ;  this  is  he  that  scorns 
Small   beer  should   quench  him,  or  a   foolish 

caudle 
Bring  him  to  bed ;  no,  if  he  flinch,  I'll  shame 

him. 
And  draw  him  out  to  mull  amongst  old  mid- 
wives. 
Pito.  l*here  is  a  soldier  I  would  have  thee 
batter  " 
Above  the  rest,  because  he  thinks  there's  no 

man 
Can  give  him  drink  enough. 
Host.  What  kind  of  man  ? 
Piso.  That  thou  mayst  know  him  perfectly, 
he's  one 
Of  a  left-handed  making,  a  lank  thing. 
As  if  his  belly  were  ta'en  up  with  straw, 
To  hunt  a  match. 

Host.  IliiH  he  no  beard  to  shew  him  ? 
Piso.  Faith,  but  a  little  ;  yet  enough  to  note 
him, 
Which  grows  in  parcels,  here  and  there  a  rem- 
nant : 
And  that  thou  mayst  not  miss  him,  he  is  one 
That  wears  his  forehead  in  a  velvet  scabbard. 
Host.   That  note's  enough :    he's  mine ;  I'll 
fuddle  him, 
Or  lie  i'  the  suds.    You  will  be  here  too  ? 

Piso.  Yes. 
Till  soon,  farewell,  and  bear  up. 

Host.  If  I  do  not, 
Say  I  am  recreant :  I'll  get  things  ready. 

\  Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1.^  A  Street. 

Enter  Julio  and  Angelo. 

Jvlio,  'Ti»  strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus,  with 
thy  discretion. 

Ang.  I  am  sure  I  am  so. 

Julio.  I  am  well,  you  see. 

Ang,  Keep  yourself  warm  then,  and  go  home 
and  sleep, 
And  pray  to  God  thou  mayst  continue  so. 
AVould  I  had  gone  to  the  devil  of  an  errand. 
When  I  was  made  a  fool  to  see  her !     Leave  me ; 
I  am  not  fit  for  conversation. 

Julio.  Why,  thou  art  worse  than  I  was. 

Any.  Therefore  leave  me  ; 
The  nature  of  my  sickness  is  not  eas'd 
By  company  or  counsel :  I  am  mad ; 
And,  if  you  follow  me  with  questions. 
Shall  shew  myself  so. 

Julio.  This  is  more  than  error. 

Ang.  Pray,  be  content  that  you  have  made  me 
thus. 
And  do  not  wonder  at  me. 

Julio.  IjCt  me  know 
But  what  you  mean  to  do,  and  I  am  gone  : 
1  would  be  loath  to  leave  you  thus  else. 

Ang.  Nothing 


1  hit 


So  the  second  folio.  Thr  first  fdlio  has  '*  bitten.' 


1  &i".»;,rj  £<otJieaecond  folio.  The 
*  buUer]  Both  the  folJo«  "  better.' 
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That  needs  your  fear  ;  that  is  sufficient. 
Farewell,  and  pray  for  me. 

Julio.  I  would  not  leave  you. 

Ang.  You  must  and  shall. 

Julio.  I  will,  then.    Would  yon  woman 
Had  been  ten  fathom  under  ground,  when  first 
I  saw  her  eyes  ! 

Ang.  Yet  she  had  been  dangerous ; 
For  to  some  wealthy  rock  of  precious  stone. 
Or  mine  of  gold  as  tempting,  her  fair  body 
Might  have  been  turn'd  j  which  once  found  out 

by  labour, 
And  brought  to  use,  having  her  spells  within  it. 
Might  have  corrupted  states,  and  ruiu'd  king- 
doms; 
"WTiich  had  been  fearful,  friend.     Go  ;  when  I 

see  thee 
Next,  I  \%'ill  be  as  thou  art,  or  no  more. 
Pray,  do  not  follow  me  ;  you'll  make  me  angry. 

Julio.  Heaven  grant  you  may  be  rii^ht  a;;ain  ! 

Ang.  Amen !  [Exeunt  secerallg, 

SCENE  U.  —  A  Room  in  a  Tavern. 
Enter  Boys.* 
First  Bog.  Score  a  gallon  of  sack  and  a  pint 
of  olives  to  the  Unicorn.  [Exit, 

[  Voice  above f  within.]  Why,  drawer  ! 
Sec.  Bog.  Anon,  anon. 
Third  Bog.  Look  into  the  Nag's-head  there. 
Sec.  Bog.  Score  a  quart  of  claret  to  the  Bar ; 
And  a  pound  of  sausages  into  the  Flower- pot. 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  First  Boy,  with  wine. 
First  Bog.     The  devil's  in  their  throats. — 
Anon,  anon. 

Re-enter  Second  Boy. 
Sec.  Bog.  Mull  a  pint 
Of  sack  there  for  the  women  in  the  Flower-de- 
luce,* 
And  put  in  ginger  enough, — they  belch  like 

pot-guns :  * 
And,  Robin,  fetch  tobacco  for  the  Peacock  ; 
They  will  not  be  drunk  till  midnight  else. — 

iExit  Third  Boy,  who  re-enters  presentlg. 
low  now  ! 
How  does  my  master  ? 

3  Enter  Boyjt]  In  both  the  folioe,  thmti^hout  the  earlier 
part  of  this  scene,  there  is  sad  cnnfu-^ion  in  the  prrfixee  to 
the  j«peochc8,  —  '*  £c»y,"  "  Anotlur  Boy^"  "  2  Boy^"  "  1 
Srrr.,"  *'  "2  5rrr.,"  — ;  nor  have  the  modern  oditttrK  attempted 
to  rcrtify  what  ici  c»hvi<«it«ly  wrung.  The  "  Buys  "  and 
"  Servanta  '*  are  no  doubt  penonii  of  the  ^ame  chtas,  viz. 
DraivetK 

*  the  iromen  in  the  Flnv>rr-de4Hce]  "  The  practice  of  wo- 
men riisorting  to  taveniH  8eeni«  to  have  been  universal  in 
the  Hcvcnt>  enth  century,  and  wafl  not,  as  noiv,  ciinfined  to 
the  IdWeft  ranks,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  iiaenge 
of  a  satirical  description  of  the  character  of  the  English, 
written  under  the  assumed  disguise  »»f  a  Frenchman:— > 
*  Your  lordship  will  not  l>elieve  me,  that  the  ladies  of  great- 
ext  ({ualiry  sufTor  themselves  to  be  treated  in  one  of  then 
tavenis,  whoro  a  cune<an  in  other  cities  would  scarcely 
vou  hsnfe  ii>  be  entertained  :  hut  ytHi  will  \w)  more  astonished 
when  I  oKsure  you  that  they  drink  their  crowned  cupt 
roinully,  Mrain  healths,  dance  after  the  fiddle,  ki>«  freely, 
and  term  it  an  honourable  treat.'  Character  of  Ensfland^  as 
it  teiiM  la*rln  prrsrntrd  in  a  fitter  to  a  ^'oblentan  in  FraJtee, 
Tiond4in,  1(V51).  I*>.  p.  ;)l.  I^rd  Clarendon,  in  the  Continuation 
of  his  Life,  iiiforuM  us,  that  about  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, ycuni;  women  *  frequently  met  at  taverns  and  eatinf* 

I  b<Hi*es.»  "    \VRit£B.    [Uy.  ^ir  Walter  Scott?] 

I      ^  pot-ffuns]  i5ee  note,  p.  494. 
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Firat  Boy,  Faith,  he  lies  drawing  on  apace. 

Sec.  Boy.  That's  an  ill  sign. 

Firat  Boy.  And  fumbles  with  the  iK)ts  too. 

Sec,  Boy,  Then  there's  no  way  but  one  with 
him. 

Firat  Boy,  All  the  rest, 
Except  the  Captain,  are  in  Umbo  patrAm,^ 
Where  they  lie  sod  in  sack. 

Sec,  Boy.  Does  he  bear  up  still } 

First  Boy.  Afore  the  wind  still,  with  his  lights 
up  bravely  ; 
All  he  takes  in,  I  think,  he  turns  to  juleps. 
Or  h' as  a  world  of  stowage  in  his  belly : 
The  rest  look  all  like  fire-drakes,  and  lie  scattcr'd 
Like  rushes  round  about  the  room.     My  master 
Is    now    the   loving'st    man,  I  think,    above 
ground ;  — 

Sec.  Boy,  Would  he  were  always  drunk,  then ! 

[Voice  tcithin.]  Drawer ! 

Sec,  Boy,  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

Firat  Boy,  And  swears  I  shall  be  free  to-mor- 
row ;  and  so  weeps. 
And  calls  upon  my  mistress  ! 

Sec,  Boy,  Then  he's  right. 

First  Boy,  And  swears  the  Captain  must  lie 
this  night  with  her,  — 
And  bade  me  break  it  to  her  with  discretion,  — 
That  he  may  leave  an  issue  after  him. 
Able  to  entertain  a  Dutch  ambassador ; 
And  tells  him  feelingly  how  sweet  she  is. 
And  how  he  stole  her  from  her  friends  i'  the 

country, 
And  brought  her  up  disguised  with  the  carriers. 
And  was  nine  nights  bereaving  her  her  maiden- 
head. 
And  the  tenth  got  a  drawer.    Here  they  come. 

Enter  Jacomo,  Host,  Lodotico,  and  Piso. 

[Voice  wUMn,]  Drawer ! 

First  Boy,  Anon,  anon.  —  Speak  to  the  Tiger, 
Peter.  [Exit  Second  Boy. 

Boat.  There's  my  bells,  boys,  my  silver  bcU. 

Piso,  Would  he  were  hang'd 
Ab  high  as  I  could  ring  him ! 

Hoat,  Captain. 

Jac.  Ho,  boy ! 

Lod,  Kobin,  sufficient  single  beer,  as  cold 
As  crystal ;  quench,  Kobin,  quench. 

Third  Boy.  I  am  gone,  sir. 

[Exity  and  re-entera  preaently  with  beer. 

Hoat,  Shall  we  bear  up  still }  Captain,  how  I 
love  thee ! 
Sweet  Captain,  let  me  kiss  thee  :  by  this  hand, 
I  love  thee  next  to  malmsey  in  a  morning. 
Of  all  things  transitory. 

Jac,  I  love  thee  too. 
As  far  as  I  can  love  a  fat  man. 

Host.  Dost  thou.  Captain  ? 
Sweetly  and  heartily  ? 

Jac,  With  all  my  heart,  boy. 

Hoat.   Then,  welcome,  death !  —  Come,  close 
mine  eyes,  sweet  Captain ; 
Thou  shalt  have  all. 

Jac.  What  shall  your  wife  have,  then  ? 

Hoat.  Why,  she  shall  have, 

1  limbo  vatrdm]  Properly,  tlie  jdac©  where  (according  to 
Um  echtioUiion)  the  patriarchs,  &c.,  awaited  the  rcHurroction, 
—  wa9  uood  .iH  a  rant  term,  and  in  various  Henaea :  itsf  mean- 
ing here  ia  ubvioun. 


Besides  my  blessing  and  a  silver  spoon, 
Enough  to  keep  her  stirring  in  the  worldt, 
Three  little  children  ;  one  of  them  was  mine. 
Upon  my  conscience  ;  th'  other  two  are  pagans. 

Joe,   'Twerc  good  she  had  a  little  fodlAlk 
money. 
To  rub  the  time  away  with. 

Host.  Not  a  rag,* 
Not  a  denier :  no ;  let  her  spin,  a'  God's  name^ 
And  raise  her  house  again. 

Jac,  Thou  shalt  not  die  though.  — 
Boy,  see  your  master  safe  deliver'd ; 
He's  ready  to  lie  in. 

Host.  Good  night. 

J42C,  Good  morrow  : 
Drink  till  the  cow  come  home,  'tis  all  paid,  boys. 

Lod.  A  pox  of  sack  ! 

Host.  Marry,  God  bless  my  butts !  sack  is  a 
jewel ; 
'Tis  comfortable,  gentlemen. 

Jetc.  More  beer,  boy ; 
Very  sufficient  single  beer. 

Third  Bay.  Here,  sir. 
How  is  it,  gentlemen  ? 

Jac.  But  even  so  so. 

Host.  Go  before  finely,  Hobin,  and  prepare 
My  wife  ;  bid  her  be  right  and  straight ;  I  come, 
boy.  —  [Exit  Third  Boy. 

And,  sirrah,  if  they  quarrel,  let  em  use 

[7b  First  Boy, 
Their  own  discretions,  by  all  means,  and  stir  not ; 
And  he  that's  kUl'd  shall  be  as  sweetly  buried.  — 
Captain,  adieu ;  adieu,  sweet  bully  Captain ; 
One  kiss  before  I  die,  one  kiss. 

Jac,  Farewell,  boy. 

Host.  All  my  sweet  boys,  farewelL 

Lod,  Go  sleep ;  you  are  drunk.      [Exit  Host. 

Jac,  Come,  gentlemen ;  I'll  see  you  at  your 
lodging : 
You  look  not  lustily  ;  —  a  quart  more ! 

Lod.  No,  boy. 

Piso,  Get  us  a  torch. 

First  Boy.  'Tis  day,  sir. 

Jac.  That's  all  one. 

Piso.  Are  not  those  the  stars,  thou  scurvy  boy  ? 

Lod,  Is  not  Charle- wain  there  ?  tell  me  that,  — 
there? 

Jac.  Yes. — 
I  have  paid  'em  truly.  —  Do  not  vex  him,  sirrah. 

Piso,  Confess  it,  boy ;  or,  as  I  live,  I'll  beat 
Midnight  into  thy  brains. 

First  Boy.  I  do  confess  it. 

Piso,  Then  live ;  and  draw  more  small  beer 
presently. 

Jac,  Come,  boys,  let's  hug  together,  and  be 
loving. 
And  sing,  and  do  bravo  things.     Cheerly,  my 

hearts ! 
A  pox  o*  being  sad !    Now  could  I  fly. 
And  turn  the  world  about  upon  my  finger. 
Come,  ye  shall  love  me  ;  I  am  an  honest  fellow: 
Hang  care  and  fortune  !  we  are  friends. 

Lod,  No,  Captain. 

Jac,  Do  not  you  love  me  r  I  love  you  two 
dearly. 

Piso.  No,  by  no  means ;  you  are  a  fighting 
captain, 

2  rag]  "  A  cant  terra  for  a  farUting,'*    Stm r«o«. 
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And  kill  up  such  poor  people  bb  we  are  by  the 
dozens. 
Lod.  Ab  they  kill  flies  with  fox-tails,  Captain. 
Jac.  Well,  sir ! 

Lod,  Methinks  now,  as  I  stand,  the  Captain 
shews 
To  be  a  very  merciful  young  man  : 
And,  prithee,  Fiso,  let  me  have  thy  opinion. 
Piso,  Then  he  shall  have  mercy  that  mcrci' 
ful  is. 
Or  all  the  painters  are  apocrypha, 

Joe,  I  am  glad  you  have  your  wits  yet.    Will 

ye  go? 
Piao.  You  had  best  say  we  are  drunk. 
Jac,  Ye  are. 
Lod,  You  lie. 

Jac,  Ye' re  rascals,  drunken  rascals. 
Piito,  'Tis  sufficient. 

Jac,    And  now  I'll  tell  you  why,  before  I 
beat  ye : 
You  have  been  tampering  any  time  these  three 

days, 
Thus  to  disgrace  me. 
Piso.  That's  a  lie,  too. 
Jac.  Well,  sir  ! 
Yet,  I  thank  God,  I  have  tum'd  your  points  on 

you  ; 
For  which  I'll  spare  ye  somewhat,  half  a  beating. 
Pito.  I'll  make  you  fart  fire.  Captain,  by  this 
hand, 
An  you  provoke  —  do  not  provoke,  I'd  wish  you. 
Jac.  How  do  you  like  this  ?  [Beats  them. 

Lod.  Sure,  I  am  enchanted. 

Piso.  Stay  till  I  draw 

Jac,  Despatch,  then ;  I  am  angry. 

Piso.  And  thou  shalt  see  how  suddenly  I'll 

kill  thee. 
Jac.  Thou  dar'st  not  draw.    Ye  cold,  tame, 
mangy  cowards, 
Ye  drunken  rogues,  can    nothing  make  you 

valiant  ? 
Not  wine,  nor  beating  ? 

Lod,  If  this  way  be  suffer*  d 

'Tis  very  weU  ! 

Jac,  Go  ;  there's  your  way  ;  go  and  sleep. 
.  I  have  pity  on  you  ;  you  shall  have  the  rest 
To-morrow  when  we  meet. 

Piso.  (;omc,  Lodovic  : 
He's  monstrous  drunk  now  ;  there's  no  talking 
with  him. 
Jac.  1  am  so ;  when  I  am  sober,  I'll  do  more. 
[Exeunt  Lodovico  and  Piso. 
Bby,  where's  mine  host  ? 

First  Boy,  He's  on  his  bed,  asleep,  sir. 
Jac.  Let  him  alone,  then.         [£^4/  First  Boy. 
Now  am  I  nigh  proof 
For  any  action ;  now  could  I  fieht  bravely. 
And  charge  into  a  wildtirc ;  or  I  could  love 
Any  man  living  now^,  or  any  woman. 
Or  indeed  any  creature  that  loves  sack. 
Extremely,  monstrously  :  I  am  so  loWng, 
Just  at  this  instant,  that  I  might  be  brought, 
(I  feel  it)  with  a  little  labour,  now  to  talk 
AVith  a  justice  of  peace,  that  to  my  nature 
I  huto  next  an  ill  sword.     I  will  do 
Some  strange  brave  thing  now ;  and  I  have  it 

here: 
I'ray  heaven,  the  air  keep  out !     I  feel  it  buzz- 
ing. [Exit,  i 


SCENE  m.  —  ^  Ho/;  tn  Fhbdbuck'b  HoiiM. 

Enter  Fbedeoick,  Cloea,  and  Fbank,  walkitig 
alone, 

Clora,  She  loves  him  too  much ;   that's  the 
plain  truth,  Frederick ; 
For  which,  if  I  might  be  believ'd,  I  think  her 
A  strange  forgetter  of  herself :  there's  Julio, 
Or  twenty  more 

Fred,  In  your  eye,  I  believe  you  ; 
But,  credit  me,  the  Captain  is  a  man. 
Lay  but  his  rough  affections  by,  as  worthy.* 

Clora.  So  is  a  resty  jade  a  horse  of  service, 
If  he  would  leave  his  nature.     Give  me  one. 
By  your  leave,  sir,  to  make  a  husband  of. 
Not  to  be  wean'd,  when  I  should  marry  him : 
Methinks  a  man  is  misery  enough. 

Fred,  You  are  too  bitter ;  I  would  not  haye 
him  worse : 
Yet  I  shall  see  you  hamper'd  one  day,  lady, 
I  do  not  doubt  it,  for  this  heresy. 

Clora.  I'll  bum  before.  —  [To  Fuanx.]  Come, 
prithee,  leave  this  sadness. 
This  walking  by  thyself  to  see  the  devil. 
This  mumps,  this  Lachrymcp,^  this  love  in  sippets ; 
It  fits  thee  like  a  French  hood. 

Frank.  Docs  it  so  ? 
I  am  sure  it  tits  thee  to  be  ever  talking. 
And  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  take  up  quickly ; 
Thy  wit  will  founder  of  all  four  else,  wench. 
If  thou  hold'st  this  pace :  take  up,  when  I  bid 
thee. 

Chra,  Before  your  brother?  fie  ! 

Fred.  1  can  endure  it. 

Enter  Jacouo. 

Clora.  Here's  Hawhead  come  again:    Lordf 
how  he  looks  ! 
Pray  God,  wc  scape  with  broken  pates  ! 

Frank.  Were  I  he. 
Thou  shouldst  not  want  thy  wish.  He  has  been 

drinking ; 
Has  he  not,  Frederick  ? 

Fred.  Yes ;  but  do  not  find  it. 

Chra,  Peace,  and  let's  hear  his  wisdom. 

Fred.  You  will  mad  him. 

Jac.  I  am  somewhat  bold,  but  that's  all  one. 

Chra,  A  short 
And  pithy  saying  of  a  soldier. 

Frank.  As  1  live. 
Thou  art  a  strange  mad  wench. 

Chra.  To  make  a  parson. 

Jac.  Ladie<i,  I  mean  to  kiss  yo 

Clora,  How  he  wipes 
His  mouth  like  a  young  preacher!    we  BhaU 
have  it. 

Jac.  In  order  as  you  lie  before  me  :  first, 
I  will  begin  with  you. 

Frank.  With  me,  sir  ? 

Jac.  Yes. 

Frank.  If  vou  will  promise  me  to  kiss  in  eaae, 
I  care  not  if  1  venture. 


1  tenrthfi]  The  Editonof  1778  and  Weber  ermneoutly  piiC 
a  break  at  the  end  of  this  line,  as  if  the  fenae  were  iucom- 
plete. 

3  Larhrymtp]  "  This  is  one  of  the  very  niimermit  alluvions 
to  John  Uoiiland's  niuoical  work  m  entitled."  WaBca. 
The  alluaioa  ia  to  a  tune,  not  a  work  :  aee  note,  p.  367. 
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Jac,  I  will  kiss 
According  to  mine  own  inventions. 
As  I  shall  sec  cause.   Sweetly  I  would  wish  you : 
I  love  you.  \Kias(is  her. 

Frank,  Do  you,  sir  ? 

Jac,  Yes,  indeed  do  I ; 
Would  I  could  tell  you  how ! 

Frank.  I  would  you  would,  sir ! 

Jac.  I  would  to  Heaven  I  could  !    but  'tis 
sufficient, 
I  love  you  with  my  heart. 

Frank.  Alas,  poor  heart ! 

Jac.  And  I  am  sorry,  —  but  we'll  talk  of  that 
Hereafter,  if  it  please  Heaven. 

Frank.  Even  when  you  will,  sir. 

Clora.    He's  dismal  drunk ;  would  ho  were 
muzzled ! 

Jac.  You, 
I  take  it,  are  the  next 

Frank.  Go  to  him,  fool. 

Cltra.  Not  I ;  'a  will  bite  me. 

Jac.  When  r  wit,  when  ? 

Clora.  Good  Captain  — 

Jac.  Nay,  an  you  play  bo-peep,  I'll  ha'  no 
mercy, 
But  catch  as  catch  may. 

Fred.  Nay,  I'll  not  defend  you. 

Clora.  Good  Captain,  do  not  hurt  me;  I  am 
sorry 
That  e'er  I  anger'd  you. 

Jac.  ril  tew  you  for't, 
By  this  hand,  wit,  unless  you  kiss  discreetly. 

[Kisses  her. 

Clora.  No  more,  sir. 

Jac.  Yes,  a  little  more,  sweet  wit ; 

[Kisses  her  again. 
One  taste  more  o'  your  office.     Go  thy  ways. 
With   thy  small  kettle<4rums ;  upon  my  con- 
science, 
Thou  art  the  best  that  e'er  man  laid  his  leg  o'er. 

Clora.  He  smells  just  like  a  cellar ;  file  upon 
him! 

Jac.  Sweet  lady,  now  to  you. 

[Going  to  Fredekick. 

Clora.  For  love's  sake,  kiss  him. 

Fred.  I  shall  not  keep  my  countenance. 

Frank.  Try,  prithee. 

Jac.  Pray,  be  not  coy,  sweet  woman  ;  for  I'll 
kiss  you : 
I  am  blunt,  but  you  miLst  pardon  me. 

Clora.  Oh,  God,  mv  sides  ! 

AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha'l 

Jac.  "Why  ha,  ha,  ha  ?  why  laugh  ? 
Why  all  this  noise,  sweet  ladies  ? 

Chra.  Lusty  Lawrence,' 
Sec  what  a  gentlewoman  *  you  have  saluted  : 
Prty  God,  she  prove  not  quick  ! 

Fred.  Where  were  thine  eyes, 
To  take  mc  for  a  woman  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jac.  Who  art  'a  ?  art  'a  mortal  ? 

Fred.  I  am  Frederick. 


1  Lu.-dy  Ijavrfnr,e'\  Thiii  HxprpR^-ion  nrrtirii  again  in  TThe 
Woman**  Prize^  art  i.  m*.  3,  and  \«  found  in  otiier  early 
dranias.  It  is  isxpUincd  by  the  ftdlowing  pAs^aue  of  a  rare 
trarl :  *'  Thii<  lato  Lustit  fjatrrenrr^  that  Lancashire  Lad,  who 
had  17.  ha!<tard»  in  one  year,  if  we  ItolirvA  Iiim  Ballad,"  tec. 
Ji  Broten  Dozen  vf  DrankardM^  &c.,  li'>48,  sig.  C-. 

9  a  grnUewoman]  Weber  cIicm)  to  print  "  a  swoet  fftntit- 


Jac.    Then  Frederick    is  an   ass,  a  Bcnnry 
Frederick, 
To  laugh  at  me. 

Frank.  Sweet  Captain  — 

Jac.  Away,  woman  ! 
Go  stitch,  and  serve  God ;  I  despise  thee,  wo- 
man; 
And  Frederick  shall  be  beaten.  —  'Sblood,  yon 

rogue. 
Have  you  none  else  to  make  your  puppies  of 
But  mo  ? 

Fred.  I  prithee,  be  more  patient ; 
There's  no  hurt  done. 

Jac.  'Sblood,  but  there  shall  be,  scab ! 

[Draws  his  sword* 

Chra.  Help,  help,  for  love's  sake  ! 

Frank.  Who's  within  there  ? 

Fred.  So; 
Now  you  have  made  a  fair  hand. 

Jac.  Why? 

Fred.  You  have  kill'd  me.     [Falls  as  ifhiUsd. 

Clora.    Call  in    some  officers,  and  stay  the 
Captain ! 

Jac.  You  shall  not  need. 

Clora.  This  is  your  drunkenness  ! 

Frank.  Oh,  me  :  unhappy  brother  Frederick ! 
Look  but  upon  me ;  do  not  part  so  from  me  I  — 
Set  him  a  little  higher.    He  is  dead ! 

Clora.  Oh,  villain,  villain  ! 

Enter  PABRiao  and  Servants. 

Fab.  How  now !  what's  the  matter } 

Frank.  Oh,  sir,  —  my  brother !  Oh,  my  dear- 
est brother !  • 

Chra.  This  drunken  trough  has  kill'd  him. 

Fab.  Kill'd  him  I 

Chra.  Yes. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  hang  him  quickly !  he  will  do 
Every  day  such  a  murder  else :  there  is  nothing 
But  a  strong  gallows  that  can  make  him  quiet ; 
I  find  it  in  his  nature  too  late. 

Fab.  Pray,  be  quiet ; 
Let  me  come  to  him. 

Chra.  Some  go  for  a  surgeon ! 

Frank.  Oh,  what  a  wretched  woman  has  he 
made  me ! 
Let  me  alone,  good  sir. 

Fab.  To  what  a  fortune 
Hast  thou  reserv'd  thy  life ! 

Jac.  Fabric  io 

Fab.  Never  entreat  mo ;  for  I  will  not  know 
thee. 
Nor  utter  one  word  for  thee,  unless  it  be 
To  have  thee  hang'd.  —  For  God's  sake,  be  more 
temperate ! 

Jac.  I  have  a  sword  still,  and  I  am  a  villain  ! 


[Offers  to  kill  himself. 
old! 


ClorOi  «^.  Hold,  hold,  hob 

*  [Servants  lay  hold  on  him;  he  struggles. 
Jac.  Ha  ! 

Chra.  Away  with  him,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
He  is  too  desperate  for  our  enduring. 

Fab.  Come,  you  shall  sleep  ;  come,  strive  not; 
I'll  have  it  so.  —  Here,  take  him  to  his  lodging  ; 
And  sec  him  laid  before  you  part. 
'      First  Scrr.  We  will,  sir. 

\PJceunt  Jacomo  and  Servants. 
j  Fred,  [rising.]  ^^e'er  wonder;  I  am  living 
I  yet,  and  well. 
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I  thank  you,  sister,  for  your  grief ;  pray,  keep  it 
Till  I  am  fitter  for  it. 
Fab,  Do  you  live,  sir  ? 

Fred,  Yes ;  but  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  he 
was  grown 
To  such  a  madness  in  his  wine. 

Fab.  'Twas  well,  sir, 
You  had  that  good  respect  unto  his  temper. 
That  no  worse  foUow'd. 

Fred.  If  I  had  stood  him,  certain 
One  of  us  must    have  perish' d.  —  How  now, 
Frank  ? 
Frank,  Beshrew  my  heart,  I  tremble  Ukc  an 

aspen. 
Chra,  Let  him  come  here  no  more,  for  Heav- 
en's sake, 
Unless  he  be  in  chains. 

Frank.  I  would  fain  see  him 
After  he  has  slept,  Fabricio,  but  to  try 
How  he  will  be  :  chide  him,  and  bring  him  back. 
Chra.  You'll  never  leave,  till  you  be  worried 

with  him. 
Frank.   Come,   brother ;    we'll  walk  in,  and 
laugh  a  little, 
To  get  this  fever  oflF  me. 

Clora.  Hang  him,  squib  ! 
Now  could  I  grind  him  into  priming  powder. 
Frank,  Pray,  will  you  leave  your  fooling  ? 
Fab,  Come,  aU  friends. 
Frank.  Thou  art  enough  to  make  an  age  of 
I  men  so,' 

j     Thou  art  so  cross  and  peevish, 
i  Fab.  I  will  chide  him  ; 

j     And,  if  ho  be  not  graceless,  make  him  cry  for't. 
'         Clora.  I  would  go  a  mile,  to  see  him  cry,  in 
slippers. 
He  would  look  so  like  a  whey-cheese. 

Frank,  Would  wc  might  see  him  once  more  ! 
Fab,  If  you  dare 
Venture  a  second  trial  of  his  temper, 
I  make  no  doubt  to  bring  him. 

Chra,  No,  good  Frank, 
Let  him  alone  :  I  sec  his  vein  lies  only 
For  falling  out  at  wakes  and  bear-baiting^. 
That  may  express  him  sturdy. 

Fab.  Now,  indeed. 
You  are  too  sharp,  sweet  sister ;  for  unless 
It  be  this  sin,  which  is  enough  to  drown  him, 
I  mean  this  sourness,  he's  as  brave  a  fellow, 
As  forward,  and  a^  imdcrstanding  else. 
As  any  he  that  lives. 

Frank.  I  do  believe  you ; 
And,  good  sir,  when  you  see  him,  if  we  have 
Distasted  his  opinion  any  way. 
Make  peace  again. 

Fab,  1  wiU.    I'll  leave  ye,  ladies. 

Chra.  Take  heed,  you  had  best ;  h'as  sworn  to 

pay  you  else. 
Fab.    I    warrant  you ;    I  have   been  often 

threaten' d. 
Chra.   When  he  comes  next;  I'll  have  the 
cough  or  toothache. 
Or  something  that  shall  make  me  keep  my 

chamber ; 
I  love  him  so  well. 
Frank.  Would  you  would  keep  your  tongue  ! 

[Exeunt. 


1  00]  Wn  sltend  by  th«  Editon  of  1778  to  "son"! 
Fttnk  is  addiMtiog  Clon. 


SCENE  rV.  -^The  Street  before  Lblia's  Houte. 

Enter  Angelo. 
Ana.  I  cannot  keep  from  this  ungodly  woman, 
This  Lelia ;  whom  I  know  too,  yet  am  caught ; 
Her  looks  are  nothing  like  her :  would  her  faults 
Were  all  in  Paris  print  upon  her  face. 
Cum  privilegio  to  use  'em  still ! 
I  would  write  an  epistle  before  it,  on  the  inside 
of  her  mask,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  whore  of 
Babylon  ;  with  a  preface  upon  her  nose  to  the 
gentle  reader  ;  and  they  should  be  to  be  sold  at 
the  sign  of  the  Whore's  Head  i'  the  Pottage-pot,- 
in  what  street  you  please.    But  all  this  helps 
not  me :  I  am  made  to  be  thus  catched,  past  any 
redress,  with  a  thing  I  contemn  too.  I  have  read 
Epictetus  twice  over  against  the  desire  of  these 
outward  things ;  and  still  her  face  runs  in  my 
mind :  I  went  to  say  my  prayers,  and  they  were 
so  laid  out  o'  the  way,  that  if  I  could  find  any 
prayers  I  had,  I'm  no  Christian.    This  is  the 
door,  and  the  short  is,  I  must  see  her  again. 

[Ue  knocks. 

Enter  Waiting- Woman.' 

W.  Wo,  Who's  there? 

Atig,  'Tis  I:  I  would  speak  with  your  mistress. 

W,  Wo.  Did  she  send  for  you .' 

Ang.  No ;  what  then  ^  I  would  see  her,  prithee, 
by  thy  leave. 

W,  Wo,  Not  by  my  leave ;  for  she  will  not  see 
you,  but  doth  hate  you  and  your  friend,  and 
doth  wish  you  both  hanged ;  which,  being  sc 
proper  men,  is  great  pity  that  you  are  not. 

Ang,  How's  this  i 

W.  Wo.  For  your  sweet  self  in  particular,  who 
she  resolves  persuaded  your  friend  to  neglect 
her,  she  dcemeth  whipcord  the  most  convenient 
unction  for  your  back  and  shoulders. 

Ang.  Let  me  in,  I'll  satisfy  her. 

W.  Wo.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  you  are 
in  doubt  of  these  my  speeches,  insomuch  that 
you  shall  spend  more  time  in  arguing  at  the 
door,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  my  mistress  in 
person  from  above  will  utter  her  mind  more  at 
large  by  way  of  urine  upon  your  head,  that  it 
may  sink  the  more  soundly  into  your  under- 
standing faculties. 

Ang.  This  is  the  strangest  thing  !  Good  pretty 
soul,  why  dost  thou  use  me  so  ?  I  pray  thee,  let 
me  in,  sweet-heart. 

W.  Wo.  Indeed  I  cannot,  sweet-heart. 

Ang.  Thou  art  a  handsome  one,  and  this 
crossness  does  not  become  thee. 

W.  Wo.  Alas,  I  cannot  help  it ! 

Ang.  Especially  to  me  :  thou  know'st  when  I 
was  here,  1  said  I  liked  thee  of  all  thy  mistress' 
servants. 

W.  Wo,  So  did  I  you ;  though  it  be  not  my 
fortune  to  express  it  at  this  present ;  for  truly, 
if  you  would  cry,  I  cannot  let  you  in. 

Ang,  Pox  on  her  !  I  must  go  the  downright 
way.  [Aside,]  —  Look  you,  here  is  ten  pound  for 
you ;  let  me  speak  with  her. 

*  Waiting-Woman]  Both  the  folkw  "Maid;"  and  sotlM 
modern  editors :  but  it  ii  ovideut  that  the  female  aitendaat 
of  Lelia,  who  fiinires  in  thia  and  the  fbtlowing  acene,  is  ■• 
other  than  tlie  We'dimg  wemtm  of  the  earlier  aceaea. 
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W.  Wo,  I  like  your  gold  well,  but  it  is  a  thin^,  I 
6  J  Heaven,  I  cannot  do :  she  will  not  speak  with  • 
you,  I 

Especiallr  at  this  time ;  she  has  affairs.  { 

Ang.   iTiis  makcA  her  leare  her  jesting  yet-  ' 
[Atide,]  —  But  take  it,  « 

And  let  me  sec  her ;  bring  me  to  a  place  j 

Where,  undiscemed  nf  herself,  I  may 
Feed  mv  de<«irin;^  eyes  but  half-an-hour.  • 

W.  Wo.  Why,  iaith,  I  think  1  can ;  and  I  will  ■ 
stretch 
My  wits  and  body  too  ior  gold.     If  you 
Will  swear,  as  you  are  gentle,  not  to  stir 
X>r  speak,  whateTer '  you  shall  see  or  hear. 
Now  or  hereafter,  —  give  me  your  gold,  I'll  plant 
you. 
Ang.  Why,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  not. 
W.  Wo.  Enough.     Quick  ;  foUow  me.  i 

[Exeunt,  I 

SCENE  y.  —  A  Room  in  Lelia's  Houte,  with  a 
GalUry. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv,  WTiy,  where's  this  maid  r  she  has  much 
care  of  her  business !  —  Nell  I  —  I  think  she  be 
sunk.  —  Why,  Nell !  whiew  ! 

W.  Wo,  [tcithin.]  What's  the  matter? 

Serv.  I  pray  you  heartily,  come  away  ! 

Enter  Waiting- Woman.  ' 

Oh,  come,  come  !    the  gentleman  my  mistress  ; 

invited  is  coming  down  the  street,  and  the  ban-  • 

quet  not  yet  brought  out.  ! 

[  They  bring  in  the  banquet,  J 

Lelia.  [within.]  Nell,  sirrah  !  * 

W,  Wo,  I  come,  forsootli.  [Exit, 

Serv,  Now  must  I  walk  :  when  there's  any 
fleshly  matters  in  hand,  my  mistress  sends  mo 
of  a  four  hours'  errand.  But  if  I  go  not  about 
mine  own  bodily  business  as  well  as  she,  I  am  a 
Turk.  [Exit, 

Enter  Father,  drest  tu  be/ore. 

Father.  What,  all  wide  open  ?  'Tis  the  way  to 
sin, 
Doubtless  ;  but  I  must  on  ;  the  gates  of  hell 
Are  not  more  passable  than  these :  how  they 
Will  be  to  get  out,  (iod  knows ;  I  must  try. 
'Tis  very  strange  :  if  there  be  any  life 
Within  this  house,  would  it  would  shew  itself ! 
What's  here  }  a  ban(iuet  r  and  no  mouth  to  eat, 
Or  bid  me  do  it }    I'his'Ls  something  like 
The  entertainment  of  adventurous  knights 
Entering  enchanted  castles  ;  lor  the  manner, 
Though  there  be  nothuig  dLsmnl  to  lie  --cen, 
Amazes  me  a  little.     What  is  meant 
By  this  strange  invitation  r    I  will  sound 
My  daughter's  meaning  ere  I  speak  to  her. 
If  it  be  possible  ;  for  by  my  voice  [Mttsic, 

8he  will  discover  me.    Hark  !  whence  is  tliis  } 

bono'  within. 

Come  hiUicr,  you  that  love,  and  hear  me  aing 

Of  Juvfi  Htill  growing, 
Green,  freah  and  liiMy  an  the  pride  of  aprinf , 

Aiid  ever  blowing. 


■ffaFilMtblwft,aBd 

What  ia  dent* ; 
And  old  men,  wur*^  Unit  yoo,  ibat  eaaaoc  M 

One  fpark  *4  firv  ; 
Aad  wffk  tke  power  of  bit  rnchaBfiiiff  aoDf, 
Buy*  ahaJI  be  able  men,  and  old  m 


1  whatever]  Both  the  folioa  "  where." 

•  atrr«A]  Bee  note,  p.  474. 

>  Seng]  Killigrew  tranaferred  this  sang  (vsrbatim. 


Enter  AxoELO 

Come  hither,  you  that  bripe,  aod  yoa  that  cry  ; 

I^eave  otT  miupUining ; 
Youth,  ftrenctfa,  and  bevutv.  that  aball  aevcr  dfo, 

.\n  here  remain  inc. 
Come  hither,  fooK  and  Mufh  yoa  atay  ao  loof 

From  being  Meat ; 
.\iid  mad  nien,  wurve  thin  you,  that  aaffor  wnrng. 

Yet  *eek  no  rcct ; 
And  in  an  Imur.  with  my  enchanting  ivoff. 
You  i«hall  be  ever  pleu^d,  and  young  i 


Enter  Lell\,  and  Waiting- Woman  earrymg  m 
night-gown  and  sUppere. 
Lelia.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  hither,  as  this  kiMb 
Given  with  a*  larger  freedom  than  the  use 
Of  strangers  will  admit,  shall  witness  to  yon.  — 
Put  the  gown  on  him.  —  In  this  chair  sit  down.  — 
Give  him  his  slippers.  —  Be  not  so  amax'd : 

Here's  to  your  health ;  and  you  shall  nel  this 

wine 
Stir  lively  in  me,  in  the  dead  of  night.  — 
Give  him  some  ^*ine.  —  Fall  to  your  banquet,  sir ; 
And  let  us  grow  in  mirth.     Though  I  am  set 
Now  thus  far  off  you,  yet,  four  gLtsses  hence, 
I  will  sit  here,  and  try,  till  both  our  bloods 
Shoot  up  and  down  to  find  a  passage  out ; 
Then  mouth  to  mouth  will  we  walk  up  to  bed, 
And  undress  one  another  as  we  go ; 
Where  both  my  treasure,  body,  and  my  loul. 
Are  yours  to  be  dispos'd  of. 

Father,  Umh,  umh  ! 

[Points  to  his  white  head  and  beard, 

Lelia.  You  are  old,  — 
Is  that  your  meaning  r  why,  you  are  to  me 
The  greater  novelty  ;  all  our  fresh  youth 
2\ic  daily  offer' d  me.    Though  you  perform. 
As  you  think,  little,  yet  you  satisfy 
My  appetite  ;  from  your  experience 
I  may  learn  something  in  the  way  of  lust 
I  may  be  better  for.     But  I  can  teach 
These  young  ones :  but  this  day  I  did  refuse 
A  pair  of  'em,  Julio  and  Angclo, 
And  told  them  they  were,  as  they  were,  raw  fools 
And  whelps.     [Angclo  makes  signs  of  dieoontenU 

\V.  Wo.  Pray  God,  he  speak  not! 

[Aside ;  and  lays  her  Jinger  across  her  motUA 
as  a  sign  to  Anoelo. 

J^lia.  Why  speak  you  not,  sweet  sir  r 

Father.  Umh  ! 

[i>lop8  his  ears  ;  shewing  that  he  is  trottbltd 
wit/i  the  music, 

Lelia.  Peace  there,  that  music !  —  Now,  sir, 
speak  to  me. 

Father,  Umh !  [Points  to  the  W.  Woman. 

Lelia.  Why,  would  you  have  her  gone?  you 
need  not  keep 
Your  freedom  in  for  her  ;  she  knows  my  life 
That  she  might  write  it ;  think  she  is  a  stone : 
She  is  a  kind  of  bawdy  confessor, 
And  will  not  utter  secrets. 

an  alteration  in  the  concluding  line)  into  the  Firat  Part  of 
Tkamtuo^  or  Uu  fVamdtrer^  act  ii.  BC.  3 :  see  hia  C 
'jyagediesf  1664,  p.  334. 


Father.  XJmh  !  [Point*  Co  her  again. 

Lelia.  Be  gone,  then,  unco  he  needs  will  have 
it  so: 
'Tb  all  one. 

[Exit  W.  Woman.    Father  locks  the  door. 
Is  all  now  as  you  would  ?  come,  meet  me,  then ; 
And  bring  a  thousand  kisses  on  thy  lips. 
And  I  will  rob  thee  of  'em,  and  yet  leave 
Thy  lips  as  wealthy  as  they  were  before. 

Father,   [discover inff  hinuelf.]  Yes,  all  is   as  I 
womd,  but  thou ! 

Lelia.  By  Heaven, 
It  is  my  father !  [Starts.^ 

Father.  And  I  do  beseech  thee 
Leave  these  unheard-of  lusts,  which  worse  be- 
come thee 
Than  mocking  of  thy  father.     Let  thine  eyes 
Reflect  upon  thy  soul,  and  there  behold 
How  loathed  black  it  is  ;  and  whereas  now 
Thy  face  is  heavenly  fair,  but  thy  mind  foul. 
Go  but  into  thy  closet,  and  there  cry 
Till  thou  haitt  spoil'd  that  face,  and  thou  shalt  find 
How  excellent  a  change  thou  wilt  have  made 
For  inward  beauty. 

Lelia.  Though  I  know  him  now 
To  be  my  father,  never  let  mo  live 
If  my  lust  do  abate.     I'll  take  upon  me 
To  have  known  him  all  this  while.  [Aside, 

Father.  Look  !  dost  thou  know  me? 

Lelia.  I  knew  you,  sir,  before. 

Father.  What  didst  thou  do  r 

Lelia.  Knew  you :  and  so  unmovedly  have  you 
borne 
All  the  sad  crosses  that  I  laid  upon  you. 
With  such  a  noble  temper,  which  indeed 
I  purposely  cast  on  you,  to  discern 
Yoiir  carriage  in  calamity,  and  you 
Have  undergone  'cm  with  that  brave  contempt, 
That  I  have  tuni'd  the  reverence  of  a  child 
Into  the  hot  affection  of  a  lover  ; 
Nor  can  there  on  the  earth  be  found,  but  yours, 
A  spirit  fit  to  meet  with  mine. 

Father.  A  woman  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure. 

Lelia.  Look  and  believe. 

Fat/ier.  Thou  art 
Something  created  to  succeed  the  devil, 
When  he  grows  weary  of  his  en\'ious  course. 
And  compassing  the  world.  But  I  believe  thee  ; 
Thou  didst  but  mean  to  try  my  patience. 
And  dost  so  still ;  but  better  be  advis'd. 
And  make  thy  trial  with  some  other  things 
That  safelier  will  admit  a  dalliance : 
And  if  it  should  l>e  earnest,  understand 
How  curs' d  thou  art,  —  so  far  from  Heaven,  that 

thou 
Bcliev'st  it  not  enough  to  damn  alone, 
Or  with  a  stranger,  but  wouldht  heap  all  sins 
Unnatural  upon  this  aged  head, 
And  draw  thy  father  to  thy  bed  and  hell. 

Lelia.  You  are  deceiv'd,  sir ;  'tis  not  against 
nature 
For  us  to  lie  together :  if  you  have 
An  arrow  of  the  same  tree  with  your  bow, 
I.s't  more  unnatural  to  shoot  it  there 
Than  in  another  ?     'Tis  our  general  nature 
To  procreate,  as  fire's  is  to  consume ; 

1  mtrU]  So  botli  th«  fulkM. 


And  it  will  trouble  you  to  find  a  stick 
The  fire  will  turn  from.    If 't  be  Nature's  will 
We  should  not  mix,  she  will  discover  to  us 
Some  most  apparent  crossness,  as  our  organs 
Will  not  be  fit :  which  if  we  do  perceive, 
We  will  leave,  and  think  it  is  her  pleasure 
That  we  should  deal  with  others. 

Father.  The  doors  are  fast:'  thou  shalt  not 
say  a  prayer ; 
'Tis  not  God's  will  thou  shouldst.  When  this  is 

done, 
m  kill,  myself,  that  never  man  may  tell  me 
I  got  thee.  [Draw  hie  sveord, 

Lelia.  I  pray  you,  sir  !  —  Help  there !  —  for 

God's  sake,  sir  ! 
Ang.   Hold,  reverend  sir,  for  honour  of  your 

age!  — 
Father.  Who's  that  ? 

Ang.  For  safety  of  your  soul,  and  of  the  soul 
Of  that  too  wicked  woman  yet  to  die ! 

Father.  What  art  thou  ?  and  how  cam'st  thou 

to  that  place  ? 
Atig.  I  am  a  man  so  strangely  hither  come, 
That  I  have  broke  an  oath  in  speaking  this  ; 
But  I  believe  'twas  better  broke  than  kept, 
And  I  desire  your  patience.    I^et  me  in. 
And  I  protest  I  will  not  hinder  you 
In  any  act  you  wish,  more  than  by  word  : 
If  so  I  can  persuade  you  that  I  will  not 
Use  violence,  I'll  throw  my  sword  down  to  you. 
This  house  holds  none  but  I,  only  a  maid. 
Whom  I  will  lock  fast  in,  as  I  come  down. 
Father.  1  do  not  know  thee ;  but  thy  tongue 
doth  seem 
To  be  acquainted  with  the  truth  so  well. 
That  I  will  let  thee  in  :  throw  down  thy  sword. 
Ang.  There  'tis. 

[  Throws  down  his  swords  and  exit  above, 
Lelia.  How  came  he  there  r    I  am  betrey'd  to 
shame. 
The  fear  of  sudden  death  struck  me  all  over 
So  violently,  that  I  scarce  have  breath 
To  speak  yet :  but  I  have  it  in  my  head. 
And  out  it  shall,  that,  father,  may  perhaps 
O'erreach  you  yet.  [Aside. 

[Father  lets  in  Angelo,  and  then  locks  th§ 
door. 
Father.  Come,  sir  ;  what  is't  you  say  ? 
I^lia.  My  Angelo  !  by  all  the  jo)rs  of  love. 
Thou  art  as  welcome  as  these  pliant  arms, 
Twiu'd  round  and  fast  about  thee,  can  persuade 
thee. 
Ang.  Away ! 
^     Lelia.  I  was  in  such  a  fright  before  thou  cam'st! 
Yon  old  mad  fellow  (it  will  make  thee  laugh, 
"THough  it  fear'd  me)  has  talk'd  so  wildly  here  ! 
Sirrah,  he  rush'd  in  at  mv  doors,  and  swore 
He  was  my  father,  and,  f  think,  believ'd  it : 
But  that  he  had  a  sword,  and  tjireaten'd  me, 
r  faith,  he  was  good  sport.  Good,  thrust  him  out, 
That  thou  and  I  may  kiss  together ;  wilt  thou  } 
Father.   Are  you  her  champion?'  and  with 
these  fair  words 


s  The  doora  are  f(Ut,  ^fcc]  So  the  speech  itands  in  both 
the  roliiM.  The  Editora  ivf  1778  and  Weber  altered  the  old 
arraiigetDpnt,  that  the  metre  niiitht  run  on  rpgularly  from 
the  precodiiig  K|ieech,  —  a  rule  which,  it  ia  quite  evidenl« 
our  authors  vcn'  TrcHiiiently  choae  to  transgreaa. 

<  chemfiom]  Weber  printed,  **  companion  " ! 
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Qot  in  to  rescue  her  from  me  ? 

[Offert  to  run  at  him, 
Ang.  Hold,  sir ! 
I  swear  I  do  not  harbour  such  a  thought : 
I  speak  it  not  for  that  you  have  two  swords, 
But  for  'tis  truth. 

Ldia,  Two  swords,  my  Angclo ! 
Think  this,  that  thou  hast  two  young  brawny 

arms 
And  ne'er  a  sword,  and  ho  has  two  good  swords 
And  ne'er  an  arm  to  use  'cm  :   rush  upon  him  ! 
I  could  have  beaten  him  with  this  weak,  body. 
If  1  had  had  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

Ang,  Stand  from  me,  and  leave  talking,  or,  by 
Heaven, 
I'll  trample  thy  last  damning  word  out  of  thee. 
Father,  Why  do  you  hinder  me,  then  ?  stand 
away, 
And  I  will  rid  her  quickly. 

Lelia.  Would  I  were 
Clear  of  this  business  !  yet  I  cannot  pray. 

[Aside, 
Ang,  Oh,  be  advis'd !  why,  you  were  better 
kiU  her, 
If  she  were  good.    Convey  her  from  this  place, 
Where  none  but  3'ou,  and  such  as  you  appoint. 
May  visit  her ;  where  let  her  hear  of  nought 
But  death  and  damning,  which  she  hath  dcserv'd. 
Till  she  be  truly,  justly  sorrowful ; 
And  then,  lay  mercy  to  her,  who  does  know 
But  she  may  mend  ? 

Father,  But  whither  should  I  bear  her  r 
Attg,  To  my  house ; 
\       'Tis  large  and  private  ;  I  will  lend  it  you. 

Father.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  and  happily  it  fits 
With  some  design  I  have :  but  how  shall  we 

Convey  her 

Lelia.  Will  they  carry  me  away  ?  [Aside, 

Father,  For  she  will  scratch  and  kick,  and 
scream  so  loud. 
That  peonle  will  be  drawn  to  rescue  her  ? 
Ang,  Why,  none  can  hear  her  here  but  her 
own  maid. 
Who  is  as  fast  as  she. 
Father,  But  in  the  street? 
Ang,  Why,  we  will  take  'em  both  into  the 
kitchen. 
There  bind  'cm,  and  then  gag  'cm,  and  then 

throw  *em 
Into  a  coach  I'll  bring  to  the  back-door, 
And  hurry  'em  away. 

Father,  It  shall  be  so. 
I  owe  you  much  for  this,  and  I  may  pay  you  : 
There  is  your  sword.      Lay  hold  upon    her 

quickly.  — 
^lis  way  with  me,  thou  disobedient  cliild ! 
Why  does  thy  stubborn  heart  beat  at  thy  breast  ? 
Let  it  be  still ;  for  I  will  have  it  search'd 
Till  I  have  found  a  well  of  living  tears 
Within  it,  that  shall  spring  out  of  thine  eyes. 
And  flow  all  o'er  thy  body  foul'd  with  sin. 
Till  it  have  wash'd  it  quite  without  a  stain. 

[They  seize  her, 
Lelia,  Help,  help !  ah,  ah !   murder !  I  shall 
be  murder' d ! 
I  shall  be  murder' d !  — 
Father,  Tliis  helps  thee  not. 
Lelia.  Basely  murder' d,  basely  ! 
Father,  I  warrant  you.  [Exeutit,  forcing  her  off. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   1.^  A  Street. 
Enter  liODOVico  and  Piso. 
Lod,  This  roguY  Captain  has  made  fine  'work 

with  us.     ' 
Piso,  I  would  the  devil  in  a  storm  would 
cnxtj  him 
Home  to  his  garrison  again.    I  ache  all  over, 
That  I  am  sure  of :  certainly  my  body 
Is  of  a  nv-ildfire,  for  my  head  rings  backward|| 
Or  else  I  have  a  mqiris  in  my  brains.  y^o>'y^ 
Lod.  I'll  deal  no  more  with  soldiers.    Well 
remember' d ; 
Did  not  the  vision  promise  to  appear 
About  this  time  again  ? 

Piso,  Yes.    Here  he  comes  : 
He's  just  on's  word. 

Enter  Father. 

Father.  Oh,  they  Ije  here  together. 
She's  penitent ;  and,  by  my  troth,  I  stagg^ 
Whether,  as  now  she  is,  either  of  these 
Two  fools  be  worthy  of  her :  yet,  because 
Her  youth  is  prone  to  fall  again,  ungoveru'd. 
And  marriage  now  may  stay  her,  one  of  'em^ 
And  Piso,  since  I  understand  him  abler, 
Shall  be  the  man  ;  the  other  bear  the  charges. 
And  willingly,  as  I  will  handle  it. 
I  have  a  ring  here,  which  he  shall  believe 
Is  sent  him  from  a  woman  I  have  thought  of : 
But  ere  I  leave  it,  I'll  have  one  of  his 
In  pa^-n  worth  two  on't ;  for  I  will  not  lose 
By  such  a  mess  of  sugar-sops  as  this  is ; 
I  am  too  old.  [Aside, 

Lod,  It  moves  again  ;  let* s  meet  it. 

Father.  Now,  if  I  be  not  out,  we  shall  have 
fine  sport.  —  [Asid§, 

I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  sir,  so  happily ; 
You  do  remember  me,  I  am  sure. 

Lod,  I  do,  sir. 

Piso.  This  is  a  short  preludium  to  a  challenge. 

Father.  I  have  a  message,  sir,  that  much  con* 
cems  you. 
And  for  your^pecial  good.  —  Nay,  you  may  hear 
me  £00.) 

Piso.  Wll&t  should  this  fellow  mean  ?  [Aside, 

Father,  There  is  a  lady  — 
How  the  poor  thing  begins  to  warm  already !  — 

[Asid€. 
C^omc  to  this  town,  as  yet  a  stranger  here,  sir. 
Fair,  young,  and  rich  both  in  possessions 
And  all  the  graces  that  make  up  a  woman, 
A  ^nidow,  and  a  virtuous  one.  —  It  works ; 
He  needs  no  broth  upon't.  [Aiidt, 

Lod,  What  of  her,  sir  ? 

1  Is  of  yaUdfirt,  for  my  head  rwg§  frodhMrd]  ^ytapson.  at 
Seward 'd  sugpeiitHin,  printed  "  h  all  a  wiUfirt^"  tee.  (wlucli 
Msson  approved) !  The  Editors  of  1778  and  IVeber  r»> 
tained  the  old  reading,  though  they  did  not  undentand  it. 
"  Is  of  a  wildfire  "  means  —  Is  on  a  wildfire :  we  frequently 
find  of  fire  used  for  —  on  fire  ; 

"  Ho  hath  a  ready  wit ;  he*s  worth  'em  all,  sir ; 
UoBtLt  a  houee  ^Jtre :  I  ha'  Men  him  sing'd  ere  now." 
The  CkanireiiMr,  acL  ▼.  sc.  1.  —  MiddIeton*s  Wm-ke^ 
Iv. seeded  Dyea. 
The  latter  part  of  the  line  contains  an  alliisinn  to  tlM  ens- 
tom  of  bells' being  rung  backwards  when  a  firs  brake  oat 
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Father.  No  more  but  this  ;  she  loves  you. 

Lod.  Loves  me ! 

Father.  Yes; 
And  with  a  strong  affection,  but  a  fair  one : 
f  f  \       If  you  be  wise  and  thankful,  you  are  made. 
*■        There's  the  whole  matter. 

Lod.  I  am  sure  I  hear  this. 

Father,  Here  ia  a  ring,  sir,  of  no  little  value  ; 
Which,  after  she  had  seen  you  at  a  window, 
She   bade  me  haste  and  give  it ;    when  she 

blush'd 
Like  a  blown  rose. 

Lod,  But  pray,  sir,  by  your  leave  — 
Methinkfi  your  years  should  promise  no  ill  mean- 
ing. 

Father.  I  am  no  bawd,  nor  cheater,  nor  a 
courser 
Of  broken-winded  women : '  if  you  fear  me, 
I'll  take  my  leave ;  and  let  my  lady  use 
A  fellow  of  more  form,  —  an  honester, 
I  am  sure,  she  cannot. 

Lod.  Stay  ;  you  have  confirm' d  me  : 
Yet  lot  mc  feci ;  you  are  in  health  ? 

Father.  I  hope  so  ; 
My  water's  well  enough,  and  my  pulse. 

Lod.  Then 
All  may  be  excellent.    Pray,  pardon  me ; 
For  I  am  like  a  boy  that  had  found  money, 
Afraid  I  dream  still. 

Piso.  Sir,  what  kind  of  woman, 
Of  what  proportion,  is  your  lady  ? 

Lod.  Ay? 

Father.  I'll  tell  you  presently  her  very  picture : 
Do  you  know  a  woman  in  this  town  they  call  — 
Stay  ;  yes,  it  is  so  —  Lelia  i 

Fieo.  Not  by  sight. 

Father.  Nor  you,  sir  ? 

Lod.  Neither. 

Father.  These  are  precious  rogues. 
To  rail  upon  a  woman  they  never  saw  : 
So  they  would  use  their  kindred.  [Atide, 

Piso.  We  have  heard  though. 
She  is  very  fair  and  goodly. 

Father.  Such  another, 
Just  of  the  same  complexion,  making,  speech, 
But  a  thought  sweeter,  is  my  lady. 

Lod,  Then 
She  must  be  excellent  indeed. 

Father,  Indeed  she  is ; 
And  you  will  find  it  so.    You  do  believe  me  ? 

Lod.    Yes,   marry,  do  I;    and    I  am  so  al- 
tered  

Father,  Your  happiness  will  alter  any  man. 
Do  not  delay  the  time,  bir :  at  a  house 
Where  Don  Velasco  lay,  the  Spanish  signior, 
Which  now  is  signior  Angclo's,  she  is. 

Lod,  I  know  it. 

Father,  But  before  you  shew  yourself^ 
Let  it  be  night  by  all  means  ;  willingly 
By  day  she  would  not  have  such  gallants  seen 
Bepair  unto  her  ;  'tis  her  modesty. 

Lod,  111  go  and  fit  myself. 

Father,  Do ;  and  be  sure 
Y'ou  send  provision  in,  in  full  abundance. 
Pit  for  the  marziage ;  for  this  night,  I  know, 


Of  brokairumitd  women]  "A  horM-couner  meau  a 
dealer  in  honee,  wbo  generally  endeavoun  to  part  wHli 
tboce  that  are  uuoiuid.**    Maaoh. 
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She  will  bo  yours.    Sir,  have  you  never  a  token 
Of  worth  to  send  her  back  again  }  you  must ; 
She  will  expect  it. 

Lod.  Yes  ;  pray,  give  her  this,    [Gives  a  ring. 
And  with  it,  all  I  have.  —  I  am  made  for  ever. 

[ExO. 

Piao.  Well,  thou  hast  fool's  luck.    Should  I 
live  as  long 
As  an  old  oak,  and  say  my  prayers  hoiirly, 
I  should  not  be  the  better  of  a  penny  ; 
I  think  the  devil  be  my  ghostly  father : 
Upon  my  conscience,  I  am  full  as  handsome  ; 
I  am  sure  I  have  more  wit,  and  more  perform- 
ance, 
Which  is  a  pretty  matter. 

Father,  Do  you  think,  sir. 
That  your  friend,  Signior  Piso,  will  be  constant 
Unto  my  lady  ?  you  should  know  him  well. 

Piso.  Who  ?  Signior  Piso  ! 

Father.  Yes,  the  gentleman. 

Piso,  Why,  you  are  wide.  sir. 

Father,  Is  not  his  name  Piso  ? 

Piso,  No  ;  mine  is  Piso. 

Father.  How! 

Piso.  It  is  indeed,  sir ; 
And  his  Ls  Lodovic. 

Father.  Then  I  am  undone,  sir  ; 
For  I  was  sent  at  first  to  Piso.    What  a  rasoal 
Was  I,  90  ignorantly  to  mistake  you  ! 

Piso.  Peace ; 
There  is  no  harm  done  yet. 

Father.  Now  'tis  too  late, 
I  know  my  error :  at  turning  of  a  street, 
For  you  were  then  upon  the  right-hand  of  him« 
You  chang'd  your  places  suddenly ;  where  I, 
Like  a  cross  blockhead,  lost  my  memory. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  my  lady  utterly 
Will  put  me  from  her  favour. 

Piso.  Never  fear  it ; 
m  bo  thy  guard,  I  warrant  thee.  —  Oh,  oh, 
Am  1  at  length  reputed  ?  [Aside.]  —  For  the  ring, 
I'll  fetch  it  back  with  a  light  vengeance  from 

him: 
H'ad  better  keep  tame  devils  than  that  ring. 
Art  thou  not  steward } 

Father.  No. 

Piso.  ITiou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Father.  liOrd,  how  he  takes  it !  [Aside. 

Piso.  I'll  go  shift  me  straight 
Art  sure  it  was  to  Piso  } 

Father.  Oh,  too  sure,  sir  ! 

Piso.  I'll  mount  thee,  if  I  live,  for't.  —  Give 
me  patience, 
Heaven,  to  bear  this  blessing,  I  beseech  thee  ! 
I'  am  but  man.  —  I  prithee,  break  my  head. 
To  make  me  understand  I  am  sensible. 

Father,  Lend  me  your  dagger,  and  I  will,  sir. 

Piso.  No; 
I  believe  now,  like  a  good  Christian. 

Father.  Good  sir,  make  haste ;  I  dare  not  go 
w-ithout  you. 
Since  I  have  so  mistaken. 

Piso,  'Tlb  no  matter : 
Meet  me  within  this  half-hour  at   St.  Mar- 
garet's. — 

Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  leg ! '  thou  hast  the 
trick  on't  [Exit, 

<  Ug]  The  Meond  Mio,  "lad." 
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[acvi^ 


Enier  Akobu>  and  Julio. 
Anff.  How  now  ?  the  news  ? 
Father,  Well,  passing  well ;  I  hare  'em 
Both  in  a  leash,  and  made  right  for  my  purpose. 
Juiio.  I  am  glad  on't.    I  must  leare  you. 
Ang.  Whither,  man?  ^-"  . 

Julio.  If  all  go  right,  I  may  be  fast  enougHtoo.^ 
Ang.  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;    I  know  'ftirtx 
meaning: 
Clora's  the  woman ;  she's  Frank's  bedfellow. 
Commend  me  to  'em ;  and  go,  Julio, 
Bring  'em  to  supper  all,  to  grace  this  matter : 
They'll  serve  *  for  witnesses. 
Julio,  I  will.    FarewelL 

[Exeunt  on  one  aide  Julio,  on  the  other  An- 
GELO  and  Father. 


SCENE    II.  —  A  Room  in  Fubdebick's  House. 

Enter  Clora,  Frank,  Frederick,  and  Maid. 

Fred.   Sister,  I  brought  you  Jocomo  to  the 
door : 
He  has  forgot  all  that  he  said  last  night ; 
And  shame  of  that  makes  him  more  loath  to 

come. 
I  left  Fabricio  persuading  him ; 
But  'tis  in  vain. 

Frank.  Alas,  my  fortune,  Clora  ! 

(7lora,  Now,  Frank,  sec  what  a  kind  of  man 
you  love. 
That  lovcH  you  when  he's  drunk !  • 

Frank.  If  Ht>, 
Faith,  I  would  marry  him  :  my  friends,  I  hope, 
Would  nitiko  him  drink. 

('iora,  "Hs  well  eouMider'd,  Frank, 
llu  iiaN  Huch  pretty  humourH  then  :  besides, 
lining  a  soldier,  'tin  better  ho  should  love  you 
Wliou  lie's  drunk,  than  when  he's  sober ;  for 

then  ho  will 
Be  sunt  to  lovo  you  the  greatest  part  on's  life . 

Frttnk.  And  were  not  I  a  happy  woman  then? 

(■hra.  That  ever  was  born,  Frank,  i'  faith. 

Fnter  Fahuicio. 

hVtii.  How  now  \  what  suys  ho  ? 

f'oA.  Faith,  you  may  as  well 
"IHoe  *  a  dog  u|»  with  a  whip  and  bell, 
An  him  by  telling  him  of  lovo  und  women : 
He  swears  thev  mock  him. 

fVwi.  hook  how  my  sister  weeps  ! 

Fuh.  Why,  who  ean  help  it  ? 

A>W.  Yes,  you  may  safely  swear  she  loves  him. 

FUh.  Why,  so  I  did  ;  and  may  do  all  the  oaths 
Arlthinetle  ean  make,  ere  ho  believe  me; 
And  slneo  he  was  last  drunk,  he  is  more  jealous 
'J'hey  would  abuse  him.     If  we  could  persuade 

Idm 
Hlio  lov'd,  ho  would  embrace  it. 

FretL  Hlie  herself 
Hliall  liaU*  so  much  of  her  own  modesty, 
To  Mwoar  it  to  him,  with  such  tears  as  now 
You  see  rain  from  her. 

1  ThsM^UMtTBf]  Tlia  tint  Iblio  bss,  "  Tkep  serve}"  the 
■tcMifl,  "  Theif  will  «<•^v«^" 
I  Tkut  lavtM  y«H  wktn  kt*a  drumk]  OugbC  we  not  to  road,  — 

*•  riut  ItrtiM  y»u  m\y  when  IWt  drunk  "  1 
•  '7Vf]  Hymfmm  prinud,  lor  Um  men,  **  EDtfee." 


Fab.  1  believe  'twould  work  ; 
But  would  you  have  her  do't  i'  the  <  _ 
Or,  if  you  would,  he'll  run  away  frooa  1 
How  shall  we  get  him  hither? 

Fred.  By  entreaty. 

Fab.  Tis  most  impossible.    No ;  if  we  eoold 
Anger  him  hither  (as  there  b  no  way 
But  that  to  bring  him),  and  then  hold  him  ftst^ 
Women  and  men,  whilst  she  delivers  to  him 
The  truth  seal'd  with  her  tears,  he  wovild  ba 

pliant  * 
As  a  pleas'd  child.    He  walks  below  for  me» 
Under  the  window. 

Chra.  We'll  anger  him,  I  warrant  ymt : 
Let  one  of  the  maids  take  a  good  bowl  of  water^ 
Or  say  it  be  a  piss-pot,  and  pour't  on's  head. 

Fab.  Content :  hang  me,  if  I  like  not  the  cast 
of  it  *  rarely  ;  for  no  question  it  is  an  approved 
receipt  to  fetch  such  a  fellow.  Take  all  the 
women-kind  in  this  house,  betwixt  the  age  of 
one  and  one  hundred,  and  let  them  take  onto 
them  a  pot  or  a  bowl  containing  seven  quarts  or 
up^'ards,  and  let  them  never  leave  till  the  above- 
named  pot  or  bowl  become  full ;  then  let  one 
of  them  stretch  out  her  arm,  and  pour  it  on  his 
head ;  and  probatum  est,  it  will  fetch  himi,  for  in 
his  anger  he  will  run  up ;  and  then  let  as  alone. 

Clora.  [to  Maid.J  Go  yon  and  do  it. 

Frank.  Good  Clora,  no. 

Clora.  Away,  I  say,  and  do  iL    [Exit  Maid.] 
Never  fear ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  water  ready  distill'd. 

Frank.  ^Vhy,  this  will  make  him  mad,  Fabri- 
cio; 
He'll  neither  love  me  drunk  nor  sober  now. 

Fab.  I  warrant  you.      lyhat,  is  the  wench 
come  up  r 

Re-enter  Maid  aboee  with  a  pot, 

Clora.  Art  thou  there,  wench  ? 

Maid.  Ay. 

Fab.  Look  out,  then,  if  thou  canst  see  him. 

Maid.  Yes,  I  see  him ;  and,  by  my  troth,  ho 
stands  so  fair,  I  cq;uld  not  hold,  were  he  my  fo- 
ther:  Ms  hat's  ofl^too,  and  he's  scratching  his  heed. 

Fab.  Oh,  wasnthat  hand,  I  prithee ! 

Maid.  God  send  thee  good  luck  !  this  [is]  the 
second  time  I  have  thrown  thee  out  to>day. 
[Empties  the  pot  from  the  ttindow.]  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
just  on's  head. 

Frank.  Alas! 

Fab.  What  does  he  now  ? 

Maid.  He  gathers  stones ;  God's  light,  he 
breaks  all  the  street- windows  ! 

Jac.  [within.]  Whores !  bawds  !  your  win- 
dows, your  windows ! 

Maid.  Now  he  is  breaking  all  the  low  win- 
dows with  hia  sword :  excellent  sport !  now  he's 
beating  a  fellow  that  laughed  at  him ;  truly  the 
man  takes  it  patiently :  now  he  goes  down  the 
street  gravely,  looking  on  each  side;  there's 
not  one  more  dare  laugh. 

*  pUaU]  Sewant*«  conjectorv.  The  isttioe  uto  "  plaias  " 
and  ** plain;"  which  :<yropflon  (though  Seward  had  iir- 
nuhed  him  with  the  n|[bt  reading)  chow  a>  retain  ia  Iht 
test,  while  he  propueed  in  a  mice  **  Uin." 

i  the  emit  ^  U]  i.  e.  the  device,  contrivance,  pni^  vt  iL 
The  modem  cditon,  having  tonured  thia  qieecli  inmiWBn 
print,  *'t/k«caj<on*L>' 


Frank.  Does  he  go  on  ? 

Maid,  Yes. 

Frank,  Fabricio,  you  have  undone  a  maid 

[Knselt. 
By  treachery :  know  you  some  other  better. 
You  would  prefer  your  friend  to  ?  if  you  do  not, 
Bring  him  again  !     I  have  no  other  hope 
But  you  that  made  me  lose  hope  ;  if  you  fail  me, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  him,  but  shall  languish  out 
A  discontented  life,  and  die  contomn'd. 

Fab,  This  vexes  me.    I  pray  you,  be  more 
patient ; 
If  I  have  any  truth,  let  what  will  happen, 

^     [Raiset  her. 
m  bring  him  presently.    Do  you  all  stand 
At  the  street-door,  the  maids  and  all,  to  watch 
When  I  come  back,  and  have  some  private  place 
To  shuf&e  me  into  ;  for  he  shall  follow 
In  fury,  but  I  know  I  can  out-run  him  : 
As  he  comes  in,  clap  all  fast  hold  on  him, 
And  use  your  o^^n  discretions. 

Fred,  Wc  wUl  do  it. 

Fab.  But  suddenly ;  for  I  will  bring  him  hither 
With  that  unstopp'd  speed,  that  he  shall  run  over 
All  that's  in's  way  :  and  though  my  life  be  ven- 

tur'd, 
'Tis  no  great  matter,  I  will  do*t. 

Frank.  I  thank  you. 
Worthy  Fabricio.  [Exsunt, 

SCENE    UL  — Before  Frbderiok'b  Houte, 

Enter  Jacomo. 
Jae.  I  ever  knew  no  woman  could  abide  me ; 
But  am  I  grown  so  contemptible,  by  being 
Once  drunk  amongst  'em,  that  they  begin  to 

throw 
Piss  on  my  head }  for  surely  it  was  piss  : 
Huh,  huh.  [Smells. 

Enter  Fabkicio. 

Fab,  Jacomo,  how  dost  thou  ? 

Jae,  Well ;  something  troubled  with  waterish 
humours. 

Fab.  Foh,  how  thou  stinkest !  prithee,  stand 
further  off  me.  Mcthinks,  these  humours  be- 
come thee  better  than  thy  dry  choleric  humours, 
or  thy  wine-wet  humours ;  ha  ! 

Jae.  You  are  pleasant ;  but.  Fabricio,  know 
I  am  not  in  the  mood  of  suffering  iests. 

Fab.  If  you  be  not  i'  the  mood,  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  moody.  But,  truly,  I  cannot  blame 
the  gentlewomen  ;  you  stood  eavesdropping  un- 
der their  window,  and  woidd  not  come  up. 

Jae.  Sir,  I  suspect  now,  by  your  idle  talk. 
Your  hand  was  in't ;  which,  if  I  once  believe. 
Be  sure  you  shall  account  to  me. 

Fab.  The  gentlewomen  and  the  maids  have 
counted  to  you  already  ;  the  next  turn,  I  see,  is 
mine. 

Jae.  Let  me  die,  but  this  is  very  strange! 
Good  Fabricio,  do  not  provoke  me  so. 

Fab.  Provoke  you  !  you're  grown  the  stran- 
gest fellow ;  there's  no  keeping  company  with 
you  :  phish  I  take  you  that. 

[Fabricio  pivea  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
throwt  him  from  him,    Jacomo 
AiJ  tword. 


Jae.  Oh,  all  the  devils  !  —  Stand,  slave  ! 
Fab.  Follow  me,  if  thou  darest.  \  Exit  running. 
Jae,  Stoy,  coward,  stay !  [Exit  rwuUnjf. 

SCENE    lY.  —  ^  Room  m  Fbbdebick'b  House. 

Enter  F&edbbick,  Frank,  Clora,  Servant,  and 
Maid. 
Clora.  Be  ready ;  for  I  see  Fabricio  running, 
And  Jacomo  behind  him. 

Enter  Fabricio. 
Fab.  Where's  the  place  ? 
Fred.  That  way,  Fabricio.        [Exit  Fabricio. 

Enter  Jacomo. 

Jae.  Where  art  thou,  treacher  ?  * 

[Frederick,  Clora,  Servant,  and  Maid, 
laif  hold  on  Jacomo. 

What  is  the  matter,  sin  ?  ' 
Why  do  you  hold  me  ?    I  am  basely  wrong'd : 
Torture  and  hell  be  with  you !  let  me  go  ! 

[They  drag  him  to  a  chair  and  hold  him 
down  m  it, 

Fred,  Good  Jacomo,  be  patient ;  and  but  hear 
What  I  can  say  :  you  know  I  am  your  firiend ; 
If  you  yet  doubt  it,  by  my  soul  I  am. 

Jae.  'Sdeath,  stand  away !  I  would  my  breath 
were  poison ! 

Fred.  As  I  have  life,  that  which  was  thrown 
on  you. 
And  this  now  done,  were  but  to  draw  you  hither 
For  causes  weighty,  that  concern  yourself. 
Void  of  all  mi£ce ;  which  this  maid,  my  sister, 
ShaU  tell  you. 

Joe.  Puh !  a  pox  upon  you  all !  you  will  not 
hold  me 
For  ever  here ;  and,  till  you  let  me  go, 
I'll  talk  no  more. 

Fnmk.  As  you're  a  gentleman,  [lOteek. 

Let  not  this  boldness  make  me  be  believ'a 
To  be  immodest.    If  there  were  a  way 
More  silently  to  be  acquainted  with  you, 
God  knows,  that  I  would  choose  ;  but  as  it  is, 
Take  it  in  plainness.    I  do  love  you  more 
Than  you  do  your  content.    If  you  refuse 
To  pity  mc,  I'll  never  cease  to  weep ; 
And  when  mine  eyes  be  out,  I  will  be  told 
How  iast  the  tears  I  shed  for  you  do  fall ; 
And  if  they  do  not  flow  abundantly, 
I'll  fetch  a  sigh  shall  make  'em  start  and  leap. 
As  if  the  fire  were  under. 

Jae.  Fine  mocking,  fine  mocking. 

Fred.  Mocking !  look  how  she  wg^pa.! 

Jae.  Does  she  counterfeit  crjring^^too^ 

Fred.  Behold  how  the  tears  flowTor  pity  her, 
Or  never  more  be  call'd  a  man. 

Jae.  How's  this  ? 
Soft  you,  soft  you,  my  masters !  is't  possible, 
Think  you,  she  should  be  in  earnest  r 

Chra,  Earnest! 
Ay,  in  earnest :  she  is  a  fool  to  break 
So  many  sleeps,  that  would  have  been  soond 

ones. 
And  venture  such  a  face  and  so  much  life 
For  e'er  an  humorous  ass  i'  the  world. 


L  trtadkmr]  i.  e.  Cnitor. 
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Frank.  Why,  Clora,  I  have  known  you  cry  as 
much 
For  Julio,  that  has  not  half  his  worth  ; 
All  night  you  write  and  weep,  too  much,  I  fear  : 
I  do  but  what  I  should. 

Clora.  If  I  do  write, 
I  am  answer' d,  Frank. 

Frank,  I  would  I  might  be  so  ! 

Jac,  Good  Frederick,  let  me  go ;  I  would  fain 
try 
If  that  thing  do  not  counterfeit. 

Fred.  Give  me  your  sword,  then. 
•*  Jac.  No  ;  but  take  my  word. 
As  I  am  man,  I  will  not  hurt  a  creature 
Under  tliis  roof,  before  I  have  deliver' d 
Myself,  as  I  am  now,  into  your  hands. 
Or  have  your  full  consent. 

Fred.  It  is  enough.  [  They  let  him  loose. 

Jac.  Gentlewoman,  I  pray  you,  let  me  feel 
your  face :  — 
I  am  an  infidel,  if  she  do  not  weep  ! 
Stay ;  where's  my  handkerchief?  I'll  wipe  the  old 
Wet  off :  the  fresh  tears  come  !    Pox  on't,  1  am 
A  handsome  gracious  fellow  amongst  women, 
And  knew't  not.  —  Gentlewoman,  how  should  I 

know 
These  tears  are  for  me  ?  is  not  your  mother  dead } 

Frank.  By  Heaven,  they  are  for  you  ! 

Jac.  'Slight,  I'll  have  my  head 
Curl'd  and  powder'd  to-morrow  by  break  of 

day.  — 
If  you  love  me,  I  pray  you  kiss  me ;  for  if  I 
Love  you,  it  shall  be  such  love  as  I  will 
Not  be  asham'd  of.  —  If  this  be  a  mock, 

[Kisses  her. 
It  is  the  heartiest  and  the  sweetest  mock 
That  o'er  I  tasted :  mock  me  so  again. 

[Kisses  her  agaiiu 

Fred.  Fie,  Jacomo  !  why  do  you  let  her  kneel 
So  long } 

Jac.  It's  true ;  I  had  forgot  it,  and 
Should  have  done  this  twelvemonth :  —  pray  you, 
rise.  —  [Raises  her. 

Frederick, 
If  I  could  all  this  while  have  been  persuaded 
She  could  have  lov'd  me,  dost  thou  think  I  had 
Not  rather  kiss  her  than  another  should  ? 
And  yet  you  may  gull  me,  for  aught  I  know  ; 
But  if  you  do,  heU  take  me  if  I  do  not 
Cut  all  your  throats  sleeping ! 

Fred,  Oh,  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing  ! 

Jac.  Otherwise, 
If  she  be  in  earnest,  the  short  is,  I  am. 

Frank,  Alas,  I  am  ! 

Jac.  And  I  did  not  think  it  possible  any  woman 
Could  have  lik'd  this  face :  it's  good  for  nothing, 
is't? 

Clora.  Yes,  it's  worth  forty  shillings  to  pawn, 
being  lin'd 
Almost  quite  through  with  velvet.* 

1  wlvet]  At  p.  505,  we  have  the  following  deecriptkm  of 

Jacomo; 
"  HmL  Hm  he  no  beard  to  ahew  him  ? 
Pi»o.  Faith,  but  a  little ;  yet  enough  to  note  him, 
Which  grows  in  parceli,  here  and  there  a  remnant : 
And  that  thou  mayat  not  misa  him,  he  ia  <me 
That  wears  hia  forehead  in  a  velvet  scabbard." 

Sjrmpson  says  that  Clora  alludes  here  to  the  "  velvet  scab- 

taid:**  butOifford  {M8.  iMteon  ed.  1778)  insists  that  the 

—       1  ii  to  the  hail  on  Jacomo*!  ikce. 


Frank.  'Tis  better  than  your  Julio's. 
Jac.  Thou  think'st  so  ; 
But  otherwise,  in  faith,  it  is  not,  Frank. 

[Kittet  her. 

Re-enter  Fabricio. 

Fab.  Hist,  Jacomo  !  how  dost  thou,  boy,  ha? 

Jac.  Why,  very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Fab.  Dost  thou  perceive  the  reason  of  matters 
and  passages  yet,  sirrah,  or  no  ? 

Jac.  'Tis  wondrous  good,  sir. 

Fab.  I  have  done  simply  for  you  :  but  now  you 
are  beaten  to  some  understanding,  I  pray  you, 
dally  not  with  the  gentlewoman,  but  despatch 
your  matrimony  with  all  convenient  speed. 

Fred,  lie  gives  good  counsel. 

Jac.  And  I  will  follow  it. 

Fab.  And  1  you.  Prithee,  do  not  take  it  un- 
kindly ;  for,  trust  me,  I  boxed  thee  for  thy  ad- 
vancement, —  a  foolish  desire  I  had  to  joggle 
thee  into  preferment. 

Jac.  1  apprehend  you,  sir  ;  and  if  I  can 
Study  out  a  course  how  a  bastinadoing 
May  any  ways  raise  your  fortunes  in  the  state. 
You  shall  bo  sure  on't. 

Fab.  Oh,  sir,  keep  your  way : 
God  send  you  much  joy ! 

Clora.  And  me  my  Julio  ! 
Oh,  God,  I  hear  his  voice  r     Now  he  is  true, 
Have  at  a  marriage,  Frank,  as  soon  as  you  ! 

[Exeunt  aU  except  Frbdbkiok. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mess.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

Fred.  What  is  your  hasty  business,  friend  ? 

Mess.  The  duke  commands  your  present  at- 
tendance at  court. 

Fred.  The  cause  ? 

Mess.  1  know  not  in  particular  :  but  this ; 
Many  ore  sent  for  more,  about  affairs 
Foreign,  I  take  it,  sir. 

Fred.  I  will  be  there 
Within  this  hour :  return  my  humble  service. 

Mess.  1  will,  sir. 

Fred.  Farewell,  friend.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

What  news  with  you  ? 
Serv.  My  mistress  would  desire  you,  sir,  to  Col- 
low 
With  all  the  haste  you  can :  she  is  gone  to  church. 
To  marry  Captain  Jacomo ;  and  Julio, 
To  do  as  much  for  the  young  merry  gentle womaoi 
Fair  mistress  Clora. 

Fred.  Julio  marry  Clora ! 
Thou  art  deceiv'd,  I  warrant  thee. 

Serv.  No,  sure,  sir ; 
I  saw  their  lips  as  close  upon  the  bargain 
As  cockles. 

Fred.  Give  'em  joy  !     I  cannot  now  go ; 
The  duke  hath  sent  for  me  in  haste. 

Serv.  This  note,  sir,  [Giving  letter, 

Wlien  you  are  free,  M-ill  bring  you  where  they 
are.  [Exit, 

Fred,  [reads.]   You  shall  fold  tu  all  at  Stgnior 
AngeWs, 
Where  Piso,  atvd  the  worthy  Lelia 
Of  famous  memory  t  are  to  be  tnarried  / 
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Atid  toe  not  far  behind.    Would  I  had  time 
To  wonder  at  this  last  couple  in  hell !  * 

Be-efUer  Messenger. 
Mess»  You  are  stay'd  for,  sir. 
Fred.  I  come.  —  Pray  God,  the  business 
Hold  me  not  from  this  sport !     I  would  not 
lose  it.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.  —  An  Apartment  in  Anoelo's  n:>iae. 

Enter  Father,  Angelo,  Piso,  ofid  Lelia. 
Anff,  God  give  you  joy,  and  make  you  live 
together 
A  happy  pair ! 

Piso,  I  do  not  doubt  we  shall.  — 
There  was   never  poor  gentleman  had  such  a 

sudden 
Fortune !     I  could  thrust  my  head  betwixt  two 

pales, 
And    strip    me    out    of    my  old  skin  like  a 

snake. [Atide. 

Will  the  guests  come,  thou  saidst  thou  sentest  for 
To  solemnise  the  nuptials  ? 

Fat/ter.  They  will ; 
I  look'd  for  'em  ere  this. 

Enter  Julio,  Jaoomo,   Fabricio,  Frank,  and 
Clora. 

Jtdio,  By  your  leave,  all. 

Father.  They  are  here,  sir. 

Julio.  Especially,  fair  lady, 
I  ask  your  pardon ;  to  whose  marriage-bed 
I  wish  all  good  success.     I  have  here  brought 

you 
Such  guests  as  can  discern  your  happiness, 
And  best  do  know  how  to  rejoice  at  it, 
For  such  a  fortune  they  themselves  have  run ; 
The  worthy  Jacomo,  and  his  fair  bride ; 
Noble  Fabricio,  whom  tliis  age  of  peace 
Has  not  yet  tnu«?ht  to  love  aucjht  but  the  wars. 
And  his  true  friend,'  this  lady,  who  is  but 
A  piece  of  me. 

LeUa,  Sir,  you  are  welcome,  all. — 
Are  they  not,  sir  ? 

Piso,  Bring  in  some  wine ; 
Some  of  the  wine  Lodovic  the  fool  sent  hither.  — 

\ExU  Father, 
Whoever  thou  bid'st  welcome,  shall  find  it. 

Lelia,  An  unexpected  honour  you  have  done 
To  our  too  hasty  wedding. 

Jac,  Faith,  madam,  our  wcddinprs  were  as 
hasty  as  yours :  we're  glad  to  run  up  and  down 
any  whither,  to  see  where  we  can  get  meat  to 
our  wedding.  r--^\ 

X    Piso,  That  Lodovic  hath  providc(Vtoo,  j^ood  ass. 

Anff,  I  thought  you,  Julio,  would"  not  thus 
have  stolen  a  marriage,  without  acquainting 
your  friends. 

JuUo,  Why,  I  did  give  thee  inklings. 

Ang,  If  a  marriage  should  be  thus  slubbered 
up  in  a  play,  ere  almost  any  body  had  taken  no- 
tice you  were  in  love,  the  spectators  would  take 
it  to  be  but  ridiculous. 

Julio,  This  was  the  first,  and  I  will  never  hide 
Another  secret  from  you. 

1  MalastenaltinKell]  See  note,  p  459: 
*/riMd]  Both  the  foiiut,  "  friends.'* 


Re-enter  FatheTt  followed  by  a  Servant  with  wins. 

Father,   Sir,  yonder's  your  friend  Lodovic : 
hide  yourself, 
And  it  will  be  the  best  sport ! 

Piso,  Gentlemen, 
I  pray  you,  take  no  notice  I  am  here : 
The  coxcomb  '  LodoWc  is  coming  in.  [Exit. 

Enter  LoDOvico. 

Lod,  Is  that  the  lady? 

Father.  That  is  my  lady. 

Lod.  As  I  live,  she's  a  fair  one !     What  make 
all  these  here  ? 

Father,  Oh,  Lord,  sir,  she  is  so  pester'd ! 

Fab.  Now  will  the  sport  be  ;  it  runs  right  as 
Julio 
Told  us. 

Lod,  Fair  lady,  health  to  you  !  Some  words 
I  have,  that  require  an  utterance  more  private 
Than  this  place  can  afford. 

Lelia.  I'll  call  my  husband ; 
All  business  I  hear  with  his  ears  now. 

Lod.    Good  madam,  no, but  I  perceive 

your  jest,  — 
You  have  no  husband  ;  I  am  the  very  man 
That  walk'd  the  streets  so  comely. 

I^lia.  Are  you  so  ? 

Lod.  Yes,  faith ;  when  Cupid  first  did  prick 
your  heart. 
I  am  not  cruel :  but  the  love  begun 
I*  the  street  I'll  satisfy  i'  the  chamber  fully. 

Lelia,  To  ask  a  madman  whether  ho  be  mad 
Were  but  an  idle  question  :  if  you  be, 
I  do  not  speak  to  you  ;  but  if  you  be  not, 
Walk  in  the  streets  again,  and  there  perhaps 
I  may  dote  on  you ;  here  I  not  endure  you. 

Lod.  Good  madam,  stay ;   do  not  you  know 
this  ring  ? 

Lelia,  Yes,  it  was  mine ;  I  sent  it  by  my  man 
To  change,  and  so  he  did ;  it  has  a  blemisth. 
And  this  he  brought  me  for  it :  did  you  change  it  ? 
Are  you  a  goldsmith  } 

Lod.  Sure,  the  world  is  mad  !  — 
Sirrah,  did   you   not  bring  me  this  ring  from 
your  lady  ? 

Father,  Yes,  surely,  sir,  did  I ;  but  your  wor- 
ship must  even  bear  with  me,  for  there  was  a 
mistaking  in  it ;  and  so,  as  I  was  saying  to  your 
worship,  my  lady  is  now  married. 

Ij>d.  Married !  to  whom  ? 

Father.  To  your  worship's  friend,  Piso. 

Lod.  'Sdeath  !  to  Piso ! 

Piso.  [within.]  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ang,  Yes,  sir,  I  can  assure  you 
She's  married  to  him ;  I  saw't  with  these  grey 
eyes. 

Lod.  Why,  what  a  rogue  art  thou,  then  ?  thou 
hast  made  npLe  ^ 
Send  in  provision  'too^ 

Father.  Oh,  a  genHeman  should  not  have  such 
foul  words  in's  mouth  !  but  your  worship's  pro- 
vision could  not  have  come  in  at  a  fitter  time. 
Will  it  please  you  to  ta.ste  any  of  your  own  wine? 
it  may  be  the  vintner  has  cozened  you. 

Lod.  Pox,  I  am  mad  1 

*  eozumH]  i.  e.  fix>L 
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THE  CAFfAIN. 


[ACT  T. 


Ang.  You  have  always  plots,  sir ;  and  sec  how 

they  fall  out ! 
Jae.  You  had  a  plot  upon  mc :  how  do  you 

like  this  ? 
Lod.  I  do  not  speak  to  you. 
Fab,  Because  you  dare  not. 
Lod.  But  I  will  have  one  of  that  old  rogue's 

teeth 
Set  in  this  ring. 
Fattier.  Dost  not  thou  know  that  I  can  beat 

thee? 
Dost  thou  know  it  now  ?  [Diacovera  himself, 

Lod,  He  beat  me  once  indeed. 
Father.  And  if  you  have  forgot  it,  I  can  call  a 

witness.  — 
Come  forth,  Piso ! 

Re-enter  Piso. 

Remember  you  it  ? 
PUo.  Faith,  I  do  call  to  mind  such  a  mat- 
ter.» 
Father,  And  if  I   cannot  still  do't,  you   are 
young. 
And  will  assist  your  father-in-law. 
Piao.  My  father-in-law ! 
Ang,  Your  father-in-law, 
As  sure  as  this  is  widow  Lelia. 
Piao,  How,  widow  Lelia  ! 
Father,  I'  faith,  'tis  she,  son. 
Lod,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  -  let  my  provision  go  : 
I  am  glad  I  have  miss'd  the  woman. 
Piao.  Have  you  put  a  whore  upon  me  ? 
Lalia,  By  Heaven,  you  do  me  wrong  !     I  have 
a  heart 
As  pure  as  any  woman's ;  and  I  mean 
To  keep  it  so  for  ever. 
Father,  There  is  no  starting  now,  son ;  if  you 
ofTer't, 
I  can  compel  you.    Her  estate  is  great. 
But  all  made  o'er  to  me  before  this  match : 
Yet  if  you  use  her  kindly,  as  I  swear 
I  think  she  will  deserve,  you  shall  enjoy  it 
During  your  life,  all,  save  some  slender  piece 


I  will  reserve  for  my  own  maintenance  ; 
And  if  God  bless  you  with  a  child  by  her, 
It  shall  have  all. 

Piao,  So  I  may  have  the  means, 
I  do  not  much  care  what  the  woman  is.  —  [And$. 
Come,  my  sweetheart ;  as  long  as  I  shall  find 
Thy  kisses  sweet,  and  thy  means  plentiful. 
Let  people  talk  their  tongues  out. 

Ltlia.  They  may  talk 
Of  what  is  past ;  but  all  that  is  to  come 
Shall  be  without  occasions. 

Julio,  Shall  we  not 
Make  Piso  and  Lodovic  friends } 

Jac.  Hang  'em,  they 
Dare  not  be  enemies ;  or,  if  they  be, 
The  danger  is  not  great. 

Enter  Faederic. 

Welcome,  Frederic ! 

Fred,  First,  joy  unto  you  all!  and  next,  I  think 
We  shall  have  wars. 

Jac.  Give  mc  some  wine !    I'll  drink  to  that. 

Fab,  I'll  pledge. 

Frank,  But  I  shall  lose  you  then. 

Jac.  Not  a  whit,  wench  ; 
I'll  teach  thee  presently  to  be  a  soldier. 

Fred.  Fabricio's  command  and  yours  are  both 
Ilcstor'd. 

Jac.  Bring  me  four  glasses,  then  1 

Fab.  Where  are  they  r 

Aug.  You  shall  not  drink  'em  here :  'tis  sup- 
per time ; 
And  from  my  house  no  creature  here  shall  stir 
These  three  days ;  mirth  shall  flow  as  well  as  wine. 

Father,  Content.     Witliin,  I'll  tell  you  more 
at  large 
How  much  I  am  bound  to  all,  but  most  to  you. 
Whose  undeserved  liberality 
Must  not  escape  thus  unrequited. 

Jac.  'Tis  happiness  to  me,  I  did  so  well : 
Of  every  noble  action  the  intent 
Is  to  give  worth  reward,  vice  punishment. 


EPILOGUE. 


If  you  mislike  (as  you  shall  ever  be 
Your  own  free  judges)  this  play  utterly. 
For  your  own  nobleness  yet  do  not  hiss  ; 
But,  as  you  go  by,  say  it  was  amiss. 


And  we  will  mend :  chide  us,  but  let  it  be 

Never  in  cold  blood.     O'  my  honesty, 

(If  I  have  any)  this  I'll  say'for  all ; 

Our  meaning  was  to  please  you  still,  and  ihalL 


1  nuh  m  matter]  Sympson  printed,  "  M>me  auck  a  wuMer.'*^ 


THE  HONEST  MAN'S  FORTUNE. 

7^  HoMtt  Man*  Ftrtuiu, 

In  tbe  ibliiMi,  1647, 1679. 

The  second  folio  adds,  "  jS  tragi-cmnedy." 

"  Fox  the  kins's  compiny.  An  olde  play  called  TTks  Honest  Mans  FnHnUt  the  orizinall  beinx  lost,  was  re-allowed  br 
mee  at  Mr.  Taylor's  intreaty,  and  on  condition  to  five  mee  a  booke  [The  ArcadiaJL  this  8  Februa.  1634."  From  Sir 
Henry  Herbert's  Office-book,  —  Malone's  Shakeneart  (by  Boswell),  iii.  229.  The  MS.  copy,  which  was  licensed  bv  Sir 
Henry  in  1624,  \%  entitled  **  The  Honest  Mans  Partune^  Piaiio  in  the  yeare  1613:"  **it  was  therefore,"  says  Malone. 
**  probably  the  Joint  production  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  This  piece  was  acted  at  the  Globe,  and  the  copy  which  bad 
been  hcensed  by  Sir  George  Buc,  wai  witlinut  doubt  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  consumed  that  theatre  in  the  yeare 
1613."    According  to  Weber,  the  greater  part  of  this  drama  was  the  work  of  BennmonL 

The  above-mentioned  MS.  came  into  my  possession  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Ileber's  library ;  and  (as  the  reader  will  perceive) 
it  has  furni:thed  me  with  many  very  important  corrections  of  the  text. 

Langbaine  remarks,  "  As  to  tlie  plot  of  Montaign's  [Montague's]  being  preferred  by  Jjaniira  to  be  her  Husband,  when  he 
wa»  in  Adveraity,  and  least  expected ;  the  like  Story  is  related  by  Hoywood  in  his  History  qf  Women,  Book  9.  p.  641." 
^ce.  ofEngU  Dram,  PoetSy  p.  309.  The  following  is  the  stoiy  to  which  Langbaine  refers ;  but  even  supposinie  that  our  au- 
thors had  an  eye  to  that  tale,  they  must  have  become  acquainted  with  it  in  some  earlier  work,  as  the  first  edition  of  Uey- 
wood's  History  was  not  published  till  1624. 

"  Loosenesse  tffltfe  first  eonuertedf  and  the  eonuersion  rewarded^  in  a  home-bred  historie, 

^*  A  ciulle  gentleman  (within  memone)  in  the  heat  of  summer  hauing  beene  walking  alone  in  the  fields,  contemplating 
with  hiroselfe,  and  rotuniing  backe  not  the  same  way  hee  went  out,  out  through  another  part  of  tbe  suburiies,  to  which 
hee  was  a  meere  utranger.  and  finding  himselfe  extreamely  athirst,  hee  step|>ed  into  the  first  house  that  fairelyest  oflTcnd 
itselfe  to  him,  and  called  tor  a  cup  of  beere,  seating  himselfe  in  the  fint  roome  next  to  the  street.  He  had  not  well  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  face  with  his  handkerchiefe,  but  two  or  three  young  wenches  came  skittishly  in  and  out  the  roome; 
who  seeing  him  a  man  of  fashion,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  of  meanex,  they  thought  to  make  of  him  some  bootle,  being 
(it  seeuieif)  set  on  by  the  grandam  of  the  house,  for,  as  it  prooued,  it  was  a  common  brothel-house.  The  youngest  and 
oand«)niest  amongst  the  re«t  was  put  vpan  him;  who  entreated  him  not  to  be  seene  below,  where  euerie  porter, 
carman,  and  common  fellow  came  to  drinke,  but  to  take  a  more  conuenient  and  retyred  roome.  The  gentleman  suspect- 
ing the  place  (as  it  was  indeed)  to  be  no  belter  than  it  should  be,  and  being  willing  to  see  some  fashions,  tooke  her  gentle 
proffer,  and  went  with  her  vp  the  stayres :  where  they  two  being  alone,  (and  a  bed  in  the  roome,)  beere  being  brou^t  vp, 
abee  began  to  offer  him  more  than  ronmion  courtesie,  being  so  farre  from  modestie,  that  shee  almost  prostituted  iMneUe 
vnto  him.  Which  hee  apprehending,  asked  her  in  piaine  tearmes,  if  these  were  not  meere  prouocations  to  incite  him  to 
lust .'  which  shee  as  plainely  confessed.  To  whom  ho  replyed,  that  since  it  was  so,  he  was  most  willing  to  accept  of  her 
kind  proffer ;  onely  for  modestie  sake,  hee  desired  her  to  shew  him  into  a  darker  roome.  To  which  she  assented,  and  leads 
htm  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  hee  still  tuld  her  that  none  of  all  these  was  darke  enough  :  insomuch  that  shee  began 
at  length  somewhat  to  distaste  him,  because  in  all  tliat  time  hee  had  not  made  vnto  her  any  friendly  proffer.  At  length 
shee  brought  him  into  a  close  narrow  roome,  with  nothing  but  a  loope-hole  for  light,  and  told  him.  Sir,  vnlesse  you  pur- 
poee  to  goe  into  the  coale-house,  this  is  the  darkest  place  in  the  house :  how  doth  this  please  you  ?  To  whom  he  answered.  Vn- 
Jesse,  thou  strumpet,  thou  canst  bring  me  to  a  place  so  palpably  tenebrious,  into  which  the  eyes  of  Heauen  cannot  pierce 
and  see  me,  thou  canst  not  persuade  me  to  an  act  so  detestable  before  God  and  good  men ;  for  cannot  he,  that  sees  into  the 
heart  and  reines  of  all,  behold  vs  here  in  our  wickednosse  ?  and  further  proceeding,  told  her  the  heynousnesse  of  her  sinne 
towards  (Sod,  that  her  proxtitution  was  in  sight  of  him  and  his  angels,  and  the  euerlasting  punishment  thereto  belonging: 
or  if  (irreligious  as  shee  was)  shee  held  theste  but  dreames  and  fable-s,  hee  bad  her  consider  her  estate  in  this  world,  and 
what  her  iMst  could  be,  —  a  whore,  tbe  name  odious,  the  profession  abhominable,  despised  of  the  indifferent,  but  quite 
abandoned  of  those  confirmed  in  vertue ;  that  shee  was  in  herselfe  but  a  meere  leprosie  to  destroy  herselfe  and  infect  others,  a 
sinks  of  sinne  and  diseases  ;  or  if  her  extraordinarie  good  fortune  were  such  to  escape  the  spittle  and  the  surgeon,  jret  shee 


was  a  continuall  vassall  to  euerie  constable  and  beadle,  neuer  certaine  of  her  lodging,  if  not  in  the  stocks,  in  tbe  cage,  but 
the  chiefest  of  her  hopes  in  Uridewell,  &c.  To  conclude,  hee  read  vnto  her  so  strict  and  austere  a  lecture  concerning  ber 
base  and  deboeht  life,  that  fmm  an  impudent  stnimpet  hee  wrought  her  to  be  a  repentant  conuertite.    Her  braaen  forehead 


melted  at  his  fierie  xeale,  and  all  those  skales  of  immodostie  (like  a  ma<ke  {Mucked  off)  fell  from  her  face,  and  sbee 

rared  to  him  in  her  former  simple  and  innocentious  life.  When  further  questioning  with  her  (^  her  birth  and  countrey, 
freely  confessed  vnto  him,  that  shee  wan  borne  in  the  north  countrey  ;  her  father  a  gentleman  once  of  faire  reuenue, 
but  being  impouerished  by  peeuish  suites  in  law,  her  mother  first,  and  hee  (whether  by  age  or  griefe  shee  knew  not)  sood« 
after  died.  Shee  being  an  orphant,  and  left  distressed,  loth  to  begge  of  those  whom  her  parents  had  before  relieued. 
finding  charitie  there  cold,  and  willing  rather  to  appeare  base  any  where  than  where  shee  was  knowne,  sold  such  small 
things  as  shee  had,  to  come  vp  to  London  with  the  carriers ;  where  shee  was  no  sooner  allighted  at  her  inne,  but  shee  waa 
hyrM  by  this  bawd,  (altogether  vnacquainted  with  her  bnn  course  of  life.)  who  by  degrees  trayned  her  to  such  baae  praa- 
titution :  but  withall  protested  with  teares.  that  course  of  life  was  haiefull  vnto  her ;  and  had  shee  any  friend  or  kinsman 
that  could  propose  her  any  meanes  to  relinquish  that  trade,  which  in  her  soule  she  detested,  she  would  become  a  new 
woman,  desiring  that  one  moneth  of  her  leaudnesse  might  be  forgot;  for  from  that  houre  shee  protested  chastitie  all  her 
life-time  after.  Her  apparant  leares  and  seeming  penitence  much  perswading  with  the  gentleman,  he  protested,  if  it  lay 
in  him,  he  would  otherwise  di!<|MMe  of  her  accordmg  to  her  wishes ;  and  withall  charging  her,  that  if  hee  sent  vnto  ber 
within  two  or  three  dayes  with  money  to  acquit  her  of  the  house,  that  shee  would  attyre  herseira  as  modestly  as  she  could 
possibly,  not  bringing  with  her  any  one  ragge  that  belonged  to  that  abhominable  houw,  or  any  borrowed  garment  in  which 
she  had  offended,  but  instantly  to  repairs  vnto  him  at  his  first  sending :  and  this  being  agreed  betwixt  them,  for  that  time 
they  parted.  The  gentleman,  wondenms  rarefull  of  his  vndertakiiig  (because  shee  was  now  his  new  creature),  came  to  a 
matron-like  gentlewoman,  a  kinswoman  of  his  afarre  off  (with  whom  and  her  husband  hee  had  familiar  acquaintance,  and 
by  that  meanes  daily  accesse  to  fho  house,  who  had  prettie  fine  children,  and  were  of  a  faire  reuenue),  and  told  her  there 
was  a  ciuile  maid  (a  kinitwiunnn  of  his  lately  come  out  of  the  countrey)  who  wanted  a  semice,  whom  if  shee  pleased  to 
entertaine,  it  mi^t  proouo  a  groat  g(M)d  to  her,  and  no  losae  courte^ie  to  him.  Briefely,  the  motion  was  accepted,  shee  sent 
for  according  to  appointment,  and  (after  he  had  tutored  her  in  all  things  which  shee  sliould  answere)  accepted  and  enter- 
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taiiioil.  il^T  m<xlr->t  U'htiiior  ami  faire  carnas».  with  her  tender  loue  and  diligenre  about  the  children,  woon  ber  in  short 
tinu-  ■  fiiHul  o;iiiii»in  vihvt  iii.it>r»'r.  a  arfilcr  nift-ciiun  fruiii  her  inistre^^e,  and  a  |:rnt>rall  loiie  of  the  whole  bouM-huldj  io- 
ftMiiucli  th.ii  uithiii  I«'-i>e  than  a  >een'  ^hee  wt-:  ra>>od  from  a  chnnihermaid  tn  be  waiting-gentlewomao  and  the  onely 
bvw^i'-K'-truMiJ  t'f  III  f  nii<irts>o:  wliu.  t'sllinc  :firko,  oren  ii>  drnih,  rradiv  tu  expire  her  laM,  w  uiiicfa  duted  nn  her  new 
wniaiif.  lint  ^iitfe  f^^m  t'-r  hor  liii<b.inil.  and  (H'>.>iislit  him  (if  it  ^lotMl  with  hi-*  enxnl  liking  to  tu  di*i^i*«  tt(  him«elfe} 
arti-r  hi-r  i!«:-ea^o  ?■•  ni  uko  liint  ui>:nan  l.i-'  uiie  an-l  iiinthcr  to  his  rhildren  :  f-irone  hmre  limine  and  rarefull  hee  nhould  doc 
fin-io,  and  stMtvii  Kn::l-in<i  lii-m-w  and  Ih-iri  iv.  The  ei'iiflew<iiiian  s^mne  after  dye;*,  hee  is  left  a  widower,  and  the  charge 
i<l  the  u  lii'le  L>  i!^e  c-uiiiiitie-l  ti>  i^ir  new  ri  niu-rtirr.  with  ilu*  brineinc  vp  of  his  t-hililri-n  :  which  p-h^e  executed  with  lucb 
tiui-litic.  r!:3i  lit^'  r.-i^rn.;:  a  i;i<re  ri:ri  ■i-f  iy*-  \\*->n  her  \iiuih  and  iK-antie,  arnl  wtlhall  ri-mcmbenne  hi«  wineji  ia-t  vrordt^ 
mt  knvwinc  f^T  tJie  i»n*<»«it  n  \v  !vt!i  r  !.•  ili'im^e  of  him^elfL*  (time.  pl;i'.*e,  ami  i>p;)ortunitie.  all  thin^^  funherine  her  pn- 
frrinri:!'.  Iiir  II  n'r.u-:i.!  liiin-S'.Mfr  vriti.  I.trr,  and  ihey  were  -tMine  aft^r  married.  But  bf^inn*  any  of  the««  la:e  paf<taf«< 
ha;>;>4't:e«!.  I  n:  i^t  T'  !:ifii.Nr  \-- :.  tiiTt  ir.^t.ntly  vinn  tiso  pn-fer:iient  i.f  thi>  \"une  wnm  n.the  eenlleman  who  bruueht  her 
this  tv  rriir.c  al-.-  ■.:  .r  i  -.  1  !.i-!  ;;i^ar.--  ;.;>  n  .1  v..\:ic.'  whjrJi  irii^r.-trried  :  f  r  the  slnpp-  wlirriin  hee  ravled  was  taken  fcfy 
the  S;ka».r.\r!.u:  1  !itr  .i::--  >i  a  :w^-l'.ien:.-;  eiii  kij-t  ;-ri'!.  iit^r  in  IJj.N.t".*'.  Hut  at  length  .l\  whii  nieaneai'l  knnw  m.l)  bt-iuR 
ra:-.<«>;iii  :.  :t?  n-Jir  :"  :  r.:-  r>  ':i.;r»'>.  !:.:•«•  ;■•  't-ly  :ir;il  d^i-^rte.l,  th.ii  hee  wa«  a<>haiiied  tn  -hew  hmt-ielfe  to  iny  of  hit 
freiiiis;  :.  r  .  r. ;  :::.  :r>r  ;  •■  :-.  .*.iii-l  t::;  ji;»i  tli' .r  ••f:.i'.'ie  r  IJ,  hi-e  w:»-  l>.<th  l"  make  pr.<-t»-  i.f  the  re>l :  inMminrh  that  hee 
wx'krd  ry  ■  «:■■-;:;  *.  u  ;.;  •.:  .i  ci  ak-.  .i-  :  s-ire  m  I  li"»ii--t  n-Zii'-'  '■.•  '••■i-r  liiru  fnHn  r.akeiliiC'Ve.  or  hide  him  ffvoi 
sbiruf.     i:  I  \:  ;t:  - ;  :.  w  :  .<  \?i-.n  v.:*  ri  :•:'•  ■?  *.  ^  •!■!  srir  e:uan  iJ:i -1  !■<•..  ;.i.i{  leti  her  fii'k-»*e**rd  "f  eizht  huiidred  a  yeere 

d^inr.i  :.*'•.  !:;•'.-•:  :  .    •  : J..\ir*- .  ^- .:  !ii    t  nr  >  ..  ;\  -  »  j.  r .  and  wi:JnlI    *  .  cre.it  and  c-xJ  Kprnixn  he  had  of  lierj  that 

he  n.K';-  •.-.it  r ...  ■.  X(.  :  r.  N  -.i .  ;  ;*:  .1-  -..■■  ■  "  -v-  -i  ■/.►^  ;>  r^  ti  '.h-  1  :i  ;r.  u  liMiina  lii  i*  r>e  «iiitiir*  liefore  her  hii-bindi 
Kv:'.«r  w-.-  -c^r-.-  ■  "  .  .  :    <  ^--  ■.-:..■>•  •     .   .     •.-.n.-  ^  :y.  ■  x-  i:.--  ;  ■  t  .n   .  f  :;...   ;.rij,iali  .s*  I  I'l-fv.rv  nlattd  him  to 

jo'.r.  r-'--f.  -rx^^z     -r  ■-....:■-•  .  i   ■:  -.r- -•:!::>  ap:.rr5:?'.i:  ■:  i;::ii  t-.  b-?  tii*  nun  he  «a<.  arid  uhi<{ierin|[ 

a?*r.i;:  ^.:^*-l-  •»:.:■  r  f  "..  «.r  •■!-.  ..■:.  ■  •.:■  rill  ir.t  ■;*■-.  .r<4- uit'i  .^nm.  tfen']  iirehi«  name.  hi!>  lotiijir.f, 
wi:a  .:-v: .;  :■.-?•  -...--  r  :  -•••■r:  ..  .  ■  .  -  -  •:•  :  r.  :..,  i  :i.zt\A.  ■■;;  :ti  ar.y  v-i«e  t-i  #peike  nfllMnca^  irom  her. 
T.-.:  !^.  .1  ■  ■  .f.  ■  .  '  -  --^  .  -.  ;..»-.-•..::.  i:  :•:.  -.:  .,\\.\.-  .••.-:  :i.  i,  •!  i.im  that  %«a<!  iiue^iKmed, 
Kr.  ..£.:  r:  :■  -v.  •:.  -.v  •  •  ;-.-..;  l"  :-%-  .  ■  .-•  ■  1  '::  f.-r.i  .•  -'ni-'':  -Mti.e  a  e'iii:i(-iii^n  ver>  early  to  hii 
kO;  -.i    •  *:     I       :'\    z  :  .  -    >-  ■     ■      •        •  ;  .  ■•■  t     -■ '  ■■:  :  '    -t«  ikt  w.M  ;  ■::!.. tr.il  nr>r  a«krd  him  hi''  name, 

w  ".  .*'■  .z  ■".  :■?•.;  _■  •■»■■-.-..:•-:.  -:.■■•  .'  ;  •  w-.r  're  "•ir.,"  r-i -n  ise  prtte  tided,  he  had  heard  of  hij 
w.,-..  •.:_:.:  ^  ,-••.'.  A.-  ..■  I  .  •  .«  ■-  •  •;:.-.  i .  ^'.l.  r.  '.  w  .  'i:  z  i:. ^:  ir.y  ctiitieman  rboiild  cnianr  lieneatb 
*.■  i:f  1:  I  :  ."    :'      :     .  ••■•-  ti-  -.     .■■;■■  ;-.:::..:.::  -:  :.   :>.[:.  >\::ii  2;>;.>arrcll  and  f>iher  ne^e^^irieji; 

MZ.Z  -*•    *  V-  r: :-  ■II?       i    i}  .i.     r*.?     •  -<■.  --■!'-■.  »  •-   -     z:   :'  y  ••    ;r'-':v  imrii  a  inranzer  wlnmi  hee  had  not 

me-.:-:  :>.•  ?.  ^  r.-i  .  r:  £-.-  c-  ^  ■■•  ■  :  .-  -  t  ■  \i  :.  : -r 'b.- >- vir.:;  •»■.  o;-.;rei'inz  him  to  con-ider  what  hi>}i« 
ttz,i:.-.-  ■?*.■■•■.■■  ■ .  .-J-  I*"'  ■••«  .-.  ^:.-:— ..r:r  r-^Mv:-^  Tr.e  «-t  her  answered,  tJiat  fl>r  ilie 
£r>'.  -  .V."  7  ..  L>  £■  ■.-:.•:  ■■  -  -  ••  -  .  -  -■■  -■.  ■•  :.  a  >  :i  .  j  a  ",.-.  .1 ;  :^i;.i  ■  :.  a:..j  lii^  -tecuritie,  in  that  he 
k:  -  ^  -'''■.   1     ."     .  .«...■:-•■:■      .■--..»  -A  -\\..  r  ■    :\.n*,.'  Jm-- » »:•  hahitod  like  him9elfr,to 

«<■■:-.;.      >:'■•.■      i    .;.  I     . -.    :  ■   ^    ■  .  ..-.:::       '.•  \    :i  :  i- rr..:  :  n  • -i- wunder  tiireceiue«m-h  biiintie 

L- ._  '      1     ■    i      *  1        -*  1      .-•;  I    ■    ■         i*  :■    ■  .?  V.-.  r.  -.-:    ■;     :.:' :.■<>.;-<,  :ain::ince  :  yet  tuoke  the  benefit 

Ci'  •  ■-'   ..- -«<    :    i;  ••■  »  *^       ;    •■  ■       :  •        -::■:.-.::.■-  .'t-.:.;  J  r;  .■•«.     When  the  penllcm.m  r.iiiio 

*:•.-  r:  i  :  .-  •:  -  --;■■•.:  i  ;:  ■  -  -  •  •  •  -  -  1  •  -i:  .,  •.-  :  u  ■;  t.  .  ,:.:rcTi-'i  :.  :;i  ti  waike  abroad  with  him  to 
^     .•■-     .•:•!     ^  ■•     •  .     :  ..'  r  :    - "     •■:  -       ■  -  .  -    -.-i*-'   ;    t  1.:  :••  i:t;:.ir..i:;.c  whither.     Infhenirane 

I     ■;.     ■■:   .V     .        \    •  • :    .■  .    ;...;  i  ^-^r  .  -,;.   ■.         -•  -  --     -.:.  .:  .  •    ;  .■•.     :.ft  ,.   t. '«    \%i>.iwere  not  few),  ihi^  cen- 

i.:     ..      .  :.  .  ■ ;%■.-•■■-:-      _    .-     ^    ■  •.     :  •   r  • :  t  >-!      Miiit  was  vpixi  tlie  table,  the 

I*  ■<-■.-.■■  ■     '  .  .\      ..       .■   ■     ■  .  1    ..        ■..-.•       -..     -  . .,  ....  .,;■:.  rer.f  III!  red :  in  mmei*  the  wnl-iw 

ti.-  '. ;     L:      1      *    .•.■.■       '■■*-.». •-     ■■■:-.    z'    rr-:  ■''.-:    ■...  ■  ...  r  r.il  !''>:'-r4  h  ip;iened,  c^niandi.f)  oi  his 

!i'i .  ■  V     -.-         •  .•  ;  I   ■.   .-.  1  •     ....■.-.  .    i.   .  :■  -A  «■  .■  \  -r'i-.;-r  t-i  i:ie  huiiie,  and  mhat  a  li.r- 

p.  I-    ■■■•.■:■. » •  ■ :       1  -  ■.  •'  ■  ■■    i*--"l .  :     :•■-  m  .-. ':.*.-.  \\ ;  i.-w\  had  Huh  ar.dMirh  meanv^A 

\-  •,.'.,'  -^      .  .  •  •»         >         j>-  ■    .    -.  •■     *    :     »  ..'  .-•..-:.:  •Ant  llwit  lM»|»e  wa*.  ihn  day 

*.-..     *    .     .   .i-i       '■     -.         1    ■    *■■  \'      •  «. .       -  z".     ■:   -^  '...'.z  '  :  fl  f  pre-**^i;:.     Thr  widowi-i  turne 

«f  I-   ■>  II-  •       I     I    ■        -^  "        -     .;■'.       •       ■•;:.•     *:  ■  v\ '  f   :  ■:  •  !  ■  tr.:»  p- w  cciirh  m;in  wa:*  neclt-rti.d.  and, 

i;^.  ».  1 .1 »  -i  .  ■*...»  .  i  I.  '  »•  '^  .  •■*  :  *  -.•..  s..  ■..-..::.  i  ti  .•..  i::!!.  iiil>  kamnc  lier  iii.>lidnd)( 
,.  :.i  :,  .  ..    •  ■•   .  >      ..  .  !        ^  ^i.         »«.  -.;  :.    *.-.  *.  ■  •■  .:.  :.  i'S  r  . 'iii'  i:ii::hi  In-  well  >j«ii.'ed.  fiT  wo 

1.1  .,.,.-  .       >.      ■    ^   :•.    ■        ■■      ■■.        '.    .%    '   >  i.:  :  .•  1  :  .  .-.:.  1  V.  :•-  i-i.friif.l  f.>  >!i  dnwne  by  in^  rrit-nd  j 

^1     ..  ,   .  ^      '.  s..    ■       ■:;■'■■».     -  •■  -  ^-.i       ■..  I'  ■.   »  \  -  1  ■  r  •  .  ;  T.    ■,  •  -*!  ri  !»i  loe  that  either  liaih  iM<rniwed  his 

.•- .  ^-.    .  .     ■..       ,-•,..       \  »     •.  ■>.  :    ;  1  ::; '..T  v.i.::,.u  .  !•  ,t  wiuirii  art- iii'M-a-daic-L'rtiwnemi.re 

^•.^      I.    \    i-^'..    I       I     •.  .  I    ■.   -v  y-      >■ -Al  r .-; ;   -  :r-, :  ...     T  m.  ^A■;.l  :>Me.|.erhn|K  lie  wants  a  dinner,  and 

5.1  ■ •  ..  ■     t    .       ■  -.-    .    -r        -.  ^  :  w.  w:  «■  .^  :  ■  rL>: ;!  ►  r*"!  :  mum- ■  if  yiii  iJi«re  make  him  ^ime  ^mall 

.•  .;.   \    • » .  .  .     •.....•-  ■  A  .  '      •   *z'  vt  :•■■?  -.  •  i-i  l.i«'.' •::• ,  I  r  :r}  w  Ii'T**.  sane  where  hr  wx".    Thii 

«  V,  .  .  ..    ^  ....  '.  .;si  .■  r  ;:.£r..-.:  :J: .  >i :.  .■ir;i!!nL'  iiim  with  p.i'ii  tire  (the  rather  ii-r  his 

.......        .  .  »■■.   .   »» ■  ■  -  i.;w;:*is:i  I  :•:.•■.:.■'<.  e:iiiii;  .i-i  hitle  a*  he  »pAke-     .\ll  were  merrie 

a  ...  .»     :       ■    :  s:       ■•    :  -•  rit.' .ri.- ; 'f  .i-t  .•  •  r.     A  li«-'hh  uent  n>iiiid  tii  the  wl ! -\ie:^  next  hiM- 

j..         ■      .  .  ,- .  .►  .       ■■    ■  ..    \' '      .".:■;■]  i  !>!  !i!  {•«  r -Ti^ili-.  Mv  rliiiike«,'.;iiih -hi',  wear*  all  merrie,  oiii-ly  tint 

I.       .  11     .  «  .    ■  ^:-         »:■.•■.         .V -.  .< .:  I  kn<»  ti:- r^i-i'iii.  It  I*  iHThapx  lie<ansj' he  ii(  plnc«ii  Ml  low  :  liut 

\      ,     ^    «.     .  ;    ■  .•     -.  ^    -.  T.        .  i.     «  ;.en.  w.i.kir..:  1  ■  liiin  winr«-  hr  j-at, -he  phn  ki  liim  l»>  the  i-n-eoe,  de> 

«  •   -       .       .        .        ■.■  I-  ■■  .  W'.'i  ■,  i:- 'ir'ii::  i.-.r  tn  i  •ruir-ni  liini  iin  f-irther.  rcri:i*ed  to  rise ' 

.1  ■..  -.  .  ■.    r   :   -■      N. -v  ..-  ■' r«;.idir:;:.  .!>  wihib 'ii,c  wlmt  fiirrher  <;»<irt  shee  >\i  nid  m;ike  Hitb 

,\.         .i  •     .     w   ..    r*.  ■  .:  w.  ".  r^  rnine  i.wiie  unr  1-Teiltir:  ai.d  so  Ik-inif  dr.iwne  b>  lur  to  the 

1  .    s     .     .     V     .    .  .      •      ..  >■   N.  .  n  ..rr-.  ber  ote  hii»l-.ii  li"!  Ii.i>re  Ml..  i|  emp?ie;  .Now,  sir.  ^:li^l^  .-hee  (with 

(  ,  .  ■         ..■■•■.•   V  ■■*  .'    -:■.■.;■.:.  -ti  l:i-r>.-  i.i  i.ii  '■!■!  !iu>I';iiid- rh.ure.  a'ld  bid  iheT  \oiir  snosti 

V  .       "•  .^  .  >  '....;::.■-  V   r.  :  «  h"  :i  *he.  1  rnuit.::  prinl-n  f- r  so  iibii-im:  lii-t  p.ttieiu  i-.  i>p.'-iil\  pnv 

....  ..       ■,       ;»*.«■■■  t  ?■.>•  '  ■■■-  «•■■»!■.  .!».  1  I  I  ni.\ke  Tbeiii  wifne~-e<  of  their  pre^eiit  Cunlract  :  ii-r  if  life  re- 

.1    . .  .    .  ;■  \    II.  .  \:f  .,  r  t  ;«■  .  :j  tf  r.  -;:ii.d.  aiki.owledsini:  th.it  ;ill  her  riirti!ne:>  (next  to  the  hivine  I'niii- 

4     .•     \       .  ,•  •>.    ^        ■  ::  i  ::■•  !.■:;>.  r  1  :rciini«t,iin-»  -  .and  Jiiai  'he  knew  nowa>  better  ti-  e\pre.-re  her 

.  ■;  '  ■  I:    I-.  ■  k  w  :  1  .-1-  ![■■  \  i:r<t  c.-'iiio.     'J  I.!!.-"  tin-  il-  -i-  pniietl  br;ii-r  th;ui  the  lie<:iiii<iiis.  and 

,.,«..■..■»      A  ..  .1  ;.•■;•. :-  !.  r  ^.-^  l=xr-h  io.i»t  :  f -r  I  hey  li'iini!  ilii^  la«t,;iif  :ill  the  o(h'  r  jw-'saiie*''  to  Ih'  only 

.»  W..V  .      V,       •".:l^J/.  t  <■;■;  r- w:iim- ■<>«•■.*.  and  «i-oiie  .ifirr  mnrrit-d.     .\iid  thus  his- vertiie  and  hir  f<in- 

!.•        .■    vi:.:   :■.  w.Tii.*"  —  riN.MKKii'N  :  1.'  .\\^:   i^ei  W^.  •/  lun.-iijf  If:-tvry  ainc(rn\Hge  llirNin,  4-(.,p. -158, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Duke  of  Orleans. 

Earl  OF  Amiens,  brother-in-law  to  Orleans. 

I,oRD  Montague. 

DuBois"^*^^"'  j  two  followen  of  Montague. 

Veramour,  paire  to  Montague. 

LAVERDINEf'S  coiirtier. 

La-Poop,  a  «ea-captain. 

BlALLICORN,  11  citizen.i 


Two  Lawyers. 
Tliff©  UrediU'ra. 
Officer?. 
Servantji. 

Duchess  of  Orleans,  wife  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  HHter  to  the  Earl  of  Amiens. 
Lamira. 
CiiARLOTTE,  waiting-woman  to  Lamira 


SCENE,  —  Paris  and  the  tteiffhboring  Country, 


Tlu  frinapal  actara  were  — 


Nathan  Field. 
Rob.  Ben  field. 
Emanuel  Read. 


Folio  1679. 


Jo(«eph  Taylor. 
Will.  Eglpstone. 
Thorn  ad  Basse. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  l.  —  A  Street  in  Paris,  near  the  HaU  of 
Justice. 

Enter  Orleans  and  Amiens  severally. 

Ami,  Morrow,  my  lord  of  Orleans. 

Orl,  You  salute  me 
Like  a  stranger  :  brother  Orleans  were,  to  mo, 
A  title  more  belonging  whom  you  call 
The  husband  of  your  sister. 

Ami.  Would  the  circumstances  of 
Our  *  brotherhood  had  never  ofTer'd  cause 
To  make  our  conversation  less  familiar  ! 
But  *  I  meet  you  like  a  hindrance  in  your  way  : 
Your  great  law-suit  is  now  upon  the  tongue, 
And  ready  for  a  judgment. 

OrL  Came  you  from 
The  hall  now? 

Ami.  Without  stay.    The  court  is  full ; 
And  such  a  press  of  people  does  attend 
The  issue,  as  if  some  great  man  were  brought 
To  his  arraignment. 

Orl,  Every  mother's  son 
Of  all  that  multitude  of  hearers  went 
To  bo  a  witness  of  the  misery 
Your  sister's  fortunes  must  have  come  to,  if 
My  adversary,  who  did  love  her  first. 
Had  been  her  husband. 

Ami.  ITie  success  may  draw 
A  testimony  from  them,  to  confirm 
The  same  opinion  ;  but  they  went  prepared 
With  no  such  hope  or  purpose. 

1  La-Poop,  a  sea-raptain. 
MALLicnaiT,  a  citixm]  — The  wcond  folio  (which  alone 
ffive^  the  Dramati<i  Pprvina*)  cnlfi*  the  former  "a  foisting 
\\.  e.  cheating]  captain,"  and  the  latter  **  a  sharking  cit- 
izen." 

In  tenning  La-Poop  "a  jica-<'aptain,"  I  follow  the  Editors 
of  177d  and  Weber ;  for  it  i»ccm<4  to  be  hi>«  pm|)er  designation, 
thoiiiih  in  the  firKt  fvrenc  where  he  ap|)ear!ji,  he  KpeakM  of  his 
service  by  land,  aa  "gentleman  of  a  company." 

3  Our]  8oMa~Both  the  foliori  '*  Vuiir;"  and  ao  the 
modern  editors. 

»  But]  BoMa—OmiUed  in  botli  the  folios  j  and  bytba 
modem  edilon. 


Orl.  And  did  you 
Increase  *  the  number  of  them  that  are  gone* 
With  no  such  hope  or  purpose } 

Ami.  Tush  !  your  own 
Experience  of  my  heart  can  answer  you. 

OrU  This  doubtful  answer  •  makes  me  clearly 
understand 
Your  disposition. 

Ami.  If  your  cause  bo  just, 
I  i^ish  you  a  conclusion  like  your  cause. 

OrU  I  can  have  any  common  charity 
To  such  a  prayer  :  '  from  a  friend  I  would 
Expect  a  love  to  what  I  prosper  in," 
Without  exceptions ;  such  a  love  as  might 
Make  all  my  undertakings  thankful  to't : 
Precisely  just  is  seldom  faithful  in 
Our  wishes  to  another  man's  desires. 
Farewell.  [ExiL 

Enter  Montague,  Dubois,  Longuevillb,  and 
Vkramouk  carrying  t\PO  caskets, 

Dubois,  Here  comes  your  adversary's  brother- 
in-law. 

Long,  The  lord  of  Amiens. 

Dulyois.  From  the  hall,  I  think. 

Ami.  I  did  so.  —  Save  your  lordship  ! 

Mont.  That's  a  wish. 
My  lord,  as  courteous  to  my  present  state 
As  ever  honest  mind  was  thankful  for  ; 

*  Inrreaite]  Mamn^ri  correction ;  in  which  Hratl*  (JilS, 
.N'oUs)  bad  anticipated  him.  Itoth  the  foIi«H  have  "  i•l^eat,»* 
and  thf  .Mi?,  hax  "  entreate  ;  "  and  no  the  moilerii  ditorH,  — 
Weber  ex|»laining  the  pai^naqe  to  mean  —  >'  DiJ  yr- 1  ludt  their 
number  ?  "  —  a  very  trMilish  quedtion. 

*  gone]  8o  xMS.  (compare  "  they  went "  in  the  preceding 
apeech).  Both  the  folios  "  come ; "  and  no  the  modem 
editorv. 

*  anjtwer]  So  MS.,  —the  word  being  ahiolutely  noeoiWilT 
i  t(»  the  cense.    Omitted  in  both  tJie  folios  ;  and  by  the  mod- 
em editors. 

^  I  can  hace  any  Minmon  charity 

To  turh  a  praurr]  "The  wnse  is  thii:  AmienM  having 
wished  Orleans  isiirce-xif,  if  hist  raure  bn  Jtii»t,  Orlnan:«  replies, 
*  that  Ruch  a  \vl^h  might  prticeed  from  any  common  acqiiaint- 
anc4^,*  "  &.C.  Ed.  1778.  .Mason,  vety  unneceiwarily,  would 
alter  the  text. 

>  a  lose  to  what  I  prosper  m]  So  MS.  Boih  the  folios  bavt 
"  a  love  to  proiiper  in ; "  and  to  the  modem  ediion. 
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For  now  my  safety  must  expose  itself 
To  question  :  yet  to  look  for  any  free 
Or  hearty  salutation,  sir,  from  you, 
Would  be  unreasonable  in  me. 

Ami,  Why? 

Mont.  Your  sister  is  my  adversary's  wife ; 
That  nearness  needs  must  consequently  draw 
Your  inclination  to  him. 

Ami.  I  will  grant 
Him  all  the  nearness  his  alliance  claims  ; 
And  yet  be  nothing  less  impartial, 
My  lord  of  Montague. 
.  MofU.  Lord  of  Montague  yet ; 
But,  sir,  how  long  the  dignity  or  state 
Belonging  to  it  will  continue,  stands 
Upon  the  dangerous  passage  of  this  hour ; 
Either  for  evermore  to  be  confirmed, 
Or,  like  the  time  wherein  'twas  pleaded,  gone,  — 
Gone  with  it,  never  to  be  call'd  again. 

Ami.  Justice  direct  your  process  to  the  end  ! 
To  both  your  persons  my  respect  shall  still 
Be  equal ;  but  the  righteous  cause  is  that 
Which  bears  my  wishes  to  the  side  it  holds ; 
Wherever,  may  it  prosper  ! 

Mont.  Then  my  thanks 
Are  proper  to  you  :  if  a  man  may  raise 
A  confidence  upon  a  lawful  ground, 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  once  perplex'd 
With  any  doubtful  motion.  [Exit  Amisns. 

Longueville, 
That  lord  of  Amiens  (didst  observe  him  r)  has 
A  worthy  nature  in  him. 

Lonff.  Either  'tis 
His  nature  or  his  cunning. 

Mont.  That's  the  vizard 
Of  most  men's  actions,  whose  dissembled  lives. 
Do  carrv  only  the  similitude 
Of  goodness  on  'em  ;  but  for  him,  Dubois,* 
Honest  behaviour  makes  a  true  report 

What  disposition  does  inhabit  him, 

Essential  virtue. 

Long.  Then  'tis  pity  that 
Injurious  Orleans  is  his  brother. 

Dubois.*  He 
Is  but  his  brother-in-law. 

Long.  Law  !  that's  as  bad. 

Dubois.  How,  is  your  law  as  bad  ?  I  rather  wish 
The  hangman  thy  executor,  than  that 

Enter  two  Lawyers  and  ttco  Creditors. 
Equivocation  should  be  ominous. 
Long.  Some  of  your  lawyers. 
First  Law.  What  is  ominous  ? 
Sec.  Law.  Let  no  distrust  trouble  your  lord- 
ship's thought. 
First  Law.  The  evidences  of  your  question' d 
land 
Ha'  not  so  much  as  any  literal 
Advantage  in  'em  to  be  made  against 
Your  title. 

Sec.  Law.  And  your  counsel  understands  ' 
The  business  fully. 
First  Law.  They're  industrious,  just 

,  ^  ,  .  ,  ,.  *  pmfit]  So  MS.  —  BoUi  the  folios  "  profito ;"  and  lo  Iht 

1  Daboia]  i»o  MS.  — Omitted  in  both  the  folios;  and  by     modern  editors. 
the  im^ern  editors.  s  You  brought  no  tergeantj  with  you]  So  MS. -.  Both  the 

■  Duboia]  MS.  ha«  ".Wlwif."  |  fulio:*  have  an  interniftatiori-ihiint  at  tlie  end  of  this  ppeech. 

•  iLndtTittands]  Mason,  on  account  of  the  next  speech,  '      «  Myself  for  hu  a^tsurancel 

"They're,"  Ac,  would  road  " undentand,**  —  unnecea-  >      Dubois,   ff  he  dure  trtut  you]  So  MS.  — Tlietwo  folios 

•"iv*  I  have  merely,  — 


See,  Law.  And  very  confident. 

First  Law.  Your  state  endures 
A  voluntary  trial ;  like  a  man 
Whose  honours  are  maliciously  accus'd. 

Sec.  Law.  The  accusation  serves  to  clear  hii 
cause 

First  Law.  And  to  approve  his  truth  more. 

See.  Law.  So  shall  all 
Your  adversary's  pleadings  strengthen  your 
Possession 

First  Law.  And  be  set  upon  record. 
To  witness  the  hereditary  right 
Of  you  and  yours. 

Sec.  Law.  Courage  !  you  have  the  law. 

Lottg.  And  you,  the  pro^t.* 

Mont.  If  discouragement 
Could  work  upon  me,  your  assurances 
Would  put  me  strongly  into  heart  again : 
But  I  was  never  fearful ;  and  let  fate 
Deceive  my  expectation,  yet  I  am 
Prepar'd  against  dejection. 

First  Cred.  So  are  we. 

Sec.  Cred.  We  have  received  a  comfortable  hope 
That  all  will  speed  well. 

Long.  What  is  he,  Dubois  ? 

Dubois.  A  creditor. 

Long.  I  thought  so ;  for  he  speaks 
As  if  he  were  a  partner  in  his  state. 

Mont.    Sir,   I  am  largely  indebted  to   your 
loves 

Long.  More  to  their  purses. 

Mont,  Which  you  shall  not  lose. 

First  Cred.  Your  lordship 

Dubois.  That's  another  creditor. 

First  Cred.  Has  interest  in  me 

Long,  You  have  more  of  him. 

First  Cred.  And  I  have  had  so  many  promises 
From  these,  and  all  your  learned  counsellors, 
How  certainly  your  cause  will  prosper,  that 

Long.  You  brought  no  sergeants  with  you.* 

Dubois.  To  attend 
His  ill  success. 

Mont.  Good  sir,  I  will  not  be 
Unthankful  cither  to  their  industries 
Or  your  affections. 

First  Law.  All  your  land,  my  lord, 
Is  at  the  bar  now  ;  give  me  but  ten  crowns, 
I'll  save  you  harmless. 

Long.  Take  him  at  his  word  : 
If  he  does  lose,  you're  sav'd  by  miracle ; 
For  1  never  knew  a  lawyer  yet  undone. 

First  Law.  Then  now  you  shall,  sir,  if  this 
prospers  not. 

Long.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  force  your 
voice 
To  such  a  loudness,  but  be  thrifty  now  : 
Preserve  it  till  you  come  to  plead  at  bar ; 
It  will  be  much  more  profitable  in 
The  satisfaction  than  the  promise. 

First  Law.  Is 
Not  this  a  satisfaction,  to  engage 
Myself  for  his  assurance  ? 

Dubois.  If  he  dare  trust  you.* 
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Mont.  No,  nr ;  mj  ruin  never  shall  import 
Another's  loss,  if  not  bj  accident. 
And  that  my  purpose  ia  not  guilty  of : 
Tou  are  engag'd  in  nothing  but  your  care. 

[Exeunt  Lawyers. 
Attend  the  procurator  to  the  court ; 
Observe  how  things  incline,  and  bring  me  word. 

Lonff,  I  dare  not,  sir ;  if  I  be  taken  there. 
Mine  ears  will  be  in  danger. 

Mont,  Why  ?  hast  thou 
Committed  something  that  deserves  thine  ears  ? 

Long,  No,  but  I  fear  the  noise :  my  hearing 
will 
Be  perish' d  by  the  noise  ;  and  *  'tis  as  good 
To  want  a  member,  as  to  lose  the  use. 

Mont.  The  ornament  excepted.' 

Long,  Well,  my  lord,  _ 

I'll  put  'em  to  the  hazard.  [Btk. 

First  Cred.  Your  desires 
Be  prosperous  to  you  ! 

See.  Cred.  Our  best  prayers  wait 
Upon  your  fortune. 

Dubois.  For  "  yourselves,  not  him. 

[Exetint  Creditors. 

Mont,  Thou  canst  not  blame  'cm ;  I  am  in 
their  debts. 

Ver,    But   had  your  large  expense  (a  part 
whereof 
You  owe  'em)  for  unprofitable  silks 
And  laces  been  bestow' d  among  the  poor, 
They  *  would  have  pray'd  the  right  way,  for  you, 

not 
Upon  you. 

Mont.  For  unprofitable  silks 
And  laces  ?  now,  believe  me»  honest  boy, 
Thou'st  hit  upon  a  reprehension  that 
Belongs  unto  me. 

Ver.  By  my  troth,*  my  lord, 
I  had  not  so  unmannerly  a  thought, 
To  reprehend  you. 

Mont,  Why,  I  love  thee  for't ; 
Mine  own  acknowledgment  confirms  thy  words. 
For  once,  I  do  remember,  coming  from 
The  mercer's,  where  my  purse  had  spent  itself 
On  those  unprofitable  toys  thou  speak'st  of, 
A  man  half  naked  with  his  poverty 
Did  meet  me,  and  requested  my  relief : 
I  wanted  whence  to  give  it ;  yet  his  eyes 
Spoke  for  him  ;  those  I  could  have  satisfied 
With  some  unfruitful  sorrow  (if  my  tears 
Would  not  have  added  rather  to  his  grief 
Than  eas'd  it),  but  the  true  compassion  that 
I  should  have  given  I  had  not.    This  began 
To  make  me  think  how  many  such  men's  wants 
The  vain  superfluous  cost  I  wore  upon 
My  outside  would  have  cloath'd,  and  left  myself 
A  habit  as  becoming  :  to  encreose 


"  M9  stiftfor  this  assuraneet  ifke—" 
tnd  K>  the  modem  editors 

1  OMd]  So  MS.  — Omitted  in  both  the  folios;  and  by  the 
modern  editnn. 

s  The  ornament  excepted]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  foli<M  have, 
**  The  omamemt  is  excyted ;  '*  and  so  the  modem  editors. 

»  For]  Omitted  by  Weber  ! 

«  Tkry]  So  MS lioUt  the  folios  "That;"  and  so  ths 

modem  editors.    Veramuur  quibbles  hero,  —  **0raH'i<"  — 

s  my  iratk]  80  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  mark  the  omissk» 
«f  the  word*  bjr  a  break.  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber 
printed  '*  mjf  soul." 


This  new  consideration,  there  came  one 
Clad  in  a  garment  plain  and  thrifty,  yet 
As  decent  as  these  fsir  dear  follies,  made 
As  if  it  were  of  purpose  to  despise 
The  vanity  of  show  ;  his  purse  had  still 
The  power  to  do  a  charitable  deed, 
And  did  it. 

Dubois,  Yet  your  inclination,  sir, 
Deserv'd  no  loss  to  be  commended  than 
His  action. 

Mont,  Prithee,  do  not  flatter  me. 
He  that  intends  well,  yet  deprives  himself 
Of  means  to  put  his  good  thoughts  into  deed,* 
Deceives  his  purpose  of  the  due  reward 
That  goodness  merits.     Oh,  antiquity, 
Thy  great  examples  of  nobility 
Are  out  of  imitation  ;  or  at  least 
So  lamely  follow' d,  that  thou  art  as  much 
Before  this  age  in  virtue  as  in  time ! 

Dubois.  Sir,  it  must  needs  be  lamely  follow*  d, 
when 
The  chiefest  men  that  ^  love  to  follow  it 
Are  for  the  most  part  cripples. 

Mojit.  Who  are  they  ? 

Dubois.  Soldiers,  my  lord,'  soldiers. 

Mont,  'Tis  true,  Dubois ; 
But  if  the  law  disables  me  no  more 
For  noble  actions  than  good  purposes, 
I'll  practise  how  to  exercise  the  worth 
Commended  to  us  by  our  ancestors : 
The  poor  neglected  soldier  shall  command 
Me  from  a  lady's  courtship,  and  the  form 
I'll  study  shall  no  more  be  taught  me  by 
The  tailor,  but  the  scholar ;  that  expense, 
Which  hitherto  has  been  to  entertain 
Th'  intemperate  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  taste, 
Shall  fill  my  table  more  to  satisfy. 
And  less  to  surfeit. 

What  an  honest  work  it  would  be,  when  we  And 
A  "virgin  in  her  poverty  and  youth  * 

Inclining  to  be  tempted,  to  employ 
As  much  persuasion  and  as  much  expense 
To  keep  her  upright,  as  men  use  to  do 
Upon  her  falling  ! 

Dubois.  'Tis  a  *  charity 
That  many  maids  will  be  unthankful  for ; 
And  some  ^ill  rather  take  it  for  a  wrong, 
To  buy  'em  out  of  their  inheritance. 
The  thing  that  they  w^ere  bom  to. 

Re-enter  Lonouevillb. 

Mont,  Longueville, 
Thou  bring'st  a  cheerful  promise  in  thy  face ; 
There  stands  no  pale  report  upon  thy  cheek, 
To  give  me  fear  or  knowledge  of  my  loss ; 
'Tis  rod  and  lively. 

Long,  That's  with  labour,  sir,' 


•  thoughts  into  deed]  Ma  has  "  thought  nOo  deeds." 
T  thaijt^  MS.  — Omitted  in  both  the  folios.    The  r 
em  editurs  supply  "  who." 

8  aj  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folios ;  and  by  the  mod- 
em cdituni. 
»  ^Tis  red  and  lively. 

Long.  TkaeswitkUihoWjSir\  80  MS.  — The  flntfi>- 
lio  has,  — 

"  *  Tis  rod  and  licdy.    How  proreeda  my  suit  ? 

Long.  ThaCs  vntX  labour^  sir." 

The  serond  fnlio  diflem  frx»m  the  first  only  in  havrag  "  iMve  " 

in.«lead  of '^/o^usr;"  and  the  modern  editors  follow  iL 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  MS.  aiKjida  tliA  eonecc  tsit: 
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A  Ubour  that  to  those  of  Ilcrcules 

May  add  another,  or.  at  le.ist.  he  call'd 

An  imitation  of  his  buminf^  shirt ; 

For  'twas  a  pain  of  that  unmerciful 

Perplexity,  to  shoulder  throuj;h  the  throng 

Of  i^^ple  that  attended  your  hucress  : 

My  sweaty  linen  tix'd  ujion  my  skin. 

Still,  as  they  pull'd  me,  took  tliat  with  it ;  'twas 

A  fear  I  should  have  left  my  fle-th  amon;;  *cm : 

Yet  I  was  patient,  for,  methou^ht,  the  toil 

Mi(;ht  be  an  emblem  of  the  ditfi'^ult 

And  weary  jiassai^e  to  i^ct  out  of  law  : 

And,  to  make  up  the  dear  similitude. 

When  I  \va«*  forth,  seeking  my  handkerchcr* 

To  wij>e  my  sweat  off,  I  did  find  a  cause 

To  make  me  sweat  more  ;  for  my  purse  was  lost 

Among  their  lingers. 

DufjoU.  There  'twas  rather  found. 

lyfUfj.  By  them. 

Dubfjii.  I  mean  «o. 

Mont.  Well,  I  will  re*«tore 
Thy  damage  to  thee.     How  proceeds  my  suit  r 

Lon//.    Like   one   at   broker's ;  I   think,    for- 
feited. 
Your  promising  counsellor  *  at  the  first 
Put  btrongly  forward  with  a  labour'd  speed. 
And  such  a  violence  of  pleading,  that 
His  fee  in  sugar-candy  scarce  will  make 
His  throat  a  satisfaction  for  the  hurt 
He  did  it ;  and  he  carried  the  whole  cause 
Before  him  with  so  clear  a  passage,  that 
The  peoi^Ie  in  the  favour  of  your  side 
Cried  "  Montague,  Montague  !  "  in  the  spite  of 

him 
That  cried  out  ♦*  silence,"  and  began  to  laugh 
Your  adversary's  advocate  to  scorn  ; 
Who,  like  a  cunning  footman,  set  nic  forth 
With  such  a  temperate  easy  kind  of  course, 
To  put  him  into  exercise  ot  strength, 
And  follow'd  his  advantages  so  close, 
That  when  your  hot-mouth'd  pleader  thought 

h'ad  won. 
Before  he  reach' d'  it  he  was  out  of  breath. 
And  then  the  other  stript  *  him. 

Manf.  So,  all  is  lost ! 

Lofiff.  But  how  I  know  not ;  for,  methought, 
I  stood 
Confounded  with  the  clamour  of  the  court, 
Like  one  embark'd  upon  a  storm  at  sea, 
Where  the  tempestuous  noise  of  thunder,  mix'd 
With  roaring  of  the  billows  and  the  thick 
Imperfect  language  of  the  seamen,  takes 
His  understanding  and  his  safety  both 
Together  from  him. 

MorU.  Thou  dost  bring  ill  news. 

Lonff.  Of  what  I  was  unwilling  to  have  been 
Tht  first  reporter. 

AlotU.  Didst  obser\'e  no  more  ? 

Lonff.  At  least  no  better. 

Mont.  Then  thou'rt  not  inform'd 
So  well  as  I  am  :  1  can  tell  thee  that 


the  qne>4ti(in,  **  Flow  proroeds   my  suit?"  boltings  to  the 
next  opccrh  of  Mi.nt.ijtnc 

1  kanrikerchrr]  So  AIS.,  and  first  folio.     Tho  second  folio 
bas  "  liandkorclik-f  j "  and  «io  tli»«  nu.dern  editors, 

t  eoiinj<eHnr\  So  .MS.  — The  folios  "cmintell"  ajid"coun-  | 
■el ;  "*  and  ko  the  nutdern  editor:*.  | 

»  he  reach^d\  Weber  cUo^o  to  print  "  he  had  reached." 

4  ttript]  "  L  e.  ouisJtrijM."    MAto.t.  ' 


Will  please  thee :  for,  when  all  ebe  left  my 

cause. 
My  Tcry  adversary  »  took  my  part 

La/iff.  Pox  on  him !  *  whodoerer  told  jtm  tkit, 
Abus'd  you. 

Mont.  Credit  me,  he  took  my  part. 
When  all  forsook  me. 

L/>^»^.  Took  it  from  you. 

Mof'u.  Ye», 
I  mean  so  ;  and  I  think  he  had  just  cause 
To  take  it,  when  the  verdict  gave  it  him. 

fM!>oi$.  His  spirit  would  ha'  sunk  hi2n,ereh0 
could 
Have  carried  an  ill  fortime  of  this  weight 
So  li^zhtly. 

Mont.  Nothing  is  a  misery, 
Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so ; 
'Vfc  cannot  be  more  faithful  to  ourselyes 
In  any  thing  that's  manly,  than  to  make 
111  fortune  as  contemptible  to  us 
As  it  makes  us  to  others. 

Lon^.  Here  come  they. 
Whose  very  countenances  wiU  tell  you  how 
Contemptible  it  is  to  others. 

Re-etUer  ttco  Lawtebs. 

Mont.  Sir! 

Lou{/.   'I'he  Sir  of  knighthood  may  be  given 
'em,' 
Ere  they  hear  you  now. 

Mont.  Good  sir,  but  a  word  ! 

Dubois.  How  soon  the  loss  of  wealth  makes 
any  man 
Grow  out  of  knowledge  ! 

Long.  Let  me  see  .  I  pray,  sir, 
Never  stood  you  upon  the  pillory  ? 

First  Law.  'The  pillor>'  ! 

Lon(/.  Oh,  now  1  know  you  did  not ; 
You've  cars,  1  thought  you  had  lost  'em  :  pray, 

observe ; 
Here's  one  that  once  was  gracious  in  your  eyes. 

First  Law.  Oh,  my  lord,  I  have  an  eye  upon 
him!» 

Long.  But  ha'  you  ne'er  a  counsel  to  redeem 
His  land  yet  from  the  judgment  ? 

Sec.  Law.  None  but  this  ; 
A  writ  of  error  to  remove  the  cause. 

'  Lo7iff.  No  more  of  error ;  we  have  been  in  that 
Too  much  already. 

Sec.  Law.  If  you  will  reverse 
The  judgment,  you  must  trust  to  that  delay 

Lo/tff.  Delay  !  indeed,  he's  like  to  trust  to  that, 
With  you  has  any  dealing. 

Sec.  Law.  Ere  the  law 
Proceeds  to  an  habere  facias 
Possessionem. 

Dubois.^  That's  a  language,  sir, 
I  understand  not. 


»  adversary]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folioe  "advemriea;" 
and  Ro  the  modern  editors. 

«  Puz  OH  him]  ^'o  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folioe (which 
have  a  t)rcak,  to  indicate  the  omii(stion) ;  and  by  the  modem 
edil(»r-«. 

7  Vm]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folios  "him;"  and  so  Um 
modern  editorc. 

«  OV,  wy  lord,  I  have  an  rye  upon  him]  Both  the  fblioe 
onnt  "1.''  The  MS,  has  merely  *^Omylord.^*  Sewanl 
))ririted,  '*  0/r,  oh  !  my  lord, —  I  have  an  eye  upon  kim  ; "  and 
KO  the  EilitorK  of  I77». 

0  Duboijt]  fit),  net  only  the  two  foliao,  but  the  MS.  alia 
Ihe  muderu  editoru  give  thin  sueech  to  "  MonL" 
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Long.  Thou'rt  a  very  strange 
Unthankful  fellow,  to  have  taken  fees 
Of  such  a  liberal  measure,  and  then  give  ' 
A  man  hard  words  for's  money. 

Mont.  So,  'tis  gone  !  • 

First  Imw,  If  men  will  hazard  their  salva- 
tions. 
What  should  I  say  ?    I've  other  business. 

Mont.  You're  i'  the  right  j  that's  it  you  should 
say,  now 
Prosperity  has  left  me.  [Exeunt  Lawyers.' 

JU-enter  two  Creditors. 

First  Cred.  Have  an  eye  upon  him  ;  if 
"We  lose  him  now,  he's  gone  for  ever  :  stay, 
And  dog  him  ;  I'll  go  fetch  the  officers. 

Ljong.  Dog  him,  you  blood-hound  !   by  this 
point,  thou  shalt  [Draws  his  noo^ 

More  safely  dog  an  angry  lion  than 
Attempt  him. 

Mont,  What's  the  matter  ? 

JUmg,  Do  but  stir 
To  fetch  a  sergeant,  and,  besides  your  loss 
Of  labour,  I  will  have  you  beaten  till 
Those  casements  in  your  faces  be  false  lights. 

Dubois.  Falser  than  those  you  sell  by.^ 

Mont.  Who  gave  you 
Commission  to  abuse  my  friends  thus  ? 

Long.  Sir, 
Are  those  your  friends  that  would  betray  you  ? 

Motit.  'Tis 
To  save  themselves,  rather  than  betray  me. 

First  Cred.  Your  lordship  makes  a  just  con- 
struction of  it. 

Sec.  Cred.  All  our  desire  is  but  to  get  our  own. 

Long.  Your  wives'  desires  and  yours  do  differ, 
then. 

Mont.  So  far  as  my  ability  will  go, 
You  shall  have  satisfaction.  —  Longucville,  — 

Long.  And  leave  yourself  neglected  ?  every 
man 
Is  first  a  debtor  to  his  own  demands, 
Being  honest. 

Mont.  As  I  take  it,  sir,  I  did 
Not  entertain  you  for  my  counsellor. 

Long.  Counsel's  the  office  of  a  servant,  when 
The  master  falls  upon  a  danger,  as 
Defence  is.     Never  threaten  with  your  eyes ; 
They  are  no  cockatrices.     Do  you  hear  ? 
Talk  with  the  girdlcr  *  or  the  milliner  ; 
They  •  can  inform  you  of  a  kind  of  men 
That  first  undid  the  profit  of  those  trades 
By  bringing  up  the  form  of  carrying 
Their  morglays  '  in  their  hands ;  with  some  of 
those 

1  tktm  gint]  The  modem  editors  print,  '*  tkgm  to  ^e." 

*  MoDL  So,  Hia  goru]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the 
folios  i  and  by  the  modem  edittin. 

*  Fueunt  Lawyers]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  iif  both  the  folios ; 
and  by  the  nKKiern  editors. 

*  FaUrr  than  those  yon  seB  by]  Bee  note,  p.  I88l 

6  girdltr]  i.  e.  malcer  of  girdles.  Nares,  having  cited  the 
present  paaaage,  remarks.  '*  The  girdlers  sold  sword-belts, 
and  the  miUaiers  ribands  and  tassels,  which  were  not 
wanted  when  the  swords  were  carried  in  the  hand."  Cfloss. 
inr. 

0  They]  So  Ha  — Both  the  foUos  "He;"  and  so  the 
modern  editon. 

7  morgUys]  **  ^orHay  was  the  sword  of  Bevis  of  Boath- 
ampton ;  and  ftom  tnence  a  sword,  in  antient  writen,  is 
frequently  called  bjr  that  name.  See  Eotry  Man  m  kis  Hm- 
aeitr,  act  iiL  acta*  i.**    Bxed. 


A  man  may  make  himself  a  privilege 
To  ask  a  question  at  the  prison-gates, 
Without  your  good  permission. 

Sec.  Cred.  By  your  leave  — 

Mont,  Stay,  sir :  what  one  example,  since  the 
time 
That  first  you  put  your  hat  off  to  me,  have 
You  noted  in  me  to  encourage  you 
To  this  presumption  ?    By  the  justice  now 
Of  thine  own  rule,  I  should  begin  with  thee ; 
I  should  turn  thee  away  ungratified 
For  all  thy  former  service,  and  forget 
Thou  ever  didst  me  any.'    'Tis  not  fear 
Of  beln:^  arrested  makes  me  thus  incline 
To  satisfy  you  ;  for  you  see  by  him, 
I  lost  not  all  defences  with  my  state : 
The  curses  of  a  man,  to  whom  I  am 
Beholding,'  terrify  me  more  than  all 
The  violence  he  can  pursue  me  with.  — 
Dubois,  I  did  prepare  me  for  the  worst ; 
These  two  small  cabinets  **  do  comprehend 
The  sum  of  all  the  wealth  that  it  hath  pleas'd 
Adversity  to  leave  me  ;  one  as  rich 
As  th'  other,  both  in  jewels  ;  take  thou  this, 
And,  as  the  order  put  within  it  shall 
Direct  thee,  distribute  it  half  between 
Those  creditors,  and  th'  other  half  among 
My  servants  ;  for,  sir,  they  are  my  creditors 
As  well  as  you  are ;  they  have  trusted  me 
With  their  advancements.-'    If  the  value  fail 
To  please  you  all,  my  first  increase  of  means 
Shall  offer  you  a  fuller  payment :  be  content 
To  leave  me  something ;  and  imagine  that 
You  put  a  new  beginner  into  cre^t. 

Creditors.  So  prosper  our  own  blessings,  as  we 
wish 
You  to  your  merit ! 

Mont.  Are  your  silences 
Of  discontentment "  or  of  sorrow  } 

Dubois.  Sir, 
We  would  not  leave  you. 

Long.  Do  but  suffer  us 
To  follow  you,  and  what  our  present  means 
Or  industries  hereafter  can  provide, 
Shall  serve  you. 

Mont,  Oh,  desire  me  not  to  live 
To  such  a  baseness,  as  to  be  maintain'd 
By  those  that  serve  me  !     Pray,  begone ;  I  will 
Defend  your  honesties  to  any  man 
That  shall  report  you  have  forsaken  me  : 
I  pray,  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  all  except  MontJlOUB  and  Vbiul- 

MOUA. 

Why  dost  thou  weep,  my  boyf 
Because  I  do  not  bid  thee  go  too  ^ 
Ver,  No; 


>  F)ar  ail  tky  former  sfrc'ue^  and  f org  ft 
Thou  ever  diiUt   me  any]  So    .MS. —  Both  the    foOos 
have,— 

"  For  ail  tky  former  ktndneas^j  forget 
Thou  ever  didst  me  any  service." 
Seward  and  the  Kditors  ot  1778  printed,  — 

"  For  all  thy  former  kindnes8es,/or/et,"  Jte. 
•  BehoUtHg]  i.  e.  Beholden,  —  as  frequently  before. 
10  Then  two  »maU  eabiiuU]  i.  e.  the  ^  two  caskets  **  cai^ 
ried  by  Veramour :  see  p.  531. 

n  advQAeementa]   So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  advance- 
ment ;"  and  so  tlie  modem  editors. 

la  diseanteHtmetU]  So  ua  — Both  the  folio«*«  discontent  j*' 
and  so  the  modem  editon. 
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I  weep,  my  lord,  because  I  would  not  go  ; 
I  fear  you  will  command  me. 

Mont,  No,  my  child, 
I  will  not ;  that  would  discommend  th'  intent 
Of  all  my  other  actions  :  thou  art  yet 
Unable  to  advise  thyself  a  course, 
Should  I  put  thee  to  seek  it ;  after  that,' 
I  must  excuse,  or  at  the  least  forgive, 
Any  uncharitable  deed  that  can 
Be  done  against  myself. 

Ver.  Every  day, 
My  lord,  I  tarry  with  you,  I'll  account 
A  day  of  blessing  to  me ;  for  I  shall' 
Have  so  much  less  time  left  me  of  my  life 
When  I  am  from  you ;  and  if  misery 
Befal  you  (which  I  hope  so  good  a  man 
Was  never  bom  to),  I  will  take  my  part. 
And  make  my  willingness  increase  my  strength 
To  bear  it.    In  the  winter  I  will  spare 
Mine  own  clothes  from  myself  to  cover  you  ; 
And  in  the  summer  carry  some  of  yours. 
To  ease  you  :  I'll  do  any  thing  I  can. 

Mont.  Why,  thou  art  able  to  make  Misery 
Asham'd  of  hurting,  when  thy  weakness  can 
Both  bear  it,  and  despise  it.     Come,  my  boy ; 
I  will  provide  some  better  way  for  thee 
Than  ^is  thou  speak'st  of.     'Tis  the  comfort 

that' 
111  fortune  has  undone  me  into  the  fashion  ; 
For  now,  in  this  age,  most  men  do  begin 
To  keep  but  one  boy,  that  kept  many  men. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   n.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's 
Palace. 

Enter  O&lbans  and  Servant. 
OrL  Where  is  she  ?  call  her.      [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Duchess. 

Duch.  1  attend  you,  sir. 

OrL  Your  friend,  sweet  madam 

Duch.  What  friend,  good  my  lord  ? 

Orl,  Your  Montague,  madam,  he  will  shortly 
want 
Those  courtly  graces  that  you  love  him  for : 
The  means  wherewith  he  purchas'd  this  and 

this. 
And  all  his  own  provisions,  to  the  least 
Proportion  of  his  feeding  or  his  clothes, 
Came  out  of  that  inheritance  of  land 
Which  he  unjustly  liv'd  on  ;  but  the  law 
Has  given  me  right  in't  and  possession  :  now 
Thou  shalt  perceive  his  bravery  *  vanish,  as 
This  jewel  does  from  thee  now,  and  these  pearls  ; 
To  hun  that  owes  ^  'em.  ' 

[  Taking  them  from  her  person.  I 

Duch,  You  are  the  owner,  sir,  i 

Of  every  thing  that  does  belong  to  me. 


1  qfter  that]  "  Thii  expreMiofi  is  rather  obKiire  ;  but  sig- 
nifies, *  Should  I  diffmiM  yoii,  after  that  cruelly,  I  sliould 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  any  injury  done  to  inyselt'.' "  | 
Xd,  1778. 

<  forlthaU]  Here  Seward,  with  his  usual  unscrupulous- 
iiesH,  printed  ''for  at  least  /  skalL"  to  suit  his  anrungeinent 
of  the  speech. 
^»  iAsi]    MS.  has  "it:»»   the  right  nadlog  probably  ia 

*  bravary]  i.  e.  finery,  splendour  of  appMiance. 
»  nssa]  i.  e.  owns,  rigbtfiiUy  possesses. 


Orl.  No,  not  of  him,  sweet  lady. 
Duch.  Oh,  good  Heaven  ! 
Orl.  But  in  a  while  your  mind  will  change^ 
and  be 
As  ready  to  disclaim  him,  when  hia  wants 
And  miseries  have  perish' d  his  good  fiuiei, 
And  taken  off  the  sweetness  that  has  made 
Him  pleasing  in  a  woman's  understanding. 
Duch.  Oh,  Heaven,  how  gracious  had  creation 
been 
To  women,  who  are  bom  without  defence, 
If  to  our  hearts  there  had  been  doors,  through 

which 
Our  husbands  might  have    look'd   into    our 

thoughts. 
And  made  themselves  undoubtful ! 
Orl.  Made  'em  mad  ! 

Cich.  With  honest  women  ? 
I.  Thou  dost  still  pretend 
A  title  to  that  virtue  :  prithee,  let 
Thy  honesty  speak  freely  to  me  now. 
Thou  knowest  that  Montague,  of  ®  whose  land 
I  am  the  master,  did  affect  thee  first. 
And  should  have  had  thee,  if  the  strength  of 

friends 
Had  not  prevail' d  above  thine  own  consent : 
I  have  undone  him ;  tell  me  how  thou  dost 
Consider  his  ill  fortune  and  my  good  r 

Duch.  I'll  tell  you  justly.     His  undoing  is 
An  argument  for  pity  and'for  tears, 
In  all  their  dispositions  that  have  known 
The  honour  and  the  goodness  of  lus  life  : 
Yet  that  addition  of  prosperity 
Which  you  have  got  by't,  no  indifferent  man 
Will  malice  or  repine  at,  if  the  law 
Be  not  abus'd  in't.    Howsoever,  since 
You  have  the  upper  fortune  of  him,  'twill 
Be  some  dishonour  to  you  to  bear  yourself 
With  any  pride  or  glory  over  him. 

Orl.  This  may  be  truly  spoken ;  but  in  thee 
It  is  not  honest. 

Duch.  Ye3  ;  so  honest,  that 
I  care  not  if  the  chaste  Penelope 
Were  now  alive  to  hear  me. 

Orl.  Who  comes  there  ? 

Enter  Amiens. 

Duch.  My  brother. 

Ami.  Save  ye  ! 

Ori.  Now,  sir ;  you  have  heard 
Of  pro!»pcrous  Montague  ? 

Ami.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  heard 
Of  Montague,  but  of  your  prosperity. 

Or/.  Is  he  distracted  ? 

Ami.  He  does  bear  his  loss 
With  such  a  noble  strength  of  patience,  that. 
Had  Fortune  eyes  to  see  him,  she  would  weep 
For  having  hurt  him,  and  pretending  that 
She  did  it  buffer  trial  of  his  worth. 
Hereafter  ever  love  him. 

Orl.  I  perceive 
You  love  him ;  and,  because  I  must  confess 
He  docs  deserve  it,^  though,  for  some  respects, 
I  have  not  given  him  that  acknowledgment, 


•  on  Seward  printed  »'  he  qf." 

r  u\  Bo  MS.  — Both  the  folios  "  that;"  and  ao  the i 
em  editors,  — Seward  excepted,  who  printed  **it*'  I 
conjecture. 
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Tet  in  mine  honour  I  did  BtUl  conclude 
To  use  him  nobly. 

Ami,  Sir,  that  will  become 
Tour  reputation,  and  make  me  grow  proud 
Of  your  alliance. 

Orl.  I  did  reserve 
The  doing  of  this  friendship  till  I  had 
His  fortunes  at  my  mercy,  that  tlie  world 
May  tell  him  'tis  a  vdlling  courtesy. 

Duch.  This  change  will  make  me  happy. 

OrL  'Tis  a  change ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  it :  then  observe  me.    When 
That  Montague  had  possession  of  my  lands 
I  was  his  rival,  and  at  last  obtained 
This  lady,  who,  by  promise  of  her  own 
Affection  to  him,  should  ha'  been  his  wife : 
I  had  her,  and  withheld  her  like  a  pawn, 
Till  now  my  land  is  render' d  to  mc  again ; 
And  since  it  is  so,  you  shall  see  I  have 
The  conscience  not  to  keep  her.    Give  him  her ; 
[Draws  his  8word, 
For,  by  the  faithful  temper  of  my  sword, 
She  shall  not  tarry  with  me. 

Ami.  Give  mc  way  !  — 

[Drates  his  sword  ;  Duchess  hoUs  him. 
Thou  most  unworthy  man  !  —  Death,  ^  give  me 

way! 
Or,  by  the  wrong  he  does  the  innocent,* 
I'll  end  thy  misery  and  his  wickedness 
Together ! 

Duch,  Stay,  and  let  me  justify 

My  husband  in  it !  ^  I  have  wrong'd  his  bed 

[Exit  Amiens.* 
Never  —  all  shames  that  can  afflict  me  fall 
Upon  me,  if  I  ever  wrong'd  you ! 

Orl,  Didst 
Thou  not  confess  it  ? 

Duch,  'Twas  to  save  your  blood 
From  shedding :  it  *  has  turn'd  my  brother's  edge. 
He,  that  beholds  our  thoughts  as  plainly  as 
Our  feu^es,  knows  that  I  did  •  nev6r  hurt 
My  honesty^  but  by  accusing  it. 

'^;7.  Women's  consents  are  sooner  credited 
Than  their  denials  ;  and  I'll  never  trust 
Her  body,  that  prefers  any  defence 
Before  the  safety  of  her  honour.  —  Here  ! 

Enter  fico  Servants.^ 
Shew  forth  that  stranger.  —  Give  me  not  a  word ; 
Thou  secst  a  danger  ready  to  be  tempted. 

1  Death]  So  MS.  —Omitted  in  both  the  foliod  (the  oini«- 
■iim  being  indicated  by  a  break).  Tlic  Kditun  of  1778  and 
Weber  supplied  "  God." 

s  tke  innocent]  MS.  has  "  thy  innocence." 

*  i/]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  ''  that ;"  and  so  the  modern 
editors. 

4  Kxit  .amiens]  So  MS.  —  The  first  folio  h:L«,  — 
**  EiUer  Amiens  in  amaiementi  tke  aereanU  foUewing  him  :  " 
The  second  folio  gives,  — 

^^  Exeunt  Jim  i  OrL 

Enter  Orleans  in  amazemr.nty  the  servant^  foUowing  Aim." 
Both  these  stage^irections  are  obviously  wmn<!.    "The 
reader  will  observe  liow  exquisitely  striking  and  poetical  is 
the  instantaneoui*  dopiirture  of  Amiens  on  the  solf-^ccuaa- 
tion  of  his  sister."    VVkher  (qy.  Sir  Walter  Scott .'). 

ft  i(1  So  MS.—  Both  the  foiitta  **  that ;"  and  so  the  mod- 
em editors. 

^  that  I  did]  ^  MS Biith  the  fi>lios  "  it,  /  did ; "  and  eo 

the  modern  oditon. 

7  two  Serveaos]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  Servant "  (but 
compare  the  stagt-direction  cited  from  them,  note  4,  above  0 
and  so  tbe  modMB  editon. 


Duch,  Cast  that  upon  me,  rather  than  my 

shame ; 
And,  as  I  am  a-djring,"  I  will  vow 
That  I  am  honest ! 

OrL  Put  her  out  of  doors.  — 
But  that  I  fear  my  land  may  go  again 
To  Montague,  I  would  kill  thee  !    I  am  loath 
To  make  a  beggar  of  him  that  way ;  *  or  else  — - 
Go  !  now  you  have  the  liberty  of  flesh ', 
And  you  may  put  it  to  a  double  use, 
One  for  your  pleasure,  th'  other  to  maintain 
Your  well-beloved,  — he  will  be  in  want :  *• 
In  such  a  charitable  exercise 
The  virtue  will  excuse  you  for  the  vice. 

[Exewit  on  one  side  the  Duchess  and  Ser- 
vants, on  the  other  Obleaks. 

SCENE    III.  —  A  Grove  near  the  City. 

Enter t  on  one  side^  Amiens  with  his  sword  drawn, 
on  the  othcTf  Montague  and  VERAHOinu 

Mont.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ver,  For  the  love  of  Heaven  " 

Anil.  Thou  hast  advantage  of  me ;  cast  away 
That  buckler." 

\font.  So  he  is,  sir  ;  for  he  lives 
With  one  that  ia  undone." — Avoid  us,  boy. 

Ver.  I'll  first  avoid  my  safety.  — 
Your  rapier  shall  be  button'd  ^*  with  my  head, 
Before  it  touch  my  master. 

Ami,  Montague  ! 

Mont.  Sir? 

Ami.  You  know  my  sister? 

Mont,  Yes,  sir. 

Ami.  For  a  whore. 

Enter  Duchess. 

Mont.  You  lie !  and  shall  lie  lower,  if  you  dare 
Abuse  her  honour. 

Duch.  I  am  honest. 

Ami,  Honest ! 

Duch.  Upon  my  faith,  I  am. 

Ami.  What  did,  then,  persuade  thee  to  con- 
demn thyself? 

Duch,  Your  safety. 

Ami,  I  had  rather  be  expos'd 
To  danger  than  dishonour :  thou'st  betray'd 
The  reputation  of  my  family 
More  basely  by  the  falseness  of  that  word. 
Than  if  thou  hadst  deliver' d  me  asleep 
Into  the  hands  of  a  base  enemy.^* 
Relief  will  never  make  thee  sensible 

>  a-<Ii/intr]    So    MS.  —  Both    the    folios    (uonaensically) 
"now  dyintc  "  and  m  the  modern  editors. 
j      *  To  make  a  brff^ar  of  him  that  teap]  i.  e.  by  forfeiting  my 
I  life  and  estate  to  the  kine,  give  .Montague  an  opportunity  of 
I  begging  it  from  him."    Sbwaro. 

10  he  vUt  be  in  want]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folios  "he  will 
leant ;  "  and  ho  the  mouem  rditora. 

11  Heaven]  So  MS.  and  the  second  folio.    The  first  folio 
"  God ;  "  and  m  Wcbcr. 

I      H  That  buckler]  So  MS.— Both  the  folloe  "  This  kueUer ; »» 

and  so  tiie  modem  editor*.    The  "buckler"  means  Vera- 

mour,  who  has  thrown  himself  before  Montague. 

13  So  he  w,  *ir ;  for  he  lives 

With  one  that  is  undone]    Weber  rightly  ezplaina  lh« 

,  quibble  here,  —  "  So  he  is  (cant  away),  for  he  lives  with  me 

who  am  undone." 

:      14  buttoned]  "  Alluding  to  the  button  on  a  foil."  Ed,  1778. 

IS  the  hands  of  a  bane  enemu]  So  MS.  —The  first  folio  has 

"(Ae  handj  of  bate  fnfmir,"and  the  second  folio  changes 

"  enemie  "  to  "  enemies."    Seward  printed  "  the  hends  ef 

basest  enemies;"  the  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber,  "(M 

•  hand  efa,  base  auMy." 
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Of  thy  disgraces :  let  thy  wants  compel  thee 
to  it.  [Exit. 

Duch.  Oh,  I  am  a  miserable  woman  ! 

Manl.  Why,  madam,  are  you  utterly  without 
Means  to  relieve  you  ? 

Duch.  I  have  nothing,  sir, 
Unless  by  changing  of  these  clothes  for  worse, 
And  then  at  last  the  worst  for  nakedness. 

MotU,  Stand  off,  boy.  —  Nakedness  would  be 
a  change 
To  please  us,  madam,  to  delight  us  both. 

Duch.  What  nakedness,  sir  ? 

MotU.  ^Vhy,  the  nakedness 
Of  body,  madam  ;  we  were  lovers  once. 

Duch.  Never  dishonest  lovers. 

Moid.  Honesty 
Has  no  allowance  now  to  give  ourselves. i 

Duch.  Nor  you  allowance  against  honesty. 

Mont.  I'll  send  my  boy  hence  :  opportunity 
Shall  be  our  servant.     Come,  and  meet  mc  first 
With  kisses  like  a  stranger  at  the  door, 
And  then  invite  mc  nearer,  to  receive 
A  more  familiar  inward  welcome ;  where, 
Instead  of  tapers  made  of  virgin-wax," 
Th*  increasing  flames  of  our  desires  shall  light 
Us  to  a  banquet ;  and  before  the  taste 
Be  dull  with  satisfaction,  I'll  prepare 
A  nourishment  compos' d  of  every  thing 
That  bears  a  natural  friendship  to  the  blood, 
And  that  shall  set  another  edge  upon't ; 
Or  else,  between  the  courses  of  the  feast. 
We'll  dally  out  an  exercise  of  time. 
That  ever,  as  one  appetite  expires, 
Another  may  succeed  it. 

Duch.  Oh,  my  lord. 
How  has  your  nature  lost  her  worthiness  ? 
When  our  affections  had  their  liberty. 
Our  kisses  met  as  temperately  as 
The  hands  of  sisters  or  of  brothers,  yet ' 
Our  bloods  were  then  as  moving ;  then  you  were 
So  noble,  that  I  durst  have  trusted  your 
Embraces  in  an  opportunity 
Silent  enough  to  serve  a  ravisher. 
And  yet  come  from  you  undishonour'd.     How 
You  think  me  alter' d,  that  you  promise  your 
Attempt  success,  I  know  not ;  but  were  all 
The  sweet  temptations  that  deceive  us  set 
On  this  side,  and  on  that  side  all  the  wants,^ 
These  neither  should  persuade  me,  nor  they  * 
force. 

Mont.  Then  misery  may  waste  your  body. 

Duch.  Yes; 
But  lust  shall  never. 

Mont.  1  have  found  you  stiU 
As  uncorrupted  as  I  left  you  first. 
Continue  so,  and  I  will  servo  you  with 
As  much  devotion  as  my  word,  my  hand, 


1  give  ourgehe^f]  Heath  (MS.  JVote«)  would  read  "  gyye 
»uneh>es,"  —  fetter  or  retttrain  our  inclinations. 

s  vtrgin-wat]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  fulioe  "  virgins  looz;" 
and  so  Weber ! 

*  yetj  So  MS. ;  and  so  Weber  from  Mason*:;  conjecture. 
Both  the  folin«  have  "  that ; »'  and  so  the  Edlton*  of  1778. 
Seward  printed  "  tho\'» 

4  vanu]  8o  MS.  Both  the  folios  have  "  waiten."  Sew- 
ard printed  "  tonures ; "  and  so  his  sncces^mrK.  I  may  add 
-^■l  Heath  (MS.  J^oUs)  had  conjectured  the  right  reading. 

•  tA«y1  So  MS.  —The  first  folio  has  "  the  ;  "  Uie  second 
ttie«e,^'  which  Weber  cave.    Seward  and  the  Editors 


"fliwie, 


of  1778  piloted  **  those.' 


Or  purse  can  shew  you ;  and,  to  justify 
That  promise,  here  Is  half  the  wealth  I  have : 

[Give9  mo 
Take  it ;  you  owe  me  nothing,  till  you  fall 
From  virtue ;  which  the  better  to  protect* 
I  have  bethought  me  of  a  present  means.  — 
Give  me  the  letter  [to  Veilamou&].  —  This  oom- 

mends  my  boy 
Into  the  service  of  a  lady,  whose 
Free  goodness  you  have  been  acquainted  with* 
Lamira. 

Duch.  Sir,  I  know  her. 

Mont.  Then  believe 
Her  entertainment  will  be  noble  to  you : 
My  boy  shall  bring  you  thither,  and  relate 
Your  manner  of  misfortune,  if  your  own 
Report  needs  any  witness.     So,  I  kiss 
Your  hand,  good  lady. 

Duch.  Sir,  I  know  not  how 
To  promise ;  but  I  cannot  be  imthankfiil. 

Mont.  All  that  you  can  implore  in  thankfulness 

Be  yours,  to  make  you  the  more  prosperous  !  — 

Farewell,  my  boy.  —  I  am  not  yet  oppress'd. 

Having  the  power  to  help  one  that's  distress'd. 

[Exeunt  on  one  aide  the  DucHBSS  and  Ts- 

BAMOUB,  on  the  other  Montaoub. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— ^  Street, 
Enter  Lonoueville  and  DtmoD. 

Long.  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  swords  are  oat 
of  use, 
And  words  are  out  of  credit. 

Dubois.  We  must  serve. 

Long.   The  means  to  get  a  service  will  first 
spend 
Our  purses  5  and  except  we  can  allow 
Ourselves  an  entertainment,  service  tvtII 
Neglect  us  :  now  'tis  grown  into  a  doubt 
Whether  the  master  or  the  servant  gives 
The  countenance. 

Dubois.  Then  fall  in  with  mistresses. 

Long.  They  keep  more  servants  *  now,  indeed, 
than  men ; 
But  yet  the  age  is  grown  so  populous 
Of  those  attendants,  that  the  women  are 
Grown  full  too. 

Dubois.  What  shall  we  propound  ourselves  ? 

Long.  I'll  think  on't. 

Dubois.  Do.  Old  occupations  have 
Too  many  sctters-up  to  prosper  ;  some 
Uncommon  trade  would  thrive  now. 

Long.  We'll  e'en 
Make  up  some  half  a  dozen  proper  men, 
And  set  up  a  male  stews  ;  we  should  get  more 
Than  all  your  female  sinners. 

Dubois.  If  the  house 
Be  seated,  as  it  should  be,  privately. 


•  servants]  See  note,  p.  163. 
T  tVe'U  e'en 

Make  vp  some  kaifa  doten  proper  mm, 
Jlnd  set  up  a  male  »tnos ;  we  should  get  more 
Than  all  your  female  sinners]  80  MS.  (in  which  the  pKM- 
ent  speech  and  the  folkiwinit  siftceches  as  far  as  **  Stay, 
JOubois,"  h,c.  are  drawn  through  with  a  pea  by  tbo  I' 
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Long,  Ay  ;  but  that  would  make  a  multitude 
of  witches. 

Dubois,  Witches !  how,  prithee  ? 

Long.    Thus:    the    bawds    would    all    turn 
witches  to  revenge 
Themselves  upon  ua  ;  and  the  women  that 
Come  to  us,  for  disguises  must  wear  beards ; 
And  that's,  they  say,  a  token  of  a  witch. 

Dubois.  What  shall  we,  then,  do  ? 

Long.  Wc  must  study  on't 
With  more  consideration.    Stay,  Dubois; 
Are  not  the  lord  of  Orleans  and  the  lord 
Of  Amiens  enemies  r 

Dubois.  Yes  ;  what  of  that  ? 

Long.  Methinks  the  factions  of  two  such  great 
men 
Should  give  a  promise  of  advancement  now 
To  us  that  want  it. 

Dubois.  Let  the  plot  be  thine, 
And  in  the  onterprizc  I'll  second  thee. 

Lotig.  I  have  it :  wo  will  first  set  down  our- 
selves 
The  method  of  a  quarrel,  and  make  choice 
Of  some  frequented  tavern,  or  such  a  place 
Of  common  notice,  to  perform  it  in, 
By  way  of  undertaking  to  maintain 
The  several  honours  of  those  enemies  ; 
Thou  for  the  lord  of  Orleans,  I  for  Amiens. 

Dubois.  1  like  the  project ;  and  I  think  'twill 
take 
The  better,  since  their  difference  first  did  rise 
From  his  occasion  whom  we  follow'd  once. 

Long.  We  cannot  hope  less,  after  the  report, 
Than  entertainment  or  gratuity  ; 
Yet  those  are  ends  I  do  not  aim  at  most : 
Great  spirits  that  are  needy,  and  will  thrive, 
Must  labour  whiles  such  troubles  are  alive. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.  —  A  Room  in  a  Tavern. 

Enter  Laverdine  and  L.\-Poop. 

La- P.  Hunger  is  .sharper  than  the  sword  :  I 
have  fed  this'  three  days  upon  leaf- tobacco,  for 
want  of  other  victuals. 

Lav.  You  have  lived  the  honestcr,  captain. 
But  be  not  so  dejected ;  but  hold  up  thy  head, 
and  meat  will  sooner  fall  i'  thy  mouth. 

La- P.  I  care  not  so  much  for  meat,  so  I  had 
but  good  liquor,  for  which  my  guts  croak  hke  so 
i     many  frogs  for  rain. 

Lav.  It  seems  you  are  troubled  with  the  %\*ind- 
choUc :  if  you  bc,^  captain,  swallow  a  bullet ; 
'tis  present  remedy,  I'll  assure  you. 

La-P.  A  buUct !  why,  man,  my  paunch  ♦  is 

though  •till  lexible.)    This  offenMive  puMge  stands  muti- 
lated in  both  the  folios  thiM,— 

**  Wet* I  e*en  make  vp  some  kaJfa  dotem  proper  men^ 
And  should  not  vr  get  mare 
Then,  all  your  female  ainnera  ?  " 
and  so  the  modem  editor*. 

1  Hunger]  So  MS. ;  and  so  Weber  from  the  conjecture  of 
Mason  (who  had  been  anticipatrd  by  Heath,  MS.  Abees). 
Both  the  fdilos  '*  Slaitder ;  "  and  so  the  «iiber  modem  editors. 

s  this]  The  modem  editors  chiKine  to  print  *'  these.** 

9  if  you  he]  8o  Ms^.  — Omitted  in  both  iblioe;  and  by  the 
mndem  editm:  see  nevt  note. 

«  A  buUet! 
folio  reads, 
The  second 


iin»ra:  see  nevi  note. 

et  /  «Jbr,  SUM,  my  paunch,**  &c.]  So  MS.  The  first 
•,  **AlmUet:  if  you  be  (;apUin,  mn  paneh,**  Ax. 
1  folio  bai,  •«  A  bulUt  1  I'll  tell  you  Sir,  siy  yoiic*,*' 


I  nothing  but  a  pile  of  bullets :  when  I  was  in  any 
I  service,  I  stood  between  my  general  and  the 
I  shot,  like  a  mud  wall ;  I  am  all  lead ;  from  the 
!  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  not  a 
I  sound  bone  about  me. 

Lmv.  It  seems  you  have  been  in  terrible  hot 
\  service,  captain. 

La-P.  It  has  ever  been  the  fault*  of  the  Low- 
Country  wars  to  spoil  many  a  man ;  I  ha'  not 
been  the  first,  nor  shall  not  be  the  last  But,  I'll 
tell  you.  sir,  (hunger  has  brought  it  into  mind)  : 
I  scrv'd  once  at  the  siege  of  Brest,  ('tis  memo- 
rable to  this  day,)  where  we  were  in  great  distress 
for  victuals  ;  whole  troops  fainted  more  for  want 
of  food  than  for  blood,  and  died  ;  yet  we  were 
resolved  to  stand  it  out.  1  myself  was  but  then 
gentleman  of  a  companv,  and  had  as  much  need 
as  any  man  :  and  indeed  I  had  perished,  had  not 
a  miraculous  providence  preserved  me. 

Lav.  A&  how,  good  captain  r 

La-P.  Marry,  sir,  e'en  as  I  was  fainting  and 
falling  down  for  wunt  of  sustenance,  the  enemy 
made  a  shot  at  me,  and  struck  me  full  i'  the 
paunch  with  a  penny-loaf. 

Lav.  Instead  of  a  bullet  ? 

La-P.  Instead  of  a  bullet. 

Lar.  That  was  miraculous  indeed:  and  that 
loaf  sustained  you  ? 

La-P,  Nourished  me,  or  I  had  famished  with 
the  rest. 

Lav.  You  have  done  worthy  acts,  being  a  sol- 
dier. And  now  you  shall  give  mo  leave  to  re- 
quite your  tale,  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
most  notorious  deeds  that  I  have  done,  being  a 
courtier :  I  protest,  captain,  I  will  lie  no  more 
than  you  have  done. 

La-  P.  I  can  endure  no  lies. 

Jmv.  I  know  you  cannot,  captain,  therefore  I'll 
only  tell  you  of  strange  things.  I  did  once  a 
deed  of  charity,  for  itself;  I  assisted  a  poor 
widow  in  a  suit,  and  obtained  it ;  yet,  I  protest* 
I  took  not  a  penny  for  my  labour. 

La-P.  This  is*  no  such  strange  thing. 

Lar.  By  Mars,  captain,  but  it  is,  and  a  very 
strange  thing  too,  in  a  courtier ;  it  may  take  the 
upper- hand  of  your  penny  loaf  for  a  miracle.  I 
could  ha'  told  you  how  many  ladies  have  lan- 
guished for'  my  love,  and  how  I  was  once  soli- 
cited by  the  mother,  the  daughter,  and  grand- 
mother ;  out  of  the  least  of  which  I  might  have 
digged  myself  a  fortune ;  they  were  all  great 
ladies,  for  two  of  them  were  so  big  I  could  hardly 
embrace  them ;  but  I  was  sluggish  in  my  rising 
courrics,  and  therefore  let  them  pass.  What 
means  I  had  is  spent  upon  such  as  had  the  wit 
to  cheat  me;  that  wealth  being  gone,  I  have 
only  bought  experience  with  ir,  'with  a  strong 
hope  to  cheat  others.  —  But  see,  here  comes  the 
much-declined    Montague,  who   had  all  his  ^ 

&.€.  i  and  no  the  modem  cditon.  In  the  reading  of  the  fint 
folio,  the  wordu  "  if  you  be,  Captain  **  belong  (as  the  MS. 
ha.4  rthowii)  to  the  precedini;  Hpeerh.  The  reading  of  the 
second  folio  nmU  on  no  authority,  being  evidently  a  coajec- 
tural  emendation  of  the  editor  to  give  some  meaning  to  the 
pastiage. 

ifaaU]  So  MS.— Both  the  folios  "fkte;"  and  so  the 
modem  editors. 

•  ThUu]tfi}.  MS.  —  Both  tho  folios  "  Tis ;  **  and  so  the 
modem  editor". 

7  his]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folios**  the;**  and  so  tlie  mod- 
era  editors. 
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manor-houses,  which  were  the  body  of  his  es- 
tate, overthrown  by  a  great  wind. 

EfUer  Montague  a/ul  Malltcorn. 

La- P.  How!  by  a  great  wind?  was  ho  not 
overthrown  by  law  ? 

Lav.  Yes,  marry,  was  ho ;  but  there  was  ter- 
rible puffing  and  blowing  before  he  was  over- 
thrown, if  you  observed  ;  and  believe  it,  captain, 
there's  no  wind  so  dangerous  to  a '  building  as  a 
lawyer's  breath. 

La-P,  What's  he  with  him  ? 

Lav.  An  eminent  citizen,  Monsieur  Mallicorn  : 
Let's  stand  aside,  and  listen  their  designs.' 

[They  retire. 

Mai.  Sir,  profit  is  the  crown  of  labour ;  it  is 
the  life,  the  soul  of  the  industrious  merchant  : 
in  it  he  makes  his  Paradise,  and  for  it  neglects 
wife,  children,  friends,  parents,  nay,  all  the 
world,  and  delivers  up  himself  to  the  violence 
of  storms,  and  to  be  tossed  into  unknown  airs. 
As  there  is  no  faculty  so  perilous,  so  there  is  ^ 
none  so  worthy- profitable.* 

Mont.  Sir,  I  am  very  well  possessed  of  it ;  * 
and  what  of  my  poor  fortunes  remains,  I  would 
gladly  hazard  upon  the  sea ;  it  cannot  deal  worse 
with  me  than  the  land,  though  it  sink  or  throw 
it  into  '^  the  hands  of  pirates.  I  have  yet  live 
hundred  pounds  left,  and  your  honest  and  wor- 
thy acquaintance  may  make  me  a  young  mer- 
chant :  the  one  moiety  of  what  1  have  1  would 
gladly  adventure. 

Mai.  How !  adventure  ?  you  shall  hazard 
nothing  ;  you  shall  only  join  with  me  in  certain 
commodities  that  arc  sale  arrived  unto  the  key : 
you  shall  neither  be  in  doubt  of  danger  nor 
damage ;  but  so  much  money  disbursed,  so  much 
rcceivod.'  Sir,  I  would  have  you  conceive  I 
pursue  it  not  for  any  good  your  money  will  do 
me,  but  merely  out  of  mine  own  freeness  and 
courtesy  to  pleasure  you, 

Mont.  I  can  l)elieve  no  less ;  and  you  exprois 
a  noble  natiin.-,  seeking  to  build  up  a  man  so 
ruined  as  myself. 

Lav.  Captain,  hero  is  subject  for  us  to  work 
upon,  if  we  have  wit.  You  hear  that  there  is 
money  yet  left,  and  it  is  going  to  be  laid  out  in 
rattles,  bells,  hobby-horses,  brown  paper,  or 
some  such-like  sale  commodities :  ^  now  it  would 

1  to  a]  MS.  hM  "  to  mine  a.'- 

s  deififpis]  S()  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  **  design  ;  "  and  ro 
the  niudeni  editors. 

•  there  u]  So  MS. —  Both  the  folios  "  there'!* :  "  but  see 
what  precedeH. 

«  tporthy-prtifitable]  Seward  printed,  "  vcorthy  a.s  the  profit- 
aUe  " .'  'i'he  Editoni  of  1778  rightly  explain  the  |>a:ii»age, 
—  '*  Ait  there  is  no  profession  incun«  so  much  danger  aii  tlie 
merchant,  m>  there  Ls  none  i$o  reputably  hicrative." 

ft  potstsstd  ofit\  '*  L.  e.  acquainted  with  or  informed  of  it." 
Rxxo. 

•  iiUo]  tro  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  in  ;  "  and  w  the  mod- 
em editors. 

1  received]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  receive  j  "  and  so 
the  modern  editors. 

•  laid  out  in  rattle.t,  bcILt^  hobby-horsesy  broton  paper^  or 
some  such-lik(  eale.  commoditie.i]  "The  iisureiy  of  the  lime, 
hi  order  to  defraud  tliose  who  wanted  to  borrow  money, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  lawD  against  utiiiry, 
undertiHik  to  fiirni-<h  them  with  such  anicles  as  are  men- 
tioned by  Laverdine,  which  they  were  forced  to  convert 
into  money  with  infinite  los-s.  Many  old  writers  introduce 
alluBions  to  this  system  of  cheating.  The  following  in- 
■Unce  is  quoted  by  Reed  from  Wilson's  Discourse  npon 
Unrg  t— *  1  have  ueed  of  money,  and  deale  with  a  broker; 


do  better  in  our  purses,  or  •  upon  our  backs  in 
good  gold-lace  and  scarlet ;  and  then  we  might 
pursue  our  projects  and  our  devices  towards  my 
lady  I^mira.**^  Go  to  ;  there's  a  conceit  newly 
landed  :  hark  ;  I  stand  in  good  reputation  with 
him,  and  therefore  may  the  better  cheat  him : 
captain,  take  a  few  instructions  irom  me. 

MotU.  What  moneys  I  have  is  at  your  dispos- 
ing ;  and  upon  twelve  I  will  meet  you  at  the 
palace  with  it. 

Mai.  I  will  there  expect  you ;  and  so  I  take 
my  leave.  [ExU. 

Lav.  You  apprehend  me  ? 

La-P.  Why,  do  you  think  I  am  a  dunce  ? 

Lav.  Not  a  dunce,  captain;  but  you  might 
give  me  leave  to  misdoubt  that  pregnancy  "  in  a 
soldier,  which  is  proper  and  hereditary  to  a 
courtier :  but  prosecute  it ;  1  will  both  second 
and  give  credit  to  it.  [Comes  forward  voith  La- 
Poop.]  —  (iood  monsieur  Montague,  I  would 
your  whole  revenues  lay  within  the  circuit  of 
mine  arms,  that  I  might  as  easily  bestow  or  re- 
store it  unto  you  as  my  courtesy  ! 

La-P.  My  zealous  wishes,  sir,  do  accompany 
his  for  your  good  fortunes. 

Lav.  Believe  it,  sir,  our  affection  towards  you 
is  a  stron;^  bond  '*  of  friendship. 

MaiU.  To  which  I  shall  most  willingly  seal : 
but,  believe  me,  gentlemen,  in  a  broken  estate 
the  bond  of  friendship  oft  is  forfeited ;  but  that 
it  is  your  free  and  ingenuous  natures  '^  to  renew  it. 

Lac.  Sir,  I  will  amply  extend  myself  to  your 
use,  and  am  very  zealously  afflicted,  as  not  one 
of  your  least  friends,  for  your  crooked  fate : 
but  let  it  not  seize  you  with  any  dejection  ;  you 
have,  as  I  hear,  a  sufficient  competency  left, 
which,  well  disposed,  may  erect  you  as  high  in 
the  world's  account  as  ever. 

Mitni.  I  cannot  live  to  hope  it,  much  less  enjoy 
it :  nor  is  it  any  part  of  my  endeavour ;  my  study 
is,  to  render  every  man  his  own,  and  to  contain 
myself  within  the  limits  of  a  gentleman. 

J^v.  1  have  the  grant  of  an  office  given  me 
by  some  noble  favourites  of  mine  in  court ;  there 
stands  but  a  small  matter  between  me  and  it :  if 


hee  aunswereth  nu  that  hee  cannot  heipe  me  with  money, 
but  yf  I  li-t  to  have  wares.  1  Mhall  npeeUe.  Well  I  my  ne- 
te>nitic  i-!  crcat ;  he  brinpetli  inee  bloirinc-paper,  pak-lhri'ed, 
fuHtiau!*,  chniiiblet.«,  hawks  bolls  and  hoodoo,  or  I  wute  not 
what :  I  derire  iiyni  to  make  i<ale  tiir  mine  advantage,  ask- 
yiigwhat  he  ihinkcth  will  he  uiy  Iosm  ;  he  aunswereth^nuC 
past  twelve  {luuiKle  in  tlic  Iniiulred.  When  I  come  to 
receive,  I  <lo  fimle  that  1  lusr  mere  than  twentj-c  in  liie 
hundred.' "  Weber,  .'^cc  t^hakespeare'n  Measure  /or 
Measure^  act  iv  sr.  3,  and  tlif  notes  i»f  the  coiiinieiilattirs. 
—  A  frii'iiU  wiuild  ren<l  '•  stnlo  commuditte* ;  "  but  the  read- 
ing in  the  text  is  that  of  the  .MS.  as  well  a«  of  both  the  tinlioe. 

u  or\  So  MS. —  Omitted  in  bith  the  folios}  and  by  LIm* 
modern  editors. 

i'»  Is.umra]  So  MS.  — Roth  the  folios  "  Annabelh ; »»  and 
fo  the  modern  editor::.  I  cnn  acct'iuit  for  the  latter  reading 
only  by  !!iiip|H>siii};  that  it  was  the  name  which  in  the  ori|ri- 
nal  drauHhf  of  the  play  the  authors  had  given  to  the  lady 
wliom  they  afterward'^  termed  Lamira,  and  that  in  the 
transcript  used  for  the  first  folio  it  had  been  left  by  an  over- 
sight unaltered. 

11  pregnancy]  "  i.  e.  readiness  of  wit.'*  WrBKa.  **  Prtg^ 
nancy  of  irit^  Dives  ingenii  vena.''    Coles'*  DieL 

12  bond]  Both  the  folios  and  MS.  have  "  band  "  (—  the 
words  were  formerly  synonyitiouj  — ),  but  in  the  next  speech 
they  read  "  bond  of  frtrHd.^hip  ;  "  and  the  alleraticm  uad« 
here  by  tlie  modern  editors  \i  necessary  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistent y. 

IS  natures]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folios 
the  modem  editorib 
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your  abUity  be  such  to  lay  down  the  present 
sum,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  before  any  other 
man,  it  shall  ho  confirmed  yours. 

Mont*  I  have  heard  you  often  speak  of  such  a 
thing.  If  it  be  assured  to  you,  I  will  gladly  deal 
in  it :  that  portion  I  have  I  would  not  hazard 
upon  an  unknown  course,^  for  I  see  the  most 
certainest  is  incertain.' 

La-P.  Having  money,  sir,  you  could  not  light 
upon  men  Uiat  could  give  better  direction. 
There  is  at  this  time  a  friend  of  mine  upon  the 
seas,  —  to  be  plain  with  you,  he  is  a  pirate,  — 
that  hath  wrote  to  me  to  work  his  freedom ;  and 
by  this  gentleman's  means,  whose  acquaintance 
is  not  small  at  court,  we  have  the  word  of  a 
worthy  man  for  it :  only  there  is  some  money 
to  be  suddenly  disbursed ;  and  if  your  happiness 
be  such  to  make  it  up,  you  shall  receive  treble 
gain  by  it,  and  good  assurance  for  it. 

Mont.  Gentlemen,  out  of  the  weakness  of  my 
estate  you  seem  to  have  some  knowledge  of  my 
breast,  that  would,  if  it  were  possible,  advance 
my  declined  fortunes,  to  satisfy  all  men  of  whom 
I  have  had  credit ;  and  I  know  no  way  better 
than  these  which  you  propose :  I  have  some 
money  ready  under  my  command ;  some  part  of 
it  is  already  promised,  but  the  remainder  is  yours 
to  such  uses  as  are  propounded. 

Imc.  Appoint  some  certain  place  of  meeting ; 
for  these  affairs  require  expedition. 

Mont.  I  will  make  it  my  present  business.  At 
twelve  1  am  to  meet  Mallicom,  the  merchant,  at 
the  palace,  —  you  know  him,  sir,  —  about  some 
negotiation  of  the  same  nature  ;  there  I  will  be 
ready  to  tender  you  that  money  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  we  shall  conclude  of. 

Lav.  The  care  of  it  be  yours,  so  much  as  the 
affair  concerns  you. 

Mont.  Your  caution  is  effectual ;  and  till  then 
I  take  my  leave. 

Lav.  •Good  Master  Montague  ! 

[Exit  M0!fTAOUB. 

[  Voices  within.]  Down  with  tneir  weapons ! 

Enter  IjOnouevillb  and  Dfbois,  with  their  twords 
drawn  ;  Servants  and  Others  between  them. 

First  Serv.  Nay,  gentlemen,  what  mean  you  ? 
pray,  be  quiet ;  have  some  respect  unto  the  house. 

Lonff.  A  treacherous  slave  ! 

Dubois.  Thou  dost  revile  thyself,  base  Longuc- 
ville! 

Lonff.  I  say  thou  art  a  villain,  and  a  corrupt 
one,  that  hast  some  seven  years  fed  on  thy  mas- 
ters  trencher,  yet  never  bredst  good  blood 
towards  him ;  for,  if  thou  hadst,  thou'dst  have 
a  sounder  heart.^ 

Dubois.  So,  sir !  you  can  use  your  tongue 
something  nimbler  than  your  sword. 

Lonff.  Would  you  could  use  your  tongue  weU 


1  «2Mii  cm  itidbu>ipi»  eowae]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  foUop 
"  upon  one  course  t "  and  so  tne  modern  editora. 

a  the  moH  eeriaine.^  u  lUceriMu]  So  the  tint  folio.—  MS. 
han  "  the  wiott  eertaineH  is  incertainfye."  The  second  folio 
read*  "  the  mart  certain  is  incertain ; "  and  so  the  modem 
editrir*,—  printing  *»  uneertain," 

*  for  if  tMou  haiUtf  thou*dst  kare  a  sounder  heart]  So  MS. 
agd  the  fieciind  folio ;  and  m  Seward  and  the  EdibMNi  of  1778. 
The  first  folio  ha*  **for  if^  thou  hadH  hatr  a  sounder  hmrt," 
Weber  ch<«»  lo  print,  '^for  if  thou  hadst,  thou  badal  • 


of  your  master's  frif  nd  !  *  you  might  hare  better 
employment  for  your  sword. 

Dubois.  I  say  again,  and  I  will  speak  it  loud 
and  often,  that  Orleans  is  a  noble  gentleman,  with 
whom  Amiens  is  too  light  to  poise  the  scale. 

Long.  He  is  the  weaker  for  taking  of  a  praise 
out  of  thy  mouth. 

Dubois.  This  hand  shall  seal  his  merit  at  thy 
heart.  9 

Lav.  Part  them,  my  masters,  part  them ! 

First  Serv.  Part  them,  sir !  why  do  not  you  • 
part  them  ?  you  stand  by  with  your  sword  in 
your  hand,  and  cry  part  *em  ! 

Lav.  Why,  you  must  know,  my  friend,  my 
clothes  are  better  than  yours ;  and  in  a  good  suit 
I  do  never  use  to  part  any  body. 

La-P.  And  it  is  discretion. 

Lav.  Ay,  marry,  is  it,  captain. 

Long.  Dubois, 
Though  this  place  privilege  thee,  know,  where 

next  we  meet. 
The  blood,  which  at  thy  heart  flows,  drops  at 
thy  feet !  [ExU. 

Dubois.  I  would  not  spend  it  better 
Than  in  this  quarrel  and  on  such  a  hazard. 

Enter  Amiens  in  haste,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Ami.  What  uproar's  this  ?  must  my  name  hero 
be  question'd 
In  tavern-brawls,  and  by  affected  ruffians  ? 

Lav.  Not  we  indeed,  sir. 

Dubois.  Fear  cannot  make  me  shrink  out  of 
your  fury. 
Though  you  were  greater  than  your  name  doth 

make  you ; 
I  am  one,  and  the  opposer  :  if  your  swoln  rage 
Have  aught  in  malice  to  enforce,  express  it. 

Ami.  I  seek  thee  not ;  nor  shalt  thou  ever  gain 
That  credit  which  a  blow  from  me  would  give 

thee. 
By  my  blood,*  I  more  detest  that  fellow 
Which  took  my  part  than  thee,  that  he  durst  offer 
To  take  my  honour  in  his  feeble  arms. 
And  spend  it  in  a  drinking-room.    Which  way 
went  he  ? 

Lav.  That  way,  sir.  —  I  would  you  would  af- 
ter !  for  I  do  fear  we  shall  have  some  more  scuf- 
fling. [Aside. 

Ami.  I'll  follow  him ;  and,  if  my  speed  over- 
take him, 
I  shall  ill  thank  him  for  his  forwardness.  [Exit. 

Lav.  I  am  glad  he's  gone ;  for  I  do  not  love 
to  see  a  sword  drawn  in  the  hand  of  a  man  that 
looks  so  furious  ;  there's  no  jesting  with  edge- 
tools  :  how  say  you,  captain  ? 

La-P.  I  say,  'tis  better  jesting  than  to  be  in 
earnest  with  them. 

Enier  Oblsams. 
OrL  How  now  I 
What's  the  difference?    They  say  there  have 
been  swords  drawn, 

4  master^f  friend]  So  MS.  ~  Both  the  folios  «  maater, 
friend ; "  and  00  the  modem  editors. 

*  not  you]  80  MS.  — Both  the  &AU»  **  you  net  i  **  and  m 
the  modem  editurs. 

•  blood]  So  MS.  — Omitted  In  both  the  folios  (which 
mark  the  omi«nou  by  a  brsak).  The  Editon  of  1778  and 
Weber  supplied  •*aoul." 
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And  in  my  quarrel :  let  me  know  that  man,         ■ 

Whose  love  is  so  sincere  to  spend  his  blood 

For  my  anke  ;  I  wift  bounteously  requite  him.     , 

Lav.  We  were  all  of  your  side ;  but  there  he 
ftands  hc^an '  it. 

Orl.  What's  thy  name  :  ' 

Dubois.  Dubois. 

Orl,  Give  me  thy  hand  : 
Thou  hast  r^^iv'd  no  hurt  r 

Dubois.  Not  any ;  nor,  were  this  body 
Stuck  full  of  wounds,  I  should  not  count  them 

hurts,  I 

Being  taken  in  so  honouniljlc  a  cause 
As  the  defence  of  my  most  worthy  lord.  i 

Orl.  The  dedicaiion  of  thy  love  to  me  ■ 

Requires  my  uinplc  bounty  :  thou  art  mine ; 
For  I  do  find  thee  made  unto  my  purposes.  — 
Monsieur  Laverdine,  pardon  my  neglect ; 
I  not  observed  you  :  and  how  runs  rumour  ? 

Lav.  Why,  it  runs,  my  lord,  like  a  footman 
without  a  cloak,  to  shew  that  what  once  is  ru- 
moured cannot  be  hid.' 

Orl.  And  what  say  the  rabble  ?  am  not  I  the 
subject  of  their  talk  r 

Lav.  Troth,  my  lord,  the  common  mouth 
•peaks  foul  words. 

Orl.  Of  me,  for  turning  away  my  wife,  do 
they  not  \ 

Lav.  Faith,  the  men  do  a  little  murmur  at  it, 
and  say,  'tis  an  ill  precedent  in  so  great  a  man ; 
marry,  the  women,  they  rail  outright. 

Orl.  Out  upon  them,  ram]}allions  !     I'll  keep  i 
myself  safe  enough  out  of  their  lingers.     But 
what  say  my  pretty  jolly  composed  gallants,  that 
censure  every  thing  more  desperate  '  than  it  is 
dangerous  r  what  say  they  r 

Lav.  Marry,  they  are  laying  wagers  what 
death  you  shall  die  :  one  offers  to  lay  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  yet  he  had  but  a  groat  about 
him,  and  that  was  in  tw^  twopences  too,  to  any 
man  that  would  make  it  up  a  shilling,  that  you 
were  killed  with  a  pistol  charged  with  white 
powder ;  *  another  offered  to  pawn  his  soul  for 
five  shillings,  and  yet  nobody  would  take  him, 
that  you  were  stabbed  to  death,  and  should  die 
with  more  wounds  than  Csraar. 

Orl.  And  who  should  be  the  butchers  ^  that 
■hould  do  it  r    Montague  and  his  associates  ? 

Lav.  So  'tis  conjectured. 

La- P.  And,  believe  it,  sweet  prince,  it  is  to  bo 
ibared,  and  therefore  prevented. 

Orl.  By  turning  his  purpose  on  himself, — 
were  not  that  the  way  r 

Lav.  The  most  direct  path  for  your  safety : 
For  where  doth  danger  sit  more  furious 
Than  in  a  desperate  man  ? 


1  htgan]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folioa  * 
modem  editon. 


begun  i "  and  so  the 


I  wAot  onet  i$  rumnrtd  ea$aul  bt  kid]  Bo  MS.  —  Both  the 
§M(m  have  "  what'i  one«  runteur^d  it  eammU  be  hiddt ;  "  and 
■o  the  modem  editon,  —  Seward  omitting  '*  iL" 

•  des^traU]  MS.  has  "  deeperately." 

•  wkue  powda-]  "  White  paieder  wa«  generally  iroacined 
to  occ8«ion  no  eound  when  u»ed  in  diHcharging  a  piNiol. 
Some  of  the  eonapiraton  in  Qiicen  Elizabeth'!  time  con- 
iMaed  that  tbeir  intention  was  to  have  murdered  the  queen 
with  fire-arms  charged  in  this  manner."  JLmrd.  See  Sir 
Tbomaa  Brown's  yulf.  Errors,  B.  ii.  c.  5. 

•  hiiekers]  MB.  has  **  Brutus ; "  but  the  reading  of  the 
—  ^" 1 10  be  prefeimble. 


La-P.   And  being  you  hare  dedin'd'   his 
means,  you  have 
Increas'd  his  malice. 

Lav.  Besides  the  general  report  that  steams  in 
every  man's  breath,  and  stains  you  all  over  with 
infamy,  that  Time,  the  devourer  of  all  things, 
cannot  eat  out. 

La-  P.  Ay,  for  that  former  familiarity  which 
he  had  with  your  lady. 

Lav.  Men  speak  it  as  boldly  as  words  of  com- 
pliment ;  good  morrow,  good  even,  or  God  save  yotij 
sir,  are  not  more  usual :  if  the  very  '  word  euck^ 
old  had  been  written  upon  your  forehead  in 
great  capital  letters,  it  could  not  have  been  di- 
lated with  more  confidence. 

Orl.  He  shall  not  sleep  another  night ;  I  will 
have  his  blood,  though  it  be  required  at  *  my 
hands  again  ! 

Lac.  Your  lordship  may,  and  without  haz- 
arding your  own  person ;  here's  a  gentleman  in 
whose  looks  I  see  a  resolution  to  perform  it. 

Dubois.  Let  his  lordship  i^ve  me  but  his  hon- 
ourable word  for  my  life,'  I'll  kill  him  as  he  walks. 

Lav.  Or  pistol  him  as  he  sits  at  meat 

La-P.  Or  nt  game 

Lav.  Or  as  he  w  drinking 

Dubois.  Any  way. 

Orl.  Won't  thou :  call  what  is  mine  thine 
own !  Thy  reputation  shall  not  be  brought 
in  question  for  it,  mucli  less  thy  life  ;  it  shall  be 
named  a  deed  of  valour  in  thee,  not  murder. 
Farewell.  [£xrt. 

Dubois.  I  need  no  more  encouragement ;  it  ia 
a  work 
I  will  persuade  myself  that  I  was  bom  to. 

Ldv.  And  you  may  persuade  yourself  too  that 
you  shall  be  sav'd  by  it,*"  being  that  it  is  '*  for  his 
honourable  lordship. 

Dubois.  But  you  must  yield  me  means,  how, 
when,  and  where. 

Lav.  That  shall  be  our  tasks  ;  nay,  n\pre,  we 
will  be 
Agents  with  thee  :  this  hour  we  are  to  meet  him 
On  the  receipt  of  certain  moneys,  which 
Indeed  wo  purpose  honestly  to  cheat  him  of. 
And  that's  the  main  cause  I  would  have  him  slain: 
Who  works  with  safety  makes  a  double  gain. 

[ErewU. 

SCENE   III.  —  .4  Street. 

EnUr  LoNGUKViLLE,  \yLiv.ss  folloteing  him. 
Ami.  Stay,  sir  !     I  have  took  some  pains  to 
overtake  you. 
Your  name  is  Longucville  r 


•  declin^dyi.  e.  rauwd  tn  decline.  —  I  may  notice  that  this 
and  the  prereding  H|K*ech  stand  aif  ver»e  (with  the  above 
arrangemeni)  in  Mi^. 

7  vertf]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folioM ;  and  b)'  t^M 
modem  editon*. 

»  at]  Altered  by  Weber  lo  "  oL" 

9  li/e\  .MS.  hag '•  «felye." 

l'>  Jtnd  you  mafi  pentuadt  voumelf  too  that  jnm  »kall  he  tuned 
by  it]  8n  the  second  Tulio,  the  moaning,  of  rour«o,  being  — 
And  beitided  pervnading  yuunielf  that  yuu  were  bitm  lo  do 
thiH  deed,  you  may  aliw  p«>nfuade  yuiirself  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  your  salvation.  The  fir^t  folio  hai»,  **  jfjuf  yoa  huw 
per  tirade  vour  Me{fe  to  that  you  *haU  be  sac^d  by  iL**  Ma. 
readti,  **  jiitd  you  may  persvcade  your  telfe  to  i^^  yvu  tkaU 
merit  by  it.** 

"  betng  that  it  is]  Seward  chose  to  print  "  eeeing  *tU,** 
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Long,  I  have  the  word 
Of  many  honest  men  for't.  -:- 1  crave  your  lord- 
ship's pardon ! 
Your  sudden  apprehension  on  my  stops 
Made  me  to  fVame  an  answer  unwitting, 
And  unworthy  your  respect. 
Ami.  Do  you  know  me  ? 
Long.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Ami,  I  know  not  you  ;  nor  am  I  well  pleased 
to  make 
This  time,  as  the  affair  now  stands,  the  induc- 
tion 
Of  your    acquaintance:   you    are    a    fighting 
fellow.! 
Tjong.  How,  my  lord  ? 
Ami.  I  think  I  too  much  grace  you  ; 
Rather  you  are  a  fellow  dares  not  light. 
But  spit  and  puff  and  make  a  noise,  whilst 
Your  trembling  hand  draws  out  your  sword,  to 

lay  *  it 
Upon  andirons,  stools,  or  tables,  rather 
Than  on  a  man. 

Long.  Your  honour  may  best  speak  this  : 
Yet,  by  ray  life,'  with  little  safety,  if 
I  thought  it  serious. 

-4 mi.  Come,  you  are  a' mere  *  braggart ; 
And  you  have  given  me  cause  to  tell  you  so : 
^Vhat  weakness  have  you  ever  seen  in  me 
To   prompt  yourself  that   I  could  need  your 

help  r 
Or  what  other  reasons  could  induce  you  to  it  ? 
You  never  yet  had  a  meal's  meat  from  my  table, 
Nor,  as  I  remember,  from  my  wardrobe 
Any  cast  suit. 

Lotig,  'Ti9  true ; 
I  never  durst  yet  have  such  a  servile  spirit 
To  be  the  minion  of  a  full-swoln  lord. 
But  always  did  detest  such  slavery  : 
A  meal's  meat,  or  a  cast  suit !     I  would  first  eat 

the  stones. 
And  from  such  rags  the  dunghills  do  ^  afford 
Pick  me  a  garment. 

Ami,  I  have  mistook  the  man :  his  resolute 
spirit 
Proclaims  him  generous  ;  he  has  a  noble  heart. 
As  free  to  utter  good  deeds  as  to  act  them  ; 
For  had  he  not  been  right  and  of  one  piece. 
He  would  have  crumi)led,  curl'd,  and  shrunk  • 

himself 
Out  of  the  shape  of  man  into  a  shadow.  — 

[Aside. 
But,  prithee,  tell  me,  if  no  such  fawning  hope 
Bid  lead  thee  on  to  hazard  life  for  my  sake. 
What  was  it  that  incited  thee  r  tell  mc ;  speak  it 
Without  the  imputation  of  a  sycophant. 
Long,  Your  own  desert ;  ^  and  with  it  was 
join'd 


I  ^^'^  ^'^  '  fig^^S  ftUow]  So  the  M>cond  folio  and  MS. 

I       —  The  fimt  folio  had  an  intorrogaiion-point  after  these  word* ; 
and  Ml  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber 
«  ^y]  MS.  "  ir>-." 

>  fry  my  life]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  follrai  (which 
mark  the  omi«<ion  liy  a  brenk) ;  and  by  the  modem  editors. 

*  mere]  So  MS.  —  The  lirst  folio  *'  morrj'."    Tlie  second 
folio  '*  verie ; "  and  ho  tiic  modern  editor*. 

A  dunghiUt  do]  So  the  nectrnd  folio.    The  firi»t  folio  and 
MH.  read  "  dmigMii*  doen."  VVebor  printed  *'  diinirhill  does." 

•  shrunk]  So  MB.  —  Botli  the  fnlioM  "  Htnick  ;  "  and  so  the 
modern  editon. 

'  Your  own  dtnri^  &c.]  In  several  places  of  this  scene  I 


Th*  unfeigned  friendship  that  I  judg'd  you  ever 
Held  unto  my  former  lord. 

Ami.  The  noble  Montague  ? 

Long.  Yes;  the  noble  and  much  injur' d  Mon- 
tague. 

Ami,  To  such  a  man  as  thou  art,  my  heart 
Shall  be  a  casket ;  I  will  lock  thee  up 
There,  and  esteem  thee  as  a  faithful  friend, 
The  richest  jewel  that  a  man  enjotib  : 
And,  being  thou  didst  follow  once  my  friend. 
And  in  thy  heart  still  dost,  not  with  his  for- 
tunes 
Casting  him  off, 

Thou  shalt  go  hand  in  hand  with  me,  and  share 
As  well  ill  my  ability  as  love  : 
'Tis  not  my  end  ^ 
To  gain  men  for  my  use,  but  a  true  friend. 

{Exeunt, 

SCENE  ly,  — Another  Street, 
Enter  Dubois. 
Dubois.  There's  no  such  thriving  way  to  live 

in  grace. 
As  to  have  no  sense  of  it ;  his  back  nor  belly 
Shall  not  want  warming,  that  can  practise  mis* 

chief :  • 
I  walk  now  with  a  full  purse,  grow  high  and 

wanton. 
Prune  *"  and  bask  "  myself  in  the  bright  shine 
Of  his  good  lordship's  favours;  and  for  what 

virtue  r 
For  fashioning  myself  a  murderer. 
Oh,  noble  Montague,  to  whom  I  owe  my  heart, 
With  all  my  best  thoughts,  though  my  tongue 

have  promis'd 
To  exceed  the  malice  of  thy  destiny. 
Never  in  time  of  all  my  service  knew  I 
Such  a  sin  tempt  thy  bounty  !  those  that  did 

feed 
Upon  thy  charge,  had  merit  or  else  need. 

Enter  Lavkrdine  and  La-Poop,  tcith  disguises. 

Lav.  Dubois  !  most  prosperously  met ! 

Dubois.  How  now  !  will  he  come  this  way  ? 

Lac.  ITiis  way  immediately ;  therefore,  thy 
assistance,  dear  Dubois  ! 

Dubois.  What,  have  you  cheated  him  of  the 
money  you  spoke  ot  ? 

Lav.  Fough !  as  easily  as  a  silly  country- 
wench  of  her  maidenhead ;  we  had  it  in  a 
twinkling. 

Dubois.  'Tis  well.  —  Captain,  let  mo  help  you 


doubt  the  iiiteirrily  of  the  text  The  present  speech  (whieh 
could  hardly  have  tieeu  intended  for  pnise)  will  adroit  of  no 
better  arrangeiuent  tlian  the  above :  Seward  silently  altered 
it  thus ; 

"  Yuur  own  desert^  sir ;  and  leith  it  wat  joined 
Th*  uHfvigned  friendship  that  I  judged  you  ever 
Held  to  my  former  lord." 

«  Tw  not  mil  end,  Ace]  In  speeches  concludinje  with  a 
couplet,  our  early  druniiitista  did  not  think  it  necessary  that 
lh«)  first  linn  »l)Muld  cont^ist  of  as  many  (betas  the  second; 
see  my  ni>te  on  Middlrton'i*  fVorlu.  i.  434. 

*  practise  mi<irhicf]  So  MS.  —  Hoth  the  ftdios  ^^  practise 
nie  migchiefr  :  "  and  wj  the  Editor^  of  1778. 

Jy  Prune]  Bird-  (psjMMlally  hawkn)  are  said  topnme  them- 
solves  wli'^M  tJH'V  pick,  oil,  and  nrranee  their  feaihcrn. 

11  iHuk]  S.I  MS.  —  Koth  the  folliw  "  bri^ke ;  "  and  jk>  Um 
modern  editon,  —  Svward  printing  "  bridk  ui»." 
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[asaists  La-Poop  in  pitttintf  on  hia  disguise] ;  you 
must  be  our  leader  in  this  action. 

La-P'  Tut !  fear  not;  I'll  warrant  you,  if  my 
sword  hold,  w  e*ll  make  no  sweating  sickness  * 
of  it. 

Dubois.  Why,  that's  well  said.  But  let's  re- 
tire a  little,  that  we  may  come  on  the  more 
bravely  :  this  way,  this  way.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Montague,  toith  three  Officers  and  three 
Creditors, 

First  Cred.  Officers,  look  to  h'lfn  ;  and  be  sure 
you  take  good  security  before  ho  part  from 
you. 

Monf.  Why,  but,  my  friends, 
You  take  a  strange  course  with  mc :  the  sums  I 

owe  you 
Are  rather  forgetful n ess,  they  are  so  slight. 
Than  want  of  will  or  honesty  to  pay  you. 

First  Cred.  Ay,  sir,  it  may  be  so ;  but  we 
must  be  paid,  and  we  will  be  paid  before  you 
scape :  we  have  wife  and  children,  and  a 
charge ;  and  you  are  going  down  the  wind,  as  a 
man  may  say ;  and  therefore  it  behoves  us  to 
look  to't  in  time. 

!!>ec.  Cred.  Your  cloak  here  would  satisfy  me ; 
mine's  not  above  a  three-pound  matter,  besides 
the  arrest. 

Third  Cred.  Faith,  and  mine  is  much  about 
that  matter  too  ;  your  girdle  and  hani;ers,*  and 
your  beaver,  shall  be  sufficient  bail  for't. 

First  Cred,  If  you  have  ever  a  plain  black  suit 
at  home,  this  silken  one,  with  your  silk  stock- 
ings, garters,  and  ro.ses,^  shall  pacify  me  too ; 
for  I  take  no  delight,  if  1  have  a  sufficient  pawn, 
to  cast  any  gentleman  in  prison ;  therefore  'th 
but  an  untrussing  matter,  and  j'ou  are  free.  We 
are  no  unreasonable  creatures,  you  see :  for 
mine  own  part,  I  protest  I  am  loath  to  put  you 
to  any  trouble  but  *  for  security. 

Mont.  Is  there  no  more  of  you  r  he  would 
next  demand  my  skin. 

First  Cred.  No,  sir,  here's  no  more  of  us  ;  nor 
do  any  of  us  demand  your  skin,  —  we  know  not 
what  to  do  with  it ;  but  it  may  be,  if  you  owed 
your  glover  any  money,  he  knew  what  use  to 
make  of  it. 


1  sweating  stekness]  MS.  lias  "  ttceating  bu»inej«."  — 
"The  Swtatinir  Sickne.iA^  railed  Stulnr  Ansjlica-t^  aiKl  Febrit 
Rphemera  BrdannicOy  is  by  MHiie  siippoxd  id  linve  i>eeii  a 
diiMtrder  iieculiarly  incident  Ui  the  Eliijili^li  nati.m.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  year  I4ii!t,  and  atterwardo  in  150(>,  IG17, 
1528,  and  1551,  and  each  time  made  a  prmiipiiMi.4  havock  in 
the  human  siiecies.  Dr.  .Mead  suppu-'es  it  unuinnlly  to  have 
been  imixirted  by  the  French  inMip;*,  bmn^ht  t»vcr  by  Htmry 
VII.,  who  caught  the  inlection  from  othrrt^,  ab«iul  liiat  time 
returned  from  the  sieue  o{  Rhtidex.  The  viilence  of  the 
diueatie  eluded  every  effort  made  by  the  physicianx  to  Htup 
the  progress  of  it.  Thotw  who  were  attacked  by  it  f^eldom 
lived  more  than  twenty-four  hourti,  and  many  were  carried 
off  in  half  the  time.  The  mo-^t  finunlar  circumstance  at- 
tending it  wa8  ihis«,  which  is  related  by  several  writers,  that 
the  nativeti  of  every  other  country  but  Eneland  cM^aped  it, 
and  that  iiio*«  nari'vos  who  fled  "into  foreign  climatea  were 
pursued  by  it,  and  fell  viclim.«4  to  iti«  malignity.  Dr.  Mead 
■uppo8e.<f  it  t»»  have  Iwen  a  species  «)f  the  iH'stilence. — A 
very  poetical  and  accurate  account  of  it.s  xyniptoms  and  ef- 
foctrj  may  Iw  rea*!  in  Ur.  Arnisfmng's  Art  ol  Preserving 
Health,  btx>k  iii.  line  ^Yi,  &(:."     Kcid. 

■  hangers \  t»ei'  note,  p,  1^8. 

»  rojfcjrj  i.  e.  knots  of  riiiand''  on  the  ulAos. 

*  but\  So  MS.  — Umitied  in  both  Uie  fulios  ;  and  by  the 
modem  editors. 


3font.  Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  yultures  amongst 
men, 
That  tire  upon  ^  the  hearts  of  generotu  spirits  ! 

First  Cred.  You  do  us  wrong,  sir  ;  we  tire  no 
generomt  spirits  ;  we  tire  nothing  but  our  hack- 
neys. 

Mont.  But  here  comes  one®  made  of  another 
piece ; 
A  man  well  meriting  that  free-born  name 
Of  citizen. 

Enter  Mallicorn. 
Welcome,  my  deliverer  !  I  am  fain 
Into  the  hands  of  blood-hounds,  that  for  a  sum 
Lesser  than  their  honesties,  which  is  nothing. 
Would  tear  me  out  of  my  skin. 

Mai.  Why,  sir,  what's  the  matter  r 

First  Cred.  Why,  sir,  the  matter  is, that  we  must 
have  our  money  ;  which  if  we  cannot  have, 
we'll  satisfy  ourselves  with  his  carcase,  and  be 
paid  that  ways.  —  You  had  as  good,  sir,  not 
have  been  so  peremptory  —  Officers,'  hold  fast. 

First   Ojf.    The  strenuous   fist  of  vengeance 
now  is  clutch'd ; 
Therefore  fear  nothing. 

MaL  What  may  be  the  debt  in  gross  ? 

Mont.  Some  forty  crowns  ;  nay,  rather  not  so 
much  : 
'Tis  quickly  cast. 

Mai.    'Tis  strange  to  me,  that  your   estate 
should  have 

So  low  an  ebb,  to  stick  at  such  slight  sums. 

Why,  my  friends,  you  are  too  strict  in  your  ac- 
counts, 
And  call  too  sudden  on  this  gentleman ; 
He  has  hopes  left  yet  to  pay  you  all. 

First  (-red  Hopes  !  ay,  marry  :  bid  him  pay 
his  friends  with  hoj)cs,  and  pay  us  with  current 
coin.  I  knew  a  gallant  once  that  fed  his  cred- 
itors still  with  hopes,  and  bid  'em  they  should 
fear  nothing,  for  he  had  'em  tied  in  a  string ; 
and  trust  me,  so  he  had  indeed,  for  at  last  he 
and  all  his  hopes  hopt  in  a  halter. 

Mont.  Good  sir.  with  what  speed  you  may, 
free  me  out  of  the  company  of  these  slaves,  that 
have  nothing  but  their  names  to  shew  'em 
men. 

MaL  What  would  you  wish  mo  do,  sir  ?  I 
protest  I  ha'  not  the  present  sum,  small  as  it  is, 
to  lay  down  for  you ;  and  for  giving  my  word, 
ray  friends,  no  later  than  yesternight,  made 
mc  take  bread  and  eat  it,  that  I  should  not  do 
it  lor  any  man  breathing  i'  the  world :  there- 
fore, I  pi  ay,  hold  me  excused. 

Mont.  You  do  not  speak  this  seriously  ? 

Mai.  As  ever  I  said  my  prayers,  1  protest  to 
you. 

Mont.  What  may  I  think  of  this  r 

Mai.  Troth,  sir,  thought  is  free  for  any  man  ; 
we  abuse  our  betters  in  it ;  I  have  done  it  my- 
self. 


^  tire  upon]  i.  e.  ravenously  feed  upon.  The  hawk,  vul- 
ture, Ai^c.  were  i^aid  to  tire  on  their  prey,  when  tJiey  pulled  at 
and  tore  it  tf»  pieces. 

0  But  lore  comf.-<  one,  &.C.]  Si^  the  speech  i>t;(nd»  in  both 
liie  folioM  and  in  M.*^.  I'lie  mmlern  editom  (wiiti  the  cuccep- 
tiun  of  Soward,  who,  ht>wever,  tampered  witii  the  text)ar- 
r.ui«;«>  it  dirrfiently. 

'  OJicir^i  .So  .Vis.  — Both  the  folios  "Oihccr;**  and  so 
the  modem  editors. 


MofU.    Trust  me,  this  speech  of  yours  doth 
much  amaze  me ; 
Pray,  leave  this  language ;  and  out  of  that  same 

sum 
You  lately  did  receive  of  me,  lay  down 
As  much  as  may  discharge  me. 

Mai.  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir ;  and  I  am 
glad  you  take  your  crosses  so  temperately.  Fare 
you  well,  sir :  and  yet  I  have  something  more 
to  say  to  you ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  I  pray.  To 
be  plain  with  you,  I  did  lay  this  plot  to  arrest 
you,  to  enjoy  the  '  money  I  have  of  yours  with 
the  more  safety.  I  am  a  fool  to  tcU  you  this 
now  ;  but,  in  good  faith,  I  could  not  keep  it  in ; 
and  the  money  would  ha*  done  me  little  good 
else.  An  honest  citizen  cannot  wholly  enjoy 
his  own-  wife  for  you  ;  they  grow  old  before  they 
have  true  use  of  them,  which  is  a  lamentable 
thing,  and,  truly,  much  hardens  the  hearts  of 
us  citizens  against  you.  I  can  say  no  more,  but 
am  heartily  sorry  for  your  heaviness  ;  and  so  I 
take  my  leave.  [Exit, 

First  Cred.  Officers,  lay  •  hold  on  him  again ; 
for  Monsieur  Mallicom  will  do  nothing  for  him, 
I  perceive. 

Re-enter  Dubois,  La-Poof,  and  Laverdine. 
Dubois.    Nay,  come  on,'  my  masters ;   leave 
dancing  of  the  old  measures,  and  let's  assault 
him  bravely. 

Lav.  By  no  means ;  for  it  goes  against  my 
stomach  to  kill  a  man  in  an  unjust  quarrel. 

La- P.  It  must  needs  be  a  clog  to  a  man's  con- 
science all  his  life-time. 

Lav.  It  must  indeed,  captain  :  besides,  do  you 
not  see  he  has  gotten  a  guard  of  friends  about 
him,  as  if  he  had  some  knowledge  of  our  pur- 
pose? 

Dubois.  Had  he  a  guard 
Of  devils,  as  I  think  them  little  better. 
My  sword  should  do  the  message  that  it  came 
for. 
Lav.  If  you  will  be  so  desperate,  the  blood  lie 
upon  your  own  neck,  for  we'll  not  meddle  in't. 
Dubois,  [aside  to  Montague.]  I  am  your  friend 
and  servant :    struggle  with  me,  and  take  my 
sword. 

[Dubois  runs  upon  Montague,  and,  strug- 
gling ^  yields  him  his  sword ;  the  Officers 
draw ;  and,  during  the  scuffling  which 
ensues,  Laverdine  attd  La-Poop  exeunt ; 
Montague  chases  the  Officers  about  *  the 
stage,  himself  wounded  ;  the  third  Officer 
falls. 
Noble  sir,  make  your  way  !  you  have  slain  an 
officer.  [Exit. 

Mont,  Some  one  of  them  has  certainly  requited 
me; 
For  I  do  lose  much  blood.  [Exit, 

1  tJu]  So  MB.  (where  it  is  careAilly  rabntituted  'for 
**  this  ").  —  Both  the  foIitiH  *'  iX\U ; "  and  so  the  luodem  edi- 
tors. 

s  lay]  80  MS.  —  Both  tho  folios  **  take  "  (which  perhaps 


is  a  mi«print.  the  cnmpo-^itor'i^  eye  iiAvine  caiiirht  the  word 
In  the  (needing  speech) ,  and  so  the  nuKieni  editors. 
I  C9m»  ea]  80  MS.  (c%miriaro  Dubois'^  $|)ecch  at  p.  534, 


**that  we  may  cnme  on  tlie  more  hravely.")  —  Doth  Uie 
fulio:*  omit  "00  :**  and  <<o  the  iiMHieni  edititr^. 

4  oAoutt  So  BIS.— Iktth  the  fo]ii>s    >■*  xifT \^^  and  so  the 
modem  eaiton. 


First  Off.  Udsprecious,  we  have  lost  a  brother  I 
pursue  the  gentleman ! 

Sec,  Off.  I'll  not  meddle  with  him :  you  see 
what  comes  on't ;  besides,  I  know  he  will  be 
hanged  ere  he  be  taken. 

First  Off.  I  tell  thee,  yeoman,  he  must  be 
taken  ere  he  be  hanged  :  he  is  hurt  in  the  guts ; 
run  afore  therefore,  and  know  how  his  wife  will 
rate  his  sausages  a-pound. 

Third  Off,  Stay,  brother!  I  may  live;  for 
surely  I  find  I'm  but  hurt  in  the  leg,  —  a  dan- 
gerous kick  on  ^he  shin-bone.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  CouiUrg.      A  Grove  near  the 
Uouse  of  Lauira. 

Enter  Lamira,  Duchess,  afui  Yeramour. 

Lam.  You  see,  lady. 
What  harmless  sports  our  country-life  affords ; 
And  though  you  meet  not  here  with  city-dain- 
ties 
Or  courtly  entertainment,  what  you  have 
Is  free  and  hearty. 

Dtich,  Madam,  I  find  here 
What  is  a  stranger  to  the  court,  content : 
And  receive  courtesies  done  for  themselves, 
Without  an  expectation  of  return, 
^Vhich  bind^me  to  your  service. 

Lam.  Oh,  your  love  ! 
My  homely  house,  built  more  for  use  than  show, 
Observes  the  golden  mean,  equally  distant 
From  glittering  pomp  and  sordid  avarice. 
For  masques,  we  will  observe  the  works  of  na- 
ture ; 
And  in  the  place  of  vi<(itation,  read ; 
Our  physic  shall  be  wholesome  walks ;  our  vi- 
ands 
Nourishing,  not  provoking :  for  I  find 
Pleasures  are  tortures  that  leave  stings  behind. 

Duch,  You  have  a  groat  estate. 

Lam.  A  competency 
Sufficient  to  maintain  me  and  my  rank  ; 
Nor  am  I,  I  thank  Heaven,  so  courtly  bred 
As  to  employ  the  utmost  of  my  rents 
In  paying  tailors  for  fantastic  robes  ; 
Or,  rather  than  be  second  in  the  fashion, 
Eat  out  my  officers  and  my  revenues 
With  grating  usury  ;  my  back  shall  not  be 
The  base  on  which  your  soothing  citizen 
Erects  his  summer-house;^   nor,  on  th'  other 

side, 
Will  I  be  so  penuriously  wise 
As  to  make  money,  that's  my  slave,  my  idol ; 
Which  yet  to  wrong  merits  as  much  reproof 
As  to  abuse  our  servant. 

Duch.  Yet,  with  your  pardon, 
I  think  you  want  the  crown  of  all  contentment. 

Lam.  In  what,  good  madam } 

Duch.  In  a  worthy  husband. 

Lam,  Humh  !  '  it  is  strange  the  galley-slave 
should  praise 

a  summer-house]  So    MS. -.Both    the    folios    "xaaiflMr- 
honses ;  "  and  eo  tiie  modem  editors. 
0  Humh]  So  MS. —  Omitted  iu  both  the  folios  (wtateh 
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His  oar  or  strokes ;  or  you,  that  have  made  ship- 
wreck 
Of  all  delight  upon  this  rock  call'd  Marriage, 
Should  sing  encomions  *  on*t. 

Duch.  Madam,  though  one 
Fall  from  his  horse  and  break  his  neck,  will  you 
Conclude  from  that  it  is  unfit  to  ride  ? 
Or  must  it  follow,  because  Orleans. 
My  lord,  is  pleas'd  to  make  his  passionate  trial 
Of  my  suspected  patience,  that  my  brother 
(Were  he  not  so,  I  might  say  worthy  Amiens) 
Will  imitate  his  ills,  that  cannot  fancy 
What's  truly  noble  in  him  ?  ^ 

Lam.  I  must  grant 
There's  as  much  worth  in  him  as  can  be  look'd 

for 
From  a  young  lord  ;  but  not  enough  to  make 
Me  change  my  golden  liberty,  and  consent 
To  be  a  servant  to  it,  as  wives  are 
To  the  imperious  humours  of  their  lords. 
Mcthinks,  I'm  well :  I  rise  and  go  to  bed 
When  I  think  fit ;  eat  what  my  appetite 
Desires,  without  control  j  my  servants'  study 
Is  my  contentment,  and  to  make  me  merry 
Their  farthest  aim ; '  my  sleeps  are  inquir'd  after, 
My  rising- up  saluted  with  respect : 
Command  and  liberty  now  wait  upon 
My  virgin  state  ;  what  would  I  more  ?  change  all, 
And  for  a  husband  :  no  ;  these  freedoms  die. 
In  which  they  live,  with  my  virginity  : 
'Tis  in  her  ^  choice,  that's  rich,  to  be  a  wife, 
But  not,  being  vok'd,  to  choose  the  single  lile.  — 
Boy  !  «*  ' 

Vcr.  Madam  ? 

Lam.  How  like  you  the  country  ? 

Ver.  I  like  the  air  of  it  well,  madam  :  and  the 
rather  because,  as  on  Irish  timber  your  spider 
will  not  make  his  web,®  so,  for  aught  I  see  yet, 

mark  the  omission  by  a  brook).  The  Editors  of  1778  and 
Weber  supplied  •♦  Gi)d."  I  njay  just  notice  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding play,  p.  510,  the  exclamation  "  uinh  "  occurs  geveral 
timed. 

1  eHcomUma]  Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to"encomi- 
umst." 

^  that  my  broVur 


Will  imUale  Aw  ills,  that  cannot  fancy 

H'hat^s  truly  noble  in  kirn]  "  That  is,"  says  Mason,  "  that 
the  worthy  Amiens  will  iniitnte  the  ill  qnalities  of  a  man 
who  has  no  relij^h  for  his  virtues  .•'  t^ewardN  amendment 
[*  that  you  cau^t  fancy']  proves  that  ho  did  not  undrr>tand 
the  pasda(;e." — Hut  ntMthor  did  Ma^on  understand  ii :  the 
meaning  is  —  that  my  bn>ther,  who  cannot  fancy  even  what 
is  truly  noble  in  Orleann,  will  imitate  hix  evil  qualities? 

«  aim]  So.  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  ♦♦  aynw ;  •'  and  so  the 
modern  editors. 

*  her]  .So  M.S.  — Both  the  folios  "  their  j"  and  so  the 
modern  editors. 

»  Boy]  .So  Mri.  —  Omitted  in  bnih  th.^  folios.  S-ward  and 
bii  successor!*  MU|)plied  the  omission  by  '*  Veramour." 

«  on  Irish  timber  your  .■tpiiier  trill  not  make  his  trcb]  "  Tfio 
Jipider  iri  vulgarly  sup(>ose<l  lo  l»e  (Mjisonoiis;  and  the  same 
quality  is  here  given  to  timber  brouRht  from  Ireland,  as  was 
attri!)tii(d  to  the  country  in  general,  that  no  poisomuit^  ani- 
nnl  <oiild  sul»>»i>'t  ill  it.  Uni  Jr»ii-:i;ii  aUo  i<peuks  of  this 
quality  in  U\^  .^Ichrmist,  [act  ii.  sc.  1.  : 

"  Sur.  Did  Adini  wriio,  .sir,  in  High  Dutch  .' 

^^  Mam.  lie  did  ; 
\Vhi(  h  provo-i  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 

"  Siir.  What  j)a[»er.' 

•'  J\Jum.  Oil  rednr  lioar.i. 

"  Sur.  O.  that,  indeed,  they  say. 
Will  l:«-t  't:aiii>t  woriiH. 

'*  Mam.  'Tis  like  your  huh  icoad 
'(a.iinsl  c.bwebs." 

WfiiiKK.  —  St.  Patrick  was  said  to  have  purged  Ireland  of 
•11  venom. 


your  cheater,  pandar,  and  informer,  being  in 
their  dispositions  too  foggy  for  this  piercing  cH- 
mate,  shun  it,  and  choose  rather  to  walk  in  mists 
in  the  city. 

Lam,  Who  did  you  serve  first,  boy  ? 

Ver.  A  rich  merchant's  widow ;  and  was  by 
her  preferred  to  a  young  court-lady. 

Duch.  And  what  difference  found  you  in  their 
service  ? 

Ver.  Very  much;  for  look,  how  much  my 
old  city-madam  gave  to  her  young  visitants,  so 
much  my  lady  received  from  her  hoary  court- 
servants. 

Lam.  And  what  made  you  to  leave  her  ? 

Ver.  My  father,  madam,  having '  a  desire  to 
have  me  a  tall  man,**  took  me  from  thence. 

Lam.  Well,  I  perceive  you  inherit  the  wag 
from  your  father. 

Ver.  Doves  beget  doves,  and  eagles  eagles, 
madam :  a  citizen's  heir,*  though  left  never  so 
rich,  seldom  at  the  best  proves  a  gentleman  ;  *• 
the  son  of  an  advocate,  though  dubbed  like  his 
father,  will  shew  a  relish  of  his  descent  and  the 
father's  thriving  practice ;  as  I  have  heard,  she 
that  of  a  chambermaid  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  madam  will  yet  remember  how  oft  her  [fa- 
ther's "]  daughter  by  her  mother  venturea  to 
lie  upon  the  rushes,'-  before  she  could  got  in 
that  which  makes  many  ladies. 

Duch.  But  what  think  you  of  your  late 
master  r 

Ver.  Oh,  madam  !  [SiffhsJ^ 

Lam.  Why  do  you  sigh  ?  you  are  sorry  that 
you  left  him ; 
He  made  a  wanton  of  you. 

Ver.  Not  for  that ; 
Or,  if  he  did,  for  that  my  youth  must  love  him. 
Oh,  pardon  me,  if  I  say,  liberty 
Is  bondage,  if  compar'd  with  his  kind  service  ! 
And  but  to  have  power  now  to  speak  his  worth 
To  its  desert,  I  should  be  well  content 
To  be  an  old  man  when  his  praise  were  ended  ; 
And  yet,  if  at  this  instant  you  were  pleas'd 
I  should  begin,  the  livery  of  age 
Would  take  his  lodging  up  '*  upon  this  head 
Ere  I  should  bring  it  to  a  period. 
In  brief,  he  is  a  man  (for  Heaven  '*  forbid 
That  I  should  ever  live  to  say  he  teas) 
Of  such  a  shape  as  would  make  one  belov*d 
That  never  had  good  thought ;  and  to  his  body 
lie  hath  a  mind  of  such  a  constant  temper, 

T  havin'r'l  S^n  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  '♦  had  ;"  and  so  the 
modern  editors,  —  Seward  excepted,  who  primed  "hav- 
ing "  from  conjecture. 

^  a  tall  man]  i'.  e.  a  bold,  a  brave  feUow :   see  note,  p. 
490. 
9  a  ntjzm\i  hrir]  So  M.*?.  —  Both  the  folios,  "a  citizen 
j  hero;"  and  so  the  modern  editors,  —  except  Seward,  who 
I  chdse  to  print,  *  .-f  citizen  Irft  nt''rr  .so  ricA,"  ice.  \ 
!       i'>  prtrccs  0  f^mtlrman]  Mi*,  has  "proMf.*  but  a  griffin  fi-CR- 
tlcjnau.-'* 

11  !/«;/AfrV]  "  Is  inscitrrt  at  the  suc£:e^fionof  Ma«on,  the 
I  tr\t  heiriK  nonsense  witliMit  it."     Wkblh.    Thnugli  "fa- 
ther's" is  iu)t  fiiiiid  even  in  the  MS.,  it  is  «»bviuusly  nece»- 
I  sary  to  the  sense. 

!■-  rushys]  'jSec  note,  p.  473. 
i"»  .S>Aw]  S.  buili  the  folios  and  MS. 
I       5*  t/;»J  ?*o  MS. —  Omitted  in  Isith  the  fidios ;  and  by  the 
UHidcrn  (ditnrs,  —  S««ward  cliaiigiiig  "  vpon  "  tu  "on,**  and 
alteriiij:  the  arraiicujent. 
'^  ILarn    So  the  ^econd  folio  and  .MS.  — The  first  fidio 
1  "Godj"  and  tio  Weber. 
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In  which  all  *  Tirtacs  throng;  to  have  a  room ; 
Yet  'gainst  this  noble  gentleman,  this  Montague, 
(For  in  that  name  I  comprehend  all  goodness,) 
Wrong,  and  the  wrested  law,  false  witnesses, 
And  Envy  sent  from  hell,  have  rose  in  arms, 
And,  though  not  pierc'd,  batter' d  his  honour'd 

shield. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  —  I  hope  you  ^-ill  forgive 

me,  — 
That,  but  yourself,  if  you  were  pleas'd  to  love,* 
I  know  no  Juno  worthy  such  a  Jove. 

Enter  Charlotte  wUh  a  letter. 

Lam.  'Tis  well  yet  that  I  have  the  second 
place 
In  your  affection From  whence  ? 

Charl.  From  the  lord  Amiens,  madam. 

Lam,  'Tis  welcome,  though  it  bear  his  usual 

language.  [Reads, 

I  thought  so  much ;   his  love-suit  speaks  his 

health. 
"Whafs  he  that  brought  it  ?  ^ 

Charl.  A  gentleman  of  good  rank,  it  seems. 

Lttm.  Where  is  he  ? 

Charl.  Receiving  entertainment  in  your  house, 
Sorting  with  his  degree. 

Lam,  'Tis  well. 

Charl.  He  waits 
Your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

Lam.  He  shall  not  wait  long. 

m  leave  you  for  a  while.  —  Nay,  stay  you,  boy ; 
Attend  the  lady. 

[Exeunt  Lamiba  atid  Charlotte. 

Ver,  Would  I  might  live  onte 
To  wait  on  my  poor  master ! 

Duch,  That's  a  good  boy  ! 
This  thankfulness  looks  lovely  on  thy  forehead ; 
And  in  it,  as  a  book,  methinks  I  read 
Instructions  for  myself,  that  am  his  debtor. 
And  would  do  much  that  I  might  be  so  happy 
To  repair  that  which  to  our  grief  is  ruin'd. 

Ver.  It  were  a  work  a  king  might  glory  in. 
If  ho  saw  with  my  eyes.     If  you  please,  madam, 
(For,  sure,  to  me  you  seem  unapt  to  walk,) 
To  sit,  although  the  churlish  birds  deny 
To  give  us  music  in  this  grove,  where  they 
Are  prodigal  to  others,  I'll  strain  my  voice 
For  a  sad  song ;  the  place  is  safe  and  private. 

Duch,  'Twas  my  desire :  begin,  good  Veramour. 

Veramour  sings ;    at  the  end  of  the  song,  enter 
MoNTAOUB  fainting^  his  sword  drawn. 

Duch.  What's  he,  Veramour  ? 
Ver,  A  goodly  jiersonage. 

1  M]  So  MS.-.Oiiiittcd  in  both  the  foliniL  — Seward  In- 
serted It  on  conjecture  ;  and  *o  hid  inicce«<More. 

«  That,  but  ^ourxdf,  if^ou  vert  pleased  to  Int]  So  MS. 
—  Both  the  fohoe  have, 

"  That  if  you  tccrr.  but  plfoa'd  to  love ; " 
and  lo  the  Editm  nf  1778  and  Weber.    Seward  printed, 
**  That  unle&s  you  ymiriielf  were  pbajt^d  to  loee,*^ 
'  ITif  loce-Mvit  gpeakit  hit  health. 
What^a  ht  that  broutrkt  U]  MS.  ha.s, 

"  his  loue.  autf  speakes  his  health. 
»T\volld  ^howe  well  in  a  ni^htrap. 
/..  Orle.  [i.  e.  Duch.]  lint  in  him 
I       1  hnp».  a<  ho  nteaoeii,  appcartt^  honorable. 
I  Lamv.   On  thriM  lenne:4  I  roccauo  it.     fFhaVa  he  that 

brought  at** 
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Mont,  Am  I  yet  safe }  or  is  my  flight  a  dream  } 
My  wounds  and  hunger  toll  me*  that  I  wake : 
Whither  have  my  fears  borne  mer  no  matter 

where ; 
Who  hath  no  place  to  go  to,  cannot  err : 
What  shall  I  do  ?  cunning  calamity. 
That  others*  gross  wits  uses  to  refine. 
When  I  most  need  it,  dulh  the  edge  of  mine. 

Duch.  Is  not  this  Montague's  voice  ? 

Ver.  My  master's  !  lie  ! 

Mont.  What  sound  was  that  ?  pish  I 
Fear  makes  the  wretch  think  every  leaf  o'  the 

jury.* 
What  course  to  live?  beg?   better  men  have 

done  it, 
But  in  another  kind :  steal  ?     Alexander, 
Though  styl'd  a  conqueror,  was  a  proud  thief. 
Though  he  robb'd  with  an  army.     Fie,  how  idlo 
These  meditations  are  !  though  thou  art  worse 
Than  Sorrow's  tongue  can  speak  thee,  thou  art 

still, 
Or  shouldst  be,  honest  Montague. 

Duch.  *Tis  too  true. 

Ver.  'Tis  he  ! 
What  villain's  hand  *  did  this  ?  Oh,  that  my  flesh 
Were  balm  !  in  faith,  sir,  I  would  pluck  it  off 
As  readily  as  this.     Pruy  you,  accept 
My  will  to  do  you  service  :  I  have  heard 
The  mouse  once  sav'd  the  lion  in  his  need. 
As  the  poor  scarab  spill'd  «  the  eagle's  seed. 

Duch.  How  do  you? 

Mont.  As  a  forsaken  man. 

Duch,  Do  not  say  so ;  take  comfort ; 
For  your  misfortunes  have  been  kind  in  this, 
To  cast  you  on  a  hospitable  shore, 
Where  dwells  a  lady 

Ver.  She  to  whom,  good  master. 
You  preferr'd  mo. 

Duch.  In  whoso  house,  whatsoe'er 
Your  dangers  are,  I'll  undertake  your  safety. 

Mont.  I  fear  I  am  ^  pursued  ;  and  doubt  that  I, 
In  my  defence,  have  kill'd  an  officer. 

Ver.  Is  that  all  ?    There's  no  law  under  the 
sun 
But  will,  I  hope,  confess,  one  drop  of  blood 
Shed  from  this  arm  is  recompence  enough. 
Though  you  had  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  catch- 
poles 
In  France,  nay,  in  the  world. 

Mont.  I  would  be  loath 
To  be  a  burden,  or  feed  like  a  drone 
On  the  industrious  labour  of  the  "  bee  ; 
And  baser  far  I  hold  it,  to  owe  for 
The  bread  I  eat  what's  not  in  me  to  pay. 
Than  that,  since  my  full  fortunes  are  declin'd. 
To  their  low  ebb  I  fashion  my  high  mind.' 
It  was  no  shame  to  Ilccuba,  to  serve 
When  Troy  was  fin>d  :  if 't  be  in  your  power 

4  leafo*  the  jury]  MS.  "/«i/«  a  jarye." 

s  hanrl]  So  M8.  — Biith  the  f.iliod  ^'handf  ;**  and  so  Um 
modern  p«lit«*ni. 

0  gpiird]  Alten'd  by  Seward  Xo  "spoilM;"  and  w  hif 
siicrpHwirs.  — "  The  fable  is,  that  the  fsrarah,  or  beetle, 
thrrw  the  raslt-*-'  rgn-4  Unwii  frrtin  her  nei<t,  and  thereby 
lepdled  her  nred.^'     Heath  (MkS.  Xott:,). 

7  lam]  f5o  MS.  _lk)ih  the  luliiw  "that  I  am;"  and  so 
the  midorn  editjir-*. 

*  the]  So  MS.  —  Doth  the  ftilios  "  a  ; "  aud  iso  the  inoilera 
editor:^. 

»        jjjirf  bantrfar  I  hold  it.  to  owe  for 

The  bread  I  eat  to'iot^s  not  in  vu  to  pay. 
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To  be  a  means  to  make  her  entertain  mc,'  — 
And  far  from  that  I  was,  but  to  supply 
My  want  with  habit  fit  for  him  that  serves,  — 
I  shall  owe  much  to  you. 

Duch.  Leave  that  care  to  me. 

Ver.  Good  sir,  lean  on  my  shoulder.  —  Help, 
good  madam.  — 
Oh,  that  I  were  a  horse  for  half  an  hour. 
That  I  mij^ht  carry  you  homo  on  my  back  ! 
I  hope  you  will  love  mo  still  ? 

Miint.  Thou  dost  deserve  it,  boy." 
That  I  should  live  to  be  thus  troublesome  ! 

Duch.  Good  sir,  'tis  none. 

Ver.   Trouble  !    most   willingly   I   would   be 
chang'd 
Like  Apuleius,'  wear  his  ass's  ears,* 
Provided  I  might  still  this  burden  bear. 

Duch.  'Tis  a  kind  boy  ! 

Mont.  I  find  true  proof  of  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   IL  —  rarU.     A  Partus  ^  before  the  Pai- 
ace  q/ Orleans. 

Enter  Amiens,  and  Lonoueville  with  a  letter. 
Ami.  You'll  carry  it  r 
Lofiff.  As  I  live,  although  my  packet 

Then  that^  gince  my  full  fortunes  art  dfcUn^d, 
To  their  low  ebb  I/a.'ihion  my  hisfh  mind] 
So  MS.,  and,  nu  doubt,  rightly.  —  Both  the  fulioti  have, 
"  And  baser  far  J  hold  it  to  otrefor 

The  bread  J  eate^  vhaOs  not  in  me.  to  pay ; 
Then  ^tinee  my  full  fort  mej*  are  declined^ 
To  their  low  ebb  Wofanhion  m<j  high  mind:  " 
and  Ko  the  modern  editor:),  —  Seward  and  Weber  printing 
the  la«t  line  but  one  thuH, 

"  Then  since  my  once  full  fortunes  are  declined.''* 

1  entertain  me]  So  MS.;  and  so  (from  conjecture)  Sew- 
ard and  hid  succoiuions.  —  Both  the  tuliot»  have  **entertain- 
nieni." 

"  It  has  been  objected  to  this  passage —  How  could  Mon- 
tague he  personally  unknown  or  want  a  rerommendation  to 
Lamira,  when  he  had  expreofly  recommended  to  her  btith 
the  persons  ho  fipeakn  to?  Had  the  poetM  foreseen  the  ob- 
jection, an  additional  lino  might  have  taken  it  clearly  ofl*; 
■inre  it  \*  ver>'ci<mmon  fur  |>ers4ins  of  remarkable  goitdness, 
living  at  ereat  distance!),  and  (lersonaily  unknown  to  each 
other,  to  contract  great  iriendithipfl  merely  from  character 
and  the  intercourM  of  mutual  friends ;  or  perhaps  what  is 
■till  a  greater  band  of  friendthip,  their  concurrence  in  the 
same  works  of  charity  and  benevolence."    Seward. 

"()ur|MM>b4  muflt  certainly  plead  guilty  to  this  charge  of 
inadvertency,  which  they  might  have  removed  8o  easily. 
It  pos>ibly  arose  from  their  not  siitliriently  comparing  to- 
gether the  acts  allotted  to  each.  <  Entertain '  in  llic  text, 
a.1  in  many  other  old  play?,  meanfl,  engage  afl  a  servant." 
Wbrer. 

3  Thou  dost  deserve  if,  boy,  ice]  I  may  Just  notice  that 
fuch  is  the  arrangement  of  thiii  tipecch  in  MS.  In  both  the 
folios  it  is  regulated  thus: 

"  Thou  do«t  deserve  it,  boy.    That  I  should  live 
To  be  thus  troublemme  I  " 

>  Like  Apuleius,  ice]  "  See  ./f/iMieiiuN  Gnldm  Jisse,  trans- 
lated into  Knglish  by  William  Adiii  gton,  1571.*'  Reed, 
who  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Ue;iumunt  and  Fletcher 
could  read  the  original  Latin. 

*  ears]  So  both  the  foliw*,  as  also  MS.  —  Seward  and  his 
vucci'ssnrv,  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme,  print  "  ear." 

^  A  Portico]  Weber  marked  this  hcene  "w4  Street,"  &c., 
which  1  have  altered,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  inconsistency  ;  for  Dubois  presently  says,  "  Were  it  not 
M  a  Aou.*e,'»  &r.  It  is  plain  that  when  Amiens  and  L«m- 
gueville  enter  they  are  not  vithin  the  palare  of  Orleans: 
and  I  -trouely  smsimti  that  (as  niovenbh'  (minted  scenery 
was  not  then  in  ui»e,)  the  writer  inendwl  ihe  audience  to 
nippf»e  that  at  tl>e  openinp  «.f  the  >rrn«-,  tli«.  stace  repre- 
sented :i  street,  and  that,  rnuniMiiaiely  alter  ilio  exit  of 
Amiens  it  r«  prernted  an  outer  apartment  in  Uie  r»al.ico  of 
Orleans. 


Were  like  Bellerophon's.^    What  have  you  i 
In  me  or  my  behaviour,  since  your  favoun 
So  plentifully  shower*  d  upon  my  wants. 
That  may  beget  distrust  of  my  performance  ? 

Ami.  Nay,  be  not  angry ;  if  1  entertaiu'd 
But  the  least  scruple  of  your  love  or  courage, 
I  would  make  purchase  of  one  with  my  state  ^ 
Should  do  me  right  in  this  :  nor  can  you  blame 

mo, 
If  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence 
I  am  so  importunate. 

Long,  Good  my  lord. 
Let  me  prevent  your  further  conjurations 
To  raise  my  spirit.     I  know  this  is  a  challenge 
To  be  dcliver'd  unto  Orleans*  hand; 
And  that  my  undertaking  ends  not  there, 
But  I  must  be  your  second,  and,  in  that. 
Not  alone  search  your  enemy,  measure  weapons^ 
But  stand  in  all  your  hazards,  as  our  bloods 
lian  in  the  self-same  veins ;  in  which  if  I 
Better  not  your  opinion,  as  a  limb 
That's  putritied  and  useless  cut  me  off. 
And  underneath  the  gallows  bury  it. 
Ami.  •  At  full   you   understand  me,   and  in 
this 
Bind  me,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours : 
I  will  not  so  much  wrong  you  as  to  add 
One  syllable  more ;  let  it  suffice  I  leave 
My  honour  to  your  guard,  and  in  that  prove 
You  hold  the  tijst  place  in  my  heart  and  love. 

[Exit. 
Long.  The  first   place  in  a  lord's   affection! 
very  good :  and  how  long  doth  that  last  ?  per- 
haps the  changing  of  some  three  shirts  in  the 
tennis-court.     Well,  it  were  very  necessary  that 
I  an  order  were  taken   (if  it  were  possible)  that 
younger  brothers  might  have  more  wit  or  more 
money;    for  now,  however  the  fool  hath  long 
been  put  upon  him  that  inherits,  his  revenue 
hath  bought  him  a  spungc,  and  >viped  off  the 
imputation  3  and  for  the  understanding  of  the 
I  younger,  let  him  get  as  much  rhetoric  as  he  can, 
I  to  grace  his  language,  they  will  see  he  shall 
:  have  gloss  little  enough  to  set  out  his  bark.  • 

I  Enter  Dubois. 

j  Stand,  Dubois.     Look  about ;  all  safe  .'• 

Dubois,  Approach  not  near  me  but  with  rev- 
erence, 
I  Laurel,  and  adoration  !  •     I  have  done 
I  More  than  deserves  a  hundred  thanks.*® 
I      Ix)7ig.  How  now  r  what's  the  matter  ? 

•  like  Be.llerophon^s]  *'  Dellerophon  carried  a  letter  ffMn 
Pra?tus,  kinj!  of  Argon,  to  his  lather-in-law.  in  which  ho 
enjoined  him  to  put  Hellerophon  to  death."     Mason. 

7  f  ttoidd  make  ptircha-ir  of  one  vith  my  state]  So  MS.,  IB 
which  ^^  purchase  ^*  is  carefully  substituted  for  what  was 
first  written  — "  choice  : "  here,  as  elsewhere  in  tto«0o 
plays,  "  .state  "  means  estate.    The  tirst  folio  has, 

*'  /  Kould  make  of  one  which  my  staU.** 
The  second  folio  reads, 

"  ftcould  make  choyre  of  one  which  wry  estate  ; " 
and  ?o  the  Editt>rs  of  1778.    Seward  and  Weber  printed, 
"  /  wtmld  make  rhoire  of  one  trith  my  estate." 

8  altsafe]  So  the  first  f.ili(»  and  .MS. —  The  second  folio 
"  's  all  fiife  1 "  and  mi  fhe  modern  editors  (printing  **is**). 

'J  atiurattov]  So  M.<.  —  B«»th  the  folios  "  adoration*  ;"  aiid 
so  the  UKMli'm  l•lil^^>r^i. 

»"  a  hnndrfd  t.-\,fik>]  MS.  has  "101)00  ducketts,'' —  per> 
baps  the  preferable  reading. 
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Duboit,  With  this  hand,  only  aided  by  this 
brain* 
Without  an  Orpheus'  harp,  redeem' d,  from  hell's 
Throe-headed  pmter,  our  Eurydice. 

I/mff,  Nay,  prithee,  speak  sense:  this  is  like 
the  stale  braggart  in  a  play. 

Dubois.  Then,  in  plain  prose,  thus,  and  with 
as  little  action  as  thou  canst  desire ;  the  three- 
headed  porter  was  *  three  unexorable  •  catch- 
poles,  out  of  whose  jaws,  without  the  help  of 
Orpheus*  harp,  bail^  or  bribe,  (for  those  two 
strings  make  the  music  that  mollifies  those  flinty 
Furies,)  I  rescued  our  Eurydice;  I  mean  my 
old  master,  Montague. 

Long.  And  is  this  all?  a  poor  rescue!  I 
thought  thou  hadst  reversed  the  judgment  for 
his  overthrow  in  his  suit;  or  wrought  upon  his 
adversary  Orleans,  taken  the  shape  of  a  ghost, 
frighted  his  mind  into  distraction,  and,  for  the 
appeasing  of  his  conscience,  forced  him  to  make 
restitution  of  Montague's  lands,  or  such  like. 
Rescued !  *  'slight,  I  would  have  hired  a^  croche- 
tcur  •  for  two  cardecues  '  to  have  done  so  much 
with  his  whip. 

Dubois.  You  would,  sir  ?  and  yet  'tis  more  than 
three  on  their  foot-cloths  *  durst  do  for  a  amim 
brother  in  a  coach.  ^ 

Long.  Besides,  what  proof*  of  it  ?  for  aught 
I  know,  this  may  be  a  trick  ;  I  had  rather  have 
him  in  prison,  *°  where  I  might  visit  him,  and  do 
him  service,  than  not  at  all,  or  I  know  not 
where. 

Dubois.  Well,  sir,  the  end  will  shew  it.  What's 
that }  a  challenge  ? 

Long.  Yes  ;  whore's  Orleans  ?  though  we  fight 
in  jest,  he  mu^t  meet  with  Amiens  in  earnest. 

Enter  Orleans  *^  behind. 
Fall  off!  we  are  discovered. 
OrL  My  horse,  gar^on,  ha !  *• 


I  ioa*\  80  MS.  — both  the  folioa  "were;"  and  ao  the 
BBoderfl  editore. 

s  unezorcbU]  Bo  both  the  folios,  an  also  MS. —  Altered 
by  the  modem  editors  to  **  inexor.ible." 

s  bmUl  So  MS.  — The  folios  have  ''baite"  and  "bait ;" 
and  sn  the  modem  editors. 

•  Rueued]  So  the  firot  fulio  and  MS.  — The  second  folio 
"ReMue." 

ft  a]  So  the  second  folio  and  MS.  —  Omitted  in  the  first 
folio. 

•  croehetenr']  i.  e.  poner.  "  Why,"  say«  Nares  (alluding 
to  tbe  present  pasaaico),  *'  he  liar»  a  whip  does  not  appear,  but 
CoCgrave  give*  Iiim  *  Le  crorhrt  d*UH  erorkfttur^  tlio  forke  or 
crooked  staffe,  used  by  a  burthen-bearing  portrr.*"  Olots 
in  V.  —  Heath  ob^rves,  "  A  eroeheUur  is  properly  a  porter ; 
and  as  goodx  are  often  carried  in  cities  upon  small  carts,  it 
thence  may  come  to  signify  a  csrter  ti»o,  and  so  our  authors, 
by  mentioning  hid  whip,  ueem  to  have  understood  the 
word."    MS.  AVte*. 

T  eardt^mts]  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  a  eardeeu 
was  a  French  coin  —  ^luirt  dVcn,  liie  quarter  of  a  crown.  — 
MS.  has  >*  crownes." 

«  faot-duthM]  See  note,  p.  478. 

•  proqf]  80  MS.  — The  first  folio  "proofs ;"  and  so  the 
modem  editors.     The  second  folio  "  pnH)f 's." 

^0  m  pri9on]  So  MS.  —  Buth  tho  folios  "  n  prisoner ; "  and 
80  the  modern  tfditors. 

II  Kiitir  OaLKA:(9]  So  MS. —  Omitted  in  Iwth  the  folios, 
—  whii-h  afterwards  mark  tho  entrance  of  Orleans^  immedi- 
ately b«'fure  lie  exclaims  " Forbear,  upon  your  lives!"  — 
and  m  the  modem  edituni. 

IS  Orl.  ^Vy  A«rM,  gargon,  ha]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folios 
make  *^ mij  nitrtf^  gnrton^  ka"  a  portion  <»f  tho  preceding 
speech ;  and  so  the  nnMifni  editor^*,  who  appear  to  have 
been  quite  satisfied  with  the  absurdity. 


Dubois.  Were  it  not  in  a  house,  and  in  his 
house" 
To  whom  I  owe  all  duty 

Long.  What  would  it  do  ? 
Prate,  as  it  does ;  hut  be  as  far  from  striking, 
As  he  that  owes  ^*  it,  Orleans. 

Dubois.  How ! 

Long.  I  think  thou  art  his  porter. 
Set  here  to  answer  creditors,  that  his  lordship 
Is  not  within,  or  takes  the  diet.    I  am  sent, 
And  will  grow  here  until  I  have  an  answer, 
Not  to  demand  a  debt  uf  money,  but 
To  call  him  to  a  strict  account  tor  wrong 
Done  to  the  honour  *^  of  a  gentleman. 
Which  nothing  but  his  heart- blood  shall  wash  o£ 

Dubois.  Shall  I  hear  this  ? 

Long.  And  more ;  that  if  I  may  not 
Have  access  to  him,  I  will  fix  this  here. 
To  his  disgrace  and  thine 

Dubois.  And  thy  life  with  it. 

Long.  Then  have  the  copies  of  it  pasted  on  posts, 
Like  pamphlet-titles,  that  sue  to  be  sold ; 
Have  his  disgrace  talk  for  tobacco-shops. 
His  picture  baffled  ^' 

Dubois.  AU  respect  away  ! 
Wcre't  in  a  church 

Long.  This  is  the  book  I  pray  with. 

ITheg  draw  their  swords. 
Forbear,   upon  your 
lives  ! 
Long.  What,  are  you  roused  ?    I  hope  your 
lordship  can  read  [giving  leUer\  though  you  stain 
not  your  birth  with  scholarship."  —  Doth  it  not 
please  you  r  now,  if  you  are  ^^  a  right  monsieur, 
muster  up  the  rest  of  your  attendance,  which  is 
a  page,  a  cook,  a  pandar,  coachman,**  and  afoot- 
man  (in  these  days  a  great  lord's  train)  ;  pre- 
tending I  am  unworthy  to  bring  you  a  chal- 
lenge, instead  of  answering  it,  have  me  kicked."* 
Dubois.  If  he  does,  thou  dcservest  it. 
Long,  1  dare  you  all  **  to  touch  me :  I'll  not 
stand  still. 
What  answer  you  ? 

OW.  That  thou  hast  done  to  Amiens 


13  houjte]  So  MS.— Both  the  folios  "presence'*,"  and  to 
the  modem  editors :  but  Dubois  is  pretending  not  tn  see  Or- 
leans. I'he  reading  of  the  two  folios  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, because  thoy  have  not  yet  marked  tbe  eatnmce  of 
Orleans ;  sre  note  above. 

14  ovfi]  i.  e.  owns,  is  the  master  of. 

i&  ktmour]  So  MS.  — Both  tbe  folios  "honors;"  and  so 
tbe  modern  oditorx. 

i«  His  picture  bqfied]  See  note,  p.  32i.  The  following 
passage  of  IlolinMlied  mny  be  cited  here:  "  Then  he  waa 
content  that  the  Scots  should  baj^l  him,  which  is  a  great 
re|)n>ch  among  tho  Scots,  and  is  vsed  when  a  man  is  openlie 
'  poriured,  and  then  they  make  of  him  an  image  painted,  re- 
uer»ed,  with  his  heeles  vpward,  with  his  name,  woonder- 
ing,  crieng,  and  blowing  out  on  him  with  homes,"  Jtc 
ChroH.  iii.  iW?,  ed.  l.^iS?. 

17  though  you  stain  not  your  birth  with  scholarship]  80  M8. 
—  Both  the  folios  "  though  lie  ttains  not  his  birth  with  sehol- 
ler-ship  ; "  and  so  the  modem  editors :  but  Dubois,  to  whom 
only  "  he  "  co*ild  apply,  was  not  a  petston  of  "  birth."  The 
meaning  i;*,  I  hope  yotir  lordship  can  at  least  read,  though 
you  do  not  profe-^s  scholar>ihip,  which  you  would  consider  a 
dificrrace  to  your  rank. 

i«  Dvth  U  not  pleiue  you  1  iwic,  if  yw  are,  ice.]  So  MS.  — 
Both  the  fuli(«  point  the  pa^wase,  "  Doth  it  not  plsase  fov 
I  now  1  if  you  i/rr,"  Sec. ;  and  so  the  modem  editors. 

19  coachman}   Qy.  "a  coachman*^!  though  the  article  is 
I  omitted  a«  well  in  M.S.  «.<  in  lH>th  the  folios. 

>'  hare  me  kicked]  MS.  "  thrust  mr  downe  the  staires." 
■      «  aU]   MS.  has  "both:"  but  "all"  includes  the  "al 
I  tendance  "  meniioDed  in  LoogueviUe*!  preceding  apeecb 
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The  office  of  a  faithful  friend,  which  I 
Would  cherish  in  thee,  wore  he  not  my  foe. 
However,  since  on  honourable  terms 
He  calls  me  forth,  say  I  will  meet  with  him  ; 
And  by  Dubois,  ere  sun-set,  make  him  know 
llie  time  and  place,    my  sword's   length,  and 

whatever 
Scruple  of  circumstance  he  can  expect. 

Long.  This  answer  comes  unlook'dfor.     Fare 

you  well : 
Finding   your  temper  thus,  would  I  had  said 

less  !  [Exit. 

Orl.  Now  comes  thy  love  to  the  test. 
Dubois.  My  lord,  'twill  hold, 
And  in  all  dangers  prove  itself  true  gold.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    III.  —  The  Counfry.     A  Hall  in  Lami- 

ra's  House. 

Enter  T.averdine,  La -Poop,  Mallicorn,  and 

Servant. 

Serv.  I  will  acquaint  my  lady  with  your  coming : 
Please  you  rci)ose  yourselves  here. 

Mai,  There's  a  tester ;  • 
Nay,  now  I  am  a  wooer,  I  mu<it  be  bountiful. 

Serv.  If  you  would  have  two  threc-penccB  for 
it,  sir, 
To  give  some  of  your  kindred  as  you  ride, 
I'll  see  if  I  can  get  them ;  we  use  not, 
Though  servants,  to  take  bribes.*  [Exit. 

Lav.  Then  thou  art  unfit 
To  be  in  office,  either  in  court  or  city. 

La- P.    Indeed,    corruption  is  a  tree,  whose 
branches  arc  of  an  unmeasurablc  length ;  they 
spread  every  where,  and  the  dew  that  drops  from 
them  ^  hath  infected  some  chairs  and  stools  of  i 
authority.  I 

Mai.  Ah,  captain,  lay  not  all  the  fault  upon  I 
officers  !  you  know  you  can  shark,  though  you  I 
be  out  of  action,  —  witness  Montague.  I 

Lav.  Hang  him  !  he's  safe  enough  :  you  had 
a  hand  in  it  too,  and  have  gained  by  him  :  but  I 
wonder  you  citizens,  that  keep  so  many  books, 
and  take  such  strict  accounts  for  every  farthing 
due  to  you  from  others,  reserve  not  so  much  as 
a  memorandum  for  the  courtesies  you  receive. 

Mai.  Would  you  have  a  citizen  book  those  ? 
thankfulness  is  a  thing  we  are  not  sworn  to  in 
our  indentures ;  you  may  as  well  urge  con- 
science. 

Lav.  Talk  no  more  of  such  vanities.  Mon- 
tague is  irrecoverably  sunk  :  I  would  we  Imd 
twenty  more  to  send  after  him  !  The  snake 
that  would  be  a  dragon,  and  have  wings,  must 
eat  a  spider ;  *  and  what  implies  that,  but  this,  — 

1  tester]  i.  e.  sixpence. 

2  to  take  bribes]  MS.  addsTto  this  sperrh,  in  a  different  I 
Hand,  "but  I  may  Kpare  my  lahoiir,  hcares  my  lady," —  I 
the  whole  of  what  fv»llow.s  till  the  entrance  of  Luniira,  | 
Scr.y  belnp  marked  for  omi?w»ion  in  the  representation. 

3  them]  fio  M.S. —  Both  the  lulios  "thence  j"  and  so  the  I 
moflern  editors. 

*  a/fpiJrrj  Fo  M^. — Tlinse  word",  tu  the  de<«tnirtion 
of  the  sense,  have  dmpt  out  fn.m  hoth  the  folio*:,  aid  the 
modem  editors  were  q'lite  unr»irtsriouH  of  the  oiriis>i.in. 

The  Greek  proverb,  "^Opii  Tiv  t'n  •.''  i;  'j  o6u  ,  c  >  ikio^  oi' 
ytvfiairai,  is  frequently  employed  by  our  early  writer^*;  and 
even  in  Dryden  wo  find, 

"  A  perpent  ne'er  berojue'i  a  flyinc  drasf  n 
Till  he  has  eat  a  serpent"    (Elipu^y  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
Why  the  authors  t»f  the  present  play  rho<e  to  alter  the  an- 
deat  proverb,  it  would  bo  useless  to  inquire ;  but  Jonson,  , 


that  in  this  cannibal  ago,  he  that  would  have 
the  suit  of  wealth  must  not  care  •  whom  he  feeds 
on  ?  And,  as  I  have  heard,  no  flesh  battens  bet- 
ter than  that  of  a  professed  friend ;  and  he  that 
would  mount  to  honour  must  not  make  dainty 
to  use  the  head  of  his  mother,  back  of  his  father, 
or  neck  of  his  brother,  for  ladders  to  his  prefer- 
ment ;  for  but  observe,  and  you  shall  find,  for 
the  most  part,  cunning  Villainy  sit  at  a  feast  as 
principal  guest,  and  innocent  Honesty  wait  as  a 
contemned  servant  with  a  trencher. 
La-P.  ITie  ladies! 

Ent^r  Lamira,  Duchess,  Charlotte,  Montaoub 
bareheaded  and  dressed  as  a  servant,  and  Vbxa- 

MODR, 

Mont.  Do  you  smell  nothing  ? 

Charl.  Not  I,  sir. 

Mont.  The  carrion  of  three «  knaves  is  very 
strong  in  my  nostrils. 

Lav.  \Vc  came  to  admire  ;  and  find  fisone  was 
a  niggard, 
Which  we  thought  prodigal  in  your  '  report. 
Before  we  saw  you. 

Lam.  Tush,  sir  !  this  courtship's  old. 

l^-P.  I'll  tight  for  thee,  sweet  wench  ; 
Thft  is  my  tongue,  and  wooes  for  me. 

[  Touching  his  tvord* 

Lam.  Good  man  of  war, 
Hands  off !  if  you  take  me,  it  must  be  by  siege» 
Not  by  an  onset :  and  for  your  valour,  I 
Think  that  I  have  descrv'd  few  enemies, 
And  therefore  need  it  not. 

Mai.  Thou  needest  nothing,  sweet  lady,  bnt 
an  obsequious  husband ;  and  where  wilt  thou 
find  him,  if  not  in  the  city  ?  we  arc  true  Musco- 
vites to  our  wives,  and  are  never  better  pleased 
than  when  they  use  us  as  slaves,  bridle  and  sad- 
dle us.  Have  me,  thou  shalt  command  all  my 
wealth  as  thine  own ;  thou  shalt  sit  like  a  queen 
in  my  warehouse  ;  and  my  factors,  at  their  •  re- 
turn with  my  ships,  shall  pay  thee  tribute  of  all 
the  rarities  of  the  earth  ;  thou  shalt  wear  ^old, 
feed  on  dclicatcs  ;  the  first  peascods,  strawbcf- 
rics,  grapes,  cherries,  shall 

Lam.  lie  mine  :  I  apprehend  what  you  would 
say. 
Those  dainties,  which  the  city  pays  so  dear  for. 
The  country  yields  for  nothing,  and  as  early ; 
And,  credit  me,  your  far-fet"  viands  please  not 
My  appetite  better  than  those  that  are  near  hand. 
Then,  for  your  promis'd  service  and  subjection 
To  all  my  humours  when  I  am  your  wife, 
(Which,  as  it  seems,  is  frequent  in  the  city,) 
I  cannot  find  what  pleasure  they  receive 

a  few  years  before,  had  taken  a  similar  liberty,  saying  in  hii 
CatUine, 

"  A  serpent,  ore  he  comes  to  be  a  dragon, 
Does  eat  a  Aa/." 

Act  iii.  sc.  3.  —  tfoHu  (by  Gifford),  iv.  968L 

•'>  carr]  In  both  the  folios  (but  not  MS.),  this  word  has  a 
break  alter  it,  perhaps  to  mark  the  omi!t>i(m  of  **a  curse.** 

<'  three]  So  MS.  — Omitted  in  both  the  folios;  and  by  tbs 
modern  editor-* 

7  vour]  S.»  M.'^.  — noth  the  folios  «  our." 

«<  their]  St)  MS.  —  Uoth  the  folios  "the;»»  and  so  tba 
niiMlern  •••liiors. 

J  fiir-fit  I  i.  e.  far  felrhed.  —  Seward  printed  **  (tur-feukt;^ 
nnd  sMcli,  indeed,  \»  the  reading  of  MS. :  but  when  thia  pUy 
wa.<  writen,  the  older  form  of  the  word  was  still  in  coiu 
nion  u»e. 
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In  using  their  fond  husbands  like  their  maids  : 

But  of  this  more  hereafter.    I  accept 

Your  proffer  kindly,  —  and  yours  :  my  house 

stands  open 
To  entertain  you ;  take  your  pleasure  in  it, 
And  case  after  your  journey. 

Duch,  Do  you  note 
The  boldness  of  these  ^  fellows  ? 

Lam,  Alas,  madam ! 
A  Tirgin  must  in  this  be  like  a  lawyer ; 
And  as  he  takes  all  fees,  she  must  hear  dl  stutors, 
The  one  for  gain,  the  otlicr  for  her  mirth.  — 
Stay  with  the  gentlemen  \to  Momtaoub]  :  we*ll 
to  the  orchard.* 

[Exeunt  Lamika,  Duchess,  Cha&lottb,  and 
Vebamouk. 

La-P,  Hum  !  ^  what  art  thou  ? 

Mont,  An  honest  man,  though  poor  : 

[PtUa  on  his  hat- 
And  look  such^  like  to  monsters  ?  are  they  so 
rare? 

Lav.  Hose  from  the  dead  ? 

Mai.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  Senriteur  ?  didst 
thou  never  hear  of  one  Montague,  a  prodigal 
gull,  that  lives  about  Paris  ? 

Mont.  So,  sir  !  ^^ 

Jmv.  One  that,  after  the  loss  of  his  iiufl^V* 
tate  ill  a  lawsuit,  bought  an  office  in  the  co^^ 

La-P,  And  should  have  had  letters  of  mart, 
to  have  taken  the  Spanish  treasure  *  as  it  came 
from  the  Indies  r  were  not  thou  and  he  twins  ? 
put  off  thy  hat ;  let  me  see  thy  forehead. 

MotU,  Though  you  take  privilege  to  use  your 
tongues, 
1  pray  you,  hold  your  fingers. 
'Twas  your  base  cozenage  made  me  as  I  am ; 
And,  were  you  somewhere  else,  I  would  take  off 
This  proud  Him  from  your  eyes,  that  will  not  let 

you 
Know  I  am  Montague. 

Re-enter  Lamira,  and  conceals  herself  behind  the 
arras. 

Lam,  1  will  observe  this  better.  [Aside, 

Lav,  And  art  thou  he  ?  I  will  do  the  grace ; 
give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  glad  thou  hast  taken 
so  good  a  course:  serve  God,  and  please  thy 
mistress ;  if  I  prove  to  be  thy  master,  as  I  am 
yery  likely,  I  will  do  for  thee. 

Mai,  Faith,  the  fellow's  well-made  for  a  serv- 
ing-man, and  will  no  doubt  carry  a  chine  of  beef 
with  a  good  grace. 

La-P,  Prithee,  be  careful  of  me  in  my  cham- 
ber: 
I  will  remember  thee  at  my  departure. 

Mont,  All  this  I  can  endure,  under  this  roof; 


1  tktse]  So  MS.  — Both  tho  folkM  "tha;"  and  so  the 
modem  Miton. 

*  orchard]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  orchards ; "  and  so 
the  modem  editors. 

s  Hum]  So  MS.  --  Omitted  in  both  the  folios  (which  have 
a  break  here).  The  Editors  of  1778  supplied  **  Zounds," 
Weber, "  Pox.»» 

*  .nteh]  So  MS.  (where  it  is  substituted  for  the  originally- 
written  'Mhey.")  —  Both  the  folios  "they;"  and  so  the 
modern  editors. 

ft  jf /uf  MhmUd  kavt  had  leUert  </  morf ,  to  kavt  taken  the 
SpanUk  treaswrt,  Jte.]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  foliM  read  "  JSnd 
tkould  have  UOart  ^smtC,  to  have  the  Spanish  treasure"  4tc 
— Letters  of  mmrt  DMaa  —  Letters  uf  marque:  see  Nana's 
Gross, 


And  so  much  owe  I  her,  whose  now  I  am, 
That  no  wrong  shall  incense  me  to  molest 
Her  quiet  house  :  while  you  continue  here, 
I  will  not  be  asham'd  to  do  you  service 
More  than  to  her,  because  such  is  her  pleasure. 
But  you  that  have  broke  thrice,  and  fourteen 

times 
Compounded  for  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 
Know  I  dare  kick  you  in  your  shop  !  —  do  you 

hear  r  — 
If  ever  I  see  Paris,  though  an  army 
Of  musty  murrions,*  rusty  brown  bills,'  and 

clubs, 
Stand  for  your  guard  —  I  have  heard  of  your 

tricks.  — 
And  you  that  smell  of  amber  "  at  my  charge. 
And  triumph  in  your  cheat  —  well,  I  may  live 
To  meet  thee  ;  be  it  among  a  troop  of  such 
That  are  upon  the  fair  face  of  the  court 
Like  running  ulcers,  and  before  thy  whore, 
Trample  upon  thee  ! 

La-P,  Is*  this  a  language  for  a  livery } 
Take  heed  ;  I  am  a  captain. 

Mont,  A  coxcomb,  are  you  not  ?    That  thou 
and  I, 
To  give  proof  which  of  us  dares  most,  were  now 
In  midst  of  a  rough  sea,  upon  a  piece 
Of  a  split  ship,  where  only  one  might  ride, 
I  would  —  but  foolish  anger  makes  me  talk 
Like  a  player.*** 

Lam,  [coming  forward  from  the  arras]  Indeed, 
you  act  a  part 
Doth  ill  become  my  servant ; "  is  this  your  duty  ? 

Mont,  I  crave  your  pardon, 
And  -will  hereafter  be  more  circumspect. 

Lav.  Oh,  the  power  of  a  woman's  tongue  ! 
It  hath  done  more  than  we   three  with  otir 

swords 
Durst  undertake  ;  put  a  mad  man  to  silence. 
Lam.  Why,  sirrah,  these  are  none  of  your 
comrades. 
To  drink  with  in  the  cellar  ;  one  of  them," 
For  aught  you  know,  may  live  to  be  your  master. 
La-P,  There's  some  comfort  yet.  [Aside. 

Lam,    Here's   choice   of   three;    a   wealthy 

merchant  — 
Mai,  Hem !  she's  taken  ;  she  hath  spied  my 
giod  calf. 
And  many  ladies  choose  their  husbands  by  that. 

[Aside, 
Lam,  A  courtier  that's  in  grace ;   a  valiant 
captain : 
And  are  these  mates  for  you  ?  aWay,  begone ! 
MorU,  I  humbly  pray  you  will  be  pleas'd  to 
pardon ! 
And,  to  give  satisfaction  to  you,  madam. 


«  masty  mwrrions]  See  note,  p.  439.  The  same  words 
occur  in  PhilaHer,  190. 

T  bilh]  A  sort  of  pikes  or  halberds  with  hooked  points,  ~ 
mentioned  several  tiuieii  before. 

*  amber]  i.  c.  ainltergris,  which  was  formerly  much  used 
as  a  perftime. 

.  9  h]  H<»  MS.— Omitted  in  both  the  folios;  and  by  the 
modern  editors. 

10  Like  a  piayer]  MS.  has  "  I  know  not  what ;  '*  but  the 
common  reading  seems  to  be  preferable  on  account  of  **  act 
a  part "  in  the  next  speech. 

n  become  my  gemaiU]  So  Ma— Both  the  folios  ** beams 
you  my  servant } "  and  so  the  modern  editors,  —  Seward  oz- 
cepted,  who  omitted  '*  you." 

IS  them]  Weber  chose  to  print  "  thow." 
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Although  I  break  my  heart,  I  will  confess 
That  I  hare  wrong' d  them  too,  and  make  sub- 
mission. 

Lam.  No ;  1*11  spare  that.     Go  bid  the  cook 
haste  supper.  [Exit  Montague. 

La-P,  Oh,  brave   lady,*  thou  art  worthy  to 
have  servants, 
To  be  commandress  of  a  family, 
That  knowest  how  to  use  and  govern  it ! 

Lav.  You  shall  have  many  mistresses  that  will 
80  mistake  as  to  take  their  horse-keepers  and  foot- 
men instead  of  their  husbands ;  thou  art  none 
of  those. 

Mai.  But  she  that  can  make  distinction  of 
men,  and  know  when  she  hath  gallants  and  fel- 
lows of  rank  and  quality  in  her  house.* 

Lam.  Gallants  indeed,  if  it  be  the  gallants' 
fashion 
To  triumph  in  the  mLserics  of  a  man, 
Of  which  they  are  the  cause ;  one  that  tran- 
scends 
(In  spite  of  all  that  Fortune  hath,  or  can  be, 

done  ^  ) 
A  million  of  such  things  as  you.     My  doors 
Stand  open  to  receive  all  such  as  wear 
The   shape   of  gentlemen ;    and    my  gentlier  * 

nature 
(I  might  say  weaker)  weighs  not  the  exx)cnse 
Of  entertainment :  think  you  I'll  forget  yet 
^Vllat's  due  unto  myself?  do  not  I  know 
That  vou  have  dealt  with  poor  Montague  but 

'like 
Needy  commanders,  cheating  citizens, 
And  perjur'd  courtiers  ?    I  am  much  mov'd,  else 

use  not 
To  say  so  much  :  if  you  will  bear  yourselves 
As  fits  such  you  would  make  me  think    you 

are, 
You  may  stay ;  if  not,  the  wav  lies  before  vou. 

[Kxit. 

Mai.  What  think  you  of  this,  captain  ? 

Jai'P.  That  this  is  a  bawdy-house,  with  pin- 
nacles and  turrets,  in  which  this  disguised  Mon- 
tague goes  to  rut  gratis ;  and  tliat  this  is  a 
landed  pandress,  and  makes  her  house  a  brothel 
for  charity. 

Mah  Come,  that's  no  miracle ;  hut  from  whence 
derive  you  the  8upj)Osition  r 

Lav.  Observe  but  the  circumstance.  You  all 
know,  that  in  the  height  of  Montague's  pros- 
perity, he  did  affect,  and  had  liis  love  returned 
by,  this  lady  Orleans  :  since  her  divorcement, 
and  his  decay  of  estate,  it  is  known  they  have 
met;  not  so  much  as  his  boy  is*  wanting ;  and 
that  this  can  be  any  thing  else  than  a  mere  plot 


1  OA,  hravt  lady]  In  MS.  !he»e  words  arc  preceded  by 
"  Did  she  talk  of  mipper  .^  " 

^  house]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  foli««  have  "house—" 
as  if  the  speech  were  imperfect ;  and  so  Uie  modem  erii- 
tors. 

*  ft«,  done^  The**  words  are  omitted  in  MS. :  hut  whether 
they  be  omitted  or  retained,  the  line  will  still  read  awk- 
wardly. _  Seward  boldly  primed, 

"  In  ifpiu  of  all  that  Fortune  hath^  or  can  do." 

*  gendier]  So  the  first  folio  and  MS.— The  second  folio 
"  eentler ; "  and  so  Seward. 

»  boy  is]  So  the  first  folio  and  MS.  — The  second  f(»lio 
bftM  "6(rjf  but  u."  — Qy.  doeu  this  (speech  belong  to  La- 
Poop? 


for  their  night- work,  is  above  my  imaginatum  t» 
conceive. 

Mai.  Hffij,  it  carries  probability :  let  as  ob- 
serve it  better ;  but  yet  with  such  caution*  at 
our  prjring  be  not  discovered  :  here's  all  things 
to  be  had  without  cost,  and  therefore  good  stay- 
ing here. 

La-P.  Nay,  that's  true ;  I  would  we  miglit 
woo  her  twenty  years,  like  Penelope's  suitofs ! 
—  Come,  Laverdine. 

Lav.  I  follow  instantly.  [Exeunt  JXaujcosst 
and  La-Poo  p.]  Yonder  he  is.  The  thought  of 
this  boy  hath  much  cooled  my  affection  to  his 
lady ;  and  by  all  conjectures  this  is  a  disguised 
whore :  I  will  try  if  I  can  search  this  mine.  — 
Page ! 

Re-etiter  Veramour. 

Ver.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Lav.  Thou  art  a  pretty  boy. 

Ver.  And  you  a  brave  man  :  now  I  am  out  of 
your  debt.  [Gmmg, 

Lav.  Nay,  prithee,  stay. 

Ver.  I  am  in  haste,  sir. 

Lav.  By  the  faith  of  a  courtier 

Vgr.  Take  heed  what  you  say  ;  you  haye  ta- 
k^^  strange  oath. 

^Hr.  I  have  not  seen  a  youth  that  hath  pleased 
me  better :  I  would  thou  couldst  like  me.  so  far 
as  to  leave  thy  lady  and  wait  on  me  !  I  would 
maintain  thee  in  the  bravest  ^  clothes 

Ver.  Though  you  took  them  up  on  trust,  or 
bought  'em  at  the  broker's. 

Lav.  Or  any  way.  Then  thy  employments 
should  be  so  neat  and  cleanly  —  thou  shouldst 
not  touch  a  pair  of  pantablcs  '  in  a  month ;  and 
thy  lodging  — 

Ver.  Should  be  in  a  brothel. 

Lnr.  No;  but  in  mine  arms. 

Ver.  That  may  be  the  circle  of  a  bawdy-house^ 
or  worse. 

Lap.  I  mean  thou  shalt  lie  with  me. 

Ver.  Lie  with  you  !  I  had  rather  lie  with  my 
lady's  monkey  :  'twas  never  a  good  world  since 
our  French  lords  ^  learned  of  the  Neapolitans  to 
make  their  pages  their  bedfellows ;  it  •  dolh 
more  hurt  to  the  suburb  ladies  ^^  than  twenty 
dead  vacations.     'Tis  supper-time,  sir.        [ExiL. 

Lan.  I  thought  so  :  I  know  by  that  'tis  a  wo- 
man ;  for  l)ecause  peradventure  she  hath  made 
trial  of  the  monkey,  she  prefers  him  before  me, 
as  one  unknown.     Well, 
These  women  are  strange  creatures,"  and  have 

strange  desires  ; 
And  men  must  use  strange  means  to  quench 
strange  fires.  [Exil. 

«  brare.ft]  i.  o.  richest,  gayest. 

7  pantnhlt.*]  i.  c.  a  wirt  of  flippers  (perhaps  a  comiprtoB 
of  panttifleji). 

<i  Frrncfi  lordji^  In  MS.  the^e  word-:  arc  drawn  throagli 
with  n  pen,  and  have  "  jtallantos  "  written  over  tliem. 

9  it]  So  MS.  — OmiUid  in  both  the  folios. 

10  suburb  ladies]  The  suburbs  being,  in  all  great  towns, 
the  resort  of  h.irloD*. 

11  The.sc  ipomrn  are  strange  creatures]  So  MS.  —  Both  the 
folios  h.ivp,  "  Thr^e  are  Htanding  rrMJurw."  —  The  nnodcm 
editors  print  "  ThejiC  are  atrantre  credit uret.''^  In  CiHi|46Di  ftt 
the  end  of  a  proae  speech,  our  early  draiuatisfsts  were  iMdif- 
fcrenl  about  the  measure  being  exact;  and  here  Um  1 
"  women  "  seem!}  necessary  to  the  Sonne. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —A  Hail  in  Lamiba's  Hatue, 

Enter  Montaoub.* 
Mont.   Now,   Montague,    who  discenui    thy 
spirit  now, 
Thy  breeding  or  thy  blood  r  here's  a  poor  cloud 
Eclipseth  all  thy  8plendour  :  who  can  read 
In  thy  pale  fare',  dead  eye,  or  lenten  •  suit. 
The  liberty  thy  ever-giving  hand 
Hath  bought  for  others,  manacling  itself 
In  gyves  of  parchment  indissoluble  } 
The  greatest-hearted  man,  supplied  with  means, 
Nobility  of  birth,  and  gentlest  parts. 
Ay,  though  thy  right  hand  of  his  sovereign. 
If  virtue  quit  her  seat  in  his  high  soul, 
Glitters  but  like  a  palace  set  on  fire, 
AVhose  glory,  whilst  it  shines,  but  ruins  him  ; 
And  his  bright  show,  each  hour  to  ashes  tending, 
Shall  at  the  last  be  rak'd  up  like  a  sparkle, 
Unless  men's  lives  and  fortunes  feed  the  flame. 
Not  for  my  own  want«,  though,  blame  I  my  stars. 
But  suffering  others  to  cast  love  on  me. 
When  I  can  neither  take,  nor  thankful 
My  lady's  woman,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Young  as  the  present  month,  solicits  me 
For  love   and    marriage,   now  being    nothing 
worth.' 

Enter  Vekamour. 

Ver.  Oh,  master,  I  have  sought  you  a  long 
hour ! 
Good  faith,  I  never  joy  *  out  of  your  sight. 
For  God's  sake,  sir,  be  merry,  or  else  bear 
The  buflcts  of  your  fortune  *  with  more  scorn  ! 
Do  but  begin  to  rail ;  teach  me  the  way, 
And  ril  sit  down,  and  help  your  anger  forth. 
I  have  known  you  wear  a  suit  full  worth  a  lord- 
ship ; 
Give  to  a  man,  whose  need  ne'er  frighted  you 
From  calling  of  him /rietid^  five  hundred  cro^nis. 
Ere  sleep  had  left  your  senses  to  consider 
Your  own  important  *  present  usen  :  yet, 
Since,  I  have  seen  you  %%ith  a  trencher  wait, 
Void  of  all  scorn ;  thtTofore  I'll  wait  on  you. 

Mont.  Would  Heaven  '  thou  wert  less  honest ! 

Ver.  Would  to  Heaven 
You  were  less  worthy  !  I  am  even  wi'  you,  sir. 

Mont.  Is  not  thy  muster  strangely  fain,  when 
thou 
Serv'st  for  no  wages,  but  for  charity  ? 

1  EhUt  MmUaffue]  Both  the  folios  and  MS.  add  **ni 
flMcii«  kabit ; "  and  «o  the  modem  editnn :  but  be  haa  al- 
Nady  appeared  in  hiii  character  of  servant. 

<  UmUn]  i.  e.  plain,  mortifiMl. 

■  Fur  love  and  marriajre^  noip  brin^  nothinit  worth}  So 
MS.—  Both  the  fi)lioK  have  a  bro:»k  after  "  worth,"  an  ir  the 
tense  were  incoai;)lete.  The  modem  editofit  retjUn  the 
break,  — those  of  1778  and  Weber  ab-turdly  poioting  the 
line  thus,— 

**  For  lore  and  marriafre  ;  n<np,  bdttff  nothing  worth  —  ** 

*  ioy]  So  MS.— Both  the  foli««  ''joy'd;**  and  so  the 
modem  editor*. 

*  fortune]  »>  MS.  —  Bi.fh  the  f.»lio8  "  fortune* ;"  and  so 
the  in«>dern  editor*. 

«  imporutnt]  **  i.  e.  fmpi»rtiimto."    VVbher. 

T  Jfi-urem]  So  MS.  and  Bccnud  f.  Ii.»  here  and  In  the  next 
speech.  Tue  fim  lUlio  in  lioUi  places,  "God;"  and  so 
Weber 


Thou  dost  surcharge  me  with  thy  plenteotu  lore ; 
The  goodness  of  thy  virtue  shewn  to  me 
More  opens  still  my  disability 
To  quit'  thy  pains  :  credit  me,  loving  boy, 
A  free  and  honest  nature  may  be  oppress'd, 
Tired  with  courtesies  from  a  liberal  spirit. 
When  they  exceed  his  means  of  gratitude. 

Ver.  But  'tis  a  vice  ®  in  him  that,  to  that  end, 
Extends  his  love  or  duty. 

Mrmt.  I.ittle  world 
Of  >'irtue,  why  dost  love  and  follow  me  ? 

Ver.  I  will  follow  you  ^^  through  all  countries ; 
I'll  run  (fast  as  I  can)  by  your  horse-side, 
I'll  hold  your  stirrup  when  you  do  alight. 
And  without  grudging  wait  till  you  return  : 
I'll  quit  assur'd  means,"  and  expose  myself 
To  cold  and  hunger,  still  to  be  with  you  ; 
Fearless  I'll  travel  through  a  wilderness  ; 
And  when  you  are  weary,  I  will  lay  me  down. 
That  in  my  bosom  you  may  rest  your  head ; 
AVhere,   whilst  you  sleep,  I'll  watch,  that  no 

wild  beast 
Shall  hurt  or  trouble  you  :  and  thus  we'll  breed 
A  story  to  make  every  hearer  jveep, 
When  they  discourse  our  fortunes  and  our  lo,ves. 
Moni.  dh,  what  a  scoiF  might  men  of  women 
make, 
If  they  did  know  this  boy  !  —  But  my  desire 
Is,  that  thou  wouldst  not  (as  thou  usest  still. 
When,  like  a  servant,  I  'mong  servants  sit) 
Wait  on  my  trencher,  fill  my  cups  with  wine  : 
Why  shouldst  thou  do  this,*  boy  ?  prithee,  con- 
sider, 
I  am  not  what  I  was. 

Ver.  Curs' d  be  the  day 
When  I  forget  that  Montague  was  my  lord, 
Or  not  remember  him  my  master  still ! 

Mont.  Rather  curse  me,  with  whom  thy  youth 
hath  spent 
So  many  hours,  and  yet  untaught  to  live 
By  any  worldly  quality. 

Ver.  Indeed, 
You  never  taught  me  how  to  handle  cards. 
To  cheat  and  cozen  men  with  oaths  and  lies  ; 
lliose  are  the  worldly  qualities  to  live : 
Some  of  our  scarlet  gallants  teach  their  boys 
These  worldly  qualities.^* 

Since  stumbling  Fortune  then  leaves  Virtue  thus, 
I^et  me  leave  Fortune,  ere  be  vicious  ! 
Mont.  Oh,  lad,  thy  love  will  kill  me  ! 
Ver.  In  truth," 
I  think  in  conscience  I  shall  die  for  you. 
Good  master,  weep  not :  do  you  want  aught,  sir  ? 
Will  you  have  any  money  ?  here's  some  silver, 
And  here's  a  little  gold  ;  'twill  serve  to  play, 

•  mtit]  i.  e.  requite. 

»  cici*]  i=>«i  MS.  — Botlitho  folioe  "due"  (an  niidoubted 
misprint,  nee  n<  te,  p.  A(u) ;  and  w  the  modem  editon. 

10  /  teill  follow  yuH,  ice.  ]  Reward  altered  the  passage  thus ; 
"  Sir,  /  vUlfoUow  ymi  through  all  eountrieSf  1 
Will  ruH,"  &c. 

n  rn  milt  ajtitur*d  tneavs]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  **  lU 
auU  offem  meaiie«."  Seward  printed,  "  Pll  quU  all  offl»r*(l 
meansy"  the  Editors  of  177H  and  Weber,  "  /  will  ^  of- 
f  C'd  wrrtfw." 

IS  Thetifi  teorWf  qualUUg]  Omitted  In  MB.,  which,  in  the 
preceding  line  but  one,  lias  no  point  after  "live;"  rightly 
pcrhaiM. 

»  In  truth]  MS.  **  By  my  troth,"  a  reading  which  I  shottld 
have  adopted  fl)r  the  Kake  of  the  meaaure,  had  not  the  word! 
occurred  afterwards  in  iJiia  cpeech. 
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And  put  more  troublesome  thoughts  out  of  your 

mind  : 
I  pray,  sir,  take  it ;  I'll  get  more  with  singing. 
And  then  I'll  bring  it  you :  my  lady  ga't  me ; 
And,  by  my  troth,*  it  was  not  covctousness, 
But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  sooner  on't. 

Mont.  Alas,  boy,  thou  art  not  bound  to  tell 

it  me, 
And  less  to  give  it !  buy  thee  scarfs  and  garters ; 
And  when  I  have  money,  I  will  give  thee  a 

sword : 
Nature  made  thee  a  beauteous  cabinet,' 
To  lock  up  aU  the  goodness  of  the  earth. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Ver.  I  have  lost  my  voice  with  the  very  sight 
of  this  gentlewoman.^  [Aside.]  —  Good  sir,  steal 
away  :  you  were  wont  to  be  a  curious  a  voider 
of  women's  company. 

Mont,  Why,  boy,  thou  darest  trust  me  any 
where,  darest  thou  not  ? 

Ver.  I  had  rather  trust  you  by  a  roaring  lion 
than  a  ravening  woman. 

Mont.  Why,  boy? 

Ver.  Why,  truly,  she  devours  more  man's  flesh. 

Mont.  Ay,  but  she  roars  not,  boy. 

Ver.  No,  sir  ?  why,  she  is  never  silent  but 
when  her  mouth  is  full. 

Chart.  Monsieur  Montague  ! 

Mont.  My  sweet  feUow !  since  you  please  to 
call  me  so. 

Ver.  O'  my  conscience,  she  would  be  pleased 
well  enough  to  call  you  bed-  fellow.  Oh,  master, 
do  not  hold  her  by  the  hand  so  !  a  woman  is  a 
lime-bush,  that  catcheth  all  she  toucheth. 

Chart.  I  do  most  dangerously  suspect  this  boy 
to  be  a  wench.  Art  thou  not  one  ?  come  hither, 
let  me  feel  thee. 

Ver.  With  all  my  heart. 

Chart.  Why  dost  thou  pull  off  thy  glove  ? 

Ver.  \\Tiy,  to  feel  whether  you  be  a  boy  or  no. 

Chart.  Fie,  boy,  go  to  !  I'll  not  look  your  head, 
nor  comb  your  locks  any  more,  if  you  talk  thus. 

Ver.  Why,  I'll  sing  to  you  no  more,  then. 

Chart.  Fie  upon't,  how  sad  you  are  !  a  young 
gentleman  that  was  the  very  sun  of  France  — 

Mont.  But  I  am  in  the  eclipse  now. 

Chart.   Suffer  himself  to  be  over-run  with  a 
lethargy  of  melancholy  and  discontent ! 
Rouzc  up  thy  spirit,  man,  and  shake  it  off: 
A  noble  soul  is  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
That  sleeps  at  anchor  when  the  ocean's  calm  ; 
But  when  she  rages,  and  the  wind  blows  high, 
He  cuts  his  way  with  skill  *  and  majesty. 
I  would  turn  fool,*  or  poet,  or  any  thing,  or  marry, 
to  make  you  merry :  prithee,  let's  walk.  —  Good 
Veramour,  leave  thy  master   and   me ;   I  have 
earnast  business  with  him. 

Ver.  Pray,  do  you  leave  my  master  and  me  ; 
we  were  very  merry  before  you  came  :  he  docs 

"^  hymy  troth]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  Tulios  (which 
mark  ihe  omis^ion  by  a  break).  The  Editors  of  1778  and 
Weber  supplied  "  by  my  8<»iil." 

2  cabinet]  MS.  "  caskanct." 

■  /  hare  lost  my  voice  iritk  the  very  sight  of  this  gattU- 
VMman]  MS.  has  *'  O  in',  heres  a  geiUlntoman." 

4  skiU]  MS.  "pride." 

ft  turn  fool]  SoMS. ;  nnd  so  Seward  from  conjecture.— 
Both  the  folios  "titm  a/ot//e;"  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778 
and  Weber. 


not  covet  women's  company  ;  what  have  you  to 
do  with  him  ?  —  Come,  sir,  will  you  go  ?  and  PU 
sing  to  you  again.  —  I'  faith,  his  mind  is  stronger 
than  to  credit  women's  vows,  and  too  pxire  to 
be  capable  of  their  loves. 

Chart.  The  boy  is  jealous.  Sweet  lad«  leave 
us ;  my  lady  called  for  you,  I  swear :  that's  a 
good  child  !  there's  a  piece  of  gold  for  thee  ;  gO| 
buy  a  feather. 

Ver.  There's  two  pieces  for  you ;  do  yon  go 
and  buy  one,  or  what  you  will,  or  nothing,  so 
you  go.  —  Nay,  then,  I  see  you  would  have  me 
go,  sir ;  why.  faith,  I  will,  now  I  perceive  you 
love  her  better  than  you  do  me  :  but,  God  bless 
you,  whatever  you  do,  or  intend !  I  know  you 
are  a  very  honest  man.  [Exit. 

Chart.  Still  shall  I  woo  thee,  whilst  thy  tears 
reply  • 
/  cannot^  or  /  will  not  marry  thee  f 
Why  hast  thou  drawn  the  blood  out  of  my  cheeks. 
And  given  a  quicker  motion  to  my  heart } 
Oh,  thou  hast  bred  a  fever  in  my  veins, 
Call'd  love,  which  no  physician  can  cure  ! 

Have  mercy  on  a  maid,  whose  simple  youth 

[Kneeii, 

JAhL  How  your  example,  fairest,  teacheth  me 
A^^Monious  idolatry !  IJSneela, 

B^|Bne  joy  of  love,  I  love  thee  better 
Than  I  or  any  man  can  tell  another  ! 
And  will  express  the  mercy  which  thou  crav'st; 
I  will  forbear  to  marry  thee.     Consider, 
Thou  art  Nature's  heir  in  feature,  and  thy  parents' 
In  fair  inheritance  : '  rise  with  these  thoughts  ; 

[liaises  her. 
And  look  on  me,  but  with  a  woman's  eye, 
A  decay' d  fellow,  void  of  means  and  spirit. 

Chart.  Of  spirit  ! 

Mont.  Yes  ;  could  I  else  tamely  live. 
Forget  my  father's  blood,  wait,  and  make  legs,* 
Stain  my  best  breeches  with  the  servile  drops 
That  fall  from  others'  draughts  ? 

Chart.    This  vizard  wherewith   thou  wouldst 
hide  thy  spirit 
Is  perspective,'^  to  shew  it  plainlier  : 

0  Still  shall  I  woo  thee,  whilst  thy  tears  reply]  The  fint 
folio  has, 

"  Still  shall  I  woe  thee,  whilst  thy  eares  reply ; " 
and  so  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber.  The  second  folio  reads, 

♦*  &i7/  will  fu-ooe  thee,  whibt  thy  ears  reply  ;  " 
and  so  Seward.    MS.  hai«, 

"  Still  shall  I  wooe  thee,  whilst  thy  yearcs  reply." 
That  "  ears  "  is  nonsense,  no  one  will  doubt ;  nor  can  I  at- 
tach any  meaning  to  ''  years."  1  have  adopted  the  conjeo. 
ture  of  .Mason,  *'  tears,"  —  a  reading  which  Iloath  had  loQg 
aco  proposed,  JHS.  .Yotes .-  Charlotte  has  just  been  chiding 
Montague  for  his  sadness  ;  and,  a  little  before,  Veranioor 
has  said  to  him,  *'  Good  inanter,  weep  not,"  p.  543.  Tbe 
Rev.  J.  Mitford  would  (rather  boldly)  alter  <'eA«ean*'  lo 
"  I  hear." 

1  inheritance]  So  MS. ;  and  so  Seward  from  conjecmra. 
Both  the  folios  *'  inheritancei^ ; "  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778 
and  Weber. 

8  Yes  i  could  /else  tamely  live]  So  MS.  —  Both  tbe  Iblioe, 
"  Yes,  could  I  tamely  live." 
Seward  supplied  ''else"  from  conjecture,  placing  it  ae  it 
stands  in  MS. ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778.    Weber  inserted 
it  after  "  Yes." 

»  legs]  i.  e.  bows. 

10  persprctire]  There  was  formerly  a  great  variety  t>f  per- 
spective glasses  ;  see  note,  p.  385.    Todd,  citing  the  ptieenC 
passage  in  his  ed.  of  Johnson's  DicL,  considers  "  penpectivw  ** 
I  as  an  adjective,  —  rightly  perha))s. 
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This  imdervalae  of  thyself  *  is  but 

Because  I  should  not  buy  thoe.    What  more 

speaks 
Greatnes:«  of  man  than  valiant  patience, 
That  shrinks    not    under  his  fate's  strongest 

strokes  ? 
These  lioman  deaths,  as  falling  on  a  sword, 
Opening  of  reins,  with  poison  quenching  thirst, 
Which  we  erroneously  do  style  the  deeds 
Of  the  heroic  and  magnanimous  man, 
Was  dead-ey'd  cowardice,  and  white-cheek'd 

fear; 
Who  doubting  tyranny,  and  fainting  under 
Fortune's  false  lottery,  desperately  run 
To  death,  for  dread  of  death  :  that  soul's  most 

stout, 
That,  bearing  all  mischance,  dares  last  it  out. 
Will  you  perform  your  word,  and  marry  me, 
When  I  shall  call  you  to't  ? 
MotU.  V  faith,  I  will. 
CAarl.  Who's  this  alights  here } 

Enter  Lonoue^ille,  with  a  ricUnff-rod, 

Long,  With  leave,  fair  creature. 
Are  you  the  lady-mistress  of  the  house } 

Charl.  Her  servant,  sir. 

Long.  I  pray,  then,  favour  me,  ^L 

To  inform  your  lady  and  duke  Orleans'  -^B 
A  business  of  import  awaits  'em  here, 
And  craves  for  speedy  answer. 

Charl,  Are  you  in  post,  sir  r 

Long,  No,  I  am  in  satin,  lady ; 
I  would  you  would  be  in  post ! 

Charl.  I  will  return,  sweet.'  [ExU, 

Long,   Honest  Mend,  do  you  belong  to  the 
house  ? 
I  pray,  be  cover' d. 

Mont,  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Loftg.  Ha!  dream' st thou, Longueville ?  sure, 
'tis  not  he.  —  [Aside, 

Sir,  I  should  know  you. 

Mont,  So  should  I  you,  but  that  I  am  asham'd : 
But,  though  thou  know'st  me,  prithee,  Longue- 
ville, 
Mock  not  my  poverty ;  pray,  remember  yourself: 
Shews  it  not  strangely  for  thy  clothes  to  stand 
Without  a  hat  to  mine  ?  mock  me  no  more. 

Long.  The  pox  ^  embroider  me  all  over,  sir, 
If  ever  I  began  to  mock  you  yet ! 
The  devil  *  on  me,  why  should  I  wear  velvet 
And  sUver  lace  ?  heart,^  I  wiU  tear  it  off ! 

Mont,  Why,  madman  ! 

Long.  Put  on  my  hat !  yes,  when  I  am  hang'd 
IwUl. 
[Death,*]  I  could  break  my  head. 
For  holding  eyes  that  knew  not  you  at  first ! 


1  tkfeif]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folios  "c4y  life;'*  and  to 
the  modem  editors. 

I  nDtU\  AIS.  (in  a  different  hand)  "  sweet  uufantiy.*' 

9  poxT  So  MS. ;  and  so  the  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber.  — 
Omittea  in  both  the  folios  (which  mark  the  omission  by  a 
break). 

«  dtt>i[\  So  Ma  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folios  (which  mark 
the  omission  by  a  break).  The  Editors  of  I77t5  and  IVebor 
supplied  **  plague,**  altering  the  next  word  to  **  uinni." 

•  keoH]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folios  (which 
mark  the  omiMlon  by  a  break).  The  Editors  of  1778  and 
Weber  supplied  *«  Vdeath." 

«  [Death]  In  both  the  folios,  but  not  in  MS.,  the  omission 
of  a  word  htra  is  marked  by  a  break.    Weber  suppUed 
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But,  Time  and  Fortune,  run  your  courses  with 

him; 
He'll  laugh  and  scorn  ^  you,  when  you  shew 

most  hate ! 

Enter  Lamira,  Duchess,  Laverdine,  La-Poop, 
Mallicorn,  Veramour  and  Charlotte. 

Lam,  Your  affair,  monsieur  ?  •* 

Long.  Bo  you  mock  me,  lady  ? 

Lam.  Your  business,  sir,  I  mean  ? 

Duch,  Regard  vourself,  good  monsieur  Loxigae- 
vUle. 

Lam.  You  are  too  negligent  of  yourself  and 
place ; 
Cover  your  head,  sweet  monsieur. 

Long,  Mistake  me  not,  fair  ladies  ;  ^ 
'Tlb  not  to  you,  nor  you,  that  I  stand  bare. 

Lav,  Nay,  sweet  dear  monsieur,  let  it  not  be ''^ 
to  us,  then. 

La-P,  A  pox  "  o'  compliment ! 

Mai.  And  a  plague  "  of  manners  ! 
Pray,  hide  your  head ;  you  *'  gallants  use  to  do't. 

Long,  And  you  your  foreheads.    Why,  you 
needful  accessary  rascals. 
That  cannot  live  without  your  mutual  knaveries, 
More  than  a  bawd,  a  pandar,  or  a  whore. 
From  one  another,  how  dare  you  suspect 
That  I  stand   bare   to   you  ?    what  make  you 

hero  ?  — 
Shift  your  house,  lady,  of  'em ;  for  I  know  'em ; 
They  come  to  steal  your  '*  napkins  and  your 

spoons ; 
Look  to  your  silver  bodkin,  gentlewoman, 
'Tis  a  dead  utensil ;  —  and,  page,  'ware  **  your 

pockets !  — 
My  reverence  is  unto  this  man,  my  master ; 
Whom  you,  with  protestations  and  oaths. 
As  high' as  Heaven,  as  deep  as  Hell,  which  would 
Deceive  the  wisest  man  of  hon<»t  nature. 
Have  cozen* d  and  abus'd :  but  I  may  meet  you, 
And  beat  you  one  with  t'other. 

Mont.  Peace,  no  more ! 

Long.  Xot  a  word,  sir. 

Lav.  I  am  something  thick  of  hearing  ; 
What  said  he  r 

La-P.  I  hear  him,  but  regard  him  not. 

Mai.  Nor  I ;  I  am  never  angry  fasting. 

Long.  My  love 
KccDS  back  my  duty.    Noblest  lady,  if 
Husband  or  brother  merit  love  from  you, 

7  seom]  So  MS. ;  and  so  from  conjecture  Seward  and  the 
Editorri  of  1778.  Both  the  folios  '*  storm,'*  which  Weber 
retained. 

8  Yovir  affair^  montiewr]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folios  have, 
*•  You're  a  fair  Moutuier ; "  and  so  the  modem  editon,who 
ought  to  have  seen  from  Lamira*s  next  speech  what  was  the 
riglit  readinE.  Longueville,  of  course,  understands  her  as  if 
she  had  really  spoken  the  words  which  the  folios  give. 

•  Mistake  me  notjair  ladies]  To  this  line  MS.  adds  *<  bf 
my  blood." 

10  net  be]  Weber  choee  to  print  *'  be  noL" 

11  Ji  poz\  So  Ma ;  and  so,  (torn conjecture,  the Editon of 
1773  and  VVeber.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folios  (which  mark 
the  omission  by  a  break). 

u  aplaffuf]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folios  (whieh 
mark  the  «)mis8ion  by  a  break).  The  Editon  of  1778  and 
Weber  supplied  "  pox." 

u  you]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folios  **yoar;"  and  so  the 
modem  editors,  —  Weber  giving  this  speech  to  **  MeiU,**  I 

H  your]  So  MS. ;  and  so,  from  conjecture,  the  modem 
editoRi.    Omitted  in  both  the  folios. 

u  'MTf  1  The  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber  chase  to  print 
"beware.'^ 
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Prevent  their  dangers  !  this  hour  brings  to  trial 
ITieir  hereto-sleeping  hates ;  by  this  time,  each 
Within  a  yard  is  of  the  other's  heart. 
And  met  to  prove  their  causes  and  their  spirits 
With  their  impartial  swords'  points  :  haste  and 

save, 
Or  never  meet  them  more,  but  at  the  grave ! 

[ExU.^ 
Duch,    Oh,   my  distracted  heart !    that  my 
wreck'd  honour 
Should  for  a  brother's  or  a  husband's  life 
llirow  the  undoing  die  !  • 
Lam,  Amiens  engag'd  ? 
If  he  miscarry,  all  my  hopes  and  joys, 
I  now  confess  it  loudly,  are  undone : 
Oaroch,  and  haste  !  one  minute  may  betray 
A  lilb  more^worth  than  all  time  can  repay. 

[Exeunt   Lamiua,    Duchess,    Chaiilotte, 

and   MOXTAOUE. 

MaL  Humph  !  monsieur  Lavenline  pursues 
this  boy  extremely.  [Aside,]  —  Captain,  what  will 
you  do  ? 

La- J*.  Any  thing  but  follow  to  this  land-ser- 
vice.^ I  am  a  sea-captain,  you  know,  and  to 
offer  to  part  'em  without  we  could  do't  like 
watermen  with  long  staves,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off,  might  be  dangerous. 

Mai.  Whjt  then,  let's  retire,  and  pray  for  *em. 
I  am  resolved  to  stay  the  event :  *  abused  more 
than  we  have  been  we  cannot  be,  \\ithout  they 
fall  to  Hat  beating  on's  ;  and  that  were  unkind- 
ly done,  i'  fidth.* 

[lixtuint  Mallicoun  and  liA-PooP. 

Vcr.  Never  stir,**  but  you  arc  the  troublesom- 
est  as{<  that  e'er  I  met  with  I  retire  :  you  smell 
like  a  woman's  chamber,  that's '  newly  up,  be- 
fore slie  have  pinched  her  vai)Ourd  in  with  her 
clothes. 

Lac,  I  will  haunt  thee  like  thy  grandarae's 
ghost ;  thou  shall  never  rest  for  me. 

Vcr.  Well,  I  i)erceive  *  'tis  vain  to  conceal  a  se- 
cret from  you:  believe  it,  sir,  indeed  1  am  a  woman. 

Lav,  Why,  la,  I  knew't ;  this  j)rophetical 
tongue  of  mine  never  failed  me :  my  mother  was 
hall*  a  witch  ;  never  any  thing  that  she  forespake 
but  came  to  pass.  A  woman !  how  happy  am 
I !  now  we  may  lawfully  come  together,  with- 
out fear  of  hanging  :  sweet  wench,  be  gracious  ! 
in  honourable  sort  I  woo,  no  otherwise. 


1  Rzii]  Bo  MS.  —  OiniUed  in  bot!»  tho  folios  ;  and  by  the 
modem  editon. 

«  Throw  the  tiniioinjr  die]  8o  MS.,  ezcppt  thnt  int)toad  of 
*'  die  "  it  lioa  "  dire."  —  Both  tho  UtUo.t  have,  '•  IMiMuph  thy 
undoing  die  "  (which  is  btnrk  nonsonse) ;  and  n*  tho  niudcru 
editors. 

*  follow  to  thii  land- f  err  ice]  So  tho  Horond  fnlin,  and  MS. 
(except  that  it  oinitii  "  to  ").  —  The  first  folio  hsa  ''follow  to 
this  ■ea-«erpic0.** 

^  I  am  resolved  to  stay  the  ctent]  S<i  MS. —  Both  the  folloii 
read  '•  I  am  re^olc*d  to  Ktop  your  intent."  Seward  printed 
**  /  ojR  resolved  to  ifUm  here ;  your  intent  r  "  and  so  tho 
Editors  of  1778 :  so  tr>o  Welwr,  omittini;  "  here." 

ft  and  that  were  unkiadlu  done^  i\fnHh]  St»  MS.  —  Both  the 
folios  give  the«e  wordri  to  Lnvcniiiio ;  and  so  tho  modem 
editiim:  but  it  Ik  quite  e\'ident,  not  only  from  the  previous 
remark  of  Mallirorn,  hut  al-<o  fnwn  tlu'  next  speech,  that 
I^verdine'H  atiemion  is  whullv  occupied  bv  Veramonr. 

«  .Vfrcr  Mir]  So  MS.  —  Unii'tfed  in  l»oth  the  folios  (which 
mark  the  omission  by  a  break).  Tho  Editors  of  1778  and 
We)ier  supplied  "  Curi»e  uie  "  ! 

1  tAoiVj  M.S.  «*  she." 

a  IFe/i,  /  perceive.  Sec]  MP.  has  "  fVeU  a  pox  of  year 
musk  tongue  for  me,  Jpcrccaue,"  ice 


Ver,  Faith,  the  truth  is,  I  hare  lored  yoa 

long  — 
Lav,  So,  so  1  * 
Ver.  But  durst  not  open  it. 
Lav,  By  gad,*<*  I  think  so ! 
Ver.  But,  briefly,  when  you  bring  it  to  the 
test,  if  there  be  not  one  gentleman  in  this  house 
will  challenge  more  interest  in  me  than  yoa  oa&t 
I  am  at  vour  disposure." 

Lav,  Oh,  Fortunatus,**  I  enry  thee  not 
For  cap  or  pouch !    this  day  I'll   prove  xnj 

fortune. 
In  which  your  lady  doth  elect  her  husband, 
Who  will  be  Amiens  ;  'twill  save  my  wedding- 
dinner. 
Pauvre  La-Poop  and  Mallicom  !     If  all  fail, 
I  will  turn  citizen  :  a  beauteous  wife 
Is  the  horn-book  to  the  richest  tradesman's  life. 

[Exewd. 

SCENE    H.  — ^  Fiel4  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Paris, 

Enter  Oule.v.n8,  Di'hois,  Amiens,  Loxouevillb, 
tico  Lacqueys,  and  a  Page  with  two  piatoia, 

DMbpis.  Here's  a  good  even  piece  of  ground, 
Amy  lord  :  ^^  I 

Wiuyou  fix  here  ?  I 

Orl.  Yes  ;    any  where.  —  Lacquey,  take  off      j 

my  sj)urs.  —  j 

Tr])on  a  bridge,  a  rail,  but  my  sword's  breadth, 

Ujjon  a  battlement,  I'll  fight  this  qutirrcl ! 

Dubtjis.  O'  the  ropes,  my  lord  r 

(hi.  irpon  a  line. 

Dubois.  So  all  our  country  duels 
Are  carried,  like  a  firework  on  a  thread. 

Orl.  Go,  now  ;  stay  with  the  horses  ;  and,  do 
you  hear  r 
Upon  your  lives,  till  some  of  us  come  to  you. 
Dare  not  to  look  this  way. 

Dubois.  Except  you  see 
Strangers  or  others,  that,  by  chance  or  purpose^ 
Are  like  to  interrupt  us. 

Orl,  Then  give  warning. 

[Exeunt  Lacqueys  and  Page. 

Loni;.  Who  takes  a  sword  r  the  advantage  is 
so  small. 
As  he  that  doubts  hath  the  free  leave  to  choose. 

Orl.  Come,  give  nie  any,  and  search  mc :  'tis  not 
The  ground,  weapoi^,  or  seconds,  that  can  make 
Odds  in  these  •*  fatal  trials,  but  tho  cause. 


9  So.jio]  So  Mf.— H.ith  the  folioa  have  "See,  see  "(a 
misprint  (ircasiuticd  dutilitle^s  by  tho  wordM  haviiin  heea 
»|K;lt  in  the  copy  u^d  by  the  printer  of  the  tirftt  folio,  a* 
they  are  hi»cIi  in'niy  MS.,' — "  St>o,  we")  ;  and  wj  the  mod- 
em editors. 

I'J  By  gad]  So  Mr^.  —  (^)inittpd  in  both  the  folios  (yrhich 
mark  the  tunlsj4l«m  by  a  break).  The  Editors  of  177d  and 
Webor  supplied  *'  By  lu-avcn." 

II  dispoyure]  Here  both  the  follw  have  "Exit ; "  w|iicli  waa 
also  ori{!inally  in  the  MS.,  but  has  been  drawn  through  with 
a  pen.  It  is'evident  that  Veranmur  is  on  the  vtase  during 
the  next  fiwech,  where  mention  in  made  of  "  your  \ndy,** 

IS  OA,  Fortunatu.*^  A:c.]  Everjr  one  ia  acquainte*!  whh  the 
wishing-cap  of  Fortuuaiu.<!,  which  transported  liim  to  any 
place  he  chose,  and  with  \u<  inexhaustible  purra."  Wcaca. 
A  drama  by  Uekker,  entitled  Old  FortunatiUj  was  i»iiit«d 
in  H'JOO. 

19  lord]  So  MS.  —  Doth  Uie  folios  "lords;"  and  so  tha 
modem  editors. 

u  these]  8o  MS—  Both  the  folios  "  tboae ;"  and  so  tiM 
modem  editors. 
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Ami.  Most  true ;  and,  bat  it  is  no  time  to  wish 
When  men  are  come  to  do,  I  would  desire 
The  cause  'twixt  us  were  other  than  it  is  ; 
But  where  the  right  is,  there  prevail  our  swords  ! 
And  if  my  sister  have  out-liv'd  her  honour, 
I  do  not  pray  I  may  out-live  her  shame. 

Orl,  Your  sister,  Amiens,  is  a  whore,  at  once. 

Ami.  You  oft  have  spoke  that  sense  to  me 
before. 
But  never  in  this  language,  Orleans ; 
And  when  you  spoke  it  fair,  and  first,  I  told  you 
That  it  was  possible  you  might  be  abus'd  : 
But  now, 
Since  you  forget  your  manners,  you  shall  free 

me,' 
If  I  transgress  my  custom.    You  do  lie, 
And  are  a  villain  !  which  I  had  rather  yet 
My  sword   had  prov'd  than  I  been  forc'd  to 

speak  ;  — 
Nay,  give  us  leave ;  —  and  since  you  stand  so 

haughtily 
And  highly  on  your  cause,  }gt  you  and  I, 
Without  engaging  these  two  gentlemen. 
Singly  determine  it. 

Lonfj.  My  lord,  you'll  pardon  us. 

Dubois*  I  trust  your  lordships  ^^ 

Mean  not  to  do  us  '  that  affront.  ^B 

Ami.  As  how  ?  ^^ 

Duhou.   We  kiss  your  lordship's  hand,  and 
come  to  serve  you 
Here  with  our  '  swords. 

Loi^ff,  My  lord,  we  understand  ourselves. 

Dubois.  We  have  had  the  honour  to  be  call'd 
unto 
The  biisiness,  and  we  must  not  now  quit  it  * 
On  terms.* 

Ami.  Not  terms  of  reason  r 

Long.  No; 
No  reason  for  the  quitting  of  our  calling. 

Ihtboia.  True; 
If  I  be  call'd  to't,  I  must  a.<ik  no  reason. 

Long.  Nor  hear  none  neither,  which  is  less, 
nor  look  for't :  • 
It  is  a  favour,  if  my  throat  be  cut, 
Your  lordship  does  me,  which  I  never  can. 
Nor  must  have  hope  how  to  requite.  —  S\Tiat 
noise  ? 

[Voices  icithiny  Down  with  their  swords  !  ] 
What  cry  is  that  ?  —  My  lord,  upon  your  guard  ! 
Some  treachery  is  a- foot. 

EnUr  DucuKss,  Lamira,  anrf  Montague, /o/Anoetj 
by  the  tico  Lacqueys  and  Page.' 

Duch.  Oh,  here  they  are  !  — 
My  lord  —  l3ear  lady,  help  me  !  help  me,  all !  — 


Ifreeme]  So  MS.  — Ikith  the  fulioa  '<  finde  "  (which  is 
not  rionsc} ;  and  m»  the  inoilern  editors. 

9  Mean  not  to  do  u«J  So  Mf^.  —  Biith  the  fulios  "  May  not 
dot  tts  f '*  aiid  flo  the  mtidern  editor^. 

»  oitrl  Hu  MS.  —  (whirh.  liowcvrr,  omits  "Here").— 
OniitteJ  in  bfith  the  foliof* ;  and  by  the  modern  editorn. — 
.\ccurdiu;:  to  the  French  nuKle  or  duelling,  the  seconds  fre- 
quently fi>U8ht  as  well  aui  tlio  principals. 

*  novo  quU  U]  Uy.  **  quit  tt  nvtp  "  7 
,  6  Oh  /emul  Seward  printed  ''  On  any  terms.** 

i  •  nor  lookf9rH'  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  foliot ;  and 

liy  tlie  modem  editon. 

T  trco  Lacauens  and  Paste]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the 

Lfoiioii ;  and  by  tlie  modern  editors.  —  They  retiini,  in 
quenco  o(  what  Dubois  has  said  to  them.  p.  M6. 


I  have  so  woeful  interest  in  both, 
I  know  not  which  to  fear  for  most ;  and  yet 
I  must  prefer  my  lord.  —  Dear  brother. 
You  are  too  understanding  and  too  noble, 
To  be  oJfTended  when  I  know  my  duty. 
Though  scarce  my  tears  will  let  me  see  >*  to  do  it. 

Orl,  Out,  loathdd  strumpet ! 

Duch.  Oh,  my  dearest  lord, 
If  words  could  on  me  oast  the  name  of  whore, 
I  then  were  worthy  to  be  loathed :  but 
Know,  your  unkindness  cannot  make  me  wicked ; 
And  therefore  should  less  use  that  power  upon 
me. 

OrL  Was  this  your  art,  to  have  these  actors 
come. 
To  make  this  interlude  ?    Withdraw,  cold  man ! 
!  And,  if  thy  spirit  be  not  frozen  up^ 
Give  me  one  stroke  yet  at  thee  for  my  vengeance ! 

Ami.   Thou  shalt  have  strokes  and  strokes, 
thou  glorious  *  man,*** 
Till  thou  breath' St  *'  thinner  air  than  that  thoa 
talk'st. 

Lam,  My  lord  !  coimt  Amiens  ! 

Duch.  Princely  husband ! 

Orl.  Whore! 

Lam.  You  wrong  her,  impudent  lord  !     Oh, 
that  I  had 
The  bulk  of  those  dull  men !  look,  how  they 

stand. 
And  no  man  will  revenge  an  innocent  lady ! 

Ami.  You  hinder  it,  madam. 

Lam,  I  would  hinder  you ; 
Is  there  none  else  to  kill  him  ? 

Duch.  Kill  him,  madam  ! 
Have  you  learn' d  that  bad  language  ?    Oh,  re- 
pent. 
And  be  the  motive  rather  both  kill  me !  ^ 

Orl.  Then  die,  my  infamy !  [Rwis  at  hgr. 

Mont.  Hold,  bloody  man  ! 

Orl.  Art  thou  there,  basilisk  r 

Mont.  To  strike  thee  dead. 
But  that  thy  fate  deserves  some  weightier  hand. 

Dubois.  My  lord !  " 

Orl.  Oh,   here's  a  plot !      You  bring  your 
champion  '*  with  you  ! 
Madam  adultress,  your  adulterer ! 
Out,  howling  bitch- wolf !  ^* 

Dubois.  Good  my  lord  ! 

Orl.  Are  you 
Her  grace's  countenancer,  lady,  the  receiver 
To  the  poor  virtuous  '*  couple  ? 

Dubois.  Sweet  my  lord  ! 

8  see]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  so." 
B  floritius]  **  i.  e.  vain,  proud,  in  the  sense  of  the  French 
glorteux."     vVkbbr. 

10  nan]  MS.  "  voice." 

11  frrM/A'wl  MS.  "beesL" 

11  And  t't  tSe  motive  ratktr  both  kill  wu]  "  i.  e.  and  rather 
persuade  them  both  to  kill  mr."  Scwako.  MS.  has,  "Or 
by  the  motiue  they  will  both  kill  *«.*' 

u  My  lord]  So  MS.  (where  "Sweet,"  which  originally 
preceded  these  wurd^,  is  carefully  drawn  through  with  a 
pen).  —  Uoth  the  folios  "  Sweet  my  lord; "  and  so  the  mod- 
em editor.H :  but  cec  Dubois'  last  speech  on  this  pagew 

14  champion]  Ho  MS.—  Both  the  folios "  champions ;  **  and 
so  the  modern  cdituiv :  but  it  is  plain  that  Orleans  alludes  to 
Montacue  alone. 

15  Mada.H  adnltrrjtSt  four  adulterer  ! 

Out,  hovUng  biuhrufol/]  So  M&— Both  the  folios  have, 

"the  adultretHf.  with  the  adulUrcrt   Out  kowlimg }** 

and  so  the  modem  editors 

i«  virtuous]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  vicious ; "  and  s« 
the  modem  editors. 
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Orl.  Sweet  rascal !  didst  thou  not  i  tell  mc, 
false  fellow, 
This  Montague  here  was  murder* d  ? 

Dubois.  I  did  so ; 
But  he  was  falser,  and  a  worthless  lord. 
Like  thy  foul  self,  that  would  have  had  it  so. 
Lofu/.  Orleans,  'tis  true ;  and  shall  be  prov'd 

upon  thee. 
MotU,  ITiy  malice,  duke,  and  this  thy  wicked 
nature, 
Are  all  as  visible  as  thou ;  but  I, 
Bom  to  contemn  thy  injuries,  do  know, 
That  though  thy  greatness  may  corrupt  a  jury. 
And  moke  a  judge  afraid,  and  carry  out 
A  world  of  evils  with  thy  title,  yet 
Thou  art  not  quit '  at  home  ;  thou  bear*st  about 

thee  . 
That  that  doth  charge  thee,  and  condemn  thee 

too. 
The  thing  that  grieves  me  more,  and  doth  indeed 
Displease  mo,  is,  to  think  that  so  much  baseness 
Stands  here  to  have  encounter'd  so  much  hon- 
our.— 
Pardon  me,  my  lord,   what  late   my   passion 

spake,^ 
Vmien  you  provok'd  my  innocence.  [7b  Amiens. 

OrL  Yes,  do : 
Oh,  flattery,  coarser  than  *  the  suit  he  wears  ! 
Give  him  a  new  one,  Amiens. 

Ami.  Orleans, 
'Tis  here  nor  *  time  nor  place  to  jest  or  rail 
Poorly  with  you  ;  but  I  will  find  a  time  to 
Whisper  you  forth  to  this,  or  some  fit  place, 
As  shall  not  hold  a  second  interruption. 

Mont.  I  hope  your  lordship's  honour  and  your 
life 
Are  destin'd  unto  higher  hazards ;  this 
Is  of  a  meaner  arm.* 

Dubois.  Yes,  faith,  or  none. 
Lo7ig.  lie  is  not  fit  to  fall  by  an  honest  sword : 
A  prince,  and  lie  ! 

Dubois.  And  slander  !  and  hire  men 
To  publish  the  false  rumours  ho  hath  made ! 
Long.  And  stick  'em  on  his  friends,  and  in- 
nocents ! 
Dubois.  And  practise  'gainst '  their  lives  after 

their  fames ! 
Long.  In  men  that  are  the  matter  of  all  lewd- 
ness. 
Bawds,  thieves,  and  cheaters,  it  were  monstrous. 
Dubois.  But  in  a  man  of  blood  how  more  con- 
spicuous ! 
Ami.  Can  this  be,  Heaven  ?  ® 
Duch.  They  do  slander  him. 


1  thou  not]  So  MS. ;  and  so  Weber.  Both  the  folioe  "  not 
thou ; "  and  00  the  Editort  of  1778.  Seward  remodelled  the 
line  thus  ; 

"  Street  rtueal!  didst  not  tell  me,  thou  false  fellow." 

'  quit]  i.  e.  acquitted.    So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  quiet ; " 
and  so  the  modern  editors. 
»  rrhat  laU  mf  passion  sptike^  Ate]  See  p.  527. 

•  coarser  than]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  »*  becomes  him 
belter  than ; »»  and  so  the  modern  editors. 

ft  nor]  So  MS —  Both  the  ftdios  '•  no  ; "  aud  so  the  mod- 
em editors. 

•  Is  of  a  me€mer  arm]  MS.  »*  Is  of  to  [i.  e.  too]  meane  aii 
orme," 

1  Vowwt]  So  MS.—  Both  the  folios  "  against." 

•  Heaven]  80  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folkM :  and  by 
the  modem  editon. 


OrL  Hang  thein«  a  pair  of  railing  hang-lnai !  * 

Long,  How ! 
Stand,   Orleans  !  —  stay,  give  me   my  pistolsi 
boy ;  —  r  Takes  pistoUfrom  Page. 

Hinder  me  not !  —  by  that  foul  life,  of  which 
Thou  art  no  longer  master,  I  will  kill  thee !  ^ 

Duch.  Oh,  stay  his  fury  ! 

Ami.  Longueville,  my  friend ! 

Long.  Not  for  myself,  my  lord,  but  for  man- 
kind, 
And  all  that  have  an  interest  to  virtue. 
Or  title  unto  innocence 

Ami.  Why,  hear  me  ! 

Long.  Yoit  justice*  sake 

Ami.  That  cannot  be. 

Long.  To  punish 
His  wife's,  your  honour's,^^  and  my  lord^s  wrongi 

here, 
Whom  I  must  ever  call  so  ;  for  your  loves, 
I  ^*  swear  I'll  sacrifice 

Ami.  Longueville, 
I  did  not  think  yot^  murderer  before. 

Ijmg.  I  care  not  what  you  thought  me. 

Ami.  By  my  soul, 
And  what  it  hopes  for,*^  if  thou  attempt  his  life, 
Thy  m|n  is  forfeit ! 

A/^BPoolish  frantic  man. 
The  nRRder  will  be  of  us,  not  him. 

Duch.  Oh,  Heaven!'* 

Mont.  We  could  have  kiU'd  him,  but  we  would 
not  take 

The  justice  out  of  fate's before  my  God,** 

Singe  but  a  hair  of  him,  thou  diest ! 

Long.  No  matter.  \Skooti^* 

Ami.  Villain  !  \Thc  Duchess /cOb. 

Dubois.  My  lord,  your  sister  is  slain. 

Ami.  i3ianca  ! 

Mont.  Oh,  hapless  and  most  wretched  chance ! 

Lam.  Stand'st  thou  [  To  Orleans. 

Looking  upon  the  mischief  thou  hast  made. 
Thou  godless  man,  feeding  thy  blood-shot  eyes 
With  the  red  spectacle,  and  art  not  tum'd 
To  stone  with  horror  ?  Hence,  and  take  the  wings 
Of  thy  black  infamy,  to  carry  thee 

»  hang-hies]  "  i.  e.  hangers-on."    VVerer. 

10  Hinder  me  not !  —  by  that  foul  life,  of  which 

Thou  art  no  longer  master ^  J  teiU  kill  thee  !]  So  MS.  — 
In  botli  the  folios  the  passage  stands  thus ; 

'*  Hinder  me  not,  by 

JviU  kiU  him  ; '» 
and  so  the  modem  editors,  except  that  after  "  by  "  the  Edi- 
tors of  1778  supplied  '*  Heavens,"  and  Weber  "  Heaven," 

11  honour's]  So  MS. ;  and  so,  from  conjecture,  Seward 
and  the  Editors  of  1778.  —  Both  the  folios  *'  honour  i "  and 
so  Weber. 

13  J]  80  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  JU;"  and  so  Seward. 

13  By  my  soul, 

And  vhat  it  hopes  for]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  have 

merely  "  By "  (marking  the  omission    by  a  break, 

which  in  the  first  folio  is  unusually  long) ;  and  so  the  nxMl- 
em  editors,  except  that  those  of  1778  and  Weber  supplied 
"  Heaven  »  after  "  By." 

14  Heaven]  So  MS.  and  the  second  folia  ~  The  fint  folio 
"  God  ; "  and  so  W>ber. 

1*  The  Justice  out^ffaU's btforemy  Ood]  So  MS.— 

Both  the  folios  omit  "  before  my  Ood  "  r marking  the  oini»- 
sion  by  a  break) ;  and  so  the  modem  eaitors.  —  In  the  lint 
part  of  this  speech  (as  the  MS.  distinctly  proves)  the  autbon 
intended  the  sense  to  be  incomplete ;  Montague,  seeing  that 
Lcmgueville  is  Just  about  to  shoot,  suddenly  breaks  off*  lo 
threaten  him  with  death  if  he  does  the  slightest  i^joij  to 
Orleans. 

i«  ShooU)  So  MS.— In  both  the  folios  the  8tage-4lli«etloB 
is  confounded  with  Um  text  thus, — *<  JVW  matUr,  aliooC.** 
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Beyond  the  shoot  of  looks,  or  sound  of  corses. 
Which  will  pursue  thee  till  *  thou  hast  outflcd 
All  but  thy  guilt;  —  that  still  bo  present  with 
thee*!  • 

Orl  Oh,  wish  it  off  again  !  for  I  am  crack'd 
Under  the  burden,  and  my  heart  will  break. 
How  heavy  guilt  is,  when  men  come  to  feel ! 
If  you  coiild  know  the  mountain  I  sustain 
Of*  horror,  you  would  each  take  off  your  part. 
And  more,  to  ease  me.     I  cannot  stand  :  forgive 
Where  I  have  wrong'd,  I  pray  !  [FttUs. 

Ami.  Look  to  him,  Montague. 

Ij)nff.  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  lady's  well, 
But  for  her  fear ;  *  unless  that  have  shot  her  : 
I  have  the  worst  on't,*  that  needs  would  venture 
Upon  a  trick  had  like  to  ha'  coit  my  guts. 
Look  to  her ;  she'll  be  well :  it  was  but  powder 
I  charg'd  with,  thinking  that  a  guilty  man 
Would  have  been  frighted  sooner ;  but  I  am  glad 
He's  conic  at  last. 

Lam.  How  !  is  Bianca  well  ?  * 

Mont.  Not  hurt  ? '  ^ 

Ami.  Lives  she  ?  —  See,^i8ter  !  —  Doth  she 
breathe  r 

Dtich.  Oh,  gentlemen,*  think  you  I  can  breathe, 
That  am  restored  to  the  hateful  sense 
Of  feeling  in  mc  my  dear  husband's  deatk  ? 
Oh,  no,  I  live  not !  life  was  that  I  left, 
And  what  you  have  call'd  me  to  is  death  indeed : 
I  cannot  weep  so  fast  as  ho  doth  bleed. 

Dubois.  Pardon  me,  madam ;  he  is  well. 

Duch.  Ha !  my  husband  ! 

Orl.  I  cannot  speak  whether  my  joy  or  shame 
Be  greater ;  —  but  I  thank  thee,  Heaven,®  for 

both. 
Oh,  look  not  black  upon  me,  all  my  friends  ! 
To  whom  I  will  be  rcconcil'd,  or  grow 
Unto  this  earth,  till  I  have  wept  a  trench 
That  shall  be  great  enough  to  be  my  grave ; 
And  I  will  think  them  too  most  manly  tears, 
If  they  do  move  your  pities.     It  is  true, 
Man  should  do  nothing  that  he  should  repent ; 
But  if  he  have,  and  say  that  he  is  sorry, 
It  is  a  worse  fault  if  he  be  not  truly. 

Lam.  My  lord,  such  sorrow  cannot  be  suspected. 
Here,  take  your  honour'd  wife,  and  join  your 

hands: 
I  will  be  ***  she  hath  married  you  again.  — 


1  tiU]  So  MS. ;  and  ko,  from  conjecture,  Seward  and  his 
nicce«eora.  —  Both  the  folioH  '*  Rtill." 

t  tJuU  still  be  prtnent  iciiA  tkee]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both 
the  fuliod;  and  by  the  iiiudern  editnni. 

•  0/ 1  So  MS. ;  and  so  S<;\vnrd  fn>m  conjecture.  —  Both 
the  folios  "  With  ;  "  and  m  the  Eilitors  of  1778  and  Weber. 

4 the  lariy*s  irrll^ 

But  for  hfr  frar]  e«o  .MS.—  Btith  the  fidio»  Iiave,  «*  the 
Lady  ia  well,  buiforfearc  ; "  and  9o  the  niudern  editors. 

6  ««*«]  Alteroil  by  Ihe  niiHlern  cilitnr:*  to  "  of  it." 

«  Hcfw!  is  Bianrn  K9ll]  In  both  the  fuIloi«  thei«e  words 
are  wrongly  pointed  tJiiu<,  "  lluw  u  Byanchal  well?**  and 
8o  the  modern  editnr.i. 

T  Mont.  Mtthurt]  So  MS.— Omitted  in  both  the  folios; 
and  by  the  nuidem  editiiri<. 

•  Ok,  gentlemen]  Omilfcd  in  MS. 

B  thee.  Heaven]  So  MS.  —  Huth  the  fohM  "  the  Ileavena ; " 
and  m  Uie  modem  ediiDm. 

10  /  viU  bt]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folios  (whkh 
mark  the  omtMion  tiy  a  break) :  and  by  the  modem  edilon. 
Weber  Huspected  (rather  unnereKMirily,  since  the  f«peaker  is 
Lariiira)  that  aoQiethini;  had  lieen  uiiiittcd  *Stn  the  score  of 
delicacy."  Tbefiuct  evidently  i-,  that  the  copy  of  tlte  play 
Used  by  the  editor  of  the  tir^t  folio  was  in  vark>iu  places 
either  iinperfect  or  illegible. 


And,  gentlemen,  I  do  invite  you  all 
This  night  to  take  my  house ;  where  on  the  mor- 
row, 
To  hdghten  more  the  reconciling  feast, 
I'll  make  myself  a  husband  and  a  guest.^' 

[Exeuni. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE    I.  —  7%tf  Country,  —  A  Room  in  Laki- 
ra's  House. 

Enter  Mont.\gue  and  Charlottb. 

Charl.  "Well,  now,  I  am  sure  you  are  mine. 

Mo)vl,  I  am  sure  I  am  glad 
I  have  one  to  own  me,*'  then :  you'll  find  me 

honest, 
As  these  days  go,  enough ;  poor,  without  questioHf ' 
AVhich  beggars  hold  a  virtue  ;  give  mc  meat, 
And  I  shall  do  my  work,  else  knock  my  shoes  oflj 
And  turn  me  out  again. 

Chart.  You  are  merry,  fellow.*' 

MoiU.  I  have  no  great  cause. 

Charl.  Yes,  thy  love  to  me.** 

Mont.  That's  as  we  make  our  game. 

Charl.  Why,  you  repent,  then  } 

Mont.  Faith,  no  ;  worse  than  I  am  I  cannot  be ; 
Much  better  I  expect  not :  I  shall  love  you, 
And,  when  you  bid  me  go  to  bed,  obey, 
Lie  still  or  move,  as  you  shall  minister  ; 
Keep  a  four-nobles  nag  **  and  a  Jack- merlin,'* 
Learn  to  love  ale,  and  play  at  two-hand  Irish ;  " 
And  there's  the  **  all  I  aim  at. 

C/tarl.  Nay,  sweet  fellow, 
m  make  it  something  better. 

Mont.  If  you  do,  you'll  make  me  worse : 
Now  I  am  poor,  and  willing  to  do  well. 
Hold  mc  in  that  course :  of  all  the  king's  crea- 
tures, 
I  hate  his  coin ;  keep  me  from  that,  and  save  mc ; 
For  if  you  chance,  out  of  your  housewifery, 
To  glean  ^®  a  hundred  pound  or  two,  bestow  it 
In  plum-broth  ere  I  know  on*t ;  **  else  I  take  it, 
Seek  out  a  hundred  men  that  want  this  money. 


11  ra  make  myself  o  husband  and  a  ffuest]  "  That  i*.  I 
will  chor«e  one  and  the  other ;  meaning  the  same  a^  Ma- 
eon'rt  firopoeed  variation  —  *  I'll  take  myaelf  a  bui>band  and 
a  g«e*t.* "    W^EBxa. 

i-i  me]  So  MS.  —  Oinittcd  in  both  the  folios ;  and  by  tlM 
modern  editors. 

13  You  are  merry,  fellotp]  8o  MS.  — Both  tlie  folios  hnn 
"  YvH  are  a  merry  fellow ; "  and  «o  the  modem  editor*.  By 
"fellow"  she  meanu  —  fellow-attendant:  coinuare  her 
third  f^iteech  artor  \h\%  and  Montague's  speech,  "  My  sweet 
fellow,"  «cc.  p.  544. 

14  CAy  lore  to  mc]  MS.  hag  "  my  hue  to  ye." 

1^  a  four-nobler  nag]  i.  e.  a  nag  worth  four  nobles,  —  a 
noble  being  a  gold  coin,  value  (ts.  8d. 

10  fi  Jack-merlin]  So  the  second  folio  and  MS.  —  The  flist 
f(dio  hax  "a  black  Merling.**  —  The  merlin  is  a  small 
s(iecieiji  of  hawk.  "  A  Jack  Im  the  Male  of  a  Merlin,  some 
c.ill  him  a  Jack-Merlin.*^  R.  Holme's  Ac.  «f  Armory^  1688, 
U.  ii.  p.  2^*1.  —  '*  .Montague  doe«  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
would  trim  falconer,  ax  Sewarl  supposes,  but  that  be  would 
keep  a  liawk  of  an  ordinary  kind."    Mason. 

"  Irifh]  See  note,  Uu  451. 

u  the]  So  MS.  — M  the  folios  "then;**  and  so  tlia 
modern  editors. 

i«  glean]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  leave ; "  and  so 
Seward.    The  Editi»rj«  of  1778  and  Weber  print  "  save." 

s»  on*t]  So  MS.  —  Both  tlie  folifjs  "  it  j "  oiid  so  tiic  mod- 
em editors. 
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Bharo  it  among  'em,  they*  cry   "noble  Mon- 
tague ! " 
And  so  I  »tand  again  at  livery. 

Charl.  You  have  pretty  fancies,  sir ;  but,  mar- 
ried once, 
This  charity  will  fall  home  to  yourself. 

MoiU,    I  would  it  would  !    I  am  afraid  my 
looseness 
Is  yet  scarce  stopt,  though  it  have  nought  to 

work  on 
But  the  mere  air  of  what  I  have  had. 
Chart.  Pretty  ! 

Mont.  I  wonder,  sweetheart,  why  you'll  mar- 
ry me ; 
I  can  sec  nothing  in  myself  deserves  it, 
Unless  the  handsome  wearing  of  a  band, 
For  that's  my  stock  now,  or  a  pair  of  garters, 
Necessity  will  not  let  me  loose.* 

Charl.  I  see,  sir, 
A  great  deal  more  ;  a  handsome  man,  a  husband, 
To  make  a  right  good  woman  truly  hnp])y. 
Mont.  Lord,  where  are  my  eyes  !     Either  you 
are  foolisli. 
As  wenches  once  a-year  are,  or  far  worse, 
Extremely  virtuous  :  can  you  love  a  poor  man 
That  relies  ^  on  cold  meat  and  cast  stockings, 
One  only  suit  to  his  back,  which  now  is  mew- 
ing,^ 
But  what  will  be  the  next  coat  will  pose  Tristrem : 
If  I  should  levy  from  my  friends  a  fortune, 
I  could  not  raise  ten  groats  to  pay  the  priest  now. 
Chart.  I'll  do  that  duty :  'tis  not  means  nor 
money 
Makes  mc  i)ursue  your  love ;  were  your  mind 

bankrupt, 
I  would  nevef  love  you. 

EfUer  Lamira. 
^font.  Peace,  wench  I  here's  my  lady. 
Lam.  Nay,  never  shrink  i'  the  wetting,  for  my 
presence : 
D'ye  find  her  willing,  Montague  ? 
Mont.  Willing,  madam  I 
Lam.  Uow  dainty  you  make  of  it !  do  not  I 
know 
You  two  love  one  another  ? 

MotU.  Certain,  madam, 
I  think  you've  revelations  of  these  matters  : 
Your  ladyship  cannot  teU  mc  when  I  kiss'd  her .' 
Lam.  But  she  can,  sir. 
Mont.  But  she  will  not,  madam  ; 
For  when  they  talk  once,  'ti.-*  like  fairy  money,* 
They  get  no  more  close  kisses. 
Lixm.  Thou  art  wanton. 

Mont.  God  knows  I  need  not ;  yet  I  would  be 
lusty ; 

I  th/fff]  So  MS.  —  Bofh  the  folios  "  tliey'l  "  (whicli  in  less 
■uitablo  to  the  context) ;  and  ku  tlio  ntodfrn  eil  tors, 
a  loose]  Altered  by  the  modern  editoni  to  '*  hwe." 
«  That  relU^l  Muward,  for  the  metre,  i)rint<-d  *'  That  but 

*  mrwing]  i.  e.  hemming  bare.  It  prmwrly  means  — 
moulting  ;  and  in  n  term  in  I'alronry,  —  ti>  \vhi(  h  there  i^  an 
aliuHion  aliM)  in  the  nox|  line,  the  hero  of  mmnnre,  Tris- 
trem, lieinc  repntiMl  a  prent  authoriij-  in  evtry  tliiuK  con- 
nected with  lir!d-s|M>rts.  g^ 

^  Jainj-m„»pf,]  "  Arrordinj.'  to  th^'ptilnr  «rei»d.  Favours 
bwtowed  hy  tin;  lairies iven-  di-icontinn'il  i|  nut  kepi  spcrfi." 
Wkrer.  And  pfrt»..nal  or  latnily  nnniurt  ine  usually  bi-fell 
thoee  who  hoirayed  Ihi-ir  n.nlj.U-nte  :  see  Gifllird'.-*  note  on 
U.  Joiimiu'ei  §forkjj  ill.  47u. 


But,  by  my  troth,*  my  provender  Bcarce  pricks 
me. 

Lam.  It  shall  be  mended,  Montague :  I  am  glmd 
You  are  grown  so  merry. 

Mont.  So  am  I  too.  madam. 

Lam.  You  two  will  make  a  pretty  handsome 
consort. 

Mont,  Yes,  madam,  if  my  fiddle  fail  me  not.' 

Lam,  Your  tiddle  !  why  your  fiddle  ?    I  war- 
rant, thou  mean'st  madly. 

Mont.  Can  you  blame  me  ?  alas,  I  am  in  lore ! 

Charl.  "Hs  very  well,  nir  ! 

Lam.  How  long  have  you  been  thus  ?  « 

Mont.  How  r  thus  in  love? 

Lam.  You  are  very  quick,  sir :  no ;  I  mean* 
thus  pleasant. 

Mont.  By  ray  troth,  madam,^  ever  since  I  was 
poor. 

Lam.  A  little  wealth  would  change  you,  then  ? 

Mont.  Yes,  lady. 
Into  another  suit,  but  never  more 
Into  another  man  ;  J'H  bar  that  mainly. 
The  wealth  I  get  hAceforward  shall  be  charm*d 
For  ever  hurting  me  j  I'll  spend  it  fasting. 
As  I  live,  noble  lady,  there  is  nothing, 
I  have  found,  directly  cures  the  melancholy, 
But  wf  nt  and  wedlock  :  when  I  had  store  of 

money, 
I  simper* d  sometime,  and  spoke  wondrous  wise, 
But  never  laugh'd  outright;  now  I  am  empty. 
My  heart  sounds  like  a  bell,  and  strikes  o'  *  both 
sides. 

Lam.  You  are  finely  tempered,  Montague. 

Mont.  Pardon,  lady. 
If  any  way  my  free  mirth  have  offended : 
*Twas  meant  to  please  you  ;  if  it  prove  too  saucy. 
Give  it  a  frown,  and  I  am  ever  silenc'd. 

Lam.  I  like  it  passing  well ;  pray,  follow  it. 
This  is  my  day  of  choice,  and  shall  be  yours  too ; 
'Twcre  pity  to  delay  you  :  call  to  the  steward. 
And  tell  him  'tis  my  pleasure  he  should  give  you 
Five  hundred  i-rowiis  ;  make  yourself  handsome, 

Montague ; 
Let  none  wear  better  clothes ;  'tis  for  my  credit : 
But,  pray,  be  merry  still. 

MofU.  If  1  be  not. 
And  make  a  fool  of  twice  as  many  hundreds, 
Clup  me  in  canvass,  lady.  [ExeunL. 

SCENE  II.  —  Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  LA-l*o()P,*LAvnuniXE,  and  Mallicobn. 
Lav.  1  am  strangely  glad  I  have  found  the 
mystery 
Of  this  disguis'd  boy  out ;  I  ever  trtisted 
It  was  a  woman,  and  how  happily  *" 

•  by  my  troth]  So  MS.  ~  Omitted  in  !M>th  the  ruliiw(\vhieh 
mark  the  onii>Mon  hy  a  break).  The  Kditors  of  17«8  and 
Weber  supplied  •'  by  my  soul." 

'  Jjain.    You  two  will  make  a  pretty  handsome,  contort. 
iMtHit  JVy,  madumj  if  my  ^.Id'rfad  mr  not]  •*  Thin  i«  one 
of  the  innunirrable  qiiiblde^  in  old  plays  u{Min   the  u«ual 
meaning  or  the  word  consort,  and  itit  ancient  i^eni^,  —  a 
band  o|  iiuiKicians."     Wekcr. 

8  By  my  troths  mndam]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  twth  the 
folio.4  (which  mark  the  omission  hy  a  break).  Wetter  «up- 
pli«-d  •'  tt'j  heaven." 

'■>  ««']  H«.ih  ilip  t'.iliii:*  "at:"  and  so  the  modern  editon. 
MS.  has  '"a"  ( i.  e.  n*). 

>"  how  htippil'j]  '*  I  Kim]iert  we  should  adopt  Ma>«in%  pro- 
posal of  readme  — *• /uiic  happih.'*'  Wkhkr.  MS.  lia* 
UiMiuctly  "  how." 
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I  have  found  it  so !  and  for  myself,  I  am  sure, 
One  that  would  offer  me  a  thousand  poimd  now 
(And  that^s  a  pretty  sum  to  make  one  stagger) 
In  ready  gold  for  this  concealment,!  could  not 
Buy  my  hope  of  her.     She's  a  dainty  wench, 
And  such  a  one,  I  find,  I  want  extremely, 
To  bring  mo  into  credit :  beauty  does  it.  [Aside, 

MaL  Say  we  should  all  meach  *  here,  and  stay 
the  feast  now, 
What  can  the  worst  be }    We  have  play'd  the 

knaves ; 
That's  without  question. 

^La-P.  True ;  and,  as  I  take  it,  this  is  the  first 
truth 
We  told  these  ton  *  years,  and,  for  any  thing 
I  know,  may  be  the  last :  but  grant  we  are  knaves. 
Both  base  and  beastly  knaves 

McU,  Sav  80,  then. 

Lav.  WcU. 

Lo'P.  And  likewiso  let  it  be  consider'd,  we 
have  wrong' d, 
And  mo»t  maliciously,  this  sentlewoman 
We  cast  *  to  stay  with,  wAt  must  we  expect 
now  ? 

MaL  Ay,  there's  the  point ;  we  would  expect 
good  eating. 

La'l\  I  know  we  would,    but  we  may  find 
good  beating. 

Lav.  You  say  true,  gentlemen ;  and,  by  my 
faith,* 
Though  I  love  meat  as  well  as  any  man, 
I  care  not  what  he  be,  if  'a  eat  a'  God's  name,® 
Such  crab-sauce  to  my  meat  will  turn  my  palate. 

Mai,  There's  all  the  hazord  ;  for  the  frozen 
Montague 
Has  now  got  spring  again  and  warmth  in  him, 
And,  without  doubt,  dares  beat  us  turribly : 
For,  not  to  mince  '  the  matter,  we  are  cowards. 
And  have  and  shall  be  beaten,  when  men  please 
To  call  us  into  cudgelling. 

La- P.  I  feel 
We  are  very  prone  that  way; 

Lav,  The  sons  of  Adam. 

La-P.  Now,  here  then  rests  the  state  o*  the 
question ; 
Whether  we  yield  our  bodies  for  a  dinner 
To  a  sound  dog- whip  (for,  I  promise  ye. 
If  men  be  given  to  correction, 
We  can  expect  no  less),  or  quietly 
Take  a  hard  egg  or  two,  and  ten  mile  hence 
Bait  in  a  ditch  ?  this  wc  may  do  securely  ; 
For  to  stay  hereabout  will  be  all  one. 
If  once  our  moral  mischiefs  come  in  memory. 

Mai.  But,  pray  ye,  hear  me :  is  not  this  the 
day 
The  virgin  lady  doth  elect  her  husband  ? 

1  concfolment]  Bee  note,  |).  55C. 

2  mrach]  "  .Means  lurk.  Mason,  wlio  did  not  know  this 
comiitun  Kignifioition,  uotiM  read,  very  Umely  —  *  hkm 
here.'"     Werer. 

»  these  tet>\  MS.  "  thi^i  7." 

*  ca.'.t]  i.  o  devlne.pclieine. 

6  mtf faith]  So  MS. —Omitted  in  both  the  folion  (which 
mark'tho  uiiiii'#ion  by  a  bronk).  The  Editors  of  17<8  and 
Webor  supidittd  **  mij  miiiI.''  I 

«  ifaeatd*  OotP's  mtme]  Wa"!  altered  to  '•'■{fhe  beat  a' 
GoiT.-,  name"  by  the  Kditor^  of  1T7h,  who,  say.s  Miiitnn, 
'*  ti.iind  \\t\9  paxitape  sciisr,  and  ntiit-ndod  it  icito  n(iii<>eii5ie. 
Tli«-  oM  ri.idiiig  means,  '  ii  Iw  rati  fairltj^  u  ithoiil  the  devil 
to  litlp  limi.*  "  I 

:  Mtacc  1  tju  MS.  —  Uutb  tlie  folios  "  mint"  . 


Lav.  The  dinner  is  to  that  end. 

MaL  Very  well,  then  ; 
Say  we  all  stay,  and  say  we  scape  ^  this  whipping, 
And  be  well  entertain'd,  and  one  of  us 
Carry  the  lady  ? 

La-P.  'Tis  a  seemly  saying, 
I  must  confess  ;  but  if  we  stay,  how  fitly 
We  may  apply  it  to  ourselves  i*  th'  end, 
Will  ask  a  Christian  fear  :  I  cannot  see, 
If  I  say  true,  what  special  ornaments 
Of  art  or  nature  (lay  aside  our  lying, 
Whoring,  and  drinking,  which  are  no  great  vir- 
tues) 
We  arc  endued  withal,  to  win  this  lady. 

Mai.  Yet  women   go  not  by  the  best  parts 
ever ; 
That  I  have  found  directly. 

Lav,  Why  should  wo  fear,  then  ? 
They  choose  men  as  they  feed  :  sometimes  they 

settle 
Upon    a  white-broth  •  face,   a  sweet    smooth 

gallant. 
And  him  they  make  an  end  of  in  a  night ; 
Sometimes  a  goose,  sometimes  a  grosser  meat ; 
A  rump  of  beef  will  serve  'em  at  some  season, 
And  fill  their  bellies  too,  though  without  doubt 
They  are  great  devourers ;  stock -fish  is  a  dish. 
If  it  be  well  dress'd,  for  the  toughness  sake. 
Will  make  the  proudest  of 'em  long  and  leap 

for't ; 
They'll  run  mad  for  a  pudding,  ere  they'll  starve. 

La-P.  For  my  own  part,  I  care  not,  come 
what  can  come ; 
If  I  be  whipt,  why  so  be  it !  if  cudgell'd, 
I  hope  I  shall  out-live  it :  I  am  sure 
'Tis  not  the  hundredth  time  I  have  been  senr'd  so ; 
And  yet,  I  thank  Heaven, ***  I  am  here. 

Mai.  Here's  resolution. 

La-P,  A  little  patience,  and  a  rotten  apple, 
Cures  twenty  worse  diseases  :  what  say  you,  sir? 

Lac.  Marry,  I  say,  sir,  if  I  had  been  acquainted 
With  lamming  "  in  my  youth,  as  you  have  been, 
With  whipping  and  such  benefits  of  nature, 
I  should  do  better  :  as  I  am,  I'll  venture  : 
And  if  it  be  my  luck  to  have  the  lady, 
I'U  use  my  fortune  modestly  ;  if  beaten. 
You  shall  not  hear  a  word ;  one  I  am  sure  oi, 
And  if  the  worst  fall,  she  shall  be  my  physic. 

La-P.^*  Let's  go,  then,  and  a  merry  wind  bo 
with  us  ! 

Mai.  Captain,  your  shoes  are  old;  pray  put 
'em  off, 
And  lot  one  fling  *em  after  us.*^    Be  bold,  sirs. 

Lav,^*  And  howsoever  our  fortune  falls,  letfs 
bear 


8  Mv  wf  tcape]  So  MS. ;  and  ao  Seward  from  coniecture. 
Both  the  folios  '<  My  we  all  scape ; "  and  no  the  Editon  ai 
1778  and  Weber. 

9  vkite-brothj  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folioa  "  vAite^iroth'd ;  ** 
and  BO  the  mtxleni  editonf. 

10  lleacen]  So  the  second  folio.  The  flrat  folio  "  God  j»» 
and  80  WelHjr.  —  MS.  gives  the  line  thu»,  — 

"  jIh'I  vet  I  thanke  the  Fate«  I  am  here  too." 

11  Jamming]  "  i.  e.  Iieatinf!."     Masot. 

li  La-P.]  S4>  MS.  ~  jloth  the  folim  make  thin  line  a  poitkm 
of  the  preceding  KpM|k;  and  i4o  the  ni<Klrni  editors. 

1 J  .ind  let  our  Jlw^em  after  ug]  "  In  order  to  fvndura 
t!ond  buk  ;  an  idea  fitill  prevalent  among  the  vulgar." 
Wlmkr. 

I*  Lac]  So  MS.  — Both  the  folioi  make  thi«  speech  apof" 
lion  of  the  preceding  one ;  and  ao  the  nioderu  editors. 
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An  equal  burden  :  if  there  be  an  odd  lash, 
We'll  part  it  afterwards. 

La- P.  I  am  arm'd  at  all  points.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    III.  —  Another  Room  in  ihe  same. 
EiUerfour  Servants,  brhiging  in  a  banquet.^ 

First  Serv.  Then  my  lady  will  have  a  bed-fel- 
low to-ni}^ht  ? 
Sec,  Serv.  So  she  says :  Heaven,  what  a  dainty 
arm- full 
Shall  he  enjoy  that  has  the  launching  of  her  ! 
What  a  fight  she'll  make  ! 

T/iird  Serv.  Ay,  marry,  boys. 
There  will  be  sport  indeed  !  there  will  be  grap- 
pling ! 
She  has  a  murderer  *  lies  in  her  prow, 
I  am  afraid  will  frij^ht  his  main-ma?t,  Ilobin. 
Fourth  Seri\  Who  dost  thou  think  shall  have 
her,  of  thy  conscience  } 
Thou  art  a  wise  man. 

Third  Serv.  If  she  go  the  old  way, 
The  way  of  lot,  the  longest  cut  sweeps  all 
Without  question. 

First  Serv.  She  has  lost  a  friend  of  me  else. 
What  think  ye  of  the  courtier  r 

Sec.  Sere.  Hang  him,  hedge-hog  ! 
H'as  nothing  in  him  but  a  piece  of  EuphueSf^ 
And  twenty   dozen   of   twelvepenny   ribband, 

aU 
About  him  ;  he  is  but  one  pedlar's  shop 
I       Of  gloves  and  garters,  jnek-teeth  and  pomander.* 
Third  Serv.  The  courtier !    miu-ry,  God  bless 
her,  Steven,  she  is  not 
Mad  yet ;  she  knows  that  trindle-tail  *  too  well ; 
He's  crest-fain,  and  pin-buttock'd  with  leaping 
laundresses. 
Fourth  Serv.  The  merchant,  —  sure,  she  will 
not  be  so  base 
To  have  him. 

First  Serv.  1  hope  so,  Robin  ;  he'U  sell  us  all 
To  tho  Moors  to  make  mummy  :  —  nor  the  cap- 
tain. 


1  Enter  four  Servants^  bringing  in  a  banquef^  MS.  has 
"  A  Banquet  set  out :  then  Enter  Orleance  aiui  hu  Lorfye," 
&c,  omitting  the  wiiole  of  the  dinlogiie  bctwee.i  the  four 
Servant?.  —  A  banquet  means  hero,  a.s  in  many  other  (ms- 
lages  of  our  old  writerw,  wJiat  in  now  called  a  desert.  Im- 
mediately after  having  dined,  our  ancesti)rs  usually  removed 
to  another  apartment  where  the  banquet  was  pet  out. 

«  murderer]  Was  the  name  for  a  very  dextnictive  piece 
of  ordnance. 

8  Euphue.^]  Euphues,  theJinatumy  of  Wit,  and  Euphues  and 
Ida  England^  are  two  prose-works  hy  John  Lilly  (the  drama- 
tfiat),  which  di>:play  considerable  ability,  though  composed  in 
the  most  affected  and  unnatural  style.  On  their  tir.<<t  appear- 
ance, they  were  received  with  the  greatest  adrnirntion  by 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  :  ♦'  Our  nation,"  says  the  Editor  of 
Lilly '8  playa  in  IC.'fc},  "  are  in  bis  debt  for  a  new  English 
which  hec  taught  them.  Euphues  and  hi<  Enjlaiid  began 
first  that  language  :  all  our  ladies  were  then  hi.^  scholler:. ; 
and  that  bcautie  in  court  which  could  not  parley  Enphurisme 
was  as  little  regarded  as  shee  which  now  tlure  "jM-rikcs  not 
French."  Most  readers  will  recollect  that  one  of  the  char- 
acters in  Scott's  Monastery,  Sir  IMercie  ^haft(ui,  is  a  jiro- 
fe!>tK>d  Euphuiat. 

*  pomander]  i.  o.  a  C()mi)OPition^£  perfumes,  wrought 
into  the  shape  of  a  ball  or  other  l|Bi,  and  worn  in  the 
pocket  oralyiiit  the  neck,  pometimcJTcarried  in  the  hand. 
The  comiHksition  was  t)Cca.-ionally  put  into  a  ca«».«  «if  silver, 
or  even  of  gold,  constructed  for  tho  jmrpose  :  see  my  note 
on  Skelton's  Works^  ii.  324. 

S  trindU-taU]  A  corruption  of  trundle  tail 


Fourth  Serv.  Who,  pot-gun?*  that* s  a  sweet 
youth  indeed ! 
Will  he  stay,  think  ye  ? 

Third  Serv.  Yes,  without  question, 
And  have  half  din'd  too  ere  the  grace  be  done. 
He's  good  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  eating, 
I  Ikying,  and  sleeping  ;  what  other  men  devour 
<  In  drink,  he  takes  in  pottage  :  they  say  h'aa  been 
I  At  sea  ;  a  herring-fishing,  for,  without  doubt, 
j  He  dares  not  hail  an  eel-boat  i'  the  way  of  war. 
Sec.  Serv.  I  think  so ;  they  would  beat  him 
I  off  with  butter. 

I       Third  Serv.  When  he  brings  in  a  prize,  iinltti 
I  it  be 

Cockles,  or  Calais  sand  '  to  scour  with, 
I  1*11  renounce  my  five  mark  a- year, 
And  all  the  hidden  art  I  have  in  carving, 
To  teach  young  birds  to  whistle  Walsinffham  : " 
Leave  him  to  the  lime- boats.     Now,  what  think 

you 
Of  the  brave  Amiens  ? 

First  Serv.  That'^a  thought,  indeed. 
Sec.  Serv.  Ay,  marry,  there's  a  person  fit  to  feed 
Upon  a  dish  so  dainty  ;  and  he'll  do't, 
I  warrant  him,  i'  tne  nick,  boys  ;  h'as  a  body 
World  without  end. 

Fourth  Serv.  And  such  a  one  my  lady 
Will  make  no  little  of.     But  is  not  Montague 
Married  to-day  ? 

Third  Serv.  Yes,  faith,  honest  Montague 
Must  have  his  bout  too. 

Sec.  Serv.  He's  as  good  a  lad 
As  ever  tum'd  a  trencher  :  must  we  leave  him  } 
Third  Serv.  lie's  too  good  for  us,  Steven.     I'll 
give  him  health 
To  his  good  luck  to-night  i'  the  old  beaker, 
And  it  shall  be  sack  too. 

Fourth  Serv.  I  must  have  a  garter ; 
And,  boys,  I  have  bespoke  a  posset ;  somebody 
Shall  give  me  thanks  for't ;  *t  has  a  few  toys  in't 
Will  raise  commotions  in  a  bed,  lad. 

First  Serv.  Away  !  my  lady.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Orleans  and  Dcchess  arm  inarm^  Amieks, 
Lamira,  Charlotte  dressed  as  a  bride,  Mon- 
tague in  brave  ®  apparel,  Loxoueville,  Dubois, 
Laveruine,  La-Poop,  Mallico&x,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Lam.  Seat  ^^  yourselves,  noble  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen ; 

«  pot-gun]  See  note^  p.  494. 

7  Calais  sand]  "  This  article  is  still  cried  about  the  <rtrMl9 
of  Bath  by  ragged  boys  and  girls :  and  probably  no  further 
allusion  is  intended  in  ilie  following  passage  of  jf/frKMazor, 
which  Mr.  Reed  [Steevena]  has  referred  to  a  ru«ium  of 
going  over  to  Calais  to  fight  duels  beyond  tho  reach  of  tlM 
English  law  — 

'  If  we  concur  in  all,  write  a  formal  challenge. 

And  bring  thy  second  :  meanwhile  I  make  pruvision 

Of  CalaiM  sand,  to  fight  ujxm  securely.'  "    Webcr. 

Though  wo  learn  from  various  passages  of  early  writers 

that  ducllisL-s  were  in  the  h.ibit  of  g.iing  over  u>  Calais  to 

settle  their  differences  upon  the  ^and^i  there,  —  the  si^raker 

of  the  lines  ju>t  cited  evidently  means  that  he  will  (friMrure 

some  sand  from  Calais,  and  ingeniously  evade  the  law  by 

fighting  on  foreign  ground. 

8  IValdngham]  This  popular  time  is  often  titticed  by 
writers  of  tlie  sixteenth  and  Heventcenth  centuries.  Se« 
('happell'fi  JMi/.  E»gl..^irsy  ii.  157.  A  ballad,  wh^re  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham,  in  qiiotetl  in 
The  Knight  if  the  Burning  PfstlCy  act  ii.  b.-.  8.  (p.  i5>7> 

^  brave]  i.  o.  rich,  gay.  —  MS.  '*  verie  brarf.*'' 
10  Seat]  ido  the  second  folio  and  MS.  —  The  first  toiio 
"  Stur." 
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You  know  your  places.  Many  royal  welcomes 
I  give  your  grace :  how  lovely  shews  this  change ! 
My  house  is  honour*d  in  this  reconcilement. 

Orl.  Thus,  madam,  must  you  do  ; 
My  lady  now  shall  sec  you  made  a  woman, 
And  give  you  some  short  lessons  for  your  voyage. 
Take  her  instructions,  lady  ;  she  knows  much. 

Lam.  This  becomes  you,  sir. 

Duch.  My  lord  must  have  his  will. 

Orl.  *Tis  all  I  can  do  now,  sweetheart.  —  Fair 
lady, 
This  to  your  happy  choice  !  —  Brother  Apiiens, 
Yoti  are  the  man  I  mean  it  to. 

Ami.  ril  pledge  you. 

Orl.  And  ^'ith  my  heart. 

Ami.  With  all  my  love  I  take  it. 

Lam.  Noble  lords, 
I  am  proud  yc  have  done  this  day  so  much  con- 
tent, 
And  me  such  estimation,  that  this  hour. 
In  thi»  poor  house,  shall  be  ^  a  league  for  ever  ; 
For  so,  I  know,  ye  mean  it. 

Ami.  I  do,  lady. 

Orl.  And  I,  my  lord. 

All.  You've  done  a  work  of  honour. 

Ami.  Give  me  the  cup :   where  this  health 
stops,  let  that  man 
Bo  cither  very  sick  or  very  simple ; 
Or  I  am  very  angry.  —  Sir,  to  you  !  — 
Mudam^  methinks    this    gentleman   ndght  sit 

(^00 : 
He  wO«4d-4j^ome  the  best  on*s. 

Ort.  Pray,  sit  do^^Ti,  sir  : 
I  know  the  lady  of  the  feast  expects  not 
This  day  so  much  old  custom. 

Lam.  Sit  down,  Montague  ; 
Nay,  never  blush  for  the  matter. 

Mont.  Noble  madam, 
I  have  two  reasons  *  against  it,  and  I  dare  not : 
Duty  to  you  first,  as  you  are  my  lady, 
And  I  your  poorest  servant ;  next,  the  custom 
Of  this  day's  ceremony. 

Lam.  As  you  arc  my  servant, 
I  may  command  you,  then. 

M<})U.  To  ray  life,  lady. 

Lam.  Sit  down,  and  here  ;  I'll  have  it  so. 

Ami.  Sit  do^-n,  man  ; 
Never  rclu«ie  so  fair  a  lady's  oifer. 

Mont.   It  is  your  pleasure,  madam,  not  my 
pride. 
And  I  obey.  —  I'll  pledge  you  now,  my  lord.  — 
Monsieur  Longucville ! 

Long.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mont.  This  to  my  lady, 
And  her  fair  clioicc  to-duy,  and  happiness ! 

Ijung.  'Tis   a  fair   health  ;    I'll  pledge  you, 
though  I  sink  for't. 

Ixim.  Montague,  you  arc  too  modest :   come, 
I'll  add 
A  little  more  wine  t'ye  ;  'twill  make  you  merry. 
This  to  the  good  I  wish  you  !  ^ 

Mont.  Honour' d  lady, 
I  sliall  forget  myself  with  this  great  bounty. 

Lam.  You  shall  not,  sir.  —  Give  him*  some 


1  ■ 

•i  yuu]  So  H8.  —  Emitted  in  both  (ho  folion. 
«  him]  Altned  by  Weber  tu  "  me  " ! 

VOL.  I.  70 


Ami.  By  Heaven,^ 
You  are  a  worthy  woman ;  and  that  man  is  blest 
Can  come  near  such  a  lady. 

Lam,  Such  a  blessing 
Wet  weather  washes  off,  my  lord. 

Mont.  At  all ! 
I  will  not  go  a  lip  less.* 

Orl.  *Tis  well  cast,  sir. 

Mai.  If  Montague  get  more  wine,  we  are  like  ' 
to  hear  on't.' 

Lav.  I  do  not  like  that  sitting  there. 

Mai.  Nor  I; 
Methinks  he  looks  like  a  judge.' 

La- P.  Now  have  I 
A  kind  o'  grudging  of  a  beating  on  me ; 
I  fear  my  hot  fit. 

Mai.  Drink  apace  ;  there's  nothing 
Allays  a  cudgel  like  it 

Lam.  Montague,  now 
I'll  put  my  choice  to  you  :  who  do  you  hold. 
In  all  this  honour'd  company,  a  husband 
Fit  to  enjoy  thy  lady  ?  speak  directly. 

Mont.  Shall  I  speak,  xnadam  ? 

Lam.  Montague,  you  shall. 

Mont.  Then,  as  I  have  a  soul,  1*11  speak  my 
conscience.  — 
Give  me  more  wine ;  in  vino  Veritas.  — 
Here's    to    myself,   and  —  Montague,   have    a 
care!><>—  [Aaid^ 

Lam.  Speak  to  the  cause. 

Mont.  Yes,  madam  ? 
First,  I'll  begin  at  the  lower  end.^^ 

Lav.  Have  at  us  ! 

La-P,  Now  for  a  psalm  of  mercy ! 

Mont.  You,  good  monsieur,     [  To  Lavesdimx. 
You  that  belie  the  noble  name  of  courtier. 
And  think  your  claim  good  here,  hold  up  your 

hand  : 
Your  worship  is  indicted  here  for  a 
Vain-glorious  fool 

Lav.  Good  !  "  oh,  sir  ! 

Mont.  For  one  whose  wit 
Lies  in  a  ten-pound  waistcoat,  yet  not  warm  : 
You  have  travell'd  like  a    fiddler    to    make 
faces, 


»  By  Heacen]  MS.  « I  sweare.** 
A  Lam.  SurA  a  bltaging 
Wet  weather  vaakes  off^  my  lord, 
Mont  Atoll! 

I  will  not  iro  a  lip  less]  So  MS.  —  In  both  the  folios  these 
speeches  stand  thus  j 

*'  r^mi.  Such  a  blessing  ttet  weather  washes. 
&Iont.  Jit  all,  [will  not  go  a  lip  lesst  my  Lard." 

(where  by  an  enror  in  the  tran^ript  nsed  for  the  first  folio, 
or  by  a  mistake  of  the  comp<isitor.  "  off"  has  dropt  out,  ana 
"  my  lord "  is  th^l^t  down  to  the  end  of  Mnntainie't 
speech)  ;  and  m  Weber :  Steward  altered  "  washes "  to 
*'  wishes  "  !  and  m  the  Editors  of  177^.  —  **JltaU !  **  is  an 
expresiiinn  borrowed  from  gaming}  so  is"^o  less,** — aeo 
note,  p.  387. 

7  are  likr]  So  the  first  folio  and  MS.  —  The  second  folio 
"  arc  all  like  :"  and  so  Seward. 

8  oaV]  Altered  by  th«<  mo<lern  editon  to  "of  It." 

0  like  a  judge]  MS.  "  /.ifcf  Justice »'  (qy.  "WIrea  lustlce  »» ?). 

1')  Montague,  have  a  rare]  Not  only  the  twofofioa.  but  the 
MS.  also,  iimko  this  a  portion  of  Montague's  speech.  Sew- 
ard assi^ed  it  tu  Lamira;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. 
Weber  jtiittly  ob!terveS||^*  It  m  surely  much  more  delicate 
thnt  Mniitngue  nhuiild  cBeck  himself.  Lamira  does  not  seem 
tn  have  anv  such  intention." 

"  at  the'lpirrr  end]  So  MS.  —Both  the  folios  "  to  thee  ;  * 
and  so  the  nitidvni  editors. 

13  Ooud]  OminedinMS. 
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And  brought  home  nothing  but  a  case  of  tooth- 
picks :  1 
You  would  be  married,  and  no  less  than  lady,' 
And  of  the  best  sort,  can  serve  you  ;  thou  silk- 
worm,' 
What  hast  thou  in  thee  to  deserve  this  woman  ? 
Name  but  the  poorest  piece  of  man,  good  man- 
ners. 
There's  nothing  sound  about  thee  ;  faith,  thou'st 

none ; 
It  lies  pawn'd  at  thy  silk-man's,  for  so  much  lace 
Tliy  credit  with  his  wife  *  cannot  redeem  it ; 
Thy  clothes  are  all  the  soul  thou  hast,  for  so 
Thou  sav'st  them  handsome  for  the  next  great 

tilting. 
Let  who  will  take  the  t'other  :  *  thou  wert  never 

christen' d, 
Upon  my  conscience,  but  in  barber's  water  ; 
Thou  art  never  out  o*  the  basin,  thou  art  rotten, 
And,  if  thou  dar'st  tell  truth,  thou   wilt  con- 
fess it. 
To  kill  the  noisomcness  of  itch  ;  ®  thy  skin 
Looks  of  a  chesnut  colour,  greas'd  with  amber : 
All  women  that  on  earth  do  dwell  thou  lovest, 
Yet  none  that  understand  love  thee  again. 
But  those  that  love  the  spital.     Get  ihce  home. 
Poor  painted  butterfly  !  thy  summer's  i)ast : 
Go,  sweat,  and  cat  dry  mutton ;  thou  raayst  live 
To  do  so  well  yet,  a  bruis'd  chambermaid 
May  fall  upon  thee,  and  advance  thy  follies. 
You  have  your  sentence.  —  No>v  it  follows,  cap- 
tain, 
I  treat  of  you. 

La- P.  Pray  Heaven,'  I  may  deserve  it ! 
Ort.  Boshrow  *  my  heart,  he  speaks  plain. 
Ami.  That's  plain  dealing. 
Mont.  You  are  a  rascal,  captain ! 
La-P.  A  tine  calling  ! 
Mont.  A  water-coward ! 
Ami.  He  would  make  a  pretty  stuff.' 
Mont.  May  I  speak  freely,  madam  r 
Lam.  Here's  none  ties  you. 
Mont.  Why  shouldst  thou  dare  come  hither 
with  a  thought 
To  find  a  wife  here  fit  for  thee  ?  are  all 
Thy  single-money  whores,  that  fed  on  carrots, 
'  And  fill'd  the  high  grass  with  familiars. 
Fain  off  to  footmen  r    Prithee,  tell  me  truly, 
(For  now  I  know  thou  dar'st  not  lie)  couldst 
thou  not 


1  toothpicks]  The  uno  of  toi*thpickri  was  formerly  regarded 
ai  an  alieclation  of  Rciitility  :  they  are  siippitscd  to  have 
been  invented  in  Italy  ;  and  those  jiersonM  who  had  viHited 
Uiat  country  were  fond  of  displaying  them  in  piihlic. 

*  /lu/yj  8o  MS — Both  Uie  folio*  <'Iadic8;"  and  so  the 
modern  editoni. 

3  Outu.  silk-ieorm]  Here  Weber  inverted  a  stase-dirertion, 
**  To  Midlicornf"  though  the  whole  of  this  upcech  is  evident- 
ly levulled  at  Lnverdine :  nor  did  he  perceive  that  in  a  Kub^o- 
quont  Hpeech  Montague  really  addresnei  Mallicum. 

<  «ritA*M  ici/r]  A)  the  fiocond  folio  and  MS. —The  first 
fiillo  hai« »'  whirh  in  worse." 

*  the  t'other]  tiee  note,  p.  247 —  AJtemd  by  the  Editors  of 
177d  and  Wehor  to  "  the  other." 

•  Til  kilt  the  noisomrjirjfs  tf  Urh]  8o  MS.— Omitted  in 
both  the  foliiH  (whicli  mark  the  omistsion  by  a  break) ;  and 
by  the  modern  editur.'*.  . 

T  Pniy  Iharnt]  So  the  second  1bHo.  — MS.  **  I  wish." 
TImj  first  f.»lio  *♦  Pra.j  iUA  ;  "  mid  S4»  Wther.  ; 

•  Orl.  Br-nhrow,  \c.j  .MS.  omit-  this  and  the  next  ^jjoerh.  | 
^  prrttyxlujjt\  ♦' Aiiiifiirf  puns  ii|Hin  8iich  stuAd  a:^  caiub- 

'.  V-inK  ^ 


lets,  aiUcK,  6(.c.  Ving  watered/'    Wedeiu 


Wish  thyself  beaten  well  with  all  thy  heait  sow^ 
And  out  of  pain  r  say  that  I  broke  a  rib. 
Or  cut  thy  nose  off,  were't  not  merciful 
For  this  ambition  ? 

La-P.  Do  your  pleasiire,  sir  ; 
Beggars  must  not  be  choosers. 
Orl.  lie  longs  for  beating. 
Mont.  But  that  I  have  nobler  thoughts  poMen 
my  soul. 
Than  such  brown  biscuit,  such  a  piece  of  dog- 
fish. 
Such  a  most  mangy  mackerel- eater  as  thou  arty 
That  dares  do  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  se«, 
But  s])L>w,  and  catch  rats,  and  fear  men-of-war, 
Tliough  thou  hast  nothing  in  the  world  to  lose 
Aboard  thee,  but  one  piece  of  beef,  one  musket 
Without  a  cock  for  peace-sake,  and  a  pitch- 
barrel,  — 
I'll  tell  thee,  if  my  time  were  not  more  precious 
Than  thus  to  lose  it,  I  would  rattle  *®  thee, 
It  may  be  beat  thee,  and  thy  pew-fellow,u 
The  merchant  there  of  cat-skins,"  till  my  words, 
Or  blows,  or    both,    made   ye    two    branded 

wretches 
To  all  the  world  hereafter !  —  You  would  fain 

too 
Venture  your  bills  of  lading  for  this  lady  : 

[To  Mallicorit. 
What  would  you  give  now  for  ner  ?  some  fire 

frail  '3 
Of  rotten  tigs,  good  godson,  would  you  not,  sir? 
And  hall*  a  pint  of  olives,**  or  a  parrot 
That  speaks  Uigh-Dutch  r     Can  all  thou  crer 

saw'st 
Of  tliinc  own  fraughts  from  sea,  or  cozenage 
(At  which  thou  art  as  expert  as  the  devil). 
Nay,  sell  thy  soul  for  wealth  too,  as  thou  wilt  do. 
Forfeit  thy  friends,  and  raise  a  mint  of  money. 
Make  thee  dream  all  these  double  could  pro- 

cure 
One  '^  kiss  from  this  good  lady  ?  canst  thou  hope 
She  would  lie  with  such  a  nook  of  hell  as  thou 

art. 
And  hatch  young  merchant-furies  ?  —  Oh,  ye 

dog-bolts,** 
That  fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk  !  i?     I  shall  see 

you 
Serve  in  a  lousy  lime-boat,  ere  I  die. 
For  mouldy  '^  cheese  and  butter  Billingsgate 
Would  not  endure,  or  bring  in  rotten  pippins 
To  cure  blue  eyes,  and  swear  they  came  from 
China. 

10  would  raUle\  MS.  "  voUd  so  raitle.'* 

11  peic-felluio]  1.  e.  comiKinion  (companion  in  themme  pew 
or  encloiiod  8eat).  So  .MS.,  uhcre  it  is  written  "  pue  /cf- 
foie."  lioth  tho  fnliod  "  pure /ri/ot0 ; "  and  mi  the  iiiudem 
editom,  —  oven  Welter  retaining  tiiis  absurd  misprint, 
tliouph  Mawm  had  |K>inted  out  tiie  right  reading. 

"  rat-.-tking]  MS.  '*  eele  skittjf." 

13  frail]  "  A  t^ort  nf  slight  basket,  of  rusJies,  or  matting, 
particularly  tluwe  wherein  rai!<ins,  tiK:*,&c.  are  fiarked.  .  .  . 
Coleiii,  ill  hiii  En^riijih  Dict.^  setsi  down  a  frail  a«  a  certain 
wciqiil  of  raixins^  viz.  nlKuit  70  pounds."    Nares*K  Otoss. 

H  And  half  a  pint  of  vtire.t]  Si>  MS.  —  Omirted  in  both  the 
foIitiM  ;  and  by  the  modern  editors. 

r>  One]  Sii  MS.  —  Ikiih  ilie  t\AU)s «'  A ; "  and  «o  tlie  niod- 
eni  editors. 

I'J  doir  hulLi]  See  note,  p.  H'H. 

17  /■!»  hill  hut  Dunkirk]  So  the  sorond  f»ilin.  —  Tlio  filM 
ftiliii  itiiil  MS.  h.ive  '•  nn  iiiul  but  Dunklrks."  —  The  priTa* 
tc- fN  i.f  Diiiikirk  ^'Kfteii  im'iiii.incd  by  our  varly  writen) 
Were  \<  ry  M»riiiiiI:ibU-. 

iJ  muul/ij]  MS.  ''  walkinge," 
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Lam.  Vex  'em  no  more ;  alas,  they  shako ! 

MotU,  Down  quickly 
On  ^  your  marrow-bones,  and  thank  this  lady ! 
I  would  not  leave  you  thus  else ;    there  are 

blankets, 
And  such  delights  for  such  knaves:    but  fear 

still; 
'Twill  bo  revenge  enough  to  keep  you  waking. 
Ye  have  no  mind  of  marriage,*  ha'  ye  ? 

Im'P,  Surely, 
No  great  mind  now. 

Mont,  Nor  you  ? 

Mai,  Nor  I,  I  take  it. 

Mont,  Two  eager  suitors  ! 

Lav,  Troth,  'tis  ^  wondrous  hot; 
Heaven  bless  us  from  him  ! 

Lam,  You  have  told  me,  Montague, 
Who  arc  not  tit  to  have  me ;  let  mc  know 
The  man  you  would  'point  for  me.* 

Mont.  There  he  sits  ; 
My  lord  of  Amiens,  madam,  is  my  choice : 
He's  noble  every  way,  and  worth  a  wife 
With  aU  the  dowers  of  virtue.* 

Ami.  Do  you  speak,  sir, 
Out  of  your  friendship  to  mc  ? 

Monf.  Yes,  my  lord. 
And  out  of  truth ;  for  I  could  never  flatter. 

Ami.  I  will*  not  say  how  much  I  owe  you 
for  it. 
For  that  were  but  a  promise ;  but  I'll  think  '  you. 
As  now  I  tind  you,  in  despite  of  fortune, 
A  fair  and  noble  gentleman. 

Lam.  My  lords, 
I  must  confess  the  choice  this  man  hath  made 
Is  every  way  a  great  one,  if  not  too  great. 
And  no  way  to  be  slighted  :  yet,  because 
We   love    to   have   our  own   eyes  sometimes, 

now  " 
Give  me  a  little  liberty  to  see 
How  I  could  tit  myself,  if  I  were  put  to't. 

Ami,  Madam,  we  must. 

Lam.  Are  vc  all  agreed  r 

AU.  AU,  lidy.» 

Lam.  Then,  as  I  am  a  maid,  I  shall  ^^  choose 
here  ! 
Montague,  I  must  have  thee. 

Mont,  Oh,'^  madam,  I  have  learn'd  to  suffer 
more 

1  On]  Altered  by  the  modem  editor*  to  "  Upon ;  "  and  so 
perbapii  the  author  wmte  (tlmugh  MS.  hu  *^  a' "). 

*  of  marriasre]  MS.  "to  marrie." 

»  '««]  floath  wiMild  read"he'«;"  Imt  the  meaning  is  — 
that  Montaguc'8  words  have  thrown  Laverdine  into  a  per- 
spiration. 

*  ^pointfor  me]  i.  e.  appoint  for  me.  —  f^o  MS.  —  Both  the 
folios  "pouit  owXfor  me. :  "  and  w>  the  modern  editi>rif. 

*  Kurth  a  wife 

fVith  all  the  dowers  of  rirtue]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios 
have, 

"  worthy  a  wife 
With  all  the  dowries  of ; " 

and  u>  the  modern  oditora. 

«  viU]  So  MS.— BoUi  the  fniioa  "  would ; "  and  so  the 
miHlem  editorn. 

^  tkiak]  .So  MS.  —  Botli  the  folios  "  thank  ; "  and  so  the 
niodf  rn  ptlitnr.''. 

*  noie]  tjo  tlie  first  fulio.  — The  second  folio  "new." 
M:-.  "  ii.'i." 

■•'  .^il,  'adif-  S»>  M.**.  (wht-re  xhv  wordti  are  cjirefully  sub- 
!«titiifiMj  fur  ihnsieoriiriiially  wriruMi,  —  "  Wvf  lieo").  Both 
lln'  fiiJi";  ''  \Vi)  1)0  ;"  and' .Ml  (he  modem  editor-!. 

1'   ^'././.]  MS.  "ahoiild." 

H  n/!,  S«.  MS.  — Doth  llie  folios  "Whyj"  and  so  Uw 
modern  editors. 


Than  you  can,  out  of  pity,  mock  me  with. 
This  way  especially. 

Lam.  Thou  think'st  I  jest  now ; 
But,  by  the  love  I  bear  thee,  I  will  have  thee  I 

Mont,  If  you  could  bo  so  weak  to  love  a  fain 
man. 
He  must  deserve  more  than  I  ever  can. 
Or  ever  shall.    Dear  lady,  look  but  this  way 
Upon  that  lord,  and  you  will  tell  me  then. 
Your  eyes  are  no  true  choosers  of  good  men. 

Ami.  Do  you  love  him  truly,  lady  ? " 

Ixim.  Yes,  my  lord, 
And ''  -will  obey  him  truly,  for  I'll  marry  him ; 
And  justly  think  he  that  has  so  well  serv'd  me 
With  his  obedience,  being  bom  to  greatness. 
Must  use  me  nobly  of  necessity, 
When  I  shall  serve  him. 

Ami.  'Twere  a  deep  sin  to  cross  you.  —  Noble 
Montague, 
I  wish  you  all  content,  and  am  as  happy 
In  my  friend's  good  as  it  were  merely  **  mine. 

Mont,  Your  lordship  does  ill  to  give  up  your 
right: 
I  am  not  capable  of  this  great  goodness  ; 
There  sits  mv  wife,  that  holds  my  troth. 

Charl.  I'll 'end  all. 
I  woo'd  you  for  my  lady,  for  her  won  you,** 
And  now  give  up  my  title :  alas,  poor  wench. 
My  aims  are  lower  far  ! 

Mont.  How's  this,  sweetheart  ? 

Lam,  Sweetheart,  'tis  so ;  the  drift  was  mine^ 
to  hide 
My  purpose  till  it  struck  homo. 

All.  (iive  you  joy ! " 

Lam.  Prithee,  leave  wondering ;  by  this  kiss, 
I'll  have  thee  ! 

Mont.  Then,  by  this  kiss,  and  this,  I'll  serve 
you  !         ^ 

Lonff.  This  gentleman  and  I,  sir,  must  needs 
hope 
Once  more  to  follow  you. 

iMont.  As  friends  and  fellows ; 
Never  as  servants  more. 

Lottg.  Dub,  You  make  us  happy. 

Orl.  Friend  Montague,  you  have  taught  me  so 
much  honour, 
I  have  found  a  fault  in  myself ;  but  thus 
I'll  purge  my  conscience  of  it.    The  late  land 
I  took  by  false  play  from  you,  with  as  much 
Contrition  and  "  entireness  of  affection 
To  this  most  happy  day  again  I  render  : 
Be  master  of  your  own  ;  forget  my  malice. 
And  make  me  worthy  of  your  love,  lord  Mon- 
tague. 

MotU.  Vou  have  won  me,  and  honour  to  your 
name. 

13  lady]  So  MS.  —  Omitted  in  both  the  folios ;  and  by  tb» 
modern  editors. 

13  JInd]  So  MS.  —  Both  the  folios  "  I ; "  and  so  the  mod- 
ern editors. 

"  merely]  u  e.  abaolutely. 

U  for  her  tcom  you]  So  .MS.  —Omitted  in  both  the  foliflfl; 
and  by  tlie  modem  edilorx. 

lit  Give  yoHJoy]  So  tiie  fiocond  folio  and  MS.  — The  first 
folio  has  "  GiMl  /rtre  you  Joy  ■•  "  but  in  such  expressions  ttie 
word  "  God  "  uwd  frequentlv  U»  bo  omit(e<l. 

1"  an'i]  .\ltere<I  by  Seward  to  "  as  with  ; "  and  so  the  Ed- 
itors t«f  1778.  They  did  not  perceive  (neither  did  Mason 
nor  Weber)  that  the  meaning  in  — with  <w  mueA  contritlun 
ajid  entireness  nf  airection  an  I  u;fed  false  play^  tLC.  In  bvtb 
Uio  folios  this  speech  ftaudsi  as  prose :  1  have  followed  tJia 
arrangement  of  the  MS. 
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MaL    Since  your  lordship  has  begun   good 
deeds,  we'll  follow. 
Good  sir,  forgive  us  !     Wo  are  now  those  men 
Fear  you  for  goodness*  sake :  those  sums  of 

money 
Unjustly  we  detain  from  you,  on  your  pardon 
Shall  be  restor'd  again,  and  we  your  servants. 
La-P.  You  arc  very  fomi'ard,   sir:  it  seems 
you  have  money ; 
I  pray  you,  lay  out ;   I'll  pay  you,  or  pray  for 

you, 
As  the  sea  w^orks. 

Lav.  Their  penance,  sir.   Til  undertake,  so 
please  you 
To  grant  me  one  concealment.^ 

Lon^.  A  right  courtier,* 
Still  a-begging. 

Mont,  What  is  it,  sir  ? 

Lav.  A  gentlewoman. 

Mont.  In  my  gift  r 

Lav,  Yes,  sir,  in  yours. 

MofU.  Why,  bring  her  forth,  and  take  her. 

[Exit  Lavekdixe. 
L>am.  What  wench  would  he  have } 
MofU.  Any  wench,  I  think. 

Re-enter  Laverdine,  with  Vekamouu  in  woman** 
clothes. 

Lav.  This  is  the  gentlewoman. 

Mont.  This  !  •  'tis  my  page,  sir. 

Ver,  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  poor  disguised  lady. 
That  like  a  page  have  follow'd  you  full  long. 
For  love,  God  wot. 

AU,  A  lady! 

Lav.  Yes,  yes  ;  'tis  a  lady. 

Mont,  It  may  be  so;  and  yet  we  have  loin 
together, 
But,  by  my  troth,  I  never  foui\d  her  lady. 

Duch.  Why  wore  you  boy's  clothes  ? 

Ver.  I'll  tell  you,  madam  ; 
I  took  example  by  two  or  three  plays,  that  me- 

thought 
Concern' d  me.* 

1  eoncmlwuitti  "  Allndini;  to  the  practice  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  uf  Mgginx  landif,  which  had  formerly  been  ap- 
propriated tu  8uper»titioua  iine^i.  Thavf  were  then  called 
eonceaUd  lands.  Ck»mniitHioni«  Tor  discovery  lioing  much 
abuwd,  were  called  in  by  pmclauiation  in  the  year  157*2.  Bee 
Strype'a  Annals  ttf  Quf«H  EliiahetM^  vol.  ii.  |i.  209.  [*  Tliic 
year  a  command  from  the  queen  went  forth,  for  the  with- 
drawine  her  commiwions  for  conualment.t  from  all  tu  whom 
■he  had  granted  them ;  which  gave  a  great  quieting  to  licr 
Bubjocta,  who  were  excewively  plaguc«l  with  these  coamu»- 
■ionoro.  When  monasterieH  wnre  diiksolved  and  the  lands 
thereof,  and  afterwards  collnges,  chantries,  and  fraternities 
were  all  given  to  the  crown,  mmic  (lRnic>nn!<  Jtore  and  there 
pertaining  thereunto  were  still  privily  retained,  and  pt»8- 
sessed  by  certain  private  |)ersonfl  or  roriKtraiion-*,  or  churches. 
This  caused  tlie  queen,  when  she  undcraUKNi  it,  to  grant 
commissions  to  some  persons  to  search  after  these  concral- 
mtnUn^  and  to  retrieve  tlieni  tu  the  crown  :  but  it  was  a  world 
to  cx»iiMider  wlmt  nnjurit  oppro.<>ions  of  the  people  and  the 
poor  iliis  uccai«ioncd  hy  some  gri|>ing  men  that  were  concerned 
therein.']  1'hcre  was  a  i-ccomJ  pmclamntion  to  the  same 
pur]XHo  in  the  year  157!)  (ibid.  p.  VXHi).  Fresh  conimisvions 
were  granted  fur  the  discovery  of  them  in  tJie  ditK-ese  of 
Lincoln,  in  1;'>8*2,  with  queries  from  the  commissioners  to 
the  clergj-  and  churchwardens.  AniuU.t,  vol.  iii.  p.  lid, 
&C."  (iar.T  (note  on  B.  Jons<.in's  Eecru  Man  in  hix  Humour, 
act  iv.  sc.  1.) 

«  A  riffkt  eourfier]  So  the  second  folio.  —  The  first  folio 
omits  "  A."    AW.  omits  all  the  words. 

»  Tku]  So  MS.  — Omitted  in  both  the  folios  ;  and  by  the 
— -* — 1  editorv, 


Mont,  AVhy  made  you  not  mo  acquamted 

with  it? 
Ver.  Indeed,  sir,  I  knew  it  not  m3rBelf^ 
Until  this  gentleman  open'^d  my  diiU  eytB, 
And  by  persuasion  ^  made  me  see  it. 
Ami.  Could  his  power  in  words  make  nich  i 

change  ? 
Ver,  Yes; 
As  truly  woman  as  yourself,  my  lord. 
Lav,  Why,  but,  hark  you ;  are  not  yoa  a  wo- 
man, then  ?  • 
Ver,  If  hands  and  face  make  it  not  evident. 
You  shall  see  more. 

Mai.  Breeches,  breeches,  Laverdine  1 
La-P,  'Tis  not  enough;  women  may  wear 
those  cases ; 
Search  further,  courtier. 
AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

La-P.  Oh,  thou  firesh-water  gudgeon,  wonldst 
thou  come 
To  point  of  marriage  with  an  ignoramus  ? 
Thou  shouldst  have  had  her  urine  to  the  doc* 

tor's; 
The  foolishest  physician  could  have  made  plain 
The  liquid  epicene ;  a  blind  man  by  the  huid 
Could  have  discover*d  the  ring  from  the  stone.  — 
But,  come  to  sea  with  me;  TU  teach  thee  to 

climb. 
And  come  down  by  the  rope,  nay,  to  eat  rats. 
Ver.  I  shall  devour  my  master  before  the 
prison,  then :  ^ 
Sir,  I  have  began  my  trade. 


A  I  took  example  by  tieo  or  three  vUmm.  that  methouffht 
Conurn'dma]  MS  has. 


"  Itooke  t 

by  tuDo  or  three  plaj/ef,  that  nutk/mght  ecneeam*d  ms  nadasM 
I  tooke  that  habit." 

I  give  the  arrangement  of  the  folios.    In  this  «pMcta,  and  in 
some  others  which  follow,  the  veiw  halts  wofully,  bul  ttaagr 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  prate. 
6  per^uoition]  MS.  '*  perswasions." 
«  thf.n]  So  MB.  — Omitted  in  both  the  folios;  and  by  tht 
modem  editors. 

From  this  place  to  the  concluding  speech  of  tbe  play,  tht 
MS.  differs  materially  from  the  printed  copies,  as  follows : 
"  Lancr.  vhy  but  harke  yeu,  are  not  you  a  voemmn  then  ? 
Fir.  yes,  as  much  as  ycHi  are,  but  since  I  am  becra 
amidst  so  fairs  a  presence.  lie  open  all, 
[torn  off]  I  am  no  other  then  that  I  secm'd 
at  tint  tu  bee,  a  boy,  only  as  poore  suspected 
innocentes  sometimes,  to  quit  their  vexed  bodies 
from  the  plague  of  tortors,  by  force'd  paines 
confesse  tliose  thinges  they  never  did,  so  forced 
was  I  to  this  exchange. 
Lauer.  I  am  guild,  1  ain  guild. 
Fir.  for  trust  me  geuL  never  did  the  ghost 

of  R  deceased  churle  haunt  the  place  where 

bee  had  hid  liis  gold  with  more  insatiate  greedi- 

nes, 
then  this  blinde  conceited  youth  did  me,  no  place 
could  free  me  from  [him],  till  at  last  I  agreed 
to  say  as  hee  would  iiaue  me,  Sk.  by  that  meaues  fot 
some  rest,  &.  now  I  dare  be  mv  selfe  againe. 
MoHt.  I'st  eiie  so,  how  doe  you  like  yoiir  masculine 

ladye.' 
Lauer.  so  well,  tiiat  yf  it  please  vou  to  change, 

I  shall  be  much  thankfulL 
Lami.  O  keepo  your  first  choice. 

Lauer.  ha !  crost  in  my  first  loue,  I'uie  eno  ashame'd  of 
my  selfe. 
I       Mont,  come,  ciien;  up,  wee  are  all  frendes.    I  baue 

nut  rvceiud  more  wrongcs  then  I  am  willuig  Id 
I  forgiuo, 

I  but  you  shall  not  hence  vntill  the  marriage  foait 

]  be  past. 

!  Amie.  MontaiffUfy  much  joye  attend  thy  marria^t  hrd^"  &C. 
'  /  thall  devour  my  master  before  the  priMtUy  them]  **  L  e.  1 
shiill  dcvotir  my  master  then,  before  the  piistio  deroiini 
I  him,  intimatinu  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  die  in  a  jaiL" 
,  Heath  ^VS.  J\roU.'i).  The  same  explanation  sug|Mled 
i  itself  to  Weber ;  and  it  U  probably  the  true  one. 


THE  HONEST  MAN'S  POKTUNE. 


tfS7 


Mai,  Trade !  to  the  city,  child  ; 
A  flat- cap  will  become  thee. 

Mont.  Gentlemen, 
I  beseech  you  molest  yourselves  no  further 
For  hia  preferment ;  it  is  determined. 

Liv.  I  am  much  asham'd ;  *  and  if  my  chc^k 
Gives  not  sati^itaction,  break  my  head. 


1  lam  muck  asham%  &.€.]  Altered  by  Boward  to  — 
**  Pm  tnuch  ashamed,  sirs,  and  if  my  cheek 
Giveth  not  satufactiony  break  mjf  head," 
T)ie  Editoro  of  177B  threw  out  8eward*f  "sirs,"  but  r»- 
tainedbU'^Givelb." 


Mont.  Your  shame's  enough,  sir. 

Ami.  Montague,  much  joy 
Attend  thy  marriage-bed  !  by  thy  example 
Of  true  goodness,'  envy  "  is  exiled ; 
And  to  all  honest  men,  that  truth  intend, 
I  \nah  good  luck  !  fair  Fate  be  still  thy  <  friend  I 

[Exeunt. 

*  ^  ^y  fzampU 

0/tnte  foodnut]  Seward  printed, 

*«  by  th>  exanuU 
Oftkytrue  goodness,** 
s  mm]  i.  e.  lIl-wHI,  hatred. 
«  i;kyj  Altered  by  Seward  to  «*  their.** 
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THE  HONEST  MAN'S  FORTUNE. 


UPON  AN  HONEST  PLAN'S   FORTUNE.i 


BT  MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER. 


You  that  can  look  through  heaven,  and  tell  the 

stars, 
Observe  their  kind  conjunctions  and  their  wars  ; 
Find  out  new  lights,  and  give  them  where  you 

please, 
To  those  men  honours,  pleasure^,  to  those  ease ; 
You  that  are  God's  surveyors,  and  can  shew 
How  far,  and  when,  and  why  the  wind  doth  blow ; 
Know  all  the  charges  of  the  dreadful  thunder. 
And  when  it  will  shoot  over,  or  fall  under ; 
Tell  me,  by  all  your  art  I  conjure  ye. 
Yes,  and  by  truth,  what  shall  become  of  me  ? 
Find  out  my  star,  if  each  one,  »us  you  say, 
Have  his  peculiar  angel  and  his  way  ;  * 
Observe  my  fate,  next  fall  into  your  dreams. 
Sweep  clean   your  houses,  and  new-line   your 

schemes,' 
Then  say  your  worst :  or  i.ave  I  none  at  all  ? 
Or  is  it  bunit  out  lately  ?  or  did  fall  .- 
Or  am  I  poor,  not  able  ?  no  full  ilaincr 
My  star,  like  me,  unworthy  of  a  name  ? 
Is  it,  your  art  can  only  work  on  those 
That  deal  with  dangers,  dignities,  and  clothes: 
"With  love,  or  now  opinion.s  ?     You  all  lie  ; 
A  fiah-wife  hath  a  fate,  and  so  have  I ; 
But  far  above  your  finding  :  lie  that  t^ives, 
Out  of  his  providence,  to  all  that  lives, 
And  no  man  knows  his  treasure,  no,  not  you  ; 
He  tliat  made  Egypt  blind,  fioin  whence  you 

grew 
Scabby  and  lousy,  that  the  world  might  see 
Your  calculations  are  as  blind  as  ye  ; 
He  that  made  all  the  stars  you  daily  read. 
And  from  thence  filch  a  knowledge  how  to  feed. 
Hath  hid  this  from  you  ;  your  conjectures  all 
Are  drunken  things,  not  how,  but  when  they  fall. 
Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul,  that  can 
Kender  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 
Commands  all  light,  all  infiuence,  all  fate ; 
Nothing  to  him  ialls  early  or  too  lale  : 
Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still ; 
And  when  the  stars  are  labouring,  we  believe 
It  is  not  that  they  govern,  but  they  grieve 
¥or  stubborn  ignorance ;  all  things  that  are 


1  Upon  an  Honest  ManU  Fortune^  Sec]  "  Theso  versi's*  arn 
in  nil  former  edilioriM  printed  at  the  end  of  the  comedy  uf  Tfie 
Honest  Man's  Fortune:  oi*  tlicy  have  not  the  least  refer- 
ence to  that  play,  we  have  chi^Mj  to  print  them  here."  />>/. 
1778. 

"  Ab  the  title  evidently  rofers  to  this  comedy,  and  nst  the 
poem  Bcom8  to  be  a  uioraiization  on  the  suhjert  of  it,  I  liavc 
replaced  then  liuw  in  the  name  Hiniation  they  ocrnpiHl  he- 
fore  the  iHift  edition,  in  which  they  were  transferred  tu  tlie 
end  of  the  commendauiry  \h*vim  in  vol.  i."    Webeb. 

«  way]  "  i.  e.  way,  or  ct>ur>c  of  life."    Wbulr. 

»  schemes]  Happeninj;  to  be  sjielt  '» nceamefl  "  in  both 
the  foliiw,  Weber  printed  *' xenmH  "!  — ^' (loupes  "  and 
B "  are,  of  coune,  astrological  terma. 


Made  for  our  general  uses  are  at  war, 

Even  we  among  ourselves  ;  and  from  the  strife 

Your  first  unlike  ophiions  got  a  life. 

Oh,  man,  thou  image  of  thy  Maker's  good, 
\VTiat  canst  thou  fear,  when  breath'd  into  thy 

blood 
His  spirit  is,  that  built  thee  r  what  dull  sense 
Makes  thee  suspect,  in  need,  that  Providence, 
AVho  made  the  morning,  and  who  placed  the 

light 
Guide  to  thy  labours  ;  who  call'd  up  the  night. 
And  bid  her  fall  upon  thee,  like  sweet  showers. 
In  hollow  murmurs,  to  lock  up  thy  powers; 
Who  gave  thee  knowledge,  who  so  trusted  thee, 
To  let  thee  grow  so  near  himself,  the  tree  ; 
Must  he  then  be  distrusted  ?  shall  his  frame 
Discourse  with  him,  why  thus  and  thus  I  am  ? 
lie  made  the  angels  thine,  thy  fellows  all, 
Nay,  even  thy  .scr\-ant8,  when  devotions  call : 
Oh,  canst  thou  be  so  stupid,  then,  so  dim. 
To  seek  a  saving  infiuence,  and  lose  him .' 
Can  stars  protect  thee  r  or  can  poverty. 
Which  is  the  light  to  Heaven,  put  out  his  eye  ? 
He  is  my  star  ;  in  him  all  truth  I  find. 
All  infiuence,  all  fate  j  and  when  my  mind 
Is  furnished  with  his  fulhiess,  my  poor  story 
Shall  out -live  all  their  age  and  all  their  glory. 
Tlie  hand  of  danger  cannot  fall  amiss. 
When  I  know  wliat,  and  in  whose  power  it  is ; 
Nor  want,  the  curse  *  of  man,  shall  make  me 

groan-; 
A  holy  hermit  is  a  mind  alone. 
Doth  not  experience  teach  us,  all  we  can, 
To  work  ourselves  into  a  glorious  man  ? 
Love'^  but  an  exhalation  to  best  eyes, 
The  matter  spent,  and  then  the  fool's  fire  dies : 
Were  1  in  love,  and  could  that  bright  -tar  bring 
Increase  to  wealth,  honour,  and  every  thing ; 
Were  she  as  perfect  good  as  we  can  aim, 
TTic  first  wa.-*  so,  and  yet  she  lost  the  game. 
My  mistress,  then,  be  Knowledge  and  fair  Truth ! 
So  1  enjuy  all  beauty  and  all  youth; 
And  though  to  Time  her  lights  and  law*8  she 

lends. 
She  knows  no  age  that  to  corruption  bends  : 
Friends'  promises  may  lead  me  to  believe. 
But  he  that  is  his  own  friend,  knows  to  live ; 
Aliliction,  when  1  know  it  is  but  this, 
A  deep  allay,  whereby  man  tougher  Ls 
To  bear  the  hammer,  and,  the  deeper  still. 
We  still  arise  more  image  of  his  will ; 
Sickness,  uri  humorous  cloud  'twixt  us  and  lights 
And  death,  at  longest,  but  another  night: 
Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul,  that  can 
Be  honest,  is  the  oiUy  perfect  man. 

A  eurse]  Seward*a  correction.    Both  the  folios  ** 


THE  LITTLE  FRENCH  LAWYER. 


Tike  Littie  FYeHch  Lawyer, 
In  the  folios,  1647, 1G70. 


It  18  imposRible  to  determine  at  what  date  this  comedy  was  originally  produced.  The  Prol(Htue  mentions  "  the  wri- 
ters," and  the  Epilogue  "our  poetM;"  and  In  ail  probability  it  wan  the  joint  compoflition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
Botli  Seward  and  VVebor  are  inclinetl  to  ascribe  the  character  of  Ln-Writ  to  Beaumont's  |)cn. 

"  » The  plot,*  sJiys  Lanpbniiie,  *  is  horr.iwed  from  Guzman  [d'AlftracheJ,  «ir  The  Simnish  Rogue,  part  il.  chap,  iv, :  tha 
story  uf  Dinant,  Cleremont,  and  Lamira,  beins  borrowed  flrom  nou  Lewis  do  ('a.«tro,  and  Don  Rodrinode  Montalva.  The 
like  story  is  in  other  novels;  as  in  i^carnm^s  Novel,  called  The  FnirtTe.<*!ji  Precaution  ;  and  In  The  Complaisant  Companion, 
8vo.  p.  l!Vi3,  which  is  copied  fnun  the  above-mentioned  ori|(inal.'  The  i>tory  in  Guzman  (which  occuni  in  the  Antwerp 
edition  of  16S1,  vol,  ii.  p.  11.)  is  however  taken  from  another,  written  about  a  century  l>efore,  in  the  Muvellino  of  Maasuccio 
Salornitano  (FM.  s.  d.  p.  3:if0,)  very  little  ditferiufr  fnim  t)ie  Spaninli  copy.  That  the  reader  may  judge  with  what  cunsum- 
mati>  skill  our  dramatists  have  built  tiieir  su|ierstnicture  upon  so  slender  a  foniidutiim,  the  following  abstract  of  the  Italian 
orifrinal  is  given :  — 

'  Duke  Rpgnier,  <if  Anjou,  having  been  driven  by  King  Alfonso  from  Naple-*,  retired  to  Florence.  Two  French  noble- 
men, Philippo  de  Licurto  and  Carlo  d'Amboia,  frequently  aci'oinpaiiied  him  when  ho  mde  thmugh  the  city,  and  on  one 
of  thr<u  (K'casions  the  former  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  citizen,  and  soon  found  means  of  paying  his  ad- 
dresses, which  the  lady  did  not  nject ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  liUKband  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires.  In 
the  uwnn  tunc  Carlo  happened  to  Ihll  in  love  with  the  KJ.-iter  of  the  lad> ,  who  dwelt  in  the  same  house.  The  husband  at 
la>i  was  aluiut  to  proceed  to  Pisa,  when  Duke  Rpgnier  was  forceil  to  retJini  to  France,  and  the  two  lovers  to  accompany 
him.  Philippo  gradually  forgot  his  innamorata  ;  but  the  lady's  afrcctiofis<  remained  unaltered  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  him 
•ensibli;  of  his  faithlosancsii^  she  caused  a  fatso  diamond  to  be  set  in  a  rin:;  of  fine  gold,  which  she  sent  by  a  trusty  messen- 
ger to  Pari-'.  Philiprx)  having,  by  applying  to  other  friends,  folvod  th.>  my-^tiTious  meaning  of  the  ring,  immediaiely  set 
out  for  Florence,  and  persuaded  hi.^  friend  to  accompany  him.  On  their  ariival.thoy  were  received  with  transport  b\  the 
lady,  who  {tromised  to  fulfil  the  wishes  ol  PhilipfK)  that  night,  if  his  companion  would  consent  to  occupy  her  place  in 
t)i(>  nuptial  bed  by  the  side  of  the  old  husband.  C.irlo  Ions  refused  to  take  such  a  perilous  situation,  but  the  tears 
of  iii.i  friend  at  last  prevailed,  on  the  promise  of  his  being  soctii  released.  Having  undresi^ed  himself,  and  taken  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  he  was  Hllenlly  led  to  a  chamber,  and  left  by  the  amorous  lady,  who  rejoined  Philippo.  When  Carlo  had  lain 
in  the  greatest  trefiidation  for  two  hoiini,  he  b(?gan  to  curse  his  fate  ;  when  lour  hours  were  past,  he  became  distracted  ;  but 
when  the  nioniing-suii  illumined  the  windows,  and  the  servants  were  lightine  the  fires  and  scouring  the  passagea,  h« 
gras|N>d  his  sword,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  door,  which  suddenly  o{)ened  from  without,  and  his  friend,  with  the  lady, 
entered,  to  the  gn^at  a>Uiiii.'<hment  of  Carlo.  The  lady  began  to  mock  him  on  his  want  of  instinct,  and,  opening  the  cur- 
tains ot  the  bed,  (ihewed  him  that  he  had  all  night  lain  with  her  sister,  whom  he  so  ardently  loved.  She  then  quitted  the 
room,  laughing,  witti  Philippo,  and  left  tiie  liiappy  Carlo  to  excuse  himself  for  his  nocturnal  want  of  diacemnient. '  '* 

U'ERKa. 

**  The  grentert  applause,"  say  the  Eilitors  of  1778,  "  was  always  bestowed  on  this  play,  and  it  used  to  be  frequently  per- 
fonned,  till  modem  refinement  bani>hed  il  from  the  theatres.  In  1749,  some  of  the  scenes  were  selected  for  a  farce,  and 
acted  under  the  title  of  this  amiedy."  In  the  biographia  Dramatir.n  is  ineiifioned,  '*  The  Little  French  Luover.  Com.  of 
two  acts,  from  Beaumont  and  Fletclicr.  Acte<i  at  Covent  Garden,  .April  27,  1778,  at  Mr.  Quick's  benefit.  I'he  alteration 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Booth  of  Coveut-Garden  Theatre." 


DRAMATIS  TERSON^. 


DlWANT. 

CLEREHONT,  his  friend. 

CUAMPERNCL,  a  veteran  naval  warrior,  husband  to 

Lamira. 
Vertaione,  a  judge. 
Beaupre,  his  son. 
Verdo.ne,  nephew  to  Chani|)emel. 
La-Writ,  an  advocate. 
Sampson,  an  advocate,  nephew  to  Vertaione. 


Provost. 

Gentlemen. 

Clients. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

Lamira,  wife  to  Champernel,  and  daughter  to 

Vertaigne. 
Annabell,  niece  to  CiiAXPEBNEii. 
Nurse  b>  Lamira. 
Cuarlotte,  waiting-woman  to  Lamira. 


SCENE,  —  Paris,  and  the  a^acent  CowUry. 


The  principal  odors  were  — 

Joseph  Taylor,  Nicholas  Toolie, 

John  Lowin,  Williiun  Kgleiiton, 

John  Underwood,  Richard  Sharpe, 

Robert  Benfield,  Thomaa  Holcombi 
Pol.  1679. 
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THE  UTTLE  FRENCH  LAWYER. 


[JkOl  i» 


PROLOGUE. 


To  promise  much  before  a  play  begin, 
And  when  'tis  done  ask  pardon,  were  a  sin 
We'll  not  be  guilty  of ;  and  to  excuse 
Before  we  know  a  fault,  were  to  abuse 
The  writers  and  ourselves ;  for  I  dare  say 
We  all  arc  fool'd  if  this  be  not  a  play, 


And  sach  a  play  as  shall  (so  should  plays  do) 
Lnp  ^  Time's  dull  wings,  and  make  you  meirj 

too: 
'Twas  to  that  purpose  writ,  so  we  intend  it ; 
And  we  have  our  wish'd  ends,  if  you 

mend  it. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L  —  Parit.    A  Street. 

Enter  Dinant  and  Clejuoiont. 

Din.  Dissuade  me  not« 

Cler.  It  will  breed  a  brawL 

Din,  I  care  not ; 
I  wear  a  sword. 

Cler.  And  wear  discretion  with  it, 
Or  cast  it  off;  let  that  direct  your  arm  ; 
'Tis  madness  else,  not  valour,  and  more  base 
Than  to  receive  a  wrong. 

Din,  Why,  would  you  have  me 
Sit  down  with  a  disgrace,  and  thank  the  doer  ? 
We  are  not  stoics,  and  that  passive  courage 
Is  only  now  commendable  in  lacqueys, 
Peasants,  and  tradesmen,  not  in  men  of  rank 
And  quality  as  I  am. 

Cier,  Do  not  cherish 
That  daring  vice,  for  which  the  whole  age  suffers. 
The  blood  of  our  bold  youth,  that  heretofore 
Was  spent  in  honourable  action. 
Or  to  defend  or  to  enlarge  the  kingdom, 
For  the  honour  of  our  coimtry  and  our  prince, 
Pours  itself  out  with  prodigal  expense 
Upon  our  mother's  lap,  the  earth  that  bred  us, 
For  every  trifle  :  and  these  private  duels. 
Which  had  their  lirst  original  from  the  French, 
And  for  which,  to  this  day,  we  are  justly  cciisur'd. 
Are  banish' d  from  all  civil  governments  \ 
Scarce  three  in  Venice  in  as  many  years ; 
Li  Florence  they  are  rarer ;  and  in  all 
The  fair  dominions  of  the  Spanish  king 
They  are  never  heard  of ;  nay,  those  neighbour 

countries. 
Which  gladly  imitate  our  other  follies, 
And  come  at  a  dear  rate  to  buy  them  of  us, 
Begin  now  to  detest  them. 

Din,  Will  you  end  yet  ? 

Cler,  And  I  have  heard  that  some  of  our  late 
kings," 


1  Imp]  See  note,  p.  154. 

*  Awl  J  hare  heard  that  tome  qfonr  late  kmgt,  &€.]  Giflbrd 
biB  noticed  the  similarity  of  this  pamnge  to  the  following 
one  in  Maasinger'n  ParliammU  of  Love; 

"  Nay,  I  dare  go  further, 
And  Justify  your  majenty  hath  lost 
More  retHilute  and  brave  couraxeoiis  tpirita 
In  this  same  dull  and  languishmg  flffht  of  love 
Than  e'er  your  wars  took  from  you." 

Act  L  80.  5.  -  fVorke,  it.  349.  ed.  1813. 
Ob  a  later  passage  of  that  play,  act  iv.  sc  a,  which  re^aem- 
MM  one  in  act  iL  sc  1,  of  the  present  comedy,  be  remarks, 


For  the  lie,  wearing  of  a  mistress'  fayour, 

A  cheat  at  cards  or  dice,  and  such  like  cauieiy 

Have  lost  as  many  gallant  gentlemen 

As  might  have  met  the  Great  Turk  in  the  field 

With  confidence  of  a  glorious  victory : 

And  shall  we,  then 

Din.  No  more,  for  shame,  no  more ! 
Are  you  become  a  patron  '  too  ?  "Us  a  new  one ; 
No  more  on't,  burn't ;  give  it  to  some  orator^ 
To  help  him  to  enlarge  his  exercise : 
With  such  a  one  it  might  do  well,  and  profit 
The  curate  of  the  parish ;  but  for  Cleremont, 
The  bold  and  undertaking  Cleremont, 
To  talk  thus  to  his  friend,  his  Mend  that  knowa 

him, 
Dinant  that  knows  his  Cleremont,  is  absuzd. 
And  mere  apocrypha. 

Cler.  Why,  what  know  you  of  mo  ? 

Din,  AVhy,  if  thou  hast  forgot  thyself  I'll  tell 
thee, 
And  not  look  back  to  speak  of  what  thoa  wext 
At  fifteen,  for  at  those  years  I  have  heard 
Thou  wast  flesh' d,  and  enter' d  bravely. 

Cler,  WeU,  sir,  wcU! 

Din.  But  yesterday  thou  wast  the  common 
second 
Of  all  that  only  knew  thee ;  thou  hadst  UIls 
Set  up  on  every  post,*  to  give  thee  notice 
WTiere  any  difference  was,  and  who  were  parties : 
And  as,  to  save  the  charges  of  the  law. 
Poor  men  seek  arbitrators,  thou  wert  chosen 
By  such  as  knew  thee  not,  to  compound  quarrels ; 
But  thou  wert  so  delighted  with  the  sport. 
That,  if  there  were  no  just  cause,  thou  wouldit 

make  one. 
Or  be  engaged  thyself.    This  goodly  calling 
Thou  hast  followed  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
studied 


"  It  is  observable  that  several  of  the  names  which  oocar  ia 
The  ParliameKt  of  Love  are  found  also  in  Fletcher's  play; 
though  their  ploui  have  nothina  in  common."  Massincerti 
drama  was  undoubtedly  posterior  to  The  LUde  FreneM  Lm^ 
yer. 

s  patron]  "  Here."  says  Seward,  "  has  its  Latin  meaning 
i.  e.  a  pleader,  or  advocate,"  &c.  The  Editoni  of  1778  pio- 
po*e  to  road  "  pattern,"  and  Mason  conjertures  "  paiaoo.*' 
Colerid^o  fwlio  waH  a  very  indifTercni  verbal  critic)  otTen 
two  cmendatiouH  of  the  line,  which  are  not  worth  citinf. 
Remains  J  ii.  307.  It  appears  to  me  %'ery  d<iubiAil  if  asy 
corruption  has  uken  place ;  and  Seward's  explanatloa  u 
perhaps  the  tnio  one,  —  there  being  un  ellipsis  (M  **  qMMCh" 
or  "  discourse." 

«  thou  hoist  bittn 

Set  uo  on  every  poet]  "  This  practice  of  challennn  Ite 
readers  oi  Bon  Jonson  must  be  well  acquainted  with,'*  Ate 
VVkbkr.  But  Dinant  is  not  talking  of  the  bills  of  **cte(* 
tollers." 
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The  criticisms  of  contentions ;  and  art  thou 
In  80  few  hours  transform' d }  certain,  this  night 
Thou  hast  had  strange  dreams,  or  rather  visions. 

C/er.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  have  seen  fools  and  fighters  chain' d  together. 
And  the  fighters  had  the  upper  hand,  and  whipp'd 

first. 
The  poor  sots  laughing  at  *em.     What  I  have 

been, 
It  skills  not ;  ^  what  I  will  be,  is  resolv'd  on. 

Din.  Why,  then,  you'll  fight  no  more  ? 

Cler.  Such  is  my  purpose. 

Din.  On  no  occasion  ? 

Cler.  There  you  stagger  me : 
Some  kind  of  wrongs  there  are,  which  flesh  and 

blood 
Cannot  endure. 

Din.  Thou  wouldst  not  willingly 
Live  a  protested  coward,  or  be  coll'd  one  r 

Cler.  Words  are  but  words. 

Din.  Nor  wouldst  thou  take  a  blow  ? 

Cler.  Not  from  my  friend,  though  drunk  ;  and 
from  an  enemy, 
I  think,  much  less. 

Din.  There's  some  hope  of  thee  left,  then. 
Wouldst  thou  hear  me  behind  my  back  disgrac'd  ? 

CU'r.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  rogue  ?  they  that 
should  do  it 
Had  better  been  bom  dumb. 

Din.  Or  in  thy  presence 
See  me  o'ercharg'd  with  odds  ? 

Cler.  I'd  fall  myself  first. 

Din.  Wouldst  thou  endure  thy  mistress  be 
taken  from  thee, 
And  thou  sit  quiet  ? 

Cler,  There  you  touch  my  honour ; 
No  Frenchman  can  endure  that 

Din.  Plague  '  upon  thee  ! 
Why  dost  thou  talk  of  peace,  then,  that  dar'st 

suffer 
Nothing,  or  in  thyself  or  in  thy  friend. 
That  is  unmanly  ? 

Cler.  That,  I  grant,  I  cannot : 
But  I'll  not  quarrel  with  this  gentleman 
For  wearing  stammel  breeches ;  ^  or  this  gamester 
For  playing  a  thousand  pounds,  that  owes  mo 

notMng ; 
For  this  man's  taking  up  a  common  wench 
In  rags  and  lousy,  then  maintaining  her, 
Caroch'd,^  in  clothes  of  tissue ;  nor  five  hundred 
Of  such-like  toys,  that  at  no  part  concern  me. 
Marry,   where  my  honour  or  my  friend['s]  is 

qucstion'd, 
I  have  a  sword,  and  I  think  I  may  use  it 
To  the  cutting  of  a  rascal's  throat  or  so. 
Like  a  good  christian. 

Din.  Thou  art  of  a  fine  religion  ; 
And,  rather  than  we'll  make  a  schism  in  friend- 
ship, 
I  will  be  of  it.    But,  to  be  serious ; 


1  A  tkUU  nH]  **  L  e.  it  mattera  not"    Wbbbr. 

>  Plafue]  Both  the  foliM  "  PI " 

s  MtMmmel  breeches]  Stammel  (which  has  aleady  occunred, 
see  p.  1  IS.)  was  a  sort  of  red  coanter  and  cheaper  than  acarleu 
The  meaning  of  the  paMage  is  (as  Nares  ubMrvea,  Qlest. 
in  V.)  — */^  wmrmg  stammel  breeches  instead  of  icarlat 
one*,  which  were  the  high  faahion.' 

*  Caroch'd]  Equivalent  to—  with  a  carriage.  Concen- 
ing  the  word  eoredk,  iee  Nare«*i  Oloss. 
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Thou  art  acquainted  with  my  tedious  love-suit 
To  fair  Lamira  ? 

Cler.  Too  well,  sir,  and  remember 
Your  presents,  courtship  —  that's  too  good  a 

name  — 
Your  slave-like  services ;  your  morning  music, 
Your  walking  throe  hours  in  the  rain  at  midnight 
To  see  her  at  her  window,  sometimes  laughed  at, 
Sometimes  admitted,  and  vouchsaf  d  to  Idss 
Her  glove,  her  skirt,  nay,  I  have  heard,  her 

slippers ; 
How  then  you  triumph'd !    Hero  was  love,  for- 
sooth. 

Din.  These  follies  I  deny  not ; 
Such  a  contemptible  thing  my  dotage  made  me : 
But  my  reward  for  this 

Cler.  As  you  deserv'd  ; 
For  he  that  makes  a  goddess  of  a  puppet 
Merits  no  other  recompense. 

Din.  This  day,  friend, 
For  thou  art  so 

Cler.  I  am  no  flatterer. 

Din.  This  proud  ingratefol  she  is  married  to 
Lame  Champemel. 

Cler.  I  know  him ;  he  has  been 
As  tall  ^  a  seaman,  and  has  thriv'd  as  well  by% 
The  loss  of  a  le;;  and  an  arm  deducted,  as  any 
That  ever  put  from  Marseilles.    You  are  tame ; 
Plague^  on't,  it  mads  me  !  if  it  wore  my  case, 
I  should  kill  all  the  family. 

Din.  Yet,  but  now 
You  did  preach  patience. 

Cler.  I  then  came  from  confession ; 
And  'twas  enjoin'd  me  three  hours  for  a  penanoe, 
To  be  a  peaceable  man,  and  to  talk  like  one ; 
But  now,  all  else  being  pardon' d,  I  begin 
On  a  new  tally.     'Foot,  do  any  thing, 
I'll  second  you. 

Din.  I  would  not  willingly 
Make  red  my  yet- white  conscience ;  yet  I  pur- 
pose, 
In  the  open  street,  as  they  come  from  the  temple, 
(For  this  way  they  must  pass,)  to  speak  my 

wrongs. 
And  do  it  boldly.  [Mutic  within, 

Cler.  Were  thy  tongue  a  cannon, 
I  would  stand  by  thee,  boy.    They  come ;  upon 
'em  I 

Din.  Observe  a  little  first. 

Cler.  This  is  fine  '  fiddling. 

Enter  Veutaigne,  Chabifeknel,  Laxi&a,  Nurse, 
BEAurnE,  and  Yeildone,  with  Musicians, 

SONG." 

Come  away  ;  bring  on  the  bride, 
And  place  her  by  her  lover's  side. 
You  fair  tniop  of  maids  attend  her ; 
Pure  and  holy  thoughts  befriend  her. 
Bhiah,  and  wish,  you  virgins  all, 
Many  sucfi  fair  nights  may  fall. 
Chorus.  Hvmen,  till  the  house  with  Joy ; 
All  thy  sacred  fires  employ  ; 
Bless  the  bed  with  holy  love : 
Now,  fair  ori>  of  beauty,  move. 

Din.  Stand  by,  for  I'll »  be  heard  ! 


ft  tall]  "  i.  e.  stout,  brave. 
«  Plafuc]  Both  the  folios 


'    Wbbbr. 

*PI- 


7  isfne]  Wcbor  chose  to  print  "  is  ^Jbu." 

8  Song]  The  folioii  have  "  Am  Epiihalamim  (and  X^raCAols- 
num)  Song  at  the  Weddixg." 

•  rU]  So  the  aecoiuiiuUo.—Th«llm  folio  ***twiU.'* 
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Vert.  Sir,  you  teach  me  > 

The  language  I  should  use :  I  am  most  happy     j 

In  being  so  near  you.  . 

[Exeunt  Vkrdoxk  and  Beaupue.  ! 

Lam.  Oh,  ray  fears  !  —  Good  nurse,  | 

Follow  my  brother  unobserv'd,  and  learn 
"Which  way  he  takes.  \ 

Nurte.  I  "will  be  careful,  madam.  [Exit. 

Champ.  Between  us  compliments  are  super- 
fluous. 
On,  gentlemen  !    ITi'  affront  we  have  met  here 
"We'll  think  upon  hereafter  ;  'twere  unfit 
To  cherish  any  thought  to  breed  unrest. 
Or  to  ourselves  or  to  our  nuptial  feast.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   II.  -—  The  Apartments  of  Dinant. 

Enter  Dinant  and  Clehemoxt. 

Cler.  "We  shall  have  sport,  ne'er  fear't. 
Din.  What  sport,  I  prithee  r 

Clei'.  Why,  we  must  tight ;  I  know  it,  and  I ' 
long  fort ; 
It  was  apparent  in  the  fiery  eye 
Of  young  Verdone ;   Beaupr^  look'd  pale  and 

shook  too. 
Familiar  signs  of  anger.    They  are  both  brave 

fellows, 
Tried  and  approv'd,  and  I  am  proud  to  encounter 
With  men  from  whom  no  honour  can  be  lost ; 
They  will  play  up  to  a  man,  and  set  him  off. 
Whene'er  I  go  to  the  field,  Heaven  keep  me  from 
The  meeting  of  an  unflesh'd  youth  or  coward  ! 
The  first,  to  get  a  name,  comes  on  too  hot ; 
The  coward  is  so  swift  in  gi\'ing  ground, 
There  is  no  overtaking  him  without 
A  hunting  nag,  well  breath' d  too. 

Din.  All  this  while, 
You  ne'er  think  on  the  danger. 

Cler.  Why,  'tis  no  more 
Than  meeting  of  a  dozen  friends  at  supper, 
And  drinking  hard ;  mischief  comes  there  un- 

look'd  for, 
I  am  sure  as  sudden,  and  strikes  home  as  often  : 
For  this  we  are  prepar'd. 

Din.  Lamira  loves 
Her  brother  Beauprd  dearly. 

Cler.  What  of  that  ? 

Din.  And  should  ho  call  me  to  account  for 
what 
But  now  I  spake,  (nor  can  I  ^-ith  mine  hon- 
our 
Recant  my  words,)  that  little  hope  is  left  me. 
E'er  to  enjoy  what,  next  to  Heaven,  I  long  for, 
Is  taken  from  me. 

Cl4-r.  Why,  what  can  you  hope  for, 
She  l)eing  now  married  r 

Din.  Oh,  my  Cleremont, 
To  you  all  secrets  of  my  heart  lie  open. 
And  I  rest  most  secure  that  whatsoe'er 
I  lock  up  there,  is  as  a  private  thought. 
And  will  no  feuther  wrong  me  !     I  am  a  French- 
man, 
And  for  the  greater  part  we  are  bom  coTirtien ; 
She  is  a  woman,  and  however  yet  • 

No  heat  of  service  had  the  power  to  melt 
Her  frozen  chastity,  time  and  opporttinity 

1  i]  Omitted  by  Weber. 


May  work  her  to  my  ends  ;  I  confess,  ill  ones. 
And  yet  I  must  pursue  *em.  Now,  her  marTiage« 
In  probability,  will  no  way  hurt, 
But  rather  help  me. 

Cler.  Sits  the  wind  there  ?  pray  you,  tell  me 
How  far  off  dwells  your  love  from  lust  ? 

Din.  Too  near ; 
But,  prithee,  chide  me  not. 

Cler.  Not  I ;  go  on,  boy  ; 
I  have  faults  myself,  and  mHII  not  reprehend 
A  crime  I  am  not  free  from.     For  her  marriage^ 
I  do  esteem  it  ( and  most  bachelors  are 
Of  my  opinion)  as  a  fair  protection. 
To  i)lay  the  wanton  without  loss  of  honour. 

Din.  Would  she  make  use  *  oft  so,  I  were 
most  happy. 

Cler.  No  more  of  this.    Judge  now,  whether 
I  have 
The  gift  of  prophecy. 

Enter  Beaupre  cmd  Vebdonb. 

Beau.  Monsieur  Dinant, 
I  am  glad  to  find  you,  sir. 

Din.  I  am  at  your  service. 

Verdone.  Good  monsieur  Cleremont,  I  hmTe 
long  wish'd 
To  be  known  better  to  you. 

Cler.  My  desires 
Embrace  your  wishes,  sir. 

Uean.  Sir,  I  have  ever 
Esteem'd  you  truly  noble,  and  profess 
I  should  have  been  most  proud  to  have  had  the 

honour 
To  call  you  brother,  but  my  father's  pleasure 
Denied  that  happiness.     I  know,  no  man  Uvea 
That  can  command  his  passions;  and  therefore 
Dare  not  condemn  the  late  intemperate  language 
You  were  pleas'd  to  use  to  my  father  and  my 

sister  : 
He's  old,  and  she  a  woman  ;  I  most  sorry 
My  honour  does  compel  me  to  entreat  you 
To  do  me  the  favour,  wth  your  sword,  to  meet 

me, 
A  mile  without  the  city. 

Din,  You  much  honour  me 
In  the  demand ;  I'll  gladly  wait  upon  you. 

Beau.  Oh,   sir,  you  teach   me  what  to  say. 
The  time  r 

Din.  With  the  next  sun,  if  you  think  fit. 

Beau.  The  place  ? 

Din.  Near  to  the  vineyard,  eastward  from  the 
city. 

Beau.  I  like  it  well.    This  gentleman,  if  you 
please, 
Will  keep  me  company. 

Cler.  Ill  at  is  agreed  on  ; 
And  in  my  friend's  behalf  I  will  attend  him. 

Verdone.  You  shall  not  miss  my  service. 

Beau.  Good  day,  gentlemen. 

Din.  At  your  commandment. 

Cler.  Proud  to  be  your  servants. 

[Exeunt  Beaupre  and  Ybedovb. 
I  think  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven 
That  cut  their  enemies'  throats  ^^ith  compliment 
And  such  tine  tricks,  as  we  do.    If  you  have 
Any  few  prayers  to  say,  this  night  you  may  j 

Call  'cm  to  mind,  and  use  'em ;  for  myself 

1  HMJ  So  tiie  eecoiid  folia  — The  fint  folio  *«fisti'* 
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As  I  have  little  to  lose,  my  care  is  less ; 
So,  till  to«inorrow  morning,  I  bequeathe  you 
To  your  devotions ;  and,  those  paid,  but  use 
lliat  uoble  courage  I  have  seen,  and  we 
Shall  fight  as  in  a  castle. 

Din.  Thou  art  all  honour  ; 
Thy  resolution  would  Htecl  a  coward, 
And  I  most  fortunate  in  such  a  friend. 
All  tenderness  and  nice  respect  of  woman 
Be  now  far  from  me  !     Reputation,  take 
A  full  possession  of  my  heart,  and  prove 
Honour  the  first  place  holds,  the  second  love  ! 

[ExetirU. 

SCENE    III.  —  A  Boom  in  the  House  of  Cham- 

P  RUN  EL. 

Enter  Lamiiia  and  Ciiaulotte.* 

Lam,  Sleeps  my  lord  still,  Charlotte  ? 

Char.  Not  to  be  wak'd. 
By  your  ladyship's  cheerful  looks  I  well  perceive 
That  this  night '  the  good  lord  hath  been 
At  an  unusual  service  ;  and  no  wonder 
If  he  rest  ^  after  it. 

I^m.  You  are  very  bold. 

Char,  Your  creature,  madam,  and,  when  you 
are  pleas'd, 
Sadness  to  me's  a  stranger.     Your  good  pardon. 
If  I  speak  like  a  fool ;  I  could  have  wish'd 
To  have  ta'en  your  place  to-night,  had  bold 

Dinant, 
Your  first  and  most  obsequious  servant,  tasted 
Those  delicates,  which,  by  his  lethargy, 
As  it  appears,  have  cloy'd  my  lord. 

J^m,  No  more ! 

Char,  I  am  silenc'd,  madam. 

Lam,  Saw  you  my  nurse  this  morning  ? 

Char,  No,  madam. 

Lam.  I  am  full  of  fears.     Who's  that  ? 

\K3%ocking  within. 

Char,  [going  to  the  door."]  She  you  inquir'd  for. 

Lam.  Bring  her  in,  and  leave  me. 

[Exit  Chablottb. 

Entfr  Nurse. 
Now,  nurse,  what  news  ? 

Nurse,  Oh,  lady,  dreadful  ones  ! 
They  are  to   fight  this  morning ;    there's   no 

remedy. 
I  saw  my  lord  your  brother,  and  Vcrdone, 
Take  horse  as  I  came  by. 
Lam,  Where's  Cleremont  r 
Nurse,  I  met  him  too,  and  mounted. 
Lam,  Where's  Dinant : 

Nurse,  There's  all  the  hope ;  I  have  staid  him 
with  a  trick ; 
If  I  have  done  well,  so. 


'  Enter  Lamira  an'/ Charlotte.]  **  I  think  it  very  clenr, 
that  this  is  tho  besinning  of  tlie  rifMroiid  act;  for  u  wliole 
niiEht  is  put  Hince  the  la!<t  sreiio,  and  the  phyera  seem  to 
have  divided  the  acts  at  the  end  (if  the  next  Hccne,  only  to 
nialce  them  of  a  mure  r<|iml  h;ngth."     Seward. 

^'  As  old  aiithon  were  nevor  attentive  lu  the  Khortneiiii  or 
length  of  tlie  time  9ii|ipitM'd  to  |)a»s  hetwcon  tiie  scenes  and 
act?',  and  as  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  the  division  in  the 
folHM  was  Fletcher*s,  1  have  restored  the  old  regulation  of 
the  art".'*    Wkbxr. 

2  That  tAiH  Rij^e,  Sec]  One  of  the  many  lines  in  these 
playM  which  seem  to  have  been  inutilatr<i  eitlicr  by  the 
t/aiiscribur  or  the  jirinter. 

*  rM(J  Altered  by  the  inodom  editors  to  '*  rosti." 


Lam.  What  trick  ? 

Nurse,  I  told  him, 
Your  ladyship  laid  your  command  upon  him 
To  attend  you  presently ;  and,  to  confirm  it. 
Gave  him  the  ring  he  oft  hath  seen  you  wear, 
That  you  bcstow'd  on  me.     He  waits  without 
Disguis'd,  and  if  you  have  that  power  in  him 
As  I  presume  you  have,  it  is  in  you 
To  stay  or  alter  him. 

Lam,  Ilave  you  learnt  the  place 
Where  they  are  to  encounter  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  'tis  where 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  met  Louis  th*  Eleventh.* 

Lam.  Enough :  I  will  reward  thee  liberally. 
Go,  bring  him  in.  {Erit  Nurse. 

Full  dear  I  lov  d  Dinant, 
While    it    was    lawful;    but    those    fires    are 

quench'd, 
I  being  now  another's.    Truth,  forgive  me. 
And  let  dissimulation  be  no  crime, 
Though  most  unwillingly  I  put  it  on. 
To  guard  a  brother's  safety  ! 

EfUer  Dinant,  disguised. 

Din,  Now,  your  pleasure  ? 
Though  ill  you  have  deserv'd  it,  you  perceive 
I  am  still  your  fool,  and  cannot  but  obey 
Whatever  you  command. 

Lam,  You  speak  as  if 
You  did  repent  it ;  and  'tis  not  worth  my  thanks^ 

then : 
But  there  has  been  a  time  in  which  you  would 
lieceive  this  as  a  favour. 

Din,  Hope  was  left  then 
Of  recompence. 

Lam.  AMiy,  I  am  still  Lamira, 
And  you  Dinant,  and  'tis  yet  in  my  power 
(I  dare  not  say  1*11  put  it  into  act) 
To  reward  your  love  and  service. 

Din.  There's  some  comfort. 

Lam,  But  think  not  that  so  low  I  prize  my 
fame, 
To  give  it  up  to  any  man  that  refuses 
To  buy  it,  or  with  danger,  or  *  performance 
Of  what  I  shall  enjoin  him. 

Din.  Name  that  danger. 
Be  it  of  what  horrid  shape  soever,  lady, 
Which  I  will  shrink  at ;  oidy,  at  this  instant, 
Be  speedy  in't. 

Lam.  I'll  put  you  to  the  trial : 
You  shall  not  tight  to-day,  —  do  you  start  at 

that  r  — 
Not  with  my  brother  :  I  have  heard  your  differ- 
ence. 
Mine  is  no  Helen's  beauty,  to  be  purchas'd 
With  blood,  and  so  defended  :  if  you  look  for 
Favours  from  mc,  deserve  them  with  obedience; 
There's  no  way  else  to  gain  'em. 

Din.  You  command 
What  with  mine  honour  I  can  not  obey. 
Which  lies  at  pawn  against  it,  and  a  friend. 
Equally  dear  as  that  or  life,  engag'd, 
Not  for  himself,  but  me. 

dMm.  Why,  foolish  man. 
Dare  you  solicit  me  to  serve  your  lust, 

*  tk*  Elercnth'l  WelH»r  chose  to  print  "  ElnentJi." 

5  or]  So  the  tlMt  fnlin.  —  Tlie  second  has  '»of;"  and  so 

the  nuHlern   editors,  v. ho  piit  a  broah:  at  the  end  of  the 

speed),  as  if  it  were  incoiuplpte. 
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In  which  not  only  I  abuse  my  lord, 
My  father,  and  my  family,  but  write  whore. 
Though  not  upon  my  forehead,  i;i  my  conscience. 
To  be  read  hourly,  and  yet  name  your  honour  ? 
Yours  suffers  *   but  in  circumstance ;  mine  in 

substance. 
If  you  obey  me,  you  part  with  some  credit ; 
From  whom  r  the  giddy  multitude :  but  man- 
kind 
Will  censure  me,  and  justly. 

Din.  I  will  lose 
What  most  I  do  desire,  rather  than  hazard 
So  dear  a  friend,  or  write  myself  a  coward : 
'Tis  better  be  no  man. 

Lam.  This  will  not  do.  —  [Aside. 

Why,  I  de:*ire  not  you  should  he  a  coward. 
Nor  do  I  wcijjh  my  brother's  life  with  yours  ; 
Meet  him,  tifijht  with  him,  do,  and  kill  him  fairly : 
Let  me  not  suffer  for  you,  I  am  careless. 

Din.  Suffer  for  me  ! 

Lam.  For  you  ;  my  kindness  to  you 
Already  brands  me  with  a  strumpet's  name. 

Din.  Oh,  that  I  knew  the  wretch  ! 

Lam.  I  will  not  name  him, 
Nor  p^ve  you  any  character  to  know  him  : 
But  if  you  dare,  and  instantly,  ride  forth 
At  the  west  port  of  the  city,  and  defend  there 
My  reputation  ajjainst  all  you  meet. 
For  two  hours  only,  I'll  not  swear,  Dinant, 
To  satisfy,  thoupjh  sure  I  think  I  shall. 
Whatever  you  desire.     If  you  deny  this, 
Be  desperate  ;  for  willingly,  by  this  light, 
I'll  never  see  thee  more. 

Din.  Two  hours,  do  you  say  ? 

Lam.  Only  two  hours. 

Din.  I  were  no  gentleman, 
Should  I  make  scruple  of  it.    This  favour  arms 

me, 
And  boldly  I'll  perform  it  [Exit. 

Lam.  I  am  glad  on't : 
This  will  prevent  their  meeting  yet,  and  keep 
My  brother  safe,  which  was  the  mark  I  shot  at. 

[EjpU, 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I.  —  A  Field  near  the  East  Port  of  the 
City. 
Enter  Clerkmont. 
Cler.  I  am   first   i'   the   Held,  that   honour's 
gain'd  of  our  side  ; 
Pray  Heaven,  I  may  get  off  as  honourably  !  ' 
The  hour  is  past;  I  wonder  Dinant  comes  not : 
This  is  the  place ;  I  cannot  see  him  yet :" 


ha.. 


your  honour  ? 

Yours  ituffers,  &.r.]  So  the  second  folio.  —  The  firat  folio 

"  your  honoun .' 
Youra  Buffer,"  &c. 

Wehrr  printed  "honourV' and  yet  gave  "sufTew"  in  the 
next  line. 

*  lamfirH  i'  thefeldy  that  honour**  ffahi^d  of  onr  nHe  f^ 
Pray  Ifrarfn,  I  matt  ^rt  offa^  hvnourahltt]  *'  The  rcMm- 
blancc  of  th«*se  linos  to  the  followin!!  in  Ma'5i»iB»rN  Parlia- 
ment of  Love,  h:iM  hc-rn  iMtiiitrd  i»ut  hy  .Mr.  (Jitlord  : 
•Th«'  honour  in  have  onfrrM  lift  the  field. 
However  we  nniw  otT,  i>  mirs,' 
[  Act  iv.  sc,  2,  —  IFi/rA-jf,  ii.  im.  ed.  ISWi] ''  VVk- 
*         BEK.    :See  note,  p.  560. 


It  is  his  quarrel  too  that  brought  me  hither. 
And  I  ne'er  knew  him  yet  but  to  hie  '  honour 
A  firm  and  worthy  friend ;  yet  I  see  nothing, 
Nor  horse  nor  man  :  'twould  vex  me  to  be  left 

here 
To  the  mercy  of  two  swords,  and  two  appror'd 

ones : 
I  never  knew  him  last. 

Enter  Beaupke  and  Verdomb. 

Beau.  You  are  well  met,  Cleremont. 

Verdone.  You  are  a  fair  gentleman,  and  loTe 
your  friend,  sir. 
What,  arc  you  ready }  the  time  has  ovcrta'cn  us. 

Beau.  And  this,  you  know,  the  place. 

Cler.  No  Dinant  yet !  [Aside. 

Beau.  We  come  not  now  to  argue,  but  to  do : 
We  wait  you,  sir. 

Cler.  There's  no  time  past  yet,  gentlemen ; 
We  have  day  enough.  —  Is't  possible  he  comes 
not?—  [Atid§, 

You  see  I  am  ready  here,  and  do  but  stay 
Till  my  friend  come  :  walk  but  a  turn  or  two ; 
'Twill  not  l)e  long. 

Verdone.  We  came  to  fight. 

Cler.  Ye  shall  tight,  gentlemen, 
And  flight  enough  :  but  a  short  turn  or  two  ! 
I  think  I  see  him;  set  up  your  watch,  we*U 
fight  by  it. 

Beau.  This  is  not  he ;  we  will  not  be  deluded. 

Cler.    Am  1  bobb'd     thusr  [Aside.] — Pray, 
take  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
Or  sing  some  new  air ;  by  that  time,  gentle- 
men   

Verdone.  Come,  draw  your  sword ;  you  know 
the  custom  here,  sir, 
First  come  first  serv'd. 

Cler.  Though  it  be  held  a  custom, 
And  practised  so,*  I  do  not  hold  it  honest : 
What  honour  can  you  both  win  on  me  single  } 

Beau.  Yield  up  your  sword,  then. 

Cler.  Yield  my  sword  !  that's  Hebrew; 
I'll  be  first  cut  a- pieces.     Hold  but  a  while, 
I'll  take  the  next  that  comes. 

Enter  an  old  Gentleman. 

You  are  an  old  gentleman  — 
Gent.  Yes,  indeed  am  1,  sir. 
Cler.  And  wear  no  sword  r 
Gent.  I  need  none,  sir. 
Cler.  1  v.ould  you  did,  and  had  one  ! 

i 

»  hit,]  So  the  second  folio.  — The  first  folio  "  this." 
4  bobb'd]   ♦•  i.  c.  ftM.led,  cheated."      Webkk.    »*  To  bck 
(mock)  I  Undo."    Colen'ii  Diet 

J»  Though  it  be  held  a  nutomy 

And  proftiu'd  «o1  **  In  the  French  tfyatem  of  duailiDf, 
which  prevailed  nt  the  time,  the  secondK,  in  numenxi*  io- 
stiinces,  were  engaued,  as  well  n»  the  principal.'*  in  the  quar- 
rel. Kometime.'«  two  seconds  were  engaged  on  both  ntdtm. 
The  celehrnted  Marnhal  Rinm,  in  hit*  youth,  fmiiiht  a  tftid 
with  the  Hieur  de  ('nrancy,  having  provided  two  aei-omlfl 

I  each.    These,  ^ecitiR  the  prinripiiU  entrascd,  nour  trrcir  lemr 
amy,  ou  par  naycic  de  ctrur,  g*tn  voulurent  /aire  de  fkut^^  «< 

'  K.'>riitrebattre  bien  qu^aueun.-!  fusiyrnt  amitj  el  parftutiteHt  *9umt 

I  soarrHt  rnttcmblf.     Itiron  and  hi^  >econd-<  had  the  giMid  fhr- 

:  tune  to  kill  their  niiiionciits,  and,  arc.>rding  to  smne,  alter 
hnviny  killed  t'anuicy,  he  came  to  the  a8!<i?<taiic(i  ttf  hi* 

I  friends,  and    helped   fiipni   to  de^parcli  the  -econdit  of  the 
l.ittrr.     Fnr  thi-i  conduct  ho  \*  liiphly  praitieil  hy  llraotoiiie, 

'  as  a  fi'H-tiikrn  of  the  great   e<Mieml«hip  he  nl'rerwanl*  di>- 
pl.iycd.  —  lEurrra   de    Brantame^    Pariii,    17d7,   Till     79l»» 

I  vVerer.    [qy.  Sir  W.  Scott  .>J 
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I  want  now  such  a  foolish  courtesy : 
You  Bee  these  gentlemen  ? 

Gent,  You  want  a  second } 
In  good  faith,  air,  I  was  never  handsome  at  it : 
I  would  you  had  my  son  !  but  he's  in  Italy  !  — 
A  proper  gentleman  !  ^  —  You  may  do  well,  gal- 
lants, 
If  your  quarrel  be  not  capital,  to  have  moro 

mercy ; 
The  gentleman  may  do  his  country 

Clt't:  Now,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 
If  you  dare  not  fight,  do  not  stay  to  beg  my 

pardon : 
There  lies  your  way. 

(Jetit.  Good  morrow,  gentlemen.  [ExU, 

VertioM,  You  see  your  fortune ; 
You  had  hotter  yield  your  sword. 

Cler.  Pray  ye,  stay  a  little  ; 
Upon  mine  honesty,  you  shall  be  fought  with. 

Enirr  two  Gentlemen. 
Well,  Dinant,  well !  —  Those  wear  swords,  and 
seem  brave  fellows.  —  [Aside. 

As  you  arc  gentlemen,  one  of  you  supply  me : 
I  wunt  a  second  now,  to  meet  these  gallants ', 
You  know  what  honour  is. 

First  Gent,  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us ; 
We  go  about  the  same  work  you  are  ready  for. 
And  must  fight  presently;  else  we  were  your 
servants. 
Sec.  Gettt.  God  speed  you,  and  good  day  ! 

[Ejceunt  Gentlemen. 
Cler.  Am  I  thus  colted  ?  •  [Aside. 

Bean.  Come,  either  yield 

Cier.  As  you  are  honest  gentlemen. 
Stay  but  the  next,  and  then  I'll  take  my  fortune ; 

And  if  I  fight  not  like  a  man Fie,  Dinant ! 

Cold  now  and  treacherous  !  [Ast4ie. 

La-  Writ,  [within.]  I  understand  your  causes  ; 

Yours  about  corn,  yours  about  pins  and  glasses — 

Will  you  make  me  mad?  have  I  not  all  the 

parcels  r  ^ 
And  his  petition  too,  about  bell-founding } 
Send  in  your  witnesses.  —  What  will  you  have 

mo  do? 
Will  you  have  me  break  my  heart  ?  my  brains 

are  melted !  — 
And  tell  your  master,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 
His  cause  shall  be  the  first.  —  Commend  me  to 

your  mistress. 
And  tell  her,  if  there  be  an  extraordinary  feather. 

And  tall  enough  for  her 1  shall  despatch 

you  too, 
I  know  your  cause,  for  transporting  of  farthin- 
gales.   

Trouble  me  no  more,  I  say  again  to  you. 
No  mere  vexation  !  —  Bid  my  wife  send  me  some 
puddings ; 

1  jf  proper  femUeman'l  Ruth  the  foIin«,  by  placing  a  comma 
at  the  ena  of  the  proceuiiig  Wuv.  make  iheso  wonlM  apply  to 
the  "lion"  of  the  »(M?aker.  Rut  the  piiiictuaiiun  of  the 
modern  editon,  which  I  have  aduptfil,  nppearii  tu  be  right: 
'*  A  pn>per  peutleaian  ! "  in  the  exclainatinn  of  the  veteran, 
whii  i:<  utukinu  at  CIorciiiorit«  and  vvlm  imiiiediatflyohserve« 
to  Rcaiipri  and  Venloiii'  thai  th<-y  would  d<i  well  !•>  abandon 
thrir  iiitentioii  of  fiqhtiii^  with  him,  n-*  *-T\m  (^undcmau  I 
IChnMiifiiiij  may  do  hi-4  riMintry  [.■<orviri«]." 

i  r.'frfj"  '*  Another  roriii  fur /«»(./»•/ 'or //-M-Ar'/'."  Wbrck. 

»  piirt-rffi  "Thin  i:;  a  law  (cffii,  and  iii(.'aii.->  tiiat  part  of  a 
docd  ill  whirh  land,  or  other  iliing^i  to  be  cunvi>ycd,  are  de- 
scribed."    RXSD. 


I  have  a  cause  to  run  through  requires  puddings ; 
Puddings  enough.  —  Farewell. 

Enter  La- Wrct  with  a  hag. 
Cler.  God  speed  you,  sir  ! 
Beau.  Would  he  would  take  this  fellow  ! 
Verdone.  A  rare  youth.  ^ 

Cler.  If  you  be  not  hasty,  sir 

La'  Writ.  Yes,  I  am  hasty. 
Exceeding  hasty,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  the  parlia- 
ment; 
You  understand  this  bag :  if  you  have  any  busi- 
ness 
Depending  there,  be  short,  and  let  me  hear  it, 
And  pay  your  fees. 

CUr.  Faith,  nir,  I  have  a  buBiness, 
But  it  depends  upon  no  parliament. 
La-  Writ.  I  have  no  skill  in't,  then. 
Cler.  I  must  desire  you ; 
'Tis  a  sword  matter,  sir. 

La-  Writ.  I  am  no  cutler  ; 
I  am  an  advocate,  sir. 

Beau.  How  the  thing  looks ! 
Vvrdone.  When  he  brings  him  to  fight  — 
Chr.  Be  not  so  hasty ; 
You  wear  a  good  sword. 
La-  Writ.  I  know  not  that, 

I  never  drew  it  yet,  or  whether  it  be  a  sword 

Cler,  I  must  entreat  you  try,  sir,  and  bear  a 
part 
Against  these  gentlemen ;  I  want  a  second : 
You  seem  a  man,  and  'tis  a  noble  office. 
Jm-  Writ.  I  am  a  lawyer,  sir ;  I  am  no  fighter. 
Cler,  You  that  breed  quarrels,  sir,  know  best 

to  satisfy. 
Beau.  This  is  some  sport  yet. 
Verdone.  If  this  fellow  should  fight ! 
La-  Writ,  And,  for  any  thing  I  know,  I  am  an 
arrant  coward ; 
Do  not  trust  me ;  I  think  I  am  a  coward. 

Cler.  Trj',  try ;  you  are  mistaken.  —  Walk  on, 
gentlemen. 
The  man  shall  follow  presently. 

Im-  Writ.  Are  you  mad,  gentleman  ? 
My  business  is  within  this  half  hour. 

Cler,  That's  all  one  ; 
We'll  despatch  witliin  this  quarter.  — There  in 

that  bottom ; 
'Tis  most  convenient,  gentlemen. 
Beau.  Well,  we'U  wait,  sir. 
Verdone.  Why,  this  will  be  a  comic  fight. — 

You'll  follow  ? 
La-  Writ.  As  I  am  a  true  ^  man,  I  cannot  fight. 
Cler.  Away,  away  !  — 

*      [Exeunt  Beavpue  cmd  Yebdonb. 
Lknow  you  can  :  I  like  your  modesty  ; 
I  know  you  will  fight,  and  so  fight  with  such 

mettle. 
And  with  such  judgment  meet  your  enemy's 

fury  — 
I  see  it  in  your  eye,  sir. 

La-  Writ.  I'll  be  hang'd,  then ; 
And  I  charge  you  in  the  king's  name,  name  no 
«        more  fighti'ig. 

Cler.  I  charge  you  iri  the  king's  name,  play 
the  man ; 
Which  if  you  clo  not  quickly,  I  begin  with  you ; 

4  tr%ie'[  i.  e.  honeit. 
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I'll  make  you  dance :  do  you  see  your  fiddlestick  ? 
Sweet  advocate,  thou  shalt  figlit. 

La-  Writ,  Stand  farther,  gentleman, 
Or  I'll  give  you  such  a  dust  o'  the  chaps 

Cler.  Spoke  bravely, 
And  like  thyself,  a  noble  advocate  ! 
Come,  to  thy  tooA. 

La-  Writ.  I  do  not  say  I'll  fight. 

Cler.  I  say  thou  shalt,  and  bravely. 

La- Writ.  If  I  do  tight  — 
I  say,  if  I  do,  but  do  not  depend  ux)on't  — 
And  yet  I  have  a  foolish  itch  upon  me  — 
What  shall  become  of  my  writings  ? 

Cler.  liCt  'em  lie  by ; 
They  will  not  run  away,  man. 

La-  Writ.  I  may  be  kUl'd  too. 
And  where  are  all  my  causes  then  ?  my  business  ? 
I  will  not  tight ;  I  cannot  tight :  my  causes 

CUr.  Thou  shalt  tight,  if  thou  hudst  a  thousand 
causes ; 
Thou  art  a  man  to  fight  for  any  cause. 
And  carry  it  with  honour. 

La-  Writ.  Hum  !  say  you  so  ?     If  I  should 
Be  such  a  coxcomb  to  prove  valiant  now  ! 
•     Cler.  I  know  thou  art  most  valiant. 

La-Writ.  Do  you  think  so  r 
I  am  undone  for  ever,  if  it  prove  so, 
I  tell  you  that,  my  honest  friend,  for  ever  ; 
For  I  shall  ne'er  leave  quarrelling. 
How  long  must  we  tight  ?  for  I  cannot  stay, 
Nor  will  not  stay  ;  I  have  busmess. 

Cler.  We'll  do  it  in  a  minute,  in  a  moment. 

La- Writ.  Ilorc  will  I  hang  my  bag,  then;  it 
may  save  my  belly  ; 

[Ilanf/a  his  bay  before  him, 
I  never  loved  cold  iron  there. 

(■lor.  You  do  wl-icly. 

La-  Writ.  Help  me'  to   pluck  my  sword  out, 
then  ;  quickly,  quickly  ! 
*T  haa  not  soon  sun  these  ten  years. 

Cler,  IIow  it  grumbles  ! 
This  sword  is  voii«;oance  angry. 

1m- Writ.  Now  I'll  put  my  hat  up, 
And  say  my  prayers  as  I  go.     Away,  boy  ! 
If  1  bi»  kill'd,  remember  the  little  lawyer. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  Atwthcr  Part  of  the  same. 
Knter  llE.MfriiK. 
Ihtiu.  Tliey  are  both  come  on  :  that  may  bo  a 
Hubborii  rascal. 
Take  you  that  ground;   I'll  stay  here.     Fight 
bravely  !  [Tu\ ekdone  within, 

KtUer  La-Wiut. 
Lii-Writ.  To't  cheerfully,  my  boys!     You'll 
let's  liave  fair  play  ; 
None  of  your  foining  ^  tricks. 

Iicau.  ('i)iiio  forward,  monsieur. 
Wl)at  hnst  tliou  there  ?  a  pudding  in  thy  belly  ? 
I  sliall  see  what  it  holds.  ' 

La-  Writ.  l*iit  your  spoon  home,  then.  ' 

Nay,  since  I  must  tight,  have  at  you  M'itliout 
wit,  sir  !  i 

'jrhey  Jiijht :  Beaufue  hits  him  on  tlie  baff, 
God-a-mercy,  bug ! 


1  /iNNijyl  "  [t.  e.  thnimiiip]  a  t«cbnical 
liMca  (M  oeftace.'*    Wbmb. 


term  in  the  noble  : 


Beau.  Nothing  but  bombast '  in  yon  } 
The  rogue  winks  and  fights. 

La-  Writ.  Now  your  fine  fencing,  sir  I 

[Beaupre  loses  his  stoord;  La-Wbtt  tread§ 
on  it. 
Stand  off ;  thou  diest  on  point  else  !  —  I  hare  it» 
I  have  it !  —  [  To  Cleremont  teithinm 

Yet  further  off!  —  I  have  his  sword ! 

Cler.  [within.]  Then  keep  it ; 
Be  sure  you  keep  it. 

La-  Writ.  I'll  put  it  in  my  mouth  else.  — 
Stand  further  off  yet,  and  stand  quietly. 
And  look  another 'way,  or  I'll  be  with  you  ! 
Is  this  all  r   I'll  undertake  within  these  two  dayi 
To  furnish  any  cutler  in  this  kingdom. 

Beau,  Pox,  what  a  fortune's  this  !  disarm'd  by 
a  puppy ! 
A  snail !  a  dog ! 

7^-  Writ.  No  more  o'  these  words,  gentleman  j 
Sweet  gentleman,  no  more :  do  not  provoke  me : 
Go  walk  i'  the  horse-fair ;  whistle,  gentleman.  — 
What  must  I  do  now  ?      [  To  Cleremont  within. 

Enter  Cleremont  pursued  by  Verdonb. 
Cler.  Help  me  ;  I  am  almost  breathless. 
La-  UV/V.  With  all  my  heart :  there's  a  cold 
pie  for  you,  sir  !  [Strikes  Clerbmokt. 

Cler.  Thou  strik'st  me,  fool ! 
La-  Writ,  Thou  fool,  stand  further  off,  then.  — 
[Strikes  up  Veeuoxe's  heels,  and  takes  his 
sword. 
Deliver,  deliver ! 
Cler.  Hold  fast. 
La-  Writ.  I  never  fail  in't.  — 
There's  twelve-pence  ;  go,  buy  you  two  leaden 

daggers.  — 
Have  I  done  well  ? 

Cler.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 
Beau.  And  we  two  basely  lost ! 
Verdone.  *Tis  but  a  fortune  : 
Wo  shall  yet  find  an  hour. 
Cler,  I  shall  be  glad  on't. 

[ExeutU  Beaupre  mid  Verdonb,  sad.* 
La-  Writ.  Where's  my  cloak  and  my  tzinketB? 
Or  will  you  fight  any  longer, 
For  a  crash  or  two  r 

Cler,  I  am  your  noble  friend,  sir. 
La-  Writ.  It  may  be  so. 
Cler.  What  honour  shall  I  do  you 
For  this  great  courtesy  r 

La- Writ.  All  I  desire  of  you,  is  to  take 
The  quarrel  to  yourself,  and  let  mo  hear  no  more 

on't ; 
I  have  no  liking  to't ;  'tis  a  foolish  matter ; 
And  help  me  to  put  up  my  sword. 

Cler.  Most  willingly : 
But  I  am  bound  to  gratify  you,  and  I  muat  not 
leave  you. 
Iai-  Writ.  1  tell  you,  I  will  not  be  gratified ; 
Nor  I  will  hear  no  more  on't.    Take  the  sworda 

too; 
And  do  not  anger  me,  but  leave  me  quietly. 
For  the  matter  of  honour,  'tis  at  your  own  dis- 
posure ; 

And  so,  and  so [£sd* 

Cfer.  lliis  is  a  most  rare  lawyer  ; 

-  bombast]  i.  e.  stuffing. 
3  sadj  8o  both  Uie  folkw. 
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I  am  sure,  most  valiant.     Well,  Dinant,  as  you 

satisfy  me  — 
I  say  no  more.     I  am  loodcn  like  an  armourer. 
[Exit  with  the  stcords. 

SCENE  in.  —  Before  the  West  Port  of  the  City. 
Enter  Dixant. 
Din.  To  be  despatch' d  upon  a  sleeveless  er- 
rand ! 

To  leave  my  friend  cngag'd,  mine  honour  tainted ! 

These  are  trim  things.     I  am  set  here,  like  a 
perdu,' 

To  watch  a  fullow  that  has  wrong'd  my  mistress, 

A  scurvy  fellow  that  must  pass  this  way  ; 

But  what  this  scurvy  fellow  is,  or  whence, 

Or  whether  his  name  be  William  or  John, 

Or  Anthony  or  Dick,  or  any  thinj^,  I  know  not ; 

A  scurvy  rascally  fellow  1  must  aim  at ; 

And  there's  the  olRco  of  an  ass  tiunj»  on  me. 

Sure.  Clercmont  has  fought  j  but  how  come  off. 

And  what  the  world  shall  think  of  me  here- 
after ! 

Well,  woman,  woman,  I  must  look  •  your  rascals. 

And  lose  my  reputation  !  ye  have  a  fine  power 
over  us. 

These  two  long  hours  I  have  trotted  here,  and 
curiously 

Survey'd  all  gocrs-by,  yet  find  no  rascal. 

Nor  any  face  to  quarrel  with. 

[La-Wrft  sinffs  within. 
What's  that  ? 

This  is  a  rascally  voice ;  sure,  it  comes  this  way. 

Enter  La- Writ. 
La- Writ,  [sinffin^.] 

lie  Riinok  BO  hard,  Uie  bason  broke, 
And  Tarquin  heard  the  sound.' 

Din.  What  mister  thing  is  this }  *  let  me  sur- 
vey it.  [Aside. 
La-  Writ,  [sinffinff.] 

And  tlien  he  strook  bis  neck  in  two.8 


1  prrdu]  "It  has  been  bcroro  observed,  that  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  forUirn  ho|)ti.**  Weber.  It  means  here  —  one 
placed  in  a^ll>ll!^h,  or  on  tho  watch.    See  p.  308,  and  note. 

9  biok  I  "  i.  e.  IiHik  after."    Werer. 

*  Jle  ittntuk  .vo  hard^  the  bafon  brokty 

Jiii'l  Tarffuin  heard  thr.  ^ound]  From  the  ballad  entitled, 
Tkf.  noble  Actjf  of  Kintr  Arthur,  and  the,  KnifhU  tf  the  Round 
Table  ;  i.".fA  tie.  riUant  AtrkietrmentA  of  Sir  iMttcdot  du 
LoJke,— Evan^'H  Old  Balladi,  vol.  ii.  ed.  1810,  where  (p.  7) 
the  Mtanza  runs  thii» ; 

*'  He.  .itrurk  fo  hard^  the  bason  broke. 
Wh(  n  Tarquin  heard  thesoundy 
He  dr.jve  a  horwe  liefore  him  Ktraight, 
Whereon  a  kiiisht  lay  Uiund." 
The  wame  ballad  \n  printed,  wirli  a  different  text,  and  under 
the  title  of  Sir  Lancelot  du.  J^iU,  in  Pen*y'n  Hel.  of  A.  E.  P., 
vuL  i.  ed.  179),  where  (p.  x210)  the  correnponding  stanza  is ; 
"  He  itiraek  ttur  hard,  the  baton  broke  ; 
And  Titrijuin  vinux  he  Hpyed  : 
Who  drove  a  In>r-e  before  him  fart, 

Whereon  a  knight  lay  tysd."  i 

*  fThat  mister  thin'/  it  thi^]  i.  e.  What  kind  of  thinff  is  ' 
thi«?  (^mijttrr  is  .«n]»|MLHrd  tn  fut  fri>iiutiieFr.  me.^tirr:  and  see  i 
RirlMrdMin*4  Dirt,  in  v.)  — So  tlic  •«er,find  folio.  — The  first  ' 
folio  ha-*  '*  What  master  thin^r  /»  thi*  !  '* 

&  .i'ld  then  he  Afruvk  hu  nerk  in  tito]  Fnini  the  ballad 
ab<ive  mentioned  :  Evani*  gho-i  iho  line  (wrongly)  thus; 

"  And  when  At  straek  hUi  neck  in  two :  " 
the  te\i  of  Percy  is; 

"  Forthiritli  he  strweke  kit  nuke  in  twe." 
VOL.  I.  72 


Din.  This  may  be  a  rascal,  but  'tis  a  mad 
rascal  : 
AVhat  an  alphabet  of  faces  he  puts  on  ! 
Hey,  how  it  fences  !   If  this  should  be  the  rogue, 
As  'tis  the  likeliest  rogue  I  see  this  day 

f  [Aside. 

I 
Down,  down ! 

Din.  And  what  are   you,  good  sir?    Down, 

down,  down,  doxcn! 
La- Writ.  What's  that  to  you,  good  sir?  — 

[singing.] 

Down,  down. 

Din.  A  pox  on  you,  good  sir !  Down,  down, 
di}wn  ! 
You  with  your  buckram  bag,  what  make  you 

here? 
And  from  whence  come  you  ?  —  I  could  fight 
with  my  shadow  now.  [Aside. 

La-  Writ,  [singing^] 

Thou  fierce  man ,7  that  like 

Sir  Lancelot  dost  appear, 
I  need  not  tell  theo  what  I  am, 

Nor  eke  what  I  make  here. 

Din.  This  is  a  precious  knave.  [Aside.]  —  Stay, 
stay,  good  Tristrem, 
And  let  me  ask  thy  mightiness  a  question ; 
Did  you  never  abuse  a  lady  ? 

La-  Writ.  Not to  abuse  a  lady  ■  is  very 

hard,  sir. 
Din.  Say  you  so,  sir  ?  didst  thou  never  abuse 

her  honour  ? 
La-  Writ.  Not to  abuse  her  honour  is  im- 
possible. 
Din.    Certain,   this   is  the  rascal.  [Aside."]  — 

What's  thy  name  ? 
La-  Writ.  My  name  is  Cock-a'-two ;  use  m© 
respectively,® 
I  will  be  cock  of  three  else. 

Din.  What's  all  this  ? 
You  say,  you  did  abuse  a  lady. 
La-  Writ.  You  lie. 

Din.  And  that  you  wrong'd  her  honour. 
La-  Writ.  That's  two  lies. 
Speak  suddenly,  for  I  am  full  of  business. 
Din.  What  art  thou,  or  what  canst  thou  be, 
thou  peagoose,*® 

•  Wai  erer  man  for  ladv^a  sake]  "  Tim  is  [variedl  firon 
the  lieeinninp  of  an  old  ballad  printed  bv  Perry,  and  by  bim 
entitled  The  Leirend  of  Sir  Ouif,"  &.C.  VVebkil  See  note, 
p.  287. 

f  Thou  fierce.  nian,&c]  "  These  four  lines  are  not  at  pre*' 
enl  to  be  found  in  the  ballad  of  The  JTMe  Acts  of  King  Arthur, 
&c.,  quoted  above  .  .  .  thouch  it  is  possible  they  may  have 
exij(ted  winie where  between  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third  stan7,ai».  They  are,  however,  more  likely  to  have  been 
added  by  the  poets,  as  adapted  by  La- Writ  to  (he  occasion.'* 
Weber.     Perhaps  to. 

8  jVot to  abuse  a  lady,  ice]  Here  the  punctuatimi  of 

both  the  folios  is,  **  A'cf ;  to  abuse  a  Za^/y,"  &c.,  and  in  th« 
next%peech  of  La-Writ,  **Auf;  ta  abuse  her  honour,^*  See. 
Wel»er  printed,  "A'ot  to  abuse  a  lad^,"  &c.,  and  "AVt  fe 
ahu-'e  her  A*»»«rtr,"  Sec. ;  n:«t  fierceiving  that  the  facetious 
lawyer  intends  hi':  nnswer*  to  bo  ambignons. 

»  re.<fteeiirc!y]  Meuw  hnre,  as  ii  doe* in  many  other  pas* 
saaresof  ourrarly  dramafisn,  —  respectfully:  and  so  it  had 
been  rishtly  explained  by  the  modern  editor*,  (ill  Weber, 
taxing  tlieni  with  "  ab.xnrdity  ''  (which  wan  all  Iii.h  own)  In- 
funned  the  reader  (hat  it  meant  —  aeeurdinfrjif  j 

10  peasroojte]  'I'houeh  this  form  is  found  In  other  writer*, 
the  Word  is  properly  peakffoose  (peaking  goose),  —  silly  Al- 
low. 
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That^dar'Bt  *  give  me  the  lie  thus?  thou  mok'st 
'  me  wonder. 
La-  Writ,  "  And  wonder  on,  till   time  make 

all  things  plain."  " 
Din,  You  must  not  part  so,  sir.     Art  thou  a 

gcntleraai^ 
La-  Writ,  As|^n)sc  ui)on  whose  ruins  1  am 

mountcd^V 
Din,  lliis  irt  some  cavaliero  Knight  o*  the  Sun.' 
La-  Writ.  I  tell  thee  I  urn  as  good  a  gentleman 
as  the  duke  : 

I  have  atchiev'd Go,  follow  thy  business  ! 

Din,  But  for  this  lady,  sir 

La-  Writ.  Why,  hang  this  lady,  sir  ! 
And  the  lady-mother  too,  sir !  what  have  I  to 
do  with  ladies  ? 

Eixter  Clkkemont  bthind. 
Cler,  *Tis  the  little  lawyer's  voice  :  has  he 
got  my  way  ? 
It  should  be  hereabouts.  ^ 

Din.  You  dry  biscuit  rogue, 
I  will  so  swinge  you  for  this  blasphemy  I 
Have  I  found  you  out  r  [Draict, 

Cler,  That  should  be  Dinant's  tongue  too. 
La-  Writ,  [aint/inf/.] 

And  [  defy  thee  ;  do  tliy  wor*.t ! 
Oh,  lio.qiioth  Laiirolot  tin* :  * 

And  that  thou  shalt  know  1  am  a  true  gentle- 
man, 

And  speak  according  to  the  phrase  triumphant. 

Thy  lady  is  a  scurvy  lady,  and  a  shittcn  lady. 

And,  though  I  never  heard  of  her,  a  dcboah'd  * 
lady. 

And  thou  a  squire  of  low  degree  I  *  "Will  that 
content  thee } 

Dost  thou  way-lay  me  with  ladies  r  —  A  pretty 
sword,  sir, 

A  very  pretty  sword ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to't. 
Din,  You  shall  not  lose  your  longing,  rogue  ! 
Cler,  [comiuff  J'oncard.]  Hold,  hold  ! 

Hold,  Dinaut,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman ! 

1  dar'*st]  Altered  by  Iho  iiio<icrii  cdilors  tn  "  diiM." 
S  Jimd  wondfr  on^  till  time  mukr  all  thiMfs  plain]  So  the 
Mcnnd  fnliu  ;  and  kd  Reward.    The  first  folio  ha.^ 

"And  icondcr  wi,  till  time  makes  all  Umplaine;  " 
and  HO  the  Editors  of  1778  and  WcIkt.  —  I  haw  adopted  the 
reading  of  the  second  folio,  because  it  comes  ncaresit  to  the 
following  line  of  irihakct<|>oare, —  wliirh  line  notn-  of  the 
editora  appear  to  have  known  that  I.a-\Vrit  here  iKirodio.-',— 
"  But  ifondfr  on^  till  truth  make  all  thingn  plain.^* 

Midiummer-ntjrhVi  Dream^  act  v.  so.  1* 

•  Kniifht  o*  the  Sun]  See  note,  p.  190. 
4  jSnd  I  drfy  Hue.  f  do  thy  vor^t ! 

Oh.  kOf  quoth  Lanerlot  tko]  In  The  noble  ,'9cLi  of 
Kvasf  Arikury&LC,  (fiee  ntite,  p.  WS)  we  find  (according  to  tlio 
text  both  of  Evans  and  Percy)  ; 

"  And  I  de«ire  thse  do  thy  worsL 
lio^  Ao,  quoth  Tarqiiin  tho^ 
One  of  u«  two  nhall  end  our  live* 
Before  that  we  do  go ; '' 
and  earlier  in  the  same  ballad ;  _ 

"  Both  theeVLnd  all  thy  felkiwship 
/  utterly  defy. 
That's  ovemiiich,  quoth  Lancdot  tho,"  6cc, 
I  ought  to  add  that  '*  fAo  *' (which  was  ivinted  by  the  Edi- 
lonof  1778 '•ilin'",  and  by  Welior  *' thcugh  "J  means  — 
then :  the  w«ir<l  i-;  ver>'  roininon  in  our  eariieat  poetry. 

•  debosh\t]  i.  e.  debniirhed. 

•  anquire  of  loir  tifjrtr]  *'  A  term  i;j*d  Irefiueiitly  by  old 
4lnimati>tf<,  di.'fivi-d  frmu  the  [hijiiilnr  metriritl  ri'iname  so 
called,  priiiird  by  liii^in  {Jittr.  Hvm,  vul.  iii.  p.  145.)'* 
IVsexiL 


La-  Writ,  As  much  as  you  will ;  my  htnd  li 

in  now. 
Cl^,  I  am  your  friend,  sir.  —  Dinaut,  yoa 
draw  your  sword 
Upon  the  gentleman  prescrv'd  your  honour; 
This  was  my  second,  and  did  back  me  nobly : 
For  shame,  forbear  ! 

Din.  1  ask  your  mercy,  sir, 
And  am  your  servant  now. 

La-  Writ,  May  we  not  fight,  then  ? 
Cler.  I  am  sure  you  shall  not  now. 
La-  Writ,  I  am  sorry  for't : 
I  am  sure  I'll  stay  no  longer,  then,  not  a  jot 

longer. 
Are  there  any  more  on  '  ye  afore  ?    I  will  sixig 
still,  sir.  [Exit  singing. 

Din,  I  look  now  you  should  chide  me,  and 
'tis  fit. 
And  with  much  bitterness  express  your  anger^ 

I  have  dcserv'd :  yet,  when  you  know 

Ckr,  I  thank  you  ! 
Do  you  think  that  the  wTong  you  have  offer'd 
me. 

The  most  unmanly  wrong,  unfriendly  wrong 

Din,  I  do  confess 

Cler.  That  boyish  sleight 

Din,  Not  so,  sir. 

Cler.  That  poor  and  base  renouncing  of  your 
honour. 

Can  be  allay 'd  with  words  r 

Din.  I  give  you  way  still. 
Ckr.  Colour'd  with  smooth  excuses  ?    Was  it 
a  friend's  part, 
A  gentleman's,  a  man's  that  wears  a  sword. 
And  stands  ui)on  the  point  of  reputation, 
To  hide  his  head  then  when  his  honour  eall'd 

him, 
Caird  him  aloud,  and  led  him  to  his  fortune  ? 
To  halt,  and  slip  the  collar  ?    By  my  life, 
I  would  have  given  my  life,  I  had  never  known 

thee : 
Thou  hast  eaten  canker- like  into  my  judgment 
With  this  disgrace,  thy  *  whole  life  cannot  heal 
again. 
Din.  lliis  I  can  suffer  too ;  I  find  it  honest. 
Cler.  Can  you  pretend  an  excuse  now  may  al>- 
solve  you. 
Or  any  thing  like  honest,  to  bring  you  oflf  r 
Engage  me,  like  an  ass  ! 
Din,  Will  you  but  hetir  me : 
Cler.  Expose  me  like  a  jade  to  tug  and  hale 
through 
(Laugh'd  at,  and  almost  hooted)  your  disgraces  I 
Invite  men's  swords  niul  angers  to  despatch  mc ! 

Din.  If  you  will  be  patient 

Cler,  And  be  abus'd  still!    But  that  I  have 
eall'd  thee  friend. 
And  to  that  name  allow  a  sanctuary. 
You  should  hear  further  from  me ;  I  would  not 

talk  thus : 
But  henceforth  stand  upon  your  own  bottom,  sir, 
And  bear  your  own  abuses  ;  I  scorn  my  sword 
Should  travail  in  .so  poor  and  empty  quarrels. 
Din.    1 1  a'   you  done  yet?   take  your  whole 
swing  01  anger ; 
I'll  bear  all  with  content. 


«  thy]  .So  the  second  Iblio.  —  I'lie  fint  fulio  "  mjr.'* 
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Cler.  Why  were  you  absent  ? 
Din.  You  know  I  am  no  coward,  you  have 
seen  that, 
And  therefore  out  of  fear  forsook  you  not : 
You  know  I  am  not  false,  of  a  treacherous 

nature, 
Apt  to  betray  my  friend ;  I  have  fought  for  you 

too: 
You  know  no  business,  that  concerned  my  state,* 

My  kindred,  or  my  life 

Cler.  AVhcre  was  the  fault,  then  ? 
Di7i.  The  honour  of  that  lady  I  adore, 
Her  credit,  and  her  name :  you  know  she  sent 

for  me, 
And  with  what  haste. 

Cler.  What  was  he  that  traduc'd  r 
Din.  The  man  i'  the  moon,  I  think ;  hither  I 
was  sent. 
But  to  what  end 

Enter  Nurse.' 

Cier.  This  is  a  pretty  flim-flam  ! 

Nurse.  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  sir ;  I  have 
been  seeking 
And  seeking  every  where. 

Cler.  And  now  you  have  found  him, 
Declare  what^  business,  our  ambassador. 

Nurae.  ANTiat's  that  to  you,  goodman  floutor  ? 
—  Oh,  sir,  my  lady 

Din.  Prithee,  no  more  of  thy  lady  ;  I  have 
too  much  on't. 

Cler.  Let  me  have  a  little ;  speak  to  me. 

Nurse.  To  you,  sir  ! 
"lis  more  than  time !  —  All  occasions  set  aside, 

sir, 
Or  wliatsoever  may  bo  thought  a  business 

7>./i.  What  then? 

Nurse.  Kepair  to  me  within  this  hour. 

Cler.  Where? 

Nurse.  What's  that  to  your  come  you,  sir, 
when  you're  sent  for. 

Clvr.  God-a-mcrcy,  Mumpsimus  !  — 
You  may  go,  Dinant,  and  follow  this  old  fairy, 
Till  you  have  lost  yourseli',  your  friends,  your 

credit. 
And  honey  out  *  your  youth  in  rare  adventures  : 
I  can  hut  grieve  I  have  known  you. 

Nurse.  Will  you  go,  sir  r  ^ 

I  come  not  often  to  you  with  these  blessings  ; 
You  may  believe  that  thing  there,  and  repent  it. 
That  dogged  thing  ! 

Cler.  Peace,  Touchwood ! 

Din.  I  will  not  go. 
Go,  bid  your  lady  seek  some  fool  to  fawn  on  her, 
Some  unexpericnc'd  puppy  to  make  sport  with ; 
I  have  been  her  mirth  too  long.     Thus  I  shake 

from  mo 
The  fetters  she  put  on,  thus  her  enchantments 
I  blow  away  like  wind :  no  more  her  beauty 

Nurse.  Take  heed,  sir,  what  you  say. 

Cler.  Go  forward,  Dinant. 

Din.  The  charms  shot  from  her  eyes 


1  litate]  *'  i.  e.  eatalc"    WEnen. 

s  J^'uryf]  Butli  tho  foliiis  '♦  old  Lady ;  "  and  ku  Seward. 

a  if'irtr)  t<i>tIiefiet-ond  r^liii.  —  Tli«  rirsi  foliu  "tlwl."  — 
Ill  till-  Inn*  Seward  piinicd  »'  old  ii/«ft<usi«/«r,"  —  a  wrvlclied 
torr'rtii.a  by  Syinpaoii. 

*  huttry  out]  The  necoiid  fuliu  has  "iiuiit  away." 


Nurse.  Be  wise. 
Cler,  Be  valiant. 

Din.  That  tongue,  that  tells  fair  talei  to  men'i 
destructions. 
Shall  never  wreck  •  me  more. 
Nurse.  Stay  there.  ^^ 

Cler.  Go  forward.  ^B 

Din.  I  will  now  hear  her,  lEe  her,  as  a  wo- 
man, 
Survey  her,  and  the  power  man  has  allow'dher,* 
A?  I  would  do  the  course  of  common  things, 
Unmov'd,  unstruck. 

Cler.  Hold  there,  and  I  forgive  thee. 
Din.  She  is  not  fair,  and  that  that  makes  her 
proud 
Is  not  her  own,  our  eyes  bestow  it  on  her  ; 
To  touch  and  kiss  her  is  no  blessedness, 
A  sun-burnt  Ethiop's  lip's  as  soft  as  hers. 
Go,  bid  her  stick  some  other  triumph  up, 
And  take  into  her  favour  some  dull  fool. 
That  has  no  precious  time  to  lose,  no  friends, 
No  honour,  nor  no  life  :  like  a  bold  merchant, 
A  bold  and  bankrupt  man,  I  have  ventur'd  all 

these, 
./Vnd  split  my  bottom.     Ketum  this  answer  to 

her  ; 
I  am  awake  again,  and  see  her  mischiefs. 
And  am  not  now,  on  every  idle  errand 
And  new-coin'd  anger,  to  be  hurried,' 
And  then  despis'd  again ;  I  have  forgot  her. 

Cler.  If  this  be  true 

Nurse.  I  am  sorry  I  have  troubled  yoii ; 
More  sorry  that  my  lady  has  ad  ventur'd 
So  gi-eat  a  favour  in  so  weak  a  mind. 
This  hour  you  have  refused  that,  when  you 

come  to  know  it, 
Will  run  you  mad,  and  make  you  curse  that 

fellow. 
She  is  not  fair,  nor  handsome  !  so  I  leave  you. 
Cler.  Stay,  lady,  stay ;  but  is  there  such  a 

business  ? 
Nurse.  You  would  break  your  neck,  'twere 

yours. 
Cler.  My  back,  you  would  say. 
Nurse.  But  play  the  friend's  part  still,  sir,  and 
undo  him ; 
'Tis  a  fair  office. 

Din.  I  have  spoke  too  liberally." 
Nurse.  I  shall  deliver  what  you  say.     [Going. 
Cler.  You  shall  be  hang'd  first ; 
You  would  fain  be  prating  now !     ^ake  the 
man  with  you. 
Nurse.  Not  I ;  I  have  no  power. 
Cler.  You  may  go,  Dinant. 
Nurse.  'Tis  in's  own  will ;  I  had  no  further 
charge,  sir. 
Than  to  teU  him  what  I  did ;  which,  if  I  had 
thought 

It  should  have  been  receiv'd  so 

C^r.  Faith,  you  may ; 


s  wreck]  Both  tlie  folios  *<  rack  '*  —  a  typoirraphlcal  error 
for  "  wrack,"  i.  c.  wreck.    Seward  and  the  Editors  of  1778 
j  gave  **  rack.*'    Weber  printed  "  wrark  j "  but  there  appean 
I  to  he  no  ne(-oi*!<ity  for  retaining  the  old  H|)eIlinKp  except  in  pas- 
I  tiAgo:*  where  the   rhyme  reqiiire:^    it:    he^ide^f,  our  eai|j 
writers  used  ''  wrark  "  and  '*  wreck  "  indiflerently. 
d  alloie^dhrr]  Both  the  fotioii  have  '^otfowed,  air." 
T  hurrif:!]  Uy.  "Aiirrwd  to  her '».' 
•  liberaUfl  L  e.  licentkiualy  free. 
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You  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  concern  you. 

If  I  percdv'd  any  trick  in't 

Din,  'Tviill  end  there. 

Cler.  'Tis  my  fault,  then.    There  is  an  hour 
in  fortune,* 
That  must  be  i|Ul  observ'd :  you  think   I'll 

chide  yo^^t 
When  things   mSt  be.    Nay,  sec  an  he  will 

hold  his  head  up  ! 
Would  such  a  lady  send,  with  such  a  charge  too  ? 
Say  she  has  play'd  the  fool,  play  the  fool  with 

her  again, 
The  great  fool,  the  greater  '  still  the  better.  — 
He  shall  go  with  you,  woman. 

Nurse,  As  it  please  him ; 
I  know  the  way  alone  else. 
Din,  Where  is  your  lady  ? 
Nurse.  I  shall  direct  vou  quickly. 
Din,  Well.  I'll  go  ; 
But  what  her  wrongs  will   give   me  leave   to 

say 

Cler.  We'll  leave  that  to  yourselves.     I  shall 

hear  from  you  ? 
Din.  As  soon  as  I  come  off. 
Cier.  Come  on,  then,  bravely. 
Farewell  till  then,  and  play  the  man  ! 

Din.  You  arc  merry  ; 
All  I  expect  is  scorn.  —  I'll  lead  you,  lady. 

[Exeunt  on  one  side  Dinant  and  Nurse,  on 
(he  other  Cleremont. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  l.  —  A  Uali  in  the  House  of  Cham- 
1'£UNp:l. 

Enter   Cuampernel,   Lamira,   Beaupre,   Ver- 
DONE,  and  Charlotte. 

Beau.  We'll  venture  on  him. 

Champ,  Out  of  my  doors  !     I  charge  thee, 
See  me  no  more. 

Lam,  Your  nephew  ! 

Champ.  I  disclaim  him  ; 
He  has  no  part  in  me,  nor  in  my  blood  : 
My  brother,  that  kept  fortune  bound,  and  left 
Conquest  hereditary  to  his  issue, 
Could  not  beget  a  coward. 

Verdone.  I  fought,  sir. 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  a  soldier  too ; 
Buj^'men  are  men,  and  cannot  make  their  fates: 
Ascribe  you  to  my  father  what  you  please, 
I  am  bom  to  suffer. 

C/uimp,  All  disgraces,  wretch  ! 

Lam.  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Champ.  Was  there  no  tree, 
(For  to  fall  ])y  a  noble  enemy's  sword 
A  coward  is  unworthy,)  nor  no  river. 
To  force  thy  life  out  backward,  or  fo  drown  it,' 

"^  Thrre  ii  an  hour  in  fortune,  ^c]  Hero  tho  C(Iitor>i  of 
1778  rufpr  ti»  tho  ui-11-kriowii  pas*a;re  in &*ltakc.s]M.-aru's  Ju/iW 
Otifor,  art  iv.  kc.  3, 

*'  Thirf  w  a  lide  in  ilio  aJFair^  of  men,"  ice. 
«  tkr  jrrraUr]  Hewanl   printed,  for  tlie  metre,  "  and  the 
greyer." 

■  To/vrcr  th^  liff.  out  biicktrard,  or  to  droien  it}  •'  The  rtrwl 

art  of  tliirt  lino  refer-*  rn  rre.-,  niid  the  latter  pirt  to  river. 
If  Seward  rejoctn  the  dlr-jMnciivr  #rr,  nnd  Hiih.tiiiiieii  and 
b  ill  place;  because,  ho  »ay«,  that  forcing  life  out  back- 


But  that  thou  must  survive  thy  infamy, 
And  kill  me  with  the  sight  of  one  I  hate, 
And  gladly  would  forget  ? 

Beau.  Sir,  his  misfortune 
Deserves  not  this  roprooi 

Champ.  In  your  opinion ; 
'Tis  fit  you  two  should  be  of  one  belief: 
You  are  indeed  fine  gallants,  and  fight  bravely 
I'  the  city  with  your  tongues,  but  in  the  field 
Have  neither  spirit  to  dare,  nor  power  to  do ; 
Your  swords  are  all  lead  there. 

Beau.  I  know  no  duty 
(However  you  may  wreak  your  spleen  on  him) 
That  binds  me  to  endure  this. 

Champ.  From  Dinant 
You'll  suffer  more.    That  ever  cursed  I 
Should  give  my  honour  up  to  tho  defence 
Of  such  a  thing  as  he  is  !  or  my  lady, 
That  is  all  innocent,  for  whom  a  dove  would 
Assiune  the  courage  of  a  daring  eagle, 
Kcpo.sc  her  confidence  in  one  that  can 
No  better  guard  her  !     In  contempt  of  you, 
I  love  Dinant,  mine  enemy,  nay  admire  him ; 
His  valour  claims  it  from  me,  and  with  justice : 
lie  that  could  fight  thus  in  a  cause  not  honest. 
His  sword  edg'd  with  defence  of  right  and  hon- 
our 
Would  pierce  as  deep  as  lightning,  with  that 

speed  too. 
And  kill  as  deadly. 

Verdone.  You  are  at  far  from  justice 
In  him  you  praise  as  equity  in  the  censure 
Y'ou  look  me  with. 

Beau.  Dinant !  he  durst  not  meet  os. 

Lam.  How  !  durst  not,  brother ! 

Beau.  Durst  not ;  I  repeat  it. 

Verdone.  Nor  was  it  Cleremont's  valour  that 
disarm' d  us ; 
I  had  the  better  of  him.    For  Dinant, 
If  that  might  make  my  peace  with  you,  I  dare 
Write  liim  a  coward  upon  every  post. 
And  with  the  hazard  of  my  life  defend  it 

Lam.  If  'twere  laid  at  the  stake,  you'd  lose  it, 
nei)hew. 

Champ.  Came  he  not,  say  you  ? 

Verdone.  No ;  but  in  his  room 
There  was  a  devil,  hir'd  from  some  magician, 
I'  the  shape  of  an  attorney. 

Beau.  'Twas  he  did  it. 

Verdone.  And  his  the  honour. 

Biau.  I  could  wish  Dinant 

But  what  talk  I  of  one  that  stcpp'd  aside. 
And  durst  not  come  ? 

Lam.  I  am  such  a  friend  to  truth, 
I  cannot  hear  this.     Why  do  you  detract 
Thus  poorly  (I  should  say  to  others,  basely) 
From  one  of  such  appro v'd  worth  ? 

Champ.  Ha  !  how's  this  ? 

Lam.  From  one  so  excellent  in  all  thafa 
noble, 

wards  i.-*  only  a  ver>'  dnili  deMcription  of  dmwnins.    I  be 

lieve,  however,  that  few  of  hi'<  render^*  will  he  nble  tn  dts 
I  riiver  either  the  dnillery,  or  the  jii!»tnp!iit  (tf  that  dcitcriptiun 
j  In  tnilh,  the  diojunrtive,  which  he  di.-card-«,  is  ah^ilutely 

ncfe«star>  to  make  wnse  of  the  insHnf^o.  7\»  force  thy  l^ft 
■  rht  huJitrard  is  no  de<icri|)ti<in  of  drowning,  imr  iii  ii  in- 
I  t('nd<>d  a"  ^uch,  but  of  hanpin?.    Cham|N>rnel  Indirrnui'ly 

hiipiNKes  (hat  the  pre>i.<iiirc  of  the  mfw  must  l>rcv^nt  life  fhim 

|i!isiiiti>!  (iirw.inls,  .ind  of  ctMirve  loree  it  harkwardj ;  anU 
nienc-  r<>  •>jy,  in  other  words  —  (.Ntiild  yun  And  no  tree  tu 
hang  yutinelV  on,  nur  any  river  to  druwn  yim  ?  "    Mamr 
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Whose  only  weakness  is  excess  of  courage  ? 
Th:it  knows  no  enemies  that  he  cannot  master, 
But  his  affections,  and  in  them,  the  worst, 
His  love  to  me  r 
Champ.  To  you  I 
Ltirn.  Yes,  sir,  to  me : 
I  dare  (for  what  is  that  which  innocence  dares 

not  r) 
To  you  profess  it ;  and  he  shunn'd  the  combat 
For  fear  nor  doubt  of  these.*  —  Blush,  and  re- 
pent. 
That  you  in  thought   e'er  did   that  wrong  to 
valour. 
Bean.  Why,  tliis  is  rare  ! 
Champ.  'Fore  Heaven,  exceeding  rnre  !  — 
Why,  modest  lady,  you  that  sing  such  encomi- 
ums 

Of  your  first  suitor 

Verdow.  How  can  you  convince  us 
In  our  reports  r  * 

Lam.  With  what  you  cannot  answer  : 
'Twos  my  commiuid'that  stay'd  him. 
Champ.  Your  command  ! 
Lam.  Mine,  !<ir  ;  and  had  my  will  rank*d  H-ith 
ir.y  power 
And  his  obedience.  I  could  have  sent  him, 
With  more  case,  weaponless  to  you  and  bound, 
Thun  have  kept  him  back ;  so  well  he  loves  his 
honour 
j      Beyond  hiH  life. 
i         Champ.  Better  and  better  still ! 

Lam.  I  wrought  with  him  in  privote,  to  divert 
•  him 

I     From  your  as.%ur'd  destruction,  had  he  met  you. 
Chomp.  In  private  ! 

Lam.  Yes,  and  us*d  all  arts,  all  charms. 
Of  one  that  knew  herself  the  absolute  mistress 
or  all  his  faculties. 

Champ.  Gave  all  rewards  too 
His  sers'icc  could  dc-erver'  did  not  he  take 
The  measure  of  my  sneets  ? 

Lam.  Do  not  look  yellow  ; 
I  have   cause    to  speak  ;  frowns  cannot  fright 

nie.* 
But  all  my  hopes,  as  I  am  spotless  to  you. 
If  I  rest  once  assur'd  you  do  but  doubt  me. 
Or  curb    me   of  that  freedom  you  once   gave 

me 

Champ.  What  then  r 


1  and  he  ithuntCd  the  combat 

Fvrfear  nor  doubt  of  thcjc]*The  first  fulio  has, 
*^  and  he.  iihun^d  thg  combat 
Fbrfeare.y  vr  doubt  of  tht^ie  ;  " 
and  M>  Writer,  whu  put  a  sign  of  admiration  After  the 
wonb.    'J'he  Hecund  foiiu  reads, 

"  and  he  jihun''d  not  the  combat 
For  fear  t>r  doubt  of  theae ; " 
and  to  Seward  and  the  Ediu»rH  of  1778.  The  "  or"  of  the 
firnt  foliu  in  evidrnlly  a  iiiiispriiit  fur  ^*nor.^^  In  the  timt 
branch  of  a  nrsMtivc  pro|u»siti(in  our  old  writer?)  frequently 
omit  *'  neitliL-r :  '*  so  in  aiiuther  pasMKe  uf  ihe  present  play, 
act  iv.  hC  (i, 

"  that  Ovld'4  Afternoon 
rfVor  hia  Corinna  tihuuld  again  be  incntion'd." 

'  coHcinee  u» 

In  our  reports]  Hrre  convince  incan^,  an  the  Editors  of 
177d  observe,  "confute,  or  convirt  of  falsehood."  —  The 
lect^nd  f(»Iiu  liai*  "  your  reporu : "  and  so  Seward. 

»  deeerve]  'Weber  printed  "  de«ire  "  ! 

*  fnghl  tne]  Altered  by  tie  ward  to  **fri;*ht  me,  sir  j  "  and  ; 
■o  the  KUiilum  of  1778.  ' 


Lam,  I'll  not  alone  abuse  your  bed,  —  thatTs 
nothing,  — 
But,  to  your  more  vexation,  'tis  resolv'd  on, 
I'll  run  away,  and  then  try  if  Dinant 
Have  courage  to  defend  me. 

Champ.  Impudent  ! 

Verdow.  And  on  the  sud^ — 

Bean,  How  are  you  transiHPd 
From  what  you  were  ! 

Lam.  1  was  an  innocent  virgin, 
And  I  can  truly  swear,  a  wife  as  pure 
As  ever  lay  by  husband,  and  will  die  so, 
Let  me  live  unsuspected :  I  am  no  servant, 
Nor  will  be  us'd  like  one.     If  you  desire 
To  keep  inc  constant,  as  I  woiUd  be,  let 
Trust  and  belief  in  you  beget  and  nurse  it : 
Unnecessary  jealousies  make  more  whores 
Than  all  baits  else  laid  to  entrap  our  frailties. 

Beau.  There's  no  contesting  with  her :  from 
a  child, 
Once  mov'd,  she  hardly  was  to  be  appeas'd ; 
Yet  I  dare  swear  her  honest. 

Champ.  So  I  think  too. 
On  better  judgment.     I  am  no  Italian, 
To  lock  her  up  ;  nor  would  I  be  a  Dutchman, 
To  have  my  wife  my  sovereign,  to  command  me  : 
I'll  try  the  gentler  way ;  but,  if  that  fail. 
Believe  it,  sir,  there's  nothing  but  extremes 
Which  she  must  feel  from  me. 

Beau.  That  as  you  please,  sir. 

Char.  You  have  won  the  breeclies,  madam : 
look  up  sweetly ; 
My  lord  limps  towards  you. 

Lam.  You  will  learn  more  manners  ! 

[Serikea  her. 

Char.  This  is  a  fee  for  counsel  that's  unask'd  for. 

Champ,     Come,     I     mistook     thee,     sweet; 
prithee,  forgive  me  : 
I  never  -will  be  jealous  ;  ere  I  cherish 
Such  a  mechanic  humour,  I'll  be  nothing  : 
I'll  say,  Dinant  is  all  that  thou  wouldst  have 

him  ; 
Will  that  suffice .' 

Lam.  'Tis  well,  sir. 

Champ.  Use  thy  freedom, 
Uncheck'd,  and  unobserv'd  :  if  thou  wilt  have  it, 
The-^c  shall  forget  their  honour,  I  my  wrongs  ; 
We'll  all  dote  on  him.     Hell  be  my  reward, 
IS  I  dissemble  ! 

Lam.  And  that  hell  take  me, 
If  I  affect  him  !     He's  a  lustful  villain, 
(But  yet  no  coward,)  and  solicits  me 
To  my  dishonour  ;  that's  indeed  a  quarrel. 
And  truly  mine,  which  I  will  so  revenge 
As  I  shall  fright  such  as  dare  only  think 
To  be  adulterers. 

Champ.  Use  thine  own  ways; 
I  give  up  all  to  thee. 

Beau.  Oh,  women,  women  I 
When   you  are  pleas' d,  you  are  the  least  of 
evils. 

Verd.    I'll   rhyme  to't  —  But  provok'd,   the 
worst  of  devils.  [ExtutU* 

SCENE   II, —  Before  the  HaU  of  Justice. 
Enter  Sampsou  arid  three  Clients. 
ikimp.  I  know  monsieur  La- Writ. 
First  Client.  Would  he  knew  himself^  sir ! 
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Samp,  He  was  a  pretty  lawyer,  a  kind  of 
pretty  lawyer, 
Of  a  kind  of  unable  thing. 

Sec,  Client.  A  fine  lawyer,  8ir, 
And  would  have  firk'd  you  up  a  business, 
And  out  of  this  court  into  that. 

Samp.  Ye  ar|gM  forward  ; 
Not  so  fine,  ^HBricnds ;  something  he  could 

have  doiBr 
But  short,  short. 

First  ClieiU.  I  know  your  worship's  fnyour  ; 
You  arc  nephew  ^  to  the  judge,  sir. 

Samp.  It  may  be  so. 
And  something  may  be  done,  without  trotting  i* 

the  dirt,  friends : 
It  may  be  I  can  take  him  in  his  chamber. 
And  have  an  hour's  talk  ;  it  may  be  so  ; 
And  tell  liim  that  iu's  ear  —  there   arc  such 

courtesies ; 
I  will  not  say,  I  can. 

Third  Client.  Wo  know  you  can,  sir. 
Samp.    Peradventure     ay,  peradventure    no. 
But  Where's  La- Writ  r 
Where's  your  sufficient  lawyer  ? 
First  Client.  He's  blown  up,  sir. 
Sec.  Client.  Run  mad,  and  quarrels  with  the 
dog  he  meets : 
He  is  no  lawyer  of  this  world  now. 

Satnp.  Your  reason  ? 
Is  ho  defunct  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Sec,  Client.  No,  he's  not  dead  yet,  sir ; 
.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  take  a  lease  on's  life  for 
two  hours  : 
Alas,  he  is  posscss'd,  sir,  with  the  spirit  of  fighting. 
And  quarrels  with  aU  people  !  but  how  he  came 

to  it 

Samp.  If  he  fight  well,  and  like  a  gentleman. 
The  man  may  fight ;  for  'tis  a  lawful  calling. 
Look  you,  my  friends,  I  am  a  civil  gentleman. 
And  my  lord  my  uncle  loves  me. 
Third  Client.  We  all  know  it,  sir. 
Samp.  1  think  he  does,  sir.     I  have  business 
too,  much  business. 
Turn  you  some  forty  or  fifty  causes  in  a  week  : 
Yet,  when  I  get  an  liour  of  vacancy, 
I  can  fight  too,  my  friends  ;  a  little  does  well ; 
I  would  be  loath  to  learn  to  fight.^ 

First  Client.  But,  an't  please  you,  sir, 
His  ftgliting  has  neglected  all  our  business  : 
We  are  undone,  our  causes  cast  aw^ay,  sir  ; 

His  not  appearance 

Samp.  There  he  fought  too  long  ; 
A  little,  and  fight  well ;  he  fought  too  long,  in- 
deed, friends : 
But,  ne'ertheless,  things  must  be  as  they  may. 

And  there  be  ways 

First  Client.  We  know,  sir,  if  you  please 

Samp.  Something  I'll  do.     (io,  rally  up  your 
causes. 

Enter  La-Wiiit  dressed  as  a  ffollaiU,  and  a  Gen- 
tleman.^ 
Sec.  Client.  Now  you  may  behold,  sir, 
And  be  a  witness,  whether  we  lie  or  no. 

1  are  nnhev>'\  Wcbor  rliose  to  print  "  are  a  nepkev.^* 

I  /  KOHld  be  loath  tu  learn  to  fight]  '*  i.  e.  I  vhuuld  tw  sorry 

to  hive  it  now  t(i  learn."     Mason. 
*  a  OeiittemaH]  Ufiih  Uie  hilioe  add  "  at  the  dorc."    There 

■re  other  Oontlemen  within ;  Mee  La-Wrifv  first  tfjieech. 


La-  Writ.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  ordinaz7«  sweet 
gentlemen  ; 

And  if  there  bo  a  wench  or  two 

Gent.  We'll  have  'em. 

La- Writ.  No  handling  any  duels  before  I 
come; 
We'll  have  no  going  less ;  *  I  hate  a  coward. 
Gent.  There  shall  be  nothing  done. 
La-  Writ.  Make  all  the  quarrels 
You  can  devise  before  I  come,  and  let's  all  figbt ; 
There  is  no  8|)ort  else. 

Gcfit.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done.  sir.  [EzU. 
First  Client.  Ha  !  monsieur  La- Writ ! 
La-  Writ.  Baffled  in  way  of  business, 
My  causes  cast  away,  judgment  against  us ! 
Why,  there  it  goes  I 

Sec.  Client.  What  shall  we  do  the  whilst,  sir  ? 
La-  Writ.  Breed  new  dissensions ;   go,  hang 
yourselves  ! 
'Tis  all  one  to  me ;  I  have  a  now  trade  of  living. 
First  Client.  Do  you  hear  what  he  saj-s,  sir  ? 
Samp.  The  gentleman  speaks  finely. 
La- Writ.  Will   any  of  you  fight)  fighting's 
my  occupation  : 

If  you  find  yourselves  aggriev'd 

Samp.  A  complete  gentleman  ! 
La- Writ.  Avaunt,  thou  buckram  budget  of 
petitions !  [Thr(/ics  away  his  bag  of  papert. 
Thou  spital  ^  of  lame  causes !  I  lament  for  thee ; 

And,  till  re\'X?ngc*  be  taken 

Samp.  'Tis  most  excellent. 
j      La-  Writ.  There,  every  man  choose  his  paper 
'  and  his  place : 

I  I'll  answer  ye  all ;  I  will  neglect  no  man's  busi- 
'  ncss, 

I  But  he  shall  have  satisfaction  like  a  (^ntleman. 
■  The  judge  may  do  and  not  do  ;  he's  but  a  men- 
I  sieur. 

I      Samp.  You   have  nothing  of  mine  in  your 

bag,  sir  ! 
I       La-  Writ.  I  know  not,  sir : 

But  you  may  put  any  thing  in,  any  fighting  thing. 
!  Samp.  It  is  sufficient ;  you  may  hear  hereafter. 
j      Im-  Writ.  I  rest  your  servant,  sir. 

Stnip.  No  more  words,  gentlemen, 
;  But  follow  me ;  no  more  words,  as  you  love  me : 
!  The  gentleman's  a  noble  gentleman  : 

I  shall  do  what  1  can,  and  then 

Clients.  We  thank  you,  sir. 
Samp.  Not  a  word  to  disturb  him;  he's  a  gen- 
tleman,        [lireunt  Sampsox  atid  Clients. 
La- Writ.  No  cause  go  o'  my  side  !  the  judge 
cast  Jill ! 
I  And,  because  I  was  honourably  employed    in 

action, 
I  And  not  appear'd,  pronounce  !    'Tis  very  well; 
I  'Tis  well,  faith  ;  'tis  well,  judge ! 

I  Enter  Cleremont. 

I       Cler.  Wlio  have  we  here  ? 

I  My  little  furious  lawyer  !  [Aside, 

I  *  goinjr  Um]  An  oxpresKion  hormwed  fimni  ^ming:  Me 
I  nntci*,  pfK  3s7  and  .'VKJ.  — Sti  the  fii>t  folio.— The  Mwond 

folio  *'  a-ittfr  el--*©  } "  and  Wi  Seward. 
I  &  ispital]  I.  e.  ho<pirnl.  — ^^wani,  |MiZKled  hy  the"  spittle  '* 
I  of  iho  old  edit.,  and  being  able  tu  aMiign  nn  nieanini  to  lint 
j  word  except  — saliva,  altered  it  U)  '*  splitter  *'!  — The  di». 
I  tinction  made  by  Girrord(noto  on  MasxinRerV  ff  orktfbr.SX 
I  ed.  1813)  between  spittle  and  Jipital  ii*  an  imaginary  one :  see 
I  Todd'tf  JohMOH^a  Diet,  and  Narcsi'a  Qlost.  in  v. 
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La-  Wni.  I  say.  'tis  well ; 
But  mark  the  end ! 

Cler,  How  he  is  metamorphoe'd  ! 
Nothing  of  lawyer  left,  not  a  bit  of  baokram, 
No  soliciting  face  now ;  this  is  no  simple  con- 
yersion  !  —  [Aside. 

Your  servant,  sir,  and  friend. 

La-  Writ.  You  come  in  time,  sir. 

Cler,  The  happier  man,  to  be  at  your  com- 
mand, then. 

La-  Writ,  You  may  wonder  to  see  mo  thus ; 
but  that's  all  one  ; 
Time  shall  declare.     'Tis  true,  I  was  a  lawyer. 
But  I  have  mew'd  *  that  coat ;  I  hate  a  lawyer : 
I  tnlk'dmuchin  the  court ;  now  I  hate  talking. 
I  did  you  the  office  of  a  man. 

Cler.  I  must  confess  it. 

La-  Writ,  And  budg'd.  not ;  no,  I  budg'd  not. 

CU*r.  No,  you  did  not. 

La-  Writ.  There's  it,  then ;   one  good  turn  re- 
quires another. 

Cler,  Most  willing,  sir ;  I  am  ready  at  your 
service. 

La-Writ,  [yiving  a  letter,]   There,  read,  jind 
understand,  and  then  deliver  it. 

Cler.  This  is  a  challenge,  sir. 

La- Writ.  Tis  very  like,  sir ; 
I  seldom  now  write  sonnets. 

Cler.  O  (ubnirantis  /  *  — 
To  Momieur  Vertai(jne,  the  President,         [Reads, 

La-  Writ.  I  choose  no  fool,  sir. 

Clfr,  \VT\y,  he's  no  swordman,  sir. 

La-  Writ,  Let  him  learn,  let  him  learn ; 
Time,  that  trains  chickens  up,  will  teach  him 
quickly. 

Clt>r,  ^^^ly,  he's  a  judgje,  an  old  man. 

La-  Writ.  Never  too  old 
To  be  a  gentleman  ;  and  he  that  is  a  judge 
Can  judge  best  what  belongs  to  wounded  honour. 
[Points  to  the  scattered  papers. 
There   are  my  griefs ;    he  has  cast  away   my 

causes. 
In  which  he  has  bow'd  my  reputation  : 
And  therefore,  judge  or  no  judge 

Cler.  Pray,  be  rul'd,  sir  ; 
This  is  the  maddest  thing 

La-  Writ.  You  will  not  carry  it  ? 

Cler.  I  do  not  tell  you  so ;  but,  if  you  may 
be  persuaded 

La-  Writ.  You  know  how  you  us*d  me  when 
I  would  not  ti^ht ; 
Do  you  remember,  gentleman  ? 

Cler.  The  devil's  in  him  !  [Aside, 

La-  Writ,  I  sec  it  in  your  eyes,  that  you  dare 
do  it ; 
You  have  a  carrying  face,  and  you  shall  carry  it. 

Cler,  The  least  is  banishment. 

Im-  Writ.  Be  banish'd,  then  ; 
*Tis  a  friend's  part :  we'll  meet  in  Afirica, 
Or  any  comer  ^  of  tlie  earth. 

1  fnno*d]  i.  e.  cast :  sro  note,  p.  S.^. 

>  O  atimtrnnti:,]  '♦  Tlio  exriaiiiiition  0/  was  ased  to  ex- 
pri'*.<  joy,  grief,  •4urpri>o,  and  otiior  ^olll«atiolM,  and  iadbtin- 
i;iii:<lii>d  by  tlio  Krainiiinriaii.s  nccurdinR  to  tliepai*siun  it  was 
iiitcndeil  to  exprv!».-« ;  a»,  O  ailmirantUf  0  itolentLtf  Sec  To 
till:!  Clrreuiont  atliides."    Mason. 

Ac-ward,  at  tlie  sii[((!i>stion  of  **  an  ini^nious  friend," 
tlirnw  (lilt  ^^admirantu  ".'  Thu  E4litur.«  of  J77d  retained  it, 
witliout,  however,  unden<tanding  the  expretwion. 

*  evmer]  So  tbe  flnt  fuliu.—  The  second  fulio  "part;** 
and  so  Bewaid. 


CUt,  Say,  he  will  not  fight  ? 

La-Writ.  I  know  then  what  to  say ;  take  yon 

no  care,  sir. 
Cler,  Well,  I  will  carry  it,  and  deliver  it. 
And    to-morrow    morning    meet   you    in  the 

Louvre; 
Till  when,  my  service. 

La-  Writ.  A  judge  or  no  jafll^^  ^^  judge  ! 

[Exit. 
Cler,  This  is  the  prettiest  rogue  that  e'er  I 
read  of; 
None  to  provoke  to  the  field  but  the  old  president ! 
What  fiice  shall  I  put  on  ?  if  I  come  in  earnest, 
I  am  sure  to  wear  a  pair  of  bracelets.* 
This  may  make  some  sport  yet ;  I  will  deliver  it. 
Here  comes  the  j^resident. 

EiUer  Veutaigne  with  two  Gentlemen. 
Vert,  I  shall  find  time,  gentlemen. 
To  do  your  causes  good.  —  Is  not  that  Clere- 
mont  r 
First  Gent,  'Tis  he,  my  lord. 
Vert,  Why  does  he  smile  upon  me  ? 
Am  I  become  ridiculous  r  —  Uas  your  fortune, 

sir. 
Upon  my  son,  made  you  contemn  his  father  ? 
The  glory  of  a  gentleman  is  fair  bearing. 

Cler,  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord  ;  you  shall  not 
find  that : 
I  come  "with  no  blo^vn  spirit  to  abuse  you ; 
I  know  your  place,  and  honour  due  unto  it. 
The  reverence  to  your  silver  age  and  virtue. 
Vert,  Your  face  is  merry  still. 
Cler.  So  is  my  business ; 
And  I  beseech  your  honoiar  mistake  me  not. 
I  have  brought  you,  from  a  wild,  or  rather  mad, 
man, 

As  mad  a  piece  of You  were  wont  to  love 

mirth 
In  your  young  days  ;  I  have  known  your  hon- 
our woo  it : 
This  may  be  made  no  little  one  ;  'tis  a  challenge, 

sir  — 
Nay,  start  not,  I  beseech  you ;  it  means  you  no 

harm. 
Nor  any  man  of  honour  or  understanding ; 
'Tis  to  steal  from  your  serious  hours   a   little 

laughter, 
I  am  bold  to  bring  it  to  your  lordship. 

Vert.  'Tis  to  me,  indeed. 
Do   they  take    me   for   a  swordman  at  these 
years? 
Cler,  'Tis  only  worth   your  honour's  mirth, 
that's  all,  sir; 
It  had  been  in  me  else  a  saucy  rudeness. 

Vert.  From  one  La- Writ;   a  very  punctual 

challenge. 
Cler.  But,  if  your  lordshij)  mark  it,  no  great 

matter. 
Vert,  I  have  known  such,   a  wrangling  ad- 
vocate. 
Such  a  little  figcnt '  thing :  oh,  I  remember  him ; 
A  notable  talking  knave  !     Now,  out  upon  him, 
II' as  challeng'd  me  downright,  defied  me  mor- 
tally ! 
I  do  remember  too,  I  cast  his  causes. 

4  /  am  sure  to  vtar  a  pair  tf  brtedets]  "  That  it,  ffl^ 
wristH  will  be  dpcorated  with  chains."    VVbbbr. 
i  figent]  i.  e.  fidgetty,  reatless,  busy. 
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Cler.  Why,  there's  the  quarrel,  sir,  the  mor- 
tal qunrrel. 
Vert.  Why,  what  a  knave  is  this  !     As  you're 
a  gentleman, 
Is  there  no  further  purpose  but  mere  mirth  ? 
What  a  bold  man  of  war !  he  invites  mo  roundly. 
Cier.  If  there  should  be,  I  were  no  gentle- 
man,       w  ^ 
Nor  worthy  of  the  honour  of  my  kindred : 
And,  though  I  am  sure  your  lordship  hates  my 

person, 
Which  time  may  bring  again  into  your  favour, 

Yet,  for  my  manners 

Vert.  1  am  satisfied  : 
You  sec,  sir,  I  have  out-liv'd  those  days  of  fight- 

And  therefore  cannot  do  him  the  honour  to  beat 

him  myself ; 
But  I  have  a  kinsman  much  of  his  ability. 
His  wit  and  carriage,*  (for  this  calls  *  him  fool,) 
One  that  will  spit  as  senseless  tire  as  this  fellow. 
Cler.    And  such   a   man  to   undertake,  my 

lord? 
Vert.  Nay,  he's  too  forward  ;  these  two  pitch- 
barrels  together 

Cler.  Upon  my  soul,  no  harm. 
Vert,  It  makes  me  smile  : 
Why,  what  a  stinking  smother  will  they  utter  ! 
Yes,  he  shall  undertake,  sir,  as  my  champion, 
(Since  you  propound  it  mirth,  1*11  venture  on  it,) 
And   shall  defend  my  cause :    but,  as  your're 

honest. 
Sport  not  with  blood  ! 

Cler.  Think  not  so  basely,  good  sir. 
Vert.  A  s(iuire  shall  wait  upon  you  from  my 
kinsman 
To-morrow  morning  ;  make  your  ^  sport  at  full, 
You  want  no  subject :  but,  no  wounds ! 
Cler.  Til  at' s  my  care. 
Vert.  And  so,  good  day. 
Cler.  Many  unto  your  honour  !  — 

[Exeunt  Vehtaione  and  Gentlemen. 
This  is  a  noble  fellow,  of  a  sweet  spirit. 
Now  must  I  think  how  to  contrive  this  matter, 
For  together  they  shall  go. 

Enter  Dixaxt. 

Din.  Oh,  Cleremont, 
I  am  glad  I  have  found  thee  ! 

Cler,  I  can  tell  thee  rare  things. 

Din.  Oh,  I  can  tell  thee  rarer  I 
Dost  thou  love  me  ? 

Cler,  Love  thee ! 

Din.  Dost  thou  love  me  dearly  r 
Dar'st  thou  for  my  sake 

Cler.  Any  thing  that's  honest. 

Din.  Though  it  be  dangerous  ? 

Cler.  Vox  o'  dangerous  ! 

Din.  Nuy,  wondrous  dangerous  r 

Cler,  \\'ilt  thou  break  my  heart  r 

Din.  Along  with  me,  then. 

Cler.  I  must  part  to-morrow. 


1  carriagr]  8o  the  firat  folio.  — Tho  second  folio  "coar- 
■fB ; "  and  -h)  Sewani. 

s  calU\  So  the  fin<t  folio.  —  The  second  folio  "  call ;  **  and 
■othe  modem  editor^,  — with  the  exception  of  Weber,  wlio 
lll^ly  explainfl  ''  ca]l«  "  &•  equivalent  to— prove*. 

•jfmir J  So  the  flnt  folio.  —  The  second  folio  "  you  ; "  and 
■0  Seward. 


Din.  You  shall,  you  shalL    Be  £uthful  for 
this  night, 
And  thou  hast  made  thy  friend.* 

Cler.  Away,  and  talk  not.  [ExewU. 

SCENE   III. — ^/ZoommCHAMPBBNEL'slbiitr, 
with  a  gallery , 

Enter  Lamira  mid  Nurso. 

Lam.  Oh,  nurse,  welcome  !  whero's  Dinant .' 

Nurse.  He's  at  my  back. 
'Tis  the  most  liberal  gentleman  !  this  gold 
He  gave  me  for  my  pains  ;  nor  can  I  blame  yoo. 
If  you  jicld  up  the  fort. 

Ixim.  How  !  yield  it  up ! 

Nurse.  I  know  not ;  he  that  loves,  and  gives 
so  largely. 
And  a  young  lord  to  boot,  or  I  am  cozen' d, 
May  enter  every  where. 

Lam.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry. 

Nurse.  Why,  if  you  are,  I  hope  hero's  one  will 
please  you ; 

Enter  Dinant  and  Cleremont. 

Look  on  him  with  my  eyes.  —  Good  luck  go 

with  you  ! 
Were  I  young  for  your  sake 

Din.  I  thank  thee,  nurse. 

Nurse.  I  would  be  tractable ;  and,  as  I  am 

Lam.  Leave  the  room,  — 
So  old,  and  so  immodest  ?  —  and  bo  careful* 
Since  whispers  will  wake  sleeping  jealousies, 
That  none  disturb  my  lord.  [Exit  Nurse. 

Cler.  Will  you  despatch  ? 
Till  you  come  to  the  matter,  be  not  rapt  thus. 
Walk  in,  walk  in  :  I  am  your  scout  for  once ; 
You  owe  me  the  like  service. 

Din.  And  will  i)ay  it. 

Lam.  As  you  respect  our  lives,  speak  not  so 
loud. 

Cler.  Why,  to  it  in  dumb  show,  then  ;  I  am 
silcnc'd. 

Lam.  Be  not  so  hasty,  sir  :  the  golden  apples 
Had  a  fell  dragon  for  their  guard  ;  your  pleasures 
Are  to  be  attempted  with  Herculean  danger, 
Or  never  to  be  gotten. 

Din.  Speak  the  means. 

Lam.  Thus  briefly  :   my  lord  sleeps  now  — 
and,  alas, 
Each  night  he  only  sleeps  ! 

Cler.  Go,  keep  her  stirring. 

Lam.  Now,  if  he  wake,  as  sometimes  he  doee, 
He  only  stretches  out  his  hand,  and  feels 
Whether  I  am  a- bed,  which  being  assur'd  of, 
He  sleeps  again ;  but,  should  he  miss  me,  valour 
Could  not  defend  our  lives. 

Din.  What's  to  be  done,  then  ? 

Lam,  Servants  have  servile  faiths,  nor  hare  I 
any 
That  I  dare  trust  j  on  noble  Cleremont 
We  safely  may  rely. 

Cler.  What  man  can  do. 
Command,  and  boldly. 

Lam.  Thus,  then ;  in  my  place 
You  must  lie  with  my  lord. 


*  made  tkf  friend]  I  e.  made  Uiy  friend's 
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CZsr.  Wifh  an  old  man  ! 
Two  beards  together  !  that'a  prepoateroua. 

Lam.  There  ia  no  othw  waj;   and,  though 
'tis  dangerous, 
He  having  servanta  within  call,  and  ann'd  too, 
Slaves  fee'd  ^  to  act  all  that  his  jealousy 
And  rage  commands  them,  yet  a  true  friend 

should  not 
Check  at  the  hazard  of  a  life. 

Cfcr.  I  thank  you  ! 
I  love  my  friend,  but  know  no  reason  why 
To  hate  myself :  to  be  a  kind  of  pandar. 
You  see  I  am  willing ; 
But  to  betray  mine  own  throat,  you  must  pardon. 

Din.  Then  I  am  lost,  and  all  my  hopes  de- 
feated ; 
Were  I  to  hazard  ten  times  more  for  you. 
You  should  find,  Cleremont 

Cler.  You  shall  not  out-do  me ; 
Fall  what  may  fidl,  I'll  do't. 

Din.  But,  for  his  beard 

Lam.  To  cover  that,  you  shall  have  my  night- 
linen: 
And,  you  dispos'd  of,  my  Dinant  and  I 
Will  have  some  private  conference. 

Cler.  Private  doing. 
Or  I'll  not  venture. 

Lam.  That's  as  we  agree.  [Exeuni. 


SCENE  IV.  —  Another  Room  in  the  same,  with 
a  gaUery. 

Nurse  and  Chaiilotte  pa»»  over  the  stage  with 
pillows,  night'Clothes,  and  such  things.* 

Enter  Chajcpekxbl.' 
Champ.  What  can  this  woman  do,  preserving 
her  honour  ? 

I  have  given  her  all  the  liberty  that  may  be. 

I  will  not  be  fur  oif  though,  nor  I  will  not  be 
jealous. 

Nor  trust  too  much  :  I  think  she  is  virtuous ; 

Yet,  when  I  hold  her  best,  she's  but  a  women, 

Ab  full  of  frailty  as  of  faith,  a  poor  slight  woman, 

And  her  best  thoughts  but  weak  fortificationa  ; 

There  may  be  a  mine  *  wrought.    Well,  let  'em 
work,  then ; 

I  shall  meet  with  it ;  till  the  signs  be  monstrous. 

And  stick  upon  my  head,  I  wul  not  believe  it ; 

She  may  be,  and  she  may  not.    Now  to  my  ob- 
servation. [Beiires. 

Enter  Laiora  and  Dutaivt. 
Din.  Why  do  you  make  me  stay  so  ?  if  you 

love  me 

Lam.  You  are  too  hot  and  violent. 
Din.  Whv  do  you  shift  thus 
From  one  chamber  to  another  ? 

1  /ee*i]  80  the  fint  folio The  lecond  folio  "  fed ; »  and 

■0  the  modern  editura. 

I  such  tkingt]  80  both  the  (blioa. 

s  Enter  dUmptntd]  Both  the  folioe  add  "  friveta^.** 
They  also  mark  hw  entrance  before  Laniira,  Dinant.  and 
Cleremont  have  quitted  the  stage ;  but  merely  for  the  aake  of 
warning  the  actor  who  represented  Chaiiipernei  to  be  in 
readineM  for  coming  on.  Such  preniatnro  directions  (copied 
of  course  ftom  the  prompter'i*  book)  are  commun  in  early 
playi:  oppoaite  the  third  speech  uf  Lnmirn  in  thi«  i^ene  the 
Ant  folio  has  **  ffnw,"  —  to  warn  the  pru[)erty  man  tn  iiavo 
wine  ready  against  Uie  eiitrinceol  iho  Sut<v. 

*  mine}  So  the  atomd  lulio.  —  Tiu;  fir^t  I'v^liu  "  mcanc.** 
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Lam,  A  little  delay,  sir, 
Like  fire  a  little  sprinkled  o'er  with  water, 
Makes  the  desires  bum  clear  and  ten  times  hotter. 

Din.  Why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ?    I  pray  ye, 
go  in; 
Sweet  mistress,  I  am  mad ;  time  steals  away, 
And  when  we  would  enjoy 

Lam.  Now,  fie,  fie,  servant  1 
Like  sensual  beasts  shall  we  enjoy  our  pleasuroa  } 

Din.  Pray,  do  but  ^  kiss  me,  then. 

Lam.  AVhy,  that  I  will,                   [Kisses  him. 
And  you  shedl  find  anon,  servant 

Din.  Softly,  for  heaven's  sake  ! 
You  know  my  friend's  cngag'd ;   a  little,  now, 

now  ! 
Will  you  go  in  again  ? 

Lam.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Din.  Why  do  you  laugh  so  loud  ?  precious  ! 
Will  you  betray  me?  ha'  my  friend's  throat  cat? 

Lam.  Como,  come,  I'll  kiss  thee  again. 

Champ.  Will  you  so  ?  you  are  liberiU. ! 
If  you  do  cozen  me [Aside. 

Enter  Nurse,  with  wine. 
Din.  Whaf  s  this  ? 
Lam.  Wine,  wine; 
A  draught  or  two. 

Din.  What  does  this  woman  here  ? 
Lam.  She  shall  not  hinder  you. 
Din.  This  might  have  been  spar'd ; 
'Tis  but  delay,  and  time  lost.    Pray,  send  her 
softly  oif. 
Lam.  Sit  down,  and  mix  your  spirits  with 
wine ;  'twUl  •  make  you 
Another  Hercules. 

Din.  I  dare  not  drink  ; 
Fie,  what  delays  you  make !     I  dare  not ; 
I  shall  be  drunk  presently,  and  do  strange  things 
then. 
Lam.  Not  drink  a  cup  with  your  mistress  f 

Oh,  the  pleasure ! 
Din.  Lady,  why  this  ?  [Mune."^ 

Lam.  We  must  have  mirth  to  our  wine,  man. 
Din.  Plague  ^  o'  the  music  ! 
Champ,  (iod-a-mercy,  wencb ! 
If  thou  dost  cuckold  me,  I  shall  forgive  thee. 

[Aside, 
Din.  The  house  will  all  rise  now ;  this  wiU 
disturb  alL 
Did  you  do  this  ? 

Lam.  Peace,  and  sit  quiet,  fool ! 
You  love  me ;  come,  sit  down,  and  drink. 

Enter  Clbrbxont  above, 
Cler,  What  a  devil  ail  you  ?  — 
How  cold  I  sweat !  —  A  hog's  pox  stop  your 
pipes !  [Music. 

•  hu]  So  the  flrat  folia  — Th«  lecond  folio  having,  by  a 
common  miaprint,  "  not,"  Seward  gave  the  apeech  thus, 
(*  Pray  do  not ;  kitM  mt  tken,"  with  a  note  of  prodigiooa  ab- 
Burdity. 

•  *twm]  Both  the  folioa  "  I  wtU ; "  and  so  the  modem 
editors,  —  even  Weber,  though  Mason  had  pointed  out  the 
obvioiM  correction. 

7  Music]  ^*  The  nature  of  thia  muaic  ia  explained  hv  ■ 
marginal  annotation  in  the  original  folio,  three  iinea  bigber 
up,  ri/m. '  Reconiem,*  Tbp«e  instruincntri  have  been  proved 
by  Sir  J.  Hawkins  to  have  been  similar  to  our  flagelets ;  and 
hi<>  cxplnnnii.iii  ix  well  tiupportcd  in  Mr.  Douce*s  /ttastra- 
tion-'of  Shaktfptart,  vol.  ii.  p.  91A.>*    Wiaaa. 

•  Plasue]  Bi.th  Uio  foliM  "  PI »»» 
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The  thing  will  wake :  now,  now,  methinks  I  And 
His  sword  just  gliding  through  my  throat !  — 

What's  that?  — 
A  vengeance  choke  your  pipes !  —  Are    you 

there,  lady  ? 
Stop,  stop  those  rascals  !  —  Do  you  bring  me 

hither 
To  be  cut  into  minc*d  meat  ?  why,  Dinant ! 

Din.  I  cannot  do  withal ;  * 
I  have  spoke,  and  spoke  ;  I  am  betray'd  and  lost 
too. 
Cler,  Do  you  hear  me?  do  you  understand 
mo?  — 
Plague  damn  your  whistles  !  [Music  ceases. 

Lam.  'Twas  but  an  oversight ; 
They  have  done  ;  lie  down. 

Cier,  Would  you  had  done  too  !  you  know  not 
In  what  a  misery  and  fear  I  lie  : 
You  have  a  lady  in  your  arms. 

Din.  I  would  have.  IMiisic  again. 

Champ.  I'll  watch  you,  goodman  Would-have. 

[Aside. 
Cler.  Remove,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
And  fall  to  that  you  come  for. 

Lam.  Lie  you  down  ; 
'Tis  but  an  hour's  endurance  now. 
Cler.  I  dare  not ; 

Softly,  sweet  lady  ! heart !  • 

Lam.  'Tis  nothing  but  your  fear ;   he  sleeps 
still  soundly : 
Lie  gently  down. 

Cler.  Pray,  make  an  end.  [Exit  above. 

Din.  Come,  madam. 

Lam.  These  chambers  are  too  near. 

[Reeunt  Lamira,  Dinant,  and  Nurse. 
Champ.  1  shall  be  nearer. 
Well,  go  thy  ways;  I'll  trust  thee  through  the 

world. 
Deal  how  thou  wilt :  that,  that  I  never  feel, 
I'll  never  fear  yet :  by  the  honour  of  a  soldier,' 
I  hold  thee  truly  noble.    How  these  things  will 

look. 
And  how  their  bloods  will  curdle !     Play  on, 

children ; 
You  shall  have  pap  anon.     Oh,  thou  grand  fool. 
That  thou  knew'st  but  thy  fortune  ! 

[Exit.  Music  ceases. 

Re-enter  Cleremont  above. 
Cler.  Peace,  good  madam  !  — 
Stop  her  mouth,  Dinant.    It  sleeps  yet;  pray, 

be  wary; 
Despatch ;  I  cannot  endure  this  misery. 
I  can  hear  nothing  more  ;  I'll  say  my  prayers, 
And  down  again.  [  Whistle  within. 

A  thousand  laruins  fall  upon  my  quarters  !  * 
Heaven    send  me    oif !     When  I  lie  keeping 
corses  *  — 

I  r  cannot  do  ieithal\  {.  e.  I  c«nnot  help  it:  see  Giflbrrl'f 
nolo  (ill  B.  JuiiMtn'K  H^orks^  Hi.  470. 

« heart]  8i.  both  tJie  folio*.    Tlie  Editors  of  1778  and 

Weber  printed  "  God's  heart." 

*  that,  that  r  never  feel, 

ril  never  fear  yet ;  dy  tAe  honour  of  a  aoldier,  &c] 
Poinlod  in  botli  the  lulioit  thun ; 

"  that  that  I  never  feeUy 
Pie  never  fearr.     Yet  hy  the  honour  of  a  souldiour,"  Sec ; 
and  ifo  the  modern  editor.-*. 

*  quarUrs]f^t  the  Mcoiid  folio.  —The  flmt  folio  "  quarter." 

*  corses]  Both  the  folios ''  courMs." 


Plague •  o'  your   fumbling,  Dinant!    How  I 

shake ! 
'Tis  still  again.    Would  I  were  in  the  Indies  ! 

[Exit  abov9, 

SCENE  y .  —  Another  Room  in  the  sam^  with  a 
gallery. 

Enter  Lamira  with  a  Ught^  and  Dinant. 

Din.  Why  do  you  use  me  thus  ?  thus  poorly, 
basely? 
Work  me  into  a  hope,  and  then  destroy  me  ? 
Why  did  you  send  for  me  ?  this  new  way  train 
me  ? 
Lam.  Madman,  and  ^  fool,  and  false  man,  now 

I'll  shew  thee  ! 
Din.  Pray,  put  your  light  out. 
Lam.  No,  I'll  hold  it  thus. 
That  all  chaste  eyes   may  see  thy  lust,  and 

scorn  it. 
Tell  me  but  this  ;  when  you  first  doted  on  me. 
And  made  suit  to  enjoy  me  as  your  wife* 
Did  you  not  hold  me  honest  ? 
Din.  Yes,  most  virtuous. 
Lam.    And  did  not  that  appear    the  only 
lustre 
That  made  me  worth  your  love  and  admiration  ? 
7>in.  I  must  confess. 
Lam.  Why  would  you  deal  so  basely  ? 
So  like  a  thief,  a  villain  ? 
Din.  Peace,  good  madam  ! 
Lam.    I'll    speak  aloud  too:  —  thus     mali- 
ciously. 
Thus  breaking  all  the  rules  of  honesty, 
Of  honour  and  of  truth,  (for  which  I  lov'd  you. 
For  which  I  call'd  you  servant,^  and  adxnir*d 

you,) 
To  steal  that  jewel  purchas'd  by  another, 
Piously  set  in  wedlock,  even  that  jewel. 
Because  it  had  no  flaw,^  you  held  unvaluable  ? 
Can  he  that  has  lov'd  good  dote  on  the  devfl, 
(For  he    that   seeks   a   whore  seeks  but   hia 

agent)  ? 
•Or  am  I  of  so  vild  *'  and  low  a  blood. 

So  nurs'd  in  infamies 

Din.  I  do  not  think  so. 
And  I  repent. 

liam.  That  will  not  serve  your  turn,  air. 
Din,  It  was  your  treaty  drew  me  on. 
Lam,  But  it  was  your  villany 
Made  you  pursue  it.     I  drew  you  but  to  try 
How  much  a  man,  and  nobly,  you  durst  stand. 
How  well  you  had  deserv'd  the  name  of  virtu- 
ous: 
But  you,  like  a  wild  torrent,  mix'd  with  all 
Beastly  and  base  affections,  came  floating  on. 

Swelling  your  poison'd  billows 

Din.  Will  you  betray  me  ? 


•  Plague]  Both  the  folioe  "  PI .» 

T  and]  So  the  second  fulia.  —  The  finrt  folio  '•  sJ* 
8  teroant]  See  note,  p.  l(xi. 

0  fiaw]  S<)  tile  fcecond  (uliu.  —  Tlie  first  folio  "  flame." 
lu  vild]  i.  e.  vile:  see  note,  p.  201.  Both  tlM  fblioa 
"  wild."  —  "1  Btn>nply  Hiiitpect  the  original  wan  vaU.  tbs 
roniinoii  way  in  old  playA  of  Mpelling  vile,  I'he  epilbet 
agrees  far  better  with  low  and  infamies,  which  words  occar 
immediately  after,  than  Uiat  in  fho  text."  Wbbkb.  \V« 
have  had  the  Mime  misprint  eevoral  times  before :  i 
pp.  213,  2ti2,  431. 
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Lam,  To  all  the  miseries  a  vex* d  woman  may. 
Din.  Let  me  but  out, 
Give  me  but  room  to  toss  my  sword  about  me, 
And  I  will  tell  you,  you're  a  treacherous  woman ! 

Oh,  that  I  had  but  words 

Lam    They  will  not  serve  you. 
Din,   But  two-edg'd  words,  to  cut  thee !  a 
lady-traitor ! 
Perish  by  a  proud  puppet  I  I  did  you  too  much 

honour, 
To  tender  you  my  love ;  too  much  respected  you, 
To  think  you  worthy  of  my  worst  embraces. 
Go,  take  your  groom,  and  let  him  dally  with  you, 
Your  greasy  groom  !  I  scorn  to  imp  ^  your  lame 

stock : 
You  are  not  fair  nor  handsome  ;  I  lied  loudly, 
Tliis  tongue  abus'd  you,  when  it  spoke  you 
beauteous. 
Lam,  'Tis  very  well ;  'tis  brave  ! 
Din,  Put  out  your  light ; 
Youi  lascivious  eyes  '^  are  flames  er.ough 
For  fools  to  find  you  out.     A  lady-plotter  ! 
Must  I  begin  your  sacrifice  of  mischief  ? 
I  and  my  friend  the  first-fruits  of  that  blood 
You  and  your  honourable  husband  aim  at  ? 
Crooked  and  wretched  you  are  both. 

Lam,  To  you,  sir  ; 
Y'ct  to  the  eye  of  Justice  straight  an  truth. 
Din.    Is   this*  a  woman's   love?  a   woman's 
mercy? 
Do  you  profess  this  seriously  r  do  you  laugh  at 
me? 
Lam.  Ha,  ha ! 

Din.  Plague*  light  upon  your  scorns,  upon 
your  flatteries  ! 
Upon  your  tempting  faces  all  destructions  ! 
A  bed-rid  ^dnter  hang  ui>on  your  cheeks, 
And  blast,  blast,  blast  those  buds  of  pride  that 

paint  you ! 
Beatji  in  your  eyes,  to  fright  men  from  these 

dangers. 
Raise  up  your  trophy  !  —  Cleremont ! 

Enter  Clkremont  above, 
Cler,  What  a  vengeance  ail  you  ? 
What  dismal  noise  is  there  ?  no  honour  in  you  ! 
Din.  Cleremont,  we  are  betray' d,  betray'd,  sold 
by  a  woman  ! 
Deal  bravely  for  thyself.* 

1  tm^]  See  note,  p.  154. 

«  Your  Uueivunu  eyw]  Qy.  **  Your  own  iasdviouM  eye*  "  ? 
—  Seward  printed  "  For  yuur  Itucivious  eye«." 

a  PlaguA  Both  the  folMW  "  PI ." 

*  Cler.   frhat  a  venfr^anee  ail  you  7 

What  dismal  noise  is  thert  7  no  honour  in  you ! 
Din.  Cleremontf  we    are    betray^fL,  bstray^dy   sold    hy  a 
woman ! 
Deal  bravely  for  thyself]  In  both  the  folios  tbeee 
qpeechefl  are  distributed  tlms :  — 

"Cler.  WkatavengeaTieeayleyou7 
Dill.    What  dismall  noise  ii  there,  no  honour  in  you  1 
[Sec  fol.  fVhat  dismal  noise !  is  thrre  no  honour  in  you  1] 
CUremontj  we  are  betraied^  bet  rated  j  sold  by  a  woman^ 
Deals  bravely  for  thy  selfe.^' 
and  no  the  modem  oditorx.    On  the  wonl:*,  "  What  dismal 
Noixr,"  Seward  observed,  "  Either  thin  is  a  continuation  of 
Cieremont's  speech,  or  some  marginal  direction  as  Noises 
withii  islenoui;  the  latter  rteomM  must  probable  to  me,  tlie 
former  to  Mr.  Sympson."    The  E^litortt  of  1778  aitrced  with 
Sewani,  and  acoordingly  intierted  a  stage-direction  **  JVbus 
within  ;  "  and  so  Weber. 
Heatli  riglitly  remarks  that "  the  line, 


CIrr.  Thi^  comes  of  rutting  ! 
Are  we  made  stales  ^  to  one  another  r 

Din.  Yes  J 
We  are  undone,  lost. 

Cler.  You  shall  pay  for't,  greybeard  I   . 
Up,  up  !  you  sleep  your  last  else  ! 

Enter,  abovct  Annabell,  and  two  Servants  with 
lighU, 
First  Serv,  No,  not  yet,  sir.  — 
Lady,  look  up.  —  Would  you  have  wrong'd  thifl 

beauty  ? 
Wake  Ko  tender  a  virgin  with  rough  terms  ? 
You  wear  a  sword  ;  wc  must  entreat  you  leave  it. 
Sec.  Serv.  Fie,  sir  !  so  sweet  a  lady ! 
Cler,  Was  this  my  bedfellow  ? 
Pray,  give  me  leave  to  look  :  I  am  not  mad  yet ; 
I  may  be  by  and  by.     Did  this  lie  by  me  ? 
Did  I  fear  this  r  is  this  a  cause  to  shake  at  ? 
Away  with  me,  for  shame  !     I  am  a  rascal. 

[Exeuntt  above^  Anxajiell,  Cle&emont, 
and  ttpo  Servants. 

Enter  Cuampekxbl,  Beaupke,  Verdo.ve,  Anna- 
bell,  Cleuemunt,  and  two  Servants. 

Din.  I  am  amaz'd  too. 

Beau.  We'll  recover  you. 

Verdone.  You  walk,  like  Robin  Good-fellow, 
all  the  house  over. 
And  everv  man  afraid  of  you. 

Din,  'Tis  well,  lady  ! 
The  honour  of  this  deed  will  be  your  own ; 
The  world  shall  know  your  bounty. 

Beau.  What  shall  we  do  with  'em  r 

Cler.  Geld  me ; 
For  'tis  not  fit  I  should  be  a  man  again  ; 
I  am  an  ass,  a  dog. 

Lam,  Take  your  revenges  ; 
You  know  my  husband's  wrongs  and  your  own 
losses. 

Anna.  A  brave  man,  an  admirable  brave  man ! 
Well,  well,  I  would  not  be  so  tried  again  : 
A  very  handsome  proper  gentleman  !         [Aside. 

Cler.  Will  you  let  me  lie  by  her  but  one  hour 
more. 
And  then  hang  me  ? 

Din.  We  wait  your  malice ;  put  your  swords 
home  bravely ; 
You  have  reason  to  seek  blood. 

Lam.  Not,  as  you  are  noble  ! 

Champ.   Hands  off,  and  give   them  liberty; 
only  disarm  'cm. 

Bfau.  We  have  done  that  already. 

Champ.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  ; 
I  am  glad  my  house  has  any  pleasure  for  you : 
I  keep  a  couple  of  ladies  here,  they  say  fair, 
And  you  are  young  and  handsome  gentlemen ; 
Have  you  any  more  mind  to  wenches  ? 

Cler.  To  be  abus'd  too! — Lady,  you  might 
have  hclp'd  this. 

Anna.  Sir,  now  'tis  past ;  but 't  may  be  I  may 
stand 
Your  friend  hereafter  in  a  ^ater  matter. 

Cler.  Never  whilst  you  hve. 

'  What  dismal  noise  is  there .'  no  honour  in  you  I ' 
belonirt  tn   Cleremont,  nflVighted  at  the  loudness  of  hlf 
friend's  rnlljn({  upon  hint."    JUS.  Xolu, 
*  stales]  i.  e.  lure*,  decoys. 
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Anna,  You  cannot  tellJ 
Kow,  sir,  a  parting  hand. 
Cler.  Down  and  roses  ! 
Well,  I  may  live  to  see  you  again.  —  A   dull 

rogue ! 
No  reyelation  in  thee  ! 

Lam,  Were  you  well  frighted  ! 
Were  your  fiu  from  the  heart  r  of  all  colds  and 

colours  ? 
That's  all  your  punishment. 

Cler.  It  might  have  been  all  yours. 
Had  not  a  blockhead  undertaken  it. 

Champ,  Your  swords  you  must  leave  to  these 

gentlemen. 
Verdone,  And  now,  when  you  dare  fight, 
We  are  on  even  ice  again. 

Din,  'Tis  well. 
To  be  a  mistress,'  is  to  be  a  monster  : 
And  BO  I  leave  your  house  and  you  for  ever. 
Lam,  Leave  your  wUd  lusta,  and  then  you  are 

a  master. 
Champ,  You  may  depart  too. 
Cler,  1  had  rather  stay  here. 
Champ,  Faith,  we  shall  fright  you  worse. 
Cler,  Not  in  that  manner ; 
There's  five  hundred  crowns,  fright  me  but  so 
again. 
Din,  Come,  Cleromont,  this  is  the  hour  of  fool. 
Cler.  Wiser  the  next  shall  be,  or  we'll  to  school. 
[Exeunt  Dinant  a/ui  Cleubmo.nt. 
Champ.  IIow  coolly  these  hot  gallantji  are  de- 
parted! 
Faith,  cousin,  'twas  unconscionably  done. 
To  lie  HO  still,  and  so  long. 

Amm,  'Twas  your  pleasure ; 
If  'twere  a  fault,  I  may  hereafter  mend. 

Champ,  Oh,  my  best  wife. 
Take  now  what  course  thou  wilt,  and  lead  what 
life! 
Lam,  The  more  trust  you  commit,  the  more 
care  still ; 
Goodness  and  virtue  shall  attend  my  will. 
Champ.  Let's  laugh  this  night  out  now,  and 
count  our  gains : 
We  have  our  honours  home,  and  they  their 
pains.  [ExeutU. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    L  —  A  Street, 
Enter  Clebemont  and  Dinant. 

Din.  It  holds,  they  will  go  thither. 
Cler.  To  their  summer-house  ? 
Din,  Thither  i'  th'  evening ;  and,  which  is  the 
most  infliction, 
Only  to  insult  upon  our  miseries. 
Chr,  Are  you  provided  ? 
Din,  Yes,  yes. 
Clrr,  ITiroughly.^ 
Din.  Throughly. 


Cler,  Basta,  enough;'  I  have  year  mind;  I 

will  not  fail  you. 
Din,  At  such  an  hour. 
Cler,  Have  I  a  memory  ? 
A  cause,  and  will  to  do  r  thou  art  so  sullen ! 
I      Din.  And  xhnll  be,  till  I  have  a  fair  reparation. 
Cler.  I  have  more  reason,  for  I  scap'd  a  fortune. 
Which  if  I  come  so  near  again  —  I  say  nothing; 

But,  if  I  sweat  not  in  another  fashion 

Oh,  a  delicate  wench  ! 

Din,  'Tis  certain  a  most  hand^me  one. 
j      Cler,  And,  methought,  the  thing  was  aogrf 
I  with  itself  too, 

I  It  lay  so  long  conceal'd.     But  I  must  port  with 
i  you ; 

I  have  a  scene  of  mirth,  to  drive  this  firom  my 

heart, 
And  my  hour  is  come. 
Din,  Miss  not  your  time. 
Cler,  I  dare  not.  [Egeunt  uveraify, 

SCENE    IL  —  IVithotU  the  CUy. 

Enter  Sampson  and  a  Gentleman. 

Gent,  I  presume,  sir,  you  now  need  no  in- 
struction, 
But  fairly  know  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman : 
You  bear  your  uncle's  cause. 

Samp,  Do  not  disturb  me  ; 
I  understand  my  cause  and  the  right  carriage. 

Gent,  Be  not  too  bloody. 

Samp.  As  I  find  my  enemy ;  if  his  sword  bite. 
If  it  bite,  sir,  you  must  pardon  me. 

GerU.  No  doubt  he  is  valiant ; 
He  durst  not  undertake  else. 

Samp.  He's  most  welcome, 
As  he  is  most  valiant ;  he  were  no  man  for  me 
else. 

Gent,  But  say,  he  should  relent .' 

Samp,  He  dies  relenting,  * 

(I  cannot  help  it)  he  must  die  relenting ; 
If  he  pray,  praying,  ipso  facto  praying, 
(Your  honourable  way  admits  no  prayer) ; 
And  if  he  fight,  he  falls ;  there's  his  quietua. 

Gent.  You're  nobly  punctuaL     Let's  retirflb 
and  meet  'em ; 
But  still  I  say,  have  mercy  ! 

Samp,  I  say,  honour  !  [ExewHl, 

SCENE  III.  —A  Room  m Champbbnsl's  H<mH. 

Enter  Champernel,  Lamiiia,  Annabsll,  Baav- 
PRE,  Yebdune,  Charlotte,  and  a  Servant. 
Lam.  Will  not  you  go,  sweetheart^ 
Champ,  Go !  I'll  fly  with  thee : 
I  stay  behind ! 

Lam.  My  father  will  be  there  too, 
And  all  our  best  friends. 

Beau.  And  if  we  be  not  merry, 
We  have  hard  luck,  lady. 

Verdone,  Faith,  let's  have  a  kind  of  play. 
I       Champ,  What  shall  it  be  ? 
!       Verdone,  The  story  of  Dinant. 


I  Youtemnat  ull\  In  bolli  the  fblion,  after  the«o  wordi  is  a  ' 
krnak,  •^t  ll  NuiiiKtliiiiK  wore  tunitipd. 

•  Tn  h§  a  mutrria]  AIutpiI  by  Hownrd  to,  <'  7\»  have  a 
miitrgM,"    HyiiipMUi  wUiiod  to  road  "Tobta  initftreMV.'* 


s  BastHy  enoHirh]  *'  Seward,  at  tl^e augte-tioii  of  Sfmnoa, 
omits  tiiu  word  '  eitou^h  *  a*  *  a  marginal  exnianatiuo  oT llM 
Italian  word  ba^ia.*  "  VVerkr.  Bagfjt  u  uvquently  used, 
ai  liure,  by  our  early  draiiiatUti. 
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Lam.  With  the  merry  conceits  of  Cleremont, 
His  fits  and  feyers. 

Antia.  But  I'll  lie  still  no  more. 

Lam,  That,  as  you  make  the  play.    'Twill  be 
rare  sport; 
And '  how  'twill  vex  my  gallants,  when  they 

hear  it ! 

Have  you  given  order  for  the  coach  i 

Char.  Yes,  madam. 

Champ.  My  easy  nag  and  pad  ? 

Serv.  'Tis  making  ready. 

Champ.  Where  are  your  horses  ? 

Beau.  Ready  at  an  hour,  sir : 
We'll  not  be  last. 

Champ,  Fie,'  what  a  night  shall  we  have  ! 
A  roaring  merry  night ! 

Lam,  We'll  fly  at  all,  sir. 

Champ.  I'll  fly  at  thee  too,  flnely,  and  so  ruffle 
thee! 
I'll  try  your  art  upon  a  country  pallet. 

Lam.  Brag  not  too  much,  for  I  fear  I  should 
expect  it ; 
Then,  if  you  fail 

Champ.  Thou  say'st  too  true ;  we  all  talk. 
But  let's  in,  and  prepare,  and  after  dinner 
Begin  our  mirthful  pilgrimage. 

Lam.  He  that's  sad, 
A  crab-fac'd  mistress  cleave  to  him  for  this 
year !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV.  —  A  Field  tnthout  the  CUy. 
Enter  Clbuehont  and  LA-Warr. 

La-Writ.  Since  it  cannot  be  the  judge 

Cler.  'Tis  a  great  deal  better. 

La-  Writ.  You  arc  sure  he  is  his  kinsman  ?  a 

gentleman } 
Cler.  As  arrant  a  gentleman,  and  a  brave  fel- 
low, 

And  so  near  to  his  blood 

La-  Writ.  It  shall  suffice : 
I'll  set  him  further  off,  I'll  give  a  remove 
Shall  quit  his  kindred ;  I'll  lop  him. 
Cler.  WiUyoukiUhim? 
Za-  Writ.  An  there  were  no  more  cousins  in 
the  world,  I  kill  him  : 
I  do  mean,  sir,  to  kill  all  my  lord's  kindred  ; 
For  every  cause  a  cousin. 

Cler.  ftow  if  he  have  no  more  cousins  ? 
La-  Writ,  The  next  a-kin,  then,  to  his  lord- 
ship's favour ; 
The  man  he  smiles  upon. 

Cler.  Why,  this  is  vengeance, 
Horrid  and  dire ! 

La-  Writ.  I  love  a  dire  revenge : 
**  Give  me  the  man  that  will  all  others  kiU, 
And  last  himself."^ 

CUnr    You  stole  that  resolution. 
La-  Writ.  I  had  it  in  a  play ;  but  that's  all  one ; 
I  would  see  it  done. 

1  ./turf]  Weber  printed  "  Any  " ! 

>  Fie]  Wm  altereil  by  Sew.ird  to  "  Hey."  He  ilao  con- 
Jerturou  in  i  n«>te  "  Fly  j  "  which  was  adopted  by  the  Edl- 
ture  of  1778  and  Weber.  The  last-mentioned  commentator, 
who  lived  no  hmg  in  the  north,  ought  to  have  reoollected 
the  celebrated  Sconiah  ballad,  •*  />,  let  us  all  to  the  bii- 
dal,"  &c. 

a  <•  Qiv*  MM  eft«  mmn  tMat  will  all  others  kUI, 

And  laH  kiwut^*^  ]  Prom  what  play  this  quotatka  is 
taken,  iiaa  not  tan  diacoverad. 


Cler.  Come,  you  must  be  more  merciful. 
La-  Writ.  To  no  lord's  cousins  in  the  world ; 
I  hate  'em : 
A  lord's  cousin  to  me  is  a  kind  of  cockatrice ; 
If  I  see  him  first,  he  dies. 

Cler.  A  strange  antipathy  ! 
What  think  you  of  their  nieces  ?  * 

La-WrU.  If  I  like 'em. 
They  may  live,  and  multiply.  —  'Tis  a  cold  morn- 
ing. 
Cler.  'Tis  sharp  indeed.    You  have  broke  your 

fast? 
La-  Writ.  No,  verily. 
Cler.  Your  valour  would  have  ask'd  a  good 

foundation. 
La-  WrU.  Hang  him,  I'll  kUl  him  fasting. 
Cler.  Here  they  come. 
Bear  yourself  in  your  language  smooth  and 
gently ; 

When  your  swords  argue 

La-  Writ.  Pray,  sir,  spare  your  precepts. 

Enter  Sampson  and  a  Qentleman. 

Gent.  I  have  brought  you,  sir 

La-  Writ.  Tis  very  well ;  no  words. 

You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Samp.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  few  words.  ^ 

La-  Writ.  I'U  kiU  you  for  your  uncle's  sake. 

Samp.  I  love  you  ; 
I'll  cut  your  throat  for  your  own  sake. 

La-  Writ.  I  esteem  of*  you. 

Cler.    Let's  render  'em  honest  and  fair  gen- 
tlemen : 
Search  my  friend,  I'U  search  yours. 

Gent,  liiat's  quickly  done. 

Cler.  You  come  with  no  spells  nor  witchcrafts  ? 

Samp.  I  come  fairly. 
To  kill  him  honestly. 

La-  Writ.  Hang  spells  and  witchcrafts  ! 
I  come  to  kill  my  lord's  nephew  like  a  gentle- 
man; 
And  so  I  kiss  his  hand. 

Gent.  This  doublet  is  too  stiff. 

La-  Writ.  Off  wi't ;  I  hate  it. 
And  all  such  fortifications  :  feel  my  skin ;  * 
If  that  be  stiff,  flay  that  off  too. 

Gent.  'Tis  no  soft  one. 

La-writ.  Off  wi't,  I  say ! 
I'll  fight  with  him  like  a  flay'd  cat. 

Gent.  You  are  well,  you  are  well. 

Cler.  You  must  uncase  too. 

Samp.  Yes,  sir. 

*  If  I  tee  kimfirHj  he  dies. 
Cler.  A  »trange  antipathi/ ! 
What  tkudt  you  qf  their  nieces]  Botb  the  foUoa  Iiave, 
**/fl  see  himJirHy  ke  dies. 
A  ftraHreatUipathf. 
Cler.  What  think  fomtf  their  neecesl" 
i  of]  Was  tlimwn  out  by  Seward . 

0  fed  mjf  skin]  "  The  practice  of  fighting  duels,  itripC  to 
the  shirt,  was  very  common,  and  is  not  entirely  obsmett 
opon  the  continent  at  this  dav,  beinir  still  practised  in  soaia 
of  the  univenities.  La-Writ,  directing  the  second  to  feel 
bis  skin,  rerc-rs  iHWNibly  to  some  ^ory,  like  one  related  by 
Brantome  of  the  celebrated  dueirut  Baron  de  Vitaiu,  who 
Ibucht  with  .Millaud  utript  to  the  "hirt  Tbe  latter  opraed 
his  breast,  and  ithowed  what  to  all  appearance  seemed  to  ta 
bis  bare  skin.  He,  however,  wore  a  thin  cuirass,  painted 
like  the  »kin,  which  prevented  tbe  sword  of  Vitaux  fhmi 
penetrating,  and  enabled  his  treachwous  advefsaiy  to  kill 
him.  —  (Kwres  de  BmUowu.  vHL  89."  WsBsn  (qy.  Bit 
W.Scott?) 
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But  tell  mc  this,  why  should  I  mix  mine  hon- 
our 
With  a  fellow  that  has  ne'er  a  lace  in's  shirt  ? 
Gent.  That's  a  main  point ;  my  friend  has  two. 
Cier,  That's  true,  sir. 

La- Writ,    Base  and  degenerate  cousin,  dost 
not  thou  know, 
An  old  and  tatter'd  colours  to  the  enemy 
Is  of  more  honour,  and  shews  more  ominous  ? 
This  shirt  five  times  victorious  I  have  fought 

under. 
And  cut  through  squadrons  of  your  curious  cut- 
works,  * 
As  I  will  do  through  thine.     Shake,  and  be 
satisfied  ! 
CUr.  This  is  unanswerable. 
Samp,  But  may  I  fight 
With  a  foul  shirt  ? 

Gent,  Most  certain,  so  it  be 
A  fighting  shirt,  let  it  be  ne'er  so  foul,  or  lousy  ; 
Ca?sar  wore  such  a  one. 

•Samp.  Saint  Denis,  then  ! 
I  accept  your  shirt. 

Cler.  Not  so  forward  ;  first,  you  must  talk 
rit  is  a  main  point  of  the  French  method), 
I'alk  civilly,  and  make  your  cause  authentic. 
GeiU,  No  weapon  must  be  near  you,  nor  no 

anger. 
Cier,  When  you  have  done,  then  stir  your 
resolutions ; 
Take  to  your  weapons  bravely. 

La- Writ,  'Tis  too  cold: 
This  for  a  summer  fight. 
Cler,  Not  for  a  world 
You  should  transgress  the  rules.' 

Samp.  'Tis  peevish  weather  ; 
I  had  rather  fight  without. 

Gent,  An  'twere  in  a  river 

Cler.  Where  both  stood  up  to  the  chins. 
La- Writ,  ITien  let's  talk  quickly  : 
Plague'  o'  this  circumstance ! 
Cler,  Are  the  horses  come  yet  ? 
Gent,  Yes,  certain.  —  Give  your  swords  to  us ; 

now  civilly. 
Cler.    We'll  stand  a  while  off.  — Take  the 
things,  and  leave  'em  — 

[Aside  to  the  Gentleman. 
You  know  when  —  and  let  the  children  play  : 
This  LB  a  dainty  time  of  year  *  for  puppies. 
Would  the  old  lord  were  here  ! 
Gent,  He  would  die  with  laughter. 
Cler,  1  am  sorry  I  have  no  time  to  see  this 
game  out ; 
Away,  away ! 

Gent,  Here's  like  to  bo  a  hot  fight  — 
Call  when  ye*  re  fit. 

[Exeunt  Clbrexont  and  Gentleman  with 
the  dretsea  and  stoords. 


1  curimu  cut-verk*\  We  have  already  had  mention  of 
*' xmm-lu  soam*d  thorough  Yf'x^hcut-vorkg^^  fee  The  Triumph 
^f  Time.  p.  41iL  and  note ;  and  here  La- Writ  allude*  to 
■hirtt  adomc4  in  the  same  manner:  vee  also  The  Cautom 
^f  the  Coumtry^  act  ii.  sg.  3,  where  an  "  historical  shirt »»  i« 
mentioned. 

s  the  ruUe]  <*  The  highest  authority  among  duellists,  were 
the  rules  of  the  celebrated  Caraiiza.  who  Is  so  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  tbe  old  plays.  ...  See  LoveU  Pilgrimagt  [act  v. 
M.  4]for  an  account  or  this  per-K>nape.»'    Wxbul 


.  J  per<4onace.' 

•  /Wm]  Both  the  fiillni  '*  PI .>* 

«  yMr]  Weber  printed  "  fear  *' 


La-  Writ,  Why,  look  you,  sir,  you  leem  to  be 
a  gentleman. 
And  you  come  in  honour  of  your  uncle  —  Boh, 

boh,  'tis  very  cold !  — 
Your  uncle  has  offer'd  me  some  few  affronts. 
Past  flesh  and  blood  to  bear.  —  Boh,  boh,  won- 
drous cold ! 
Samp.  My  lord,  mine  uncle,  is  an  honourable 
man, 
And  what  he  offers  —  Boh,  boh,  cold  indeed  !  — 
Having  made  choice  of  me,  an  unworthy  kini- 

man; 
Yet  take  me  with  you&  —  Boh,  boh,  pcftileneo 
cold !  — 

Not  altogether 

La-  Writ,  Boh,  boh,  — I  say  altogether. 
Samp.  You  say  you  know  not  what,  then  — 

Boh,  boh  —  sir. 
La-Writ,   Sir  me  vrith  your  sword  in  your 
hand.    You  have 
A  scurvy  uncle,  you  have  a  most  scurvy  cause, 
And  you  are  —  Boh,  boh  ! 
Samp,  Boh,  boh  —  What  ? 
La-  Writ.  A  shitten  scurvy  cousin ! 
Samp,  Our  swords,  our  swords !  — 
Thou  art  a  dog ;  and,  like  a  dog  —  our  swords  I 
La-  Writ,   Our  weapons,  gentlemen  !  —  Ha ! 

whore's  your  second  ? 
Samp,  Where's  yours  ? 
La-  Writ,  So  ho  !  our  weapons  ! 
Samp,  Wa,  ha,  ho  !  our  weapons  ! 
Our  doublets  and  our  weapons  !  — I  am  dead. 
La- Writ,  Firsts,  seconds,  thirds  !  '  a  plague' 

be  wi'  you,  gentlemen ! 
Samp,  Are  these  the  rules  of  honour  ?    I  am 

starv'd. 
La-Writ,  They  are  gone,  and  we  are  here. 

^Vhat  shall  we  do  ? 
Samp,  Oh,  for  a  couple  of iaggots ! 
La-  Writ,  Hang  a  couple  of  faggots  ! 
Dar'st  thou  take  a  killing  cold  with  me  ? 
Samp,  I  have  it  already. 
La- Writ.  Rogues,  thieves  —  Boh,  boh  —  Run 
away  with  our  doublets ! 
To  fight  at  buffets  now,  'twere  such  a  May-games ! 
Samp,  There  were  no  honour  in't ;  pox  "  ont, 

'tis  scurvy ! 
La-  Writ,  Or  to  revenge  my  wrongs  at  fisty- 

cuffs! 
Samp,  My  lord  mine  uncle's  cause  depend  on 

boxes  ! 
Im-  Writ,  Let's  go  in  quest.     If  ever  we  re- 
cover 'em  — 
Samp.  Ay,  come,  our  colds  together  and  our 

doublets. 
La-Writ.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  thou  art  a  val- 
iant gentleman : 
I  say,  if  ever  we  recover  'em  — 

Samp.  Let's  get  into  a  house,  and  warm  our 

hearts. 
La-  Writ.  There's  ne'er  a  house  within  this 
mile.     Beat  me. 


ft  take.me  with  yo«]  i.  e.  hear  roe  out,  understand  me  faiXkf 
Wrl)cr  erroneously  explains  tlie  words,  •'  you  mu«t  coa- 
sider.*' 

•  Firiti^  seam'tty  third*]  So  the  firet  folio.  —The  i 
folio  '*  FiKt,  second,  third  ;*'  and  so  the  modem  i 

T  pU/rue]  Both  the  folios  <*  pi .*' 

•  poz]  The  first  folio  «  p— j "  the  second  "  p) ^w 
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Kick  me  and  beat  me  as  I  go,  and  1*11  beat  thee 
too, 

To  keep  us  wann.    If  erer  we  recover  'em 

[  They  kick  one  another. 
Kick  hard ;  I  am  frozen.     So,  so  ;  now  I  feel  it. 
iSamp.  I  am  dull  yet. 

La-  Writ.  I'll  warm  thee,  Til  warm  thee.  — 
Ocntlemen ! 
Rogues,  thieves,  thieves  !  —  Run  now  ;  I'll  fol- 
low thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   Y.  —  A  Field  adjoining  to  a  Wood. 

Enter  Vebtaioxb,  Chasipbbnel,  Beaupbe,  Veb- 

DONE,   Lamika,   Annabell,   Chablotte,   and 

Nurse. 

Vert.  Use  legs,  and  have  legs. 

Champ.  You  that  have  legs  say  so  ; 
I  put  my  one  to  too  much  stress. 

Verdo'ne.  Your  horse,  sir, 
Will  meet  you  within  half  a  mile. 

Lam.  I  like 
The  walk  so  well,  I  should  not  miss  my  coach, 
Though  it  were  further.  — Annabell,  thou  art  sad : 
What  ails  my  niece  ? 

Beau.  She's  still  devising,^  sister. 
How  quietly  her  late  bedfellow  lay  by  her. 

Nurse.  Old  as  I  am,  he  would  have  startled  me ; 
Nor  can  you  blame  her. 

Char,  ilad  I  ta'eu  her  place, 
I  know  not,  but  I  fear  I  should  ha'  shriek'd, 
Though  he  had  never  offer'd 

Antxa.  Out  upon  thee  ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  taught  him. 

Char.  I  think,  with  your  pardon, 
That  you  wish  now  you  had. 

Anna.  I  am  glad  I  yield  you 
Such  ample  scope  of  mirth. 

Vert.  N'ay,  be  not  angry;  [Music  within.^ 

There's  no  ill  meant.  —  Ha !  music  !  and  choice 
music! 

Champ.  'Tis  near  us  in  the  grove :  what  cour- 
teous bounty 
Bestows  it  on  us  ?    My  dancing  days  are  done  ; 
Yet  I  would  thank  the  giver,  did  I  know  him. 

Verdone.  'Tis,  questionless,  some  one  of  your 
own  village. 
That,  hearing  of  your  purpos'd  journey  thither. 
Prepares  it  for  your  entertainment,  and 
The  honour  of  my  lady. 

Lam.  I  think  rather, 
Some  of  your  lordship's  clients. 

Beau.  What  say  you,  cousin, 
If  they  should  prove  your  suitors  r 

Verdone.  That's  most  likely. 

Nurse.  I  say,  if  you  are  noble,  be't  who  will. 
Go  presently,  and  thank  'em.  I  can  jump  yet. 
Or  tread  a  measure. 

Lam.  Like  a  miller's  mare. 

Nurse.  1  warrant  you,  well  enough  to  serve 
the  country. 
I'll  make  one,  and  lead  the  way.  [Exit. 

Char.  Do  you  note 
How  zealous  the  old  crone  is  ? 

1  deeisUg]  So  the  ftnt  folio.  — The  seoond  folio  "bbus- 
ing  i "  aiid^M  Seward  and  the  Editun  of  177& 
a  Music  wilkm]  Both  ihe  folioe, 
"  Cornet 


Lam.  And  you  titter 
As  eagerly  as  she.  —  Come,  sweet,  we'll  fol- 
low; 
No  ill  can  be  intended.  [Music  eeaeet. 

Champ.  I  ne'er  fear'd  yet.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VL  — ^  Wood. 

BONO  [within]. 

This  way.  t]ii.«  way  come,  and  hear, 
Y(Hi  that  hold  theste  pleasiirea  dear : 
Fill  vniir  fan  with  our  aweet  sound, 
VVIiiiMt  wo  uielt  the  frozen  ground. 

Thill  way  come ;  make  haate,  oh,  fair ! 
Let  your  clear  eye^  i^ild  the  air: 
Come,  and  bleas  ua  with  your  eight ; 
This  way,  this  way,  aeek  delight ! 

Enter  Gentlemen,  disguised  as  ruffians. 
First  Gent.  They  are  ours ;  but  draw  them  on 
a  little  further 
From  the  footpath  into  the  neighbouring  thicket, 
And  we  may  do't  as  safe  as  in  a  castle. 

Sec.  Gent.  They  follow  still ;   the  president 
Vcrtaigne 
Comes  on  apace,  and  Champemel  limps  after ; 
The  women,  as  if  they  had  wings,  and  walk'd 
Upon  the  air,  fly  to  us. 

First  Gent.  They  are  welcome  ; 
We'll  make  'em  sport.   Make  a  stand  here.   All 

know 
How  we  are  to  proceed  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  We  are  instructed. 
First  GetU.  One  strain  of  two  more. 

[Mtuie  within. 
Excellent ;  they  are  come.  [Thejf  r§tir9. 

Enter  Veutaigne,  Champbbnel,  Beaupbe,  Vm- 

DONE,   Lamiua,   Annaiibll,   Chabi/htb,   and 

Nurse. 

Nurse.  We  cannot  miss ;  in  such  a  businesB, 
yet 
Mine  ear  ne'er  fail'd  me. 

Char.  Would  we  were  at  it  once ! 
I  do  not  walk,  but  dance. 

First  Gent.  You  shall  have  dancing : 
Begin  !  —  and  when  I  give  the  word* 

Sec.  Gent.  No  more ; 
We  are  instructed. 

[Dance  ;  after  which,  the  disguised  Gentle- 
men rush  on  the  company,  and  seize  them. 

First  Gent.  Now  !  * 

Beau.  But  win  us  fairly ! 

First  Gent.  Oh,  sir,  we  do  not  come  to  try  your 
valour. 
But  to  possess  you  ;  yet  we  use  you  kindly, 
In  that,  like  English  thieves,  wo  kill  you  not. 
But  are  contented  with  the  spoil. 

Vert.  Oh,  Heaven  ! 
How  hath  mine  age  deserv'd  this  } 

Champ.  Hell  confound  it ! 
This  comes  of  walking !     Had  I  kept  my  legs 

>  Begin!  —  and  trikm  /  givs  the  weri\  "  In  the  fint  folio, 
thb  is  given  erroneouidy  fo  Lamira.*'    WBBxa. 

*  JVVv]  In  the  flr>t  folio  thia  wmd  ia  printed  in  lulka  op 
poaite  to  Heaupri'M  apeecli.  In  tlie  eeeond  folfo  it  ia  omilled : 
and  ao  Seward.  The  Editors  of  1778  made  it  a  portion  of 
the  Second  Gentleman's  epeecb.  Weber  gave  it,  and  right^, 
to  the  Fint  Geotiemaii. 
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On  my  good  horse,  my  armour  on,' 

My  Stan  in  my  rest,  and  this  good  sword  to 

friend, 
How  I  would  break  and  scatter  these ! 

All  the  Gent.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Champt  Do  you  scorn  me,  rogues  ? 

Nurse.  Nay,  gentlemen,  kind  gentlemen. 
Or  honest  keepers  of  these  woods,  but  hear  me } 
Be  not  so  rough  !     If  you  are  taken  A^-ith 
My  beauty,  as  it  hath  been  worth  the  seeking. 
Some  one  or  two  of  you  try  me  in  private ; 
You  shall  not  tind  me  squeamish. 

Char.  Do  not  kill  me  ! 
And  do  your  worst ;  I'll  suffer. 

Lam.  Peace,  vile  creatures  ! 

Vert.  Do  you  know  me  or  my  place,  that  you 
presume  not 
^o  touch  my  person  ? 

First  Gent.  If  you  are  well,  rest  so ; 
Provoke  not  angry  wasps. 

Vert.  You  arc  wasps  indeed. 
Never  created  to  yield  wax  or  honey. 
But  for  your  country's  torment.    Yet,  if  you  are 

men 
(As   you   seem    such  in  shape),   if  true-bom 

Frenchmen, 
However  want  compels  you  to  these  courses. 
Rest  satisfied  with  what  you  can  take  from  us ; 
These  ladies'  honours  and  our  liberties  safe. 
We  freely  give  it. 

First  Gent.  You  give  but  our  own. 

Vert.  Look  on  these  grey  hairs,  as  you  would 
be  old  ! 
Their  tears,  as  you'  would  have  yours  to  find 

mercy 
When  justice  shall  o'ertake  you  ! 

Champ.  Look  on  me, 
Look  on  me,  rascals,  and  learn  of  me  too. 
That  have  been  in  some  part  of  your  profession, 
Before  that  most  of  you  e'er  suck'd ;  I  know  it ; 
I  have  rode  hard,  and  lato  too. 

Vert.  Take  heed,  sir. 

Champ.  Then  use  me  like  a  brother  of  the  trade, 
For  I  have  been  at  sea,  as  you  on  land  are  : 
Restore  my  matrimony  -  undefil'd. 
Wrong  not  my  niece,  and,  for  our  gold  or  silver, 
If  I  pursue  you,  hang  me  ! 

Nurse.  'Tis  well  offer' d  ; 
And,  as  I  said,  sweet  gentlemen  with  sour  faces. 
If  you  are  high,  and  want  some  sport,  or  so, 
(As,  living  without  action  here,  you  may  do,) 
Forbear  their  tender  gristles ;  they  are  meat 
Will  wash  away,  there  is  no  substance  in  it ; 
We  that  are  expert  in  the  game,  and  tough  too. 
Will  hold  you  play. 

First  Gent.  This  hen  longs  to  be  trodden. 

Enter  Dinant  and  CLEasMONT. 
Din.  Lacquey,  my  horse  ! 

1  7**1*  comes  of  walking  !   Had  I  kept  tny  Ufs 
On  my  good  honey  my  armour  on]  The  lint  folio  has, 
**  This  comes  of  tcatking  ;  had  I  kept  my  Ugt^ 
My  legH  in  my  good  bouse,  my  armour  on.^* 
The  second  folio  reads, 

"  Tkia  comes  of  walking ;  had  I  kept  my  legs^ 
Or  my  good  karse,  my  armour  o*  ;  " 
and  w>  Seward  and  the  Editon  of  1778. 

s  matrimony}  i.  e.  wife  (aa  matrimomMm  ia  occasionally 
oaed  in  Latin  hi  uxor). 


Cler,  This  way,  I  heard  tho  cries 
Of  distress' d  women. 

Sec.  Gent,  Stand  upon  your  guard ! 

Din.  Who's  here  ?  my  witty,  scomfal  ladj- 
plot 
In  the  hands  of  ruffians  ! 

Cler.  And  my  fine  cold  virgin, 
That  was  insensible  of  man  and  woman ! 

Din.  Justice  too. 
Without  a  sword  to  guard  itself ! 

Cler.  And  valour 
With  its  hands  bound ! 

Din.  And  the  great  soldier  dull ! 
Why,  this  is  strange. 

Lam.  Dinant,  as  thou  art  noble 

Anna.  As  thou  art  valiant,  Cleremont  -^— 

Lam.  As  ever 
I  appear' d  lovely 

Anna.  As  you  ever  hope 
For  what  I  would  give  gladly 

Cler.  Pretty  conjurations  ! 

Lam.  All  injuries  a  littld  laid  behind  you 

Anna.  Shew  yourselves  men,  and  help  us ! 

Din.  Though  your  many 
And  gross  abuses  of  me  should  more  move  me 
To  triumph  in  your  miseries  than  relieve  you. 
Yet,  that  hereafter  you  may  know  that  I, 
The  scorn' d  and  despis'd  Dinant,  know  what  does 
Belong  to  honour,  thus [Draws  his  sword, 

Cler.  I  will  say  little  ; 
Speak  thou  for  me  ! 

[Draws  his  sword.  —  Dinant amf  Cle&bmoxt 
fght  xcith  the  disguised  Gentlemen. 

Champ.  'Tis  bravely  fought. 

Vert.  Brave  tempers. 
To  do  thus  for  their  enemies  ! 

Champ.  They  are  lost  yet. 

First  Gmt.   You,  that  would   rescue  others, 
shall  now  feel 
What  they  were  born  to. 

:>ec.  Gent.  Hurry  them  away  ! 

[Exeunt  all  except  Vertajonb  and  Chuc- 

PKRNEL. 

Champ.  That  I  could  follow  them ! 

J'ert.  1  only  can 
Lament  my  fortune,  and  desire  of  Heaven 
A  little  life  for  my  revenge. 

Champ.  The  provost 
Shall  fire  the  woods,  but  I  will  find  'em  out : 
No  cave,  no  rock,  nor  Iiell,  shall  keep  them  from 
My  searching  vengeance ! 

Enter  liA-WiuT  and  Sampson. 

La-  Writ.  Oh,  cold  !  oh,  fearful  cold  !  Plague 
of  all  seconds  I 

Samp.  Oh,  for  a  pint  of  burnt  wine,  or  a  sip 
Of  aquafortis  ! 

Chump.  The  rogues  have  met  with  these  two. 
Upon  my  life,  and  robb'd  'em. 

Im-  Writ.  As  you  are  honourable  gentlemen, 
Impart  unto  a  couple  of  cold  combatants  — 

Samp.  My  lord  mine  uncle,  as  I  live  ! 

Li'  Writ.  Pox  take  him ! 
IIow  that  word  has  wanu'd  my  mouth  ! 

Vert.  Why,  how  now,  cousin } 
Why,  wh}'"«—  and  where,  man,  have  you  been  i 
at  a  poulter's,^ 

s  pouiUr*s]  i.  e.  poulterer'a. 
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That  you  aro  caa'd  ^  thua  like  a  rabbit  ?  1  could 

lauffh  now. 
And  I  ahaU  laugh,  lor  aU  I  have  loat  my  children, 
Laugh  monstrously. 

Champ.  What  are  they  ? 

Vert.  Give  me  leave,  sir, 

Laugh  more  and  more,  never  leave  laughing. 
Champ.  Wliv,  sir  ? 

Vert,  Why,  tis  such  a  thing,  —  I  smeU  it,  sir, 
I  smell  it,  — 
Such  a  ridiculous  thing ! 

La-  Writ.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  my  lord  ? 
I  am  very  cold,  but  that  should  not  be  laugh'd  at. 
Champ,  What  art  thou  } 
La- Writ.  What  art  thou  ? 
i$amp.  If  he  had  his  doublet. 
And  hb  sword  by  his  side,  as  a  gentleman  ought 

to  have 

Vert.  Peace,  monsieur  Sampson  I 

Champ.  Come  hither,  little  gentleman. 

La-  Writ.  "  Base  is  the  slave  commanded :  '*  ' 

come  to  me. 
Vert.  This  is  the  little  advocate. 
Champ,  What  advocate  ? 
Vert,  The  little  advocate  that  sent  me  a  chal- 
lenge. 
I  told  you  that  my  nephew  imdcrtook  it, 
And  what  'twas  like*  to  prove  :  now  you  see  the 
issue. 
Champ.  Is  this  the  little  lawyer  ? 
La-  Writ.  You  have  a  sword,  sir. 
And  I  have  none ;  you  have  a  doublet  too. 
That  keeps  you  warm,  and  mokes  you  merry. 

iSamp.  If  your  lordship  knew 
The  nature  and  the  nobleness  of  the  gentleman. 
Though  he  shew  Blight  here,  and  at  what  gusts 

of  danger  * 
Hut  manhood  has  arriv'd,  but  that  men's  fates 
are  foolish, 

And  often  headlong  over-run  their  fortunes 

La-  Writ.   That  little  lawyer  would  so  prick 
his  ears  up, 

And  bite  your  honour  by  the  nose 

Champ,  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 

La- Writ,  So  niggle  about  your  grave  shins, 

lord  Vertaigne,  too 

Samp,  No  more,  sweet  gentleman ;   no  more 

of  that,  sir. 
La-  Writ,  I  will  have  more,  I  must  have  more. 
Vtrt,  Out  with  it. 

Samp.  Nay,  he  is  as  brave  a  fellow 

Champ,  Have  I  caught  you  r 

[Strikes  down  IjA-Wmt. 
Vert.  Do  not  kill  him,  do  not  kill  him. 


1  e£u*d]  i.  e.  •kinned,  flayed. 

9  "  Base  is  the  slabf  commanded  *']  A  parody  on  PtdtoPii 
exclaniNtion,  "  Bojie  is  the  stave  that  pays ! "  tihtkeapeare'ti 
JTrnry  F.  act  ii.  itc.  1. 

3  Though  he  shew  slight  here^  and  at  ichat  gusts  iff  danger  f 
Ac]  So  the  second  folio.  —  Tlie  firat  fulio  has ; 

'*  Tkongh  he  shew  sleiffht  here,  4*  a<  vAot  gusts  qf  danger 
His  manhood  has  arrioed. 
lii-wr.  Uee't  I  hen. 
Mens  fates  are/uoluh^ 

And  often  head  Umtf^  over  run  their  fortunes. 
i^am.  "not  little  Jjucper  vould  so  pricke  his  earts  «p, 
And  bits  four  honour  by  the  nose. 
Cham.  Suff  fou  so  Sir  1 " 

In  the  fintof  thaae  speeches  Seward  altered  **gusU**  to 
"Justs"! 


Champ,  No,  no,  no,  I  will  not.* 

Do  you  peep  again  ?  down,  down,  proud  heart  1 

Samp.  Oh,  valour ! 
Look  up,  brave  iricnd.    I  have  no  means  to  res- 
cue thee : 
•«  My  kingdom  for  a  sword  !  **  • 

Champ.  I'll  sword  you  presently  ; 
I'll  claw  your  skin-coat  too. 

Vert,  Away,  good  Sampson ; 
You  go  to  grass  else  instantly. 

Samp.  But  do  not  murder  my  brave  friend. 

Vert,  Not  one  word. 

Champ,  If  you  do,  sirrah 

Samp.  Must  *I  go  oif  dishonour'd  ? 
Adversity  tries  valour  ;  so  I  leave  thee.      [ExiL 

Champ.  Are  you  a  lawyer,  sir  ? 

La-  Writ,  I  was,  I  was,  air. 

•  Champ.  Nay,  never  look ;  your  lawyer's  pata 

is  broken. 
And  your  litigious  blood  about  your  eara,  sirrah. 
Why  do  you  tight  and  snarl  ? 

La-  Writ,  I  was  possess' d. 

Champ.  I'll  dispossess  you.    *         [B$aiM  km. 

Vert,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

La-  Writ.  Et  tu.  Brute  f 

Vert,  Beat  him  no  more. 

Champ,  Alas,  sir,  I  must  beat  him. 
Beat  him  into  his  business  again !   he  will  be 
lost  else. 

Vert,  Then  take  your  way. 

Champ.  Lie  still,  and  do  not  struggle. 

La-  Writ.  I  am  patient. 
I  never  saw  my  blood  before ;  it  jadea  me : 
I  have  no  more  heart  now  than  a  goose. 

Champ,  Why,  sirrah. 
Why  do  you  leave  your  trade,  your  trade  of  Ut* 

ing, 
And  scud  your  challenges,  like  thunderbolts, 
To  men  of  honour' d  place  ? 

La-  Writ,  I  understand,  sir  ; 
I  never  understood  before  your  beating. 

Champ,  Does  tliis  work  on  you  ? 

La- Writ.  Yes. 

Champ.  Do  you  thank  me  for*t  ? 

La-  Writ.  As  well  as  a  beaten  man  can. 

Champ.  And  do  you  promise  me 
To  fall  close  to  your  trade  again  ?  leave  brawling  ? 

La-  Writ.  If  you  will  give  me  leave  and  life. 

Champ.  And  ask 
This  nobleman  forgiveness  ? 

La- Writ.  Heartily. 

Champ.  Rise,  then,  and  get  you  gone ;   and 
let  me  hear  of  you 
As  of  an  advocate  new-vamp'd  :  no  more  words ; 
Get  you  off  quickly,  and  make  no  murmurs ; 
I  shall  pursue  you  else. 

La-  Writ.  I  have  done,  sweet  gentleman.*  [Exit, 

Vert.  But  we  forget  ourselves,  our  friends,  and 
children. 

Champ.   We'll  raise  the  country  first,  then 
take  our  fortunes.  [Exeunt, 

*  Champ.  A*ii,  no,  no,  /  mill  not'\  So  the  second  folia  — 
In  the  flfrit  folin  these  words  are  given  to  Vertaigne. 

i  Mf  kingdom  for  a  sword]  Another  parody  on  Bbak^. 
speare  j 

"  .Vy  kingdom  for  a  bone  ! " 

Riekerd  UI.  act  v.  ee.  4. 

«  gentleman]  Both  the  folioe  **  smtlemea ; "  aad  m  tbs 
modem  editors,  Weber  exctplsd. 
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SCEXE    Vn.  —  Another  Part  of  the  same,  with 
a  cave  in  the  background. 

Enter  First  disguised  Gentleman  and  Lamika. 

First  Gent.   Shall  I  entreat  for  what  I  may 
command  ? 

Lam,  Think  on  my  birth. 

First  Gent.  Here  I  am  only  noble, 
A  king ;  and  thou  in  my  dominions,  fool, 
A  subject  and  a  slave. 

Lam.  Be  not  a  tyrant, 
A  ravishcr  of  honour,  gentle  sir. 
And  I  will  think  you  such ;  and  on  my  knees, 

[Kj%eeUng. 
As  to  my  sovereign,  pay  a  subject's  duty, 
With  prayers  and  tears. 

Firtt  Gent.  I  like  this  humble  carriage  :    • 
I  will  walk  by ;  but  kneel  you  still,  and  weep  too, 
(It  shews  well,)  while  I  meditate  on  the  prey. 
Before  I  seize  it. 

Lam.  Is  there  no  mercy,  Heaven  ? 


Enter  Socond  disguised  Gentleman  and  Axxabell. 
Sec.  (}ent.  Not  kiss  you  ?    I  will  kiss,  and  kiss 

again. 
Anna.  Savage  villain ! 
My  innocence  be  my  strength !  I  do  defy  thee. 
Thus  scorn  and  spit  at  thee.    Will  you  come  on, 

sir? 
You  are  hot ;  there  is  a  cooler. 

[Draws  oiU  a  knife. 
Sec.  Gent.  A  virago  ! 

Anna.  No,  loathsome  goat,  more,  more  ;  I  am 
that  goddess 
That  hero  with  whips  of  steel,  in  hell  hereafter. 
Scourge  rape  and  theft. 

Sec.  GeiU.  I'll  try  your  deity. 
Anna.  My  chastity,  and  this  knife  held  by  a 
virgin. 
Against  thy  lust,  thy  sword,  and  thee  a  beast. 
Call  on  for  the  encounter. 

{He  throtos  her  down  and  takes  her  knife. 
Sec.  Gent.  Now  what  think  you  ? 
Are  you  a  goddess  ? 

Anna.  In  mc  their  power  suffers 
That  should  protect  the  innocent. 

First  Gent.  I  am  all  fire. 
And  thou  shalt  quencli  it,  and  serve  my  pleas- 
ures.   

Come,  partner  in  the  spoil  and  the  reward. 
Let  us  enjoy  our  purchase.* 

Lam.  C3h,  Dinant ! 
Oh,  Heaven !  oh,  husband ! 
AntM.  Oh,  my  Cleremont ! 
First  Gent.  Two  are  our  slaves  they  call  on ; 
bring  'em  forth. 
As  they  are,  chain' d  together  ;  let  them  see. 
And  suffer  in  the  object. 

Sec.  Gent.  While  we  sit. 
And  without  pity  hear  'em. 

Enter  other  disguised  Gentlemen  bringing  in  Di- 
nant and  Cleremont  bound. 
Cler.  By  my  life, 
I  suffer  more  for  thee  ^  than  for  myself. 

1  jwrcJUw*]  i.  e.  booty. 

•  tkst]  If  ibe  right  lending,  means,  of  coune,  Annabell : 
Imt  qy. "  Umm  "  ?  mm  ***eni  >'  in  the  next  line. 


Din.  Be  a  man,  Cleremont,  and  look  npon  'em 
As  such  that  not  alone  abus'd  our  service. 
Fed  us  with  hopes  most  bitter  in  digestioii. 
But,  when  love  fail'd,  to  draw  on  further  mischief^ 
The  baits  they  laid  for  us  were  our  own  honours, 
Which  thus  hath  made  us  slaves  to  wono  than 
slaves.' 
Sec.  Gent.  He  dies. 

First  Gent.  Pray,  hold ;  give  him  ahtUe  respite. 
Din.    I    see    you    now    beyond    expression 
wretched. 
The  wit  you  bragg'd  of  fool'd,  that  bo«stea 

honour 
(As  you  bcliev'd,  compass'd  with  walls  of  brsss, 
To  guard  it  sure)  subject  to  be  o'er-thrown 
With  the  least  blast  of  lust. 
Lam.  .A  most  sad  truth  ! 
Din.  That  confidence,  which  was  not  to  be 
shaken. 
In  a  perpetual  fever,  and  those  favours. 
Which  with  so  strong  and  ceremonious  duty 
Your  lover  and  a  gentleman  long  sought  for, 
Sought,  sued,  and  kneel'd  in  vain  for,  must  you 

yield  up 
To  a  licentious  villain,  that  will  hardly 
Allow  you  thanks  for't. 

Cler.  Something  I  must  jay  too. 
And  to  you,  pretty  one,  though  crying  one. 
To  be  hang'd  now,  when  these  worshipful  bench- 
ers please, 
(Though  I  know  not  their  faces  that  condemn 

me,) 
A  little  startles  me ;  but  a  man  is  nothmg, 
A  maidenhead  is  the  thing,  the  thing  all  aim  at. 
Do  not  you  wish  now,  and  wish  from  your  heart 

too, 
When,  scarce  sweet  with  my  fears,  I  long  lay  by 


you, 
(Those  fears  you  and  your  good  aunt  put  upon 

me, 
To  make  you  sport,)  you  had  given  a  little  hint, 
A  touch  or  so,  to  tell  me  I  was  mortal. 
And  by  a  mortal  woman  ? 
Anna.  Pray  you,  no  more  ! 
Cler.  If  I  had  loos'd  that  virgin  zone,  observe 
mc, 
I  would  have  hir*d  the  best  of  all  our  poets 
To  have   sung  so  much,  and  so  wcU,  in  the 

honour 
Of  that  night's  joy.  that  Ovid's  Afternoon, 
Nor  his  Corinna,  should  again  be  mention'd. 
Anna.  I  do  repent,  and  wish  I  had. 
Cler.  That's  comfort : 

But  now 

Sec.  Gent.  Another,  that  will  have  it  offer'd, 
Compel  it  to  be  offer' d.  shall  enjoy  it. 
Cler.  A  rogue,  a  ruffian  ! 

See.  Gent.  As  you  love  your  throat 

First  Gent.  Away  with  them. 
Anna.  Oh,  Cleremont ! 
Lam.  Oh,  Dinant ! 

Din.  I  can  but  add  your  sorrows  to  my  sorrows, 
Your  fears  to  my  fears. 

Cler.  To  your  ^^-ishes  mine. 


s  slacei  to  vor»e  tktm  tlavci]   The  correction  of  Heath 
JIfS.  J^oti.^.^  Both  llie  folios »» sUce4  loo,  wotm  t^f^^  ^ 
and  so  ihe  nnxlem  editort.  —  Compare  an  earlier 
this  play,  p.  503. 
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This  slave  may  prove  unable  to  perform, 
Till  I  perform  the  task  that  I  was  bom  for. 
Anna.  Amen,  amen. 
First  Gent.  Drag  the  slaves  hence. 

[Exeunt  the  other  disffuieed  Gentlemen  tri/A 
DiNANT  and  Clerekont. 

For  you, 
A  "Nvhile  I'll  lock  you  up  here :  study  all  ways 
You  can  to  please  mc,  or,  the  deed  being  done, 
You  are  but  dead. 

Sec,  Gent.  This  strong  vault  shall  contain  you : 
There  think  how  many  for  your  maidenhead 
Have  pin'd  away,  and  be  prepar'd  to  lose  it 
With  penitence. 

Fir$t  Gent.  No  human  help  can  save  you. 
Lam.  Anna.  Help,  help  ! 
Sec,  Gent,  You  cry  in  vain ;  rocks  cannot  hear 
you.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  —  Interimr  of  the  Cave. 

A  horrid  noise  of  music  within.     Enter  one^^  and 

opens  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  Lamira 

and  An  NAB  ELL  are  shut  up ;  then  exit.     Enter 

Lamiea  and  Annabell. 

Lam,  Oh,  cousin,  how  I  shake  !  all  this  long 
ni«ht, 
What  frights  and  noises  we  have  heard !  Still 

they  increase : 
The  villains  put  on  shapes  to  torture  us. 
And.  to  their  devil's  form,*  such  preparations 
Aft  if  they  were  a-hatching  new  dishonours 
And  fatal  ruin,  past  dull  man's  invention. 
Go  not  too  far,  and  pray,  good  cousin  Annabell ! 
[A  strange  music  within.* 
Hark,  a  new  noise ! 

Anna.  They  are  exquisite  in  mischief 
I  will  go  on  ;  this  room  gives  no  protection. 
More  than  the  next.  —  What's  that?  how  sad 

and  hollow, 
The  sound  comes  to  us  !      [Louder  music  within. 

Lam.  Groaning,  or  singing,  is  it  ? 

Anna,  llie  wind,  I  think,  murmuring  amongst 
old  rooms. 

Lam.  Now  it  grows  louder;   sure,  some  sad 
presage  [Disguised  Gentlemen  peep. 

Of  our  foul  loss.    liook,  now  they  peep ! 

A7ina.  Pox  peep  'em  ! 

Lam.  Oh,  give  them  gentle  language ! 

Anna,  Give  'em  rats-bane. 

[Disguised  Gentlemen  peep  above. 

Lam,  Now  they  are  above. 

Anna.  1  would  they  were  i'  the  centre ! 

Lam.  Thou  art  so  foolish  desperate. 

Anna,  Since  we  must  lose. 

JLam,  Call  'em  brave  fellows,  gentlemen. 

AnjM,  Call  'cm  rogues. 
Rogues  as  they  are ;  rude  rogues,  uncivil  villains. 

1  Entfr  one  J  &C.1  The  flret  folio  thus,  "  Enter  one  and 
opeH.1  the  Chamber  doore^  vi  vhich  Lamira  and  Am$uibeU  were 
>>hufy  tkey  in  all /rare;"  nnd  ho  the  second  fulio,  except  that 
it  ofiiit*  fhe  word  "  Chambrr." 

3  to  Iknr  denPa  form]  i.  c.  in  addition  to  their  devil'« 
form. 

3  Jl  Mtranfe  wutaic  vithin]  Both  the  fulioe  add  "  Satkbat 
and  TVoup  [««c  folio  •  TWop »]  miuick." 


Lam.  Look,  an  thou  woo't  beware ;  dost  thou 

feel  the  danger  ? 
Anna.  Till  the  danger  feel  me,  thus  will  I  talk 
still, 
And  worse  when  that  comes  too ;  they  cannot  * 

eat  me. 
This  is  a  punishment  upon  our  own  prides 
Most  justly  laid:  we  must  abuse  brave  gentle- 
men, 
Make  'em  tame  fools  and  hobby-horses ;  laugh 

and  jeer  at 
Such  men  too,  and  so  handsome  and  so  noble. 

That,  howsoc'er  we  seem'd  to  carry  it 

Would  'twere  to  do  again  ! 

Lam.  I  do  confess,  cousin, 
It  was  too  harsh,  too  foolish. 

Anna.  Do  you  feel  it  ? 
Do  you  find  it  now  ?  take  heed  o'  the  punish- 
ment. 
We  might  have  had  two  gallant  gentlemen, 
Proper  [and]  young ;  oh,  how  it  tortures  me  I 

Two  devils  now,  two  rascals,  two  and  twenty 

Lam.  Oh,  think  not  so  ! 

Anna.  Nay,  an  we  scape  so  modestly 

Lam.  May  we  be  worthy  any  eyes  or  knowl- 
edge, 
When  we  are  us'd  thus  ? 

Anna,  Why  not  ?  why  do  you  cry  ? 
Arc  we  not  women  still  ?  what  were  we  made  for  ? 

Lam.  But,  thus,  thus  basely 

Anna,  'Tis  against  our  wills  ; 
And  if  there  come  a  thotisand,  so. 
Lam,  Out  on  thee  ! 

Anna,  You  are  a  fool :  what  we  can  not  resist, 
Why  should  we  grieve  and  blush  for }    There 

be  women. 
And  thoy  that  bear  the  name  of  excellent  wo- 
men. 
Would  give  their  whole  estates  to  meet  this  for- 
tune. 
Lam.  Ilark,  a  new  noLse  !    [New  sound  within, 
Anna,  JjCt  'era  go  on  ;  I  fear  not. 
If  wrangling,  fighting,  and  scratching,  cannot 

preserve  me. 
Why,  so  be  it,  cousin  :  if  I  be  ordained 

To  breed  a  race  of  rogues 

Lam,  They  come. 
Anna,  Be  firm ; 
They  are  welcome. 

Enter  four  disguised  Gentlemen,  with  BbatJ2*RB 

and  Verdone   boimd  and  halters  about  their 

necks. 

Lam.    What  masque  of  death  is  this  ?      Oh, 
my  dear  brother ! 

Anna.  My  coz  too  !  —  Why,  now  ye  are  glo- 
rious villains ! 

Lam,  Oh,  shall  we  lose  our  honours  ? 

Anna,  Let  'cm  go  ; 
When  death  prepares  the  way,  they  are  but 

pai^eanta. 
Why  must  these  die  r 

Beau.  Lament  your  otiii  misfortunes ; 
We  perish  happily  before  your  ruins. 

Anna.  Has  mischief  ne'er  a  tongue  r 

First  Gent.  Yes,  foolish  woman, 
Our  captain's  will  is  death. 

Anna.  You  dare  not  do  it. 
Tell  thy  base  boisterous  captain  what  I  njr 
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Thy  lawless  captain,  that  he  dares  not !  * 
Do*  you   laugh,    you    rogue  ?    you  pamper' d 
rogue  ? 

Lam,  Good  sir, 

Oood  cousin,  gently !  —  as  you're  a  gentleman  — 

Anna.  A  gentleman  ?  a  slave,  a  dog,  the  dev- 
il's harbinger  ! 

Ijam,  Sir,  as  you  had  a  mother 

Anna.  He  a  mother  ? 
Shame  not  the  name  of  mother  :  a  she-bear, 
A  bloody  old  wolf-bitch  !  a  woman-mother  ? 
Looks  that  rude  lump  as  if  he  had  a  mother  r 
Intreat  him  r  hang  him  !  —  Do  thy  worst ;  thou 

dar'st  not, 
Thou  dar'st  not  wrong  their  lives ;  thy  captain 

dares  not ; 
They  are  perrions  of  more  price. 

Verdone.  Whate'er  we  suffer, 
Let  not  your  angers  wrong  you. 

Anna.  You  cannot  suifcr  ; 
The  men  that  do  this  deed  must  live  i*  the  moon. 
Free  from  the  gripe  of  justice. 

Lam.  Is  it  not  better 

Anna.  Is  it  not  better  ?    Let  'em  go  on  like 
rascals. 
And  put  false  faces  on  !  they  dare  not  do  it : 
Flatter  such  scabs  of  nature  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  Woman,  woman. 
The  next  work  is  with  you. 

Anna.  Unbind  those  gentlemen, 
And  put  their  fatal  fortunes  on  our  necks. 

Lam.  As  you  have  mercy,  do  ! 

Anna.  As  you  are  monsters  ! 

Lam.  Fright  us  no  more  with  shipwreck  of 
our  honours  ; 
Nor,  if  there  be  a  guilt  by  us  committed, 
Let  it  endanger  those. 

Anna.  I  say,  they  dare  not. 

There  be  a  thousand  gallowses,  ye  rogues  ! 
Tortures,  ye  bloody  rogues  !  wheels  ! 

Sec.  Gent.  Away! 

Lam.  Stay. 

Anna.  Stay; 
Stay,  and  1*11  flatter  too.    Good  swcet-fac'd  gen- 
tlemen, 
You  excellent  in  honesty  !  —  Oh,  kinsmen  ! 
Oh,  noble  kinsmen  I 

Firat  Gent.  Away  with  'cm  ! 

Anna.  Stay  yet. 

[Exeunt  ali  the  disguised  Gentlemen  icilh 
Beaui'Iik  and  Verdoxe. 
The  devil  and  his  lovely  dam  walk  with  you  !  — 
Come,  fortify  yourself ;  if  they  do  die, 
(Which  all  their*  ruggedness  cannot  rack  into 

me,) 
They  cannot  find  an  hour  more  innocent, 
Nor  more  friends  to  revenge  *cm. 

Enter  Cleremoxt  disguised. 
Lam.  Now  stand  constant ; 
Per  now  our  trial's  come. 
Cler.  This  beauty's  mine  :  — 

[Seizes  Anxabell,  who  falls. 
Your  minute  moves  not  yet. 
Lam,  She  sinks  1 


1  d»re$not\  Heward  printed  ** dares  not  do  it:' 
IM  Editon  ot  1778. 
•  tksir]  Altered  by  Weber  to  •«  that" 
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Anna.  If  Christian, 
If  any  spark  of  noble  heat  ^ 

Cler.  [raising  her]  Rise,  lady, 
And  fearless  rise ;  there's  no  dishonour  meuit 

you : 
Do  you  know  my  tongue  ? 

Anna.  I  have  heard  it. 

Cler.  Mark  it  better  : 
I  am  one  that  loves  you  ;  fairly,  nobly  lores  yon. 
Look  on  my  face. 

Anna,  Oh,  sir  ! 

Cler,  No  more  words,  softly ; 
Hark,  but  hark  wisely  now,*  understand  well. 
Suspect  not,  fear  not. 

Antia,  You  have  brought  me  comfort. 

Cler.  If  you  think  me  *  worthy  of  your  hns- 
band, 
I  am  no  rogue  nor  beggar ;  if  you  dare  do  thns— 

Anna.  You  are  monsieur  Cleremont  ? 

Cler.  1  am  the  same. 
If  you  dare  venture,  speak  ;  if  not,  I  leave  you, 
And  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  these  villainB, 
That  will  not  woo  you  much. 

Anna.  Save  my  reputation. 
And  free  me  from  these  slaves  ! 

Cler.  By  this  kiss,  I'll  do  it, 
And  from  the  least  dishonour  they  dare  aim  at 

you. 
I  have  a  priest  too  shall  be  ready. 

Anna.  You  are  forward. 

Lam.   Is  this  my  constant  cousin  ?  how  she 
whispers. 
Kisses,  and  hugs  the  thief  ! 

AnfM.  You'll  ofler  nothing  ? 

Cler.  Till  all  be  tied,  not,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

An7M.  Can  you  relieve  my  aunt  too  ? 

Cl(r-  Not  yet,  mistress  : 
But  fear  nothing  ;    all  shall  be  well.      Away 

quickly  ; 
It  must  be  done  i'  the  moment,  or 

Anna.  I  am  with  you. 

Cler.  I'll  know  now  who  sleeps  by  me.  —  Keep 
your  standing. 

[Exeunt  Cleremont  and  Ankabkll. 

Lam.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  and  thine  own  ahame 
dwell  with  thee  ! 
Is  this  the  constancy  she  shew'd,  the  bravery  ? 
The  dear  love  and  the  life  she  ow'd  her  kinsmen  ? 
Oh,  brave  tongue-valiant,  glorious  woman  I  • 
Is  this  the  noble  anger  you  arriv'd  at  r 
Are  these  the  thieves  you  scorn'd,  the  rogoei 

you  rail'd  at } 
The  scabs  and  scums  of  nature  ?    Oh,  fair  mod- 
esty, 

3  If  Christian, 
If  any  spark  ofnobU  kcal —]  Thewo  words  are  given  to 
I^iniira  in  boili  the  fniiosi ;  and  wi  the  modern  cditora.  *'  IC 
IM  evi(l«'nt  frvmi  the  reply  of  ricreuinnt  that  they  belongs  to 
Aiinaboil,  whu  is  kneeling  and  supplicating."  Uxatm 
{MS.  ,\'utcn). 

*  now}  Ih'vuh^ii  corrcclUnXt  MS.  ^'otes. —  Both  the  folios 
"  Imw  ; "  and  so  the  nutdcm  editum. 

^  Jj'ijou  think  inr,  &rj  Seward  printed  "  If  you  dare  CAuii 
?!»<•,"  &.!••  ;  and  ho  the  Ediu.ni  of  1778. 

<i  Oh,  brtirc  ton/ue-valiant,  gloriou.i  iromnii]  stands  in  botJl 
the  tolios  thiiii : 

"  O  brace  totiffue,  vtUiant  ffUmous  woman." 
Seward  printed, 

"  O  brave  toHf^ue-valiant,  and  vatn-^ I«Hmu  im»«m»  ; " 
and  m  the  Editors  of  1778 :  they  forgor  that  "  gl»rious  **  WM 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  vain-glorioue. 


Excellent  Tiitue,  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 

What  hand  of  Hearen  ^  is  orer  us,  when  strong 
virgins 

Yield  to  their  fears,  and  to  their  fears  their  for- 
tunes? 

Never  belief  come  near  me  more  I  Farewell, 
wench, 

A  long  farewell  from  all  that  ever  knew  thee  ! 

My  turn  ia  next ;  I  am  reaolv'd.    It  comes  ; 

But  in  a  nobler  shape  :  ha  ! 

Enter  Dinant. 
Din,  Bless  you,  lady  ! 

Lam.  Indeed,  sir,  I  had  need  of  many  blessings ; 
For  all  the  hours  I  have  had  since  I  came  here 
Have  been  so  many  curses.     How  got  you  lib- 
erty? 
For  I  presume  you  come  to  comfort  me. 
Din,  To  comfort  you,  and  love  you,  'tis  most 
true ; 
My  bondage  was  as  yours,  as  full  of  bitterness, 
And  every  hour  my  death. 

Lam.  Heaven  was  your  comfort. 
Din.  Till  the  last  evening,  sitting  full  of  sad- 
ness. 
Wailing,  sweet  mistress,  your  unhappy  fortunes 
(Mine  own  I  had  the  least  care  of),  round  about 

me 
The  captain  and  the  company  stood  gaping. 
When  I  began  the  story  of  my  love 
To  you,  fair  saint,  and  with  so  full  a  sorrow 
Follow' d  each  point,  that  even  firom  those  rude 

eyes, 
That  never  knew  what  pity  meant  or  mercy. 
There  stole  down  soft  relentings:  (take  heed, 

mistress, 
And  let  not  such  unholy  hearts  out-do  you  I 
The  soft-plum'd  god  will  see  again.)  Thus  taken. 
As  men  transform' d  with  the  strange  tale  I  told, 
They  stood  amaz'd ;  then  bid  mo  rise  and  live, 
Take  liberty  and  means  to  see  your  person. 
And  wish'd  me  prosperous  in  your  love  :  wish 

you  so ; 
Be  wise  and  loving,  lady ;  shew  but  you  so  ! 
Lam.  Oh,  sir,  are  these  fit  hours  to  talk  of  love 
in? 
Shall  we  make  fools  of  our  afflictions  ? 
Can  any  thing  sound  sweetly  in  mine  cars. 
Where  aU,  the  noise  of  bloody  horror  is  ?  • 
My  brother  and  my  cousin,  they  are  dead,  sir. 
Dead,  basely  dead ;  —  is  this  an  age  to  fool  in  ?  — 
And  I  myseU^  I  know  not  what  I  shall  be : 
Yet  I  must  thank  you  ;  and  if  happily 
You  had  ask'd  me  yesterday,  when  these  were 

living. 
And  my  fears  less,  I  might  have  hearkon'd  to  you. 
Din,  Peace  to  your  grief !    I  bind  you  to  your 
word. 

Enter  Cleremont,  Annabell,   Beaxtpbe,  Yeb- 
DOXB,  Charlotte,  Nurse,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lam,  How  1  do  you  conjure  ? 

1  of  Henatl  So  the  flwt  folio.  — The  wcond  folio  "O 
keaveuy"  (the/  In  the  flret  folio  beins  printed  with  a  letter 
aliiio«t  worn  out,  and  scarcely  viHible) ;  and  to  Seward. 
That  Maituii  ahould  have  tliouglit  the  reading  of  the  second 
folio  "clearly  Uw  better ''  is  not  a  little  strauge. 

s  u]  '*Tbi«  mofMMiyliable  was  properly  added  in  [the 
folio  of  J  ia7».»»    Wnasa. 


Din,  Not  to  raise  dreadftil  apparitions,  madam, 
But  such  as  you  would  gladly  see. 

Lam.  My  brother 
And  nephew  living  1 

Beau,  And  both  owe  their  lives 
To  the  favour  of  these  gentlemen. 

Verdone.  Who  deserve 
Our  service,  and,  for  us,  your  gracious  thanks. 

Lam.  Which  I  give  freely,  and  become  a  suitor, 
To  be  hereafter  more  familiar 
With  such  great  worth  and  virtue. 

[The  two  Gentlemen  kia$  Laicdl^. 

Firet  Gent,  Ever  think  us  • 

Your  servants,  madam. 

Cler.  Why,  if  thou  wilt  needs  know 
How  wo  are  freed,  I  will  discover  it. 
And  with  laconic  brevity.    These  gentlemen. 
This  night  encountering  with  those  outlaws  that 
Yesterday  made  us  prisoners,  and,  as  we  were. 
Attempted  by  'em,  they  with  greater  courage, 
{\  am  sure  with  better  fortune,)  not  alone 
Guarded    themselves,  but  forc'd    the    bloody 

thieves. 
Being  got  between  them  and  this  hellish  cave^ 
For  safety  of  their  lives  to  fly  up  higher 
Into  the  woods,  all  left  to  their  possession : 
This  sav'd  your  brother  and  your  nephew  from 
The  gibbet ;  this  rcdeem'd  me  from  my  chains, 
And  gave  my  friend  his  liberty  \  this  preserv'd 
Your  honour,  ready  to  be  lost. 

Din,  But  that 
I  know  this  for  a  lie,  and  that  the  thieves 
And  gentlemen  are  the  same  men,  by  my  prac- 
tice' 
Subom'd  to  this,  he  does  deliver  it 
With  such  a  constant  brow,  that  I  am  doubtful 
I  should  believe  him  too.  [Aeide* 

First  Gent.  If  we  did  well. 
We  arc  rewarded. 

Sec.  Gent.  Thanks  but  takes  ^  away 
From  what  was  freely  purposed. 

Cler,  Now,  by  this  hand, 

[Aside  to  the  (Gentlemen. 
You  have  so  cunningly  discharg'd  your  parts, 
That,  while  we  live,  rest  confident  you  shaU 
Command  Dinant  and  Cleremont.   Nor  Beaupri 
Nor  Verdone  scents  it ;  for  the  ladies,  they 
Were  easy  to  be  guU'd. 

First  Gent.  'Twas  but  a  jest : 
And  yet  the  jest  may  chance  to  break  our  neck% 
Should  it  be  known. 

Cler,  Fear  nothing. 

Din.  Cleremont, 
Say  what  success  ? 

Cler.  As  thou  wouldst  wish  ;  *tis  done,  lad : 
The  g^ovo  will  witness  with  me  that  this  night 
I  lay  not  like  a  block.    But  how  speed  you  ? 

Din,  I  yet  am  in  suspense ;  devise  some  means 
To  get  these  off,  and  speedily. 

Cler.  I  have  it.  — 
Come,  we  are  dull ;  I  think  that  the  good  fal- 
lows, 
Our  predecessors  in  this  place,  were  not 
So  foolish  and  improvident  husbands,  but 
'Twill  yield  us  meat  and  wine. 


3  praetiee]  i.  e.  artful  contrivance,  rtrataffem. 

4  taJuj]  Altered  to  "  take  '*  by  the  Editon  of  1778  and 
Weber. 
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First  Gent,  Let's  ransack  it ; 
Tis  ours  now  by  the  law. 

Chr.  How  say  you,  sweet  one, 
Have  you  an  appetite  ? 

Anna.  *To  walk  again 
r  the  woods,  if  you  think  fit,  rather  than  eat. 

Cler.  A  little  respite,  prithee :  nay,  blush  not ; 
You  ask  but  what's  your  own,  and  warrant- 
able. — 
Monsieur  Beaupr^-,  Verdone, 
What  think  you  of  the  motion  ? 
Verdone.  Lead  the  way. 

Beau.  We  fftUow  willingly. 

Chr.  When  you  shall  think  fit. 
We  will  expect  you. 

[Kxeunt  ail  except  DiXANT  and  Lamika. 

Din.  Now  be  mistress  of 
Your  promise,  lady. 

/rfzm.  *Twas  to  give  you  hetirinp. 

Din.  But  that   word   hearing  did   include   a 
grant. 
And  you  must  make  it  good. 

Lam,  Must ! 

Din.  Must  and  shall ; 
1  will  be  fool'd  no  more  :  you  had  your  tricks, 
Made  properties  of  me  and  of  my  friend, 
Presum'd  upon  your  power,  and  whipped  me  with 
The  rod  of  mine  own  dotage  :  do  not  fiattcr 
Yourself  with  hope  that  any  human  help 
Can  free  you  ;  and,  for  aid  by  miracle, 
A  base  unthankful  woman  is  unworthy. 

Lam.  You  will  not  force  me  r 

Din.  Rather  than  enjoy  you 
With  your  consent :  because  I  will  torment  you, 
I'll  make  you  feel  th'  effects  of  abus'd  love. 
And  glory  in  your  torture. 

Lam.  Brother  !  nephew  ! 
Help,  help,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 

Din.  Tear  your  throat,  cry  louder  ; 
Though  every  leaf  these  trees  bear  were  an  echo. 
And  summon'd  in  your  best  friends  to  redeem 

you, 
It  should  be  fruitless.    'Tis  not  that  I  love  you, 
Or  value  those  delights  you  j)rize  so  high. 
That  I'll  enjoy  you ;  a  French  crown  will  buy 
More  sport,  and  a  companion  to  whom 
You  in  your  best  trim  are  an  Ethiop. 

Lam.  Forbear  me,  then. 

Din.  Not  so  ;  I'll  do't  in  spite. 
And  break  that  stubborn  disobedient  x^ill. 
That  hath  so  long  held  out ;  that  boasted  honour 
I  will  make  etjual  \\'ith  a  common  whore's ; 
The  spring  of  chastity,  that  fed  your  pride. 
And  grew  into  a  river  of  vain-glory, 
I  will  defile  with  mud,  the  mud  of  lust, 
And  make  it  loathsome  even  to  goats. 

Lam.  Oh,  Heaven ! 
No  pity,  sir  r 

Din.  You  taught  me  to  be  cruel. 
And  dare  you  think  of  mercv  r    I'll  tell  thee, 

fool; 
Those  that  surprised  thee  were  my  instruments  : 
I  can  plot  too,  good  madam,  —  you  shall  find 

it;  — 
And  in  the  stead  of  licking  of  my  fingers, 
Kneeling,  and  whining  like  a  boy  new-breech'd,^ 
To  get  a  toy,  for-^ooth,  not  worth  an  apple, 

1  nae-breech'd]  i.  e.  newly  wlilpjwd. 


Thus  make  my  way,  and  \Wth  nathoritT 
Command  what  I  would  have. 

Lam.  I  am  lost  for  ever  !  —  [IGueU, 

Good  sir,  I  do  confess  my  fault,  my  gross  fimlt^ 
And  yield  myself  up  miserable  guilty  ! 
Thus  kneeling,  I  confess,  you  cannot  study 
Sufficient  punishments  to  load  me  -with  ; 
I  am  in  your  power,  and  I  confess  again* 
You  cannot  be  too  cruel :  if  there  be. 
Besides  the  loss  of  my  long-guarded  honour. 
Any  thing  else  to  make  thie  balance  even. 
Pray,  put  it  in  ;  all  hopes,  all  helps  have  left  ma; 
I  am  girtroimd  with  sorrow,  hell's  about  me, 
And  ravishment  the  least  that  I  can  look  for : 
Do  what  you  please. 

Din.  [raisinfj  her]  Indeed  I  ¥rill  do  nothing 
Nor  touch,  nor  hurt  you,  lady,  nor  had  never 
Such  a  lewd  purpose. 

Lam.  Can  there  be  such  goodness. 
And  in  a  man  so  injur' d  ? 

Din.  Be  confirm'd  in't ;  [KiMetAdr. 

I  seal  it  thus.     I  must  confess,  you  vcx*d  me 
In  fooling  me  so  often,  and  those  fears 
You  threw  upon  me  call  for  a  requital. 
Which  now  I  have  return'd.     All  unchaste  lore 
Dinant  thus  throws  away  !     Live  to  mankind. 
As  you  have  done  to  me,  and  I  will  honour 
Y'our  virtue,  and  no  more  think  of  your  beauty. 

Lam.  All  I  possess  comes  short  of  satisfaction. 

Din.    No  compliments.     The  terrors  of  this 
night 
Imagine  but  a  fearful  dream,  and  so 
With  ease  forget  it ;  for  Dinant,  that  laboured     , 
To  blast  your  honour,  is  a  champion  for  it. 
And  will  protect  and  guard  it. 

Lam.  'Tis  as  sale,  then. 
As  if  a  complete  army  undertook  it.        {Exewtt- 

SCENE   II.  —  Paris.     A  Street. 
Enter  La- Writ,  Sampson,  and  Clients. 

La- Writ.  Do  not  persuade  me,  gentle  mon- 
sieur Sampson  ; 
I  am  a  mortal  man  again,  a  lawyer  ; 
My  martial  *  partJL  have  put  off.  V. 

Samp.  Sweet  monsieur. 
Let  but  our  honours  teach  us. 

La-  Writ.  Monsieur  Sampson, 
My  honourable  friend,  my  valiant  fricnd« 
Be  but  so  beaten  —  Forward,  my  brave  clients ; 
I  am  yours,  and  you  are  mine  again  —  Be  but  so 

thresh' d. 
Receive  that  castigation  with  a  cudgel 

Samp.  Which  calls  upon  us  for  a  reparation. 

La-  Writ.  I  have  ;  it  cost  me '  half-a-crovi-n, 
I  bear  it. 
All  over  me  I  bear  it,  monsieur  Sampson ; 
The  oils,  and  the  old  woman  that  repairs  to  me, 
To  'noint  my  beaten  body. 

Samp.  It  concerns  you. 
You  have  been  swinge' d. 

Ln-  Writ.    Let  it  concern  thee  too  ; 
Go,  and  be  beaten,  speak  scurvy  words,  as  I  did; 
Speak  to  that  I  on- lord,  w;ik»Mi  his  an^er, 
And  have  a  hundred  bastinadoes,  do  ; 

-  mari-al]  So  the  jicond  folio.  —  The  first  folio  **iaor- 
tall." 
■■»  /  hare :  it  c»st  mr,  acc]  Weber  clioso  to  print,  "  /  Asm 
I  it,  i<  coil  me"  te.c. 
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Three  broken  pates,  thy  teeth  knock'd  out,  do, 

Sampson, 
Thy'vniiant  arms  and  legs  beaten  to  poultices, 
Do,  silly  Sampson,  do. 

First  Client,  You  -wrong  the  gentleman. 
To  put  liim  ^  out  of  his  right  mind  thus ;  you 

wrong 
Us  and  our  causes. 

La-  Writ.  Down  with  him,  gentlemen. 
Turn  him,  and  beat  liim,  if  he  break  our  peace. — 
Then  when  thou  hast  been  lam'd,'  thy  small 

guts  perish' d, 
Tlicn  talk  to  me ;  before,  I  scorn  thy  counsel : 
Feci  what  I  feel,  and  let  my  lord  repair  thee. 

Samp,  And  can  the  brave  La- Writ 

Sec,  Cficnt.  Tempt  him  no  further ; 
Be  warn'd,  and  siiy  no  more. 

La-  Writ.  If  thou  dost,  Sampson, 
Thou  secst  my  myrmidons  (1*11  let  'em  loose), 

That  in  a  moment 

S(tmp,  I  SUV  nothing,  sir  ; 

But  I  could  wish 

La-  W'rif,  They  shall  destroy  thee  wishing ; 
llicrc's  ne'er  a  man  of  these  but  have  lost  ten 

causes, 
Dearer  than  ten  men's  lives ;  tempt,  and  thou 

diest. 
Go  home,  and  smile  upon  my  lord,  thine  uncle. 
Take  money  of  the  men  thou  mean'st  to  cozen. 
Drink  wine,  and  eat  good  meat,  and  live  dis- 
creetly ; 
Talk  little,  'tis  an  antidote  against  a  beating ; 
^cep  thy  hand  from  thy  sword  and  from  thy 

laundress'  placket, 
And  thou  wilt  live  long. 

Firdt  Client.  Give  ear,  and  be  instructed. 
La-  Writ,  I  find  I  am  wiser  than  a  justice  of 
peace  now : 
Give  me  the  wisdom  that's  beaten  into  a  man  ! 
That  sticks  still  by  him.  —  Art  thou  a  new  man  ? 

Samp.  Yes,  yes, 
Thy  loarnrd  precepts  have  enchanted  me. 
La-  Wril,  Go,  my  son  Sampson,  I  have  now 
begot  thee ; 
I'll  send  thee  causes ;  speak  to  thv  lord,  and  live. 
And  lay  my  share  by ;  go,  and  nve  in  peace. 
Put  on  new  suits,  and  shew  ftt  for  thy  place : 
That  man  neglects  his  living  is  an  ass. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Sampson. 

Come,  cheerly,  boys,  about  our  business  ! 
Now,  welcome  tongue  again ;  hang  swords  ! 
First  Client.  Sweet  advocate !  [ExetiJit. 

SCEXE  III.  —  A  Room  in  the  Country-house  of 

ClIAMPEllNIiL. 

Enter  Nurse  and  Cuarlotte. 
Nurse.  I  know  not,  wench ;  they  may  call  *em 
what  they  will, 
Outlaws  or  thieves,  hut,  I  am  sure,  to  me 
One  was  an  honest  man  ;  he  us'd  me  well : 
What  I  did,  'tis  no  matter  :  he  complain'd  not. 
Char,  1  must  confess,  there  was  one  bold  with 
me  too. 


1  T.^  put  kim]  Seward  primed  "  To  try  to  pnl  kim ; "  and 
»(i  hi-  ^•ii-remoifl,  — without  xnentioning  the  deviation  fiom 
iJir  folii.H ! 

s  lam' J]  a7.  "lamm'd » (i.  e.  beaten)? 


Some  coy  thing  would  say  rude,  but  'tis  no 

matter; 
I  was  to  pay  a  waiting-woman's  ransom, 
And  I  have  done't ;  and  I  would  pay't  again* 
Were  I  ta'en  to-morrow. 

Nurse.  Alas,  there  was  no  hurt ! 
If 't  be  a  sin  for  such  as  live  at  hard  meat, 
And  keep  a  long  Lent  in  the  woods,  as  t^ey  dOy 
To  taste  a  little  flesh 

Char.  God  help  the  courtiers, 
That  lie  at  rack  and  manger  ! 

Nurse.  I  shall  love 
A  thief  the  better  for  this  while  I  live ; 
They  are  men  of  a  charitable  vocation, 
And  give  where  there  is  need,  and  vrith  discretion, 
And  put  a  good  speed -penny  in  my  purse, 
That  has  been  empty  twenty  years. 

Char,  Peace,  nurse ; 
Fare  well,  and  cry  not  roast  meat.     Mothinks 

Cleremont 
And  my  lady  Annabell  are  in  one  night 
Familiarly  acquainted. 

Nurse.  I  observe  it : 
K  she  have  got  a  pemiy  too ! 

Char.  No  more : 
My  lord,  monsieur  Vertaigne,  the  provost  too. 
Haste,  and  acquaint  my  lady. 

[Exeunt  Nurse  and  Chablottb. 

Enter  Cuampeiinel,  Yebtaione,  and  ProYOSt. 

Pro.  Wondrous  strange  ! 

Vert,  'Tis  true,  sir,  on  my  credit. 

Champ.  On  mine  honour. 

Pro.  I  have  been  provost-marshal  twenty  yean, 
And  have  truss'd  up  a  thousand  of  these  roiscala; 
But  so  near  Paris  yet  I  never  met  with 
One  of  that  brotherhood. 

Champ,  We  to  our  cost  have. 
But  will  you  search  the  wood  ? 

Pro,  It  is  beset ; 
They  cannot  scape  us.   Nothing  makes  me  won- 
der 
So  much  as,  having  you  within  their  power, 
They  let  you  go  ;  it  was  a  courtesy 
That  French  thieves  use  not  often.  I  much  pity 
The  gentle  ladies ;  yet,  I  know  not  how, 
I  rather  hope  than  fear.  • 

£hter  DiKAXT,  Cleremont,  Yekdone,  Beaupre, 

Lamira,  Annabell,  Charlotib,  and  Nurse. 
Are  these  the  prisoners  i 

Din.  We  were  such. 

Vert.  Kill  me  not,  excess  of  joy  ! 

Champ.  I  see  thou  liv'st ;  but  hast  thou  had 
no  foul  play .' 

Lam,  No,  on  my  soul ;  my  usage  hath  been 
noble. 
Far  from  all  violence. 

Champ.  How  were  you  freed  ? 
But  kiss  me  first ;  we'U  talk  of  that  at  leisure ; 
I  am  glad  I  have  thee.  —  Niece,  how  you  keep  aS, 
As  you  knew  me  not ! 

Anna,  Sir,  I  am  where 
I  owe  most  duty. 

Cler,  'Tis  indeed  moat  true,  sir : 
The  man  that  should  have  been  your  bedfellow. 
Your  lordship's  bedfellow,  that  could  not  smell 

out 
A  virgin  of  sixteen,  that  was  your  foo1« 
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To  maVe  you  merry ;  this  ]X)or  simple  fellow 
Has  met  the  maid  again^  and  now  she  knows 
He  is  a  man. 

Champ.  How  I  is  she  dishonour'd  ? 

Cler.  Not  unless  marriage  be  dishonourable  : 
Heaven  is  a  witness  of  our  happy  contract. 
And  the  next  priest  we  meet  shall  warrant  it 
To  ail  the  world.     I  lay  with  her  in  jest ; 
•Tis  turn'd  to  earnest  now. 

Champ,  Is  this  true,  niece  ? 

Din.  Iler  blushing  silence  grants  it.   Nay,  sir, 
storm  not : 
He  is  my  friend,  and  I  can  make  this  good, 
Hi'*  birth  and  fortunes  equal  hers  j  your  lordship 
Might  haye  sought  out  a  worse  ;  we  arc  all  friends 
too, 


All  differences  end  thus.    Now,  sir,  unlen 
You  would  raise  new  dissensions,  make  perfect 
\Vliat  is  8o  well  begun. 

Vert.  That  were  not  manly. 

Lam,  Let  me  persuade  you. 

Champ.  Well,  God  give  you  joy  ! 
She  shall  not  come  a  beggar  to  you,  sir.  — 
For  you,  monsieur  Dinant,  ere  long  1*11  shew  you 
Another  niece,  to  this  not  much  inficrior ; 
As  you  shall  like,  proceed. 

Din.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Champ.  Back,  then,  to  Paris.  Well  thattntTd 
ends, 
That  makes  of  deadly  enemies  perfbot  friends. 

[ExnmL 


EPILOGUE. 


Gbntlemrk, 
I  am  sent  forth  to  inquire  what  you  decree 
Of  us  and  of  our  poets ;  they  will  be 
This  night  exceeding  merry,  so  will  we, 


If  you  approTO  their  labours.    They  profesi 
You  arc  their  patrons,  and  we  say  no  less : 
Resolve  ^  us,  then ;  for  you  can  only  tell. 
Whether  we  have  done  idly,  or  done  welL 


1  HeseiveJ  i.  e.  Bttisiy,  inforai. 
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WIT  AT  SEVERAL  WEAPONS. 

In  tli6  folUw,  1647,  1679. 

Thb  data  of  this  comody  ii  altogether  uncertain ;  but,  if  the  Epilogue  upoken  at  a  revival  may  be  trusted,  it  wai 
origlnallv  **  well  received."    According  to  the  Bame  autbority,  It  wa.<<  the  joint  production  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

*«  Poeifibly/'  «av«  Langbaine,  "  it  was  the  Model  on  which  the  Characteri  of  the  Elder  Pallatine  and  8r.  Morglay 
Thwack  were  built  by  Sr.  William  D'Avenant  in  bis  Comedy  called  Tht  fnu."  —  Jlee.  t^  RtigL  Dram,  Piwfr,  p.  S16. 

An  altention  of  it  bf  CoUey  Gibber,  entitled  ne  Rival  FboU,  was  brought  out,  unsuccewfully,  in  17091 


f>|ft.«i/j  *",«..■,'< 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJE.i 


Sir  Perfidious  Oldcraft,  a  knight. 

Witty  PATE  Oldcraft,  son  to  Sir  Perfidious. 

Credulous  Oldcraft,  nephew  to  Sir  Perfidious. 

Sir  Greoory  Fop,  a  rich  knight. 

Sir  Ruinous  Geittry,  a  decayed  knight 

Cu<<r^rIIfeHAM,  a  gentlifman. 

Priscian,  a  poor  scholar. 


PoMPEY  Doodle,  servant  to  Sir  Grxoort  Fop. 
Page,  Fiddlcm'  Boy,  Servants. 

Niece  to  Sir  Perfidious  Oldcraft. 
Lady  Ruinous  Gentry,  wife  to  Sir  Ruinous. 
Guardixnesfl  to  Sir  Perfidious  Oldcraft*8  Niece. 
MiRABELL,  niece  to  the  Guardianess. 


SCENE,  — London. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE    1.  ^  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Sol  Ter- 
I  PIDI0U8  Olocrajt. 

j     Enter  Sia  Pebfidioub  Oldcbapt  and  Witttpatb. 

I         Witty,  Sir,  rm  no  boy  ;  Tm  deepii^  one  and 

twenty; 
The  second  year's  approaching. 

Sir  Per/,  A  fine  time 
For  a  youth  to  live  by  his  witspthen,  I  should 

think, 
If  e'er  he  mean  to  make  account  of  any. 
Witty.  Wits,  sir ! 
Sir  Per/.  Ay,  wits,  sir ;  if  it  be  so  strange  to 

thee, 
I'm  sorry  I  spent  that  time  to  get  a  fool, 
I  might  have  employ' d  my  pains  a  great  deal 

better : 
Thou  know'st  all  that  I  have  I  ha'  got  by  my 

wits ; 
And  yet  to  see  how  urgent  thou  art  too  ! 
It  gricyes  me  thou  art  so  degenerate 
To  trouble  me  for  means ;  I  never  offcr'd  it 
My  parents  from  a  school-boy;  past  nineteen 

once, 
(See  what  these  times  are  grown  to !)  before 

twenty 


1  Dramaii»  Pertemm]  Found  only  in  the  folio  1679,  where 
Sir  PerfldioQs  is  described  a^  *<a  great  admirer  of  wit,*' 
Pompey  Doodle  as  **  a  piece  of  pufT-paste.  like  his  master,*' 
Jbc.  Sec.  —  deseriptioas,  moet  probably  added  by  the  editor 
of  that  folio,  not  by  the  authon  of  the  play. 
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I  rush'd  into  the  world,  which  is  indeed  much 

like 
The  art  of  swimming,  he  that  will  attain  to't 
Must  fall  plump,  and  duck  himself  at  first. 
And  that  will  make  him  hardy  and  adventurous ; 
And  not  stand  putting  in  one  foot,  and  shiver, 
And  then  draw  t'other  after,  like  a  quake-but- 
tock; 
Well  he  may  make  a  paddler  i'  the  world, 
From  hand  to  mouth,  but  never  a  brave  swimmer. 
Borne  up  by  the  chin,  as  I  bore  up  myself 
With  my  strong  industry  that  never  fail'd  me ; 
For  he  that  lies  borne  up  with  patrimonies 
Looks  like  a  long  great  ass  that  swima  with  blad- 
ders: 
Come  but  one  prick  of  adverse  fortune  to  him, 
He  sinks,  because  he  never  tried  to  swim. 
When  Avit  plays  with  the  billows  that  chok'd  him. 
Witty.  Why,  is  it  not  a  fashion  for  a  father,  air, 
Out  of  his  yearly  thousands  to  allow 
His  only  son  a  competent  brace  of  hundreda, 
Or  such  a  toy  ? 

Sir  Per/,  Yes ;  if  he  mean  to  spoil  him. 
Or  mar  his  wits,  he  may ;  but  never  I. 
This  is  my  humour,  sir,  which  you'll  find  con- 
stant; 
I  love  wit  so  well,  because  I  liv'd  byt,  that  TU 
Give  no  man  power  out  of  my  means  to  hurt  it ; 
And  that's  a  kind  of  gratitude  to  my  raiaer. 
Which  great  ones  oft  forget.    I  adnure  mucb 
This  age's  dulness :  when  I  scarce  writ  man. 
The  first  degree  that  e'er  I  took  in  thriving, 
I  lay  intelligencer  close  for  wenching, 
Could  give  this  lord  or  knight  a  true  certificate 
Of  all  the  maidenheads  extant ;  how  many  lay 
•  (5B9) 
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'Mongst  chambermaids,  how  many  'mongst  Ex- 
change-wenches 
(Thougli  never  many  there,  I  must  confess, 
They  have  a  trick  to  utter  *  ware  so  fast) ; 
I  knew  which  lady  had  a  mind  to  fall, 
Which  gentlewoman  new  divorc'd,  which  trades- 
man breaking, 
The  price  of  every  sinner  to  a  hair. 
And  where  to  raise  each  price ;  which  were  the 

termers  • 
That  would  give  velvet  petticoats,  tissue  gowns, 
Which  pieces  angels,'  supperM^-dhd  half-crowns : 
I  knew  how*  to  match,  and  make  my  market ; 
Could  give  intelligence  where  the  pox  lay  lie- 

gor,*  — 
And  then  to  see  the  lechers  shift  a  point, 
'Twas  sport  and  profit  too ;  how  they  would  shun 
Their  ador'd  mistress'  chambers,  and  run  fear- 
fully. 
Like  rats  from  burning  houses :  so  brought  I 
My  clients  o*  the  game  still  safe  together. 
And  noble  gamesters  lov'd  me,  and  I  felt  it: 
Give  me  a  man  that  lives  by  his  \nts,  say  I, 
And's  never  left  a  groat !  there's  the  true  gallant. 
When  I  grew  somewhat  pursy,  I  grew  tlien 
Li  men's  opinions  too  and  confidences  ; 
They  put  things  call'd  executorships  upon  me. 
The  charge  of  orphans,  little  sensele-is  creatures, 
Whom  in  their  childhoods  I  bound  forth  to  felt- 
makers. 
To  make  'cm  lose  and  work  away  their  gentry. 
Disguise  their  tender  natures  with  hard  custom. 
So  wrought  'em  out  in  time  :  there  1  riss  *  uu- 

gcntly ; 
Nor  do  1  fear  to  discourse  this  unto  tlice ; 
I'm  arm'd  at  all  points  '  a;;ainst  treachery. 
I  hold  my  humour  firm  :  il*  I  can  see  thee  thrive 

by 
Thy  wits   while  I  live,  I  shall  have  the  more 
courage 


1  utter]  i.  e.  vend,  sell. 

2  termer;i]  i.  e.  poriKius  reining  to  tho  capital  during 
term-tinic:  tho  word  h  eenerally  applied  to  those  who 
CAiuc  to  London  nl  thnt  Kvason  fur  the  nake  of  carrying  on 
intrigiieN,  &c. 

3  anuria]  i.  e.  gohl  coins,  worth  alKMit  lOj.  each. 

*  I  knew  how]  Symplon,  fur  the  metre,  printed,  *'/ ikii«io 
too  kowj"  —  atrirlin::  addititm  when  coni|»areU  with  hi«  bold 
inKoriionN  in  many  other  liuc^  of  thi-i  play. 

6  la^  luffr]  i.  e.  had  taken  nji  its  rc«<idrnce,  —  a  liffftr 
meaning  a  resident  aifibasnador.  —  Tho  Editors  of  1778  choM 
to  print  **  /ay  lege." 

«  r«*»J  i.  e.  rthse.  — Tho  fir*t  folio  has  "  risr.zc  ;  "  the  «ec- 
nnd  **ri:M>,"  — and  so  Syuiiwon.  Tho  Ediioni  of  1778  and 
Woher  printed  "  row." 

T  I'm  arm^d  at  all  pviHtSj  &c.]  "  It  would  lie  very  easy  to 
re;«tore  all  this  pxsMige  to  metre,  by  siipplyinc  a  aentcnre 
of  four  ><ylUbl<'!«,  which  tho  reamming  almo»t  demandi^,  and 
by  ct)rrecting  tlio  grammar.    Head  thus :  — 
'  Ann*d  at  all  points  'sainfU  treachery,  I  hold 
.My  humour  firm.    If,  living,  I  can  i^eo  ihce 
Thrive  by  thy  wits,  I  shall  have  the  more  courage. 
Dying,  to  tni«t  thee  with  my  land:*.    If  not, 
'J'he  best  wit,  1  can  hear  of,  carries  Uiem. 
For  cinre  so  many  in  my  time  and  knowledge. 
Rich  children  of  the  city,  have  concluded 
#Vir  lack  of  wit  in  becgary,  I'd  rather 
Make  a  wi^u  stranger  my  executor. 
Than  a  ftml  tion  my  lieir,  and  have  my  lands  call'd 
After  my  wit  than  name :  and  that's  my  nature ! ' " 

Coleridge's  Remains,  ii.  319. 
Tho  text  is  perhaps  r4>miptcd :   but  in  their  eomic  dia- 
logue, Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  frequently  very  careless 
writers,  and  often  rrtiwd  into  tlie  vorse  more  than  the  legiti- 
BAte  Bumber  of  syllables. 


To  trust  thee  with  my  lands  when  I  die ;  if  not, 

The  next  best  wit  I  can  hear  of  carries  'em ; 

For  since  in  my  time  and  knowledge  so  meny 
rich  children 

Of  the  city  conclude  in  beggary,  I'd  rather 

Make  a  wise  stranger  my  executor 

Than  a  foolish  son  my  heir,  and  to '  hftTe  my 
lands  call'd  after 

My  wit  than  atler  my  name  :  and  that's  my  na- 
ture. 
Witfy,  'TLs  a  strange  harsh  one  :  must  I  still 
shift,  then  r  — 

I  come,  brave  cheats  !  once  to  my  trade  again  1 

And  ril  ply't  harder  now  than  e'er  I  did  for't.  — 

You'll  part  with  nothing,  then,  sir } 
Sir  Perf.  Not  a  jot,  sir. 
Witty.  If  I  should  ask  you  '  blessing  ere  I  go^ 

sir, 
I  think  you  would  not  give't  me. 

Sir  Perf,  Let  me  but  hear  thou  lircst  by  thy 

wits  once. 
Thou  shalt  have  any  thing;   thou'rt  none  of 

mine  ebe ; 
Then  why  should  I  take  care  for  thee  ? 

Witty.  Thank  your  bounty  !  [JSnf. 

Sir  Perf,  So  wealth  love  me,  and  long  life,  I 

beseech  it. 
As  I  do  love  the  man  that  lives  by  his  wits. 
He  comes  so  near  my  nature  !     I'm  grown  old 

now. 
And  even  arriv'd  at  my  last  cheat,  I  fear  me ; 
But  'twill  make  shift  to  bury  me,  by  day-light 

too, 
And  discharge  all  my  legacies,  'tis  so  wealthy, 
And  never  trouble  any  interest-money. 
I've  yet  a  niece  to  we'd,  over  whose  steps 
I  have  plac'd  a  trusty  watchful  guardianess. 
For  fear  apme  poor  earl  steal  her  ('t  has  been 

tlureaten'd). 
To  redeem  murtgag'd  land,  but  he  shall  miss 

on't ; 
To  ])revent  which,  I  have  sought  out  a  match 

for  her,'" 
Fop  of  Fop-H^  he  writes  himself,  (I  take  it. 
The  ancient'aPFop   in   England,)   with  whom 

I've  '*  privately 
Compounded  for  the  third  part  of  her  portion. 
And  she  seems  pleas^'d  ^  so  two  parts  rest  with 

me. 
He's  come. 

Enter  Siu  Gkkooiiy  Fop  and  Cunniitgujlm. 

Sir  Gregory,  welcome  !  What's  he,  sir  ? 
Sir  Grey.  Young  Cunningham,  a  Norfolk 
gentleman, 
One  that  has  livM  upon  the  Fops,  my  kindred. 
Ever  since  my  remembrance  :  he's  a  wit  indeed, 
And  we  all  strive  to  have  him  ;  nay,  'tis  certain 
Some  of  our  name  has  gone  to  law  for  him. 

«  to]  Omitted  bv  the  Eilitom  of  1778  and  Weber. 
»  you]  Altered  by  Welier  to  ''ytiur,**  — rightly  |<erha|K 
10  To  prevent  whichy  I  have  nought  out  a  mmlck  for  ker] 
"  Read, 

*  Which  to  prevent  I've  Muight  a  match  (Hit  for  h«r,»  *» 

Coleridge's  RewtaiiUf  iL  319. 
A  very  unnece«»ary  alteration. 

n  Pte]  Weber  gave  ^*  I'm,"  becauM  the  flnt  iMa  hss 
**  i'me  "  (a  mutprint  6x  "  I'ue  "). 
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Xow  'tU  my  turn  to  keep  him ;  and  indeed 

He's  plaguy  chargeable,  as  all  your  wita  are  : 

But  I  'will  give  him  over  when  I  list ; 

I  ha'  us'd  wita  so  before. 

Sir  Per/,  I  hope  when  you're  married,  sir, 

You'll  shake  him  off. 

Sir  Greg,  Why,  what  do  you  take  mo  to  be. 

Old  father-i'-law  *  that  shall  be  ?  do  you  think* 

I'll  have  any  of  the  wits  hang  upon  me  after  I 
am  married  once  ? 

None  of  my  kindred  ever  had  before  me. 

But  Where's  this  niece  ?  is  it  a  fashion  in 

liOndon.  to  marry  a  woman,  and  never  see  her  ? 
;S»r  Ptrf.  Excuse  the  niceness,  sir :  that  care's 
your  friend ; 

Perhaps,  had  she  been  seen,  you  had  never  seen 
her: 

There's  many  a  spent  thing,  call'd  ArCi  like  your 
hoiu)ur. 

That  lies  in  wait  for  her :  at  first  snap  she's  a 
countess, 

Drawn  witli  six  mares  through  Fleet-street,  and 
a  coachman 

Sitting    bareheaded    to    their    Flanders    but- 
tocks. — 

This  whets  him  on.  [Aside. 

Sir  Greg-  Pray,  let's  clap  up  the  business,  sir ; 

I  long  to  see  her.     Are  you  sure  you  have  her  ? 

Is  she  not  there  already  ?  hark,  oh,  hark  ! 
Sir  Per/.  How  now  !  what's  that,  sir  ? 
Sir  Greg.  Every  caroch  goes  by 

Goes  even  to  th'  heart  of  me. 

Sir  Per/  I'll  have  that  doubt  eas'd,  sir. 

Instantly  eas'd.  Sir  Gregory  :  and,  now  I  think 
on't, 

A  toy  comes  i'  my  mind,  seeing  your  friend 
there ; 

We'll  have  n  little  sport,  giro  you  but  way  to't, 

And  put  a  trick  upon  her ;   I  love  wit  pre- 
ciously : 

You  shall  not  be  seen  yet;  we'll  stale  your 
friend  first, 

Ift    please    but  him  to    stand    for  th'   anti- 
masque.' 
^r  Greg.  Puh,  he  shall  stand  for  any  thing  : 
why,  his  supper 

Lies  i*  my  breechcff  here ;    I'll  make  him  fast 
else. 
^>  Per/.  Then  come  you  forth  more  unex- 
pectedly, 

The  masque  itself,  a  thousand  a- year  jointure : 

Tlie  cloud,  your  friend,  will  be  then  drawn  away. 

And  only  you  the  beauty  of  the  play. 

Sir  Greg.  For  red  and  black,  I'll  put  down  all 
your  fullers ;       '"" 

1  /aMer-i>4aio]  Wan  mipposcd  by  Sympson  to  be  a  mla- 
take  of  tlie  editor  cif  Uie  firttt  folio  for  '*  uncle-in-law."   We- 
ber <ib8ervci(  that  "  the  ditTprent  tcnn:)  of  relationship  were 
applied  with  itreat  uncertainty,"  — at  least,  not  ao  preciaely 
as  we  now  apply  tliem. 
i  do  you  think,  Ac.J  "  Read  it  thus :  — 
<  I)o  yoii  think 
That  I'll  have  any  of  the  wits  to  bang 
Upon  me  after  I  am  married  once  f  * 
and  aflerwarda  — 

*  la  it  a  fashion  in  London 
To  many  a  woman,  and  to  never  see  her  ?  * 
The  ruperfluou*  *  In  *  giveii  it  the  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cliaek 
character.**    Goln1dge*ri  Aemoiiw,  ii.  378. 
•  uMti-9UMpui]  8«e  note,  p.  378. 


Let  but  your  niece  bring  white,  and  we  ha^e 

three  colours.  [Exit, 

Sir  Per/  I'm  given  to  understand  you  are  a 

wit,  sir. 
Cunn.  I'm  one  that  fortime  shews  small  fa- 
vour to,  sir.  I 
Sir  Per/.  Wliy,  there  you  conclude  it,  whether      J 
you  will  or  no,  sir. 
To  teU  you  truth,  I'm  taken  with  a  wit. 

Cww.  Fowlers  catch  woodcocks  so ;  let  not 

them  know  so  much  ! 
Sir  Per/   A  pestilence  mazzardl^  a  Duke 
Humphrey  spark,* 
H'ad  rather  lose  his  dinner  than  his  jest !  — 

[Aeide, 
I  say,  I  love  a  wit  the  best  of  all  things. 
Cunn.  Always  except  yourself. 
Sir  Per/  H'as  gi'n't  me  twice  now, 
All  with  a  breath,  I  thank  him !  but  that  I  love 

a  wit, 
I  should  be  heartily  angry.  [Aiide. 

Enter  Niece  and  Guardianess. 

Cuds,  my  niece ! 
You  know  the  business  with  her  ? 

Cunn.  With  a  woman  ? 
"lis  even  the  very  same  it  was,  I'm  sure. 
Five  thousand  years  ago,  no  fool  can  miss  it 
Sir  Per/  This  is  the  gentleman  I  pronus'd« 
niece. 
To  present  to  your  affection. 

Cunn.  'Ware  that  arrow!  [Aeide. 

Sir  Per/  Deliver  me  the  truth  now  of  your 

liking. 
Cunn.  I'm   spoil'd  already :  that  such  poor 
lean  game 
Should  be  found  out  as  I  am !  [Aside. 

Sir  Per/  Go,  set  to  her,  sir.  —  Ha,  ha,  na  ! 

[Aside. 

Cunn.  How  noble  ia  this  virtue  in  you,  lady  ! 

Your    eye    may    seem    to    commit    thousand 

slaughters 
On  your  dull  servants,  which,  truly  tasted. 
Conclude  aU  in  comforts. 
Sir  Per/  Puh  ! 

Niece.  It  rather  shews  what  a  true  worth  can 
make. 
Such  as  yours  is. 

Sir  Per/  And  that's  not  worth  a  groat.  — 

[Aside. 
How  like  you  him,  niece  ? 

Niece.  It  shall  appear  how  well,  sir : 
I  humbly  thank  you  for  him. 

Sir  Per/  Ha,  ha !  good  gullery !  he  does  it 
well,  i'faith ; 
'Light,  as  if   he  meant  to  purchase  lip-land 
there !  —  [Aside. 

*  naizard]  i.  e.  head. 

B  a  Dake  Humphrey  spark]  "  The  phrase  of  dining  with 
Duke  Humphrey,  which  is  still  current,  originated  In  the 
following  maimer.  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  though 
really  buried  at  St.  Alhan'f,  was  supposed  to  have  a  monu- 
ment in  old  s9t.  Paul's,  from  which  one  part  of  the  church 
was  termed  Duke  HumpkreyU  Walk.  In  this<,  as  the  church 
was  then  a  place  of  the  most  public  resort^  they  who  had  no 
mrans  of  procuring  a  dinner,  irequently  loitered  about,  prob- 
ably in  ho|ie«  of  meeting  with  an  invitation,  but  under  pre- 
tence of  looking  at  the  monuments.**  Nares's  Qlos$.  in  v., 
where  afterwards  Stow  \i^  quoted,  to  shew  that  the  monu- 
ment, vulgarly  railed  Duke  Uumphrey's,  was  in  reality  Sir 
John  QmIC1uu*P'** 
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Hold,  hold  !  bear  off,  I  say !  'slid,  your   part 
hanfjTs  too  long. 

Ctmn.  My  joys  are  mockeries.  [A$ide. 

Niece.  You've  both  express'd  a  worthy  care 
and  love,  sir : 
Had  mine  own  eye  been  set  at  liberty 
To  make  a  public  choice,  (believe  my  truth,  sir,) 
It  could  not  ha'  done  better  for  my  heart 
Than  your  good  providence  has. 

Sir  Per/.  You  will  say  so,  then ; 
Alas,  sweet  niece,  all  this  is  but  the  scabbard  ! 
Now  I  draw  forth  the  weapon. 

Niece.  How  ! 

Sir  Per/.  Sir  Gregory  ! 
Approach,  thou  lad  of  thousands  ! 

Be-erUer  Sib  Greoort  Fop. 
Sir  Greg,  Who  calls  me  ? 
Niece.    What   motion's   this  ?    the   model  of 

Niniveh  ?  * 
Sir  Per/,  Accost  her  daintily  now,  lot  me  ad- 

\'i8e  thee. 
Sir  Greg.  I  was  advis'd  to  bestow  dainty  cost 

on  you. 
Niece.  You  were  ill  advis'd ;  back,  and  take 
better  counsel ! 
You  may  have  good  for  an  angel :  the  least  cost 
You  can  bestow  upon  a  woman,  sir. 
Trebles  ten  counsellors'  fees  ;  in  lady-ware 
You're  over  head  and  ears,  ere  you  be  aware. 
Faith,  keep  a  bachelor  still,  and  go  to  bowls,  sir, 
Follow  your  mistress  there,*  and  prick  and  save, 

sir; 
For  other  mistresses  will  make  you  a  slave,  sir. 
Sir  Greg.  So,  so  !     I  have  my  lerrepoop  al- 

refiidy.^ 
Sir  Per/.  ^Vhy,  how  now,  niece !  this  is  the 

man,  1  tell  you. 
Niece.  He  r  hang  him  !  sir,  I  know  you  do  but 
mock ; 
This  is  the  man,  you  would  say. 
Sir  Per/.  The  devil  rides,  I  think  ! 
Cunn,  I  must  use  cunning  here.  [Aside. 

Sir  Perf.  Make  mo  not  mad :  use  him  with  all 
respect ; 
This  is  tbe  man,  I  swear. 

Niece.  Would  you  could  persuade  me  to  that ! 
Alas,  you  cannot  go  beyond  me,  uncle  ! 
You  carry  a  jest  well,  I  must  confess. 

For  a  man  of  your  years ;  but 

Sir  Pvrf.  I'm  wrought  beside  myself ! 
Cunn.    [in  the  Guardiancss.]    I  never  beheld 
comeliness  till  this  minute. 


1  What  motion's  this  7  the  model  of  J^niveh]  The  very 
popiiliir  motion  or  puppet-«h(iw  ufNinoveli  has  been  already 
meiitiunod  :  Hee  nute,  p.  :29I. 

s  and  jfo  to  botrhf  sir, 

FoUovc  your  mistress  there]  Al  the  game  of  bowls,  mis- 
tress meant  the  small  ball,  ituw  termed  the  jack^  at  which 
the  players  aim. 

>  So,  so!  I  hare  my  lerrepoop  already]  Liripoop  meant 
properly,  a  part  of  the  old  clerical  dress  ;  in  early  timeii,  ap- 
parently a  tippet;  latterly,  a  Mcarf:  see  the  Oloss.  of  Nares, 
who  al-io  rcmarkH  that  the  word,  variouxly  spelt,  w^as  some- 
times used  without  any  definite  meaning  (from  its  droll  and 
burlesque  sound,  he  presumes),  as  in  Fletcher's  Pagrim, 
act  ii.  KC.  1,  where  n  girl  is  called  a  "young  Itrry^poop i *' 
and  that  Cotgrave  (under  "  RouUt.  A  list,  roll,  Inuentorie, 
caulogue,  scrowle ;  also,  a  set  speech  ")  h&a  '•  Uui  acait 
bien  son  roulet  That  knowes  his  liripoope,  thats  tbrough- 
ly  proulded  to  speakc.*'  J^      * 


Guard.   Oh,  good  sweet  sir,  pray,  offer  not 
these  words 
To  an  old  gentlewoman  ! 
Niece.  Sir  ! 
Ctmn,  Away,  fifteen ! 
Here's  fifty-one  exceeds  thee. 
Niece,  ^V^lat'8  the  business  ? 
Ctmn,    Give  me  these  motherly  cretturetl 
Come,  ne'er  smother  it ; 
I  know  you  are  a  teeming  woman  yet. 

Guard.  Troth,  a  young  gentleman  might  do 

much,  I  think,  sir. 
Cunn.  Go  to,  then  ! 
Guard.  And  I  should  play  iriy  part,  or  I  "were 

in  grateful. 
Niece.  Can  you  so  soon  neglect  mo  ? 
Cunn.  Hence  !  I'm  busy. 

[  Whispers  with  the  Guardianefli. 
Sir  Per/.  This   cross-point  came  in  luckily. 
[Aside.]  —  Impudent  baggage. 
Hang  from  the  gentleman  !  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  be  a  widow's  hindrance  ? 
Cutin.  Are  you  angry,  sir  ? 
Sir  Perf,  You're  welcome ;  pray,  court  on :  I 
shall  desire 
Your  honest  wise  acquaintance.  —  Vex  me  not. 
After  my  care  and  pains  to  find  a  match  for  thee. 
Lest  I  confine  thy  life  to  some  out-chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  waste  the  sweetnesa  of  thy 

youth, 
Like  a  consuming  light  in  her  own  socket. 
And  not  allow'd  a  male  creature  about  thee: 
A  very  monkey  thy  necessity 
Shall  prize  at  a  thousand  pound,  a  chimney- 
sweeper 
At  fifteen  hundred. 

Niece.  But  are  you  serious,  uncle  ? 
Sir  Perf.  Serious. 

Niece.  Pray,  let  me  look  upon  the  gentleman 
With  more  heed ;  then  1  did  but  hum  him  over, 
In    haste,    good    faith,   as    lawyers    chancery- 
sheets,  — 
Beshrew  my  blood,  a  tolerable  man, 
Now  I  distinctly  read  him  ! 
Sir  Greg.  Hum,  hum,  hum  ! 
Niece.  Say  he  be  black,  he's  of  a  very  good 
pitch ; 
Well-ankled ;  two  good  confident  calres,  they 

look  j 

As  if  they  would  not  shrink  at  the  ninth  chUd ; 
The  redness  i'  the  face  —  why,  that's  in  fashion,     ; 
Most  of  your  high  bloods  have  it ;  sign  *  of  great- 
ness, marry ; 
'Tis  to  be  taken  down  too  with  May-butter  : 
I'll  send  to  my  lady  Spend-tail  for  her  medicine. 
Sir  Greg.  Lum  te  dum,  dum,  dum,  do  dum  ! 

[Hums. 
Niece.  He's  qualified,  too,  believe  me. 
Sir  Greg.  Lum  te  dum,  de  dum,.de  dum  ! 

[Uunu. 
Niece.  Where  was  my  judgment  ? 
Sir  Greg.  Lum  te  dum,  dum,  dum,  te  dum,  te 
dum !  [Hums, 

Niece.  Perfection's  cover' d  mess. 
Sir  Greg.  Lum  te  dum,  te  dum,  to  dum  ! 

[Hums. 

*  have  it ;  sign]  Sympson  and  the  EditorM  of  1778  printad 
«* have  it;  tis  a  sign.**    Weber  gave,  "  have  U ;  [•]  tign,^ 


it^^a 


J».**«V 
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Niece.  It  smokes  apparently  [Aside],  —  Pardon, 
sweet  sir, 
The  error  of  my  sex ! 

Sir  Per/.  Why,  well  said,  niece  ! 

Upon  submission,  you  must  pardon  her  now,  sir. 
Sir  Greg.  1*11  do't  by  course :  do  you  think 
I'm  an  ass,  knight } 
Here's  first  my  hand;  now't  goes  to  the  seal- 
office.  [Kiseea  her. 
Sir  Perf.  Formally  finish' d  !  —  How  goes  this 

suit  forward  ? 
Cunn.  I'm   taking  measure  of  the  widow's 
mind,  sir ; 
I  hope  to  fit  hcr*hoart. 

Guard.  Who  would  have  dreamt 
Of  a  young  morsel  now  r  things  come  in  minutes. 

[Aside. 
Sir    Greg.    Trust  him  not,   widow ;    he's   a  i 
younger  brother ;  | 

He'll  swear  and  lie  ;    believe  me,  he's  worth  | 
nothing.  i 

Guard.  He  brings  more  content  to  a  woman  I 
with  that  nothing 
Than  he  that  brings  his  thousands  without  any 

thing : 
We   have  precedents  for  that  amongst  great 
ladies. 
Sir  Per/.  Come,  come ;  no  language  now  shall 
be  in  fashion 
But  your  love-phrase,  the  bell  to  procreation. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.  —  ^  Street. 

&Uer  Sui  Ruinous   Gentry,  WrrrYPATE,   and  ' 
PiUscL\N,  disguised. 

Witty.  Pax,*  there's  nothing  puts  me  besides 
my  wits,  but  this  fourth,  this  lay  illiterate  share ; 
there's  no  conscience  in't. 

Sir  Ruin,  Sir,  it  has  ever  been  so  where  I 
have  practised,  and  must  be  still  where  I  am ; 
nor  has  it  been  undeserved  at  the  year's  end, 
and  shufile  the  almanack  together,  vacations  and 
term-times,  one  with  another :  though  I  say't, 
my  wife  is  a  woman  of  a  good  spirit ;  then  it  is 
no  lay  share. 

Pris.  Faith,  for  this  five  year,  ego  poatum  pro- 
bare,  I  have  had  a  hungry  penurious  share  with 
'cm,  and  she  has  had  as  much  as  I  always. 

Witty.  Present,  or  not  present  ? 

Pris.  ResidenSf  aut  non  resideru,  perjident. 

Witty.  And  what  precedent's  this  lor  me  ?  be- 
cause your  hie  et  ha;c  turpia  and  qui  rnihi  dia- 
dpxdua  *  brains  (that  never  got  any  thing  but  by 
accidence  and  luicertuinty)  did  allow  it,  there- 
fore I  must,  that  have  grounded  conclusions  of 
wit,  hereditary  rules  from  my  father,  to  get  by  ? 

Sir  Ruin.  Sir,  be  compendious ;  either  take  or 
refuse  ;  I  wiU  bate  no  token  of  my  wife's  share ; 
make  even  the  last  reckonings,  and  either  so 
unite,  or  here  divide  company. 

1  Paz]  So  the  fint  fulio.  Tito  fterond  Tolio  hu  ^*  pox ;  '* 
and  14)  the  modem  editors.  P<u,  perhaps  an  affected  nuide 
of  prtiiioiincing  ^07,  i-*  freqiionily  lound  in  our  early  rframa^: 
Boe  my  iioiea  on  Wehflter^s  tVurkji^  iii.  195,  and  on  Middle- 
ton '<  IVarkM,  iL  94. 

s  qui  mihi  dut^mlus]  The  rommencoment  of  W.  Lily*a 
Ad  diteipul»»  carmem  4e  moribuHy  — 

"  Qici  mihi  Hadmikltu,  piicr,  cs,  ciipid  atquo  doceri, 
Hue  sdM,"  4cc. 


Pri%.  A  good  resolution  profecto :  let  every 
man  beg  Iiis  own  way,  and  happy  man  be  hui 
dole  ! » 

Witty.  Well,  here's  your  double  share,  and 
single  brains ;  pol,  ttdepoly  here's  toward  a  caator 
ecaator  for  you.*  I  will  endure  it  a  fortnight 
longer,  but,  by  these  just  five  ends  * 

Pria.  Take  heed,  five's  odd ;  put  both  hands 
together,  or  severally  they  are  all  odd  unjust 
ends. 

Witty.  Mediua  Jidiua^  hold  your  tongue  !  I 
depose  you  from  half  a  share  presently  else;  I 
will  make  you  a  participle,  and  decline  you ; "  now 
you  understand  me  :  be  you  a  quiet  conjunction 
amongst  the  undeclined  \  you  and  your  Latin 
ends  shall  go  shii't,  aolua  cum  aolo,  together  else ; 
and  then,  if  ever  they  get  ends  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver,^ enough  to  serve  that  gcrundine  maw  of 
yours,  that  without  do  will  end  in  di  et  dum  in- 
stantly — 

Sir  Ruin.  Enough,  enough  ;  here  comes  com- 
pany ; 
We  lose  five  shares  in  wrangling  about  one. 

Enter  Siu  Perfidious  Oldc&aft  and  Sui  GuEOh- 

OttY  Fop. 

Witty.  My  father !  Put  on  Priscian  :  ■  he  has 

Latin  fragments  too  ;  but  I  fear  him  not.     I'll 

case  my  face  with  a  little  more  hair,  and  relieve. 


[Retiree,  and  puta  on  afalae  beard, 
isn,nei" 


Sir  Perf.  Tusli,  nephew  j  —  I'll  call  you  so ;  — 
for  if  fHcf e  be 
No  other  obstacles  than  those  you  speak  of, 
They  are  but  powder-charges  without  pellets  ; 
You  may  safely  front  'em,  and  warrant  your  own 
danger. 

Sir  Greg.  No  other  that  I  can  perceive,  i' 
faith,  sir ;  for  I  put  her  to't,  and  felt  her  as  far 
as  I  could  ;  and  the  strongest  repulse  was,  she 
said  she  would  have  a  little  soldier  in  me,  that, 
if  need  were,  I  should  defend  her  reputation. 

Sir  Perf.  And  surely,  sir,  that  is  a  principle 
Amongst  your  principal  ladies  :  they  require 
Valour  either  in  a  friend  or  a  husband. 

Sir  Greg.  And  1  allow  their  requests,  i'  faith, 
as  well  as  any  woman's  heart  can  desire :  if  I 
knew  where  to  get  valour,  I  would  as  willingly 
entertain  it  as  any  man  that  blows. 

Sir  Perf.  Breathes,  breathes,  sir;  that's  the 
sweeter  phrase. 


»  happy  man  be  kis  dote]  "  A  proverbial  exprennon  enu- 
merated in  Kay'rt  (Jolleciion,  aud  occurrinx  in  The  Merrf 
Wicfs  of  Windsor  and  many  other  old  playx.*'  Wbisk. 
Equivalent  to—  May  the  title  of  happji  nuut  bo  bin  Kbare  or 
part! 

^  here's  toKard  a  castirr  eeatitorfor  you]  A  friend  observes 
to  me,  "  castor  (ur  coifter^  —  and  lio  the  first  folio  »|>elle  the 
Word)  meant,  in  the  ranting  language  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, n  cloak ;  and  hence  the  prohent  nun."  I  duubt 
tlii.s  explanation,  though  some  quibble  i»  evidently  intended 
here. 

6  /ive  endit]  "  His  fingcrj"."    VVbbkr. 

0  /  i0i7Z  maJie  ynu  a  participle^  and  decline  you]  **  To  deeUna 
mean:*,  in  a  gruiumatical  «en!>»,  to  modify  by  various  ter- 
minatiun^  ;  it  alio  moanM  to  degrade.  Wittyitate  uses  it  in 
both  tliere  ^pn!(e9.■*     Maron. 

7  enda  of  gold  and  silvery  \.  e.  broken  piecea  of  gold  and 
silver :  M>e  The  Beggarg^  Bu^k^  act  iii.  kc.  1. 

*  Fut  on  Pri.-ciaii]  i.  e.  incite,  prompt  Pri^'ian, —  the 
word-*  bcin;;  nddrc^sed  to  Sir  RuinoiiAi  —  The  modern  oditon, 
utterly  ^uujndcrstanding  the  paiwagc,  point  it  tliun,  "Put 
on,  Vt" 
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[act  l 


.Sir  Greg,  Blows  for  a  soldier,  i'  faith,  sir ;  and 
rm  in  practice  that  way. 

Sir  Per/.  For  a  soldier.  I  (^ant  it. 

Sir  Grfff.  'Slid,  I'll  swallow  some  bullets,  and 
good  round  ones  too,  but  I'll  have  a  littUi  soldier 
in  me. 

Sir  Buin.  Will  you  on  and  bo;;,  or  steal  and 
be  handed  ?  [Aside  to  Primcia.v. 

Sir  Grvg,  And  some  scholar  she  would  have 
me  besides. 

Sir  Perp  Tush,  that  shall  be  no  bar;  'tis  a 
quality  in  a  gentleman,  but  of  the  least  ques- 
tion. 

Pris.  \cominri  fQr\ji>ard»\  ScUtcte^dominihenigniS' 
aimif  miuuficentiasimi! 

Sir  Perf .  Salvcte  dicix  ad  nos  f  juheo  tc  salrerc  f 
nay,  sir,  we  have  I^atin,  and  other  metal  in  us 
too.  —  Sir,  you  shall  see  me  talk  with  this  fel- 
low now. 

Sir  Greg.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  talk  with 
him  too,  if  I  could  understand  him. 

Pris.  C/uiri!s.iimi  doctissimique  dominie  ex  abufi' 
dantid  charitatis  ccsfra  estate  propitii  in  nie  juve- 
netn*  miscrun},  pauperem,  et  o/nni  consolatioitA  ex- 
uUiHi ! 

Sir  Perf.  A  pretty  scholar,  by  my  faith,  sir : 
but  I'll  to  him  again. 

Sir  Greg,  Does  he  beg  or  steal  in  this  lan- 
guage, can  you  tell,  sir  r  he  may  take  away  my 
good  name  from  me,  and  I  ne'er  the  wiser. 

Sir  Perf.  He  begs,  he  begs,  sir. 

Pris.  l-lcce,  vcccn  in  oculis  lachrginarum  ftumen  ! 
in  ore  fames  xilisi/iie ;  ignis  in  cultu^  pndor  vt  im~ 
pudrnfia  ;'  in  omni  jMrte  necessita-H  et  indigentia. 

Sir  |N»rf.   Audi  tu,  bftnus  socins  ;  tn  es  scholasli- 
rus,  sir  iiitelligo ;  ego  faciinn  argumefUuni.  —  Mark  , 
n»>w,  sir,  now  I  fetcli  him  up.  | 

Sir  Greg,  I  have  l>ecn  fetched  up  a  hundred  ] 
tImivH  for  this ;  yet  I  could  never  learn  half  so  . 
much. 

Sir  IVrf.    .!««//,  et  resjwndv ;   /iixr  est  argumen-  i 
turn  :  H'inii  n  est  itotutn  ;  irgttf  quod  vsl  tibi  nomen  f 
rrsfhtudr    niint\    rtspmde    argumentuni    meum,  —  ' 
Iliivo  I  itwt  put  him  to't,  sir:  | 

Str  Gtrg,   Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  j 

II  t/tii.  Sifji  in  ;  the  ra*»cal  U  put  out  of  his 
|iiMiii(«d  speech,  and  he  can  go  no  farther. 

[Aside  to  Sill  liuiNous.  ' 

Sir  Perf.   ( Uir  tion  respund,  m  f  ' 

Pris.    O  domintf,  tanta  niea  est  niisoria I 

Witty,  So;  he's  almost  in  again. 

Pris.  Ut  uoct^  mecum  jternoctet  egisUvs^  luce  quo- 
tidie  pau]>€rlas  hnbitct.*  ' 

Sir  Perf.  .Serf  quod  est  tibi  noincn  f  et  quis  dcdit  f  I 
responde  argunientum.  \ 

Iris.  Hem,  hem  !  ' 

Wittg.  He's  dry  ;  he  hems  :  on  quickly  ! 

Sir  Ituin,  [coming  for u^rd,]  Courteous  gen-  . 
tlemcn,  if  the  brow  of  a  military  face  may  ijot 


be  offensive  to  your  generous  eye-balLs  let  his 


wounds  speak  l)ctter  than  his  words,  for  Bomo 
branch  or  small  sjsrig  of  charity  to  be  planted 
upon  this  poor  barren  soil  of  a  soldier. 

Sir  Perf.  How  now  !  what,  arms  and  aiti  both 
go  a-begging! 

Sir  Ruin.  Such  is  the  post-progress  of  cold 
charity  now-a-days.  who,  for  heat  to  her  frigid 
limbs,  pas.ses  in  so  swift  a  motion,  that  two  at  the 
least  had  need  be  to  stay  her. 

Sir  Greg.  Sir,  let's  reward  'em,  I  pray  you, 
and  be  gone.  If  any  quarrel  should  arise 
amongst  us,  I  am  able  to  answer  neither  of 
them ;  his  iron  and  steel  tongufi  is  aa  hard  ai 
the  t'other's  *  Latin  one. 

Sir  Perf  Stay,  sUiy,  sir ;  I  will  talk  a  little 
with  him*  first :  let  nie  alone  with  both  ;  I  will 
try  whether  they  live  by  their  wits  or  no  ;  for 
such  a  man  I  love. —  And  what,  you  both  beg 
together,  then  r 

l*ris.   Conjunct  is  mnnibus  pmfectOt  domine. 

Sir  Ruin.  With  equal  fortunes,  eq\ial  distii- 
bution;  there's  not  the  breadth  of  a  sword's 
point  uneven  in  our  division. 

Sir  Greg,  What  two  qualities  arc  here  cast 
away  upon  two  poor  fellows  !  if  a  man  had  'em 
that  could  maintain  'em,  what  a  double  mm 
were  that !  if  these  two  lellows  might  be  bought, 
and  sodden,  and  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  eaten  fast- 
ing every  morning,  I  do  not  think  but  a  man 
should  find  strange  things  in  his  stomach. 

Sir  Perf.  Come,  sir,  join  your  charity  with 
mine,  and  we'll  make  up  a  couple  of  pence  be- 
twixt U.S. 

Sir  Gng.  If  a  man  could  have  a  pennyworth 
for  his  i)cnny,  I  would  bestow  more  money  with 
'em. 

IVittg  [coming  fonrard.]  Save  you,  gentlemen ! 
How  now !  what,  are  you  encountered  here  r 
what  fellows  are  these  r 

Sir  Perf,  Faith,  sir,  here's  Mars  and  Mercury, 
a  pair  of  poor  planets,  it  seems,  that  Jupiter 
Las  turnel  out  to  live  by  their  wiis;  and  wo 
are  e'en  about  a  little  spark  of  charity  to  kindle 
'cm  a  new  fire. 

Wittg.  Stay,  pray  you,  stay,  sir;  you  may 
.ibuse  your  charity,  nay,  make  that  goodness  in 
you  no  better  than  a  vice  :  so  many  deceivers 
walk  in  these  snadows  now-a-days,  that  certain- 
ly your  bounties  were  better  spilt  than  reserved 
to  so  lewd  and  vicious  uses.  —  Which  is  he  that 
professes  the  soldier  r 

Sir  Ruin,  He  that  professe.^  his  own  profes- 
sion, sir,  and  the  dangerous  life  ho  hath  led  in 
it  this  pair  of  half-score  years. 

Wittg.  In  whst  services  have  you  been,  sir  } 

Sir  Ruin.  The  first  that  fieshed  me  a  soldier, 
sir,  was  that  great  battle  at  Alcazar  in  Barbary, 
where  the  noble  English jStukelc^*  fell,  and  where 
that  royul  Portugal  Sebastian*  ended  his  un- 
timely days. 


1  &r  Perf.]  The  prefix  here  \s  wantiiiR  in  li 
«  inwiifwil  The  first  folio  has  "juueneiii,' 
"jfUiinuin." 


l)oth  the  folhw. 
,"  the  second 

I  »  impudeHtid]  MaMin  conjoctnrcd  "  iinpotentia  ;"  but  the 

wlMilt^  jia*»«ajrt'  st'ciu-*  to  ho  comiptcil,  nnd,  a>«  tho  Kt-vd.  J. 

J        Wlllord  •.h>rry<-s  oiiKhl   priil>alil>   tu  «taiiil   Ihu^  ;  »* 

I       In  ore  liiniM  ^iti-qiir  iueviif. ;  in  viiltii  ii.jdur  j  in  unmi  parte 
■ece.-nila-j  i-f  indiiivntia." 
"  nrrnvctet  .  .  .  hubitet'i  '*<th  the  foliiu  *' [W^felat  . 


tabiui 


i  an  the  t'otker'ii]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  J778  and  W»- 

I  bcr  to  "  aj  t'«tArrV.''    .s<»e  noio«,  pji.  447,  5>4. 

6  that  ^frtat  battle  at  JiUuiar  ui  harbani^  ickrre  tke  niM* 

'  Eutfl^k  Stukflry  frll^  and  tcktre  tkut  ro^al  Portugal  Seha^ 
tian,&.c.]  "The  li;i(lJe  of  Alraznr  wh-*  ioiirht  in  Auciwt, 
Wuti.  Lkiii  i^(•ba^<tiall,  one  of  liic  kini;.<.  u  ho  (ell  in  thai  en- 
p.-i^iMncJif,  bi'lnK  nut  lunnd  alter  the  bnltir,  wa.^  fur  a  iiiog 

,  linii-  .^iipjKised  t.>  have  e!<-a|H'd,  and  ri'iKirfcd  in  b«>  living  iu 
M'veral  liiftlrent  runntric:*.  —  Of  Siukeicy,  whn  apiw^r*  to 

,  have  been  a  disbulute  £ugli«hiuan,  burn  in  Oevuiidjin,  m 


r  >!•  ■  i.\  ;_  f.y^'^r*'* 
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Witty.  Axe  you  sure  Sebastian  died  there  ? 

Sir  Ruin,  Faith,  sir,  there  was  some  other  ru- 
mour hopped  ^  amongst  us,  that  he,  wounded, 
escaped,  and  touched  on  his  native  shore  again ; 
where  finding  his  country  at  homo  more  dis- 
tressed by  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniard  than  his 
loss  abroad,  forsook  it,  still  supporting  a  misera- 
ble and  unfortunate  life,  which  where  ho  ended 
is  yet  uncertain. 

IFirty.  By  by  feith,  sir,  he  speaks  the  nearest 
fame  of  truth  in  this. 

Sir  liuin.  Since,  sir,  I  served  in  France,  the 
Low  Countries,  lastly  at  that  memorable  skir- 
mish at  Newport,'  where  the  forward  and  bold 
Scot  there  spent  his  life  so  freely,  that  from  every 
single  heart  that  there  foil  came  home  irom  his 
resolution  a  double  honour  to  his  country. 

Witly.  This  should  be  no  counterfeit,  sir. 

Sir  Perf,  I  do  not  think  he  is,  sir. 

Witty.  But,  sir,  methinks  you  do  not  shew  the 
marks  of  a  soldier :  could  you  so  fircely  scape, 
that  you  brought  home  no  scars  to  be  your 
chronicle  r 

Sir  Ruin.  Sir,  I  have  wounds,  and  many ;  but 
in  those  parts  where  nature  and  humanity'  bids 
mc  shame  to  publish. 

Witty.  A  good  soldier  cannot  want  those 
badges. 

Sir  Greg.  Now  am  not  I  of  your  mind  in  that : 
for  I  hold  him  the  best  soldier  that  scapes  best : 
always  at  a  cock  fencing  ^  I  give  him  the  best 
that  has  the  fewest  knocks. 

Witty.  Nay,  I'll  have  a  bout  witli  your  scholar 
too.  — To  ask  you  why  you  shuuid  be  poor,  yet 
richly  learned,  were  no  question,  at  least  you 
can  easily  answer  it;  but  whether  you  have 
learning  enough  to  deserve  to  be  poor  or  no 
(since  poverty  U  commonly  the  meed  of  learn- 
ing), is  yet  to  be  tried ;  you  have  the  languages? 
I  mean  the  chief,  as  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek, 
Latin,  &c 

Pris.  AUquantulum,  non  totaliter,  domitie. 

Sir  Perf.  The  Latin  1  have  sufficiently  tried 
him  in,  and  I  promise  you,  sir,  he  is  very  well 
grounded. 

Witty.  I  wiU  prove  him  in  some  of  the  rest. 
—  Toia  miois  fat/iercds  iste  cockscomboy  f 

Pris.  Kay  yoiUceron  niggitton  oyfoulcroi  asinisoy. 

Witty.  Cheatiron  ton  biton  f 


volunteer  in  that  battle,  after  having  ditwipated  hid  property, 
an  account  may  be  >ooii  in  an  old  ballad  piibliehed  in  £v- 
an«*«  Collection,  1777,  vol.  ii.  p.  Iu3.  8c«  alwi  an  old  play, 
entitled  The  BatuU  of  JiUazar^  with  the  death  of  cofiaine 
Stukdey,  4to.  151M."  Kceu.  The  play  just  nientiunpd  waa 
written  by  (>oori;e  Peclc,  Hiid  maybe  found  in  Wm  WoHu, 
ii.  m.  od.  1829;  wborv  1  have  cullected  noticea  of  Slukeley 
by  various  writers. 

1  hopptd\  Both  the  folios  "  liop't."  The  modem  editon 
print  *'  hi>p*d  "  (and  "  hojKMl  "),  which  i*  stark  nouKen^^e. 

I  that  memorable  fkirmiifh  at  Artrj^c^,  &c.]  *■* Thin  memo- 
rable skirmuh  at  J^ewpori  liap{»(!ncd  on  the  i£2J  of  July  1600, 
between  Prince  Albert  and  I'rinco  Maurice  de  Nawau  ;  the 
former  commiinder  of  the  Spaniardi,  and  the  latter  of 
the  fbrcM  of  the  StatPH-tiencrnl.  The  Spaniards  were 
worvted,  and  suntained  the  los^  ot  >jrK)  men  killed,  bctfiden  a 
great  number  taken  prisoner:*.  ThiJ  battle  \*  mentioned  in 
sevenil  contemporary  writert,"  Ace.  Rcco,  —  who  ftddly 
enuuf  h  ffuppoaed  that  the  oxpretfyion,  *'  thr  forward  and  bold 
Scot,"alluciedtOK)mo  individu.il,  whileof  course  (as  Weber 
remarks)  it  applies  to  all  tho  Sct^ch  troops  ouiployud  in  the 
battle. 

«  cock-fenemg]  Altered  by  Sympeou  to  "  uiock-/raaii/;" 


Pris.  Tons  poNoua  strikeroiu,  angelo  to  peeao. 

Witty.  Certainly,  sir,  a  very  excellent  scholar 
in  the  Greek. 

Sir  Perf.  I  do  note  a  wondrous  readiness  in 
him. 

Sir  Greg.  I  do  wonder  how  the  Trojans  could 
hold  out  ten  years'  siej^e,  as  'tis  reported,  aj^ainst 
the  Greeks  :  if  Achilles  spoke  but  this  tongue, 
1  do  not  think  but  he  mi}»ht  have  shaken  down 
the  walls  in  a  sevcnniglit,  and  ne'er  troubled  the 
wooden  horse. 

Witty.  I  will  try  him  so  far  as  I  can  in  the 
SjTiac.  —  Kircom   bragnien^  ahag  a   doii  ma   deU 
I  mathou. 

Vns.  Ilaahagath  nihgahaah  shoboa  onoriadka, 
i       AVitty.   Colpavk  j-ubasra,  gnnwert/iem  ahigahag. 

Pris.  Napshamolhem  riba/ic  bongomoah  laahemech 
I  nagothi, 

I       Witty.  Gentlemen,  I  have  done:    any  man, 
I  that  can,  go  further !  I  confess  myself  at  a  nonplus. 
I       Sir  Greg.  Faith,  not  I,  sir ;  1  was  at  my  far- 
thest  in  my   natural  language;   I  was   never 
double-tongued,  I  thank  my  hard  fortune. 

Witty.  Well,  gentlemen,  'tis  pity,  —  walk  fur- 
ther off  a  little,  my  friends,  —  I  say,  'tis  pity 
such  fellows,  so  endowed,  so  qualiticd  with  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  arts,  yet  should  have  such  a 
scarcity  of  Fortune's  benefits :  we  must  blame 
our  iron-hearted  age  for  it. 

Sir  Perf.  'Tis  pity,  indeed  ;  and  our  pity 
shall  speak  a  little  for  'em :  come,  sir ;  here's 
my  groat. 

Witty.  A  groat,  sir  !  —  oh  fie  !  give  nothing 
rather ;  'twere  better  you  railed  on  *em  for  beg- 
ging, and  so  quit  yourself.  I  am  a  poor  gentle- 
man, that  have  Uttle  but  my  wits  to  live  on 

Sir  Perf.  Troth,  and  I  love  you  the  better,  sir. 

Witty.  Yet  FU  begin  a  better  example  than  so. 

—  Here,  fellows,  there's  between  you ;  take  purse 
and  all ;  and  I  would  it  were  heavier  for  your 
Bakes  !  there's  a  pair  of  angels  *  to  guide  you  to 
your  lodgings,  a  poor  gentleman's  good  wUL 

Pris.  Gratiaa,  maximaa  gratiaa,  betiigniaaime 
dominc  I 

Sir  Perf.  llus  is  an  ill  example  for  us,  sir :  I 
would  this  bountiful  gentleman  had  not  oome 
this  way  to-day  1 

Sir  Greg.  Pox,  we  must  not  shame  ourselves 
now,  sir  !  Fll  give  as  much  as  that  gentleman* 
though  I  never  be  soldier  or  scholar  while  I  live. 

—  Here,  friends ;  there's  a  piece,  that,  if  he  were 
divided,  would  make  a  pair  of  angels  for  me  too, 
in  the  love  I  bear  to  the  sword  and  the  tongues. 

Sir  Perf.  My  largess  shall  be  equal  too,  and 
much  good  do  you !  —  This  bounty  is  a  little 
abatement  of  my  wit  though,  I  feel  that.  [Aaide. 

Sir  Ruin.  May  soldiers  ever  defend  such  chari- 
ties ! 

Pria.  And  scholars  pray  for  their  increase ! 

Sir  Perf.  Fare  you  well,  sir :  these  fellows  may 
pray  for  you  ;  you  have  made  the  scholar^s  com- 
mons exceed  to-day :  and  a  word  with  you,  sir-— 
you  said  you  lived  by  your  "wits ;  if  you  use  this 
bounty,  you'll  beggar  your  wits,  believe  it. 

Witty.  Oh,  sir,  I  hope  to  increase  'em  by  it; 
this  seed  never  wants  his  harvest.  Fare  you 
well,  sir.  [ExiL 

^^         4  mgda]  Bm  note,  p.  594. 
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Sir  Greg.  I  think  a  man  wcro  as  good  meat 
with  a  reasonable  thief  as  an  unreasonable  beg- 
gar sometimes  :  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bog 
half  mine  back  again.  [Atide^  —  Can  you 
dhango  my  piece,  my  friends  ? 

Pris.  Tempora  mutantur,^  ^  nos  mutamur  in 
iOis* 

Sir  Greg,  My  gold  is  turned  into  Latin. 

Re-enter  WnxYPATE. 

Witty.  Look  you,  good  fellows;  here's  one 
round  shilling  more,  that  lay  concealed. 

Sir  Perf,  Sir,  away !  we  shall  be  drawn  far- 
ther into  damage  else. 

Sir  Greg.  A  pox  of  the  fool  !  he  live  by  his 
wits !  if  his  wits  leave  him  any  money,  but 
what  he  begs  or  steals,  very  shortly,  I'll  be 
hanged  for  him. 

[Exit  with  SiE  Perfidious  Oldcraft. 

Sir  Buin.  This  breakfast- parcel  was  well 
fetched  off;  i'  faith. 

Witty.  Tush,  a  bye-blow  for  mirth ;  we  must 
have  better  purchase  :  •  we  want  a  fourth  for 
another  project  that  I  have  ripened. 

Sir  Ruin.  My  wife ;  she  shares,  and  can  de- 
serve it. 

Witty.  She  can  change  her  shape,  and  be  mas- 
culine? 

Sir  Ruin.  'Tis  one  of  the  freest  conditions  :  * 
ahe  fears  not  the  crack  of  a  pistol ;  she  dares 
•ay  **  stand  !  *'  to  a  grazier. 

JPris.  Probatutn  fuit  pmfecto,  domific. 

Witty.  (lood:  then  you,  sir  Bacchus  Apollo,* 
■hall  bo  despatched  with  her  share  and  some 
counters,*  to  meet  us  to-morrow,  at  a  certain 
place  and  time  appointed,  in  the  masculine  gen- 
der. My  father  has  a  nephew,  and  1  an  own 
cousin,  coming  up  from  the  uuiver^ity,  whom 
he  loves  most  indulgently,  —  easy  master  Cred- 
ulous Oldcraft  (for  you  know  what  your  mere 
academic  is)  ;  your  carrier  never  misses  his 
hour :  he  must  not  be  robbed,  because  he  has 
but  little  to  lot^e ;  but  he  must  join  with  us  in  a 
device  that  I  have,  that  shall  rob  my  father  of  a 
hundred  pieces,  and  thank  me  to  be  rid  on*t ; 
for  there's  the  ambition  of  my  wit,  to  live  upon 
his  professed  wit,  that  has  turned  me  out  to  live 
by  my  wits. 

Pris.  Cum  hirundinis  alis  tibi  regratulor. 

Witty.  A  male  habit,  a  bag  of  an  hundred 
weight,  though  it  be  counters  (for  my  alchemy 
shall  turn  'cm  into  gold  of  my  father's) ;  the 
hour,  the  place,  the  action  shall  be  at  lar^e  set 
down :  and,  father,  you  shall  know  that  I  put 
my  portion  to  use,  that  you  have  given  me  to 
live  by  ; 

And,  to  (ronfirra  yourself  in  me  renate, 
I  hoiMJ  you'll  find  my  wit's  legitimate.    [Exeunt, 


1  Trmporn  mutamtur^  ice]  An  often-cited  line  of  modern 
Latiiiiiy,  the  aiittior  of  wliidi,  I  believe,  i*  nut  Icnown. 
3  /lurcAd.Tj  i.  e.  iNioiy. 

*  roHilitiiiHji]  i.  L>.  di  1*111  fttitiontf. 

*  Sir  iiacchujt  ^puUo]  All  allusion  to  the  second  line  of 
W  Lily'rt  Oirmfn  de  numinum,  geatribuSf  — 

'*  I't  siifit  divoriiiii,  Maiv,  Bacekugf  .^poUo;  virorum, 
Ul  Uato,  Virniliiw,"  &c. 

<  eounteri]  Matioii*K  correction :  compare  Wittypate*t  next 
■iwecb. — Botb  the  folioa  **  cuntenla.*'  ^^ 


ACT  n. 

SCENE   L  —  ARoomiHthsHouHo/Bia. 
Ruinous  Gbnt&y. 

Enter  Ladt  Ruinous  Qbntby  and  Servant. 

Serv.  Nay,  lady  — 

L.  Ruin.  Put  mo  not  in  mind  on't,  prithee ; 
You  cannot  do  a  greater  wrong  to  women ; 
For  in  our  wants,  'tis  the  most  chief  affliction 
To  have  that  name  remember'd ;  'tis  a  title 
That  misery  mocks  us  by,  and  the  world's  malice : 
Scorn  and  contempt  have  •  not  wherewith  to  work 
On  humble  calling ;  they  are  safe,  and  lie 
Level  with  pity  still,  and  pale  dlitrcsa 
Is  no  great  stranger  to  'em ;  but  when  Fortune 
Looks  with  a  stormy  face  on  our  conditions. 
We  find  affliction  work,  and  envy  pastime. 
And  our  worst  enemy  then,  that  most  abusee  n% 
Is  that  we  are  call'd  by,  ••  Lady."  [Exit  Set- 

vant.)  Oh,  my  spirit. 
Will  nothing  make  thee  humble?  I  am  wdl, 

methinks, 
And  can  live  quiet  with  my  fate  aometimes, 
Until  I  look  into  the  world  again : 
Then  I  begin  to  rave  at  my  stars'  bittemen, 
To  see  how  many  muckhiUs  plac'd  above  me ; 
Peasants  and  droils,'  caroches  full  of  dunghiUsi 
Whose  very  birth  stinks  in  a  generous  nostril. 
Glistering  by  night  like  glow-worms  through  the 

high-streets, 
Hurried  by  torch-light  in  the  footmen's  '  hands, 
That  shew  like  rumiing  fire-drakes  through  the 

city ; 
And  I  put  to  my  shifts  and  wits  to  live, 
Nay,  sometimes  danger  too,  on  foot,  on  Lone- 
back, 
And  earn  my  supper  manfully,  ere  I  get  it  $ 
Many  a  meal  I  liave  purchas'd  at  that  rate. 
Fed  with  a  wound  upon  me,  stompt  at  midnight. 

Enter  Pkiscian. 
Ha !  what  arc  you .' 

Pria.  [pulling  off  his  false  heard\  Now  you  may 
tell  yourself, 
Lady. 

L.  Ruin.  Ob,   master  Priscian  !    what's  the 
project  ?  -J 

For  you  ne'er  come  without  one. 

Pris.  First,  your  husband. 
Sir  Ruinous  Gentry,  greets  you  with  best  wishes. 
And  here  has  sent  you  your  full  share  by  me 
In  five  cheats  and  two  robberies. 

L.  Ruin.  And  what  comes  it  to  ? 

Pris.  Near  upon  thirteen  poimd. 

L.  Ruin.  A  goodly  share  ! 
'Twill  put  a  lady  scarce  in  Philip-and-chcyney»* 


fl  have]  Both  the  folios  "  haH.»» 

T  draib\  "  i.  e.  drudROH."    8TMP*oir. 

8  footmen^n]  Koth  the  folio»  **  foot-mans.*' 

»  Phtlip-and-thryHty'^  »•  8yin|i!>on  rrads  [proposed  to  ii«d] 
Piulippine  ehrgnry^  which,  he  sayA,  now  goe^i  by  the  naoM 
of  karratetn  ;  but  the  text  i*  riglit,  Philip  and-ckewnew  Mng 
mentioned  in  the  fullowinit  curiiHis  lirit  of  tlien  nstuonaU* 
Btuffa  in  Taylor's  Praise  «/  ilc.upteed : 

*  AlaMc,  wliat  would  our  silken  mercera  be  ? 
What  could  they  doe,  sweet  hempeeed,  twt  for  tfeasf 
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With  three  small  bugle-laces,  like  a  chamber- 
maid : 
Here's  precious  lifting ! 

Pru.  'Las,  you  must  consider,  lady, 
'Tis  but  young  term  !  attomies  ha'  small  doings 

yet; 
Then  hif^hway-lawyers,  they  must  needs  ha' 

little. 
We've  had  no  great  good  luck,  to  speak  troth, 

beauty. 
Since  your  stout  ladyship  parted  from's  at  High- 

*gato; 
But  there's  a  fair  hope  now  for  a  present  Hun- 
dred : 
Here's  man's  apparel ;  your  horse  stands  at  door. 
L.  Ruin,  And  what's  the  virtuous  plot  now? 
PrU.  Marry,  lady, 
You,  like  a  brave  young  gallant,  must  be  robb'd. 
L,  Ruin.  I  robb'd  ! 

Pris.  Nay,  then 

L.  Ruin.  Well,  well,  go  on ;  let's  hear,  sir. 
Pris,  Here's    a    seal'd    bag  of   a  hundred; 
which  indeed 
Are  counters  all,  only  some  sixteen  groats 
Of  white  money  *  i'  the  mouth  on't. 
L,  Ruin.  So :  what  saddle  have  I  ? 
Pria.  Monsieur  Laroon's  the  Frenchman's. 
L.  Ruitu  That  again  ! 
You  know  so  well  it  is  not  for  my  stride ; 
How  oft  have  I  complain'd  on't ! 

Pria.  You  mav  have  Jockey's,  then,  the  little 
Scotch  on» ; 
You  must  despatch. 

L.  Ruin,  ru  soon  be  ready,  sir. 
Before  you  ha'  shifted  saddles.  [ExU  Priscian.] 

—  Many  women 
Have  their  wealth  flow  to  'cm ;  I  was  made,  I  see, 
To  help  my  fortune,  not  my  fortune  me.    [Exii. 

SCENE    11.  —  ^  Room  in  Sir  Perfidious  Old- 
craft's  House. 

Enter  Cunninohah. 
Cunn.  My  ways  are  goblin-led,  and  the  night- 
elf 
Still  draws  me  from  my  home  ;  yet  I  follow : 
Sure  'tis  not  altogether  fabulous, 
Such  hags  do  get  dominion  of  our  tongues ; 
So  soon  as  we  speak,  the  enchantment  binds. 
I  have  dissembled  such  a  trouble  on  me. 
As  my  best  wits  can  hardly  clear  again. 
Piping  through  this  old  reed,  the  guardianess. 
With  purpose  that  my  harmony  shall  reach. 
And  please  the  lady's  ear ;  she  stops  below, 
And  echoes  back  my  love  unto  my  lips, 
Persuaded  by  most  violent  arguments 
Or  self-love  in  herself,  I  am  so  scli-fool. 
To  dote  upon  her  hundred-wrinkled  face. 
I  could  beggar  her  to  accept  the  gifts 


RaMb,  tafTata,  paropa,  and  nuuato, 
ShafExe,  fillizcUa,  dninaskc,  and  mockado, 
No  vrluol.4  pile:4,  two  piled,  pilo  and  lialfe  pilo, 
No  piu-<li  or  gn»gr:iinc!«  i:oiild  adorne  tlib  ile, 
N<»  rioih  of  Miner,  jiold,  or  tiiMie  licro  ; 
Philip  and  Chemy  ueiicr  would  appeare 
Within  our  bound*.'  [i>.  G4,  ft'orkes,  1030]."  -Wsaca. 
Ill  r'i"  Rain  qf  Marchandiiej^  tc,  ifi35,  we  find,  "  Philip 
Iff  I.  fifiitytu  ibe  piece  —  I.  h  .  .  .  xvi.  «.  viii.  d."  Uif.  G  A. 
1  tckif  NMMy]  A  cant  term  for  silver  apede. 
VOL.  z.  76 


She  would  throw  upon  me  ;  it  were  charity ; 
But  for  pity's  sake  I  will  be  a  nisgard. 
And  undo  her,  refusing  to  take  from  her. 
I'm  haunted  again  :  if  it  take  not  now, 
I'll  break  the  spell. 

Enter  Guardianess. 
Gwtrd.  Sweet  Cunningham,  welcome. 
What,  a  whole  day  absent !  birds  that  build  nests 
Have  care  to  keep  'em. 

Cunn.  That's  granted ; 
But  not  continually  to  sit  upon  'em, 
'Less  in  the  youngling  season  :  else  '  thoy  desire 
To  fly  abroad,  and  recreate  their  labours ; 
Then  they  return  with  fresher  appetite 
To  work  again. 

Guard.  Well,  well,  you  have  built  a  nest 
That  will  stand  all  storms ;  you  need  not  mistrust 
A  weather- wTCck :  and  one  day  it  may  be 
The  youngling  season  too  ;  then,  I  hope, 
You'll  ne'er  fly  out  of  sight. 
Cunn.  I'here  will  be  pains, 
I  see,  to  shake  this  bur  off.  [Aside.]  — And,  sweet- 
est, 
Prithee,  how  fares  thy  charge?  has  my  good 

friend 
Sir  Gregory  the  countenance  of  a  lover  ? 

Guard.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  in  my  mind ;  me- 
thinks. 
Setting  his  worship  aside,  he  looks  like  a  fool. 
Cunn,  Nay,  i'  faith,  ne'er  divide  his  worship 
from  him 
For  that  small  matter ;  fool  and  worship  are 
No  such  strangers  now-a-days.    But  my  mean- 
ing is. 
Has  he  thy  lady's  countenance  of  love .' 
Looks  she  like  a  welcome  on  him  ?  plainly, 
Have  they  as  good  hope  of  one  another 
As,  Cupid  bless  \x%  wc  haver 
Guard.  Troth,  I  know  not ; 
I  can  perceive  no  forwardness  in  my  charge : 
But  I  protest  I  wisli  the  knight  better 
For  your  sake,  bird. 

Cunn.  Why,  thanks,  sweet  bird  !  and  with  my 
heart  I  wish 
That  he  had  as  strong  and  likely  hope  of  her 
As  thou  hast  of  me. 

Guard.  Well,  he's  like  to  speed 
Ne'er  the  worse  for  that  good  wish :  and  I'll  tell 

you,  bird, 
(For  secrets  are  not  to  be  kept  betwixt  us  two,) 
My  charge  thinks  well  of  you. 
Cunn.  Of  me  !  for  what  ? 
Guard.  For  my  sake  ;  I  mean  so :  I  have  heard 
her 
A  hundred  times  [say],  since  her  uncle  gave  her 
The  flrst  bob  •"*  about  you,  that  ahc'd  do  somewhat 
For  my  sake,  if  tliiii;rs  went  well  together : 
We  have  spoke  of  doors  and  bolts,  and  things, 

and  things  — 
Go  to !  I'll  [not]  tell  you  all ;   but  you'll  find 
I  some 

i  Advancement,  for  my  sake,  I  do  believe. 
\  Cunn.  Faith,  be  not  sparing  ;  tell  me. 
!       Guard.  By  my  lady, 


'  flue]  "  Means  here,  at  t>iher  tiiucit.*'    Maioit. 
3  bob]  To  ffivt  vM  the  bob  nieand  —  to  pan  a  Jeat  or  tfkk 
on  one. 
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Tou  shall  pardon  mc  for  that !  it  were  a  shame 
If  men  should  hear  all  that  women  speak  behind 
Their  backs  sometimes. 

Cunn.  You  must  pivc  me  leave  yet 
At  least  to  p^vc  her  thanks. 

Guard.  Nor  that  neither ; 
She  must  not  take  a  notice  of  my  blabbing. 
It  is  sufficient  you  shall  give  mc  thanks ; 
For  'tis  for  my  sake  if  she  be  bountiful : 
She  loves  me,  and  loves  you  too  for  my  sake. 

Cunn.  Uow  shall  I,  knowing  this,  but  be  in- 
grate. 
Not  to  repay  her  with  my  dearest  duty  ? 

Guard.  Ay,  but  you  must  not  know  it;  if  you 
tell 
All  that  I  open  to  you,  you'll  shame  us  both : 
Afar  otf,  you  may  kiss  your  hand,  blush,  or  so, 
But  I'll  allow  no  nearer  conference. 

Cunn.  Whoop !  you'll  be  jealous,  I  perceive 
now. 

Guard.  Jealous ! 
Why,  there  is  no  true  love  without  it,  bird ; 
I  must  be  jealous  of  thee  :  but  for  her, 
(Were  it  within  my  duty  to  my  master,) 
I  durst  trust  her  with  the  strongest  tempter, 
And  I  dare  swear  her  now  as  pure  a  virgin 
As  e'er  was  welcom'd  to  a  marriagc-beil : 
If  thoughts  may  be  untainted,  hers  are  so. 

Cunn.  And  where's  the  cause  of  your  fear, 
then? 

Guard,  Well,  well ; 
When  things  are  past,  and  the  wedding-torches 
Lighted  at  matches,  to  kindle  better  lire, 
Then  I'll  tell  you  more. 

Cann.  Come,  come,  I  see  further. 
That  if  we  were  married,  you'll  be  jealous. 

Guard.  I  protest,  I  should  a  little,  but  not  of 
her  : 
It  is  the  married  woman,  (if  you  mark  it,) 
And  not  the  maid,  that  longs ;  the  appetite 
Follows  the  first  taste  ;  when  we  have  relish'd. 
We  wish  cloying;  the  tJtsle  once  pleas'd  before, 
Then  our  desire  is  whetted  on  to  more. 
But  I  reveal  too  much  to  you,  i'  faith,  bird 

Cunn.    Not   a  whit,  faith,  bird,   betwixt  you 
and  I ; 
I  am  beholding '  for  bettering  of  my  knowledge. 

Guard,  Nay,  you  shall  know  more  of  me,  if 
you'll  be  rul'd ; 
But  make  not  things  common. 

Cunn.  Ud'  so,  your  lady  ! 

Gtuxrd,  Ay,  'tis  no  matter;  she'll  like  well  of 
this; 
Our  familiarity  is  her  content. 

Enter  Nikce  and  Pompet. 
Niece.  This  present  from  Sir  Gregory  r 
Pompey.  From  my  master,  the  worshipful  right 

Sir  Gregory  Top. 
Niece.  A  rutf !  and  what  might  be  his  liigh 
conceit 
In  sending  of  a  ruff  ? 

Pompey.  I  think  he  had  two  conceits  in  it, 
forsooth,  to  high,  to  low ;  -  rulf-high,  because  as 


1  btkoUlMff]  I.  P.  l)olniMcn,  —  ax  froquoiitlv  heforp. 

«  t»  ktnk,  tu  low]  Roth  the  fulu*  "  tm.  Ai  .'.V.  Um  loir;'* 
and  Ki  ryin|t44tn,—  wliu  in  a  nnro  proiMiMMl  itMdiiig  "rrnio 
kigkf  iV/ne  lov,"    MtMua  preferred  "  uiiu  hi^h,  uue  tav." 


the  ruff  does  embrace  your  neck  all  day,  so  does 
he  desire  to  throw  his  knightly  arms ; 

Niece,  But,  then,  I  leave  him  off  a-nighta. 

Pompey.  Why,  then  ho  is  rujff-low,  a  ruffian ; 
a  bold  adventurous  errant  to  do  any  rough  aer^ 
vice  for  his  lady. 

Niece,  A  witty  and  unhappy  '  conceit !  —  Does 
ho  mean 
As  he  seems  to  say  unto  that  reverence  ? 
He  does  woo  her,  sure.  [Atide,^ 

Pompey,  To  tell  you  truth,  lady,  his  cono^t 
was  far  better  than  I  have  blazed  it  yet. 

A'lVcf?.  Do  you  think  so,  sir  ? 

Pompey.  Nay,  I  know  it,  forsooth  ;  for  it  was 
two  days  ere  lie  compa««sed  it,  to  find  a  fitting 
present  for  your  ladyship  :  he  was  sending  once 
a  very  fine  pupi>y  to  you. 

Niece.  And  that  he  would  have  brought  himself. 

Pompey.  So  he  would,  indeed ;  but  then  he 
altered  his  device,  and  sent  this  ruff,  requesting 
withal,  that  whensoever  it  is  foul,  you  with  yoor 
own  hands  would  bestow  the  starching  of  it. 

Niece.    Else   she  wooes  him :   now  his   eyes 
shoot  *  this  way.  —  [Atitk. 

And  what  was  the  reason  for  that,  sir  r 

Pompey,  There  lies  his  main  conceit,  lady ; 
"For,"  says  he,  *•  in  so  doing,  she  cannot  choose 
but  in  the  starching  to  clap  it  often  between  her 
hands,  and  so  she  gives  a  great  liking  and  ap« 
plause  to  my  present  ;  wliereas,  if  I  should  send 

>  a  puppy,  she  ever  calls  it  to  her  with  hist,  hieg,  Miu, 
I  which  is  a  fearful  disgrace  : "  he  drew^  the  device 
!  from  a  play  at  the  Bull,®  t'other  day. 

J      Niece.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  this  was  a  rich  conceit, 
indeed. 

Pompey.  And  fjur-fetched  ;   therefore  good  for 
I  you,  lady.' 

I  Guard.  How  now  I  which  way  look  you,  bird  ? 
I  Cunn.  At  the  fool,  bird ;  shall  I  not  look  at  the 
j  fool  ? 

Guard.  At  the  fool,  and  I  liere  !  what  need 
that  r  pray,  look  this  way. 
'       Xicci'.  I'll  lit  him  ai)tly  ;  **  cither  I'll  awake 

>  His  wits  (if  he  have  any)  or  force  him 
To  appear  (as  yet  I  cannot  think  him) 
Without   any.     [Aside.]  —  Sirrali,  tell  zno  one 

thing  true 
That  I  shall  ask  you  now  :  was  this  device 
'  Your  master's  own  ?    I  doubt  his  wit  in  it; 
i  He's  not  so  ingenious. 


3  vn'ajipy}  i.  o.  nii>:rhirv<iii.4,  wnpgi.->Ii. 

4  [A-iidi:]  llfMf  :«ii«l   nir  nvard-i,  Inttli   the   fulinn  bave  a 
rather  unnerps-iarv  <ta«c-«lirf<:tioii,  "  Toicard  Cunning.** 

^..-.hooi]  Hf.lh  «hp  foh.-s  ♦•.shoots" 
<J  the  Bull]  i.  c.  :hr  Uoil  U:iH  The  arc :  see  luile.  p.  098, 
'  J9nd  far  frtchrd  :  thrrrfure  i-oodfo'  I'lut,  .Wy]  An  aUluiioQ 
!()  the  pruvcrli,  —  Fur-fftched   and  dear  bought  id  piod  for 
lad i PS. 
»  rilft  him  aptly,  ice]  I  yive  here  the  nrrnnffeincnt  oftlM 
'  fuhm.    The  li^ditursol  1778  and  WchiT  rcjiulate  Ihc  pauafs 
'  thiiif  : 

!  '•  ril  fit  him  nptly  :  either  I'll  awnke 

I  Hi:*  wit-*  (if  ln'have  any)  i«r  lun-e  him  to  appear 

I  (A"«  yet  I  r.iimul  tiiink  him)  withniil  any. — 

.  Sirnih,  tell  me  «ini.*  tluuf  trii.», 

'  'I'hat  I  :-h:ili  ;i-J:  ymi  n«iw:  was  tlii.4  devico 

Your  master^  own  .'  **  ir.,  — 
whii'h  r»ijiil;ui*.«,  if  it  iinpnn-e*  the  three  liM  line*,  nkifcei 
'  the  fiimth  <.ne  awkwardly  di-h-eiiv.'.  That  this  play  it 
,  greatly  injiirr-ii  l)y  the  dritpjiinc  *>:it  <•('  wnrd-*,  tliere  can  b« 
j  nudiKiht.  In  thn  proHent  yitcrch,  Sympst.n,  ad  usual,  luo- 
[  pered  with  the  ivxL 
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Pompey.  His  own,  I  assure  you,  madam. 

Niece.  Nay,  you  must  not  lie. 

Pompey.  Not  with  a  lady  ?  I'd  rather  lie  with 
you  than  lie  with  my  master,  by  your  leave,  in 
such  a  case  as  this. 

Guard.  Yet  again  your  eye  ? 

Cunn.  The  fool  makes  mirth,  i*  faith  ; 
I  would  hear  some. 

Guard.  Come,  you  shall  hear  none  but  me. 

Niece.  Come  hither,  friend  ;  nay,  come  nearer 

me:  did 

Thy  master  send  thee  to  me  ?    Ho  may  be  wise ; 

But  did  not  shew  it  much  in  that :  men  sometimes 

May  wrong  themselves   unawares,  when   they 

least  think  on't : 
"Was  Vulcan  ever  so  unwise  to  send  Mars 
To  be  his  spokesman,  when  he  went  a- wooing? 
Send  thee !  heigh-ho  !  a  pretty  rolling  eye  ! 

Pompey.  I  can  turn  up  the  white  and  the  black 
too,  an  need  bo,  forsooth. 

Niece.  Why,  here's  an  amorous  nose ! 

Pompey.  You  see  the  worst  of  my  nose,  for- 
sooth. 

Niece.  A  cheek  ! 
How  could  I  pat  ^  it  now  in  dalliance  ! 
A  pair  ot  lips  !  oh,  that  we  were  uney'd  ! 
I  could  suck  sugar  from  'em ;  what  a  board's 

here ! 
When  will  the  knight  thy*  master  have  such  a 

stamp 
Of  manhood  on  his  face  ?    Nay,  do  not  blush. 

Pompey.  'Tis  nothing  but  my  flesh  and  blood 
that  rises  so. 

Cunn.  Death,  she  courts  the  fool ! 

Guard.  Away,  away !  'tis  sport ;  do  not  mind  it. 

Niece.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  come,  be  familiar : 
Ay,  here's  a  promising  palm  ;  wliat  o  soft 
Handful  of  pleasure's  here !  here's  down  com- 

par'd 
With  flocks  and  quilted  straw ;  thy  knight's  fin- 
gers 
Are  lean  mattricc-rubbors  to  these  feathers  ; 
I  prithee,  let  me  lean  my  cheek  upon't ; 
What  a  soft  pillow's  here ! 

Pompey.  Hum,  umh,  hu,  hum  ! 

Niece.  Why,  there's  a  courage  in  that  lively 


passion 


Measure  thee  all  o'er,  there  is  not  a  limb 
But  has  his  full  proportion  :  it  is  my  voice. 
There's  no  compare  betwixt  the  knight  and  thee ; 
The  goodlier  man  by  half,  at  once,  now  I 
See  thee  all  over. 

Ponipey.  If  you  had  seen  me  swim  t'other  day 
on  my  back,  you  would  have  said  you  had  seen  : 
there' was  two  chamber- maids  that  saw  me,  and 
my  logs  by  chance  were  tangled  in  the  flags,  and 
when  they  saw  how  I  was  hanged,  they  cried 
out,  *•  Oh,  help  the  man,  for  fear  he  be 
drowned ! " 

Niece.  ITiey  could  do  no  less  *  in  pity.     Come, 
thine  arm ; 
We'll  walk  together. 

Cunn.  Blindness  of  love  and  women  !  why, 
she  dotes 
Upon  the  fool. 

Guard.  What's  tliat  to  vou  ?  mind  her  not. 


1  pat]  SyinMmi'B  rctrrrrtion.    Koth  the  foliov  "  put** 
^  dene  le»»\  Weber  chute  to  priut  "  not  do  lese." 


Cunn.  Away,  you  bur ! 
Guard.  How's'that  ? 

Cunn.  Hang  ofl*,  flesh-hook !  fasten  thine  itchy 
clasp 
On  some  dry  toad-stool,  that  will  kindle  with 

thee. 
And  bum  together. 

Guard.  Oh,  abominable ! 
^Vhy,  do  you  not  love  me } 

Cunn.  No  ;  never  did  : 
I  took  thee  down  a  little  way  to  enforce 
A  vomit  from  my  oflcnded  stomach  ;  now 
Thou'rt  up  again,  I  loathe  thee  filthily. 
Guard.  Oh,  villain  ! 
Cutm.  Why,  dost  thou  not  see  a  sight 
Would  make  a  man  abjure  the  sight  of  women  ? 
Niece.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  he's  vex'd  !  [Aside.]  — 

ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Pompey.  Ua,  ha,  ha  ! 
Niece.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ? 
Pompey.  Because  thou  laughest ;  nothing  else, 

i'  faith. 
Cunn.  She  has  but  mock'd  my  folly  ;  else  she  * 
finds  not 
The  bosom  of  my  purpose  :  some  other  way 
Must  make  me  know.    I'll  try  her;  and  may 

chance  quit^ 
The  fine  dexterity  of  her  lady-wit. 

[Asidet  and  exit. 
Niece,  Yes,  in  troth,  I  laugh'd  to  think  of  thy 
master  now, 
^\llat  he  would  think  if  he  knew  this. 

Pompey.  By  my  troth,  I  laugh  at  him  too: 
faith,  sirrah,*  he's  but  a  fool,  to  say  the  truth, 
though  I  say't  that  should  not  say't. 
Nifce,  Yes,  thou  shouldst  say  truth,  and  I  be- 
lieve thee. 
Well,  for  this  time  we'll  part :   you  perceive 

something ; 
Our  tongues  betray  our  hearts,  there's  our  weak- 
ness ; 
But,  pray,  be  silent. 

Pomjiey.  As  mouse  in  cheese,  or  goose  in  hay, 

i'  faith. 
Niece.  Look,  we  are  cut  ofiF :  there's  my  hand 
where  my  lips  would  be. 
Pompey.  I'll  wink,  and  think  'em  thy  lips. 
Farewell.  [Exit. 

Niece.  Now,  guardianess,  I  need  not  ask  where 
you  have  been. 

Guard.  Oh,  lady,  never  was  woman  so  abus'd  I 

Re-enter  Pompey. 

Pompey.  Dost  thou  hear,  lady  sweetheart  ?  I 
had  forgot  to  tell  thee,  —  if  you  will,  I  will  come 
back  in  the  evening. 

Niece.  By  no  means ;  come  not  till  I  send  for 
you. 

Pompey.  If  there  be  any  need,  you  may  think 
of  things  when  I  am  gone.  I  may  be  conveyed 
into  .your  chamber ;  I'll  lie  under  the  bed  while* 
midnight,  or  so  ;  or  you  shall  put  me  up  in  one 
of  your  little  boxes ;  I  can  creep  in  at  a  small 
hole. 


3  quit]  i.  e.  requite. 

4  gimih]  IiistanceM  of  this  word  being  apfdied  tov 
have  before  occurred ;  and  in  act  iii.  mc  J,  Sir  Gregoijr 
tsayn  "  All,  sirrah  iiii*tre88,"  &c. 

ft  whdej  i.  e.  unliL 
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Niece.  These  are  things  I  dare  not  venture  :  I 
charf^  you,  on  my  love,  never  come  till  I  send 
for  vou. 

l^ompey,  Verbum  ituapienti ;  *  'tis  enough  to 
the  w'iHC :  nor  I  think  it  is  not  fit  tlie  knight 
should  know  any  thing  yet. 

Xitfcf.  By  no  means  :  pray  you,  go  now  ;  wo 
are  auspccted. 

PomjH'y.  For  the  things  that  are  past,  let  us 
use  our  secrets. 

Sivce.  Now  I'll  make  a  firm  trial  of  your  love ; 
\'\  you  love  mc,  not  a  word  more  at  this  time, 
Kot  a  syllable  ;  'tis  the  seal  of  love  ;  take  heed. 

Poinpcy.  Hum,  hum,  hum,  hum  ! 

[/'>iV,  humming  **  Loath  to  <ivp<irt.'*  ' 

Xiece.  So,  tliis  pleasant  trouble's  gone.  —  Now, 
guardianess ; 
Wliat,  your  eyes  casing  your  heart !  the  cause, 
woman  r 

Gitiirfi.  The  cause  is  false  man,  madam  :  oh, 
l«dy, 
I  have  been  gull'd  in  a  shining  carbuncle, 
A  very  glow-worm,  that  I  thought  had  fire  in't, 
And  'tis  as  cold  as  ice. 

A'/«y.  And  justly  berv'd  ; 
Wouldst  thou  once  think  that  such  an  erring ' 

spring 
Would  dote  upon  thine  autumn  ? 

Onard,  Oh,  had  you  heard 
Him  but  protest ! 

Sieve.  I  would  not  have  believ'd  him. 
Thou  might'st  have  pcrceiv'd  how  I  mock'd  thy 

folly, 
In  wanton  imitation  with  the  fool. 
Go,  weep  the  sin  of  thy  credulity. 
Not  of  thy  loss  ;  for  it  was  never  thine, 
And  it  iM  gain  to  miss  it.     Wert  thou  so  dull  r 
Nay,  yet  thou'rtntupid  and  uncapable: 
Wliy.thou  wcrt  but  the  biut  to  fish  with,  not 
The  prey  ;  the  stale  <  to  catch  another  bird  with. 

Guard.  Indeed,  he  cull'd  nie  bird. 

Niece.  Yet  thou  perceiv'st  not : 
It  is  your  niece  he  loves ;  wouldst  thou  be  made 

A  stnlking  jade  r  'tis  she,  examine  it. 

I'll  hurry  all  awry,  and  tread  my  path 
Over  unbeaten  groundj*,*  go  level  to  the  mark, 
But  *  by  circular  bouts  :  rare  things  arc  pleasing ; 
And  rare's  but  seldom  in  the  simple  sense, 

1  intapienti]  The  modern  edilure,  corricting  Pompey'a 
Latinity,  prim  **  iii«i|iientj." 

1  Fuiniiey.  //km,  Ahm,  Amth,  Aum/ 

[Exit,  humniing  *'  I>»alh  to  depart"] 
Tbe  folitw  Jiavc ; 
•<  Cfote.  Iliiin,  hum,  liiini,  hum  — 

Hum'ri  [iKc.f\tL  IfehumhMj  loath  to  de|Mrt.  Exit  Clown." 
BjriniMi'n  pnve  tu  the  Niece  the  wnrdM  "  lie  hums  lonih  to 
depart;"  and  mi  the  l-Iditurv  of  1776.    Mamm  wan  the  Ami  , 
|iidit<c-iviT  (what  waa  ubviouit  emmgh)  that  here  the  Niage-  [ 
dirertiuii  had  hceii  rdnfonnded  uiih  the  text.  Loath  to  depart  | 
It  ■  tiiiii*  liinitiitiipd  hy  several  of  our  early  wnterw. 

I  «rrim-j]  *'  i.  e.  wandering,  rapnciiMH  and  uncertain."  ' 
HAtuf.  —  i:*u  the  firwt  folio.     The  second  folio  hB<t  '•  early."  | 
..Hympxon  printed  (at  SewardV  HUggebtion)  •'  earing,"  i.  e. 
■Ipiighing,  tiltins ! 

*  stale]  i.  I*,  dei'oy.    Siimelime?*  the  fowler  UMcd  to  slicKit 
g|  bin  game  under  cover  of  either  a  real  or  an  artitirial 
^ise,  called  a  stalkin;;  horse  ;  hence  in  the  next  spn  ch,  the 
Mce^ion  '*  ^lalking  jade." 
~  I  grountls]  Altered  by  Web«.*r  to  "  gr(»und."  , 

«  But]  i^yiupMtn'9 correction.  —  Bolli  (he  folioi  "  Not,"—  i 
I  mi^priJit  of  the  latter  word  for  the  former  being  very  ; 
-  po.    The  Editon  of  1778  gave,  and  vainly  endeavond 
fein,  tlie  ongiual  reading. 


But  has  her  emphasis  ii^ith  eminence. 

[Ande,  and  txU. 

Guard.  My  niece  !  she  the  rival  of  mr  abuse ! 

My  flesh  and  blood  wrong  me !  I'll  aunt  her  for^. 

Enter  Mirabell. 
Oh,  opportunity,  thou  blessest  mo  !  — 
Now,  gentlewoman,  are  you  parted  so  soon  ? 
Where  is  your  friend,  I  pray }  your  Conninghun  ? 

Mir.  What  say  you,  aunt  ? 

Guard.  Come,  come,  your  Cunningham  ! 
I  am  not  blind  with  age  yet,  nor  dea£ 

Mir.  Dumb  I  am  sure  you  are  not.  [Ande,"}  — 
What  ail  you,  aunt  ? 
Are  you  not  well  ? 

Guard.  No,  nor  sick,  nor  mad,  nor  in  my  witi; 
nor  sleeping, 
Nor  waking ;  nor  nothing,  nor  any  thing  : 
I  know  not  what  I  am,  nor  what  I  am  not. 

Mir.  Mercy  cover  us  !  what  do  you  moan,  aunt  ? 

Guard.  I  mean  to  be  reveng'd. 

Mir.  On  whom  ? 

Guard.  On  thee,  baggage  ! 

Mir.  Revenge  should  follow  injury, 
Which  never  reach'd  so  far  as  thought  in  me 
Towards  you,  aunt. 

Guard.  Your  cunning,  minion, 
Nor  your  Cunningham,  can  either  blind  me : 
The  gentle  beggar  loyes  you. 

Mir.  Beseech  you. 
Let  me  stay  your  error !     I  begin  to  hear, 
And  shake  off  my  amazement :  if  you  think 
That  ever  any  passage  treating  love 
Hath  been  betwixt  us  yet  commencM  ;  any 
Silent  eye- glance  that  might  but  sparkle  fixe. 
So  much  as  brother  and  sister  might  meet  with ; 
The  lip-salute,  so  much  as  strangers  might 
Take  a  farewell  with ;  the  commixAd  hands ; 
Nay,  but  the  least  thought  of  the  least  of  these, 
In  troth,  you  wrong  your  bosom  :  by  that  truth 
Which  I  think  yet  you  durst  be  bail  for  in  me 
If  it  were  offer'd  you,  I  am  as  free 
As  all  this  protestation. 

Guard.  May  I  believe  this  ? 

Mir.  If  ever  you'll  believe  truth.    Why,  I 
thought 
He  had  spoke  love  to  you  ;  and  if  his  heart 
Prompted  his  tongue,  sure  I  did  hear  so  much. 

Guard.  Oh,  falsest  man !    Ixion's  plague  fell 
on  me: 
Never  by  woman  such  a  masculine  cloud, 
So  airy  and  so  subtle,  waa  embrac'd. 

Mir.  By  no  cause  in  me,  by  my  life,  dear  aunt. 

Guard.  I  believe  you :  then  help  in  ^  my  revenge, 
And  you  shall  do't,  or  lose  my  love  for  over; 
I'll  have  him  quitted  ^  ut  Lis  equal  weapon. 
Thou  art  young  ;  follow  him,  bait  his  desires 
With  nil  the  engines  of  a  woman's  wit. 
Stretch  modesty  even  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
He  cannot  freeze  at  such  a  flaming  beauty ; 
And  when  thou  hast  him  by  the  amorous  gills, 
Think  on  tny  vengeance,  choke  up  his  desires, 
Then  let  his  banquetings  be  Tantalism  : 
IaiI  thy  disdain  spurn  the  dissembler  out. 
Or,  I  should  climb  the  ^  stars,  and  sit  above* 
To  see  him  burn  tu  ashes  in  his  love  ! 

■  help  inl  \Vel>er  printed  "  htlp  mo  ta." 

*  quiUett]  i.  e.  requited. 

•  the\  Both  the  fiilioi  **  tny." 
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Mir.  Thic  will  be  a  strange  taak,^  aunt,  and  an 
Unwilling  labour  *,  yet,  in  your  ix^junction, 
I  am  a  servant  to't. 

Guard.  Thou'lt  undertake 't  ? 

Mir,  Yes;   let  the  success  commend  itself 

hereafter. 
Guard,  Effect  it,   girl,  my  substance  is  thy 
store: 
Nothing  but  want  of  will  makes  woman  poor. 

{Exewa, 

SCENE  III.  —  Sir  GasooRT  Fop's  Lodging, 
Enter  Sir  Gregort  Fop  and  Pompbt. 

Sir  Greg,  "Why,  Pompey,  thou  art  not  stark 
mad,  art  thou  ? 
WiU  thou  not  tell  mc  how  my  lady  does  ^ 

Pompey,  Your  lady  ! 

Sir  Greg,  Did  she  receive  the  thing  that  I 
sent  her  kindly,  or  no  ? 

Pompey.  The  thing  that  you  sent  her,  knight, 
by  the  thing  that  you  sent,  was,  for  the  thing's 
sake  that  was  sent  to  carry  the  thing  that  you 
sent,  very  kindly  received.  First,  there  is  your 
indenture  (now  go  seek  you  a  servant !) ;  sec- 
ondly, you  are  a  knight ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  I 
am  mine  own  man  ;  and  fourthly,  fare  you  well. 

Sir  Greg,  Why,  Pompey !  prithee,  let  mo 
speak  with  thee.  —  PU  lay  my  life  some  hare 
has  crossed  him.'  [Aside, 

Pompey,  Knight,  if  you  be  a  knight,  so  keep 
you :  as  for  the  lady,  —  who  shall  say  that  she 
is  not  a  fiedr  lady,  a  sweet  lady,  an  honest  and 
a'  virtuous  lady,  I  will  say  he  is  a  base  fellow, 
a  blab  of  his  tongue,  and  I  will  make  him  eat 
these  fingers'  ends. 

Sir  Greg,  Why,  here's  nobody  says  so,  Pompey. 

Pompey,  Whatsoever  things  have  passed  be- 
tween the  lady  and  the  other  party,  whom  I 
will  not  name  at  this  time,  I  say  she  is  virtuous 
and  honest,  and  I  will  maintain  it,  as  long  as  I 
can  maintain  myself  with  bread  and  water. 

Sir  Greg,  Why,  I  know  nobody  thinks  other- 
wise. ' 

Pompey,  Any  man  that  does  but  think  it  in 
my  hearing,  I  will  make  him  think  on't  while 
he  has  a  thought  in  his  bosom.  Shall  wo  say 
that  kindnesses  from  ladies  are  common  ?  or 
that  favours  and  protestations  are  things  of  no 
moment  betwixt  parties  and  parties?  I  say 
stiU,  whatsoever  has  been  betwixt  the  lady  and 
the  party  which  I  ynMi  not  name,  that  she  is 
honest,  and  shall  be  honest,  whatsoever  she 
does,  by  day  or  by  night,  by  light  or  by  dark- 
ness, with  cut  and  long  tail.* 

Sir  Greg,  Why,  I  say  she  is  honest. 

Pompey.  Is  she  honest }  in  what  sense  do  you 
say  she  is  honest,  knight  ? 

Sir  Greg.  If  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
throw  my  dagger  at  thy  head,  hilts  and  all,  I'm 
an  ass,  and  no  gentleman  ! 

Pompey,  Throw  your  dagger  at  me !  do  not, 
knight ',  I  give  you  fair  warning,  'tis  but  cast 

1  taA\  Botii  tbe  folioa  '•  taste." 

I  /*i{  Mf  any  1^  tome  hart  has  croMtd  fum\  A  hars  dom- 
ing a  peiMon**  way  was  tfiipiHMed  to  disorder  nis  aeiMW. 

s  o]  OmiUed  by  Weber. 

4  with  emt  end  Umf  tail]  i.  e.  witb  doga  of  all  kinds, — 
with  peraoaa  of  erery  dcuchption. 


away  if  you  do ;  for  you  shall  have  no  other 
words  of  me  :  the  lady  is  an  honest  lady,  what- 
soever reports  may  go  of  sports  and  toys,  and 
thoughts,  and  .wot£,  and  deeds,  betwixt  her 
and  the  party  which  I  will  not  name.  This  I 
give  you  to  understand,  that  another  man  may 
have  as  good  an  eye,  as  amorous  a  nose,  as  fair 
a  stampt  beard,  and  be  as  proper  a  man,  as  a 
knight  (I  name  no  parties) ;  a  servingman  may 
be  as  good  as  a  sir,  a  Pompey  as  a  Gregory,  a 
Doodle  as  a  Fop :  so  servingman  Pompey  Doo* 
die  maybe  respected  as  well  with  ladies  (though 
I  name  no  parties)  as  Sir  Gregory  Fop.  Si, 
farewell.  [ExiL 

Sir  Greg,  If  the  fellow  be  not  out  of  his  witi, 
then  will  I  never  have  any  more  wit  while  I 
live !  Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gas- 
tered  ^  him,  or  else  he's  drunk,  or  else  he  walks 
in  his  sleep ;  or  else  he's  a  fool,  or  a  knave,  or 
both  ;  one  of  the  three  I'm  sure  'tis.  Yet,  now 
I  think  on't,  she  has  not  used  me  so  kindly  as 
her  uncle  promised  me  she  should  :  but  that's 
all  one ;  he  says  I  shall  have  her,  and  I  dare 
take  his  word  for  the  best  horse  I  have,  and 
that's  a  weightier  thing  than  a  lady,  I'm  sure 
on't.  [ExU, 

SCENE  IV.  —  The  OtUskirte  of  London. 

Enter  Ladt   Ruinous    Gentry,  disguised  as   a 

man,  WrrrvPATE,  Sir  Kuinous  Gbntry,  Pris- 

ciAN,  and  Credulous,  with  scarfs  over  their 
faces*  binding  and  robbing  her.  Credulous 
fnds  the  bag. 

L,  Ruin.  Nay,  I  am  your  own ;  'tis  in  your 
pleasure 
How  you'll  deal  with  me :   yet  I  would  entreat, 
You  will  not  make  that  which  is  bad  enough 
Worse  than  it  need  be,  by  a  second  ill. 
When  it  can  render  you  no  second  profit : 
If  it  be  coin  you  seek,  you  have  your  prey. 
All  my  store  I  vow  (and  it  weighs  a  hundured)  ; 
My  life,  or  any  hurt  you  give  my  body. 
Can  enrich  you  no  more. 

Witty.  You  may  pursue. 

L.  Ruin.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  never  will. 

Witty,  Only  we'll  bind  you  to  quiet  behaviour 
Till  3*ou  call  out  for  bail,  and  on  the  other 
Side  of  the  hedge  leave  you  :  but  keep  the  peace 
Till  we  be  out  of  hearing,  for  by  that 
We  shall  be  out  of  danger ;  if  we  come  back. 
We  come  with  a  mischief. 

L,  Ruin,  You  need  not  fear  me. 

Pris,  Come,  we'll  bestow  you,  then. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Ruinous  Gentry,  and  Prxs- 
ciAN,  vith  Lady  Ruinous. 

Witty.  Why,  la  you,  sir,  is  not  this  a  swifter 
revenue  than  Sic  proboa,  ergoe,  et  igitun,  can 
bring  in  }  why,  is  not  this  one  of  your  syllogisma 
in  Barbara,  Omrte  utile  est  honestum  ? 

Cred,  Well,  sir,  a  little  more  of  this  acquaint- 
ance 
Will  make  me  know  you  fully  :  I  protest 
You  have,  at  first  sight,  made  me  oonsoioiu 

ft  gasterU]  i.  e.  scared. 

0  with  tearfi  ottr  their  faset]  The  taufe  wert,  of  countb 
crape.  The  old  stayce-direction  has  merely  **tii  searf*^ 
which  Weber  erroneously  supposed  lo  mean  **  in  long  man- 
tles to  disguise  themselves.'* 
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Of  such  a  deed  my  dreams  ne'er  prompted.  Yet 
I    could  almost  hare  wish'd  rather  you  had 

rohb'd 
Me  of  my  cloak  (for  my  purse,  'tis  a  scholar's) 
Thau  to  have  made  me  a  robber.    I  had  rather 
Have  answer'd  three    difficult  questions  than 

this  one, 
As  easy  as  yet  it  seems. 

Witty.  Tush,  you  shall  never  come  to  further 

answer  for't. 
Can  you  confess  your  penurious  uncle, 
In  his  full  face  of  love,  to  be  so  strict 
A  niggard  to  your  commons,  that  you  are  fain 
To  size  your  belly  out  with  shouldcr-fccs, 
With  rumps  and  kidneys,  and  cues  ^  of  single 

beer, 
And  yet  make  dainty  to  feed  more  daintily. 
At  this  easier  rate  ?    Fie,  master  Credulous ! 
I  blush  for  you. 

Cred.  This  is  a  truth  undeniable. 

Witty.  "NVhy,  go  to,  then  !  I  hope  I  know  your 

uncle : 
How  does  he  use  his  son,  nearer  than  you  ? 
Cred,  Faith,  like  his  jade,  upon  the  bare  com- 
mons 
Tum'd  out  to  pick  his  living  as  he  can  got  it. 
Witty.  He  would  have  been  glad"  to  have 

shar'd  in  such  a  purchase,^ 
And  thank'd  his  good  fortune  too.    But,  mum, 

no  more. 

Be-enter  Sir  Ruinous  Gentry  and  Prisciax. 
Is  all  safe,  bullies  ) 

Sir  Ruin.  Secure ; 
The  gentleman  thinks  him  most  happy  in  his  loss. 
With  his  safe  life  and  limbs,^  and  redoubles 
His  iirst  vow,  as  he  is  a  gentleman. 
Never  to  pursue  us. 

Witty.  Well,  away,  then, 
Disperse  ;  you  with  master  Credulous,  who  still 
Shall  bear  the  purchase ;  Priscian  and  I 
Will  take  some  other  course.    You  know  our 

meeting. 
At  the  Three  Cups  in  St.   Giles* ;  *  with  this 

proviso 
(For  'tis  a  law  with  us),  that  nothing  be  open'd 
Till  all  be  present :  the  loser  says  a  hundred. 
And  it  can  weigh  no  less. 

Sir  Ruin.  Come,  sir,  we'll  be  your  guide. 

Cred.  My  honesty,®  which  till  now  was  never 
forfeited. 
All  shall  be  close  till  our  mcetin*;. 


1  cHu]  "i.  e.  drepi.  The  derivation  is  TOlf-ovident." 
Wbbeb.  What  cuuld  he  be  ihinkiii|{  of?  "cuav  '^  (a  Uni- 
versity temi)  means  —  small  piiriionti:  sec  Nare.s*s  Gltwi. 
in  V. 

s  //« tBould  have  been  gUid^  &c.]  The  prefix  to  this  ppcerh 
is  omitted  in  both  the  ToIim  ;  nor  did  the  modem  eUiiun  in- 
Mft  it ! 

*  purchase]  i.  c.  booty. 

*  With  h'lH  Kafc  life  and  limbs]  Altered  hy  the  modem  edi- 
tors to  »»  With  his  Ufe  and  limbs  safe." 

»  the  Three  Cups  in  St.  OUes*]  "  This  ia\'em  is  enumer- 
ated, with  many  oiher»,  in  a  black-letter  ballad,  railed  Lon- 
don's Unlinar\',  or  Every  Mail  in  his  Humour  (Evans's  Bal- 
lads, JdlO,  1.  luC):- 

•  The  goldsmiths  to  the  Three  CnpSt 
Their  money  they  count  as  dross. 
Your  iNiritan  to  the  Pewter-can, 
And  your  papints  to  the  Cross.' »»    Wxbxb. 
.  •  Mg  honesty]  i.  e.  By  my  honesty. 


Witty.  Tush,  I  believe't ; 

[Exit  Credulous  with  Sir  Ruinous  Gbst- 

TRT. 

And  then  all  shall  out.  —  Where's  the  thief 
that's  rohb'd  ? 

Re-enter  Lady  Kuinous  Gentry. 

L.  Ruin.  Here,  Master  Oldcraft :   all  follom 

now. 
Witty.  *Twas  neatly  done,  wench.      Now  to 
turn  that  bag 
Of  counterfeits  to  current  prices,  et  actum  esU 
L.  Ruin.  You  are  the  chemist ;  we'll  blow  the 
iirc  still. 
If  you  can  mingle  the  ingredients. 

Witty.  I  will  not  miss  a  cause,  a  quantity,  a 
dram. 
You  know  the  place. 
I      Pris.  I  have  told  her  tha^  sir. 

Witty.  Good  :  turn  Ruinous  to  be  a  constable 
(I'm  sure  we  want  not  beards  of  all  sorts,  from 
The  worshipful  magistrate  to  the  under-watch- 

man,) 
Because  wo  must  have  no  danger  of  life. 
But  a  cleanly  cheat ;  attach  Credulous : 
The  cau!>e  is  plnin,  the  thefb  found  about  him ; 
Then  fall  I  in,  [in]  his  own  cousin's  shape, 
By  mere  accident,  where,  finding  him  distress'dt 
I  with  some  difficulty  must  fetch  him  off, 
With  ])romisc  that  his  uncle  shall  shut  up  all 
With  double  restitution  :  master  const&ole  Ru- 
inous 
His  mouth  shall  be  stopt ;  you,  mistress  Rob- 
thief,  shall 
Have  your  share  of  what  we  can  gull  my  father  of. 
Is't  plain  enough  r 
L.  Ruin.  As  plain  a  cozenage  as  ctm  be,  £Etith. 
Witty.  Father,  I  come  again ;  and  again,  when 
this  is 
Past  too,  father ;  one  will  beget  another ; 
I'd  be  loath  to  leave  your  posterity  barren : 
You  were  best  to  come  to  composition,  father ; 
Two  hundred  pieces  yearly  allow  me  yet, 
•It  will  bo  cheaper,  father,  than  my  wit ; 
For  I  will  cheat  none  '  but  you,  dear  father. 

[ExeunL 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  —  Before  Sir  Pkrfidiouj  Oldor^pt's 
House. 

Enter  Sir  Perpidious  OLDCiiArr  and  Sir  Greq- 
ORY  Fop. 
Sir  Verf.  Why,  now  you  take  tlie  course.  Sir 
Gregory  Fop : 
I  could  entorco  her,  an  I  list ;  but  love 
That's  gently  won  is  a  man's  own  for  ever. 
Have  you  prepar'd  good  music  r 

N»>  Greg.  As  fine  a  noise,*  uncle, 
As  heart  can  wish. 


7  ji/mr]  Qy.  "  no  one  "  ?  —  Sympson  ffave  the  line  thu 
(and  I  cite  hi ><  alteration  as  a  specimen  of  the  liberties  whidl 
ho  took  with  the  text) ; 

"  For  I  will  cheat,  dear  father,  none  but  yoo.*' 

*  Rtfisf]  i.  e.  company,  band  of  musiciajis. 
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Sir  Perf.  Why,  that's  done  like  a  suitor ; 
They  must  be  woo'd  a  hundred  several  wajrs, 
Before  you  obtnin  the  right  way  in  a  woman : 
'Tis  an  odd  creature,  full  of  creeks  and  windings, 
The  serpent  has  not  more;  for  sh  'as  all  his. 
And  then  her  own  beside  came  in  by  her  mother. 

Sir  Greg.  A  fearful  portion  for  a  man  to  ven- 
ture on  ! 

Sir  Per/.  But  the  way  found  once  by  the  wits 
of  men, 
There  is  no  creature  lies  so  tame  again. 

Sir  Greg.  I  promise  you,  not  a  house-rabbit, 
sir; 

Sir  Perf.  No  sucker  on  'cm  all.* 

.S*>  Greg.  What  a  thing's  that ! 
They're  pretty  fools,  I  warrant,  when  they're 

tamo. 
As  a  man  can  lay  his  lips  to. 

.Sir  Perf,  How  were  you  bred,  sir  ? 
Did  vou  never  make  a  fool  of  a  tenant's  daugh- 
ter? 

Sir  Greg.  Never,  i'  faith ;  they  ha'  made  some 
fools  *  for  me, 
And  brought  'cm  many  a  time  under  their  aprons. 

Sir  Perf.  They  could  not  shew  you  the  way 
plainlier,  I  think, 
To  make  a  fool  again. 

Sir  Greg.  There's  fools  enough,  sir, 
'Loss  thoy  wore  wiser. 

^*>  Perf.  This  is  wondrous  rare  ! 
Come  you  to  Tendon  with  a  maidenhead,  knight  ? 
A  gentleman  of  your  rank  ride  with  a  cloak -bag  ? 
Never  an  hostess  by  the  way  to  leave  it  with  ? 
Nor  tigiter's  sister  ?  nor  head-ostler's  wife  ? 
What,  nobody  ? 

Sir  Greg.  Well  mock'd,  old  wit- monger  I 
I  keep  it  for  your  niece. 

Sir  Perf.  Do  not  say  so,  for  shame  !    she'll 
laugh  at  thee : 
A  wife  ne'er  looks  for't ;  'tis  a  bachelor's  penny; 
He  may  give't  to  a  beggar- wench,  i'  the  prog- 
ress-time,' 
And  never  call'd  to  account  for't.  [Exit. 

Sir  Greg.  Would  I'd  known  so  much  I 
I  could  ha'  stopt  a  beggar's  mouth  by  the  way. 
That  rail'd  upon  me  'cause  I'd  give  her  nothing. 

Enter  Page  aiul  Fiddlers'  Boy. 

What,  are  they  come  r 

Page.  And  j)lac'd  directly,  sir. 
Under  her  window. 

.Sir  Greg.  What  may  I  call  you,  gentleman  ? 

Bog.  A   poor   servant   to   the   viol;  I'm  the 
voice,  sir. 

Sir  Greg.  In  good  time,  master  Voice. 

Boy    Indeed,  good  time  does  get  the  mastery. 

Sir  Greg,  What  countryman,  master  Voice  ? 

Bog.  Sir,  born  at  Ely :  we  all  set  up  in  c-la,* 
But  our  house  commonly  breaks  in  Kutlandshire. 

Sir  Greg.  A  shrewd  place,  by  my  faith  :   it 
may  well  break  your  voice  ; 


1  JV0  §ueker  on  *em  all]  i.  o.  Nn  sucking  rabbit  of  them 
all.  {Ri^bit-siuknrf  niranins  a  fsiirking,  or  young,  rabbit, 
occiin  very  frequently  in  our  early  writtirw). 

s  ftinU]  i.  e.  guuaoberry-fools. 

s  fA«  froirrcM-CmcJ  i.  o.  the  time  when  the  aovereipi 
travcLi  to  visit  difflprcnt  parfn  of  UU  dominion**. 

*  §-U]  L  e.  tiM  bii^eat  note  in  the  acale  of  mutic 


It   breaks  many  a  man's  back.     Come,  set  to 
your  business.  [Music  withki. 

Song  by  the  Boy. 

Fain  would  I  wake  you,  aweet,  but  fiNur 
I  Khould  invite  you  to  worso  cheer; 
In  your  dreanin  you  cannot  fare 
Meaner  than  munic ;  no  compare ; 
None  of  your  8lumber«  are  compiPd 
Uniier  the  pleaMire  mnkeM  a  child ; 
Your  dny-delichts  mi  well  compact. 
That  what  you  think  turnn  all  to  act : 
IM  wii«h  my  Ilfo  no  better  play, 
Your  drean'i  by  riichr,  your  thought  by  day. 

Wake,  gently  wake, 
Part  poftly  from  your  dreama  ! 

The  moriiinc  flie# 

To  your  fair  eyc«. 
To  take  her  «!»•  iai  beams. 

^    Sir  Greg.  I  hear  her  up.     Here,  master  Voice, 
Pay  you  the  instruments  ;  save  what  you  can, 
To  keep  you  when  your're  crack' d. 

[Exeutit  Fiddlers'  Boy  and  Page. 

Niece  appears  at  the  toindow. 
Niece.  "Who  should  this  be, 
That  I'm  so  much  beholding  ^  to  for  sweetness  ? 
Pray  Heaven,  it  happens  right  \ 
Sir  Greg.  Good  morrow,  mistress  ! 
Niece.  An  ill  day,  and  a  thousand,  come  upon 

thee! 
Sir  Greg.  'Light,  that's  six  hundred  more  than 

any  almanack  has  ! 
Niece.  Comes  it  from  thee .'  it  is  the  mangiest 
music 
Tliat  ever  woman  heard. 

Sir  Greg.  Nay,  say  not  so,  lady ; 
There's  not  an  itch  about  'em. 

Niece.  I  could  curse 
My  attentive  powers,  for  giving  entrance  to't : 
There  is  no  boldness  like  the  impudence 
That's  lock'd  in  a  fool's  blood.    How  durst  you 

do  this  ? 
In  conscience,  I  abus'd  you  as  sufficiently 
As  woman  could  a  man  ;  insatiate  coxcomb, 
The  mocks  and  spiteful  language  I  have  given 

thee 
Would,  o'  my  life,  ha'  sorv'd  ten  reasonable  men, 
And  rise   contented  too,  and   left  enough  for 

their  friends  I 
I'hou  glutton  at  abuses,  never  satisfied, 
I  am  persuaded  thou  dcvour'st  more  flouts 
Than  all  thy  body's  worth,  and  still  a-hungred  ! 
A  mischief  of  that  maw !  prithee,  seek  elsewhere ; 
In  troth,  I  am  wenry  of  abusing  thee ; 
Get  thee  a  fresh  mistress ;  thou't*  make  work 

enough : 
I  do  not  think  there's  scorn  enough  in  town 
To  serve  thy  turn,  take  the  court-ladies  in. 
And  all  their  women  to  'cm,  that  exceed  *em. 
Sir  Greg.  Is  this  in  earnest,  lady  r 
Nieat.  Oh,  unsatiable  ! 
Dost  thou  count  all  this  but  an  earnest  yet  ? 
I'd  thought  I'd  paid  thee  all  the  whole  sum, 
trust  me ; 


6  beholding]  See  note,  p.  GOi 

0  CAou'c]  So  the  tir»t  folio.  The  Btcxmd  baa  "thon'M.' 
SymiHoii  printed  "  ihiMi'dMi,"  and  Weber  "thouMt"— "I 
cannot  Kites'!*,"  Mya  Mawn,  *^Hhat  the  Editurv  [of  1778] 
mean  to  imply  by  the  c<uitractiiin  *  tkouU.* "  t^trange  that 
lie  <ihould  Dot  have  known  that  our  early  writera  very  fre- 
quently lue  tkotiH  for  thau^U  {  aee  p.  476. 
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Thou't  be^ar  mj  derision  utterly, 
If  thou  stajr>t  longer ;  I  shall  want  a  laugh : 
If  I  knew  -where  to  borrow  a  contempt 
Would  hold  thee  tack,  stay  and  be  hang'd  thou 

shouldst  then : 
But  thou'st  no  conscience  now  to  extort  hate 

from  me. 
When  one  has  spent  all  she  can  make  upon  thee ; 
Must  I  begin  to  pay  thee  hire  again. 
After  I  have  rid  thee  twice  ?  faith,  'tis  unreason- 
able. 
Sir  Greg.  Say  you  so  r  I'll  know  that  pres- 
ently. [ExU. 
Niece.  Now  he  runs 
To  fetch  my  uncle  to  this  musty  bargain ; 
But  I  have  better  ware  alwa^'S  at  hand. 
And  lay  by  this  still,  when  he  comes  to  cheapen. 

Enier  Cunningham. 
Cwm,  I  met  the  music  now ;  yet  cannot  learn 
What  entertainment  he  rcceiv'd  from  her. 
Niece.    There's    somebody  set  *   already ;    I 
must  to't,  I  see.  —  [A»ide. 

Well,  well.  Sir  Gregory  ! 
Cunn.  Ha  !  Sir  Gregory  ! 
Niece.  Where'er  you    come,    you   may  well 

boast  your  conquest. 
Cunn.  She's  lost,  i'  faith  ;  enough  :  has  For- 
tune, then« 
Ilemember'd  her  great  boy  ?  she  seldom  fails 
'em.  [Aside. 

Niece.  He  was  the  unlikelicst  man  at  first  me- 
thought 
To  have  my  love ;  we  never  met  but  wrangled. 
Cunn.  A  pox  upon  that  wrangling,  say  I  still ! 
I  never  knew  it  fail  yet,  where'er  't  came ; 
It  never  comes,  but,  like  a  storm  of  hail, 
'Tis  sure  to  bring  fine  weather  at  the  tail  on't ; 
There's   not  one  match  'mongst  twenty  made 

without  it ; 

It  fights  i'  the  tongue,  but  sure  '  to  agree  i'  the 

haunches.  [Aside. 

Niece.  That  man  that   should  ha'  told  me, 

when  time  was, 

I  should  ha'  had  him,  had  been  laugh'd  at  pit- 

eously : 
But  see  how  things  will  change  ! 
Cunn.  Here's  a  heart  feels  it : 
Oh,  the  deceitful  promises  of  love  ! 
What  trust  should  a  man  put  i'  the  lip  of  woman  ? 
She  kiss'd  me  with  that  strength,  as  if  sh  'ad 

meant 
To  ha*  set  the  fair  print  of  her  soul  upon  mo. 

[Aside. 
Niece.  I  would  ha'  sworn  'twould  ne'er  ha' 

been  a  match  once. 
Cunn.  I'll  hear  no  more  ;  I'm  mad  to  hear  so 
much : 
Why  should  I  aim  my  thoughts  at  better  for- 
tunes 
Than  younger  brothers  have  r  that's  a  maid  with 

nothing. 
Or  some  old  soap-boiler's  widow  without  teeth : 
There  waits  my  fortune  for  me ;  seek  no  farther. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

I  ed\  "  L  e.  poMed,  statiooed."    Ed.  177a 

s  hu  Mirti   TlM  modem  editun  print,  unnecflMarilj, 


Be-'enier  Sn  PBRPiDtoiTS  Ovoo%kTt  and  8n 
Orxoort  Fop. 

Sir.  Peff.  You  tell  me  things,  Sir  Gregory,  tbaft 
cannot  be : 
She  will  not,  nor  she  dares  '  not. 

Sir  Greg.  Would  I  wore  whipt,  then ! 
Niece.  I'll  make  as  little  show  of   lore.  Sir 
Gregory, 
As  evCT  woman  did ;  you  shall  not  know 
You  have  my  heart  a  good  while. 
Sir  Per/.  Heard  you  that  ? 
Niece.  Man  will  insult  so  soon ;  'tis  his  condi- 
tion ;  * 
'Tis  good  to  keep  him  off  as  long  as  we  can : 
I've  much  ado,  I  swear ;  and  love  i'  th'  end 
Will  have  his  course  :  let  maids  do  what  they 

can. 
They  are  but  frail  things  till  they  end  in  num. 
Sir  Per/.  What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 
Sir  Greg,  lliis  is  somewhat  handsome. 
Niece.  And  by  that  little  ii^Tangling  that  I 
feign'd, 
Now  I  shall  try  how  constant  his  love  is. 
Although' t  went  sore  against  my  heart  to  chide 
him. 
Sir  Greg.  Alas,  poor  gentlewoman  ! 
Sir  Per/.  Now  you're  sure  of  truth ; 
You  hear  her  own  thoughts  speak. 
Sir  Greg.  They  speak,  indeed. 
Sir  Per/.  Go,  you're  a  brainless  coz,^  a  toy,  a 

I'll  go  no  farther  than  your  name,  Sir  Qbegory, 
I'll  right  myself  there :  were  you  &om  tHu  place. 
You  should  perceive  I'm  heartily  angry  with 
you : 

Offer  to  sow  strife  'twixt  my  niece  and  I ! 

Good  morrow,  niece,  good  morrow. 

Niece.  Many  fair  ones  to  you,  sir. 

Sir  Per/.  Go,  you're  a  coxcomb.  —  How  dost, 
niece,  this  morning  ?  — 
An    idle    shallow  fooL  —  Slept'st    tliou    well, 

girl  r  — 
Fortune  may  very  well  provide  thee  lordahipa. 
For  honesty  has  left  thee  little  manners. 

Sir  Greg.  How  am  I  bang'd  o'  both  sides  ! 

Sir  Per/.  Abuse  kindness  !  — 
Wilt  take  the  air  to-day,  niece  ? 

Niece.  When  you  please,  sir : 
There  stands  the  heir  behind  you  I  must  take  — 
Which  I'd  as  lieve  take  as  take  him,  I  swear.* 

[Afide. 

Sir  Per/.  La  you,  do  you  hear't  continu'd  to 
your  teeth  now  ? 
A  pox  of  all  such  Gregorics  !  what  a  hand 
Have  I  with  you  !  [Niece  lets /all  her  •caff. 

Sir  Greg.  No  more,  i'  feck ;  I  ha'  done,  sir.  — 
Lady,  your  scarf's  fain  down. 

Ntecc.  'Tis  but  your  luck,  sir, 

s  darr*]  Altored  by  the  modern  rditoni  to  **  darr.*' 
4  condUion]  i.  e.  quality,  diopOfiitionjhabit. 
&  cox]  i.  e.  t>inipleton,  eauy  gnU.  —  Tiio  «ocond  folio  luu 
'  "  coax  ; "  and  wc  frequently  find  the  word  written  cdfcM. 
I       •  ffUt  take  the  air  to-da^^  nitee  1 
Niece.   When  yon  pUage^  sir  t 
Tkfre  atanils  the  heir  bekimd  mii  Imtut  take  — 
Which  Pd  a*  lieve  take  at  take  kirn,  J  twear]  <*  TIm  Kites 
qulbbloii  un  the  worda  air  and  Aatr,  connected  with  Ibo  wovd 
beJuiuL    She  iuoan«  tu  aay,  the  would  prefisr  the  «r  '   "    ' 
him  to  the  Arir  behind  him."    MjLtoir. 
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And  does  presage  the  mistress  must  fall  shortly ; 
You  may  weur  it,  an  you  please. 

Sir  Per/.  'ITiere's  a  trick  for  you  ! 
You're   parlously  *  belov'd ;   you  should  com- 
plain ! 
Sir  (rrcff.  Yes,  when  I  complain,  sir, 
Then  do  your  worst ;  there  I'll  deceive  you,  sir. 
Sir  Perf.  You  are  a  dolt,  and  so  I  leave  you, 
sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  Gretj.  Ah,  sirrah  mistress,*  were  you  caught, 
i'  iaith  r 
Wc  overheard  you  all ;  "  I  must  not  know 
I  have  your  heart ;  "  take  heed  o*  that,  I  pray  : 
I  knew  Bome  scarf  would  come. 

yitce.  lie's  quite  Rone,  sure.  —  [Attide, 

Ah,  you  base  coxcomb,  couldst  thou  come  again, 
And  so  abu8'd  as  thou  wast  f 
Sir  Gref/.  How  ! 
Niece.  'Twould  ha'  kill'd 
A  sensible   man  ;    he   would  ha'  gone  to   his 

chamber, 
And  broke  his  heart,  by  this  time. 
Sir  Grr/.  Thank  you  heartily  ! 
yiofc.  Or  lix'd  a  naked  rapier  in  a  wall, 
Like  liim  that  earn'd   his  knighthood  ere  he 

had  it, 
And  then,  refus'd,  upon't  ran  up  to  th'  hilts. 
Sir  Greg.    Yes,  let  him  run  for  me  :    I  was 
never  brought  up  to't, 
I  never  profess'd  running  i'  my  life. 

Niece.  What  art  thou  made  on,  thou  tough 
villanous  vermin  ? 
Will  nothing  destroy  thee  ? 

Sir  GH^.  Yes,  yes,  assure  yourself 
Unkind  words  may  do  much. 

Niece.  Why,  dost  thou  want  'em  ? 
I've  e'en  consum'd  my  spleen  to  help  thee  to 
'em  : 
Tell  mo  what  sort  of  words  they  be  would  speed 

thee, 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do  yet. 

Sir  Greg,  I'm  much  beholding  to  you : 
You're  willing  to  bestow  huge  pains  upon  me. 
Niece.  I  should  account  nothing  too  much  to 

rid  thee. 
Sir  Greg.  I  wonder  you'd  not  oflfer  to  destroy 
me, 
All  the  while  your  uncle  was  here. 

Niece.  Why,'  there  thou 
Betray *8t  thy  house ;  we  of  the  Oldcrafts  were 
Born  to  more  wit  than  so. 

Sir  Greg.  I  wear  your  favour  here. 
Niece.  Would  it  might  rot  thy  arm  off!  if 
thou  know' St 
With  what  contempt  thou  hast  it,  what  heart's 

bitterness. 
How  many  cunning  curses  came  along  with  it, 
Thou'dst  quake  to  handle  it. 

Sir  Greg.  A  pox,  take't  again,  then ! 
Who'd  be  thus  plagu'd  of  all  hands  ? 

Niece,  No,  wear't  still; 
But  long.  I  hope,  thou  shalt  not ;  'tis  but  cast 
Upon  thee  purposely  to  serve  another. 
That  has  more  right  to't ;  as  in  some  countries 

they  convoy 
Their  treasure  upon  asses  to  their  friends : 

1  pariaitdff]  i.  e.  peritouslfft  amazingly. 
*  nrrak  Mwfrcw]  See  note,  p.  603. 
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If  mine  be  but  so  wise  and  apprehensive 
As  my  opinion  gives  him  to  my  heart. 
It  stays  not  long  on  thy  desert  less  arm. 
I'll  make  thee,  ere  I  ha'  done,  not  dare  to  wear 
Any  thing  of  mine,  although  I  give't  thee  freely : 
Kiss  it  you  may,  and  make  what  show  you  can. 
But  sure  you  curry' t  to  a  worthier  man  : 
j  And  so  good  morrow  to  you.  [Exit  above 

Sir  Greg.  IIu  hum,  ha  hum  I 
I  ha'n't  the  spirit  now  to  dash  my  brains  out, 
Nor  the  audacity  to  kill  myself: 
But  1  could  cry  my  heart  out ;  that's  as  good. 
For  so't  be  out,  no  matter  which  way  it  comes. 
If  1  can  die  with  a  hllip,  or  depart 
At  hot-cockles,  what's  that  to  any  man, 
If  there  bo  so  much  death  that  serves  my  turn 

there  r 
Every  one  knows  the  state  of  his  ov^-n  body : 
No  carrion  kills  a  kite ;  but  then  again 
There's  cheese  will  choke  u  daw.    Time  I  were 

dead,  i'  faith. 
If  I  knew  which  way,  without  hurt  or  danger. 
I  am  a  maiden- knight,  and  cannot  look 
Upon  a  nako<l  weapon  with  any  modesty. 
Else  'twould  go  hard  with  me ;  and  to  complain 
To  Sir  Perfidious  the  old  knight  again. 
Were  to  bo  more  abus'd :  perhaps  he  would  beat 

me  well, 
But  ne'er  believe  me ; 
And  few  men  die  o'  beating,  —  that  were  lost  too. 

Re-enter  Cunninoham. 
Oh,  here's  my  friend  !  I'll  make  my  moan  to  him. 
Cunn.  I   cannot  tear  her  memory  from  my 
heart, 
That  treads  mine  down  :  was  ever  man  so  fool'd 
That  profess'd  wit  r 

Sir  Greg.  Oh,  Cunningham  ! 
Cunn.  fSir  Gregory  ! 
The  choice,  the  victor,  the  town's  happy  man  ! 
Sir  Greg,  'Snigs,  what  dost  mean  ?  come  I  to 
thee  for  comfort, 
And  dost  abuse  me  too  ? 

Cunn.  Abuse  j'ou  !  how,  sir? 
With  justifying  your  fortune  and  your  joys  ? 
Sir  Greg,    Proy,  hold   your   hand,  sir ;    I've 
been  bobb'd"*  enough : 
Y''ou  come  with  a  new  way  now,  strike  me  mer- 

rily; 
But  when  a  man's  sore  beaten  o'  both  sides  al- 
ready, 
Then  the  least  tap  in  jest  goes  to  the  guts  on  him. 
Wilt  ha'  the  truth  ?     I'm  made  the  rankest  ass 
That  e'er  was  bom  to  lordships. 
Cunn.  What !  no,  sir  .^ 

Sir  Greg.  1  had  not  thought  my  body  could  'a 
}-ielded 
All  those  foul  scurvy  names  that  she  has  call'd 

mc; 
I  wonder  whence  she  fetch' d  'em. 
Cunn.  Is  this  credible  ? 

Sir  Greg.    She  pinn'd  *  this  scarf  upon  me, 
afore  her  uncle ; 
But,  his  back  turn'd,  she  curs'd  me  so  for  wear- 
ing on't, 

*  bobb'd]  I  e.  cheated,  fooled. 

4  pinned]  U  used,  as  the  Editun  of  1778  obierve,  meta- 
phorically for  fasUmed.  SympKin  thought  the  old  readinf 
"  a  manifest  untruth,''  and  propoeed  "  palmM  " ! 
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[act  m. 


The  very  brawfl  of  mine  arm  has  acli'd  ever 

since : 
Yet  in  a  manner  forc'd  me  to  wear*t  still. 
But  hop'd  I  should  not  long  ;  if  good  luck  nerve, 
I  should  meet  one  that  has  more  wit  and  worth 
Should  take  it  from  me ;  'twas  but  lent  to  me. 
And  sent  to  him  for  a  token. 

Cunn.  I  conceit  it.  [Aside.]  — I  know  the  man 
That  lies  in  wait  for't :  part  with't,  by  all  means, 
In  any  case ;  you  arc  way-laid  about  it. 

Sir  Gretj.  Hew,  sir  !  way-laid  ? 

Cunn,  Pox  of  a  scarf,  say  I ! 
I  prize  my  friend's  life  'bove  a  million  on  *  'cm  : 
You  shall  be  rul'd,  sir ;  I  know  more  than  you. 

Sir  Greg.  If  you  know  more  than  I,  let  me 
be  rid  on't: 
'Las,  'tis  not  for  my  wearing  !  so  she  told  me. 

Cunn.  No,  no,  give   mc't;   the  knave   shall 
miss  his  purpose, 
And  you  shall  live. 

SirGretf.  I  would  as  long  as  I  could,  sir. 

Ctam.  No  more  replies;  you  shall:  I'll  pre- 
vent this ; 
Pompev  shall  march  without  it. 

.SV;-  Greg.  What,  Ls't  he  ? 
My  man  that  was  r 

Cunn.  Call  him  your  deadly  enemy  ; 
You  give  him  too  fair   a  name,  you  deal  too 

nobly ; 
lie  bears  a  bloody  mind,  a  cruel  foe,  sir  ; 
I  care  not  if  he  heard  me. 

Sir  Greg.  But,  do  you  hear,  sir  r 
Can  it  sound  with  reason  she  should  affect  him  ? 

Cunn.  Do  you  talk  of  reason  r  I  never  thought 
to  have  heard 
Such  a  word  come  from  you  ;  reason  in  love  r 
Would  you  give  that  no  doctor  could  e'er  give  r 
lias  not' a  deputy  married  his  cook-maid  r 
An  alderman's  widow  one  that  was  her  turn- 
broach  ? ' 
Nay,  has  not  a  great  lady  brought  her  stable 
Into  her  chamber,  lay  with  her  horse- keeper  ? 

Sir  Greg.  Did  ever  love  play  such  jade's  tricks, 
sir? 

Cunn.  Oh,  thousands,  thousands  ! 
Beware  a  sturdy  clown,  e'er  while  you  live,  sir  : 
'Tis  like  a  huswifery  in  most  shires  about  us ; 
You  shall  ha*  farmers'  widows  wed  thin  gen- 
tlemen 
Much  like  yourself,  but  put  'em  to  no  stress  ; 
What  work  can  they  do,  with  small  trap-stick 

^^^^  ,  ,  .      . 

They  keep  clowns  to  stop  gaps  and  drive  m  pegs, 

A  drudgery  fit  for  hinds.     E'en  back  again,  sir ; 
You're  safest  at  returning. 
.Sir  Greg.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 
Cunn.  But  how  came  this  clown  to  be  call'd 

Pompey  first  ? 
Sir  Greg.  Push,'  one  goodmau  Ca»ar,  a  pump- 
maker,  kersen'd  *  him ; 
Pompey  he  writes  himself^  but  his  right  name's 

Pumpey, 
And  stunk  too  when  I  had  him ;  now  he's  cronk.^ 

1  Off]  i.  e.  of.    Altered  by  the  modem  editors  to  "  o£" 
>  turH-broaek]  i.  e.  Uirii-t»|iit. 

*  Punk]  See  note,  p.  211.  —  Altered  by  tbe  modern  editors 
to  "  Pi^* 

*  kert<n*d\  **  A  Tulgar  corruption  otekrutaud,"  Webbs. 
»  emmk]  i.  «.  bri«k,  pert 


I      Cunn.  I'm  glad  I  know  so  much  to  quell  hil 
;  pride,  sir. 

I  Walk  you  still  that  way.  —  I'll  mako  use  of  this 
I  To  resolve  all  my  doubts,  and  place  this  favour 
I  On  some  new  mutress,  only  for  a  try ; 
And  if  it  meet  my  thoughts,  I'll  swear  'tis  I. 

'A»iHe,  and  exU, 
Sir  Greg.   Is  Pompey  grown  so  malapert,  so 
frampcl  r  * 
The  only  cutter '  about  ladies'  honours, 
And  his  blade  soonest  out  ? 

Rc-entar  Sir  Peufidioub  Oldcraft. 

Sir  Per/.  Now,  what's  the  news,  air  ? 

Sir  Greg.  I  dare  not  say  but  good.  [Aside.]  — 
Oh,  excellent  good,  sir  ! 

Sir  Per/.    1   hojje  now  you're  resolv'd*  she 
loves  you,  knight  ? 

.S*>  Greg.  Cuds  me,  what  else,  sir  r  that's  not 
to  do  now. 

Sir  Perf.  You  would  not  think  how  desper- 
ately you  anger'd  me. 
When  you  belied  her  goodness :  oh,  you  yex'dme 
Even  to  a  j)alsoy  ! 

Sir  Greg.  What  a  thing  was  that,  sir  ! 

Enter  Niece. 

Niece.  'Tls,  that  'tis ; 

-fVs  I  have  hope  of  sweetness,  the  scarf's  gone ! 

Worthy  wi.se  friend,  I  dote  upon  thy  cunning : 

Wo  two  shall  be  well  match'd;  our  imue  male, 

sure, 
Will  be  born  counsellors  ; 
Thou  slialt  have  another    token 

for't ; 
Nay,  since  the  way's  found,  pity  thou  shouldst 
want,  i'faith. —  [AMidc 

Oh,  my  best  joy  and  dearest ! 
Sir  Pvrf.  Well  said,  niece  ! 
So  violent  'fore  your  uncle !  what  will  you  do 
In  secret,  then  r 

Sir  Greg.  Marry,  call  me  slave  and  rascaL 

Niece.  Your  scarf —  the  scarf  I  gave  you 

.Sir  Perf.  Mass,  tliat's  true,  niece  ; 
1  ne'er  thought  upon  that.  — The  scarf  she  gave 

you,  sir ! 
What,  dumb r  no  answer  from  you?  the  scarf! 
.Sir  Greg.  1   was  way-laid  a6out   it,  my  life 
threaten' d ; 
Life's  life,  scarf's  but  a  scarf,  and  so  I  parted 
from't. 
Niece.   Unfortunate  woman!  my  first  farour 

too! 
Sir  Ptrf.  Will  you  be  still  an  oss  ■  no  recon- 
cilement 
'Twixt  you  and  wit  ?  are  you  so  far  fain  out. 
You'll  never  come  together  ?    I  tell  you  true, 
I'm  very  lousily  asham'd  on  you ; 
That's  the  worst  shume  that  can  be.  — 
Thus  baiting  on  liim,  now  his  heart's  hook'd  in, 
I'll  make  him,  ere  I  ha'  done,  take  her  with 
nothing : 


is't  possiblf^ 

ouPof  hand 


•  frampel]  A  word  which  oiir  early  writen  upell  in  t 
wayK,aiid  employ  w'nh  variouN  bhade* of  meaning:  ia  lilt 
present  paM»a<te  it  i.«  equivalent  to  —  saury. 

7  cuUer]  i.  e.  vwafferer,  rufller. 

•  resolved]  "  i.  e.  cuovioced."    Wbbxb. 
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I  love  a  man  that  lives  by  his  wits  a' -life !  i  — 

[Aiide. 
Nay,  leave,  sweet  niece ;  'tis  but  a  scarf ;  let  it  go. 
Niecs,  The  going  of  it  never  grieves  me,  sir ; 

It  is  the  manner,  the  manner 

Sir  Greg*  Oh,  dissembling  marmoset !  ' 
If  I  durst  speak,  or  could  be  believ'd  when  I 

speak. 
What  a  talc  could  I  tell,  to  make  hair  stand  up- 
right now !  [Aside. 
Niece.  Nay,  sir,  at  your  request  you  shall  per- 
ceive, uncle. 
With  what  renewing  love  I  forgive  this.  — 
Here's  a  fair  diamond,  sir  ;  I'll  try  how  long 
You  can  keep  that. 

Sir  Greg.  Not  very  long ;  you  know't  too, 
Like  a  cunning  witch  as  you  are.  [Aside, 

Niece.  You're  best  let  him  ha*  that  too. 
Sir  Greg.  So  I  were,  I  think ;  there  were  no 
living  else, 
I  thank  you,  as  you  have  handled  the  matter. 

[Aside. 
Sir  Per/.  WTiy,  this  is  musical  now,  and  Tues- 
day next 
Sliall  tune  your  instruments ;  that's  the  day  set. 
Niece.  A  match,  good  uncle  ! 
Sir  Per/.  Sir,  you  hear  me  too  ? 
Sir  Greg.  Oh,  very  well ;  I'm  for  you. 
Niece.  "NVhate'er  you  hear,  you  know  my  mind. 
[Exeunt   Sir  Prkfidious   Oldckaft  and 
Niece. 
Sir  Greg.  Ay,  a  [pox]  on't,  too  well !     If  I  do 
not  wo^er  how  wc  two  shall  come  together, 
Tm  a  b^-whelp.    He  talks  of  Tuesday  next  as 
familiarly  as  if  we  loved  one  another ;  but  *tis  as 
unlikely  to  me  as  'twas  seven  year  before  I  saw 
her.     I  sliall  try  his  cunning ;  it  may  be,  ho  has 
a  way  was  never  yet  thought  on ;  and  it  had 
need  to  be  8uch  a  one,  for  all  that  I  can  think 
on  will  never  do't.    I  look  to  have  this  diamond 
taken  ^om  me  verj'  speedily ;  therefore  1*11  take 
it  off  o'  my  finger,  for,  if  it  be  seen,  I  shall  be 
way-laid  for  that  too.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Room  in  Sir  Pbrpidious  Old- 
crait's  House*  ' 

Ejiter  Sir  Perfidious  Oldcrapt  atid  Witttpate. 
Sir  Perf.  Oh,  torture,  torture !  thou  carriest  a 
sting  i'  thy  tail  : 
Thou  never  brought'st  good  news  i'  thy  life  yet ; 
And  that's  an  ill  quality,  leave  it  when  thou  wilt. 
IViUy.  Why,  you  receive  a  blessing  the  wrong 
way,  sir. 
Call  you  not  this  good  news,  to  save  at  once,  sir. 
Your  credit  and  your  kinsman's  life  together  ? 
Would  it  not  vex  your  peace,  and  gall  your 

worth,  . 

T*  have  one  of  your  name  hang'd  ? 
Sir  Perf.  Peace ;  no  such  words,  boy  ! 


1  a*-tij 
on  to 


iife]  i.  e.  M  my  life,  excemively.    Altered  by  Symp- 
'*  at  lifk  f  **  uud  tot'  ' 


the  £ditori  of  1778. 

t]  L  t.  ape,  monkey.  * 


Witttf.  Bo  thankful  for  the  blessing  *  of  pre- 
vention, then.  « 
Sir  Perf,  Lc'  **  me  see  : 
There  was  none  hang'd  out  of  our  house  linoo 

Brute; 
I  ha'  scarch'd  both  Stow  and  Hollinshed. 
WiUg.  Oh,  sir ! 
Sir  Perf.  I'll  see  what  Polychronicon  •  says 

anon  too. 
Witty.  'Twas  a  miraculous  fortune  that  I  heard 

on't. 
Sir  Perf.  I  would  thou'dst  never  heard  on't ! 
Witty.    That's  true  too, 
So  it  had  ne'er  been  done.    To  see  the  luck  on't ! 
He  was  even  brought  to  justice  Aur urn's  thresh- 
old; 
There  had  flewn  forth  a  mittimus  straight  for 

Newgate : 
And  note  the  fortune  too  !  sessions  o*  Thursday, 
Jury  call'd  out  o'  Friday,  judgment  o'  Saturday, 
Dungeon  o'  Sunday,  Tyburn  o'  Monday : 
Misery's  quotidian  ague,  whon't  begins  once, 
Every  day  pulls  him,  till  he  pull  his  last. 

Sir  Perf.  No  more,  I  say !  'tis  an  ill  theme. 

Where  left  you  him  ? 
Witty.  He's  i'  the  constable's  hands  below  i' 
th'  hall,  sir, 
Poor  gentleman,  and  his  accuser  with  him. 
Sir  Perf.  What's  he? 

Witty.  A  judge's  son,  'tis  thought ;  so  much 
the  worse  too ; 
He'll  hang  his  enemy,  and't  shall  cost  him  noth- 
ing ; 
That's  a  great  privilege. 
Sir  Perf.  Within  there  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir? 

Sir  Perf  Call  up  the  folks  i'  th'  hall.  [EjbU 
Servant.]  — l  had  such  hope  on  him. 
For  a  scholar  too,  a  thing  thou  ne'er  wast  fit  for ; 
Therefore  erected  all  my  jojrs  in  him. 
Got  a  Welch  benefice  in  reversion  for  him. 
Dean  of  Cardigan  ;  h'as  his  grace  already, 
He  can  marry  and  bury. 
Yet  ne'er  a  hair  on's  face,  like  a  French  vicar ; 
And  does  he  bring  such  fruits  to  town  with  him  ? 
A  thief  at  his  first  lighting  ? 

Enter  Credulous,  Sir  Ruinous  Gentry,  disguised 

as  a  constable,  and  Lady  Ruinous  as  a  man. 
Oh,  good  den  •  to  you  I 

Witty.  Nay,  sweet  sir,  you're  so  vex'd  now, 
you  will  grieve  him. 
And  hurt  yourself. 

Sir  JWf  Away  !  I'll  hear  no  counsel.  — 
Come  you  but  once  in  seven  year  to  your  undep 
And  at  tliut  time  must  you  be  brought  home  too  ? 
And  by  a  constable  ? 

Witty.  Oh,  speak  low,  sir ; 
Remember  your  own  credit !     You  profess 
You  love  a  man  o'  wit ;  begin  at  home,  sir ; 
Express  it  i'  yourself. 

a  bleating]  Weber  choM  to  print  "  bleningv." 

4  Le^]  i.  e.  Let.  — The  modem  editors  print  <*  Let.*' 

*  Polffekronieon]  Written  in  Latin  by  Ranulph  Hfgden. 
The  Englidi  translation  of  thia  work,  in  Keren  books,  bgr 
John  de  Trevwa,  was  printed  bj  Caxton,  who  added  as 
•iKhth  book. 

•  fsed  ien]  A  oomiplioii  of  gsed  e'm,  good  evening. 
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L.  Ruin.  Nay,  master  constable, 
Shew  yourself  a  wise  man,  'gainst  your  nature 
too. 

Sir  Ruin.  Sir,  no  dish-porridgement,  we  have 
brought  home 
As  pood  men  as  ye. 

Sir  Pe.rf.    Out!    a  North-Britain   constable ! 
that  tongue 
Will  publish  all,  it  speaks  so  broad  already.  — 
Are  3'ou  the  gentleman  ? 

L,  Ruin.  The  unfortunate  one,  sir, 
That  fell  into  the  power  of  merciless  thieves, 
Whereof  this  fellow  (whom  I'd  call  your  kinsman 
As  little  as  I  could,  for  the  fair  reverence 
I  owe  to  fame  and  years,)  was  the  prime  villain. 

Sir  Perf.  A  wicked  prime  ! 

Witti/.  Nay,  not  so  loud,  sweet  father  ! 

L.  Ruin.  The  rest  arc  lied,  but  I  shall  meet 
with  'em; 
Hang  one  of  'em  I  will  certain,  I  ha'  swore  it; 
And  'twas  my  luck  to  light  upon  this  first. 

Sir  Perf.  A  Cambridge  man  for  this?  these 
your  degrees,  sir  ? 
Nine  years  at  university  for  this  fellowship  r 

JVitti/.  Take  your  voice  lower,  dear  sir  ! 

Sir  Perf.  What's  your  loss,  sir  ? 

L.  Ruin.  That  which  offends  me  to   repeat; 
the  money's  whole,  sir, 
*Tis  i'  the  constable's  hands  there,  a  seal'd  hun- 
dred ; 
But  I  will  not  receive  it. 

Sir  Perf  No  ?  not  the  money,  sir, 
Having  confess* d  'tis  all  r 

L.  Ruin.  'Tis  all  the  money,  sir, 
But  'tis  not  all  I  lost ;  for  when  they  bound  me, 
They  took  a  diamond  hung  at  my  shirt-string, 
Which  fear  of  life  made  me  forget  to  hide ; 
It  being  the  sparkling  witness  of  a  contract 
'Twixt  a  great  lawyer's  daughter  and  myself. 

Witty.  1  told  you  what  he  was.  —  What  docs 
the  diamond 
Concern  my  cousin,  sir  ? 

L,  Ruin.  No  more  did  the  money ; 
But  he  shall  answer  all  now. 

Witty,  ITierc's  your  conscience ! 
It  shews  from  whence  you  sprung. 

L.  Ruin.  Sprung  !    1  had  leapt  a  thief, 
Had  I  leapt  some  of  your  alliance. 

Witty.  Slave! 

L.  Ruin.  You  prevent  ^  mc  still. 

Sir  Perf.  'Slid,  son,  are  you  mad  r 

L.  Ruin.  Come,  come,  I'll  take  a  legal  course. 

Sir  Perf.  Will   you  undo  \is  all  r  —  What's 
your  demand,  sir  .^  — 
Now  we're  in's  danger  too. 

L.  Ruin.  A  hundred  mark,  sir ; 
I  will  not  bate  a  doit. 

Wiffy.  A  hundred  rascals  ! 

L.  Ruin.  Sir,  find  'em  out  in  your  own  blood, 
and  take  'em. 

Witty.  Go,  take  your  course  ;  follow  the  law, 
and  spare  not. 

Sir  Perf  Does  fury  make  you  drunk  ?  know 
you  wliat  you  say  r 

Witty.  A  hundred  dogs' -dungs !  do  your  worst. 

Sir  Perf  You  do,  I'm  sure :  who's  loud  now  r 

WiUy.  What,  his  own  asking  ! 

1  fmma]  i,  e.  anticipate. 


Sir  Perf.  Not  in  such  a  case  ? 
Witty.  You  ."hall  have  but  threescore  pound, 
spite  o*  your  teeth ; 
I'll  see  you  hang'd  first. 

Sir  Perf.  And  what's  seven  pound  more,  maiit 
That  all 'this  coil's  about?  — Stay.  —  I  say  he 
shall  ha't. 
Witty.  It  is  your  own,  you  may  do  what  you 
please  with  it ; 
Pardon  my  zeal ;  I  would  ha'  sav'd  you  money. 
Give  him  all  his  own  asking  ! 

Sir  Perf  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ?      • 
Be  sparing  of  your  own :  teach  me  to  pinch. 
In  such  a  case  as  this!  go,  go;   live  by  your 
wit^,  go. 
Witty.  I  practise  all  I  can. 
Sir  Pvrf.  Follow  you  mc,  sir  ;  — 
And,  ma.stcr  constable,  come  from  the  knave, 
And  be  a  witness  of  a  full  recompense. 

Witty.  Pray,  stop  the  constable's  mouth,  what- 

e'er  you  do,  sir. 
Sir  Perf '  Yet  again  ? 
As  if  I  meant  not  to  do  that  myself, 
Without  your  counsel  r  —  As  for  you,  precioua 

kinsman. 
Your  first  year's  fruits  in  Wales  shall  go  to  rack 

for  this : 
You  lie  not  in  my  house ;  I'll  pack  you  out, 
And  pay  for  your  lodging  rather. 

[Exeunt   Sir  Pebfidiui's  Oldcraft,   Sib 
Kuixous  Gentry,  and  Lady  Ruufous. 
Witty.  Oh,  fie,  cousin ! 
These  are  ill  courses ;  you  a  scholar  to%l 

Cred,  I  was  drawm  into't  most  unfortunately 
By  filthy  deboist  -  company. 

WiUy.  Ay,  ay,  ay ; 
'Tis  even  the  spoil  of  all  our  youth  in  England. 
"WTiat  were  they  ?  gentlemen  ? 

Cred.  Faith,  so  like,  some  on  '  'em, 
They  were  even  the  worse  again. 

WiUy.  Hum  !  , 

Cred.  Great  tobacco- whiffers ; 
They  would  go  near  to  rob  with  a  pipe  in  their 
mouths. 
Witty.  What!  no? 
Cred.  Faith,  leave  it,  cousin,  because  my  raa* 

cals  *  use  it. 
Witty.  So  they  do  meat  and  drink ;  must  wor- 
thy gentlemen 
Refrain  tneir  food  for  that  ?  an  honest  man 
May  eat  of  the  same  pig  some  parson  dines  with; 
A  lawyer  and  a  fool  feed  of  one  woodcock,* 
Yet  one  ne'er  the  simpler,  t'other  ne'er  the  wiser ; 
'Tis  not  meat,  drink,  or  smoke,  dish,  cup,  or  pipe, 
Co-operates  to  the  making  of  a  knave  ; 
'Tis  the  condition  ^  makes  a  slave  a  slave : 
There's  London  philosophy  for  you !  I  tell  you, 

cousin. 
You  cannot  be  too  cautelousj  nice,^  or  dainty. 
In  your  society  here,  especially 


s  deboiit]  i.  e.  debauched  ;  as  before,  p.  404.    Altered  fay 
the  nuKlern  editont  to  "  debosht  *'  and  **  df*bu«h'd." 
s  <m]  i.  e.  of.    The  nKMleni  editon  print  "  oC*' 

*  my  rtucals]  If  the  right  reading,  must  mean,  i«  Weber 
explain*  the  wordi,  —  the  ruscals  who  rubbed  nie.  Symfaoa 
omiued  "  my." 

6  voodeoek]  Wan  proverbially  a  ailly  bird :  tee  note,  p  96& 
0  condition]  Bee  note,  p.  608. 

7  cauteloud]  i.  o.  anfully  cautiou*. 

*  nice]  i.  e.  ecrupukHili 
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When  you  como  raw  from  the  university, 
Before  the  world  has  hardcii'd  you  a  little  ; 
For  as   a  buttcr'd  loaf  is  a  scholar's  breakfast 

there. 
So  a  pouch'd  scholar  is  a  cheater's  dinner  here; 
I  ha'  known  seven  of  'era  supp'd  up  at  a  meal. 

Cred.  Why  a  poach' d  scholar  ? 

Witty.  'Cau-e  lie  ^vlt^  himself  forth. 
And  all  his  sccrcU,  at  the  tirst  acquaintance  ; 
Never  so  crafty  to  be  eaten  i*  the  Hhell, 
But  is  out-stripp*d  of  all  he  has  at  tirst, 
And  goes  down  glib ;  he's  swallow'd  with  sharp 

wit, 
'Stead  o/  wine-vinegar. 

Cred,  I  shall  think,  cousin, 
O'  your  poach'd  scholar,  while  I  live. 

He-enter  Servant. 
Serv.  Master  Credulous, 
Your  uncle  wills  you  to  forbear  the  house ; 
You   murtt   with  me  ;  I'm  charg'd  to   see  you 

plac'd 
In  some  new  lodging  about  Thicving-Lanc  : 
What  the  conceit's  1  know  not ;  but  commands  * 

you 
To  be  seen  hero  no  more,  till  you  hear  further. 
Cred.  Here's  a  strange  welcome,  sir. 
Witty.  This  is  the  world,  cousin. 
When  a  man's  fame's  once  jmisou'd.     Fare  thee 
well,  lad. 

[ExewU  Credulous  and  Servant. 
This  is  the  happiest  cheat  I  e'er  claim' d  share  in ; 
It  has  a  two-fold  fortune,  gets  me  coin. 
And  puts  him  out  of  grace  that  stood  between  me, 
My  father's  Cambridge  jewel,  much  suspected 
To  be  his  heir ;  now  there's  a  bar  in's  hopes. 

Re-enter  Sik  Ruinous  Gextky  with  a  purse,  and 
Lady  Ruinous. 
Sir  Ruin.  It  chinks  ;  make  haste. 
L.  Ruin.  The  Goat  at  Sraithtield-Pens. 
Witty.  Zo,  zo,  zufficicnt. 

[Exeunt  SiE  Ruinous  Grntuy  and  Lady 
Ruinous. 

Enter  Cunningham. 

Master  Cunningham  ? 
I  never  have  ill  luck  when  1  meet  a  wit. 

Cunn.  A  M-it's  better  to  meet  than  to  follow,  then, 
For  1  ha'  none  so  good  I  can  commend  yet ; 
But  commonly  men  unfortunate  to  themselves 
Are  luckiest  to  their  friends  ;  and  so  may  I  be. 
Witty.  1  run  o'er  so  much  worth,  going  but  in 
haste  from  you, 
All  my  deliberate  friendship  cannot  equal. 
Cunn.  'lis  but  to  shew  that  you  can  place 
sometimes 
Your  modesty  a-top  of  all  your  virtues. 

[Exit  WlTTYPATE. 

This  gentleman  may  pleasure  me  yet  again. 

Enter  Miuabell. 
I  am  so  haunted  with  this  broad-brimm'd  hat 
Of  the  last  progress  block,'-'  with  the  young  hat- 
band, 

1  but.  commamda]  The  modem  oditur-t  priht  ''  but  he  eom- 

s  tkig  brooA-hrimn'd  hat 

Of  tX§Uut  progrtM  bloek]  "  Tlie  block  of  a  hat  is  the 


'  Made  for  a  sucking  devil  of  two  year  old, 

.  I  know  not  where  to  turn  mysel£  [Atide, 

Mir.  Sir! 

Cunn.  More  torture  ?  [Aside, 

Mir.  'Tis  rumour'd  that  you  love  me. 
I       Cunn.  O'  my  troth,  gentlewoman, 
I  Rumour's  as  false  a  knave  as  ever  piss'd,  then  ; 
Pray,  tell  him  so  from  me  :  I  cannot  feign 
With  a  sweet  gentlewoman,  I  must  deal  down- 
right, 

Mir.    1  heard,   though,  you  dissembled  with 
my  aunt,  sir ; 
And  that  makes  me  more  confident. 

Cunn.  There's  no  falsehood 
But  pays  us  our  own  some  way.  [.4»«fc.]  —  I  con- 
fess 
I  feign'd  with  her  ('twas  for  a  weightier  purpose), 
But  not  with  thee,  I  swear. 

Mir.  Nor  I  with  you,  then. 
Although  ray  aunt  enjoin'd  me  to  dissemble, 
To  right  her  spleen  :  I  love  you  faithfully. 

Cunn.  'Light,  this  is  worse  than  'twas.  [Aside. 

Mir.  I  tind  such  worth  in  you, 
I  cannot,  nay,  I  dare  not,  dally  with  you, 
For  fear  the  flame  consume  me. 

Cunn.  Here's  fresh  trouble  : 
This  drives  me  to  my  conscience ;  for  'tis  foul 
To  injure  one  that  deals  directly  i^nth  me.  [Aside, 

Mir.  I  crave  but  such  a  truth  from  your  love,  sir, 
As  mine  brings  you,  and  that's  proportionable. 

Cunn.    A    good    geometrician,     'shrew    my 

heart !  —  [Aside, 

Why,  are  you  out  o'  your  wits,  pretty  plump 

gentlewoman. 
You  talk  so  desperately?  'tis  a  great  happiness 
Love  has  made  one  on's  wiser  than  another, 
We  should  be  both  cast  away  else. 
Yet  I  love  gratitude ;  1  must  requite  you, 
1  shall  be  sick  else  :  but  to  give  you  me,  — 
A  thing  you  must  not  take,  if  you  mean  to  live. 
For,  o'  my  troth,  I  hardly  can  myself,  — 
No  wise  physician  will  prescribe  me  for  you. 
Alas,  your  state  is  weak !  you  had  need  of  cordials, 
Some  rich  electuary,  made  of  a  son  and  heir, 
An  elder  brother,  in  a  cullis,*  whole ; 
'T  must  be  some  wealthy  Gregory,  boil'd  to  a  jelly, 
That  must  restore  you  to  the  state  of  new  gowns, 
French  rulfs,  and  mutable  head- tires. 

Mir.  But  where  Is  he,  sir  ? 
One  that's  so  rich  will  ne'er  wed  me  with  nothing. 

Cunn.  Then  see  thy  conscience,  and  thy  wit 
together  ! 
Wouldst  thou  have  me,  then,  that  has  *  nothing 

neither  r 
What  say  you  to  Fop  Gregory  the  First  yonder  ? 
Will   you  acknowledge  your  time  amply  rec- 

ompens'd, 
Full  satisfiiction  upon  love's  record. 
Without  any  more  suit,  if  I  combine  you  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  by  this  honest  kiss. 

Cunn.  You're  a  wise  client, 
To  pay  your  fee  before-hand ;  but  all  do  so : 
You  know  the  worst  already,  that's  the  best  too. 


form  [mould]  upon  which  U  is  made,  and  henco  tlie  fa.'*hion 
of  it  in  pieneral.  From  the  text  it  would  nocni  that  new 
fn^hicJH  wcro  frctiiioiiily  invented  and  sprniod  at  a  prugress 
of  the  ni-^n:irch  thn>iiL'h  the  kinediiui."     VVcheh. 

:«  a  cu'lis]  *•  i.  r.  M  restorative  hmth."    Wkhkr. 

*  hasj  .-Vitered  by  tJie  inudern  editun  to  **  have." 
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Mir.  1  know  he  is  a  fool.  i 

Cunn.  You're  shrewdly  hurt,  then  !  i 

This  is  your  comfort ;  your  great,  wisest  women  I 
Pick  their  first  husband  still  out  of  that  house, 
And  some  will  have  *em  to  choose,  il  they  bury 
twenty.  I 

Mir.  I'm  of  their  minds  that  like  him  for  a 
first  husband ;  ; 

To  run  youth's  race  with  him,  'tis  very  pleasant ;  , 
But  when  I'm  old,  I'd  always  wish  a  wisjer. 
Cuniu  You  may  have  mo  by  that  time.     For  I 
this  first  business,  | 

Rest  upon  my  performance. 

Mir,  With*  all  thankfulness.  | 

Cunn,  I  have  a  project  you  must  aid  me  in  too. 
Mir.  You  bind  me  to  all  lawful  action,  sir.        | 
Cunn.  Pray,  wear  this  scarf  about  you.  i 

Mir,  1  conjecture  now \ 

Cunn.  I'here's  a  court  principle  for't,  one  office  | 
must  help  another  ; 
As,  for  example,  for  your  cast  o'  manchcts  *  out  ' 
o'  the  pantry  i 

ril  allow  you  a  goose  out  o'  the  kitchen. 

Mir,    'Tis  very  sociably  done,  sir  :  farewell,  . 
Pcrforniaace ;  * 
I  shall  be  bold  to  call  you  so.  I 

Cunn.  Do,  sweet  Confidence.  [KrtVMiuABELL. 

Enter  Sm  Gkegouy  Fop. 

If  I  can  match  my  two  broad-brimm'd  hats  — 
'Tis  he  ;  1  know  the  maggot  by  his  liead ; 
Now  shall  I  learn  news  of  him.  [Aside.]  —  My 
precious  chief ! 
Sir  Grey.  1  have  been  seeking  for  you  *i  the 
bowling-green, 
Inquir'd  at  Nettleton's  and  Anthony's  ordinary  j 
'T  has  vex'<l  me  to  the  heart :  look,  I've  a  dia- 
mond here, 
And  it  cannot  find  a  master. 

Cunn.  No  r  that's  liard.  i'faith. 
^  Sir  (Jreij.  It  does  belong  to  somebody :  a  [pox] 

on  him, 
I  would  he  had  it !  does  but  trouble  me  ; 
And  she  that  sent  it  is  so  waspish  too. 
There's  no  returning  to  her  till't  be  gone. 

Cunn.  Oh,  ho  !   [.4«tVfc.]  — Ah,  sirrah,  are  you 

come  ? 
Sir  Greg.  What's  that,  friend  ? 
Ctum    Do  you  note  that  corner  sparkle  ? 
Sir  Greg.  Which  r  which  r  which,  sir  r 
Cunn.  At  the  west  end  o'  the  collet.' 
Sir  Greg.  Oh,  I  see't  now. 
Cunn.  'Tis  an  apparent  mark :  this  is  the  stone, 
sir, 
That  so  much  blood  is  threaten' d  to  be  shed  for. 


1  cast  o*  manchrU]  8o  in  .Middleton'8  MUhadmas  Term 
we  find,  "  and  nut  be  carried  awny  with  a  cist  of  m</nrAcL«, 
a  bt»ttl«  of  wine,  or  a  cii«tard,"  act  ii.  w.  3,—  Worka^  i.444, 
where  I  have  explained  «♦  ca"! "  tn  mean  •'couplo;*'  but 
(thoiieh  "  cai(t  "  \*  rmnnion  in  that  »<en'«e,  tfee  the  pre!<ont 
work,  pp.  421, 451)  I  nt»w  susjiect  tlial "  a  ca.*t  uf  ninnrbct^  '* 
IB  eqiiivjileiit  to  — a  6a/cA  of  manchet:4,  —  :<inall  hwvei',  or 
ndlH,  of  the  fines.!  winte  bre.td.  Narej«  (Olom.  in  v.),  ciline 
the  pas«yi2e  of  our  text,  under^tnnds  »•  rojl "  as  '•  a  >iiare  or 
allutnienl." 

S //irr »rr//,  Prrfornniii^f^  &e.]  Here  We!»or  cUov  a  long 
paiV(.-i>;e  from  F.irrrH  .Vun  out  uf  hi*  If  im»ur  (mm^  Jiinson'ii 
irarA-.y,  ii  \A<^  ed.  <iijr.r.l),  u  lio  <•  the  «:u  .Mm  nf  iiit-.n  hang- 
ins  f»urb  appi-ll'itmns  is  v;-ry  h  ipjiily  fi«li«-ulrd. 

'  collet]  i.  e.  the  '^ettiTig  \vhi«h  '<.irri>iiod<  the  stone  cf  a 
ling.  —  ::}>  iup!jun'4  correction.    livUi  the  luliiM  '*  coUer.** 


Sir  Greg.  I  pray 

Cunn.  A  tun  at  least. 

Sir  Greg.  'ITiey  must  not  find  it 
r  me,  then  ;  they  must  go  where  'til  to  be  bad. 

Cunn,  'Tis  well  it  came  to  my  hands  firat»  Sir 
Gregory ; 
I  know  where  this  must  go. 

Sir  Greg.  Am  I  discharg'd  on't .' 

Cunn.  My  lite  for  yours  now  !  [Drmm* 

Sir  Greg.  What  now  .' 

Cunn.  'Tis  di^'Cretion,  sir  ; 
I'll  stand  upon  my  guard  all  the  while  I  ha't. 

Sir  Greg.  Troth,  thou  tak'st  too  much  danger 
on  thee  still, 
To  preserve  me  alive. 

Cunn.  'Tis  a  friend's  duty,  sir  : 
Nay,  by  a  toy  that  I  have  late  thought  upon* 
I'll  undertake  to  get  your  mistress  for  you. 

Sir  Greg.  Thou  wilt  not,  wilt  ? 

Cunn.  Contract  her  by  a  trick,  sir, 
When  she  least  thinks  on't. 

Sir  Greg.  There's  the  right  way  to"t ; 
For,  if  she  think  on't  once,  she'll  never  do't, 

Cunn.  She  does  abuse  you  still,  then  ? 

Sir  Grog.  A  [po.\  !]  damnabl}'. 
Every  time  wor^e  than  other  ;  yet  her  uncle 
Thinks  the  day  holds  o'  Tuesday  :  say  it  did,  sir. 
She's  so  familiarly  us'd  to  call  me  raacal^ 
She'll  quite  forget  to  wed  me  by  my  own  name; 
And  then  that  marriage  cannot  hold  in  law,  you 
know. 

Cunn.  Will  you  leave  all  to  mo  ? 

Sir  Greg.  Who  should  I  leave  it  to  ? 

Cunn.  'Tis  our  luck  to  love  nieces  ;  I  lore  a 
niece  too. 

Sir  Greg,  I  would  you  did,  i'  faith  ! 

Cunn.  But  mine's  a  kind  wretch. 

Sir  Greg,  Ay,  marry,  sir ;  I  would  mine  wen 
so  too ! 

Cunn.  No  raxcal  comes  in  her  mouth. 

Sir  Greg.  Troth,  and  mine 
Ilas  little  else  in  hers. 

Cunn.  Mine  sends  me  tokens. 
All  the  world  knows  not  on. 

Sir  Greg.  Mine  gives  nie  tokens  too. 
Very  fine  tokens ;  but  I  dare  not  wear  *em. 

Cujtn.  Mine's  kind  in  secret. 

Sir  Greg.  And  there  mine's  a  hell-cat. 

Cunn.  We  have  a  day  set  too. 

Sir  Greg.  'Slid,  so  have  we,  man ; 
But  there's  no  sign  of  ever  coming  together. 

Cunn.  I'll  toll  thee  who  'tis  ;  the  old  woman's 
niece. 

Sir  Greg    Is't  she  ? 

Cunn.  I  would  your  luck  had  been  no  worst 
for  mildness ! 
But,  mum  ;  no  more  words  on't  to  your  lady. 

Sir  Greg,  Fob  I 

Cunn,  No  blabbing,  as  you  love  me. 

Sir  Greg,  None  of  our  blood 
Were  evnr  blabbers. 

Cunn.  [gicing  Ufer.]  Prithee,  convey  this  let- 
ter to  her ; 
But  at  any  hand  let  not  your  mistress  see't. 

Sir  Greg.   Yet  ajiain,  sir? 

Cann.    Then*  is  a  jewel  in't  ; 
Thir  very  arr  would  lualte  l\er  dote  upon't. 

Sir  Gej.  Say  you  so  r 
And  she  rshall  sec  it  for  that  trick  only.     [AtidB, 


f^v 
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Cunn.  Remember  but  your  miatress,  and  all's 
well. 

Sir  Greg.  Naj,  if  I  do  not,  hang  me ! 

Cunn.  I  believe  you.  [Exit  Sir  Gbeooby. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  return  a  token  ; 
I  know  he  will  do't  now,  'cause  he's  charged  to 

the  contrary : 
Hc'h  the  nearest  kin  to  a  woman,  of  a  thing 
Made  without  substance,  that  a  man  can  find 

again. 
Some  petticoat  begot  him,  I'll  be  whipt  else, 
Engendring  with  an  old  pair  of  pan'd  hose,* 
Lying  in  some  hot  chamber  o'er  the  kitchen ; 
Very  steam  bred  him ; 
He  never  grew  where  rem  in  re  e'er  came  :  * 
The  generation  of  a  hundred  such 
Cannot  make  a  man  stand  in  a  white  sheet, 
For  'tin  no  act  in  law  ;  nor  can  a  constable 
Pick  out  a  bawdy  business  for  Bridewell  in't,  — 
A  lamentable  case  ! 
He's  got  with  a  man's  urine,  like  a  mandrake. 

Enter  Pomfey,  dressed  as  a  gallatU, 
How  now !  ha !  what  prodigious  bravery's  '  this  ? 
A  most  preposterous  gallant !  the  doublet  sits 
As  if  it  mock'd  the  breeches.  [Aside. 

Pomj)ci/.  Save  you,  sir  ! 
Cunn.  ll'as  put  his  tongue  in  the  fine  suit  of 
words  too.  [Aside. 

Pompey.  How  does  the  party  ? 
Cunn.  Takes  me  for  a  scrivener.  —         [Aside, 
Which  of  the  parties  ? 

Ponipey.  Hum  !     Simplicity  betide  thee  !  — 
I  would  fain  hear  of  the  party ;   I  would  be 

loath  to  go 
Further  with  her ;  honour  is  not  a  thing 
To  be  dallied  withal,  no  more  is  reputation. 
No,  nor  fame,  I  take  it ;  I  must  not  have  her 

wrong' d 
When  I'm  abroad ;  my  party  is  not  to  be  com- 

pell'd 
With  any  party  in  an  oblique  way ; 
'Tis  very  dangerous  to  deal  with  women  ; 
May  prove  a  lady  too,  but  shall  be  nameless ; 
I'll  bite  my  tongue  out,  ere  it  prove  a  traitor. 
C'lm/i.  Upon  my  life,  I  know  her. 
Pompey.  Not  by  me  ; 
Know  what  you  can,  talk  a  whole  day  with  me, 
You're  ne'er  the  wiser;   she  comes  not  firom 
these  lips. 
Cunn.  The  old  knight's  niece. 
Pompey.  'Slid,  he  has  got  her !   pox  of  his 
heart  that  told  him  ! 
Can  nothing  be  kept  secret  ?  [Aside.]  —  Let  me 

entreat  you 
To  use  her  name  as  little  as  you  can,  though. 
Cunn.  'T^ill  be  small  pleasure,  sir,  to  use  her 

name. 
Pompey.  I  had  intelligence,  in  my  solemn  walks 
•Twixt  Paddington  and  l*ancridge,  of  a  scarf 
Sent  for  a  token,  and  a  jewel  tbUow'd ; 
But  I  acknowledge  not  the  receipt  of  any  : 


1  pan^d  Aosf]    See    note,  p.  U8.  —  The    flr>t  folio  bat 
"pawndf*  Aouc;"  the  bccmiuI,  *' {Kiiinil  A/»*f.*' 

*  //«•  nectr  ffrtie  where  rn:i  in  re  c*er  came  \  Both  the  fuliofl 
have ; 

"  He  never  canio  where  rem  in  re  e'er  grow." 

*  frmrrry^tf j  i.  o.  fineiy'd. 


Howe'cr  'tis  carried,  believe  me,  sir, 
Upon  my  reputation,  I  receiv'd  none. 

Cunn.  What,  neither  scarf  nor  jewel  ? 

Pompey.  'Twould  be  seen 
Somewhere  about  me,  you  may  well  think  that  j 
I  have  an  arm  for  a  scarf,  as  others  have, 
An  ear  to  hang  a  jewel  too,^  and  that's  more 
Than  some  men  have,  my  betters  a  great  deal. 
I  must  have  restitution,  where'er  it  lights. 

Cunn.  And  reason  good. 

Pompey.  For  all  these  tokens,  sir, 
Pass  i'  my  name. 

Cunn.  It  cannot  otherwise  be. 

Pompey.  Sent  to  a  worthy  friend. 

Cunn.  Ay,  that's  to  thee. 

Pompey.  I'm  wrong'd  under  that  title. 

Cunn.  I  dare  swear  thou  art : 
*Tis  nothing  but  Sir  Gregory's  circumvention. 
His  envious  spite  ;  when  thou'rt  at  Paddington, 
He  meets  the  gifts  at  Pancridge. 

Pompey.  Ah,  false  knight, 
False  both  to  honour  and  the  law  of  arms  ! 

Cunn.  What  wilt  thou  say,  if  I  bo  reveng'd 
for  thee. 
Thou  sit  as  witness  ? 

Pompey.  I  should  laugh  in  state,  then. 

Cunn.  I'll  fob  him  ;  here's  my  hand. 

Pompey.  I  should  be  as  glad  as  any  man  alive 
to  see  him  well  fobbed,  sir.  But,  now  you  talk 
of  fobbing,  I  wonder  the  lady  sends  not  for  me 
according  to  promise :  I  ha'  kept  out  o'  town 
these  two  days,  o'  purpose  to  be  sent  for ;  I  am 
almost  starved  with  walking. 

Cunt^.  Walking  gets  men  a  stomach. 

Pompey.  'Tis  most  true,  air ;  I  may  speak  it 
by  experience,  for  I  ha'  got  a  stomach  six  times, 
aiid  lost  it  again,  as  often  as  a  traveller  from  Chel- 
sea shall  lose  the  sight  of  Paul's,  and  get  it  again. 

Cunn.  Go  to  her,  man. 

Pompey.  Not  for  a  million  :  infringe  my  oath ! 
there's  a  toy  call'd  a  vow  has  passed  between 
us,  a  poor  tnfle,  sir.  Pray,  do  me  the  part  and^ 
office  of  a  gentleman  :  if  you  chance  to  meet  a 
footman  by  the  way,  in  orange-tawny  ribbands, 
running  before  an  empty  coach,  with  a  buzzard  i' 
the  poop  on't,  direct  him  and  his  horses  toward 
the  New-River  by  Islington  ;  there  they  shall 
have  me  looking  upon  the  pipes  and  whistling. 

Cunn.  A  very  good  ngte.  [Exit  Pomfbt. 

This  love  makes  us  all  monkeys. 
But  to  my  work :  scarf  first !   and  now  a  dia- 
mond ! 
These  should  be  sure  signs  of  her  aficction's  truth ; 
Yet  I'll  go  forward  with  my  surer  proof.    [Exit, 

SCENE   II.  —  Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Niece  and  Sin  Gregort  Fop. 
Niece.  Is't  possible  ? 
Sir  Oreg.  Nay,  hero's  his  letter  too ; 
There's  a  tine  jewel  in't,  therefore  I  brought  it 
to  you. 
Niece.  You  tedious  mongrel !  is  it  not  enough 
To  grace  thee,  to  receive  this  from  thy  hand, 
A  thing  which  makes  mo  almost  sick  to  do, 
But  you  must  talk  too  ? 

4  ./9't  ear  to  hang  a  jewel  tvol  So  tim  tec.  (aVio.  The  finC 
fuliu  hatf  ''  And  diuro  to  kaxgy"  Slc.  —See  note,  p.  3152. 
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Sir  Greg.  I  ha'  done. 
Niece.  Fall  back  ; 
Yet  backer,  backer  yet :  you  unmannerly  puppy, 
Do  you  not  see  I'm  going  about  to  read  it  ? 
Sir  Greg.  Nay,  these  are  golden  days,  now  I 
stay  by't ;  ^ 
She  was  wont  not  to  endure  me  in  her  sight  at  all ; 
The  world  mends,  I  see  that.  [Aside. 

Niece.    What  an  ambiguous  superscription's 
here,  — 
To  the  best  of  nieces  ! 

Why,  that  title  may  be  mine,  and  more  than  hers : 
Sure,  I  much  wrong  the  neatness  of  his  art ; 
'Tis  certain  sent  to  me  ;  and,  to  requite 
My  cunning  in  the  carriage  of  my  tokens, 
TJs'd  the  same  fop  for  his.  [Aside. 

Sir  Greg.  She  nodded  now  to  mc  ;  'twill  come 
in  time.  [Aside. 

Niece.  What's  here  ?  an  entire  ruby,  cut  into 
a  heart. 
And  this  the  word,'  Istud  amoris  optts  f 

Sir  Greg.  Ye*,  yes ; 
I  have  heard  him  say,  that  love  is  the  best  stone- 
cutter. 
Niece.  Why,  thou  saucy  issue  of  some  travel- 
ling sow-gelder. 
What  makes  love  in  thy  mouth  r  is  it  a  thing 
That  ever  will  concern  thee  r     I  do  wonder 
How  thou  dar'st  think  on't :  hast  thou  ever  hope 
To  come  i'  the  same  room  where  lovers  are. 
And  scape  unbrain'd  with  one  of  their  velvet 
slippers  r 
Sir  Greg.  Love-tricks  l>reak  out,  I  see.  [Aside.] 
—  An  you  talk  of  slippers  once, 
'Tis  not  far  oif  to  bed-time. 

Niece.  Is  it  possible 
Thou  canst  laugh  yet  ?     I  would  ha'  undertook 
To  ha'  kill'd  a  spider  with  less  venom  far 
Than  I  liavc  spit  at  thee. 

Sir  Greg.  You  must  conceive 
A  knight's  another  manner  o'  piece  of  flesh. 
•  Niece.  Back,  owl's  face ! 
Sir  Verf.  [xcithiii]  Do,  do. 
Niece.  'Tis  my  uncle's  voice,  that.  —      [Aside. 
Why  keep  you  so  far  off.  Sir  Gregory  r 
Are  you  afraid,  sir,  to  come  near  your  mistress  ? 
iSiV  Greg.  Is  the  proud  heart  come  down  r     I 
look'd  for  this  still.  [Aside. 

Niece.  He  comes  not  this  way  yet.  [Aside.\  — 
Away,  you  dog-whelp ! 
Would  you  offer  to  come  near  me,  though  I 

said  so  r 
I'll  make  you  understand  my  mind  in  time : 
You're  running  greedily,'*  like  a  hound  to  his 

breakfast. 
That  chops  in  head  and  all,to  beguile  his  fellows ; 
I'm  to  be  eaten,  sir,  with  grace  and  leisure. 
Behaviour   and    discourse,*   things    that    ne'er 

trouble  you : 
After  I  have  i)clted  you  sufficiently, 
I  trow  you  wil!  learn  more  manners. 
Sir  Greg.  I'm  wondering  still 


1  hyH]  Qy.  "  by»r  "  (by  hur)  ? 

S  VHtrd}  i.  p.  motto. 

»  YoH^rv  runnintr  irrcrdlly]  The  firpt  folio  has  "  Your 
rtmitiHS^  firreiidy  ; "  iho hio'ihI  rotulrf  "  You  niii  in  frreeditt/.''* 
8ymp*Mi  and  lliv  EUittir^uf  177d  printed  '*  You^rc  runntnir  in 
greedily." 

4  dieemirM]  Seo  note,  p.  102. 


When  we  two  Bhall  come  together.    Tueada/s 

at  hand. 
But  I'm  as  far  off  as  I  was  at  first,  I  swear.  [AMide. 

Enter  GuA&DiAJiESS. 
Guard.  Now,  Cunningham,  I'll  be  reveng'd  at 
large.  —  [Atiiie. 

Lady,  what  was  but  all  this  while  suspicion 
Is  truth  full  blown  now ;  my  niece  wears  your 
scarf. 
Niece.  Ha! 

Guard.   Do  but  follow  me;    I'll  place   you 
instantly 
Where  you  shall  see  her  courted  by  Cunningham. 
Niece.     I  go   with   greediness:   wo  long  for 
things 
That  break  our  hearts  sometimes ;  there's  pleas- 
ure's misery. 

[ExeutU  Guardianess  and  Niece. 
Sir  Greg.  Where  are  those  gad-iiies  going  r  to 
some  junket  now : 
That  same*  old  bumble-bee*  toles  the  young  one 

forth 
To  sweetmeats  after  kind.     Let  'em  look  to% 
The  thing  you  wot  on  be  not  miss'd  or  gone : 
I  bring  a  maidenhead,  and  I  look  for  one.  [EgiL 

SCENE    III.  —  Another  Room  in  the  same, 

E/iter.CuNXiNOHAM,  secminghj  in  discourse  with  a 
masked  Genthwoman^  which  i*  a  puppet^  in  a 
broad  hat,  and  wearing  the  Niece's  scarf;  enier 
Niece  behind,  who  conceals  herself. 
Cunn.  Yes,  yes. 
Niece.  Too  manifest  now ;  the  scarf  and  aU  ! 

[Aside. 

Cunn.  It  cannot  be ;  you're  such  a  fearful  soul. 

Niece.  I'll  give  her  cause  of  fear  ere  I  part  from 

her.  [Aside, 

Cunn.  Will  you  say  so  ?  is't  not  your  aunt's 

desire  too  ? 
Niec^.  What  a  dissembling  crone's  that !  she'll 
forswear't  now.  [Aside, 

Cunn.  I  sec  my  project  takes ;  yondcr's  the 
grace  on't.  [Aside, 

Niece.  Who  would  put  confidence  in  wit  again  ? 
I'm  plagu'd  for  my  ambition,  to  desire 
A  wise  man  for  a  husband  :  and  I  sec 
Fate  will  not  have  us  go  beyond  our  stint ; 
Wc  arc  allowed  but  one  dish,  and  that's  wood- 
cock : ' 
It  keeps  up  wit  to  make  us  friends  and  servants  of; 
And  thinks  any  thing's  good  enough  to  make  us 

husbands. 
Oh,  that  whore's  hat  o'  thine,  o'  the  riding  block,' 
A  shade  for  lecherous  kisses !  [Aside. 

Cunn.  Make  you  doubt  on't  ^ 
Is  not  my  love  of  force  ? 

Niece,  [coming  foricard.]  Yes ;  me  it  forces 
To  tear  that  sorcerous  strumpet  from  thy  em- 
braces. 
Cunn.  Lady ! 

Niece.  Oh,  thou  hast  wrong'd  the  cxquisitest 
love  — 

I       6  same]  Both  the  folios  "some." 

«  humhie-hfr]  Ko  the  wrond  fi»lia.  —  The  fir«t  folio  •*  bam* 
I   bio-Are  ;  "  and  »*  the  inoilern  oditi)r». 
{      7  trouiUock]  i.  e.  simpleton,  fool :  uce  note,  p.  613. 
I      8  block]  See  note,  p.  (il3. 
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Cnniu  What  mean  you,  lady? 

Nitce.  Mine ;  you'll  answer  for't 

Cunn,  Alas,  what  seek  you  ? 

Niece.  Sir,  mine  own,  with  loss. 

Cunn.  You  shall. 

Niece.  I  never  made  so  hard  a  bargain. 

Cunn.  Sweet  lady ! 

Niece.  Unjust  man,  let  my  wrath  reach  her, 
As  you  owe  virtue  duty  !  [Cunningham /att>  on 

purpose.]  *  Your  cause  trips  you.  — 
Now,  million,  you  shall  feel  what  love's  rapte  is, 
Before  you  taste  the  pleasure.  —  Smile  you,  false 
sir? 

Cunn.     How  can  I  choose,  to  see  what  pains 
you  take 
Upon  a  thini^  will  never  thank  you  for't  ? 

Niece.  How  ! 

Cunn.  See  what  things  you  women  be,  lady, 
Whoji  ilothes  are  taken  for  the  best  part  of  you ! 
lliis  wjis  to  hUcw  you,  when  you  think  I  love 

you  not. 
How  you're  deceiv'd  still;  there  the  moral  lies: 
'Twas  a  trap  set  to  catch  you,  and  the  only  bait 
To  take  a  lady  nibbling  is  fine  clothes  : 
Now  I  dare  boldly  thank  you  for  your  love ; 
I'm  pretty  well  resolv'd*  in't  by  this  fit. 
For  a  jealous  ague  always  ushers  it. 

Niece.  Now  blessings  still  maintain  this  wit  of 
thine ! 
And  I've  ^  an  excellent  fortune  coming  in  ^ee : 
Bring  nothing  else,  I  charge  thee. 

Cunn,  Not  a  groat,  I  warrant  you. 

Niece.  Thou  shalt  be  worthily  welcome,  take 
my  faith  for't  \ 
Next  opimrtunity  shall  make  us  [one].* 

Cunn.  Tlie  old  gentlewoman  nas  fool'd  her 
revenge  sweetly. 

Niece.  'Las,  'tis  her  part ;  she  knows  her  place 
so  well  yonder ! 
Always  when  women  jump  upon  threescore. 
Love  shovos  'em  from  the  chamber  to  the  door. 

Cunn.  Thou  art  a  precious  she- wit.     [Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I.  —  A  Boom  in  a  Tavern. 

Enter  on  one  side  Cu.vninoiiam,  on  the  oiher  WiT- 

TYi'ATK,  Sill  Ruinous  Gkntky,  Lady  Kuinous, 

and  Priscian. 

Cunn.  Friend,  met  in  the  harvest  of  our  dc- 
si;;ns ! 
Not  a  thought  but's  busy. 

Wifft/.  1  knew  it,  man  ; 
And  that  made  me  provide  these  needful  reapers. 
Hooks,  rakers,  gleaners :  we  will  sing  it  home 
With  a  melodious  hornpipe.     This  is  the  bond  ; 


I  I  CunninL^ham  fall*  on  purposr]  8(»  the  second  folio.  — 

!       The  lir't  li.li<"  lias  no  Hfajrc  <lire«tii»n  hero. 
'  2  rtj:lr*  ]  i.  r.  xiti.-tied,  ('MiivJiirt'd. 

I  3  /'rr  j  TIm;  firet  folio  "  riiio"  (;t  misprint  fur  "  Tue") ; 

I       tile  ^ucl>ll<l  loliu  **  1  have." 

;  *  :"•""]  ^^'n-t  HihltMi  !»>  SympHUi  at  the  KUggcAtion  «if  8i?w- 

aril.  ;iii'l  i^  .'itiMihituI)  uece  .  ary  i»ir  ihi*  seiisic  :  had  tJic  vor>«e 

'•       unl;  i)<.i  ii  Uifrctivt*,  I  ^hixihl   if  t  have  iii'-erlfd  it,  beraiii«e 

I       111.:  |i  y  nlioiiiidii  with  hallinij  liiu''4.  — The  Elditor*  of  1778 

Laud  Wilier  gave  tiie  imperfect  reading  of  the  folioii. 
VOL.  1.  78 


I  That,  as  we  further  in  your  great  affair. 
You'll  suffer  us  to  glean,  pick  up  for  crumbs,* 
And,  if  we  snatch  a  handful  from  the  sheaf^ 
You  will  not  look  a  churl  on's. 

Cunn.  Friend,  we'll  share 
The  sheaves  of  gold ;  only  the  loye-acrc 
Shall  be  peculiar. 

Witti/.  Much  good  do  you,  sir  ! 
Away  !  you  know  your  way  and  your  stay  :  get 

you 
The  music  ready,  while  we  prepare  the  dancers. 
Sir  Ruin.  We  are  a  consort  <  of  ourselves. 
Pris.  And  can  strike  up  lustily. 
IVitfy.  You  must  bring  Sir  Fop. 
Cunn.  That's  perfect  enough. 
Sir  Ruin.  Brinp;  all  the  fops  you  can,  the  more 
the  better  fare ; 
So  the  proverb  runs  backwards.' 

[Exeunt  Sir  Kuinous  Gentuy  and  Puisciax. 
L.  Ruin.  I'll  bring  the  ladies. 
WittJj.  Do  so  first,  and  then  the  fops  will  follow. 
[Exit  Lady  Ruinous. 
I  must  to  my  father :  he  must  make  one. 

Cunn.  While  I  despatch  a  business  with  the 
knight. 
And  I  go  with  you.  [Exit  WriTYrATE, 

Enter  two  Servants,  with  a  banquet.^ 

Well  said !  *  I  thank  you : 
This  small  banquet  will  furnisli  our  few  guests 
With  taste  and  state  enough.     One  reach  my 

gown; 
The  action  craves  it,  rather  than  the  weather. 

[Exit  Second  Servant. 
First  Serv.  There's  one  stays  to  speak  with 

you,  sir. 
Cunn.  WTiat  is  he  ? 

First  Serr.  Faith,  I  know  not  what,  sir ;  a  fool, 
I  think. 
Tliat  some  broker's  shop  has  made  half  a  gentle- 
man : 
H'as  the  name  of  a  worthy  too. 
Cunn.  Tompey  r  is't  not  ? 
First  Serv.  'I'hat's  he,  sir. 
Cumi.  Alas,  poor  fellow !  prithee,  enter  him : 
[Exit  First  Servant. 
He  will  need '°  too ;  he  shall  serve  for  a  witness. 

Re-enter  Second  Ser\-ant  with  a  gown. 
Oh,  gramerey  I  If  my  friend  Sir  Gregory  comes, 
(You  know  him,)  entertain  him  kindly. 

[ExU  Secoiid  Servant. 

Enter  Pompey. 
Oh,  master  Pomi)ey  !  how  Ls't,  man? 

Pompey.  'Snails,"   I'm   almost  starved  with 


'      5  for  rrumh^i]  .Vltcri.'d   by  Sympson  to  "  few  corns  "  !  — 
;  Uy.  *'  ffW  cr ambit ''  ? 

0  cnnsort]  \.  e.  ctimpany,  hand  of  niit<tctna^ 
I       •  .S(»  the  I  ruvcrb  runs  backwards]  *•  The  pruvcrb  alluded  to 
I  is  — The  inure  the  iiiorricr,  the  fewer  the  better  fare.'* 
',   Ma»i*n. 

^  bjihjur.i]  i.  r.  desjtcrt :  .-ou  imie,  p.  oH/SL    Pompey,  «K>n 
'  nftcr  Ins  oiitraiirc,  tfayi<,  *'  I'll  make  a  little  bold  with  your 

jflffj^'wirrt/v." 

I      V  H'fU  Mul]  I->)nivalent  t(i  —  Well  done !  ace  note,  p.  i*00. 
'      i«  lir  inlt  neril\  i.  e.  He  will  he  inic.-*..ar>-.    l5ymp>on,  at 

Se\v.>.r«r.i  •iiii:::«'>tiiiii,  printed  •*  //'  ir.ll  mod." 
n  *Shji!s]  '■'•  All  oath,  abbreviated  from  —  hy  OotPji  nailtJ* 

WcHKR.     it  is  a  c<iritractii>ii  df  Hia  ihiUj*^  —  tJie  nailn  bv 
I  whic{^  uiir  Saviour  waK  fuiencd  to  tJie  croiu. 
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love,  and  cold,  and  one  thing  or  other.  Has  not 
my  lady  sent  for  me  yet  ? 

Cunn.  Not  that  I  hear :  sure,  some  unfriendly 
mefwenger  is  employed  betwixt  you. 

Pompcy.  I  was  ne'er  so  cold  in  my  life  :  in  my 
conscience,  I  have  been  seven  mile  '  in  length 
along  the  New -River;  I  hnvc  seen  a  liundred 
stickle-bap^s ;  »  I  do  not  think  but  there's  gud- 
geons too  :  'twill  ne'er  bo  a  true  water. 

Cutm,  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Pompvy.  I  warrant  you,  I  told 'a  thousand 
miller's-thumbs  in  it.  '  I'll  make  u  little  bold 
"with  your  sweetmeats. 

Cunn.  And  welcome,  Pompey. 

Pompey.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  I  have  no  taste 
in  any  thing. 

Cunn.  Oh,  that's  love ;  that  distastes  any 
thing  but  itself. 

Pompey.  'Tis  worse  than  cheese  in  that  point. 
May  not  a  man  break  his  word  with  a  lady  r  I 
could  tind  in  my  heart  and  my  hose  *  too. 

Cunn.  By  no  means,  sir ;  that  breaks  all  the 
laws  of  love. 

Pompey.  Well,  I'll  ne'er  pass  my  word,  with- 
out my  deed,  to  lady,  while  1  live,  again.  1 
would  fain  recover  my  taste. 

Cunn.  Well,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Pompey.  Good  news,  sir  r 

Cunn.  llap]>y  news :  I  help  you  away  with  a 
rival ;  your  master['s]  bestowed 

Pompey.  Where,  for  this  plum's  sake  ? 

Cunn.  Nay,  listen  mc. 

Pompey.  I  wiurrant  you,  sir ;  I  have  two  ears 
to  one  mouth,  I  hear  more  than  I  eat ;  I'd  ne'er 
row  by  Queen- Hive  *  while  I  lived  else. 

Cunn.  I  have  a  wife  for  him,  and  thou  shalt 
witness  tlie  contract. 

Pomjiey.  The  old  one,  I  hope ;  *  'tis  not  the 
lady? 

Cunn.  Cliokc  him  first !  'Tis  one  wliich  thou 
shalt  see;  see  him,  see  him  deceived,  s<ee  the 
deceit,  only  the  injunction  is,  you  shall  smile 
with  modesty. 

Pompey.  I'll  simper,  i'  faith,  as  cold  as  I  am 
yet.    The  old  one,  I  hope. 

Re-enter  Second  Servant. 

Sec.  Serv.  Sir,  here's  Sir  Gregory.  [I'JxU, 

Cunn.  Udso,  shelter,  shelter  !  if  you  be  seen, 

all's  ravelled  out  again :  stand  there  private,  and 

you'll  find  the  very  opportunity  to  call  you  forth, 

and  plAce  you  at  the  table.  [Pompey  retires. 

Enter  Siit  Gregory  Fop. 
You  are  welcome,  sir  :  this  banquet  will  serve, 
when  it  is  crowned  with  such  a  dainty  as  you 
expect,  and  must  have. 


1  mUe]  Altered  by  thf»  modem  edltora  to  »'  milen." 
«  ttkkU-ha^iil  Pn»|ierly  — »iickle-back«*.    "There  is  a1«) 
a  little  flnh  called  a  StickUbag,  a  fl*h  witlK»ut  scale*,  but 
hath  Ilia  body  feiicod  with  ««evfral  pricklec,"  ice.    Walton's 
Ctmpifat  JtHgUr,  V.  i.  c.  18.  p.  iM.  ed.  1676. 
»  r©/41  I.  e.  coiiiitotl. 

•  ko^f]  i.  c.  bri*echo«. 

•  {^utrft'Hirr]  A  not  iincoininon  romipil(»n  of  the  name, 
which  tho  nititliini  rUimrt  nlier  to  "  Queen  Ilithe." 

•  T/ir  ulU  onr,  I  hopr\  **  l)y  this  expression  here  and  a 
little  Im'Iuw,  the  I'lowii  \w\tos  that  tiio  ild  (iuiirdinuesN  v..v 
the  wife  intended  by  Cunningham  fur  i^ir  Gregory."    &^YMP- 


I      Sir  Greg.   Tush,  these    sweetmeats   are  bat 
I  sauce  to  that.    Well,  if  there  be  any  honesty  or 
I  true  word  in  a  dream,  she's  mine  own,  nay,  and 
'  changed  extremely,  not  the  same  woman. 
Cunn.  Who  ?  not  the  lady  ? 
Sir  Urcg.    No,  not  to  mc;  the  edge  of  her 
tongue  is  taken  off,  gives  me  very  good  words ; 
turned  upside  down  to  me ;  and  we  live  as  qui- 
etly as  two  tortoises,  if  she  hold  on  as  she  began 
in  my  dream. 

Cunn.  Nuy,  if  love  send  forth  such  predic- 
tions, you  are  bound  to  believe  'cm.  [Soft  miaic.] 
There's  the  watchword  of  her  coming.  To  your 
practised  part  now  1  if  you  hit  it,  Mquua  Cupido 
nobis. 

Sir  Greg.  I  will  warrant  you,  sir,  I  will  gire 
arms  to  your  gentry.  Look  you  forward  to 
your  business,  I  am  an  eye  behind  you  ;  place 
her  in  that  chair,  and  let  me  alone  to  grope 
her  out. 

[They  both  sit  doum^  and  cover  themaeitn 
with  the  gown.     Pompey  comes  Jbrwafd, 
and  secUs  himself  (U  the  table* 
Cunn.  Silence ! 

Enter  Mirabbll. 
Lady,  your  sweet  presence  illustrates 
This  homely  roof,  and  as  coarse  entertainment ; 
But  where  affections  are  both  host  and  guest. 
They  oannot  meet  unkindly.     Please  you  sit : 
Your  something  long  stay  made  me  unmannerly 
To  place  before  you  (you  know  him  ^)  this  friend 

here, 
(He  is  my  guest,)  and  more  especially 
That  this  our  meeting  might  not  be  too  single. 
Without  a  witness  to't. 

Mir.  I  came  not  unresolv'd,  sir  : 
And  when  our  hands  are  clasp'd  in  that  firm  faith 
Which  I  expect  from  you,  fame  shall  bo  bold 
To  speak  the  loudest  on  it.     Oh,  you  grasp  me 
Somewhat  too  hard,  friend  ! 

[Sir  Gregory  graaps  her. 
Cunn.  That's  love's  eager  will ; 
I'll  touch  it  gentlier.  [Kisses  her  hand. 

Mir.  That's  too  low  in  you, 
'Less  it  be  doubly  rccompens'd  in  me. 

[Kisses  his  hand^ 
Pompey.  Puh  I  I  must  stop  my  mouth ;  I  shall 
be  chok'd  else.  [Asiiie. 

Cunn.  Come,  we'll  not  play  and  trifle  with 
delays ; 
We  met  to  join  these  hands,  and  willingly 
I  cannot  leave  it  till "  confirmation. 
Mir.  One  word  tlrst :  how  does  your  friend. 

kintl  Sir  Gregory  ? 
Cunn.  Why  do  you  mention  him  ?  you  lore 

him  not  r 
Mir,  1  shall  love  you  the  less  if  you  say  so,  sir ; 
In  troth,  I  love  him :  but  'tis  you  deceive  him ; 
This  flattering  hand  of  yours  does  rob  him  now. 
Now  you  steal  his  right  from  him  ;  and  I  know 
I  shall  have  hate  for  it,  his  hate  extremely. 
Cunn.  Why,  I  thought  you  had  not  come  so 
weakly  arra'd ; 

'  him]  This  word  i.<<  wanting  in  both  tlie  folios    The  fid-       I 

itont  of  1<74  nud  Welicr  cive  the  line  fhusi : —  i 

**To  place  before  you  (know  him  !)  thi-4  friend  here.*' 

*  lU]  i:>yui[Hton  and  the  fiditon  of  1778  print  **  untU.** 
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Upon  my  life,  the  knight  will  love  you  for't, 
Exceedingly  love  you.  for  ever  love  you. 

Mir.  Ay,  you'll  persuade  me  so. 

Cunu.  Why,  he's  my  friend, 
And  wishes  me  a  fortune  equal  with  him  ; 
I  know  and  dare  speak  it  for  him. 

Mir,  Oh.  this  hand 
Betrays  him !      You  might  remember  him  in 

some 
Courtesy  yot  at  least. 

Cunn,  I  thank  your  help  in't : 
Here's  to  his  health,  where'er  he  be !      [Drinks, 

Mir.  I'll  pledge  it. 
Were  it  against  my  health.  [Drinks, 

Pompey.  Oh,  oh,  my  heart  hops  after  twelve 
mile  a-diiy,  upon  a  good  return !  *  now  could  I 
walk  three  hundred  mile  a-foot,  and  laugh  for- 
wards and  backwards.  [Aside. 

Mir,  You'll  take  the  knight's  health,  sir  r 

Pompey.  Yes,  yes,  forsooth  [drinks^,  —  Oh, 
my  sides  !  such  a  banquet  once  a- week  would 
make  me  grow  fat  in  a  fortnight.  [Aside, 

Cunn.  Well ;  now  to  close  our  meeting  with 
the  close 

[Siu  Greoory  puts  forth  his  hand. 
Of  mutual  hands  and  hearts,  thus  I  begin  : 
Here,   in   Heaven's  eye  and  all  Love's  sacred 

powers, 
(Which  in  my  prayers  stand  propitious,) 
I  knit  this  holy  handfast,*  and  with  this  hand 
The  heart  that  owes  '  this  hand,  ever  binding 
By  force  of  this  initiating  contract 
Both  heart  and  hand  in  lov^  faith,  loyalty. 
Estate,  or  what  to  them  belongs,  in  all 
The  dues,  rights,  and  honours  of  a  faithful  hus- 
band; 
And  this  firm  vow,  henceforth  till  death  to  stand 
Lrrevocable,  scal'd  both  with  heart  and  hand  ! 

Mir.    Which   thus  I   second :    but,   oh.    Sir 
Gregory  ! 

Cunn,  Again?  this  interposition's  ill,  believe 
me. 

Mir,  Here,  in  Heaven's  eye  and  all  Love's  sa- 
cred powers, 
I  knit  this  holy  handfast,  and  with  this  hand 
The  heart  that  owes  this  hand,  ever  binding 
Both  heart  and  hand  in  love,  honour,  loyalty, 
Estate,  or  what  to  them  belongs,  in  all 
The  dues,  rights,  and  duties  of  a  true  faithful 

wife ; 
And  this  firm  vow,  henceforth  till  death  to  stand 
Irrevocable,  seal'd  both  with  heart  and  hand  ! 

Sir  Grey.  A  full  agreement  on  both  parts. 

Cunn.  Ay,  here's  witness  of  that. 

Sir  Grey,  [discover iny  himself.]  Nay,  I  have 
over-reached  you,  lady  :  and  that's  much,  for 
any  knight  in  England  to  over-reach  a  lady. 

Mir,  I  rejoice  in  my  deceit ;  I  am  a  lady  now, 
I  thank  you,  sir. 

Pompey,  Good  morrow.  Lady  Fop  ! 

I  my  heart  hnpM  nflcr  fiP'/re  mile  aday^  upon  a  food  rrturn] 
**  That  is,  it  iifi|ni,  ax  ir  huppinj;  twelve  tuilctt  n-day  upun  a 
wager.  Our  f«refiTljor:i,  an  iv  II  a-*  wo,  denit  in  extrava- 
gant fenc  npr>n  idd-:  f^'von,  which  Wii5  called  ddhig  them 
up  n  refirn,''  Sec.    Vft  mkh. 

8  A  jf*y.vr]  L  e.  botrothnienr,  (OJtrdct  (the  word  liaa  r>c- 
ci:rr<Hl  le  Vir  ,  p.  1  6).  1).  tn  tiie  i  .liw,  here  an  well  nuin  llio 
D'-xl  -|Kt<*li  lirit'»iicuf  MiMbcll,  Ji.ivi-  "  Ad,7^//(t»t,'*  niid  bO 
ttie  in<'dern  (•difoM.  • 

s  ovset]  i.  e.  owxu. 


Sir  Grey.  'Snails,  I'm  guU'd!  made  a  wor- 
shipful ass  !  this  is  not  my  lady. 

Cunn.  But  it  is,  sir ;  and  true  as  your  dream 
told  you. 
That  your  lady  was  become  another  woman. 

Sir  Grey,  I'll  have  another  lady,  sir,  if  there 
were  no  more  ladies  in  London ;  blindman-buff 
is  an  unlawful  game. 

Cunn.  Come,  down  on  your  knees  first,  and 
thank  your  stars. 

Sir  Grey.  A  fire  of  my  stars  !  I  may  thank 
you,  I  think. 

Cunn.  So  you  may  pray  for  me,  and  honour  me, 
That  have  preserv'd  you  from  a  lasting  torment. 
For  a   perpetual  comfort.      Did  you  call  me 
friend }  — 

.Sir  Grey,  I  pray,  pardon  me  for  that ;  I  did 
miscall  you.  I  confess. 

Cunn.  And  should  I,  receiAing  such  a  thank- 
ful name, 
Abuse  it  in  the  act  ?  should  I  see  my  friend 
BaiHcd.  disgraced,  without  any  reverence 
To  your  title,  to  be  call'd  siace,  rascal  f  nay, 
Curs'd  to  your  face,  fool'd,  scomdd,  beaten  down 
With  a  woman's  peevish  hate,  yet  I  should  stand 
And  suffer  you  to  be  lost,  cast  away  ? 
I  would  have  seen  you  buried  quick  *  first. 
Your  spurs  of  knighthood  to  have  wanted  rowels, 
And  to  be  hack'd  *  from  your  heels :  slacet  rasecUf 
Hear  this  tongue. 

Mir.  My  dearest  love,  sweet  knight,  my  lord, 
my  husband ! 

Cunn.  So  :  this  is  not  slaoe  and  rascal^  then. 

Mir.  What  shall  your  eye  commttnd,  but  shall 
be  done 
In  all  the  duties  of  a  loyal  wife  ? 

Cunn.  Good,  good : 
Are  not  curses  titter  for  you  ?  were't  not  better 
Your  head  were  broke  with  the  handle  of   a 

fan,« 
Or  your  i»ose  bored  with  a  silver  bodkin  ? 

Mir.  Why,  I  will  be  a  servant  in  your  lady. 

Ctmn.  Pox,  but  you  shall  not !  —  she's  too 
good  for  you  — 
This  contract  shall  be  a  nullity ;  I'll  break't  off, 
And  see  you  better  bestow 'd. 

Sir  Grey.  'Slid,  but  you  shall  not,  sir !  she's 
mine  own,  and  I  am  hers,  and  we  arc  one  anoth- 
er's lawfully,  and  let  me  see  him  that  will  take 
her  away  by  the  civil  law !  If  you  be  my  friend, 
keep  you  so  ;  if  you  have  done  me  a  good  turn, 
do  not  hit  me  i'  the  teeth  with't ;  that's  not  the 
part  of  a  friend. 

Cunn.  If  you  be  content 

Sir  Grey. ,  Content !  I  was  never  in  better  con- 
tention in  niy  life  :  I'll  not  change  her  for  both 
the  Exchanges,  New  or  the  Old.  —  Come,  kifs 
me  boldly. 

Pompey.  Give  you  joy,  sir! 


4  quick]  i.  e.  alive. 

8  hack^tl]  Svmp!<(>n'flcorrertion.  — Both  the  folios  "kickt" 
0  the  handle  of  a  fan]  "In  The  Merry  fFiw*  ofWmdtor. 
FaL-tatf  ^iieaks  of  Mistrew  Dridfret  having  lut^t  tAr  handU  «if 
htrfan  :  ti|M»n  whirh  fi^teuvonM  r^ayH, '  It  viiauld  he  reinem- 
ben;d,  ihnt  fans,  in  our  aiithor'a  lime,  were  more  rn^lj 
thnn  the>  arc  at  present,  n»  well  son  of  a  ditTerent  ronstruc- 
ihin.  Tli'-y  ci-iifi^tod  ol  oKtrich  feathers,  or  otJieix  of  equal 
leuL'ih  and  tlexihiliiy,  which  were  nturk  into  handIcK,  the 
rirhcr  ^ort  t)f  which  wore  oompoHed  of  gold, silver,  ur  ivury, 
of  curiouM  workuiaiikbip,'  Ax."  —  Rsxo. 
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Sir  Greg.  Oh,  sir,  I  thank  you  as  much  as 
though  I  did  !  you  are  beloved  of  hidies ;  you 
sec  we  are  glad  of  under- women. 

Pompey,  Ladies  !  let  not  ladies  be  disgraced. 
You  are,  as  it  were,  a  married  man,  and  have  a 
feimily ;  and  for  the  party's  sake  that  was  un- 
named before,  being  peas-cod  time,  I  am  ap- 
peased ;  yet  1  would  wish  you  make  a  ruler  of 
your  tongue. 

Cunn.  Nay,  no  dissension  here !  I  must  bar  that. 
And  this,  friend,  I  entreat  you,  and  be  advis'd ; 
Let  this  ])rivate  contract  be  yet  conceal'd. 
And  still  support  a  seeming  face  of  love 
Unto  the  lady ;  mark  how  it  avails  you. 
And  quits  '  all  her  scorns  :  her  uncle  is  now  hot 
In  pursuit  of  the  match,  and  will  enforce  her 
Bend  her  proud  stomach,  tliat  she  shall  proffer 
Ileraelf  to  you,  which  when  you  have  flouted, 
And  laugh'd  your  till  at,  you  shall  scorn  her  off, 
"With  all  your  disgraces  trebled  upon  her  ; 
For  there  the  pride  of  all  her  heart  will  bow. 
When  you  shall  foot  her  from  you,  not  she  you. 

Sir  (irc[j.  Good,  i'  faith  ;  I'll  continue  it :  I'd 
faiu  laugh  at  the  old  fellow  too,  for  he  has 
abused  me  as  scurvily  as  his  niece.  —  My  knight- 
hood's upon  the  spur  :  we'll  go  to  bed,  and  then 
to  church  as  fast  as  we  can.  [Exit  with  Mirahell. 

Pompey,  I  do  wonder  I  do  not  hear  of  the  lady 
yet. 

Cunn.  The  good  minute  may  come  sooner  than 
you  are  aware  of;  I  do  not  think  but  'twill  ere 
night  yet,  as  near  as  'ti'*. 

Pompey,  W'ell,  I  will  go  walk  by  the  New-River 
in  that  meditation ;  I  am  o'er  shoes,  I'm  sure, 
upon  the  dry  bank.  This  gulleryof  my  master 
will  keep  me  company  this  two  hours  too :  if  love 
were  not  an  enemy  to  laughter,  1  should  drive 
away  the  time  well  enough.  You  know  my  walk, 
sir ;  it'  she  sends,  I  shall  be  found  angling,  for  I 
will  try  what  I  can  catch  for  luck  sake  ;  I  will 
fish  fair  for't. 
Oh,  knight,  that  thou  shouldst  be  guU'd  so,  ha, 

ha  !  it  does  me  good  at  heart ! 
But,  oh,  lady,  thou  tak'st  down  my  merry  part ! 

[ExU. 

Enter  WrrrYPATE. 

WUty,  Friend! 

Cuntu  Here,  friend. 

Witty,    All   is    a-ioot,  and   will    go    smooth 
away :  * 
The  woman  has  conquer' d  the  women,  they  are 

gone ; 
Which  I  have  already  complain'd  to  my  father. 
Suggesting  that  Sir  Gregory  is  fuln  off 
From  his  charge,  for  neglects  and  ill  "usage. 
And  that  he  is  most  violently  bent 
On  Gentry's  wife  (whom  I  have  call'd  a  widow). 
And  that  without  most  sudden  prevention 
He  will  be  married  to  her. 

Cunn.  'Foot,  all  this  is  wrong  ! 


I  quits]  i.  e.  rc(|iiite:i. 

t  Ailii  a-footf  and  will  go  smooth  away,  tr.]  The  text  of 
tbix  play,  cornipted  thr.>uu)ioiir,  hccuines  mill  worae  tuwardn 
the  cl»««e :  In  imi  a  frw  8|>ceriie.''  (»f  fhp  present  and  tho 
nrxt  wene  ilic  im-rre  h  «i>  niciir;a>l>  injiirc;!,  tliat  I  sUoiild 
Jinvo  rt'durod  tticiii  lo  \m»i\  Imd  tlicy  iii.t  hvvu  evidonlly  in- 
teDded  lor  vcr.-e  by  the  writerit,  aud  distincily  printed  as 
Bucb  iu  bulb  tho  folio;>. 


This  wings  his  pursuit,  and  will '  be  before  mo ; 
I  am  lost  for  ever  ! 

Witty,  No  ;  stay  ;  you  shall  not  f^o 
But  with  my  father  :  on  my  wit  let  it  lie  ; 
You  shall  appear  a  friendly  assistant, 
To  help  in  all  affairs,  and  in  execution . 
Help  yourself  only. 

Cunn.  Would  my  belief  were  strong 
In  this  assurance  ! 

Witty.  You  shall  credit  it. 
And  my  wit  shall  be  your  slave,  if  it  deoeiTe 
you:  — 

EfUerSiB.  Pbrfidious  OLncRAJT. 
My  father ! 

Sir  Per/.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  well  met !  where'a 

the  knight,  your  friend  ? 
Cunn.  Sir,  I  think  your  son  has  told  yon. 
Witty.  Shall  I  stand  to  tell't  again }  I  tell  you 
he  loves. 
But  not  my  kinswoman  ;  her  base  usage,  and 
Y'our  slack  performance,  which  he  accuses  most 
Indeed,ha8  tum'd  the  knight's  heart  upside  down. 
Sir  Per/.  I'll  curb  her  for't:  can  he  be  but 
recover' d. 
He  shall  have  her,  and  she  shall  be  dutiful. 
And  love  him  as  a  wife  too. 

Witty.  With  that  condition,  sir, 
I  dare  rccal  him,  were  he  enter'd  the  church. 
So  much  interest  of  love  I  assure  in  him. 

Sir  Per/.  Sir,  it  shall  be  no  loss  to  you  if  you  do. 
Witty.  Ay,  but  these  are  words  still ;  will  not 
the  deeds  be  wanting 
At  the  recovery,  if  it  should  be  again  ? 

Sir  Per/.  Why,  here,  fool,  I  am  provided ;  five 
hundred  in  earnest 
Of  the  thousands  in  her  *  dower ;  but  were  they 

married  once, 
I'd  cut  him  short  enough  :  that's  my  agreement. 
Witty.  Ay,  now  I  perceive  some  purpose  in 

you,  father. 
Sir  Per/.  But  wherefore  is  she  then  stoln  out 
of  doors 
To  him  ? 

Witty.  To  him  !  oh,  fie  upon  your  error  ! 
She  has  another  object,  believe  it,  sir. 
Sir  Per/.  I  never  could  perceive  it. 
Cunn.  I  did,  sir ;  and  to  her  shame  I  should 
speak  it, 
To  my  own  sorrow  I  saw  it,  dalliance. 
Nay,  dotage,  with  a  very  cloTfvn,  a  fooL 

Sir  Per/  Wit  and  wantonness ;  *  nothing  else, 
nothing  else : 
She  love  a  fool  r  she'Jl  sooner  make  a  fool 
Of  a  wise  man. 

Cunn.  Ay,  my  friend  complains  so ; 
Sir  Gregory  says  flatly  she  makes  a  fool  of  him, 
And  those  bold  circumstances  are  approv'd  : 
Favours  have  been  sent  by  him,  yet  he,  ignorant 
Whither  to  carry  *em,  they  have  been  understood. 
And  taken  from  him  :  certain,  sir,  there  is 
An  unsuspected  fellow  lies  conceal'd, 
What  or  where'er  he  is  ;  these  slight  neglects 
Could  not  be  of  a  knight  else. 


3  Kill]  Mamu  would  rend  "  heMI : "  but  here  ^aa  in  otlici 
[Ki^-ingc-)  /?'*  is  uiidi'rsl<h,d. 
*  hrr\  Wclier  cho«o  to  print  •*  the.** 
&  wantonnens]  Holh  tho  foliue  "  wantons.'* 
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Sir  Per/,  Well,  sir,  you 
Have  promis*d  (if  we  recover  him  unmarried) 
To  salve  all  these  old  bruises  ? 

Cunn,  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 

Sir  Perf.  I  shall  thank  you  costly,  sir,  and 
kindly  too. 

Witty.  Will  you  talk  away  the  time  here,  sir, 
and  come 
Behind  all  your  purposes  } 

Sir  Perf.  Away,  good  sir  ! 

Wittif.  Then  stay  a  little,  good  sir,  for  my  advice. 
Why,  father,  ore  you  broke  ?  your  wit  beggar'd? 
Or  are  you  at  your  wit's  end  ?  or  out  of  ^ 
Love  with  wit  ?  no  trick  of  wit  to  surprise 
Those  desisjns,  but  with  open  hue  and  cry. 
For  all  the  world  to  talk  on  ?    This  is  strange : 
You  were  not  wont  to  slubber  a  project  so. 

Sir  Ptrf,  Can  you  help  at  a  pinch  now  ?  shew 
yourself 
My  son  ?  go  to  !  I  leave  this  to  your  wit, 
Because  I'll  make  a  proof  on't. 

Wiftj/.  "ITiiM  thus,  then  : 
I  have  had  late  intelligence,  they  are  now 
Buxom  as  Bacchus'  frocs,'  revelling,  dancing, 
Telling  the  music's  numbers  with  their  feet, 
Awaiting  the  meeting  of  premonish'd  friends. 
That's  questionless,  little  dreading  you  ; 
Now,  sir.  with  a  dextrous  trick  indeed,  sudden 
And  sufficient,  were  well,  to  enter  on  'em 
As  something  like  the  abstract  of  a  masque ; 
What  though  few  persons  ?  if  best  for  our  pur- 
pose, 
That  commends  the  project. 

Sir  Perf.  This  takes  up  time. 

Witty.  Not  at  all ;  I  can  presently  furnish 
With  loose  disguises  that  shall  fit  that  scene. 

Sir  Perf.  Why,  what  wants,  then  ? 

Witty.  Nothing  but  charge  of  music  ; 
That  must  be  paid,  you  know. 

Sir  Perf  That  shaU  be  my  charges ;  I'll '  pay 
the  music, 
Whatc'er  it  cost. 

Witty.  And  that  shall  be  all  your  charge. 
Now,  on  !  I  like  it ;  there  will  be  wit  in't,  father. 
\Exeiuvt  Sm  Perfidious  Oldcraft  and 

WiTTYPATF.. 

Cuwu  I  will  neither  distrust  his  wit  nor  friend- 
ship; 
Yet  if  his  master-brain  should  be  o'erthrown. 
My  resolution  now  shall  seize  mine  own.    \ExiL 

SCENE    II.  —  yl  Boom  in  the  Hotue  of  Sir  Ruin- 
ous Gentry. 

Enter  Niece,  Lady  Ruinous  Gentry,  Guardian- 
F,ss,  Sitt  Ruinous,  and  Priscian,  tr»VA  insiru- 
menu,  and  masked. 

L.  Ruin.  Nay,  let's  have  music;  let  that  sweet 
breath  at  least 

1  Or  are  vou  at  your  icit'*  end  1  or  out  of,  ice]  Bo  tJtia 
paswage  (eviJeniiy  mmewhat  cnmipted,  —  »eo  note,  p.  &tO) 
m  arraiif'ed  in  iHitfi  the  folioH.     Weber  tried  to  improve  the 
metro  by  the  foilou'lng  regulation  :  — 
"  Or  are  you  at  yoiir  wit-*'  end  ?  or  out  of  love  with  wit  ? 
No  trick  of  wit  to  aurprim  those  designs*, 
But  with  open  huf  and  cry, 
Fitr  all  the  wtirld  to  tulle  on  ?  thi^t  ia  estrange,"  &c. 
'  froe*]  OrfivVMf  —  i.  e.  women,  wenches 
3  eharget ;  PU]  Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  "  charge : 
I  will/ 


Give  us  her  airy  welcome :  'twill  be  the  best, 
I  fear,  this  ruin'd  receptacle  will  yield ; 
But  that  most  freely. 

Niece.  My  welcome  follows  me, 
Else  I  am  ill  come  hither :  you  assure  mo  still 
Master  Cunningham  will  be  here,  and  that  it  was 
His  kind  entreaty  that  wish'd  me  meet  him. 

L.  Ruin.  Else  let  me  be  that  shame  unto  my  sex. 
That  all  belief  may  fly  'em. 

Niece.  Continue  still 
The  knight's  name  unto  my  guardiancss; 
She  expects  no  other. 

L.  Puin.  lie  will,  he  will ;  assure  you. 
Lady,  Sir  Gregory  will  be  here,  and  suddenly ; 
This  music  fore-ran  him ;  is't  not  so,  consorts  ? 

Sir  Ruin.  Yes,  lady ;  he  stays  on  some  device 
to  bring  along ;  such  a  labour  he  was  busy  in, 
some  witty  device. 

Niece.  'Twill  be  long  ere  he  comes,  then,  for 
wit's  a  great  labour  to  him. 

Guard.  Well,  well,  you'll  agree  better  one  day. 

Niece.  Scarce  two,  I  think. 

Guard.  Such  a  mock-beggar  suit  of  clothes  as 
led  ine 
Into  the  fool's  pair  of  dice,  with  deuce  ace,* 
Ho  that  would  make  me  mistress  Cun,  Cun, 

Cunnie,  — 
He's  quite  out  of  my  mind ;  but  I  shall  ne'er 
Forget  him  while  I  have  a  hole  in  my  head ; 
Such  a  one  I  think  would  please  you  better, 

though 
He  did  abuse  you. 

.Sir  Ruin.  Fie  !  speak  well  of  him  now. 
Your  niece  has  quitted*  him. 

Guard.  I  hope  she  has. 
Else  she  loses  me  for  ever.     But,  for  Sir  Gregory, 
Would  he  were  come  !  I  shall  ill  answer  this 
Unto  your  uncle  else. 

Niece.  You  know  'tis  his  pleasure 
I  should  keep  him  company. 

Guard.  Ay,  and  should  be  your  own, 
If  you  did  well  too.     Lord,  I  do  wonder 
At  the  nicencss  of  you[r]  ladies  now-a-days. 
They  must  have  husbands  with  so  much  wit, 

forsooth  ! 
Worship  and  wealth  wore  both  wont  to  be  in 
Better  request,  I'm  sure:  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  they  get  ne'er  the  wiser  children  that  I  see. 

L.  Ruin.  lia,  la,  la,  la,  sol !  this  music  breathes 
in  vain : 
Methinks  'tis  dull  to  let  it  move  alone ; 
Let's  have  a  female  motion ;  'tis  in  private. 
And  we'll  grace't  ourselves,  however  it  deservca. 

Niece.  What  say  you,  guardiancss  ■• 

Guard.  'Las,  I'm  weary  with  the  walk ! 
My  jaunting  days  are  don^ 

L.  Ruin.  Come,  come,  wll  fetch  her  in  by 
course,  or  else 
She  shall  pay  the  music. 

Guard.  Nay,  I'll  have  a  little  for  my  money, 
then. 

[  They  dance.     A  comet  is  winded  within, 

L.  Ruin.  Hark  !  upon  my  life,  the  knight !  'tis 
your  friend ; 
This  was  the  warning-piece  of  his  approach. 

*  Into  tkefooVs  pair  qf  diee^  wth  deuce  mee]  It  may  be  n*- 
ceaitar}'  to  ob»ervc  that  here  the  GuardianoM  ia  making  a 
wretched  auibble  —  "  pair  vf  dice,"  —  paradiM. 

6  fKtttcrfj  i.  e.  requited. 
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Enter  Sir  Perfidious  Oldcraft,  WrrrYPA-TE,  and 

Cunningham,  masked :  they  join  the  datice. 
Ha !  no  words  but  mum  ?  well,  then,  we  shall 

need 
No  counsel-keeping. 
Niece.  Cunningham? 
Cunn.  Yes  ;  fear  nothing. 
Niece.  Fear  !  why  do  you  tell  me  of  it  ? 
Cunn.  Your  uncle's  here. 
Niece.  Aye  me ! 
Cunn.  Peace. 

Sir  Per/.  We  have  caught  'cm. 
Witty.  Thank  my  wit,  father. 
Guard.  Which  is  the  knight,  think  you  ? 
Niece.  I  know  not;  he  will  be  found  when  he 
speaks ; 
No  mask  can  disguise  his  tongue. 
Witty.  Are  you  charg'd  ? 
air  Perf.  Are  you  awake  ? 
Witty.  I'm  answer' d  in  a  question. 
Cunn.  Next  change  wc  meet,  we  loose  our 

hands  no  more. 
Niece.  Are  you  prepar'd  to  tie  'em  ? 
Cunn.  Yes.  —  You  must  go  with  me. 
Guard.  Whither,  sir?  not  from  my  charge, 

believe  me. 
Cunn.  She  goes  along. 

Niece.  Will  you  venture,  and  my  uncle  here  r 
Cunn.  His  stay's  prepar'd  for. 
Guard.  'Tis  the  knight,  sure  ;  I'll  follow. 
\^ExeHiU  Cunningham,  Niece,  and  Guar- 
diauess. 
Sir  Perf.  How  now  !  the  music  tir'd  before  us  r 
Sir  Ruin.  Yes,  sir ;  we  must  be  paid  now. 
Witty.  Oh,  that's  my  charge,  father. 
Sir  Perf.  But  stay :  where  are   our  wanton 
ladies  gone  ? 
Son,  where  are  they  ? 

Witty,  Only  chang'd  the  room  in  a  change ; 

that's  all,  sure. 
Sir  Perf.  I'll  make  'em  all  sure  else,  and  then 

return  to  you. 
Sir  Ruin.  You  must  pay  for  your  music  first, 

sir. 
Sir  Perf.  Must ! 
Are  there  musty  fiddlers  ?  are  beggars  choosers 

now? 
Ha  !  why,  Wittypatc  !  son  !  where  am  I  ? 
Witty.  You  were  dancing  e'en  now,  in  good 
measure,  sir : 
Is  your  health  miscarried  since  ?  what  ail  you, 
sir? 
Sir  Perf.  'Death,  I  may  be  gull'd  to  my  face ! 
Where's  my  niece  r 
What  are  you  ? 

L.  Ruin.  None  fl#your  niece,  sir. 
Sir  Perf.  How  now  !    have  you  loud  instru- 
ments too  ?    I'll  hear 
No  more,  I  thank  you.     What  have  I  done,  trow, 
To  bring  these  fears  about  me  ?  Son,  where  am  I  ? 
Witty.  Not  where  you  should  be,  sir ;   you 
should  bo  paying 
For  your  music,  and  you  are  in  a  maze. 

Sir  Perf.  Oh,  is't  so  ?  Put  up,  put  up,  I  pray 
you; 
Here's  a  crown  for  you. 
Xr.  Ruin,  Pish,  a  crown  ! 
Sir  Ruin.  Prie.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  crown  ! 


Sir  Perf.  Which  way  *  do  you  laugh  ?  I  hmTt 
seen  a  crown 
Has  made  a  consort '  laugh  heartily. 

Witty.  Father, 
To  tell  you  truth,  these  are  no  ordinary 
Musicians ;  they  expect  a  bounty  above 
Their  punctual  desert. 

Sir  Perf.  A  [pox]  on  your  punks,  and  their 
deserts  too  ! 
Am  I  not  cheated  all  this  while,  think  you  ? 
Is  not  your  pate  in  this  .' 

Witty.  If  you  be  cheated, 
You  are  not  to  be  indicted  for  your  own  goodfl : 
Here  you  trifle  time,  to  market  your  bounty* 
And  make  it  base,  when  it  must  needs  be  £ree. 
For  aught  I  can  perceive. 

Sir  Perf.  Will  you  know  the  lowest  price,  sir  ? 
Witty.  That  I  will,  sir,  with  all  my  heart. 

\Talla  apart  to  tham. 
Sir  Perf.  Unless 
I  was  discover'd,  and  they  now  fled  home 
Again  for  fear,  I  am  absolutely  bcguil'd ; 
That's  the  best  can  be  hop'd  for.  [Aiidg* 

Witty.  Faith,  'tis  somewhat  too  dear  yet,  gen- 
tlemen. 
Sir  Ruin,  lliere's  not  a  denier  to  be  bated,  lir. 
Sir  Perf.  Now,  sir,  how  dear  is  it  ? 
Witty.  Bate  but  the  t'other'  ten  pound. 
JVm.  Not  a  baubee,*  sir. 
Sir  Perf  How  !  bate  ten  pound !  what  is  the 

whole  sum,  then  ! 
Witty.  Faith,   sir,   a  hundred  pound  ;   with 
much  ado, 
i  I  got  fifty  bated  ;  and,  faith,  father,  to  say  truth, 
I  'Tis  reasonable  for  men  of  their  fashion. 

Sir  Perf.  La,  la,  la,  down !  a  hundred  pound ! 
la,  la,  la ! 
You  are  a  consort  of  thieves,  are  you  not  r 
Witty.  No  ;  musicians,  sir ;  I  told  you  before. 
Sir  Perf  Fiddle  faddle  ! 
Is  it  not  a  robbery  r  a  plain  robbery  ? 

Witty.  No; 
No,  no,  by  no  means,  father;  you  have  receiv'd 
For  your  money,  nay,  and  that  you  cannot  give 

back : 
'Tis  somewhat  dear,  I  confess;   but  who   can 

help  itr 
If  they  had  been  agreed  with  beforehand  — 
'Twas  ill  forgotten. 

Sir  Perf  And  how  many  shares  have  you  in 
this  r  I  sec 
My  force :  case  up  your  instruments  :  I  yirid ; 
Here,  as  robb'd  and  taken  from  me,  I  deliver  it. 

[Gives  money* 
Witty.  No,  sir,  you  have  perform* d  your  prom- 
ise now. 
Which  was  to  pay  the  charge  of  music,  that's  all. 
Sir  Perf.  I  have  heard  no  music,  I  have  re- 
ceiv'd  none,  sir, 
Tlierc's  none  to  be  found  in  me  nor  about  me. 

Witty.  Why,  sir,  here's  witness  against  you ; 
you  have  danced,  and  he  that  dances  acknowl- 
edges a  receipt  of  music. 

1  Whirh  vsay]  "  i.  e.  Whether  in  jest  or  eaniMU**    Bnir- 

SON. 

«  eantori]  See  note,  p.  617. 

*  the.  OoUitr]  .\Jtercd  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  W«b«lo 
"  the  ether:  "  Kee  nule,  |>.  SOU, 
4  btuihee]  i.  e.  hiilf^niiy. 
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Sir  Per/.  I  deny  that,  sir.  Look  you ;  I  can 
dance  without  music ;  do  you  see,  sir  ?  and  I 
can  sing  without  it  too.  You  are  a  consort  of 
thieves  I  do  you  hear  what  I  do  r 

Wifiij,  Pray  you,  take  heed,  sir;*  if  you  do 
move  the  music  again,  it  may  cost  you  as  much 
more. 

Sir  Per/'  Hold,  hold !  I'll  depart  quietly.  I 
need  not  bid  you  farewell,  I  think,  now.  so  long 
as  that  hundred  pound  lasts  with  you.  —  Ha,  ha  ! 
am  I  snapt,  i'  faith  ?  [Aside. 

As  he  is  going  out,  re-enter  Guardianess. 

Guard.  Oh,  Sir  Perfidious '- 

Sir  Per/.  Ay,  ay ;  some  howling  another  while ; 
music's  too  damnable  dear. 

Guard.  Oh,  sir,  my  heart-strings  are  broke  !  if 
I  can  but  live  to  tell  you  the  talc,  I  care  not : 
your  niece,  mv  char;;c,  is 

Sir  Pirf.  What  r  Is  she  sick  ? 

Guard.  No,  no,  sir;  she's  lustily  well  married. 

Sir  Perf.  To  whom  ? 

Guard.  Oh,  to  that  cunning  dissembler,  Cun- 
ningham ! 

Sir  Perf.  I'll  hang  the  priest  first :  what  was 
he? 

Guard.  Your  kinsman,  sir,  that  has  the  Welch 
benefice. 

Sir  Perf.  1  sav'd  him  from  the  gallows  to  that 
end  ! 
Good  :  is  there  any  more  ? 

Guard.  And  Sir  Gregory  is  married  too. 

Sir  Perf  To  my  niece  too,  I  hope,  and  then 
I  may  hang  her. 

Guard.  No,  sir ;  to  my  niece,  thank  Cupid  ! 
and  that's  nil  that's  likely  to  recover  me;  she's 
Lady  Fop  now,  and  I  am  one  of  her  aunts,  I 
thank  my  promotion. 

EfUer  Credulous,  tcith  Cuxxinoham,  Niece,  Sir 
GucGOKY  Fop,  and  MiRAiiELL. 

Cred,  I  have  perform*  d  your  behest,  sir. 

.Sir  Perf.  What  have  you  perform' d,  sir  ? 

Witty.  Faith,  sir,  1  must  excuse  my  cousin 
in  this  act. 
If  you  can  excuse  yourself  for  making  him 
A  priest;  there's  the  most  difiicult  answer. 
I  put  this  practice  ^  on  him,  as  from  your  desire : 
A  truth,  a  truth,  father. 

Cred.  I  protest,  sir,  he  tells  you  truth ; 
He  mov'd  me  to't  iu  your  name. 

Sir  Perf.  I  protest,  sir, 
He  told  you  a  lie  in  my  name ;  and  wore  you 
So  easy,  master  Credulous,  to  believe  him  ? 

Crcd.  If  a  man  should  not  believe  his  cousin, 
sir. 
Whom  should  he  believe  ? 

Sir  Perf.  Good  e'en  to  you,  good  master  cous- 
in Cunningham ! 
And  your  fair  bride,  my  cousin  Cunningham  too ! 
And  how  do  you.  Sir  Gregory,  with  your  fair  lady  ? 

Sir  Greg.  A  little  better  than  you  would  have 
had  me,  I  thank  you,  sir :  the  days  of  puppy  and 
ilave  and  rascal  are  pretty  well  blown  over  now ; 


^3f  ym. 
Pray,  tak»  yva 
t  practice]  i. «.  anfiil  contrivaD(%,  itratagem. 


I  know  crabs  from  verjuice,  I  have  tried  l)Oth  : 
an  thou'dst  give  me  thy  niece  for  nothing,  I'd 
not  have  her. 

Cunn.  I  think  so,  Sir  Gregory ;  for  my  sake 
you  would  not. 

Sir  Greg.  I  would  thou  hadst  scaped  her  too  ! 
and  then  she  had  died  of  the  green-sickness. 
Know  this,  that  I  did  marry  in  spite,  and  I  will 
kiss  my  lady  in  spite,  and  love  her  in  spite,  and 
beget  children  of  her  in  spite,  and  when  I  die, 
they  shall  have  my  lands  in  spite  :  this  was  my 
resolution,  and  now  'tis  out. 

Niece.  How  spiteful  are  you  now,  Sir  Gregory  I 
Why,  look  you,  I  can  love  my  dearest  husband, 
With  all  the  honours,  duties,  sweet  embraces, 
That  can  be  thrown  upon  a  loving  man. 

Sir  Greg.  [Pox],  this  is  afore  your  uncle's 
face;  but  behind  his  back,  in  private,  you'll 
shew  him  another  tale. 

Cunn,  You  see,  sir,  now,  the  irrecoverable 
state  of  all  these  things  before  you.  Come  out 
of  your  muse  :  they  have  been  but  wit- weapons ; 
you  were  wont  to  love  the  play. 

Sir  Perf.  liCt  me  alone  in  my  miise  a  little, 
sir ;  I  will  wake  to  you  anon. 

Enter  Pompey. 

Cunn.  Udso,  your  friend  Pompey  !  how  will 
you  answer  him  r 

Niece.  Very  well,  if  you'U  but  second  it,  and 
help  mc. 

Pompey.  I  do  hear  strange  stories :  are  ladies 
things  obnoxious  ? 

Niece.  Oh,  the  dissembling  falsest  wretch  la 
come! 

Cunn.  How  now,  lady  ! 

Niece.  Let  me  come  to  him ;  and  instead  of  love 
Let  mc  have  revenge  ! 

Witty.  Pray  you  now,  will  you  first  examine 
whether 
He  be  guilty  or  no  ? 

Niece.  He  cannot  be  excus'd.  — 
How  many  messengers,  thou  perjur'd  man. 
Hast  thou  rctum'd  with  vows  and  oaths  that  thou 
Wouldst  follow,  and  never  till  this  unhappy  hour 
C*ould  I  !>et  eye  of  thee,  since  thy  false  eye 
Drew  my  heart  to  it  ?   Oh,  1  could  tear  thee  now, 
Instead   of   soft   embraces  !  —  Pray,   give   me 
leave 

Witty.  Faith,  this  was  ill  done  of  you,  sir,  if 
you  promis'd  otherwise. 

Pompey.  By  this  hand,  never  any  messenger 
came  at  mc,  since  the  first  time  I  came  into  her 
company.     That  a  man  should  bo  wronged  thus ! 

Niece.  Did  not  I  send  thee  scarfs  and  dia- 
monds ? 
And  thou  retum'dst  me  letters,  one  with  a  false 
heart  in't. 

Witty.    Oh,   fie !    to  receive  favours,  return 
falsehoods, 
And  hold  a  lady  in  hand  !  ' 

Pompey.  Will  you  believe  me,  sir  ?  if  ever  I 
received  diamonds  or  scarf  [si,  or  sent  any  let- 
ter to  her,  would  this  sword  might  ne'er  go 
through  me ! 


s  hold  a  lady  in  ka»d]  i.  e.  keep  a  lady  in 
flatter  ber  bupea. 
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WUiff,  Some  bad  messongers  haye  gone  be- 
tween you,  then. 

Niece,  Take'  him  from  my  sight,  if  I  shall  sec 
to-morrow ! 

Witty,  Pray  you.  forbear  the  place ;  this  dis- 
content 
May  impair  her  health  much. 

Pompey.  'Foot,  if  a  man  had  been  in  any  fault, 
'twould  ne'er  have  grieved  him :  sir,  if  you'll 
•believe '- 

Witty.  Nay,  nay,  protest  no  more ;  I  do  be- 
lieve you  : 
But  you  see  how  the  lady  is  wrong'd  by't ; 
She  has  cast  away  herself,  it  is  to  be  fcar'd. 
Against  her  uncle's  will,  nay,  any  consent, 
But  out  of  a  mere  ne;xlcct,  and  spite  to  herself. 
Married  suddenly  witliout  any  advice. 

Pompey,  Why,  who  can  help  it  ?  if  she  be  cast 
away,  she  may  thank  herself:  she  might  have 
gone  further  and  fared  worse.  I  could  do  no 
more  than  I  could  do :  'twas  her  own  pleasure 
to  command  me  that  I  should  not  come  till  I 
was  sent  for  ;  I  had  been  %vith  her  every  minute 
of  an  hour  else. 

Witty.  Truly,  I  believe  you. 

Ponijiey.  Night  and  day  she  might  have  com- 
manded me,  and  that  she  knew  well  enouf^h  ;  I 
said  as  much  to  her  between  her  and  I :  yet  I 
protest,  she's  as  honest  a  lady  for  my  part ;  that 
rd  say,  if  she  would  see  me  hanged.  If  she  be 
cast  away,  I  cannot  help  it;  she  might  have 
stayed  to  have  spoke  with  a  man. 

Witty.  Well,  'twas  a  hard  miss  on  both  parts. 

Pom/fcy  So  'twas  ;  I  was  within  one  of  her, 
for  all  this  cross  luck  ;  I  was  sure  I  was  between 
the  knight  and  home. 

Niece.  Not  gone  yet  ?     Oh,  my  heart !  none 
regard  my  health  ? 

Witty,  (jood  sir,  forbear  her  sight  a  while; 
you  hear 
How  ill  slie  brooks  it. 

Pompey.  Foolish  woman,  to  overthrow  her 
fortunes  so  !  I  shall  think  the  worse  of  u  lady's 
wit,  while  I  live,  for't :  [pox,]  I  could  almost 
cry  for  anger.  If  she  snould  miscarry  now, 
'twould  touch  my  conscience  a  little  ;  and  who 
knows  what  love  and  conceit  may  do }  what 
would  peoj)le  say  as  I  go  along  }  » There  goes 
he  that  the  lady  died  for  love  on  ! '  I  am  s»ure 
to  hear  on't  i'  the  streets  ;  I  shall  weej)  before- 
hand. Foolish  woman  I  I  do  grieve  more  for 
thee  now,  than  I  did  love  thee  before.  Well, 
go  thy  ways  :  wouldst  thou  spare  thy  husband's 
head,  and  break  thine  own  heurt,  if  thou  hadst 
any  wit  ?  1  would  some  other  had  been  the  cause 
of  thy  undoing  !  I  shall  be  twitted  i'  the  teeth 
with't,  I'm  sure  of  that:  foolish  lady!        [Kxit, 

Nicctf.  So,  so,  this  trouble's  well  shook  otf.  — 
Uncle,  how  d'ye .'  there  is  a  dowry  due,  sir. 

Ctom.  We  have  agreed  it,  sweetest,  and  lind 
your  uncle 
Fully  recover'd,  kind  to  both  of  us. 

Witty.  To  all  the  rest,  I  hope. 

Sir   Per/,    Never   to  thee,  —  nor  thee,   easy 
cousin  Credulous : 
Was  your  wit  so  raw  r 

Cr&d,  Faith,  yours,  sir,  so  long  season' d. 
Has  been  faulty  too  and  very  much  to  blame, 
Bpeaking  it  with  reverence,  uncle. 


Sir  Greg,  Yes,  faith,  sir,  you  have  paid  as  dear 
for  your  time  as  any  man  here. 

Witty,  Ay,  sir,  and  I'll  reckon  it  to  him. 
Imprimis,  the  first  preface-cheat  of  a  pair  of 
pieces  to  the  beggars ;  you  remember  that ;  I 
was  the  example  to  your  bounty  there,  I  spake 
Greek  and  Syriac,  sir ;  you  understand  me  now. 
Next,  the  robbery-  put  upon  your  indulgent 
cousin  ;  which  indeed  was  no  robbery,  no  con- 
stable, no  justice,  no  thief,  but  all  cheaters; 
there  was  a  hundred  mark,  mark  you  that. 
Lastly,  this  memorable  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  music  J  this  was  both  cheat  *  and  wit  .too. 
And  for  the  assistance  of  this  gentleman  to'  my 
cousin  (for  which  I  am  to  have  a  fee),  that 
was  a  little  practice  of  my  wit  too,,  father.  "Will 
you  come  to  composition  yet,  father  r 

Cwm,  Yes,  faith,  sir,  do  :  two  hundred  a-year 
will  be  easier  than  so  much  weekly :  I  do  not 
think  he's  barren,  if  he  should  be  put  to't  again. 

Sir  Per/.  Why,  this  was  the  day  I  look'd  for: 
thou  shalt  have't ; 
And  the  next  cheat  makes  it  up  three  hun- 
dred. — 
Live  thou  upon  thy  ten-pound  vicarage  ; 
Thou  get' St  not  a  penny  more  ;  here's  thy  full 
hire  now. 

Cred.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Wilfy,  Why,  tliere  was  the  sum  of  all  my  wit, 
father. 
To  shove  him  out  of  your  favour,  which  I  fear'd 
Would  have  disinherited  me. 

Sir  Perf.  Most  certain  it  had. 
Had  not  thy  wit  recover'd  it.     Is  there  any  here 
That  had  a  hand  with  thee } 

Witty.  Yes,  all  these,  sir. 

Sir  Perf,    Nephew,   part   a  hundred   pound 
amongst  'em  ;  I'll  repay  it. 
Wealth  love  me  as  I  love  wit,  when  I  die, 
I'll  build  an  abnshouse  for  decayed  wits  ! 

Sir  Greg.  I'll  entertain  one  in  my  lifetime.  — 
Scholar,  you  shall  be  my  chai)lain  ;  I  have  the 
gift  of  twenty  benelices,  simple  as  I  am  here. 

Pria.  'ITianks,  my  great  patron. 

Cunn,  Sir,  your  gentry  and  your  name  shall 
both  be  raised  as  high  as  ray  fortunes  can  reach 
*em,  for  your  friend's  sake. 

Witty,  Something  will  be  in  my  i)resent  pow- 
er, the  future  more  ;  you  shall  sliaro  with  me. 

Sir  liuin.  and  L.  liuin.  Thanks,  worthy  gen- 
tlemen. 

yiece.  Sir,  I  would  beg  one  thini;  of  you. 

Sir  Greg.  You  can  beg  nothing  of  mo. 

Witty,  Oh,  sir,  if  she  begs,  there's  your  power 
over  her. 

Sir  Greg.  She  has  begged  me  for  a  fool  al- 
ready; *  but  'tis  no  matter  :  I  have  iMjg^ed  her 
for  a  lady,  that  she  might  have  been  ;  that's  one 
for  another. 

Witty,  Nav,  but  if  she  beg 

Sir  Greg.  Let  her  beg  again,  then. 

1  both  eheai]  The  flret  folio  has  "  but  choatn  ; ''  Uic  fvcond 
"  bath  rhoab ;  "  which  the  mcidem  editon*  give. 

3  She  hat  hf  gged  me  for  afoul  alrra4lifj  An  aUii>ion  to  tbe 
applications  made  for  the  giinrdiandhip  of  fM)!*:  under  • 
writ  in  the  old  common  law,  if  a  man  is  proved  purua  iditita^ 
the  cuittody  of  hiii  person  and  the  profit.^*  of  \u»  land*  may 
be  granted  by  the  king  to  some  xuhjert  wIki  has  inlerMi 
enougli  to  obtain  theio.  Tbeee  wardsbipi  wore  t 
Bold. 
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Niece.   That  your  man  Pompcy's  coat  may  ' 
come  over  liis  cars  back  again ;  I  would  not  he 
should  be  lost  for  my  sake. 

»Str  irreg.  Well,  'tis  granted  for  mine  o\ni  sake. 

Mir.  I'll  entreat  it,  sir. 

Sir  Greg,  "Why,  then,  'tis  granted  for  your 
sake. 


Sir  Perf.  Come,  come, 
Do>^-n  with  all  weapons  now  !  'tis  muaie  time, 
So  it  bo  purchased  at  an  easy  rate : 
Some  have  rcceiv*d  the  knocks,  some  given  the 

hits, 
And  all  concludes  in  love ;  there's  happy  wits  ! 

[ExewiU 


EPILOGUE, 

jLT  THE   HEVIVINQ   OF   THIS    PLAT. 


We  need  not  tell  you,  gallants,  that  this  night 
The  wits  have  jump'd,  or  that  the  scenes  hit 

ri;;ht: 
'Twould  be  but  labour  lost  for  to  excuse 
WTiat  Fletcher  had  to  do  in ;  his  brisk  Muse 
Was  so  mercurial,  that,  if  he  but  vrt'it 
An  act  or  two,  the  whole  play  riss  *  up  wit. 


We'll  not  appeal  unto  those  gentlemen 

Judge  by  their  clothes,  if  they  sit  right,  nor 

when 
The  ladies  smile,  and  with  their  fans  delight 
To  whisk  a  clinch  aside,  then  all  goes  right : 
'Twas  well  rcceiv'd  before,  and  we  dare  say, 
You  now  are  welcome  to  no  vulgar  play. 


1  risa]  i.  e.  rote  (see  p.  5M  and  iiote).«Tlie  flnt  folio  lui  ''riMe."    The  second  folk)  iMds  *«roM;»and  so  thsBoi. 
editoin. 
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Whether  Beaamont  had  anir 
illy  worth 
Makme'a 


Thii  comedy  wan  certainly  pmdiiced  after  AneiiRt  1614  (nee  note  on  acL  ii.  oc.  4.  p.  635). 
abare  in  It*  otmpnsitinn.  [^  very  doiibtrul.    'Hie  ^illowinK  raemdrandum  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  Is,  perhape,  hardly  worth 
quoting:  "  Wd  without  Money  arfed  by  the  B.  boye^  [i.  e.  Beeifion'a  company  of  UiyiJ  the  14  Feb.  [  1636-7 J.>*         *      ' 
mkokexpeoTP  (by  Bii"wcll),  iii.  239. 

LanKbaine  menrionn  it  a^  "  a  Comedy  which  1  have  ne^n  acted  at  the  Old  Hoii.«e  in  little  Lincoln'a-Inn-Pielda  with  vny 
mat  ApplaiiiM  ;  the  part  of  Valontino  beiiip  play'd  by  that  complcal  Actor  Major  Mohun  deceaa'd.  This  waa  the  flrrt 
Play  that  wan  acted  after  the  DurninK  the  King'*  Huum  in  Drury-lane:i  a  New  Prologue  being  writ  for  them  by  Mr. 
Drydeii."  — jfrc  of  Entrl.  Dram.  Poet*,  p.  2lt). 

**  About  the  year  17(18,  it  was  acted  at  the  UnecnV  Theatre  in  the  Hayinarket,  with  alterations,  and,  as  the  title-pag» 
DHideKtly  aasertt,  omendmenLi^  by  some  iVmonR  of  Q,iiality.3  It  hath  been  since  frequently  repreoented  at  Covent-Gardaa 
Theatre.'*    Sd.  1778.    Many  yearn  have  now  elap«ed  «ince  the  last  representation  of  Iftt  without  Money, 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


Valentine,  ( Kr«#h«- 
Francibco,  p"^®'***"- 
LovEooou,  their  uncle. 
A  Merchant. 
Fountain. 
Bbllamoke. 
Harebrain. 

Lance,  a  falroner,  and  tenant  on  the  estate 
mortgaged  by  Valentine. 


Shortiiose, 

Roger,  (Servants  to  Ladt 

Humphry,     (    Ueartwell. 

Ralph, 

Tcnanttf,  Musicians,  Servants. 

Lady  He  art  well,  a  widow. 

Isabella,  her  siitter. 

Luce,  waiting-woman  to  Ladt  Hbaktwbul 


SCENE,  —  London. 


ACT  1. 

SCENE   I. —  A  Street. 
Enter  liOVEOOOD  and  Merchant. 
Mer.  When  saw  you  Valentine  r 
Love.  Not  since  the  horec-race  ; 
He's  taken  up  with  tliose  that  woo  the  widow. 
Mer.  How  can  he  live  by  snatches  from  such 
people  ? 
He  bore  n  worthy  mind. 
Love.  Alas,  he's  sunk  ! 


1  It  was  entlnly  destroyed  bv  fire  in  January  1671-2. 

*  Printed  in  4to.,  n.  d.  Web^r  rites  tho  pmldpiie.  in 
which  FIctrher  in  inentioneil  m  the  wit?  author  of  the  play ; 
hat  aiwiirertly  the  "  Peniim  of  tlnnlitv,"  who  wri»te  that 
prologue,  assigned  the  comedy  to  Flekher  on  QDnJerture 


His  means  are  gone ;  he  wants,  and,  which  is 

worse. 
Takes  a  delight  in  doing  so. 

Mer.  That's  strange. 

Lore.  Runs  lunatic,  if  you  but  talk  of  states : ' 
He  cannot  be  brought,  now  he  has  spent  his 

own, 
To  think  there  is  inheritance  or  means. 
Rut  all  a  common  riches,  all  men  bound 
To  be  his  bailiffs  ;  — 

Mer.  This  is  something  dangerous. 

Lore.  No  gentleman  that  has  estate,  to  use  it 
In  keeping  house  or  followers  ;  for  those  ways 
He  cries  again«*t  for  eating  sins,  dull  surfeits. 
Cramming   of  serWng-men,  mustering  of  beg- 
gars, 

s  states]  L  e.  esUtes,  — as  repeatedly  afterwards  to  Ihli 
play. 
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Maintaining  hospitals  for  kites  '  and  can, 
Grounding  their  fat  fiedtlis  upon   old  country 

proverbs,  — 
God  blesd  tho  founders  !  '    These  ho  would  have 

vented 
Into  more  manly  uses,  wit  and  carriage, 
And  never  thinks  of  state  or  means,  the  ground- 
works ; 
Holding  it  monstrous,  men  should  feed  their 

bodies. 
And  starve  their  understandings. 
Mer,  'ITiat's  most  certain. 
Love.  Yes,  if  he  could  stay  there. 
Mer.  Why,  let  him  marry, 
And  that  way  rise  again. 

Love,  It's  roost  impossible  ; 
He  will  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman. 

Mer,  Is  he  so  strange  to  women  ? 
Love.  I  know  not  what  it  is  ;  a  foolish  glory 
He  has  got,  I  know  not  where,  to  balk  those 

benefits : 
And  yet  he  will  converse  and  flatter  'em, 
Make  'em  or  fair  or  foul,'  rugged  or  smooth. 
As  his  impression  servos ;  for  he  affirms. 
They  are  only  lumps  and  undigested  pieces, 
Lick'd  over  to  a  form  by  our  aifections, 
And  then  they   shew. — The  lovers!   let  *em 
pass. 

Enter  Fountain,  Bellamore,  and  Habebrain. 
Mer,  He  might  bo  one ;  he  carries  as  much 
promise. 
They  are  wondrous  merry. 

JUwe,  Oh,  their  hopes  are  high,  sir. 
Fount,  Is  Valentine  come  to  town  i 
Bel.  Last  night,  I  heard. 
Fount,  We  miss  him  monstrously  in  our  di- 
rections ; 
For  this  widow  is  as  stately  and  as  crafty, 
And  stands,  I  warrant  you  — 
Hmre.  Let  her  stand  sure  ; 
She  falls  before  us  else.    Come,  let's  go  seek 
Valentine. 

[Exit  with  Fountain  and  Bellamore. 
Mer,  This  widow  seems  a  gallant. 
Ijove,  A  goodly  woman ; 
And  to  her  handsomeness  she  bears  her  state, 
Rcserv'd  and   great;  Fortune    has  made  her 

mistress 
Of  a  full  means,  and  well  she  knows  to  use  it. 
Mer.  1  would  Valentine  had  her ! 
Love,  There's  no  hope  of  that,  sir, 
Mer.  O'  that  condition,  he  had  his  mortgage 

in  again. 
Love,  I  would  he  had  ! 
Mer.  Seek  means,  and  see  what  I'll  do 
(However,  let  the  money  be  paid  in) : 
1  never  sought  a  gentleman's  undoing. 
Nor  eat  the  bread  of  other  men's  vexations  : 
The  mortgage  shall  be  render' d  back ;  take  time 

for't. 
You  told  me  of  another  brother. 

Iy>ce.  Yes,  sir ; 
More  miserable  than  he,  for  he  has  eat  him 

1  kite,-<]  «» i.  0.  ahArperi."    Weber. 

a  OoU  A.>».*  Uuf94md9n\  Bee  nole,  p.  450. 

s  /ooij  i.  e.  ugly. 


And  drunk  ^  him  up  ;  a  handsome  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  scholar. 

Enter  Lan(?e  and  ttoo  Tenants.^ 
Mer.  What  are  these  ? 
Love.  The  tenants ; 
They'll  do  what  they  can. 

Mer.  It  is  well  pre  par' d.  — 
Be  earnest,  honest  friends,  and  loud  upon  him  ; 
He  is  deaf  to  his  own  good. 

Lance.  We  mean  to  tell  him 
Part  of  our  minds,  an't  please  you. 

Mer.  Do,  and  do  it  home  ; 
And  in   what  my  care  may  help,  or  my  per- 
suasions, 

When  we  meet  next 

Love.  Do  but  persuade  him  fairly ; 
And  for  your  money,  mine   and  these  men's 
thanks  jtoo, 

And  what  we  tan  be  able 

Mer.  Y^ou're  most  honest ; 
You  shall  find  me  no  less ;  and  so  I  leave  you. 
Prosper  your  business,  my  •  friends  1 
Love.  Pray  Heaven  it  may,  sir  ! 

[Exit  Merchant. 
Latice.  Nay,  if  he  will  be  mad,  I'll  be  mad 
with  him. 

And  tell  him  that  —  I'll  not  spare  him 

His  father  kept  good  meat,  good  drink,  good 

fellows, 
Good  hawks,  good  hounds,  and  bid  his  neigh- 
bours welcome  ; 
Kept  him  £oo,  and  supplied  his  prodigality, 
Yet  kept  hir  itate  still.    Must  we  turn  teuants 

now 
(After  we  have  liv'd  under  the  race  of  gentry. 
And  maintain'd  good  yeomanry)  to  some  of  the 

city. 
To  a  great  shoulder  of  mutton  and  a  custard. 
And  have  our  state  turn'd  into   cabbage- gar- 
dens? 
Must  it  be  so  } 

Love,  You  must  be  milder  to  him. 
Lance.  That's  as  he  makes  his  game. 
Love,  Entreat  him  lovingly. 
And  make  him  feel. 
Lance,  I'll  pinch  him  to  the  bones  else. 
VaL  [within,]  And  tell  the  gentleman,  I'll  be 
with  him  presently : 
Say  I  want  money. too ;  I  must  not  fail,  boy. 
Lance,  You'll  want  clothes,  I  hope. 
Vol.  [within]  Bid  the  young  courtier 
Ilepair  to  me  anon  ;  I'll  read  to  him. 

Ijjce.  He  comes  :  be  diligent,  but  not  too  rug- 
ged : 
Start  him,  but  affright  him  not.^ 

Enter  Valentine. 
Val.  Phew  !  are  you  there  ? 
Love.  We  come  to  see  you,  nephew;  be  not 
angry. 

4  drunks  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
»» drank"! 

i  Enter  Lance  and  tteo  Tenanls]  The  old  edA.  have  **  Em- 
ter  three.  Tenants."  Weber  pave  '*  Enter  Lance  and  tkree 
Ttnanu ; "  but  Lance  is  evidently  one  of  the  three  unaUe 
of  the  uld  e<i:<. 

s  my]  Oniitlod  by  the  modern  editors. 

7  but  aff'iiht  kirn  nu]  Altered  by  the  modern  editon  Is 
**  but  not  nfright  him,** 
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Vol.  Why  do  you  dog  me  thus,  with  these 
strange  people  ? 

Why,  all  the  world  shall  never  make  me  rich 
more, 

Nor  master  of  these  troubles. 
Tettanta.  We  beseech  you, 

For  our  poor  children's  sake  ! 
Vol,  Who  bid  you  get  'em  ? 

Have  yon  not  threshing  work  enough,  but  chil- 
dren 

Must  be  banj^'d  out  o*  the  sheaf  loo  ?.)othcr  men, 

With  all  their  dclicates  and  heaUhful  diets, 

Can  get  but  wind-eggs  :  you,  with  a  clove  of 
garlic, 

A  piece  of  cheese  would  break  a  saw,  and  sour 
milk, 

Can  mount  like  stallions ;  and  I  must  maintain 

These  tumblers ! 

Lance.  You  ought  to  maintain  us  ;  we 

Have  maintain'd  you,  and,  when  you  slept,  pro- 
vided for  you. 

Who  bought  the  silk  you  wear  ?    I  think,  our 
labours ; 

Reckon,   you'll  find  it  so:   who  found  your 
horses 

Perpetual  pots  of  ale,*  maintain'd  your  taverns. 

And  who  extoll'd  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes,' 

Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  all  the  beauties } 

We  had  no  hand  in  these  ;  no,  we  are  all  pup- 
pies ! 

Your  tenants  base  vexations  ! 
Vol.  Very  well,  sir. 
Lance.  Had  you  land,  sir. 

And  honest  men  to  serve  your  purposes, 

Honest  and  faithful,  and  will  you  run  away  from 
'cm. 

Betray  yourself  and  your  poor  tribe  to  misery ; 

Mortgage  all  us,  like  old  cloaks  ?     Where  Aivill 
you  himt  next  ? 

You  had  a  thousand  acres,  fair  and  open  : 

The  King's  Bench  is  enclos'd,  there's  no  good 
riding ; 

The  Counter  is  full  of  thorns  and  brakes  (take 
heed,  sir) 

And  bogs;    you'll  quickly    find   what    broth 
they're  made  of.* 
Vol.  You're  short  and  pithy. 
Lance.  They  say  you're  a  tine  gentleman, 

And  of  excellent  judgment ;  they  report  you 
have  a  wit :  * 


1  vho  found  ^our  horses 
Perpttual  pots  ofale'l  *•  Ale  id  frequently  given  to  home!*, 
partinilariy  when  ihey  nave  been  urged  to  more  than  UHuai 
exertiontf.  This  wm  unknown  to  tlie  modern  editura,  and 
a  nunilxfr  ur  mite  conjectures  are  the  consequence  ofihix  ig- 
norance.   Mr.  dympiMin  would  read *  prrprtual  oSiU 

and  hay » !  Mr.  Seward  [printeil]  •  Who  found  you  horses ;  * 
and  the  la<*t  editors  content  them«elve«  with  placing  a  com- 
ma after  *  horses.*  "    Webbb. 

s  half-^rovn  hozrs]  TJii."  iiigh  price  for  a  Peat  at  the  thea- 
tre \*  al!«o  mentioned  by  Beii  Jon^on  in  the  Induction  to 
Barthotomeip  Fair:  see  Mr.  J.  P.  Coilicr'ti  IlisL  qf  Engl. 
Dram.  Poet.  iii.  342. 

«  what  broth  the^We  made  o/J  "I.  e.  what  stuff  they're 
made  of;  hut  as  Lance  is  «epeakine  of  bogs,  he  uses  the  word 
hrotk  as  a  more  ludicrous  exprexsion.'*  Maiu.n.  Sew- 
ard, Rt  Sympaon's  sugge^tion,  printed  "wAof  buth  they''rc 
made  of." 

*  jfwrf  of  excellent  judffment ;  they  report  you  have  a  vit]  S*o 
the  foliii.  Roth  the  4t«w.  omit  ♦♦ri/;"— Seward  retained 
**of"  but  printed  "  you'oe  wU.'*  The  Editf-i  of  1778  and 
Weber  gave  the  line  thus, 

"  AHd  excellent  judgHunt  they  report  you  have ;  a  wiL" 


I  Keep  yourself  out  o'  the  rain,*  and  take  your 
I  cloak  with  you, 

'  Which  by  interpretation  is  your  state,  sir, 
'  Or  I  shfdl  think  your  fame  belied  you.     You 
have  money. 

And  may  have  means. 

Val.  I  prithee,  leave  prating : 

Does  my  good  lie  within  thy  brain  to  further, 

Or  my  undoing  in  thy  pity  ?    Go ; 
I  Go,   get  you    home;   there  whistle   to  your 

horses, 
'  And  let  them  edify !  away,  sow  hemp, 
i  And  ®  hang  yourselves  withal !     What  am  I  to 
I  you, 

I  Or  you  to  me  ?  am  I  your  landlord,  puppies  } 
Love.  This  is  uncivil. 
VtU.  More  unmerciful  you, 
I  To   vex  me  with  these  bacon-broth  and  pud- 
1  dings; 

I  They  are  the  walking  shapes  of  all  my  sorrows. 
I  Tenants.  Your  father's  worship  would  have 
I  us'd  us  better. 

Val,  My  father's  worship  was  a  fool. 
i      Lance.  Hey,  hey,  boys  ! 
I  Old  Valentine,  i'  ^th ;  the  old  boy  stilL 
I      Love.  Fie,  cousin  ! 

I  Val.  I  mean  besotted  to  his  state;  he  had 
I  never 

I  Left  mo  the  misery  of  so  much  means  else, 
!  Which,  till  I  sold,  was  a  mere  megrim  to  me. 

If  you  will  talk,  turn  out  these  tenements  :  "* 

They  are  as  killing  to  my  nature,  uncle, 

As  water  to  a  fever. 
I       Lance.  We  will  go  ; 

I  But  it  is  like  rams,  to  come  again  the  stronger : 
j  And  you  shall  keep  your  state, 
i       Val.  Thou  liest ;  I  will  not. 

Latice.  Sweet  sir,  thou  liest ;  thou  shalt ;  and 
I  so,  good  morrow. 

'  [Exeunt  ItKscE  and  Tenants. 

I      Val.  This  was  my  man,  and  of  a  noble  breeding. 

Now  to  your  business,  uncle. 
'      Love.  To  your  state,  then. 
!       Val.  'Tis  gone,  and  I  am  glad  on't ;  name  it 
'  no  more ; 

I  'Tis  that  I  pray  against,  and  Heaven  has  heard 
I  me: 

I  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  more  fearful  of  it, 

(I  mean  of  thinking  of  more  lands  or  livings,) 
I  Than  sickly  men  are,  travelling  o'  Sundays, 
I  For  being  quell'd  ^ith  carriers.     Out  upon't ! 

Caveat  emptor  ;  let  the  fool  out-sweat  it, 
'  That  thinks  he  has  got  a  catch  on't. 
Jjove.  This  is  madness. 

To  be  a  wilful  beggar. 
Val.  I  am  mad,  then. 

And  so  I  mean  to  be ;  will  that  content  you  ? 

How  bravely  now  I  live,  how  jocund  !  * 

How  near  the  first  inheritance,  without  fears ! 

How  free  from  title-troubles  1 
ff'^  Love.  And  from  means  too.- 

fi  Ke^  yourself  out  o'  the  rain]  Compare  the  proverbial 
expre.«M(»n  cited  in  note,  p.  43(3. 

«  And]  So  the  first  4to.— Other  eds.  **To;**  and  ■> 
Seward  and  the  F^Jiiora  of  177B. 

t  tenements]  ^o  the  firwt  4to.  —  Other  cd*  *•  tenania ;  ** 
and  iH»  i?evv.ird  and  the  Editunt  of  1778,  —  Seward  addtag 
*'  for "  t;>  the  line. 

»  jocund]  Seward  printed  "jocundly}"  and  so  j 
I  the  author  wrote. 
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Val.  Means  !  why,  all  good  men*8  my  means, 

my  wit's  my  plough. 
The  town's  my  stock,  taverns^  my  standing- 
house. 
And  all  the  world  knows  there's  no  want ;  all 

gentlemen 
That  love  society  love  me ;  all  purses 
That  wit  and  pl'aauro  open  *  are  my  tenants ; 
Every  man's  clothes  lit  me ;  the  next  fair  lodging 
Is  but  my  next  remove ;  and  when  I  please 
To  be  more  eminent,  and  take  the  air, 
A  piece  is  levied,  and  a  coach  prcpar'd. 
And  I  go  I  care  not  whither.     What  need  state 

here  ? 
Love.  But,  say  these  means  were  honest,  will 

they  last,  sir  ? 
VcU,  Far  longer  than  your  jerkin,  and  wear 

fairer. 
Should  I  take  aught  of  you  ?  'tis  true,  I  bcgg'd 

now. 
Or,  which  is  worse  than  that,  I  stole  a  kindness, 
And,  which  is  worst  of  all,  I  lost  my  way  in't 
Your  mind's  cnclos'd,  nothing  lies  open  nobly ; 
Your  very  thoughts  are  hinds  that  work  on 

nothing 
But  daily  sweat  and  trouble :  were  my  way 
So  full  of  dirt  as  this,  'tis  true,  I'd  shift  it." 
I     Arc  my  acquaintance  graziers  ?    But,  sir,  know, 
I     No  man  that  I  am  allied  to,  in  my  living. 
But  makes  it  equal,  whether  his  own  use 
j      Or  my  necessity  pull  first ;  nor  is  this  forc'd. 

But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure*  of  goodness: 
*     And  do  you  think  I  venture  nothing  equal  ? 
Loce.  You  pose  me,  cousin. 
Val.  What's  my  knowledge,  uncle  ? 
Is't  not  worth  money  ?  what's  my  understanding. 
My  travel,  reading,  i^-it,  all  these  digested ; 
My  daily  making  men,  some  to  spedi,* 
That  too  much  phlegm  had  frozen  up;  some 

other 
That  spoke  too  much,  to  hold  their  peace,  and  put 
Their  tongues  to  pensions  ;  some  to  wear  their 

clothes. 
And  some  to  keep  'em?    These  are  nothing, 

imcle! 
Besides  these  ways,  to  teach  the  way  of  nature, 
A  manly  love,  community  to  all 
That  are  deservers  —  not  examining 
How  much   or  what's   done   for  them  —  it  is 

wicked,'' 

I  taverns]  Seward  And  the  Editon  of  1778  prioled  "  tav- 
em'*,*'—  wrongly,  as  Mason  first  observed. 

s  open]  Old  eds.  "  opens." 

t  icere  my  vay 

SofuU  of  dirt  an  thi^y  'tis  true,  Pd  shift  ill  So  the  folio. 
—  The  4ti«.  have  "were  my  ray  so  full  rf  dirt  as  this,  *tis 
true  I  shifted ; "  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778,  pointing  the  pas- 
sage thus. 

So  fuU  of  din  as  this  1    *  7V«  Cntf,  I  shifted." 
(but  with  that  punctuation,  the  reading  ought  to  be  "  Was 
my  itay*^  itc  )    In  the  next  line  Mason  would  read  **  Were 
my  aeifmintance  eraiitrs,"  without  an  interrogation-point, 
and  connecting  it  with  what  precedes. 

4  poiiture]  i.  e.  weight.  Weber  says  that  he  has  not  found 
thiM  wtird  elxewhere.  I  suspect  that  the  author  wrote 
"  poiiie  "  (Which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  this  act). 

*  to  speak]  Seward  printed  "  to  speak  well." 

0  not  examining 

How  muck  or  wkat*s  done  for  tkem  — it  is  wicked]  "  I  be- 
lieve Valentine  means  to  say,  that  it  is  widcedness  to  exam- 
ine how  far  voa  extend  your  bounty  to  those  who  are  wor- 
thy of  it."    MAaoR. 


And  such  a  one,  like  you,  chews  hia  thoughts 

double, 
Making  'em  only  food  for  his  repentance. 

Enter  two  Servants,  one  carrying  a  cloak  and  a  hatf 
the  other  a  ptirte. 

First  Serv.    This  cloak  and  hat,  sir,  and  my 
master's  love. 

VaL  Commend  us  to  thy  master,  and  take  that, 
And  leave  'em  at  my  lodging. 

First  i<erv.  1  shall  do  it,  sir.  [ExiL 

Val.  I  do  not  think  of  these  things. 

Sec.  Serv.  Please  you,  sir, 
I  have  gold  here  for  you. 

Vol.  Give  it  mc.     Drink  that, 
And  conmicnd  me  to  thy  master. 

[Erit  See.  Servant 
Look  you,  uncle. 
Do  I  beg  these  ? 

Zjove.  No,  sure  ;  'tis  your  worth,  sir. 

Val.  'Tis  like  enough ;  but,  pray,  satisfy  me. 
Are  not  these  wa^-s  as  honest  as  persecuting 
The  starv'd  inheritance  with  musty  com 
The  very  rats  were  fain  to  run  away  from, 
Or  selling  rotten  wood  by  the  poimd,  like  spices. 
Which  gentlemen  do  after  bum  by  th'  ounces  ?  * 
Do  not  I  know  your  way  of  feeding  beasts 
With  grains  and  windy  stuff,  to  blow  up  butch- 
ers? 
Your  racking  jmstures,  that  have  eaten  up 
As  many  singing  shepherds  and  their  issues 
As  Audeluzia  breeds  }    These  are  authentic. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  I  would  not  change  ways  with  you. 
Unless  it  were  to  sell  your  state  that  hou]:.^ 
And,  if  it  were  possible,  to  spend  it  thei/too, . 
For  all  your  beans  in  Kumnillo."    NoW^-ytm 
know  me. 

Love.  I  would  you  knew  yourself !  but,  since 
%         you  are  grown 

Such  a  strange  enemy  to  all  that  fits  you. 
Give  me  leave  to  make  your  brother's  fortune. 

Val.  How? 

Love.  From  your  mortgage,  'wUch  yet  yon 
may  recover ; 
I'll  find  the  means. 

Val.  Pray,  save  your  labour,  sir ; 
My  brother  and  myself  will  run  one  fortune. 
And  I  think,  what  I  hold  a  mere  vexation 
Cannot  be  safe  for  him  ;  I  love  him  better : 
He  has  wit  at  wUl,  the  world  has  means ;   he 
shaUlive 


7  Whiek  gentlemen  da  after  bum  fry  tk*  ounces]  "  This  al- 
ludes to  the  practice  of  burning  odoriferous  woods,  whtch 
was  one  of  the  most  expensive  luxuries  iu  the  houses  of  th* 
great,"  &c    Wkbxr. 

8  For  all  your  beans  in  Rumnillo]  So  all  the  old  eds.  — 
Seward  printed  "  f^  all  your  beasts  in  Rumney  " ! !  ob- 
serving. "  The  uncle  is  before  described  as  a  great  gm- 
zier ;  bis  beai^ts  therefore  are  more  likely  tu  be  montioaed 
as  the  chief  of  his  wealth  than  Uu  beam).  Rumnoy  Marsh 
in  Kent  is  remarkably  famous  for  fatting  cattle ;  I  think 
therefore  my  conjecture  was  probably  tke  true  reading.** 
The  Editon  of  1778  adopted  8eward*s  alteration.  Weber 
left  the  old  text  undisturbed,  remarking.  <^  Rummitlo  might, 
however,  have  been  a  cant  termination  ror  the  same  name 
[Rumney],  or  perhaps  an  arbitrary  denomination  for  tiM 
uncle's  estate." 

ay.  is  the  true  reading,  *'  For  all  your  benee  in  Rome- 
vilo  "  ?  i.  e.  for  all  your  goods  in  London :  in  canting  lan- 
guage bene  is  *good'  and  Rome-vile  'Loudon;'  see  The 
Canter's  Dictionary,  at  the  end  of  Dekker's  EngUA  V% 
lames,  &c  ed.  163B.    But  this  is  mere  coi^eclure. 
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wrr  wiTHoirr  money. 


[act  I 


"^thout  this  trick  of  state ;  we  are  heirs  both, 
And  all  the  world  before  us. 

Love,  My  last  offer, 
And  then  I  am  gone. 

VtU,  What  is't }  and  then  1*11  answer. 
Love,  What  think  you  of  a  wife,  yet  to  restore 
you? 
And  tell  me  seriously,  without  these  trifles. 
Vol.  An  you  can  find  one  that  can  please  my 
fancy. 
You  shall  not  find  me  stubborn. 
Love.  Speak  your  woman. 
Vol,  One  ii-ithout  eyes,  that  is,  self-commen- 
dations 
(For  when  they  find  they're  handsome,  they're 

unwholesome) ; 
One  without  ears,  not  giving  time  to  flatterers 
(For  she  that  hears  herself  commended,  wavers. 
And  points  men  out  a  way  to  make  'em  wicked) ; 
One  without  substance  of  herself^  that['s]  *  wo- 
man ; 
Without  the  pleasure  of  her  life,  that's  wanton ; 
Though  she  be  young,  forgetting  it ;  though  fair, 
Making  her  glass  the  eyes  of  honest  men, 
Not  her  own  admiration  ;  all  her  ends 
Obedience,  all  her  hours  new  blessings  ;  if 
There  may  be  such  a  woman. 
Love,  Yes,  there  may  be. 
Vol.  And  without  state  too } 
Love.  You  are  dispos'd  to  trifle. 
Well,  fare  you  well,  sir :  when  you  want  me  next. 
You'll  seek  me  out  a  better  sense. 

Vol,  Farewell,  uncle. 
And,  as  you  love  your  state,'  let  not  mo  hear  on't. 
Love.  It  shall  not  trouble  you.  [Exit  Valen- 
tine.! I'll  watch  him  still ; 
And,  when  nis  friends  fall  off,  then  bend  his  will. 

[Exit, 
SCENE  11.  — Another  Street, 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Luce.  I  kQOw  the  cause  of  all  this  sadness  now  ; 
Your  sister  nss  engross' d  all  the  brave  lovers. 

leab.  She  has  wherewithal,  much  good  may't 
do  her  !     Prithee, 
Speak  softly  ;  we  are  open  to  men's  cars. 

Litce,  Fear  not,  we  are  safe ;  wc  may  see  all 
that  pass, 
Hear  all,  and  make  ourselves  merry  with  their 

language. 
And  yet  stand  undiscover'd.  Be  not  melancholy ; 
You  are  as  fair  as  she. 

laab.  Who,  I  ?     I  thank  you ; 
I  am  &s  haste  ordafn'd  mc,  a  thing  slubber'd  : 
My  sister  is  a  goodly,  portly  lady, 
A  woman  of  a  presence  ;  she  spreads  satin, 
As  the  king's  ships  do  canvas,  every  where. 
She  may  spare  me  her  mizcn  and  her  bonnets,^ 
Strike  her  main  petticoat,  and  yet  out-sail  me : 
I  am  a  carvel  *  to  her. 

1  that{W\  ]  I  have  here  adopted  the  readinK  {that^s)  and 
the  punctuation  propcMed  by  (;oleridge,  who  observea  that  in 
tite  next  line,  "  that':*  wantun  "  inean:^  —  that  i^  to  nay,  wan- 
tonne«4.  Remains,  ii.  301.  J  oujtht  V*  mention  that  Heath 
(Jw 5.  A>;j«)  had  anticipated  Coleridge  in  the  correcliun  of 
thi!«  paiMiage. 

«  state]  Here  all  the  old  eda.  have  •♦  estate  ; "  but  see  be- 
fon. 

»  *«im^]  i.  e.  amall  nails  attached  to  the  larger  Mils. 

«  eand]  See  note,  p.  152. 


y    Luce,  But  a  tight  one. 

'    leab.  She  is  excellent  well-bmIt(too» 

Luee,  And  yet  she's  old. 

leah.  She  never  saw  above  one  yoyage,  Luce, 
And,  credit  me,  after  another,  her  hull 
Will  serve  again,  aii^a  right ^  good  merchant. 
She  plays  and  flings^tooC\dances  and  discoonea, 
Comes  yery  near  esn¥i(  a  pretty  poet, 
Begins  to  piddle  with*  philosophy, 
A  subtle  chymic  wench,  and  can  extract 
The  spirit  of  men's  estates ;  she  has  the  light 
Before  her,  and  cannot  miss  her  choice.  For  me^ 
'Tis  reason  I  wait  my  mean  fortune. 

Luce.  You  are  so  bashful ! 

I»ab,  'Tis  not,  at  first  word,  *'  up  and  ride ; " 
thou  art  cozen'd ; 
That  would  shew  mad,  i*  faith  :  besides,  we  lose 
The  main  part  of  our  politic  government. 
If  we  become  provokers.    Then  we  are  fair. 
And  fit  for  men's  embraces,  when,  like  towns. 
They  lie  before  us  ages,  yet  not  carried  ; 
Hold  out  th^^strongest  batteries,  then  com- 
pound too  • 
Without  the  loss  of  honour,  and  march  off 
With  our  fair  wedding-colours  flying.  —  Who 
are  these  ? 

Enter  Francisco  and  Lancb. 

Luce,  I  know  not,  nor  I  care  not. 

Uab,  Prithee,  peace,  then. 
A  well-built  gentleman ! 

Ltice,  But  poorly  thatch* d.*  • 

Lance,  Has  he  devour' d  you  too  } 

Fran,  H'as  gulp'd  me  down.  Lance. 

Lance.  Left  you  no  means  to  study  } 

Fran,  Not  a  farthing  ;  • 
Dcsputch'd  my  poor  annuity,  I  thank  him  : 
Here's  all  the  hope  I  have  left,  one  bare  ten 
shillings. 

Lance,  You  are  fit  for  great  men's  services. 

Fran,  I  am  fit ; 
But  who'll  take  me  thus  ?  men's  miseries  are  now 
Accounted  stains  in  their  natures.     I  have  trav- 
elled. 
And  I  have  studied  long,  observ'd  all  kingdoms. 
Know  all  the  promises  of  art  and  manners  : 
Yet,  that  I  am  not  bold,  nor  cannot  flatter, 
I  shall  not  thrive ;  ail  these  arc  but  vain  studies. 
Art  thou  so  rich  as  to  get  me  a  lodging,  Lance  ? 

Lance.  I'll  sell  the  tiles  of  my  house  else,'  my 
horse,  my  hawk  ; 
Nay,  'sdcath,  I'll  pawn  my  wife  !      Oh,  master 

Francis, 
That  I  should  see  your  father's  house  fall  thus  ! 

Uab,  An  honest  fellow  ! 

Lance.  Your  father's  house,  that  fed  me, 
That  bred  up  all  my  name  I 

hab.  A  grateful  fullow  ! 

Lance.  And  fall  by 

Fran.  Peace ;  I  know  you  are  angry,  Lance, 
But  I   must  not  hear  with  whom ;   he  is  mj 
brother, 

*  and  a  rifrkt]  So  the  firrt  4to.  — The  other  ed«u  oniC 
"flju/."  — Uy.  "a»irf  prove  a  right"  1  ('' wmAaitf,**  of 
aiuroe,  means  —  ship  nf  trade.) 

0  Bui  poorly  thatck'd]  Here  Weher  placed  a  staKe-4fine- 
tinn,  *■  Tketf  rttirr ;  "  but  nee  the  third  speech  of  this  aofiMfc 

T  PU  sell  the  t'Uei  of  my  house  else]  An  cxpreMiion  wlikll, 
aa  Beward  obrKrve^,  (tecum  in  another  of  the««  plajrs.  All 
the  old  edf.  have  ^rUseUthe  liUee,"  &c. 


And,  thouf^h  you  hold  him  slight,  my  most  dear 

brother ; 
A  gentleman,  excepting  some  few  rubs  i 
(He  were  too  excellent  to  live  here  else), 
Fraughtcd  as  deep  with  noble  and  braye  parts. 
The  issues  of  a  noble  and  manly  spirit, 
As  any  he  alive.     I  must  not  hear  you : 
Thou<;h  I  am  miserable,  and  ho  made  me  so, 
Yet  still  he  is  my  brother,  still  I  love  him, 
And  to  that  tic  of  blood  link  my  affections. 
hcA,  A  noble  nature  !  dost  tiiou  know  him. 

Luce  ? 
Litce,  No,  mistress. 

laab.  Thou  shouldst  ever  know  such  good  men. 
What  a  fair  body  and  a  mind  are  married  there !  • 
Did  he  not  say  he  wanted  ? 
Luce,  What's  that  to  you  ? 
Isab,  'I'is  true ;  but  'tis  great  pity. 
Luce,  IIow  she  changes  !  —  [Atids. 

Ten  thousand  more  than  ho,  as  handsome  men 
C  too  -i—- 
l8aB.*T!is  like  enough;   but,  as  I  live,  this 
gentleman, 
Among  ton   thousand  thousand  —  is  there  no 

knowing  him  ? 
Why  should  he  want  ?    Fellows  of  no  merit, 
Slight  and  puff 'd  souls,  that  walk  like  shad- 
ows by. 
Leaving  no  print  of  what  they  are  or  poise,' 
Let  them  complain  ! 

Liwe.  Her  colour  changes  strangely.      [Aside. 
Isab.  This  man  w^is  made  to  mark  his  wants, 
to  waken  us  ;  * 
Alas,  poor  gentleman  !  but  will  that  fledge  him, 
Keep  him  from  cold  ?  Believe  me.*  he  is  well-bred. 
And  cannot  be  but  of  a  noble  lineage : 
Mark  him,  and  mark  him  well. 
Luce.  He's  a  handsome  man. 
Isdb.  The  sweetness  of  his  sufferance  sets  him 
off; 
Oh,  Luce  —  but  whither  go  I  ? 
Luce.  You  cannot  hide  it. 
Isah.  I  would  he  had  what  I  can  spare  ! 
Luce.  'Tis  charitable. 

Laru^.  Come,  sir,  I'll  see  you  lodg'd ;    you 
have  tied  my  tongue  fast. 
1*11  btual  before  you  want ;  'tis  but  a  hanging. 

\Exeunt  Fuancisco  and  Lance. 
hob.  That's  a  good  fellow -too,  an  honest  fel- 
low. 


1  rvJt-i]  *^  Rub  ?cpm.«  Iirro  to  fiifntfy  spot;  porliap?  from 
the  term  '  n  rul»  ;U  Ik'wN,'  when  a  b<twl  Courheji  llio  jack." 
WcBKR.  Huh  is  Htiinctiiiio-4  iiHpd  to  i^ignify  any  iinovoiinosa 
of  Kiirface  (st-o  the  fliirti  cxaiiiple  in  Tt^ld'n  JuAVvoji'*  JJieL) ; 
and  ill  \Uv  presoni  pas^ago  "nibs  "  are  oinivalpnl  to —  ini- 
perfccli(in<^. 

2  and  a  mind  are  married  thrrt"]  The  firwt  4ro.  has  "  and  a 
mind  are  married  thert  |i<Ti-Ther  ; "  and  i»«»  the  E<lifnr.s  of  1778 
and  VVrber.  1'he  .^erond  4t>.  and  the  folio  rrad  *'^and  mind 
are  married;^  and  no  rscwanl,  except  thai  lie  printed  "a 
viiiuf." 

*  orpoutfl  ♦'  i.  e.  or  of  what  tceJ'jht  they  arc.''    Wbher. 

*  T.'iLi  man  trtur  made,  to  mark  hus  vanLiy  to  vaken  u.i]  Heath 
{MS.  Mite^)  would  (loinf, 

"  TUig  man  i64M  made  to  mark^  his  wants  to  waken  us." 
'  but  wHl  that  fledge  him^ 

Keep  him  from  cold  1    Believe  m/-,  Ac.]  So  the  first  4to. 
-  The  oocond  4t4>.  and  the  folio  liave  *'  but  vill  that  keep  Aim 
from  cnld  and  hunger,  bdene  me,"  4tc.  —  The  right  read- 
ing id  pnibably, 

"  but  wilt  thatJUdve  him, 
Ketp  Aim  from  banger  ?    BeHeve  me,  A«'«  welt-hredj"  ice. 


Why,  this  would  move  a  stone : 

know 

But  that  some  other  time. 

Luce.  Is  the  wind  there  I 
That  makes  for  me. 

Isab.  Come,  I  forgot  a  business. 


ACT  IL 


I  mnst  needs 


\A»ide. 
[ExeunL 


SCENE    I.  —  ^  Room  in  Lady  Hbabtwell's 
Uouse. 

EiUer  Lady  Heabtwell  and  Lx7ce. 

L.  Heart.  My 'sister,  and  a  woman  of  so  bate 
a  pity ! 
What  was  the  fellow  ? 

Luce.  Why,  an  ordinary  man,  madam. 

L.  Heart.  Poor  ? 

Luce.  Poor  enough ;  and  no  man  knows  firom 

whence  neither. 
L.  Heart.  What  could  she  see  } 
Luce.  Only  his  misery  j 
For  else  she  might  behold  a  hundred  handsomer. 
L.  Heart.  Did  she  change  much  ? 
Luce.  Extremely,  when  he  spoke  ; 
1  And  then  her  pity,  like  an  orator, 
(I  fear,  her  love,)  fram'd  such  a  commendation, 
And  follow'd  it  so  far,  as  made  me  wonder. 
L.  Heart.  Is  she  so  hot,  or  such  a  want  of 
lovers. 
That  she  must  dote  upon  afflictions  ? 
Why  does  pho  not  go  rummage  all  the  prisons. 
And  there  bestow  her  youth,  bewray  her  wan- 
tonness, 
And  fly  her  honour,  conmiion  both  to  beggary  ? 
Did  she  speak  to  him  ? 

Luce.  No,  he  saw  us  not ; 
But  ever  since  she  hath  been  mainly  troubled. 
L.  Heart.  Was  he  young  ?  • 

Luce.  Yes,  young  enough. 
L.  Heart.  And  look'd  he  like  a  gentleman  r 
Luce.  Like  such 
A  gentleman  would  pawn  ten  oaths  for  twelve 
pence. 
L.  Heart.    My  sister,  and  sink  basely !   this 
must  not  be. 
Does  she  use  means  to  know  him  ? 

Luce.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  has  cmploy'd  a  sqiure 

call'd  Shorthosc. 
L.  Heart.  Oh,  that's  a  precious  knave  !  Keep 
all  this  private ; 
But  still  be  near  her  lodging.     Luce,  what  you 

can  gather 
By  any  means,  let  me  understand.  —  I'll  stop 

her  heat. 
And  turn  her  charity  another  way. 
To  bless  herself  first.  —  Be  still  close  to  her 

counsels.  — 
A  beggar  and  a  stranger  !  there's  a  blessednes^! 
I'll  none  of  that :  I  have  a  toy  yet,  sister. 
Shall  tell  you  this  is  foul,  and  make  you  And  it.  — 
And,  for  your  pains,  take  you  the  last  gown  I 

wore.  — 
This  makes  me  mad,  but  I  shall  force  a  remedy. 

l£i«ttfili 


SCENE  IL  — A  Street. 

Enter  FouNTAUf,  Bbllamore,  Ha&ebrain,  and 
Valentine. 
Fount,  Sirrah,  we  have  so  look'd  for  thee,  and 
long'd  lor  thee ! 
This  widow  is  the  strangest  thing,  the  stateliest. 
And  stands  so  much  upon  her  excellencies  I 
Bal.  She  has  put  us  oif  this  month  now  for  an 

answer. 
Hare,  No  man  must  visit  her,  nor  look  upon 
her, 
Not  say  '  "  good  morrow  "  nor  "  good  even," 
till  that's  past. 
Val,  She  has  found  what  dough  you  are  made 
of,  and  HO  kneads  you. 
Arc  you  good  at  nothing,  but  these  after-games  r 
I  have  told  you  often  enough  what  things  they 

are, 
What  precious  things,  these  widows. 
Hare.  If  we  had  'em. 

Val.  Why,  the  devil  has  not  craft  enough  to 
woo  'em. 
There  be  three  kinds  of  fools  —  make  this  note, 

gentlemen, 
Mark  it,  and  understand  it. 
Fount.  Well,  go  forward. 
Val.  An  innodent,'  a  knave-fool,  a  fool  politic ; 
The  last  of  which  arc  lovers,  widow-lovers. 
Bfl.  Will  you  allow  no  fortune  r 
Val,  No  such  blind  one. 
Fount,  We  gave  you  reasons  why  'twas  need- 
ful for  us. 
Val,  As  you  are  those  fools,  I  did  allow  those 
reasons ; 
But,  as  my  scholars  and  companions,  damn'd  'em. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  wed  •'  a  A^Hdow  ? 
Answer  me  coolly  now,  and  understandingly. 
Hare.  Why,  to  lie  with  her,  and  to  enjoy  her 

wealth. 
Val.  Why,  there  you  are  fools  still ;  crafty  to 
catch^ourselvcs. 
Pure  politic  fools ;  I  look'd  for  such  an  answer. 
Once  more  hear  me  :  it  is. 
To  wed  a  widow,  to  be  doubted  mainly. 
Whether  the  state  *  you  have  be  yours  or  no. 
Or  those  old   boots  you  ride  in.    Mark   mo; 

widows 
Are  long  extents  in  law  ^  upon  men's  livings,® 
Upon  their  bodies  >%inding-sheets ;  they  that  en- 
joy 'em 
Lie  but  M'ith  dead  men's  monuments,  and  beget 
Only  their  own  ill  epitaphs.     Is  not  this  plain 
nowr 
Bel,  Plain  spoken. 

1  JVW  saf]  80  the  firvt  4fo.  —  The  second  4to.  and  the  folio 
have  *'  So,  net  Mjr ;  "  and  so  the  Editura  of  1778.  Si'ward 
printed  "  .Ni»,  not  to  My." 

*  jSii  innocent]  "  i.  0.  a  natural  f<N>l."    Wkreb. 

s  wed]  MaMn'i)  correction,  which  is  contirinnl  by  the 
next  two  upcechea.  All  the  old  eds.  **  wooe ; "  and  so  Uie 
modem  editorw. 

<  glau]  I.  c.  estate,  —  ah  rciwatodly  in  tlie  preceding  act. 

*  txUnU  in  law]  An  eUatt  nicdnd  —  seizure  (fruin  tlie  writ 
ci  aUnsi  facias^  by  which  the  gottds  seized  are  to  be  taken 
at  tlieir  extended  value). 

*  upon  men*4i  living* \  Thwjbalii*s  correction.  —  The  4U». 
have  "  upon  newes,  Hcmns:^"  the  folio,  with  only  a  change 
of  spelling,  has  ^'■npon  news,  Ucimffs.^*  —  In  the  next  Hue 
Btward  omitted  **  upon.*' 


Val.  And  plain  truth :  but,  if  you'll  needs 
Do  things  of  danger,  do  but  lose  yourselves 
(Not  any  part  concems  your  understandings. 
For  then  you  are  meacooks,^  fools,  and  miser- 
able) ; 
March  off  amain,  within  an  inch  of  a  furcug," 
Turn  me  o'  the  toe  like  a  weathercock. 
Kill  every  day  a  sergeant  for  a  twelvemonth, 
Kob  the  Exchequer,  and  bum  all  the  rolls ; 
And  these  will  make  a  show. 
Hare.  And  these  arc  trifles  ? 
Val.  Consider'd  to  a  widow,  empty  nothings ; 
For  here  you  venture  but  your  persons,  there 
The  varnish  of  your  persons,  your  discretions. 
Why,  'tis  a  monstrous  thing  to  marry  at  all, 
Especially  as  now  'tis  made  :  methinks  a  man. 
An  understanding  man,  is  more  wife  '  to  me. 
And  of  a  nobler  tie,  than  all  these  trinkets. 
What  do  we  get  by  women,  but  our  senses, 
Which  is  the  rankcjst  part  about  us,  satisfied  ? 
And,  when   that's  done,  what  are  we?  crest- 
fain  cowards. 
What  benefit  can  children  be,  but  charges 
And  disobedience }  what's  the  love  they  render 
At  onc-and-twcnty  years  ?  •*  I  pray,  die,  father ! " 
When  they  are  young,  they  are  like  bells  rung 

backwards. 
Nothing  but  noise  and  giddiness ;  and,  come  to 

years  once. 
There  drops  a  son  by  the  sword  in's  mistress' 
^  quarrel,  — 

'^A  great  joy  to  his  parents  !  a  daughter  ripe,  too. 
Grows  high  and  lusty  in  her  blood,  must  have 
A  heating,  runs   away  with  a  supple-hamm'd 

serving- man ; 
His  twenty  nobles  *^  spent,  takes  to  a  trade. 
And  IciU'ns  to   spin  men's    hair  off;    there's 

another : 
And  most  are  of  this  nature.    Will  you  marry  ? 
FoutU,  For  my  part,  yes,  for  any  doubt  I  feel 

yet 
Val,  And  this  same  widow  ? 
Fount,  If  I  may,  and,  methinks, 
However  you  are  pleas'd  to  dispute  these  dan- 
gers. 
Such  a  warm  match,  and  for  you,  sir,  were  not 
hurtful. 
Val.  Not  half  so  killing  as  for  you.     For  me. 
She  cannot,  with  all  the  arts  she  has,  make  me 
,  more  miserable, 

Or  much  more  fortunate  :  1  have  no  state  left, 
A  benefit  that  none  of  you  can  brag  of, 
.  And  there's  the  antidote  against  a  widow  ; 
Nothing  to  lose,  but  that  my  soul  inherits. 
Which  she  can  neither  law  nor  claw  away  ; 
To  that,  but  little  flesh,  it  were  too  much  else ; 
And  that  unwholosomdtoo,  it  were  too  rich  else ; 
And  to  all  this,  contempt  of  what  she  does ; 
I  can  laugh  at  her  tears,  neglect  her  angers, 
Hear  her  without  a  faith,  so  pity  her 

T  meacocks]  i.  e.  dastardly  fellowii :  the  word  i«  more  par* 
ticularly  applied  to  submiiWive  hu»l>andi?. 

e  fyrcuir]  So  the  first  4to.  ^  The  oecond  4to.  and  the  folio 
read  '*  Fircug  ; "  and  so  Seward  and  the  Kditurs  of  1778. 
—  Tlioubald  proposed  "firelock;"  and  Weher  prialad 
"firecock,"  — a  tenn,  he  says,  "by  which  tlie  cock  ct  a 
gun  may  have  been  denominated : "  but  the  right 
remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

»  toife]  Old  ed^  "  wise." 

10  mMm]  L  e.  |old  coiM  worth  St.  8d.  each. 
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Ab  if  £hc  Trere  a  traitor ;  moan  her  person* 
But  deadly  hnte  her  pride :  if  you  could  do  these, 
And  had  but  this  discretion  and  like  fortune. 
It  were  but  an  equal  venture. 
Fount.  This  is  malice. 

Val.  When  she  lies  with  your  land^  and  not 
with  you, 
Grows  great  with  jointures,  and  is  brought  to 

bed 
With  all  the  state  you  have,  you'll  find  this  cer- 
tain. 
But  is  it  come  to  pass  *  you  must  marry  ? 
Is  there  no  buff  '  will  hold  you  ? 
Bel.  (Jrant  it  bo«so  ? 

VaL  Then  choose  the  tamer  evil ;  take  a  maid, 
A  maid  not  worth  a  penny  ;  make  her  yours, 
Knead  her,  and  mould  her  yours ;  a  maid  worth 

nothing ; 
There  is  a  virtuous  spell  in  that  word  nothing : 
A  maid  makes  conscience  ' 
Of  half-a-crown  a- week  for  pins  and  puppets ; 
A  mnid*s  content  *  with  one  coach  and  two  horses. 
Not  falling  out  because  they  are  not  matches ; 
With  one  man  satisfied,  with  one  rein  guided, 
W^ith  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed  agreed,* 
She  makes  the  wife,  preserves  the  fame  and  issue : 
A  widow  is  a  Christmas-box  that  sweeps  all. 
Fount.  Yet  all  this  cannot  sink  us. 
yal.  You  are  ray  friends. 
And  all  my  loving  ^ends;  I  spend  your  money, 
Yet  I  deserve  it^  top;;  you  are  my  friends  still ; 
I  ride  your  horseSfTwhen  I  want  I  sell  'em ; 
I  eat  your  meat,  help  to  wear  your  "  linen ; 
Sometimes  I  make  you  drunk,  and  then  you 

seal ;  ' 
For  which  I'll  do  you  this  commodity,* — 
Be  rul'd,  and  let  me  try  her ;  I  will  discover  her ; 
The  truth  i»,  I  will  never  leave  to  trouble  her. 
Till  I  sec  through  her ;  then,  if  I  find  her  wor- 
thy— 
Hare,  This  was  our  meaning,  Valentine. 


1  to  pasn]  dy.  **  to  tblfl  pas*  "  1 
«  A^/ 1  Aeciirding  to  Weber,  " 
affurdM  the  alluskkm: "  but  buff  was  the  ctimmon  drew  of 


,  "  the  durability  of  the  ituff 


sergeant-i ;  and  perhapfi,  as  a  friend  suggests  to  me,  Valen- 
tine means  tu  say—  that  the  bondage  consequent  on  marry- 
ing  a  widow  i-*  in'eater  than  that  which  follows  an  arrest. 
'  jS  maid  makes  conttcienct^  &c.  ]  iSeward  printed, 
**  Ji  maid  makes  conscience  of  half  a  crown 
A  wctkfor  pins  and  puppet-itbows." 
Sympson  (Add,  to  vol.  ii.  ed.  1750)  would  read, 

*' for  pins  and  pin-puppetSy'* 

observing,  "  the  fashionable  pin-eases  in  our  authors'  days 
were  made  in  the  shape  of  little  puppets  or  poppets ;  and 
though  that  cuntum  iii  diMContinued,  we  still  retain  the  word 
fianr-poppcuu^  thiii  very  day  in  the  north  of  England." 

•  A  maut^a  contrnt]  The  first  4to.  has  "  a  maide  wmfmt" 
The  sec.  4to.  and  the  folio  have  "  a  maid  will  be  content ; " 
and  90  Sewanl  (who,  as  he  had  foisted  '*  shows  "  into  the 
preceding  line,  found  this  reading  suit  his  arrangement  of 
the  verbe). 

•  on€  bed  agreed]  AH  the  old  eds.  have  "one  bed,  aged ; " 
and  so  the  EJitora  of  1778  and  Weber,  puning  a  semicolon 
after  "  bedj"  and  making  "  Aged  "  tlie  commencement  of 
the  next  line.  Manon  proposes  changing  "  aged "  to 
"  Bead  "  !  The  reading  which  I  have  given,  and  which  is 
obviously  the  right  one,  occurred  not  only  to  myself,  but 
also  to  the  Reverend  J.  Alitlbrd  :  see  GenL  Mag.  for  March, 
IWO,  p.  275.  ' 

•  your]  Old  eds.  "her." 

f  seal]  Must  mean,  as  Weber  explaina  it,  "  seal  booda  lor 
money." 

0  cemmoditt]  L  «u  benefit.  The  Editors  of  1778  and  We- 
ber, misundenrtanding  the  paasage,  put  a  fall  point  after  this 
wofd. 


Vol.  'Tis  done,  then. 
I  must  want  nothing. 

Hare.  Nothing  but  the  woman. 

V€d.  No  jealousy ;  for,  when  I  marry, 
The  devil  must  be  wiser  than  I  take  him. 
And  the  flesh  foolisher.     Come,  let's  to  dinner } 
And  when  I  lun  well  whetted  o  with  wine,  have 
at  her !  [ExeunL 


Lady  Hba&twell'i 


SCENE  lU.  —  ^  Room  in 
Howe. 

Enter  Isabella  afid  Luce. 
laab.  But  art  thou  sure  } 
Luce.  No  surer  than  I  heard. 
Isab.  That  it  was  that  flouting  fellow's  brother  } 
Luce.  Yes  ;  Shorthose  told  me  so. 
laab.  He  did  search  out  the  truth  ? 
Luce.  It  seems  he  did. 
Isab.  Prithee,  Luce,  call  him  hither. 

[ExWLucK, 
If  he  be  no  worse,  I  never  repent  my  pity. 

Re-enter  Luce  with  Shorthosk. 
Now,  sirrah,  what  was  he  we  sent  you  after,  — 
The  gentleman  i'  the  black  ? 

ishort.  V  the  torn  black  r 

Isab.  Yes,  the  same,  sir. 

tihort.  What  would  your  worship  with  him  ? 

Isab.  Why,  my  worship 
Would  know  his  n^me,  and  what  he  is. 

Short.  He's  nothing ; 
He  is  a  man,  and  yet  he  is  no  man. 

Isab.  You  must  needs  play  the  fooL 

Short.  'Tis  my  profession. 

Isab.  How  is  he  a  man,  and  no  man  ? 

Short.  He's  a  beggar  ; 
Only  the  sign  of  a  man ;  the  bush  '°  pull'd  dowiif 
Which  sliONva  the  house  stands  empty. 

Isab.  What's  his  calling  r 

Short.  They  call  him  beggar. 

Isab.  What's  his  kindred  ' 

Short.  Beggars. 

Isab.  His  worth  r 

Short.  A  learned  beggar,  a  poor  school. 

Isab.  How  does  he  live  ? 

Short.  Like  worms  ;  he  eats  old  books. 

Isab.  Is  Valentine  his  brother } 

Short.  His  begging  brother. 

Isab.  What  may  his  name  be  ? 

Short.  Orson.' » 

Isab.  Leave  your  fooling. 

Short.  You  had  as  good  say,  leave  your  liying. 

Isab.  Once  more. 
Tell  me  his  name  directly. 

Short.  I'll  be  hang'd  ftrst. 
Unless  I  heard  him  christen' d  ;  but  I  can  tell 
What  foolish  people  call  him.* 

Isab.  What? 

Short.  Francisco. 

Isab.  Where  lies  this  learning,  sir  ? 


9  veil  whetud]  Silently  altered  by  the  modem  editoo  to 
*<  loAettetf  veil.** 

10  the  busk]  "  A  bush  [of  ivy]  was  formerly  placed  over 
the  door  of  a  uvem ;  whence  the  inoverb,  *  Ck»d  win* 
needs  no  bush.'  "    WxBaa. 

n  Orson]  An  allusion,  at  Weber  obeervea,  to  the  atoiy  of 
Valentine  and  Orson,  with  a  quibble  upon  the  aimilaritir  ci 
■oond  between  Oroom  and  wkoruon. 
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Short.  In  Paul's  Church -yard,*  forsooth. 
Jsab,  I  mean  that  gentleman,  fool. 
Short,  Oh,  that  fool  ? 
He  Hes  in  loose  sheets  every  whore,  thaf  s  no 
where. 
Lw».  You  have   glean' d  since  you  came  to 
London  :  in  the  country,  Shorthose, 
You  were  an  arrant  fool,  a  dull  cold  coxcomb  ; 
Here  every  tavern  teaches  you  ;  the  pint-pot 
Has  so  belabour' d  you  with  wit,  your  brave  ac- 
quaintance, 
That  gives  you  ale,  so  fortified  your  mazzard,' 
That  now  there's  no  talking  to  you. 

Isab,  He's  much  iraprov'd  ; 
A  fellow,  a  fine  discourser  ! 

Short.  I  hope  so : 
I  have  not  waited  at  the  tail  of  wit 
So  long,  to  be  an  ass. 

Luce.  But  say  now,  Shorthose, 
My  lady  should  remove  into  the  country  ? 
Short.  I  had  as  licve  she  should  remove  to 
heaven, 
And  as  soon  I  would  undertake  to  follow  her. 
Lttce.  Where  no  old  churnico '  is,  nor  no  an- 
chovies. 
Nor  master  such- a- one,  to  meet  at  the  Hose, 
And  bring  my  lady  such-a-one's  chief  chamber- 
maid? 
Isab.  No  bouncing  healths  to  this  brave  lad, 
dear  Shorthose, 
Nor  down  o'  the  knees  to  that  illustrious  lady  r  * 
Luce.  No  fiddles,  nor  v\o  lusty  noise  of  •«  Drawer, 
Carry  this  pottle*  to  my  father  Shorthose  "  ? 
Isab,  No  plays  nor  galley-foists  ;  ^  no  strange 
ambassadors 
To  run  and  wonder  at,  till  thou  bo'st  oil. 
And  then  come  home  again,  and  lie  by  the  le- 
gend r  ^ 
Lttce.  Say  she  should  go  r 
Short.  If  I  say  so,  I'll  be  hang'd  first ; 

Or,  if  I  thought  she  would  go 

Luc^.  What: 

Short.  1  would  go  with  her. 


1  In  Paul's  Ckurch-yard]  "  In  our  authors'  time  the  book- 
pellem  dwelt,  for  the  motft  part,  round  about  St  Paul's  ca- 
tli«dral,  and  sheltered  their  buokd  in  n  subterranuaii  clnirch 
under  it,  railed  St.  Faith'^.  At  the  fire  of  London,  the  Iom 
to  perxonM  in  that  profcsMon,  and  in  that  plaeo  only,  wv»  es- 
timated at  an  immense  sunt."    Kccu. 

>  maizard]  i.  e.  head. 

•  charnico]  Or  ^utmeeo.  "  Accord in|!  to  Mr.  Stecvens, 
the  appellatitm  is  derived  from  a  village  near  Linbon.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  villages  in  that  neiehbiturhtKid,  which  take 
the  name  of  Charneca :  the  one  Hilunted  nhitut  a  Icnpuc  and 
a  half  above  the  town  of  Lisbon,  the  other  near  tho  coast, 
between  Collares  and  (7arcaveUort.  Wo  shall,  therefore, 
probably  not  err  much,  if  we  refer  the  wine  in  quc-dlon  to 
the  laft-mentioned  lerrilor>-."  Ilenderstui's  HisL  of  Ah£. 
and  Mod.  Winej,  |).  301). 

4  down  0*  the.  kneejt  to  that  illnstriotut  ladtf]  The  custom  of 
gallants  drinkinf;  the  healths  of  their  mistresses  on  their 
knec-4  is  very  frequently  alluded  to  by  our  early  writerx. 

ft  Carry  iku  potUe,  tec]  ^'  In  our  authors'  time,  it  waa 
customary  to  send  wine  as  a  pres<nt  from  one  room  in  a 
tavern  to  another,  even  to  siranBers."  Wkbbr, —  who 
cites  here,  fnun  Reed's  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays^  a 
long  passage  of  n.  Rich's  Iruk  Hubbub j — a  passage  which 
in  no  way  illustrates  the  text. 

•  ffoU^'foisti]  Mean  here  —  Iii>rd  Mayors'  barges  ;  see 
note,  p.  421.  The  ffaltrg  foUt  (city  barve)  was  uj^ed  when 
the  liOrd  Mayor  went  in  state  to  Westminster  to  be  sworn 
into  his  office. 

T  tis  by  the  Ufend]  "  A  frequent  and  almost  proverbial 
npresaion,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  Golden  Legend, 
eoniaining  tiie  iivM  of  saints,"  ^.    Wkbcb. 


Luce.  But,  Shorthose,  where  thy  heart  is  — 

Isab,  Do  not  fright  him. 
,  Luce,  By  this  )iand,  mistress,  'tis  a  noise,*  m 
^  loud  one(too, 

Jk.nd  from^her  owiMinouth;  presently  to  be  gone 

But  why,  or  to  what  end  — 

Short,  May  not  a  man  die  first  ? 
She'll  give  him  so  much  time. 

Isab.  Gone  o'  the  sudden  ! 
Thou  dost  but  jest :  she  must  not  mock  the  gen- 
tlemen. 
Luce.  She  has  put  them  off  a  month,  thej 
dare  not  see  her  : 
Believe  me,  mistress,  what  I  hear  I  tell  you. 
Isab.  Is  this  true,  wench  ?  gone  on  so  short  m 
warning  ! 
What  trick  is  this  ?  she  never  told  me  of  it : 
It  must  not  be.  —  Sirrah,  attend  me  presently, 
(You  know  I  have  been  a  careful  friend  unto 

you,) 
Attend  mc  in  the  hall,  and  next  be  faithfuL 
Cry  not ;  we  shall  not  go. 

Short.  Her  coach  may  crack !  [ExeiuM. 

SCENE  IN.  — A  Street. 
Kntcr  Valentine,  Francisco,  and  Laivce.  . 
Val.  Which   way   to  live !   how  dar'st  thou 
come  to  town, 
To  ask  such  an  idle  questioi}  ? 

Fran.  Methinkn,  'tis  necessary, 
Unless  you  could  restore  that  annuity 
You  have  tippled  up  in  taverns. 

Val,  Where  hast  thou  been, 
And  how  brought  up,  Francisco,  that  thou  talk'st 
Thus  out  of  frame  r  •    Thou  wert  a  pretty  fellow, 
And  of  a  handsome  knowledge :  who  has  spoil'd 
thee? 
Latice.  lie  that  has  spoil'd  himself,  to  make 
himself  sport, 
And,  by  his  copy,  will  spoil  all  comes  near  him  : 
Buy  but  a  glass,'  if  you  be  yet  so  wealthy, 
And  look  there  who. 

Val.  Well  said,  old  Copyhold. 
Lance.  My  heart's  good  freehold,  sir,  and  so 
you'll  find  it. 
This  gentleman's  your  brother,  your  hopeful 

brother 
(For  there  is  no  hope  of  you) ;  use  him  there- 
after.'" 
Val.  E'en  as  well  as  I  use  myself.  —  WTiat 

wouldst  thou  have,  Fyank  r 
Fran.  Can  you  procure  me  a  hundred  pound  ? 
Lance.  Ilark  what  he  says  to  you  :     ' 
Oh,  try  your  wits  !  they  say  you  are  excellent 

at  it ;      . 
For  your  land  has  lain  long  bed-rid  and  unsen- 
sible. 
Fran.  And  I'll  forget  all  wrongs.     Y'ou  see 
my  state. 
And  to  what  wretchedness  your  will  has  brought 

me ; 
But  what  it  may  be  by  this  benefit, 

•  noifA  *•  i.  e.  report."    Wsbcr. 

»  frame]  All  thi-  old  cds.  '•  France  "  (the  eye  of  the  orlfi- 
nal  compositor  bavins  caufht  "  Francisco  "  in  the  preceding 
line)  ;  and  so  the  uindern  editors  ' 

10  tkere4{fler\  **  i.  e.  accordingly."    Wkbeb. 
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If  timely  done,  and  like  a  noble  brother. 
Both  you  and  I  may  fisel,  and  to  our  comforts. 
^oL  A  hundred  pound !  dost  thou  know  what 

thou  hast  said,  boy_? 
Fran.  I  said,  a  hundred  pound. 
VaL  Thou  hast  said  more 
Than  any  man  can  justify,  believe  it. 
Procure  a  hundred  pounds !    I  say  to  thee, 
There's  no  such  sum  in  nature  ;  forty  shillings 
There  may  be  now  i'  the  mint,  and  that's  a 

treasure : 
I  have  seen  five  pounds ;  but  let  me  tell  it,  and 
It  is  as  wonderful  as  calves  with  five  legs. 
Here's  five  shillings,  Frank,  the  harvest  of  five 

weeks. 
And  a  good  crop  too ;  take  it,  and  pay  thy  first- 
fruits  ; 
I'll  come  down,  and  eat  it  out. 

Fran,  "lis  patience 
Must  meet  with  you,  sir,  not  love. 

Lance.  Deal  roundly. 
And  leave  these  fiddle-faddles. 

Fal.  Leave  thy  prating  : 
Thou  think'st  thou  art  a  notable  wise  fellow. 
Thou  and  thy  rotten  sparrow-hawk,^  two  of  the 
reverent. 
Lance.  1  think  you  are  mad,  or,  if  you  be  not, 
will  be 
With  the  next  moon.     What  would  you  have 
him  do  ? 
Vol.  How? 

Lance.  To  get  money  first,  that's  to  live  ; 
You  have  shew'd  him  how  to  want. 

Vol.  'Slife,  how  do  I  live? 
AVhy,  what  dull  fool  would  ask  that  question  ? 
Three  hundred  three-pil'ds  *  more,  ay,  and  live 

bravely ; 
The  better  half  o'  the  town,  and  live  most  glo- 
riously ; 
Ask  thorn  what  states  they  have,  or  what  annu- 
ities, 
Or  when  they  pray  for  seasonable  harvests.  — 
Thou  hast  a  handsome  wit ;  stir  into  the  world, 

Frank, 
Stir,  stir  for  shame  ;  thou  art  a  pretty  scholar  : 
Ask  how  to  live  !  write,  write,  write  any  thing ; 
The    world's    a    fine    believing   world;   write 
news. 
Lance.  Dragons  in  Sussex,  sir,'  or  fierv  bat- 
tles 


1  tjtarrow-kavk]  The  reader  nmrt  romember  that  Lance 
was  a  falciiHcr. 

2  tkrrt-pU'it-t]  i.  0.  (icri«onM  wh(»  wear  the  finwt  velvet ; 
see  nr.t.',  p.  IS'J.  i^^  in  iwir  HuthorM'  Scornful  fjody  we  have 
already  had  inentiun  of''  throe-pil'd  people,"  p.  431. 

»  Drajfoiia  in  Su-tjifz,  */r]  The  I-^itun  of  1778  and  Weber 
chose  to  omit  **  fir." —  In  Jonmrn's  inaM)iie,  entitled  JWwj 
from  e*f  A>w  World  dvtcorrred  in  tkf  Mwniy  {Works^  vii. 
3.V2,  ed.  Oifl'.ird,}  vvc  And;  "And  I  have  hope  to  erect  a 
8taple  for  News  err  Ions,  whither  all  shall  lie  bn>iiKhl,  and 
tlicnre  again  vente<l  under  the  name  of  Staple-newK,  and 
nut  trusted  to  y(Hir  printed  conundrums  of  the  gtrptnt  m 
S.ifsec^  or  the  wirrlll^r4  bidding  rho  devil  to  dinner  at  Der- 
by ;*'  on  which  pas^n^f  VVhtilley  hHM  the  fullowinjt  note:  — 
*■'■  In  1614,  there  wa^i  a  di>course  nnbli«>hed  of  a  strange  nion- 
Ftroii!!  Serpent  in  Ht.  I^eonard's  Foreflt,  and  two  mile'*  from 
Iloraham  in  9us«ex,  which  was  discovered  there  in  the 
month  of  August  in  the  same  year.  The  relation  is  act 
forth  with  nn  air  of  preat  sinreritv,  and  attested  by  eye-wit- 
nevKeii  living  on  the  plare.  But  (nun  the  description  we  are 
to  suppfKMs  Mimathing  further  intended  by  it,  or  that  nome 
eenunttrum  or  otiier,  a-«  the  p««t  etyl(«  it,  wni*  coucheil  under 
Che  account:  *Tbis  serpent,  or  dragon,  as  some  call  it, is 


Seen  in  the  air  at  Aspurg.^ 

Fa/.  There's  the  way,  Frank  : 
And,  in  the  tail  of  these,  fright  me  the  kingdom 
With  a  sharp  prognostication,*  that  shall  scour 

them 
(Dearth  upon  dearth)  like  Leven  taffaties ;  * 
Predictions  of  sea-breaches,  wars,  and  want 
Of  herrings  on  our  coast,  with  bloody  noses. 
Lance,  Wliirlwinds,   that  shall  take  off  the 

top  of  Grantham  steeple. 
And  clap  it  on  Paul's ;  ^  and»  after  these, 
A  r envoy  ®  to  the  city  for  their  sins. 

Val.  f^robatum  eat;   thou  canst  not  want  a 

pension. 
Go,  switch  me  up  a  covey  of  young  scholars,  — 
There's  twenty  nobles  and  two  loads  of  coals : 
Are  not  these  ready  ways  ?    Cosmography 
Thou  art  deeply  read  in ;  draw  me  a  map  from 

the  Mermaid,* 
I  mean  a  midnight  map,  to  scape  the  watches 

reputed  to  be  nine  feet,  or  rather  more,  in  length,  and 
shaped  almost  in  the  form  of  an  axle-tree  of  a  cart ;  a  quan- 
tity of  thickness  in  the  middest,  and  somewhat  smaller  at 
both  ends.  The  former  part,  which  ho  shoots  forth  as  a 
neck,  is  supposed  to  be  an  ell  long,  with  a  white  ring,  as  it 
were,  of  scaJes  alKMit  it.  The  scales  along  his  back  seem  to 
he  blackish,  and  so  much  as  is  discovered  under  his  belly 
appeareth  to  l)e  red  ;  for  I  speak  of  no  nearer  description 
than  of  a  reasonable  ocular  diHtance.  .  .  .  There  are  like- 
wise, on  either  side  of  him,  discovered  two  great  buncbee, 
so  big  as  a  largo  foot-bnll,  and,  as  snme  think,  will,  in  time, 
grow  to  wingH,*  &.c.  More  ti>  the  same  purpose  may  be 
found  in  the  account  itoelf,  which  Is  reprinted  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  HarUian  MhcetUtny." 

*  jS^urff]  i.  e.,  perhaps.  A^pcrg  in  Wirtemberg.  —  We- 
ber conjectured  that  it  oiight  be  a  corruptioo  of  Aug^urg 
or  Habsburg. 

5  prognosU<ation]  On  the  word  "  prognostication  *»  in 
7^  Winter'^ i  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  3,  M alone  otoerveH,  **  Alnia- 
na-.ks  were  in  Shakespeare's  time  publuihed  under  this 
title ;  *  An  Almanack  and  Prognostkation  made  for  tlie  year 
of  our  Lord  God  Jnft'i."' 

A  Leven  taffititt]  Altered  by  the  modem  editors  to  "  Le- 
vant taffittie^: "  but  the  former  term  is  evidently  a  familiar 
comiption  of  the  latter.  "TaflTata  called  Leuant  Taffkta 
the  yarde  xx.  d."  The  Rate^  of  the  Custome  house,  ice. 
158-2,  Sip.  E.  7.  "  Leuant  TatTktiee,  the  yeard  xvi.  d.»» 
Thf  Rate.1  of  Marchandizejf,  Jk,c.  n.  d.  (in  the  8th  year  of 
James4  the  Tint)  Sijr.  F.  3. 

7  on  Paulas]  Uy. "  upon  PauP$,^^  or  (as  Seward  printed) 
"  on  St.  Paul*a  "  ? 

•  A  V envoy]  ."^ee  note,  p.  430. 

9  draw  me  a  map  from  the  Mermaid]  Seward  printed  "  a 
map  o'  the  Mermaid.^*  The  Editors  of  1778  explain  the  old 
text  to  mean,  *'  instnirtions  how  to  escape  the  watch  at  de- 
paning  fnun  the  taveni,"  &r. ;  and  Weber  observes  that 
*'  a  map  of  the  circumjacent  streetii  would  be  more  likely  to 
favour  such  an  escano /rom  the  Mermaid  [than  a  plan  of  the 
house  itself]."  —'*  The  (kmous  tavern  so  called,"  continues 
Weber,  "  was  the  resf>rt  of  the  wits  in  those  days.  ...  Its 
situation  ...  we  lonm  from  ...  an  old  poem,  entitled 
JWicM  from  Bartholomew  Fityre^  printed  in  4ta  B.  L^,  and 
quoted  by  .Mr.  lleed  in  a  note  on  Mayne's  City-Match ; 

'  The  Mermaid  in  Comhill,  Red  liion  in  the  Strand,"  Slc 


See  also  He  i  imont*s  letter  to  Ben  Jonsdn.*'  But,  in  mp> 
posing  thnt  the  .Mermaid  in  ComhiU  was  the  Mermaid  Cn- 
quented  by  Jonson,  Beaumont,  &.c.  Weber  was  (like  my- 
self, note  on  Miildleton-s  fVorkji,  ii.  '^40)  mistaken.  For  llM 
following  remarks  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham. 
"  Thi>  Mertnaid  of  Joii.oon  and  Beaumont  was  In  Bread- 
street,  Chen  pside:  Jonson  thus  settles  the  locality; 

*  At  Breatl-.ttrerCs  Mermaid  having  din*d,  and  meny, 
Pn)pu(iM  to  go  to  Holborn  in  a  wlierrv.' 

Worki,  viii.  943.  ed.  Giflord. 
The  earlie:<t  notice  of  this  tavern  occurs  in  The  Expenses  of 
Sir  John  Howard,  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  Howard 
family  ;  *  [I4(kM]  Payd  fi)r  wyn  at  tha  Mermayd  in  Bred- 
ttret,  for  my  martyr  and  Syre  Nychola'4  Latemer,  x.  d.  ol»*' 
Manners  and  Hougehold  Expauet  ef  EngUmd,  Ate,  p.  SSI, 
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wrr  WITHOUT  honey. 


[▲or  n. 


And  such  long  senseless  examinations  ; 
And  gentlemen  shall  feed  thee,  right  good  gen- 
tlemen. 
I  cannot  stay  long. 

Laiice,  You  have  read  learnedly : 
And  would  you   have   him   follow  these  ra- 

garicsr' 
Did  you  begin  with  ballads  ? 
Fran.  Well,  I  will  leave  you  : 
•  I  see  my  wants  are  gro^^Ti  ridiculous ; 
Yours  may  be  so :  I  will  not  curse  you  neither. 
You  may  think,  when  these  wanton  fits   arc 

over, 
Who  bred  me,  and  who  ruin*d  me.     Look  to 

yourself,  sir ; 
A  providence  I  wait  on. 
Vol.  Thou  art  passionate ;  • 
^j,  Hast  thou  been  brought  up  with  girls  r 

Enter  Shoktuose,  wiih  a  boff. 
Short.  Rest  you  merry,  gentlemen. 
Vol,  Not  so  merry  as  you  suppose,  sir. 
Short.  Pray,  stay  a  while,  and  let  mc  take  a 
view  of  you  ; 
I  may  put  my  spoon  into  the  wrong  pottage-pot 
else. 
VtU.  Why,  wUt  thou  muster  us  ? 
Short,  No,  you  are  not  he ;  you  are  a  thought 

too  handsome. 
Lance,  Who  wouldst  thou  speak  withal  •  why 

dost  thou  peep  so  r 
Short.  I  am  looking  birds'  nests  :  ^  I  can  find 
none  in 
Your  bush-beard.  —  I  would  speak  with  you, 
black  gentleman. 
Fran.  With  me,  my  friend  r 
Short.  Yes,  sure ;  and  the  best  friend,  sir, 
It  seems,  you  spake  withnl  this  twelvemonth : 

gentleman. 
There's  money  for  you. 
Vol.  liow ! 

Short.  There's  none  for  you,  sir ; 
Be  not  so  brief;  not  a  penny.  —  La,  how  he 

itches  at  it !  — 
Stand  off;  you  stir  my  choler. 
Lance,  Take  it ;  'tis  money. 
Short.  You  are  too  quick  too  ,*   first  be  sure 
you  have  it ; 
You  seem  to  be  a  falconer,  but  a  foolish  one. 
Lance.  Take  it,  and  say  nothing. 
Short.  You  are  cozen' d  too  ; 
'Tis  take  it,  and  spend  it. 

Fran.  From  whom  came  it,  sir  r 
Short.  Such  another  word,  and  you  shall  have 
none  on't. 


I 

ed.  Roxb.  The  lines  cited  by  Reed  shew  that  there  was  a 
Mermaid  in  CornkiU:  but  werybody'd  Mermaid  woji  tn 
Brcad-itreeL" 

»  vagaries]  Mason's  correction  (which  had  occurred  to  ' 
Hoath  long  befi)re,  MS.  Mttt^i).  —  All  the  old  cd«.  have 
«*  megenu."    Beward  and  his  Mircewion  print  ••  chimeras."  ■ 

5  pojitioHaU]  "  Patuionate  fignifierf  here,  in  the  old  sense,  , 
tender-hearted;  not,  in  the  modern  wuuc^diyposed  toanfftr."  I 
Ed.  Yn%.  —  «*  It  occun  in  the  same  i«en>e  in  King  John :        \ 
*  She  is  sad  and  pa$MonaU  at  your  highnefls*  tent.* " 

WsBsa. 
In  the  line  just  cited  from  Slinkespeare  "  paasionaU  "  means  i 
—  given  up  to  sorrow :  in  our  text  it  is  used  lionically  and  is 
Muivalent  to  -~  pathetic.  | 

»  hoking  biM  nuts]  L  e.  looking  for  bird**  nests.  , 


Fran,  [taking  the  bag]  1  thank  you,   sir;  I 

doubly  thank  you. 
Short,  Well,  sir ; 
Then  buy  you  better  clothes,  and  get  your  hat 

dress*  d. 
And  your  laundress  to  wash  your  boots  white. 

Fran.  Pray,  stay,  sir  : 
May  you  not  be  mistaken  ? 

Short.  I  think  I  am : 
Give  me  the  money  again ;  come,  quick,  qiiiok, 
quick ! 
Fran.  I  would  be  loath  to  render,  till  I  am 

sure  it  be  so. 
Short.  Ilork  in  your  ear;  is  not  your  namo 

Francisco  ? 
Fran.  Yes. 

Short.  Be  (^uiet,  then :  it  may  thunder  a  hun- 
dred times. 
Before  such  stones  fall.    Do  not  you  need  it  ? 
Fran,  Yes. 

Short.  And  *tw  thought  you  have  it. 
Fran.  I  think  I  have. 

Short.  Then  hold  it  fast ;  it  is  not  fly-blown : 
you 
May  pay  for  the  poundage.    You  forget  your- 
self: 
I  have  not  seen  a  gentleman  so  backward, 
A  wanting  gentleman. 
Fran.  Your  mercy,  sir  ! 
Short.  Friend,  you  have  mercy,  a  whole  bag 
full  of  mercy : 
Be  merry  with  it,  and  be  wise. 

Fran.  I  would  fain. 
If  it  please  you,  but  know  — 

Short.  It  does  not  please  me  : 
Tell  over  your  money,  and  be  not  mad,  boy. 
Vai.  You  have  no  more  such  bags  ? 
S/iort.  More  such  there  are,  sir ; 
But  few,  I   fear,  for   you:  I  have  cast  your 

water ; 
You  have  wit,  you  need  no  money.  [Exit* 

Jyince.  Be  not  amaz'd,  sir  ; 
'Tis  good  gold,  good  old  gold;   this  is  resto- 

rative,* 
And  in  good  time  it  comes  to  do  you  good. 
Keep  it  and  use  it ;  let  honest  fingers  feel  it  — 
Yours  be  too  quick,  sir.  [  To  Yalentixb. 

Fran.  He  nani'd  me,  and  he  gave  it  me ;  but 

from  whom  ? 
Lance.  Let  *em  send  more,  and  then  exam- 
ine it : 
This  can  be  but  a  preface. 
Fran.  Being  a  stranger, 
Oi"  whom  can  I  deserve  this  ? 

Lance.  Sir,  of  any  man 
That  has  but  eves  and  manly  understanding. 
To  find  men's%ants :  good  men  are  bound  to 

)        do  so. 
.-tVal.    Now  you  see,  Frank,  there  arc   mora 

ways  than  certainties ; 
Now  you  believe.    What  plough  brought  you 

this  harvest. 
What  sale  of  timber,  coals,  or  what  annuities  ? 
These  feed  no  hinds,  nor  wait  the  expectation 
C)f  quarter-days ;  you  see  it  showers  in  to  you. 
You  are  an  ass ;  lie  plodding,  and  lie  fooling, 


*  rett4fnU9»]  An  allusion  to  ibe  supposed  medidnil  | 
erty  of  gold :  see  note,  p.  489. 
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About  this  b1(i}dn«;  ^tar  And  that  bo- peep, 
Whininj;  and  fasting,  to  find  the  natural  rea- 
son 
Why  a  dog  turns  twice    about  before   he  lie 

down ! 
What  use  of  the^ie,  or  what  joy  in  annuities, 
Where  every  man's  thy  study  and  thy  tenant  ? 
I  am  asham'd  on  thee.  /^. 

Lance.  Yes,  I  have  seen 
This    fellow:   there's    a   wealthy  widow  hard 
by  — 

VaL  Yes,  marry,  is  there. 

Lance,  I  think  he's  her  servant ; 
I  am  coxen'd,  if  not  after  her ;  *  I  am  sure  on't. 

Fran.  I  am  glad  on't. 

iMnce,  She's  a  good  woman. 

Fran.  I  am  gladder. 

Jjnnec,  And  young  enough,  believe. 

Fran.  I  am  gladder  of  all,*  sir. 

Vol,  Fr.mk,  you  shall  lie  with  me  soon. 

Fran.  I  thank  my  money. 

IxiMe.  Ilis  money  shall  lie  with  me ;  three  in 
a  bed,  sir, 
Will  be  too  much  this  weather. 

VaL  Meet  me  at  the  Mermaid* 
And  thou  shalt  see  what  things 

Lance,  Trust  to  yourself,  sir. 

\ Exeunt  Fuan.  and  Lancs. 


Enter  Fountain,  Habebuain,  and  Bbllakobe. 

FourU.  Oh.  Valentine ! 
Vol.  How  now  !  why  do  you  look  so  ? 
Bel.  The  widow's  going,  man. 
Vol,  NVhy,  let  her  go,  man. 
Hare,  She's  going  out  o'  the  town. 
Vol.  The  town's  the  happier  ; 
I  would  thoy  were  all  gone  ! 

Fount.  We  cannot  come 
To  speak  with  her. 

FoL  Not  to  speak  to  her  ? 
Bel.  She  will 
Be  gone  within  this  hour :  either  now,  Valen- 
tine*— 
Fount.  Hare.  Now,  now,  now,  good  Valentine ! 
VaL  I  had  rather 
March  i'  the  mouth  o'  the  cannon  :  but,  adieu ; 
If  she  be   above  ground  —  go,  away  to  your 

prayers ; 
Away,  I   say,  away !  —  She  shall   be  spoken 
withal. 

[ExewUt  on  one  side.  Fount.,  IIabb.,  and 
Bel.,  on  the  other,  Val. 

1  /am  eozen^d^  if  not  njtf.r  krr]  The  fir»t  4tn.  has  **lttm 
eetend  ifafbrkfr^^*  iho  word  ♦*  not »'  Itein^ evidently  (iitiiUed 
by  miiitake :  "  Lance.''  ob^ervot  MaKii^'"  ii*  endeavouring 
to  rucollect  the  i>crvant.  He  Ha^.t,  that  Re  ha^i  seen  the  fel- 
low;  that  there  i.4  a  wealthy  wid<iw  hard  by,  that  he  u  coz- 
ened if  he  ha8  not  seen  hii'ii  attor  her,  — that  m,  fttUow  her 
sii  her  Mtrvant :  and,  on  further  recollertion,  derlares  ho  is 
«ire  of  it."  —  The  Kcrond  4t<:.  and  the  folio  (the  ernir  of  the 
firvt  edition  not  having  been  undcr>«to<Kl)  read  "or  J  am 
eouzned  elsw  ;  "  and  bo  t^cwanl.  — 'i'he  Editor*  of  1778  gave 
the  line  tiiu«, 

"  /  Ml  eoten'd,  if jf/>fr  hrr  !  I  am  sure  •n't,"  — 

an  alwtirdity,  which  VVclH-r  adopted. 

a  ffladdrr  o/«//1  fieward  printed  "  gladdc«t  efatt^^*  which 
Mamn  alno  would  read:  btit,  a;*  Weber  reuiarkgi,  the  text  is 
right  according  to  old  phri.<oolocy. 

s  fttAer  now,  Valentiite —]  Uellainorc,  a^  Moaon  ohnerve*, 
nie-ins  b>  ray —  Either  n«iw  or  nerer,  but  ia  interrupted  by 
Ibe  inipationco  of  liia  companion*. 


SCENE  V.  —  A  Room  *  m  Lady  Heartwbll'i 
House. 

Eater  Shorthosb  wUh  one  boot  on,  Rogeb,  and 

HUMFHUT. 

Hog.  She  will  go,  Shorthose. 

Sihort.  Who  can  help  it,  Roger  ? 

Ralph,  [within.']    lioger,  help  down  with  the 
hangings !  * 

Rog.  By  and  by,  Ralph  : 
I  am  making  up  o'  the  trunks  here. 

Ralph,  [icithin.]  Shorthose ! 

Short.  Well. 

Ralph,  [within.]  Who  looks  to  my  lady's  ward- 
robe r  —  Humphry  ! 

Hum.  Here. 

Ralph,  [loithin.]  Down  with  the  boxes  in  the 
gallery. 
And  bring  away  the  coach-cushions  ! 

Short.  Will  it  not  rain  ? 
No  conjuring  abroad,  nor  no  devices. 
To  stop  this  journey  ? 

Rog.  Why  go  now  ?  why  now  ? 
Why  o'  the  sudden  now  ?  what  preparation, 
What  horses  have  we  ready  ?  what  provision. 
Laid  in  i'  the  country  } 

Hum,  Not  an  egg,  I  hope. 

Rog.  No,  nor  one  drop  of  good  drink,  boys ; 
there's  the  devil. 

Short.  I  heartily  pray  the  malt  bo  muaty ;  and 
then 
We  must  come  up  again. 

Hum.  What  says  the  steward  ? 

Rog.  He's  at 's  wit's  end ;  for,  some  four  hours 
since. 
Out  of  his  haste  and  providence,  he  mistook 
The  miller's  mangy  mare  for  his  own  nag. 

Short,  And  she  may  break  his  neck,  and  save 
the  journey. 
Oh,  London,  how  I  love  thee ! 

Hum.  I  have  no  boots. 
Nor  none  I'll  buy ;  or,  if  I  had,  refuse  me  * 
If  I  would  venture  my  ability 
Before  a  clouk-bag  !  men  are  men. 

Short.  For  my  part. 
If  I  be  brought,  as  I  know  it  will  be  aim'd  at, 
To  carry  any  dirty  dairy  cream-pot. 
Or  any  gentle  lady  of  the  laundry. 
Chambering  or  wantonness,  behind  my  gelding, 
With  all  her  streamers,  knapsacks,  glasses,  gew- 
gaws. 
As  if  I  were  a  running 'frippery,' 
I'll  give  'cm  leave  to  cut  my  girths,  and  flay  me : 
I'll  not  be  troubled  with  their  distillations  ' 
At  every  half- mile's  end :  I  understand  myself^ 
And  am  resolv'd." 

Hum,  To-morrow  night  at  Oliver's, 
Who  shall  be  there,  boys  ?  who  shall  meet  the 
I  wenches  r 

Rog.  The  well-brew' d  stand  of  ale  wo  should 
I  have  met  at ! 

I      4  Jl  Room,  &c.]  Woher  marked  thlR  scene  "  A  Hall,*' 

'  kc. :  but  see  the  tM^cond  »pef  cti  of  Ralph,  next  page. 

I      A  rfftiMr.  me]  The  al>breviation  of  a  profane  oath,  —  May 

God  rr/iijff  (i.  e.  reject)  nie  ! 
I      0  frtpprrv]  i.  e.  oM  rl(ithe<  uliop.  —  Old  eda.  **  flippery." 

f  JiiUUiihon.'*]  Old  odj«.  ♦*  dintibntion^." 
,      4  rt^vlK^d]  The  hjiilon  of  1778  and  Weber  put  a  break 
I  after  the  word,  an  if  the  sense  were  incomplete. 
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Short,  These  griefs,  like  to  another  tale  of  Troy, 
Would  mollify  the  hearts  of  barbarous  people, 
And  [make]  Tom  Butcher  weep  :  ^neas  enters, 
And  now  the  town  is  lost. 

Enter  Kalph. 
Ralph.  WTiy,  whither  run  you  ? 
My  lady  is  mad. 

Short,  I  would  she  were  in  Bedlam  ! 
^  Ralph.  The  carts  are  como ;  no  hands  to  help 
to  load  'em ; 

The  stuff  lies  in  the  hall,  tho  plate 

L,  Heart.  [icUhin.]  Why,  knaves  there  ! 
Where  be  these  idle  fellows  ? 

Short.  Shall  I  ride  with  one  boot  ? 
L,  Heart,  [within,]  Why,  where,  I  say  ? 
Ralph,  Away,  away  !  it  must  be  so. 
Shirt.  Oh,  for  a  tickling  storm,  to  last  but  ten 
da3r8 !  [Exeunt, 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE    I.  —  A  Room  in  Lady  Hbartwell's 
House, 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 
Luce.  By  my  troth,  mistrcf^s,  I  did  it  for  the  best. 
laab.  It  may  be  so ;  but,  Luce,  you  have  a 
tongue, 
A  dish  of  meat  in  your  mouth,  which,  if  it  were 

minc'd.  Luce, 
Would  do  a  great  deal  better. 

Luce,  I  protest,  mistress 

Jsab,  It  will  be  your  own  one  time  or  other.  — 

Walter ! 
Walter,  [tcithin,]  Anon,  forsooth. 
Isab.  Lay  my  hat  ready,  my  fan  and  cloak  — 
You  are  so  full  of  providence  —  and,  Walter, 
Tuck  up  my  little  box  behind  the  coach. 
And  bid  my  maid  make  ready  —  my  sweet  ser- 
vice 
To  your  good  lady  mistress  —  and  my  dog. 
Good,  let  the  coachman  carry  him. 
Luce.  But  hear  mc. 

leab.  I  am  in  love,  sweet  Luce,  and  you  are 
so  skilful. 
That  I  must  needs  undo  myself —  and,  hear  me, 
Let  Oliver  pack  up  my  gla«s  discreetly. 
And  see  my  curls  well  carried  —  oh.  sweet  Luce  ! 
You  have  a  tongue,  and  open  tongues  have  open — 
You  know  what.  Luce. 

Luce.  Pray  you,  be  satisfied. 
Isab,  Yes,  and  contented  too,  before  I  leave 
you. 
There  is  a  Roger,  which  some  call  a  butler  *  — 
I  speak  of  certainties,  I  do  not  tish.  Luce  : 
Nay,  do  not  stare ;  1  have  a  tongue  can  talk  too  — 
And  a  green  chamber.  Luce,  a  back-door  opens 
To  a  long  gallery  :  there  was  a  night,  Luce  — 
Do  you  ])erceive,  do  you  perceive  me  yet  ? 
Oh,  do  you  blush.  Luce  ?  —  a  Friday  night  — 
I  saw  your  saint,  Luce :  ••  For  t'other  box  of 

marmul.ide 
All's  tljino,  sweet  Roger !  "  this  I  heard,  and  kept 
too. 


1  huder]  Byinp«oo'«  correction.  —  Old  cds.  **  butcbor.' 


Ltiee.  E'en  as  you  are  a  woman,  mistreas— ^ 

Isab.  This  I  allow 
As  good  and  physical  sometimes,  these  meeting!, 
And  for  the  cheering  of  the  heart ;  but,  Luce, 
To  have  your  own  turn  serv'd,  and  to  your 

friend 
To  be  a  dog-bolt!* 

Luce.  I  confess  it,  mistress. 

Isab,  As  you  have  made  my  sister  jealous  of 
me. 
And  foolishly  and  childwhly  pursu'd  it  — 
I  have  found  out  your  haunt,  and  trac*d  your 

purposes  — 
For  which  mine  honour  suffers  —  your  beat  wayi 
Must  be  applied  to  brini;  her  back  again, 
And  seriously  and  suddenly,  that  so  I 
May  have  a  means  to  clear  myself,  and  she 
A  fair  opinion  of  me  :  else,  you  peevish 

Luce,  My  power  and  prayers,  mistress  -^— > 

Isab.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  Ladt  Hrartwell  and  Shortrosb. 

Short.  I  have  been  with  the  gentleman;  ha 
has  it; 
Much  good  may  do  him  with  it ! 

[Aside  to  Isabella. 
L.  Heart.  Come,  are  you  ready  ? 
You  love  so  to  delay  time !  the  day  grows  on. 
Isab.  I  have  sent  for  a  few  trifles ;  when  those 
are  come : 
And  now  I  know  your  reason. 

L.  Heart.   Know  your  own  honour,  then.  — 

About  your  business ; 

Sec  the  coach  ready  presently.  —  I'll  tell  you 

more,  then  ;  [Ereunt  Luce  and  Shokthose. 

And  understand  it  weU.     You  must  not  think 

me,^  sister. 
So  tendcr-ey'd  as  not  to  see  your  follies  : 
Alas,  I  know  your  heart,  and  must  imagine. 
And  truly  tooj  'tis  not  your  charity  . 

Can  coin  such  sums  to  give  away  as  you  nave 

done ! 
In  that  you  have  no  wisdom,  Isabel,  no,  nor 

modesty, 
Where  nobler  uses  are  at  home.     I  tell  you, 
I  am  asham'd  to  find  this  in  your  years. 
Far  more  in  your  discretion :  none  to  choose. 
But  things  for  pity  ?  none  to  seal  your  thoughts 

on. 
But  one  of  no  abiding,  of  no  name  ? 
Nothing  to  bring  you  but  this,  cold  and  hunger, 
(A  jolly  jointure,  sister ;  you  are  happy  !) 
No  money,  no.  not  ten  shillings  ? 
Isab.  You  search  nearly. 
L.  Heart,  I  know  it,  as  I  know  your  folly ;  — 
one  that  ]|pows  not 
Where  he  shall  oat  his  next  meal,  take  his  rest. 
Unless  it  be  i'  the  stocks  ?  what  kindred  has  he. 
But  a  more  wanting  brother  ?  or  what  virtues  ? 
Isab.  You  have  had  rare  intelligence,  I  see, 
sister. 


*  a  doff-boU]  "  A  common  term  of  rrproarh.  So  in  Ulpiui 

Fu\wo\V«  .^ra  JHuUiHiii,  tho  Arte  of  FTittrrie;  'On  me  at- 

tondetli  t>implc  ^ir  John,  (a  rhaplnyiit-  iixire  meet  to  tserr^  a 

I  tli.itrhcr  rhnn  in  the  rhiirrh,)  who  m  inaic  a  d^iiilfe  uml  a 

I  do'jrhuUe.  by  every  serviniie-maii.*  *'     Wkiicr.  —  See  m»te, 

p.  A&i. 
I      a  fl,/,  I  Tho  firn  4io.  hiw  **  my  "    The  second  4tt».  und  tht 
I  folk)  road  "  your  , "  and  sn  Seward  and  the  Editun  uf  I77BL 
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L,  Heart,  Or,  say  the  man  had  virtue, 
Is  virtue  in  this  age  a  full  inheritance  ? 
What  jointure  can  he  make  you  ?    Plutarch's 

Morals? 
Or  so  much  penny-rent  in  the  small  poets  ? 
This  is  not  well;  'tis  weak,  and  I  grieve  to 
know  it. 
laab.  And  this  you  quit  the  town  for  ? 
L,  Heart.  Is't  not  time  ? 
Isab,  You  are  better  read  in  my  affairs  than  I 
am  ; 
That's  all  I  have  to  answer.    I'll  go  with  you, 
And  'willingly ;  and  what  you  think  most  dan- 
gerous, 
I'll  sit  and  laugh  at  \  for,  sister,  'tis  not  folly. 
But  good  discretion,  governs  our  main  fortunes. 
L,  Heart.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
Itab.  I  am  for  you.  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Shorthosb  with  Humphry,  riding-rode 
in  their  hands. 
Hum,  The  devil  cannot  stay  her,  she  will  on't : 
Eat  an  egg  now,  and  then  M-e  must  away. 

Short,  I  am  gall'd  already,  yet  I  will  pray  :  — 
May  London  ways  from'  henceforth  be  full  of 

holes. 
And  coaches  crack  their  wheels  ;  may  zealous 

smiths 
So  houscl  all  our  hackneys,*  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Highgate ; 
May  it  rain  above  all  almanacks, 
Till  carriers  sail,  and  the  king's  fishmonger' 
Hide,  like  Arion,  upon  a  trout  to  London !  * 

Hum.  At  St.  Alban's,  let  all  the  inns  be  drunk. 
Not  ail  host  sober,  to  bid  her  worship  welcome  ! 
Short.  Not  a  fiddle,  but  all  preach'd  down 
with  puritans ; 
No  meat,  but  legs  of  beef ! 

Hum.  No  beds,  but  wool-packs ! 
Shoi^  And  those  so  cramm'd 
With  warrens  of  starv'd  fleas  that  bite  like  ban- 
i! 


Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St.  bel-swagger,^ 

1  fnm]  Omitted  by  the  modem  editors. 

s  So  kauitl  all  our  kaekney3\  "  Huusel  w  undoubtedly  the 
•uchariot,  and  to  hotutl,  to  adminisiter  the  lacrament.  But 
bow  thid  meaning  can  apply  here,  I  do  not  see.  Seward, 
however,  \*  satiofied,  and  lamentu  the  pnifaniiy  of  his  au- 
thors. Cotgrave  renders  apprivoiner,  to  time,  reclaim,  kou- 
aalU  This  aflbrdt  a  very  plaii:>ible  explanation,  and  possibly 
the  true  one."  Weber.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the 
allusicm  here  is  a  very  profane  one  :  "  housel  our  hackneys  " 
evidently  means  —  prepare  our  hackneys  for  the  Journey,  as 
persons  on  their  death-bedi*  are  prepared  for  their  final  jour- 
ney liy  being  kowitUed^  i.  e.  having  tlie  cucharist  adminis- 
tered to  them. 

8  Ma^  it  rotn  above  all  almanacluy 
Till  carriers  saU^  and  the  king^s  fishma^er]  Seward  and 
the  Editon  of  1778  printed,  —  "^ 

"  May^t  rain  above  ail  almanarJcs^  until 
The  carriers  jtai/,  and  the  king^n  fithmanger.'''' 

Weber  remarks  that  "  changing  till  to  until^  merely  to 
mit  Mr.  Seward's  rage  fur  meirifying,  \*  highly  reprelteniii- 
ble  ;  *'  and  yet  civcii  in  his  own  text  "  The  carriers  " .' 

4  Ride^  tike  ArUniy  upon  a  trout  to  London]  The  old  eds. 
have  **  Ride  like  Riko  jJnoii,"  &c.  "  Rike "  (which  is 
merely  an  accidental  repelitiim  of  "/lAre")  wan  omitted  by 
Hewnrd  and  the  Editor*  of  1778  ;  hut  Wchor  broiiglit  it  baric 
into  rlie  line,  observin?,  "  It  i.«  true  flint  no  fense  of  the 
ancient  vcrd  bike  {a  building,  a  hive  of  bee«,  &c.)  i*  in  the 
lea-it  npr-lirahlo  here,  for  which  reaiion  I  muKt  leave  it  to  the 
ngaoily  nf  the  reader  "  ! ; 

ft  I^l  Mims  be  angry/  at  their  St.  beUsvcageer]  *'  Mims  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  8t.  Albans,  ajid  isome  local  custom,  tu- 


And  we  pass  in  the  heat  on't,  and  be  beaten, 
Beaten  abominably,  beaten  horse  and  man. 
And  all  my  lady's  linen  sprinkled  * 
With  suds  and  dish-water  ! 

Hum,''  Xot  a  wheel  but  out  of  joint ! 

Enter  Rooeb,  laughing, 
WTiy  dost  thou  laugh  ? 

Roy,  There  is  a  gentleman,  and  the  raxeit 
gentleman. 
And  makes  the  rarest  sport ! 
Short.  Where,  where  ? 
liog.  Within  here ; 
H'  as  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom  the  coach- 
man, 
So  tew'd  him  up  ^  with  sack,  that  he  lies  lashing 
A  butt  of  malmsey  for  his  mares  ! 
Short.  'Tis  very  good. 

Rog,   And  talks  and  laughs,  and  sings  the 
rarest  songs ! 
And,  Shorthose,  he  has  so  maul'd  the  red-deer 
pies. 

Made  such  an  alms  i*  the  buttery 

Short,  Better  still. 

Re-enter  Lady  Heahtwell  with  Valentoib. 

Hum,  My  lady,  in  a  rage  with  th^  gentleman  I 

Short,  May  he  anger  her  into  a  fever  !  * 

[Exit  with  Humphry  and  Rooeb. 

L,  Heart,  I  pray,  tell  me  who  sent  you  hither  ? 
For  I  imagine  it  is  not  your  condition,  ^° 
(You  look  so  temperately  and  like  a  gentleman,) 
To  ask  me  these  wild'^  questions. 

Vol,  Do  you  think 
I  use  to  walk  of  errands,  gentle  lady, 
Or  deal  with  women  out  of  dreams  from  others  ? 

L.  Heart,  You  h§ive  not  known  me,  sure  ? 

Val,  Not  much. 

L,  Heart,  Wliat  reason 
Have  you,  then,  to  be  so  tender  of  my  credit  ? 
You  are  no  kinsman  ? 

Val.  If  you  take  it  so, 
The  honest  office  that  I  came  to  do  you. 
Is  not  so  heavy  but  I  can  return  it : 
Now  I  perceive  you  are  too  proud,  not  worth 
my  visit. 

L.  Heart.  Pray,  stay  a  little  :  proud  ! 

Val.  Monstrous  proud. 

mulniou8ly  celebrated,  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  this  speech. 

It  wan,  we  doubt  not,  familiarly  known  in  the  times  of  our 

authors ;  but  we  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  its 

memor>-  or  discover  Its  origin."    Ed.  1778.    The  allusion 

I  here  is  &»  dark  to  nie  a.-4  to  the  other  editors.    Richardson, 

j  in   his  valuable  DicL,  gives  "  Bet-swagger,     Perhaps,  no 

'  more  than  a  tine,  a  brave,  swaggerer^  a  braggart,  a  bully ; " 

I  and,  after  citing  the  firesent  passage,  quotes  the  following  one 

from  Dryden's   Spanish  Friar ;    "  Gom.  Indeed  you  are  a 

I  chaiitable   bdsvfaggen  my  wife  cried  out  fire,  Are;   and 

I  you  bruuglit  out  your  cliurch-buckets,  and  called  for  engines 

to  play  against  it."    Act.  v.  (a  passage  previously  cited  by 

JoliniBon  lu  his  Diet,  undtr  Betatpaggcr,  which  he  explains, 

1  »' A  cant  word  fi>r  a  whoremaster.")     In  Grose's  Diet.  </ 

I  the  Vtdgar  Tongue  we  find  "  BeU  Steaggtr.    A  noisy  bully- 

I  ing  fellow." 

«  sprinkled]  To  this  lino  Seward  added  "  o'er,"  which 
was  retained  by  the  Editora  of  1778. 
I      1  Hum]  All  the  old  eds.  "  Short." 
'      B  tfw^dhim  up]  i.  e.  worked  him  up,  dreaaed  him  (as 
leather  i.-*  tewed  or  tawed.) 
'■>  fcrer]  Old  ed^  "  feather." 
I'J  condition]  ifea  note,  p.  606. 
I      11  ici7(/1  .\ll  the  old  ecis.  **  milde."  —  Qy.  is  the  right  read 
I  ing  "  vild  "  (i  e.  vile}?  — a  word  which  occun  frequently 
I  in  these  plays. 
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I  griev'd  to  hear  a  woman  of  your  value. 
And  your  abundant  parts,  stung  by  the  people ; 
But  now  I  see  'tis  true.     You  look  upon  me 
As  if  I  were  a  rude  and  saucy  fellow 
That  borrow'd  all  my  breeding  from  a  dunghill, 
Or  such  a  one  as  should  now  fall  and  worship 

you. 
In  hope  of  pardon  :  you  are  cozen'd,  lady  ; 
I  came  to  prove  opinion  a  loud  liar, 
To  see  a  woman  only  great  in  goodness, 
And  mistress  of  a  greater  fame  than  fortune ; 

But 

L.  Heart,  You  arc  a  strange  gentleman.     If  I 

were  proud  now, 
I  should  be  monstrous  angry  (which  I  am  not). 
And  shew  the  effects  of  pride  ;  I  should  despise 

you; 
But  you  are  welcome,  sir. 
To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  deserve  it, 
Is  a  lustre  in  us ;  and  every  good  wc  have 
Strives  to  shew  gracious  :  what  use  is  it  else  ? 
Old  age,  like  ^  scar  trees,  is  seldom  seen  affected, 
Stirs  sometimes  at  rehearsal  of  such  acts 
His  daring  vouth  cndeavour'd. 

Val  This'  is  well ; 
And,  now  you  speak  to  the  purpose,  you  please 

mc. 

But  to  be  place-proud 

L,  Ileart.  If  it  be  our  own  ; 
Why  are  we  set  here  with  distinction  else. 
Degrees  and  orders  given  us  ?     In  you  meii, 
Tis  held  a  coolness,  if  you  lose  your  right. 
Affronts  and  *  loss  of  honour :  streets,  and  walls, 
And  upper  ends  of  tables,  had  they  tongues. 
Could  tell  what  blood  has  follow'd,  and  what  feud. 
About  your  ranks :  are  wc  sp  much  below  you, 
That,  tUl  you  have  us,  are  the  tops  of  nature, 
To  be  accounted  drones  without  a  difference  ? 
You  will  make  us  beasts  indeed. 
Val.  Nay,  worse  than  thisi  too, 
Proud  of  your  clothes,  they'^swcar,  a  mercer's 

Lucifer, 
A  tumour  tack'd  together  by  a  tailor ; 
Nay,  yet  worse,  proud  of  red  and  white,  a  varnish 
That  butter-milk  cm  better. 
L.  Heart.  Lord,  how  little 
Will  vex  these  poor  blind  people  !  If  my  clothes 
Be  sometimes  gay  and  glorious,  docs  it  follow. 
My  mind  must  bo  my  mercer's  too  ?  or,  say  my 

beauty 
Please  some  weak  eyes,  must  it  please  them  to 

think. 
That  blows  me  up  that  every  hour  blows  off? 
This  is  an  infants  anger. 

Val.  Thus  they  say '.too  ; 
What  though  you  have  a  coach  lin'd  through 

■with  velvet. 
And  four  fair  Flanders  mares,  why  should  the 

streets  be  troubled 
Continually  with  you,  till  ciirmcn  curse  you  ? 
Can  there  be  aught  in  this  but  pride  of  show, 

lady, 

1  like]  Seward  printed  "  which,  like  ; "  and  so  tJio  Editors 
of  J778.     Uy.  iji  tho  right  rcndinjj  — 

'*  Oil  aiffy  like  ^'•nr  trers^  seldom  seen  aJf^cUdy 
SttTit  sometime.ty'^  tc.  ? 
1  JIffronU  and]  Was  nlfered  by  the  Editor*  of   1778  to 
**4/^u/ifc*are."  — 1  suj|>cci  tJiat  the  right  reading  in  "  Af- 
fiunt  imi." 


And  pride  of  bum-bealang?   tiU  the  learned 

lawyers, 
With  their  fat  bags,  arc  thrust  against  the  bulki,' 
Till  all  their  ca^es  *  crack  ?  why  should  this  lady. 
And  t'other  lady,  and  the  third  sweet  lady. 
And  madam  at  Mile-End,  be  daily  visited. 
And  your  poorer  neighbours  with  coarse  neives  * 

neglected. 
Fashions  conferr'd  about,  pouncings,^  and  paint- 
ings. 
And  young  men's  bodies  read  on  like  anato- 
mies ? ' 
I..  Heart,  You  are  very  credulous. 
And  somewhat  desperate,  to  deliver  this,  sir, 
To  her  you  know  not ;  but  you  shall  confess  me, 
And  find  I  will  not  start.    In  us  all  meetings 
Lie  open  to  these  lewd  reports,  and  our  thoughta 

at  church, 
Our  very  meditations,  some  will  swear, 
(Which  all  should  fear  to  judge,  at  least  un- 
charitably,) 
Are  mingled  with  your  memories ;  cannot  sleep. 
But  this  sweet  gentleman  swims  in  our  fanciea, 
That  scarlet  man  of  war,  and  that  smooth  sig- 

nior ; 
Not  dress  our  heads  without  new  ambushes. 
How  to  surprise  that  greatness  or  that  glory ; 
Our  very  smiles  are  subject  to  constructions ; 
Nay,  sir,  it's  come  to  this,  wo  cannot  pish, 
But  'tis  a  favour  for  some  fool  or  other. 
Should  we  examine  you  thus,  were't  not  po§- 

sible 
To  take  you  without  prdspectives  ?  • 

Val.  It  may  be  ; 
But  those  excuse  not. 

L.  Heart.  Nor  yours  force  no  truth,  sir. 
What  deadly  tongues  you  have,  and  to '  those 

tongues 
"What  hearts  and  what  inventions !     O'  my  con- 
science, ^ 
An  'twere  not  for  sharp  justice,  you  wouSTen- 

ture 
To  aim  at  your  own  mothers,  and  account  it  glorj 
To  say  you  had  done  so.    All  you  think  are 

councils. 
And  cannot  err :  'tis  we  still  that  shew  double^ 
Giddy,  or  gorg'd  with  passion  ;  we  that  build 
Babeis  for  men's  confusions  ;  wo  that  scatter. 
As  day  docs  his  warm  light,  our  killing  curses 
Over  God's  creatures  :  next  to  the  devil's  malic^ 
Let  us  entreat  your  good  words. 

Val,  Well,  this  woman 
Has  a  brave  soul.  [A9id§* 

L.  Heart.  Arc  not  we  •  gaily  blest,  then. 


3  bulks]  "  A  Balk  (before  a  Shop)  jSppendix.*'    CoIm^ 
Diet. 
I      4  racs]  .So  the  tir^t  4to.  — Tho  fcr.  4tn.  and  the  folio 
I  "  catj-cij ; ''  and  i*r»  Seward  and  the  E<litt»rn  «.f  1776. 

5  neice.-i]  i.  e.  rtM8.  —  Old  cd?.  "napfe<«."^  8cwanl  and 
hi:*  fiirccsfors  print  •*  nap?,'*  whirli,  »ny«  WVIwr,  **  *wwM 
ctpiivulont  to  napervj  Kienifying  hnen  in  ponoraL"  Ttm 
w«»rd  Ha/(»'oinm.in  In  our  old  wriicfB)  was  varioii>ly  Mpelt, 
—  nrnf,  ne  if,  &.C. 

0  puuncing.i]  i.  c.  holes  stamped  or  workoil  in  i  U»ibe«,  by 
way  of  i.rnHniont. 

">' anatiimirjii  "An  unatotHy,  or  rarrasfe  cut  iipw"  Col- 
pravw'.-i  IHct.  in  v.  AiaUimie.  (In  our  eirly  writer*  it  pnt- 
erally  mcan-i  —  a  •  kclofon.) 

8  prd  ptciirtj']  i.  c  pnwjicctive  plasspy.  —  Sii  thp  \W*\ 4foi 
The  f.dio  ha-  "  jic  rupee  liven  ; ''  and  m»  the  UMdirii  edlton. 

*  not  we]  The  i^ditori  of  I77d  and  Weber  piuit  **  w  mC' 
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And  much  beholding  *  to  you  for  your  suffer- 
ance ?  * 
You  may  do  what  you  list ;  wo  what  beseems  us, 
And  narrowly  do  that  dtoo,  and  precisely  ; 
Our  names  arc  serv*d  iiTelse  at  ordinaries, 
And  belch*  d  abroad  in  taverns. 
Val.  Oh,  moat  brare  ^J^ench, 
And  able  to  redeem  an  age  of  women  !     [Aiide. 
L.  Heart,  You  are  no  whore -masters ;    alas, 
no,  gentlemen, 
It  were  an  impudence  to  think  you  yicious ! 
You  are  so  holy,  handsome  ladies  fright  you ; 
You  are  the  cool  things  of  the  time,  the  tem- 
perance, 
Mere  emblems  of  the  law,  and  veils  of  virtue  ; 
You  are  not  daily  mending  like  Dutch  watches. 
And  plastering  like  old  wsdls ;  they  are  not  gen- 
tlemen. 
That  with  their  secret  sins  encreasAur  surgeons, 
And  lie  in  foreign  countries  for  new  sores ; 
Women  are  all  .these  vices ;  you  are  not  envious. 
False,  covetous,  vain-glorious,  irreligious. 
Drunken,  revengeful,  giddy-e/d  like  parrots, 
Eaters  of  others'  honours ! 
Val,  You  are  angry, 

L.  Heart.  No,  by  ^my  troth,  and  yet  I  could 

say  more^o; 

For,  when  men  m&e  me  angry,  I  am  miserable. 

Val.  Sure,  'tis  a  man ;  she  could  not  bear  it 

thus  bravely  else.  —  [Aside, 

It  may  be,  I  am  tedious. 

L.  Heart.  Not  at  all,  sir : 
I  am  content  at  this  time  you  should  trouble  me. 
Val,  You  are  distrustful. 
L,  Heart,  Where  I  find  no  truth,  sir. 
Val.  Come,  come,  you  are  full  of  passion. 
L.  Heart.  SSome  I  have ; 
I  were  too  near  the  nature  of  a  god*  else. 
Val.  You  are  monstrous  peevish. 
L,  Heart.  Because  they  are  monstrous  foolish, 
Andj^ow  not  how  to  use  that  should  try  me. 
fSTI  was  never  answer*d  thus.  [^«uie.]  — 

Was  you  never  drunk,  lady  ? 
L.  Heart,  No,  sure,  not  drunk,  sir ;  yet  I  love 
good  wine. 
As  I  love  health  and  joy  of  heart,  but  temper- 
ately. 
Why  do  you  ask  that  question  ? 

Vol,  For  that  sin 
That  they  most  charge  you  with  is  this  sin's  ser- 
vant; 

They  say  you  are  monstrous 

L,  Heart,  What,  sir,  what  ? 

Val,  Most  strangely 

L,  Heart,  It  has  a  name,  sure  ? 
Val,  Infinitely  lustful. 
Without  all  bounds  ;  they  swefl^you  kill'd  your 
husband. 
L,  Heart.  Let's  have  it  all,  for  heaven's  sake  ; 

'tis  good  mirth,  sir. 
Val.  They  say  you  will  have  four  now,  and 
thoso  four 


1  htMdmgl  See  note,  p.  609.  —  Altered  by  the  modem  edJ- 

ton  to  "  beholden.'* 
*  gughwu»]  8eward'i  corr^tion.  —  Old  edf.  "  mbetance.** 
s  the  natxf  ^  a  god]  The  4toe.  have  "  Uu  nature  «  ged 

else"  (the  word  **of"  having  been  omitted  by  mbtau). 

The  folio  bu  **tke  tutttre  o*  Oedi "  and  lo  the  Editors  of 

1778. 


Stuck  in  four  quarters,  like  four  winds,  to  cool 

you. — 
Will  she  not  cry  nor  curse  ?  [AaitU, 

L.  Heart,  On  with  your  story. 
Val,  And  that  you  are  forcing  out  of  dispen- 
sations 
With  sums  of  money,  to  that  purpose. 

L,  Heart,  Four  husbands !    should  not  I  be 

bless* d,  sir,  for  example  ? 
Lord,  what  should  I  do  vrith  them?   turn  m 

malt-mill, 
Or  tithe  them  out  like  town-bulls  to  my  tenants } 
You  come  to  make  me  angry,  but  you  cannot. 
Val.  I'll  make  you  merry,  then :  you  are  a 

brave  woman. 
And,  in  despite  of  envy,  a  right  [good]  *  one : 
Go  thy  ways  !  truth,^  thou  art  as  good  a  woman 
As  any  lord  of  them  all  can  lay  his  leg  over. 
I  do  not  often  commend  your  sex. 

L,  Heart.  It  seems  so, 
Your  commendations  are  so  studied  for. 

Val,  I  came  to  see  you. 
And  sift  you  into  flour,  to  know  your  pureness ; 
And  I  have  found  you  excellent ;  I  thank  you  : 
Continue  so,  and  shew  men  how  to  tread, 
And  women  how  to  follow.     Get  an  husband. 
An  honest  man,  (you  are  a  good  woman,)      ^-. 
And  live  hedg'd  in  from  scandal ;  let  him  bqfioo 
An  understanding  man,  and  to  that  stcdfast ' 
('Tis  pity  your  fair  figure  should  miscarry) ; 
And  then  you  are  fix'd.    FarewelL 

L,  Heart,  Pray,  stay  a  little  ; 
I  love  your  company,  now  you  are  so  pleasant. 
And  to  my  disposition  set  so  even. 

Val.  I  can  no  longer.  [Exit* 

L.  Heart.  As  I  live,  a  fine  fellow ! 
This  manly  handsome    bluntneeb  shews  him 

honest. 
What  is  he  or  from  whence  ?    Bless  me,  four 

husbands  ! 
How  prettily  he  fool'd  mo  into  vices, 
To  stir  my  jealousy,  and  find  my  nature  I 
A  proper  gentleman  !  —  I  am  not  well  o*   the 

sudden,  — 
Such  a  companion  I  could  live  and  die  with  ; 
His  angers  are  mere  mirth. 

Re-enter  Isadblla. 
hab.  Come,  come,  I  am  ready. 
L,  Heart.  Are  you  so  .' 

Isab.  What  aila  she  ?  —  [Atide. 

The  coach  stays,  and  the  people ;  the  day  goes 

on ; 
I  am  as  ready  now  as  you  desire,  sister : 
Fie,  who  stays  now  ?  why  do  you  sit  and  pout 
thus? 
L.  Heart.  Prithee,  be  quiet;  I  am  not  well. 
hab.  For  heaven's  sake. 
Let's  not  ride  staggering  in  the  night :   come^ 

pray  you,  take 
Some  sweetmeats  in  your  pocket,  if  your  sto- 
mach  

L,  Heart.  I  have  a  little  business. 
laab.  To  abuse  me, 

4  [food\  Was  added  by  Seward :  eompare  the  next  line. 
BiM  succcuMra  rejected  the  insertion  ;  but  eome  woid,  neces- 
sary for  the  eense,  haa  evidently  been  omitted  in  the  old  edi. 

•  truth]  \.  e.  in  truth.  —  The  modem  editon  print  **  troth.'* 
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Tou  shall  not  find  new  dreanui  and  new  sus- 
picions : 
To  horse  withal ! 

L.  Heart.  Lord»  who  made  you  a  commander  ? 
Heigh-ho,  my  heart ! 

Jsab.  Is  the  wind  come  thither, 
And  coward-like  do  you  lose  your  colours  to  'cm  ? 
Are  you  sick  o*  the  Valentine  ?  [Aside]  —  Sweet 

sister, 
Come,  let's  away ;  the  country  will  so  quicken  you, 
And  we  shall  live  so  sweetly  !  — Luce,  my  lady's 

cloak !  — 
Nay,  you  have  put  mc  into  such  a  goR  of  going, 
I  would  not  stay  for  all  the  world.    If  I  live  here. 
You  have  so  knocked  this  love  into  my  head, 
That  I  shall  love  any  body ;  and  I  find'  my  body, 
I  know  not  how,  so  apt!  pray,  let's  be  gone, 

sister ;  • 

I  stand  on  thorns. 

L.  Heart.  I  prithee,  Isabella  — 

r  faith,  I  have  some  business  that  concerns  me  — 

I  will  suspect  no  more.    Here,  wear  that  for  me ; 

[Gives  her  a  ring .^ 

And  m  pay  the  hundred  pound  you  owe  your 

taUor. 

Re-enter  Shorthose,  Humphry,  and  Roger,  \oith 
Kalph. 

Uab.  I  had  rather  go ;  but 

L.  Heart,  Come,  walk  in  with  me  ; 
We'll  go  to  cards.  —  Unsaddle  the  horses. 
Short,  A  jubilee!  a  jubilee!  we  stay,  boys  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.  — il  Street. 

Enter  Loveoood  and  Lance  ;  Fountain,  Bella- 
more,  and  Harebkain,  foUoicing. 

Love,  Are  they  behind  us  ? 

Lance.  Close,  close :  speak  aloud,  sir. 

Love.  I  am  glad   my  nephew  has  so  much 
discretion. 
At  length  to  find  his  wants.     Did  she  entertain 
him? 

Lance.    Most  bravely,  nobly,  and  gave  him 
such  a  welcome  ! 

Love.  For  his  own  sake,  do  you  think  ? 

La f ice.  Most  certain,  sir ; 
And  in  his  own  cause  [he]  bcstirr'd  himself  too. 
And  wan  such  liking  from  her,  she  dotes  on  him : 
H'  as  the  command  of  all  the  house  already. 

Lore.  He  deals  not  well  with  his  friends. 

Lance.  Let  him  deal  on, 
And  be  his  own  friend  ;  he  has  most  need  of  her. 

Looe.  I  wonder  they  would  put  him 

Lance,  You  are  in  the  right  on't ; 
A  man  that  must  raise  himself ;  I  knew  he  would 

cozen  *em. 
And  glad  I  am  he  has  :  he  watch'd  occasion, 
And  found  it  i'  the  nick. 

Love.  He  has  deceived  me. 

Lance.  I  told  you,  howsoever  he  wheel'd  about, 
He  would  charge  home  at  length.    How  I  could 

laugh  now, 
To  think  of  these  tame  fools  ! 

Love,  'Twas  not  well  done. 
Because  they  trusted  him  ;  yet 

Bel.  Hark  you,  gentlemen. 

1  OtMtA«rarijv]  Added  bj  Weber. 


Love.  We  are  upon  a  business ;  pray,  excuse 
us.  — 
They  have  it  home. 

Lance.  Come ;  let  it  work. — Good  even.*  gen- 
tlemen.      [Exeunt  Loveoood  and  Lancv. 
Fount.  'Tis  true,  he  is  a  knave ;  I  ever  thought  it. 
Hare.  And  we  are  fools,  tame  fools. 
Bel.  Come,  let's  go  seek  him  : 
He  shall  be  hang'd  before  he  colt '  us  basely. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   ni.  — ^  Boom  in  Lady  HEARxwELt'i 
House* 

Enter  Isabella  and  Lues. 

hcA.  Art  sure  she  loves  him  ? 

Luce.  Am  I  sure  I  live  ? 
And  I  have  Aapt  on  such  a  commendation 
On  your  revenge  I 

Isab.  Faith,  he  is  a  pretty  gentleman. 

Luce.  Handsome  enough,  and  that  her  eye  hn 
found  out. 

Isab,  He  talks  the  best,  they  say,  and  yet  the 
maddest ! 

Luce,  H'  as  the  right  way. 

Isab.  How  is  she  r 

Luce.  Bears  it  well. 
As  if  she  car'd  not ;  but  a  man  may  see. 
With  half  an  eye,  through  all  her  forc'd  be- 
haviours. 
And  find  who  is  her  Valentine. 

Isab.  Come,  let's  go  see  her ; 
I  long  to  persecute.* 

Luce.  By  no  means,  mistress ; 
Let  her  take  better  hold  first. 

Isab.  I  could  burst  now  !  [£zsetifi<. 

SCENE  rV.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Valentine.  Fountain,   Bellamob^  oiuI 
Hauebrain.  9 

Val.    Upbraid  me  with  your    benefits,  you 

pilchers, 
You  shotten-soul'd,  slight  fellows  !•  Was'tnot  I 
Tliat  undertook  you  first  from  empty  barrels. 
And  brought  those  barking  mouths,  that  gap*d 

like  bungholcs, 
To  utter  sense  r     Where  got  you  understanding  ? 
Who  taught  you  manners  and  apt  carriage, 
To  rank  yourselves  ?  who  fil'd  *  you  in  fit  taverns? 
Were  those  born  with  your  worships  ?  when  you 

came  hither. 
What  brought  you  from  the  universities 
Of  moment  matter  to  allow  you,' 
Besides  your  small-beer**  sentences 

s  errn]  Old  eds,  "on." 
'  coU]  "  i.  p.  fiHiI,  put  a  Irirk  on."    Werkiu 
4  peri>ecHte\    Stfward'x    cnrrection.  —  All    the    old    eda. 
"  pnweciite." 

6  you  pUcktrf. 

You  shotten-souPdf  slight  fellowi]    PUcktrs,  i.  e.  pil- 
chards :  shottrHsouI^d^  i.  e.  Miiil-lem  (a  skottoi  ftnh  roeaa- 
ing  one  that  has  cast  its  (ipawn). 
•  fil'd]  i.  e.  raiikrd. 

7  Of  moment  natter  to  aUotp  you]  "  To  mHow  f)pr<|iieiltl]r 
siKniDes  to  approve.  Valentine  Mkft  what  hin  cninpenhMi 
broiii^ht  from  the  iiniveri^ity,  of  HifHcient  nintter  orcnM»* 
qiiciice,  whirh  could  in  any  defree  prove  tlieir  valur,  aad 
procure  fheni  a  fnvurnble  reception.  I  siiKpect  we  i' 
read,  *  Of  inunicnf  vro/mMtet.* "    WcRKit. 

«  *maU-beer]  The  fir!<t  4to.  '<  amaU  bare } "  the  i 
and  tho  folio  **  smuU  ba«e." 
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BeL  Tis  well,  tir. 

VaL  Long  cloaks,  with  two-hand  rapiers, 
Boot-hoses,* 
With  pennj-posies, 
And  twenty  fools'  opinions?    Who  look*d  on 

you, 
B:^.   piping  kites,   that  knew  yon  would    be 

prizes,* 
And  'prentices  in    Paul's  Church-yard,'  that 

scented 
Your  want  of  Breton's  *  books  ? 

Enter  Ladt  Heahtwell,  and  Luce,  behind. 

Fount.  This  cannot  save  you. 
FoA  Taunt  my  integrity,  you  whelps  ! 
Bel.  You  may  talk 
The  stock  we  gave  you  out ;  but  8^  no  further.* 
Hare.  You  tempt  our  patience ;  we  have  found 
you  out. 
And  what  your  trust  comes  to :  you  are  well- 
feather' d  • 
(Thank  us) ;  and  think  now  of  an  honest  course ; 
'Tis  time ;   men  now  begin  to  look,  and  nar- 
rowly. 
Into  your  tumbling  tricks ;  they  are  stale. 
L.  Heart.  Is  not  that  he  r 
Luce.  'Tis  he. 

L.  Heart.  13 e  still,  and  mark  him. 
Val.  How  miserable 
j      Will  these  poor  wretches  be  when  I  forsake  'em ! 
I      But  things  have  their  necessities :  I  am  sorry : 

iTo  what  a  vomit  must  they  turn  again  now  ! 
To  their  own  dear  dunghill  breeding !     Never 

Ihope, 
After  I  cast  you  off,  you  men  of  motley,' . 
j      You  most  undone  things,  below  pity,  any 

That  has  a  soul  and  sixpence  dares  relieve  you ; 
My  name  shall  bar  that  blessing.    There's  your 
^  cloak,  sir ; 

V[7^aAe'  off,  and  throws  to  them^  his  chakt  S^. 
Keep  it  close  to  you ;  it  may  yet  preserve  you 
A  fortnight  longer  from  the  fool :  — your  hat ; 
Pray,  be  cover'd :  — 

And  there's  the  satin  that  your  worship  sent  me, 
Will  serve  you  at  a  sizes  ®  yet. 

Fount.  Nay,  faith,  sir. 
You  may  e'en  rub  these  out  now. 

I  Booi-kose»]  "  i.  A.  thick  stockingo,  worn  etili  bj  country 
people  inMtead  of  Ixiots."  Wkbsii.  The  Editon  of  1778 
were  the  first  who  armnged  the  parage  as  above ;  and  per- 
hap<>  they  were  right  in  ciippoHing  that  "  the  words  should 
be  xpi.ken  hidicnuisly,  in  intickerj'of  the  mottoos  tu  garters, 
Slc.  . "  hut  I  incline  tu  believe  with  Seward  that  the  text  is 
iiufterfiKt  here. 

3  But  piping  kiUs^  that  kHtv  you  would  be  prii6s]  Old  eds. 
have  *■  But  piping  rite«  that  knew  you  would  be  pridins  [thefoL 
prizing  V'  The  alteraticm  (which  at  least  gives  a  meaning  to 
thK  line)  is  by  S«ward,  who  ohHerves  tliat  tatet  has  occurred 
belitro  in  thit  play  (p.  (i37)  in  the  sense  of  sharpen,  and  that 
P'PtJt^  expresses  the  noi.<te  which  the  kite  makes  in  seeking 
Jiui  prey. 

'  PauX*»  Churchryard]  See  note,  p.  634. 

«  BretoH^a]  Both  Ah>*.  "  Brittanon ; "  the  loUo  "  BriUins.*' 
Concerning  NicholaH  Breton,  see  note,  p*  494. 

'  Ant  «ec  no  further]  i.  e.  but  see  that  you  talk  no  further, 
after  that  stuck  is  exhausted.  Masun,  not  understanding 
the  paiwa«e,  |Ntipof<ed  to  read,  '* '  But  seek  ao/itrtAer,*  —  that 
it*,  do  not  expect  any  further  supply." 

«  wcllfeuthertdj  ^  I  e.  wellcluthed  ;  alluding  to  the  mit 
oe  had  obtainart  nom  his  companions."    Wkbkr. 

'  men  »f  sMflsyl  "  L  e.  tools,  the  dross  of  [domestic]  fimli 
leing  of  divers  eiilours,  or  motley."    Wkbke. 

*  sixes]  L  e.  ataixas,  ~~  a  vulgar  contractioo  still  in  ass. 


Vol.  No  such  relic, 
Nor  the  least  rag  of  such  a  sordid  weakneiB, 
Shall  keep  me  warm.    These  breeches  are  mine 

own. 
Purchased  and  paid  for  without  your  compassion. 
And  Christian    breeches,    founded   in    Black- 
Friars,* 
And  so  I  ifi-ill  maintain  'em. 
Hare.  So  they  seem,  sir. 
Val.    Only  the   thirteen    shillings  in  these 
breeches. 
And  the  odd  groat,  I  take  it,  shall  be  yours, 

sir; 
A  mark  to  know  a  knave  by ;  pray,  preserve  it : 
Do  not  displease  me  more,  but  take  it  presenUy. 
Now  help  me  off  with  my  boots. 
Hare^V^e  arc  no  grooms,  sir. 
Val.  for  once  you  shall  be ;  do  it  willingly, 
Or,  by  this  hand,  I'll  make  you. 

Bel,  To  our  own,  sir. 
We  may  apply  our  hands. 

[They  take  o^Yalbnuns's  boots. 
Val.  There's  your  hangers ;  *° 
You  may  deserve  a  strong  pair,  and  a  girdle 
WUl  hold  you  without  buckles.    Now  I  am  per- 
fect; 
And  now  the  proudest  of  your  worships  tell  me, 
I  am  beholding  ^*  to  you. 
Fount.  No  such  matter. 
Val.  And  take  heed  how  you  pity  me ;  'tis 
dangerous. 
Exceeding  dangerous,  to  prate  of  pity. 
Which  are  the  poorer,  you  or  I,  now,  puppies  ?  *■ 
I  without  you,  or  you  without  my  knowledge  ? 
Be  rogues,  and  so  be  gone  !  be  rogues,  and  r^J 
not; 

For,  if  you  do 

BeL  Only  thus  much,  and  then  we'll  leave 
you : 
The  air  is  far  sharper  than  our  anger,  sir  ; 
And  these  you  may  reserve  to  rail  in  warmer. 
Hare.  Pray,  have  a  care,  sir,  of  your  health. 
[ExetttU    Fountain,     Bbllamo&b,     and 
Hakebbain.  —  Exeunt,     behind,    liAm 
Hba&twbll  and  Luce. 
VaL   Yes,  hog-hounds,  more  than  you  can 
have  of  your  wits  ! 
'Tis  cold,  and  1  am  very  sensible ; 
Extremely  cold' too ;  yet  I  will  not  off, 
Till  I  have  sham'd  these  rascals. 
I  have  endur'd  as  ill  heats  as  another, 
And  every  way ;  if  one  cold  perish  me, 
Body,  you'll  bear  *^  the  blame  on't.  I  am  colder 

here; 
Not  a  poor  penny  left !         [  Toitchinff  his  pockets* 


9  CkriiHait  breeehes,  founded  in  BladcnFrian]  YalentiiM 
calls  \m  breeches  "  Christian,"  because  Black-Prian,  wbera 
they  had  been  made,  abounded  with  Puritans. 

10  hmiger$\  See  note,  p.  496. 

11  beholding]  See  note,  p.  609.  —  Altered  by  the  Edilon  of 
1778  and  Wrber  U)  "  beholden." 

u  you  or  /,  now.  puppiet]  Seward's  comcUoa,  and  a  esr- 
tain  one.  —  Old  eds.  "  you  are  now  puppiu.^* 

IS  tfone  eoldperisk nu^ 

Body^  vouUl  beer.  Sec]  The  correction  of  Giflbrd,  which 
undoubtedly  restores  the  true  reading  (note  on  Pord*s 
fVorks,  ii.  p.  907):  *'9eri^di,*'  i.  e.  destroy.  —  The  old  edau 
have  "  if  one  could  peruh  my  body,  you*U  bear.**  Ite.  Seward 
violently  altered  the  passage.  The  Editors  of  iTTD  and  Webef 
adhered  to  the  old  reading,  and  vainly  endeavoured  lo  ex- 
plain It 


wrr  WITHOUT  money. 


[act 


Enter  Loteoood  toith  a  hagt  and  Lance. 
Love.  'T  has  taken  rarely ; 
And,  now  he's  flay'd.  he  will  be  nil'd. 

Lance,  To  him,  tew  him,* 
Abuse  him,  and  nip  him  close. 

Love,  ^^^ly,  how  now,  cousin  ? 
Sunning  yourself  this  weather } 

Vai.  As  you  sec,  sir ; 
In  a  hot  fit,  I  thank  my  friends. 

Locc?.  But,  cousin, 
Where  are  your  clothes,  man  ?  those  are  no  in- 
heritance ; 
Your    scruple    may  compound  with  those,   I 

take  it; 
This  is  no  fashion,  cousin. 

Val.  Not  much  follow*d,  ^ 

I  must  confess ;  yet,  uncle,  I  determine 
To  try  what  may  bo  done  next  term. 

Lance.  How  came  you  thus,  sir  r 
For  you  are  strangely  mew'd.' 
Val.  Hags,  toys,  and  trifles, 
Fit  only  for  those  fools  that  first  possessed  'em, 
And  to  those  knaves  they  are  render' d.    Free- 
men, uncle 
Ought  to  appear  like  innocent  old  Adam,^ 
A  fair  fig-leaf  sufficient. 

Love.  Take  mo  with  you  :  * 
Were  these  your  friends  that  clear* d  you  thus  r 

Val,  Hang  friends. 
And  even  reckonings  that  make  friends  I 

Love.  I  thought  till  now. 
There  had  been  no  such  living,  no  such  purchase, 
(For  all  the  rest  is  labour,)  as  n  list 
Of  honourable  friends.    Do  such  ^  men  as  you, 

sir, 
In  lieu  of  all  your  understandings,  travels. 
And  those  great  gifts  of  nature,  aim  at  no  more 
Than  casting  off  your  coats  ?    I  am  strangely 
cozen  d. 
Lance.  Should  not  the  town  shake  at  the  cold 
you  feel  now. 
And  nil  the  gentry  suffer  interdiction  ; 
No  more  sense  spoken,  all  things  Goth  and  Van- 
dal, 
Till  you  be  summ'd  ^  again ;  velvets  and  scarlets 
Anointed  with  gold  lace,  and  cloth  of  silver, 
Tum'd  into  Spanish  cottons  for  a  penance ; 
Wits    blasted  with    your  bulls,   and    taverns 

withered, 
As  though  the  term  lay  at  St.  Albans }  ^ 


1  tew  kim)  i.  e.  give  him  a  dressing :  soe  note,  p.  C39. 

8  mew^d]  I.  e.  fitnpt  of  your  featlien  (to  mno  meaning,  in  fal- 
ciinry,  to  innult,  to  »hed  the  feathen :  and  compare  p.  550.) 
i^  iSoward  from  Theobaid'i  MS.  correction,  observing  tliat 
*'  nmrn'it"  below  is  another  term  in  (alconr}',  both  proper  to 
Lance,  who  is  a  falconer  aa  well  as  a  tenant ;  and  lo  the 
Editors  of  1778.  Weber,  liowever,  thrust  back  into  the  text 
the  niitiprint  of  the  old  eda., "  moved,*'  and  explained  it 
"  altered  " ! 

s  like  itmoeent  eld  jSdam]  Mason's  correction,  which  was 
obvious  enough.  Old  edm  have  "  like  inm>cent*,  old  Adam ;  *' 
and  en  Seward  and  the  Editora  of  1778. 

4  Take  me  with  iroa]  i.  e.  lot  me  understand  you. 

fi  Do  tueh]  So  the  folio ;  and  so  8o\v.ird.  —  The  4to8.  have 
"  Do  nut  auck ; "  and  an  the  Editur<t  of  1778  (who  in  the 
next  lino  but  one  printed  *'  aim  at  more  "),  and  VVeber  (who 
made  no  alteration  in  what  fblluwti}. 

•  gumm*d]  "  Summed  is  when  a  Hawk  hath  all  her  feath- 
en, and  ia  fit  either  to  bo  taken  fnim  tiie  Erie  ur  Mew." 
Jjitham'a  Fauleonam  (Exptan.  of  Words  of  Art)^  ld5& 

T  A* though tkeUrm  l^atSLjUUm,]  "I  have  not  beeo 


VaL  Gentlemen, 
You  have  8i)oken  long  and  level ;  I  beseech  you* 
Take  iireath  a  while,  and  hear  me. 
You    imagine  now,  by  the  twirling  of  your 

strings, 
That  I  am  at  the  last,  as  also  that  my  friends 
Are  flown  like  swallows  after  summer  } 

Ijove,  Yes,  sir. 

Val.  And  that  I  have  no  more  in  this  poor 
pannier. 
To  raise  me  up  again  above  your  rents,  uncle  ? 

Love.  All  this  1  do  believe. 

Val,  You  have  no  mind  to  better  me  ? 

lAive,  Yes,  cousin ; 
And  to  that  end  I  come,  and  once  more  offer 

you 
All  that  my  power  is  master  ol 

Val.  A  m9h,  then  : 
Lay  mc  down  fifty  pounds  there. 

Love,  There  it  is,  sir. 

Val.  And  on  it  write,  that  you  are  pleas'd  to 
give  this, 
As  due  unto  my  merit,  without  caution 
Of  land-redeeming,  tedious  thanks,  or  thrift 
Hereafter  to  be  hop'd  for. 

Love,  How  ! 

Re-enter  Luce,  who  laye  down  a  auitofdothee  and 
a  letter f^  and  exit* 

Val.  Without  daring. 
When  you  arc  drunk,  to  relish  of  revilings, 
To  which  you  are  prone  in  sack,  uncle. 
Love,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Latioe,  Come,  come  away,  let  the  young  wan- 
ton play  a  while ; 
Away,  I  say,  sir  !  let  him  go  forward  with 
His  naked  fashion ;  he  will  seek  you  to-mor- 
row.— 
Goodly  weather,    sultry    hot,   sultry:    how  I 
sweat !  ^ 

Love,  Farewell,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Lovkoood  and  Lance. 
V    Val,  Would  I  swet .  too  {     I  am  monstrous 

vcx'd,  and  cold  too ; 
And  these  are  but  thin  pumps  to  walk  the 

streets  in  : 
Clothes  I  must  get ;  this  fashion  will  not  fadge  * 

with  me ; 
Besides,  'tis  an  ill  winter- wear.     [Obeervinff  the 

euit  of  clothet,]    What  art  thou  ? 
Yes,  they  are  clothes,  and  rich  ones  ;  some  fool 

has  left  'em ; 
And  if  I  should  utter  —  what's  this  paper  here  ? 

[Read*. 

Let  these  be  only  worn  by  the  mott  noble  and  de- 
serving  genUemant  Valentine, 

pDropt  out  o'  the  clouds,  I  think !  they  are  full 
^  of  gold  too  I 

Well,  I'll  leave  my  wonder,  and  be  warm  again ; 

In  the  next  house  I'll  shift.  [Exit. 


able  to  find  any  pasiiage  which  eould  explain  the  allusion  ia 
tlietexL"  VVKBaa.  Is  not  the  meaning— As  though  the 
term  were  held  at  Sl  Albans,  not  at  London,  and  tbera 
were  no  resort  of  termers  (see  note,  p.  594)  to  the  capiui  f 

•  a  letter]  The  old  edti.  add  *^ at  the  door"  (i.  e.  at  Cte 
stage-door) ;  which  Weber  altered  tu  **  al  a  house  doer  *' ! 

»  fadfl  *  a  e.  MiiL**    WsasB. 


90BNB  X.] 
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ACT  IV.  ^ 

SCENE  I.  —  .4  Street. 
Enter  Fbancisoo,  Loveoood,  and  Lanob. 

Fran,  Why  do  you  deal  thus  with  him }  'tis 

unnobly. 
Love,  Peace,  cousin,  peace ;  you  are  too  tender 
of  him ;. 
Uc  must  be  dealt  thus  with,  he  must  be  cur'd 

thus : 
ITic  violence  of  his  disease,  Francisco, 
Must  not  bo  jested  with  ;  'tis  grown  infectious, 
And  now  stronp;  corrosives  must  cure  him. 

Lance.  II  'as  had  a  stinger 
Kas  eaten  off  his  clothes;   the  next  his  skin 
comes. 
Love,  And  let  it  search  him  to  the  bones;  'tis 
better ; 
Twill  make  him  feel  it. 

f^nce.  Where  be  his  noble  friends  now  ? 
Will  his  fantastical  opinions  clothe  him  } 
Or  the  Icarn'd  art  of  having  nothing  feed  him  ? 

Love,  It  must  need:*,  greedily ; 
For  all  his  friends  have  flung  him  off;   he  is 

naked ; 
And  where  to  skin  himself  again,  if  I  know. 
Or  can  devise  how  he  should  get  himself  lodg- 
ing!  — 
His  spirit  must  be  bow'd ;  and  now  wo  have  him, 
Have  him  at  that  we  hop*d  for. 

Lance,  Next  time  we  meet  him 
Cracking  of  nuts,  with  half  a  cloak  about  him, 
(For  all  means  are  cut  off,)  or  borrowing  sixpence, 
To  shew  his  bounty  in  the  pottage-ordinary. 
Fran,  Which  way  went  he  ? 
Lance,  Pox,  why  should  you  ask  after  him  } 
Yoi||have  been  trimm'd  already ;  let  him  take 

his  fortune 
He  spun  it  out  himself;  sir ;  there's  no  pity. 
Love.  Besides,  somo  good  to  you  now  from 

this  misery. 
Fran,  I  rise  upon  his  ruins  !  fie,  fie,  uncle ; 
Fie,  honest  Lance  !    Those  gentlemen  were  base 

people. 
That  could  so  soon  take  fire  to  his  destruction. 
Love,  You  are  a  fool,  you  are  a  fool,  a  young 


Enter  Valentine,  richly  dressed, 

^'cd.  Morrow,  uncle ;  —  morrow,  Frank,  sweet 
Frank ;  — 
And  how  and  how,  d'ye  think  now,  how  shew 

matters  ?  — 
Morrow,  ISandog. 
Love*  How ! 

Fran,  Is  this  man  naked, 
Forsaken  of  his  friends  ? 

Vak  Thou'rt  handsome,  Frank, 
A  pretty  gentleman ;  i'  faith,  thou  look'st  well ; 
And  yet  here  may  be  those  that  look  as  hand- 
some. 
Lanee,  Sure,  he  can  conjure,  and  has  the  devil 

for  his  tailor. 
Love.  New  and  rich  ! 
Tis  mo8t*impossiblc  he  should  recover. 


Lance,  Give  him  this  luck,  and  fling  him  into 

the  sea. 
Love,  'Tis  not  he  ; 
Imagination  cannot  work  this  miracle. 

Val.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  he,  I  will  assure  you,  uncle ; 
The  veryjie  ;  the  he  your  wisdom  play'd  withal 
(Fthank  you  for't) ;  neigh'd  at  his  nakedness, 
And  made  his  cold  and  poverty  your  pastime. 
You  see  I  live,  and  the  best  can  do  no  more,  uncle ; 
And  though  I  have  no  state,'  I  keep  the  streets 

still, 
And  take  my  pleasure  in  the  town,  like  a  poor 

gentleman ; 
Wear  clothes  to  keep  me  warm  (poor  things, 

they  serve  mej ;, 
Can  make  a  showtoo^  if  I  list;  yes,  uncle. 
And  ring  a  peal  In    my  pockets,    ding-dong, 

uncle ! 
These  arc  mad  foolish  ways,  but  who  can  help 
'em? 
Love.  I  am  amaz'd. 
Lance.  Til  sell  my  copyhold ; 
For  since  there  are  such  excellent  new  nothings, 
Why  should  I  labour  ?    Is  there  no  fairy  haunts 

him. 
No  rat,  nOr  no  old  woman  ? 
Love,  You  arc  Valentine  ? 
Val.  I  think  so ;  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  been 
caird  so. 
And  some  say  christen' d.    Why  do  you  wonder 

at  me, 
And  swell,  as  if  you  had  met  a  sergeant  fast- 
ing? 
Did  you  ever  know  desert  want  ?  you  are  fools : 
A  little  stoop  there  may  be  to  allay  him, 
(He  would  grow  too  rank  else,)  a  small  eclipse 

to  shadow  him ; 
But  out  he  must  break  glowingly  again. 
And  with  a  great[er]  lustre, —  look  you,  uncle, — 
Motion  and  majesty,  — 
Love,  I  am  confounded. 
Fran.  1  am  of  his  faith. 
Val,  Walk  by  his  careless  kinsman. 
And  turn  again,  and  walk,  and  look  thus,  uncle. 
Taking  some  one  by  the  hand  he  loves  best.  — 

Leave  them 
To  the  mercy  of  the  hog- market ;  come,  Frank. 
Fortune  is  now  my  friend ;  let  me  instruct  thee. 
Fran,  Good  morrow,  uncle ;  I  must  needs  go 

with  him. 
Val,   Flay  me,  and  turn  me  out  where  none 
inhabits, 
Within  two  hours  I  shall  be  thus  again. 
Now  wonder  on,  and  laugh  at  your  own  igno- 
rance. [£r«un^  Valentine  a/id  Francxsoo. 
Love.  I  do  believe  him. 
Lance,  So  do  I,  and  heartily : 
Upon  my  conscience,  bury  him  stark  naked. 
He  would  rise  again,  within  two  hours,  em- 
broider'd. 
Sow  mustard  seeds,  and  they  cannot  come  up  so 

thick 
As  his  new  satins  do,  and  cloths  of  silver  : 
There  is  no  striving. 

fjove.  Let  him  play  a  while,  then. 

And  let's  search  out  what  hand 

Lance.  Ay,  there  the  game  lies.  [Exeuni. 

1  AtaU]  i,  e.  ei>tate,  —  as  frequently  before. 
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,  8CENE  II.  —  Before  Ladt  Heautwell's  Howe. 

Enter  Fountain,  Bellaxorb,  and  Hakebrain. 

Fount,   Come,  let's  npcak  for  ourselves ;  we 
have  lodg'd  him  flure  cnotigh  ; 
His  nakedness  dare  not  peep  out  to  cross  us. 

Bel,  We  can  have  no  admittance. 

Hare,  Let's  in  boldly, 
And  use  our  best  arti.  Who  she  deigns  to  favour, 
We  are  all  content. 

FoufU,  Much  good  may  do  her  with  him  ! 
No  civil  wars. 

Bel,  \\y  no  means.     Now  do  I 
Wonder  in  what  old  tod-ivy '  he  lies  whistling  ; 
For  means  nor  clothes  he  hath  none,  nor  none 

will  trust  hitn ; 
We  have  made  that  side  sure.      [We'll]  teach 
him  a  new  wooing. 

Hare.  Say  it  is  his  uncle's  spite. 

Fount.  It  is  all  one,  gentlemen  ; 
T  has  rid  us  of  a  fair  encumbrance. 
And  makes  us  look  about  to  our  own  fortunes. 
Who  are  these  ? 

EfUer  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Jiob.  Not  see  this  man  yet !  well,  I  shall  be 
wiser : 
But,  Luce,  didst  ever  know  a  woman  melt  so  ? 
She  is  finely  hurt  to  hunt. 

Luce.  Peace  ;  the  three  suitors. 

laab,  I  could  so  titter  now  and  laugh  !    I  was 
lost.  Luce," 
And  I  must  love,  I  know  not  what ! — Oh,  Cupid, 
What  pretty  gins  thou   hast   to  halter  wood- 
cocks !  — 
And  we  must  into  the  country  in  all  haste,  Luce. 

Luce,  For  heaven's  sake,  mistress 

JacUt.  Nay,  I  have  done ; 
I  must  laugh  though  ;  but,  scholar,  I  shall  teach 
you ! 

Fount.  'Tis  her  sister. 

Bel,  Save  you,  ladies  ! 

Isab,  Fair  met,  gentlemen  : 
You  are  \'i*iting  my  sister,  I  assure  myself. 

Hare,  We  would  fain  bless  our  eyes. 

Isab.  Behold,  and  welcome. 
You  would  see  her } 

Fount,  'Tis  our  business. 

Isab,  You  shall  see  her, 
And  you  shall  talk  with  her. 

Luce.  [Aside  to  Isabella.]  She  will  not  see  'em. 
Nor  spend  a  word. 

Isab,  I'll  make  her  fret  a  thousand  ; 
Nay,  now  I  have  found  the  scab,  I  will  so  scratch 
her! 

Luce.  She  cannot  endure  'em. 

Isab,  She  loves  'em  but  too  dearly.  — 
Come,  follow  me,  I'll  bring  you  to  the  party. 
Gentlemen  ;  then  make  your  own  conditions.' 

Luce.  She  is  sick,  you  know. 

Isab.  I'll  make  her  well,  or  kill  her.  — 

1  tod4rii]  i.  e.  bush  of  ivy. 

«  /tea*  /«/««,  Ltirfj  &.C.]  "  Th***  wonln  allude  to  the  accu- 
■ationif  of  the  wiii.iw  again>t  lK.il>ella,  before  t-lie  her^fell  fell 
in  love."    Wehuil 

»  OtrttUmri  :  t.irn  make  utifr  orrn  c  ndit  0:1,1]  Altrrt-d.  not 
Miy  by  Hevvanl,  liut  al^o  b\  Uw  Krliiow  of  I77ti,  to  *»  Tiua 
Wuk$  ytfitr  own  eonditiuiUt  geiuUauiu" 


And  take  no  idle  answer,  —  you  are  fools,  then ; 
Nor  stand  off  for  her  state,  —  she'll  scorn  yon 

all,  then  ; 
But  uljRO  her  still,  and,  though  she  fret,  still  fol- 
low her ; 
A  widow  must  be  won  so. 
Bel.  She  speaks  bravely. 
Isab.  I  would  fain  have  a  brother-in-Uw ;  1 
love  men's  company.  — 
And  if  she  call  for  dinner,  to  avoid  you. 
Be  sure  you  stay ;  follow  her  into  her  chamber; 
i  If  she  retire  to*  pray,  pray  with  her,  and  boldly. 
Like  honest  lovem. 

Luce.  This  will  kill  her. 

Fount,   You  have  shcw'd  us  one  way,  do  but 

lead  the  t'other.* 
Isab,  I  know  you  stand  o*  thorns  ;  come,  I'll 
despatch  you. 

Luce,  If  you  live  after  this 

Isab.  I  have  lost  my  aim.*  EzewU, 

SCENE  III,  — A  Street. 

Enter  Valextinb  and  Fkancisoo. 

Fran,  Did  you  not  see  'em  since  ? 

Val.  No  ;  hang  'em,  hang  *em  ! 

Fran,  Nor  will  you  not  be  seen  by  'cm  t 

Val,  Let  'em  alone,  Frank  ; 
I'll  make  'cm  their  own  justice,  and  a  jerker.*^ 

Fran.  Such  base  discourteous  dog;- whelps ! 

VaL  I  shall  dog  'em. 
And  double  dog  'em,  ere  I  have  done. 

Fran,  Will  you  go  with  me  ? 
For  I  would  fain  find  out  this  piece  of  bounty , 
It  was  the  widow's  man ;  that  I  am  certain  of. 

Val.  To  what  end  would  you  go  ? 

Fran.  To  give  thanks,  sir. 

Val.  Hang  giving  thanks  !  hast  not  thou  parts 
deserve  it  ? 
It  includes  a  further  '  will  to  be  beholding ;  ^ 
Beggars  can  do  no  more  at  doors.     If  you  * 
Will  go,  there  lies  your  way. 

Fran,  I  hope  you  will  go. 

Vol.  No,  not  in  ceremony,  and  to  a  woman. 
With  mine  own  father,  were  he  living,  Frank ; 
I  would  to  the  court  with  bears  first.     If  it  be 
That  wench  I  think  it  is,  (for  t'other's  wiser, ) 
I  would  not  be  so  look'd  upon,  and  laugh'd  at. 
So  made  a  ladder  for  her  wit  to  climb  upon 
(For  'tis  the  tartest  tit  in  Christendom,  — 
I  know  her  well,  Frank,  and  have  buckled  with 

her).» 
So  lick'd,  and  strok'd,  flear'dupon,'^  and  flouted, 
And  siiewn  to  chambermaids,  like  a  strange  beast 
She  had  purchaa'd  with  her  penny. 

4  thr  t^othrr]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  too  ^  eber  lo 
j  "  the  other .- "  see  nule,  pp.  917,  554. 

»  Luoo.  //  you  live  after  tku 

I  iMb.  /  htve  /0.vf  my  aim]  ''The  Editon  (ol  177SJ 
mistake  the  meaning  t>f  thiu  ims^age.  Luce  ineaiiK  to  nay 
to  IiMbella,  that  her  awter  wixild  b.:  ready  tu  de^tmy  her  for 
I  what  she  wai*  dtiing  ;  and  l.<ibellamoaiii<  to  «*y  in  her  leuly, 
that,  if  the  wi<luw  did  not  feci  it  co  M>vorely,  alie  wiki14  mw« 
her  aim,  which  wa^  t«i  vox  her  heartily.*'    .Mason 

*  ajirkrr]  "i  e.  n  whipt)er,  |.l^iier."    VVkrek. 

7  n  inrhiirs  a  further,  dtr. )  Sd  the  f  »lio.  —  The  AUt>.  have 
"  h  i icUlf.i  lo  j^i.  e.  t  m]  a/ur'hcr  "  Slc. 

*  behoMiii  f]  r»er  n<»ic,  p.  C\i±    Altrred  by  the  mtKlem  ad 
itor-i  l«i  "  heh  .Hen." 

»  burkled  with  h-r]  i.  o.  had  n  <*!  •r.c  fi.'ht  with  faei 
10  jlear'if  upoA j  Uy,** mtJUar^d  upon"  1  • 
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Fran.  You  are  a  strange  man  : 
But  do  you  think  it  was  a  woman  ? 

Vai,  There's  no  doubt  on't ; 
Who  can  be  there  to  do  it  else  ?  besides,  ' 
The  manner  of  the  circumstances. 

Fran,  Then  such  courtesica. 
Whoever  does  'cm,  sir,  saying  your  own  wisdomi 
Must  be  more  look'd  into,  and  better  answer' d. 
Than  with  deserving  slights,^  or  what  we  ought 
To  have  conferr'd  upon  us ;  men  may  starve  else : 
Means  arc  not  gotten  now  with  crying  out, 
**  I  am  a  gallant  fellow,  a  good  soldier, 
A  man  of  learning,  or  fit  to  be  employ'd  !  " 
Immediate  blessings  cease  like  miracles, 
And  we  must  grow  by  second  means.      I  pray, 

go  with  me, 
Even  as  you  love  me,  sir. 

To/.  I  will  come  to  thee ; 
But,  Frank,  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  your  foppe- 
ries ; 
Despatch  those  ere  I  come. 

Fran,  You  will  not  fail  me  ? 

Vol.  Some  two  hours  hence,  expect  me. 

Fran.  1  thank  you. 
And  will  look  for  you.  [ExewU  tmeraUy, 

• 

SCENE  IV.  —  A  Room  in  Ladt  Hbjibtwbll's 
House. 

Enter  Lady  Hbaktwbll,  Shorthose,  and  Rogkb. 
L.  Heart,  Who  let  me  in  these  puppies  ?    You 
blind  rascals. 
You  drunken  knaves  !  ' 

Short,  Yes,  forsooth,  I'll  let  'em  in  presently.  — 
Gentlemen ! 

L.  Heart.  'Sprecious,  you  blown  pudding,  you 

bawling  rogue ! 
Short,  I  bawl  as  loud  as  I  can :  would  you 
have  me  fetch  'em 
Upon  my  back  ? 
X.  Heart.  Get  'em  out,  rascal ;  out  with  'em, 
out! 
I  sweat  to  have  'em  near  me. 
Short,  I  should  sweat  more 
To  carry  'em  out. 
Bog,  They  are  gentlemen,  madam. 
Short,  Shall  we  get  'em  into  the  buttery,  and 

make  'em  drink  ? 
L,  Heart,  Do  any  thing,  so  I  be  eas'd. 

Enter  Isabella,  Fountain,  Bbllamorb,  and 
Habeb&ain. 

Isab.  Now  to  her,  sir ;  fear  nothing. 

Itoff.  Slip  aside,  boy :  [  To  Shorthosb. 

I  know  she  loves  'em,  howsoe'er  she  carries  it, 


1  denrvingr  glif^kts]  "  i.  e.  slights  founded  on  au  high 
opinion  of  our  own  dwert*."    Maioh. 

1  You  blind  rateaU, 

You  drunkem  knaves]  All  the  old  ^\^  have,  "y<w  hUtid 
rojKoUf  you  drunken  knaves  eeveral."    Seward  printed, 

**  You  several  blind  raneaU,  drunken  knaveg.** 
The  Editor*  of  1778  "  apprehend  the  word  several  to  have 
hcen  a  marginal  direction  for  the  appearance  of  teverat  ser- 
ranti  in  thif  place ; "  and  accordingly  make  Lady  Ileartwell 
enter  with  *'Sborthose,  Roger,  and  teceral  other  tertanUt  " 
w  alsto  \Ve»»er.  I  believe  rather  that  "  i*everal  "  (which  i« 
evidently  a  utage-direction)  inrant  — that  Siiorthoiiie  and 
Roiror  wore  t:>  he  apart  from  I^ily  Ilaanwell,  she  entering 
un  one  sidr,^ey  on  the  other. 


And  has  invited  'em ;  my  young  mistress  told 
me  so. 
Short.  Away  to  tables,'  then. 

[Eint  foUh  RoGBB. 
hab.  I  shall  burst  with  the  sport  on't.  [Aside* 
Fount.  You  are  too  curious,  madam, 
Too  full  of  preparation ;  we  expect  it  not. 
Bel.  Mcthinks  the  house  is  handsome,  every 
place  decent ; 
What  need  you  be  so  vex'd  ? 
Hare,  We  are  no  strangers. 
Fount,  What  though  we  come  ere  you  ex- 
pected us  r 
Do  not  we  know  your  entertainments,  madam. 
Are  free  and  full  at  all  times  r 

L,  Heart.  You  are  merry,  gentlemen. 
Bel.  We  come  to  be  merry,  madam,  and  very 
merry 
(We  love  to  laugh  heartily  *  ),  and  now  and  then. 

lady, 
A  little  of  our  old  plea. 
L.  Heart.  I  am  busy, 
And  very  busy^toq^  —  Will  none  deliver  me  ? 
Hare.  There  U  >a  time  for  all :  you  may  be 
busy; 
But  when  your  friends  come,  you  have  as  much 

power,  madam 

L.  Heart.  This  is  a  tedious  torment. 
Fount,  How  handsomely 
This  little  piece  *  of  anger  shews  upon  her !  — 
Well,  mtdam,  well,  you  know  not  how  to  grace 
yourself! 
Bel,  Nay,  every  thing  she  does  breeds  a  new 

sweetness. 
L.  Heart.  I  must  go  up,  I  must  go  up ;  I  have 
a  business 
Waits  upon  me.  —  Some  wine  for  the  gentlemen  ! 
Hare.  Nay,  we'll  go  with  you  ;  we  never  saw 

your  chambers  yet. 
Isab.  [Aside  to  them.]  Hold  there,  boys  ! 
L.  Heart.  Say  I  go  to  my  prayers  ? 
Fount.  We'll  pray  with  you,  and  help  your 

meditations. 
L.  Heart.  This  is  boisterous  :  —  or,  say  I  go  to 
sleep, 
Will  you  go  to  sleep  with  me  ? 

Bel,  So  suddenly 
Before  meat  will  be  dangerous :  we  know 
Your  dinner's  ready,  lady  ;  you  will  not  sleep. 
L.  Heart,  Give  me  my  coach  ;  I  will  take  the 

air. 
Hare,  We'll  wait  on  you. 
And  then  your  meat,  after  a  quicken'd  stomach. 
L.  Heart,  Let  it  alone,  and  call  my  steward  to 
me. 


s  tables]  i.  e.  backgammon. 

*  (  fTe  love  to  laugh  heartUy)]  The  first  4to.  lias  "  'rofi  livo 
to  laufh  heartily."  The  second  4to.  and  the  folio  read 
"  men  love  to  laugh  hearUlf"  (but  that  "  'in«  "  in  the  first 
4to.  waM  not  intended  for  the  abbreviation  of  "men  ''  in  cer- 
tain, becauKf  very  frrquently  throughout  that  4to.  a  line  is 
placed  over  e  in  word^  where  no  letter  is  omitted,  — for  in- 
stance, in  ihe  next  8(>eerh,  "  I  am  bu^ie,  and  very  husie  too, 
will  nunl  d»«liver  mf.  7  ").  8rward  ptinted  •*  Love  ta  laufk 
heartily  ; "  Ihe  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  '*  Come  to  laugh 
heartily.'* 

&  Thu  little  pirce]  So  the  second  4io.  and  the  folio ;  and  so 
Reward.  —  The  first  4ln.  hasi  '•  This  title  peeee  ,• »»  and  «o  tJM 
Kditorn  of  IT78  and  Wrbi'r,  explaining  it  "  Qua.<t  fnjnlie. 
piece."—  In  Rule  a  Wife  and  Ilavr  a  fVife^  we  tiiid,— 
"  The  inantor  of  this  little  piece  of  mi«chieC"  —  Act  iii.  sc.  & 
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And  bid  him    bring  his  reckonings  into  the 

orchard.  — 
These  unmannerly  rude  puppies  !  [Aside. 

Fount.  We'll  walk  after  you, 

[Exit  Ladt  Heartwell. 
And  view  the  pleasure  of  the  place. 

laab.  Let  her  not  rest. 
For,  if  you  give  her  breath,  she'll  scorn  and 

flout  you : 
Seem  how  she  will,  this  is  the  way  to  win  her. 
Be  bold,  and  prosper ! 

BeL  Nay,  if  we  do  not  tire  her  ! 

[Exeunt  Fountain,  Bellamore,  and  ELire- 

BRAIN. 

Isab.  I'll  teach  you  to  worm  me,  good  lady 

sister. 
And  peep  into  my  privacies,  to  suspect  me  ; 
rU  torture  you,  with  that  you  hate,  most  daintily, 
And,  when  I  have  done  that,  laugh  at  that  you 

love  most. 

Enter  Luce. 

Luce.  What  have  you  done  ?  she  chafes  and 
.    fumes  outrageously. 
And  still  they  persecute  her. 

Isab.  Long  may  they  do  so ! 
m  teach  her  to  declaim  against  my  pities. 
Why  is  she  not  gone  out  o*  the  town,  but  gives 
Occasion  for  men  to  run  mad  after  her  ? 

Luce.  I  shall  be  hang'd. 

Isab.  This  in  me  had  been  high  treason  : 
Three  at  a  time,  and  private  in  her  orchard  ! 
I  hope  she'll  cast  her  reckonings  right  now. 

Re-enter  Lady  Heartwell. 
L.  Heart.  Well,  I  shall  find  who  brought  'em. 
Isab.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

L.  Heart.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sister  ? 
I  fear  me  'tis  your  trick  ;  'twas  neatly  done  of 

you, 
And  well  becomes  your  pleasure. 
Isab.  What  have  you  done  with  'em  ? 
L,  Heart.  Lock'd  'em  i'  th*  orchard ;  there  I'll 
make  'em  dance. 
And  caper  too,  before  they  get  their  liberty : 
Unmannerly  rude  puppies ! 

Isab.  They  are  somewhat  saucy ;  — 
But  yet  I'll  let  'em  out,  and  once  more  hound 
'em.*  —  [Aside. 

Why  were  they  not  beaten  out  ? 
L.  Heart.  I  was  about  it ; 

But,  because  they  came  as  suitors 

lattb.  Why  did  you  not  answer  'em  ? 
L.  Heart.  They  arc  so  impudent  they  will  re- 
ceive none. 

Enter  Francisco  and  Lance. 
More  yet !  how  came  these  in  ? 

Lance.  At  the  door,  madam. 

laab.  It  is  that  face.  [Aside. 

Luce.  [Aside  to  Lady  Heartwell.]  This  is  the 
gentleman. 

L.  Heart.  She  sent  the  money  to  ? 

Lttce.  The  same. 

Isab.  I'll  leave  you  ; 
They  have  .some  business. 

L.  Heart.  Nay,  you  shall  stuy,  sister ; 

1  keuMd  'em]  "  i.  e.  Mt  them  on."    WxasK. 


'  They  are  strangers  both  to  me.  —  How  her  &ot 
I  alters  ! 

Isab^  I  am  sorry  he  comes  now. 
I      L.  Heart.  I  am  glad  he  is  here  now,  though.  — 
'  Who  would  you  speak  with,  gentlemen  ? 

Lance.  You,  lady, 
I  (1r  your  fair  sister  there :  here  is  a  gentleman 
That  has  recciv'd  a  benefit. 
L.  Heart.  From  whom,  sir  ? 
Lance.  From  one  of  you,  as  he  supposes,  i 
Your  man  deliver* d  it. 

L,  Heart.  4p]^7>  fi»o  forward. 
«.  AiMof  so  ir 


great  a  goodness,  that  ha 


Lance. 

dares  not. 

Without  the  tender  of  his  thanks  and  serricet 
Pass  by  the  house. 

L.  Heart.  Which  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Lance.  This,  madam. 

L.  Heart.  What's  your  name,  sir } 

Fran.  They  that  know  me 
Call  me  Francisco,  lady  ;  one  not  so  proud 
To  scorn  so  timely  a  benefit,  nor  so  wret<^«d 
To  hide  a  gratitude. 

L.  Heart.  It  is  well  bestow' d,  then. 

Fran.  Your  fair  self^  or  your  sister,  as  it  seeiii% 
For  what  desert  I  dare  not  know,  unless  * 

A  handsome  subject  for  your  charities, 
Or  aptness  in  your  noble  wills  to  do  it. 
Have  shower'd  upon  my  wants  a  timely  bounty. 
Which  makes  me  rich  in  thanks,  my  best  inher- 
itance. 

L.  Heart.  1  am  sorry  'twas  not  mine ;  this  ia 
the  gentlewoman.  — 
Fie,  do  not  blush ;  go  roundly  to  the  matter ; 
The  man  is  a  pretty  man.  [Aside  to  Isab. 

Isab.  You  have  three  fine  ones. 

Fran.  Then  to  you,  dear  lady 

Isab.  I  pray,  no  more,  sir,  if  I  may  persuade 
you; 
Your  only  aptness  to  do  this  is  recompence^ 
And  more  than  I  expected. 

Fran.  But,  good  lady 

Isab.  And  for  me  further  to  be  acquainted 
with  it. 
Besides  the  imputation  of  vain-glory. 
Were  greedy  thankings  of  myself.    I  did  it 
Not  to  be  more  aficcted  to  ;  I  did  it ; 
And,  if  it  happened  where  I  thought  it  fitted, 
I  have  my  end :  more  to  inquire  is  curious 
In  either  of  us ;  more  than  that,  suspicious. 

Fran.  But,  gentle  lady,  'twill  be  necessary 

Isab.  About  the  right  way  nothing  ;  do  not 
fright  it. 
Being  to  pious  use  and  tender-sighted. 
With  the  blown  face  of  compliments ;  it  blasts  it. 
Had  you  not  come  at  all,  but  thought  tnanks,* 
It  had  been  too  much.     'Twas  not  to  see  your 
person  — 

L,  Heart.  A  brave  dissembling  rogue !  and  how 
she  carries  it  1  [Aside. 

Isab.   Though  I  believe  few  handsomer  j   or 
hear  you. 
Though  1  affect  a  good  tongue  well ;  or  try  you. 
Though  my  years  desire  a  friend ;  that  I  rclicv'd 
you :  — 

9  thousrht  thattis]  Seward  printed  "thoufht  ymxr  thanks t** 
and  xu  probably  the  author  wn>te;  for  1  do  nut  believe  tbat 
''  It,*-*  which  now  commeucat  the  next  line,  vu«  intended 
I  to  complete  the  present  out.  ^^ 
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L.  Heart.  A  plaguy  cunning  quean  !     [Atide. 
hab.  For,  so  I  carried  it, 
My  end's  too  glr)riou9  in  mine  eyes,  and  barter'd ' 
The  goodness  I  propounded  with  opinion. 
L.  Heai-t.  Fear  her  not,  sir. 
Isab.  You  cannot  catch  me,  sister. 
Fran.  Will  you  both  teach,  and  tie  my  tongue* 

up,  lady  ? 
Isab.  lAit  it  suffice  you  have  it :  it  was  never 
mine. 
Whilst  good  men  wanted  it. 

Lance.  This  is  a  saint,  sure.  *        [Aside. 

Isab.  And  if  you  be  not  such  a  one?'  restore  it. 
Fran.  To  commend  myself. 
Were  more  officious  than  you  think  my  thanks 

are ; 
To  doubt  I  may  be  worth  your  gift,  a  treason, 
Both  to  mine  own  good  and  [your]  ^  understand- 
ing. 
I  know  my  mind  clear,  and  though  modesty 
Tells  me,  he  that  entreats  intrudes, 
Yet  I  must  think  something,  and  of  some  season, 
Met  with  your  bettei  taste;  this  had  not  been 
else. 
L.  Heart .  What  ward  for  that,  wench  ? 

[Atide  to  Isab. 
Isab.  Alas,  it  never  touch'd  me ! 
Fran.    Well,  gentle  lady,  yours  is   the  first 
money 
I  ever  took  upon  a  forc'd  ill  manners. 
Isab.  The  last  of  me,  if  ever  you  use  other. 
Fran.  IIow  may  I  do,  and  your  way,  to   be 
thought 
A  grateful  taker  ? 

Isab.  Spend  it,  and  say  nothing ; 
Your  modesty  may  deserve  more. 

L.  Heart.  Oh,  sister. 
Will  you  bar  thankfulness  ? 

Isab.  Dogs  dance  for  meat ; 
Would  you  have  men  do  worse,  for*  they  can 
speaks 


1  bartered]  So  both  Ihe  4to».  —  The  folio  hu  »» bettSred  ;  " 
and  nt  Beward.  —  "  The  fentenre  beginn  with  the  wurd«, 
*  'Twafl  not  to  nee  your  person,'  and  ix  twice  interrupted  by 
the  widow.  Tho  last  part  i-*  properly  explained  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1778 ; '  Provided  I  carried  my  point,  the  end  obtained 
wa«  a  tiufficieni  rrwnrd,  and  which  I  woii  happy  to  receive 
in  excha'ige  fur  the  more  [opinion  of  the  world,  or]  reputa- 
tion of  hnvini;  effected  it.'  I  am  not  certain,  however, 
whether  Mr.  .Ma-xun'!  alteration  nhould  not  be  adopted :  be 
propotiea  to  read  ;      « 

*  My  end'i*  too  glorious  in  my  eyes,  to  barter 
The  giKKlnesiH  I  propounded  with  opinion.'"  Wkbck. 

The  text  is  certainly  rormpted  here.  The  Rovd.  J.  Mit- 
ford  would  jtive  to  Lady  Iloartwell  a  portion  of  the  present 
■peech,  tliuH ; 

**  L.  Heart.  A  pla^ycunninfrqv.tan!  for 90  9h^  carried  iL** 
an  alteration  of  which  I  cannot  approve.  —  Heath  {MS. 
^ote^t)  would  read  ; 

"  If  io  I  carried  lY, 
My  end  woh  ^lurioiu  in  mine  fyes,  and  barter*dj**  ice. 
(undor^tandini!  "  ^rlorUnu  "  in  Ihe  •'en>e  of —  vain-ffloriou«  j 
compare  what  lH.ihella  has  said  above,  "  Besides  the  impu- 
tatiuii  of  vaiH^ttmjf**)  an  emendation  which,  I  believe,  ia 
not  very  far  from  tlio  true  reading. 

2  surk  a  onr]  »» i.  e.  a  g.iod  man."    Ed.  1778. 

'  [yxr]  Wat  iiiHcrteil  by  reward,  and  veema  necesrary 
for  Uw  seii!«p.    The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  rejected  it. 
4  fi-r]  i.  v.  bfcauKc.    TJie  modern  editor-,  not  uuderdtand- 
ing  the  p:i<iMce,  point  it  thus  (as  in  the  folio) ; 

**  H'oulf/  j/ou  kttvs  men  *lo  wome  7    For  they  can  apeak. 
Cry  oui^Wu  wead^mongers,"  ice 
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Cry  out,  like  wood- mongers,  good  deeds  bj  the 
I  hundreds  ? 

I  I  did  it,  that  my  best  friend  should  not  know  it; 

Wine  and  vain-glory  do  ^  as  much  as  I  else. 
j  If  you  will  force  my  merit  against  my  meaning, 

Use  it  in  well  bestowing  it,  in  shewing 
j  It  came  to  be  a  benefit,  and  was  so ; 
'  And  not  examining  a  woman  did  it, 

Or  to  what  end ;  in  not  believing  sometimes 
I  Yourself,  when  drink  and  stirring  conversation 
j  May  ripen  strange  persuasions. 

Fran.  Gentle  lady, 
I  I  were  a  base  receiver  of  a  courtesy, 
I  And  you  a  worse  disposer,  were  my  nature 

Unfumish'd  of  those  foresights.  Ladies'  honours 
I  Were  ever  in  my  thoughts  unspotted  ermines ;  • 
I  Their  good  deeds  holy  temples,  where  the  incense 
Burns  not  to  common  eyes :  your  fears  are  vir- 
I  tuous, 

I  And  so  I  shall  preserve  'em, 

Isab.  Keep  but  this  way, 
I  And  from  this  place,  to  tell  me  so,  you  have  paid 
I  me: 

I  And  80,  I  wish  you  see  all  fortune  ! 
I  [ExeuiU  Isabella  and  Luob. 

I       L.  Heart.  Fear  not ; 

I  The  woman  will  be  thank'd,  I  do  not  doubt  it.  -  - 
I  Are  you  so  crafty,  carry  it  so  precisely  ? 
This  is  to  wake  my  fears,  or  to  abuse  me  ;^ 
I  shall  look  narrowly.  [il«u^.J  —  Despair  not. 

gentlemen ;  * 
There  is  an  hour  to  catch  a  woman  in,    ^ 
If  you  be  wise.     So,  I  must  leave  you^o.  ^— 
Now  will  I  go  laugh  at  my  suitors. 

[Aside,  and  then  exit. 
Lance.  Sir,  what  courage  ? 
Fran.  This  woman  is  a  founder,  and  <;ite8 
statutes 
To  all  her  benefits. 

Lance.  I  never  knew  yet 
So  few  years  and  so  cunning  :  yet,  believe  me. 
She  has  an  itch ;  but  how  to  make  her  confess 

it? 
For  it  is  a  craftyjit,  and  plays  about  you. 
Will  not  bite  home;    she  would  fain,  but  she 

dares  not. 
Carry  yourself  but  so  directly,  sir. 
That  wunt  or  wantonness  seem  not  to  search  you« 
And  you  shall  see  her  open. 

Fran.  I  do  love  her. 
And,  were   I  rich,  would  give  two  thousand 

pound. 
To  wed  her  wit  but  one  hour :  oh,  'tis  a  dragon,* 
And  such  a  sprightly  way  of  pleasure !  ha.  Lance  ? 


s  do]  Old  cds.  «  does." 

fi  erminejt]  All  the  old  ed«.  "crimefl."  —  The  correction, 
*'  erunne","  U  by  Theobald,  who  addnceM,  in  support  t»f  it, 
the  following  paiu^ge  from  Monttiear  Tkomatty  act.  iv.  ac  1  j 
"  Oh,  that  honextv. 
That  ermine  honesty,  un^p  tied  ever  f " 

7  This  in  to  urakemyfearst  ortoabtue.  me]  Altered  by  Sew- 
ard to 

Thin  it  to  awako  my  fear )f^  not  to  abuse  me ; " 
and  so  the  Editors  of  1778,  except  that  they  printed  "tcdte.'* 

8  frentlf.nun]  Seward  printed  ^'  gentleman  ; "  but  tlie  al* 
tcratioii  feenw  unnece^fnary. 

*  dragon]  Wa»  altered  by  Seward  to  "  para|K»n,"  because 
j  "  dragon  is  an  odd  animal  (tir  a«  lover  to  compare  hid  mi»« 
tross  to."    Bit  (as*  the  £diton  of  1778  ubMrve)  FruuciMa 
I  it  ulking  of  tlie  lady'a  wiu 
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Lanee,  Your  **  ha»  Lance "  broken  once,  you 

would  cry,  •*  ho,  ho,  Lance !  *' 
Fran.  Some  leaden,  landed  rogue  mUI  have 
this  wench  now, 
When  all's  done ;  some  such  youth  will  carry  her. 
And  wear  her  greasy  out  like  stuff;  some  dunce, 
That  knows  no  more  but  markets,  and  admires 
Nothint;  but  a  long  charge  at  sizes :  ^  oh,  the  for- 
tunes ! 

Re-enter  Isabella  and  Luce,  behind. 

Lance.  Comfort  yourself. 

Luce.  They  are  here  yet,  and  alon^  too'i 
Boldly  upon't !     Nay,  mistress,  I  still  told  you 
How  you  would  tind  *  your  trust ;  this  'tis  to 
venture  ' 

Your  charity  upon  a  boy. 

Lance.  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Stand  fast  and  like  yourself. 

Isab,  Prithee,  no  more,  wench. 

Luce.  What  was  his  want  to  you? 

hob.  'Tis  true. 

Luce.  Or  misery  r 
Or,  say  he  had  been  i'  the  cage,  was  there  no 

mercy 
To  look  abroad  but  yours  ? 

Isab.  I  am  paid  for  tooling. 

Luce.  Must  every  slight  companion,'  that  can 
purchase 
A  shew  of  poverty  and  beggarly  planet,* 
Fall  under  your  compassion  ? 

Lance.  Here's  a*  now  matter. 

Luce.  Nay,  you  are  scrv'd  but  too  well.     Here 
he  stays  yet ; 
Yet,  as  I  live ! 

Fran,  Ilow  her  face  alters  on  me  ! 

Luce.  Out  of  a  coniidence,  I  hope. 

ladb,  I  am  glad  on't. 

Fran.  How  do  you,  gentle  lady  ? 

laab.  Much  asham'd,  sir, 
(But  tirst  »tand  further  off  me,  you're  infectious,) 
To  find  such  vanity,  nay,  almost  impudence. 
Where  I  belicv'd  a  worth.     Is  this  your  thanks, 
The  gratitude  you  were  so  mad  to  make  me. 
Your  trim  counsel,^  gentlemen  ? 

[Producing  a  ring. 

Lance.  What,  lady  r 

I*ab.  Take   your  device  again ;    it  will  not 
serve,  sir; 
The  woman  will  not  bite ;  you  are  finely  cozcn'd : 
Drop  it  no  more,  for  shame ! 

lAtee.  Do  you  think  you  are  here,  sir. 
Amongst  your  waistcoateers,^  your  base  wenches 
That  scratch  at  such  occasions  ?  You  are  deluded : 
This  is  a  gentlewoman  of  a  noble  house, 
Born  to  a  better  fame  than  you  can  build  her, 
And  eyres  "  above  your  pitch. 

1  tilt*]  See  note,  p.  G43. 

s  How  yoti  wumld  juii\  The  flrnt  4to.  has  "  hov  *trould 
fnde ; "  the  i«C4iiid  4t(i.  and  the  fulio  read  "  kme  VwouldfiiuU.** 

*  utmpanum]  i.  e.  fellow 

*  A  shew  of  porrrty  and  tf^i^arly  ptanet]  This  paMage, 
not  underritiHKl  by  the  other  editors,  is  rightly  explained  by 
Welier,  *'  Every  ninii  who  A(>pear8  hy  hit  dreiM  tu  labour 
ander  the  induence  of  a  beytKarly  planet." 

*  a)  Omitteil  by  The  uiiMicrn  editors. 

*  YoHr  trim  couia  I]  fcJfW.ird  printed  ** Thi-i    your  trim  , 
wounril  ;**  and  mi,  |>erliApi*,  ilin  aiiThur  \vn»te. 

7  irai^fcaatrera]  i.  e.  htriiuti)cU(  of  the  lowe:it  kind  :  boe 
note,  p.  <»  •'*. 

*  i;yr»J  i.  c.  builds  her  nest :  so  in  Turbervile*s  Booke  of  \ 


Frtm.  I  do  acknowledge 

hob.  Tlien  I  beseech  you,  sir,  what  could  you 
see* 

(Speak  boldly,  and  speak  truly,  shame  the  deTil*) 
In  my  behaviour,  of  such  easiness. 
That  you  durst  venture  to  do  this  ? 

Fran.  You  amaze  me  : 
This  ring  is  none  of  mine,  nor  did  I  drop  it. 
Luce.  I  saw  you  drop  it,  sir. 
/»a6.  I  took  it  up(too^ 
Still  looking  when  ydUr  modesty  should  miu  it : 
Why,  what  a  childish  part  was  this ! 

Fran.  I  ¥bw 

hab.  Vow  me  no  vows :  he  that  dares  dojlua^ 
Has  bred  himsel/  to  boldness  to  forswear'^oo^ 
There,  take  your  gewgaw  [gives  him  ther^!ff\. 

You  are  too  much  p.^a^er'd, 
And  I  repent  my  part.    As  you  grow  older. 
Grow  wiser,  if  you  can  :  and  so,  farewell,  sir. 
[Exeunt  Isabella  and  LuoB. 
Latice.  **  Grow  wiser,  if  you  can  !  "   ahe  hM 
put  it  to  you. 
*Tis  a  rich  ring ;  did  you  drop  it } 

Fran.  Never;  ne'er 
Saw  it  afore.  Lance. 

Lance.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  then. 
What  slight  ^^  she  makes  to  catch  henKslf !  look 

up,  sir ; 
You  cannot  lose  her,  if  you  would :  how  daintily 
She  flies  upon  the  lure,  and  cunningly 
She'  makes   her  stoops!  "  whistle,  and  she'll 
come  to  you. 
Fran.  I  would  I  were  so  happy  1 
Lance.  Maids  are  clocks : 
The  greatest  wheel  they  shew  goes  slowest  tons, 
And  makes  us  hang  ^*  on  tedious  hopes ;  the  leaser. 
Which   are   conceul'd,   being   often    oil'd  with 

wishes. 
Flee  like  desires,  and  never  leave  that  motion. 
Till  the  tongue  strikes.    She  is  flesh,  blood,  and 

marrow. 
Young  as  her  purpose,  and  soft  **  as  pity  ; 
No  monument  to  worship,  but  a  mould 
To  mdke  men  in,  a  neat  one ;  and  I  know. 
However  she  appears  now,  which  is  near  enough* 
You  are  stark  blind  if  you  hit  not  soon  :  at  night 
She  would  ventiure  forty  pounds  more,  but  to  ieA 
A  flea  in  your  shape  bite  her.    **  Drop  no  more 

rings,"  forsooth ! 
This  was  the  prettiest  thing  to  know  her  heart  b  j ! 
Fran.  Thou  put'st  me  in  much  comfort. 
Lance.  Put  yourself  in 
Good  comfort.     If  she  do  not  point  you  out  the 

way !  — 
"  Drop  no  more  rings  !  "  she'll  drop  herself  into 
you. 

Faleonrie,  &.C,  161 1,  p.  10,  "  It  is  reported  that  Ibo  oiMi  of 
the  countr>-  where  the  Eafle  evrra,*'  dec.,  — whirta  I  ciM, 
becauMi  our  dictionaries  du  not  ackoowled^  thl«  verb,  tbouf^ 
ihoy  give  the  Hultftantive  egry.  —  All  the  old  edk  liavs 
**  eyen  ; "  and  ki  tlie  modem  editor:*. 

9  could  you  dfe]  All  the  old  ed^.  **  could  '«ef." 

10  glifrht]  i.  e.  contrivance,  artifice. 

H  utoopa]  Old  cds.  ♦*  Ktopfies  "  and  "  stop^"  —  "  Phofwily 
altered  by  t^ymp^^n,  the  alliisiiin  being  to  the  Irchnirai  turn 
stooping  in  falconry,  from  which  science  all  the  metaphors 
of  thiii  speech  are  lakt- n."    Wbbbr. 

>3  it'okfji  us  han^rj  IMrl  rdr  "  mff'r '  hartj/* "  nnlr*«  Aoajf,* 
ami  '*  make'"  A.t«v." 

i>  and  .yo!l]  i«ew.ird  and  the  Editore  of  1778  |»iiit,  Sot  Iht 
metro,  "  and  aj  *<(/t"  • 
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Fran.  I  wonder  my  brother  comes  not. 

Lance.  Let  him  alone, 
And  feed  yourself  on  your  own  fortunes.  Come, 

be  frolic; 
And  let*8  be  monstrous  wise  and  full  of  counseL 
*<  Drop  no  more  rings !  '*  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    Y.  —  AHaU  in  the 


Enter  Ladt  Heabtwell,  Fountain,  Bbllamorb, 
and  Hakebuain. 
L,  Heart.  If  you  will  needs  be  fMlish,  you 
must  be  us'd  so.  ^ 

Who  sent  for  you  ?  who  entcrtnin'd  you,  gentle- 
men? 
Who  bid   you  welcome    hither?     You    came 

crowding, 
And  impudently  bold ;  press  on  my  patience. 
As  if  I  kept  a  house  for  all  companions  ' 
And  of  all  sorts  ;  will  hare  your  wills,  will  tcx 

me, 
And  force  a  liking  for  you  I  ne'er  ow'd  you.' 
FoutU.  For  all  this,  we  will  dine  with  you. 
Bel.  And.  for  all  this. 
Will  have  a  better  answer  from  you. 

L.  Heart.  You  shall  never ; 
Neither  have  an  answer  nor  dinner,'  unless  you 

use  me 
With  a  more  staid  respect,  and  stay  your  time  ^ 
\too. 

Enter  Isabella  ;  followed  by  Shorthosb,  Boobb, 

HuMPURT,  and  Ralph,  with  dishes  of  meat. 

Itab.  Forward  with  the  meat  now ! 

Boff.  Come,  gentlemen,  march  fairly. 

Short,  Roger,  you  arc  a  weak  serving-man ; 
Your  white  broth  runs  from  you.     fie,  how  I 

sweat 
Under  this  pile  of  beef!  an  elephant 
Can  do  [no]  *  more.     Oh,  for  such  a  back  •  now. 
And  in  these  times  what  might  a  man  arrive  at  I 
Goose  grase  you  up,  and  woodcock  march  be- 
hind thee  I 
I  am  almost  founder'd. 

L.  Heart.  Who  bid  you  bring  the  meat  yet  ? 


1  eemamient]  L  e.  fellows. 

*  jSni  farce  a  Idungfor  fou.  Tne^er  ow*d  you]  The  old  eds. 
bave  "  end  force  my  iiking  nrura  yoit,  [  never  owed  yon  "  (and 
**  mere  ow^d  jfou**).    Seward  printed 

"  Jir^rorce  a  Wang  from  yon  Ine*er  ov^d  you." 
7Tie  cditon  nf  1778  and  Weber  followed  the  reading  of  the 
old  edit.,  but  made  "  /  nr^er  ow*d  you  "  a  diiftinct  Msntence, 
ezplaininx  it —  I  never  owned  yoii  as  my  acquaintance, — a 
meaning  which  (though  oie^d  is  frequeiiUy  used  Utt  ovn^d) 
the  words  could  not  bear.  I  have  adijpted  one  of  ihe  emen- 
dations pnipeaed  by  Mason.  iVr  Is  often  misprinted  from: 
■o  in  a  passage  of  the  present  play  (p.  tB9)  tbe  fint  4to. 
iMda, 

"  And  I  think,  what  I  hold  a  mere  vexatkm 
Cannot  be  safe  from  him,"  — 
where  the  second  4to.  and  the  fiilio  have  rightly  "  for." 

"  nor  dinner]  Altered  by  the  modem  chiton  to  "  nor  a 
dinner" 

4  your  time]  Altered  by  Seward  to  **  my  time."  He  had 
forgotten  what  the  suitors  tell  Valentine  in  act.  ii.  sc  9  (p. 
63a); 

**  Bell.  She  has  put  us  off  this  munth  now  for  an  answer. 
Hare.  No  man  must  visit  her,  nor  look  upon  her,"  4cc 

*  [no,  U  ab^utely  npce«»ary  f.r  the  hen<ie,  though  the 
moflvrn  editors  are  satittfled  with  liie  oM  reading. 

«  euek  a  beck]  L  e.  such  a  back  as  this  chine  of  heeL 


Away,  you  knaves  1  I  will  not  dine  these  two 

hours :  — 
How  am  I  vcx'd  and  chafd !  —  go,  carry  itbad[» 
And  tell  the  cook  ho  is  an  arrant  rascal, 
To  send  before  I  call'd. 

Short.  Faces  about,^  gentlemen  ; 
Beat  a  mournful  march,  then,  and  give  soma 

supporters^ 
Or  else  I  perish. 

[Exit  with  RooEB,  HuMPH&T,  and  Ralph 
laab.  It  does  me  much  good 
To  see  her  chafe  thus.  [Aside- 

Hare.  We  can  stay,  madam,  and  will  stay  and 
dwell  here ; 
*Tis  good  air. 

Fount.  I  know  you  have  beds  enough. 
And  meat  you  never  want. 
L.  Heart.  You  want  a  little. 
Bel.  We  dare  to  pretend  on.*    Since  you  are 
churlish. 
We'll  give  you  physic :   you  must  purge  thif 

anger; 
It  bums  you.  and  decays  you. 

L,  Heart,  If  I  had  you  out  once, 
I  would  be  at  charge  of  a  percullis  *  for  you. 

Enter  Valentinb. 

Val.  Good  morrow,  noble  lady. 

L.  Heart.  Good  morrow,  sir.  — 
How  sweetly  now  he  looks,  and  how  full  manly  I 
What  slaves  were  these  to  use  him  so  1     [Aside, 

Val,  1  come 
To  look  *°  a  young  man  I  call  brother. 

L.  Heart,  Such  a  one 
Was  here,  sir,  as  I  remember,  your  own  brother, 
But  gone  almost  an  hour  ago. 

Val.  Good  e'en,  then. 

Zn  Heart.  You  must  not  so  soon,  sir ;  here  be 
some  gentlemen ; 
It  may  be  you  arc  acquainted  with  'em. 

Hare.  Will  nothing  make  him  miserable  ? 

Fount.  How  glo'rious ! 

Bel.  It  is  the  very  he :  does  it  rain  fortunes, 
Or  has  he  a  familiar  r  *' 

Hare.  How  doggedly  he  looks  tooj 

Fount.  I  am  beyond  my  faith  :  pray,  lot's  be 
going. 

Val.  \Vhcre  are  these  gentlemen  ? 

L.  Heart.  Here. 

Val.  Yes,  I  know  'em. 
And  will  be  more  familiar. 

Bel.  Morrow,  madam. 

L.  Heart.  Nay,  stay  and  tline. 

VaL  You  shall  stay  till  I  talk  with  you. 
And  not  dine  neither,  but  fSsstingly  my  fur}'.** 

7  Facee  about]  i.  e.  Wheel,  turn  about :  see  note,  p.  SOB. 
Seward  printed,  with  the  Mio,  *'  Fare  abouL" 

B  frctend  on]  Is  explained  by  tlie  Editon  of  1778  **  rany 
oar  demands  furttier:'*  but,  probably,  it  means — intend 
further  (pretend  being  very  common  in  the  sense  of—  in- 
tend). —  Sk>  the  first  4ta  The  second  4to.  and  the  fiiUo 
"pretend  no  ; "  and  so  Seward. 

•  fercuUie]  i.  e.  portcullis.  *<  A  Percullis,  Misraeta,  perUk 
denuseoria."  (Joles's  DicL ;  and  see  Middlelon's  Worke,  HL 
162.  ed.  Dyce.  —  So  both  the  4toe.  The  fi>lio  "  portcullis  ;  *> 
and  so  tlie  modem  editors. 

10  look]  "  i.  e.  Ifiok  for."    Wbbkb. 

11  a  familiar \  i.  e.  an  attendant  demon. 

13  but  foAtingly  my  fury]  Was  altered  by  Ssl^rd  to 
»«  fasting  fly  my  fury  ,•"  and  *»  tlie  Editor:*  ofl778.  \Vi>bef 
rightly  cxplainM  tlie  passage,  "  Yimi  ^hall  await  my  fuiy  w  ith 
out  liaving  dined,  and  therefore  fastUigly." 
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You  think  you  have  undone  mc ;  think  no  still, 
And  swallow  that  belic£^  till  you  be  company 
For  court-hand  clerks  and  starv'd attorneys; 
Till  you  break  in  at  plays,  like  'prentices. 
For  three  a  groat,  and  crack  nuts   with  the 

scholars 
In  penny-rooms  *  again,  and  fight  for  apples; 
Till  you'  return  to  what  I  found  you,  people 
Betray'd  into  the  hands  of  fencers',  challengers*, 
Tooth-drawers*   bills,*  and  tedious    proclama- 

tions 
In  meal- markets,  with  throngings  to  see  cut- 
purses  ;  — 
(Stir  not,  but  hear,  and   mark ;  I'll  cut  your 

throats  else)  — 
Till  water- works,  and  rumours  of  New  Rivers, 
Rid  '  you  again,  and  run  you  into  questions 
Who  built  the  Thames  ;  *  till  you  run  mad  for 

lotteries. 
And  stand  there  with  your  tables  *  to  glean 
The  golden  sentences,  and  cite  'em  secretly 
To  serving-men  for  sound  essays ;  till  taverns 
Allow  you  but  a  towel-room  to  tipple  in. 
Wine  that  the  bell  hath  gone  for  twice,*  and 

glasses 
That  look  like  broken  promises,  tied  up 
With  wicker  protestations,  English  tobacco, 
With  half  pipes,  nor  in  half  a  year  once  burnt, 

and  biscuit 
That  bawds  have  rubb'd  their  gums  upon,  like 

corals. 
To  brink  the  mark  again  ;  till  this  hour,  rascals, 
(For  this  ^  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again,) 
Think  I  bit  down  the  loser  ! 

L.  Heart,  Will  you  stay,  gentlemen  ? 
A  piece  of  beef  and  a  cold  capon,  that's  all : 
You  know  you  are  welcome. 
Jlare.^  That  was  cast*  to  abuse  us. 
Bel.  Steal  off ;  the  devil  is  in  his  anger ! 
L.  Heart.  Nay,  I  am  sure 


1  pentiy^oonu]   **  The  name  cheap  accominodalionf  in 

flay-hoiii^eM  are  mentioned  in  De(rker*d  Oul*i  Hornebooke, 
609;  —  *  Yo<ir  groundliiig  and  gallery  mm luoiier  l|iiy«i  hid 
fpiirt  by  Ui«  penny '  f p.  133.  repriiitl."  Wkbew.  "  *  Pcniiy- 
luoma  at  iiie<itrei< '  are  noticed  in  The  Black  Book^  1604  :  and 
*  l«nny  frnll  rien  >  (meaning  proli.-ibly  flie  aarae  part  i-f  the 
bou^e),  in  the  Jint  and  the  Jfi/ktin^ale^  by  T.  M..  of  the 
same  date."  Collier'^  Hut,  of  EngL  Oram.  Poet.  lii.  345. 
The  two  tracts  to  which  Mr.  (Nillier  refer*  may  be  found 
in  the  5th  V(>l.  of  Middleton*ri  Worku^  ed.  Dyce. 

1  bHU]  i.  e.  advertifloment*,  placardi  vet  np  in  public 
places :  "  thotw  of  fencers,  and  tho»e  containing  defiances 
Rir  any  trial  of  skill,  chiefly  in  the  noble  science  of  defence, 
are  admirnbly  ridiculed  in  several  of  Ben  Junwin's  come- 
dies." VVkrer. 
s  Rid]  Altered  by  the  modem  editora  to  "  Ride." 
4  buiU  the  Thamfe]  The  fintt  4to.  hax  "  buiU  Theamea  ; " 
the  second  4io.  and  the  fdllo  read  **  built  T^Aamc^."  —  **  The 
alluition  to  the  New  Kiver,  projected  in  the  time  of  James 
I.,  is  flufliciently  plain.  That  to  the  building  of  the  Thames 
is  not  explicnblo  as  wn^o ;  but  the  authors  moAt  probably 
wish  only  to  exemplify  the  absurd  btuiiitiity  of  tlie  conversa- 
tion among  the  three  suitonf,  previooK  t4)  tlirir  acquaintance 
with  Valeiiiiiie."  VVkber.  If  "''built  the  Thamn^'  be  the 
right  reading  (which  I  greatly  doubt),  it  pcrha(Mi  may  mean 
—  built  bridges  over  the  Tliamev. 

*  tablfji]  I.  0.  tal>le-b<K>kK,  niomorandum-lMKiks 

•  tViite  that  the  btU  hath  gone  fur  ttcier]  i.  e.  Wine  that  has 
been  twice  toUtd  for,  —  that  has  l>een  left  rtale  by  two  com- 
panies. 

t         •  till  ihl<  hour^  rascah^ 

{F»r  tkU^  &r.1  8«  corrected  jiy  rlie  Kditor-^  t.f  1778.  — All 
Cbe  old  cdK.  have  ^'  tell  these  hour  r 


•  Hare}  All  the  i>ld  eds.  ''  Hum.' 
s  mH]  i.  e.  contrived. 


rasetd*  no,  thisf**  Ulc, 


You  will  not  leave  me  so  discourteoiulj. 
Now  I  have  provided  for  you. 

VaL  What  do  you  here  ? 
Why  do  ye  vex  a  woman  of  her  goodness, 
Her  state  and  worth?    Can  you  bring  a  fidz 

certificate 
That  you  deserve  to  be  her  footmen?    Hiu*- 

bands,  you  QU^pies  ? 
Husbands  for  whores  and  bawds  !    Awaj,  you 

wind-suckers !  *♦* 
Do  not  look  big,  nor  prate,  nor  stay,  nor  gnun- 

ble. 
And,  wben  jou  are  gone,  seem  to  laugh  at  my 

fury, 
And  slight  this  lady  :   I  shall  hear,  and  know 

this; 
And,  though  I  am  not  bound  to  fight  for  women, 
As  far  as  they  are  good  I  dare  preserve  'em. 
Bo  not  too  bold ;  for,  if  you  be,  VU.  swinge  you, 
I'll  swinge  you  monstrously,  without  all  pity. 
Your  honours  ;  now  go ;  "  avoid  me  mainly ! 

[ExeutU  Foui«T.,  Bbl.,  and  Habb. 
L,  Heart.  Well,  sir,  you  have  deliver'd  me,  I 

thank  you. 
And  witn  your  nobleness  prevented  danger 
Their  tongues  might  utter.    We'll  all  go  and 

eat,  sir. 
Vol.  No,  no ;  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with 

women. 
Go  to  your  meat,  eat  little,  take  less  ease, 
And  tie  your  body  to  a  daily  labour, 
You  may  live  honestly ;  and  so,  I  thank  vou. 

'[Exit. 
L.  Heart,  Well,  go  thy  ways  ;  thou  art  a  no- 
ble fellow. 
And  some  means  I  must  work  to  have  thee 

know  it.  [Exit  wUh  Isab. 


ACT   V. 

SC£N£  I.  — A  HaU  in  Lady  Hbabtwbll's 
House. 

Enter  Loveoood  and  Merchant. 

Love.  Most  certain  'tis  her  bands  that  hold 
him  up. 
And  her  sister  relieves  Frank. 

Mer.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it : 
But  wherefore  do  they  not  pursue  this  fortune 
To  some  fair  end  ? 

Love.  The  women  are  too  crafty, 
Valentine  too  coy,  and  Frank  too  bashful. 
Had  any  wise  man  hold  of  such  a  blessing. 
They  would  strike  it  out  o'  the  flint  but  they 
would  form  it. 

Eiitcr  Lady  IIeartwell  and  Shobthose. 

Mer.  The  widow,  sure :  why  docs  she  stir  so 
early  r  [Retire*  with  Loveoooo. 


w  tpind'tuekers  ]  i.  e.  kenrels,  kite*. 

11  Your  honoum:  nov  fo]  Al  ered  by  Seward  to  «  Fur 
hoHount  note  may  ^ : "  but  '*  your  honvun  "  means  —  make 
your  obeisauce.«;  iMtm|)aire  the  last  line  of  tllf  Pruktgue  ts 
The  Captain,  p.  485. 


8CBNB  I.] 


WIT   WITHOUT  MONEY. 


65S 


L,  Heart,  Tis  strange  I  cannot  force  him  to 
understand  mo, 
And  make   a  benefit  of  what  I  would  bring 
him.  —  [AMid», 

Tell  my  sUter  I  will  use  my  devotions 
At  home  this  morning ;  she  may,  if  she  please, 
go  to  church. 
Short,  Hoigh-ho  ! 
L.  Heart,  And  do  you  wait  upon  her  with  a 

torch,  sir. 
ShoH.  Heigh-ho! 
L.  Heart.  You  lazy  knave  ! 
Short,  Here  is  such  a  tinkle-tanklings. 
That  we  can  ne'er  lie  quiet,   and  sleep  our 

prayers  out.  — 
Ralph,  pray  empty  my  right  shoe,  that  you  made 

your  chamber-pot. 
And  burn  a  little  rosemary  in't :  I  must  wait 

upon  my  lady.  — 
TMs   morning-prayer  has  brought    me  into  a 

consumption ; 
I  have  nothing  left  but  flesh  and  bones  about 
me. 
L.  Heart,    You   drowsy  slave,  nothing,  but 

sleep  and  swilling ! 
Short,  Had  you  been  bitten  with  bandog-fleas 
as  I  have  been. 
And  haunted  with  the  night-mare  — 
L.  Heart.  With  an  ale-pot ! 
Short.  You  would  have  little  list  to  moming- 
j  prayers. 

1     Pray,  take  my  fellow,  Kalph ;  he  has  a  psalm- 
j  book : 

I     I  am  nn  ingrum  *  man. 
'  L.  Heart,  Get  you  ready  quickly. 

Arid,  when  she  is  ready,  wait  upon  her  hand- 
somely. 
No  more ;  be  gone  ! 

Short,  If  I  do  snore  my  part  out [Exit, 

Love.  Now  to  our  purposes. 
Mer.  Good  morrow,  madam. 

[Coming  forward  with  Loveoood. 
L,  Heart,  Good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Lore,  Good  joy  and  fortune  ! 
L.  Heart,  These  are  good  things,  and  worth 

my  thanks  :  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Mer,  Much  joy  I  hope  you'll  find :  we  came 
to  gratiUate 
Your  new-knit  marriage-band. 
L.  Heart.  How  ! 
Love.  He's  a  gentleman. 
Although  he  be  my  kinsman,  my  fair  niece. 
L,  Heart.  Niece,  sir  ! 
Loce,  Yes,  lady,  now  I  may  say  so ; 
'Tis  no  shame  to  you  ;  I  say,  a  gentleman, 
And,  winking  at  some  light  fancies,' 
Which  you  most  happily  may  affect  him  for. 
As  bravely  carried,  as  nobly  bred  and  man- 
aged  

L.  Heart,  \Miat  is  all  this  ^    I  understand  you 
not: 
What  niece,  what  marriage-knot  ? 
Love,  I'll  tell  plainly  : 


1  ingrym]  A  vulgar  coiruption  of  iriura*L 
<  And,  waikiMg  at  mum  Ugklfandes]  Sewtrd  printed, 
**  Jtmd  wbiktHf  but  at  some  light  bntuiM.'* 

Here  the  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber  followed  the  old  ede., 

but  reguUted  the  metre  vilely. 


You  are  my  niece,  and  Valentine  the  gentleman 
Has  made  you  so  by  marriage. 
L,  Heart.  Marriage ! 
Love,  Yea,  lady ; 
And  'twas  a  noble  and  a  virtuous  partt 
To  take  a  falling  man  to  your  protection, 
And  buoy  him  up  again  to  all  his  glories. 
L,  Heart,  The  men  are  mad ! 
Mer.  What  though  he  wanted 
These  outward  things  that  fly  away  like  shad* 

ows, 
Was  not  his  mind  a  full  one,  and  a  braye  one  } 
You  have  wealth  enough  to  give  him  gloss  and 

outside. 
And  he  wit  enough  to  give  way  to  love  a  lady. 
Love.  I  ever  thought  he  would  do  welL 
Mer.  Nay,  I  knew. 
However  he  wheel'd  about  like  a  loose  carbine,' 
He  would  charge  home  at  length  like  a  brave 

gentleman. 
Heaven's  blessing  o*  your  heart,  lady !  we  are 
so  bound  to  honour  you. 

In  all  your  service  so  devoted  to  you 

Love,  Do  not  look  so  strange,  widow ;  it  must 
be  known ; 
Better  a  general  joy.    No  stirring  here  yet  ^ 
Come,  come,  you  cannot  hide  'cm.^ 

L.  Heart,  Pray,  be  not  impudent : 
These  are  the  finest  toys  !  belike  I  am  married, 
then  r 
Mer.  You  are  in  a  miserable   estate  in  the 
world's  account  else : 
I  would  not  for  your  wealth  it  come  to  doubting. 
L,  Heart,  And  I  am  great  with  child  ? 
Love.  No,  great  they  say  not. 
But  'tis  a  full  opinion  you  are  with  child ; 
And  great  joy  ^  among  the  gentlemen. 
Your  husband  hath  bestirred  himself  fairly. 
Mer.  Alas,  we  know  his  private  hours  of  en- 
trance, 
How  long,  and  when  he  stay'd ;  could  name 

the  bed  too. 
Where  ho  paid  down  his  first-fruits. 
L.  Heart,  I  shall  believe  anon. 
Love.  And  wo  consider,  for  some  private  rea- 
sons 
You  would  have  it  private ;  yet  take  your  own 

pleasure : 
And    so,    good  morrow,   my  best    niece,   my 
sweetest ! 


3  earbhul  All  the  old  ed«.  have  "cabiiie."— "  A  < 
is  a  term  tor  a  hone  soldier,  and  used  by  our  authors  in 
another  play,  so  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  bcinij;  the  ^nuine 
reading,  though  Mr.  Theobald  did,  for  I  sent  it  liim,  and 
find  it  in  his  margin  with  a  U."  8bward,—  who  alludes 
to  a  line  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  W\fe,  — 

"  Don  Campusano,  captain  of  carbines." 

Act  i.  sc  1. 
"  In  the  present  passage,"  observe!*  a  friend.  "  the  epithet 
*  loose '  determines  that  *  carbine  *  im  to  be  iinderetood  as  the 
weapon  so  called,  not  as  the  soldier  who  carries  iu*' 

4  JVo  stirring  here  ytt  1 

Came,  comCy  yim  cannot  hide  *em]  Altered  hy  the  modem 

editors  to  *' hide  it."    But  see  note,  p.  500. 

ft  And  great  joy]  "  The  modem  editors  silently  read,  'And 
there's  great  Joy. '  There  i^  no  reason  for  the  alteration,  un- 
less it  Im  thought  necessary  to  supply  a  word,  whenever  our 
authors,  (w1k>  were  by  no  means  nice  in  this  r«MM|,)  have 
loft  a  line  defective  in  a  ftiot."  Wbbkk.  Wheit^Hare  find 
<*  a  line  defective  in  a  foot,"  the  probabilitv  is.  Or  a  word 
has  been  omitted  bv  the  transcriber  or  printer :  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  their  comic  blank  verse,  were  more  a|rt  to 
make  the  linen  too  kmg  than  too  shoit. 


M«U^C(JJL*OL 


L,  Heart.  No,  no ;  pray,  Btcy. 
Love,  I  know  you  would  be  with  him. 
Love  him,  and  love  him  well. 
Mer.  You'll  find  him  noble.  — 

This  may  beget 

Love,  It  must  needs  work  upon  her. 

[ExeufU  LoYBOOoD  and  Merchant. 
L,  Heart.  These  are  fine  boba,'  i'  faith  ;  mar- 
/-tij  ried,  and  with  child^Coo} 

How  long  has  this  been,  I  xn$w  ?  they  seem 

grave  fellows ; 
They  should  not  come  to  flout :  married,  and 

bedded ! 
The  world  take  notice  too !  where  lies  this  May- 
game  ?  ^ 
I  could  be  vex'd  extremely  now,  and  rail  too, 
1^  ^            But  *tis  to  no  end.    Though  I  itch  a  little,^- 
^*               Must  I  be  scratch'd  I  know  not  how  ?  —  Who 
waits  there } 

Enter  Humpubt. 
Hum.  Madam  ? 

L.  Heart,  Make  ready  my  coach  quickly,  and 
wait  you  only ; 
And  hark  you,  sir  [%Dhi»per8  him\ :  be  secret  and 

speedy; 
Inquire  out  where  he  lies. 

Hum.  I  shall  do  it,  madam.  [Exit, 

L.  Heart,  Married,   and   got  with  child  in  a 
dream  !  'tis  fine,  i'  faith : 
Sore,  he  that  did  this  would  do  better  waking. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  11,^  A  Street. 

Enter  Valentine,  Francisco,  Lance  drunks  and 
Boy  foith  a  torch. 
Vol.  Hold  thy  torch  handsomely.  —  How  dost 
thou,  Frank  ? 
Peter  Bassel,'  bear  up. 

Prank.  You  have  fried  *  me  soundly. 
Sack  do  you  call  this  drink  } 

VaL  A  shrewd  dog,  Frank ; 
Will  bite  abundantly. 

Lance.  Now  could  I  fight. 

And  fight  with  thee 

Val.  With  me,  thou  man  of  Memphis  ? 
Lance.  But  that  thou  art  mine  ^  own  natural 
master: 
Yet  my  sack  says  thou  art  no  man,  thou  #rt  a 

pagan, 
And  pawn'st  thy  land,  which  [is]  a  noble  cause,  j 

Vol.  No  arms,  no  arms,*  good  Lancelot ; 
Dear  Lance,   no  fighting  here:  we  will  have 

lands,  boy, 
Livings,  and  titles ;  thou  shalt  be  a  vice-roy  :      ' 
Hang  fighting,  hang't ;  'tis  out  of  fashion. 
Lance.  I  would  fain  labour'  you  into  your 
lands  again. 
Go  to ;  it  is  behoveful. 
Fran,  Fie,  Lance,  fie ! 


1  hobM]  See  note,  p.  GOl. 

*  P^UrBoMcl]  The  iitme,  I  believe,  of  a  Dateh  adminl. 

*  friejjkMMton  would  read  **  flred." 

*  Miitl^Blie  modern  editors  print  "  my." 

*  ^r•  ofVr,  no  armxj  So  the  flrwl  4to.  —  The  aeeond  4ta 
and  the  blio  have,  •*  A*.*  arm*,  nor  arms."  Sewaxd  choM 
Id  print  "  JVb  arms,  nor  harnM." 

*  laknr]  "L  e.  belabour,  beat'*    Mamit. 


Lanee,  I  must  beat  somebody,  and  why  not 
my  master 
Before  a  stranger?  charity  and  beating 
Begins  at  home. 

Val.  Come,  thou  shalt  beat  me. 
Lance.  I  will  not  be  compell'd,  an  yoa  wore 
two  masters ; 
I  scorn  the  motion. 
Val.  Wilt  thou  sleep  » 
Lance.  I  scorn  sleep. 
Val.  Wilt  thou  go  eat  ? 
Lance,  I  scorn  meat :  I  come  for  rompering ; 
I  come  to  wait  upon  my  charge  discreeuy ; 
For,  look  you,  if  you  will  not  take  your  mort- 
gage again. 
Here  do  I  lie,  St.  George,  and  so  forth. 

[Lms  down, 
Val.  And  here  do  I,  St.  George,  bestride  the 
dragon: 

Thus,  with  my  lance 

Lance,  I  sting,  I  sting  with  my  tail. 
VaL  Do  you  so,  do  you  80»  sir  ?    I  ahall  tail 
you  presently. 
^    Fran,  By  no  means ;  do  not  hurt  him. 
.     Val.  Take  his  Nellson :  ^  — 
And  now  rise,  thou  maiden-knight  of  MaIligo»* 

Lace  on  thy  helmet  of  enchanted  aackt 
And  charge  again. 

Lance.  I'll  play  no  more  ;  yon  abnae  me.  — 
Will  you  go  ? 

Fran.  I'll  bid  you  good  morrow,  brother ; 
For  sleep  I  cannot ;  I  have  a  thousand  fandea. 
Val.  Now  thou  art  arriv'd,  go  brarely  to  the 
matter. 
And  do  something  of  worth,  Frank. 
Lance.  You  shall  hear  from  ua. 

[ExeufU  Fbanoisoo  and  Lakcb. 
VaL  This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  sure, 
had  beaten  me : 
He's  the  most  tettish  *  knave  ! 

Enter  Loveoood,  Merchant,  and  Boy  '^  with  a 
torch. 
Love.  *Tis  he. 
Mer.  Good  morrow. 

VaL  Why,  sir,  good  morrow  to  yon  too,  an 
^  you  be  so  lusty.  "^-^ 

Love.   You  have  made  your  brother  a  fine 

man ;  we  met  him. 
VaL  I  made  him  a  fine  gentleman ;  he  was 
A  fool  before,  brought  up  amongst  the  midst  ** 
Of  small-beer  brcw-houscs.     What  would  you 
have  with  me  ? 
Mer.  I  come  to  tell  you  your  latest  hour  ia 
come. 


7  7\ike  his  ^'elbiMi]  So  the  Ant  4to.  —  The  wcond  4ta  and 
the  folio  have  *'  Take  ihio  JVelson  ;*^  ^d  m  Seward,  who 
pnintrd  the  words  ihii*,  "  Takf  thi^i,  JVUaM.**—  Weber  naya 
that  JffliAon  is  ^*  probably  a  cant  term  fat  a  vwoid  ; "  rather, 
I  believe,  for  a  riitb. 

«  JVaU>Vo]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  **  Malaga  ;  >• 
but  Maliigo  (a  corrjption  oi  Malaga)  is  conmoa  in  our  early 
writerif. 

•  tettith]  "  The  same  a.o  fefcAy,  peeviah,  flretful,  irritable." 
Wkreb. 

10  Boy]  So  the  folio.  ~  The  4taii.  hav*  *'  May,**  —  nMuing 
pn>hably  the  boy  who  was  to  carry  the  torch,  hit  name  hav- 
int  been  retained  fr  -m  the  pmnipler^ri  book. 

Ii  wKfwj  Altered  by  (toward  to  '*inirt}*'  aodio  tte  lA- 
itOTMof  177& 


J 


f 


■CENB   U.] 


wrr  WITHOUT  money. 


MB 


VaL  Are  you  my  sentence  ? 
Mer.  The  sentence  of  your  state. 
VcU,  Let  it  be  hang'd,  then;  and  let  it  be 
hang'd  high  enough, 
I  may  not  see  it. 

Love,  A  gracious  resolution. 
Vol.  What  would  you  else  with  me  ?  will  yov 
go  drink, 
And  let  the  world  slide,  uncle  ?  ha,  ha,  ha,  boys ! 
Drink  sack  like  whey,  boys  ! 
Mer,  Have  you  no  feeling,  sir  ? 
Vol.  Come  hither,  merchant : 
Make  me  a  supper,  thou  most  reverent  land- 
catcher, 
A  supper  of  forty  pounda. 
Mer.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Vai,  Then  bring  thy  wife  along  and  thy  fair 
sisters. 
Thy  neighbours  and  their  wives,  and  all  their 

trinkets ; 
Let  me  have  forty  trumpet*,  and  such  wine  ! 
We'll  laugh  at  all  the  miseries  of  mortgage  ; 
And  then  in  state  I'll  render  thee  an  answer. 
Mtr.  What  say  you  to  this  ? 
J^ove,  I  dare  not  say,  nor  think  neither. 
Mtr,  Will  you  redeem  your  state  ?  speak  to 

the  point,  sir. 
Vol,  Not,  not  *  if  it  were  mine  heir  in  the 

Turk's  galleys. 
Mtr.  Then  I  must  take  an  order. 
J'al.  Take  a  thousand, 
I  will  not  keep  it,  nor  thou  shalt  not  have  it ; 
Because  thou  cam'st  i'  the  nick,  thou  shalt  not 

have  it. 
Go,  take  possession,  and  be  sure  you  hold  it, 
Hold  fast  with  both  hands,  for  there  be  those 

hounds  uncoupled. 
Will  rinj?  you  such  a  knell !  go  down  in  glory, 
And  march  upon  my  land,  and  cry,   "All's 

mine  !  " 
Cry  as  the  devil  did,  and  be  the  devil ; 
Mark  what  an  echo  follows  !  Build  tine  march- 

panes,' 
To  entertain  Sir  Silkworm  and  his  lady  ; 
And  pull  the  chapel  down,  to  ^  raise  a  chamber 
For  Mistrals  Silver-pin  to  lay  her  belly  in  ; 
Mark  what  an  eartlK^uakc  comes  !     Thou  fool- 
ish *  merchant, 
My  tenants  are  no  subjects  ;  they  obey  nothing, 


I  JVbe,  not]  The  modern  eiiltore  print  "  No,  wo<." 
»  ma rrh patient]  "  TIiih  fasliicinnble  ronfecrion  of  former 
day:*,  («>tiii  in  high  roputo  on  the  continont )  \va<>  ronipusicii, 
acctirdinu  t.>  Mr.  Sleevenn  [note  on  Rimeo  and  Juliet yMt  i. 
Bc.  5.],  of  fHhenn,  ahnnruls,  pistnrhoejty  pinr-kenieU,  and 
•iif;«ir  of  n  bc;3,  with  a  flniall  proportion  of  tliinr,"  tec. 
Webkr  The  marchpane  iHed  formerly  in  Eiif^land  ap|>eanf 
to  have  hren  composed  chiefly  of  almond«  and  Miear, 
potinded  and  l>aked  tr>sethi>r  (^leo  Narc.i'i*  f^/u.tx.  in  v.).  it 
was*  n  coii«tant  article  at  ba:tqucti  (dct^ocrts) ;  and  was  often 
wroujihl  into  varioui  figures, — 

'*(\)ni^rve4  and  .Marckuane^,  made  in  aundry  shapes, 
As  Ca»t!e:f,  Towres,  Hordes  llearo-s,  and  Ape*." 

The  Sie:re  of  Jtra-'alem,  p.  Ifi. — 
TayIor'=4  fTwilcM,  1630. 

*  to]  So  iho  Qni  4to.— The  nocond  4to.  and  the  (olio 
'*and  j**  which  waa  given  by  8eward  and  the  Editora  of 
1778. 

*  comet.  Tkamrh  foolLthj  tec]  Both  the  4tnf.  have 
<*  eomei,  tlien  /oefwA,"  &c.  The  folio  has  '*  emnes.  Then 
fnibihy*^  Slt.  ;  ami  ao  the  modern  editon*.  The  alteratfon 
which  I  have  made  aeema  ahsnintely  neceaaary  :  ^  then  " 
and  *'  (A«  x  '*  aie  veiy  often  coniMinded  by  (Hjr  early  priaiwi. 


And  they  are  people (too^ever  •  christen'd ; 
They  know  no  law  nor  conscience ;  they'll  de* 

vour  thee ; 
An  thou  wert  all  the  staple,*  they'll  confound 

thee 
Within  three  days ;  no  bit  nor  memory 
Of  what  thou  wert,  no,  not  the  wart  upon  thy 

nose  there. 
Shall  be  e'er  heard  of  more  :  go,  take  possession, 
And  bring  thy  children  down,  to  roast  like  rab- 
bits ; 
They  love  young  toasts  and  butter.  Bow-bell 

suckers,' 
As  they  love  mischief,  and  hate  law ;  they  are 

cannibals :  _^ 

Bring  down  thy  kindred, too,  that  be  not  fruitful ; 
There   be  those  mandrakes^  that  will  mollify 

'em: 
Go,  take  possession,    1*11  go  to  my  chamber.  — 
Afore,  boy,  go.  [Exit  with  Boy. 

Mer,  He's  mad,  sure. 
Love.  He's  half  drunk,  sure  : 
And  yet  I  like  this  unwillingness  to  lose  it, 
This  looking  back. 

Mer.  Yes,  if  he  did  it  handsomely  ; 
But  he's  so  harsh  and  strange  ! 

Love.  Believe  it,  'tis  his  drink,  sir  ; 
And  I  am  glad  his  drink  has  thrust  it  out. 

Mer.  CaiinibaLs ! 
If  ever  I  come  to  view  his  regiments,* 

If  fair  terms  may  be  had 

Love.  He  tells  you  true,  sir  ; 
They  arc  a  bunch  of  the  most  boisterous  rascali 
Disorder  ever  made  ;  let  'em  be  mad  once. 
The  power  of  the  whole  country  cannot  cool 

'em. 
Be  patient  but  a  while. 

Mer,  As  long  as  you  will,  sir. 
Before  I  buy  a  bargain  of  such  runts,** 
I'll  buy  a  college  for  bears,  and  live  among  'em. 

[Exeunt, 


s  too  never]  The  modem  editors  print,  for  the  metre,  '*  toe 
were  nerrr.** 

•  .^n  thou  vert  all  the  ftaple]  i.  e.  If  tliou  wert  tlie  whole 
iniirt,  or  nierchandi^ie.  —  The  first  4to.  ha«  "  and  thorn  mor- 
tall,  fA^  hluplp."  In  the  M>cond  4to.  it  Ktand«  thus,  "and 
thou  mortall,  the  stopple ;  **  and  ho  in  the  folio.  2>eward 
printed  *'  j9n  thuu  art  mortal  gt-iple,^*  and  pnipot^  in  a  note, 
**  j9n  thou  art  mortal,  Staple  '*  (Valentino  calling  the  mer- 
chant  Staplr).  Sytnpsun  conjtictnred  *^  Thou  mortal  of  the 
staple.%  i'lie  Editt)rs  of  1778  cave  t»cwani'i  second  enien- 
datitin  :  \Veh<>r  adopteil  liii  fintt.  —  I  ought  to  add,  that  in 
this  passage  the  modem  c<litor!<  deviate  from  the  punctuation 
uf  the  old  C4)pie!». 

7  BuK-bell  fueheri]  i.  e.  sucking  children  born  within  the 
sound  of  Dow -bell :  the  cxprci^oi.m  is  formed  by  analogy 
from  rabbil-gHcker^  i.  c.  a  Kucking  rabbit ;  ftee  note,  p.  tio7. 

«  mnnilrakf^A  The  rwA  of  the  (whit")  mandrake  wat  sup- 
posed to  rciiemble  the  thighs  and  legs  of  a  man,  and  was  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  incontinence,  &c. 

0  refrimeni<]  So  the  flrnf  4u».  —  Tlie  second  4to.  and  the 
folio  have  *'  regiment"  (perha|M  the  better  reading)  ;  and  so 
Seward. 

!•)  rtints]  "  Tnmbi  of  tree* ;  here^  metaphorically,  for 
rude  b(K)rs.  Gawain  Douglas,  in  his  Ptdiu  rf  Honour, 
speaks  uf— 

*  Auld  rottin  runtis  quhariii  na  aap  was  leifif.  "        _ 

W.B.I.  • 

Runts  means  not  only  —  trees  (stunted  in  i 
alao,  and  more  frequently  — cattle  (of  a  wmall  stl 
**  Sho'8  full  of  canle,  some  two  tiKMisand  f 
Middleton's  ChaaU  Maid  in  i 

Wvrks,iv.66.td.i 
Brocket  gives  "  Runt,  a  Scotch  oi  —  alao  a  Jocular  desigaa 
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wrr  WITHOUT  money. 
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SCENE    JIL  — Another  Street. 
Enter  Francisco,  Lance,  and  Boy  with  a  torch. 

Fran.  How  dost  thou  now  ? 
Latux.  Better  than  I  was,  and  straighter ; 
But  my  head's  a  hogshead  still,  it  rolls '  and 
tumbles. 
Fran.  Thou  wcrt  cruelly  paid. 
Lance.  I  may  live  to  requite  it ; 
Put  a  snaffle  of  sack  in  my  mouth,  and  then 
ride  me  !  '  very  well ! 
Fran.  'Twas  all  but  sport.    Til  tell  thee  what 
I  mean  now  : 
I  mean  to  see  this  wench. 

Lance,  Where  a  devil  is  she  ? 
An  there  were  two,  'twere  better. 

Fran.  Dost  thou  hear 
The  bell  ring  ? 
Lance.  Yes,  yea. 

Fran.  Then  she  comes  to  prayers, 
Early   each  morning  thither :  now,  if  I  could 
but  meet  her, 

For  I  am  of  another  metal  now 

Lance.  What  light's  yond  ? 

Fran.  Ha  !  'tis  a  light :  —  take  her  by  the 

hand,  and  court  her  ? 
Lance.    Take  her  below  the  girdle  ;    you'll 
never  speed  else. 
It  comes  on  this  way  still.     Oh,  that  I  had 
But  such  an  opportunity  in  a  saw-pit  I 
How  it  comes  on,  comes  on  !  'tis  here. 

Enter  Isabella,  and  Shorthosk  toith  a  torch. 

Fran.  'Tis  she  : 
Fortune,  I  kiss  thy  hand  !  —  Good  morrow,  lady. 
What  voice  is  that  ?  —  Sirrah,  do  you 


Isab. 


sleep 


As  you  go  ? —  Tis  ho :  I  am  glad  on't  [Aside.]' 
—  Why.  Shorthose  !  ^ 

Short.  Yes,  forsooth  ;  I  was  dreamt  I  was  go- 
ing to  church. 

Lance.  She  sees  you  as  plain  as  I  do. 

Isab.  Hold  thy  torch  up. 

Short.    Here's    nothing    but  a  stall,   and  a 
butcher's  dog  asleep  in't. 
Where  did  you  see  the  voice  ? 

Fran.  She  looks  still  angry. 

Lance.  To  her,  and  meet,  sir. 

/«aA.  Here,  here.  • 

Fran.  Yes,  lady ; 
Never  bless  yourbolf ;  '  I  am  but  a  man. 
And,  like  an  honest  man,  now  I  will  thank  you. 

Uab.  What  do  you  mean  ?  who  sent  for  you  ? 
who  desir'd  you  r 

Short.  Shall  I  put  out  the  torch,  forsooth  ? 

Isab.  Can  I  not  go  about  my  private  medita- 
tions, ha ! 


But  such  companions  ^  as  you  must  ruffle  *  me  ! 
You  had  best  go  with  me,  sir  ! 
Fran,  It  was  my  purpose. 
Isab.  Why,  what  an  impudence  is  thiB !  joa 
had  best, 
Begin  so  near  the  church,  provide  a  priest, 
And  persuade  me  to  marry  you  ! 

Fran.  It  was  my  meaning ; 
And  such  a  husband,  so  loving  and  so  carefol. 
My  youth,  and  all  my  fortunes  shall  aixiTe 

at« 

Hark  you ! 
Isab.  'Tis  strange  you  should  be  .thus  nnman* 
nerly.  — 
Turn  home  again,  sirrah.  [To  Short.] — Ton 

had  best  now  force 
My  man  to  lead  your  way  ! 

Lance.  Yes,  marry,  shall  'a,  lady.'  — 
Forward,  my  friend ! 

Isab.  This  is  a  pretty  riot ! 
It  may  grow  to  a  rape. 

Fran.  Do  you  like  that  better  ? 
I  can  ravish  you  an  hundred  timeiu  A&d  nerer 
hurt  you. 
Short.  I  see  nothing  ;  I  am  asleep  still. 
\Vhen  you  have  done,  tell  mc,  and  then  Til 
wake,  mistress. 
Isab.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ?  do  you  long  to 

bo  hang'd  ? 
Fran.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  lady,  in  these  fair 

tresses. 
Isab.  Shall  I  call  out  for  help  ? 
Fran.  No,  by  no  means ;  that  were  a  weak 
trick,  lady : 
I'll  kiss  and  stop  your  mouth.  [Kiues  her. 

Isab.  You'll  answer  all  these  } 
Fran,  A  thousand  kisses  more. 
Isab.  I  was  never  abus'd  thus. 
^You  had  best  give  out  too^  that  you  found  me 

willing,  -^ 

And  say  I  doted  on  you  ! 

jPVan.  That's  known  already, 
And  no  man  living  shall  now  carry  you  from  me. 
Isab.  This  is  fine,  i'  faith  ! 
Fran.  It  shall  be  ten  times  finer. 
Isab,  Well,  seeing  you  are  so  valiant,  keep 
your  way ; 
I  will  to  church. 

Fran,  And  I  will  wait  upon  you. 
Isab.  And  it  is 
Most  likely  there's  a  priest,  if  you  dare  venture 
As  you  profess !  I  would  wish  you  look  about 

you, 
To  do  these  rude  tricks,  for  you  know  their 

recompences ; 
And  trust  not  to  my  mercy  — 
Fran.  But  I  will,  lady. 


tion  for  a  person  of  a  stmnff  though  low  stature.    *  A  runt 
of  a  follow.* "  Qlois.  t^fjfortk  Country  WonU.    To  Weber»« 

^mark,  that  runu  if  utfed  here  metaphorically  for  rude  j 

^oon,  I  do  not  nbjiict. 


4  eomi 


impanienM\  \.  e.  fellows. 

>iffie]  i.  e.  Doi8teruusly  dinturfo  i 


•  My  youth,  and  all  myforttmes  shall  arrive  at]  Mason  aays 
that  this  line  it  abwilute  nonsense,  aud  would  read, 


"  Your  youth  and  all  your  fortunes  shall  arrive  at :  ** 

but  he  did  not  understand  the  pasaace:  Franctwco  meam. 

that  hi^  youth,  and  whatever  he  may  hereafter  bo  poasMsM 

of,  xhnll  be  devoted  to  babella. 

~  Lanre.  Ym,  marry,  ghaU  *a,  lady,  ttc'\  This  speech  i 


1  roUf]  Why  the  nioilern  editors  retain  here  the  spelling 
of  thejIA  edx.,  "  rowls,"  I  caiinnt  imagine. 

*  *'^Hp]  *'  Alluding  to  Valentine's  beitridin^  him  in  a  , 
fjfmenMne."    VVsnca.  ,         ..^..,«.  .«..».-..„..._  -, — vt^-vi  •  — - -i^^'^.  "-^ 

s  UeuyourAelf]  *' Alluding  to  the  custom  of  croraing one's  |  given  lo  Franeuca  by  the  Gditora  of  1778 :  but  it  UiidottH. 
Silf,  at  the  appearance  of  s(.mething  strange  or  wonderful."  ediy  belongs  to  Lance,  wbo  (as  Weber  observes)  aflerwaitff 
Waaaa.  ,  aaya  to  Sbortboee  "  Am,  tliou  dream ! " 


BCSNB  IT.] 


WIT    WITHOUT  MONEY. 
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Isab.  For  I'll  so  handle  you ! 

Fran.  That's  it  I  look  for. 

Lance.  Afore,  thoa  dream  ! 

Sfiort.  Haro  you  done } 

[sab.  Go  on.  sir.  —  [2b  Short. 

And  follow,  if  you  dare ! 

Fran,  If  I  do  not,  hang  me  ! 

Lance.  'Tis  all  thine  own,  boy,  an  it  were  a 
million  !  — 
God-a-mercy,  sack  !    when  would  small-beer 
have  done  this  ?  [Exeunt, 

SCENE   IV.  —  VALBNTZirB's  IxM^tn^. 

[Knocking  teiihin. 
Enter  Yalbntine. 
Vat.  Who's  that  that  knocks  and  bounces  ? 
what  a  devil  ails  you  ? 
Is  hell  broke  loose,  or  do  you  keep  an  iron-mill } 

Enter  a  Serrant. 
Serv.  Tis  a  gentlewoman,  sir,  that  must  needs 

speak  with  you. 
Val.  A  gentlewoman!    what  gentlewoman? 
what  have  I  to  do 
With  gentlewomen  ? 

Serv.  She  will  not  be  answer'd,  sir. 
Vai.  Fling  up  the  bed,  and  let  her  in  :  PU  try 
How  gentle  she  is.     [Exit  Serv.]     This  sack  has 

fiU'd  my  head 
So  full  of  baubles,^  I  am  almost  mad. 
What  gentlewoman  should  this  be }  I  hope  she 

has 
Brought  me  no  butter-print  *  along  with  her, 
To  lay  to  my  charge :  if  she  have,  tis  all  one,  — 
I'll  forswear  it. 

Enter  Laot  Heartwbll  with  Servant 

L,  Heart,  Oh,  you're  a  noble  gallant ! 
Send  off  your  servant,  pray.  [Exit  Serv. 

Val.  She  will  not  ravish  me  ? 
By  this  light,  she  looks  as  sharp-set  as  a  spar- 
row-hawk !  —  [Aside* 
What  wouldst  thou,  woman  ? 

L,  Heart,  Oh,  you  have  us'd  me  kindly. 
And  like  a  gentleman  !  this  'tis  to  trust  to  you. 

Val.  Trust  to  me  !  for  what  ? 

L,  Heart,  Because  I  said  in  jest  once. 
You  were  a  handsome  man,  one  I  could  like  well. 
And,  fooling,  made  you  believe  I  lov'd  you,  and 

might 
Be  brought  to  marry 

Val.  The  widow  is  drunk(too.  [Aeide, 

L.  Heart,  You  out  of  this^wfiich  is  a  fine  dis- 
cretion) 
Give  out  the  matter's  done,  you  have  won  and 

wed  me, 
And  that  you  have  put  fairly  for  an  heirvjoo :  < 
These  are  fine  rumours  to  advance  my  credit  f 
r  the  name  of  mischief^  what  did  you  mean? 

VaL  That  you  lov'd  me. 
And  that  you  might  be  brought  to  marry  me ! 
Why,  what  a  devil  do  you  mean,  widow  ? 

1  bnukU$l  TiM  oU  edi.  have  **l»abl«t*>  (tbo  oowaoii 
fpelling  of  »«iMc«  in  our  autbora'  time),  which  Seward  sad 
the  Editors  of  1778  stupidly  chanfed  to  **  Babein" 

a  butur^riat]  A  cuit  term  for  a  child,  wbieli  (is  Wstar 
Boticttf)  occurs  slss  ia  The  CkeM§»»,  act  L  sc.  & 
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L.  Heart,  It  was  a  fine  tricki  tooi^to  tell  th% 
world. 
Though  you  had  enjoyed  your  first  wish,  yon 

wish'd 
(The  wealth  you  aim'd  [not]'  at)  that  I  wtf 

poor; 
Which  is  most  true,  I  am  ;  have  sold  my  lands, 
Because  I  love  not  those  vexations : 
Yet,  for  mine  honour's  sake,  if  you  must  be 

prating, 
And  for  my  credit's  sake  in  the  town  — 

Val.  I  tell  thee,  widow, 
I  like  thee  ten  times  better,  now  thou  hast  no 

lands; 
For  now  thy  hopes  and  cares  lie  on  thy  husband* 
If  e'er  thou  marriest  more. 

L.  Heart.  Have  not  you  married  me. 
And  for  this  main  cause,  now  as  you  report  it, 
To  be  your  nurse  ? 

Val,  My  nurse !  —  why,  what  am  I  grown  to  ? 
Give  me  the  glass ;  —  my  nurse  ! 
L,  Heart.  You  ne'er  said  truer. 
I  must  confess,  I  did  a  little  favour  you. 
And  with  some  labour  might  have  been  per- 
suaded; 
But  when  I  found  I  must  be  hourly  troubled 
With  makins  broths,  and  daubing  your  decays. 
With  swaddling,  and  with  stitcMng  up  your 
ruins, 

For  the  world  so  reports 

VaL  Do  not  provoke  me  ! 

L,  Heart,  And  half  an  eye  may  aee 

VaL  Do  not  provoke  me ! 
The  world's  a  lying  world,  and  thou  shalt  find  it : 
Have  a  good  heart,  and  take  a  strong  faith  to 

thee. 
And  mark  what  follows.    My  nurse !  yes,  you 

shall  rock  me : 
Widow,  111  keep  you  waking. 
L.  Heart,  You  are  dispos'd,^  sir. 
Vcd.  Yes,  marry,  am  I,  widow ;  and  you  shall 
feci  it : 
Nay,  an  they  touch  my  freehold,  I  am  a  tiger. 
L,  Heart,  I  think  so. 
Val,  Come. 
L.  Heart.  Whither? 
Vol,  Any  whither.  [Sing9, 

The  fit*«  upon  me  now. 

I'he  fit*e  upon  me  now'; 

Come  quickly,  gentle  lady, 
%         The  fit*!  upon  roe  now. 

The  world  shall  know  Ihq^'re  fi>ols. 

And  ao  ahalt  thou  dp  too : 
Let  the  cobbler  meddle>i4cb  hia  todla  j 

The  fit's  upon  me  now. 

Take  me  quickly,  while  I  am  in  this  vein ;  away 
with  me ; 

«  [not]  Was  Jrst  added  by  the  Editors  of  1778.  Weber 
mispointed  and  misinterpreted  the  paesage. 

«dMpo**d]  la  explained  by  Weber  *< merry;**  bat  it 
means  somecbios  more,  rix.  wantonly  merry,  inclined  I0 
wanton  mirth.  The  word  occurs,  with  tlw  aaroe  meanlnf, 
in  several  of  theee  plays:  compare  also  Lnt^t  ImUw^e 
Im^  act  iL  BC  1.  i  ^ 

**  iVtii.  Come,  to  our  pavilion :  Boyet  is  ikipe^i,  ^ 

Btimi.  But  to  spealt  that  in  words,  which  bis  ava  hsih 

discloB'd.*^  ^ 

s  paaaaffe  which  lias  not  been  understood  by  ^jfrsdem 

ediion  of  Shalcespeare ;  for  (in  opposifion  lo  the  dd  eds^) 

they  put  a  break  aAsr  **  diitpes'd,**  is  if  ths  asntsacs  wiss 


^v 
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WIT   WITHOUT  MONEY. 


[ACT  T. 


For,  if  I  have  but  two  hours  to  consider, 
AU  the  widows  in  the  world  cannot  recover  me. 
L.  Heart,  If  you  will  go  with  me,"  sir  ^— 
Vol,  Yes,  marry,  will  1 ; 
But  'tis  in  anger  yet ;  and  I  will  marry  thee ; 
Do  not  cross  me  ;  yes,  and  I  will  lie  will  thee, 
And  get  a  whole  bundle  of  babies ;  and  I  will 

kiss  thee : 
Stand  still  and  kiss  me  handsomely ;  but  do  not 

provoke  me  ! 
Stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  for  I  am  dangerous, 
I  drunk  sack  yesternight ;  do  not  allure  me,  — 
Thou  art  no  widow  of  this  world  !     Come  ; 
In  pity  and  in  spite  I'll  marry  thee: 
Not  a  word  more  ;  and  I  may  be  brought  to  love 

thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  \.— A  Street. 

Enter  Merchant  and  Loveoood  severally. 
Mer.  Well  met  again :  and  what  good  news  yet  ? 
Love.  Faith,  nothing. 
Mer.  No  fruits  of  what  we  sow'd  ? 
Love,  Nothing  I  hear  of. 
Mer.  No  turning  in  this  tide  yet  ? 
Love.  'Tis  all  flood ; 
And,  till  that  fall  away,  there's  no  expecting. 

EtUer  Francisco,  Isabella,  Lance,  and  Short- 
hose  tcith  a  torch. 
Mer.  Is  not  this  his  younger  brother  ? 
Love.  With  a  gentlewoman  ; 
The  widow's  sister,  as  I  live  !     He  smiles  ; 
He  has  got  good  hold  :  whv,  well  said,^  Frank, 

i'  faith  ! 
Let's  stay  and  mark. 

Isab.  Well,  you  are  the  prettiest  youth  ! 
And  so,  you  have  handled  me,  think  you  ha* 
me  sure  ? 
Fran.  As  sure  as  wedlock. 
Ifob.  You  had  best  lie  with  mc  too  ! 
Fran,  Yes,  indeed  will  I ;  and  get  such  black- 

ey'd  boys ! 
Love.  God-a-mercy,  Frank  ! 
Isab.  This  is  a  merry  world !    poor  simple 
gentlewomen. 
That  think  no  harm,  cannot  walk  about  their 

business, 
But  they  must  be  catch* d  up  I  know  not  ha"^. 
Fran.  I'll  tell  you,  and  I'll  instruct  yoi|  too. 
Have  I  caught  you,  mistress  ?  '*' 

Isab.  Well,  an  it  were  not  for 
Pure  pity,  I  would  give  you  the  slip  yet ; 

But  being  as  it  is 

Fran.  It  shall  be  better. 

Enter  Valentine,  Lady  Heartwell,  and  Ralph 
with  a  torch, 

Isab.  My  sister,  as  I  live !  your  brother  with  her  ! 
Sure,  I  think  you  are  the  king's  takers.' 

Love.  Now  it  works. 

Vol.  Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  man. 

1  well  Mad]  Equivalent  to  —  well  done:  see  notes,  pp. 
800,  61I|fc 

t  the  Wl^a  takers}  "  The  king's  takers  means  thoee  offi- 
cers of  the  hotisehofd  who,  when  the  king  was  on  his  pro- 
greaa,  were  employed  u>  take  up  carriages  and  other  neces- 
Mrien  for  bia  use."    Masor. 


L.  Heart.  1  think  so. 
Ta/.  And  such  proof  you  shall  haye  1 
L.  Heart,  1  pray,  speak  softly. 
Vol.  I'll  speak  it  i^ut»  widow ;  yes,  and  you 
"^^         shall  confess^!),. 
I  am  no  nurse-child Vl  went  for  a  man,  a  good 

one : 
If  you  can,  beat  me  out  o'  the  pit. 
L,  Heart.  I  did  but  jest  with  you. 
Val.  I'll  handle  you  in  earnest,  and  so  handle 
you ! 

Nay,  when  my  credit  calls 

L.  Heart.  Are  you  mad  ? 
Val.  I  am  mad,  I  am  mad. 
Fran.  Good  morrow,  sir :  I  like  your  prepara- 
tion. 
Val.  Thou  hast  been  at  it,  Frank  ? 
Fran.  Yes,  faith,  'tis  done,  sir. 
Val.  Along  with  me,  then.  —  Never  hang  an 

arse,  widow. 
Isab.  'Tis  to  no  purpose,  sister. 
Val.  Well  said,  black-brows  I  — 
Advance  your  torches,  gentlemen. 
Love.  Yes,  yes,  sir. 
Vol  And  keep  your  ranks. 
Mer,  Lance,  carry  this  before  him. 

[Cfivinff  the  mortgage* 
Love,  Carry  it  in  state. 

Enter  Musicians,  Fountadt,   Harbb&ain,  ontf 
Bellamore. 

Val.  WTiat  are  you  ?  musicians  r  I  know  your 
coming  : ' 
And  what  are  those  behind  you  ? 

First  Mus.  Gentlemen 
That  sent  us  to  give  the  lady  a  good  morrow. 
Val.  Gh,  I  know  them.  —  Ck)mc,  boy,  aing  the 
song  I  taught  you,* 
And  sing  it  lustily —  Come  forward,  gentlemen : 
You're   welcome,  welcome  ;    now   we   are   all 

friends.  — 
Go,  get  the  priest  ready,  and  let  him  not  bo  long; 
We  have  much  business.  — 
Come,  Frank,  rejoice  with  me :  thou  hast  got 

the  start,  boy ; 
But  I'll  so  tumble  after !  —  Come,  my  friends, 

lead. 
Lead  cheerfully  ;  —  and  let  your   fiddles  ring, 

boys.  — 
My  follies  and  my  fancies  have  an  end  here.  — 
Display  the  mortgage,  Lance.  —  Merchant,  I'll 

pay  you, 
And  every  thing  shall  bo  in  joint  again. 
Love.  Afore,  afore  ! 
Val.  And  now  confess  and  know, 
Wit  without  money  sometimes  gives  the  blow. 

[ExeunL 

8  /  know  your  comiii<f]  Was  altered  by  Seward  to  •*  / 
know  yoii,  conio  you  in."  The  Editors  of  I77B  explain  th* 
text  to  mean  "  I  know  of  your  coming,  —  it  fieing  customary 
at  weddings."  Weber's  explanation  of  it  is,  '■'■  I  know 
what  yciu  come  for ;  I  know  tiie  reason  of  your  odining." 
Mason  would  read  "  ♦  /  knew  you  coming,^  i.  e.  I  knew  yo« 
at  a  di^itance,  »&>  you  advanced. *'  ——A  suspect  that  tba 
right  reading  is,  — 
"  ffkat,  are  you  there,  musicians  J    I  knoio  your  cunnuif 

[i.  e.  skill]." 
Compare,  in  Valentine's  next  speech,  •*  Omf,  boy.**  ice 

4  the  song  I  taught  you]  Here,  of  course,  a  sonc  was  mnflt 
though  it  b  given  neitiier  in  the  4t08.  nor  in  tJie  folio. 
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T%e  Wintkful  f^rurndt  by  JVmcu  BtaiMoiU  ^  John  PUteker.    MJB.  n.  d. 


Thi0  play  was  entered  on  tbe  Stationers'  Books  June  S29th,  1660,1  and  attributed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  waa, 
however,  not  printed  till  1813,  when  Weber  ** published  it*  from  an  original  mauuacript,  purchaned  from  Mr.  John  Smith 
of  FurnivaPs  Inn,  into  whose  poffiession  it  came  from  Mr.  Theobald,  nephew  to  the  euitnr  of  Shakespeare."  That  manu- 
script a(terwardi«  belonged  to  Mr.  Heber,  and  eventually  became  mine.  One  portion  of  it,  — the  concItt4in£.Kene  of  tbe 
^hjl£t»  —  is  on  a  detached  piece  of  paper,  and  appears  to  be  in  the  autogra}:^  of  tbe  author  of  that  scene ;  the  reel  Is  In 
another  and  more  modem  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  leaves  and  the  last  leaf,  which  are  of  a  still  later 
date  ;  and  thmughout  the  play  various  pansages  have  been  altered,  crossed  out,  and  marked  with  a  marginal  line,  by  a 
fourth  scribe,  when  the  manuscript  (which  is  evidently  a  prompter's  copy)  was  adapted  for  representation.  —  In  the  present 
edition,  of  courne,  no  pa<isagefl  are  omitted. 

The  manuscript  a«iigns  The  FaUJ^fMl  FHends  to  "  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher."  Weber  obaervee.  "If  we 
Judge  by  the  versification,  we  must  conclude  that  Fletcher  had  a  very  inconsiderable  share  in  the  composition  of  this  drama. 
The  metre  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  Beaumont.  From  the  frequent  and  venr  gross  historical  blunders  and 
annchmni^m^,  however,  which  occur,  pnniculariy  in  the  latter  part,  and  from  the  very  small  merit  of  some  of  the  scenes,  I 
should  be  inclined  tn  attribute  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  play  to  an  inferior  assisfani,'*  ttc  It  is  indeed  possible  that  this 
drama,  though  not  brought  upon  the  stage  till  after  Beaumont's  death,  may  have  been  partly  composed  by  him ;  but  I 
think  it  very  doubtful.    Of  Fletcher  I  can  discover  nothing  in  The  F)uUifkl  Frie»d$, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


Titus  Marti  us,  king  of  Rome. 

Lucius   Marcellanus,  chief  Senator,  and 

to  Philadelpha 
Servius  Tullius,  a  Senator. 
Marcus  Tullius,  his  son,  a  generaL 
Armanus. 
Marius. 

RUFINUS. 

Leontius. 
Learchus. 
Marcellus,  a  captain. 
Sir  Peroamus. 
DiNDiMUs,  bisdwarC 
Bel  la  RIO,  a  soldier. 
Blacksnout,  a  smith. 
Snipsnap,  a  tailor. 
Calvbskin,  a  aboemaker. 


Tavemer. 

Tapster. 

Officeia. 

Sutler. 

Pedester. 

Postmaster. 

Senators,  Soldiers,  Heralds,  Flamens,  9tc 

Sabinus,  general  of  the  Sabines. 
Arminius,  and  other  Sabines. 

Philadelpha,  daughter  to  Marcellafus,  and  wife 

to  Marcus  Tullius. 
Ljelia,  daughter  to  Servius  Tullius,  and  disguised 

as  Janus. 
Flavia,  waiting-maid  to  Philadelpha. 

Ladies. 


SCENE,  —  Rome,  and  the  Country  of  the  Sahinet. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.  —  Rome.     Before  the  CapitoL 

Enter  Marius,  Rufinus,  and  Leontius. 

Ruf.  You  have  made  a  large  relation,  but  more 
rare, 
Of  your  expcrienc'd  travels  ;  and  I  fear 
You  will  depopulate  our  court  and  land 
Of  the  most  noble  youths  ;  who,  being  fir*d 
By  your  rich  benefit,  will  like  lightning  fly 
To  purchajie  fame  and  honour. 

Leon,  You're  full  fraught 
With  many  kingdoms'  virtues. 

Mar.  Sir,  you  flatter  now, 


1  Together  with  j§  Riir^  Woman  by  Beanroont  and 
Jletcher,  und  The  History  of  Mador  Kioig  «if  Britaim  bv 
Beaumont, ~ two  drimas  which  were  never  printed,  and 
have  most  probably  perished. 

&  With  many  •mns :  see  my  notes  posstsk 


And  do  outprize  my  willing  industry : 

Yet,  without  boast,  I've  been  no  drone,  my  lordE, 

To  suck  up  others'  labours ;  nor,  as  many 

Of  our  nobles  do,  purchas'd  new  fashions  ^qS^ 

The  loss  of  lands;    nor  spent  my  five  yean' 

travels 
To  bring  home  a  Spanish  block,'  or  a  French 

compliment, 
A  German  health,  or  English  tilting-staff ; 
Nor  fiddled  out  my  time  in  capering  : 
Yet  these,  nor  any  other  active  exercises 
That  can  be  added  to  adorn  the  state 
Of  a  true  gentleman,  are  *  strange  to  me,* 
Occasion  best  will  witness.    But,  my  lords, 
I  have  not  yet,  in  the  least  syllable,  ^ 

Receiv'd  the  knowledge  of  domestic  things  ;^ 
What  change  of  state,  of  friends,  or  enemies ;     . 

«  Medk]  See  note,  p.  6ia    Hen  "block"  OMtti  tiM  liat 
itselC 
4  or*]  MS.  "  is." 
I  me]  Weber  printed  "  one  » ! 

C«80) 
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Tho  custom  of  the  court ;  who  are  in  grace  : 
Lest  my  long  absence  hence  may  make  me  igno- 
rant. 
Of  due  respect  deserv'd  by  noble  merit, 
And  who  is  favourite  to  ^  the  king, 
I  would  be  loath  to  appear  ridiculous 
In  any  errors  at  first  interview. 

Ruf,  You  have  outstript  the  wing  of  our  de- 
sires : 
We  did  reserve  it  with  a  full  intent 
To  make  a  just  return  to  your  relation. 

Mar,  My  thoughts  thirst  for  it. 

Ruf,  You  knew  voung  Tullius  ? 

Mar.  Servius  TuUius'  son  } 

Ruf,  The  same. 

Mar,  Pray,  on. 

Ruf,    He  was  a  man,  you  know,  of  no  great 
birth. 

Leon,  A  gentleman  ;  that's  all. 

Mar,  A  king's  no  more. 

Ruf,  He  is  the  only  gallant  of  the  times. 
The  court's  chief  schoolmaster  in  arts  and  arms : 
The  chief  star  that  adonis  this  hemisphere 
Is  thrown  into  his  bosom  for  his  bride. 

Mar.  Her  name,  Kufinus  ? 

Ruf,    'Tis  beauteous  Philadelpha,   the   solo 
daughter 
Of  Marcellanus,  our  chief  senator. 

Mar,  A  lovely  da©e ;  liome  wants  her  parallel, 
•Except  my  saint,  the  bright-cheek' d  Laelia. 

Ruf,  The  solemn  graces,  hymeneal  sports, 
And  revellings  at  this  great  nuptial, 
Cannot  by  the  tongue  of  wonder  be  compared  :  ' 
Millions  were  lavish' d  in  excessive  sports, 
And  piebald  pageantry ; 
And  tGeii  the  open  favours  of  the  king, 
Crown'd  with  the  gaping  multitude,^ 
Made  Atlas  shake  with  laughter. 

Ma/r,  When  was  this,  my  lords  ? 

Ruf,  Some  two  days  hiiice  : 
The  happy  bridegroom  has  not  yet,  I'm  sure, 
Pluck'd  the  Hesperian  fruit ;  'twas  her  desire 
To  lie  three  nights  alone,  —  your  courtlike  way 
To  make  them  feed  the  freer  when  they  meet. 

Mar,  I  curse  my  slow  speed 
That  made  mine  eye  a  stranger  to  these  sights. 

Ruf.  Rather  adore  that  deity  that  detain'd  you. 

Mar,  Do  you,  then,  malign  his  happiness,^ 
Young  Tullius'  honours,  and  my  sovereign's 
grace? 

Ruf,  Do  WQ.!  who  does  not  ?  and  contemn 
them 'too, 
Aj 

Mar,  I  do  you. 
Or  any  that  true  worth  shall  emulate.^ 
I  know  young  Tullius  is  a  noble  youth, 
Endu'd  with  virtues  and  perfections 
Fitting  to  rank  with  our  best  Roman  blood. 
Ruf  Leon,  Ha^a,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar,  Do  you  laugh  ? 
By  all  our  gods,  Rufinus,  Tullius'  merits 


^ 


to]  dj,  **  unto  "  ?  but  the  passage  seems  to  be  cor- 


eetnar*d\  Qy.  **  computed  "  ? 

mMititud$\  Qy.  "  multitude's  applause  " .'    In  not  a  few 


_  I  of  tnis  play  words  bave  evidently  been  omitted  by 
Uie  earel6HneeB  of  the  transcriber. 

4  Do  fOKj  tkoMy  malign  kia  *appm«M]  MS.  hna^Do  feu 
IAm  mahgn  then  Aw  Haapinuu." 

*  emulaU]  *a  e.  envy.*'    Wnsn. 


Deserve  those  graces  are  bestow'd  upon  him 
Better  than  any  one  that  envies  them. 

Ruf  How,  Marius ! 

Mar.  Pish !  against  the  winds  look  big. 

Enter  Learchus. 
Leareh.  That  bigness  blew  me  hither. 
Ruf.  In  post,  Learchus  ? 
Laarch,  'Foot,  had  I  wings  like  Perseus,  and 
could  fly, 
I  were  too  slow-pac'd  to  divulge  this  news. 
Leon,  What  is't,  i*  the  name  of  wonder  ? 
Leareh,  For  firm  truth. 
The  Sabines  are  in  arms,  whose  stubborn  necks 
These  many  years  stoop'd  to  the  yoke  of  Romt* 
Now  shake   their  fetters  off,  and  with  sharp 

steel 
Swear  to  enlarge  their  former  privilege. 

Ruf,  This  your  tidings  ? 
The  expectation  takes  the  strangeness  off: 
It  has  been  long  suspected. 

Leareh,  You're  too  greedy. 
And  glut  your  appetites  with  the  first  dish ; 
I  have  a  feast  of  news  yet. 
Who  do  you  think  is  chosen  general. 
And  command  given  for  a  present  press 
Of  our  most  ablest,  expert  soldiers. 
Ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot, 
To  quell  this  hot  rebellion  ? 
Ruf  Who  but  we? 
Leareh.  You  have  been. 
Ruf.  May  be  thyself,  Learchtis  ? 
Leareh.  No,  no,  no. 
Ruf.  Then  'tis  Leontius  ? 
Leareh.  You're  wider  still. 
Ruf.  Who  else  is  tit  to  bear't,  and  we  put  by? 
Leareh,  Who  but  the  warlike  Tullius  ? 
Ruf  That  miU^op ! 
Sure,  the  king  will  make  an  idol  of  him. 

Lsareh.   Who  should  command  but  he  that 
awes  command  ? 
Tullius  is  general,  and  with  greatest  pomp 
Is  coming  this  way  ;  the  king  leaning  thus 
Upon  his  shoulder ;  •  eyeing,  tts  they  pass. 
The  looks  and  gestures  of  each  gazer-on. 
How  they  relish  his  election. 

Ruf!  But  rawly,  without  salt ; 
They  have  a  fresh  soldier  to  their  generaL 
Mar.   Your   bitterness  makes    the   digestion 
harsh. 
In  my  conceit,  he  that  endeavours  well. 
Though  he  come  short  of  him  that  hath  perform'd 
Something  worth  praise,  deserves  far  moro  com- 
mends 
Tlian  those  that  boast  their  actions ;  it  takes  off 
The  lustre  that  belongs  to't.    Pardon  me 
If  I  make  question  of  your  loyalties. 
That  dare  disparage  thus  my  sovereign's  choice 
Of  his  respected  subject ;  it  infers 
A  doubt  made  of  his  wisdom.     Why  should  we 
Tax  the  prerogative  pleasures  of  our  prince, 
Whom  he  shall  grace,  or  where  bestow  hie  &- 

vours  ? 
That  law's  allow'd  to  every  private  man : 
Then,  to  confine  or  disallow  a  king. 
Were  most  iiyurioua  and  preposterous ; 


•  $kMUer]  Weber  priated  "  soldi«  " ! 
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For  as    ♦•••♦•••   as  they're  gods,* 
They're  subject  to  their  passions  as  they're  men  ; 
Alexander  the  Great  had  his  Hephcst'ion, 
Philip  of  Spain  his  Lerma :  not  to  oifeiid, 
I  could  produce  from  courts  that  I  have  seen 
More  royal  precedents  ;  '  but  I'll  not  giye 
Such  satisfaction  to  detractive  tongues, 
That  publish  such  foul  noise  against  a  man 
I  know  for  truly  rirtuous. 

Ruf,  Learch,  Leon.  If  a.  ha,  ha ! 

Learch.  What's  he 
That  takes  upon  him  thus  to  contradict 
What  we  shall  please  to  censure  r 

Ruf,  'Tis  young  Marius, 
He  that  was  sever 'd  from  fair  La^lia, 
Old  Tullius'  daughter. 

Learch.  Alas,  poor  lover  !  these  are  frantic  fits : 
He  adores  Tullius  for  his  sister's  sake. 

Ruf.  Now  the  great  general  comes. 

Leon,  How  fierce  ho  looks  ! 

Enter  Marcellits,  leadintf^  with  Arum*  and  eol- 

oura ;  Titus  Mabtius,  Makcus  Tullius,  Ak- 

MANU8,  soldiers,  and  attendants. 

Mar.  [kneelinff.]  The  blessings  of  the  gods  be 
multiplied 
To  add  incrc&^e  of  glory  and  renown 
To  Titus  Martins,  my  dread  sovereign, 
And  to  the  general,  fame  and  victory  ! 

Titus.    Thy  last  fair  wish  begets  a  double 
thanks : 
Rise,  Marius.  [Mab.  rises. 

Thy  vitrue  was  the  harbinger  to  prepare 
A  welcome  to  thy  country ;  but  to  '  us 
That  exil'd  thee  from  Home,  and  from  thy  bliss. 
The  beauteous  Lselia,  our  command  shall  crown 
Your  loves  with  a  rich  dowry  ;  she  is  thine. 

Mar.  A  bounty,  sir,  I  prize  above  my  life  : 
All  joys  reward  you !  —  Noble  Tullius  ! 

M.  Tull.  Welcome  as  what  I  long  for,  victory ! 

Arm.  With  like  arms  I  embrace  you. 

^ttl^Sodoall.  ^  -^^ 

Ruf.   There's  a  young  demi-god(^oo  r  with 
what  grace 
The  king  doth  entertain  him  1 

Learch,  Oh,  my  lord, 
Must  he  not  be  allied  to  Tullius  ? 

Ruf.  I  cry  you  mercy,  I  had  forgot  that. 

Leon.  'Foot,  we're  not  minded  here;  these 
dunghill-cocks 
Flutterlheir  feathers  so  before  his  eyes, 
Ho  does  or  will  not  see  us. 

Ruf.  It  is  no  matter  :  let  'cn^  use  their  wings, 
We  shall  sit  heavily  upon  their  skirts  for't. 

Titus.  We'll  leave  our  Tullius  now,  and  back 
to  court : 
Time  must  allow  some  hours  for  a  kind  leave 
'Twixt  you  and  your  fair  bride ;  we'll  not  be  by 
To  see  so  sad  a  parting. 

M.  TuU.  Royal  sir, 
Howe'er  the  thought  of  danger  may  beget 
Some  sorrow  for  my  absence,  being  divorc'd 
Ere  Hymen's  rites  are  fully  finishM  ; 

i#Vr«****»***<w  tJuy^rt  foda]  "  There  ie  a 
lacuna  left  in  ibe  MS.  in  Uiih  line."    VVbber. 

s  I  could  product  from  courts  that  I  hare  seeH 
More  royal  precedenta]  '"'  Tiii^  fteems  plainly  to  allude  to 
the  favoiiritiem  of  King  Janiee  I."    Wbbci, 

«  to]  Uy.  **for»»? 


Yet,  when  her  lore  shall,  look  upon  the  eause 
Commands  my  service,  and  this  three-fold  graeo 
Conferr'd  on  me  by  you, 
She  will  with  smiles  turn  from  me ;  her  chief  cart 
Is  of  my  honour,  not  my  dalliance. 

Titus.  Thou  deifiest  her  with  this  character ; 
Yet  she  deserves  a  larger.    Farewell,  Marcus ; 
Mars  guide  thy  marches,  Peace  thy   footsteps 
home  ! 
M.  Tull.  1  live  but  for  your  safety. 
Titus,  Ours  in  thine.       [Exit  with  attendants. 
Ruf.  Leon.  Learch.  Ha^^  ha,  ha  !  [Exeunt, 

Mar.  [detaininff  M.  Tull.]  Could  you  dispense^ 
sir,  with  your  high  afiairs, 
I'd  gladly  borrow  some  short  conference. 

M.  Tull.  I'll  lend  it,  sir,  most  willing :  I  wish 
time 
Would  engage  me  for  the  like  courteay. 
Mar.  I'll  not  be  tedious,  trust  me. 
M.  TuU.  Worthy  friend,  [To  ARicAinTB. 

Take  off  the  edge  of  Philadelphas  grief 
For  this  short  separation  ;  be  you  the  first 
That  shall  acquaint  her  with  my  great  command ; 
It  will  abate  some  of  the  bitterness, 
And  mitigate  her  passions  ere  we  meet, 
To  make  our  parting  sweeter. 

Arm.    Friend,  I  shall,  and  with  penmaaiTe 
speech 
Arm  her  with  patience,  to  beat  back  sad  thoughts,. 
And  hoodwink  danger  with  your  honour's  veiL 
M,  TuU.   I  know  you  need  no  tutor.    FU 
exchange 
Some  words  with  Marius,  whose  approach  I  pray 
You'd  certify  my  bride  before  we  come, 
For  I  intend  to  bring  him. 
Arm.  Your  best  pleasure. 
M.  TuU.  You  shall  not  want  us  long. 
Arm.  We'll  all  attend  you. 

[Exit  with  Maroellus  and  soldiers. 
Mar.  Now  let  me  freely  fold  thee,  noble  lord : 
All  bars  that  stood  betwixt  us  are  remov'd. 
Great  Martins'  frown,  our  fathers'  enmity, 
Oaus'd  by  the  antipathy  of  hqpour's  stem. 
Which  your  deserts  have  leyell'd :  their  stem 

hate, 
That  striv'd  to  contradict  our  plighted  faiths, 
Which   long  ere  this  had  link'd  [to  you]  *  a 

brother, 
I  hope  is  reconcil'd.     Good,  bless  me,  then. 
To  hear  of  my  dear  LsBlia :  is  she  well } 
Hath  not  my  discontinuance,  and  harsh  threats 
Of  both  our  parents,  forc'd  her  timorous  sex 
To  shun  my  wish'd  embraces,  and  give  up 
My  heart  and  hand  unto  some  resident  suitor  ? 
My  soul  is  rack'd  till  you  dissolve  my  fears. 
M.  TuU.  And  mine  till  you  resolve*  me  to 
what  end 
You  a<*k  these  frivolous  questions.  Good  my  lord, 
Now  is  no  time  to  dwell  on  circumstance  ; 
And  I  am  something  wonder'd  you  should  mak« 
I  A  doubt  of  Laelia's  faith, 
Having  the  cabinet  in  your  custody 
That  does  contain  the  jewel :  'tis  a  prize,  —  ^ 
Wear  it,  —  the  richest  in  love's  lottery. 
Won  from  a  woman  ;  sir,  remember  that. 
Yet  such  a  spotless  worth  fame  crowns  you  with* 

«  [to  yeul  Added  by  Weber, 
ft  rtsoloe\  i.  e.  eatiaQr,  Inform. 
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I  do  not  fear  the  preseryation  on't ; 

But  'tis  your  own,  howsoever,  lasting  joy. 
Now  make  me  happy  to  partake  her  welfare : 
How  does  my  sister  ? 

Mar,  Ha  ! 

M.  TuU.  You  have  made  a  sad 
Old  man :   the  king's  entreats,  persuades '   of 

friends, 
Business  of  state,  my  honours,  marriage-rites. 
Nor  aught  that  can  be  nam'd,  since  Lselia's  loss. 
Can  move  him  from  the  place  in  which  he  lives 
A  rctir'd  life  and  much  disconsolate. 

Mar,  1  dare  not  understand  you  :  Lslia  lost ! 

M,  TuU.  To  all  but  you.    Why  do  you  dally 
thus. 
Trifling  with  that  is  now  so  precious  } 

II  you  will  glad  an  ag^d  father's  heart 
With  sight  of  his  sole  daughter,  questionless 
The  joy  will  seal  your  pardon  : 

You're  not  the  first  has  stoln  a  handsome  lady. 
Good  Marius,  do  not  bngcr. 

Mar.  Hold,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
You  have  condemn'd  me  of  a  fact,  which  I 
Of  force  must  deny'  because  not  guilty  oft. 
Hear  me,  dear  Tullius  :  witness  all  our  gods, 
If  ever  since  the  time  of  our  divorce, 
Sign'd  by  our  fathers'  hate  *  and  king's  command. 
When  I  set  forth  to  travel,  I  e'er  saw 
Or  heard  *  of  my  sweet  Lslia, 
All  lovers'  curses  seize  me,  and  my  life 
Languish  in  torments  unexpressible  ! 

M.  TuU.  In  this  belief  I'm  wretched  :  would 
you  had,  sir  ! 
Till  now  her  loss  was  nothing :  since  that  time 
That  an  ill-twisted  fate  divided  you, 
My  sister  ne'er  was  seen  ;  all  Home  concoiv'd. 
And  did  not  spare  to  speak  it,  for  your  sake 
All  comforts  else  she  banish'd. 

Mar,  And  from  me 
All  other  joys  for  ever. 

M.  TuU,  From  my  breast 
She  has  forc'd  millions  of  contented  thoughts. 
And  plac'd  cold  cakes  of  sorrow.     Worthy  air, 
Let  my  example  mitigate  your  grief, 
And  smother  it  a  while  ;  our  better  stars 
May  work  more  fair  effects,  and  she  be  found 
When  rumour  shall  report  your  safe  return. 
This  news  would  soon  shorten  my  father's  days. 
For  he  is  iix'd  upon't  she  fled  with  you. 
Were  Kome  in  peace,  or  my  command  ta'en  off, 
I'd  take  a  pilgrimage  in  search  of  her, 
Though  I  left  joys  above  Elysium. 

Mar,   You  speak   beyond  a  brother,   loving 
Tullius. 

M,  TuU,  For  my  sake,  then,  conceal  her  loss 
a  while. 
Lest  it  should  raise  a  censure  of  despair. 

Mar,  Despair ! 
Death  durst  not  taint  a  goodness  with  such  sin : 
That  thought  shall  ne'er  aiflict  me  for  her  loss ; 


J^Ciitrf<tti,  persuade*]  "  I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with 
JVcat  and /»erjriuu/r  Hfi  MiibiiUntivc*  in  anytiiher  plarr.  In 
the  Kami:  nianiicr,  entertain  '\<  n<cA  for  entortainnirnt,  in 
art  iii.  hc.  tL"  Wehkr.  'I'lio^e  siilintaniivi^  are  by  no 
meanH  iiiiC4)iniiioii  in  mir  o.irly  writer;*. 

t  deny^  MS.  Ii.-ii*  "  Uy."  VWbor  printed  «♦  di.»,"  wiUi  a 
very  ah;>iiril  nute. 

»  ottrfdVifrs"  hate^  Wclxpr  printed  "  your  father'*  AaX«." 


4  Or  heard]  Uy.  **  Or  ever  Aeon/"  ? 


The  key  of  silence  here  shall  lock  it  up 
Close  irom  the  world  and  you. 
I  would  not  have  a  partner  in  my  woe, 
For  that,  like  her,  solely  belongs  to  me ; 
Yet,  lest  deep  melancholy  drive  rov  sense 
To  range  the  world  in  madness,  I'll  cast  off 
All  show  of  discontent,  and  with  my  sword 
Assist  you  in  this  hot  hostility. 
M,  TuU,  Your  company's  a  second  life  to  me. 

[JSmmsT. 

SCENE  11.—^  Boom  in  a  Tavern. 

Bbllabio,  Blacksnout,  Snipskap,  and  Caxtb- 

SKIN,  sitting  round  a  table,  with  pott  in  tkmr 

handi ;  Tapster  attending. 

Snip,  Some  more  drink,  boy. 

Tap.  You  shall,  sir,  by  and  by. 

BUick.  Come,  my  brave  soldier. 
Take  off  thy  basting,  bully :  by  this  hand, 
Thou  Shalt  ^  not  pay  a  fieurthing  of  this  reckoning ; 
I  am  Blacksnout  still. 

BeU.  Pay  !  what  word's  that  ? 
Oh,  disgrace  to  a  man  of  resolution  I 
Name  pay  in  time  of  peace ! 

CcUve,  Nay,'  be  not  angry,  my  bold  swash- 
buckler : ' 
He  means  thou  shalt  not  pay  for  what's  come  in. 

Snip.  No  more  he  shall  not,  by  this  thimble, 
whilst  I  have  a  groat : 
I  should  have  two  two-pences,  I  mistake  else. 
Not  a  doit,  by  this  drink  !  so,  here's  to  thee, 
boy.  [Drinke, 

BeU.  No,  nor  you  neither,  my  flne  fox-catchers : 
Pay  !    'Tis  against  my  profession  : 
I  have  a  bitch  shall  bite  him  to  the  bone 
Dares  ask  but  such  a  question.     'I^,  you  are 

freshmen  ! 
I'm  an  old  weather-beaten  soldier,  that,  whilat 

drum 
And  trumpets  tcrrifled  cowards,  had  the  world 
At  will ;  but  in  this  armour-rusting  peace 
I'm  glad  to  change  god  Mars  for  Mexvury, 
And  pick  a  living  out  of  my  wits. 

Snip.  Pick,  I  allow  you  : 
Give  me  a  trade,  say  I ;  I'll  undertake 
To  fluish  more  suits  in  a  year  than  any 
Two  lawyers  in  the  town,  and  get  as  much  by 

th'  hand /too ) 
It  is  well  known^e  purchase  *  now-a-days 
As  well  as  they. 

Black.  Why  not  ?  your  fees  go  all  one  way ; 
Law^'crs  and  tailors  have  their  several  hells.' 

Calve.  Well  fare  the  honest  gentle-craft,  my 
hearts! 
Our  labour  always  comes  to  a  good  end. 

K  Tkeu$1uiU]  Weber  printed  "  You  ataalL'* 
0  JVayl  Weber  printed  «8uy.»» 

t  stciuk-bttckler]  Equivalent  to  bully.    **  A  swath-buck- 
ler, ThraM),  pyrgopoliuicen."  Coles'*  DieL    "  Uua<M,  clash- 
buckler,"  aays  Nares ;  "  one  who  makes  a  furious  aoist 
with  nword  and  buckler  to  appal  anugonists."    Oto»*.  in  v. 
»  purckaM]  i.  e.  have  unlawful  gain:* :  see  note,  p.  GOO. 
9  Latei/era  a*4  tailors  have  their  $everal  helU]  A  iaiUr*§ 
hell  n)ciin<«  the  place  wiiere  a  tailor  deiioHitd  the  cloth,  stufl^ 
ur  Milk,  which  ho  purloins  frutn  hi.'i  rniployers : 
"  by  metaphor 
All  know  the  cellarage  under  the  shop-board 
He  calls  bid  heU,'*  tec. 

Middlcton's  IForld  to:tt  ut  TVaius^  — 
tr^ks,  V.  172,  ed.  Djrca. 
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Black.  Peace,  Calyeskin ;  your  thin  sole  takes 
water. 

Calve.  'Tis  want  of  liquor,  then.  —  Some  more 
drink,  ^i^ah. 

Black.  Which  of  you  all  can  hold  out  tack 
with  Blacksnout, 
The  horse-shoemaker  ?   It  is  always  good 
When  a  man  has  two  irons  in  the  fire  : 
We  seldom  have  cold  doings. ' 

Snip.  I'd  be  loath 
To  have  no  other  living  but  my  wits.* 

Black,  1  believe  thee;  thou  wouldst  have  none 
at  all,  then. 

Snip,  'Tis  but  a  threadbare  living  at  the  best. 

BeU.  'Sfoot,  ye  all  talk 
Like  a  company  of  spratrfed  mechanics. 
I  tcU  you,  my  sincere  jobbernowls,  I  would  not 

change 
The  revenues  that  this  brain  brings  me  in  yearly 
For  ne'er  a  trade-fain  citizen's  in  Europe, 
Though  their  charter  were  seal'd,  to  swear  and 
lie  by  authority. 

Calve.  Is't  possible  ? 

Bell.  There's  many  a  trim  gallant  in  this  town 
That  lives  by  nothing  else,  and  bravely  too. 
'Las,  we  have  comings-in  that  every  goose 
I'  the  city  thinks  not  of !  as,  for  example  — 
Sit  round. 

Black.  Sit  round,  sit  round. 

Bell.  I'll  explain 
This  mystery.      Here's  a  young  high-mettled 

lady. 
Whilst  her  unable  lord  lies  languishing 
In  a  lingering  consumption,  she,  poor  soul, 
Is  almost  pin'd  for  want  of  necessaries : 
Who  must  help  this  malady  but  Bellario, 
A  lusty  well-timber'd  fellow  ?  yet  no  logger- 
head— 
Mistake  me  not. 

Black,  No,  no,  you're  i*  the  right. 

Bell.  And  there,  besides  a  satin  suit, 
With  all  things  correspondent,  cap-a-pie ; 
ThesI  coffers  are  fumish'd  for  a  month  or  two. 

Snip.  Good,  i'  faith. 

Black.  I  begin  to  relish  this. 

Bell.  Then  this  brave  cavaliero 
Is  openly  bafiied  '  in  his  mistress'  sight, 
And  dares  not  fight  himself :  who  must  main- 
tain 
This  quarrel  but  Bellario  ?  and  so,  some  forty 
Or  fifty  crusadoes  entice  my  trusty  friend  here 
To  leave  his  peaceful  mansion,  to  make  good 
His  reputation. 

Calve.  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

Black.  Better  and  better  still.  —  Some  more 
drink,  boy. 

Bell.  Next,  here's  a  rich  devouring  cormorant 
Comes  up  to  town,  with  his  leathern  budget 

stuffd 
Till  it  crack  again,  to  empty  it  upon  a  company 
Of  spruce  clerks  and  squalling  lawyers;  when 

'twere  filter 
Such  honest  lads  as  myself  had  it,  that  instead 


1  To  haee  no  ether  livinsr  but  my  wiu]  So  altered  in  anoth- 
er hand.  —  Originally  written  "  to  hatu  nothing  but  my  vUts 
to  line  vpon ;  "  and  bo  Weber. 

2  bi{ficd]  i  e.  insulted,  disgraced:  lee  notes,  pp.  334, 
53a 


Of  pedlar's  French '  gives  him  plain  language 

for  his  fnoney,  — 
Stand  and  deliver !  besides  all  the  prayers 
Of  the  poor  people  in  a  country,  whom 
This  cut- throat  would  have  undone  in  a  term- 
time. 
Is  not  this  fit  ? 

Snip.  Very  necessary,  I  protest  to  you. 
Bell.  To  proceed  — 

Black.  Ay,  to  proceed.  Here's  to  you.  [Drinks, 
BeU.  This  new-come  novice 
Would  be  instructed  in  the  generous  garb ; 
This  tiffany- trader  wants  customers;  I  thniBt 

'em  together ; 
This  greasy  citizen  would  put  off  some  musty 

commodity. 
That  some  young  heir  would  half  hang  himself 

to  take  up : 
I  help  all  these,  and  all  these  help  me.    The 

honest  whore.  Fortune, 
Finds  a  thousand  ways  to  pleasure  her  favourites. 
Now,  my  fine  finger- blowing,  cross-legg'd  com- 
panions, 
Is  not  wit  an  unknown  legacy  ? 

Snip.  Ay,  .1*11  be  sworn  is't. 
I'd  spend  a  crown  to  see  my  father's  will ; 
Sure,  he  left  me  that  unknown  legacy  : 
He  was  once  mayor  of  the  town. 
Black.  1  should  have  wit ;  I  was  a  soldier  onoe. 
Snip.  Calve.  Thou  a  soldierf 
Black.  Yes,  and  have  been  fliot^^ 
Snip.  With  a  pot-gun  ?  * 
Black.  No,  tailor,*  nor  a  goose-gun. 
But  with  a  bullet  as  big  as  a  penny-loaf : 
Thou  wouldst  have  eat  it  ere  thou  hadst  suf- 
fered it. 
BeU.  Where,  where  about  was't,  Blacksnout  ? 
BUick.  In  the  groin. 
'Twas  at  the  siege  of   Bunhill,^   passing  the 

straits 
'Twixt  Mages-lane  '  and  Terra  del  Fuego, 
The  fiery  isle. 

BeU.  Hot  service,  by  my  faith. 
Black.  Phew  !  nothing  to  me  :  he  is  no  good 
smith 
That  ne'er  burnt  his  fingers.  —  Here,  soldier, 
here's  to  thee.  [Drink$. 

Snip.   Dost  call  me  soldier?     I  tell  thee  I 
scorn' t : 
I  am  a  tailor,  and  as  good  a  man  as  thyself. 
Black.  As  good  a  man  as  I !     Snipsnap,  thou 

licst. 
Snip.  Lie !  oh,  my  patience !  I'd  give  forty 
drachmas 
I  were  a  gentleman,  that  I  might  fight  with  thee. 
Caloe.  Nay,  nay,  no  quarreling.  —  Some  more 
drink,  tapster.  — 


s  pedlar^*  Freueh]  "  i.  e.  the  cant  language  of  I 
and  UiieveK."    VVebsr. 

4  commodity]  See  note,  p.  530.  —  This  speech  (like  aonit 
other  i?peecheii  in  the  scene)  is  hardly  metrical;  and  yst 
(tvm  itn  arrangement  in  the  MS.  it  certainly  appeaia  10 
have  been  intended  for  verse.  « 

6  pot-irun]  i.  e.  |N)p-pin. 

A  tailor]  So  altered  in  another  band.  —  Originally  **  Snip* 
I  snap  :  '*  and  so  Weber. 
I      7  BunhUn  .MS.  '•  Biinnill  ;  "  and  so  VVeher. 

•  Mairfstane]  Weber  printed  "  Mayor'.*-ten«."  —  "  Jlf«- 
^«<,''  I  bclievr,  is  Mad^e^^a  see  Grose's  Class.  Diet,  of  tkt 
yulg.  Tongue,  in  v.  Madge, 
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^  Vnj,  help  me  to  make   'em  fHends :  the  tai- 

lor. 8.y:, 
->  Is  Bome(hipg  cross  sometimes,  and  so's  the  smith 

(W 
Hot  andfiery. 

Bell,  Come,  Blacksnout,  drink  to  him. 
Black.  I  care  not  if  I  do. 
Snip.  Care  not !  nay,  then — 
Black,  What  then  ? 
Snip,  I  care  not  if  I  pledge  thee. 
BeU,  So,  so,  this  is  well. 
Calve,  Of  all  things  in  the  world  I  cannot  en- 
dure 
This  foolish  quarrelling.    My  wife  and  I  have  a 

bout 
Sometimes,  but  I  always  come  by  the  worst  on't. 
Snip,  More  drink,  tapster. 
Tap,  Sir,  my  master 
Will  let  me  draw  no  more  till  this  be  paid  for. 
Snip,  Docs  he  misdoubt  our  payment }  Then 
there's  for  you  : 
Go  change  me  that  crack' d  crown.  [Strikes  him. 
Bell,    Oh,   brave   Snipsnap  !     Who  said  he 

durst  not  fight  ? 
Tap,  Well,  sir,  you'll  dearly  answer  this  : 
My  master's  constable  ;  he'll  trounce  you  for't. 
Snip,  Dost  tell  me  of  a  constable  ?  | 

Black.  A  constable's  an  ass.    I've  been  a  con- 
stable myself. 
Calve,  1  was  head-borough  then,  you  know. 

Enter  Tavemer  and  Officers. 
Tav,  How  now !  M-hnt  coil  is  here  ? 
Black,  Level-coil,*  you  see,  every  man's  pot. 
Tav,  Which  is  he,  sinah  ? 
Tap.  He,  sir,  that  struts  it  so. 
Tav.  1  do  command  thee  stand  in  the  king's 

name! 
Black,  You  must  write  great  letters,  then. 
Tav,  1  do  command  thee  stand  ! 
Snip,  Well,  so  I  do  :  now  I  sit  down  again. 
Tav.  Thou  hast  broke  my  man's  head  here  in 

my  own  house. 
Snip,  That's  a  lie ;  I  broke't  within  the  length 

of  my  own  yard. 
Tav,  Neighbours,  what  were  I  best  lay  to  his 

charge  r 
It  is  no  felony  nor  burglary. 

First  Of,  Yes,  but  'tis ;  is't  not  burglary  to 

break  a  house  ? 


1  LeveUeU]  On  the  passage  in  A  Tate  of  a  Tub  ;  — 
**  Young  justice  Bramble  has  kept  level  coyl 
Hera  in  our  quarters,"  ft:c  — 
Oiflbrd  remarked,  "  i.  e.  (in  our  old  dramatists)  riot  or  dis- 
turbance.    But,  properly,  level  a>il  ix  a  came  in  which  each 
of  the  jiarties  striven  to  supplant  and  win  the  place  of  the 
other.    The  childish  play  of  catch  corner  coinfr<4  Kiniething 
near  it.    Coles  derives  it  from  the  Italian  (levar  il  culo), 
and  calls  it  hitrh-biittork.    If  there  be  two  plnys  of  the 
name,  it  it*  well ;  this  may  then  be  one  of  them."    Jon- 
son's  fVorkSf  vi.  Ifc^.    Nares  {Oh.«.  in  v.)  «nys  tlwt  he  has 
seen  the  word  "  in  no  other  pa>:8ago  "  of  our  early  drama- 
tlsls  except  thai  Jii-t  ritcd  :  but  several  jKistiages,  bc>ldes  tlie 
fiiHowing  one,  might  tie  adduced  ; 

"  How  oasie  a  worke 
*Twere  ft»r  one  woman  to  supply  Vm  both, 
And  hold  her  husband  play  to  levfU  Acoiie  ! 
A  wotKlen  two-leav'd  booke,  a  paire  of  tables 
Would  do'u" 

Bromo's  Mad  Couple  toell  nuitck% 
act  ii.  sc.  1.  (8ig.  C  5.) 


See,  Off,  That  'tit. 

First  Off,  And  is  not  the  flesh  the  houae  of 

your  soul  ? 
Tav,  Hight. 
First  Off,  Then  attach  him  of  burglary  fo 

breaking  your  man's  house. 
Sec,  Off,  No,  no ;  lay  flat  murder  to  his  oblige: 
Who  knows  whether  your  man  may  die  after  itl 
Tav.  Peace  !    Tell  me  one  thing  fiiat ;  ia  not 
every 
True  subject's  blood  the  king's  ? 
First  Off  Yes,  that  it  is. 
Tav.  And  is't  not  treason  to  spill  the  kin^s 

blood } 
Sec,  Off,  Yes,  by  my  fisdth,  is't,  and  high-tre»- 

son  too. 
Tav,  Very  good:  then,  my  tapster  being  ft 
true  subject. 
His  blood  Is  the  king's,  and  it  is  treason  to  apill't- 
First  Off.  Oh,  well  consider'd,  master  con- 
stable ! 
This  'tis  to  have  a  wise  man  in  the  place. 
Tav,  Stand  up  again,  thou  monster ! 
Snip,  Bear  witness,  neighbours,  Tm  a  mazried 
man. — 
Sir,  I  shaU  firk  «  you  for't. 

Tav.  I  do  here  attach  thee  of  high  treason 
For  breaking  my  tapster's  head. 
Calve,  How,  how  !  treason ! 
Tav.  Or  any  man  that  dares  not  justify't.  — 
Away  with  him  to  prison  ! 

Snip.  Good  master  constable, 
'Twas  wilfuUy  done  of  me,  I  must  confess ; 
But  did  not  think  'twas  treason.  —  Keighboors, 
speak  for  me. 
Tav,  Away  with  him,  I  sar ! 
Black.  Pray,  master  constable,  be  g^ood  to  him : 
Of  a  tailor  he'^  a  very  honest  man  ;  'tis  against 
A  good  time, too,  ^d  if  he  should  be  himg'dfor 

this,     '— '    ' 
He  would  go  near  to  lose  all  his  custom. 
Tav,'  ru  hear  no  more.  , 

Enter  Ma.&cellus,  teith  Soldiers,  dnmu  tmd 

colours. 
Marc.  How  now  !  what  uproar's  .this  }    Are 

you  the  constable  ? 
Tav,  1  am  the  king's  sworn  image.^ 
Marc.  Can  you  read? 
Tav.  Yes,  very  well. 
Marc.  There  is  his  highness'  seal 
For  present  levy  of  a  band  of  men. 
That's  the  wrong  end. 

Tav.  If*  be,  all's  one  to  me. 
Marc.  What  men  are  these  i'  th'  house } 
Tap.  A  company  of  quarrelling  Jacks,  an' 
please  you ; 


«  fa*]  "  i.  e.  beat  The  word  occurs  in  this  sense  fre- 
quently in  tlieM  volumes. "  VVebes.  Steevena  ju>ttly  ob- 
wrves  thai  *'/rA  is  eo  v'artouHly  used  by  the  old  writers, 
that  il  is  almost  im|>o.<)t-ible  to  ascertain  its  precise  meaning.'' 
Note  on  8liakes[>earo*rf  //eitry  K  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

3  Tav.]  Omitted  in  the  Mt^. 

*  lam  the  kiHir*jt  tsworn  image]  "  After  this,  the  following 
wordii  occur  in  the  Mf^.  in  another  hand,  insierted  from  tb« 
proccdiuK  tipecchox,  which  were  omitted  in  the  repre^nta- 
tion.  — '  The  cunstalde !  Toll  me  of  a  cuuKtable !  I  know 
what  a  cnuiitable  is;  I  baue  bin  a  cunstable  isyKlfe."' 
Weber. 

6  If]  Weber  printed  "  If  »L" 
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They  say  they  have  been  soldiers,  and  fall  out 
About  their  valoars. 
liarc.  Such  as  these  I  look  for. 
Tav.    They  have  broke  my   tapster's    head 

amongst  'em,  captain. 
Mare,  They  shall  have  heads  enow  to  break, 
ne'er  doubt.  — 
Bellario,  are  you  here  ?  a  man  of  your  known 

parts, 
And  quarrel  in  an  ale-house  ! 

Bell.  Pardon,  captain  ; 
'Twas  no  offence  of  mine  ;  I  light  *  by  chance 
Into  their  company :  necessity,  you  know  — 
Afore.  Hold  thee,  here's  gold  ;  furnish  thy- 
self with  speed : 
Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant. 
BeU,  Thanks,  brave  captain. 
Marc.  These  shall   along  with  us  (too.*— Re- 
ceive your  press.' 
Caive.  Oh,  good  captain,  Fve  a  wife,  indeed, 

Marc.  If  she  be  a  striker,'  I  will  press  her^tooi 
Black,  'S&at,  I'll  go,  an't  be  but  to  be  rid^ 

mine. 
Snip,  Oh,  that  I  had  been  hang'd  out  of  the 
way !  — 
Sweet  captain  ! 

Marc.  Fratc  not ;  take  it,  you  were  best. 
Tav.  He  is  my  prisoner,  captain;  lattach'dhim 
Of  high-treason,  for  breaking  my  tapster's  head. 
Marc.  Away,  you  coxcomb  !  —  Bring  'em  on, 
Bellario.  «     [Exit  toith  Soldiers. 

Tav,   Pray,   gentlemen,  will  you  pay  your 

reckoning,  then  ? 
Snip.  Not  a  cross,^  by  this  hand,  and  stay  me 

if  thou  darest. 
Black.  I'll  go  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world 
before 
I'll  pay  a  doit. 
BM.  To  wars,  my  boys  !  why,  'tis  the  bravest 
life, 
m  sing  you  a  song  now  shall  encourage  you, 
And  make  you  fight  like  Furies. 
Black,  Snip,  Calve.  Oh,  let's  hear't ! 

BONO  BT  BELLABIO. 
Hark,  oh,  hark,  you  valiant  aoldiera. 
How  the  drum  and  trumpets  aound  ! 
Now  ft  true  valour  vhall  be  crown'd. 

*  «  • 

SCENE  m.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Houte  of 

TULUDS. 

Enter  Puiladelpha  and  hxhiK  diaguited  as 

Janus." 
Phil,  Thy  news  darts  death  and  horror  to  my 
heart: 
Iliink'st  thou  'tis  true  ? 

1  lijFht]  Altered  by  Weber  to  the  modem  form  of  the 
prBt,^*  ht.»' 
»  press]  "i.  e.  press-money."  WseBa. 
*  striker]  Is  used  hern  with  a  quibble  .- 

*'  nor  was  old  Lais  liker 
Unto  licr^elfc  then  shce  is  to  hstrUtrr." 

Braihwait's  Honest  Ohost^  1058.  p.  167. 
Compare  too  Mlddleton*s  fforkt^  Iv.  17n.  cd.  Dyce. 

4  JVot  a  cross]  Equivalent  to  —  Not  a  penny :  we  note, 
p.  iiiO. 

6  A*owl  Weber  printed  "  How."  —  The  MS.,  beini;  a 
prompter's  copgr,  giwte  only  the  commencemeat  of  this 
■ong. 


Ixel.  Madam,  I  wish  'twere  false ;  but,  credit 
me. 
It  is  a  general  rumour  through  the  city. 
Here  comes  one  can  resolve  *  you. 

Enter  Armanus. 

Phil.  My  lord's  best  friend,  best  welcome !  Oh, 
Armanus, 
Free  my  sad  fears  from  this  same  killing  sound, 
That  flies  from  vulgar  mouths  !  words  dipt  in 

gall 
Have  picrc'd  my  quickest  sense :  must  Tullius 
leave  me  ? 

Arm.  Pardon  me,  lady. 
If  my  har!(h  language  shall  offend  your  eon 
In  seconding  what  you  have  caught  already : 
My  friend  must  leave  you ;  no  desire  of  his. 
Purchase  of  fame  or  wealth,  but  the  king's  wiU 
And  country's  safety,  care  of  public  good. 
Which,  like   the  gods'  decrees,  must  be  ob- 

serv'd. 
The  Sabincs,  that  have  bow'd  their  lowly  necks 
Thus  long  beneath  Rome's  mild  and  gentle  yoke. 
Pull  their  sad  fates  from  our  unwilling  hands 
By  base  rebellion  and  foul  breach  of  faith ; 
And  your  great  lord,  for  such  is  the  king's  love. 
Must  go  as  general  to  correct  their  pride. 
An  honour  that  great  princes  emulate,^ 
And  strive  to  be  prefcrr'd  toy-let  that  grace. 
With  thought  of  his  return  and  high  renown. 
Clear  your  wet  eyes,  and  make  pide  fear  look* 

red 
To  sec  a  woman  valiant. 

Phil.  You  have  words 
Able  to  comfort  a  despairing  soul : 
Yet,  sure,  you  do  but  try  me ;  it  cannot  be. 
Nor  shall  I  ever  think  Nature  would  waste 
Such  pains  and  cost  to  frame  a  man  in  whom 
She  might  admire  herself,  to  be  a  prey 
For  cut-throats  in  his  prime. 

Arm.  No,  lady,  Heaven  defend !  * 
A  better  angel  guards  him. 

Phil.  Where  is  he,  good  Armanus  ? 
Have  we  but  one  poor  minute's  time  to  part  in, 
And  shall  we  lose  a  sand  or  thought  of  Uiat } 

Arm,  Ere  you  can  wish  again,  no'U  visit  you. 

Phii.  Visit  indeed,  for  I  am  sick  to  death 
To  think  of  his  departure. 

Arm.  He  is  now 
In  conference  with  young  Marius. 

JUel.  Marius  !  [Aaide. 

Arm.  That  should  have  wed  his  sister,  the 
bright  Lficlia. 

L<el.  Hold,  my  heart !  [Aside. 

Phil.  Is  he  call'd  home  again  r 

Arm,  And  in  more  grace  than  ever. 

Phil.  'Deed,  I'm  glad  on't. 

Lai.  My  breast's  too  little  to  contain  my  joy ; 
My  tongue  will  sure  betray  me.  [Aside. 

Arm,  lioth  by  this 
Are  entering  the  first  court. 

Phil,  Look,  Janus  — 

Ixel.  Look  my  eye- balls  out !  *°  [Ande* 

«  resolve]  i.  e.  sati^tfy,  inform. 
1  emuUite]  "  i.  e.  envy."     Wkbkb. 
8  look]  \\vheT  printed  *'  grow  "  ! 
0  difcitd]  i.  c.  (briiid. 

10  Look  my  eye-haUs  out]  Weber  chose  to  point  thoie  WOldi 
thus  i "  Look  fwtff  eye-MPs  ouL** 
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Phil.  And  f^ive  me  notice  ere  they  enter  here, 
Lest  the  wish'd  sight  o'ercome  me. 

Lai.  1  could  stand 
A  tedious  winter's  night  on  a  cold  plain 
To  entertain  the  object :  Marius  corae  ! ' 

[Asiflej  and  then  exit, 

Phil.  Tell  mc,  Armanus,   must  the  general 
fight? 

Arm.  Yes,  fairest,  if  the  day 
Grow  dangerous  ;  for  when  the  soldiers'  spirits 
Grow  weak  and  faint,  it  heartens  up  the  troops, 
And  adds  a  double  strength,  to  see  him  strike. 

Phil.  Alas,  my  Tullius  never  practisd  it ! 
Or,  il  he  were  inur'd  or  train'd  in  arms, 
He  has  not  the  heart,  I  know,  to  kill  a  man : 
I  never  saw  him  angry. 

Arm.  'Tis  a  sign 
He  is  the  better  man,  more  temperate  ; 
For  he  that  knows  how  to  respect  a  friend 
Best  knows  which  way  to  use  an  enemy  : 
Smooth  amorists  are  roughest  warriors. 

[A  Jlourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  a 
shout  within. 
Hark,  madam,  how  the  general  salutes  you. 
And  with  what  joy  the  soldiers  welcome  him  ! 
Who  would  not  leap  to  hear  it  r   See,  they  come. 

Re-enter  L^elia,  -with  Marcus  Tullius  and 

Maiiius. 
Lai.  My  message  was  before  me. 
-     Phil.  Oh,  dear  love!  [They  embrace. 

Mar.  What  a  true  sorrow  speaks  that  mute 

embrace ! 
Lai.  Durst  I  unclasp  the  book  in  wliich  is  writ 
My  heart's  art'ection,  thou  wouldbt  read  it  here ; 
But  envious  time  forbids  it.  [Aside. 

M.  TuU.  Comfort,  sweet ; 
Think  not  on  danger  ;  that  is  furthest  off ; 
Imagine  I  accompany  the  king 
In  a  short  progress  :  •  'tis  no  more,  my  love, 
Although  stern  Mars,  the  cruel  ^  god  of  war, 
Ever  since  that  still-remember'd  time 
He  lay  in  Vulcan's  gyves  a  laughing-stake,* 
Has  been  to  lovers'  joys  an  ireful  foe, 
And  tugs  me  from  these  arms  to  arms  of  steel. 
Envying  our  soft  embraces. 

Phil.  I  see  all  earth-bred  joys  are  born  and 
dead 
In  a  short  moment.     I  fare  now  like  her 
Was  turn'd  from  paradise  ere  she  had  tasted  bliss. 
Or  like  a  king  kill'd  at  his  coronation. 

M.  TuU.  Weep   not,   love  ;  oh,   spare    those 
orient  pearls. 
Whose  worth  out- values  all  the  world  beside  ! 
For  every  drop  those  crystal  spheres  let  fall, 
A  crimson  flood  from  their  black  breast  shall  run 
That  thus  divorce  us  :  prithee,  dry  thy  tears. 
Or  I  shall  traitor  prove  to  honour'd  arms. 
Discovering  a  wet  eye-lid. 

Phil.  You  shall  command  what  kings  want 
power  to  do. 
My  passions.  —  Your  pardon,  noble  sir ; 

[To  Mauius. 

1  Marius  come]  Weber  printed  "  Marius^  I  come  "  I 
8  prn}rrrss]  Seo  note,  p.  (07. 

»  Mar^i,  ike  criLcl]  MS.  '*  JVar.i  was  the  eruell."    Perhaps 
"  was  "  belonj:^  to  the  next  line,  tiiud  ; 

**  Ecer  since  was  that  fUll -remembered  time." 
*  laugking-stake]  i.  e.  laugliing-«t(H.k. 


This  sudden  cause  of  sorrow  has  bereft 
My  better  faculties  of  all  respect 
Fitting  so  worthy  a  guest. 

Mar.  I  want  power 
In  all  things  but  the  will  to  render  thanks 
For  my  rich  welcome  ;  you  have  feasted  me 
With  what  I  have  most  long'd  for,  tout  fair 

sight : 
Your  cates  I  come  not  for  ;  your  lord  and  I 
Must  not  look  now  to  feed  deliciously  : 
I  am  his  servant,  lady,  in  this  war. 
And  will  in  life  and  death  take  part  with  him« 

Lai.    I  am  now  lost  for  ever.     Wretched 
La^lia, 
What  planet  reign'd  at  thy  nativity 
That  thus  prolongs  still  thy  desired  bliss  ? 
Marius  to  wars  !  no  danger  shall  detain  me. 
But  step  by  step  I'll  still  attend  on  him. 
And  dally  with  destruction.  [AsicU. 

Phil.  To  part  thus  I 
The  all-seeing  sun,  that  makes  chaste  Tirgins 

blush. 
But  three  short  nights  hath  hid  his  peeping  eyes 
Since  that  uniting  Hymen  tied  our  hearts 
In  a  connubial  band,  yet  ne'er  allow'd 
So  much  true  freedom  to  our  infant  sports 
To  make  us  practick  lovers. 

M.  TuU.    There's   no   help,  we  must  part ; 
though  with  less  grief 
I  could  attend  my  father's  funeral  hearse. 
Than  leave  tliee,  in  whose  each  part  reigns  a 

world 
Of  strange  attractive  pleasures.* 

Phil.  Shall  not  these  breasts  for  this  night  be 
your  pillow  ? 

M.  TuU.  'Tis  my  wish,  and  if  with  my  safety 
it  may  be, 
Which  for  thy  sake  I  only  strive  to  keep. 

Enter  Rufinus. 
Ruf,  Hail  to  the  general  ! 
M.  TuU.  Like,  my  lord,  to  you. 
Ann,  What  makes  this  screech-owl  here  ? 
I  never  see  him,  but  methinksliis  face 
Is  more  prodigious  «  than  a  fiery  comet.    [Aside. 
Ruf,  The  king  by  me,  sir,  greets  you,  and 
commands 
You  instantly  make  to  the  enemy, 
Before  his  forces  join,  and  make  the  way 
To  victory  more  difficult.     I've  done,  sir.  [ExU. 
Mar.  A  strict  injunction,  more  severely  uttcr*d. 
M.  TuU.  My  Philadelpha  sees,  then,  there's 
no  stay ; 
I  Only  a  kiss  and  part :  that,  though  the  foe 
I  Were  enter'd  Home,  and  ready  to  give  fire 
To  her  proud  buildings,  and  my  presence  solely 
Could  save  the  ruin,  I  would  stay  to  take.  — 
My  love  transports  me.     Pardon,  my  Annaniis» 
Pardon  my  madness  :  nothing  else,  thou  know* 

est. 
Could  make  me  let  thee  stand  so  long  neglected. 
Farewell,  my  dearest  friend. 
Arm.  Farewell  to  whom  ? 
You  wrong  me,  friend,  to  think  my  love  so  faint 
To  leave  you  now ;  no,  though  your  way  were 
through 


5  pleajure~:i]  Weber  printed  "  pleasure." 
«  prodigivujt]  "  i.  o.  porlciitoiui."     VVKauu 
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Hell's  pitchy  cave,  without  a  Sibyl's  clew, 

I'd  follow  you : 

Sands  shall  be  number'd  first,  the  heavens  stand 

«tfll7~'" 
Earth  fly  her  centre,  before  death  or  — 

M:  TulU  ForVdar, 
Thou  best  of  men,  a  true  and  faithful  friend  ; 
Urge  not  what  cannot  be  :  I  know  thy  love 
And  valour  both  exceed  comparison. 
Yet  now  thou  must  not  go. 

Arm,  Not  go ! 

M.  TtiU.  No  ;  my  prophetic  soul 
Tells  me  my  absence  gives  too  free  a  scope 
To  them  that  hate  me  to  supplant  my  honours  : 
Befndcs  my  o^ti  observance,  I've  receiv'd 
The  knowledge  of  black  hatred  lodg'd  i'  the 

breasts 
Of  our  most  greatest  peers ; 
Then,  lest  my  danger  here  at  home  should  prove 
More  than'  abroad,  stay  thou  to  curb  their  ac- 
tions : 
Next,  here's  a  virgin  in  a  moment  cast 
From  highest  joy  to  sorrow's  lowest  valley  ; 
Be  thou  her  comfort :  and  believe  me,  friend, 
The  least  of  these  more,  much  more,  I  esteem. 
Than  if  thy  manly  breast  should  stand  a  shield 
'Twixt  me  and  thousand  perils. 

Arm.  I  am  won,  sir, 
And  yield  at  first  charge ;  may  your  foes  do  so  ! 
And  Heaven  guard  me  but  as  I  strive  to  keep 
Your  honours  clear  and  spotless  ! 

M.  TuU.  I  should  sin 
In  making  question  of  it    Now  I'm  happy  ; 
But  I  fear  I  am  over-bold  with  time.  — 
Dearest,  farewell,  and  think  our  parting  now. 
When  we  meet  next,  will  seal  our  pleasures  high. 
And  add  a  new  step  to  felicity.  [Exeunt  teveraUy, 


ACT-IHr     JL 

SCENE  I.  —  An  ApartmmU  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Rupinus. 
Ruf.  A  general !     Oh,  ye, gods. 
Why  so  disgrace  ye  a  great  soldier's  name 
To  cast  it  on  a  creature  so  unworthy  ? 
I  that  this  *  twenty  years  have  tugg'd  with  dan- 
ger 
Where'er  it  durst  appear,  and  oft  have  done 
Those  deeds  would  make  this  novice  quake  to 

hear; 
I  that  have  stood  '  more  breaches  for  my  country 
Than  e'er  he  number'd  years,  while  this  right 

hand 
From  Mars-alluring*  favourites  has*  forc'd 
Unwilling  victory ;  for  all  am  *  now 
By  the  ungrateful  king  slighted,  neglected  ; 
While  this  young  puny  thing  is  set  a'  cock- 
horse. 
Well,  king,  not  fear  but  wisdom  makes  me  hold 


1  rtw]  Weber  printed  "  these." 

«  stood]   Weber  propose<I,  very   unnecessarily,  to  read 
"  storm 'd." 

*  Mars-cUurukg]  Compare  The  FaUhful  ShtphtrdaUf  act 
i.  Bc.  3,  p.  ^4. 

*  A^v J  Witber  printed  *'  have." 

ft  ami  MS.  ♦*  are  J »  and  ao  Weber. 


My  fury  thus  long  from  thee :  but,  my  general. 
Ward  yourself  w^,  or  my  revengeful  ire. 
Like  a  resistless  storm  sent  from  the  north, 
Shall  blast  your  springing  glory  in  the  bud. 
The  deadly  shirt  dipt  in  the  centaur's  gore. 
Thou  fool,  thou  mightst  have  put  on  with  less 

danger 
Than  clothe  thee  thus  in  these  unfitting  honours 
Which  fate  ordain'd  for  me :  I  hate  thee  firmly, 
And  hate  deep-rooted  in  a  soldier's  breast 
Can  hardly  be  digg'd  out.  —  Oh,  his  grace  comes, 
And  I  must  clear  my  brow ;  for  anger  seen 
Loses  his  force,  kept  secret  strengthens  spleen.* 

Short  flourish  of  comets.     Enter  L£a.rchus,  Leon- 

Tius,  MAKCELLA.KUS,  and  another  Senator;  then 

Trrus  Martius  talking  to  A&manus. 

Titus.  Armanus,  wo  have  sent  thy  friend  to 
danger. 
But  honour  loads  him  on.    We  ever  saw 
Some  da>\'ning  virtue  in  his  generous  look. 
Which  now,  we  hope,  in  action  will  shine  clear, 
'And  dazzle  Envy's  eyes.  —  Pray  speak,  lords, 

freely, 
How  like  you  our  election  of  a  general  ? 

Sen,  As  if  the  gods  themselves  had  made  the 
choice. 

Ruf.  Yes,  amongst  schoolboys  to  lead  a  feast- 
ing on.  [Aside. 

Titus.  Your  approbation  pleases,  and,  we  trust. 
He'll  bring  home  peace  and  victory  together ; 
Therefore,  though  ^  fear  of  ill  success  be  far, 
On  his  high  altar,  to  Tarpeian  Jove, 
A  milk-white  bull  with  gilded  horns  we'll  offer. 
To  favour  Rome,  and  be  propitious  to  him. 
Let  all  our  temple-gates  be  open'd  wide, 
And  daily  orisons  to  all  the  gods 
Be  made,  to  send  him  home  a  happy  victor. 

Ruf.  The  king's  grown  wondrous  holy  o'  the 
sudden.  [Aside. 

Titus.  Ourself  in  private  here,  low  on  our  Knees, 
Will  pour  our  prayers  for  his  tender  safety. 
Then  leave  us,  lords,  and  see  our  will  perlbrm'd 
Keligiously.  —  Nay,  you  may  stay,  Rufinus. 

[Exeunt  aii  except  Titxts  Mabtius  atid  Ru- 
finus. 

Ruf.  What's  the  king's  meaning  to  make  me 
his  priest } 
Why,  I  yet  never  knew  which  way  to  pray ; 
Or,  if  my  nurse  e'er  taught  me  such  a  language, 
I  left  it  in  my  cradle.  [i4«»^.l  —  Here's  a  cushion : 
Please  ^  your  grace  to  kneel  ? 

Titus.  To  kneel !  to  whom } ' 
Dost  not  thou  think  the  gods  would  blush  to  see 
A  man,  in  greatness  equalling  themselves. 
Debase  himself  so  poorly  ?    Know,  Rufinus, 
If  Jove  be  able  to  do  us  a  kindness. 
Our  merits  bind  him  to't :  the  garlands,  crowns, 
High  altars,  sacrifices,  stately  temples. 
Our  bounty  has  bestow' d  upon  him.  yet 
Are  unrewarded  all :  then,  without  pride, 
We  scorn  to  be  a  beggar  to  our  debtor. 


•  spleen]  MS.  "  epeene." 

7  thouga]  iSupplied  in  another  hand,  and  spelt  **  ttaoe,"  — 
was  miiitaken  by  Weber  for  "  the." 

8  Please]  Wcbt-r  printed  "  Pleasetli." 

»  Tit  kneel!  to  whom  ?]  Tu  these  words  another  hand  has 
added,  "  wee  are  not  iTispoKed  to  pray,"  and  marked  the 
rest  uf  the  opeecli  fur  umuuiuu  at  the  represeutatioo. 
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Rv^,  Then  I  mistook  you,  sir. 
Titm.  And  so  thou  dost 
In  more  than  this,  Kufinus.    Prithee,  tell  me, 
What's  thy  conceit  of  Tullius  and  his  honours  ? 

Ruf.  May  I  speak  freely,  sir  ?  * 
TUiu,  And  fearless  |oo/) 
As  if  thou  wert  my  oracle  or  priest : 
Though  all  thy  words  be  pointed,  and  black 

treason 
Hung  upon  every  harsh-tun'd  syllable 
Of  what  thou  now  shalt  utter,  by  my  crown, 
My  love  shall  be  as  firm  to  thee  as  now. 

Ruf.    Then,   sir,   for  Tullius,   he's   a  white- 
cheek' d  boy, 
Whose  fearful  soul  a  soldier's  frown  would  fright 
From  his  fine-mottled  breast ;  he  has  a  face 
That  would  disgrace  a  wound :  had  you  view'd 

him 
As  he  "w  ent  drooj)ing  through  the  city-gates, 
You  might  have  seen  his  heart  there  character'd ; 
He  look'd  as  if  with  joy  he  could  have  chang'd 
His  march  for  a  soft  measure,'  his  loud  drum 
For  a  still  quavering  lute, 
His  waving  colours  for  a  lady's  scarf. 
And  his  stiff  armour  for  a  masquing  suit ; 
Nor  can  I  think 

Your  eyes,  sir,  were  so  blinded  but  you  saw 
Many  more  able,  more  deserving  men. 
Whoso  virtues  might  have  claim'd  what  you 

have  cast 
On  him  without  desert :  amongst  which  number, 
Since  you  are  pleas' d  to  forget  it,  I  may  name 
Myself  without  the  title  of  vain-glorious  ; 
And  boast  this  hand  has  puU'd  coUeagued  ^  death 
Even  frt)m  that  breast  of  yours,  and  quench'd 

those  fires 
That  would  have  turn'd  your  palace  into  cinders. 
In  three  set  battles  'gainst  the  manly  Gauls, 
Which  were  the  first  sino^  godlike  Hercules 
That  ever  climb'd  the  Alpine  hills,  with  force 
This  sword  hath  won  you  glory :  but  henceforth 
ni  learn  to  rest  at  home,  socur'd  from  danger ; 
Your  wives  shall  be  deflowcr'd,  your  children's 

brains 
Strow  the  cold  pavement,  all  the  channels  run 
With  crimson  rivers,  and  your  tottering  crown 
Drop  from  your  head,  ere  I  will  strike  a  stroke. 
Or  stir  a  foot  for  any  so  unthankful. 

Titu9.  How,  traitor  ! 

Ruf,  Never  storm ;  you  have  given  free  speech, 
And  I'll  be  bold  to  use  it.     As  for  Tullius, 
Let  him  be  sure  my  justly-stirr'd-up  wrath 
Shall  never  die,  till  smother'd  *  in  his  ashes  ; 
And  do  not  think  but  ho  that  dares  speak  this 
Unto  his  angry  king,  dares  *  see  it  done. 
Nay,  act  it :  the  like  Learchus  and  Leontius, 
And  divers  valiant  spirits,  have  resolv'd. 
And  do  not  fear  to  speak  it.    Then  judge  you 
What  hope  your  general  has  e'er  to  return. 
Or  if  return,  how  long  to  enjoy  his  honours. 
Now,  sir,  you  know  our  minds. 

Titu8.  Yes,  sir,  we  do, 

1  sir]  Weber  printed  •*  sire." 

<  meaaure]  \.  e.  a  ituleiun,  stately  dance,  with  slow  and 
measured  Mtcps. 

»  cuUeagueM]  Thw  word  (ftir  which  a  lacuna  was  left  in 
the  MS.)  id  added  in  aiiuther  hand.  Weber  miiituok  it  for 
**  ecmtixuouf." 

*  gmotker^d]  MS.  "  Mnother." 

•  darts]  Weber  printed  "  dare.'* 


And  you  shall  all  feel  ours.    Poor  enTions  Ibdlit 
Whose  shallow  judgments  could  [not]  search  our 

reach 
In  sending  Tullius  hence !     I  knew  your  hate. 
Your  puffd  ambition,  and  your  poisonous  spleenft 
Darting  at  Marcus'  graces,  which,  like  motes, 
But  darken  the  bright  beams  of  his  clear  virtuet : 
Your  honours  make  you  odious  ;  grace  bestow'd 
On  those  that  shall  corrupt  it  blacker  ahewa. 
And  does  present  the  persons  baser  fiu* 
Than  such  as  spring  from  dunghills.     You  htre 

now 
By  this  device  thrown  that  into  our  bosom 
We  would  have  purchas'd  with  a  magazine. 

Ruf.  You're  poor,  partaking  it ;  •  for,  since  I  see 
Revenge  sit  on  your  forehead,  we  know  now 
How  to  prevent  your  fury.    Fare  you  well,  sir. 

Titus.  Stay. 

Ruf.  Not  to  hear  one  word  more. 

TUua.  We  do  entreat  thee  stay. 

Ruf  Well,  what's  your  will  ? 

Titus.  That  thou  shouldst  look  more  mildly : 
banish  doubt ; 
For  we  so  prixe  thee  and  thy  high  deaerta, 
We'll  take  away  the  cloud  that  hides  the  tmth 
From  thy  deluded  eyes  ;  therefore  prepare 
To  hear  a  story  shall  astonish  thee. 
Thou  canst  be  secret  ? 

Ruf  Yes  I  think  I  can. 

Titus.  Then  know,  these  furrows  east  mp  in 
our  brow 
Were  "*  but  to  cover  seed  that  has  ta'en  root 
In  this  our  dry-parch'd  brain :  we  are  in  lore 
With  beauteous  Philadclpha. 

Ruf  What's  that  to  me  ? 

Titus.  Be  patient,  thou  shalt  hear :  I  dote  o& 
her 
More  than  the  fool  on  folly,  wise  on  knowledge* 
The  usurer  on  his  gold,  or  proud  of*  honour. 
It  was  her  love  that  advanc'd  Tullius 
Unto  this  type  of  state  ; 
Her  beauty  only  made  him  general. 
And  thrust  him  hence  into  the  jaws  of  danger, 
Which  his  rash  judgment  soon  *  will  leap  into ; 
For,  whilst  he  stay'd  at  home,  what  hope  had  I 
Of  any  ^^  opportunity  to  gain 
The  richest  prize  that  ever  sweeten'd  an  ? 
My  love  to  thee  is  firm  as  e'er  it  was ; 
But  lust  so  sure  has  mark'd  me  for  her  own, 
That  I  neglect  all  things  that  tend  not  aolelj 
To  the  attainment  of  my  wish'd  deUghU 

Ruf.  Faith,  sir,  in  my  mind, 
An  easy  "  battery  might  win  such  a  fort. 

Titus.  I  know  not,  for  I  yet  ne'er  found  the  man 
I  could  think  worthy  the  embassy  ** 
To  bear  the  message  of  my  heart  to  her  ; 

«  You're  poovy  partaking  it]  In  the  MS.  **  T0U*rt  **  b 
written  with  a  contraction.  Weber  printed  **  Voar  peer 
partaking  iL,"  and  observed,  "  a  line,  or  two  heiuieticlli, 
»een\  tu  be  wanting  before  or  after  the^e  word?,  in  whkk 
RufinuB  ridicules  the  king  lor  partaking  or  cominuiiicatiag 
biM  siifipiciont)  to  hiin<elf."  ! ! 

'   Were]  MS.  »«  Wa*.'» 

8  o/J   i.  e.  on. 

0  rtLskjtLdffmcHi  soon]  So  altered  in  another  band.  —  Ori> 
ginallv  written  *'  dcbilltties  ; "  and  so  Weber. 

10  my]  MS.  "  my." 

11  t0sij\  VVebor  printed  "easier. »» 

la  woitlnj  the  riRba^sy]  VVebor  printed  "  tDorUky  [of  1  Cl« 
emliassy  :  "  but  if  in  tbo^o  pinys  wordsi  were  to  be  id4td 
whort'ver  the  metre  is  dofoctivo,  tlicre  would  be  no  end  to 
sucli  inscrtiuuii. 
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But  thou,  Rufinufl,  through  the  court  art  fam'd 
For  thy  neat  'suasive  speech  and  candied  tongue, 
With  which  from  fix^  reaolutiona  oft 
Thou  hast  removed  ourself,  and  made  ua  wonder 
At  our  own  weakness,  seeking  to  conclude 
Ma  tiers  of  weight  without  thee.    'Tis  my  wish  — 

Ruf,  That  I  should  be  your  spokesman. 

TUu^  Before  any. 

Ruf.  A  fair  preferment  I   Thus,  whilst  Tullius 
wins 
Honour  abroad,  styl'd  your  great  general, 
I  must  be  kept  at  home  to  be  your  pandar  ! 
You  are  ignoble  to  propose  a  deed 
Of  80  much  baseness  to  a  soldier, 
Had  I  no  other  name  to  honour  me. 
m  sooner  fly  unto  your  enemy, 
And  with  my  sword  compel  this  princook '  boy 
To  bring  her  to  your  arms,  nay,  to  your  bed. 
And  make  him  there  be  bawd  to  his  own  wife, 
Than  undergo  the  title,  pandar  —  'sd^th  ! 

TUu».  Stop  not  at  that ;  'tis  far  from  our  in- 
tent. 

Ruf.  Yet  since  'tis  Tullius  must  be  cuckolded, 
I  well  could  brook  that  name  or  any  worse. 
To  fix  my  vengeance  on  him.     Hear  me,  sir  : 
Armanus,  his  great  friend,  is  made  the  guardian 
To  watch  this  golden  fruit ;  'twixt  him  and  me 
Long  time  has  fester'd  an  old  enmity ; 
Hcmove  but  him,  or  work  him  to  your  wish, 
'Twill  be  the  better,  —  none  can  sooner  stir 
Affection  in  the  wife  than  he  that's  most 
Familiar  with  the  husband,  nor  can  move 
More  freely  and  suspectless :  the  ice  broke, 
I'll  second  him,  and  plunge  into  a  sea 
Of  lovers'  passion,  promise  of  such  grace. 
Your  godlike  virtues,  care  of  her  chaste  name. 
Command  of  sovereignty,  the  world's  chief  bliss 
And  women's  sole  desire ;  then,  sir 

TUiu,  No  more. 
Prithee,  no  more;  thou  shalt  not  waste  such 

words. 
Whose  eloquence  would  force  a  frozen  nun 
To  fly  her  holy  orisons  to  embrace  me : 
I  buUd  upon't  she's  mine.    About  it,  then  : 
I'm  yet  a  bondman,  thou  must  set  me  free. 
Or  I  shall  range  beyond  community  : 
About  it,  dear  Rufinus.    [Exit  Rufinttb.]    Thus 

must  kings. 
For  private  ends,  the  insolence  endure 
Of  tAose  were  bom  their  vassals,  and  immure 
Their  high  disdain,  that  like  a  storm  should 

drown 
Their  fuU-sail'd  pride,  and  headlong  *  strike  it 

down. 
But  who  is't  can  prevent  it  ?  chance  or  fkte 
What  we  intend  wants  power  or  wit  to  mate.' 

[ExU. 

SCENE  II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Bouee  of 
Tullius. 

Enter  Philadelpha  in  a  mourning  habitt  €md 
Flavia. 
Phil,  Is  not  Armanus  yet retum'd from  court? 
Flo,  Retum'd !  no,  madam,  but  I  wonder  at  it ; 


1  priiu0dt\  L  e.  pert,  fbrward. 
s  ktaditmfl   80  altered  in  another 
written  •*  huaewaiJe." 
*  maU]  i.  e.  ooalbaiKl,  defeat 


band.— Originally 


Being  a  merchant- venturer  as  he  is. 

And  there  such  excellent  trading,  methinki,  era 

this 
He  might  have  made  return  by  tale  or  whole- 
sale.      » 

PhiL  I  prithee,  Flavia,  cease.    Why  art  thou 
still 
So  jocund  when  I'm  sad  ? 

Flo,  Faith,  lady,  to  try  if  the  company  of 
mirth 
Can  drive  away  this  unwelcome  melancholy : 
It  is  a  sciirvy  guest,  and  still  disturbs  you. 

Phil.  'Tis  a  kind  friend  that  still  aasociatea 
me  : 
My  Tullius,  when  he  parted,  left  us  two 
To  keep  his  house,  and  there's  no  other  lord 
Shall    bear    rule  here,  till    he  himself    take 
place. 

Fla,  Worse  luck,  say  L  Oh,  fie  upon't  1  this 
marriage  spoils  us  all:  when  you  were  a 
maid  — 

PhU.  A  maid,  Flavia  ! 

Fia.  I  mean  uncoupled,  madam :  you're  a  maid 
now  but  for  necessity,  against  your  will :  Love 
knows  that's  a  hard  case.  How  often  have  I 
heard  [you],  after  you  had  spent  a  whole  day  in 
discourse  with  some  dry-brained  suitor,  at  night 
laugh  at  him  in  your  sleep  ! 

Phil,  Thou  art  a  mad  wench.    Faith,  tell  me^ 
Flavia, 
Since  we  are  enter'd  th\i8  in  fond  *  discourse, 
How  many  suitors  hast  thou  ? 

Fh,  Let  me  see;  tag  and  rag,  'think  some 
four  and  twenty,  as  many  as  would  make  up  a 
grand  jury :  but  if  I  were  in  question  for  my 
life,  I'd  be  prest  ere  I'd  be  tried  by  'em,  they 
have  been  so  oft  ^  forsworn. 

PhiL  Lord,  wench,  what  dost  thou  do  with 
'em  all } 

Fla,  Do  with  'em  all  I  Venus  forbid  it,  madam  I 
I  keep  'em  at  a  further  distance ;  by  my  faith, 
he's  a  happy  man  that  once  in  a  moon  gets  a 
touch  of  my  lips.  Yet  there  was  a  saucy  mer- 
cer t'other  day  thrust  in  upon  me  with  hiiB  yard 
in  his  hand,  and,  ere  I  was  aware,  made  shift  to 
feel  what  stuff  my  petticoat  was  made  of :  but  I 
think  I  gave  him  a  cooling- card  :^  I  taught  him 
what  it  was  for  a  citizen  to  meddle  with  a  wait- 
ing-gentlewoman ;  I  made  him  stand  at  bay  like 
a  chased  stag. 

Phil,  Are  you  so  good  a  huntswoman?  'tis 
weU. 
But  which  of  all  the  number  dost  thou  love  } 
Which  is  the  man  like  to  go  through  with. 
thee? 

Fla,  Faith,  madam,  there  is  one  that's  like  to 
go  as  far  as  a  man  can  do  with  a  woman. 

Phil.  Thou  art  knavish  still :  ^  what  is  h% 
harebrain  ? 


*  fond]  i.  e.  fnoliflh,  idle. 

•  o/t]  Weber  printed  "  often." 

«  «  cacting-eard]  **  Tbe  phrase  originated  probably  fjrom 
card-playing,  when  the  exulution  or  one  of  iJie  parties  is 
cooled  by  hi«  being  overtrumped."  Wnau.  «  Tliia,**  ob- 
aervee  Gifford  (fntrod.  to  Ford'n  ITedkt,  pi  clzi.),  **is 
almoet  too  ingenioua  for  Mr.  Weber}  and  yet  it  mi^  be 
wished  that  it  bad  been  left  with  b\m  [that  it  had  not  been 
transferred  into  Naree's  Otott.]  The  matter  it  not  much, 
certainly  ;  but  (whatever  be  the  metapiiorical  aeaae)  a  eeel- 
ing-card  is  literally  a  Mas.** 


l4^ 


Fla.  He  is  styled  the  right  worshipful  Sir 
Pergamus;  a  gallant  of  some  six  hundred  a- 
year,  but  no  more  wit  than  I  wish  my  husband 
should  have.  He  was  here  yesterday  to  shew 
his  clothes,  a  new  suit  some  two  hundred  year  * 
behind  the  fashion  ;  compliment  correspond- 
ent; at  first  encounter  he  scraped  me  a  leg* 
that  set  my  teeth  on  edge,  and  then  entered  into 
an  amorous  discourse  of  the  troublesome  adven- 
tures in  love  betwixt  him  and  one  of  his  mother's 
milk- maids,  interlarded  with  strong  sighs  that 
would  have  turned  a  wind-mill,  able  to  move  a 
sick  horse  to  compassion.  He  goes  waddling  up 
and  down  the  streets,  as  if  he  were  driving  a 
flock  of  geese  before  him  ;  but  six  hundred 
pounds  a-year  drowns  greater  faults  than  these 
about  the  city.  He  promised  to  see  me  again 
to-day.  [Knocking  within. 

Somebody  knocks  ;  ^  if  it  be  he, 
Expect  to  hear  a  perfect  comedy.  [Exit, 

Phil,  This  wench  is  honest,*  only  strains  this 
mirth 
To  qualify  my  sorrow. 

Re-enter  Flavia. 

Now,  who  is't  ? 
Fla,    The  worthy  wight  I  spoke  of:  good, 
sweet  madam, 
Do  but  vouchsafe  a  welcome. 
PhU,  Bring  him  in. 

Flavia  brings  in  Sia  Peroamus,  dreH  in  an  old 
Muit  of  artnouTf  icith  a  capon  s  tail  in  his  beaver, 
and  wearing  a  long  sword,  and  Dindimus  carry- 
ing his  lance  atul  shield. 
Bless  me,  what  pageant's  this  ? 

Sir  Per,  Now,  Flavia,  behold  thy  Pergamus, 
In  arms  complete,  for  thy  sweet  sake  addrest,* 
With   lance   and   shield  likewise,  and   in  my 

crest 
The  favour  thou  bestow*  dst  on  me  last  day. 
Whose  very  shaking  shall  the  man  dismay  « 
Dares  stand  the  force  of  my  unvanquish'd  arm. 
Dind.  I'll  swear  unvanquish'd,  [it]  was  ne'er 
tried  yet.  [Aside, 

Fla.  Alas,  what  means  my  love  ?  you  ai&ight 
me ; 
Are  these  fit  tools  to  come  a- wooing  with  ? 
Dind.  I  ne'er  knew  a  woman  find  fault  with 
long  '  tool  before.  [Aside. 

Sir  Per.  No  talk  of  wooing  now :  thy  beau- 
I       teous  sight 
Must  blazon' d  be,  before  thy  warlike  knight 
Will  touch  thy^ijder  skin. 
Fla.  A  poct(too^ 

Sir  Per.  Fait^Tsome  such  idle  vein  infects  my 
Muse ; 
It  comes  to  me  by  natural  instinct, 
I  can  scarce  talk  but  in  such  foolish  verse. 


1  year]  Weber  printed  "  years." 

*  »'"^]  *•  *••  bow. 

»  Somebody  knocks^  tec]  So  arranged  by  Weber,  and.  I 
believe,  rightly.  We  frequently  find  that  when  a  couplet 
is  introduced  by  our  early  dramatists,  its  first  line  consists  of 
fewer  feet  than  the  Kecond. 

♦  honest]  i.  e.  chaste. 

ft  addrest]  **  i.  e.  ready,  prepared."    Wbbeb. 

•  dismay]  So  altered  in  another  band.  —  Originally  writ- 
ton  "destroy." 

T  with  loi^]  Weber  printed  "  with  a  long." 


Fla.  I  think  no  less. 

PhiL  It  is  a  sign  you  have 
A  pregnant  wit,  Sir  Pergamus. 

Sir  Per.  Am  I  o'erheard  ? 
A  rival  ?  then • 

Fla.  Oh,  hold  I  what  will  you  do  ? 
It  Is  my  ladv  comes  •  to  welcome  yoa. 

Sir  Per.  Oh,  is  it  so  ?  —Then  rest,  my  Bon- 
cleer, 
That  ne'er  was  drawn  — 

Dind.  When  any  man  was  near.***  {And*, 

Sir  Per.  But  it  kill'd  somebody.  —  Fairest!  — 

Phil.  Excellent !     Oo  on ;  I  long  to  hear  you 
talk. 

Dind.  Ay,  but  his  set  speech  is  at  an  end ;  he's 
spoke  all  that  he  studied.  [Aeide, 

Sir  Per.  Lady,  you  must  not  look  for  com- 
pliment. 
It  is  absurd  in  soldiers,  but 

PhiU  At  a  stop? 

Sir  Per,  At  such  a  butt,  fair  lady,  giTe  me 
leave 
To  draw  my  prickshaft  home. 

Fla.  He  has  '*  hit  now,  indeed :  nay,  madim, 
I  told  you  what  a  suitor  I  had  of  him. 

Phil.  Is  that  your  dwarf^  Sir  Pergamua  ? 

Sir  Per.  This  is  my  page. 

Dind.  The  Squire  of  Low  Degree," 
That  does  attend  upon  this  errant  knight. 

Sir  Per.  All  this  is  little  to   the   puipose, 
madam : 
I  come  prcpar'd,  you  see,  with  utmost  speed 
To  march  with    your   brave    general  to    the 

wars ; 
I  would  be  sorry  but  to  be  the  first 
And  foremost  in  the  rank,  next  to  himself. 

Phil.  Your  haste  deserves  it,  trust  me;  bat 
my  lord 
Is  there  by  this  time 

Sir  Per.  How  !  —  Come,  Dindimus. 

Phil.  And  coming  back,   I  hope,  with  rio- 
tory. 

Sir  Per.    And  I  not  there!    it  is  impossi- 
ble.— 
Post,  Dindimus,  fetch  me  my  swiftest  horse. 
And  one  that  can  run  best. 

Dind.  Your  curtald  Gime  ?  ^^ 

Sir  Per.  Whip,  I  say,  begone  ! 
I  would  not  for  a  hundred  Roman  dollars 
But  be  the  first  that  should  come  home  again 
To  tell  the  story  of  our  chivalry. 


8  jf  rival  7  then  —1  Opposite  these  words  Weber  inaeited 
a  stage-direction,  "  Seizes  the  lance  ".'  yet.  in  a  note  on  the 
next  speech  but  one,  he  rightly  obiiervedf  that  **  B4iBicleer, 
the  atipellation  given  by  Pergamus  to  his  sword,  ia  tlie  oaow 
of  one  of  the  heroes  in  The  Mirror  of  Knighthood :  **  aee 
note,  p.  190. 

0  comes]  Weber  printeii  "  come." 

10  Dind.  When  any  man  was  near]  This  speech  is  added  ia 
another  hand.  Omitted  by  Weber,  who  did  not  perceive 
where  the  writer  intended  it  to  come  in. 

11  has]  Omitted  by  Weber. 

n  The  Squire  of  Low  Degree]  ♦'  An  alluaion  lo  a  veiy 
popular  metriciil  romance,  reprinted  by  Ritaon  [Metr.  Rem. 
vol.  iii.  p.  145]."     Wkb«il 

13  Hind.  Your  curtald  Oime]  *' The  speaker**  name  H  hi> 
serted  in  the  original  hand-writinr,  but  the  speech  added  ia 
the  later  hand.  Oime  inuft  either  be  the  nante  of  tlM 
hortie,  i>r,  what  is  more  likely,  an  absurd  corruption  of 
jenneu"  Wbbbr,  —  wIki  printed  "  JenneL"  Tbere  tarn  ho 
little  doubt  that  •'  Gime  "  m  the  name  of  the  bom:^<ar> 
told,  i.  e.  docked. 
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Dind.^  One  honour's  enough  for  me  when  I  am 
there  once.  [Aside,  and  then  exit, 

Fla,  But  will  my  dearest  leare me? 

Sir  Per.  Will  I  ?  oh,  hold  me  not !  this  sword 
shall  write 
A  chronicle  of  thee ;  Hector  of  Troy 
Amongst  the  Trojans  ne'er  made  such  annoy. 

Fla.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  you  mean. 

Sir  Per.  All's  one  to  me, 
Something  he  did  ;  but,  Flavia,  thou  shalt  see 
Sir  Pergamus  of  Rome  wiU  him  excel : 
If  thou  ne'er  seest  me  more,  then  say 

Enter  Armanus. 

Arm,  How  now  !  who's  this? 

Phil.  Armanus,  is  it  you  ? 

Arm,  Madam,  I  desire  some  private  conference : 
Pray,  discharge  your  woman. 

Phil.  She  may  be  gone :  were't  in  a  wilder- 
ness. 
Pd  trust  myself  with  your  known  virtues. 

Fla.   Come,  Sir  Pergamus;   till  your  horse 
come,  you  and 
Pll  go  play  at  shuttlecock. 

Sir  Per,  A  match,  i'  faith;  I  love  that  sport 
a'- life  :  '  yet  my  mother  charged  me  not  to  use 
it  for  fear  o'  putting  my  arm  out  o'  joint. 

[Exit  with  Flatia. 

Arm,  Lady,  I  come  to  be  a  suitor  to  you. 

PhU.  Whate'cr  it  be  lies  in  my  power  to  grant. 
That  love  which  shines  on  Tullius  sues  my  tongue 
To  say  you  must  not  want  it. 

Arm,  Quickly  you  yield  :  but  look  that,  like 
rash  Phoebus 
After  hia  promise  to  his  hare-brain'd  son. 
Or  like  heaven's  monarch  after  his  sad  vow 
To  his  loved  '  Semele,  you  repent  not 
Of  what  you  grant  so  freely :  the  first  this. 

[Kitaee  her. 

Phil,  My  promise  is  perform'd,  and  you  enjoy't : 
But  if  aught  else  you  crave,  your  counsel  miJies 

me* 
To  ask  what  'tis  ore  I  engage  me  further. 

Arm,  Fairest,  know  I  come  to  sue  for  love. 

Phil,  And  can  you  doubt,  sir,  but  you  have  it 
amply  ? 

Arm.  I  mean  such  love  as  Tullius  shall  enjoy 
When  he  lies  panting  in  these  ivory  arms  ; 
Such  love  as  Venus  calls  for  ;  that  which  swims 
In  highest  pleasure ;  such  as  cynic  fools 
Style  lust  and  wantonness,*  but  wiser  men 
The  world's  Elysium. 

Phil.  Defend  me  !  what  strange  sounds 
Beat  at  my  ears  for  entrance,  or  what  fiend 
Assumes  the  habit  of  my  lord's  best  friend 
To  wrong  his  goodness  and  my  chastity  ? 
This  cannot  be  Armanus  ! 

Arm,  Why,  dear  madam  ? 
Because  I  speak  the  heart  of  him  that  lies 
A  captive  at  your  mercy,  bound  and  chain'd 
By  your  enchanting  beauty,  in  your  breath 


I  ZKndl  This  prefix  is  oraitled  in  the  MS. 

<  a''•^fe\  i.  e.  as  my  IiTp,  exceuively. 

»  Uned]  Qy.  "  belovM  "  ? 

4  makM  me]  To  this  line  is  added  in  another  hand 
•*wit*e,"  whkb  injures  the  metre  without  improvinf  the 
ienfie.  Weber  retained  "  wine  ; "  and  altered  tbe  arranfe- 
toent  of  the  speech. 

6  wontMuisss]  M8. "  wantons." 


The  life  of  all  his  joys  ?    Oh,  let  the  doom 
Be  mild  and  gentle  then  as  is  the  air 
You  draw  I  one  kind  embrace  raises  [him'j  up 
To  heaven  ;  only  this. 

Phil,  All  faith  in  men  farewell ! 
Do  you  not  blush  to  make  me  blush  to  hear 
Your  unchaste  speeches  ?  is  your  heart  so  foul 
As  your  false  tongue  would  make  it  ?   Good  mr 

lord. 
What  light  collections  '  has  your  searching  eye 
Caught  from  my  loose  behaviour  ?  what  wild  looksi 
Immodest  gestures,  wanton  dalliance, 
Since  my  dearest  Tullius'  absence,  ever  dwelt  • 
Or  dimpled  this  with  laughter,  that  you  dare 
Assay  to  tempt  me  to  impurity  ? 
Suppose  1  were  as  wicked  as  you  wish  me. 
Or  did  exceed  a  Lais  »  in  her  lust. 
Can"  you  imagine  I  would  trust  my  truth. 
Or  virgin-honour,  or  the  unspotted  white 
Which  Tullius  ne^er  unclasp'd  yet,  with  a  man 
That  proves  so  faithless  to  so  good  a  friend } 

Arm.  Sure,  you  mistake  me. 

Phil.  The  gods  grant  I  do  ! 

Arm,  There's  no  lust  reigns  in  me. 

Phil.  Oh,  pardon,  sir,  [Kneelt* 

Pardon  ray  misconceit  and  harsh  reply, 
And  I'll  attend  you  ever .' 

Arm,  Your  bent  knee  [Kne^, 

Is  my  instruction's  badge,  and  thus  low 
Once  more  I  urge  the  acceptance  of  that  suit 
You  so  abhor  to  hear ;  but  for  another. 

Phil.  This  is  worse,  more  hateful : 
Love,  that  enforc'd  the  gods  themselves  to  err, 
Might  in  yourself  have  made  it  pardonable ; 
But  for  another,  —  nothing  can  be  baser. 

Arm,  The  man  but  known,  the  name  of  boae- 
ness  fades : 
'Tis  for  the  king,  whose  awfiil  dread  command 
Must  be  obey'd  before  our  own  desires. 

Phil,     He    must  command,   then,  just  and 
worthy  things. 
Else  'tis  more  noble  to  deny  his  will. 

Arm,  He  may  compel,  you  know,  what  he 
entreats. 

Phil.  Yes,  such  as  'bove  their  honours  prize 
their  lives,  '> 

Not  she  *^  that  chooses  virtue  for  her  guide. 
You  greater  powers,  guard  me  from  violence, 
And  from  a  wilful  fall  I'll  keep  myself : 
High  Jupiter,  the  venger  of  foul  sin. 
With  angry  thunder  strike  me  to  the  deepest 
And  darkest  shades  of  hell,  when  I  oonseat 
To  soil "  my  unstain'd  faith  ! 

Arm.  Heaven  hear  thy  vows,  and  turn  those 
plagues  on  me 
When  I  shall  tempt  thee  further  ! 


8  [Aim]  Weber  printed  «  us,*'  without  mentioning  that  it 
was  not  found  in  the  MS.  I  suspect  **  is"  in  the  preoedinf 
line  to  lie  an  addition  of  the  transcriber,  and  that  the  con- 
clusion uf  the  speech  ought  to  stand  thus  j 

"  Oh,  let  the  doom 
fie  mild  and  gentle  then  as  the  air  you  draw  ! 
One  kind  eraurace  raises  liim  up  to  heaven  ; 
Only  thia." 
T  eolUeUont]  \.  e.  deductions,  conclusions. 

•  dweU]  Qy.  »«  dwelt  in  "  ? 

•  a  Laia]  So  altered  in  another  hand.  —  Originally  writ- 
ten *'  Pasiphae  ; "  and  so  Weber. 

10  $ke\  Weber  printed  "  her." 

u  »oa\  MS.  "  foUe."  —  Weber  priated  » *flle.>* 
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Rise  the  world's  wonder,  a  pure  virgin- wife  ! 

[Raiaitig  her,  and  rising* 
Sweet  angel,  fly  me  not,  for  what  I  spake 
Was  only  to  confirm  my  sacred  thoughts 
Of  thy  religious  virtue.  Yet  those  sparkling  eyes 
Have  kindled  raging  flames  in  the  king's  breast, 
And  I  was  woo'd,  and  seemingly  was  won, 
To  aid  Rufinus  in  the  overthrow 
Of  thy  unvanquish'd  goodness. 

Phil.  I  am  now  safe,  and  shelter'd  with  a  rock. 
Tullius,  thou  art  happy  above  happiness, 
Blest  with  so  true  a  Mend. 

Re-enter  Flavia. 

In  haste  f  thy  news. 
Fla.  The  lord  Ruflnus,  madam,  all  alone 
Is  enter' d  the  house,  and  craves  some  speech 
with  you. 
Phil.  What  shall  I  do,  Armanus  ? 
Ar>n.  With  all  love  seem  to  afford  a  welcome ; 
Give  him  free  audience.     In  some  place  unseen 
rU  overhear  your  conference,  that,  when  time 
Calls  to  account  these  injuries,  I  may  stand 
A  witness  'gainst  their  falsehoods.  [Retires, 

Phil.  Bring  him  in. 

Flavia  brings  in  Rufinus. 

Ruf.  All  health  and  happiness  ! 

Phil.  If  your  fair  words 
And  wishes  parallel,  your  lordship's  welcome. 

Ruf.  No  words  can  parallel  my  wishes,  mad- 
am ; 
The  happiness  I  bring  you  wants  a  name  ; 
j      'Tis  mure  ineffable  than  are  the  joys 
Of  love  or  paradise. 

Phil.  You  astonish  me. 

Ruf.  Bo  not  perverse,  fair  miracle  of  nature : 
The  queen  of  heaven  shall  emulate  *  thy  state  ; 
Princes  shall  throng  to  kiss  these  hands,  and  kings 
Shall  be  thy  tenants  but  at  will. 

Arm.  Smooth  villain  !  [Aside. 

Ruf,  The  world  shall  bo  thy  dowry,  and  all 
men 
Shall  study  how  to  please  and  honour  thee  : 
All  this  and  more  is  thine,  do  but  consent 
To  entertain  a  bliss  exceeds  the  rest. 

Phi!.  'Tis  a  hard  thing  a  woman  can  deny 
On  these  conditions. 

Ruf.  'Tis  what  all  women  covet '  to  embrace. 
Or  else  most  writers  err.     If  to  enjoy 
A  man  excels  his  sex  as  you  do  yours  — 
When  he  was  young  (and  yet  he  is  not  old). 
His  face  disgrac'd  Adonis,  or  the  boy 
The  thunder-bearer  stole  from  mourning  Troy ; 
And  since  virility  upon  his  chin 
Hath  [planted]  *  golden  hairs,  blind  Cupid  sits 
Weaving  his  nets  of  them  to  catch  coy  virgins. 

Phil.  Is  he  a  propercr  man  than  Tullius  } 

Ruf.  Compare  the  crow  to  the  unspotted  swan, 
JEsoj)  to  Hyacinth  ! 

PhU.  What  pity  'tis, 
So  sweet  a  man  was  born  without  a  name  ! 

Ruf.  Nay,  certainly 
He  has  a  name,  bright  beauty,  and  the  best : 
'Tis  Titus  Martins,  my  dread  sovereign, 

J  emulate]  i.  ©.  en^'y. 

*  covet]  Wetjer  printed  "  court." 

>  [ploHted]  SuppUed  by  Weber. 


Whose  royal  love  in  this,  as  in  his  heftrt» 
Is  fix'd  with  deep'st  *  impression. 

Phil.  My  sad  thoughts 
Told  me  some  poisonous  snake  was  closely  hid 
Under  your  flourishing  words. 

Ruf.  Can  you  deny  a  lover's  smile  to  him. 
That  lays  a  crown  beneath  your  conquering  feet? 

Phil.  Unheard-of  cruelty  !  Dare  *  such  bUck 
thoughts 
Enter  the  bosom  of  a  true-bom  prince, 
Where  clearest  streams  should  run  ?  By  bis  OWB 

choice 
And  free  election  I  was  made  the  spouse 
Of  noble  Tullius  ;  with  his  royal  hand 
In  the  holy  temple  given  to  my  lord ; 
And  does  he  seek  in  the  uniting  spring 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  unripen'd  joys, 
And  pluck  that  fruit  the  owner  never  tasted  ? 
Was  it  for  this  my  Marcus  was  remov'd 
From  safety's  valley  where  content  sits  crown'd, 
To  tread  upon  the  slippery  steps  of  state 
Where  pride  and  envy  strive  to    throw  him 

down. 
And  folly  and  disdain  deriding  him  ? 
Was't  not  enough  to  mock  his  youth  with  hopes 
Of  a  feign' d  happiness,  then  send  him  forth 
To  stand  the  battery  of  rebellious  arms 
That  would  deface  his  country,  and  raze  down 
This  city  and  his  palace ;  but  meanwhile 
Seek  to  make  spoil  of  his  chief  treasury. 
And  rob  tliis  storehouse  by  adulterate  *  theft. 
Where  all  his  joys  are  hoarded '      Poor  young 

man. 
Poor  in  thy  riches,  lessen'd  being  made  great ! 
For  when  with  honour's  loss  we  honour  gaiD« 
'Tis  an  ill- thriving  purchase ;  they  that  win 
Are  the  most  ^  losers ;  I'll  not  hazard  mine. 

Ruf.  You  are  too  hard  a  gamester;   for  all 
know 
Honour  attends  the  favour  of  a  king. 

PhU.  Would  you,  then,  urge  me  to  infringt 
my  oath, 
And  violate  the  sacred  vow  I  made. 
Before  the  gods  and  men,  to  Tullius  ? 

Ruf.  Thai's  an  excuse  easily  dispens'd  withal ; 
A  lover's  vows  the  gods  ne'er  hearken  after, 
But  in  the  air  they  die.     Madam,  be  wise ; 
If  you  refuse  these  graces,  you  may  pull 
Perils  on  him  you  seem  to  tender  so. 
And  danger  ^  your  own  safety :  kings'  requests 
Must  not  be  dallied  with,  chiefly  in  love ; 
For  what  they  least  enjoy  they  covet  most. 
And  arc  unbounded  in't.     Bethink  yourself^ 
And  bless  me  with  your  answer  ;  I'll  attend  iU 

Phil.  You  have  left  my  sense  in  a  strange 
wilderness. 
Searching  a  thousand  ways  to  find  reply. 
So  great  a  lover,  such  an  orator, 
Might  make  Diana  stagger  in  her  choice  ; 
Then  blame  not  my  weak  fancy :  but  to  yield 
At  first  encounter  may  befit  the  state 
Of  some  suburban  strumpet,*  but  not  her 
A  king  shall  crown  with  his  affection. 

*  deep^Kt]  Weber  priTited  **  deep.'* 
6  Dare]  MS.  "  dareu." 

•  adidUrate]  Weber  printed  '*  adulterous.** 
'  moH]  "I.  e.  gretiteA,"    Wcass. 

8  daiijfrr]  *'  i.  e.  endanger."     Wsaaa. 

9  suburban  strumfU]  Bee  note,  p.  M3. 
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I  CTf.ve  but  ten  short  days  to  ^ve  resolve  * 
To  this  important '  suit,  in  which  consiBts 
Mv  endless  shame,  or  lasting  happiness  ; 
Till  when  my  senseless  ears  shall  be  stopt  up 
'Gainst  all  enticements :  urge  no  more  ;  'tis  vain. 

Ruf.  If  yon  command,  lady,  I  must  obey, 
Since  what  you  will  no  prince  dares  contradict. 

[ExU. 
Arm.  [coming  forward.]  A  cunning*  slave  and 

smooth-tongu'd  flatterer  ! 
Phil.  For  fear  a  strict  denial  might    have 
wrought  * 
Some  stratagem  against  ray  Tullius'  life, 
Thus  long  I  have  heard  *  hell's  messenger. 
And  with  a  liberal  tongue  and  feigned  words 
Have  outstript  modesty ;  but  Heaven  can  tell 
How  far  'twas  from  my  heart. 
Arm.  Best  of  thy  sex,  I  know't,  and  with  my 
life 
Will  still  assist  'gainst  all  temptations. 
P^iil.  May  my  lord  live  to  thank  you ! 
Arm.  'Tis  a  wish 
Beyond  which  all  the  world  wants  recompense. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni.^  Before  the  WaUaofthe  Sabine 
Capital* 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Mabcus  Tullius, 
Majlius,  Marcellus,  LiELLi  disguised  as  Ja- 
nus, Bellauio,  Blacksnout,  Snipsnap,  Calvb- 
SKjy,  and  Soldiers. 

If.  TuU.  Thus  far  our  troops  have  march'd 

auspiciously. 
And,  like  to  wildiire,  tum'd  to  nothing  all 
That  durst  resist  them.    Sure,   some  greater 

power. 
Which  favours  Rome  and  us,'  above  the  strength 
Of  any  mortal  arms,  fights  on  our  side. 
Our  foes  are  fled  into  their  walls  again. 
And  dare  not  stand  the  encounter. 

Mar.  'Tis  most  strange  ; 
Thrice  have  they  issu'd  forth,  and  braVd  our 

force, 
Couching  their  lances,  reining  up  their  steeds, 
As  if  we  should  have  met  like  thunder-claps, 
And  then  turn'd  head,   and  took  their  holds 

again : 
Either  it  is  some  cunning  stratagem 
To  train  us  to  our  ruin,  or  some  one 
Within  our  host,  protected  Jason-like, 
Mars  dares  not  cope  withal,  whose  blessed  fate 
Makes  all  our  army  happy,* 

1  rexohe]  i.  e.  decisive  answer. 
3  important]  "  i.  e.  importunate."    Wsasm. 
3  For  fear  a  striU  detual  might  have  wrought.,  Atc.l  In  con- 
veqiience  of  the  preceding  scene  between  Pbiladelpha  and 
Rufinus  having  been  marked  fur  omiitaion  at  some  repr«flen- 
tation,  this  tipeech  is  thus  ahered  in  another  hand : 
"  F\fr  fear  a  atria  denial  st  .  .  .  may  worke 
Some  stratagem  against  my  7\ilUiia*  Itfe, 
With  patience  I  will  heare  htU*u  wussekger. 
And  with  a  liberal  tongue  and  feigned  words 
Seeme  to  accept  of  his  ill  motion. 
But  Heaven  can  tell  how  far  >tis/hmi  Mf  heart.** 


J  hacehjMr^]  Q.y.  **have  patient  heard  "  7 
'  aomB  one 


print 


'  »v]  Weber  printed  "is. 

VTdhin  emr  heel,  protected  Jaeon-Uke, 

Mara  dares  not  tape  withai,  whose  blessed  fsU 
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L<pI,  If  the  prayers 
Of  a  pure  virgin  e'er  could  move  the  gods 
To  be  compassionate,  and  end  in  peace 
These   threatening    summons,   for  thy  safety, 

Man  us, 
And  my  dear  brother's,  Leelia  will  ne'er  ceaae 
Her  invocations  '  to  those  potent  powers 
That  yet  in  all  your  actions  guarded  ye.  [Asidtm 
[A  parley  sounded  on  the  utaXb, 
Marc.  Hark,  my  lord,  again  they  summon  ui. 
M.  TuU.  Answer  once  more  that  sound :  bring 
up  our  troops : 
We'll  offer  parley  to  them,  and  propose 
Rough  war,  or  pence,  such  articles  observ'd 
As  we  before  provided. 

[  The  parley  answered  below. 

Enter,  on  the  walls,  Sabixus  and  others. 

Mar,  They  appear. 

M.  TuU.  Sabinus,  we  are  come  to  give  thee 
peace. 
If  upon  fair  conditions  thou'lt  receive't : 
Surrender  up  again  those  forts  and  towns 
Which  with  rebellious  arms  thou  hast  divorc'd 
From  Kome  and  us,  [and]  Titus  pardons  all 
Thy  bold  attempts,  nor  shall  the  life  or  goods 
Of  thee  or  any  thy  assistants  feel 
The  wreak  of  his  just  anger.    Be  not  rash, 
But  answer  with  advice ;  for,  if  our  swords 
But  once  more  see  the  sun's  reflected  beams,  ^ 
liuin  and  death  attends  them. 

Sab.  Proudly  spoke. 
And  like  a  Roman  :  but,  young  general,  know 
No  threatening  can  affi-ight  us.    When  first  of 

all 
With  war  and  fury  you  o'errun  our  country, 
What  cause  could  you  pretend  for  so  foul  wrong, 
But  only,  we  were  weak,  and  you  in  arms 
Potent  and  practick  :  since  which  time  we  have 

borne  ~ 
Your  insolencics  and  oppressions 
With  a  dull  leaden  patience ;  but  now 
Are  wearied  with  your  slavish  tjnranny. 
And  cannot  longer  suffer't.    You  may  chance 
By  your  great  odds  to  win  our  towns  again, 
But  you  must  find  new  people  to  inhabit  'em; 
For  there's  not   one   amongst  us  that    draws 

breath 
Able  to  lift  a  sword  or  steel,  whose  point 
Can  pierce  a  Roman's  breast,  but  is  resolv'd 
To  embrace  pale  death  in  his  most  horrid  shape. 
Ere  live  a  captive  to  so  proud  a  foe. 

Mar.  Against  necessity  who  is't  can  stand  ? 
Therelbre  consider  and  submit  yourselves ; 
It  may  regain  your  former  liberty. 

Sab.  A  seeming  liberty  is  worse  than  thrall : 
We  scorn  such  clemency. 

M.  TuU.  Pervert  not  truth : 
Yet  ask  for  mercy,  and  it  may  be  granted. 

Sab.  We  hate  to  beg  it,  Tullius.    Though  your 
power 
You  think  resistless,  ere  to-morrow's  noon 
These  hands  shall  force  it  from  thee. 

Makes  all  our  army  happy]  Altered  in  another  hand  dun ; 

*'  or  some  strange  power 
Remaines  within  our  host,  whose  Messed  fate 
Makes  all  our  army  happif.^* 
«  invocations]  So  altered  in  another  hand.  —  Originally 
written  "  imprecations." 
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M,  TuU.  Cease  to  boast 

Sab.  'Twas  answer'd  like  a  soldier :  ^  when  we 
meet. 
Our  swords  shall  prove  as  much. 

[Exit^  abovct  with  the  other*. 

Caive.  Oh,  now,  now,  Snipsnap  ! 

Snip,  We  arc  all  dead  men. 

M.  TulL  Well,  gentlemen,  you  see 
What  a  stiff  foe  we  have  to  deal  withal : 
But  be  not  daunted,  for  our  strengths  compar'd 
Were  to  match  Hercules  with  Dindimus  :' 
Let  your  arms  be  in  readines«i,  and  strong  watch 
This  night  in  every  quarter.  —  Come,  Marius, 
W^e'U  take  our  tent  again  ;  mcthinks  I  feel 
The  bleak  and  moist  rawness  of  the  vaporous  air 
To  be  mnlignant  to  me.  —  How  cheers  Janus? 

Mar.  Do  not  the  humorous  elements  offend 
Thy  tenderness  ?  how  fares  my  pretty  page  ? 

La-l.  As  one  whose  life  were  govern* d  by  those 
stars 
Shin'd  at  your  happy  births  :  there  is  no  ill 
Can  craze  my  health  that  not  assails  yours  first. 

M.    TuU,    Loving  boy,   thy   goodness,   sure, 
protects  us. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Bellario,  Blacksnout, 
Snipsnap,  and  Calveskin. 

Bell.    How   now,   my  fresh-water  soldiers  ? 
how  is't  ? 
We  are  like  to  have  hot  doings. 

,  Black,  We  are,  indeed  ; 
It  puts  me  into  a  cold  sweat  to  think  on't. 

S/tip.   Woiilil  my  mother's  cat 
Had  kill'd  me  iii  my  cradle  ! 

BUwA.  Or  my  wife,  whose  nails  are  sharper, 
Seratch'd  out  ujy  eyes  I  might  not  see  my  death  ! 

BfU.  Tut,  man,  courage  ! 
Lot's  tight  it  valiantly,  and  never  fear. 

Snip.  Truly,  lieutenant,  1  dare  not  light. 

Ht>ll,  Not  tight,  man  !  why  ? 

Snip,  HeeauAc  there  was  an  old  woman  once 
Told  me.  it'  ever  1  fought  I  should  bo  kill'd. 

{\»/iv.  She  told  us  uU  three  so,  indeed,  lieu- 

IML  Hang  her,  damn'd  witch  !    Can  there  be 
a  hravtu-  death 
Than  to  die  for  our  country  ? 
Ship.  Bravely  call  you  it? 
'Tin  an  inviitihlo  bravery,  a  man's  ne'er  seen 
To  wear't.     laeutenaut,  here's  all  the  money  I 

have  : 
Hpeak  a  good  word  to  the  general  I  may  go 

liouie  again  ; 
You  may  say  I'm  troubled  with  a  catching  dis- 

(*aso 
That  will  infect  the  army. 

Black,  Or,  do  you  hear,  tell  him 
Wo  >ven<  •  not  our  own  men  when  we  came  forth. 


I  M.  Till  I.  CfMf  ta  hoa:tL 
Hftk  *TtntA  iin*wtr*(i  like  a  ttttldier.  Ac]    The  prefix 
**  li».'*  la  nniiiit<il  liy  niiHinke  in  tho  M».  —  Weber  dbuitH 

UUmI   tliti  MlM»IMllfM  litllMi 

"  M.  Tull.  Cratf  to  boiuL  — 
*'J^*f>tis  OHitiPfrfd  likf  a  soldier. 

HmIi.    tVhtn  wr  meetf 
Our  ttrvrtLi  nhall  prove  a*  much.'*' 
■  liimUmua]  'I'ho  dwarf  of  Hir  Pergaimifl  (see  pp.  670, 
ffH).    Tin-  wiifil  (which  Wober  was  unable  to  decipher)  is 
idilMl  in  niMilhor  hiiiMl. 
•  f«M«J  VVvbar  printed  **  are,"  and  mis-pointed  the  pa«- 


'Twas  only  drink  that  made  us  valiant ; 

And,  unless  he'll  be  at  the  charge  to  keep  w 

drunk 
As  long  as  the  wars  last,  we  shall  be  able 
To  do  him  no  service  at  all. 

Beil.  You  shall  not  want  for  drink,  boys»  take 
my  word. 
Pox  on't ! 

'Tis  base -to  return  ;  you  shall  have  erery  rogue 
And  totter'd  *  tinker  kick  ye,  spit  at  ye. 
And  every  wench  in  Home,  as  ye  paae  by. 
Fling  dirt  at  ye,  saying, 

*'  There  are  the  soldiers  durst  not  draw  their 
blades  !  " 

Snip.  But  t]^  shall  find  we  dare,  and  strike 
home  (foo.j 
I  am  now  resohr d,  and  will  be  valiant ; 
This  bodkin  quilts  their  skins  as  full  of  holes 
As  e'er  was  canvas  doublet.* 

Bell.  Spoke  like  a  man,  bold  Snip^,^^      -ju^  '' 

Black.  These  words  have  fir'd  mev^ooj 
And  though  their  skull-caps  be  of  amid-proof^ 
This  blade  shall  hammer  some  of  'em. 

Calce.  Then  come  forth. 
Thou  Durindan  c  so  bright.        [Draws  his  swori. 

Bell.  Why,  how  now,  mad  Orlando  r  ' 

Cake.  I  am  mad  j 
My  hair,  like  bristles,  raise  their  forkdd  ends 
Against  these  Sabines ;  I  shall  leather  *em- 

Black.  Well  said,  my  tough  Calveskin.     One 
health  now. 
Here  at  the  sutler's,  to  our  victory; 
Then  each  man  to  his  quarter. 

Snip.  Done,  i'  faith. 

BeU.  Give  us  some  liquor  here ! 

Enter  Sutler. 

Sut.  You  shall,  gentlemen,  instantly. 
How  much  will't  please  you  have  r 

Bell.  Each  man  his  double  measure. 

Sut.  In  a  trice.  [ExiL 

Bell.  Shall's  have  a  catch,  my  hearts  ? 

Calve.  Ay,  good  lieutenant. 

Black.  Mcthinks  a  solilier  should  sing  nothing 
else; 
Catch  that  catch  may  is  all  our  Ufc.  you  know. 

Bell.  Blacksnout's  conceited  '(^o^ 

Re-enter  Sutler  with  drink, 

Sut.  Here,  gentlemen. 
Bell.  Come    on,   then,^ 
bear  a  part. 


boys,  and   each   man 
r.4  son^ ;  then  exetuU.^ 


*  toUrr''d]  \.  e.  tattered,  —  a  common  form  of  the  w^ord  ia 
our  early  writers,  —  \VeJ>er  primed  *'  tattered.'* 

6  Thui  bodkin  quilts  their  skittii  asfuU  cf  holes 

As  e^rr  tra-i  canra.*  dnublet]  *♦  The  tailor  qaibMca 
upon  the  ii.«iiai  sen>e  of  the  iKwlkin,  and  that  which  if  ate 
bore  at  the  time,  nr.  a  bmall  da<;per.  .  .  .  IVHibieta  w«n 
worked  in  oyelet-lioles,  or  ptmnced,  according  to  the  tedb- 
nical  phmse."    VVr.BKR. 

•  Durindan]  "  The  sword  of  Orlando."  WxBSft._ll9. 
"  durandan/' 

7  Whij^  how  Notr,  mad  Orlando]  Pointed  by  Weber  thos ; 

'*  Why,  hoic  now  1    Mad,  Orlando  7  »» 

8  eonceitf^]  i.  c.  fanciful,  —  witty,  focetious. 
»  then]  Altered  in  another  hand  to  *»my." 

10  exeunt]  *'  I/ower  down  on  the  pace  we  have  tiMM 
words  crossed  out,  *  The  (od  a  mercy  Lefkeaant.*  **  IV>> 
acR. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. -^  Rome.   An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Titus  Martius  and  RuFnrus. 
Titits.  Away,  injurious  man  ! 
Tisiphone  must  learn  to  imitate, 
Those  baleful  tortures  thou  hast  put  me  to  ^ 
With  thy  protraction  :  a  willing  suitor 
Might  well  ere  this  have  tempted,  woo'd,  and 

won, 
And  seen  the  longing  fruit  of  hot  desire 
With  blushes  call  him  father,  while  thou  art 

fumbling. 
Impatience  brooks  no   stay:    by  Heaven,  but 

that  — 
Euf.  Come,  spare  your  threats,  or  I  shall  spare 

my  service. 
If  I  had  known  your  madness  had  preferred 
A  sudden  fall  before  deliberate  comfort, 
I  could  have  fitted  you. 

Titus.  Bring' St  thou  comfort,  then  ? 
Jiuf.  Yes,  were  your  ears  prepar'd  to  enter- 
tain it. 
Titus.  Pardon  a  lover's  passion,  dear  Rufinus : 
Is  beauteous  Philadelpha,  then,  content 
To  make  her  heaven  (for  so  is  every  place 
Where  she,  celestial  star,  shall  deign  to  shine) 
In  our  yet  duskish  court  ?  which  if  she  do, 
Memno'n's  miraculous  palace,  set  by  ours. 
Shall  seem  a  cottage  or  some  coarser  building. 
Why  stands  my  Mercury  muter   speak;  will 

my  love 
Be  pleas'd  these  circling  arms  shall  be  her  sphere, 
Wliile  our  loud  '  kisses  make  the  music  harsh. 
The  intelligencers  on  the  wing6d  spheres 
Sound  &o  divinely  r 

liuf.  Sir,  you  are  too  hasty ; 
Your  eager  appetite  must  wait  a  while 
On  ceremony  ;  'twould  not  fit  the  state 
Of  such  a  high-born  lady  to  descend. 
Or  come  at  first  beck. 

TUus.  Where's  your  comfort,  then  ? 

Ru/.  'Sblood,  give  me  leave,  or  starve !    Til 

keep  it  still. 
Titus.  Come,  come,  my  rage  is  o'er;   prithee, 

proceed : 
How  did  she  stand  ihy  '  parley  ?  with  what  looks 
Or  patience  entertain  thy  embassy  ? 
Ruf.  I'll  tell  you,  sir.     W^hen  first  I  spoke  of 

love, 
She  started  back,  and  mark'd  her  beauteous  brow 
With  angry  chaiacters ;  still  I  went  on. 
And  by  fair  courtship  and  persuasion 
Mov'd  her  to  ask  what  kind  of  man  he  was, 
Or  how  compared  with  TuUius  ;  which  I, 
With  my  best  art  sublim'd,  hlazon'd  your  worth, 
Which  made  a  deep  impression  ;  but  your  name 
Dispers'd-all  clouds,  and,  wth  a  clear  aspect, 
Scem'd  to  embrace  your  suit :  only  she  craves, 
Out  of  a  longing  virgin  modesty, 
A  little  time  to  ripen  young  desire 
That  buds  already  in  her  blooming  '  cheek. 


1  hU]  Weber  pnnted  "loved." 

•  tk^]  Weber  printed  "the." 

-  • '  ^  .-r^  ,  prints  i( bliuhhif.'' 
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Titus   What  time  must  we  expect } 

Ruf.  But  ten  short  days. 

Titus.  But  ten  short  days,  dost  say  ?  the  siege 

of  Troy 
Was   shorter   far,  though  it  were  ten  twelye 

moons. 
The  limping  fire- god  ne'er  was  half  so  hot 
Upon  the  Gorgon-arm'd  Minerva's  love  * 
As  I  am  upon  hers.^    Before  that  time, 
If  TuUius  do  survive,  he  may  return  : 
Then  where  were  all  my  hopes  ?    No,  Pve  a  plot 
To  give  slow  time  new  wings : 
Should  love's  bright  flame  live  ten  days  here 

unquench'd, 
'Twould  bum  me  into  ashes.     Hark,  'tis  thus : 
To-morrow's  sun  by  time's  alternate  course 
Lights  the  first  day  that  gave  life  to  these  eyes, 
Which,  as  propitious,  we  will  celebrate. 
And  make  an  edict,  that  what  lord  or  lady, 
Any  of  noble  blood,  within  ten  miles. 
That  shall   abstain  from  court,  shall  be  con- 
demn'd 
As  guilty  of  contemning  majesty. 
Ruf.  What  avails  this  ? 
Titus.  Fie,  art  thou  shallow  yet  ? 
Amongst  the  rest  my  angel  will  appear, 
A  white  Albanian  amongst  ^thiops  set ; 
She  being  a  stranger  and  unskill'd  at  court, 
Her  doubtful  steps  may  easily  be  diverted 
Some  devious  way  into  some  private  place, 
Where  only  love  and  I  will  wait  on  her. 
How  lik'st  it,  man  ? 

Ritf.  'Tis  rare, 
A  more  invincible  and  cunning  net 
Than  for  Gradivus  the  black  cuckold  made.* 
Titus.  Let  it  be  straight  divulg'd.    Ull  that 

wish'd  hour, 
The  time  with  mirth  and  music  we'll  beguile. 

[ExU, 
Ruf.  Is  thy  besotted  sense  ^  so  soon  fool'd, 

then? 
Childish  Martius,  to  think  the  cuckolding 
Of  him  my  soul  abhors  can  end  my  anger  ! 
*Tis  like  that  Philadelpha  may  be  led 
From  Vesta's  temple  unto  Venus'  bower. 
And  TuUius'  brows  may  sprout :  but  what  of 

this? 
Great  kings  have  had  the  like ;  nay,  there  be 

those 
Above  the  crj^stal  sky,  arm'd  on  their  foreheads. 
No,  my  swift  revenge 

ShaU  snatch  his  thread  of  life  from  lingering  £Bite, 
And  tear  it  into  atoms  :  that's  the  end 
My  fiery  rage  must  point  at." 
The  king's  aU  set  on  lust ;  murder's  a  sin 
Too  high  for  his  low  spirit. 
Here  I  have  fram'd  a  letter  that  discovers 
His  hot  di'j^ire,  Armanus'  treachery. 
And  Philadelpha's  weakness  ;  this  hid  Fury 

*  love]  Weber  printed  "  lance." 
ft  hert]  Weber  printed  "  her." 

<  Than  fur  (iradicus  the  blaek  euekold  made]  L  e.  Than 
the  black  cuckold  Vulcan  made  for  Mara. 

1  h  ...  »en*€]  MS.  "  /^ . . .  sences."— Weber  priatid 
"  Are . . .  nensea." 

•  JVy/ery  rage  m^ui  point  at.  Sec]  Hera  I  have  followed 
the  arrangement  of  the  MS.  —  Weber  regulated  the  p 


"Jfy/i 


Myjterf  reg9  must  point  at.     The  kbig*e  ml 
Mm^emaniioohigkferkuUmafbiL^* 


The  kUg^a  aU  est  o»  hut  f 
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I'll  send  him  as  a  friend,  which  when  he  reads, 
Just  then  begins  his  ruin  :  he  is  bold, 
And  full  of  fury ;  then,  in  his  fell  rage, 
He'll  either  leave  the  camp  with  his  life's  hazard, 
Or  plot  some  shallow  treason  'gainst  the  king, 
Of  power  and  force  enough  to  take  off  his. 

Enter  Pedkster. 
Pedester  ?  come  as  wish'd  for  !  Take  this  letter. 
Post  to  the  camp,  give  it  the  general 
Or  some  that  near  attends  him  ;  be  not  slow. 
I  know  thy  trust ;  my  only  care  shall  be 
To  study  recompense.     [Exit  Pedester.]     So, 

now  'tis  done : 
The  god  of  wrath  sits  on  my  bended  brow, 
Triumphantly  attir'd  in  Tyrian  scarlet. 
I'm  over-rack'd  with  expectation 
Of  the  event  this  plot  will  train  him  to  :  / 
If  this  should  fail,  I  have  another  snare 
The  devil  cannot  shun.     A  desperate  man. 
That  climbs  a  tower  whose  top  the  wind  ne'er 

touch'd, 
Must  chary  be,  lifting  his  resolute  foot. 
Or  headlong  down  he  comes.     Fate  and  I 
So  cunningly  have  form'd  *  this  tragedy. 
The  curious't  *  looker-on,  till  it  be  done. 
Knows  not  which  way  'twill  end,  nor  how  be- 
gun. [Exit. 

SCENE    II,  —  An  Apartment  in  th^e  House  of 

TULI.IUS. 

Enter  Philadelpha  and  Flavia. 

PhiL  Flavia,  if  Rufinus  come  again. 
Say  I'm  not  well,  abroad,  or  any  thing. 

Fla,  Troth,  madam,  you  have  enjoin'd  me  to 
a  task 
Will  try  me  like  a  pack-horse  ;  for  those  cour- 
tiers 
Will  never  be  said  nay,  but  stand  in't  still, 
Most  if  they  find  me  lying. 

Phil.  Thou  art  still 
In  thy  old  rhetoric  :  but,  Flavia, 
I  have  more  serious  cogitations  now 
That  crave  advice  of  my  best  memory  ; 
Therefore  let  none  disturb  me. 

I'la.  Not  Armanus,  madam  r 

PhU,  Yes,  he  may  ; 
He  is  my  heart's  companion,  my  soul's  doctor. 
Ministering  heavenly  physic  that  dissolves. 
And  takes  away  my  greatest  maladies. 
Prithee,  let  none  press  in. 

Fla,  Let  none  press  in  ! 
I  think  it  were  the  only  way  to  cure 
Your  sickness.     Venus,  I  beseech  thee,  keep  me 
Unmarried  still,  except  I  have  a  man 
Will  come  home  oftener !     Here's  a  life  indeed  ! 
A  virgin- wife  ?  fie  on't  !  but  to  my  charge. 

[Exit, 

Phil,  ^^^hy  was  I  bom  a  woman  r     Nature, 
sure. 
Gave  me  these  lineaments  in  mockery, 
To  tempt  the  world,  and  Envy  join'd  with  her 
To  make  my  life  a  scandal  to  my  sex. 
Fortune's  both  kind  and  cruel ;  scats  me  first 
In  highest  honour,  links  me  with  a  man, 

^  formed]  Weber  printed  "  framed." 
«  curioiuH]  Weber  printed  "  curious." 


1  In  my  respect  above  the  world's  esteem. 
Then  plucks  me  from  his  arms  with  iron  hands. 
And  throws  me  in  a  dungeon  :  my  dark  thoughts 
Which  way  to  scape  the  king's  lust,  make  '  it  so. 

Enter  Armaxxjs. 

Arm.  Still  meditating,  madam  ? 

Phil.  Oh,  Armanus, 
My  sad  fears  still  increase  ! 
I  have  been  pondering  a  thousand  ways. 
And  clad  my  mind  in  Proteus'  colour'd  robe. 
Yet  find  no  remedy  but  my  resolve, 
Which  beyond  death  is  constant. 

Arm.  Hold  it  still, 
My  death  shall  teach  you  how ;  but  Heaven,  I 

hope. 
Will  find  a  fairer  dissolution. 
I  have  bethought  some  means  (sit,  Philadelpha), 
To  case  our  doubts  :  I  will  dilate  *  'em  to  you. 

/7a.   [within.]  She's  not  within,  in  troth. 

Lcarch.   [within.]  We  know  she  is. 

Arm.  What  interruption's  that  ?  * 

PhiL  Some  visitants  belike,  whose  impndenoe 
Will  not  be  answer'd  with  a  fair  repulse. 

Re-enter  Flaa^ia. 
What  are  they,  Flavia  ? 

Fla,  Serpents,  madam,  I  think, 
They  have  such  stinging  tongues  in  their  mouths; 
If  their  tails   be  such,  there  is   no   meddling 

with  'em. 
Courtiers  they  say  they  are :  they  have  made  me 

swell 
Above  the  girdlcstead ;  «  I  cannot  keep  *em  out. 
Phil.  Alas,  good  Flavia,  thou  art  troubled  still ! 
Fla.  Nay,  I  have  had  a  hundred  more,  I  think. 
First  comes  a  senator  :  1  denied  him  ;  the  very 
sight  of  his  scarlet  gown  made  me  blush  as  red  ail 
a  turkey-cock;  but  the  grave  gentleman,  know- 
ing what  a  virtue  it  was  in  a  woman  to  keep 
counsel,  rewarded  my  modesty,  and  departed. 
Next  comes  a  lawyer :  he  was  so  used  to  lying 
himself,  he  would  hardly  beUeve  me ;  I  put  the 
case  to  him,  which  he  being  not '  able  to  stand 
in  long,  let  fall  his  suit,  and  sneaked  away  again. 
After  him,  a  citizen,  your  jeweller,  madam, 
Ask'd  if  you  wanted  any  precious  stones : 
I  made  choice  of  a  couple  of  his  fairest. 
And  said  he  should  have's  payment  next  time 

he  came. 
Then  comes  a  page  :  the  saucy  jacket- wearer 
Stood  upon's  pantables  **  with  me,  and  would  in; 
But,  I  think,  I  took  him  down  ere  I  had  done 
I  with  him,* 

I  And  bid  '°  him  go  and  rub  his  lady's  roses.** 
But  now  these  courtiers,  —  there's  no  ho  with 


3  makt'\  MS.  "  makes." 

4  dilate]  Weber  printed  *♦  delate." 

6  that]  Weber  printed  "  this," 
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Phil.  Why,  Flavia !  — 
Arm.  JM  'cm  come, 
'Can  be  no  prejudice;  we  may  beget 
Something  from  their  intelligence  may  befriend 
ns. 
i'AtV.  Your  will's  my  law  in  all  things.  —  Bring 
'cm  in. 


Flavia  brinffs  in  Leabchus  and  Leontius. 

Learch.  Why,  how  now,  my  close  counting- 
house  !  do  you  stand  [  To  Flavia. 
So  strict  upon  your  office,  not  a  man 
Admitted  without  money  r 

Fla,  Money  !  marry,  gip  ! 
You  might  have  stood  there  till  moss  had  grown 

o*  your  heels. 
Except  some  friend  had  lent  it :  such  gay  clothes 
Seldom  have  silver  linings. 

Leon.  A  plaguy  biting  wench  ! 
I  think  she  search' d  our  pockets. 

Arm.  Noble  lords. 

Learch.  Worthy  Armanus,  we  arc  bold  visitants 
To  see  this  widow'd  virgin. 

Arm.  Oh,  your  loves !  she's  much  indebted  to 
you; 
You  come  in  best  time,  she  was  sadly  fix'd. 

Phil.  Such  entertainment  as  the  house  affords, 
The  owner  being  absent,  shall  be  stretch'd 
To  bid  your  lordships  welcome  ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  well  whether  a  bridal  feast, 
Or  funeral  banquet,  best  befits  ye :  ^ 
Excuse,  then,  what  is  wanting. 

Learch.  You're  all  bounty. 
Have  you  receiv'd  no  news,  then,  from  the  camp } 

Phil.  Not  the  least  tidings  yet. 

Learch,  'Tis  hot  at  court ; 
Your  happy  lord  has  got  the  victory, 
Repuls'd  the  foe,  and  ta'en  their  strongest  hold  — 
And  there,  I  hope,  is  perish' d.  [Aside. 

PhU,  Your  news  brings  life  :  truth  live  with 
you  for  ever  ! 

Leon.  The  king  for  joy  proclaims  a  festival. 
Triumphs,  and  masques,  rich  courtly  revellings, 
And  celebrates  withal  his  royal  birth-day. 

Arm.  When  is  this  happy  jubilee  solcmniz'd  ? 

Leon.  The  ensuing  morn  ;  you  shall  have  no- 
tice, doubtless. 

Enter  Rupixus. 
Ruf.  Before  me,  gallants  ^   you  have,  then, 
made  known 
This  preparation.  —  From  my  sovereign's  mouth, 
Lady,  you  are  invited,  the  chief  guest : 
His  edict  bears  command,  but  kind  entreats 
Sunmion  *  your  lovely  presence. 

Phil.  His  command, 
Whate'cr  our  hearts  be,  must  not  be  denied. 


common    in    our    early    wrltrr<  —  Tlie    MS.    originally, 
"  tJterf}s  no  who  KiUi  V/n ; "  which  (nut  having  been  under- 
sUxkI)  1:4  altered  in  nnottiur  hand  to  **  there**  »o  doing  teith 
»cm,"  —and  no  Weber. 
1  ye]  ay.  "  ye,  lords  "  ? 
*  entreats 

SiunaiM]  MB.  has, 

"  entreats 
Boinmona.*' 


Ruf,  You  have  beat  cause  to  come ;  'tis  only 
done 
In  honour  of  your  lord  and  your  high  grace, 
Which  all  Rome  does  rejoice  at. 

Phil,  We  are  vassals  unto  Rome  and  him. 

Ruf,  You  must  cast  off  this  veil  of  widowhood ; 
It  ill  becomes  a  beauty  of  your  years, 
A  married  virgin  (too,  :*-  your  bridal  robes, 
I  think,  ne'er  saw  lcff"yet  a  second  sun. 

Phil.  We  shall  appear  as  best  befits  the  time. 

Ruf,  A  time  oft  wish'd  for  by  Martius,  madam. 

Phil,  A  banquet  and  some  wine  !    [Exit  Fla- 
via.] —  Please  you,  my  lords. 
To  taste  such  homely  catos  as  the  house  yields. 

Ruf,  You're  prodigal  in  all  things  but  in  vice. 

Arm.  This  man's  malevolent  in  my  aspect ;  • 
I  look  to  hear  the  raven  croak  some  news 
a  ghat's  balei'ul  ere's  departure ;  'tis  strange  else. 


VVcber  printed, 

"  entreaty 
Summona**~S«e  note,  p.  \iGt2. 


[Aside. 

A  banquet  *  brought  in  by  Servants,  who  then  exeunt, 

PhiL    Pray,  seat  you,  lords;  we'U  bear  you 
company. 
But  with  small  stomach  to  taste  any  food. 

Arm.  Thou  art  all  goodness,  virtue's  pattern 
right ; 
Shews  love  e'en  to  her  greatest  enemies.  [Aside. 

Learch.  Will  not  you  sit,  Armanus  ? 

Arm.  No,  my  lords, 
I  am  my  fiicnd's  sole  steward,  and  my  care 
Consists  in  your  free  welcome. 

Ruf.  You  are  kind,  sir. 
And  worthy  such  a  friend  —  here,  and  in  hell, 
Whither  I'll  quickly  send  you.  [Aside, 

Re-enter  Flavia. 

Fla,  News,  news,  news  I 

Phil,    Thou    never    com'st   without ;    good, 
there's  no  question. 

Ruf  What  is't,  Flffvia  ? 

Fla.  A  fool,  and  like  your  lordship,"  a  mere  ass, 
lliat  thinks  himself  a  wondrous  *  wise  man, 
A  politician  loo.- 

Arm.  Gramrtcy,  wench ; 
That  jest  shall  purchase  a  new  gown  from  me. 

[Aside, 

Fla,  It  is  Sir  Pergamus,  return' d  from  camp 
Ere  he  was  half  way  there,  holding  up's  snout 
Like  a  sow  smelling  the  wind ;  his  mighty  dwarf 
Loaded  with  all  his  spoils  and  victories, 
Which  must  hang  up  for  trophies. 

Learch.  And  he  by  'em. 

Fla,  If  honour  take  not  place,  'tis  like  he  may. 

Ruf,  I  prilhec,  bring  him  ^  in  :  his  mirth  may 
prove 
Better  digestion  than  a  doctor's  pill. 

Fia.  Bring  him  in  ! 


s  m  my  a*pia]  i  e.  in  my  eyed.  —  Weber  printed  "  in  his 
aspict." 
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I  warrant  ye,  there's  none  can  keep  him  out. 
If  he  hears  talk  but  of  a  banquet  once.      [Exit, 

Laon,  We  shall  hear  wondrous  stories,  doubt- 
le^. 

Ruf»  The  best  will  be  some  news  of  Tullius, 
That  may  bring  joy  to  you.  —  The  warrior  comes. 

Ee-etUer  FLikViA,  with  Siu  Peuo.vmus,  and  Dinoi- 
MUS  carrying  spoiU. 
Sir  Per.  When  sound  the  drum  '  and  trumpets 
that  should  tell 
We  are  return'd  in  triumph  ? 

Diitd.  By  and  by,  sir ; 
They  have  run  so  fast,  sir,  to  gape  after  us, 
They  have  not  recover'd  breath  yet. 

Sir  Per.  Dindimus, 
Be  sure  to  second  whatsoe'er  I  say, 
And  swear  it,(too^rofoundly. 

Dind.  1  warrant  you,  sir  ; 
Stamp  you  and  stare,  let  me  alone  to  swear. 
Wr  Per.  All  hail ! 

Learch.  Ue  begins  to  storm  already. 
Ru/.  Sir  Pergaraus,  welcome  to  Rome,  brayc 

knight. 
Sir  Per.  You  have  cause  to  bid  us  welcome, 
for  you  see 
We  have  brought  home  the  spoils  of  victory. 
Dind.  They  have  spoil'd  me,  Tm  sure;  such 
another  load 
Would  make  me  a  dwarf  all  days  of  my  life. 

[Aside. 
Leon.  What  honour' d  trophies  has  your  valour 
wonr 
Fray,  relate.  Sir  Pergamus. 

Sir  Per.  'Die  first  part 
Of  a  bold  soldier  is  to  eat,  you  know. 
Ruf.   That's  true,  indeed;   pray,  fall  to,  Sir 

Pergamus. 
Dind.  I  am  my  master's  second. 
Sir  Per.  Forbear,  Dindimus, 
We  shall  be  thought  unmannerly ;  therefore,  first 
We'll  finish  our  discourse ;  only  reserve 
A  modicum  to  relish  in  the  interim. 

Learch.  Nay,  pray,  take  all  this  pie.  Sir  Per- 
gamus. 
Sir  Per.  By  no  means. 
Leon.  Now,  for  your  brave  exploits. 
Sir  Per.  Behold* this  shield ! 
Dind.  We  bought  it  at  an  armourer's.  [Aside, 
Sir  Per,  This  from  the  arm  of  bold  Arminius, 
The  stoutest  champion  of  the  Sabinets,' 
When  on  my  lance's  point  from  his  horse'  back 
I  bore't  some  three  spears'  length,  fell  to  the 

ground, 
W^hich  Dindimus  took  up ;  in  that  career. 
Ere  I  could  stay  my  Neapolitan  steed, 
TJnhors'd  some -fifteen  more. 
AU.  Oh,  wonderful ! 
Dind.  Nay,  this  is  nothing  yet. 
Sir  Per.  See  you  this  tail .'' 
^  Dind.  I  cui  it  fiom  a  dead  horse  tliat  can  now 
Neither  wigher^  nor  wag  tail.  [Asitie. 

Sir  Per.  This,  with  niy  hciniitar  having  cleft  a 
man 

I  drum]  Weber  priiitefl  <*  dm niH.*' 

•  SabiHtt^i]  Mo;u:t,  iKrliijiK,  Jor  '*  Sabiniteii ;  "  but  both 
foiros  «»f  the  wonl  arc  n]  lally  ini|»n»p(»r. 

3  ipiifhrr]  Or  "  nickvr,  lu  jiciuli,  or  wliiimy."  GroBo'* 
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Down  to  the  saddle,  my  blade  glano'd  along. 
And  par'd  it  off  by  the  stump ;  which  i"    "' 
The  crest  of  Dindimus,  that  men  may  say. 
Speaking  of  's  honour,  thereby  hangs  m  Udl. 
Dind,  Thanks,  noble  and  renown'd  Sir  Per- 
gamus. 
Sir  Per.  But  here,  view  this,  the  standard  of 

the  foe. 
Dind.  It  cost  ten  drachmas  at  a  painter's  shop. 

[A»iiB. 

Sir  Per.  This  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  host, 
I,  with  my  page  before  me  — 

Dind.  I  went  first.  [A»id§. 

Sir  Per.  Made  such  a  lane  amongst  the  tluck- 
cst  troops, 
That  twenty  men  a-breast  might  follow  me. 
And  brought  this  ensign  thence  *  by  force  of  anna. 
^  All.  Is't  possible } 
w  Dind.  By  Mars'  great  toe,  'tis  true. 
Leon.  And  yxt  you  scap'd  unhurt  ? 
Sir  Per.  And  free  as  you  see. 
Learch.  'Tis  most  horrible ! 
Ruf.  But  all  this  while  what  did  the  general  f 
Sir  Per.  He  fought  upon  the  other  side  o'  the 
field; 
But  when  they  fled  we  mot,  and  join'd  our  force 
To  beat  'em  into  the  town;  they  barr'd  their 

gates. 
Which  we  as  easily  tore  unto  the  earth 
As  I  this  tower  of  marchpane ;  *  so  we  enter'd. 
We  only  stay'd  there  to  refresh  ourselrea, 
And  so  came  posting  home  to  bring  the  news. 

Arm.  It  is  a  worthy  story,  and  deserves 
A  recompense  'bove  bounty. 

Sir  Per.  Cat(^  we  scorn : 
Here's  that's  more  worth  than  gold  or  predoof 

stone, 
My  smug-faced  Flavia,  for  whose  lovely  sake 
lliese  hard  adventures  I  did  undertake. 

Ruf.  She  cannot  but  requite  you.  —  Is't  a 

match  ? 

Fla.  With  all  my  heart— The  fool  has  wealth 

enough. 

Though  he  wants  wit ;  whom  I  like  fines  the 

better.  [Aside, 

Ruf,  I  will  add  something  to't  for  our  good 

mirth. 
Arm.  I'll  see  thou  sholtnot  want,  sweet  Flavia. 
Sir  Per.  And  are  we  met  ?     Ring  bells,  and 
bonfires  flame ! 
Go,  Dindimus,  this  nuptial  straight  proclaim : 
Come  they  that  will  unto  our  wedding-feastt 
For  there' will  be  a  hundred  geese  at  least. 

[Exeunt  Sib  Pekgamus,  Fulvia,  euui  Ddi- 

DIMUS. 

Learch.  Lady,  I  fear  we  are  too  long  trouble- 
some: 
Thanks  for  our  entertain.' 

Phil.  Welcome,  that's  all. 

Arm.  This  fool  speaks  comfort.     Learchna  here 
Says  there  is  some  speech  of  his  victory. 

Ruf.  Yes,  over  death,  [Aside  to  AKXAKm. 

'Tis  true  ;  he  lias  won  that  fort,  Armanus. 

Arm.  How  ! 

Ruf.  Upon  my  life,  most  certain  he  is  i 
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But  none  dares  whisper  it  unto  the  king ; 
Nor  would  I  have  your  tongue  the  doleful  bell 
To  ring  it  in  her  ears ;  but  seek  some  way 
In  smoothest  terms  which  way  to  publish  it. 
I'm  studying  how  to  break  it  to  the  king ; 
But  not  before  to-morrow's  triumphs  end. 

Arm.  Ruiinus  is  a  villain,  and  1  fear 
This  is  some  hellish  stratagem  of  his 
Aiming  at  Tullius*  life,  thus  to  divulge 
His  death  ere  it  be  acted.     Swift  as  thought 
I'll  fly  unto  the  camp :  if  there  be  plota, 
My  notice  may  prevent  [hisl  treachery. 

[ilfu/e,  and  then  exU, 

Phil.    Whither's   Armanus    posted  in   such 
haste? 

Ruf.  Unto  the  court,  where  we  must  after  him ; 
There ['s]  some  important  business  of  state 
To  be  debated  on.     Madam,  adieu  ;  ^ 

Small  thanks  must  now  suffice  for  your  greaH 

love : 
Think  of  to-morrow's  triumphs. 

[Exit  tcith  Lbahcuus  and  Lbontius. 

Phil.  To  my  death 
I'd  go  triumphantly.     Oh,  Tullius, 
Thi:!(  is  the  latest  night  that  thou  canst  stay  ! 
Be  it  for  ever  night  ere  day's  *  bright  eye 
See  mo  disrob'd  of  my  pure  chastity  !         [Exit. 

SCENE  lU.  —  Before  the  Walls  of  the  Sabine 
Capital.  The  tent  o/*  Tullius  on  one  tide  of  the 
stage. 

Enter  Majicus  Tullius,  Majlius,  and  LiSLiA  dis- 
ffuised  as  Janus. 

JIf.  TuU.  A  letter,  Janus  ? 

Lai.  Yes.        [Gtr^  letter  to  BIabcus  Tullius. 

M.  TulL  From  whence  ? 

Lai.  From  Rome. 

M.  TuU.  My  Philadelpha }  no. 

Mar.  Armanus? 

M.  TuU.  Neither: 
You  shall  partake  it  presently. 

Mar.  Let's  leave  him. 

[Exeunt  Mabius  and  Lslia. 

M.  TuU.    [reads.]    The  king  solicits  your  fair 
bride  to  lust  ; 
Amianus  is  his  cunning  instrument t 
And  Philadelpha  makes  but  weak  defence : 
If  that  your  bed  be  pure^  His  only  want 
Of  opportunity  defers  the  sin.  — 
Within  there !  ho! 

Enter  Bbllabio. 
BeU.  My  lord  ? 

M.  TuU.  Where's  he  that  brought  this  letter  ? 
Bell.  Posted  hence ; 
He  said  it  crav'd  no  answer,  and  we  •  discharg'd 
him. 
M.  TuU.   I  charge  you  on  your  lives  make 
after  him, 
And  bring  him  back  wdth  speed ;  take  swiftest 
horse.  [Fxif  Bella&io. 

Armanus  !  Philadelpha  !  Eyes,  drop  forth, 
And  lose  your  li^ht  forever  !     Qlu-^^^ds, 
How  could  you  find  out  such  a  merciless 
And  murdering  torture  for  an  innocent  man  ? 


1  ere  day^s]  MS.  '*  ores  day." 
•  0c]  M8. ''you." 


What  deed  of  mine  ever  deserv'd  so  ill 
As  this  inscription  does  inflict  on  me  ? 
Erinnys  sends  her  snakes  in  horrid  clusters 
To  swarm  about  my  breast ;  but  here  they  find 
Such  matchless  torments,  that,  their  stings  unfelt, 
For  shame  they  back  retire.  Oh,  fickle  creatures ! 
Euripus'  madding  billows  do  not  rush 
With  half  that  swiftness  one  on  other's  necks, 
As  do  your  perjuries  and  infinite  sins. 
Your  love  at  beat  is  an  ^  April  shower ; 
[Your]  rosy  cheeks  arc  shaded  about  with  thorns, 
That  do  not  prick  our  fingers  but  our  hearts  : 
Your  pictures  far  excel  you  ;  for  they  have 
All  that  is  good  in  you,  your  outward  feature, 
But  your  infernal  mincls  they,  happy,  want. 
Beauty,  at  best,  is  like  a  blooming  tree, 
Fairest  in  bud,  when  it  bears  foulest  fruit. 
Fool  that  I  am  thus  to  invect  *  against  her  I 
'J'lotest  I  had  forgot  she  is  a  woman. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  like  a  tame  fool  lament 
My  injuries  with  an  unfruitful  sorrow. 
And  still  live  wrong'd  ?  —  What  are  these  last 
black  lines  ?  [Reads. 

Use  your  own  wiU;  censure  me  how  you  please. 
What  I  htioe  writ  my  life  shaU  Justify  : 
NofrientCs  a  friend  tiU  [he  shtM]  prove  afriend, 
I  am  rcsolv'd :  grief,  I  discard  thee  now ; 
Anger  and  fury  in  thy  place  must  enter. 
King,  it  is  thee  on  whom  my  rage  must  light, 
And  that  best,  worst  of  men,  a  faithless  friend. 
Just  Vengeance,  bear  me  on  thy  violent  wings 
Quickly  to  Rome,  and  arm  me  with  thy  fierceness. 
That,  without  fear  or  pity,  I  may  prove 
Heaven's  instrument  to  punish  treachery !  — 
Marcellus ! 

Enter  Mabcellus. 
Marc.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

M.  TuU.  Call  Marius  hither  ;  come  along  with 
him.  [Exit  Mambllus. 

Good  gods,  Armanus  tum'd  a  villain^oiay 
The  story  of  Orestes  was  a  fable  ; 
I'll  not  believe  that  ever  friend  was  faithfiiL 

Enter  Marius  with  Mabcellus. 
I  sent  for  you,  and,  captain,  draw  near ;  * 
My  suit  is  now  to  both :  I  do  not  doubt 
Those  protestations  of  your  proffer'd  loves. 
Of  which  we  have  had  some  trial,  need  again 
A  new  oath  to  confirm  me.*    Kind  friends,  know 
I  must,  but  for  what  cause  you  must  not  ask, 
A  while  forsake  ye,  and  must  leave  the  camp 
Wholly  to  your  protection ;  'tis  my  suit. 
For  fear  my  absence  should  be  dangerous, 
That  you,  till  my  return,  under  my  name 
Would  see  my  place  discharg'd. 

Mar.  To  yield  to  this 
Is  but  to  accept  my  own  advancement ; 
But,  in  the  mean  space,  should  the  soldiers  find 
I  were  no  general  but  a  counterfeit, 
Their  scoffs  at  least,  if  not  their  violent  rage. 
Would  persecute  me,  and,  with  shame  and  honor, 
Work  my  distraction.^ 

>  is  on]  Weber  printed  **  u  Tu]  an,*'    See  note,  p.  666. 

4  inveet]  "  i.  e.  inveigh."    Wkbek. 

5  draw  nrar]    Weber  printed  "ifrow  [you]  iwar."    Bse 
note,  p.  rfi8. 

«  me]  Uy.  "'em  "?    • 

7  dislracUon]  Weber  printed  *'  dostnictioa." 
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M,  TulL  No  such  fear  molest  you  ; 
For  in  the  field  I  yet  was  never  seen 
But  arm'd  at  all  points,  and  but  seldom  so. 
Wear  my  coat-armour ;  that  disguise  alone 
Will  make  us  undistingulsh'd  ;  but  withal 
Take  this  rich  scarf  which,  for  her  sake  that 

gave  it, 
Has  been  my  individual  ornament 
And  chiefest  mark  of  note.    [Marius  puts  on  the 
armour  and  scarf  of  M.  Tullius.]  —  Mar- 
cellus, 
Do  you  commend  me  to  my  nearest  friends. 
Entreat  them  wink  at  my  departure  ; 
If  adverse  fortune  e'er  chance  to  reveal  it, 
Be  you  my  witness,  that  to  honour' d  Murius 
I  thus  resign  all  my  authority. 

Mar.  Which  I  accept. 
Although  I  know  more  dangers  do  attend  it 
Than  wait  upon  a  hundred  diadems. 

M.  TuU,  Pray,  do  not  think  tliat  fear  or  cow- 
ardice 
Incites  my  blood  to  put  these  honours  off, 
This  being  the  day  of  battle  :  let  suffice 
The  affairs  that  urge  me  are  of  such  great  weight 
I  have  scarce  time  to  thank  you.  Fare  you. well. 

Mar.  Goodness  guide  thy  actions  whatsoever ! 
[Exit  M.  TuLL. 

Marc.    I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  the 
general. 

Mar.  I  neither  know,  nor  do  desire  to  know. 
Since  'tis  his  will  I  should  not. 

Re-enter  LiELiA. 

Pretty  Janus, 
Look  not  so  wild,  my  boy,  nor  wonder  not 
At  this  short  transmutation,  for  anon 
Thou  shalt  purtake  it  all ;  for  thy  discourse 
And  countenance  too,  xiext  her  that  keeps  my 

heart,  '^- 

Hold  it  in  their  possession  :  thy  lord's  safe. 
Lai.  But  from  your  tongue  1  would  not  credit 
truth, 
Till  I  beheld  him  so. 

Re-enter  Bellario. 

Bell.  Where  is  the  general  ? 

Mar.  The  news  with  thee  ? 

Bell.  The  drums  beat  up,  the  enemy  comes  on ; 
They  have  forsook  the  town,  and  march  in  rank 
As  if  they'd  give  us  battle. 

Mar.  Let  'em  come  ! 
Order  our  troops,  and  bring  'em  near  '  us  : 
The  foe  shall  see  against  what  odds  they  strive. 

[Exit  Bellaiuo. 
Now,  Marcellus, 

The  first  scene  of  a  bloody  act  begins  ; 
The  cliiet  part  I  must  play,  and  till  my  veins  * 
And  sinews  crack.I'll  stretch  my  utmost  strength, 
That  I  may  truly  imitate  his  worth 
Whom  I  now  represent.     'Tis  my  desire 
To  break  a  spear,  the  soldier's  compliment, 
With  stout  Sabinus,  for  I  emulate  ^ 
His  daring  valour.  —  Janus,  keep  ray  tent ; 
A  strong  guard  shall  attend  thee,  for  I  vow 

1  nrar]  U  to  be  mad  hero  as  a  di!«Hyllahle.  In  thin  pns- 
Mffe  Wel>er  deviated  unnecessarily  from  the  arrangenient  of 
tbe  Wi^. 

2  veitu]  Weber  printed  "  buncd  »» ! 
s  emulaie\  i.  e.  envy. 


There's  something  in  thee  takes  my  fimcies  so, 
I  would  not  have  thee  perish  for  a  world. 

Leel.  Whate'cr  that  unknown  charm  be,  which 
to  me 
Is  hidden  as  the  cause  that  merits  it. 
By  that  love  I  entreat  you,  let  these  hands 
Bear  to  the  field  your  target  and  your  lance, 
And  share  with  you  this  day  your  destiny 
In  all  that  shall  be  dangerous.     Know,  dear  sir, 
My  father  was  a  soldier,  and  that  blood 
I  took  from  him  which  flows  within  this  breast. 
Not,  swallow-like,  foreseeing  of  a  storm. 
Flags  to  the  ground,  but  soars  up  higher  still. 
There's  not  a  man,  methinks,  that  dares  touch  yon 
But  this  weak  arm  can  strike  him  to  the  oazth. 
Good  sir,  deny  me  not. 

Mar.  Have  thy  desire : 
JSfet,  I  protest,  if  by  untimely  fate 
These  eyes  should  see  thee  sink,  it  would  abate 
All  that  is  man  within  me.      [A  Jhurish  within. 
Hark !  they  come. 

Re-enter  Bellario. 

Bell.  To  parley,  not  to  fight : 
There  is  a  herald  sent  out  from  their  army 
That  craves  admittance. 

Mar.  Let  him  have  it.  [Exit  Bbllabio. 

EtUer  a  Sabine  Herald. 
S.  Tier.  To  the  great  general  of  the  Roman  host 
Sabiniis  wisheth  happiness. 
Mar,  We  scarce  credit  it. 
S.  Her,  If  from  his  own  mouth  yon  desire  to 
hear't. 
He's  marching  hitherward,  and  crares  ft  parley. 
Mar,  Tell  him  we  shall  expect  him,  and,  on 
terms 
That  do  not  jar  with  honour,  should  be  glad 
To  entertain  his  friendship.     So,  return.  — 

[Exit  Herald. 
Though  his  high  pride  did  fly  above  his  reach. 
Making  a  daring  challenge,  I  commend  him  : 
The  princely  eagle,  when  she  means  to  soar 
The  highest  pitch,  raises  her  lofty  flight 
From  lowest  valley ;  and  if  smopth-fac'd  Peace 
Yet  step  betwixt  us,  for  his  resolute  spirit 
I  must  both  love  and  honour  him. 

Re-enter  Bellario. 

BeU.  My  lord, 
Sabinus  is  at  hand,  but  brings  with  him 
Not  past  a  dozen  gentlemen,  and  they. 
Instead  of  weapons,  in  their  unarm'd  hands 
Bear  olive-branches,  signals  of  calm  peace. 

Mar.  'Tis  wonderful  that  he  who  yesterday 
Like  a  Leonidas  stood  for  his  country, 
Out- threatening   death  and  danger,  should  io 

soon 
Change  his  dctermin'd  course ; 
But  I'll  suspend  my  censure  till  the  event 
Make  known  the  certain  cause.     Like  number 

meet ; 
The  rest  fall  off  again. 

Enter  Sabinus,  Aumixius,    and   otlttr    Sabines, 
marching/   nhich/,  with   oHve-bratuhes   in   their 
hands,  and  colours  wrapt  up. 
Sab.  Kcnowndd  Tullius, 

The  valiant  general  of  a  warlike  people, 
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Thas  hayo  wo  left  our  walls  that  might  have 

scorn'd 
JoTo's  battering  thunder,  or  disjointing  earth- 
quakes 
Sent  from  the  depth  of  hell ;  and  in  our  hands 
Bear  the  true  emblem  of  our  hearts,  now  fiU'd 
With  a  desire  of  peace ;  but  on  what  terms 
We  entertain  it,  that  can  best  resolve  *  you. 

[Offers  a  paper 
Mar.  A  herald ! 

Eiiier  a  Roman  Herald. 

Head  those  articles  aloud, 
That  all  may  hear  on  what  conditions 
Great  Martins  frees    his   subjects'  lives   from 
peril. 
R.  Her.  [reads]   Tittts  Martina,  king  of  the  Ro- 


For  those  that  will  depart,  give  them  their  pay. 
And  let  them  take  their  pleasures. 
Sab.  Come,  brave  Tullius. 

[  They  march  together,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gate  Maiuds  is  stabbed  by  the  Sa^ 
binea. 
Mar.  Oh,  I  am  slain  !  [FdUs, 

L<pI.  Treason  !  murder  !  help  ! 
Sab.  Shut  up  the  gates,  and  suffer  none  to 
enter  : 
He  falls  that  lifts  a  hand. 
Lai.  Villains,  tyrants ! 
Sab.  Bind  fast  that  boy. 
La>i.  Sanguivolent  murderers ! 
Can  soldiers  harbour  such  damn*d  treachery  ? 

Sab.  Tullius,  thy  pardon  ;  by  a  soldier's  faith, 
I  much  lament  thy  too  hard  fate,  for  see, 


mana,  to  Sabinua,  captain  of  the  Sabines,  greeting,^  [  Throws  down  a  tcrititig. 

Incited  by  "'There  is  the  crimson  tyrant :  'tis  thy  blood 


A  religioua  care,  wherewith  the  gods  endu*d  *  us, 

To  save  the  blood  of  our  dear  comUrymen, 

Desiring  rather  to  put  up  injury 

Than  right  ouraehea  by  too  much  cruelty, 

We  are  contented  fwt  to  cast  our  eye 

Severely  on  those  misdemeanours  past, 

Thut  we  may  call  them  by  so  mild  a  tiame. 

Our  mercy  nuiy  remit  them  ;  which  but  viewed 

Severely,  would  puU  on  too  great  a  ruin : 

Wherefore,  once  more. 

Not  aa  impotent,  but  with  armhd  handa. 

We  offer  peace  on  theae  conditiona ; 

Firat,  aa  a  yearly  tribute  you  ahall  pay 

Seven  hundred  aeatertiaa  to  the  Roman  crown  ; 

Next,  whene'er  we  have  occaaion 

Either  of  foreign  or  domeatic  wara. 

You  aid  ua  with  aix  thouaand  armid  men  ; 

And,  laatly,  you  ahall  keep  within  your  bounds. 

Not  auffering  any  upon  pain  of  death 

To  rob  and  apoil  upon  our  Latin  confines  : 

If  you  conaent  unto  theae  articles. 

In  all  reapecta  your  liberty  ahall  be 

Aa  large  and  free  aa  in  the  day  a  " 

Of  our  lov*d  predeceaaor  Taciiua  ; 

If  otherwiae,  expect  th*  increase  of  plagues 

That  war  and  Rome  hath  often  laid  on  ye  ; 

But  theae  confirmed,  let  TuUiua  our  general 

Enter  your  city  with  a  competent  number 

Of  well-arm* d  men,  and  take  the  oaiha  of  you 

And  your  chief  aeiuUora.     FareweU. 

Mar.  Sir,  we  have  heard  what  we  much  won- 
der at ; 
Yet  I  rejoice  for  your  sake  that  Martins 
Is  gracious  to  yield  to  what's  here  written. 
Let  us  join  hands  :  this  knot  of  true-lov'd  peace 
Banish  all  foi-mer  discords  ! 

[Within.]   Whoo! 

Mar.  How  the  glad  soldiers  do  applaud  this 
league, 
Singing  the  same  panegyric  of  peace  ! 
Then  let's  avoid  delay.  —  BcUario, 
You,  with  some  low  of  our  chief  officers. 
Shall  to  the  city  witli  us,  where  tlii.-*  league 
Before  the  gods  we  must  hoc  ratitied. 
Our  other  soldiers  now  may  rest  themselves : 

1  resolfr]  i.  e.  Katisfy,  inform. 

a  endued]  "  Endued  aiul  rndoired  were  anciently  UKed  io- 
discniiiinatcly,"  tc.     VVeher. 

3  //.<  larsre  and/reeai  in  the  dtujn]  Iloro,  an  elsewhere  in 
Uictio  '  Articled,*  tbe  text  it»  currupted. 
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From  unknown  feet  frees  our  affrighted  country, 
Which  shed,  Titus  Martins,  by  the  gods   of 

Rome, 
The  powers  of  heaven,  of  earth,  of  sea,  of  hell, 
And  the  infernal  shades,  has  bound  himself 
With  ancient  liberty  to  raise  again 
Our  gorgeous  buildings,  batter'd  down  by  war, 
And  seat  us  high  as  ever. 

Mar.  lie  the  man  !  oh  ! 

Ltel.    Accursed   fiend !    barbarous,  inhiiTnm^ 

king ! 

Sabinus,  see, 

Behold  the  wretched  wife  of  TuUius  ! 
Look  what  a  woful  widow  you  have  made ! 
Our  love  scarce  measured  a  short  hour  in  es- 
sence, 
But  in  expectancy  it  was  eternal. 
And  so  my  grief  must  be,  without  a  period ; 
For  as  the  day  ends  with  the  setting  sun. 
So  with  thy  death  my  happy  days  are  done. 
For  I  am  lost  forever. 

Sab.  Matchless  woman, 
Witness  the  gods  how  much  I  pity  you  I  — 
Oh,  gentlemen,  why  do  you  fix  your  eyes 
So  firmly  upon  me  ?    I  know  the  strangeness 
Of  this  sad  act  may  make  my  truth  suspected ; 
I'll  use  no  airy  protestations  now 
To  clear  myself ;  but  if  you  please  to  enter, 
After  our  oaths  are  taken  to  preserve 
Those  articles  of  peace  inviolate. 
The  funeral  obsequies,  and  true-shed  tears. 
Which  to  his  everlasting  bed  shall  bring 
All  that  remains  of  this  unfortunate, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  him,  shall  express 
How  dear  I  priz'd  his  goodness  :  but  the  love 
We  bear  our  country  beats  all  pity  back.  — 
Take  up  the  body. 

Letl.  Touch  him  not,  you  Furies  ! 
No  blood-stain'd  hand  *  shall  dare  to  touch  the 

altar 
On  which  I  sacrifice  those  virgin  tears, 
Whii'h  hhall  outlast  the  marble  which  is  laid 
To  cover  this  ^  fair  corpse.     Stand  off,  I  say  ! 
Myself  will  see  him  coffin'd  and  embalm'd, 
j  And  in  one  tomb  rest  with  him.  —  Dear  Tullius  I 

Sab.  Cross  lier  in  nothing,  let  her  use  her  will  ; 
Slie  has  had  too  much  wrong.    Pray,  enter,  lords, 

'  *  hand'\  VVelwr  printed  "  hands." 

I  MA«]  2dS.  « the**?."    Wober  printed  "  hia." 
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Por  by  our  hearty  sorrow  you  shall  find 
111  all'but  this  we  bore  a  godlike  inind. 

[ExewU  ail  except  L^lia  and  Marius. 
Lai.  Oh,  Marius,  I  have  wrong'd  thy  blessed 
spirit 
To  mourn  thy  death  by  a  contrary  name ! 
But  'twa-s  a  sister's  love  ;  then  pardon  me. 
If  any  life  remain,  fix  but  thine  eye 
Upon  thy  Lflelia'a  sorrow,  crying  now 
On  Mdrins,  Marius,  breathing  nothing  else 
Till  my  loath'd  breath  expire,  —  oh,  Marius  ! 
Mar,  What  life-restoring  balm  those  true  love's 
tears 
Pour  in  my  bleeding  wounds,  able  to  free 
A   dying  soul  from  death's  strong'st  charnel- 
house  ! 
But  I  am  well,  far  distant  from  that  place  : 
This  shirt  of  mail  worn  near  my  skin 
Bebatcd  their  sharp  steel  and  killing  points 
Were  darted  at  my  breast ;  my  greatest  hurt 
Is  but  a  scratch  compar'd  to  mortal  wounds. 
Yet  I  have  chang'd  my  life,  my  life  of  woe, 
And  am  transported  into  paradise, 
Rapt  above  apprehension,  to  behold 
My  dearest  I^a^Ua's  sight :  hast  thou  been  dead 
To  all  men's  knowledge  since  I  first  left  Home, 
And  dost  survive  to  be  my  life's  preserver  ? 

IabL  I  liv'd  not  else  at  all.     But  dangers  now 
Sorround  us  everj'  where  ;  some  sudden  mean-* 
Must  further  our  swift  flight,  or  we  are  lost  again 
Past  remedy. 
Here  comes  a  trusty  friend,  Bcllario. 


Re-enter  Bella&io. 
Oh,  good  Bellario,  help  me  to  convey 
This  habit  where  it  may  be  hid  for  ever, 
And  lend  us  any  garments  !     Marius  lives 
Throw  it  in  any  pool.     Thy  coat  and  hat  I 
Nay,  quickly,  dear  Bellario. 

[iihe  disguiaea  Marius. 
Mar.  Thy  reward  for  this, 
Whene'er  we  see  thee  next,  wants  precedent 
Of  what  thv  trust  hath  gain'd  thee.     Fare  thee 

well: 
Commend  me  to  Marcellus ;  thou  and  he 
Appease  the  mutinous  soldiers,  and  make  head : 
You  shall  with  speed  hear  from  us.  —  Come,  my 

bliss; 
Never  had  man  a  happiness  like  this. 

[Exeunt,  on  one  aide,  Marius  and  Ljelia,  oi» 
the  other,  Bellario. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. —  A  Forest. 

Enter  Armanus. 
Arm.  Thrice  has  my  horse  o'erthrown  me ;  the 
last  time 
Fell  stark  dead  under  me  :  ominous  signs  ! 
The  scorching   beams  too  weaken  and  make ' 

faint 
My  bruised  limbs,  that  I  of  force  must  rest, 
If  rest  dares  steal »into  the  dwelling-place 

1  iBtaken  amd  make]  M8.  "  weaken*  and  makes." 


Of  grief  and  care. 

If  TuUius  fell  by  damn^d  practices,* 
And  not  by  honourable  dint  of  sword, 
I  take  a  solemn  vow  ne'er  to  return. 
Or  live  'mongst  other  creatures  willingly 
Than  wolves  and  tigers,  studying  how  to  learn 
Their  savage  fierceness,  and  to  practise  it 
Upon  their  hearts  were  causers  of  his  death. 
My  weariness  overmasters  me,  and  fills  my  head 
With  strange  distemperature ;  sleep  weighs  down 
my  eyelids.  [Liea  down  and  eleepe. 

Enter  Marcus  Tullius  diaguiaed, 
M.  TiiU.  I  would  have  no  one  marry,  for  it  is 
A  foolish,  vain,  and  idle  ceremony ; 
Let  every  woman  choose  the  man  she  likes 
To  pleasure  her,  and  after  him  another, 
jjChanging  as  often  as  the  subtle  wind, 
PPhe  pale-fac'd  moon,  or  their  own  wandering 
thoughts : 
'Twere  better  far  than  thus  with  breach  of  faith 
To  fill  the  world  with  sin  and  bastard  births. 
Oh,  Philadelpha,  if  thou  dost  prove  false. 
Betwixt  the  parchdd  Indians,  short-breath'd  men, 
And  longest-liv'd,  cold  Hyperboreans, 
Lives  not  a  constant  woman !     But,  Armaniia ! 
To  see  the  antipathy  'twixt  love  and  friendship ! 
As  if  it  were  ingrafted  in  the  .soul. 
In  which  there  is  more  pleasure  than  desire. 
In  will  and  in  affection ;  like  two  hearts 
Clos'd'  up  both  in  a  mould,  that,  if  one  die. 
The  poisonous  infection  kills  the  other  : 
I  would  I  could  forget  thee  !  for  methinks 
I'm  ne'er  alone  when  I  remember  thee  ; 
{ I    Such  sympathy,  conditions,  manners,  speech. 


WrIn]  *  studies,  pleasures,  inclinations, 
Bearii  ... 


earing  continual  one  thought  and  motion. 
For  such  are  perfect  friends  —  I  am  o'crheard  ; 
And  yet  I  am  not.    There's  a  happy  man ; 
No  politic  devices  keep  *  him  wakmg 
For    mines  of    gold:   my  mad  and  mutinous 

thoughts 
Will  not  afford  me  such  a  minute's  rest ; 
These    three    days  have    these    eyelids    kept 

asunder, 
And  still  unfriendly  they  deny  to  meet : 
Yet  I  will  lay  me  down  by  this  blest  creature ; 
It  may  be  his  example  may  teach  me 
How  to  beguile  fond  ^  passions.  [Liea  down. 

Arm,  Forgive  me ;  [In  hia  aleep, 

I  will  revenge  thy  death,  by  Heaven,  I  wilj_l^ 

3/.  TuU.  Alas,  poor  soul,  he  is  afflicted  too ! 
Methinks  that  face  should  be  no  stranger  ttrme : 
Armanus ! 

Oh,  see  the  spring  from  whence  comes  all  my  woe ! 
Whose  flattering    bubbles    shew   like    erystal 

streams. 
But  I  have  found  'em  full  of  Lemean'  poison. 
How  sound  he  sleeps  !  he  is  so  us'd  to  sin. 
Not  the  black  Furies  that  still  hover  about  him, 
Nor  his  owii  guilt  that's  ever  calling  him. 
Can  waken  him  ;  but  here  is  that  can  do't. 

[Draws  hia  award* 

9  practices]  i.  c.  artful  contrivances,  straUgems. 
3  C/o.*'rf]   MS.  •'  CUwe." 

*  [r»]  Added  by  \Vcl»er. 
6  krfp]  MS.  "  kee|>c«." 

*  fuHtl]  i.  e.  ftMili^h,  vain. 

T  Lcrnean]  MS.  '*  Leniican." 
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Just  Nemesis,  that  sit'st  on  sharpest  thorns, 
Twisting  thy  iron  whips  for  perjur'd  man, 
Behold  thy  priest  offer  a  sacritice 
That    will    be    pleasing  to  thee !  —  My  hand 

shakes.  — 
Kevenge  and  fury  guard  me  round  about, 
And  force  cabn  pity  and  compassion  back  !  — 
Once  more  have  at  thee.  —  Still  my  arm  wants 

strength, 
And  cannot  hold  my  weapon. 

Ami,  Sacred  spirit,  [Awakes, 

That  from  the  ever-springing  fields  art  come 
To  this  unhallow'd  ground,  why  dost  thou  shake 
Thy  threatening  sword,  and  so  austerely  bend 
Thy  incorporeal  brow  against  the  man 
That  ever  lov'd  and  honour'd  Tullius*  name 
So  deiur,  the  natural  antipathy 
Betwixt  my  frail  and  thy  immortal  substance. 
Which  guilty  creatures  tremble  to  behold, 
And  drives  their  cold  blood  through  their  shak- 
ing joints. 
Nothing  dismays  me,  but  with  op6n  arms 
Kun  to  embrace  thy  shadow  ?     Shun  mc  not : 
By  all  my  hopes  of  future  happiness, 
Tell  me  but  who  they  were  contriv'd  thy  death. 
And  though  the  Cyclops  guard  them,  or  the 

race 
That  from  his  kingdom  durst  attempt  to  drive 
The  star-crown' d  monarch,   yet  my  vengeful 

flame 
Shall  strike  'em  down  to  hell,  where  thou  shalt 

hear. 
To  those  blest  shades  where  all  the  worthies  live. 
Their  tortur'd  souls  with  anguish  howl,  and  yell : 
Then  do  not  fly  my  arms. 

M.  TuU,  Villain,  keep  oflf ! 
Thou  art  mad,*  a  pandar,  nay,  what's  worse, 
A  traitor  to  thy  friend. 

Arm,  Devil,  or  ghost. 
Spirit  of  earth,  of  air,  of  ^  active  fire 
(For  Tullius  thou  art  not ;  he  never  us'd 
Such  barbarous  language  to  a  faithful  friend). 
Therefore,  whate'cr  thou  art  that  dar'st  assume 
The  blessdd  shape  of  my  dear  murder'd  friend 
Where  goodness  so  long  dwelt,  prepare  thyself; 
My  anger  thus  salutes  [thee].^  [Draws  his  sword, 

M.  TuU,  What  dream's  tliisr 
What  spirit  or  what  murder  talks  he  of? 
This  is  a  fetch  past  man's  capacity.  — 
Armanus,  thou  hast  lost  thyself  too  far : 
I'm  no  deluding  goblin,  nor  false  firiend, 
But  real  as  thyseLT. 

Arm,  Lives  Tullius,  then  ? 
With  joy  and  wonder  thus 

M,  T%M.  Keep  distance,  slave ! 
Yes,  I  do  live,  and  only  live  to  be 
A  terror  to  thy  falsehood. 

Arm,  These  are  words 
I  must  not  live  to  hear. 

M.  TuU,  Villain,  read  that :       [Gives  writing. 
So  long  m  spare  my  justice,  whicn  shall  fall 
As  horrid  as  thy  fact.     Does't  startle  you  ? 

Arm.  Whoever  writ  these  black  lines  ^  is  a 
devil. 


Thou  art  mai]  There  seenis  to  be  some  comiption  here. 
I  of]  Qy."or»»? 
«  [thee]  Added  by  Weber. 
*  tutei\  Weber  printed  "  lie«." 


Which  are  as  false  and  envious  as  himself : 
Yet,  if  you  can  believe  'cm,  'tis  high  time 
That  I  were  tum'd  to  earth.     See,  there's  my 

sword. 
And  thus  my  breast  flics  open  to  your  fury : 
Strike,  and  strike  home,  and  when  my  guiltless 

blood 
Shall  dye  this  green  grass  crimson,  you  shall  see 
How  free  'twas  from  corruption. 

M,  TuU.  I  am  struck 
With  deep  astonishment :  if  that  were  false, 
To  what  end  should  that  man,  whatever  he  were, 
Engage  himself  so  dreadfully  ?  'tis  a  reach 
Beyond  my  understanding.     By  the  truth 
And  forepast  protestations  tied  our  hearts 
In  bonds  of  amity,  (a  greater  oath 
Sin  cannot  think  upon,)  resolve »  my  fear: 
Has  not  my  Philadelpha  soil'd*  her  faith  ? 

Arm,  She  is  as  pure  as  the  unspotted  sun 
Shining  iii  brightest  glory. 

M,  TuU.  Does  not  the  king  solicit  her  ? 

Arm,  He  does; 
And  politic  Kufinus  haunts  her  hourly. 
Like  an  ill  spirit,  striving  to  seduce  her 
To  what  she  most  abhors : 
'Twas  he   possess' d  me  with  your  credulous 

death,' 
And  has  by  this  divulg'd  it  to  the  king : 
'NVhich  rumour  wing'd  me  on  to  fly  to  the  oamp, 
Doubting  some  dangerous  plot  laid  'gainst  your 

liie. 
That  he  so  confidently  spoke  you  dead. 
By  all  my  comforts  hop'd  for,  and  those  plagues 
Which  perjury  would  tremble  to  recite. 
By  our  past  friendship  and  unwrinkled  truth, 
Which  hitherto  I  ever  have  ador'd. 
What  I  have  spoke  is  free  ^  from  bki  as  *s 
The  firmament. 

M,  TuU.  And  I,  as  true,  believe  it.    Pardon 
me; 
Thus  will  I  beg  it  from  thee.    Jealousy  [Kneels, 
And  frantic  rage,  which  from  those  *  lines  took 

life 
And  had  their  black  original,  bereft 
And  put  me  past  myself. 
Now  I  conceive  Kufinus'  damn'd  intent. 
To  draw  me  from  the  camp  unto  my  deaths 
Or  execute  some  hellish  treason  there. 
Heaven  keep  Marius  safe ! 

Arm,  Speak  low,  here's  company. 

Enter  Majuus    disguised  as  before,  and  ItMUA. 
dressed  as  a  post-boy. 

Mar,  Let's  rest  a  while,  sweet  Loelia,  we  hare 
rid  hard. 
And,  whilst  our  horses  graze,  refresh  ourselves ; 
These  pleasant  groves  yield  comfortable  shades. 

Lai.  Marius  ! 

Mar.  Ha  !  what  affrights  my  love  ? 

Lai,  Saw  you  that  face  ? 

Mar,  'Tis 

Lai,  Tullius,  my  dear  brother ;  that,  Armanui. 

Mar,  Oh,  everlasting  comfort !  —  Tullius  I 

s  resolve]  i.  e.  pati»fv,  bifoirn. 

•  MoiPd]  MS.  "  f.iyld.^'    Weber  printed  •'  'filed." 

T  po^jgejts^d  me  witk  your  ere.didim$  xleath]  i.  e.  acquainted 

I  me  with  your  death,  which  was  t(K>  easily  believed  by  me. 

.       <  gpoke  Ufree]  Weber  printed  '*  »poken  if  ufree.** 

\      •  those]  Weber  printed  '*  the«e." 
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Af.  TfUl^  Amazement !    Marius  !  loving  Janus 
(tool  I 
Joy  anSt  sad  fear  both  struggle  in  my  breast : 
Your  sights  are  heaven,  but  the  sudden  cause 
Fore'd  you  to  leave  the  camp,  and  thus  disguis'd, 
Begets  in  mo  a  wonder  beyond  thought. 

Mar.  And  well  it  may.     Oh,  noble  worthy  lord, 
I  shall  amaze  you  with  strange  stratagems  ! 
Titus  is  a  tyrant ;  bloody  snares 
And  horrid  treasons  do  '  begirt  thee  round  ; 
But  I  was  trapt  with  'cm,  yet  hate  to  think 
Thy  virtues  *  knew  of  theiuT 
Behold  a  warrant  granted  for  thy  death, 
Upon  conditions  ^  of  a  teigntid  league, 
Sign'd  with  his  own  hand  and  c  immanding  seal ; 
Which  I  observ'd  in  all  things  void  of  fear, 
And  as  I  cnter'd  through  their  Hattering  gates, 
Which  stood  wide  open  to  receive  us  in, 
Going  to  take  their  oaths  of  fealty, 
I  fell  by  their  sharp  weapons ;  witness  these.* 

[S/ieics  his  woiaids. 
But  how  I  was  rcstor'd  and  scap'd  with  life 
Will  wonder  you  far  more  :  here  is  the  hand 
That  under  Heaven  was  my  only  safety. 

M.  Tu/l.  Who  }  pretty  Janus  ': 

Mar.  No,  thy  sister,  Tullius, 
And  my  dear  La?lia,  that  all  this  while 
Like  my  good  angel  hath  protected  me : 
The  manner  now  is  too  tedious  to  rehearse, 
For  I  could  ever  sit  recounting  it. 

M.    TuU.    Ls't    possible,    sweet    sister,    thou 
shouldst  live 
Thus  long  disguis'd,  and  serve  me  as  my  page, 
And  these  eyes  ne'er  descry  thee,  that  have  took 
Such  infinite  delight  to  gaze  upon 
The  splendour  of  thy  beauty  ^  nay,  I  vow, 
Wert  not  my  sister,  even  doted  on  thee. 

Ann.  Is  this  your  post  ^  was  she  your  happy 
guide  ? 
I  could  fast  ever  to  kiss  such  a  post.* 

M.  TuU.  Surcease  ^awhile  this  explicating  joy, 
And  let  us  study  how  to  be  reveng'd 
On  this  injurious  king,  King  Machiavel. 

Mar-  For  such  a  plot  no  Fury  ever  form'd. 

M.   Tull.  Were'    all   these   honours   and  the 
gilded  titles 
He  heap'd  upon  my  head  against  my  will, 
Laid  on  my  shoulders  for  to  weigh  me  down, 
And  sink  me  with  black  obloquy  r     Well,  king, 
The  moon  may  dim  the  sun,  and  so  may  I 
Wrap  up  thy  blazing  pride  in  a  red  cloud, 
And  darken  thee  for  ever.     Come,  to  Rome : 


1  do]  MS.  **  doth."  —  Perhaps  the  passage  ought  to  stand 
thus; 

"  Titus  is  a  tyrant ^  who  with  bloody  snares 
And  horrid  treasons  doth  begirt  thee  round." 

«  virtues]  Wel)er  printed  "  virtue." 

*  conditions]  Weber  printed  "  condition." 

*  these]  To  this  hue  i:*  added,  unnecetisarily,  in  another 
land,  •'  niarkcs." 

*  /  could  fa.1t  ever  to  kiss  suck  a  pest]  A  quibble,  with  an 
illusiion  U)  a  proverbial  expression  of  frequent  occur- 
ence, — 

"  Yet  fn)m  beginning  absent  if  thou  be, 
Eylher  shah  thou  Ciso  thy  meat  and  kisse  the  post,"  ice. 
Barclay'tj  Sec.  Eiflo<re,  si(i.  B.  iiii.  ed.  1570  ;  and  see 
Heywooil'H  Woman  KUde  with  Kindnesse,  sig.  £. 
2.  od.  1(517. 

*  Surcease]  i.  c.  Cea^o. 
r  Wer9\  Ala.  "  Was." 


We'll  yet  determine  nothing ;  what  we  do 
Occasion  must  present  us :  on  to  Rome.  \^Exeuni, 

SCENE  11.  —  Rotne,    Before  a  Temple. 

Dumb  Show.  Enifir  ttco  Flamens ;  after  them  one 
bearing  an  offering  for  the  King ;  then  four  Sen- 
ators ;  after  them  Titus  Mabtius,  taUcing  to 
RuFiNus;  Lkarchus  a7id  Ij^othtiv^  following  ; 
then  Philadelpma  richly  attired^  her  train  borne 
up  by  Virgins,  all  carrying  in  their  hands  eeveral 
kinds  of  sacrifice :  so  pass  over  the  stage. 

SCENE   III.  —  A  naU  in  the  Palace. 

Soft  Music.  A  banquet  being  set  forth^  en<6r  Tim 
and  PuiLADEi.PHA,  tcho  sit  down  at  each  end  of 
a  table  ;  then  Servius  Tullius,  Marcbllanub, 
and  other  Senators,  icfio  sit  down  at  a  side-table; 
then  various  lords  and  ladies;  then  Kufiitdb, 
Learcuus,  dnd  Leontius,  who  wcuton  the  JLing. 

Titus.  Sit,  glorious  Philadelpha,  there's  thy 
chair. 
To  which  thou'lt  add  more  beauty  than  the  sun 
Can  to  his  golden  chariot.  —  Reverend  Tullius, 
You  have  been  long  a  stranger;  this  approach 
Adds  to  your  double  welcome ;  there,  sit  there :  — 
And  you,  Lucius  Marcellanus,  take  your  place ; 
'Tis  for  you  and  your  fellow-senators. 

.S*.  TuU.  The  king  is  full  of  sacred  courtesies. 
Titus.    Sit,  my  dear  beauteous  guest.     Me- 
thinks,  as  we 
Are  plac'd  in  opposition,  thou,  like  that 
Eternal  sou]  of  nature,  which  can  gire 
Or  take  at  pleasure  every  excellence, 
Add'st  or  depriv'st  me  of  perfection  : 
Methinks  all  dread,  all  reverence,  majesty. 
With  which  kings  shake  their  footstools,  like  a 

flame 
Leaves  me  to  lodge  in  thy  bright  countenance. 

Phil.  If  there  be  such  a  wonder,  'tis  your  grace 
And  favour  which  creates  it ;  that  withdrawn, 
I'm  dark  and  nothing,  only  but  your  handmaid. 
Titus.  Thou'rt  all  man's  wish  can  climb  to. — 
Fill  some  wine.  — 
Here's  to  thee,  sweetness,  and  a  solemn  health 
To  noble  Tullius  and  his  victories  !  [Drinks, 

You're  all  engag'd,  my  lords ;  this  must  go  round ; 
'Tis  the  king's  friend,  nay,  his  companion. 

'  r  T:^  health  goes  about. 
First  Sen.  Sir,  you're  a  happy  man  that  doci 
enjoy 
A  son  of  this  rare  merit. 

.S.  TuU.  Rather  blest 
To  have  a  king,  whose  judgment  can  infuse 
I  Merit  where  merit's  wanting. 
I       Sec.  Sen.  Noblg^ir, 
j  You  are  not  sTiort  in  this  •felicity 
I  To  have  a  daughter  past  all  parallel  : 
j  In  brief  you're  both  maps  of  true*  happiness 
;  In  having  such  rare  children. 
I       MarccUan.  They're  the  gifts 
:  Of  Heaven,  not  of  Nature. 
I       N.  TuU.  Mine,  alas, 
Is  what  the  king  hath  made  him  ;  so  far  good 
As  goodness  sparkles  in  his  actions  : 

maps  of  true]  Weber  printed  **  true  hu^  ^** 
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Though  grief  be  my  remembrancer,  I  must 
Confess  I've  lost  ten  sons,  in  every  part 
As  hopeful,  good,  though  not  so  fortunate, 
In  loss  of  my  dear  Laelia. 

Ruf.  How  fain  the  old  man  would  be  flattered, 
And  yet  not  seem  to  catch  it ! 

Learch,  Oh,  it  is 
A  modesty  which  strives  how  to  convert 
Praise  into  adoration. 

Leon.  Rather,  sir. 
Your  coy  whores'  rhetoric,  ever  to  deny 
What  they  would  swallow  with  most  greediness. 

Ruf.  May  superstition  choke  them  !     What's 
this  toy  * 
Or  idol  they  so  reverence,  but  a  sponge 
Fill'd  with  the  king's  waste  moisture,  or  a  bag 
Blown  with  the  breath  of  greatness  ?  when  the 

hand 
Of  wrath  shall  squeeze  it,  or  a  little  pin 
Prick  but  the  windy  outside,  down  falls  all. 
And  leaves  him  nought  but  despis'd  emptiness. 

Learch.  Come,  you're  too  bitter.     See,  how 
the  king  sits  gazing  ! 

Titus.   Whence  is  this  music  r     [Music  within. 

Ruf.  'Tis,  as  I  conceive, 
A  warning  of  the  masquers'  readiness, 
Prcpar'd  to  attend  your  triumphs. 

Titus.  Let  them  come.  — 

Quickly  remove  these   tables.  —  Here's    your 

place,  [To  Phil. 

For  all  things  this  night  strive  •  to  honour  you.  — 

More  lights  and  more  attendance  !  *  —  Sit,  my 

lords ; 
licvcls  ask  elbow-room  at  all  times :  so. 

Enter  the  Masque^*  in  which  are  Marcus  Tullius, 

Marius,  atid  Armanus,  dressed  as  Furies^  with 

torches^  and  LiKLiA  in  lady's  habit. 
You've  done  to  the  height  of  motion ;  yet  I'll  give 
Dancing  a  greater  glory  :  'tis  but  lame 
When  beauty  shares  not  in  it ;  here  are  they 
Can  give  life  unto  measure.     Hand  her,  lords.  — 
Nay,  you  must  not  excuse  it ;  for,  but  you,* 
Perfection  hath  no  crown  to  triumph  in. 

Phil.  Your  majesty  will  make  me  to  disclose 
Errors  I  would  have  hidden. 

Titus.  Say  not  so  ; 
You  can  shew  art  rules  to  astonish  her. 

[Phil,  and  Ladies  dance  with  the  Masquers. 
How  like  the  nimble  winds,  which  play  upon 
The  tender  grass,  yet  press  it  not,  or  fly 
Over  the  crystal  face  of  smoothest  streams. 
Leaving  no  curl  behind  them ;  or  how  like 
The  yellow-feather'd  Hymen  when  he  treads 
Upon  soft  air's  bosom,  doth  she  pass 
Observ'd  with  *  admiration !  why,  she  makes 

1  Wkafa  this  toy  I  Altered  in  another  hand  to  "  Be  the 
kin(p)  inrrancet,*'  tbo  rest  of  this  speech,  and  the  next 
siwech,  being  niarkod  for  omission  at  some  repre«entation. — 
Compare  Shakcs^tcare's  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  2 ;  — 

*'  Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? "  k.t 

«  fitrivf']  Mfl.  '•  striues*." 

s  auendaHce\  Weber  printed  "  attendants." 

*  FmUt  the  Mastfue,  Sec]  The  stage-direction  hi  the  MS. 
is  far  from  intolliciblo,  viz.  "  Eater  the  Masque  in  wcA  u 
young  TnUiua  Marius  J^  Armanus  ^  Lelia  in  Ladies  habit, 
they/oVowe  y«  (Ares  foung  lords  like  furies f  after  daumee  vM 
the  Ladies.^* 

&  but  you]  **  i.  •.  excepting  you,  without  you.*'    Wkbkr. 

A  With]  So  altered  in  another  hand.  —  Originally  written 
"byj"  and  0o  Weber. 


/Motion  the  god  of  every  excellence, 
"  And  what  the  Muses  would  with  study  find 
She  teaches  in  her  dancing  ;  *tis  indeed 
A  school  to  teach  all  we  call  liberal. 
I  cannot  give  her  worth  a  name ;  to  me 
It  must  suflice  only  to  say,  'tis  she. 

[  JTie  dance  ends. 
Learch.  This  is  no  rich  idolatry.' 
Ruf.  Yes,  sure, 
And  set  out  to  the  full  height ;  there  nor  wants 
Imbosture"  nor  embroidery  :  what  dull  eye 
But  sees  the  swelling  boscage,  and  your  trails 
How  they  do  hug  and  stifle  flattery  ? 
Leon.  No  more,  the  king  observes  us. 
Titus.  Bleast^d  thing. 
Come,   I  have   wrong'd  thy  sweetness,  and  I 

know 
Thou'rt  weary ;  but  I'll  make  a  recompense — 
See  that  a  [stately]  •  banquet  be  prepar'd 
To  entertain  the  masquers  ;  they've  this  night 
Tied  to  their  king  a  strange  beholdingncss, 
And  I  am  all  your  debtors.     Call  for  lights  ; 
We'll  to  our  chamber  straight.  —  Madam,  your 

rest 
Must  be  to-night  1'  the  court ;  that  and  I 
Are  both  proud  you  will  grace  it.  —  Kuflnus,  'tis 
Your  honour  to  attend  her.  —  So,  to  all 
Good  night  and  best  repose.  —  Reverend  Tullius, 
Thou  good  old  man,  much  peace  :  —  but  thou- 
sand happy  rests 
Dwell  on  thy  noble  bosom.     [  To  Philadelpha.. 

Phil.  Ten  times  those. 
Doubled  in  myriads,  live  with  my  sovereign. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Puiladblpha,  Rufinus, 
Mabcus   Tullius,    Mabius,   and   Aa- 

MANU8. 

M.  TuU.  Mariiis,  Armanus,  as  you  are  noble 
friends. 
Go  to  the  privy  garden,  and  in  the  walk 
Next  to  the  stillatory  "*  stay  for  me  : 
I   must  adventiire  something.      Give  me  that 
torch. 
Mar.  Arm.  Dispose  yourself ;  we  will  attend 
your  coming.  [Exeunt, 

Ruf.  "NVho  waits  there  ?  lights  for  the  noble 

lady! 
M.  TuU.  They're  ready,  and  attend  you. 
Ruf.  Away  before,  then : 
Lead  to  the  chamber  call'd  Elysium.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.»  — ^  Bed-chamber  splendidly  fur- 
nished. 

Enter  Tullius  disguised,  with  a  torch,  Puiladbl- 
pha, Rufinus,  and  Ladies. 
M.  TuU.  This  is  the  lodging  call'd  Elysium. 


T  This  is  no  rich  idolatry]  "  The  negative  wan  frequently 
ironically  added  to  express  a  superlative  degree."    VVsbbb. 

0  Imbosture]  "  i.  e.  raised  work."     WcBaa. 

•  [stalely]  Added  by  VVutier.  A  lacuna  u  left  here  in  the 
MS. 

10  stillatory]  i.  e.  A  room  in  which  Ktilln  are  set,  labora- 
tor}'.  "  It  Heemt  tu  have  been  a  usual  appendage  to  the 
houBoa  of  the  gentry  at  the  time.  In  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s 
Element!*  of  Architecture,  1G34,  he  gives  directions  for 
placing  the  kitchen  and  the  stiUdtory."  Wkbeh.  —  Narae 
fOlo^s.  in  V.)  ob-!erves»,  "There  in  even  now,  in  great 
houMii,  a  place  called  the  still-room,  which  is  usually  the 
territon'  <»l  the  h(»uyekeeper." 

11  Exrunt.  —  Scene  IK,  Sec]  MS.  has  merely  "  £i  *  f- 
TuU.  Phy,  4*  Ruff,  then  a  rich  Bed  u  thrust  etU  and  they  tfOtt 
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Ruf,  It  is  your  lodging,  madam  ;  here  the  king 
Prays  you  may  sleep  with  comfort. 

Phil,  Sir,  I'm  bound 
To  his  respect  and  your  most  noble  trouble. 

Ruf.  Avoid  the  chamber,  and  put  out  your 
torch, 

M.  TuU.  Is  this  the  devil's  [chamber]  r  *  [Aside.] 
—  I  am  gone,  — 
But  not  so  far  as  mischief  wishes  me  ; 
I  must  attend  your  night-spells.     Arras,  thou 
Shalt  hide  my  body,   but  light  mine*  under- 
standing. 

[AsidCi  then  ptUs  otU  the  torch,  and  steps 
behind  the  arras. 

Phil.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  let  my  women  stay ; 
They  must  this  night  attend  me. 

Ruf.  Oh,  not  these  ! 
These  to  attend  your  person  ?     Madam,  know, 
The  greatest  dames  of  Korae  and  Italy, 
Nay,  the  altczzas  and  their  sovereign, 
Must  this  night  do  you  service  ;  as  for  these, 
They  must  spare  their  duties. 

'Phil.  Good  my  lord, 
Let  mine  own  creatures  serve  me ;  others  will 
In  this  work  supererogate,  and  I 
Shall  think  their  diligence  a  mockery. 

Ruf.  Nothing  so ; 
You  shall  tind  virtue  in  their  services.  — 
Come,  ladies,  you  must  vanish.  [Exit  xoith  Ladies. 

Phil.  I  do  not  like  this  courtship.  —  Ha  !  the 
door 
Lock'd  up  and  bolted  !  in  the  name  of  truth. 
What  differs  this  from  strong  imprisonment  ? 
Virtue,  thou  art  my  mistress,  and  I  sit 
Under  thy  shade  so  safely,  that  methinks 
Dishonour  dure  not  touch  me  :  yetjjalas, 
Man  is  an  untam'd  creature,  and  dare  break 
Through  any  fence  of  goodness  !  help  me,  then. 
Oh,  sacred  Virtue,  and  mine  innocence  ! 

Enter  Titus  Martius.' 

Titus,  They  will,  believe  it ;  never  didst  thou 
ask 
What  piety  denied  thee. 

Phil.  Now,  I  see,  Fm  ruin'd : 
In  the  name  of  wonder,  sir,  what  make  you  here  ? 

Titus.  To  tell  thee  truth,  not  wonders,  for  no 
eye 
Sees  thee  but  stands  amazed,  and  would  turn 
His  crystal  humour  into  atomies  ^ 
Ever  to  play  about  thee. 

Phil,  Sacred  sir. 
Oh,  let  me  understand  you  !  — Yet,  sir,  hold, 
Let  me  not  understand  you  ;  l(*t  me  be 
Dull  as  the  eaith,  more  ignorant  than  fools. 
Rather  than  know  you  are  dishonourable. 

Titus.  I^et  not  suspicion  scare  you,  or  respect 
Of  that  which  is  but  nothing  make  you  run 
From  the  height  of  all  great  fortunes.     Plainly, 

sweet, 
I  love  you,  dearly  love  you  ;  love  you  so 
As  no  speech  can  express  it,  and  have  by  art 

a/rainey"  —  there  being  in  those  days  no  moveable  painted 
scenery:  compare  a  stage-direction  in  the  old  eds.  of  Th« 
MaidU  Tragedy^  act  v.  p.  22.5. 

1  [chamber]  Added  by  Weber.  A  lacuna  is  leA  here  In 
the  MS. 

«  vune^  Weber  printed  "  my." 

•  Unues]  i.  e.  atoms. 


And  such  discretion  shap'd  opportunity. 
That  malice  cannot  touch  you  in  your  honour. 
Come,  you  must  be  kind. 

Phil.    Great  sir,  keep  farther  distance:   you 
speak  poison. 

M.  TuU.  Ha  !  there's  ^  some  hope  in  her  good- 
ness. [Aside, 

Titus.  Do  not  with  coyness  cast  that  fortune 
off 
You  would  with  torments  purchase ;  be  to  me 
The  sweetness  which  I  long  for,  and  to  all 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  wishes,  and  thine  actions. 
No  power  shall  put  a  girdle  ;  thou  shalt  be 
Greater  than  greatness  thinks  on,  sway  more 

hearts. 
Have  more  eyes  hanging  on  thee,  and  command 
More  glorious  titles  and  more  sovereignty 
Than's  spoke  of  Egypt  or  *  Assyria. 

M.  TuU,  Now  do  I  see 
The  devil's  a  cunning  book-thief,  and  hath  lobb'd 
The  honest  schools  of  their  best  rhetoric 
To  tempt  poor  virgins'  weakness.  [Aside, 

Titus.  Poppaea,  when  she  met  her  emperor 
Clad  in  the  wealth  of  many  monarchies. 
Nor  rich  Paulina  that  out-brav'd  the  sun, 
And  made  him  dark  with  sparkling  jewelry, 
Compar'd  with  thee  shall  be  as  poor  and  dull 
As  wasted  dross  or  baser  excrements. 
Only  let  me  enjoy  thee. 

M.  Tull.  Hold  now  or  never !  [Aside, 

Phil.  I  took  you,  sir,  to  be  the  only  thing 
The  earth  could  call  her  good  one,  and  no  doubt 
You  are  no  less,  only  now  seek  to  prove 
How  an  ill  thing  would  scare  me.     Pray,  air, 

think 
These  foul  ingredients  cannot  alter  me  : 
Trust  me,  I  prize  poor  virtue  with  a  rag 
Better  than  vice  with  both  the  Indies. 

M,  TuU.  This  is  some  comfort,  if  it  have  con- 

,  stancy.  [Aside, 

f     Titus.  Be  not  a  fool  for  puatnm^   know  my 

^  worth. 

And  who  I  am  that  do  solicit  you  ; 

Think  of  the  crowns  hang  o'er  you,  crowns  of 

joy. 

Honour,  and  reputation  ;  if  they  fail. 
Think  of  the  swords  I  carry,  swords  of  shame^ 
Contempt,  disgrace,  slander,  and  infamy, 
And  think  with  these  how  I  can  torture  you. 
Nay,  whip  you  to  obedience  ;  and,  by  Hearen, 
I'll  spare  nought  to  aiflict  you. 

M.  Tull,  [cominff  fortpard.]  Yes,  you  will ; 
Virtue,  I  know,  must  be  no  instrument. 

Titus.    How's   this  ?    surpris'd  ?    oh   me,  'tis 

Tullius  ! 
M.   TuU.  Yes,  it  is  Tullius,  Tullius  the  unfor- 
tunate. 
Are  you  a  god,  a  king,  nay,  but  a  man. 
And  dare  commit  this  outrage  ?  do  you  know 
A  good  thought,  and  dare  speak  thus  ?     Good 

six,  think, 
Although  I  am  your  subject,  and  do  view 
Each  beam  that  shines  about  you,  and  conceiTe 
How  dear  you  are  to  the  gods,  to  angels,  saintB» 
The  world,  and  mankind ;  though  I  know  you  an 
A  temple  so  divine  and  hallowed, 

*  there*!/}  Weber  printed  **  here  i«.*» 
&  or]  Weber  printed  "  and.'* 


v>\n.v<". 
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That  but  to  dream  ill  of  you  were  to  plunge 

My  soul  *  into  damnation ;  yet,  to  it. 

Think  what  this  woman  is ;  my  wife,  sir,  she's 

my  wife, 
My  chaste  dear  wife,  a  word  that's  precious, 
Self  of  myaelf,  nay,  such  a  self  beyond, 
That  where  she  falls  my  fame  is  perished ; 
Mine  did  I  say  ?  nay,  my  posterity,  , 

Mine  utter  generation,  all  my  name 
Lost  and  undone  to  all  eternity : 
How  tliis  will  tempt  a  good  man,  oh,  sir,  think, 
Tremble  and  fear  to  think  it ! 

TitM.  Be  not  jealous. 

M.  TuU.  Not  jealous,  and  have  heard  your 
bl&'tphemy  ! 
What  slave  can  be  so  stupid  ?     Sir,  if  you 
Have  rais'd  me  for  this  merit,  or  built  up 
My  low  foundations  with  strange  pinnacles 
Iliij;her  than  others'  buildings  ;  if  you  have 
Made  me  a  glittering  outside,  but  within 
Store  nothing  but  dishonour,  cast  me  down, 
Beat  me  to  dust ;  mine  '  ashes  will  appear 
A  monument  more  glorious  than  your  palace. 

Titu8.  On  my  life. 
Thou  dost  mistake  me  strangely. 

M.  TuU,  Would  I  did. 
So  I  might  perish  for  it !  but  my  eyes 
And  own  ears  are  my  witness. 

Titus,  Come,  no  more  : 
They've  told  you  a  false  message,  and  your  heart 
Sedue'd  by  them  is  much  too  credulous ; 
For  I  protest  by  all  that's  good  or  holy. 
Never  did  I  conceive  'gainst  her  or  thee 
A  thought  of  so  much  baseness.    What  is  done 
Was  done  for  special  caution ;  first,  to  stop 
Their  poLton'd  mouths  I  know  do  envy  you ; 
Next,  to  convert  their  malice  to  this  ground, 
Which  else  had  touch' d  thy  person  ;  next,  to  try 
The  temper  of  her  goodness,  and  how  far 
Corruption  might  work  on  her,  which  I  find 
Past  praise  and  past  example,  and  she  is 
The  jewel  I  renown* d  her,  and  indeed 
Worthy  the  love  of  noble  Tullius  : 
'Twas  this  design  that  led  me ;  by  my  life. 
No  other  thought  came  near  me. 

M,  TuU.  It  was  a  course  pious  and  full  of  virtue, 
A  deed  for  which  I  ever  owe  a  debt 
Of  terror  and  affliction.     Fearful  king. 
Nay,  impudent  transgressor,  now  thou  seest 
Thy  lustful  breast  lie  bare  to  my  revenge, 
Coin'st  ^  these  apparent  falsehoods :  but  I  have 
Strange  and  undoubted  causes  ;  witness  this. 
This  warrant  for  my  murder  ;  besides  that, 
The  articles  of  peace  you  sent  the  rebels 
Sabinus  and  Arminus,  but  the  cause 
Was  written  in  a  bloody  character, 
Such  as  I  think  had  never  precedent ; 
This  can  speak  how  firm  is  your  affection. 

[Gioes  writifig, 
'  Phil.  I'm  lost  in  my  amazement :  dearest,  spei^. 
What  warrant  for  thy  murder  ? 

M,  TuU,  Oh,  my  love, 
Time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  relate 
The  cruel  circumstance  !  thou  shalt  partake  it. 

1  My  $<nd]  So  altered  in  another  hand.  —  Originally 
wi itien  "  Mans  ««ti«."    Wel»er  printed  "  Men'a  aoula." 

i  mine]  Weber  printed  "  my." 

s  CoiH%  &€.]  i.  a.  Now  that  thou  leeat,  &c.,  Om 
coin'st,  &,c. 


Titua,  What  slave  or  hell-hound  has  abua'd 

my  truth. 
And  forg'd  this  slanderous  writ  ?     Oh,  my  Tul- 
lius, 
I  cannot  blame  thee  now,  had  thy  just  rage 
Flown  out  above   man's  temper  !    this  would 

move 
A  creature  without  gall.     Who  should  be 
This  angry  billow  that  thus  seeks  to  drown 
The  fair  bark  I  would  nourish  ?    By  dread  Jove, 
I  will  sift  out  this  swelling  sycophant, 
And  beat  him  down  so  fiat,  so  low,  so  dead. 
Make   him  so  smooth  and  calm,  that  but  his 

shame 
There  shall  be  nothing  to  remember  him. 
Tullius,  by  this  embracemont  credit  me 
I'm  sound  in  all  thoughts  to  thee.    Do  not 

neither 
Believe  nor  them  nor  me  ;  but  as  short  time 
Shall  prove  this  lie  most  odious,  so  let  truth 
Shine  in  my  other  actions.     With  all  speed 
We'll  call  a  present  council,  and  send  post 
For  proud  Sabinus, 

Who,  dreadless  in  his  articles,  may  come ; 
If  not,  we'll  force  him  hither ;  you,  disguis'd. 
Shall  hear  our  strange  proceedings ;  thou  shalt 

see 
How  quaintly  1  shall  trip  him.*     Love  this 

sweet, 
She  is  a  thing  for  Heaven  to  envy  at, 
And  tell  thyself  thou  hast  all  the  joys  of  life, 
A  perfect  royal  friend,  and  faithful  wife.    [Exit, 
M.  TuU,  Would  I  could  hope  the  first !  the 

last  is  sure. 
And  both  I'll  seek  to  perfect.  —  Come,  my  love ; 
Thou'st  play'd  the  part  of  goodness  royally. 
And  I'll  strive  to  deserve  it.    Yet,  since  things 
Lie  but  at  half  discover' d,  for  a  time 
In  some  strange  shape  ^  I'll  shroud  me. 
Free  from  the  knowledge  of  the  king  or  any. 
Until  these  tares  be  weeded ;  when  they're  ripe, 
I'll  be  myself,  and  shine  unlimited. 

Phi/,  Your  will  is  my  direction,  and  I'll  move 
Only  by  your  commandment  and  your  love. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  —  A  Temple.*  An  aUar  with  the  image 
of  Mara. 

Enter  Sir  Peroamus  leading  Flavia.,  Dindimus 

bearing  Sir  Peugamuh's  lance  and  shield^  Bbl- 

LAUio,  Blacksnout,  Snipsnap,  and  Calveskin. 

Sir  Per,  There  hang,  thou  fatal  engine  of  my 

wrath, 

[Takes   his  lance  f^^  BlNOUius,   cmd 
hang 


4  lum]  MS.  "  'em  ;  "  and  »a  VVober. 

5  thape]  "  i.  0.  habit,  dresw."     Wbbkr. 

•  A  Trmple^Scc.]  In  the  M.S.  this  scene  in  headed  thua  :• 

"  7***  Plolt  of  a  Scene  of  mtrth  to  conclude  thu  fourth  JieU. 

"  Enter  Sr  Perj^amus  the  foolith  knisfht  like  a  BruUjiT^emt^ 
leading  Flauia  hu  Bride,  BeUario  the  ain^ng  Souldier,  BUekr- 
gnout  the  Smithj  SAipptnapp  the  Ta^ler^  and  CaultMm  the 
Shomaker. 

"  An  Altar  to  he  xeU  forth  with  the  Image  of  Mare,  DiMb- 
mu8  the  Dwarfe  bearing  Sr  Per:  Ijiunce  and  aheUd  wek  are 
kung  vp  for  trophMit^  and  Sr  Perg  i  vmoe*  far  the  Ume  ef 
Flauia  neuer  to  beare  Anues  agen,  the.  like  das  BUzsnami  lohe 
hangs  vp  his  snoord  and  takes  his  hammer  vowing  to  Ood  Voir 

can  neuer  to  vse  other  weapon.     The  Taiflor  and  the  She *— 

to  [i.  e.  too]  voice  the  like  to  Chd  Mercary.    Them  i 


.^'^^■^ 


r<^^ 


\.'^  y^^fii^>■-i'^ 


Thou  great  divorcer  of  the  soul  and  body. 
Which  three-score  princes,  emperors,  and  kings, 
Besides   some   thousand  lords,   captains    sans 

number, 
One  lanceprisado,-  and  fa]  sutler's  wife. 
Hast  sent  to  Erebus  ana  dismal  lake ; 
Hang  there,  I  say ;  and  this  the  world  shall  grant. 
None  e'er  could  boast*  the  like  but  John  of 

Gaunt. 
AU,  Oh,  rare,  rare  Pergamus  ! 
Sir  Per,  Now  give  me  that : 

[  Take9  his  shield  from  Dindimus,  and  hangs 
it  up. 
Come  thou,  thou  faithful  bulwark  to  my  breast, 
That  hath  kept '  oiF  the  cannon-shot  like  haU, 
Cut  through  and  through  some  fourscore  inches 

deep 
With  dircrul  strokes  and  dreary  hardiment  j 
Whose  wide-mouth'd  trenches  keep  imprison6d 
Five  thousand  captives  couchant  to  my  mercy,* 
Which  must  yield  Pergamus  a  world  for  ransom  j 
Terror,  hang  there :  no  guildhall  shews  the  like. 
Bloody  in  peace,  but  in  war  politic. 

Dind.    Go  on,  brave  Pergamus,  the  son  of 

fame. 
The  child  of  fortune  ;  all  men  know  the  same. 
Fla.  A  periphrasis  ^  of  a  fool  that  fortunes  fa- 
vour. [Aside, 
Sir  Per.  Hang  there,  ye  instruments  of  olood, 

and  rust : 
Hence,  fighting  vein  !  •  my  Flavia  must  be  bust.' 
Yet  thus  far,  Mars,  I  will  thy  soldier  be. 
And  valiantly  in  thy  great  quarrel  strike. 
When  Flavia  teaches  me  to  raise  the  pike. 
Black.  Blacksnout  the  like  doth  vow,  and,  in 

a  word, 
Into  a  hammer  Fll  convert  my  sword. 
Though  Venus  Vulcan  horn,  I'll  wive  :  our  hall  • 
Increas'd  by  us  may  gprow  a  capitaL 
I  am  for  Vulcan  now,  for  Mars  no  more ; 
If  my  wife  scold,  ray  bout-hammer  '  sh^  roar. 
Snip.  Turn  garment,  tailor,<ftoo, ..and  be  not 

barr'd :  ""' 

I'll  marry,  and  betake  me  to  my  yard. 


mjv  a  sonfe  hova  they  vill  fall  to  their  old  7Vaie«,  a  dapp  of 
Thunder  and  all  run  qf.    finia  A  AcL" 

The  «cene  itself  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  is  on  a  de- 
tached piece  of  paper,  and  appears  to  be  in  tlie  autograph  of 
the  author. 

1  lanceprisado]  See  note,  p.  137. 

>  could  boant]  These  word;*,  (which  are  written  "  andd' 


bost,"  and  much  blurred)  were  mistaken  by  Weber  for 
*♦  shall  use." 
a  That  hath  kept]  Weber  printed  "  thou  that  keep'ut." 

*  captives  coKcikojilMaiy  mercy]  Weber  printed  "  captains 
eowkant  to  thy  merri^^ 

^  Fin.  A  oeripkrmtf^M,]  '*  This  speech  is  added  in  the 
margin,  and  began  fwts]  originally,' A  riddle  for  a  foole.' 
The  ultoration  is  in  toe  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  scene." 

WfHER. 

«  scinl  Spelt  in  MS.  "  vaine.*'    Weber  printed  "  vain." 
7  bu.^]  i.  e.  kissed. 

*  hall]  **  i.  e.  hall  of  trade."  Webkk.  — In  the  next  line, 
"  capital  "  seems  to  mean  —  Capitol. 

*  botU-hammer]  *'  Probably  a  technical  term  for  a  black- 
smith's hammer.  Boutf  besides  its  present  signification, 
signified  formerly  a  blow."  Webkr.  —  Bout-Hammer  is, 
I  apprehend,  about-hammer  s  R.  Hulme,  undpr  **  Smiths 
Tunis,"  mentions  **  the  about  sledge  or  the  smiths  great 
fbrring  hammer ;  he  that  U'*eth  Ihij),  lioldeth  the  further  end 
of  the  hammer  in  both  his  hands,  and  Hwinging  it  about  his 
bead,  he  at  arms  length  letM  fall  as  hea%7  a  blow  as  ho  ran 
upon  the  work  that  is  to  he  battered  or  drawn  uuL"  Ac. 
rfArmor%  1C88,  B.  iii.  p.  321. 


And  if  my  trade  then  prove  not  worth  a  dodkin*^ 
Curse,  curse  o*  women,  both  my  yard  and  bod- 
kin ! 
Calve.  Then,shoemaker,  the  last  of  all  the  roat» 
Of  tailor,  Pergamus,  or  fair  Blacksnout, 
By  Mcrciiry  I  swear  it  is  my  draught 
To  take  a  wife  and  use  the  gentle  craft. 

BONO   BY  BELLABIO. 

Then  farewell  the  dnim,  pike,  gan,  and  the  fife! 
If  a  man  loves  jarring  and  plenty  of  strife. 
To  try  his  valour  let  him  take  a 'wife, 

And  to  our  old  trades  again ! 

Ckonu.  And  to  our  old  trades  again ! 
Come.  Pergamus,  tailor,  and  Blacksnout  loioX 
The  shoemaker  will  teach  your  wives  all  w&at  to  do, 
For,  if  you  tread  awry,  they'll  underlay  you  : 
Then  to  our  old  trades  again ! 

Chorus.  Then  to  our  old  trades  again ! 

So,  furious  Mars,  we  bid  thee  adieu. 

We  care  not  for  killing,  it's  a  life  for  a  Jew : 

So  let  us  be  jogging  with  our  jovial  crew. 

And  to  our  old  trades  again  I 
Chorus.  And  to  our  old  trades  again  ! 

[nmulsr. 

Bell,  Oh,  the  gods  are  angry !  let's  begone. 
AU.  Oh,  oh,  oh !  [ExemU, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  ~  Before  the  Palace. 

Enter t  severally,  Learchcb  and  Lxontius,  mufied 
up  in  cloaks. 

Learch,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Leon,  Why  dost  thou  laugh,  Learchus  } 

Learch.  To  see  us  two  walk  thus,  like  aatur- 
nists. 
Muffled  up  in  a  condens6d  cloud. 
Why  art  thou  sad,  Leontius  ? 

Leon.  Troth,  I  know  not. 
Why  art  thou  melancholy  ? 

Learch.  Hang  me,  if  I  can  tell.     Oh.  now  I 
remember : 
The  king  is  discontented,  and  we  courtiers 
Arc  like  the  Macedonian  humourists  ,* 
'Catise  Philip  had  a  wry  neck  they  wore  theirs  9Q» 
And  said  'twas  all  the  fashion :  yet,  methinka, 
'Tis  something  more  than  strange 
To  see  this  sudden  alteration  ; 
Last  night  he  was  unbounded  and  profuse 
In  mirth  and  jovialty,  but  looks  this  morn 
As  if  he  had  drunk  Lethe. 

Enter  Rufinus. 
Ruf.  Plotting  stm? 
You  think  to  outdo  me  now  in  some  rare  springe 
Tq  catch  this  green-head  general ;  but  you  shiul 

not, 
Nay,  you  cannot :  know,  brave  spirits,  'tis  done ; 
Our  stratagem  has  taken  rare  effect. 
The  peace  is  made,  the  articles  confirm' d. 
The  execution  past,  and  Tullius  sunk 
Lower  than  policy  can  ever  search, 


10  dodkin]  "  A  Dodkin  [i.  e.,  doitkin,  little  doit],  J 
lusj    Teruneius.      Not  worth    a    Dodkin,  Asn 
Coles's  DicL 
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Or  plumb  the  unfothom'd  bottom.  — 

What  means  this  silence?  do^  not  your  glad 

hearts  leap 
Into  your  bosom[8]  to  hear  this  brave  rerenge  ? 
Have  you  thus  far  mingled  your  bloods  with 

mine. 
And  waded  hand  in  hand  through  death  and  hell, 
And  do  you  now  repent  ? 

Learch.  Leon,  Repent ! 

Ruf.  What,  then,  portends  this  sadness  ? 

Learch.  Understand  it : 
Saw  you  the  Iting  to-day  ? 

Ruf,  No.     What  succeeds  your  question  ? 

Learch,  He's  wondrous  discontented. 

Ruf.  What  of  that? 

Leon.  Think,  you  he  has  not  caught  intelli- 
gence 
Of  Tullius'  murder  or  this  feigned  truce  ? 

Ruf  NVhy,  say  he  have,  do  you  shrink  or 
shudder  at  it  ? 
We  have  ventur'd  too  far  in  to  retire  now : 
But  I'll  take  off  that  doubt ;  'tis  no  such  thing. 
Neither  docs  grief  or  anger  make  him  shew 
A  wrinkled  firont  or  a  dejected  look  ; 
'Tis  rather  too  much  joy,  surfeit  of  pleasure, 
And  those  sweet  delights  with  which  he  has 

been  sated 
This  last  night  [in]  the  arms  of  Philadelpha ; 
Tullius'  fair  hoard  was  made  his  cradle, 
In  which  the  devil  and  lust  sat  rocking  him. 

Learch.    Is't  possible?    is  Tullius  mounted 
higher  ? 

Ruf  \e8,  on  the  horn  of  greatness. 

Luarch.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ruf  And  being  fix'd,  perchance. 
In  meditation  of  these  sugar'd  sins, 
He  did  not  greatly  mind  ye ;  there's  his  sadness : 
But  when  we  come  in  presence,  you  shall  see 
Another  change  of  countenance,  for  I  am 
The    screw'd-up'    instrument   whose    tearing 

brain 
Qives  motion  to  his  actions. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Sent  to  me  ? 

Mett,  And  all  yoiir  honours. 
The  senate  sits  this  Qioming  instantly. 
The  king  in  person  ioo^  but  for  what  cause 
None  save  *  himself  yet  knows. 

Ruf  'Tis  a  short  summons :  well,  we  shall 
attend  him.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Learch,  What  thinks  Kufinus  now  ? 

Ruf,  By  Jove,  I'm  puzzled  ;  yet,  now 
To  forge  or  study  for  replies,  would  shew 
A  shallow  brain.    Let  not  our  timorous  guilt 
Betray  ourselves  ;  and  scorn  the  worst  event ; 
If  we  must  down,  let  us  like  cedars  fedl. 
And  make  an  earthquake  tumbling,  that  our 

fame 
May  live  to  after-ages,  and  our  acts 
By  all  rare  politicians  be  eternized :  * 

Tis  nobler  far  than  live  in  such  a  state 
Where  worth  hath  no  reward,  merit  no  grace. 
Can  virtue  spring  where  true  regard  is  wanting  ? 
It  is  impoisible :  thus  join  we,  then, 


1  do]  MS.  * 

»  Mc«]  We6er  pdati 


I  «  »crew'd^f\  Wtbar  printed  ••  itrvedHM." 


And  let  our  fites  be  like  the  elements. 

So  link'd  and  chain'd  that  none  can  break  tht 

twine 
But  they  that  twisted  it.    This  knot,  methinks, 
Resembles  just  the  trinal  sisterhood 
That  spun  our  thread  of  life  :  make  much  on't, 

then : 
Before  the  Destinies  do  wind  it  up. 
They  shall  have  many  turnings.    But  when  yon 

see 
There  is  no  remedy,  let  one  stroke  divide  us. 
Learch,  Leon,  "Its  resolved.       [ComeU  within. 
Ruf,  The  senate's  coming,  fall  into  the  train. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    11,^  The  CapitoL 

Enter  Marcellanus,  Sbbvius  Tullius,  and  tw9 
other  Senators ;  then  Titus  Maktius,  RurxNUfl, 
Learch  us,  Leontius,  and  Attendants;  Mab- 
cus  Tuluus  in  disguiee^  amongst  other  peti^ 
tionere, 

M.  TuU,  I  hope  this  habit's  undiscoverable. 
In  which,  as  in  a  perspicil,^  I  shall  see 
These  hidden  Furies  tread  the  devil's  maze. 

[Aaidt. 
Titus,  Grave  fiithors. 
You  in  whoso  wisdoms  ^  rest  the  stotes  of  kings. 
Whose  prudent  and  discreet  directions 
Uphold  and  govern  all  things  next  the  gods, 
To  you  I  now  appeal,  and  shall  in  brief 
Declare  the  motive  that  incited  us 
To  call  this  sudden  council.    I  mtist  first 
Confess  ray  rashness,  that,  without  advice 
Of  your  sage  judgments  and  a  general  voice, 
We  made  a  general,  thy  son,  Tullius, 
And  sent  him  forth  without  a  full  consent 
Against  the  Sabines  that  invaded  us  : 
The  error  Is  acknowledg'd ;  yet,  my  lords. 
The  stron^j  necessity  considered, 
The  fierceness  of  the  insurrection, 
And  devastation  which  the  rebels  us'd, 
Was  cause  sufficient  for  a  present  choice 
Without  deliberate  counsel. 
fSec,  Sen,  Twas  most  fit. 
Ruf,  A  policy  both  good  and  requisite. 
Titus,  We  are  excus'd  for't,  then.    But,  rev- 
erend senate, 
Having  since  weigh' d  by  weighty  curcumstanoOi 
Grounded  on  reason,  that  the  opinions 
And  several  censures  of  the^^i:amonalty. 
And  some  of  our  great  peers^o,'may,  perchance, 
Out  of  their  ignorance  raise  a  mutiny 
That  might  in  time  work  a  conspiracy 
Against  young  Tullius, 
Not  being  elected  by  a  pub 
For  what  they  do  without  nflHBe  moves," 
But  thousands  envy  where  a  king  once  lovee,  — 
These  known  examples  make  '  us  cautelous  " 


UBU  a  luuwiuj 

.  a  conspirac; 

liblfl^ 
It  mHle  m( 


«  perspidl]    **  i.  e.  a  penpectiva  glaas."    Wbbbk.    Bm 
note,  p.  385. 

«  wdoms]  Weber  printed  <*  wiMlom.'* 

•  without  malice  movu]    Weber  (w bo  printed  "wUkeut 
[all]  malice  **  —  but  eee  note,  p.  6^)  expiaini  the  | 
tbuB :  — "  What  bi  done  by  the  popolar  voice 
or  if  executed  without  any  malicious  interpnca 
thoueandsi  envy  and  malign  what  a  king  doea,  actuated  hf 
love  or  aflfectkin.*' 


T  make]  MS.  *«  makes.' 
•  caml^Uma]  *'  L  e.  ea 
viz.  anfully  cautioiM. 
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[act  t. 


Of  future  dangers :  therefore,  once  more,  lords. 

Deliver  your  minds  freely ;  if  you  think 

His  youth  or  judgment,  strength  or  discipline, 

Debilitate  his  person,  or  his  birth 

Make  him  unfit  to  undergo  a  place 

So  eminent  and  powerful,  call  him  home, 

Choose  a  more  able,  more  experienc'd  man, 

That  thirsts  for  such  an  honour,  and  let  him 

Revel  at  home  here  with  his  beauteous  bride  : 

Poor  soul  !  she  has  the  most  wrong :  such  a  war 

Were  far  more  pleasing  to  a  courtier. 

One  so  complete  and  young  as  Tullius  Is 

And  questionless  he'll*  thank  ye.     Now,  you 

hear 
The  cause  of  your  assembly,  speak  your  thoughts. 
And  let  your  hearts  and  tongues  so  sympathise 
That  truth  may  write  the  comments. 

.S.  TuU.  Royal  sir, 
I  humbly  crave  I  may  be  pardoned. 
And  licens'd  to  suspend  my  censure  yet, 
Until  that  their  opinions  be  all  pass'd  : 
A  father's  doom  will  be  thought  partial, 
Though  the  gods  record  it. 

Titus.  Use  your  will. 

MarccUan,  I  beg  like  liberty,  dread  sovereign : 
We  two  are  equal  sharers  in  his  honours ; 
'Twould  ill  beseem  us  to  detract  from  him. 

TitM.  Shall  one  man  speak  for  all,  then  ? 

All,  WilUngly. 

First  Sen.  And  whom  your  majesty  shall  please 
to  call. 
His  voice  shall  give  a  general  approbation. 

Tittts.  Rufinus,  you  are  he,  then. 

Ruf.  I,  my  liege  ! 

TUus.  Refasal  is  in  vain,  we'll  have  it  so. 

Ruf.  The  most  unworthiest  creature. 

Titus.  Wrong  not  your  worth,  we  know  your 
merits,  sir : 
You  have  done  good  service  in  the  like  affairs. 
And  know '  best  what  belongs  to't ;  therefore, 
speak. 

Ruf.  With  pardon,  then,  I  shall. 
Your  highness  might  have  made  a  surer  choice 
Of  an  approved  soldier  ;  but  a  man 
More  daring  and  more  valiant  Rome  contains  not; 
For  what  he  wants  in  years  and  discipline 
His  industry  and  spirit  countervails ;     , 
He's  mild  and  courteous  to  the  peopl&'^too,  * 
Which  is  the  chain  that  ties  the  soldiers'-hearts 
And  general's  together  ;  last  and  chief, 
He's  fortunate,  crying  as  Cicsar  '  did, 
Who,  being  toss'd  in  a  small  boat  at  sea 
In  a  tempestuous  storm,  chccr'd  up  the  mariners 
With  **  (in,  bru^iearts  !  think  not  of  fear,  you 

bear     ^^^ 
Me  and  my  fo^^H ; " 
Which  shews  thai  resolution  is  the  crown 
Of  all  a  soldier's  honours,  and  brings  in 
A  happy  conquest :  all  this  Tullius  has. 
No  doubt  need  to  be  made,  then,  of  his  worth, 
But  that  he  still  enjoy  it. 

All.  'Tis  confirm' d. 

Learch.  Stand  away»  \ Aside  to  Lbox. 

I  prithee,  let  me  hug  him ;  by  this  hand, 
Lcontius,  the  devil's  a  novice  to  him. 

1  kell]  Weber  printed  ••  iheMl.** 

«  knov]  MS.  "knuwes." 

*  Cmser]  80  altered  in  anoUier  hand.  ~  OrigiaaUy  writ- 


M.  TuU.  I'm  swallow'd  in  this  quicksand ;  aU 
my  thoughts 
Again  are  quite  diverted :  he  speak  thus  !  [Atids* 

Titus.  Rufinus,  you  have  given  a  noble  rerdict ; 
We  are  become  your  debtor. 

Lictor.  [toithijii]  Back  there,  back !  keep  back ! 

Ruf.  What  uproar's  that,  disturbs  the  senate  ? 

Enter  a  Lictor. 
Lictor.  A  captain 
Post  from  the  camp. 

Titus.  Admit  him  straight. 

Lictor  brinffs  in  Mabcillub. 

Lictor.  Your  sword. 

Marc.  No,  sir,  'tis  kept  for  a  far  better  use 
Than  cut  his  master's  throat. 

Ruf.  A  guard  ! 

Marc.  Ten  guards  !    There  are  some  penom 
here 
Ten  millions  cannot  shelter. 

First  Sen.  What  means  this  ? 

Marc.  King,  king  !  senate  ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  speak  to  you  in  a  tone 
Would  drown  the  voice  of  thunder,  that,  the 

sound 
Being  echo'd  by  this  marble  Capitol, 
Each  syllable  were  doubled  in  your  ears, 
Or  that  you  had  more  hearts,  for  those  weak 

strings 
Will  crack  at  the  first  sentence !    Tullius  is 

AU.  WTiat? 

Marc.  Dead;    (does  that  damp  you?)  he  ii 
murdcr'd. 

AH.  Ha  !  murder'd ! 

M.  TuU.  Now  it  begins  to  work.  [Asidt. 

Marc.  Yes,  murder'd. 
Butcher' d  by  most  inhuman  slaughter,  treachery. 

S.  TuU.  Forgive  me,  Jupiter!  when  he  said 
dead, 
I'd  almost  shed  a  tear,  but  murder  straight 
Cans' d  fiery  rage  to  dry  it  up  asain. 

Marcellan*  The  maimer,  good  Maroellus,  or  by 
whom  ? 

Marc.  By  Titus  Maruus. 

AU.  The  king  ! 

Marc.  Yes.* 

Tittis.  Traitor! 

Marc.  Tyrant  I  —  He,  'twas  he,  grave  lords, 
That  by  damn'd  feigiidd  articles  of  peace 
Conspir'd  our  general's  ruin.     To  this  truth 
I  here  give  up  my  body  to  more  torments 
Than  can  by  man  be  thought  on,  and  rejoice 
To  lose  my  life  so  meritoriously 
As  to  discover  this  black  treachery. 

Ruf.  Beyond  our  wishes  published. 

[Aside  to  Leabch.  and  LioH. 

Titus.  Villain,  thy  death  shall  be  more  terrible 
Than  ever  time  could  pattern. 

^\  TuU.  Except  thine.  — 
Off  with  these  robes  of  peace  and  clemency. 
And  let  us  hoop  our  aged  limbs  with  steel. 
And  study  tortures  for  this  tjrranny  1 

Marc.  'Tis  needless,  sir ;  vengeance  is  near  tX 
hand: 
Lord  Marius  and  Armanus  are  conjoin' d. 
And  vow  for  their  dear  friend's  untimely  fiUl 

4  Yes]    Oricinally  written  **  Te*  fi»  an  bowar:**  tts 
three  last  worda  are  croaaed  out. 
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To  lay  his  palace  level  with  the  dust, 
And  kill  the  tjrrant  in  the  Capitol, 
In  the  very  throne  he  has  polluted  so. 

Ruf,  Desperate  traitors  l^See  you  now,  dread 

sir, 
This  brood  of  vipers  ?  —  Who  can  suffer  this  > 
Leontius  and  Learchus,  let's  to  arms !  — 
Give  us  three  leave,  my  liege :  we'll  raise  such 

force 
To  guard  Rome  and  your  person, 
That  MariuK  and  Armanus  shall  as  soon 
Grasp  lightning  as  but  touch  a  hair  of  you. 
Leon.  Excellent  villain !     {Aside,']  —  Oh,  that 

we  were  gone  once  ! 
TUua,  Stir  not.    I  do  entreat  ye  let'em  come. 
If  I  be  guilty  of  these  practices,^ 
Let  me  with  shame  and  horror  suffer  for't. 
There's  the  arch-wreath ;  thus  we  disthrone  our- 

self, 
And,  as  a  private  man,  will  answer  here 
'Gainst  all  objections.     Only  let  me  crave 
Sabinus  may  be  sent  for  with  all  speed, 
Who,  dreadless  in  his  articles,  may  come: 
The  law  of  arms  does  warrant  him. 
Sec,  Sen.  See  it  done. 

Enter  a  Second  Lictor. 
Sec,  Lict.  Reverent  lords, 
There  is  a  pilgrim  sent  from  the  Sabinets,' 
That  craves  admittance  into  the  Capitol. 
Titus.  Bring  him  with  speed  to  the  senate. 

[Exit  Sec,  Lietor, 
Ruf.  On  my  life. 
Some  strange  confession  of  this  stratagem 
And  penitent  submission. 

Re-enter  Sec,  Lictor,  with  Sabinus  in  a  palmer*8 
habit,  and  a  Postmaster. 

Sab,  [throwing  off  his  disguise.]  The  gods  of 
Rome  protect  ye ! 

Ail.  Ua!  Sabinus! 

Sab.  Yes.     Do  you  wonder?    Though  a  na- 
tive love 
Caus'd  a  transgression  to  regain  our  own. 
We  now  are  Titus*  substitute,  and  come 
In  peace  and  duty  to  acknowledge  it. 
There  is  my  warrant.  [Gives  writing. 

Titus.  For  thy  death,  damn'd  rebel ! 
No  warrant,  nor  no  articles  of  mine. 
From  whom  didst  thou  receive  it  ? 

Sab,  What  matters  that :  suppose  I  have  forgot. 
There's  thy  own  hand  to  witness  it. 

Titus.  Thou  art  dccciv'd,  Sabinus ;  'twas  a  trick 
To  train  thee  to  the  block  ;  'tis  counterfeit ; 
Therefore,  if  thou  hast  hope  of  any  mercy, 
Conlcss  from  whom  thou  hadst  it. 

Sab.  I  shall  disclose  your  plot,  if  you'  talk 
thus. 

Titus,  Slave,  what  plot  ? 

SoA.  Young  IhiUius'  murder ;  the  caution,  sir, 
Of  these  sworn  articles,  delivcr'd  me 
By  this  chief  postmaster,  whom  I  have  brought 
To  testify  as  much. 

Ruf.  Now  we  are  caught : 

[Astde  to  Lbabch.  and  Lion. 
Hell  and  damnation  strike  him  dumb  forever ! 

1  praOicu]  S«e  note,  p.  ( 


icu] 
Wei 


*  SahtneuJ  Sm)  note,  p.  GTd.  —  Weber  printed  "  8abiiMiL» 
s  yoKJ  Wei»er  priniwl''  I." 


S,  Tull,  From  whom  receiv'd  you  this  ? 

Postm,  Oh,  pardon  — 

Ruf.  Peace,  fearful  slave  ! 
Thou  shalt  not  have  the  glory  to  pronounce  it :  — 
It  was  from  me.  . 

Learch.  Let  us  have  part  on't,  though ;  *  — 
'twas  from  us  three. 

Ruf,  It  is  confess'd ;  give  sentence.    Ha,  ha, 
ha! 
Could  you  imagine,  dotards,  that  our  spirits 
Could  brook  an  upstart  stripling  to  be  borne 
Up  to  the  clouds  with  pomp,  and  we  rejected, 
But  we  would  check  your  peacock  ? 

Senators.  Lictors,  seixe  'em !  ^ 

[Ruf.,  Lbauch.,  and  Leon,  are  seized, 

Learch.  Come,  come,  quick,  despatch  : 
Now  we  have  reach' d  the  pitch  of  our  desires, 
*Tis  hell  to  hold  life  longer. 

M.  Tull,  [thtvwing  off  his  disguise.]  In  that  hell 
Y'our  conscience  still  *  torment  ye !  on  my  knee 
I  beg  that  for  your  '  sentence. 

AIL  TuUius  ! 

Learch,  Death  now  were  heaven. 

Ruf  What  incantation *s  this  r 

S,  TjtlL  A  "  blessed  metamorphosis ! 

Marcellan,  This  Capitol  appears  a  new  Elysium. 

M,  Tull,  Sacred  sir,  let  me  adore  your  good- 
ness, 
That  are  in  all  things  so  unmatchable. 

Titus,  Thy  virtues  make » it  so.  Rise,  Tullius, 
And  be  thy  own  judge  of  these  impious  crimes. 

M,  Tull.  The  doom  is  pass'd  already.    If  jour 
grace 
And  favour  will  permit  it,  they  shall  live. 

TUus.  Live,  TuUius ! 

M,  TuU,  Yes,  dear  sir; 
Their  black  ^^  bloods  cannot  wash  away  their  feust, 
'Tis  so  infectious ;  but  their  conscience  may, 
Touch'd  with  this  mercy,  purge  the  sin  away. 

Titus,  Thou  still  transcend  st  in  goodness : 
have  thy  wish  j 
Let  *em  still  live,  but  never  near  the  court. 

Ruf,  The  farther  thence,  the  farther  from  my 
pain; 
Parch'd  Afric's  deserts  will  more  please  than 
Rome. 
[Exeunt  Rupinus,  Learchus,  and  Leontiub. 

Enter  Philadelpha,  BIarius,  Lalia,  and  Arma- 
nus. 
Titus,  Welcome  to  thy  husband's  noble  tri- 
umph, 
Where  he  has  vanquished  his  domestic  foes. 
As  he  has  done  his  countr}f^|^us  abroad. — 
Here,  Tullius,  take  her,  wa^^B>f  thy  virtues. 
And  worthy  the  imperial  s JHR  Rome, 
When  thou  shalt  gain  her  voices  to  be  king, 
As  I  fores ue  thou  wilt :  —  Marius  and  Lseliaf  t00|^' 
Enjoy  the  harvest  of  your  ripen' d  loves. 
I've  tried  you  all,  and  find  you  worthy  favour ; 
For  whilst  I  reign,  on  virtue  will  I  smile. 
And  honour  only  with  me  still  prevail.  [ExmaU, 

4  0%%  tha^s^"]  Weber  printed  "of  it." 
6  '«mf  Weber  printed  "him." 

•  »tm]  Weber  printed  "  nhall.'* 
T  your  I  Weber  printed  **  their." 

•  A]  Weber  printed  "  O." 

•  meibsl  MS.  ''  makee." 

10  hUek]  eo  altered  in  another  hand.  —  Originally  writkB 
"owne;*^  and  io  Weber. 
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Tk$  WuUam  A  Camtiit.    Jl*itW€$AeUiMtkeprnaUHou»ewBladt-rVjftr»,wilkgrtatjafplMU»$^tffSul^ 

e  Ben  t  Joiuem,         ) 
WrUtm  kv  }j9k»  Fletektr.        }  OciiC 
(Tko:Middletan,    ) 

FrmUd  by  the  OrigmaU  Ctpy,    Londe%y  PrmUd  fir  Hampkrey  MouUy  md  art  t»  U  8M  tt  kit  A^,  tt  tkt  Sign  ff  I 
PriHuaJimumSLPaMltCkmrek^liard,    1650. 4to. 


Oif  the  title-page  of  a  copy  of  the  4to.  in  my  poaeewion,  "  Ben  .•  Joh$i»on  "  and  "  Mai  FUUker  *'  are  drawn  throng  with 
a  pen,  and  the  word  '*  alone  "  is  written  in  an  old  hand  after  "  Tko  t  JTiddUum.** 

Malooe,  by  mistake,  has  stated  that  "  Middleton  wrote  The  Widmo  with  Fletcher  and  Mttmger,''^  Ufi  tf  ffialnMa«a, 
p.  434  — rSlk.  by  Boswell,  vol.  iL). 

**  He  ^en  Jonson]  is  said  tu  have  assisted  Middleton  and  Fletcher  in  writing  The  Widow,  which  must  hare  apoMnd 
about  this  time  X\.t.  soon  after  IGQll.  This  comedy  was  verv  popular,  and  not  undeservedly,  for  it  has  a  considenble  de- 
gree of  meriL  I  cannot,  however,  discover  many  ^ces  of  Jonson  in  it.  The  authors*  names  rest,  I  believe,  on  tha  as- 
ttoority  of  the  editor,  A.  Gough,  who  sent  the  play  to  the  press  in  16SQ."  Such  is  Gift<ird*s  note  on  Mrmokre  qf  B,  Jemammy  n, 
cxliv.  But  in  a  note  on  Jonaon's  JVew  Inn  {Worlu,  vol.  v.  433),  he  says,  that  The  Widow  "  appeared  on  the  atage  ao  early 
as  1618." 

The  last  editor  of  Dodsley's  (Hd  Play*  (among  which  this  drama  is  included)  thinks  "  there  is  internal  evidence  that  Ben 
Jonson  contributed  to  The  Widow,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  Mr.  Giflbrd  did  not  trace  his  pen  through  the  whole  of 
the  fourth  act." 

The  mention  of  "yellow  bands  *'  as  **katfftd  "  (^oe  act  v.  sc.  1,  and  note)  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Turner's  ezecutiiai, 
November  1615,  shews  that  The  Widow  waa  written  after  that  period :  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  prodaced  v«r«  seem 

lace  tnact 


ajter,  for  a  play,  entitled  The  Hone-tt  Lawyrr^  fry  &  &,  and  printed  in  IGIC,  contains  a  manifest  imitation  of  a  | 

iv.  sc.  2 :  vide  note.    We  can  hardly  suppoM  that  the  author  (ur  authors)  of  7Vk«  ^idow  would  have  bonowed  1 

dramatist  just  mentioned. 

We  learn  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  papers  that  7^  Widow  was  one  of  the  stock-pieces  bel<mglBp;  to  the  BW 
Bull  actors,  who  afterwards  became  the  king's  servants,  and  that  i:  was  played  in  1660 :  see  Malnne*s  ^rfssewre,  bj 
Boswell.  vol.  iii.  973-4.  Downes  mentions  that  it  was  performed  at  a  somewhat  later  period :  vide  RoeriM*  jSnghonme,  pi 
17,  ed.  Waldron.  And  Langbaine  says,  "  It  was  revived  not  many  years  ago,  at  the  King's  Houm»,  with  a  naw  PKolofM 
and  Epilogue,  which  the  Reader  may  find  in  London  Drollery,  p.  11, 13."    Jlcc  of  Engl,  Dram.  Poets,  p.  998. 


TO  THE  READER. 

CoNSiDBBiNO  how  the  curious  pay  some  part  of  their  esteem  to  excellent  persons  in  the  t 

S reservation  hut  of  their  defeiced  statues;  instead  of  decayed  medaU  of  the  Romans'  greatneM,  I 
elieved  it  of  more  value  to  present  you  this  lively  piece,  drawn  by  the  art  of  Jonson,  Fletdwi^ 
and  Middleton,  which  is  thought  to  have  a  near  resemblance  to  the  portraiture  we  have  in  Terence 
of  those  worthy  minds,  where  the  great  Scipio  and  Ltelius  strove  to  twist  the  poet's  ivy  with  the 
victor's  bays.  As  the  one  was  deserved  by  their  work  in  subduing  their  country's  enemies,  so  ths 
other  by  their  recreation  and  delight,  which  was  to  banish  that  folly  and  sadness  that  were  worts 
than  Hannibal  or  all  the  monsters  and  venom  of  Africa.  Since  our  own  countrymen  are  not 
in  any  thing  inferior,  it  were  to  be  wished  they  had  but  so  much  encouragement,  that  the  past 
license  and  abM^^arged  on  the  stage  might  not  ever  be  thought  too  unpardonable  to  pass  in 
oblivion,  and  s^^H  laws  and  instructions  for  manners,  uncapable  of  being  regulated,  which*  if 
but  according  MKls  pattern,  certainly  none  need  think  himself  the  less  a  good  Christian  fiir 
owning  the  same  desire  as 

Your  humble  servant, 

ALEZA.NDXB  GoXrOR.^ 


1  Jtlexander  Gough]  An  actor,  who,  during  the  rappreaslon  of  the  theatres,  "helpt  Mx.  Moeely  thebooksellartotldiaai 
levend  other  dramatic  Manuscripts."    Langbaine'a  Ace.  qf  Engl,  Dram.  Poets,  p.  998. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON-S. 


««~*-*f.       Ck^ 


Brandino,  a  Justice. 
Maetino,  hi*  clerk. 
Francisco. 
Attilio. 

SICARDO. 

Two  Old  Men,  suiton  to  Valeria. 
Latrocimo,  1 
occulto,        i 
Silvio,  VThievee. 

Btratio,         I 

FiDUCIO,  j 


Servellio. 

Officers,  Servanto. 

Valeria,  a  widow. 

Philippa.  her  sister,  wife  to  BRANDlNa 

Martia,  daughter  to  one  or  Valeria's  soit- 

on,  and  dlsKuised  as  AlfSALDO. 
Violetta,  waiting-maid  to  PuiLlFPA. 


SCENE,  —  Capo  d'Istria  and  the  neighbouring  Country, 


PROLOGUE. 


A  iTORT  only  for  Christmas  is  the  play 
This  hour    presents  to    you ;    to    make 

Is  all  th'  ambition  't  has,  and  fullest  aim 


you 


Bent  at  your  smiles,  to  win  itself  a  name ; 
And  if  your  edge  be  not  quite  taken  off, 
Wearied  with  sports,  I  hope  'twill  make  you 
laugh. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE    L  —  A  Room  in  Bbandino's  J7oiim.* 
Martiivo  seated  at  a  writing  table :  enter  Fkam Cisco. 

Fran,  Martino  ! 

Mar.  Siguier  Francisco !  you're  the  luckiest 
gentleman  to  meet  or  see  first  in  a  morning ;  I 
never  saw  you  yet  but  I  was  sure  of  money  with- 
in less  than  half  an  hour. 

Fran.  I  bring  you  the  same  luck  still. 

Mar,  What,  you  do  not  r  I  hope,  sir,  you  are 
not  come  for  another  warrant  ? 

Fran.  Yes,  faith,  for  another  warrant. 

Mar.  Why,  there's  my  dream  come  out,  then. 
I  never  dreamed  of  a  buttock  but  I  was  sure  to 
have  money  for  a  warrant ;  it  is  the  luckiest  part 
of  all  the  body  to  me :  let  every  man  speak  as 
he  finds.  Now,  your  usurer  is  of  opinion,  that 
to  dream  of  the  devil  is  your  wealthier  dream ; 
and  I  think  if  a  man  dream  of  that  part  that 
brings  many  to  the  devil,  'tis  as  good,  and  has 
all  one  smatch  indeed,  for  if  one  be  the  flesh,  th' 
other's  the  broth :  so  'tis  in  all  his  members,  an 
we  mark  it ;  if  gluttony  be  the  meat,  lechery  is 
the  porridge ;  they're  both  boiled  together,  and 
we  clerks  Mill  have  our  modicum  too,  though  it 
conclude  in  the  twopenny  chop. 
Why,  sir,  signior  Francisco ! 


1  gay]  VVebcr*H  aUorntion.  —  Old  ed.  "  merry." 
*  Ji  Room  in  Brandino^/i  Huujte]  Weber  marked  this  scene 
"  .4a  Inner  Court  of  Brandino^.*  Ilou.ie  ;  "  and  he  did  so,  [ 
presume,  becau^ce  Philippn  and  Violctfa  presently  *'  a^earat 
a  ipindoK."  But  the  srone,  I  believo,  takoH  plare  in  a  nmrn 
of  the  house.  So  in  MidillctoirM  Trick  to  catch  the  OH  Oiu, 
fVurktj  vol.  ii.  82.  ed.  Dyce,  Joyce  "  apprars  abwf,'''  and, 
like  Philippa,  throws  down  a  letter  to  \Vit:!iKid,  who  is 
standing  in  a  rotmi  of  Hoard'^  houw  On  such  occasions 
the  npiier  stage  wan  ui<ed  —  a  lialrony  at  the  bark  of  the 
stage,  it-*  platfi>rin  being  raided  probably  eight  or  nine  feel 
froui  tho  ground. 


Fr€m,  'Twas  her  voice  sure, 
Or  my  soul  takes  delight  to  think  it  was. 
And  makes  a  sound  like  hers.  [Aside, 

Mar,  Sir,  I  beseech  you 

Fran,  It  is  the  prettiest  contriv'd  building  this ! 
What  posy's  that,*  I  prithee  ? 

Mar,  Which,  sir?  that 
Under  the  great  brass  squirt  ? 

Fran,  Ay,  that,  sir,  that. 

Mar.  Fromjire,  from  tcater,  and  ail  things  afnu«, 
Deliver  the  house  of  an  honest  Justice, 

Fran.  There's  like  to  be  a  good  house  kept, 
then,  when  fire  and  water's  forbidden  to  come 
into  the  kitchen.  — 

Not  yet  a  sight  of  her.'  this  hour's  unfortu- 
nate. —  [Aside, 
And  what's  that  yonder,  prithee  ?  —  Oh,  love's 

famine, 
There's  no  affliction  like  thee  !  [Aside,]  —  Ah,  I 
hear  you,  sir. 

Mar,  You're  quicker-ear'd  than  I,  then ;  you 
hear  me 
Before  I  heard  myself. 

Fran.  A  gift  in  friendship ; 
Some  call  it  an  instinct.     ^^^ 

Mar,  It  may  be ;  J^^^ 

Th'  other's  the  sweeter  p^jpf  though.     Look 

you,  sir. 
Mine  own  wit  this,  and  'tis  as  true  as  turtle; 
A  goose-quifl  and  a  clerks  a  constable  and  a  lantern, 
Bring  *  many  a  bawd  from  coach  to  cart,  atid  many 
a  thief  to  one  turn. 

Fran,  I'hat  one  turn  help'd  you  well. 

Mar,  'T  has  hclp'd  me  to  money  indeed  for 
many  n  warrant ;  I  am  forty  dollars  tho  better 

3  Whalpony^g  that,  &C.1  See  note,  n.  115.  Our  ancestors 
were  »<o  fond  of  posiesy  that  they  haa  them  inncribed  even 
on  their  chco-i-trenrliers  :  see  Webrter'n  iyorLi,u\.  191.  ed. 
Dyce,  and  .Middletim's  fVorkM,  I.  31,  iii.  98.  ed.  D\ce. 

*  Briiiir]  Old  ed.  *'  Bring*." 


(.(TfC/vJ.  ^v^'-^^'-r 
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for  that  one  turn  :  an  'twould  come  off  quicker, 
'twere  ne'er  a  whit  the  worse  for  me.  But, 
indeed,  when  thieves  are  taken,  and  break  away 
twice  or  thrice  one  after  another,  there's  my 
gains ;  then  go '  out  more  warrants  to  fetch  'em 
again.  One  tine  nimble  villain  may  be  worth  a 
man  ten  dollars  in  and  out  o*  that  fashion :  I 
love  such  a  one  with  my  heart;  ay,  and  will 
help  him  to  scape  ^o,;aQ  I  can,  —  hear  you  me 
that  ?  I'll  have  hini  in  at  all  times  at  a  month's 
warning ;  nay,  say  I  let  him  run  like  a  summer- 
nag  all  the  vacation  —  see  you  these  blanks? 
I'll  send  him  but  one  of  these  bridles,  and  bring 
him  in  at  Michaelmas  with  a  vengeance.  Noth- 
ing kills  my  heart  but  when  one  of  'em  dies, 
sir ;  then  there's  no  hope  of  more  money  :  I 
had  rather  lose  at  all  times  two  of  ray  best 
kindred  than  an  excellent  thief,  for  he's  a  gen- 
tleman I'm  more  beholding  '  to. 

f 'ran.    You   betray  your  mystery  too  much, 
sir.  —  Yet  no  comfort  ?  " 

*Tis  but  her  sight  that  I  waste  precious  time  for, 
For  more  I  cannot  hope  for,  she's  so  strict ; 
Y'et  that  I  cannot  have.  [Aside. 

Mar.  I'm  ready  now,  signior.  Here  are  blank 
warrants  of  all  dispositions;  give  me  but  the 
name  and  nature  of  your  malefactor,  and  I'll  be- 
stow him  according  to  his  merits. 

Fran.  This  only  is  th'  excuse  that  bears  me  out, 
And  keeps  off  impudence  ^  and  suspicion 
From  m  y  too  frequent  coming.     What  name  now 
Shall  I  think  on,  and  not  to  wrong  the  house  } 
This  coxcomb  will  be  prating. [.<4jkfo. J  —  One  As- 

tilio,* 
His  offence  wilful  murder. 

Mar.  Wilful  murder  ?  Oh,  1  love  a'-life  *  to 
have  such  a  fellow  come  under  my  fingers !  like 
a  beggar  that's  long  a-taking  leave  of  a  fat  louse, 
I'm  loath  to  part  with  him  ;  I  must  look  upon 
him  over  and  over  first.  Are  you  wilful  ?  i'  faith, 
I'll  be  as  wilful  as  you,  then.  [  IVriies. 

[PuiLiPPA  and  ViOLBTTA  appear  above  at  a 

iDUldOW, 

Phil,  Martino! 
Mar.  Mistress  ? 

Phil.  Make  haste,  your  master's  going. 
Mar.  I'm  but  about  a  wilful  murder,  forsooth ; 
I'll  despatch  that  presently. 
Phil.  Good  morrow,  sir.  —  Oh,  that  I  durst 
say  more ! 

[Aside,  atidtheH  retiree  above  with  Violbtta. 
Fran.  'Tis  gone  again :  since  such  are  all  life's 
pleasures. 
No  sooner  knowi^|U  lost,  he  that  enjoy  'em 
The  length  of  li^^^^but  a  longer  dream  ; 
He  wakes  to  thi^Hpeud,  and  sees  all  nothing. 
[Philippa  anin^iOLETTA  appear  again  above. 
Phil.  He  cannot  see  me  now ;  I'll  mark  him 
better 
Before  I  be  too  rash.     Sweetly  compos'd  he  is  ; 
Now  as  he  stands  he's  worth  a  woman's  love 
That  loves  only  for  shape,  as  most  on's  do  : 


»  go]  Ohl  ed.  »»go««." 

2  AfAoWi'ir]  ScM.  iMitP,  p.  r/K*.  _  Altered  by  the  modem 
editors  to  "  helioldcn." 

»  imif»rien:e]  Qy.  "  iinptidf^nry  "  r 

<  .^sttUii]  The  iirdcrii  odii..'r««  jirint  (pcrliajw  rightly) 
•*  AllHio,'  one  oltlie  «  hirnru-r-  in  tin-  pl.iy. 

*  e*-lifc]  i.  e,  an  my  liJe,  cxcts-ivcly. 


I  But  I  must  have  him  wise  as  weU  as  proper,' 
He  comes  not  in  my  books '  else ;  and  indeed 
I  have  thought  upon  a  course  to  try  his  wit.         ' 

[And0. 
Violetta. 

Vio.  Mistress? 

Phil.  Yonder's  the  gentleman  again. 

Vio.  Oh,  sweet  mistress. 
Pray,  give  me  leave  to  see  him  ! 

Phil.  Nay,  take  heed. 
Open  not  the  window,  an  you  love  me. 

Vio.  No,  I've  the  view  of  [his]  whole  body 
here,  mistress, 
At  this  poor  little  slit :  oh,  enough,  enough  ! 
In  troth,  'tis  a  fine  outside. 

Phil.  I  see  that. 

Vio.  H'  as  curl'd  his  hair  most  judiciously  well. 

Phil.  Ay,  there's  thy  love  now  !  it  begins  in 
barbarism. 
She  buys  a  goose  with  feathers  that  loves  a  gen- 
tleman for's  hair ;  she  may  be  cozened  to  her 
face,  wench.  Away !  he  takes  his  leave.  Reach 
me  that  letter  hither  ;  quick,  quick,  wench. 

[Violetta  brings  a  letter,  which  PuiuTrA. 
presetUlg  tJirows  down. 

Mar.  [giving  warrant  to  Francisco.]  Nay,  look 
upon't,  and  spare  not :  every  one  cannot  get  that 
kind  of  warrant  from  me,  signior.  Do  you  see 
this  prick  i'  the  bottom  }  it  betokens  power  and 
speed ;  it  is  a  privy  mark  that  runs  betwixt  the 
constables  and  my  master :  those  that  cannot 
read,  when  they  sec  this,  knoW  'tis  for  lechery  or 
murder ;  and  this  being  away,  the  warrant  comes 
gelded  and  insufficient. 

Fran.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mar.  Look  you  ;  all  these  are  nihUs  ; 
They  want  the  punction. 

Fran.  Yes,  I  see  they  do,  sir. 
There's  for  thy  pains,  [giving  money. 1  —  Mine 

must  go  unrewarded : 
The  better  love,  the  worse  by  fate  regarded. 

[Aside,  and  then  exit.* 

Mar.  Well,  go  thy  ways  for  the  sweetest  cus- 
tomer that  ever  penman  was  blest  withal !  Now 
will  he  come  for  another  to-morrow  again  :  if  he 
hold  on  this  course,  he  will  leave  never  a  knare 
i'  the  town  within  this  twelvemonth :  no  mmttery 
I  shall  be  rich  enough  by  that  time. 

Phil.  Martino! 

Mar.  Say  you,  forsooth  ? 

Phil.  What  paper's  that  the  gentleman  let  fill 
there  ? 

Afar.  Paper !  —  'Tis  the  warrant,  I  hope :  if  it 
be,  I'll  hide  it,  and  make  him  pay  for't  again. 
No,  pox :  'tis  not  so  happy.  [Aside. 

Phil.  What  is't,  sirrah  ?" 

Mar.  'Tis  nothing  but  a  letter,  forsooth. 

Phil.  Is  that  nothing  ? 

Mar.  Nothing  in  respect  of  a  warrant,  mistress. 

PhU.  A  letter !  why,  't  has  been  many  a  man's 
undoing,  sir. 

0  proper^  i.  e.  handsome. 

^  ill  my  booki]  i.  e.  in  my  fav(Mir :  nee  more  than  rDoanh 
CMnri'riiinf!  thi:4  ex|»rp.4!(i(iii,  in  the  notra  on  9hakr>«p»«n*s 
Mi'-:h  .^./«j  about  Catkin  i/^  nrl  i.  !«r.  ],  .ind  Niifc^*.-*  Olmm. 

0  rcit]  Horo  Weber  |Mit  a  Htact^-direriiiin, »»  Dmps  o.  ItUtr, 
and  crit.*'  Woiidcniil  iliat  ho  hIhmiM  hivo  rtsid  tlie  play, 
witiiii-it  |)rr  iiv)ri>:  th:(i  'ho  U-iu^r  %va!h  ttinm-n  down  Iqr 
Piii'ipii.t  !  'l*ii(>  oihcr  fditiirii  ndujtrcd  tho  !<uff>r  |>lau  of  sm- 
itig  n<i:hing  lo  tho  ^lajje-dirpctiouti  uftbe  4u>. 
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Mar,  So  has  a  warrant,  ar  you  go  to  that,  mis- 
tress. 
Phil.  Kead  but  the  superscription,  and  away 
with't : 
Alas,  it  may  concern  the  gentleman  nearly  ! 
Mar.  Why,  mistress,  tlus  letter  is  at  home  al- 
ready. 
Phil,  At  home !  how  mean  you,  sir? 
Mar,  You  shall  hear,  mistress  [reads]  :  —  To 
the  deaervingeet  of  all  her  sex,  and  most  worthy  of 
his  best  respect  and  love.  Mistress  Philippa  Brandino. 
Phil.  How,  sir !  to  roc  ? 
Mar,  To  you,  mistress. 

Phil.  Run,  as  thou  lov'st  my  honour  and  thy 
Hfe, 
Call  him  again ;  I'll  not  endure  this  injury :  — 
But  stay,  stay,  now  I  think  on't,  'tis  my  credit ; 
I'll  have  your  master's  counsel.    Ah,  base  fellow, 
To  leaye  his  loose  lines  thus !  .'tis  even  as  much 
As  a  poor  honest  gentlewoman's  undoing, 
Had  I  not  a  grave  wise  man  to  my  husband : 
And  thou  a  vigilant  varlet  to  admit 
Thou  car'st  not  whom  ! 

Mar.  'Laa,  'tis  my  office,  mistress  ! 
You  know  you  have  a  kirtle  every  year. 
And  'lis  within  two  months  of  the  time  now  ; 
The  velvet's  coming  over :  pray,  be  milder. 
A  man  that  has  a  place  must  take  money  of  any 
body  :  please  you  to  throw  me  down  but  half  a 
dollar,  and  I'll  make  you  a  warrant  for  him  now ; 
that's  all  I  care  for  him. 

Phil,  Well,  look  you  be  clear  now  from  this 
foul  conspiracy 
Against  mine  honour ;  or  your  master's  love  to 

you. 
That  makes  you  stout,  shall  not  maintain  you 

here; 
It  shall  not,  trust  to't. 

[Exit  above,  with  Yioletta. 
Mar.  This  is  strange  to  me  now : 
Dare  she  do  this,  and  but  eight  weeks  to  new- 
year's  tide  ? 
A  man  that  had  his  blood  as  hot  as  hers  now 
Would  fit  her  with  French  velvet :  I'll  go  near  it. 

Enter  Bbandino  and  Philippa. 

Phil.  If  this  be  a  wrong  to  modest  reputation, 
Be  you  the  censurer,  sir,  that  are  the  master 
Both  of  your  fame  and  mine. 

Bran.  Signior  Francisco  ? 
I'll  make  hmi  fly  the  land. 

Mar.  That  will  be  hard,  sir : 
I  think  he  be  not  so  well-feather' d,  master; 
H'as  spent  the  best  part  of  his  patrimony. 

Phil,  Hark  of  his  bold  confederate  ! 

Bran.  There  thou'rt  bitter  ; 
And  I  must  chide  thee  now. 

Phil.  What  should  I  think,  sir  ? 
He  comes  to  your  man  for  warrants. 

Bran.  There  it  goes,  then.  — 
Come  liither,  knave :  comes  he  to  you  for  war- 
rants } 

Mar.  Why,  what  of  that,  sir  ? 
You  know  I  give  no  warrants  to  make  cuckolds : 
That  comes  by  fortune  and  by  nature,  sir. 

Bran.  True,  that  comcii  by  fortune  and  by  na- 
ture. —  Wife, 
W'hy  dost  thou  wrong  this  man  r 

Mar,  He  needs  no  warrant,  master,  that  goes 
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about  such  business:  a  cuckold-maker  carries 
always  his  warrant  about  him. 

Bran.  La,  has  he  answcr'd  well  now,  to  the 
full? 
What  cause  hast  thou  t'  abuse  him  ? 

Phil.  Hear  me  out,  I  pray : 
Through  his  admittance,  h'as  had  opportunity  * 
To  come  into  the  house,  and  court  mo  boldly. 

Bran.  Sirrah,  you're  ioul  again,  methinks. 

Mur.  Who,  I,  sir  ? 

Bran.  You  gave  this  man  admittance  into  th' 
house. 

Mar.  That's  true,  sir  ;  you  never  gave  me  any 
order  yet 
To  write  my  warrants  i'  the  street. 

Bran,  Why,  sure  thou  tak'st  delight 
To  wrong  tliis  fellow,  wife,  ha,  'cause  I  love 
him? 

Phil.  Pray,  see  the  fruits ;  see  what  h'as  left 
behind  here : 
Be  angry  where  you  should  be :  there's  few  wives 
Would  do  as  1  do. 

Bran.  Nay,  I'll  say  that  for  ihee, 
I  ne'er  found  thee  but  honest. 

Phil.  She's  a  beast 
That  ever  was  found  otherways. 

Bran,  Head,  Martino : 
Mine  eyes  arc  sore  already,  and  such  business 
Would  put  'em  out  quite. 

Mar.  [reads  letter,]  Fair,  dear,  and  incomparable 
mistress 

Bran,  Oh,  every  letter  draws  a  tooth,  methinks ! 

Mar,  And  it  leads  mine  to  watering.     [Aside. 

Phil.  Here's  no  villany  !  * 

Mar,  [reads.]  My  love  being  so  violent,  and  the 
opportunity  so  precious  in  your  husbaiufs  absence 
to-night,  who,  as  J  understand,  takes  a  Journey  this 
morning 

Bran.  Oh,  plot  of  villany  ! 

Phil,  Am  1  honest,  think  you,  sir  ? 

Bran,  Exactly  honest,  perfectly  improv'd.'  — 
On,  on,  Martino. 

Mar.  [reads.]  I  will  make  bold,  dear  mistress, 
though  your  chastity  has  given  me  many  a  repulse, 
to  wait  the  sweet  blessings  of  this  long-desired  op^ 
portunity,  at  tlio  back  gate  between  nine  aikd  ten  this 
night 

Bran.   I  feci  this  Inns- o' -court  man  in  my 
temples  ! 

Mar.  [reads.]  Mliere,  if  your  affection  be  plecued 
to  receive  me,  you  receive  t/ie  faithfulL'st  that  ever 
vowed  service  to  woman,  —  Francisco,  " 

Bran.  I  will  make  Francisco  smart  for't. 

PhiL  Shew  him  the  letter,  let  him  know  you 
know  him ;  J^ 

That  will  torment  him :  all^Rr  other  courses 
Are    nothing,   sir,   to   that;    that   breaks    his 
heart. 

Bran.  The  strings  shall  not  hold  long,  then.— 
Come,  Martino. 

Phil,  Now,  if  Francisco  have  any  ixit  at  all. 
He  comes  at  night ;  if  not,  he  never  shall. 

[Aside,    Exeunt^ 


1  A'<M  had  opportunity]  In  Dodsley's  Old  Playa^  aiid  We- 
ber'.-* ed.,  we  And  (among  many  f<imilar  improvemonts  of 
tile  metro),  *'  h«  Aa>-  tiad  nn  opi>ortunUy.^' 

a  Here's  no  vUlany]  See  note,  p.  085. 

8  improved]  Menns  here,  as  it  frequently  does,  —  proved. 
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SCENE    ll.  —  Tke   Country,  near  Fbancisco's 
House. 

Enter  Fr\n*ci8co,  Ricardo,  and  Attilio. 

Rie.  Nay,  mark,  mark  it,  Francisco ;  it  was 
the  naturailcst  rourtesy  that  ever  was  ordained  ; 
a  young  gentleman  being  spent,  to  have  a  rich 
widow  set  him  up  a<j:ain.  To  see  how  fortune 
has  provided  lor  all  mortality's  ruins !  your  col- 
lege for  your  old-standing  scholar,  your  hospi- 
tal for  your  lame-creeping  soldier,  your  bawd 
for  your  mani^led  roarer,'  your  open  house  for 
your  beggar,  and  your  widow  for  your  gentle- 
man; ha,  Francisco? 

Fran,  Ay,  sir,  you  may  be  merry  ;  you're  in 
hope  of  a  rich  widow. 

Ric.  And  why  shouldst  not  thou  be  in  hope 
of  another,  if  there  were  any  spirit  in  thee  ? 
thou  art  as  likely  a  fellow  as  any  is  in  the  com- 
pany. I'll  be  hanged  now  if  I  do  not  hit  the 
true  cause  of  thy  sadness  ;  and  confess  truly,  i' 
faith ;  thou  hast  some  land  unsold  yet,  I  hold 
my  life. 

Fran,  Marry,  I  hope  so,  sir. 

Ric.  A  pox  on't,  have  I  found  it?  'Slight, 
away  with't  with  all  sijeed,  man  I  I  was  never 
merry  at  heart  while  I  had  a  foot.  Why,  man, 
fortune  never  minds  us  till  we  are  left  alone  to 
ourselves  ;  for  what  need  she  take  care  for  them 
that  do  nothing  but  take  care  for  tljemselres  ? 
Why,  dost  think  if  I  had  kept  my  lauds  still,  I 
should  ever  have  looked  after  a  lich  widow  ? 
alas,  I  should  have  married  some  poor  young 
maid,  got  live  and  twenty  children,  and  undone 
myself !  * 

Fran.  1  protest,  sir,  I  should  not  have  the  face 
though,  to  come  to  a  rich  widow  with  nothing. 

Ric,  Why,  art  thou  so  simple  as  thou  makest 
thyself  ?  dost  think,  i'  faith,  I  come  to  a  rich 
widow  with  nothing  ? 

Fran,  1  mean  with  state  ^  not  answerable  to 
hers. 

Ric.  Why,  there's  the  fortune,  man,  that  I 
talk'd  on ; 
She  knows  all  this,  and  yet  I  am  welcome  to  her. 

Fran.  Ay  r  that's  strange,  sir. 

Ric,  Nay  more,  to  pierce  thy  hard  heart. 
And  make  thee  sell  thy  land,  if  thou'bt  any 

grace  :  — 
She  has,  'mongst  others,  two  substantial  suitors  j 
One,  in  good  time  bo't  spoke,  I  owe  much  mon- 
ey to ;  , 
She  knows  this  to^'and  yet  I'm  welcome  to  her, 
Nor  dares  the  unll^Kionable  rascal  trouble  me ; 
Sh'aa  told  him  thus,  —  those  that  profess  love  to 

her 
Shall  have  the  liberty  to  come  and  go. 
Or  else  get  him  gone  first ;  she  knows  not  yet 
Where  fortune  may  bestow  her ;  she's  her  gift, 
Therefore  to  all  will  shew  a  kind  respect. 

Fran.    Why,  this  is  like  a  woman  :  I  ha*  no 
luck  in't. 

Ric.  And  as  at  a  sheriff's  table,  — oh,   blest 
custom  !  — 
A  poor  indebted  gentleman  may  dine, 

1  roarerl  See  notes,  pp.  ] 90, 499. 
s  stau]  I.  e.  MUte. 


Feed  well  and  without  fear,  and  depart  so. 
So  to  her  lips  fearless  I  come  and  go. 

Fran.  You  may  well  boast ;  you're  much  tb» 
happier  man,  sir. 

Ric.  So  yon  would  be,  an  you  would  sell  jonr 
land,  sir. 

Fran.  1  have  heard  the  circumstance  of  your 
sweet  fortunes : 
Prithee,  give  ear  to  my  unlucky  tale  now. 

Ric.  That's  an  ill  hearing :  but  come  on  for 
once,  sir. 

Fran,  I  never  yet  lov'd  but  one  woman. 

Ric.  Right; 
I  begun  8p  too ;  but  I  have  lov'd  a  thousand  sinee. 

Fran.  Pray,  hear  me,  sir :  but  this  is  a  man's 
wife. 

Ric.  So  has  five  hundred  of  mj  thousand  been. 

Fran,  Nay,  sec  an  you'll  regard  me  ! 

Ric,  No  ?  you  sec  I  do ; 
I  bring  you  an  example  in  for  CTery  tMng. 

Fran.  This  man's  wife 

Ric.  So  you  said. 

Fran.  Seems  very  strict. 

i?ic?.  Ila,  hum  ! 

Fran.  Do  you  laugh  at  that? 

Ric.  Seems  very  strict,  you  said ; 
I  hear  you,  man,  i'  faith ;  you  are  so  jealoas  still ! 

Fran.  But  why  should  that  make  jon  laugh  I 

Ric.  Because  she  seems  so :  you're  such  another  I 

Fran.  Nay,  sir,  I  think  she  is. 

Ric,  You  cannot  tell,-'  then  ? 

Fran.  I  dare  not  ask  the  question,  I  protest, 
For  fear  of  a  repulse ;  which  yet  not  havinf?. 
My  mind's  the  quieter,  and  I  live  in  hope  stilL 

Ric.  Ha,  hum  !  this  'tis  to  be  a  landed  man. 
Come,  I  perceive  I  must  shew  you  a  little  of  my 
fortune,  and  instruct  you. 
Not  ask  the  question  ? 

Fran.  Methought  still  she  frown' d,  sir. 

Ric.  Why,  that's   the  cause,  fool,  that  she 
look'd  so  flcurvily. 
Come,  come,  make  me  your  woman ;  you'll  ne'er 

do't  else ; 
I'll  shew  you  her  condition  *  presently. 
I  perceive  you  must  begin  like  a  young  raulter, 
and  get  up  at  horse-tail  before  you  get  into  the 
saddle :  have  you  the  boldness  to  utter  your 
mind  to  me  now,  being  but  in  hose*  and  doub- 
let r  I  think,  if  I  should  put  on  a  farthingale^ 
thou  wouldst  never  have  the  heart  to  do't. 

Frafi.  Perhaps  I  should  not  then  for  laughing 
at  you,  sir. 

Ric.  In  the  mean  time  I  fear  I  shall  laugh  at 
thee  without  one. 

Fran.  Nay,  you  must  think,  friend,   I  dare 
speak  to  a  woman. 

Ric.  You  shall  pardon  mo  for  that,  friend :  I 
will  not  think  it  till  I  see't. 

Fran.  Why,  you  shall,  then :  I  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  too ' 
Of  one  so  deep  as  you  are. 

Ric.  So  you  may,  sir.  — 
Now  'tis  my  best  course  to  look  mildly  ;  I  shall 
put  him  out  at  first  ei»^. 

Fran.  A  word,  sweet  lady  ! 

3  cannot  ttU]  i.  e.  know  not  what  to  mijr,  or  think,  ol  as 
see  Gilford '>;  note  on  B.  Jonnua's  WoHu,  i.  UiS. 

4  condition]  See  note,  p.  48. 
ft  koat\  i.  e.  breeclMa. 
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Ric,  With  me,  sir  ?  say  your  pleasure. 

Fran,  Oh,  Ricardo, 
Thou  art  too  good  to  be  a  woman  long  ! 

Ric,  Do  not  find  fault  with  this,  for  fear  I  prove 
Too  scornful ;  be  content  when  you're  wellus'd. 
'Fran.  You  say  well,  sir.  —  Lady,  I  have  lov'd 
you  long. 

Ric.  "Via  a  good  hearing,  sir.  —  If  ho  bo  not 
out  now,  I'll  be  hanged  ! 

Fran.  You  play  a  scornful  woman  !  I  per- 
i'-^<  ceive,  Ricardo,  you  have  not  been  used  to  'em : 
why,  I'll  come  in  at  my  pleasure  "with  you. 
Alas,  'tis  nothing  for  a  man  to  talk  when  a  wo- 
man gives  way  to*t !  one  shall  seldom  meet  with 
a  lady  so  kind  as  thou  playedst  her. 

Ric,  Not  altogether,  perhaps :  he  that  draws 
^     their  pictures  must  flatter  'em  a  little ;  they'll 
look  he  that  plays  'cm  should  do't  a  great  deal, 
then. 

Fran,  Come,  come,  I'll  play  the  woman  that 
I'm  us'd  to : 
I  see  you  ne'er  wore  shoe  that  pinch' d  you  yet ; 
All  your  things  come  ^  on  easy. 

Ric.  Say  you  so,  sir } 
m  try  your  ladyship,  '£Edth.  —  Lady,  well  met. 

Fran.  1  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Ric.  A  scornful  gom ! '  and  at  the  first  dash  too  I 
My  widow  never  gave  me  such  an  answer. 
I'll  to  you  again,  sir.  — 
Fairest  of  creatures,  I  do  love  thee  infinitely  ! 

Fran,  There's  nobody  bids  you,  sir. 

Ric.  Pox  on  thee,  thou  art  the  beastliest,  cross- 
est  baggage  that  ever  man  met  withal !  but  I'll 
sec  thee  hanged,  sweet  lady,  ere  I  be  daunted 
with  this.  —  Why,  thou'rt  too  awkward,  sirrah. 

Fran.  Hang  thee,  base  fellow  I 

Ric.  Now,  by  this  light,  he  thinks  he  does't 
indeed  ! 
Nay,  then,  have  at  your  plum-tree  !  ^  faith,  I'll 

not  be  foiled. 
—  Though  you  seem  to  be  careless,  madam,  as 
you  have  enough  wherewithal  to  "be,  yet  I  do, 
must,  and  will  love  you. 

Fran,  Sir,  if  you  begin  to  be  rude,  I'll  call  my 
woman. 

Ric.  What  a  pestilent  quean's  this !  I  shall 
have  much  ado  with  her,  I  see  that.  —  Tell  m^ 
OS  you're  a  woman,  lady,  what  serve  kisses  M 
but  to  stop  all  your  mouths  ? 

Fran.  Hold,  hold,  Ricardo  1 

Ric.  Disgrace  me,  widow  ? 

Fran.  Aiit  mad  ?    I'm  Francisco. 

Aft.  Signior  Ricardo,  up,  up  ! 

Ric.  Who  ia't  ?  Francisco  ? 

Fran.  Francisco,  quotha !  what,  are  you  mad, 
sir  ? 

Ric.  A  bots  on  thee,  thou  dost  not  know  what 


1  eomf]  Old  cd.  "  come*." 

3  £rom]  '*  Juiiiii.s  in  hii<  KtyrnoioKicon, Myci,  that  fom  or 
fome  Hi{rnific.<4  a  num.  Rirardo  therefore  iiican<«,  tluit  Fraii- 
ciMro,  in  liH  aV«utiird  r.li.iractpr  of  n  woiiinn,  arn  not  with 
the  Hiiftuosw  and  dolicary  of  a  female,  but  with  the  scorn  and 
hauKlitiiiess  of  a  male."  Rerd.  8urelv,  "  rrom  "  (ilionf^ti 
tlip  prc'Oiit  passase  is  quoed,  under  that  \vt»rd,  both  by 
Todd  and  Naro)  cannot  bo  the  right  reading.  Qy. 
**  plum  "  ?  i.  c.  a  gloomy,  Hour  liok. 

s  harr  at  your  plHm-trrr]  So  in  NashN  Haur.  trith  you  to 
&iffruH-Walden^  1596  ;  *•  Yea  Madain  tiabri«la,  you  are  such 
an  nlil  iorkcr,  then  Hey  ding  a  ding  .  .  .  have  at  your  plum- 
tree."    Sig.  R  4. 
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injury  thou  hast  done  me;  I  was  i'  the  fairest 
dream.  This  is  your  way  now,  an  you  can  fol- 
low it. 

Fran.  'Tis  a  strange  way,  mcthinks. 

Ric.  Learn  you  to  play  a  woman  not  so  scorn- 
fully, then ; 
For  I  am  like  the  actor  that  you  spoke  on ; 
I  must  have  the  part  that  overcomes  the  lady, 
I  never  like  the  play  else.  —  Now  your  friendship, 
But  to  assist  a  subtle  trick  I  ha'  thought  on, 
And  the  rich  widow's  mine  within  these  three 
hours. 

An       ^ 

Fran  s  ^^®  should  be  proud  of  that,  sir. 

Ric.  List  to  me,  then. 
I'll  place  you  two,  —  I  can  do't  handsomely, 
I  know  the  house  so  well,  —  to  hear  the  conference 
'Twixt  her  and  I.     She's  a  most  aifable  one ; 
Her  words  will  give  advantage,  and  I'll  urge  'em 
To  the  kind  proofs  to  catch  her  in  a  contract ; 
Then  shall  you  both  step  in  as  witnesses. 
And  take  her  in  the  snare. 

Fran,  But  do  you  love  her? 
And  then  'twill  prosper. 

Ric.  By  this  hand,  I  do, 
Not  for  her  wealth,  but  for  her  person  too. 

Fran.  It  shall  be  done,  then. 

Ric.  But  stay,  stay,  Francisco ; 
Where  shall  we  meet  with  thee  some  two  hours 
hence,  now  ? 

Fran.  Why,  hark  you,  sir.  [  Whispen. 

Ric.  Enough ;  command  my  life : 
Get  me  the  widow,  I'll  get  thee  the  wife. 

[Exeunt  Ricardo  and  Arnuo. 

Fran.  Oh,  that's  now  with  me  past  hope  !  yet 
I  must  love  her : 
I  would  I  could  not  do't ! 

Enter  Bbanddto  and  Mabtiico. 
Mar.  Yondcr's  the  villain,  master. 
Bran.  Francisco  ?     I  am  happy. 
Mar.  Let's  both  draw,  master,  for  there's  no- 
body with  him :  — 
Stay,  ctay,  master, 
Do  not  draw  till  I  be  ready  too ; 
Let's  draw  just  both  together,  and  keep  even. 
Bran.  What  an  we  kill'd  him  now,  before  he 

saw  us  ? 
Ifar.  No,  then  he  will  hardly  see  to  read  the 

letter. 
Bran.  That's  true ;  good  counsel,  marry. 
Mar.  Marry,  thus  much,  sir ;    you  may  kill 
him  lawfully  all  the  while  he's  a-reading  on't, 
as  an  Anabaptist  may  lie  with  a  brother's  wife 
all  the  while  he's  asleep. 

Brcui.  Ue  turns,  he  looks.  —  Come  on,  sir  ; 
you,  Francisco ! 
I  lov'd  your  father  well,  but  you're  a  villain  ; 
He  lov'd  mo  well  too,  but  you  love  my  wife,  sir: 
After  whom  take  you  that }    I  will  not  say 
Your  mother  play'd  false. 

Fran.  No,  sir,  you  were  not  best. 

Bran.    But  I  will  say,  in  spite  of  thee,  my 

wife's  honest. 
Mar.  And  I,  mj^inistress. 
Fran.  You  may,  I'll  give  you  leave. 
Bran.  liCave  or  leave  not,  there,  she  defies 
you,  sir.  ( Gives  the  letter. 

Keep  your  adulterous  sheet  to  wind  you  in. 
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Or  ftOTCT  your  forbidden  parts  at  least, 

For  fear  you  want  one :  many  a  lecher  may. 

That  Hinn  in  cambric  /ityw. 

Afar.  And  in  lawn' too,  roaster. 
Bran.  Nay,  read  and  tremble,  sir. 
Mar.  Now  shall  I  do't,  master  r     I  see  m  piece 
of  an  open  neam  in  his  shirt :  shall  I  run  him  in 
there  r  for  my  Hword  ha*  ne'er  a  point. 
Bran.  No  ;  lot  him  foam  a  while. 
Mar.  If  your  sword  be  no  better  than  mine, 
we  shnll  not;  kill  him  by  daylight ;  we  had  need 
have  n Innthorn. 

Bran.  Talk  not  of  lanthoms ;  he's  a  sturdy 
lecher ; 
lie  would  mitke  the  horns  fly  about  my  ears. 

Fran.  I  apprehend  thee  :  admirable  woman ! 
Which  to  love   best  I  know  not,  thy  wit  or 
beauty.  {Aside. 

Bran.  Now,  ^ir,  have  you  well  view'd  your 
hiiNttird  there, 
(iot  of  your  lustlul  brain  ?  give  you  joy  on't ! 
t'nm.  I  thank  you,  sir :  although  you  speak 
in  jo«t, 
I  must  confers  I  sent  your  wife  this  letter, 
And  oitiMi  courtiHl  hor,  tempted,  and  urg'd  her. 

/l/M/i.   Dill  you  HO,  sir?  then  iin«t, 
Hotorc  I  kill  thee,  I  forewarn  thee  my  house. 

.!/«/'.  Anil  1.  U^l'orc  1  kill  thee,  forewarn  thee 
my  i»lUoe :  ilio  to-morrow  next,  thou  never  gct- 
lest  wurranl  of  nio  more,  for  love  or  money, 
fmw.  UouuMulwr  but  again   from  whence  I 
CHU»o,  nir, 
And  thon,  1  know,  you  caimot  think  amiss  of  mo. 
Ih-an.   Uon^'m  this } 

Wu/s  l*i»y,  hoar  him ;  it  may  grow  to  a  peace  : 
f\ir,  maitrr,  thvmgh  we  have  carried  the  business 
uohly,  wo  nrv  not  altogether  so  valiant  as  we 
ahould  U*. 

th\tH.  IN»av'4* !  tho\i  say'st  true  in  that.  —  What 

(M't  \ouM  SUV,  sir? 
^W**.  NV«m»  not  my  lather  —  quiotnesa  bo  with 
him  *   -«" 
And  y%»u  »>is\»ru  biA>lhvw? 

H/^U.  Why,  vi>;ht ;  that's  it  urges  me. 
t'ixM'  Atui  oouUl  you  have  a  thought  that  I 
wuld  N^tvu^  \ou» 
V*  \hx  «4*  the  \UhsI  g\H*i*  ? 
H*yM.  \ow  t\K»k  the  oo«r*i\  sir. 
fiy^H    'i\«  u^akv  ys>\i  happy,  an  you  rightly 

\^vi<hM  u 
U^s   (VhU,  I'U  put  up*  at  all  adventures, 
m.otei  : 
U  ssmuHi  K^f  Hvr>  fair  yot, 

t'iym.    \\^\K  \i\  >vara 
M«it ««<>'<(  *^  >^'^^i^tf  M(<^id    wlkHt  doi<«  the  world 
.ivk.l>;v»  thu»k  you  ? 
U.t/.  |t\'»  Ud>,  mtwicr,  knavishly  enough,  I 
\\i«imut  >ou  i 
\  <«)\\^\\\\{  vl»  "«»»  iu>«vU'. 

M«»-»    \\^w«  l\^  dtuup  sUuder. 
Viid  >4ll  h%M  s'ik\iou«  akui  Husou'ious  brood, 
\  m«NU>  0»i»  l»»ouU>  tunl  s*f  ner  eonstanoy, 
\\y^i^iA  «'H  vx'  U\x%\  \ou  U»\M .  titat,  now  contirm'd, 

!uu^Ii»»  .K  Uiuxo  »ii>  «v\NMd  a);:unitt  the  world 
,4  h. »  lu.Mi  uu  vU'iviioA  w huh  joys*  my  spirit. 
\i..      v^ ».  ».*».»» •»»  III  mo  woi'p  while  you  em- 


Bran.  Francisco,  is  thy  £uher*8  aool  in  thee  ? 
Lives  he  here  still }  what,  will  he  shew  KWaa^Jf 
In  his  male  seed  to  me  ?  Give  me  thy  1 
Methinks  it  feeb  now  like  thy  father^s  to  i 
Prithee,  forgive  me ! 

Mar.  Ajid  me  too.  prithee ! 

Bran.  Come  tb~^y  house;  thy  Cither 
mi&s'd  it. 

Afar.  Fetch  now  as  many  waxnnta   as  to« 
please,  uTy 
And  welcome  'too. 

Fran,  To  see  how  soon  man's  goodness 
May  be  abus'd ! 

Bran.  But  now  I  know  thy  intent. 
Welcome  to  all  that  I  haTe  I 

Fran.  Sir,  I  take  it : 
A  gift  so  given,  hang  him  that  would  Corsiike  it ! 

[ExU. 

Bran.  Martino,  I  applaud  my  fortune,  and  thy 
counsel. 

Mar.  You  never  have  ill  fortune  when  yon 
follow  it.  Here  were  •  things  carried  now  in'the 
true   nature  of  a  quiet  duello;  a  great  atzife 

ended,  without  the  rough  soldier  or  the :' 

and  now  you  may  take  your  journey. 

Bran.  Thou  art  my  glee,  Martino.       [ExeumL 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.  —  il  Room  in  Yalbkia's  Homss. 

Ettter  Valekia  and  Se&teluo. 
Vol.  Servellio. 
Ser.  Mistress  r 

VaL  If  that  fellow  come  again, 

Answer  him  without  me ;  I'll  not  speak  with  him^ 

Ser.  He  in  the  nutmeg- colour' d  band«  forsooth? 

Vol.  Ay,  that  spic'd  coxcomb,  sir  :  never  may 

I  marry  again,  [Exit  Sbmtu.lio. 

If  his  right  worshipful  idolatrous  fiaee 

Be  not  most  fearfully  painted ;  so  hope  comfort 

me,  . 
I  might  perceive  it  peel  in  many  places  ; 
And  under's  eye  lay  a  betraying  foulness, 
K  maids  sweep  dust  o'  th'  house  all  to  one 

corner ; 
It  shew'd  me  enough  there,  prodigious  pride. 
That  cannot  but  fall  scornfully.    I'm  a  woman; 
Yet,  I  praise  Heaven,  I  never  had  the  ambition 
To  go  about  to  mend  a  better  workman  : 
She  ever  shames  herself  i'  th'  end  that  docs  it. 
He  that  likes  me  not  now,  as  Heaven  mado  me, 
I  will  never  hazard  hell  to  do  him  a  pleasure ; 
Nor  lie  every  night,  like  a  woodcock,  in  paate^* 
To  please  some  gaudy  goose  i*  the  morning : 
A  wise  man  likes  that  best  that  is  itsclt 
Not  that  which  only  seems,  though  it  look  fairer. 
Heaven  send  me  one  that  loves  me,  and  Vm 

happy ! 
Of  whom  I'll  make  great  trial  ere  I  have  him, 
Though   I  speak    all    men  fair,   and   promise 
sweetly : 


j       *  verr'l  Old  od  "  was.** 

3  the ]  Su  old  H.,  a  blank  being  left  for 

I       4  ptuu\  i.  u.  aliuond  (Mbite,  to  wbiteo  the  »Jciii. 
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I  learn  that  of  my  suitors  ;  'tis  their  o\*'n. 
Therefore  injustice  'twere  to  keep  it  from  'em. 

Enter  Ricakdo,  followed  by  Francisco  and  Ax- 
TILIO,  who  conceal  thenaelveM. 

liic.  And  90  as  I  said,  sweet  widow 

Vol.  Do  you  b«gin  where  you  left,  sir  ? 

Ric,  I  always  desire,  when  I  come  to  a  widow, 
to  begin  i'  the  middle  of  u  sentence ;  for  I  pre- 
sume she  has  a  bad  memory  of  a  woman  that 
cannot  remember  what  socs  before. 

Vol.  Stay,  stay,  sir ;  let  me  look  upon  you 
well ; 
Are  not  you  painted  too } 

Ric.  riow,  painted,  widow  ! 

Vol.  Not  painted   widow;  I  do  not  use  it, 
trust  me,  sir. 

Ric.  That  makes  me  love  thee. 

Vol.  I  mean  painted  gentleman, 
Or  if  you  please  to  give  him  a  greater  style,  sir, 
Blame  me  not,  sir ;  it's  a  dangerous  age,  I  tell 

you ; 
Poor  simple-dealing  women  had  need  look  about 
'em. 

Ric.  But  is  there  such  a  fellow  in  the  world, 
widow, 
As  you  are  pleas'd  to  talk  on  ? 

Vai.  Nay,  here  lately,  sir. 

Ric,  Here !  a  pox,  I  think  I  smell  him ;  'tis 
vermilion  sure,  ha !  oil  of  ben.'  Do  but  shew 
him  me,  widow,  and  let  me  npver  hope  for  com- 
fort, if  I  do  not  immediately  geld  him,  and  grind 
liis  face  upon  one  o'  the  stones. 

Vai.  Suffices  you've  express'd  me  your  love 
and  valour. 
And  manly  hate  against  that  unmanly  pride : 
But,  sir,  I'll  save  you  that  labour :  ho  never 

comes 
Within  my  door  again. 

Ric.  ril  love  your  door  the  better  while  I 
know't,  widow :  a  pair  of  such  brothers  were  fit- 
ter for  posts »  without  door  indeed,  to  make  a 
show  at  a  new-chosen  magistrate's  gate,  than  to 
be  us'd  in  a  woman's  chamber.  No,  sweet 
widow,  having  me,  you've  the  truth  of  a  man ; 
all  that  you  see  of  me  is  full  mine  own,  and  what 
you  see,  or  not  see,  shall  bo  yours :  I  ever  hated 
to  be  beholding  '  to  art,  or  to  borrow  any  thin^ 
but  money. 

VaL   True ;  and  that  you  never  use  to  pay 
again. 

Ric.  What  matter  is't  ?  if  you  be  pleased  to 
do't  for  me, 
I  hold  it  as  good. 

y^al.  Oh,  soft  you,  sir,  I  pray  ! 

Ric.  Why,  i'  faith,  you  may,  an  you  wilL 

Val.  I  know  that,  sir. 

Ric.  Troth,  and  I  would  have  my  will  then, 
if  I  were  as  you :  there's  few  women  else  but 
have. 

1  oU  iff  ben]  " '  Bern  or  bekeH,  in  pharmacy,  denotea  a 
medicinal  ro«)l,  celebrated,  especially  amonx  the  Arabu,  fw 
iUf  aromatic,  cardiac,  and  aleziteriai  virtuen.*  Chamb«ni'B 
Dicti.,nurti.  The  '•.lino  writer  Kay«*,  thert!  are  two  kiiid^  of 
frff/i,  wliite  and  red,  and  ih.it  they  are  Iwih  bniu::hl  fmiu 
the  i/-vant,  and  have  the  cunic  virtue:*,  beitig  subulituted 
for  each  i-tlier."    Rkko. 

«  pnj^tji]  Sf«  note  on  Gtmrnntdatonf  Poems^  \k  83. 

3  bfholui-./f]  »««  note,  p.  tUtii.  Altered  by  the  modem  ed- 
iU»r!>  it>  **  Iteholden.'* 

«  Aacej  Old  ed.*' has." 


Val.  But  since  I  cannot  have  it  in  all,  signior, 
I  care  not  to  have  it  in  any  thing. 
Ric.    Why,   you  may  have't  in  all,  an  you 

will,  widow. 
Val.  Pish !  I  would  have  one  that  loves  ma 
for  mywjlf,  sir, 
Not  for  my  wealth ;  and  that  I  cannot  have. 
Ric.  What  say  you  to  him  that  does  the  thing 

you  wish  for  ? 
Val.  Why,  here's  my  hand,  I'll  marry  none 

but  him,  then. 
Ric.  Your  hand  and  faith  ? 
VaL  My  hand  and  faith.  * 

Ric.  'Tis  I,  then. 
Val.  1  shall  be  glad  on't,  trust  me  ;  'shrew  my 

heart  else ! 
Ric.  A  match  ! 

[FaANCisco  and  Attilio  come  forward. 
Fran.  Give  you  ioy,  sweet  widow  ! 
AH.  Joy  to  you  Iwth  ! 
Val.  How  ! 

Ric.  Nay,  there's  no  starting  now,  I  have  you 
fast,  widow.  — 
You're  witness,  gentlemen. 

Fran.  Att.  We'll  be  depos'd  on't. 
Val.  Am  I  betray'd  to  this,  then  ?  then  I  see 
'Tis  for  my  wealth :    a  woman's  wealth's  her 
traitor. 
Ric.  'Tis  for  love  chiefly,  I  protest,  sweet 
widow ; 
I  count  wealth  but  a  fiddle  to  make  us  merry. 
Val.  Hence! 

Ric.  Why,  thou'rt  mine. 
VcU.  I  do  renounce  it  utterly. 
Ric.  Have  I  not  hand  and  faith  ? 
Fa/.  Sir,  take  your  course. 
Ric,  With  all  my  heart ;  ten  courses,  an  you 

will,  widow. 
Val.  Sir,  sir,  I'm  not  so  gamesome   as   you 
think  me ; 
I'll  stand  you  out  by  law. 

Ric.  By  law !     Oh,  cruel,  merciless  woman. 
To  talk  of  law,  and  know  I  have  no  money ! 

VaL  I  will  consume  myself  to  the  last  stamp,* 
Before  thou  gett'st  me. 

Ric.  'Life,  I'll  be  as  wilful,  then,  too  : 
I'll  rob  all  the  carriers  in  Christendom, 
But  I'll  have  thee,  and  find  my  lawyers  money. 
I  scorn  to  get  thee  \m^Qx  forma  jMuperia ; 
I  have  too  proud  a  heart,  and  love  thee  better. 
Val.  As  for  you,  gentlemen,  I'll  take  course 
against  you : 
You  came  into  my  house  without  mv  leave ; 
Your  practices  are  cunning  and  deceitful ; 
I  know  you  not,  and  I  hope  law  will  right  me. 
Ric.  It  is  sufficient  that  your  husband  knows 
'em: 
'Tis  not  your  business  to.  know  every  man ; 
An  honest  wife  contents  hersell'  with  one. 
Val.  You  know  what  you  shall  trust  to.   Pray, 
depart,  sir. 
And  take  your  rude  confederates  along  with  yt>nt 
Or  l\»nX\  send  tor  those  shall  force  your  absence. 
I'm  glad  1  found  your  purpose  out  so  soon : 
How  quickly  may  poor  women  be  undone ! 

Ric.  Lose' thee!  by  this  hand,  I'll  fee  fifteen 
couuscllors  first,  though  I  undo  a  hundred  poor 

ft  ttamf]  "  L  e.  halfpenny.*'    B,^tM. 
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men  for  'em ;  and  I'll  make  em  yaulone  another 
deaf^  but  I'll  have  thee. 
Vol,  Me ! 
Ric,  Thee. 

Vai.  Ay,  fret  thy  heart  out.      [Exit  Ricardo. 
Freui,  Were  I  he  now, 
Pd  see  thee  starve  for  man  before  I  had  thee. 
Vol.  Pray,  counsel  him  to  that,  sir,  and  I'll 

pay  you  well. 
Fran,  Pay  me  !  pay  your  next  husband. 
Vol,  Bo  not  scorn' t,  gallant ;  a  worse  woman 
than  I 
Has  paid  a  better  man  than  you. 

[Exeunt  Attilio  and  Francisco. 

Enter  two  Suitors. 

First  Suit.  Why,  how  now,  sweet  widow  ? 

Val.  Oh,  kind  gentlemen,  I  am  so  abus'd  hero  ! 

Both  Suit.  Abused  !         [Dra^einff  their  awordt, 

Val.  What  M-iU  you  do,  sirs  ?  put  up  your 
weapons. 

Sec.  Sttit.  Nay,  they're  not  so  easily  drawn, 
that  I  must  tell  you  ;  mine  has  not  been  out 
this  three  years ;  marry,  in  your  cause,  widow, 
'twould  not  be  long  a-drawing.  Abused!  by 
whom,  widow  ? 

Val.  Nay,  by  a  beggar.. 

Sec.  Suit.  A  beggar  !  I'll  have  him  whipt,  then, 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

Val.  Kicardo,  sir. 

Sec.  Suit.  Ricardo!  nay,  by  the  ma«s,  he's  a 
gentleman-beggar ;  he'll  be  hanged  before  he  be 
whipt.  Why,  you'll  give  mo  leave  to  clap  him 
up,  I  hope  r 

Val.  "lis  too  good  for  him ;  that's  the  thing 
he  would  have, 
He  would  be  clapt  up,  whether  I  would  or  no, 

methinks ; 
Plac'd  two  of  his  companions  privately, 
Unknown  to  me,  on  purpose  to  entrap  me 
In  my  kind  answers,  and  at  last  stole  from  me 
That  which  I  fear  will  put  me  to  some  trouble, 
A  kind  of  verbal  courtesy,  which  his  witnesses 
And  he,  forsooth,  call  by  the  name  of  contract. 

First  Stiit.  Oh,  politic  villain  ! 

Val.  But  I  am  rcsolv'd,  gentlemen. 
If  the  whole  power  of  my  estate  can  cast  him, 
He  never  shall  obtain  me. 

Sec.  Suit.  Hold  you  there,  widow  ; 
Well  fare  your  heart  for  that,  i'  faith. 

First  Suit.  Stay,  stay,  stay  j 
You  broke  no  gold  between  you  ?  * 

Val.  We  broke  nothing,  sir. 

First  Suit.  Nor  drunk  to  ono  another  ? 

Val.  Not  a  drop,  sir. 

First  Suit.  You're  sure  of  this  you  speak  ? 

Vai.  Most  certain,  sir. 

First  Suit.  Be  of  good  comfort,  wench :   I'll 
undertake,  then. 
At  mine  own  charge,  to  overthrow  him  for  thee. 

Vol.  Oh,  do  but  that,  sir,  and  you  bind  mc 
to  you  ! 
Here  slinll  1  try  your  goodness.     I'm  but  a  wo- 
man, 
.  And,  alas,  ignorant  in  law  businesses : 
I'll  bear  the  charge  most  willingly. 


First  Suit.  Not  a  penny ; 
Thy  love  will  reward  me. 

Val.  And  where  love  must  be, 
It  is  all  but  one  purse,  now  I  think  on't. 

First  Suit.  All  comes  to  one,  sweet  widow. 

Sec.  Suit.  Are  you  so  forward  ?  ^AmUb, 

First  Suit.    1  know  his  mates,   Attilio  and 
Francisco ; 
I'll  get  out  process,  and  attach  'em  all : 
We'll  begin  first  with  them. 

Val.  1  like  that  strangely. 

First  Suit.  1  have  a  daughter  ran  awmy,  I 
thank  her  : 
I'll  be  a  scourge  to  all  youth  for  her  aake ; 
Some  of  'em  has  got  her  up. 

Val.  Your  daughter  !  what,  sir,  Martia  ? 

First  Stiit.  Ay,  a  shake  wed  her  ! 
I  would  have  married  her  to  a  wealthy  gently 

man. 
No  older  than  myself ;  she  was  like  to  be  ahrewd- 
ly  hurt,  widow. 

Val.  It  was  tQo  happy  for  her. 

First  Suit.  I'm  of  thy  mind. 
Farewell,  sweet  widow ;  I'll  about  this  straight; 
I'll  have  'em  all  three  put  into  one  writ. 
And  so  save  charges. 

Val.  How  I  love  your  providence ! 

[Exit  First  Suitor. 

Sec.  Suit.  Is  my  nose  bor'd ;  I'll  cross  je  both 
for  this, 
Although  it  cost  me  as  much  o'  th'  other  side ; 
I  have  enough,  and  I  will  have  my  humon;  - 
I  may  get  out  of  her  what  may  undo  hertooT^ 

Hark  you,  sweet  widow,  you  must  now  take 

heed 
You  be  of  a  sure  ground,  he'll  overthrow  yon 
eUe. 
Val.  Marry,  fair  hope  forbid  ! 
Sec.  Suit.  That  will  he  :  marry,  le*  me  see^  le' 
me  see  ; 
Pray,  how  far  pass'd  it  between  yoo  and  Bi- 
cardo  ? 
Val.  Farther,  sir, 
Than  I  would  now  it  had ;  but  I  hope  w^  yet. 
Sec.  Suit.  Pray,  let  me  hcar't ;  I've  a  shrewd 
guess  o'  the  law. 
^  Val.  Faith,  sir,  I  rashly  gave  my  hand  and 

faith 
To  marry  none  but  him. 
Sec.  Suit.  Indeed  ! 
Vol.  Ay,  trust  mc,  sir. 

iS^.  Suit.  I'm  very  glad  on't;   I'm  another 
witness, 
And  he  shall  have  you  now. 
Val,  What  said  you,  sir  ? 
Sec.  Suit.  He  shall  not  want   money  in  an 
honest  cause,  widow ; 
I  know  I  have  enough,  and  I  will  have  my  ha« 
mour. 
Val.  Are  all  the  world  betrayers  } 
Sec.  Suit.  Pish,  pish,  widow  ! 
You've  borne  mc  in  hand  *  this  three  manthsi 

and  now  fobb'd  me : 
I've  known  the  time  when  I  could  please  a  wo- 
man. 


». 


I  You  broke  no  gold  brtwren  you]  »'  A  well-lcnown  token 
of  affectioa  in  mnim  part*  of  England.'*    Wsbjbb. 


9  home  me  in  hand]  i.  e.  kept  me  in  cxpectaiion, 
my  hoped. 
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I'll  not  be  laugh'd  at  now ;  when  Fm  orost,  I'm 

a  tiger: 
I  have  enough,  and  I  will  haye  my  humour. 

Vol.  This  only  shews  your  malice  to  me,  sir ; 
The  world  knows  you  ha'  small  reason  to  help 

him. 
So  much  in  your  debt  already. 

Sec.  Suit.  Therefore  I  do't, 
I  have  no  way  but  that  to  help  myself; 
Though  I  lose..you,  I  will  not  lose  all,  widow ; 
He  marrying  you,  as  I  will  follow't  for  him, 
I'll  make  you  pay  his  debts,  or  lie  without  him. 

Fa/.  I  look'd  for  this  from  you. 

Sec,  StiU.  I  ha'  not  deceiy'd  you,  then  : 
Fret,  vex,  and  chafe,  I'm  obstinate  where  I  take. 

[Exit  Valbhia. 
I'll  seek  him  out,  and  cheer  him  up  against  her : 
I  ha'  no  charge  at  all,  no  child  of  mine  own, 
But  two  I  got  once  of  a  scouring- woman, 
And  they're  both  well  provided  for,  they're  i' 

th'  Hospital :  * 
I  have  ten  thousand  pound  to  bury  me, 
And  I  will  have  my  humour.  [Exit. 

SCENE   n.  — A  Street. 
EtUer  Franoiboo. 
Fran.  A  man  must  have  a  time  to  serre  his 
pleasure. 
As  well  as  his  dear  friend :  I'm  forc'd  to  steal 

from  'em, 
To  get  this  night  of  sport  for  mine  own  use. 
What  says  her  amiable,  witty  letter  here  ? 

[Reade  letter. 
'  Twixt  nine  and  ten,  —  now  'tis  'twixt  six  and 

seven; 
As  fit  as  can  be  :  he  that  follows  lechery 
Leaves  all  at  six  and  seven,  and  so  do  I,  me- 

thinks : 
Sun  sets  at  eight,  it's  'bove  an  hour  high  yet ; 
Some  fifteen  mile  have  I  before  I  reach  her. 
But  I've  an  excellent  horse ;  and  a  good  gallop 
Helps  man  as  much  as  a  provoking  banquet. 

Enter  First  Suitor  and  Officers. 
Firet  Suit.  Here's  one  of  'em ;  begin  with  him 

first,  officers. 
First  Off.  By  virtue  of  this  writ  we  attach 
your  body,  sir.   [Officers  seize  Fbancibco. 
Fran.  My  body  !  'life,  for  what  ? 
First  Suit.  Hold  him  fast,  officers. 
First  Off.  The  least  of  us  can  do't,  now  his 
sword's  off,  sir ; 
We  have  a  trick  of  hanging  upon  gentlemen, 
We  never  lose  a  man. 

Fran.  Oh,  treacherous  fortune !  —  [Aside. 
Why,  what's  the  cause  ? 

First  Suit.  The  widow's  business,  fir : 
I  hope  you  know  me  ? 

Fran.  For  a  busy  coxcomb. 
This  fifteen  year,  I  take  it. 

First  Suit.  Oh,  you're  mad,  sir ; 
Simple  though  you  make  me,  I  stand  for  the 
widow. 

1  th*  Hoimitan  Though  the  Kene  of  thte  play  ii  laid  in 
Italy,  yet  the  aUiuion  (n  Giffbrd  obienrM,  not«  on  Joaion'B 
Works,  i.  41)  la  to  Chii*t*ii  Hospital,  whitlwr,  when  it  wm 
first  establifihed,  the  foundlings  taken  up  in  the  city  wen 
•ent  for  maintenance  and  education. 


Frtm.  She's  simply  stood  for,  then:  whafa 
this  to  me,  sir. 
Or  she,  or  you,  or  anv  of  these  flesh-hooks  ? 
First  Suit.  You're  like  to  find  good  bail  be- 
fore you  leave  us. 
Or  lie  till  the  suit's  tried. 
Fran.  Oh,  my  love's  misery  !  [Atide^ 

First  Suit,  I'm  put  in  trust  to  follow't,  and 
ru  do't 
With  all  severity ;  build  upon  that,  sir. 


Enter  Ricardo  and  Attelio. 


[Aside. 


Fran.  How  I  could  •  curse  myself! 

Ric.  Look,  here's  Francisco  : 
Will  you  believe  me,  now  you  see  his  qualities  ? 

Att.  'Tis  strange  to  me. 

Ric.  I  tell  you  'tis  his  £sshion ; 
He  never  stole  away  in's  life  from  me, 
But  stUl  I  found  him  in  such  scurvy  company.  — • 
A  pox  on  thee,  Francisco  !  wilt  never  leave 
Thy  old  tricks  ?  are  these  lousy  companions  for 
thee? 

Fran,  Pish,  pish,  pish  ! 

First  Suit.  Here  they  be  all  three  now ;  'pre- 
bend 'em,  officers. 

[Officers  seize  Kicardo  and  Atixlio. 

Ric.  Whars  this  ? 

Fran.  1  gave  you  warning  enough  to  make 
away; 
I'm  in  for  the  widow's  business,  so  are  you  now. 

Ric.  What,  all  three  in  a  noose  !  tins  is  like 
a  widow's  business  indeed. 

Firet  Suit.  Sh'as  catch' d  you,  gentlemen,  aa 
you  catch'd  her. 
The  widow  means  now  to  begin  with  you,  sir, 

Ric.  I  thank  her  heartily,  sh'as  taught  me 
wit ;  for  had  I  been  any  but  an  ass,  I  should 
ha'  begun  with  her  indeed.  By  this  light,  the 
widow's  a  notable  housewife ;  she  bestirs  her- 
fel£  I  have  a  greater  mind  to  her  now  than 
e'er  I  had :  I  cannot  go  to  prison  for  one  I  love 
better,  I  protest ;  that's  one  good  comfort.  — 
And  what  are  you,  I  pray,  sir,  for  a  coxcomb?* 

First  Suit.  It  seems  you  know  mo  by  your 
anger,  sir. 

Ric.  I've  a  near  guess  at  you,  sir. 

First  Suit.  Guess  what  you  please,  sir ; 
I'm  he  ordain' d  to  trounce  you ;  and,  indeed, 
I  am  the  man  must  carry  her. 

Ric.  Ay,  to  me  ; 
But  I'll  swear  she's  a  beast,  an  she  carry  thee. 

First  Suit.    Con>e,   whcre's  your    bail,  sir? 
quickly,  or  away. 

Ric.  Sir,  I'm  held  wrongfully  ;  my  bail's  taken 
already. 

First  Suit.  Where  is't,  sir,  where  ? 

Ric.  Here  they  be  both :  pox  on  you,  they 
were  taken  before  I'd  need  of  'em.  An  you  bo 
honest  officers,  let's  bail  one  another;  for,  by 
this  hand,  I  do  not  know  who  will  else. 

Enter  Second  Suitor. 
'Ods  light,  is  he  come  too?    Pm  in  for  mid- 


*  eonU]  Old  ed.  *«  would.** 

*  vhat  are  yuu  .  .  .  fur  ti  coxcomb]  I.  eu  what  cozeomb  an 
you  ?  See  Jonmn'a  tVorlu,  ill.  387,  ed.  Qifford,  and  Middle- 
ton*a  Works,  iL  431,  ed.  Dyce. 
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night,  then;  I  shall  nerer  find  the  way  out 
again :  mv  debts,  my  debts  !  I'm  like  to  die  i' 
th'  Hole  *  now. 

Fir3t  Suit.  We  have  him  fast,  old  signior,  and 
his  consorts ; 
Now  you  may  lay  action  on  action  on  him. 

Sec,  Suit.  That  may  I,  sir,  i'  faith. 

First  Suit.  And  I'd  not  spare  him,  sir. 

Sec  Suit.  Know  you  me,  officers  ? 

First  Off.  Your  bounteous  worship,  sir. 

Ric.  I  Know  the  rascal  so  well,  I  dare  not  look 
upon  him.  \Aside, 

Sec.  Suit.    Upon  my  wroth,  deliver  me  that 
gentleman. 

Fran.  Which  gentleman  r 

Sec.  Suit.  Not  you,  sir,  you're  too  hasty  ; 
No,  nor  you  neither,  sir,  pray,  sta^your  time. 

Ric.  There's  all  but  I  now,  and  I  dare  not 
think  he  means  me.  [Aside. 

Sec.  Suit.  Deliver  me  Kicardo. 

Ric.  Oh,  sure  he  lies, 
Or  else  I  do  not  hear  well.  [Aside. 

First  Off'.  Signior  Ricardo 

Ric.  Well,  what's  the  matter  ? 

First  Off.  You  may  go ;  who  lets  you  ? ' 
It  is  his  worship's  pleasure,  sir,  to  bail  you. 

Ric,  Bail  me  ! 

Sec.  Suit.  Ay,  will  I,  sir.    Look  in  my  face, 
man; 
Thou*  St  a  good  cause ;  thou' It  pay  me  when 
thou'rt  able  ? 

Ric.  Ay,  every  penny,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Sec.  Suit.  No  matter  if  thou  dost  not ;  then 
I'll  make  thee, 
And  that's  as  good  at  all  times. 

First  Suit.  But,  I  pray,  sir,  — 
You  go  against  the  hair  ^  there. 

Sec.  Suit.  Against  the  widow,  you  mean,  sit; 
Why,  'tis  my  purpose  truly,  and  against  yoiUoo : 
I  saw  your  politic  combination  ; 
I  was  thrust  out  between  you.  Here  stands  one 
Shall  do  as  much  for  you,  and  he  stands  rightest, 
His  cause  is  strong  and  fair  ;  nor  shall  he  want 
Money,  or  means,  or  friends,  but  he  shall  have  her: 
I  have  enough,  and  I  will  have  my  humour. 

First  Suit.  Hang  thee !      I  have   a  purse  as 
good  as  thine. 

Ric.  I  think  they're  much  alike,  they're  rich 
knaves  both.  —  [Aside. 

'Heart,  an  I  take  you  railing  at  my  patron,  sir, 
I'll  cramp  your  joints ! 

Sec.  Suit.  Let  him  alone,  sweet  honey  ; 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  love,  though. 

Ric.  This  is  wonderful  I  [Aside. 

Fran.  Oh,  Ricardo, 
'Tis  seven  struck  in  my  pocket !  I  lose  time  now. 

Ric.  What  say'st,  Francisco  ? 

Fran.  1  ha'  mighty  busine^s, 
That  I  ne'er  thought  on ;  get  mc  bail'd,  I'm 
spoil'd  else. 

Ric.  Why,   you  know,   'tis  such   a  strange 
miraculous  courtesy. 


1  tA»  Hole]  Wm  a  tenn  for  "  one  of  the  wretrlied  depart- 
ments of  a  f  aol."  iSee  Giflurd's  note  on  Mansinger's  fTorks. 
W.  7,  ed.  1813. 

t  You  may  ^o  ;  «oAo  lets  you]  Oiven  in  old  ed.  to  Ricardo : 
kUf  i.  e.  hindera. 

•  eiftujut  the  hair]  i.  e.  against  the  grain,  contrary  to 
mature. 


I  dare  not  be  too  forward  to  ask  more  of  him. 
For  fear  he  repent  this,  and  turn  me  in  again. 
Fran.  Do  somewhat,  an  you  love  me. 
Ric,  I'll  make  trial,  faith — 
May't  please  you,  sir,  —  'life,  if  I  should  spoil 
all  now !  [Aside. 

Sec.  Suit.  What  say'st,  Ricardo  ? 
Ric.  Only  a  thing  by  the  way,  sir ; 
Use  your  own  pleasure. 

Sec.  Suit,  That  I  like  well  from  thee. 
Ric.  'Twcre  goo^ai[i  those  two  gentlemen 
were  bail'd^too;.' 
They're  both  ray  wtfiiesses. 

Sec.  Suit.  They're  well,  they're  well : 
An  they  were  bail'd,   we  know  not  where  to 

find  'em. 
Let  'cm  go  to  prison ;  they'll  be  forthcoming  the 

better : 
I  have  enough,  and  I  will  have  my  humour.     ' 
Ric,  I  knew  there  was  no  more  good  to  be 
done  upon  him  : 
'Tis  well  I've  this ;  Heaven  knows  I  never  look'd 
for't. 
Fran.  What  plaguy  luck  had  I  to  be  entnar'd 

thus! 
First  Off.  Oh,  patience ! 
Fran,  Pox  o'  your  comfortable  ignorance  ! 

Enter  Buandino  and  Martxno. 
Brtm.  Martino,  we  ride  slow. 
Mar.  But  we  ride  sure,  sir  ; 
Your  hasty  riders  often  come  short  home,  master. 
Bran.  Bless  this  fair  company ! 
Fran.  Here  he's  again  too ; 
I  am  both  sham'd  and  cross'dl  {Aside* 

Bran,  Seest  thou  who's  yonder,  Martino  ? 
Mar,  Wo  ride  slow,  I'll  be  sworn  now,  master. 
Bran.  How  now,  Francisco,  art  thou  got  be- 
fore me } 
Fran.  Yes,  thank  my  fortime,  I  am  got  be- 
fore you. 
Bran.  What,  no  ?  in  hold  ? 
Ric.  Ay,  o'  my  troth,  poor  gentleman ; 
Your  worship,  sir,  may  do  a  good  deed  to  bail 
him. 
Bran.  Why  do  not  you  do't,  then  ? 
Mar.  La,  you,  sir,  now  !  my  master  has  that 
honesty. 
He's  loath  to  take  a  good  deed  from  you,  sir. 
Ric.  I'll  tell  you  why  ;  I  cannot,  else  I  would, 

sir. 
Fran.  Luck,  I  beseech  thee  ! 
If  he  should  bo  wrought  to  bail  me  now,  to  go  to 
His  wife,  'twere  happiness  beyond  expression. 

[Aside. 
Bran.  A  matter  but  of  controversy  ? 
Ric.  That's  all,  trust  me,  sir. 
Bran.  Francisco  shall  ne'er  lie  for't ;  he*8  mj 
friend. 
And  I  will  bail  him. 

Mar.  He's  your  secret  friend,  master ; 
Think  upon  that. 

Bran,  Give  him  his  liberty,  officers ; 
Upon  my  peril,  he  shall  be  forthcoming. 
Fra7i.  How  I  am  bound  to  you  ! 
First  Suit.  Know  you  whom  you  cross,  sir  ? 
'Tis  at  your  sister's  suit ;  be  well  advis'di,  air. 
Bran.  How  !  at  my  sister's  suit  ?  take  lum 
again,  then. 
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Fran.  ^Vhy,  sir,  do  you  refuse  me  ? 

Bran,  1*11  not  hear  thee. 

Ric.  This  is  unkindly  done,  sir. 

First  Suit.  'Tis  wisely  done,  sir. 

Sec.  Stiit.  Well  shot,  foul  malice  ! 

First  Suit.  Flattery  stinks  worse,  sir. 

Ric.  You'll  never  leave  till  I  make  you  stink 

OS  bad,  sir. 
Fran.  Oh,  Martino,  have  I  this  for  my  late 

kindness  ? 
Mar.  Alas,  poor  gentleman,  dost  complain  to 
me  ? 
Thou  shalt  not  fare  the  worse  for't.  —  Hark  you, 

master; 
Your  sister's  suit,  said  you  ? 
Bran.  Ay,  sir,  my  wife's  sister. 
Mar.  And  shall  that  daunt  you,  master  ?  think 
again  : 
Why,  were't  your  mother's  suit,  — your  moth- 
er's suit, 
Mark  what  I  say,  —  the  dearest  suit  of  all  suits, 
You're  bound  in  conscience,  sir,  to  bail  this  gen- 
tleman. 
Bran.  Yea,  am  I  so  ?  how  prov'st  thou  that, 

Martino  ? 
Mar.  Have  you  forgot  so  soon  what  he  did 
lately } 
Has  ho  not  tried  your  wife  to  your  hand,  master, 
To  cut  the  throat  of  slander  and  suspicion  ? 
And  can  you  do  too  much  for  such  a  man  ? 
Shall  it  be  said,  I  serve  an  ingrateful  master } 

Bran.  Never,  Martino  ;  I  will  bail  him  now, 
An  'twere  at  my  wife's  suit. 

Fran.  'Tis  like  to  be  so.  [Aside. 

Mar.  And  I  his  friend,  to  follow  your  example, 

master. 
Fran.  Precious  Martino  ! 
First  Suit.  You've  done  wondrous  well,  sir ; 
Your  sister  shall  give  you  thanks. 
Ric.  This  makes  him  mad,  sir. 
Sec.  Suit.  We'll  follow't  now  to  the  -pnoL 
First  Suit.  Follow  your  humour  out ; 
The  widow  shall  find  friends. 

Sec.  Suit.  And  so  shall  he,  sir. 
Money  and  means. 

Ric.  Hear  you  me  that,  old  huddle } 
Sec.  Suit.  Mind  him  not ;  follow  me,  and  I'll 
supply  thee ; 

[lixeimt  First  Suitor  and  Officers. 
Thou  shalt  give  all  thy  lawyers  double  fees  : 
I've  buried  money  enough  to  bury  me, 
And  I  will  have  my  humour. 

UCxit  u^iih  UiCAKDo  and  Attilio. 
Bran.   Fare  thee  well  once  again,  my  dear 
Francisco ; 
I  prithee,  use  my  house. 
Fran.  It  is  my  purpose,  sir. 
Bran.  Nay,  you  must  do't,  then;  though  I 
am  old,  I'm  free.  [Exit. 

Mar.  And,  when  you  want  a  warrant,  come 
to  me.  [Exit. 

Fran,  lliat  will  be  shortly  now,  within  this 
few  hours. 
This  fell  out  strangely  happy.     Now  to  horse  ; 
I  shall  be  nighted  :  but  an  hour  or  two 
Never  brealu    square  in  love ;    he  comes  in 

time 
That  comes  at  all ;  absence  is  all  love's  crime. 

[ExU. 


ACT  XXL 

SCENE  I.  —  2%«  Country. 

Enter  Occulto,  Silvio,  Stratio,  Fiduoio,  and 
other  Thieves. 

Occ.   Come,  come,  let's  watch  th'  eyent  on 
yonder  hill ; 
If  he  need  help,  we  can  relicYC  him  suddenly. 

Sil.  Ay,  and  with  safety  tod,  the  hill  being 
watch'd,  sir. 

Occ.    Have   you   the    blue   coats*    and  the 
beards  ? 

Sil.  They're  here,  sir. 

Occ.  Come,  come  away,  then :   a  fine  cock- 
shoot  '  evening.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Latkocinio,  and  Martia  disguised  as  a  man. 
Lot.  [sinffx.]  Kuck  before^  cuid  kuck  behind^  ^. 
Martia.    Troth,  you're  the  merriest  and  de- 
lightfuUst  company,  sir. 
That  ever  traveller  was  blest  withal ; 
I  praise  my  fortune  that  I  overtook  you,  sir. 
Lot.  Pish,  I've  a  hundred  of  'em. 
Martia.  And  believe  me,  sir, 
I'm  infinitely  taken  with  such  thinps. 

Lat.  I  sec  there's  music  in  you ;    you  kept 
time,  mcthought, 
Pretty  and  handsomely  with  your  little  hand 
there. 
Martia.  It  only  shews  desire,  but,  troth,  no 

skill,  sir. 
Lai.  Well,  while  our  horses  walk  down  yon- 
der hill,  sir, 
I'll  have  another  for  you. 

Martia.  It  rids  way  pleasantly. 
Lat.  Le'  me  see  now  —  one  confounds  anoth- 
er, sir  — 
Y'ou've   heard  this  certainly,  Come^  my  dainty 
doxiex  f  ' 
Martia.  Oh,  that  is  all  the  country  over,  sir  ; 
There's  scarce   a  gentlewoman    but    has   that 
prick'd. 
Lat,  Well,  here  comes  one  I'm  sure  you  never 
heard,  then.  [iSiVi^s. 

I  keep  my  horse,  I  keep  my  whore, 

1  take  no  renu,  yet  am  nut  poor  ; 

I  traverse  all  the  land  about, 

And  yet  was  burn  to  never  a  foot ; 

With  partrideo  phinip,  with  woodcock  fine, 

I  do  at  midnight  often  dine  ; 

And  if  my  wlmre  bo  not  in  case, 

My  hoHte-u*  daughter  has  her  plure  : 

The  maids  ti'n  up,  and  watch  their  turns; 

If  [  slay  lonff,  the  tapster  mourns ; 

The  cookmaid  Uaa  no  mind  to  sin, 

TbtiiiKh  tempted  by  the  chamberlin :  * 

But  when  1  knock,  oh,  how  they  Inistle  ! 

The  ostler  yawns,  the  ^vlding^  juslle ; 

If  maid  but  nieep.  oh,  how  they  curM  her ! 

And  ali  thi^  comes  of —  Deliver  your  purF«,  sir ! 

1  blue  coat*]  The  common  habit  of  servants  (used  by  the 
thieves  for  dixguiiiert). 

3  cock-shoot]  Properly,  eoek-akHt  —  was  a  larxe  net,  sut- 
pended  between  two  iMde**,  employed  to  catch,  or  uhtU  in 
wctodcocktf,  and  Uited  rhirtly  in  the  twilifht  —  hence  coct- 
shut  came  to  »ipii(y  twiliuht.  (dee  Giffcrd^s  nula  on  B 
Junson's  fVorlUt  vol.  vi.  473.)  Peihaps  **«  jliis  coek-tkoH 
eo9minf  "  moans  here  —  a  fine  evening  for  taking  our  game 

*  (Vmr,  my  dainty  doziet]  This  sonft  may  be  Ibiind  in 
Middleton's  More  Dis^eaMert  buUet  WomeUf  act  iv.  «c  L 
—  Works,  iii.  (X)6.cd.  I>yre. 

«  cAoM^erim]  So  written  for  tiM  sake  of  the  rbyme. 
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Martin,  How,  sir ! 

Lot.  Few  words  :  quickly,  come,  deliver  yoxir 

purse,  sir ! 
MarCia,  You're  not  that  kind  of  gentleman,  I 
hope,  sir, 
To  sing  me  out  of  my  money  ? 

Lot.  Tis  most  fit 
Art  should  be  rewarded :  you  must  pay  your 

music,  sir, 
Where'er  you  come. 
Martia,  But  not  at  your  own  earring. 
Lot,   Nor  am  I  common  in't :  come,  come, 

your  purse,  sir  ! 
Martia.  Say  it  should  prove  the  undoing  of  a 

gentleman  ? 
Lat,    Why,  sir,  do  you  look  for  more  con- 
science in  us  than  in  usurers  ?  young  gentleman, 
you've  small  reason  for  that,  i'  faith. 

Martia,  There  'tis,  and  all  I  have  \^ivet  purse] ; 
and,  so  truth  comfort  me. 
All  I  know  where  to  have. 

Lot.  Sir,  that's  not  written 
In  my  belief  yet ;  search  —  'tis  a  fine  evening, 
Your  horse  can  take  no  harm  —  1  must  have 
more,  sir. 
Martia.  May  my  hopes  perish,  if  you  have  not 
all,  sir ! 
And  more,  I  know,  than  your  compassionate 

charity 
Would  keep  from  me,  if  you  but  felt  my  wants. 
Lat.  Search,  and  that  speedily :  if  I  take  you 
in  hand. 
You'll  find  mo  rough  ;  methinks  men  should  be 

rul'd. 
When  they're  so  kindly  spoke  to  :  fie  upon't ! 
Martia.  (iood  fortune  and  my  wit  assist  me, 
then! 
A  thing  I  took  in  haste,  and  never  thought 
on't.  —  [Aside, 

Look,  sir,  I've  search' d ;  here's  all  that  I  can  find, 
[Presents  a  pistol. 
And  you're  so  covetous,  you  will  have  all,  you 

say. 
And  I'm  content  you  shall,  being  kindly  spoke  to. 
Lat,  A  |)ox  o'  that  young  devil  of  a  handful 
long  ! 
That  has  fray'd  many  a  tall  *  thief  &om  a  rich 
])urchaso.* 
Martia,  This  and  my  money,  sir,  keep '  com- 
pany ; 
Where  one  goen,  th*  other  must ;  assure  your  soul 
They  vow'd  never  to  part. 
Lat,  Hold,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ! 
Martia.  You  rob  a  prisoner's  box,  an  you  rob 

me,  sir. 
Z«^  There 'tis  again.  [Returns  purse, 

Martia,    I  knew  'twould  never  prosper  with 
you; 
Fie,  rob  a  younger  brother  !  oh,  take  heed,  sir  ! 
'Tis  against  nature  that :  perhaps  your  father 
Was  one,  sir,  or  your  uncle  ;  it  should  seem  so. 
By  the  small  moans  was  left  you,  and  less  man-  ; 
ners.  i 

Gh>,  keep  you  still  before  me ;  and,  do  you  hear  | 
me? 


To  pass  away  the  time  to  the  next  town* 
I  charge  you,  sir,  sing  all  your  songs  for  nothing. 
Lat.  Oh,  horrible  punishment !  [A  mmaA ' 


I  tall]  i.  e.  stoat,  bold. 
*  furehoMe]  i,  e.  booty. 
»  W^i  Old  6d.  *•  h 


Re-enter  Stkatio,  disguised  as  a  Servant. 

Stra.  Honest  gentleman 

Martia.  How  now !  what  art  thou } 

Stra,  Stand  you  in  need  of  help  ? 
I  made  all  haste  I  could,  my  master  charg'd  xne^ 
A  knight  of  worship ;  he  saw  you  first  assaulted 
From  top  of  yonder  hiU. 

Martia,  Thanks,  honest  friend. 

Lat,  1  taste  this  trick  already. 

[AsidSf  amd  tMtn  exiL 

Stra,  Look,  he's  gone,  sir ; 
Shall  he  be  stopt }  what  is  he  ? 

Martia,  Let  him  go,  sir  ; 
He  can  rejoice  in  nothing,  that's  the  comfort. 

Stra.  You  have  your  purse  still,  then  ? 

Martia.  Ay,  thanks  fair  fortune 
And  this  grim  handful ! 

Stra,  We  M-ere  all  so  'fraid  o*  you ; 
How  my  good  lady  cried,  Oh,  help  the  gentleman  t 
'Tis  a  good  woman  that.   But  you're  too  mild«  air ; 
You  should  ha'  mark'd  him  for  a  villain,  faitl). 
Before  h'ad  gone,  having  so  sound  a  means  too." 

Martia.  Why,  there's  the  jest,  man ;  he  ISad 
once  my  purse. 

Stra,  Oh,  villain  !  would  you  let  him  scape 
unmassacred  ? 

Martia.  Nay,  hear  me,  sir,  I  made  him  yield 
it  straight  again, 
And,  80  hope  blens  me,  with  an  uncharg'd  pistoL 

Stra.  Troth,  I  should  laugh  at  that. 

Martia-  It  was  discharg'd,  sir. 
Before  I  meddled  with't. 

Stra.  I'm  glad  to  hear't.  [Seiaes  ktt. 

Martia.  Why,  how  now  !  what's  your  will } 

Stra,  Ho,  Latrocinio, 
Occulto,  Silvio ! 

Re-enter  Latrocinio,  Occulto,  Silvio,  Fmuoio, 
and  other  Thieves, 
Lat.  What,  are  you  caught,  sir  ? 
Stra,  The  pistol  cannot  speak. 
Lat,  He  was  too  young, 
I  ever  thought  he  could  not ;  yet  I  fear'd  him. 
Martia.  You've  found  out  ways  too  mercileM 
to  betray. 
Under  the  veil  of  friendship  and  of  charity. 
Lat.  Away,  sirs,  bear  him  into  the  next  eope% 

and  strip  him. 
Stra.  Brandino's  copse,  the  justice  ? 
Lat,  Best  of  all,  sir,  a  man  of  law ;  a  spider 
lies  unsuspected  in  the  corner  of  a  buckram-bag, 
man. 

Martia,  What  seek  you,  sirs  ?  take  all,  and  uie 

no  cruelty. 
Lat.  You  shall  have  songs  enough. 

Song  by  Latrocinio  and  the  other  Thicrea. 

How  round  the  world  gom,  and  every  thinir  that*a  in  It! 
The  tidefl  of  gold  and  silver  ebb  and  flow  in  a  minute : 
From  the  unurer  to  his  tons   tliefe[*#]  a  current  9miM$ 
runs; 

4  A  «Mi^l  The  song^  ar«  frequently  omitted  in  the  priaHi 
copiea  of  our  early  dramas ;  but  the  present  directkm  aetBS 
to  mean,  that  the  actor  who  played  Latrocinio  wan  torisf  a 
few  words  uf  any  song  be  might  choose. 
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From  Uii  sons  to  queans  io  chMf,  from  tb«  galUDt  to  the 

thief; 
"From  tlie  thief  onto  hie  host,  from  the  hoot  to  hosbandroen : 
Fnrini  the  country  tn  the  court ;  and  so  it  ci)m«i  to  lis  agen.i 
How  ruimd  the  world  foes,  and  every  thins  that's  hi  it ! 
The  tides  of  gold  and  silver  ebb  and  flow  in  a  minute. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.  —  Before  BEijn>xifo'B  House, 

Enter  Puilippa  and  Violbtia  above,  at  a  window. 
Phil.  What  time  of  night  is't  ? 
Vio.  Time  of  night  do  jou  call't  ? 
It  is  so  late,  'tis  almost  earlj,  mistress. 

Phil.  Fie  on  him  !  there's  no  looking  for  him, 
then ; 
Why,  sure  thli  gentleman  apprehends  me  not. 
Vio.  'Tis  happy,  then,  you're  rid  of  such  a 

fool,  mistress. 
Phil.  Nay,  sure,  wench,  if  he  find  me  not  out 
in  ttus, 
Which  were  a  heaten  path  to  any  wise 
I'll  never  trust  him  with  my  reputation ; 
Therefore  I  made  this  trial  of  his  wit : 
If  he  cuntiot  conceive  what's  good  for  himself. 
He  will  worse  understand  what's  good  for  me. 

Vio.  But  suppose,  mistress,  as  it  may  be  likely, 
He  never  saw  your  letter  ? 

Phil.  Uow  thou  pliest  me 
With  suppositions !  why,  I  tell  thee,  wench, 
'Tis  e(iiinlly  as  impossible  for  my  husband 
To  keep  it  from  him  as  to  be  young  again, 
Or  as  his  first  wife  knew  him,  which  he  brags  on, 
For  bearing  children  by  him. 

Vio.  There's  no  remedy,  then ; 
I  must  conclude  Francisco  is  an  ass. 

Phil.   I  would  my  letter,  wench,  were  here 
again  ! 
I'd  know  him  wiser  ere  I  sent  him  one. 
And  travel  some  five  year  first. 
Vio.  So  h'ad  need,  methinks. 
To  understand  the  words ;  methinks  the  words 
Themselves  should  make  him  do't,  had  he  but 

the  perceiverancc  • 
Of  a  cock-sparrow,  that  will  come  at  Philip,' 
And  can  nor  write  nor  read,  poor  fool !    this 

coxcomb 
He  can  do  both,  and  your  name's  but  Philippa ; 
And  yet  to  see,  if  he  can  come  when's  call'd  ! 
Phil.  He  never  shall  bo  call'd  again  for  me, 
sirrah.* 
Well,  as  hard  as  the  world  goes,  we'll  hare  a 

Rong,  wench ; 
We'll  not  sit  up  for  nothing. 

Vio.  lliat's  poor  comfort,  though. 
Phil.  Better  than  any's  brought,  for  aught  I 
see  yet : 
So  set  to  your  lute.  ['^^  '*n^. 

PhiL  If  in  this  question  I  propound  to  tlMe 
Be  any,  any  choice, 
Let  me  have  thy  voica. 


1  offli]  Altered  by  the  modem  editors  to  "again ;  **  hot 
the  rhyme  requires  the  old  spellhig. 

s  prrcficeranee]  Or  as  the  word  U  uiuaUy  found,  pereeiO' 
mnce  —  i.e.  power  of  peirei  ving.  —  Old  ed.  **  pantveraaca ;  '* 
and  w  the  modara  aditota. 

s  at  PMUip]  I  e.  whan  one  calls  to  it  PAttjp  — a  ftmUiar 
name  for  a  sparrow. 

4  MfToAJ  Sea  note,  p^  003. 

VOL.  I.  89 


Vio.   Ynu  shall  moat  free. 

PhiL  Which  hadM  tiiou  rather  be. 

If  thou  might  choose  thy  life, 
A  fool'n,  a  fiioPs  mistress, 
Or  an  old  man*s  wife  ? 
Flo.  The  choice  in  hard,  I  know  not  which  is  beat; 

One  ill  y<>u*ro  botmd  to,  and  I  tliiiik  that's  least. 
Pkil.  But  being  not  bound,  my  dearest  sweet, 

I  could  shake  off  the  other. 
Fio.   Then  as  you  lose  your  sport  by  one. 

You  lose  vour  name  by  t'other. 
Pkd.  You  cwinsel  well,  but  love  n-fuses 
What  good  Gouniiel  often  chooses. 

[ExemU  above. 

Enter  Martia  in  a  shirt. 
Martia.  1  ha'  got  myself  unbound  yet :  mer- 
ciless villains ! 
I  never  felt  such  hardness  since  life  dwelt  in  me  $ 
'Tis  for  my  sins.    That  light  in  yonder  window, 
That  was  my  only  comfort  in  the  woods, 
Which  oft  the  trembling  of  a  leaf  would  lose  me. 
Has  brought  me  thus  far ;  yet  I  cannot  hope 
For  succour  in  this  plight,  the  world's  so  pitiless. 
And  every  one  will  fear  or  doubt  mo  now : 
To  knock  will  be  too  bold ;  I'll  to  the  gate, 
And  listen  if  I  caiThear  any  stirring. 

Enter  F&ancisco. 

Fran.  W^as  ever  man  so  cross'd  ?  no,  'tis  bat 
sweat,  sure, 
Or  the  dew  dropping  from  the  leaves  above  me ; 
I  thought 't  had  bled  again.    These  wenching 

businesses 
Are  strange  unlucky  things  and  fatal  fooleries ; 
No  mar'l  *  so  many  gallants  die  ere  thirty  ; 
'Tis  able  to  vex  out  a  man's  heart  in  five  year. 
The  crosses  that  belong  to't :  first,  arrested. 
That  set  me  back  two  mangy  hours  at  least ; 
Yet  that's  a  thing  my  heat  could  have  forgiven. 
Because  arresting,  in  what  kind  soever. 
Is  a  most  gentleman-like  affliction  ; 
But  here,  within  a  mile  o'  the  town,  forsooth. 
And  two  mile  off  this  place,  when  a  man's  oath 
Might  ha'  been  taken  for  his  own  security. 
And  his  thoughts  brisk  and  set  upon  the  business. 
To  light  upon  a  roguy  flight  of  thieves ! 
Pox  on  'cm,  here's  the  length  of  one  of  their 

whittles :  • 
But  one  of  my  dear  rascals  I  pursu'd  so, 
The  gaol  has  him,  and  he  shall  bring  out's  fellows. 
Had  ever  young  man's  love  such  crooked  fortxme  ? 
I'm  glad  I'm  so  near  yet ;  the  surgeon  bade  me  too 
Have  a  great  care ;  I  shall  never  think  of  that  now. 

Martia.  One  of  the  thieves  come  back  again  i 
I'll  stand  close ; 
He  dares  not  wrong  me  now,  so  near  the  house, 
And  call  in  vain  'tis,  till  I  see  him  offer't. 

Fran.  'Life,  what  should  that  be .'   a  prodi- 
gious ^  thing 
Stands  just  as  I  should  enter,  in  that  shape.too 
Which  always  appears  terrible. 
Whate'er  it  be,  it  is  made  strong  against  me 
By  my  ill  purpose ;  for  'til  man's  own  sin 
That  puts  on  armour  upon  all  his  eiols. 
And  gives  them  strength  to  strike  him :  wen  it 
less 


i  mar*l]  \.  e.  marvaL 

•  wkittUs]  i.  e.  knives.  ~  Old  ed.  **w\ 
which  did  not  startle  the  modem  tditon. 

*  prodigietu]  i.  aw  portaatooa 
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Than  what  it  is,  my  guilt  would  make  it  serve ; 
A  wicked  man's  own  shadow  has  distracted  him. 
Were  this  a  business  now  to  save  an  honour, 
As  'tis  to  spoil  one,  I  would  pass  this  then. 
Stuck  all  hell's  horrors  i'  thee :  now  I  dare  not. 
Why  may't  not  be  the  spirit  of  my  father, 
That  lov'd  this  man  so  well,  whom  I  mnke  haste 
Now  to  abuse  ?  and  I  have  been  cross' d  about  it 
Most  fearfully  hitherto,  if  I  well  think  on't ; 
Scap'd  death  but  lately  too,  nay,  most  miracu- 
lously. 
And  what  does  fond '  man  venture  all  these  ills 

for, 
That  may  so  sweetly  rest  in  honest  peace  ? 
For  that  which  being  obtain'd,  is  as  he  was 
To  his  own  sense,  but  remov'd  nearer  still 
To  death  eternal.     What  delight  has  man 
Now  at  this  present  for  his  pleasant  sin 
Of  yesterday's  committing  ?  'las,  'tis  vanish'd, 
And  nothing  but  the  sting  remains  within  him  ! 
The  kind  man  bail'd  mo  too ;  I  will  not  do't  now. 
An  'twere  but  only  that.     How  blest  were  man, 
Might  he  but  have  his  end  appear  still  to  him. 
That  he  might  read  his  actions  i'  th'  event ! 
'Tw^ould  make  him  write  true,  though  he  never 

meant. 
Whose  check  soe'er  thou  art,  father's  or  friend's, 
Or  enemy's,  I  thank  thee  ;  peace  requite  thee  ! 
Light,  and  the  lighter  mistress,  both  farewell ! 
He  keeps  his  promise  best  that  breaks  with  hell. 

[Exit. 
Martia.  He's  gone  to  call  the  rest,  and  makes 
all  speed ; 
I'll  knock,  whate'or  befalls,  to  please  my  fears, 
For  no  compassion  can  be  less  than  theirs. 

[Knocks  at  the  door, 

Re-enler  Philippa  aiui  Violetta  above, 
PhU,  He's  come,  he's  come  !  —  Oh,  are  you 
come  at  last,  sir  ? 
Make  little  noise.  —  Away,  he'll  knock  again 
else.  [Exit  above  with  Violetta. 

Martia.  I  should  have  been  at  Istria,  by  day- 
break too ; 
Near  to  Valeria's  house,  the  wealthy  widow's, 
There  waits  one  purposely  to  do  me  good. 
What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Enter  Violetia. 

Vio,  Oh,  ^ou  are  a  sweet  gallant !  this  your 

hour? 

Give  me  your  hand  ;  come,  come,  sir,  follow  me, 

I'll  bring  you  to  light  presently :  softly,  softly, 

sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.  — A  Room  in  B&andino's  Home, 
Enter  Philippa. 
Phil,  I  should  ha'  given  him  up  to  all  my 
thoughts 
The  dullest  young  man,  if  he  had  not  found  it ; 
So  short  of  apprehension  and  so  worthless, 
He  were  not  fit  for  woman's  fellowship ; 
I've  been  at  cost^too  for  a  banquet  for  him  : 
"Why,  'twould  ha*  kill'd  my  heart,  and  most  es- 
pecially 
To  think  that  man  should  ha'  no  more  conceit ;  * 

1  fond]  I  •  foolinh. 

t  ctmcnt]  i.  e.  quidnien  of  appreheuion. 


I  should  ha'  thought  the  worse  on's  wit  for  ever, 
And  blam'd  mine  own  for  too  muchfonrardneM. 

Enter  Violetta. 
Vio,  Oh,  mistress,  mistress  ! 
Phil.  How  now  !  what's  the  news  ? 
Vio.  Oh,  I  was  out  of  my  wits  for  a  minute 

and  a  half ! 
Phil,  Ha! 

Vio.  They  are  scarce  settled  yet,  mistress. 
Phil.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Vio.  Do  you  ask  that  seriously  ? ' 
Did  you  not  hear  me  squeak  ? 

Phil.  How  !  sure  thou  art 
Out  of  thy  wits  indeed. 

Vio.  Oh,  I'm  well  now. 
To  what  I  was,  mistress. 

Phil.  Why,  Where's  the  gentleman  ? 
Vio,    The   gentleman's  forthcoming,    and    t 
lovely  one. 
But  not  Francisco. 

Phil,  What  say'st  ?  not  Francisco  ! 

Vio,  Pish,  he's  a  coxcomb ;  think  not  on  bim, 

mistress. 
Phil.  What's  all  this? 

Vio.  I've  often  heard  you  say,  you'd  rather 
have 
A  wise  man  in  his  shirt  than  a  fool  fcather'd ; 
And  now  fortune  has  sent  you   one,   a    sweet 

young  gentleman, 
Kobb'd   oven    to   nothing,   but   what   first   He 

brought  with  him : 
The  slaves  had  stript  him  to  the  very  shirt,  mis- 
tress ; 
I  think  it  was  a  shirt ;  I  know  not  well. 
For  gallants  wear  both  *  now-a-days. 
Phil,  This  is  strange. 

Vio.  But  for  a  face,  a  hand,  and  as  much  skin 
As  I  durst  look  upon,  he's  a  most  sweet  one ; 
Francisco  is  a  child  of  Egypt  *  to  him  : 
I  could  not  but,  in  pity  to  the  poor  gentleman, 
Fetch  him  down  one  of  my  old  master's  suits. 
Phil.  'Twas  charitably  done. 
Vio.  You'd  say,  mistress,  if  you  had  seen  him 
as  I  did.     Sweet  youth!     I'll  be  sworn,  mis- 
tress, he's  the  loveliest,  properest  young  gentle- 
man, and  so  you'll  say  yourself,  if  my  master's 
clothes  do  not  spoil  him,  that^s  all  the  fear  now ; 
I  would 't  had  been  your  luck  to  have  seen  him 
without  'em,  but  for  scaring  on  you. 

Phil,  Go,  prithee,  fetch  him  in,  whom  thoa 
commend'st  90 : 
Since  fortune  sends  him,  surely  we'll  make  much 

on  him; 
And  better  he  deserves  our  love  and  welcome 
Than  the  respectless  fellow  'twas  prepar'd  for. 

[Exit  Violetta. 

*  ask  ikai  seriovMy]  Thus  improved  fay  the  modern  fd»> 
tors,  —  "  ask  mo  thai  que.itiun  striomaiy  **  / 

*  601)1^  i.  e.  8hirt8  and  8mock«.     Compare   S^Iiddletoa^  \ 
Mart  DifstmbltTM  beAdes  IVomen^  act  i.  8C.  4 : 

"  Don.  Givo  me  the  shirt  then,  Til  warmU  as  well  {H]  I 
can  too. 
Why,  look,  yoii  whoreson  coxcomb,  this  is  a  smock ! 

Page.  No,  'tis  my  master's  shirt. 

Don.  Why,  that'"  true  too ; 
Who  knows  not  that  ?  why,  'ris  the  fashion,  fool ; 
All  your  young  nallantu  here  of  late  wear  smocks. 
Those  without  bearda  especially,'*  &c. 

Works,  \\L  573.  ed.  Qyee. 

6  eluld  (ff  Egypl]  L  e.  gipsy. 
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Tet  if  he  please  mine  eye  never  so  Iiappily, 
I  will  have  trial  of  his  wit  and  faith 
Before  I  make  him  partner  with  my  honour : 
Twas  just  Francisco's  case,  and  he  deceiv'd  me  ; 
111  take  more  heed  o'  the  next  for't :  perhaps 

now,  • 

To  furnish  his  distress,  he  will  appear 
Full  of  fair-promising  courtship ;  but  Til  prove 

him  then 
For  a  next  meeting,  when  he  needs  me  not. 
And  see  what  he  performs  then  when  the  storm 
Of  his  so  rudo  misfortunes  is  blown  over, 
And  he  himself  again.    A  distrest  man's  flat- 
teries 
Are  like  vows  made  in  drink,  or  bonds  in  prison ; 
There's  poor  assurance  in  'em  :  when  he's  firom 

me. 
And  in's  own  power,  then  I  shall  see  his  love. 
'Mass,  here  he  comes. 

EfUar  Maktia  in  Branding's  clothet,  with  Vio- 

LETTA. 

Martia,  Never  was  star-cross'd  gentleman 
More  happy  in  a  courteous  virgin's  love 
Than  I  in  yours. 

Vio.  I'm  sorry  they're  no  better  for  you  ; 
<^        I  wish'd  'em  handsomer  and  more  in  fashion, 
But  truly,  sir,  our  house  affords  it  not : 
There  is  a  suit  of  our  clerk's  hangs  i'  the  garret. 
But  that's  fur  worse  than  this,  if  I  may  judge 
With  modestv  of  men's  matters. 

Martia.  1  deserve  not  this. 
Dear  and  kind  gentlewoman.    Is  yond  your 
mistress  ? 
Phil,   Why,  trust  me,  here's  my  husband 
young  again !  — 
It  is  no  sin  to  welcome  you,  sweet  gentleman. 
Martia.  1  am  so  much  indebted,  courteous 
lady, 
To  the  unmatchM  charity  of  your  house. 
My  thanks  are  such  poor  things  they  would  but 
shame  me. 
Phil,  Beshrew  thy  heart  for  bringing  o'  him ! 
I  fear  me 
I  have  found  wit  enough  already  in  him. 
If  I  could  truly  but  resolve  *  myself 
My  husband  was  thus  handsome  at  nineteen, 
Troth,  I  should  think  the  better  of  him  at  four- 
score now. 
Vio.  Nay,  mistress,  what  would  he  be,  were 
he  in  fashion  — 
A  hempen   curse  on  those  that  put  him  out 

on't !  — 
That  now  appears  so  handsome  and  so  comely 
111  clothes  able  to  make  a  man  an  unbeliever. 
And  good  for  nothing  but  for  shift  or  so. 
If  a  man  chance  to  fall  i'  the  ditch  with  better  ? 
ITiis  is  the  best  that  ever  I  mark'd  in  'em,  — 
A  man  may  make  him  ready  '  in  such  clothes 
Without  a  candle. 
PhU.  Ay,  for  shame  of  himself^  wench. 
_  Vio.    My  master  docs  it  oft  in  winter  morn- 
ings. 
And  never  sees  himself  till  he  be  ready. 

PhU.  No,  nor  then  neither,  as  he  should  do, 
wench.  — 


1  ru«lv9]  i.  «.  Mtis<y,  eonvtnce. 

t  make  htm  rmdg]  » i.  c  draa  hiniMlI** 
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I  am  sorry,  gentle  sir,  we  cannot  shew  you 
A  courtesy  in  all  points  answerable 
To  your  undoubted  worth :  your  name,  I  cnre^ 
sir. 
Martia.  Ansaldo,  lady. 
Phil,  *Tis  a  noble  name,  sir. 
Martia,  The  most  unfortunate  now  I 
Vio.  So  do  I  think  truly, 
As  long  as  that  suit's  on. 

PhiL  The  most  unfitting 
And  unprovided'st,  sir,  of  all  our  courtesies, 
I  do  presume,  is  that  you've  pass'd  already ; 
Your  pardon  but  for  that,  and  we're  encourag'd. 
Martia.  My  faithful  service,  lady. 
PhiL  Please  you,  sir.  to  taste  the  next, 
A  poor  slight  banquet;  for  sure  I  think  you 

were 
Unluckily  prevented  of  your  supper,  sir. 
Martia.    My  fortune   makes   me  more  than 
amends,  lady,  * 

In  your  sweet  kindness,  which  so  nobly  shewn 

to  me, 
It  makes  mo  bold  to  speak  my  occasions  to  yoxu 
I  am  this  morning,  that  with  clearness  now 
So  cheerfully  hastens  me,  to  meet  a  friend 
Upon  my  state's  establishing,  and  the  place 
Ten  mile  from  hence :  oh,  I  am  fore'd  xmwiU- 

ingly 
To  crave  your  leave  for't ;  which  done,  I  return 
In  service  plontifuL 

PhiL  Is't  so  important  r 
Martia.  If  I  should  fail,  as  much  as  my  un- 
doing. 
PhiL  I  think  too  well  of  you,  t'  undo  you,  sir, 
Upon  this  small  acquaintance. 
Martia.  My  great  happiness ! 
PhiL  But  when  should  I  be  sure  of  you  here 

again,  sir } 
Martia.  As  fast  as  speed  can  possibly  return 

me. 
PhU.  You  will  not  faU  ? 
Martia,  May  never  wish  go  well  with  me,  then ! 
PhU,  There's  to  bear  charges,  sir. 

[Oivet  pune. 
Martia.  Courtesy  dwells  in  you : 
I  brought  my  horse  up  with  me  from  the  woods, 
That's  all  the  good  they  left  me,  'gainst  their 

wills  too. 
May  your  kind  breast  never  want  comfort,  lady. 
But  still  supplied  as  liberally  as  yo)^  give ! 
PhiL  Farewell,  sir,  and  be  fiuthfuL 
Martia,  Time  shall  prove  me.  [Eani, 

PhiL  In  my  opinion,  now,  this  young  man's 
likeliest 
To  keep  his  word  ;  he's  modest,  wise,  and  cour- 
teous; 
He  has  the  language  of  an  honest  soul  in  him ; 
A  woman' 8  reputation  may  Ue  safe  there, 
Tm  much  deceiv'd  else ;  h'as  a  fisLithful  eye. 
If  it  be  well  observ'd. 

Vio,  Good  speed  be  with  thee,  sir !  — 

[Looking  oiU, 
He  puts  him  to't,  i'  faith. 
PhiL  Violetta. 
Vio.  Mistress? 

PhiL  Alas,  what  have  we  done,  wench  } 
Vio,  What's  the  matter,  mistress  ? 
PhU.  Run,  run,  call  him  again ;  he  must  stay, 
tell  him, 
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Though  it  be  upon's  undoing;  we*re  undone 

else; 
Your  master's  clothes,  they're  known  the  coun- 
try over. 
Ftb.  Now,  by  this  light,  that's  true,  and  well 
remember' d ; 
But  there's  no  calling  of  him,  he's  out  of  sight 
now. 
Pha,  Oh,  what  will  people  think  ? 
Vio.  What  can  they  think,  mistress  ? 
The  gentleman  has  the  worst  on't :  were  I  he 

now, 
I'd  make  this  ten  mile  forty  mile  about, 
U^  Before  I'd  ride  through  any  market-town  with 

'em. 
PhU,  WUl  he  be  careful,  think'st  ? 
Vio.  My  life  for  yours,  mistress. 
Phil,  1  shall  long  mightily  to  see  him  agen.* 
Vio,  And  so  shidl  I ;  I  shall  never  laugh  till 
thex£  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I,  —  Near  Yalbbia'b  House. 

Enter  ^iCKKDO  and  Second  Suitor  on  one  tide^and 
Valeria  and  First  Suitor  on  the  other, 

Ric,  It  goes  well  hitherto,  my  sweet  protector. 

Sec,  Suit,  Ay,  and  shall  still  to  th'  end,  to  .th' 

end,  my  honey : 

Wherefore  have  I  enough,  but  to  have't  go  well, 

sir? 

First  Suit.   My  whole  state  on't,  thou  over- 

throw'st  him,  widow. 
Val.  I  hope  well  still,  sir. 
First  Suit,  Hope  !  be  certain,  wench : 
I  make  no  question  now  but  thou  art  mine. 
As  sure  as  if  I  had  thee  in  thy  night-gear. 
VaL  By'r  lady,  that  I  doubt,  sir. 
First  Suit.  Oh,  'tis  clear,  wench. 
By  one  thing  that  I  mark'd. 

Val,  What's  that,  good,  sweet  sir  r 
First  Suit.  A  thing  that  never  fail'd  me. 
Val.  Qood  sir,  what  ? 

First  Suit.  I  heard  our  counsellor  speak  a  word 
of  comfort, 
Jnvita  volunteUe ;  ha,  that's  he,  wench. 
The  word  of  words,  the  precious  chief,  i'  fiuth  ! 
VaL  Invita  voluntate  !  what's  the  meaning,  sir  ? 
First  Suit.  Nay,  there  I  leave  you ;  but  assure 
you  thus  much, 
I  never  heard  him  speak  that  word  i'  my  life. 
But  the  cause  went  on's  side,  that  I  mark'd  ever. 
Sec  Suit.  Do,  do,  and  spare  not ;  thou  wouldst 

talk  with  her? 
Ric.  Yes,  with  your  leave  and  liking. 
Sec,  Suit,  Do,  my  adoption. 
My  chosen  child ;  an  thou  hold'st  so  obedientt 
Sue  thou  wilt  live  and  cozen  all  my  kindred. 
Ric,  A  child's  part  in  your  love,  that's  my 

ambition,  sir. 
Sec  Suit,  Go,  and  deserve  it,  then;  please 
me  well  now: 
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I  love  wrangling  'a-life,  boy,"  there's  mj  deU^il; 
I  have  no  other  venery  but  vexation. 
That's  all,  my  honey,  now  :  smartly  now  to  hers 
I  have  enough,  and  I  will  have  my  homotir. 

Ric,  This  need  not  ha'  been,  widow. 

Val,  Ydh  say  right,  sir ; 
No,  nor  your  treachery,  your  closo  oon«pin»7 

'      >t  ha'  bei 


Against  me  for  my  wealth,  need  not 
neither. 

Ric  1  had  you  fairly  ;  I  scorn  treachery 
To  your  woman  that  I  never  meant  to  many. 
Much  more  to  you,  whom  I  reaerr'd  for  wife. 

Vol.  How.  wife! 

Ric.  Ay,  wife,  wife,  widow ;  be  not  aaham'd 
on't. 
It's  the  best  calling  ever  woman  came  to. 
And  all  your  grace  indeed,  brag  as  you  liat. 

See,  Suit.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Val.  1  grant  you,  sir,  but  not  to  be  your  wife. 

First  Suit.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Ric.  Not  mine  !    I  think  'tis  the  best  hareain 
That  e'er  thou  mod'st  i'  thy  life,  or  erer  uiall 

again, 
When  my  head's  laid,  but  that's  not  yet  this 

threescore  year ; 
Let's  talk  of  nearer  matters. 

Val,  You're  as  near,  sir, 
As  e'er  you're  like  to  be,  if  law  can  right  me. 

Ric.  Now,  before  conscience,  you're  a  wilfol 
housewife. 

Val.  How  ! 

Ric.  Ay,  and  I  fear  you  spend  my  goods  lav- 
ishly. 

Vol.  Your  goods ! 

Ric,  1  shall  miss  much,  I  doubt  me. 
When  I  come  to  look  over  the  inventory. 

Val,  I'll  give  you  my  word  you  shall,  air. 

Ric,  Look  to't,  widow  ; 
A  night  may  come  will  call  you  to  account  fcn^t 

Val.  Oh,  if  you  had  me  now,  air,  in  this  heat, 
I  do  but  think  how  you'd  be  reveng'd  on  me ! 

Ric.  Ay,  may  I  perish  else,  if  I  would  not  get 
Three  children  at  a  birth,  an  I  could,  o*  thee! 

First  Suit.  Take  off  your  youngster  there. 

Sec.  Suit,  Take  off  your  widow  first ; 
He  shall  have  the  last  word,  I  pay  for't  dearly.— 
To  her  again,  sweet  boy,  that  side's  the  weaker: 
I  have  enough,  and  I  will  have  my  humour. 

Enter  Bran-dino  and  MAaniro. 
Val.  Oh,  brother,  see,  I'm  up  to  th*  ears  in 

law  here  I  

Look,  copy  '  upon  copy. 

Bran,  'Twere  grief  enough. 
If  a  man  did  but  hear  on't,  but  I  am 
In  pain  to  see  it. 

Val,  What,  sore  eyes  still,  brother  } 
Brcui,  Worse  and  worse,  sister ;  the  old  wtK 
man's  water 
Does  me  no  good. 

VaL  Why,  't'as  help'd  many,  sir. 


*  Ihvs  woMgUmg  *«4i^l  —  's-IMt  I.  ••  «•  my  Ufe,  aness- 
Kively.  — The  moifoni  dHloa  print,  *</  faw  a  i         " 
life"! 

»  eon]  "  i.  ••  plenty,  a  aente  in  whkli     

quently  UMd  Mpy,  from  tamm.  Hence  we  mty  fnfcr  thai  is 
wrote  tbit  portion  of  tbe  play.  The  next  eceiie  is  is  tali  ba« 
manner."  Colukb.  Btin^f ,  in ttas lest  ** eopf  nftman  " 
iatobeiiJidaartoodefl ^^ 
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Bran.  It  helps  not  me,  Vm  siire. 

Mar.  Oh.  oh  ! 

Val.  What  ails  Mortino  too  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  oh,  the  toothache,  the  toothache  1 

Bran.  Ah,  poor  wunn !   this  he  endures  for 
me  now : 
There  beats  not  a  more  mutual  pulse  of  passion 
In  a  kind  husband  when  his  wife  breeds  child 
Than  in  Martino ;  I  ha'  mark'd  it  ever ; 
He  breeds  all  my  pains  in's  teeth  still,  and  to 

quit  *  me, 
It  is  his  eye-tooth  too. 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  ay»  ay. 

Val.  Where  did  I  hear  late  of  a  skilful  fellow. 
Good  for  all  kind  of  maladies  ?  true,  true,  sir ; 
His  flag  hangs  out  in  town  here,  i'  the  Cross  Inn, 
With  admirable  cures  of  all  conditions  ; 
It  shews  him  a  great  travelling  and  learn' d  em- 
piric. 

Bran.  We'll  both  to  him,  Martino. 

Val.  Hark  you,  brother ; 
Perhaps  you  may  prevail,  as  one  indifferent. 

First  Suit.  Ay,  about  that,  sweet  widow. 

VaL  True  ;  speak  low,  sir. 

Bran.  Well,  what's  the  business  ?  say,  say. 

Val.  Marry,  this,  brother  : 
Call  the  young  man  aside  from  the  old  wolf  there. 
And  whisper  in  his  ear  a  thousand  dollars. 
If  he  will  vanish,  and  let  fall  the  suit. 
And  never  put's  to  no  more  cost  and  trouble. 

First  Suit.  Say  me  those  words,  good  sir,  I'll 
make  'em  worth 
A  chain  of  gold  to  you  at  your  sister's  wedding. 

Bran.  1  shall  do  much  for  that. 

Enter  Violbtta. 
Val.  Welcome,  sweetheart. 
Thou  com'st  most  happily  ;  I'm  bold  to  send  for 

thee 
To  make  a  purpose  good. 

Vio.  1  take  delight,  forsooth. 
In  any  such  employment. 

First  Suit.  Good  wench,  trust  me. 

Ric.  How,  sir,  let  fail  the  suit  I  'life,  I'll  go 

naked  first. 
Bran,  A  thousand  dollars,  sir,  think  upon  them. 
Bic.  Why,  they're  but  a  thousand  dollars, 

when  they're  thought  on. 
Bran.  A  good  round  sum. 
Bic.  A  good  round  widow's  better ; 
There's  meat  and  money  too.  I  have  been  bought 
Out  of  my  lands,  and  yielded ;  but,  sir,  scorn 
To  be  bought  out  of  my  affection. 

Bran.   Why,  here's  even  just  my  ujiiversity 
spirit ; 
I  priz'd  a  piece  of  red  deer  above  gold  then. 
Bic.  My  patron  wotUd  be  mad,  an  he  should 

hear  on't. 
Mar,  1  pray,  what's  good,  sir,  for  a  wicked 

tooth  r 
Ric.   Hang'd,  drawn,  and  quartering :  is't  a 

hollow  one  r 
Mar.  Ay,  'tis  a  hollow  one. 
Bic.  Then  take  the  powder 
Of  a  burnt  warrant,  mix'd  \**ith  oil  of  felon. 
Mar.  Why,  sure  you  mock  me. 
Bic  Troth,  I  think  I  do,  sir. 

*  to  put]  i.  e.  to  b«  even  —  equal  witlk 


Sec.  Suit.   Come  hither,  honey  ;  whaf  a  the 
news  ?  in  whispers. 

Bran.  He  will  not  be  bought  out. 

Val.  No  ?  that's  strange,  brother  : 
Pray,  take  a  little  pains  about  this  project,  then* 
And  try  what  that  effects. 

Brau.  I  like  this  better.  — 
Look  you,  sweet  gent]|^  see  what  I  produce  here 
For  amity's  sake  and  peace,  to  end  all  contro- 
versy; 
This  gentlewoman,  my  ch  arge,  left  by  her  Mends, 
Whom  for  her  person  and  her  portion 
I  could  bestow  most  richly,  but  in  pity 
To  her  affection,  which  lies  bent  at  you,  sir, 
I  am  content  to  yield  to  her  desire. 

Ric.  At  me  ! 

Bran.  But  for  this  jar,  't  had  ne'er  been  offer'd. 
I  bring  you  flesh  and  money,  a  rich  heir. 
And  a  maid  too,  and  that's  a  thing  worth  thanks, 

sir, 
Nay,  one  that  has  rid  fifteen  mile  this  morning 
For  your  love  only. 

Sec.  Suit.  Honey,  hearken  after  her ; 
Being  rich,  I  can  have  all  my  money  there ; 
Ease  my  purse  well,  and  never  wage  law  fur- 
ther: 
I  have  enough,  yet  I  will  have  my  humour. 

Ric.  Do  you  love  me,  forsooth  ? 

Vio.  Oh,  infinitely  ! 

Ric.  1  do  not  ask  thee,  that  I  meant  to  have 
thee. 
But  only  to  know  what  came  in  thy  head  to  love 
me. 

Vio.  My  time  was  come,  sir ;  that's  aU  I  can  say, 

Rie.  'Las,  poor  soul !  where  didst  thou  love 
me  first,  prithee } 

Vio.  In  happy  hour  be't  spd^,  out  at  a  window, 
sir. 

Ric.  A  window  !  prithee,  clap  it  to,  and  call 
it  in  again  : 
What  was  I  doing  then,  should  make  thee  love 
me } 

Vio.  Twirling  your  band-string,  which,  me- 
thought,  became  you 
So  generously  well. 

Ric.  'Twas  a  good  quality  to  choose  a  husband 
for ;  that  love  waa  likely  to  be  tied  in  matrimony 
that  begun  in  a  band-string ;  yet  I  ha'  knOMH  ai 
much  come  to  pass  ere  now  upon  a  tassel.  Fare 
you  well,  sister ;  I  may  be  cozen'd  in  a  maid,  I 
cannot  in  a  widow. 

Sec,  Suit.  Art  thou  come  home  again }  stick'st 
thou  there  still  ? 
I  will  defend  thee  still,  then. 

First  Suit.  Sir,  your  malice 
Will  have  enough  on't. 

Sec.  Suit.  I  will  have  my  humour. 

First  Suit,  Beggary  will  prove  the  sponge. 

Sec.  Suit.  Sponge  i'  thy  gascoyns, 
Thy  gally-gascoyns  '  there  ! 

Ric.  Ha,  brave  protector  ! 

Bran.  I  thought  'twould  come  to  open  wan 
again : 
Let  'cm  agree  as  they  will,  two  testy  fops  I 
I'll  have  a  care  of  mine  eyes. 

Mar.  I  of  my  chops.  [Exeunt, 


Rsso. 


'  i.  «.  wide  iKMe  or  aitops  ftrouiem]  ". 


■M 
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SCENE    II.  —  A  Room  in  the  Cross  Inn, 

Enter  Latrocihio  disguised  as  an  empirict  and  Oc- 
CULTO  as  his  man. 
Lot.  Away,  out  with  the  banner !  eend's  good 

luck  to-day  ! 
Oec,  I  warrant  you  ;  your  name's  spread,  sir, 
for  an  empiric  :     # 

[Hanging  up  a  Bantter  of  Cures  and  Diseases. 
There's  an  old  mason  troubled  with  the  stone 
Has  sent  to  you  this  morning  ibr  your  counsel ; 
He  would  have  case  fain. 

Lot.  Marry,  I  cannot  blame  him,  sir ; 
But  how  he  will  come  by't,  there  lies  the  question. 
Occ.  You  must  do  somewhat,  sir ;   for  he's 
swoln  most  piteously, 
Has  urine  in  him  now  was  brew'd  last  March. 
Lot.  'Twill  be  rich  gear  for  dyers. 
Ocfl.  I  would  'twere  come  to  that,  sir. 
Lot.  Lc'  me  see  ; 
I'U  send  him  a  whole  musket-charge  of  gunpow- 
der.» 
Occ.  Gunpowder !  what,  sir,  to  break  the  stone  r 
Lat.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  sir, 
It  ia  the  likeliest  thing  I  know  to  do't ; 
I'm  sure  it  breaks  stone -walls  and  castles  down  ; 
I  see  no  reason  but 't  should  break  the  stone. 
Occ,  Nay.  use  your  pleasure,  sir, 
Lat.  Troth,  if  that  do  not, 
I  ha'  nothing  else  that  will. 
Occ.  I  know  that  too. 

Lat.  Why,  then,  thou'rt  a  coxcomb  to  make 
question  on't. 
Go  call  in  all  the  rest,  I  have  employment  for 
them.  l^Exit  Occulto. 

When  the  highways  grow  thin  with  travellers. 
And  few  portmanteaus  stirring,  as  all  trades 
Have  their  dead  time  we  see,  thievery  poor  tak- 
ings. 
And  lechery  cold  doings,  and  so  forwards  still ; 
Then  do  I  take  my  inn,  and  those  curmudgeons 
Whose  purses  I  can  never  get  abroad, 
I  take  'em  at  more  ease  here  i'  my  chamber. 
And  make  'cm  come  to  me;  it's  more  state-like 

too. 
Hang  him  that  has  but  one  way  to  his  trade  ! 
He's  like  a  mouth  that  eats  but  on  one  side. 
And  half  cozens  his  belly,  'specially  if  he  dine 

among  shavers 
And  both-handed  feeders.  —  Stratio,  Silvio,  and 
Fiducio ! 

EtUer  Silvio,  Stratio,  and  Fiducio. 
I  will  have  none  left  out ;  there's  parts  for  you. 
Sil.  For  us !  pray,  let  us  have  'em. 
Lat.  Change  yourselves 


1  Le*  me  see  ; 
ril  srMd  him  a  vkoU  musket-<karge  of  gunpowder,  6tjc 
tLC  ]  So  in  The  Honest  Lawyer.  Acted  bg  the  Q,ueeiujt  Maiu- 
tiett  SerranUi.     Written  by  S.  S.  1616.  4t«>.  ; 
**  Valentine.  What  w'r  Hir,  fliat  my  Art  cnnnot  extend  to? 
Oripr.  The  stone,  the  stone:  Iain  pittifully  gripM  with 
the  Htone.    .    .    . 

Valentine 

L^t'M  8ee.     Me  thinki  a  little  Gunpowder 
Hhoiild  liaiie  Mnnie  Ntrange  relation  to  thi-<  fit. 
I  h  .lie  Koene  (Inn-|H.\vdpr  t-fi  drine  out  ^'|l•n^•.^ 
From  Fortii  and  C«-iU'-wallH,"  &,c.  Sig.  r  2. 

Coneeming  thi«  pawnge,  see  my  remark,  p.  693. 


With  all  speed  possible  into  several  shape*. 
Far  from  your  own  :  as,  you  a  farmer,  sir  ; 
A  grazier  you  ;  and  you  may  be  a  miller. 

Fid.  Oh,  no,  a  miller  comes  too  near  a  thief; 
That  may  spoil  all  again. 

Lnt.  Some  country  tailor,  then. 
Fid.  That's  near  enough,  by'r  lady,  yet  Til 
venture  that ; 
The  miller's  a  white  devil,  he  wears  his  theft 
Like  innocence  in  badges  most  apparently 
Upon  his  nose,  sometimes  between  his  lips  ; 
The  tailor  modestly  between  his  legs. 

Lat.  Why,  pray,  do  you  present  that  modest 
thief,  then  ; 
And  hark  you,  for  the  purpose. 
Sil.  'Twill  improve  you,  sir. 
Lat,  'Twill   get  believers,   believe   that,   my 
masters. 
Repute  and  confidence,  and  make   all  thingi 

clearer ; 
When  you  see  any  come,  repair  you  to  me. 
As  samples  of  my  skill :  there  are  few  arts 
But  have  their  shadows,  sirs,  to  set  'em  off; 
Then  where  the  art  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 
What  need  is  there,  my  friends  !     Make  haste, 
away,  sirs. 

[Exeunt  Silvio,  Stratio,  and  Fiducio. 

Re-enter  Occulto. 
Occ,  Where  are  you,  sir  ? 
Lat.  Not  far.  man  ;  what's  the  news  ? 
Occ.  The  old  justice,  sir,  whom  we  robb'd  onoe 
by  moonlight, 
And  bound  his  man  and  he,  in  haycock-time. 
With  a  rope  made  of  horse- meat,  and  in  pity 
Left  their  marcs  by  'em,  which,  I  think,  ere 

midnight 
Did  eat  their  hay- bound  masters  both  at  lib- 
erty   

Lat,  'life,  what  of  him,  man  ? 
Occ,  He's  inquiring  earnestly 
For  the  great  man  of  art,  indeed  for  you,  sir : 
Therefore  withdraw,  sweet  sir ;  make  yourself 

dainty  now. 
And  that's  three  parts  of  any  profession. 
Lat.  I  have  enough  on't.  [Exit* 

Enter  Marti  a  in  Brakdino*s  doihet, 

Occ.  How  now  !  what  thing's  this  ? 
Now,  by  this  light,  the  second  part  o*  the  justice 
Newly  reviv'd,  with  never  a  hair  on's  face. 
It  should  be  the  first  rather  by  his  smoothness, 
But  I  ha'  known  the  first  part  written  last:* 
'Tis  he,  or  let  me  perish,  the  young  gentleman 
We  robb'd  and  stript ;  but  I  am  far  from  knowl- 
edge now.  [Aaidt* 

Martia.  One  word,  I  pray,  sir. 

Occ.  With  me,  gentle  sir  ? 

Martia.  Was  there  not  lately  seen  about  these 
parts,  sir, 
A  knot  of  fellows,  whose  conditions 
Are  privily  susj>ected  ? 

Occ.  Why  do  you  ask,  sir  ? 

3  the  first  pari  vfriUtn  last]  "  This  alludefl  to  thr  (ln(  and 
fiecond  pnrti)  of  historical  ul.iy!*  and  tmiredie^,  wbtcto  had 

I  hern  h4>  niiirh  in  fashion.  It  has  licen  aMi-ert-tined  in  nnfv 
than  tiiic  iiisttncp,  (h.it  the  ffrnt  |iart  of  a  Miccesnrul  plaj 

I  u.iH   written  after   the  second  had   met   with   appUuae.** 

i  Cotxica. 
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Martia.  There  was  a  poor  young  gentleman 

robb'd  last  night. 
Occ.  Robb'd ! 

Martia,  Stript  of  all,  i'  faith. 
Occ.  Oh,  beastly  rascals  ! 
'Laji,  what  was  he  ? 

Mariia.  Look  o'me,  and  know  him,  sir. 
Occ,    Hard-hearted   villains  !    strip  ?    troth, 
when  I  saw  you, 
Methought  those  clothes  were  never  made  for 
you,  sir. 
Martia,  Want  made  me  glad  o'  'em.. 
Occ,  Send  you  better  fortunes,  sir  !  — 
"Vhat  we  may  have  a  bout  with  you  once  again. 

[Atide, 
Martia.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish  of  love, 

kind  sir. 
Occ.  Tis  with  my  heart,  i'  faith ;  now  store  of 
coin 
«4d  better  clothes  be  with  you  ! 
Martia.  There's  some  honest  yet, 
Ad  charitably-minded.    How !  what's  here  to 
do }  [iZeocb  on  the  barutar. 

Here  toilhin  this  place  ia  atr*d 

All  the  griefe  that  were  ever  endur'd, 

ay,  there  thou  liest ;  I  endur'd  one  last  night 
Dou  canst  not  cure  this  morning  ;  a  strange 
promiser !  \Retuls, 

Palsy,  gout,  hydropic  humour. 
Breath  that  stinks  beyond  perfumer, 
Fistula  in  ano,  ulcer,  meyrim. 
Or  what  disease  soeer  beleayuer  'em. 
Stone,  rupture,  squinaney,  imposthume ; 
Yet  too  dear  it  shall  not  cost  *em, 
'  hat's  conscionably  said,  i'faith.  [Reads, 

In  brief,  you  cannot,  I  assure  you. 
Be  unsound  so  fast  as  I  can  cure  you, 
.  y'r  lady,  you  shall  pardon  me,  I'll  not  try't,  sir. 

Enter  Bbandino  and  Mabtino. 
Bran,  Martino,  is  not  yond  my  hinder  parts  ? 
Mar.  Yes,  and  your  fore  parts  too,  sir. 
Bran.  I  trow  so ; 
I  never  saw  my  hind  parts  in  my  life  else. 
No,  nor  my  fore  ones  neither.  —  What  are  you, 

sir  ? 
Are  you  a  justice,  pray  ? 

Martia.  A  justice  \  no,  truly. 
Bran,  How  came  this  suit  to  you,  then .' 
Martia.  How  this  suit ! 
Why,    must  he  needs  be  a  justice,  sir,  that 
wears  it  ? 
Bran,  You'll  find  it  so ;  'twas  made  for  no- 
body else : 
I  paid  for't. 

Martia.  Oh,  strange  fortune  1    I  have  undone 
Ihe  charitable  woman.  [Atide, 

Bran,  He'll  be  gone  : 
Martino,  hold  him  fast,  I'll  call  for  aid. 
Martia.  Hold  mo  ! '  Oh,  curse  of  fate  ! 

[Strikes  Maetino. 
Mar.  Oh,  master,  master ! 
Bran.  What  ails  Martino  ? 
Mar.  In  my  conscience, 
Il'as  beat  out  the  wrong  tooth ;  I  feel  it  now 
j      Three  degrees  off. 

Bran.  Oh,  slave,  spoil'd  a  fine  penman ! 


Martia.  He  lack'd  good  manners,  though  ;  lay 
hands  o'  me ! 
I  scorn  all  the  deserts  that  belong  to  it. 

Re-enter  Latbocinio. 

Lat.  Why,  how  now !  what's  the  broU  ? 

Bran,  The  man  of  art, 
I  take  ^ou,  sir,  to  be. 

Lat.  I'm  the  profMSor 
Of  those  slight  cures  you  read  of  in  the  banner. 

Bran.  Our  business  was  to  you,  most  skilful 
sir; 
But  in  the  way  to  you,  right  worshipful, 
I  met  a  thief. 

Lat.  A  thief! 

Bran.  With  my  clothes  on,  sir  : 
Let  but  the  hose  *  be  search' d,  I'll  pawn  my  life 
There's  yet  the  tailor's  bill  in  one  o'  the  pockets. 
And  a  white  thimble  that  I  found  i'  moonlight  — 
Thou  saw'st  me  when  I  put  it  in,  Martino. 

Mar.  Oy,  oy ! 

Bran.  Oh,  h'as  spoil'd 
The  worthiest  clerk  that  e'er  drew  warrant  here ! 

Lat,  Sir,  you're  a  stranger,  but  I  must  deal 
plain  with  you. 
That  suit  of  clothes  must  needs  come  oddly  to  you. 

Martia,  I  dare  not  say  which  way,  that's  my 
affliction.  [Aside, 

Lat.  Is  not  your  worship's  name  signior  Bran- 
dino,  sir  ? 

Bran,  It  has  been  so  these  threescore  year[8] 
and  upwards. 

LoU.  I  heard  there  was  a  robbery  done  last 
night 
Near  to  your  house. 

Martia.  You  heard  a  truth  then,  sir. 
And  I  the  man  was  robb'd. 

Lat.  Ah,  that's  t^o  gross !  — 
Send  him  away  for  fear  of  farther  mischief; 
I  do  not  like  him,  he's  a  cunning  knave. 

Bran.  I  want  but  aid. 

Lat.  Within  there! 

Enter  Servants. 
Bran.  Seize  upon 
That  impudent  thief. 

Martia.  Then  hear  me  speak. 
Bran.  Away! 
I'll  neither  hear  thee  speak,  nor  wear  those 

clothes  again.  — 
To  prison  with  the  varlet ! 

Martia.  How  am  I  punish'd !  [Aside, 

"  Bran.  I'll  make  thee  bring  out  aU  before  I 

leave  thee.  [Exeunt  Servants  with  Mabtia. 

Lot,  You've  took  an  excellent  course  with 

this  bold  villain,  sir. 
Bran.  I  am  sworn  for  service  to  the  common- 
wealth, sir. 

Re-enter  Silvio,  Stratio,  and  Fmucio,  disyuised. 
What  are  these,  learned  sir  ? 

Lat.  Oh,  they're  my  patients.  — 
Good  morrow,  gout,  rupture,  and  palsy. 

Stra.  'Tis  farewell  gout  almost,  I  thank  your 
worship. 

1  kose]  i.  e.  breecbefl.  ~  Altered  by  the  modem  edilori  tP 
I  »«cott"! 
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LaU  What,  no,  yon  cannot  part  so  soon,  I 
hope? 
You  came  but  lately  to  me. 
Stra,  But  most  happily ; 
I  can  go  near  to  leap,  sir.  [Leaps. 

Lot,  What,  you  cannot  ? 
Away,  I  say  !   take  heed,  be  not  too  ycnturous 

-though ;  "■       • 

I've  had  you  but  three  d^ys,  remember  that. 
Sira.  Those  three  are  Attcr  than  three  hun- 
dred, sir.  '  [Leaps. 
Lat.  Yet  again  r 

Stra,  Ease  takes  pleasure  to  be  known,  sir. 
Lat.  You  with  the  rupture  there,  hernia  in 
scrotum  t 
Pray,  let  me  sec  your  space  *  this  morning ;  walk, 

sir, 
m  take  your  distance  straight;   'twas  F.  O. 

yesterday : 
Ah,  sirrah,  here's  a  simple  alteration  ! 
Secundo  gradu^  ye  F.  U.  already ; 
Here's  a  most  happy  change.     Be  of  good  com- 
fort, sir ; 
Your  knees  are  come  within  three  inches  now 
Of  one  another ;  by  to-morrow  noon, 
I'll  make  'em  kiss  and  jostle. 
Sil.  Bless  your  worship ! 
Bran.  You  have  a  hundred  prayers  in  a  morn- 
ing, sir. 
Lai.  Faith,  we  have  a  few  to  pass  away  the 
day  with.  — 
Tailor,  you  had  a  stitch  ? 

Fid.  Oh,  good  your  worship, 
I  have  had  none  since  Easter :  were  I  rid 
But  of  this  whoreson  palsy,  I  were  happy  ; 
I  cannot  thread  my  needle. 

Lat.  No  r  that's  hard ; 
I  never  mark'd  so  much. 
Fid.  It  comes  by  fits,  sir. 
Lat.    Alas,  poor  man  !  —  What  would  your 
worship  say  now 
To  see  me  help  this  fellow  at  an  instant  ? 
Bran.  And  make  him  firm  from  shaking  ? 
Lat.  As  a  steeple. 
From  the  disease  on't. 

Bran.  'Tis  to  me  miraculous. 
Lat.  You  with  your  wlioremaster  disease,  come 
hither ; 
Here,  take  me   this  round  glass,  and  hold  it 
stedfast;  [Gives  glass. 

Yet  more,  sir  ;  yet,  I  say ;  so. 
Bran.  Admirable! 

Lat,  Go,  live,  and  thread  thy  needle. 
Bran.  Here,  Martino  :  — 
Alas,  poor  fool,  his  mouth  is  full  of  praises, 
And  cannot  utter  'em ! 
Lat.  No  ?  What's  the  malady  ? 
Bran.  The  fury  of  a  tooth. 
Lat.  A  tooth  !  ha,  ha  ! 
I  thought 't  had  been  some  gangrene,  fistula. 
Canker,  or  ramex. 
Bran.  No,  it's  enough  as  'tis,  sir. 
Lat.  My  man  shall  ease  that  straight.  —  Sit 
you  down  there,  sir.  — 

[Martino  seats  hitnself. 
Take  the  tooth,  sirrah,  daintily,  insensibly.  — 

1  gpacf]  Altered  by  f he  modem  editors  to  "  pace  "  —  but 
I  doubt  if  rightly. 


But  what's  your  woEship's  nudadj?  thalfs  for 

me,  sir. 
Bran.  Marry,  pray,  look  you,  air ;  your  wor- 
ship's counsd 
About  mine  eyes. 
Lat.  Sore  eves  !  that's  nothinit  too,  iir. 
Bran.  By'r'lady,  I  that  feel  iTtfailik  it  aome- 

what. 
Lat.  Have  you  no  convalsiona,  priddiig  mchea, 
sir. 
Ruptures,  or  apostemates  ? 

Bran.  No,  by  my  faith,  air, 
Nor  do  I  desire  to  have  'em. 

Lat.  Those  are  cures  ; 
There  do  I  win  my  fame,  sir.  —  Quickly,  airrah. 
Reach  me  the  eye-cup  hither.  — 

[OccuLTO  gives  him  the  eye-cup. 
Do  you  make  water  well,  air  } 
Bran.  I'm  all  well  there. 
Lot.  You  feel  no  grief  i'  the  kidney  ? 
Bran.  Sound,  sound,  sound,  sir. 
Lat.  Oh,  here's  a  breath,  sir,  I  must  talk  withal. 
One  of  these  mornings. 

Bran.  There  L  think,  i*  faith, 
I  am  to  blame  indeed,  and  my  wife'a  worda 
Are  come  to  pass,  sir. 

Afar.  Oh,  oh  !  'tis  not  that,  'tia  not  that ! 
[  ^Vh^l6  OccuLTo  gives  apuU  at  one  of  his  tteih. 
It  is  the  next  beyond  it ;  there,  th<sre,  there  ! 
Occ.  The  best  have  their  mistakings  :  now  TU 

fit  you,  air. 
Bran.  What's  that,  sweet  air,  that  comforta 

with  his  coolness } 
Lot.    Oh,  sovereign  gear :  wink  hard,  and 
keep  it  in,  air. 

[  While  he  applies  the  eye-cup  to  B&anddto, 
he  picks  his  pocket. 
Mar.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Occ.  Nay,  here  he  goes  ;  one  twitch  more,  and 
he  comes,  sir. 

[  While  he  draws  one  o/'SLjlrtiko'b  teeth,  h§ 
picks  his  pocket. 
Mar.  Auh,  ho ! 

Occ.  Spit  out ;  I  told  you  he  waa  gone,  air. 
Bran.  How  cheers  Martino  ? 
Mar.  Oh,  I  can  answer  you  now,  maater ; 
I  feel  great  ease,  sir. 
Bran.  So  do  I,  Martino. 
Mar.  I'm  rid  of  a  sore  burden,  for  my  part, 
master. 
Of  a  scald  little  one. 

Lat.  Please  but  your  worship  now 
To  take  three  drops  of  the  rich  water  with  yon, 
I'll  undertake  your  man  shall  cture  you,  air. 
At  twice  i'  your  own  chamber. 
Bran.  Shall  he  so,  sir  ? 
Lai.  I  will  uphold  him  in't. 
Mar.  Then  will  1  do't,  sir. 
Lat.  How  lively  your  man's  now  I 
Mar.  Oh,  I'm  so  light,  methinka, 
Over  I  was  !  • 

Bran.  What  is't  contents  your  worship  ? 
Lat.  Even  what  your  worship  please;  I  am 

not  mercenary. 
Bran.  My  purse  in  gone,  Martino  ! 
Lat,  How,  your  purse,  sir  ! 


*  Orer  /  vas]  i.  o.  alwive,  beyond  what  I  ^ 
altered  by  Weber  to  *♦  A*  o*er  /  wm." 
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Brtm,  'Tis  gone,  i'  fiuth ;   I*Te  been  among 

some  rascals. 
Mar,  And  that's  a  thing 
I  ever  gave  you  warning  of,  master ;  you  care  not 
What  company  you  run  into. 

Bran,  Iiend'me  some  money  ;  chide  me  anon, 
I  prithee. 

A  pox  on  'em  for  vipers!  they  ha'  suck'd  blood 
o'  me. 
Mar.  Oh,  master ! 
Bran.  How  now,  man  ? 
Mar.  My  purse  is  gone  too ! 
Bran.  Ilow ! 
1*11  never  take  warning  more  of  thee  while  I 

live,  then ; 
Thou  art  an  hypocrite,  and  art  not  fit 
To  give  good  counsel  to  thy  master,  that 
Canst  not  keep  from  ill  company  thyself. 
Lot,  This  is  most  strange,   sir;   both  your 

purses  ffone  ! 
Mar.    Sir,   I'd  my  hand  on  mine  when  I 

came  in. 
Lot,  Are  you  but  sure  of  that  i  oh,  would 

you  were ! 
Mar,  As  I'm  of  ease. 
Lat.  Then  they're  both  gone  one  way, 
Be  that  your  coinfort. 

Bran,  Ay,  but  what  way's  that,  sir } 
Lat.  That  close  knave  in  your  clothes  has  got 
'em  both ; 
'Tis  well  you've  clapt  him  fast. 
Bran.  Why,  that's  impossible. 
Lai,  Oh,  teU  not  me,  sir  !  I  ha'  known  purses 
gone, 
And  the  thief  stand  and  look  one  full  i'  the  face, 
As  I  may  do  your  worship  and  your  man  now. 
Mar,  Nay,  that's  most  certain,  master. 
Bran.  I  will  make 
That  rascal  in  my  clothes  answer  all  this,  then. 
And  all  the  robberies  that  have  been  done 
Since  the  moon  chang'd.  —  Get  you  home  first, 

Martino, 
And  know  if  any  of  my  wife's  things  are  miss- 
ing, 
Or  any  more  of  mine :  tell  her  he's  taken. 
And  by  that  token  he  has  took  both  our  purses. 
Mar.  That's  an  ill  token,  master. 
Bran.  That's  all  one,  sir, 
She  must  have  that  or  nothing ;  for  I'm  sure 
The  rascal  has  Ici't  nothing  else  for  a  token. 
Begone ; 
Make  haste  again,  and  meet  me  part  o'  the  way. 

Mar,  I'll  hang  the  villain, 
An  'twere  for  nothing  but  the  souse  he  gave  me. 

[Exit. 
Bran.  Sir,  I  depart  asham'd  of  my  requital. 
And  leave  this  seal-ring  with  you  as  a  pledge 
Of  further  thankfulness*.  [Gives  ring, 

J^t.  No,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 
Bran.  Indeed  you  shall,  sir. 
Lat.  Oh,  your  worship's  word,  sir. 
Bran.  You  shall  have  my  word, too^  for  a  rare 
gentleman  "^ 

As  e'er  1  met  withal. 

JaU.  Clear  sight  be  with  you,  sir,  — 

[Exit  BRAMDnro. 
If  conduit- water,  and  my  hostess'  milk. 
That  comes  with  the  ninth  child  now,  may  af- 
ford it !  — 


'Life,  I  fear'd  none  but  thee,  my  villanous  tooth- 
drawer. 
Occ.  There  was  no  fear  of  me ;  Fve  often  told 
you 
I  was  bound  prentice  to  a  barber  once, 
But  ran  away  i'  the  second  year. 

Lat,  Ay,  marry, 
That  made  thee  give  a  pull  at  the  wrong  iocffh^ 
And  me  afraid  of  thee.     What  have  we  there, 
sirs^ 
Occ,  Some  threescore  dollars  i'  the  master's 
purse. 
And  sixteen  in  the  clerk's,  a  silver  seal, 
Two  or  three  amber  beads,  and  four  blank  war- 
rants. 
Lat,  Warrants !  where  be  they  ?  the  best  newa 
came  yet : 
'Mass,  here's  his  hand,  and  here's  his  seal ;  I 

thank  him ; 
This  comes  most  luckily :  one  of  our  fellows 
Was  took  last  night,  we'll  set  him  first  at  liberty, 
Ard  other  good  boys  after  him ;  and  if  he 
In  th'  old  justice's  suit,  whom  we  ^  robb'd  lately, 
Will  come  off*  roundly,  we'll  set  him  firee  too. 
Occ.  That  were  a  good  deed,  faith ;  we  may, 

in  pity. 
Lat,   There's  nothing  done  merely  for  pity 
now-a-days; 
Money  or  ware  must  help  too. 

Song^  in  partt,  hy  Latbocinio  and  the  rmL 

Giv«  016  fortune,  give  roe  hetlth. 
Give  liie  freediim,  1*11  get  wohIUi  : 
Whi)  coroplaiuK  hif  lato'*  ami^i. 
When  be  ha»  the  wide  world  bia? 
He  tliat  has  the  devil  in  fee 
Can  have  but  all,  and  ao  have  we. 
Give  UN  fonune,  give  ua  health, 
Give  U9  rreedum,  we'll  get  wealth: 
In  every  banilet,  town,  and  city. 
He  baa  land*  that  waa  born  wiil^. 

[ExemU, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L  —  A  Boom  in  Braxdino's  Hauie. 

Enter  Philippa  and  Voiletta. 
Phil,   How  well  this  gentleman  keeps  hia 
promise  too  ! 
Sure,  there's  no  trust  in  man. 
Vio,  They're  all  Franciscos, 
That's  my  opinion,  mistress  ;  fools,  or  false  ones. 
He  might  have  had  the  honesty  yet,  i*  faith. 
To  send  my  master's  clothes  home. 
Phil.  Ay,  those  clothes  ! 
Vio.  Colliers  come  by  the  door  every  day, 
mistress ; 
Nay,  this  is  market-day  too,  poulterers,  butchers ; 
They  would  have  lain  most  daintily  in  a  pannier. 
And  kept  veal  from  the  wind. 

J*hil.  Those  clothes  much  trouble  me. 
Vio.  Fuith,  an  he  were  a  gentleman,  as  he 
seem'd 
To  be,  they  would  trouble  him  too,  I  think  ; 
Methinks  he  should  have  small  desire  to  keep 
'em. 


1  we]  Old  ed. «'  he." 
>  corn*  11^  L  e.  pay. 
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PhU.  Faith,  and  less  pride  to  wear  *em,  I 
should  think,  wench. 
Unless  he  kept  'em  as  a  testimony 
For  after-times,  to  shew  what  misery 
He  pass'd  in  his  young  days,  and  then  weep 
over  *em. 
Fto.  Weep,  mistress ! 
Nay,  sure,  methinks  he  shotdd  not  weep  for 
laughing. 

Enter  Mabtino. 
Phil.  Martino  !  —  Oh,  we're  spoQ'd,  wench  ! 

are  they  come,  then  ? 
Mar,  Mistress,  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  ex- 
cellent news  for  you ; 
Comfort  your  heart.    What  have  you  to  break- 
fast, mistress  ? 
You  shall  have  all  again,  I  warrant  you. 
Phil.  What  says  he,  wench  ? 
Vio.  I'm  loath  to  understand  him. 
Mar.  Give  mo  a  note  of  all  your  things,  sweet 
mistress ; 
You  shall  not  lose  a  hair,  take't  of  my  word ; 
Wo  have  him  safe  enough. 

Phil.  Oh,  'las,  sweet  wench, 
This  man  tulks  fearfully  ! 

Vio.  And  I  know  not  what  yet ; 
That's  the  worst,  mistress. 

Mar.  Can  you  tell  me,  pray. 
Whether  the  rascal  has  broke  ope  my  desk  or  no  ? 
There's  a  fine  little  barrel  of  pome-citrons 
Would  have  serv'd  me  this  seven  year  ;  oh,  and 

my  tig-cheese,  — 
The  fig  *  of  everlasting  obloquy 
Go  with  him,  if  he  have  eat  it !  I'll  make  haste ; 
He  cannot  eat  at  all  yet.     He  was  taken,  mis- 
tress. 
Grossly  and  beastly ;  how  do  you  think,  i'  faith } 
Phil.  I  know  not,  sir. 
Mar.  Troth,  in  my  master's  clothes  : 
Would  any  thief  but  a  beast  been  taken  so  r 
Phil.  Wench,  wench  ! 
VU}.  I  have  grief  enough  of  mine  own  to  tend, 

mistress. 
Phil.  Did  he  confess  the  robbery  ? 
Mar.  Oh,  no,  no,  mistress  ; 
He's  a  young  cunning  rascal,  he  confess'd  noth- 
ing ; 
While   we  were  examining  on   him,  he  took 

away 
My  master's  purse  and  mine,  but  confess'd  noth- 
ing stUl. 
Phil.  'Ihat's  but  some  slanderous  injury  rais'd 
against  him.  —  {Aside  to  Vio. 

Came  not  your  master  with  you  ? 

Mar.  No,  sweet  mistress  : 
I  must  make  haste  and  meet  him ;   pray,  de- 
spatch me,  then. 
Phil.  I  have  look'd  over  all  with  special  heed- 
fulness  ; 
There's  nothing  miss'd,  I  can  assure  you,  sir, 
But  that  suit  of  your  master's* 

Mar.  I'm  right  glad  on't : 
That  suit  would  hang  him,  yet  I  would  not  have 
Him  hang'd  in  that  suit  though  ;  it  will  disgrace 


1  T*h«fis%  &^c.]  See  the  latter  part  of  Gifford'ri  note  on  B. 
JoH'Hiu'd  IVvrlUj  i.  51,  and  Duu<:o';»  JUiutt.  qf  Skakespeare, 
1.493. 


My  master's  fashion  for  ever,  and  make  it  aa 

hateful 
As  yellow  bands.'  [ExiL 

Phil  Oh,  what  shall's  do,  wench  ? 
Vio,  'Tis  no  marvel,  mistress. 
The  poor  young  gentleman  could  not  keep  hia 
promise. 
Phil.  Alas,  sweet  man,  h'aa  confesa'd  nothing 

yet,  wench ! 

Vio,  That  shews  his  constancy  and  lore  to 

you,  mistress : 

But  you  must  do't  of  force,  there  is  no  help  ibr't. 

The  truth  can  neither  shame  nor  hurt  you  much; 

Let  'em  make  what  they  can  on't.     'Twere  sin 

and  pity,  i'  faith. 
To  cast  away  so  sweet  a  gentleman 
For  such  a  pair  of  infidel  hose  '  and  doublet ; 
I  would  not  hang  a  Jew  for  a  whole  wardrobe 
on  'em. 
Phil.  Thou  say'st  true,  wench. 

Enter  Martia,  disguised  as  before, 

Vio,  Oh,  oh,  they're  come  again,  mistroas  I 

Phil,  Siguier  Ansaldo ! 

Martia.  llie  same ;  mightily  cross' d,  lady, 
But,  past  hope,  freed  again  by  a  doctor'a  means, 
A  man  of  art,  I  know  not  justly  what  indeed ; 
But  pity,  and  the  fortunate  gold  you  gaTO  me. 
Wrought  my  release  between  'em. 

Phil.  Met  you  not 
My  husband's  man } 

Martia,  1  took  such  strange  ways,  lady, 
I  hardly  met  a  creature. 

I^hil,  Oh,  most  welcome  ! 

Vio.  But  how  shall  we  bestow  him  now  wa 
have  him,  mistress  ? 

Phil.  Alas,  that's  true  ! 

Vio.  Martino  may  come  back  again. 

Phil.  Step  you  into  that  little  chamber  speedi- 
ly, sir,  — 
And  dress  him   up  in  one  of  my  gowns  and 

head- tires. 
His  youth  will  well  endure  it. 

Vio.  That  will  be  admirable. 

Phil.  Nay,  do't,  do't  quickly,  then;  and  cut 
that  suit 
Into  a  hundred  pieces,  that  it  may  never 
Be  known  again. 

Vio.  A  hundred !  nay,  ten  thousand  at  the 
least,  mistress ;  for  if  there  be  a  piece  of  that  snit 
left  as  big  as  my  nail,  the  deed  will  come  out :  'tis 
worse  than  a  murder ;  I  fear  'twill  never  be  hid. 

Phil.   Away,    do    your  endeavour,   and  de- 
spatch, wench. 

[Exeutit  ViOL£TTA  and  Mabtia. 
I've  thought  upon  a  way  of  certain  safety. 
And  I  may  keep  him  while  I  have  him  too, 


s  yellow  bandj]  i.  e.  bandi  dyed  with  yellow  otarek,  which 
was  unce  very  fashionable,  and  i»  Mid  fa)  haw  been  inventMl 
by  Mk.  Turner,  who  wm  executed  Nov.  Iiil5,  Tor  harini 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Bir  Thomas  Overtiury,  ana 
wore  at  tlio  paliowM  a  nitT  of  her  favourite  ct>ioiir, — the 
hangman,  we  are  told,  having  his  bandfl  and  rulFa  al«>o  yel- 
low, lli-nce  the  epitliet  *'  hateful "  in  the  text.  Vet  B. 
Rirh,  in  The  Irish  Hubbub ^  iitclan^f  that  **yeU..w  wtaitJlt 
bands  .  .  .  beganne  even  then  j.  e.  immediately  after  31b. 
Turnrr*ri  death]  to  t>o  more  gvnerall  than  they  wcrebe^ic*;'' 
and  (iiey  were  CTtainly  wt.rn  in  lt>21 :  t>ee  iiute  no.  JUhk 
muzfr —  i)odic'3  's  Old  plays^  vii.  133,  i.i;*!  ed. 

3  hoje\  i.  e.  broecheri. 
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Without  suspicion  now :  I've  heard  o'  the  like ; 

A  gentleman,  that  for  a  lady's  loye 

Was  thought  six  months  her  woman,  tended  on 

her 
In  her  own  garments,  and,  she  being  a  widow. 
Lay  night  by  night  with  her  in  way  of  comfort ; 
Marry,  in  conclusion,  match  they  did  together : 
Would  I'd  a  copy  of  the  same  conclusion ! 

Enter  Brandino  toilA  a  writing. 

He's  come  himself  now.    If  thou  be'st  a  happy 

wench, 
Be  fortunate  in  thy  speed  !     I'll  delay  time 
With  all  the  means  I  can.     [Asiiie.]  —  Oh,  wel- 
come, sir  ! 
Brcm,  I'll  speak  to  you  anon,  wife,  and  kiss 
you  shortly ; 
I'm  very  busy  yet.  —  [Readt.]      Cocksey-doum^ 

Memberry, 
Her  manor-house  at  Well'dun. 
Phil.  What's  that,  good  sir  ? 
Bran.  The  widow's,  your  sweet  sister's  deed 
of  gift; 
Sh'as  made  all  her  estate  over  to  me,  wench  : 
She'll  be  too  hard  for  'em  all :  and  now  come 

buss  me. 
Good  luck  after  thieves'  handsel. 

Phil.  Oh,  'tis  happy,  sir, 
You  have  him  fast ! 

Bran.  I  ha'  laid  him  safe  enough,  wench. 
Phil,  I  was  so  lost  in  joy  at  the  report  on't, 
I  quite  forgot  one  thing  to  tell  Martino. 
Bran.  What's  that,  sweet  blood  } 
Phil.  He  and  his  villains,  sir, 
Kobb'd  a  sweet  gentlewoman  last  night. 
Bran,  A  gentlewoman  ! 
Phil,    Nay,  most  uncivilly  and  basely  stript 

her,  sir. 
Bran.  Oh,  barbarous  slaves  1 
Phil.  1  was  even  fain,  for  womanhood's  sake, 
Alas,  and  charity's,  to  receive  her  in. 
And  clothe  her  poor  wants  in  a  suit  of  mine. 
Bran,  'Twas  most  religiously  done ;  I  long  foi^ 
her. 
Who  have  I  brought  to  see  thee,  think'st  thou, 
woman? 
Phil.  Nay,  sir,  I  know  not. 
Bran.  Guess,  I  prithee,  heartily ; 
An  enemy  of  thine. 

Phil.  'That  I  hope  you  have  not,  sir. 
Bran,  But  all  was  done  in  jest ;  he  cries  thee 
mercy; 
Francisco,  sirrah.' 

Phil,  Oh,  I  think  not  on  him. 
Bran,  That  letter  was  but  writ  to  try  thy  con- 
stancy ; 
He  confess'd  all  to  me. 
PhiL  Joy  on  him,  sir  ! 

Enter  Fbancisoo. 

So  far  am  I  from  malice,  look  you,  sir 

Welcome,  sweet  signior ;   but  I'll  never  trust 
you,  sir. 
Bran.  Faith,  I'm  beholding  '  to  thee,  wife,  for 
this. 


1         1  sirrah]  Bee  iiot«,  p.  605. 

.        »  be.'ioldinf]  8«e  note,  p.  6.9.  —  Altered  by  the  modem 

i     editurs  to  "beholden." 


Fran.  Methinks  I  enter  now  this  House  with 
joy, 
Sweet  peace,  and  quietnass  of  conscience ; 
I  wear  no  guilty  blush  upon  my  cheek 
For  a  sin  stampt  last  midnight :  I  can  talk  now 
With   that  kind  man,  and  not  abuse  him  in- 
wardly 
With  any  scornful  thought  made  of  his  shame : 
What  a  sweet  being -is  an  honest  mind  ! 
It  speaks  peace  to  itself  and  all  mankind.  [Aside, 

Re-enter  Mabtino. 

Bran.  Martino  ! 

Mar.  Master  ? 

Bran.  There's  another  robbery  done,  sirrah, 
By  the  same  party. 

Afar.  What !  your  worship  mocks. 
Under  correction. 

Phil,  1  forgot  to  tell  thee ; 
He  robb'd  a  lovely  gentlewoman. 

Mar,  Oh,  pagan ! 
This  fellow  will  beston'd  to  death  vrith  pipkins  ; 
Your  women  in  the  suburbs  will  so  Aaul  him 
With  broken  cruises  and  pitchers  without  ears. 
He  will  never  die  alive,  that's  my  opinion. 

Re-enter  Martia.  dressed  as  a  woman,  and  Vio- 

LBTTA. 

Phil.  Look  you,  your  judgments,  gentlemen ; 
—  yours  especially, 
Signior  Francisco,  whose  mere  '  object  now 
Is  woman  at  these  years ;  that's  the  eye-saint,  1 

know, 
Amongst  young  gallants :  —  husband,  yon  have 

a  glimpse  too ; 
You  offer  half  an  eye,  as  old  as  you  are. 

Bran,  By'r  lady,  better,  wench ;  an  eye  and  a 
half,  I  trow ; 
I  should  be  sorry  else. 

Phil.  What  think  you  now,  sirs, 
Is't  not  a  goodly,  manly  gentlewoman  r 
Bran.  Beshrcw  my  heart  else,  wife.  — 
Pray,  soft  a  little,  signior ;  you're  but  my  guest, 

remember ; 
I'm  master  of  the  house,  I'll  have  the  first  buss. 
PhiL  But,  husband,  'tis  the  courtesy  of  aU 
places 
To  give  a  stranger  ever  the  first  bit. 

Bran,  In  woodcock  or  so ;  but  there's  no  heed 

to  be  taken  in  mutton ;  *  we  commonly  fall  so 

roundly  to  that,  we  forget  ourselves.  — 

I'm  sorry  for  thy  fortune,  but  thou'rt  welcome^ 

lady.  [Kisses  Mabtia. 

Mar,  My  master  kisses  as  I've  heard  a  hack- 

noy-man  * 

Cheer  up  his  mare,  — chap,  chap  !  [Airid§, 

Bran,  I  have  him  fast,  lady. 
And  he  shall  lie  by't  close. 

Martia.  You  cannot  do  me 
A  greater  pleasure,  sir. 

Bran,  I'm  happily  glad  on't. 
Fran.   Methinks  there's  somewhat  whispers 
in  my  soul. 
This  is  the  hour  I  must  begin  my  acquaintance 

*  mire]  I  e.  whole. 

*  mutton]  Equivalent    here    to  — woman's   flenh.     The 
wonl  H  ver>'  c.mmnn  at  a  cant  tenn  fiir  a  proHtitute. 

ft  ka-Jcney-man]  Altered  by  tbe  mudeni  edikira  to  *•  haek- 
nef-ooMchmoH  "  f 
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With  honest  love,  and  banish  all  loose  thoughts  ; 

My  fate  speaks  to  me  from  the  modest  eye 

Of  yon  sweet  gentlewoman.  [Aside. 

Phil.  Wench,  wench ! 

Vio.  Pish,  hold  in  your  breath,  mistress ; 
If  you  be  seen  to  laugh,  you  spoil  all  presently : 
I  keep  it  in  with  all  the  might  I  have  —  puh !  " 

Martia.  Pray,  what  young  gentleman's  that, 
sir  > 

Bran,  An  honest  boy,  i*  faith, 
And  come  ^  of  a  good  kind ;  dost  like  him,  lady  ? 
I  would   thou   hadst   him,  an   thou   bc'st  not 

promis'd ; 
He's  worth  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Vio.  By  this  light,  mistress. 
My  master  will  go  near  to  make  a  match  anon : 
Methinks  I  dream  of  admirable  sport,  mistress. 

Phil.  Peace ;  thou  art  a  drab. 

Bran.  Come  hither  now,  Francisco : 
I've  known  the  time  I've  had  a  better  stomach ; 
Now  I  can  dine  with  looking  upon  meat. 

Fran,  [kiasiwf  Maktia.]  That  face  descrv'd  a 
betiir  fortune,  lady. 
Than  last  night's  rudeness  shewed. 

Martia.  We  cannot  be 
Our  choosers,  sir,  in  our  own  destiny. 

Fran.  I  return   better  pleas'd  than  when  I 
went.  {Aside. 

'Mar.  And  could  that  beastly  imp  rob  you, 
forsooth } 

Martia,  Most  true,  forsooth. 
I  will  not  altogether,  sir,  disgrace  you, 
Because  you  look  half  like  a  gentleman. 

Mar.  And  that's  the  mother's  half. 

Martia.  There's  my  hand  for  you. 

Mar.  I  swear  you  could  not  give  me  any  thing 
I  love  better ;  a  hand  gets  me  my  living : 
Oh,  sweet  lemon- peel !  v'  [Kisses  Maktia's  ?iand, 

Fran.  May  I  request  a  modest  word  or  two. 
Lady,  in  private  with  you  ? 

Martia.  With  me,  sir ! 

Fran.  To  make  it  sure  from  all  suspect  of  in- 

Or  unbeseeming  privacy,  which  heaven  knows 
Is  not  my  aim  now,  I'U  entreat  this  gentleman 
For  an  ear- witness  unto  all  our  conterence. 

Martia.  Why,  so,  I  am  content,  sir. 

Bran.  So  am  I,  lady. 

[Exeunt  Martia  and  Francisco. 

Mar.  Oh,  master,  here  is  a  rare  bedfellow 
For  my  mistress  to-night !  for  you  know  we  must 
Both  out  of  town  again. 

Brati.  That's  true,  Martino. 

Mar.  I  do  but  think  how  they'll  lie  telling  of 
tales  together. 
The  prettiest ! 

Bran.  The  prettiest,*  indeed. 

Mar.  Their  tongues  will  never  lin  '  wagging, 
master. 

Bran.  Never, 
Martino,  never. 

[Rrettfit  BuANDi.vo  attd  ^^rtino  severally. 

Phil.  Take  heed  you  be  not  heard. 

Vio.  I  fear  you  most,  mistress. 

Phil.  Me,  fool !  ha,  ha ! 


i  eome]  Old  ed.  "came ; »'  and  m  the  modem  edilors. 

•  prfTttest]  Old  fd.  ♦'  prefili&tU" 

*  Um]  "i.  e.  cease."    Webch. 


Vio.  Why,  look  you,  mistress,  faith,  you're 
faulty ;  ha,  ha ! 

Phil.  Well  said,  V  faith  ;  where  lies  the  fault 
now,  gossip  ? 

Vio.  Oh,  for  a  husband !  I  shall  burst  with 
laughing  else  ; 
ThiA  house  is  able  to  spoil  any  maid. 

Phil.  I'll  be  reveng'd  now  soundly  of  Francisco, 
For  failing  me  when  time  was. 

Vio.  Are  you  there,  mistress  ?  I  thought  you 
would  not  forget  that,  however:  a  good  turn 
disappointed  is  ever  the  last  thing  that  a  woman 
forgives ;  she'll  scarce  do't  when  she's  speech- 
less ;  nay,  though  she  hold  up  her  whole  hand 
for  all  other  injuries,  she'll  forgive  that  but  with 
one  linger. 

Phil.  I'll  vex  his  heart  as  much  as  he  mock*d 
mine. 

Vio.  But  that  may  mar  your  hopes  too, .'if  our 
gentlewoman 
Be  known  to  be  a  man. 

Pha.  Not  as  I'll  work  it; 
I  would  not  lose  this  sweet  revenge,  methinks, 
For  a  whole  fortnight  of  the  old  man's  absenee, 
Which  is  the  sweetest  benefit  next  to  this. 

Re-enter  Mabtia. 
Why,  how  now,  sir  !  what  course  take  you  for 

laughing  ? 
We  are  undone  for  one, 

Martia.  Faith,  with  great  pain 
Stifle  it,  and  keep  it  in  ;  I  ha'  no  receipt  for^ 
But,  pray,  in  sadness,^  say,  what  is  the  gentle- 
man ? 
I  never  knew  his  like  for  tedious  urgings ; 
He  wUl  receive  no  answer. 

Phil.  Would  he  would  not,  sir  ! 
Martia.  Says  I'm  ordain' d  for  him,  merely  foi 
him. 
And  that  his  wiving  fate  speaks  in  me  to  him; 
Will  force  on  me  a  jointure  speedily 
Of  some  seven  thousand  dollars. 

Phil.  Would  thou  hadst  'em,  sir ! 
I  know  he  can,  an  he  will. 

Martia.  For  wonder's  pity, 
What  is  this  gentleman  ? 

Phil.  Faith,  shall  I  tell  you,  sir  ? 
One  that  would  make  an  excellent,  honest  hus- 
band. 
For  her  that's  a  just  maid  at  one  and  twenty ; 
For,  on  my  conscience,  he  has  his  maidenhead 
yet. 
Martia.  Fie,  out  upon  him,  beast  ! 
Phil.  Sir,  if  you  love  me, 
Give  way  but  to  one  thing  I  shall  request  of  you. 
Martia.  Your  courtesies,  you  know,  may  lay 

commands  on  me. 
Phil.  Then,  at  his  next  solicitings,  let  a  consent 
Seem  to  come   from  you  ;   'twill   make  nobis 

sport,  sir ; 
We'll  get  jointure  and  all ;  but  you  must  bear 
Yourself  most  affable  to  all  his  purposes. 
Martia.  I  can  do  that. 
Phil.  Ay,  and  take  heed  of  laughing. 
Martia.  I've  bide  the  worst  of  that  alreadyi 
lady. 


4  sadnssa]  i.  e.  aeriousnesa. 


Phil.  Peace,  set  your  oountenanoe  then,  for 
here  he  comes. 

lU'tnter  Fukifoaoo, 

Fran.  There  is  no  middle  oontineiit  in  this 
passion ; 
I  feel  it,  since  it  must  be  lore  or  death, 
It  was  ordain'd  for  one.  [Aside, 

Phil.  Signior  Francisco, 
Tm  sorry  'twas  your  fortune  in  my  house,  sir, 
To  haye  so  riolent  a  stroke  come  to  you  : 
The  gentlewoman's  a  stranger;  pray,  be  ooun- 

sell'd,  sir, 
Till  you  hear  further  of  her  friends  and  portion. 

Fran,  'Tis  only  but  her  love  that  I  desire ; 
She  comes  most  rich  in  that. 

PhiL  But  be  adris'd,  though ', 
I  think  she's  a  rich  heir,  but  see  the  proof,  sir. 
Before  you  make  her  such  a  generous  jointure. 

Fran.  'Tis  mine,  and  I  will  do't. 

PhiL  She  shall  be  youra  too. 
If  I  may  rule  her,  then. 

Fran.  You  speak  all  sweetness. 

PhiL  She  likes  your  person  well ;  I  tell  yon 
so  much, 
But  take  no  note  I  said  so. 

Fran.  Not  a  word. 

PhiL  Come,  lady,  come ;  the  gentleman's  de- 
sertful. 
And,  o'  my  conscience,  honest. 

Martia.  Blame  me  not ; 
I  am  a  maid,  and  fearful. 

Fran.  Never  truth 
Came  pcrfecter  from  man. 

PhiL  Give  her  a  lip-taste. 
That  she  herself  may  praise  it. 

[FaANcisco  kiues  Martia,  and  then  exit 
with  her,  Puilippa,  and  Yiolbita. 

Re-enter  Brandino. 
Bran.  Yea,  a  match,  i'  faith  ! 
My  house  is  lucky  for  *em.  — 

Re-enter  Mabtino. 

Now,  Martino } 
Mar.  Master,  the  widow  has  the  day. 
Bran.  The  day  ! 

Mar.  Sh'as  overthrown  my  youngster. 
Bran.  Precious  tidings  ! 
Clap  down  four  woodcocks  more. 
Mar.  They're  all  at  hand,  sir. 
Bran.  \Vhat !  both  her  adversaries  too  ? 
Mar.  They're  come,  sir. 
Bnm.  Go,  bid  the  cook  serve  in  two  geese  in 

a  dish. 
Mar.    I  like  your   conceit,  master,  beyond 
utterance.  [Exit. 

Enter  Valeria,  Rioardo,  and  two  Suitor*. 
Bran.  Welcome,  sweet  sister :   which  is  the 
man  must  have  you  ? 
I'd  welcome  nobody  else. 
First  Suit,  Come  to  me,  then,  sir. 
Bran.  Are  you  he,  faith,  my  chain  of  gold  ?  * 
I'm  glad  on't. 


1  ekmin  ^  geU\  Bm  IIm  Mooad  speeeli  of  JlrvC  AmCst, 

p.7«». 


Vol.  I  wonder  you  can  have  the  ba^  to  fol- 
low me. 
That  have  so  prosecuted  things  against  me : 
But  I  ha'  re»olv'd '  myself  'tis  done  to  spite  me. 
Rie.  Oh,  dearth  of  truth  ! 
Sec.  Suit.  Nay,  do  not  spoil  thy  hair ; 
Hold,  hold,  I  say  ;  I'll  get  thee  a  widow  sooie- 
where. 
Rie,  If  hand  and  faith  be  nothing  for  a  oontraet, 
What  shall  man  hope  ? 

Sec,  Suit.  'Twas  wont  to  be  enough,  honey. 
When  there  was  honest  meaning  amongst  wid- 
ows ; 
But  since  your  bribes  came  in,  'tis  not  alloVd 
A  contract  without  gifts  to  bind  it  fast ; 
Every  thing  now  must  have  a  feeling  '  first.  -— 
Do  I  come  near  you,  widow  } 

Vol.  No,  indeed,  sir. 
Nor  ever  shall,  I  hox>e :  —  and  for  youi  comfort,  sir. 
That   sought   all  means   t*  entrap  me  for  my 

wealth. 
Had  law  unfortunately  put  you  upoome. 
You  had  lost  your  labour,  all  yoA  aim  and 

hopes,  sir ; 
Here  stands  the  honest  gentleman,  my  brother. 
To  whom  I've  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  alL 
Bran.  Ay,  that  she  has,  i'  feiith ;  I  thank  her, 
gentlemen ; 
Look  you  here,  sirs.  [84«i0f  writing, 

Val,  1  must  not  look  for  pleasures. 
That  give  more  grief  if  they  prove  folso,  or  foil  us, 
Than  ever  they  gave  joy. 

First  Suit.  Ha*  you  Berv['d]  mc  so,  widow  ? 
See.  Suit.  I'm  glad  thou  hast  her  not.  —  Laugh 

at  him,  honey ;  ha,  ha  ! 
Val,  I  must  take  one  that  loves  me  for  mysdf : 
Here's  an  old  gentleman  looks  not  after  wealth, 
^ut  virtue,  manners,  and  conditions.^ 

First  Suit.  Yes,  by  my  faith,  I  must  have  lord- 
ships too,  widow. 
VaL  How,  sir  ! 

First  Suit.  Your  manners,  virtue,  and  con- 
ditions, widow. 
Are  pretty  things  within  doors,  I  like  well  on  'em ; 
But  I  must  have  somewhat  without,  lying  or 

being 
In  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Master*  such  a 

one :  ha ! 
Those  are  fine  things  indeed. 

VaL  Why,  sir,  you  swore  to  me  it  was  for  lore. 
First  Suit.  True ;  but  there's  two  words  to  a 
bargain  ever. 
All  the  world  over  ;  and  if  love  be  one, 
I'm  sure  money's  the  other ;  'tis  no  bargain  else : 
Pardon  me,  I  must  dine  as  well  as  sup,  widow. 
VaL  Cry  mercy,  I  mistook  you  all  this  while, 
sir; 
It  was  this  ancient  gentleman  indeed. 
Whom  I  crave  pardon  on. 
Sec.  Suit.  What  of  me,  widow  } 
Val.  Alas,  I  have  wrong'd  you,  air !  'twas  yoa 
that  swore 
You  lov'd  me  for  myself. 

Sec,  Suit,  By  my  troth,  but  I  did  not ; 

s  rtaoh^i]  L  «.  raiMad,  eonvinead. 
*  f9dimg]  Alterad,  in  Dodaley'a  Old  PUms,  lo  < 
which  Weber  arrrfieUd  into  '*  «dlinf  " ! 
«  eanditiaiis]  .^ee  nolo,  p.  608. 
»  Ma$ter]  Old  ed.  "  me'*  (a  mtapdat  fiir  M.}. 
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Come,  father  not  your  lies  upon  me,  widow : 
I  love  you  for  yourself !  —  Spit  at  me,  gentlemen, 
If  ever  I'd  such  a  thought.  —  Fetch  me  in, 

widow ! 
Tou'll  find  your  reach  too  short. 

VeiL  Why,  you  have  enough,  you  say. 

Sec  Suit,  Ajr,  hut  I  will  have 
My  humoui^  too ;  you  never  think  of  that ; 
They're  coach-horses,  they  go  together  still. 

Vol,  Whom  should  a  widow  trust  ?    Til  swear 
'twas  one  of  you 
That  made  me  helieve  so.  —  Mass,  think  'twas 

you,  sir, 
Now  I  remember  me. 

Ric,  I  swore  too  much, 
To  be  believ'd  so  little. 

VaL  Was  it  you,  then  ? 
Beshrew  my  heart  for  wronging  of  you  ! 

Ric.  Welcome  blessing  ! 
Are  you  mine  faithfully  now  ? 

Vol,  As  love  can  make  one. 

First  Suit,  Why,  this  fills  the  commonwealth 
so  Al  of  beggars, 
Marrying  for  love,  which  none  of  mine  shall  do. 

VeU,   But,  now  I  think  on*t,  we  must  part 
again,  sir. 

Ric.  Again ! 

Vol.  You're  in  debt,  and  I,  in  doubt  of  all, 
Left  myself  nothing  too  ;  we  must  not  hold ; 
Want  on  both  sides  makes  all  afiection  cold : 
I  shall  not  keep  you  from  that  gentleman ; 
You'll  be  his  more  than  mine ;  and  when*  he  list. 
He'll  make  you  lie  from  me  in  some  sour  prison : 
Then  let  him  take  you  now  for  altogether,  sir ; 
For  he  that's  mine  shall  be  all  mine,  or  nothing. 

Ric.  I  never  felt  the  evil  of  my  debts 
Till  this  afflicting  minute. 

Sec,  Suit.  I'll  be  mad 
Once  in  my  days :  I  have  enough  to  cure  me. 
And  I  will  have  my  humour ;  they  are  now 
But  desperate  debts  again,  I  never  look  for  'em ; 
And  ever  since  I,  knew  what  malice  was, 
I  always  held  it  sweeter  to  sow  mischief 
Than  to  receive  money ;  'tis  the  finer  pleasure. 
I'll  give  him  in  his  bonds,  as  'twere  in  pity. 
To  make  the  match,  and  bring  'em  both  to  beg- 
gary : 
Then  will  they  never  agree,  that's  a  sure  point ; 
He'll  give  her  a  black  eye  within  these  three  days. 
Beat  half  her  teeth  out  by  AU-hallowtide, 
And  break  the  little  household  scuff  they  have 
With    throwing   at   one    another :    oh,    sweet 
sport !  —  [Aside, 

Come,  widow,  come,  1*11  try  your  honesty  : 
Here  to  my  honey  you've  made  many  proffers, 
I  fear  they're  all  but  tricks.  —  Here  are  his  debts, 
gentlemen  ;  [Shews  bonds. 

How  I  came  by  *em  I  know  best  myself.  — 
Take  him  before  us  faithfully  for  your  husband, 
And  he  shall  tear 'em  all  before  your  face,  widow. 

VaL  Else  may  all  faith  refuse  me  1 

Sec,  Suit.  Tear  'em,  honey ; 
'Tis  firm  in  law,  a  consideration  given  : 

[KiCARDO  tears  the  bonds. 
What,  with  thy  teeth  ?  thou'lt  shortly  tear  her  so, 
That's  all  my  hope,  thou'dst  never  had  'em  else : 
I  .have  enough,  and  I  will  have  my  humour. 

Ric.  I'm  now  at  liberty,  widow. 

Vai.  I'll  be  so  too, 


And  then  I  come  to  thee.  —  GKye  me  this  from 
you,  brother.  [Takes  wriiitsg. 

Bran,  Hold,  sister,  sister  ! 
VttL  Look  you,  the  deed  of  gift,  sir ;  I'm  as  free : 
He  that  has  me  has  all,  and  thou  art  he. 
Both  Suit,  How'a  that  ? 
VaL  You're  bobb'd;^  'twas  but  a  deed  in 
trust,  — 
And  all  to  prove  thee,  whom  I  hATe  fbimd  meet 
just.  ^  ■ 

Bran,  I'm  bobb'd  among  the  lestifooj^  Fd 
have  sworn 
'T  had  been  a  thing  for  me  and  my  heirs  for  erer ; 
If  I'd  but  got  it  up  to  the  black  box  above, 
I[t]  had  been  past  redemption. 
First  Suit,  How  am  I  cheated  ! 
Sec.  Suit.  I  hope  you'll  have  the  conscienoe 

now  to  pay  me,  sir. 
Ric.  Oh,  wicked  man,  sower  of  strife  and  enyy, 
Open  not  thy  lips  ! 

Sec.  SuiL  How,  how's  this  ? 
Ric,  Thou  hast  no  charge  '  at  all,  no  child  of 
thine  own. 
But  two  thou  gott'st  once  of  a  scouring- woman. 
And  they  are  both  well  provided  for,  they're  i* 

th'  hospital. 
Thou  hast  ten  thousand  pound  to  bury  thee  ; 
Hang  thyself  when  thou  wilt,  aslave  go  with  thee ! 
Sec.  ikii^  I'm  gone,  my  goodness  comes  ell 
out  together: 
I  have  enough,  but  I  have  not  my  humour.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  Violetta. 
Vio,  Oh,  master,  gentlemen,  and  you,  sweet 
tiidow,  — 
I  think  you  are  no  forwarder,  yet  I  know  not,— 
If  ever  you  be  sure  to  laugh  again. 
Now  is  the  time ! 

To/.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  wench  ? 
Vio.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Bran.  Speak,  speak. 
Vio.  Ha  !  —  a  marriage, 
A  marriage ;  I  cannot  teU't  for  laughing  — ha,  ha ! 
Bran.  A  marriage  !  do  you  make  that  a  laugh- 
ing matter  ? 
Vio.  Ha  !  —  ay,  and  you'U  make  it  so  when 
you  know  all. 
Here  they  come,   here  they  come,  one  man  mar- 
ried to  another ! 
VaL  How !  man  to  man  ! 
Vio,  Ay,  man  to  man,  i' faith  ; 
There'll  be  good  sport  at  night  to  bring  'em  both 
to  bed: 

Re-enter  Martia,  Philippa,  and  Frakciboo. 
Do  see  'em  now  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

First  Suit.  My  daughter  Martia ! 

Martia,  Oh,  my  father !  your  love  and  pardon, 
sir! 

Val.  'Tis  she  indeed,  gentlemen. 

Martia,  I  have  been  (JUsobedient,  I  confess, 
Unto  your  mind,  and  Heaven  has  punish'd  me 
With  much  affliction  since  I  fled  your  sight ; 

1  hoWd]  i.  e.  cbeafed,  fooled. 

*  Tko»,  Xast  no  ekargt,  &c.]  Compare  the  lant  ipe«ch  of 
Suond  Suitor^  p.  7(ll. 

«  Here  thfy  come^  &c]  QUTord  obwrves  that  there  if  a 
eomewhat  ^iiniilar  incident  in  Tke^ew  /n»  — noceoo  Bea 
Jun«on*fl  fWerkSt  vol.  v.  p.  433,  where  he  cttee  the  praseat 
paaeage  veiy  mcurree^jr. 
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But  finding  reconcilement  from  above 
In  peace  of  heart,  the  next  I  hope's  your  lore. 
First  Suit,  I  cannot  but  forgive  thee  now  I  see 
thee: 
Tliou  flcdd'st  a  happy  fortune  of  an  old  man ; 
But  Francisco's  of  a  noble  family, 
Though  he  be  somewhat  spent. 

Fran.  I  lov'd  her  not,  sir, 
As  she  was  yours,  for  I  protest  I  luiew't  not, 
But  for  herself,  sir,  pud  her  own  descrvings, 
Which,  had  you  been  as  foul  as  you've  been 

spiteful, 
I  should  have  lov'd  in  her. 

First  Suit.  Well,  hold  your  prating,  sir ; 
You  are  not  like  to  lose  by't. 

Phil.  Oh,  Violetta, 
Who  shall  lauj;h  at  us  now  ? 
Vio,  The  child  unborn,  mistress. 
Mania,  Be  good. 
Fran,  Be  honest. 
Martin.  Heaven  will  not  let  you  sin,  an  you'd 

be  careful. 
Fran.  What  means  it  sends  to  help  you,  think, 
and  mend ; 
You're  as  much  bound  as  we  to  praise  that 
friend. 
Phil.  I  am  60,  and  I  will  so. 
Martia.  Marry  you  speedily  ; 
Children  tame  you,  you'll  die  like  a  wild  beast 
else. 
Vio.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  should  L    I've  much 
ado 
To  forbear  laughing  now,  more's  my  hard  fortune. 

Re-enter  Mabtino. 
Mar.  Oh,  master,  mistress,  and  you  gentles 
all. 


To  horse,  to  horse  presently,  if  you  mean  to  do 
Your  country  any  service  ! 

Bran.  Art  not  asham'd,  Martino,  to  talk  of 
horsing 
So  openly  before  young  married  couples  thus  ? 

Mar,  It  does  concern  the  commonwealth,  and 
me, 
And  you,  master,  and  all :  the  thieves  arc  taken. 

Martia.  What  say'st,  Martino  ? 

Mar.  La,  here's  commonwealth's-men ! 
The  man  of  art,  master,  that  cupp'd  your  eyes, 
Is  prov'd  an  arrant  rascal ;  and  his  man, 
That  drew  my  tooth,  an  excellent  purse-drawer — 
I  felt  no  pain  in  that,  it  went  insensibly  — 
Such  notable  villanies  confess'd  !  — 

Bran.  Stop  there,  sir : 
We  will  have  time  for  them.  —  Come,  gentlefolks, 
Take  a  slight  meal  with  us :  but  the  best  cheer 
Is  perfect  joy,  and  that  we  wish  all  here.* 

hie.  Stay,  stay,  sirj  I'm   as  hungry  of  my 
widow, 


As  you  can  be  upon  your  maid,  believe  it ; 
But  we  must  come  to  our  desires  idftrder ; 


elieve  il 
inkde 
There's  duties  to  be  paid  ere  we  go  further.  — 
He  that  without  your  likings  leaves  this  place. 
Is  like  one  falls  to  meat  and  forgets  grace ; 
And  that's  not  handsome,  trust  me,  no  : 
Our  rights  being  paid,  and  your  loves  under- 
stood. 
My  widow  and  my  meat  then  does  me  good.  — 
I  ha'  no  money,  wench,  I  told  thee  true,  — 
Por  my  report,  pray,  let  her  hcar't  from  you. 

[Exeunt. 


1  here]  After  tbis  word,  the  old  ed.  has  **  Exemmt,**  and 
givefl  tbe  next  ipeecb,  on  another  page,  as  "  JMIo^im,'*. 
wludi  in  facta  k  ^^' 


THE  CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY.^ 

TTitCualcme  ^  tkt  CraiiCrfy.  ' 
In  the  folkM  1647, 1679. 


That  in  1098  7^«  CttaUm  ^  thA  GnniCrf  wan  considered  u  "  an  oU  pl*yf*'  will  prewnttjr  be  ihewn :  bat  bj  bow  manf 
jrean  that  date  was  posterior  to  the  origioal  repvesentation  of  the  comedy,  we  are  unahle  to  determine.  Whether  or  not  a 
portion  of  it  wan  written  by  Beaumont,  ia  very  doubtful :  though  perhapa  it  waa  not  brought  upon  the  atage  till  after  Jiia 
deceaae,  be  might  possibly  have  had  a  share  in  its  composition. 

""  The  underplot  of  Rutilio,  Duarte,  and  Giiiomar,  was  auggestrd  by  a  novel  in  the  Utcatowkotid  of  Giovanbattista 
Giraldi  Cinthi«i,  Deca  vi.  Nov.  6.  Ed.  3, 1574,  parte  If.,  ftil.  87  ;  the  vubsunce  of'  which  is  as  follows.  *  Livia,  a  noble  lady 
of  the  city  of  Furii,  had  an  only  son,  named  Scipio,  adorned  with  every  accomplishment,  and  warmly  attached  to  hia 
mo  ther.  He  was  unfortunately  enamoured  of  a  courtesan  \  and  having  accidentally  encountered  in  her  liidgingn  a  young 
man  of  amiable  manners  on  whom  she  beKtowed  her  favours,  he  fought  with  him  before  the  dnor,  and  received  a  woaad« 
of  which  he  upired  kmmi  after.  The  homicide  was  invCantly  pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  seeing  tbe  door  of 
Livia's  roana^  standing  open,  sought  refuge  in  her  apartment,  and  implored  her  protection.  She  granted  fats  request,  and 
concealed  him.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  corpse  of  her  beloved  son  was  bnMigbt  into  the  room.  Tl»e  unfiirOi- 
nate  mother  burst  into  loud  lamentations,  and  was  rendered  so  insensible  by  her  grief,  that  she  did  not  perceive  the  nfficera 
aearching  fiir  the  murderer,  whom  slie  had  taken  under  her  protection.  When  he  waa  brought  in  fettered,  beraflfectiiMi  for 
her  son  was  subdued  by  her  sense  of  honour ;  and  she  denied  his  having  been  the  murderer :  but  the  young  man,  seeing 
the  certainty  of  death  before  him,  made  a  last  effort  to  save  himself,  and.  in  moving  accents,  implored  the  forgivenee*  itf  the 
mother  of  his  enemy :  offering  to  replace  the  lotv  she  had  sustained,  and  in  every  rej<pect  to  become  her  6on,pnNni«inc  the 
most  dutiful  and  filial  affection.  Notwithstanding  her  arms  clung  to  the  dead  body  of  her  child,  she  was  moved  by  the 
apeech  of  the  murderer ;  and,  after  a  struggle  between  maternal  affection  and  pity  for  the  young  man,  the  latter  gained  dm 
aacendaney,  and  uhe  not  only  fo^ave  the  homicide,  but  adopted  him  as  a  son.  Rut  the  macistrate  of  tlie  city  was  a  rigid 
executor  of  Justice,  and  though  he  admired  the  eloquence  of  the  youtb,  and  the  compassion  of  tbe  mother,  be  ordered  tbe 
culprit  to  be  imprisoned,  and  executed  the  following  day ;  nor  could  the  rea^nina  of  Livia,  who  representeii  herself  as  tJM 
person  moitt  deeply  injured,  and  who  conjured  him  not  to  deprive  her  of  an  adopted  son,  who  would  C4>nsule  her  for  the 
one  she  had  lost,  move  him  from  his  resolution.  Pnwpero  Colonna,  the  lord  of  the  city,  was  fortunately  present,  to  whom 
ahe  represente<l  her  ca^^^^  and  prevailed.  The  yoiin^  man  was  pardoned,  and  for  many  yeant,  under  the  adopted  name  of 
Scipio,  couHolcd  the  afflicted  Livia  by  the  most  asxiduous  filial  affection.  Upon  her  death-bed  she  took  the  moat  tender 
leave  of  him,  and  loft  him  all  her  property.  Her  memory  waa  honoured  by  a  monument,  upon  which  were  recorded  her 
noble  treamient  of  tlie  homicide,  and  his  filial  sorrow  for  her  death.'  "    VVsasa.^ 

In  the  Office-book  of  Henry  Herbert  the  following  entry  occun* :  "  The  bencfitt  of  the  wintera  day,  being  the  seennd 
daye  of  an  old  play  called  Tkt  Custome  of  the  Cumtrye,  came  to  17/.  10^.  Od.  thi*  93  of  Nov.  1628.  From  the  KInges  com- 
pany att  the  Black frvera."  Malone's  Skakejipeare  (by  Boswell),  iii.  176.  "  The  benefitt  of  the  winterfi  day  "  means  the 
aecond  of  the  two  annual  benefits  which,  for  five  yearx  and  a  half,  were  allowed  to  Sir  Henry  by  the  King's  company — 
**  to  bee  taken  out  of  the  second  daye  of  a  revived  playe,  att  his  owne  choyce ;  "  and  we  learn  (ubi  ntpra)  that  the  som 
received  by  him  on  the  said  represenUtion  of  The  Custom  of  the  Country  was  considerably  greater  tnan  hia  emolument  frum 
any  of  the  other  plays  which  he  selected  for  his  benefits. 

A  droll  made  up  from  the  grosser  portions  of  this  comedy,  and  called  The  StaUiont  which  waa  acted  during  the  supprea- 
aion  of  the  theatres,  may  lie  found  in  Kirkman's  collection,  The  fVtta^  or  Sport  upon  Sporty  Pott  Firsl^  I67S,  p.  50  (see  pi 
158  of  the  present  work).    For  some  time  after  the  Restoration,  The  Custom  of  the  Country  wm  not  un frequently  performed. 

**  In  1700,  Cdlley  Gibber  took  one  of  the  plots,  and,  combining  it  with  that  of  Fletcher's  Elder  Brothtr^  formed  his 
eomedy  of  Lovt  maken  a  Man^  or  The  Fop^s  Fortune  .  .  .  and,  in  1715,  Charlea  Johnson  took  the  other  plot,  and  engrafted 
it  into  hia  Country  LasseSf  or  The  Custom  of  the  ManorJ*^    Wsaca. 


i  The  Cugiomofthe  Country]  "The  custom,  on  which  a  main  part  of  the  plot  of  this  comedy  is  built,  prevailed  at 
one  time,  as  Mons.  Baylo  tells  us,  in  Italy,  till  it  was  put  down  by  a  prudent  and  truly  pious  cardinal.  It  obiaine4 
likewi-«e  for  a  good  long  time  in  Scotland.  Eugenius  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  (who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  535,)  ordained 
that  the  lord  or  master  should  have  the  first  night's  lodging  with  every  woman  married  to  his  tenant  or  bondman. 
This  obscene  ordinance  was  abrogated  by  Malcolm  III.,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  10  l,  about  five  years  before  the 
Norman  omqueNt,  having  lasted  in  force  somewhat  above  five  hundred  years.  See  Blount,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Ltm 
TermeSf  under  tlie  word  Mercheta."    Thbobalo. 

"  Thi^  account  hath  received  the  sanction  of  several  eminent  antiquarians  ;  but  a  learned  writer.  Sir  David  Dal- 

?'mple,  hath  undertaken  to  controvert  the  fact,  and  deny  the  actual  exintence  of  the  custom.    See  Annals  of  Scotland, 
he  excellent  C4»mmentator  on  the  Laws  of  England  is  of  opinion  this  custom  never  prevailed  in  England,  though  ha 
aupposes  it  certainly  did  in  Scotland."    Kbkd. 

"  We  may  trace  the  orign  of  thia  trudition  to  the  tax  impoaed,  during  the  feudal  times,  in  numerooa  countries,  \}m 
Scotland  for  instance,)  upon  any  tenant  or  bondsman  when  he  married.    In  procesa  of  time,  after  the  tax  had  goite  inia 
disuse,  the  vulgar  would  easily  convert  this  historical  truth  into  the  fabuloua  tradition  which  forma  one  of  the  pluCa  of 
thia  play."    Waaaa  fq}-.  Sir  W.  Scott  >\ 
s  Whoae  analysis  of  the  novel  I  have  m  aome  parts  altered. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


Clodio,  a  count,  and  governor  of  a  town  in  Italy. 
Charino,  (kttaer  to  Zknocia. 

Manuel  du  Sosa,  GovemOT  of  Lisbon,  and  brother 

to  GUIOMAR. 
DUARTE,  son  to  GUIOMAB. 

Alonzo. 

Leopold,  a  sea-captain. 

Zabulom,  a  Jew,  servant  to  Hippolyta. 


Jaques,  servant  to  Sulpitia. 
Page,  Bravo,  Doctors,  Surgeons,  Officers,  Guard,  Sailon, 
men  of  the  male-stews,  Servants. 

Zenocia,  daughter  to  Charino. 

GuioMAR,  mother  to  Duarte,  and  sister  to  MaH- 

uel  uu  Sosa. 
Hippolyta,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Sulpitia,  mistress  of  the  male-stews. 


SCENE,  — During  the  fir tt  act,  a  town  in  Italy;  during  the  other  aett,  LiSBOW. 


'h^^ 
''v^ 


The  prute^fol  aetor*  tsers  — 


Joseph  Tajrlor. 
John  Lowin. 
Nicholas  Toolie. 
John  Underwood. 


Robert  Benfleld. 
William  Egglestone. 
Richard  Sharpe. 
Thomas  Holcomb. 


F^1679. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


So  free  this  work  is,  gentlemen,  from  offence, 
That,  we  arc  confident,  it  needs  no  defence 
From  us  or  from  the^ets,.     We  dare  look 
On  any  man  that  brings'Eis  table-book  * 
To  write  down  what  again  he  may  repeat 
At  some  great  table,  to  deserve  his  meat : 
Let  such  come  swell'd  with  malice,  to  apply 
What  is  mirth  here,  there  for  an  injury. 
Nor  lord,  nor  lady,  we  have  tax'd ;  nor  state, 
Nor  any  private  person ;  their  poor  hate 


Will  be  starved  here ;  for  Envy  shall  not  find 
One  touch  that  may  be  wrested  to  her  mind. 
And  yet  despair  not,  gentlemen ;  the  play 
Is  quick  and  witty  ;  so  the  poets  say, 
And  we  believe  them  ;  the  pToTneat  and  new ; 
Fashion'd  like  those  that  are  approved  by  you  : 
Only,  'twill  crave  attention  in  the  most. 
Because,  one  point  unmark'd,  the  whole  is  lost. 
Hear  first,  then,  and  judge  after,  and  be  free ; 
And,  as  our  cause  is,  let  our  censure  '  be. 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE,' 


AT  A  BEVTVAL. 


We  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  yon  knew 

What  we  would  give  for  this  night's  book,*  if 

new ; 
It  being  our  ambition  to  delight 
Our   kind    spectators  with  what's    good   and 

right. 
Yet  so  far  know,  and  credit  me,  'twas  made 


1  tahU-book]  i.  e.  memorandum4>ook. 

3  our  censure]    i.  e.  the  opinion,  or  Judgment, 
on  us. 

3  Another  Prologue]  "  In  the  first  folio,  this  is  entitled 
*  Another  Prologue  for  the  Custome  of  the  Countrey.  For 
mj^  S<nuu  Ctorkt.*  What  these  words  allude  to,  I  have  not 
Beeh  "aLTe^  oiacover."  Wasaa.  Clarke,  I  presume,  was 
the  player  wito  spoke  this  prologue  (perhaps  "Hugh 
Gierke ; "  see  Collier's  Hist.  qfEngL  Dram.  PoeL  IL  71). 

«  book]  The  first  folio  has  "looke."— The  second  folio 
seadj  "  look.** -.  Theobald  printed  «*  luck } "  and  ao  his 
successors ! 
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By  such  as  were  held  workmen  in  their  trade ; 
At  a  time,  tGOi  when  they,  as  I  divine, 
Were  truly^merry,  and  drank  lusty  wine, 
The  nectar  of  the  Muses.     Some  are  here, 
I  dare  presume,  to  whom  it  did  appear 
A  well- drawn  piece,  which  gave  a  lawful  birth 
To    passionate   scenes,  mix'd  with  no  Tulgar 

mirth. 
But  unto  such  to  whom  'tis  known  by  fame 
From  others,  perhaps  only  by  the  name, 
I  am  a  suitor,  that  they  would  prepare 
Soimd  palates,  and  then  judge  their  bill  of 

fare. 
It  were  injustice  to  decry  this  now. 
For  being  lik'd  before :  you  may  allow 
(Your  candour  safe)  what's  taught  in  the  old 

schools,  — 
All  such  as  liVd  before  you  were  not  fools. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  L  —  ^  Town  m  Italy,    A  Street. 

Enter  Rutilio  and  Arxoldo. 
fiut.  Why  do  you  griere  thus  still  ? 
4m.  'Twould  melt  a  marble. 
And  tame  a  savage  man,  to  feel  my  fortune. 
But.  What  fortune  r     I  have  liVd  this  thirty 
years. 
And  run  through  all  these  follies  you  call  for- 
tunes. 
Yet  never  fix'd  on  any  good  and  constant. 
But  what  I  made  myself:  why  should  I  griore, 

then. 
At  that  I  may  mould  any  way? 
"^m.  You  are  wide  still. 
Rut,  You  love  a  gentlewoman,  a  young  hand- 
some woman : 
I  have  lov'd  a  thousand,  not  so  few. 

Jim.  Yqu  are  dispos'd.* 
-    Rui,  You  hope  to  marry  her;  'tis  a  lawful 

calling, 
Ajid  prettily  esteem'd  of ;  but  take  heed  then. 
Take  heed,  dear  brother,  of  a  stranger  fortune  • 
Than  e'er  you  felt  yet ;  Fortune  my  foe '  is  a 
friend  to  it. 
Am,  "Df  true,  I  love,  dearly  and  truly  love, 
A  noble,  virtuous,  and  most  beauteous  maid ; 
And  am  belov'd  again. 
KjRut,  Thai's  too  much,  o*  conscience  : 
To  love  all  these,  would  run  me  out  o'  my  wits. 
Am,  Prithee,  give  ear :  I  am  to  marry  her. 
Rut.  Despatch  it,  then,  and  I'll  go  call  the 

piper. 
Arn.  But,  oh,  the  wicked  custom  of  this  coun- 
try! 
The  barbarous,  most  inhuman,  damndd  custom  ! 
Rut,  "lis  true,^  to  marry  is  [as  damn'd]  a 
custom 
[As  any]  in  the  world ;  for,  look  you,  brother, 
Would  any  man  stand  plucking  for  the  ace  of 

hearts, 
With  one  pack  of  cards,  all  days  on's  life  ? 

/Am,  You  do  not. 
Or  else  you  purpose  not  to,  understand  me. 
Rut.  Proceed  ;  I  will  give  car. 
Arn.  They  have  a  custom 
In  this  most  beastly  country  —  out  upon't ! 
rRut,  Let's  hear  it  first. 
^  Am,  That  when  a  maid  is  contracted, 
Ajid  ready  for  the  tie  o'  the  church,  the  gov- 
ernor. 
He  that  commands  in  chief^  must  have  her  maid- 
enhead. 
Or  ransom  it  for  money,  at  his  pleasure. 


1  ditfos^i]  See  note,  p.  657. 

s  a  stroRgtr  fortune]  Meaning,  of  coune,  aa  Theobald 
•xplRinfl  ir,  **  the  chance  of  cuckoldom." 

>  FvriwM  my  fot]  See  note,  p.  304.  (Since  writins  that 
note,  I  have  discovered  the  source   from  which   Malone 

Siiotod  the  first  RUnza  of  this  ballad,  viz.  Lilly's  Majfdu 
IftamorphoMi,  KiOU,  sig.  C  3.) 

4  *7'm  frtte,&cj  Here  the  old  text  is  undoubtedly  defec- 
tive.   I'heobald,  at  Seward's  suggestion,  printed  ~- 
"  '  Tu  fmf,  fo  marry  is  the  most  inhuman, 
Dainn'd  etutom  in  the  wtrld ; " 
•■d  10  Ilii  mcceaniB. 


Rut,  How  might  a  man  achieve  that  place  ?  — 
a  rare  custom ! 
An  admirable   rare  custom !  —  And  none    ex- 
cepted? 
Am.  None,  none. 

[Rut.  The  rarer  still !  how  could  I  lay  about  ma 
In  this  rare  office !  —  Are  they  bom  to  it,  or 
chosen  ? 
Am,  /Both  equal  damnable. 
Rut,  (Hethinks,  both  excellent: 
Would  I  were  the  next  heir ! 
\Am,  To  this  mad  *  fortune 
Am  I  now  come ;  my  marriage  is  proclaimed. 
And  nothing  can  redeem  me  firom  this  mischief 
/Rut.  She's  very  young—  / 

[Am,  Yes. 

'  Rut.  And  fair  I  dare  proclaim  her. 
Else  mine  eyes  fail. 

Am,  Fair  as  the  bud  unblasted. 
Rut,  I  cannot  blame  him,  then :  if  'twere 
mine  own  case, 
I  would  not  go  an  ace  l^ss.' 

Arn.  Fie,  Rutilio-,— 
Why  do  you  make  your  brother's  misery 
Your  sport  and  game  ^  , 

Rut.  There  is  no  pasiime  like  it. 
Arn,  I  look'd  for  your  advice,  your  timely 
counsel, 
How  to  avoid  this  blow ;  not  to  be  mock'd  at. 
And  my  afflictions  jeer'd." 

Rut.  I  tell  thee,  Amoldo, 
An  thou  wcrt  my  father,  as  thou  art  but  my— 

brother,  ^ — 

My  younger  brother  ,|og,T  must  be  merry : 
And  where  there  is  a  wench  i'  the   case,'  m 

young  wench, 
A  handsome  wench,  and  so  near  *  a  good  turn 

.too. 
An  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  thus  must  I  handle  it. 
But  you  shall  sec,  si^  I  can  change  this  habit. 
To  do  you  any  service ;  advise  what  you  please, 
And  see  with  what  devotion  I'll  attend  it : 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  am  taken  with  this  custom^ 
And  could  pretend  to  the  plaee. 

Am,  Draw  off  a  little ; 
Here  comes  my  mistress  and  her  father. 

[  They  reHrt. 

Enter  Charino  and  Zenocia. 

Rut,  A  dainty  wench  i    -----    - 

Would  I  might  farm  this  •  custom  ! 

Char,  My  dear  daughter. 
Now  to  bethink  yourself  of  new  advice. 
Will  be  too  late  ;  later,  this  timeless  sorrow ; 
No  price  nor  prayers  can  infringe  the  fate 
Your  beauty  hath  cast  on  you.     My  best  Ze- 
nocia, yt 
Be  rul'd  by  me ;  a  father's  care  directs  you : 
Look  on  the  count,  look  cheerfully  and  sweetly. 
What  though  he  have  the  power  to  possess  you, 

i  mad]  ay.  "sad  "? 

•  /  leouU  not  g»  an  ace  /eM]  "  i.  e.,  aa  yre  now  ny,  I 
would  not  bate  an  ace  (»f  it"  Thkusaud.  If  mearui  pn>|«r- 
ly,  —  I  would  not  adventure,  or  hazard,  an  ace  lees:  see 
notes,  pp.  367. 553. 

f  t'  the  case]  Theobald's  correction.  ~  The  flnrt  folio  tea 
"  it  can  ; "  tl»e  second  **  yet  can." 

•  90  near]  Theobald's  ciNrrectioa.  ~  Both  the  folioa  "sooa- 
er." 

»  UUs]  Both  the  fiilios  »•  bis." 
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To  pluck  your  maiden  honour,  and  then  slight 

you,  vy 
By  custom  unrc9l8tible  to  enjoy  you  ? 
Yet,  my  sweet  child,  so  much  your  youth  and 

goodness, 
The  beauty  of  your  soul,  and  saint- like  modesty. 
Have  won  upon  his  wild  mind,*  so  much  charm'd 

him, 
That,  all  power  laid  aside,  what  law  allows  him. 
Or  sudden  fires,  kindled  from  those  bright  eyes. 
He  sues  to  be  your  servant,  fairly,  nobly  ; 
For  ever  to  be  tied  your  faithful  husband. 
Consider,  my  best  child?  • 
Zt'n.  I  have  consider* d. 
Char,   The  blessedness  that  this  breeds  "too, 

consider : 
Besides  your  father's  honour,  your  own  peace, 
The  banishment  for  ever  of  this  custom. 
This  base  and  barbarous  use  ;  for,  after  once 
He  has  found  the  happiness  of  holy  marriage. 
And  what  it  is  to  grow  up  with  one  beauty. 
How  he  will  scorn  and  kick  at  such  an  heritage, 
Left  him  by  lust  and  lewd  progenitors  ! 
All  virgins  too  shall  blesfs  your  name,  shall  saint  it, 
And,  like  so  many  pilgrims,  go  to  your  shrine, 
AVhen  time  has  turn'd  your  beauty  into  ashes, 
Fill'd  with  your  pioi^  memory. 

Zen.  Good  father^ 
Hide  not  that  bitter  pill  I  loathe  to  swallow 
In  such  sweet  words. 

'^^4:-har.  The  count's  a  handsome  gentleman  ; 
And,  having  liim,  you're  certain  of  a  fortune, 
A  hii;h  and  noble  fortune  to  attend  you : 
Wh  .'re,'  if  you  fling  your  love  upon  this  stranger. 
This  young  Arnoldo,  not  knowing  from  what 

place 
Or  honourable  strain  of  blood  '  he  b'sprung,  you 

venture 
All  your  own   sweets,  and  my  long  cares,  to 

nothing : 
Nor  are  you  certain  of  his  faith  ;  why  may  not 

that 
gander,  as  he  docs,  every  where  ? 
,  ^^-^J^/iu  No  more,  sir ; 
I  mu^t  not  hear,  I  dare  not  hear  him  wrong'd 

thus : 
Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I  suffer. 
'Tis  an  ill  office  in  your  age,  a  poor  one, 
To  judge  thus  weakly,  and  believe  yourselftoo ; 
.  A  weaker,  to  betray  your  innocent  daughter 
To  his  intemperate,  rude,  and  wild  embraces, 
^  She  hates  as  Heaven  hates  falsehood. 
—    Hut.  A  goo<l  wench  ! 
She  sticks  close  to  you,  sir.    [Aside  to  Abnoldo. 

Zvn.  His  faith  uncertain ! 
The  nobleness  his  virtue  springs  from  doubted  ! 

1         The  brnutff  of  your  atmly  and  Moint-Uke  iNMlArty, 

Hiwe  icon  upon  hu  wild  miiut,  ice]    Heath  (MS, 
XqUs)  Hup|M>^«  that  in  thid  pa&tago  a  line  haa  been  abuf- 
fled  out  of  its4iro|)cr  place,  and  would  read  an  fiillowa ; 
"  Yet,  my  pwt'ct  child,  ^o  much  your  youth  and  goodneas. 
The  he.iuty  of  your  noiil,  and  Kaint-like  modetity, 
Omudden  Area,  kindled  from  those  bright  eyea. 
Have  won  u|Kin  hii*  wild  mind,  no  much  charm'd  him, 
'J'hat,  all  power  laid  ai>iiie,  what  law  allows  him, 
He  Hues  to  lie  your  servant,"  &c.— 
a  transposition  which  I  hnvo  felt  Rtrongly  inclined  to  adopt 
«  Whert]  «i  e.  Whereas."    WKSKa. 
3  of  blood]  "  These  two  wordx  have  been  silently,  and 
therefire  moat  unwarrantably,  omitted  by  modern  editoriL*' 
Wasca. 


D'ye  doubt  'tis  day  now  ?  or,  when  your  body'i 

perfect. 
Your  stomach's  well  dispos'd,  your  pulses  tem- 
perate, 
JQ^e  doubt  you  are  in  health  ?  I  tell  you,  father, 
One  hour  of  this  man's  goodness,  this  man's  no- 
bleness. 
Put  in  the  scale  as^^ut  the  count's  whole  bei** ;; 
(Forgive  his  lusts^o,  which  are  half  his  life,")  • 
He  could  no  more  endure  to  hold  weight  with 

him. 
Amoldo's  very  looks  are  fair  examples  ; 
His  common  and  indifferent  actions. 
Rules  and  strong  ties  of  virtue  :  he  has  my  first 

love ; 
To  him  in  sacred  vow  I  have  given  this  body ;  • 
In  him  my  mind  inhabitsT^ 
Rut.  Good  wench  siQIt 
Zen.  And  till  he  fling  me  off  as  undeserving, 
Which  I  confess  I  am  of  such  a  blessing, 

^ut  would  be  loath  to  find  it  so 

^"^-Am.  Oh,  never,  [Coming  fortoard. 

Never,  my  happy  mistress,  never,  never  I 
When  your  poor  servant  lives  but  *  in  your  fa- 
vour, 
One  foot  i'  the  grave,  the  other  shall  not  linger. 
What  sacrifice  of  thanks,  what  age  c'  service, 
What  danger  of  more  dreadful  look  than  death. 
What  willing  martyrdom  to  crown  me  constant,- 
May  merit  such  a  goodness,  such  a  sweetness  ? 
A  love  so  nobly  great  no  power  can  ruin : 
Most  blessed  maid,  go  on :  the  gods  that  gave  this, 
This  pure  unspotted  love,  the  child  of  Heaven, 
In  their  own  goodness  must  preserve  and  save  it 
And  raise  you  a  reward  beyond  our  recompense. 

Zen.  I  ask  but,  you  a  pure  maid  to  possess. 
And  then  they  have  crown'd  my  wishes :  if  I 

fall  then, 
Go  seek  some  better  love ;  mine  will  debase  you. 
Rut.  A  pretty  innocent  fool !   Well,  governor, . 
Though  I  think  well  of  your  custom,  and  could 

wish  myself 
For  this  night  in  your  place,  heartily  wish  it^ 
Yet  if  you  play  not  fair  play,^  and  above-board  too, 


to  b« 


4  but]  "  i.  e.  except"    Masoic. 
s  7tt  if  you  vlay  not  fair  play,  6lc]   **  Evidently 
transpoeed,  and  read  thus :  — 

*  Yet  if  you  play  not  fair,  above-board  too, 
IMI  tell  you  what— 

I've  a  foolish  engine  here :  —  I  aay  no  more  — 
But  if  your  honour's  guts  are  not  enchanted '  ■ 

Licentious  as  the  comic  metre  of  B.  and  F.  is,  —  a  far  mon 
lawless,  and  yet  far  less  happy,  imitation  of  tlie  rhythm  of 
animated  talk  in  real  life  tlian  Masainger's — still  it  is  made 
worse  than  it  really  is  by  ignorance  of  the  halves^  thirds, 
and  two-thirds  of  a  line,  which  B.  and  F.  adopted  from  tta« 
lulian  and  i^panish  dramatista.  Thua  in  Rutilio*a  apaedl 
[which  follows  presently :]  — 

*  Though  I  ronfess 

Any  man  would  desire  to  have  her,  and  by  any  means,*  4«. 
Correct  the  whole  passage — 

*  Thouch  I  confess 
Any  man  would 

Desire  to  have  her,  and  by  any  means. 
At  any  rate  too,  yet  thia  common  haugman 
That  hath  whipt  off  a  thCiisind  mSids'  heads  already  — 
That  he  should  glean  the  harvest,  sticks  in  my  stomach! ' 
In  all  comic  metres  the  gulping  of  short  syllablaa,  and  th« 
abbreviation  of  ayllables  ordinarily  long  by  the  rapid  pn>- 
nunciatiofi  of  eagemei«  and  vehemence,  are  not  so  much  a 
license,  as  a  law,  —  a  faithfUl  copy  of  nature ;  and  let  them 
be  read  characteristically,  the  times  will  be  fiNind  nearly 
equaL    TlMU  the  three  wocda  marked  above  maJse  a  cA»» 


/*r 


^?c 


f^6 


Ci'\y^  TlH^.' 
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[act  I. 


VtU->^ 


-JLJ_ 


)'fS: 


)Tb 


'"f; 


^I  have  a  foolish  gin  >  here  [Laying  his  hand  upon  ^  And  know  the  perfect  manage  — 1*11  tell  you, 

sioord] I  say  no  more  ;  old  sir, 

^ril  tell  you  what,  and  if  your  honour's  guts         ^^(If  I  should  call  you  "  wise  sir,"  I  should  bclia 

^Are  not  enchanted [Aside,  you,) 

Am.  I  should  now  chide  you,  sir,  for  so  de-  ,  This  thing  you  study  to  betray  your  child  to^*- 


KcO 


)uT     V 


/')c 


dining  " 
The  goodness  and  the  grace  you  have  ever  shew'd 

roe, 
And  your  own  virtue  ,too/)n  seeking  rashly 
To  violate  that  love  Heaven  has  appointed, 
,  To  wrest  your  daughter's  thoughts,  part  that 

affection 
That  both  our  hearts  have  tied,  and  seek  to  give 

it 

Rut    To  a  wild  fellow,  that  would  worry  ^  her : 
A  cannibal,  that  feeds  on  the  heads  of  maids. 
Then  flings  their  bones  and  bodies  to  the  devil. 
Would  any  man  of  discretion  venture  such  a 

gristle 
To  the  rude  claws  of  such  a  cat-o'-mountain? 
You  had  better  tear  her  between  two  oaks  :  *  a 

town-bull 
Is  a  mere  stoic  to  this  fellow,  a  grave  philosopher ; 
And  a  Spanish  jennet  a  most  virtuous  gentle> 

man. 
ylrn.^Does  this  seem  handsome,  sir  ? 
HiU.\  Though  I  confess 
Any  man  would  desire  to  have  her,  and  by  any 

means,^ 
At  any  rate(too,'yet  that  tliis  common  hangman, 
That  hath  whipt  off  the  heads  of  a  thousand 

maids  already. 
That  he  should  glean  the  harvest,  sticks  in  my 

stomach ; 
This  rogue,  that  breaks  young  wenches  to  the 

saddle. 
And  teaches  them  to  stumble  ever  alter, 
That  he  should  have  her  !    For  my  brother  now. 
That   is   a  handsome   young  fellow,  and   well 

thought  on. 
And  will  deal  tenderly  in  the  business ; 
Or  for  myself,  that  have  a  reputation. 
And  have  studied  the  conclusions  of  these  causes, 


This  maiden-monger,  when  you  hare  done  /our 

best. 
And  think  you  have  fix'd  her  in  the  point  of 

honour, 
Who  do  you  think  you  have  tied  her  to  ?  a  sur- 
geon ;  '^ 
I  must  confess,  an  excellent  dissector. 
One  that  has  cut  up  more  young  tender  lamb- 
pies  * 

Char.   What  I  spake,  gentlemen,  was   mere  • 
compulsion, 
No  father's  free  will ;  nor  did  I  touch  your  per- 
son* 
With  any  edge  of  spite,  or  rtrain  '  your  loves 
With  any  base  or  hir'd  persuasions : 
Witness  these  tears,  how  well  I  wish'd  your  for- 
tunes !  [Exit. 
Rut.  There's  some  grace  in  thee  yet.  —  You  - 
are  determin'd 
To  marry  this  count,  lady  N 
Zetu  Marry  him,  RutiUo^ 
RtU,  Marry  him,  and  lie  with  him,  I  mean. 
Zen.  You  cannot  mean  that ; 
If  you  be  a  true  gentleman,  you  dare  not. 
The  brother  to  this  man,  and  one  that  loves  him. 
I'll  marry  the  devil  firsts 
Ruf.  A  better  choicsY 
And,  lay  his  horns  by,  a  handsomer  bed-fellow  ; 
A  cooler,  o'  my  consciencer. 

Am.  Pray,  let  me  ask  yod  ; 
And,  my  dear  mistress,  be  not  angry  with  me 
For  what  I  shall  propound.     I  am  confident 
No  promise,  nor  no  power,  can  force  your  love,  ■ 
1  mean,  in  way  of  marriage  never  stir  you  ; 
Nor,  to  forget  my  faith,  no  state  can  win  *  you : 
But,for  this  custom,  which  this  wretched  country 
Hath  wrought  into  a  law,  and  must  be  sati<ified ; 
Where  all  the  pleas  of  honour  are  but  laugh'd  at. 
And  modesty  regarded  as  a  May-game  ; 
What  shall  be  here  considered  ?  Power  we  have 

none 
To  make  resistance^  nor  policy  to  cross  it : 


riambu*  -o  o  -,  or  perhaps  ajnroitprtmttf  -ooo;  a  dactyl, 
by  virtue  or  cuniic  rapidity,  being  only  equal  to  an  iambus 
when  didtinctly  pronoutictd.  I  have  no  doubt  Ihat  all  B. 
and  F.»8  worku  might  he  safely  corrected  by  attention  to  this 

rule,       ' ■  '    "" 

kin* 

once  4)st—  what  wa«<  to  restrain  the  acU»rB  fnun  inten>olA 

tion?"  Coleridge's  Remains,  \\.  i>97.     With  all  my  respect  l  /xt   .  *u   ..  >      •  u  •*  u    *  •*  % 

forlhis  great  man,  1  cnun;.!  but  think  that  the  preceding  re-  }  (^0^  that  1  wish  it  80,  but  say  it  were  SO,) 

marks  are  most  injudicioun.     ""  *•■  -^••—  "■■ — .:.•--«  •- 


le,  and  that  the  editor  \*  entitled  to  transpositions  of  all  t/Tis  held  religion  too»\o  pay  this  duty. 
nd^,  and  to  not  a  few  omi^^siun^.    For  the  rule  of  the  metre  j^n.   I'll  die  an  atheist,  then. 

'^«>?''L- wh/ii.^^»lt"  ''e-i'*'«»  «'»«  "ctors  fn.m  inien>oia-         ^^n.  My  noblest  mistress^        - 


transpositiofUi  of  all  kinds 
ceaM's  to  be  an  editor,  —  bo 

1  frill]  i.  c.  machine,  engine. —  Theobald  printed  "en- 
gine ;  "  and  so  the  I'lditors  of  1778. 

*  declinin^ll  i.  e.  luwering,  impainng. 
3  worry J/llieob  ildVrorrection.  -  Both  the  folios"  weai>'.»» 

*  You.  hail  better  tear  her  between  ttto  oaks]  *♦  Sinis,  or 
8inniii,  wa»  a  tyrant  of  a  gigantic  stature  and  strength, 
haunting  the  iisthnms  of  the  Pelo|Kinne'*e,  and  wm  called 
ntTvonanrrrnSi  or  the  Pinebender.  When  any  unhappy 
passenger  fell  into  the  clutches  of  thin  mercilesd  roan,  Le 
would  bend  down,  by  main  force,  two  pines  till  he  had 
brought  them  to  meet  together,  and,  having  fastened  an  arm 
and  a  lee  to  each  of  them,  tore  ntninder  the  limbs  of  his 
wretched  captives.  Pausanias  tells  U9,  that  one  of  those 
pines  was  to  be  seen  on  tlie  banks  of  a  river  even  in  his 
time,  under  the  reisn  of  Adrian.  This  Sinnis  was  put  to 
death  by  TheMus,  m  the  same  manner  that  he  bad  exer- 
cised his  cruelty  upon  others,  as  PJutaich  informs  us  in  the 
Life  of  that  hero. 

JVYe  lex  egtjuttior  uUa^ 

(iMMmnedsarti/lctjarUperirenia.''    Tukomald. 


i«.    If  an  eiliior  ''is  entitled  to     iSay  you  did  render  up  part  of  your  honour, 
,anj  tj  not  a  frtc  ovwfsioHs,''  he  {(Yot,  whilst  your  will  is  clear,  all  cannot  perish.) 

J  bec«»nio.*  a  rt-tcr<ter.  N  r  •    i.^  *.     *   •    'j  *!-•  - 

-  Say,  for  one  night  you  entertain  d  this  monster;  - 

Should  I  esteem  you  worse,  forc'd  to  this  render  ?- 
Your  mind,  I  know,  is  pure  ;  and  full  as  beau- 
teous. 
After  this  short  eclipse,  you  would  rise  again, 
And,shaking  off  that  cloud,  spread  all  your  lustre. 
Zen.  Who  made  you  witty,  to  undo  yourseli^ 
sir  ?  • 


s  lamb^e»\  **Seem  to  have  be'*n  a  fovoarite  di«h  for> 
merly.  —  Decker,  in  his  Belman  qfLomdcn^  calls  *  Lamb-p^ 
a  gooil  meat  vpon  a  table,'  Ch.  viiL,"  &.c.     VVxasn. 

«  person]  Theobald  printed  (most  imprt^perly)  **  perMNU.** 

f  strain]  "  i.  o.  constrain  or  force  against  their  natunl 
bent."  M*8oi«.  Theobald  printed  "  »tain  >* !  Tbe  Editors 
of  1778  gave  ttio  reading  of  tbe  old  eds.,  but  explaintd  it 
wit>ngly. 

8  wiaj  Both  the  folioa  have  "  wound.'* 


)'o 


fC 
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Or  are  you  loadeti  with  the  love  I  bring  you. 
And  fain  would  fling  that  burden  on  another  ? 
Am  I  grown  common  in  your  eyes,  Amoldo, 
Old,  or  unworthy  of  your  fellowuhip  ? 
D^  think,  because  a  woman,  I  must  err  ; 
3jii3  therefore  rather  wish  that  fall  before-hand, 
Colour' d  with  custom  not  to  be  resisted  ? 
ly^e  love,  as  painters  do,  only  some  pieces. 
Some  certain  handsome  touches  of  your  mistress. 
And  let  the  mind  pass  by  you  uncxamiii'd  ? 
Be  not  abus'd  :  with  what  the  maiden  vessel 

Is  scq^on'd  first you  understand  the  proverb.* 

Hut.  1  am  afraid  this  thing  will  make  me  vir- 
tuous. 
Zen.  Should  you  lay  by  the  least  part  of  that 
love 
You've  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith 

have '  given  me. 
To  entertain  another,  nay,  a  fairer, 
And,  —  make  the    case   thus   desperate,  —  she 

must  die  else ; 
D'ye  think  I  would  give  way,  or  count  this  hon- 

est? 
Be  not  deceiv'd ;   these  eyes  should  never  see 

you  more. 
This  tongue  forget  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you,  as  if  you  were  born  my  full  antipathy.' 
Empire,  and  more  imperious  love,  alone 
Rule,  and  admit  no  rivals  :  *  the  purest  springs. 
When  they  are  courted  by  lascivious  land-floods. 
Their  maiden  purencss  and  their  coolness  perish ; 
And  though   they  purge   again  to   their  first 

beauty. 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed : 
I  must  have  all  or  none  ;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Arnoldo. 
Than  I  can  bring  a  whole  heart,  pure  and  hand- 
some. 
Am.  I  never  shall  deserve  you ;  not  to  thank 
you : 
You  are  so  heavenly  good,  no  man  can  reach 
you. 


1  with  what  tMe  maiden  vesj/el 

Is  seasoned  find  — yon  understand  the  proverb]  "The 
poeUi  here  had  evidently  Uurace  in  their  eye  : 

Quu  gemel  fjt  imbuta  rueiu^  servabit  odortm 
Testa  diti."    Theobald. 
"  There  there  i«  a  similar  Enph'^h  proverb  still  in  iwe  — 
•  The  cask  savours  of  tho  first  fill.*  "    Weiikr. 
«  have]  Hoth  the  folios  read  "  has." 
3  antipathy]  **  Alluding  to  the  uncc-favourite  doctrine  of 
sympathies  and  aritipathieM  ;  fur  in  hotii  the  foliott  the  word 
is  in  Italics,  and  begins  with  a  capital  letter."    Wksek. 
^  Kmpire^  and  more  imperious  /or«,  alone 

Rale,  and  admit  no  ricaLi\  '*  Theobald  says,  and  the  la.<<t 
Editoni  [th(M(o  of  17781  seem  to  agree  with  bini,  that  this  is 
a  fine  translation  of  the  following  sentiment  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  — 

Non  bene  conveninnt,  ncc  in  una  aede  morantur 

Majestas  et  amor. 
But  ever>'  reader,  who  undersLiiids  (he  quotation,  will  im- 
mediately perceive  that  there  is  not  the  hiightest  resem- 
blance iHttwecH  tli<>  (WO  [Kts.t.'ice^'.  (Jvid  means  to  say,  that 
the  dignity  and  reverence  a(tending  vor>'  elevated  rank,  but 
ill  agree  witli  the  pn(i.>io!t  *>(  l.ivn,  which  delights  in  famil- 
iarity, and  levels  thoho  proud  distinctinn*-.  Kut  Zcnocia's 
sentiment  is,  that  Utvc  ami  eiii|>irc  agroe  in  tUU  circum- 
stame,  that  neKher  will  nilmit  a  rival.  Majejtojt^  in  the 
pa^-^aue  <pii»(ed  Irom  Ovid,  diio<  nt»t  signify  empire,  but  the 
revprcnda  awe  and  di>jrni(y  (hat  att'-nd  ii."  Ma»<ix.  Hero 
Tlxohilii  crrdiiily  ni»i!e  a  ^(r.irr^c  niiCiko:  and  yet  ho 
ha.-"  IcK  decided  \tnHi(*  of  bi<  at(aininr'n(-<  i  •  ili-sical  litera- 
ture >cc,  r.'r  instance,  die  pm.irs  signed  L.  'J',  in  Jortiu*s 
MLfCcliaiieowi  Ohjervatwa;/,  i73l. 


I  am  sorry  I  spake  so  rashly ;  'twas  but  to  try 
you. 
Rut.  You  might  have  tried  a  thousand  wo- 
men  so. 
And  nine  hundred  fourscore  and  nineteen  should 

ha'  folio w'd  your  counsel : 
Take  heed  o'  clapping  spurs  to  such  free  cattle.- 
Am.  We  must  bethink  us  suddenly  and  con- 
stantly, _^ 
And  wisely  tooj)  we  ex]iect  no  common  danger. 
Zen.  Be  litTTSt  assur'd  I'll  die  first/, 
Rut.  An't  come  to  that  once,    . 
The  devil  pick  his  bones  that  dies  a  coward ! 
I'll  jog  along  with  you.  —  Here  comes  the  stal- 
lion : 

Enter  Clodio  and  Guard. 
How  smug  he  looks  upon  tho  imagination 
Of  what  he  hopes  to  act !  —  Pox  on  your  kid- 
neys, 
How  they  begin  to  melt !  —  How  big  he  bears  I 
Sure,  he  will  leap  before  us  all.     What  a  sweet 

company 
Of  rogues  and  panders  wait  upon   his  lewd-  - 

ness!  — 
Plague  of  your  chaps  !   you  ha'  more  handsome 

bits* 
Than  a  hundred  honester  men,  and  more  deserv- 
ing. •— 
-^ow  the  dog  leers !  [Aside. 

' — -i^lod.  [  To  Akxoldo.]  You  need  not  now  be 

jealous ; 
I  speak  at  distance  to  your  wife ;  but  when  the 

priest  has  done, 
We  shall  grow  nearer  and  *  more  familiar. 
RiU.  I'll  watch  you  for  that  trick,  baboon; 

I'll  smoke  you. 
The  rogue  sweats,  as  if  he  had  eaten  grains  ;  he 

broils : 

IF  I  do  come  to  the  basting  of  you [Aside. 

*  Am.  Your  lordship 

May  happily  speak  this. to  flight  a  stranger; 

But  'tis  not  in  your  honour  to  perform  it. 

The  custom  of  this  place,  if  such  there  be, 

At  best  most  damnable,  may  urge  you  to  it ; 

But,  if  you  be  an  honest  man,  you  hate  it. 

However,  I  will  presently  prepare 

To  make  her  mine  ;  and  most  undoubtedly  - 

Believe  you  are  abus'd  ;  this  custom  feign'dtoo ;; 

And  what  you  now  pretend,  most  fair  and  vif^" 

tuous. 
Clod.    Go,  and  believe ;   a  good    belief  does 

well,  sir ;  — 
And  you,  sir,  clear  the  place ;  —  but  leave  her 

here. 
Am.  Your  lordship's  pleasure^ 
Ciod.  That  anon,  Arnoldo  y. .   ■' 
This  is  but  talk. 

Rut.  Shall  wo  go  off? 
Arn.  By  any  means : 
I  know  she  has  pious  thoughts  enough  to  guard 

her; 
Besides,  here's  nothing  due  to  him  till  the  tie 

be  done, 
Nor  dare  he  otfer.^ 

5  ncirer  and]  Theobald  (t)esidc.i  altering  tlie  original 
metrical  arraii'^ciinM>t  of  this  jJiiceeh)  printed  "  nearer  then, 
flflrf,"  — ,1  rc.t.liii;:  Ii.IIowimI  b  <th  by  tlm  Editors  of  17T8  and 
Weber.  But  ''.vtirrr'  is  hero  a  iriayllahle :  see  note,  p 
68J. 
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And  ril  thru8t  my  javdixi  down  thy  throat,  i 
Thou  dog- whelp,  ; 

JThou  —  pox  upon  thee,  what  should  I  call  thee  ? 
,  ^0   k  — pompion,' 

Thou  kiss  my  lady  ?  thou  scour  her  chamber- 
pot! 
Thou  have  a  maidenhead  ?  a  motley  coat,* 
You  great  blind  fool !    Farewell,  and  be  hang'd 

to  you.  — 
Lose  no  time,  ladyr 

Am.  Pray,  take  your  pleasure,  sir ; '" 
And  80,  we'll  take  our  leaves. 
^"^  •      "  Zen.  We  are  detcrmin'di  - 

Die,  before  yield.  ;• 

Am.  Honour  and  a  fair  grave 

Zen,  Before  a  lustful  b^.    So,  for  our  for- 
tunes ! 
Rut.  Du  cat  a  vhee,'  good  count !  cry,  prithee, 
cry;  •  i 

Oh,  what  a  wench  hast  thou  lost !  cry,  you  preat 
booby  !         [Exeunt  Zen.,  Aun.,  and  Kur. 
Clod,  And  is  she  gone,  then  r  am  I  dishonour'd 
^tb     [  ■  thus, 

Cozen'd  and  baffled  ? —  My  guard  there !  — No 

man  answer  ? 
My  guard,  I  say  ! 

Re-enter  Chabino. 
Sirrah,  you  knew  of  this  plot.  — 
Where  are  my  guard  ?  —  I'll  ha'  your  life,  you 

villain. 
You  politic  old  thief! 

Char.  Heaven  send  her  far  enough, 
And  let  mo  pay  the  ransom ! 

Re-enter  Guard. 
2^  rS  Fint  G.  Did  your  honour  call  us  ? 

Clod,  Past  every  way,  and  presently  recover 
Tbo  two  strange  gentlemen  and  the  fair  lady. 
Firat  G.  This  day  was  married,  sir  ? 

-  Clod.  The  same. 
First  G.  We  saw  'egj 

faking  with  all  main  speed  to  the  port. 
^ ._  Clod.  Away,  villains ! 
v^  ^         Recover  her,  or  I  shall  die.  [fir.  Guard.]  —  Deal 
truly ; 
i)idst  not  th6u  know  ? 

-  Char.  By  all  that's  good,  I  did  not. 
If  your  honour  mean  their  flight,  to  say  I  grieve 

for  that. 
Will  be  to  lie :  you  may  handle  me  as  you  please. 
Clod.  Be  sure,  with  all  the  cruelty,  with  all 
the  rigour ; 
jl^  -     -    ■  For  thou  host  robb'd  me,  villain,  of  a  treasure. 

Re-enter  Guard. 
How  now  ? 

First  G.  They're  all  aboard  a  bark  rode  ready 
for  'cip. 
And  now  are  under  sail,  and  past  recovery. 


Clod.  Kig  me  m  ship  with  all  the  speed  that 
maybe; 
I  will  not  lose  her.  — Thou,  her  most  false  father, 
Shalt  so  along ;  and  if  I  miss  her,  hear  me, 
A  whole  day  will  I  study  to  destroy  thee. 
Char.  I  shall  bo  joyful  of  it;  and  ao  yoa'll 
find  me.  ^   [Ezemni. 


1  pompion]  Or  pumpion  —  pumpkin. 
>  a  mot/f  y  eoat  \  S«?  Unto,  p.  643. 


-       'I 
3  D.I  cat  a  vhee]  "  ''i'in  very  iniirli  wit  <if  rliaractrr,  tfiat 
An  lu-ili.in  t«>  an  Icilian  hluHild  talk  Wrhh  in  lii!<  inerri- 
niont,  neither  of  wiidui  in  all  probnhiliry  ever  lioani  a  Kylla-  . 
blc  of  that  lancnape."  THC»n«Ln,  — who  oii^hi  t'»  have 
known  that  Hurh  inrun.'intenrie.'i  are  ver>-  comin  -n  in  early  ' 
draniH".    TIm*  wortln  in  quo^tinn  (wliirh  jwi'iir  a^ain,  in  i 
Mon.^irur  Tfinmiii  uiid  in  Tkr  M'iirht-lV^ilkrr)  are  a  rurriip-  , 
tioQ  of  Onto  cadm  rAirt—  UoU  ble^d  or  preserve  you.  I 


ACT   IL 

SCENE   I.  —  Lisbon.  —  A  Room  in  the  Haute  of 

GUIOMAB. 

Enter  Manuel  du  Sosa  iutd  Gciokab. 

Man.  I  hear  and  see  too  much  of  hixn,  and 
that 
Compels  me,  madam,  though  unwillingly. 
To  wish  I  had  no  uncle's  ]>art  in  him  ; 
And  much  I  fear,  the  cooifort  of  a  son 
You  will  not  long  enjoy,  x 

Gut.  "Tifi  not  my  fault,/ 
And  therefore  from  his  guilt  my  innocence 
Cannot  be  tainted.     Since  his  father's  death, 
(Peace  to  his  soul !)  a  mother's  prayers  ajid  cart 
Were  never  wanting  in  his  education  : 
His  childhood  I  pass  o'er,^  as  being  brought  up  - 
Under  my  wing  ;  and  growing  ripe  for  study, 
I  overcame  the  tenderness  and  joy 
I  had  to  look  upon  him,  and  provided 
Tlio  choicest  masters,  and  of  greatest  name. 
Of  Salamanca,  in  all  liberal  arts. 

Man.  To  train  his  youth  up :  *  —  I  must  wit- 
ness that. 

Gui.  llow  there  he  prosper'd,  to  the  admiration 
Of  all  that  knew  him,  for  a  general  scholar, 
Being  one  of  note  before  he  was  a  man. 
Is  still  remember'd  in  that  academy. 
From  thence  I  sent  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 
Attended  like  his  father's  son  ;  and  there 
Maintain'd  him  in  such  bravery  '  and  height 
As  did  become  a  courtier,  "j 

Man.  'Twas  that  spoil'diiim ; 
My  nephew  had  been  happy  [but  for  that].'    -  "  ' 
The  court's  a  school,  indeed,  in  which  some  few 
Learn  yirtuous  principles  ;  but  most  forget 
Whatever  they  brought  thither  good  and  honest : 
Trifling  is  there  in  practice ;  serious  actions 
Are  obsolete  and  out  of  u.se.     My  nephew 
Had  been  a  happy  man,  had  he  ne'er  known 
What's  there  in  grace  an4  fashion. 

Gui.  1  have  heard  yet,- 
That,  while  lie  liv'd  in  court,  the  emperor 
Took  notice  of  his  carriage  and  good  parts ; 
The  grandees  did  not  scorn  his  company  ;      -    - 
And  of  the  greatest  ladies  he  was  held 
A  complete  gentleman.-- 

Man.  He,  indeed,  danC'd  well : 
A  turn  o*  the  toe,  with  a  lofty  trick  or  two. 
To  argue  nimbleness  and  u  strong  back. 
Will  go  far  with  a  madam.     '1^  most  true 

4  o*€r]  "  TIiiK  word  wan  firrt  introduced  by  tlie  editoit 
I  of  the  second  folio."    VVereh. 


6  To  train  his  y  nth  vp]  Theobald  chone  to  make  \ 
w«iril<*  a  |M>rti«>n  of  the  prereilins  speech. 

«  brurrry]  i.  e.  finery,  hpleiiduor  of  np)»earance. 

7  [butf.  r  that]  '*  Tiie^e  wordu  have  lM>eii  intnidured  bf 
uuftlcTu  piiit.ir!>,  and  their  iOKftion  Keein.s  to  be  aluuluisly 
nece«i:in',"  &c.    VVkhjcb. 
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That  he's  an  excellent  scholar,  and  hejuu^s it ; 
An  exact  courtier,  and  he  knows  ihaC^oo]) 
He  has  fought  thrice,  and  come  oif  sSTl  with 

honour, 
Wliich  he  forgets  not.N, 

Gui,  Nor  have  I  much  reason 
To  R;rieve  his  fortune  that  waj'. 

Man.  You  are  raistakcnj^'^ 
f  Prosi:erity  docs  search  a  ^gentleman's  temper 
More  than  his  adverse  fortune.     I  have  known 
Many,  and  of  rare  parts,  from  their  success 
In  private  duels,  rais'd  up  to  such  a  pride, 
And  so  transforni'd  from  what  they  were,  that  all 
That  lov'd  them  truly  wish'd  they  had  fallen  in 

them. 
I  need  not  write  examples ;  in  your  son 
'Xis  too  apparent ;  for  ere  Don  Duarte 
Made  trial  of  his  valour,  he,  indeed,  was 
Admir'd  for  civil  courtesy ;  but  now 
He's  swolu  so  high,  out  of  his  own  assurance 
Of  what  he  dares  do,  that  he  seeks  occasions, 
Unjust  occasions,  grounded  on  blind  passion. 
Ever  to  be  iu  quarrels  ;  and  this  makes  him 
Shunn'd  of  all  fair  societies. 

Gui.  Would  it  wero      ^ 
In  my  weak  power  to  help  it !     I  will  use. 
With  my  entreaties,  th'  authority  of  a  mother, 
As  you  may  of  an  uncle,  and  enl  irge  it 
With  your  command,  as  being  a  governor 
To  the  great  king  in  Lisbon. 

Man.  Here  he  comes  v^ 
We  are  unseen  ;  *  observe  him. 

Enter  Duarte  and  Page. 
'    Bu.  Boy. 

Vage.  My  lord  ? 

Bu,  ^Vhat  saith  the  Spanish  captain,  that  1 
struck, 
To  my  bold  challenge-f 
Page.  He  refus'd  to  read  it. 
Bu.  Wily  didst  not  lei^ve  it  there  ? 
Vage.  I  did,  my  lord  \j 
But  to  no  purpose,  for  be  seems  more  willing 
To  sit  down  with  the  MTongs,  than  to  repair 
Hi*  honour  by  the  sword.     He  knows  too  well, 
Tliat  from  your  lordship  nothing  can  be  got 
But  more  blows  and  disgraces. 

Bu.  He's  a  wretch,-^ 
A  miserable  wretch,  and  all  my  fury 
Is  lost  upon  him.     Holds  the  masque,  appointed 
(I'  th'  honour  of  Hippolyta  ? 
^_  Page..  'Tis  broke  off. 
r  Bu.  The  reason  ? 

•'  Vage.  This  was  one;   tliey  heard  your  lord- 
ship 
Was,  by  the  ladies'  choice,  to  lead  the  dance  ; 
And  therefore  they,  too  well  assur'd  how  far 
You  would  out-shine  'em,  gave  it  o'er,  and  said 
They  would  not  serve  lor  foils  to  set  you  off. 
Bu.    They  at  their  best  are  such,  and  ever 
8)»all  be, 
Where  1  appear. 

Man.  Do  you  note  his  modesty  r 

\Asi{li  to  GuiOMAR. 
Bu.  But  was  there  nothing  else  pretended  ? 
I'dje.  Yes  ; 


I      itagc 


Young  Don  Alonzo,  the  great  captain's  nephew, 
Stood  on  comparisons. 

Bu.  With  whom  ?      v 

Page.  With  you  ;  . 
And  openly  profess'dlEhat  all  precedence. 
His  birth  and  state  consider'd,  was  due  to  him  ; 
Nor  were  your  lordship  to  contend  with  one    - 
So  far  above  you.  7 

Bu.  I  look  do^^Ti  upon  him  / 
With  such  contempt  and  scorn  as  on  my  slave ; 
He's  a  name  only,  and  all  good  in  him 
He  must  derive  from  his  great  grandsires'  ashes  j 
For,  had  not  their  victorious  acts  bcqueath'd 
His  titles  to  him,  and  wrote  on  his  forehead, 
"  This  is  a  lord."  he  had  liv'd  unobscrv'd 
By  any  man  of  mark,  and  died  as  one 
Among  the  common  rout.     Compare  with  me  ? 
*Tis  giant-like  ambition  ;  I  know  him,    - 
And  know  myself:  that  man  is  truly  noble, 
And  he  may  justly  call  that  worth  his  own, 
Wliich  his  deserts  have  purchased.*   I  could  wish 
My  birth  were  more  obscure,  my  friends  and 

kinsmen 
Of  lesser  power,  or  that  my  provident  father 
Had  been  like  to  that  riotous  emperor 
That  chose  his  belly  for  his  only  heir ; 
For,  being  of  no  family  then,  and  poor. 
My  virtues,  whereso'e'er  I  liv'd,  should  make 
That  kingdom  my  inheritance.  ^ 

Gui,  Strange  self-love !    .     ,  j  [Atide, 

Bu.  For,  if  I  studied  the  country's  laws, 
I  should  so  easily  sound  all  their  depth, 
And  rise  up  such  a  wonder,  that  the  pleaders, 
That  now  are  in  most  practice  and  esteem, 
Should  starve  for  want  of  clients  :  if  I  travell'd. 
Like  wise  Ulysses,  to  see  men  and  manners, 
I  would  return  in  act  more  knowing  than 
Homer  could  fancy  him  :  if  a  physician. 
So  oft  I  would  restore  death-wounded  men, 
That,  where  I  liv'd,  Galen  should  not  be  nain'd; 
And  he  that  join'd  again  the  scatter'd  limbs 
Of  torn  Hippolj-tus  should  be  forgotten  : 
I  could  teach  Ovid  courtship,  how  to  win 
A  Julia,  and  enjoy  her.  though  her  dower 
Wero  all  the  sun  gives  light  to  :  and  for  arms. 
Were  the  Persian  host,  that  drank  up  rivers, 

added 
To  the  Turk's  ^  present  powers,  I  could  direct. 
Command,  and  marshal  them,    -s 

Man.  And  yet  you  know  not  j 

[Coming  foricard  with  Gui. 
To  rule  yourself ;  you  would  not  to  a  boy  else, 
(Like  Plautus'  braggart,*  boast  thus. 
^—Bu.  All  I  speak, 
In  act  I  can  make  good."^ 

Gui.  Why,  then,  bein^  master 
I  Of  such  and  so  good  parts,  do  you  destroy  them 

With  self- opinion  ;  or,  like  a  rich  miser, 
j  Hoard  up  the  treasures  you  possess,  imparting. 


IVr  are  uiuefk]  Opposite  these  word.*,  Weter  added  a 
gtago-diuctiuQ,  "  Th*y  retire  "/ 

VOL.  X.  92 


2  .4/k/  hr  may  jiutly  call  that  tcorth  his  otrn, 
fVhic.'i  Hl-i  Je.icrt.s  hoce  pHrchas^d]    '*  Thiti  tientimeiit 
is  I'videntiy  founded  on  Horace : 

Sumr  awperbiam 

Quasitam  wifri//.v."     Thkoba.  d. 

"  Turk\i]  "  S«>   \vc  .'liunld   unduubtedly   read,   and   not 

Ttirkjf*.     The  (Jr.tnd  Figninr  \va<;  r<nuni;i.ly  called  hv  the 

title  ".f  t!ie  (Jreaf  Turk,  or  merely  (lie  Turk*'    Wchkr. 

<  PLutiu*^  bra^^art]  i.  e.  Pyrgopolinices  in  Milf^  Oluri- 
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Nor  to  yourgclf  nor  others,  the  use  of  them  ? 
They  are  to  you  but  like  enchanted  viandft, 
On  which  you  seem  to  feed,  yet  pine  with  hun- 
ger; 
And  those  so  rare  perfections  m  my  son, 
Which  would  make  others  happy,  render  me 
A  wretched  mother.--, 

Man,  You  are  too  insolent ; 
And  those  too  many  excellencies,  that  feed 
Your  pride,  turn  to  a  pluri«y,'  and  kill 
That  which  should  nourish  virtue.    Dare  you 

think, 
All  blessings  are  conferr'd  on  you  alone  ? 
You're  grossly  cozen'd ;  there's  no  good  in  you 
Which  others  have  not.     Arc  you  a  scholar  r  so 
Arc  many,  and  as  knowing :  are  you  valiant  ? 
Waste  not  that  courage,  then,  in  brawls,  but 

spend  it 
In  the  wars,  in  service  of  your  king  and  country. 
Du,  Yes,  so  I  might  be  general :  no  man  lives 
.That's  worthy  to  command  me. 
^'  Man,  §ir,  in  Lisbon, 
I  am ;  and  you  shall  know  it.     Every  hour 
I  am  troubled  with  complaints  of  your  beha- 
viour 
From  men  of  all  conditions,  and  all  sexes :  * 
And  my  authority,  which  you  presume 
Will  bear  you  out,  in  that  you  arc  my  nephew, 
No  longer  shall  protect  you ;  for  I  vow, 
Though  all  that's  past  I  pardon,  I  will  punish 
The  next  fault  with  as  much  severity 
As  il*  you  were  a  stranger ;  rest  assur'd  on't. 
Gui.  And  by  that  love  you  should  bear,  or 
that  duty 
You  owe  a  mother,  once  more  I  command  you 
To  cast  this  haughtiness  off ;  which  if  you  do. 
All  that  is  mine  is  yours :  if  not,  expect 
My  prayers  and  vows  for  your  conversion  only, 
^t  never  means  nor  favour. 
f  [Exeunt  Max.  and  Gui. 

tDu.  I  am  tutor'd 
As  if  I  were  a  child  still.    The  base  peasants, 
That  fear  and  envy  my  great  worth,  have  done 
this: 

But  I  will  find  them  out ;  I  will  abroad.^ 

Get  my  disguise.  —  I  have  too  long  been  idle ; 
Nor  will  I  curb  my  spirit ;  I  was  born  tree, 
And  will  pursue  the  course  best  liketh  me. 

[ExeutU. 

SCENE  11.  —  The  Uarbour. 
Enter  Leopold,  Sailors,  and  Zknocia. 
Leop.  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you ;  this  fair 
captive 
I  only  challenge  for  myself. 

First  Sail.  You  have  won  her. 
And  well  deserve  her.    Twenty  years  I  have 
Hv'd 


1  aplurisy]  i.  e.  a  mpcrahuiidance.  —  So  tlio  first  folia  — 
The  second  ruliu  has  "  pleuriMie ; "  mi  'riieubald,  and  so  the 
Editow  of  1778  ('» pleurwy  ").  j,,,,.,,  „p  ^,„ 

>  andaU$exejt]  i.  e.,  an  Weber  rightly  explain»  it, —and  I  ijjreatcn  the 
from   all    aexe*.  —  Theobald,    .t    •' yni|uion\-4    Hifigetition,     {ryj^ 
print«>d  "and  nli  Meets  ; "  and  so  the  Eilit>r<>  ol  177«.  '  j  xJeoM  ha 

»  abroad]    The    ftrul    folio   lia.s  "  abcKird/*    tiio    i?econd  I 
••o'boord."— Theobald  rightly  printed   *  abroad,"  hut,  in  a 
note,  gave  8ynip«on's  very  erroneous  explMnatinn  of  the  jnis- 
lage.     Mason  rightly   ohM^rve^  (as    Heath  had  previiMinly 
doM,  MS,  M'iites)  that  **  abroad  "  means  out  of  the  hunse. 


A  burgess  of  the  Bea,  and  have  been  proaent 
At  many  a  desperate  fight,  but  never  saw 
So  small  a  bark  with  such  incredible  ▼alour 
So  long  defended,  and  against  auph  odds ; 
r  And  by  two  men  scarce  ■ym'd(toOy-  -     - 

■     Leop,  'Twos  a  wondeiyf 
And  yet  the  courage  they  express'd.  being  taken. 
And  their*  contempt  of  death,  wan^  more  upon 

me 
Than  all  they  did  when  they  were  free.     Mo- 
thinks 
I  see  them  yet,  when  they  were  brought  aboard 

us, 
Disarm'd  and  ready  to  be  put  in  fetters ; 
How  on  the  sudden,  as  if  they  had  sworn 
Never  to  taste  the  bread  of  servitude; 
Both  snatching  up  their  swords,  and  from  this 

virgin 
Taking  a  farewell  only  with  their  eyes. 
They  leap'd  into  the  sea.-^ 

Firat  Sail,  Indeed,  'tw«  rare. 

Leop,  It  >%Tought  BO  much  on  me,  that,  but  I 
fear'd 
The  great  ship  that  pursu'd.us,  our  own  safety 
Hindering  my  charitable  purpose  to  'iUQj^ 
I  would  have  took  'm  up,  and  with  their  lires 
They  should  have  hal  their  liberties. 

Zen.  Oh,  too  late4.-^  -   - 

For  they  arc  lost,  forever  lost. 

Leop.  Take  comfort  4/ 
'Tu-not  impossible  but  that  they  live  yet ; 
For,  when  they  left  the  ships,  they  were  witbia 
A  league  o'  the  shore,  and  with  such  strength 

and  cunning 

They,  swimming,  did  delude  the  rising  billows,  -  - 
With  one  hand  making  way,  and  ynth  the  other. 
Their  bloody  swords  advanc'd,'  threatening  the 

sea-god-«i 
With  war,  unless  they  brought  them  safely  ofi^ 
That  I  am  almost  confident  they  live. 
And  you  again  may  »ee  them. 

Zen.  In  that  hop«>' 
I  brook  a  wretched  being,  till  I  am 
Made  certain  of  their  fortunes ;  but,  they  dead* 
Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life,' 
I  will  not  long  survive  them. 

Le:tp,  Hope  the  best  ^^ 
And  let  the  courteous  usage  you  have  found. 
Not  usual  in  men  of  war,  persuade  you 
To  tell  me  your  condition. 

Zen,  You  know  itY-^ 
A  captive  my  fate  and  your  power  have  m^de 

me; 
Such  I  am  now :  but  what  I  was,  it  skills  not  j* 


«  their]  So  the  second  folio.  —  The  first  fiilio  **  tJie.*' 

*  ipuaj  Altered  by  Welter  to  "  won." 

*  Tkrtr  bloody  swordM  advanced]  Here  the  poet  appetan  to 
have  recollected  a  pasivige  in  8idney'«  Arcadia  t  **  But  a 
little  way  off  they  oaw  the  maxt,  whose  proude  lieight  now 
lay  alitnK,  like  a  widdow  hauing  liM^t  her  make  of  whoa 
Hhe  held  her  honour  ;  Imt  u|M>n  tiie  niaiit  they  saw  a  yotic 
man    fPymch*)*]  .  .  .  holdini;    hi:*  head  vp  full  of  viiniuUM 

I  niaiestie,  he  held  a  head  u\ot\  witli  liin  faire  anne,  whicli 

often  ho  waned  about  Im    rrowiie,  a*    thoii|;h  he  wuM 

World  in  that  cxtreniitie."    Lib.  i.  p.  4.  cd. 


Death  hath  ^o  manii  doors  to  let  out  life] 
*^  MiUe  vUt  mortis, 
M  Virpil  s.iyt*  in  his  „^iieis."    Theobald. 

*  it  fkilLt  not]  *'  i.  e.  it  i*  of  no  moment }  it  inattMS  1 
Weucb. 
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^'  f       For,  they  bcins;  dead  in  whom  I  only  live, 
I  dare  not  challenge  family  or  country  ; 
And  therefore,  aijv  inquire  not.     Let  it  suffice, 
I  am  your  servant,  and  a  thankful  servant 
(K  you  will  call  that  so,  which  is  but  duty) 
I  ever  will  be ;  and,  my  honour  safe, 
(Which  nobly  hitherto  you  have  preserv'd,) 
No  slavery  can  appear  in  such  a  form. 
Which,  with  a  masculine  constancy,  I  will  not 
Boldly  look  on  and  suffers^ 

Leop.  You  mistake  meV 
-That  you  are  made  my  prisoner,  may  prove 
The  birth  of  your  good  fortune.     I  do  find 
A  winning  language  in  your  tongue  and  looks, 
Nor  can  a  suit  by  you  mov'd  be  denied ; 
And,  therefore,  of  a  prisoner  you  must  bo 
The  victor's  advocate.') 

Zen,  To  whom  ?       > 

Leop,  A  lady ;        >' 
In  whom  all  graces,  that  can  perfect  beauty. 
Are  friendly  met.    I  grant  that  you  are  fair ; 
And,  had  I  not  seen  her  before,  perhaps 
I  might  have  sought  to  you.* 

Zen.  Thislheargladly^-^ 

Leop,  To  this  incomparable  lady  I  will  give 
you; 
(Yet,  being  mine,  you  are  already  hers ;) 
And  to  serve  her  is  more  than  to  be  free. 
At  least  I  think  so :  and  when  you  live  with  her, 
If  you  will  please  to  think  on  him  that  brought 

you 
To  such  a  happiness,  (for  so  her  bounty 
Will  make  you  think  her  service,)  you  shall  ever 
Make  me  at  your  devotion. 

Zen.  All  I  can  dof 
Rest  you  assur'd  of.~^ 

Leop.  At  night  I'll  present  you  ; 
Till  when,  I  am  your  guards 

Zen,  Ever  your  servant., ^^  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   m.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Ahnoldo  and  Rutilio. 
Am.  To  what  are  we  reserved  ?) 
Rut,  Troth,  'tis  uncertain  :    — ^ 
Drowning  we  have  'scap'd  miraculously,  and 
Stand  fair,  for  aught  I  know,  for  hanging ;  money 
We  have  none,  nor  e'er  are*  like  to  have,  'tis  to 

be  doubted ; 
Besides,   we  are  strangers,   wondrous   hungry 

strangers ; 
And  charity  growing  cold,  and  miracles  ceasing. 
Without  a  conjuror's  help  [IJ  cannot  find 
When  we  shall  eat  again.  ^ 
Am.  There  are  no  wants, 
If  put  in  balance  with  Zcnocia's  loss  ; 
In  that  alone  all  miseries  are  spoken : 
Oh,  my  Kutilio,  when  I  think  on  her. 
And  that  which  she  may  suffer,  being  a  captive, 
Then  I  could  curse  myttelf;  almost  those  powers 
That  sav'd  ^  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean ! 

1  sought  to  won]  I.  e.  solicited  you  (as  a  lover).  So  after- 
wards in  thiii'play,  "  And  seek  ta  her  h-t  a.  lover,'*  act  iii. 
•c.  5,  —  "  bo  adiiiir'd  and  toa^ht  to^^*  act  v.  kc.  H. 

*  e*er  «re]  Omitted  by  Theiibald  and  liie  Kditon  of  1778. 

»  war'rfl  VVIiich  is  obviously  the  rit;tit  reading,  —  was 
prop  .Hpd  by  r^eward  in  PonUcrtpt  l«»  vi»l.  ii.  cd.  175<>.  —  Bulb 
the  fi.lios  have »« Hend  ;  "  ami  hu  the  Editors  of  1778  and 
Weber.  Thetibald  printed  "  fcnt  'd."  SympM>n  {Addenda 
to  voL  II.  ed.  ITiW)  conjectured  "  serv'd." 


Rut.  You  have  lost  a  wife,  indeed,  a  fiedr  and 
chaste  one ; 
Two  blessings  not  found  often  in  one  woman.  * 
But  she  may  bo  recover'd  :  questionless. 
The  ship  that  took  us  was  of  Portugal ; 
And  here  in  Lisbon,  by  some  means  or  othert 
We  may  hear  of  her.  --. 

Am.  In  that  hope  I  five. 

Hut.  And  so  do  I :  but  hope  is  a  poor  sall§d^ 
To  dine  and  sup  with,  after  a  two-days*  fa8l({ooy 
Have  you  no  money  left  ?\ 

Am.  Not  a  denier.  — 

Rut,   Nor  any  thing  to  pawn?  'tis  nov  in 
fashion : 
Having  a  mistress,  sure  you  should  not  be 
Without  a  neat  historicAl  *  shirt. 

Arn.  For  shame,-- 
Talk  not  so  poorly. 

Rut.  I  must  talk  of  that 
Necessity  prompts  us  tg ;  for  beg  I  cannot  ^         "h 
Nor  am  I  made  to  creep  in  at  a  window. 
To  filch  to  feed  me.     Something  must  be  done» 
And  suddenly ;  resolve  on't.* 

Enter  Zabulon  cmdi  a  Servant. 

Am.  What  are  these  ^- 

Rut..  'One,  by  his  habit,  is  a  Jew. 

Zo^.v^No  more : 
Thou  art  sure  that's  he  ? 

Scro.  Most  certain. 

Zab.  How  long  is  it 
Since  first  she  saw  him  ?'*< 

•S^.  Some  two  hours.  > 

Zab.  Be  gone ;  ^ 

Let  me  alone  to  work  him.  \ 

Rut.  How  he  eyes  you !  i 
Now  he  moves  towards  us : 
What  would  he  with  us  ?  -> 

Am.  Innocence  is  bold ; 
Nor  can  I  fcar.^ 

Zab.  That  yo'u  are  poor,  and  strangers, 
I  easily  perceive*, 

Rut.  But  that  ^ou'll  help  us. 
Or  any  of  your  tribe,  we  dare  not  hope,  iy£. 

,Zab.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Rut.  Because  you  are  a  Jew,  sjr ; 
And  courtesies  come  sooner  from  the  devil 
Than  any  of  your  nation^ 

Zab.  We  are  men. 
And  have,  like  you,  compassion,  when  we  find 
Fit  subjects  for  our  bounty  ;  and,  for  proof 
That  we  dare  give,  and  freely  —  (not  to  you,  sj^; . 

[To  Rutilio. 
Pray,  spare  your  pains)  —  there's  gold :  stand 

not  amaz'd ; 
'TiS-  current,  I  assure  you. 

Rut.  Take  it,  man  l^ 

4  Aiftmeoi]  L  e.  adorned  with  worked  or  woven  flguras.  On 
this  paasage  Sympson  (Addenda  to  vol.  ii.  ed.  1750)  cites  til* 
fullowiug  lines  from  Mayne's  Ciiy-Jdatchf  which  shew  that 
smocks  aliio  were  embelliribed  in  the  same  way ; 
**  She  works  religious  petticoats ;  for  flowers 
SheMl  make  church-histories ;  her  needle  doCb 
So  Hsnctify  my  cuyliioneta !  besides, 
My  i$mock-Kleevea  have  such  holy  embroideriea. 
And  are  ho  learned,  that,  I  fear,  in  time 
All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  |»ure  in«truct(»r." 

(Dud»ley's  Old  Playn,  ix.  251.  last  ed.) 
6  ruolve  ohH]  ^*  i.  e.  be  assured  of  iL"    Masoh* 


^UC 


^(ci 


x-?<- 


[Exii  Servant, 
in  the  devil's  name^ 


25JO 


J  ir:> 


iric 


',«.>•'■■*       I  /w* 


)'%.  >• 


i^ 


-^c  ,^UmmW  y 
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Surc»  thy  good  an^ol  is  a  Jew,  and  come<« 

In  his  own  shape  to  help  thee.     I  could  wish 

now,  ^  ,^ 

,^Mino  would  appeatQoo^  like  a  Turk.* 
\^  Am.  I  thank  you  ; 

But  yet  must  tell  you,  if  this  be  the  prolo;»ue 
To  any  bad  act  you  would  have  me  practise, 
1  must  not  take  ifc. 

Zub.  This  is  b»c  the  earnest 
Of  that  which  is  to  follow  ;  and  the  bond, 
Which  you  must  seal  to  for't,  is  your  advance- 
ment. 
Fortune,  with  all  that's  in  her  power  to  give, 
Offers  herself  up  to  you  :  entertain  her ; 
And  that  which  princes  have  kneel'd  for  in  vain, 
Presents  itself  to  you^ 
Arn.  'Xia. above  wflf^ider. 

.  Zub.  But  far  beneath  the  truth,  in  my  relation 
Of  what  you  shall  possc-is,  if  you  embrace  it. 
There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it ;  * 
And  this  (in  which,  beyond  all  expectation, 
You  are  invited  to  your  good)  is  yours. 
If  you  dai*e  follow  me,  so ;  if  not,  hereafter 
Expect  not  the  like  offer.  [Exit. 

Am.  'lis  no  vision.  -"^ 
JitU.  'Xis  gold,  I'm  surcTN 
Arn.^  We  must,  like  brothers,  share ; 
There's  for  you. 

^..  Hut.  By  this  light,  I'm  glad  I  have  it: 
/  b    •     There  are  few  gallants  (for  men  may  be  such. 
And  yet  want  gold,  yea,  nnd  sometimes  silver) 
But  would  receive  such  favours  from  the  devil, 
Though  ho  appcar'd  like  a  broker,  and  demanded 
Sixty  i'  th*  hundred.  . 

Am.  Wherefore  should  I  fear 
Some  plot  upon  my  life  r  'tia  now  to  me 
Not  worth  the  keeping.     I  will  follow  him. 
Farewell ;  wish  me  good  fortune  ;  we  shall  meet 
Again,  I  doubt  not7\ 

Rut.  Or  I'll  no'er^rust  Jew  more. 
Nor  Christian,  for  hii^sidcc.  [Exit  Arnoldo. 

plague  o'  my  stars, 
J  ^  C         How  long  might  I  have  walk'd  without  a  cloak, 
Before  I  should  have  met  with  such  a  fortune ! 
Wo  elder  brothers,  though  we  arc  proper  men. 
Ha'  not  the  luck  ;  ha'  too  much  beard ;    that 

spoils  us ; 
The  smooth  chin  carries  all.  —  ^Vhat'8  here  to 
do  now  ? 

Enter  Duaute,  Atx)nzo,  and  Page. 
Du,  I'll  take  you  as  I  find  vou.  ^ 


1  like  a  Turk]  "  Tliere  is  liere.  in  tlie  fiwt  folio,  this  mar- 
ginal direction  —  '  Taper:/  ready.*  And  two  or  throe  page«i 
afterw.iniv,  op(K>Niro  Kutilio^o  «|>ee<-h,  beginning!,  *  To  b  t 
didgrac'd  as  yoii  an-,'  &.c.  — '  lA^rht/  rrady*  Tliey  are  both 
to  rrinirid  the  pnwnptir  to  order  candles  for  the  en.iuing 
•renr.'*  \Ve"er. 
8  There  w  an  hour  in  earh  man*s  life  appointed 

To  tHjkr  hijt  Ivippine.ig^  if  then  he  *•/•.:«  it]  "  Flow  intirh 
mnro  nobly,  and  ni.iri'  |M»elically,  ix  Ihiiiscntinirnt  t-xprcdsed 
by  ii^hnkeKpenre,  in  his  Julius  Ce^tar! 

*  Tlure  U  a  tide  in  the  atTairs  of  men, 

Wliirh,  taken  at  the  (lo.id,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
■   Omitted,  all  the  v..yasio  of  iheir  life 
I»  bound  in  bhallowH  and  in  nn:«er>-.'     [art  iv.  «.c  3.]  *' 

Tmeobau>. 
»  Jim]    T\\U  and  tljc  next  prtlU  are  oniitted  by  »u»- 
tike  in  tiie  flnt  folio. 


.4/ort.  That  were  base  ; 
You  sec  I  am  unarm' d.>^ 

Du.  Out  with  your  b<rakin,* 
Your  pocket- dagger,  your  stiletto  ;  out  with  it. 
Or,  by  this  hand,  I'll  kill  you.    Such  as  youara 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers. 
And  made  all  maidy  weapons  out  of  fashion  : 
You  carry  ])oniards  to  murder  men. 
Yet  dare  not  wear  a  sword  to  guard  your  honour. 

Rut.  That's  true,  indeed.    Upon  my  life,  this 
gallant 
Is  brib'd  to  repeal  banish'd  swords.  [And^, 

Du.  I'll  shew  yoi*-^ 
The  difference  now  between  &  Spanish  rapier   - 
And  your  pure  PisaJ? 

Alon.  r^t  me  fetch  %  sword ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  I'll  return. 

Du.  Not  so,  sir^--' 

Alon.  Or  lend  me  yours,  I  pray  you,  and  take 
this.  [To  Kirni.io. 

Rut.  To  be  disgrac'd  as  you  are }  no,  I  thank 
you : 
Spite  of  the  fashion,  while  I  live,  I  am 
Instructed  to  go  arra'd.     What  folly  'tia 
For  you,  that  are  a  man,  to  put  yourself 
Into  your  enemy's  mercy^! 

Du.  Yield  it  quickly,  y 
Or  I'll  cut  off  your  hand,  and  now  disgrace  you ; 
Thus  kick  and  baffle  *  you  [kick$  himi.     As  you 

like  this. 
You  may  again  prefer  complaints  against  me 
To  my  uncle  and  my  mother,  and  then  think 
To  make  it  good  with,  a  poniard. 

Alon,  I  am  paid^ 
For  being  of  the  fashion. 

Du.  Get  a  sword^-' 
Then,  if  you  dare  redeem  your  reputation. 
You  know  I  am  easily  found.  I'll  add  this  to  it. 
To  put  you  in  mind^  [Kiclu  him. 

Rut.  You  are  too-hisolent, 
And  do  insult  too  much  on  the  advantage 
Of  that  which  your  unequal  weapon  gave  you. 
More  than  your  valour: . 

Du.  This  to  me,  you  feasant? 
'OiQji  art  not  worthy  of  my  foot,  poor  fellow  ; 
"lis  scorn,  not  pity,  makes  me  give  thee  life  : 
Kneel  down  and  thank  me  for't.    How  I  do  you 
stare  ? 

Rut.  I  have  a  sword,  ^ ;  you  shall  find,  a 
good  one ; 
This  is  no  stabbing  guard^^ 

Dm.  Wert  thou  thrice  ann'd, 
Thus  yet  I  durst  attempt  thee^  [SCriiset  him. 

Rut.  Then  have  at  you-|'  '' 
I  scorn  to  take  blows.-^.  [TheyJijfhL 

Du.  (Jh.  I  am  slaiuV  [Fallt. 

Page._  Help  !  murder !  murder  L 

4  bodkin]  \.  e.  small  daegor :  me  the  notm  f>f  tbo  ruoi* 

mentators  on  Shaket»|)eareV  HamUi,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 
tt  pure.  Pisa]  'rhcohald  printed  '*  |)oor  Pua."  —  The  Ed* 
'  iiors  of  ITTS  e\pl;iin  ^■'■piirr  Paa  "  —  a  mere  Pim.  —  Mftwo 

says  ih  It  '*  pure. "  is  used  Jiere  ironically,  aud  cit»*  frua 
I   7'he  Eldtr  BrU'irr, 

I    *♦  A  CMUjile  of  purr  puppies  yok'd  together."     Act  iv.  «,  8, 
,  Diiart",  nci  d.;iil»i,  rmpi  y.-*  the  epithet  in  contempt:  bat 

^^  pure  "  w.is  a  firm  .ipplieJ  to  weapons  iif  the  fimv-«t  quality; 

r«>ui()ar('  Jiin'«on%  Krtri/ wifaii  tn  kis  HuiuomryVuci  ii.  vr.  3, 

**  N:i\,  'lis  a  niO'Jt  pure  Tidedo." 
'      >J  hn]:c\   i.  e.  di>grucc,  treat  wiiJi  iguoininy :   tfce  ; 
,  pp.  a;.M,  b^. 
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Ahn,  Shift  for  yourself;  you  are  dead  else  ; 
You  have  kill'd  the  governor's  nephew. 
-  Pciffe.  Raise  the  streets,  there  ! 
'>  ?<"  Ahn.  If  once  you  are  beset,  you  cannot  scape : 

Will  you  betray  yourself  K 
Jiui.  Undone  for  ever  ly^ 

[Ex^mU  Rutilio  and  Alonzo. 

Enter  Officers. 
First  Off,  Who  makes  this  outcry  "^ 
Paje,  Oh,  my  lord  is  murder'd  I-^ 
This  way  he  took  ;  make  after  him.  —  Help, 
help  there !  [ExU, 

Sec.  Of.  'Tia  Don  Duarte.    - 
First  Off.  Pride  has  got  a  fall : 
'He  was  still  in  quarrels,  scom'd  us  peace-makers, 
And  all  our  bill- authority ;  *  now  ha's  paid  for't ; 
You  ha'  met  with  your  match,  sir,  now.    Bring 

off  his  body. 
And  bear  it  to  the  governor.     Some  pursue 
The  murderer  ;  yet,  if  he  scape,  it  skills  not : 
Were  I  a  prince,  I  would  reward  him  for't ; 
He  has  rid  the  city  of  a  turbulent  beast. 
There's  few  will  pity  him :  but  for  Ins  mother 
I  truly  grieve,  indeed ;  she's  a  good  lady. 

\Exwnt, 

SCENE    IV.  —  A  Bed-chamber  in  the  House  of 
\  Guiomab./'v.Va.v  j^'*-*^*^^ 

j  Enter  Oxjioxa,b  and  Servants. 

!      ^  Gui.  He's  not  i'  the  house  ? 
j      ^^  iferc.  No,  madam. 
J       _  Gui.  IlQflte  and  seek  him ; 
3  ^  *>*]     Go  all,  and  every  where ;  I'll  not  to  bed 

Till  you  return  him.    Take  away  the  lights  ^^ 
The  moon  lends  me  too  much,  to  find  my  fears ; 
And  those  devotions  I  am  to  pay, 
Are  written  in  ray  heart,  not  in  this  book ; 
And  I  shall  read  them  there  without  a  taper. 

[She  kneels,     [Exeunt  Servants. 

Enter  Rutilio. 

Rut.  I  am  pursu'd ;  all  *  the  ports  are  stopt 
too"; 
Not  anVliope  to  escape  ;  behind,  before  me, 
On  either  side,  I  am  beset  —  curs'd  forti^ne  !  — 
My  enemy  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land>^g^ 
"J  •  •-       Kedeem'd  from  one  affliction  to  another. 

Would  I  had  made  the  greedy  waves  my  tomb. 
And  died  obscure  and  innocent !  not,  as  Nero, 
Smear' d  o'er  with  blood.     Whither  have  my 

fears  brought  me  ? 
I  am  ^ot  into  a  house ;  the  doors  all  open ; 
This,  by  the  largeness  of  the  room,  the  hangings, 
And  other  rich  adornments,  glistering  through 
The  sable  mask  of  night,  says  it  belongs 
To  one  of  means  and  rank.     No  servant  stirring  ? 
Murmur  nor  whisper  ? 

Gui.  Who's  that  ? 

Rut.  By  the  voice, 
This  is  a  woman.   .  [Aside, 

Gui.  Stephano,  Jasper,  Julia  !  ' 
Who  waits  there  ? 


1  biU-aathorittf]  See  note,  p.  45S 
t  aU]  TbeobiJd  printed,  for  the 
•  Julia]  Qy.««Julto"? 


45a 

metre, ' 


and  021." 


Rut.  'Ti3  the  lady  of  the  house  ; 
^'11  fly  to  her  protection. 

[Aude,  and  then  advaneet, 
^~-Gui.  Speak,  what  are  you  ? 

Rut,  Of  all  that  ever  breath'd,  a  man  most 
wretched. 

Gui.  I  am  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill 
manners ; 
You  could  not  with  so  little  reverence  else   "  ■ 
Press  to  my  private  chamber.     Whither  would 

you? 
Or  what  do  you  seek  for  ? 

Rut.  Gracious  woman,  hfear  me  : 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  in  that  I  answer 
All  your  demands  ;  a  most  unfortunate  stranger* 
That,  call'd  unto  it  by  my  enemy's  pride,  -  -  -         V  'C 
Have  left  him  dead  i'  the  streets.    Justice  pur- 
sues me, 
And  for  that  life  I  took  uniii'illingly. 
And  in  a  fair  defence,  I  must  lose  mine. 
Unless  you,  in  your  charity,  protect  mo  : 
Your  house  is  now  my  sanctuary ;  and  the  altar '     a  ^  c 
I  gladly  would  take  hold  of,  your  sweet  mercy. 
By  all  that's  dear  unto  you,  by  your  virtues. 
And  by  your  innocence  that  needs  no  forgive- 
ness. 
Take  pity  on  me  !^ 

Gui.  Arc  you  a^astilian  ? 

Rut,  No,  madam  ;  Italy  claims  my  birth. 

Gui.  I  ask  not  -     V.5i- 

With  purpose  to  betray  you  ;  if  you  were 
Ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 
We  Portugals  most  hate,  I  yet  would  save  you, 
If  it  lay  in  my  power.    Lift  up  these  hangings ; 
Behind  my  bed's  head  there's  a  hollow  place,    .         V-^^ 
Into   which  enter.     [Rutilio  conceals  himself. \ 

vSo ;  but  from  this  stir  not : 
If  the  officers  come,  as  you  expect  they  will  do, 
I  know  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodgings, 
That  they  will  easily  give  credit  to  me. 
And  search  no  further." . 

Rut,  The  blest  saints^pay  for  mc  -        f  ^  S" 

The  infinite  debt  I  owe  you  ! 

Gui.  How  he  quakeai^' 
Thus  far  I  feel  his  heart  beat.  —  Be  of  comfort ; 
Once  more  I  give  my  promise  for  your  safety. 
All  men  are  subject  to  such  accidents, 
Especially  the  valiant ;  —  and  who  knows  not,  .  v  y  ^ 

But  that  the  charity  I  afford  this  stranger, 
My  only  son  elsewhere  may  stand  in  need  of? 

Enter  Page,  Officers,  and  Servants,  with  Duarte 
on  a  bier. 

First  Serv,  Now,  madam,  if  your  \iisdom  ever 
could 
Raise  up  defences  against  floods  of  sorrow. 
That  haste  to  overwhelm  you,  make  true  use  of  -       '■'**  5" 
Your  great  discretion. 

Sec.  Serv,  Your  only  *on, 
My  lord  Duarte,  's  slaim- 

First  Off,  His  murderer; 
Pursu'd  by  us,  was  by  a  boy  discover'd 
Entering  your  house,  and  that  induced  us 
To  press  into  it  for  his  apprehension.      .  _  ,      -        ^  1^  * 

Gui,  Oh! 

First  Serv,  Sure,  her  heart  is  broke. 
•    First  Off.  Madam  ! 

Gmi.  Stand  off : 
My  sorrow  is  so  dear  and  precious  to  me» 
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That  you  must  not  partake  it ;  suffer  it. 

Like  wounds  that  do  bleed '  inward,  to  despatch 

me.  — 
.  Oh,  my  Duarte,  such  an  end  as  this 
Thy  pride  long  since  did  prophesy !  thou  art  dead ; 
And,  to  increase  my  misery,  thy  sad  mother 
Must  make  a  wilful  shipwreck  of  her  vow, 
.  Or  thou  fall  unrevenged.     My  soul's  divided  ; 
And  piety  to  a  son,  and  true  performance 
Of  hospitable  duties  to  my  guest, 
That  are  to  others  angels,  are  my  Furies : 
Vengeance  knocks  at  my  heart,  but  my  word 

given 
Denies  the  entrance.     Is  no  medium  left, 
But  that  I  must  protect  the  murderer, 
Or  suffer  in  that  faith  he  made  his  altar  ? 
Motherly  love,  give  place ;  the  fault  made  this 

way. 
To  keep  a  vow  to  which  high  Heaven  is  witness, 
Heaven  may-  be  plcas'd  to  pardon.  [Aside, 

Enter  Ma(nuel  du  Sosa,  Doctors,  and  Surgeons. 

Man,  'Tis.  too  late ; 
.He's  gone,  past  all  recovery  :  now  reproof 
Were  but  unseasonable,  when  I  should  give 

comfort ; 
And  yet  remember,  sister 

Gui,  Oh,  forbear  I 
Search  for  the  murderer,  and  remove  the  body, 
And,  as  you  think  fit,  give  it  burial. 
Wretch  Uiat  I  am,  uncapable  of  all  comfort  ! 
And  therefore  1  entreat  my  friends  and  kinsfolk, 
And  you,  ray  lord,  for  some  space  to  forbear 
Your  courteous  visitations. 

Man.  We  obey  you. 

[Exeunt,  toith  Duarte  on  the  bier,  all  except 
GuioMAR  and  Rutilio. 

Rut,  My  spirits  come  back,  and  now  despair 
resigns 
Her  place  again  to  hope.^  •  [Aside. 

.   Qui.  Whate'er  thou  art,^ 
To  whom  1  have  given  means  of  life,  to  witness 
With  what  religion  1  have  kept  my  promise. 
Come  fearless  forth  :  but  let  thy  face  be  cover'd. 
That  I  hereafter  be  not  forc'd  to  know  thee ; 
For  motherly  affection  may  return, 
My  vow  once  paid  to  Heaven. 

[Rutilio  comes  forth,  with  his  face  covered. 
Thou  hast  taken  from  me 
The  respiration  of  my  heart,  the  li;;ht 
Of  my  swoln  eyes,  in  his  life  that  sustain'd  me : 
Yet  my  word  given  to  save  you  I  make  good, 
Because  what  you  did  was  not  done  with  malice. 
You  are  not  known ;  there  is  no  mark  about  you 
That  can  discover  you ;  let  not  fear  betray  you  : 
With  all  convenient  speed  you  can,  fly  from  me, 
That  I  may  never  see  you ;  and  that  want 
Of  means  may  be  no  let  •  unto  your  journey. 
There  are  a  hundred  crowns.  [Gives  purse.]  You 

are  at  the  door  now. 
And  so,  farewell  for  ever. 

Rut.  Let  me  first  faU-  [KneeU. 

Before  your  feet,  and  on  them  pay  the  duty 
I  owe  vour  goodness :  next,  all  blessings  to'  you, 
And  Ileaven  restore  the  joys  1  have  bereft  you, 

1  tietd]  Both  the  fulios  <*  breod.**  —  Here  the  flnt  folio  bu 
a  ■fage>direction,  **  Hold  a  purse  ready." 

*  let]  i.  c.  hindrance. 

•  toj  Tbe  modem  editors  priut  **  on." 


With  full  increase  hereafter  !     Living,  be 
The  goddess  styl'd  of  hospitality ! 

[Exeunt  9everal!y, 


ACT  in. 

SCENE    l.  —  AHaUintheHouseof'OiFTOJ.rTA. 
Enter  Lkopold  and  Zenocia. 
L>eqp.  Fling  off  these  sullen  clouds;  you  are 
enter' d  now 
Into  a  house  of  joy  and  happiness ; 
I  have  prepar'd  a  blessing  for  you. 

Zen.  Thank  yoiw^ 
My  state  would  rather  askia  ourse.^ 

Leap.  You  are  pecvishr^ 
And  know  not  when  you  are  friended  :  I  have 

us'd  those  means. 
The  lady  of  this  house,  the  noble  lady. 
Will  take  you  as  her  own,  and  use  you  gracioualT. 
Make  much  of  what  you  are  mistress  of^  thiit 

beauty. 
And  expose  it  not  to  such  betraying  sorrows  : 
When  you  are  old,  and  all  those  sweets  hang 

wither*  d, 
Then  sit  and  sighA^ 

Zen.  My  autumir  is  not  far  off. 

Enter  Servant. 

Leop.  Have  you  told  your  lady  K 

Sen?.  Yes,  gy* ;  I  have  told  her-^ 
Both  of  your  noble  service,  and  yotir  present, 
Which  she  acceptsj^ 

Leop.  I  should  be^lest  to  see  her. 

Serv,  That  now  you  cannot  do :  she  keeps  her 
chamber. 
Not  well  disposed,  and  has  denied  all  visits. 
The  maid  I  have  in  charge  to  receive  from  yon. 
So  please  you  render  her.*^ 

Leop.  With  all  my  service : 
But  fain  I  would  have  scerr^,; — 

Serv.  'lig  but  your  patience  ; 
No  doubt,  she  cannot  but  remember  nobly. 

Leop.  These  three  years  I  have  lov'd  this  acom- 

fuLiady, 

And  followed  her  with  all  the  truth  of  service ; 

In  all  which  time,  but  twice  she  has  honoured  me 

With  sight  of  her  blest  beauty.  —  When  you 

please,  sir. 
You  may  receive  your  charge ;  and  tell  your  lady, 
A  gentleman,  whose  life  is  only  dedicated . 
To  her  commands,  kisses  her  beauteous  hands.  — 
And,  lair  one,  now  vour  help :  you  may  remember 
The  honest  courtesies,  since  you  were*  mine, 
I  ever  did  your  modesty :  you  shall  be  near  her ; 
And,  if  sometimes  you  name  my  service  to  her, 
And  tell  her  with  what  nobleness  I  love  her, 
'Twill  be  a  gratitude  I  shall  remember. 

Zen.  What  in  my  poor'  power  lies,  so  it  he 
honest  — 

*  Mtf  statt  would  rather  ask  a  cvrvj  "  In  the  flr«t  folto 
thiM  line  wm  mi-placed  [as  ilie  third  line]  in  the  fbllowiBg 
■poerh  of  Leopold,  which  iniitake  wtL»  rerttlkMl  in  tbe  mo- 
ond."    Wercr. 

6  giirh]  So  the  fiecnnd  Mia— The  firat  (ulio  ** sight** 
«  were]  B<ith  the  f«»lioe  "  aw.** 

7  poor]  Silently  omined  by  the  Editors  of  1778  na4  We. 
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Leop,  I  ask  no  more. 
-  ^.  Serv.  You  must  along  with  me,  fwr. 

Leop,  And  so  I  leave  you  two ;  but  to  a  fortune 
Too  happy  for  my  fate  :  you  shall  enjoy  her.* 

lExeunt. 

SCENE    II.  —  ^  Room  in  the  same,  apiendidly 
furnished. 

Enter  Zabulon  and  Servants. 
Zab.  Be  quick,  be  quick ;  out  with  the  ban- 
quet *  there !     [Servants  set  out  a  banquet. 
These  scents  are  dull ;  cast  richer  on,  and  fuller ; 
Scent  every  place.     Where  have  you  plac'd  the 
music  ? 
Firet  Serv^  Here  they  stand  ready,  sir. 
^Zo*.  'Tis  well.     Be  sure 
The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 
fAnd  amber'd"*  all. 
\    First  Sere,  They  are. 
\._Zab.  Give  fair  attendance  : 
In  the  best  trim  and  state  make  ready  all. 
I  shall  corao  presently  again. 
^-    Sec.  Sere.  We  shaU,  sir.  [Exit  Zabulon. 

What  preparation's  this  ?  some  new  device 
My  lady  has  in  hand.N^ 

First  Serv.  Oh,  prosper  it. 
As  long  as  it  carries  good  wine  in  the  mouth. 
And  good  meat  with  it !    Where  arc  all  the  rest  ? 
Sec.  Scrv.  They  are  ready  to  attend."--, 
l^irst.  Serv.  Sure,  some  great  persoo.?-/ 
They  would  not  make  this  hurry  else.       [Music, 
'^  -  Sec.  ^rv.  Hark,  the  music  ! 
It  will  appear  now,  certain ;  here  it  comes. 
Now  to  our  places. 

Re-enter  Zabulon  with  A&noldo. 
Am.  Whither  will  he  lead  me  ? 
What  inWtation's  this  ?  to  what  new  end 
Arc  these  fair  prej>arations  ?  a  rich  banquet, 
Mu?.ic,  and  every  place  stuck  with  adornment, 
Fit  for  a  prince's  welcome  !     What  new  game 
Has  Fortune  now  prepar'd,  to  shew  me  happy. 
And  then  again  to  sink  me  r    'Xi3  no  illusion  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  not  deceiv'd,  all  these  are  real : 
What  wealth  and  state  !  [Aside. 

—  Zab.  Will  you  sit  down  and  eat,  si^  ? 
The»e  carry  little  wonder,  they  are  usual ; 
But  you  shall  sec,  if  you  be  wise  to  observe  it. 
That  that  will  strike  indeed,  strike  with  amaze- 
ment : 
Then,  if  you  be  a  man  —  this  fair  health  to  you. 

[Drinks. 

/  Am.  What  shall  I  see  r     I  pledge  you,  3ir. 

'--        {Drinks.\  I  was  never 
So  buried  in  amazement.  ^ 


1  Aer]  i.  e.,  as  tne  Editnra  of  1778  rightly  explain  it,  the 
preitence  of  llippolyia.  — Theobald,  at  Sympsiun'tf  itugces- 
tion,  printed  "  here."  —  Ma>on  Kupponed  that  in  the  first  Tine 
orthi*>  speech  Symplon  had  iiiterp.>Iated  *'to"  (which  is  in 
the  Hn^t  fuliu);  and  otfered  the  fullowing  emendation  of  the 
passage ; 

•*  And  no  I  Irare  you  two ;  but  aforiune^ 

Too  happy  for  myfate^  you  ukall  enjoy  here.** 

a  banmiet]  i.  e.  desitert.  See  notes,  pp.  552,  C77.  —  So  the 
•erond  fi>lio.  —  The  first  f  lio  has  "  biielcet,"  a  aheer  mis- 
print, thniih  Theobald  thought  it  might  '*  relate  to  the  vea* 
■el  that  held  the  perrtiroee." 

s  amber^d]  i.  e.  scented  witii  ambergris.  See  Newtoa*8 
note  on  Milton's  Per.  tUg,  \u  344. 


SUA.  You  are  so  still : 
Drink  freely.-^ 

Am,  The-rfery  wines  are  admirable.  — 
Good  sir,  give  me  leave  *  to  ask  this  question, 
For  what  great  worthy  man  are  these  prepar'd }        'fo 
And  why  do  you  bring  me  hithfr  ? 

Zab.  ITiey  are  for  you,  siri; 
And  undervalue  not  the  worth  you  carry, 
You  are  that  worthy  man  :  think  well  of  these, 
ITiey  shall  be  more  and  greater] 

Am.  Well,  blind  Fortune, 
Thou  hast  the  prettiest  changes,  when  thou  art    ■     "7  *f 

plcas'd 
To  play  thy  game  out  wantonly 

Zab,  Come,  be  lusty. 
And  awake  your  spirit*..  [Music  ceases. 

Am,  Good  sir,  do  not  i^ake  me, 
For  willingly  I  would  die  in  this  dream.    Pray, 

whose  servants 
Are  all  these  that  attend  here  ? 

Zab.  They  are  yours ; 
They  wait  on  yotr.  - 

Am.  1  never  yet  remember  •         ^^ 

I  kept  such  faces,  nor  that  I  was  ever  able 
To  maintain  so  many^, 

Zab.  Now  you  are,  And  shall  be.       ^.^ 

Am.  You'll  say  this  house  is  mine^loo.)    S 

Zab.  Say  it !  swear  it*^ 

Am.  And  all  this  wealth  ^^ 

Zab.  This  is  the  least  you  «4e,  gjf.. 

Am.   Why,  where  has  this  been  hid  these         yC 
thirty  years  ? 
For  certainly  I  never  found  I  was  wealthy 
Till  this  hour  ;   never  dream'd  of  house  and 

servants  : 
I  had  thought  I  had  been  a  younger  brother,  a 

poor  gentleman. 
I  may  eat  boldly,  then  ?^ 

Zab.  'Xis  prepar'd  for  you. 

[Aknoldo  sits  down  aud  eats. 

Arn.  The  taste  is  perfect  and  most  delicate  :  -       *?o 
But  why  for  me  r  —  Give  me  some  wine :  —  I  do 

drink, 
I  feel  it  sensibly ;  and  I  am  here. 
Here  in  this  glorious  place  :  I  am  bravely  us'd 

•400. — 
Good  gentle  sir,  give  me  leave  to  think  a  little  ; 
For  either  I  am  much  abus'd 

Zab.  Strike,  music;  -  9r 

And  sing  that  lusty  song;~      [Music,  and  a  Song. 

Am.  Bewitching  harmony  ! 
Sure,  I  am  tum'd  into  another  creature. 

Enter  IIippolyta. 
Happy  and  blest ;  Amoldo  was  unfortunate.  — 
Ha,  bless  mine  eyes  !  what  precious  piece  of  na- 
ture 
To  pose  the  world  ^ 

Z(ib.  I  told  you,  y/^u  would  see  that    > 
Would  darken  these  poor  preparations : 
What  think  you  now  r  Nay,  rise  not ;  'tia  no 
vision. 
Am.  'Tifi  more  ;  'tis  miracle>, 
Hip.  You  are  welcome,  sir.  -^ 


^  me  I  are]  Theobald  printed,  "  me  but  Ua»9 1 "  sod  m 
the  E^litoiw  of  1778  and  Weber  (without  luentiuning  the  in- 
sertion). 
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Am.  It  speaks,  and  entertains  me ;  still  more 
glorious !  • 

Sho  is  warm,  and  this  is  flesh  here :  how  she 

stirs  me ! 
Bless  me,  what  stars  are  there.i 

Hip,  May  I  sit  near  you  f 

Am.  No,  you  are  too  pure  an  object  to  behold, 
Too  excellent  to  look  upon  and  live ; 
I  must  remove; 

ZoA.  She  is  a^ woman,  sir: 
Fie,  what  faint  heart  is  this-f 

Am.  The  house  of  wonder  J 

Zab.  Do  not  you  think  yourself  now  truly 
happy  ? 
You  have  the  abstract  of  all  sweetness  by  you, 
The  precious  wealth  youth  labours  to  arrive  at : 
Nor  is  she  less  in  honour  than  in  beauty  ; 
Ferrara's  royal  duke  is  proud  to  call  her 
His  best,  his  noblest,  and  most  happy  sister ; 
Fortune  has  made  her  mistress  of  herself^ 
Wealthy  and  wise,  without  a  power  to  sway  her ; 
Wonder  of  Italy,  of  all  hearts  mistress. 

Am.  And  all  this  is-j 

Zab.  Hippolyta,  the^auteous. 

Hip.  You  arc  a  poor  relater  of  my  fortunes, 
Too  weak  a  chronicle  to  speak  my  blessings, 
And  leave  out  that  essential  part  of  story 
I  am  most  high  and  happy  in,  most  fortunate,  — 
The  acquaintance  and  the  noble  fellowship 
Of  this  fair   gentleman.  —  Pray  you,   do  not 

wonder, 
Nor  hold  it  strange  to  hear  a  handsome  lady 
Speak  freely  to  you.     With  your  fair  leave  and 

courtesy, 
I  will  sit  by  you. 

Am,  I  know  ndt  what  to  answer, 
J^or  where  I  am,  nor  to  what  end,  consider : 
Why  do  you  use  me  thus?? 

Hip.  Are  you  angry,  ^ir^ 
Because  you  are  entertain' d  with  all  humanity  ? 
Freely  and  nobly  us'd  ?n 

Am.  No,  gentle  lady^- 
That  were  uncivil ;  but  it  much  amazes  me, 
-A  stranger,  and  a  man  of  no  desert, 
Should  iind  such  floods  of  courtesy. 

Hip.  I  love  you, 
I  honour  you,  the  first  and  best  of  all  men ; 
And,  where  that  fair  opinion  leads,  *X^  usual 
These  trifles,  thaf  but  serve  to  set  o%  follow. 
I  would  not  have  you  proud  now,  nor  disdainful. 
Because  I  say  I  love  you,  though  I  swear  it ; 
Nor  think  it  a  stale  favour  I  fling  on  you : 


1  J^or  where  lam,  nor  to  tohat  end,  consider: 

Why  do  you  lue  me  thusl]  i.  e.  Nor  coiiccivo  where  I 
am,  m.r  tu  what  end  I  am  here.  —  Tboobaid  puinted  the 
pajwage,  — 

"  .ATor  where  I  am ;  nor  to  what  end  consider. 
Why  do  you  use  me  thus  7  " 
The  Editors  of  1778, 

*'  ^or  where  J  am,  nor  to  what  end }  consider, 
Why  do  you  use  me  thus  1 " 
Weber  adopted  the  following  alteration  by  Mason, 
"  JWr  where  J  am ;  nor  to  what  end  consider 
Why  you  do  use  ni«  thus." 
••  To  consider,^'  nays  Mnfion,  "  means  hero  to  conceive,  as 
it  doeiJ  in  many  other  parts  of  tbo:»e  plays  .  .  .  and  the  mean- 
ing i* — I  don't  know  where  I  am;  nor  can  I  conceive  for 
what  purpose  you  u«e  uie  thus."    Mason  was  right  tu  his 
•zplaoation  o(  *^  consider,"  and  in  that  only. 


Though  you  be  handsome,  and  the  only  man, 
I  must  confess.  I  ever  fix'd  mine  eye  on« 
And  bring  along  all  promises  that  pleaae  us,  - 
Yet  I  should  hate  you  then,  despise  you,  scorn 

you, 
And  with  as  much  contempt  pursue  your  person. 
As  now  I  do  with  love.     But  you  are  wiser. 
At  least,  I  think,  more  master  of  your  fortune  ; 
And  so,  I  drink  your  health.-^. 

Am.  Hold  fast,  good  honesty  ! 
I  am  a  lost  man  elser>>  [Asids, 

Hip,  Now  you  maVkiss  me  < 
'Tie  the  first  kiss  I  ever  ask'd,  I  swear  to  you. 

Arn.  That  I  dare  do,  A^eet  lady.     [Kisses  Aer. 

Hip.  You  do  it  wellktojxV 
You  are  a  master,  ay- ;  that  makes  you  coy. 

Am,  Would  you  would  aend  your  people  off! 

Hip.  Well  thought  on»-«^  «  . 

Wait  all  ^Wthoun^ 

Zab.  1  hope  sheds  pleas'd  throughly.* 

[Aside,  and  then  exit  with  Servants. 

Hip,  Why  stand  you  still  ?  here's  no  man  to 
detect  you  ; 
My  people  are  gone  off.    Come,  come,  leare  con- 
juring ; 
The  spirit  you  would  raise  is  here  already ; 
Look  Doldly  on  me; , 

Am,  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?     - 

Hip.  Oh,  most  unmanly  question  !  hare  yon 
do! 
Is't  possible  your  years  should  want  a  tutor  ? 
I'll  teach  you  :  come,  embrace  me. 

Arn.  Fie,  stand  oflf-; 
And  give  me  leave,  more  now  than  e*er,  to 

wonder, 
A  building  of  so  goodly  a  proportion,     - 
Outwardly  all  exact,  the  frame  of  heaven. 
Should  hide  within  so  base  inhabitants. 
You  arc  as  fair  as  if  the  morning  bare  you ; 
Imagination  never  made  a  sweeter  ; 
Can  it  be  possible,  this  frame  should  suffer,* 
And,  built  on  slight  affections,  fright  the  viewer? 
Be  excellent  in  all,  as  you  are  outward. 
The  worthy  mistress  of  those  many  blessings 
Heaven  has  bestow'd;   make  'em  appear  still 

nobler, 
Because  they  are  trusted  to  a  weaker  keeper.^ 
Would  you  have  me  love  you  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Arn.  Not  for  your  beauty, 
Though,  I  confess,  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  ns ; 
Time,  as  he  pa^^scs  by,  puts  out  that  sparkle : 
Nor  lor  your  wealth,  although  the  world  kneel 

to  it. 
And  make  it  all  addition  to  a  woman  ;       -    -  -  -  - 
Fortune,  that  rtiins  all,  makes  that  his  conquest : 
Be  honest,  and  be  virtuous,  I'll  admire  you  ; 
At  least,  be  wise ;  and  where  you  lay  these  nets, 
Strow  over  'em  a  little  modesty ; 
'Twill  well  become  your  cause,  and  catch  mon 
fools. 


*  throughly]  Altered  by  Weber  to  "  thoroughly." 

3  suffer]  Theobald,  at  Seward's  sufgestion,  printed  '*tol- 
tcr ;  *'  an  alteration  of  which  Mason  appn>vos. 

4  a  weaker  keeper]  L  e.  a  keeper  who  is  not  deroM  ot 
woaknetis,  —  there  being  perhaps,  as  Theobald  suppowea,  aa 
allusion  to  the  nOtviartfov  VKCoor,  the  weaker  vtsaA,  of 
i^ripture.  Seward  proposed  to  read  "  a  wealthy  tef^ptri " 
ajid  Mai<uu  defends  hw  ooi^Jecture. 
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Hip,  Could  any  one,  that  lov*d  this  wholesome 
counsel, 
But  love  the  giver  more  ?    You  make  me  fonder  ; 
You  have  a  virtuous  mind ;  I  want  that  ornament. 
Is  it  a  sin  I  covet  to  enjoy  you  ? 
If  you  imagine  I  am  too  free  a  lover, 
And  act  that  part  belongs  to  you,  I  am  silent : 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak,  my  blushes  parley  with 

you ; 
I  will  not  touch  your  hand,  but  with  a  tremble 
Fitting  a  vestal  nun  ;  not  long  to  kiss  you. 
But  gently  as  the  air,  and  undiscern'd .too^ 
I'll  steal  it  thus:  I'll  walk  your  shadow  by  you, 
So  still  and  silent,  that  it  shall  be  equal 
To  put  me  off  as  that ;  and  when  I  covet 
To  give  such  toys  as  these"^-^ —      [Giving  jewels. 
Am,  A  new  tcmptatioQ4"  [Aside, 

Hip.  Thus,  like  Uie  lazy  minutes,  will  I  drop 

Which  past  once  are  forgotten. 

Arn,  Excellent  vice  U^  [Aside, 

Hip.  Will  you  bo  won  ?    Look  stedfastly  upon 
mc. 
Look  manly,  take  a  man's  affections  to  you  : 
Young  women,  in  the  old  world,  were  not  wont, 

sic 
To  hang  out  gaudy  bushes  *  for  their  beauties. 
To  talk  themselves  into  young  men's  affections : 
How  cold  and  dull  you  are.i 

Am,  How  I  stagger  1-*-^ 
She  is  wise  as  fair ;  but  'Jj^  a  wicked  wisdom  ; 
I'll  choke  before  I  yiel(Ks^  [Aside, 

Hip.  Who  waits  vcdthin'  there  ? 
Make  ready  the  green  chamber:^ 

^ah.  [withinJ]  It  shall  be,  madabi. 

Arn.  I  am  afraid  she  will  enjoy  me  indeed. 

[Aside, 

Hip.  What  music  do  you  lore  r 

Am,  A  modest  tongue—' 

Hip,  We'll  have  enough  of  that.    Fie,  fie,  how 
lumpish  ! 
In  a  young  lady's  arms  thus  dull  ? 

Am.  For  Heaven  sake,'- 
Profess  a  little  goodness; 
-   •  Hip.  Of  what  country/ 

Arn,  I  am  of  Home>-N 

Hip.  Nay,  then,  I  kndw  you  mock  me ; 
The  Italians  are  not  frig^hted  with  such  bugbears. 
Prithee,  go  in. 

Arn,  I  am  not  well.   ^ 

Hip.  I'll  make  thee^ 
I'll  kiss  thee  weU»v 

Am.  1  am  not  sick  of  that  sore. 

'Hip,  Upon  my  conscience,  I  must  ravish  thee; 
I  shall  be  famous  for  the  first  example : 
With  this  I'll  tie  you  first,  then  try  your  strength, 
ijir. 

Adi.  My  strength  !  away,  base  woman,  I  ab- 
hor thee ! 
I  am  not  caught  with  stales :  *   disease  dwell 
with  thee !  [Exit. 


1  bu9hei[  See  note,  p.  633. 

9  How  I  stofger]  "  Modern  editon  read,  withoat  au- 
thority, •  How  do  /  Hafger  I »  "    Wbbkr. 

3  Heaven  take]    The   modem  editon  print  "  Heaven*i 
mke.^' 

4  jitaUs]  Explained  by  Weber  —  atnimpeta  :  ao  in  Sbakea- 
peare ; 
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Hip,  Are  you  so  quick  ?  and  have  I  loet  my . 
wishes  r  — 
Ho,  Zabulon  !  my  servants  I 

Re-enter  Zabulon  and  Servants. 
Zab,  Call'd  you,  madam  ? 
Hip,  Is  all  that  beauty  scorn'd,  so  many  su'd 
for  ?  ^v 

So  many  princes  ?  by  a  stranger  too  tj 
Must  I  endure  thisfk  [Aside. 

Zab,  Where's  th<rgentleman  ? 
Hip.  Go  presently,  pursue  the  stranger,  Zab-  - 
ulon ; 
He  has  broke  from  me.  Jewels  I  have  given  him : 
Charge  him  with  theft ;  he  has  stolen  my  love, 

my  freedom : 
Draw  him  before  the  governor,  imprison  him. 
Why  dost  thou  stajrf^ 

Zab,  I'll  teach  himr'a  new  dance, 
For  playing  fast  and  loose  with  such  a  lady. —    ' 
Come,  fellows,  come.  —  I'll  execute  your  anger, 
And  to  the  futt. 
Hip,  His  sconl  shall  feel  my  vengeance. 

[Exeunt  sevenMy, 

SCENE   m,^  A  Street. 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaques. 
Sul,  Shall  I  never  see  a  lusty  man  again  ? 
Ja.  Faith,  mistress^^ ' 
You  do  so  over- labour  'ggi  when  you  have  '^g^ 
And  so  dry-founder  Jpn),  they  cannot  last.    .  .  - 
Sul,  Where's  the  Frenchman  ? 
Ja.  Alas,  he's  all  to  fitters,*-^ 
And  lies,  taking  the  height  of  his  fortune  with  a 

sjrringe  !  • 
He's  chin'd,^  he's  chin'd,  good  man;  he  is  a 
mourner. 
Sul.  What's  become  of  the  Dane  ? 
Ja.  Who,  goldy- locks  ?--" 
He's  foul  i'  the  touch-hole,  and  recoils  again;     - 
The  main-spring's  weaken'd  that  holds  up  his 

cock  ; 
He  lies  at  the  sign  of  U^aSun,  to  be  new-breech' d. 
Sul,  The  ruttcr,'*(to9,is  gone.— 
Ja.  Oh,  that  was  a  brave  rascal  I 
He  would  labour  like  a  thresher :  but,  alas. 
What  thing  can  ever  last  ?  he  has  been  ill-mew*d,* 
And  dra^Ti  too  soon ;   I  have  seen  him  in  the 
hospital. 
Sul,  There  was  an  Englishman.  -^ 
Ja.  Ay,  there  was  an  Englishman] 
You'll  scant  find  any  now,  to  make  that  name 

good. 
There  were  those  English,  that  were  men  indeed, 


<'  I  stand  dishononr'd,  that  have  gone  aboat 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  eteie." 

Much  Ado  about  ITotkingt  act  iv.  ae.  L 
But  I  incline  to  believe  that  "  stalea  "  (which  often  mean  — 
decoys ;  see  note,  p.  604)  are  equivalent  here  to — allurinf 
devices. 

s  all  toJiU0rs\  "  i.  e.  all  to  pieeee,  fragments.'*    Wkbbb. 

<  taking  the  kHgkt  of  his  fortune  with  a  suringt]  "  Allud- 
inf  to  judicial  astrology,  and  the  astrolabe."    Waaaa. 

I  ckin*d\  "  i.  e.  broken-backed.    A  term  of  boneman- 
Bhip."    WiBBa. 

9  rutter]  I.  e.  German  trooper  {reiUTf  renter),^  Theobald 
printed  "  Ruttier." 

«  iU-mewed]  "  i.  e.  not  sufficiently  conAnad  and  kept  up. 
An  epithet  from  falconry.**    Wbbxb. 
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j7  ^  -|      And  would  perform  like  men  ;  but  now  they  are 

vanish'd  : 
They  are  so  taken  up  in  their  own  country. 
And  80  beaten  off  their  speed  by  their  own  women, 
When  they  come  here  they  draw  their  legs  like 

hackneys  : 
Brink  and  their  own  devices  have  undone  *em. 
Sul,  I  must  have  one  that's  strong,  —  nom'e 
^u  c  in  Lisbon  else, — 

Perfect  and  young ;  my  custom  with  young  ladies 
And  high-fed  city^dames  will  fall  and  break  else : 
I  want  myself,  ^o,  in  mine  age  to  nourish  me ; 
ITiey  are  all  sunk  1  maintain' d.  —  Now,  what's 

this  business  ? 
What  goodly  fellow's  that  ? 

Enter  Ruraio  and  Officers. 
2  Ct  7  •       .    Rut.  Why  do  you  drag  me  } 

!  Pox  o'  your  justice  !  let  me  loose. 
FirH  Off.  Not  80,  sir. 

Rui.    Cannot   a  man  fall  into  one  of  your 
drunken  cellars. 
And  venture  the  breaking  on's  neck,  your  trap- 
doors open, 
But  he  must  be  us'd  thus  rascally  f'-^j 

First  Off.  What  made  you  wandering 
So  late  i*  the  night  ?  you  know,  that  is  imprison- 
ment. 
Rut.  May  be,  I  walk  in  my  sleepy 
Sec.  Off.  May  be,  we'll  wake  yoji^ 
What  made  you  wandering,  f^  into  that  vault. 
Where  all  the  city-store  and  the  munition  lay  ? 
Rut.  I  fell  into't  by  chance  ;  I  broke  mv  shins 
for't  ; 
Your  worships  feel  not  that :  I  knock'd  my  head 
Against  a  hundred  posts ;  would  you  had  had  it ! 
Cannot  I  break  my  neck  in  mine  own  defence  ? 
Sec.  Off.  This  will  not  serve  ;  you  cannot  put 
it  off  80  : 
•Your  coming  thither  was  to  play  the  villain, 
To  fire  the  powder,  to  blow  up  that  part  o*  the 
city. 
Rut.  Yes,  with  my  nose.    Why  were  the  trap- 
doors open } 
Might  not  you  fall,  or  you,  had  you  gone  that 

way } 
1  thought  your  city  had  sunk.^ 

First  Off.  You  did  your  best,  sir. 
We  must  presume,  to  help  it  into  the  air, 
7  pr  f      If  jou  call  that  binking.     We  have  told  you 
what's  the  law ; 
He  that  is  taken  there,  unless  a  magistrate 
And  have  command  in  that  place,  presently, 
If  there  be  nothing  found  apparent  near  him 
Worthy  his  torture  or  his  present  death, 
^^^    ft      Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presumption, 

(Which  is  six  hundred  ducats,)  or  for  six  years 

Tug  at  an  oar  i'  the  galleys.     Will  you  walk,  sir  ? 

For,  we  presume,  you  cannot  pay  the  penalty. 

Rut.  Row  in  the  galleys,  after  all  this  mischief ! 

Sec.  Off.  May  be,   you  were  drunk:   they'll 

keep  you  sober  there. 
Rut.  Tug  at  an  oar  !  you  are  not  arrant  rascals. 
To  catch  me  in  a  pit-fall,  and  betray  me  ? 
Sul.  A  lusty-minded  man.  -^ 

1  i  thought  wmr  city  hwi  aunk]  Opposite  this  pauMfre,  in 
ny  copy  (>r  ed.  1750,  iiome  ooe  hu  written,  "^  A  kind  of 
"7,1755." 


Ja.  A  wondrous  able. 

Sul.  Pray,  gentlemen,  allow  me  but  that  lib- 
erty 
To  speak  a  few  words  with  your  prisoner. 
And  I  shall  thank  you. 

First  Off.  Take  your^pleasure,  lady. 
Sul.  What  would  you  give  that  woman  should 
redeem  you. 
Redeem  you  firom  this  slavery  ? 

Rut.  Besides  my  service, 
I  w^uld  give  her  my  whole  self;  I  woold  be  her 
vassal. 
Sul.  She  has  reason  to  expect  as  niuch«  con- 
sidering 
The  great  sum  she  pays  for  it ;  yet  take  com- 
fort: 
What  you  shall  do  to  merit  this,  is  easy. 
And  I  will  be  the  woman  shall  befriend  you ; 
'Xi3  but  to  entertain  some  handsome  ladies 
And  young  fair  gentlewomen :   you  guess  the 
way ; 

But  giving  of  your  mind  — ^ 

Rut.  I  am  excellent  at  it  -J 
You  cannot  pick  out  such  another  living. 
I  understand  you  :  is't  not  thus?         \Whiapen. 
Sul.  You  have  it.-^ 

Rut.  Bring  me  a  hundred  of  'jan;   I'll   de- 
spatch 'ej£. 
I  will  be  npne  Imt  yours :  should  another  ofTer  - 
Another  way  to  redeem  me,  I  should  scorn  it. 
\Vhat  women  you  shall  please  :  I  sun  monstrous 

lusty, 
Not  to  be  taken  down :  would  you  have  chil- 
dren r 
I'll  get  you  those  as  fast  and  thick  as  fly-blows.. 
Sul.  I  admire  him,  wonder  at  him. 

Rut.  Hark  you,  lady ; 

You  may  require  sometimes —  [WTiUpert, 

Sul.  Ay,  by  my  faith.. 

R^U.  And  you  shall  have  it,  by  my  faith,  and 
handsomely.  — 
This  old  cat  will  suck  shrewdly.  [Atide.]  —  You 

have  no  daughters  ? 
I  fly  at  all.  —  Now  am  I  in  my  kingdom. 
Tug  at  an  oar  !  no  ;  tug  in  a  feather-bod. 
With  good  warm  caudles ;  hang  your  brcatd  and 

water  !  — 
I'll  make  you  young  again,  believe  that,  lady ; 
1  will  so  frubhish  *  you  f-, 

Sul.  Come,  follow,  offic^fers ; 
This  gentleman  is  free :  I'll  pay  the  ducats. 
Rut.  And  when  you  catch  me  in  your  city- 
powdcring-tub 
Again,  boil  me  with  cabbagei^^ 

First  Off.  You  are  both  warh'd  and  arm'd,  si^ 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.  —  A  Room  in  Hippolyta's  Houtt. 
Enter  Hippolyta  and  Zbnocia,  Leopold  behind. 

Zen.  Will  your  ladyship  w^ar  this  dressing  ? 
Hip.  Cdave  thy  prating-K' 
I  care  not  what  I  wear*.. 
Zen.  Yet  'tis  my  duty^ 

*  fnibbhh]  Fs,  nf  conive,  a  vulfrar  corruption  of — /wiM, 
Wehcr  printed  *'  fiirbi>h,"  «t  the  8iiftKei>>ti(in  of  Muiia»  wtM 
kindly  iniornis  lu  thac  it  **  siguified  to  rub  to  brightnoM.'* 
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To  know  your  pleasure,  and  my  wont  affliction^ 
/To  see  you  discontented. 
^  Hip.  Weepin^ogii 

Prithee,  forj^ive  me;  I  am  much  distemper* d, 
And  speak  I  know  not  what:   to  make  thee 

amends. 
The  gown  that  I  wore  yesterday  is  thine. 
Let  it  alone  a  while:  ^ 

Leop.  Now  you  ptfrceiye, 
And  taste  her  bounty.. 
Zen.  Much  above  xny  merit. 
Leop.  But  have  you  not  yet  found  a  happy 
time 
To  move  for  me  ^v^ 

Z?7i.  I  have  watch'd  all  occasions ; 
But  hitherto  without  success  :  yet  doubt  not 
But  I'll  embrace  the  first  means. 

Leop.  Do,  and  prospec.^-=:^ — 
Excellent  creature,  whose  perfections  make 

[  Coming  forward. 
Even  sorrow  lovely,  if  your  frowns  thus  take  me. 
What  would  your  smiles  do? 
Hip.  Pox  o'  this  stale  courMhip  ! 

If  I  have  any  power -~"-v 

Leop.  I  am  commanded  \ 
Obedience  is  the  lover's  sacrifice, 
Which  I  pay  glaldly^^  [He  retirsa. 

.  Hip.  To  be  forc'd-to  woo, 
Being  a  woman,  could  not  but  torment  me : 
But  bringing  for  my  advocates  youth  and  beauty^ 
Set  off  with  wealth,  and  then  to  be  denied(^» 
Does  comprehend  all  tortures.   They  fiatter'a  me 
That  said  my  looks  were  charms,  my  touches 

fetters, 
My  locks  soft  chains  to  bind  the  arms  of  princes, 
And  make  them,  in  that  wish'd-for  bondage, 

happy. 
I  am,  like  others  of  a  coarser  feature. 
As  weak  to  allure,  but  in  my  dotage  stronger  : 
I  am  no  Circe  ;  he,  more  than  Ulysses, 
Scorns  all  my  offer' d  bounties,  slights  my  fa- 
vours. 
And,  as  I  were  some  new  Egyptian,  fiies  me,^ 
Leaving  no  pawn,  but  my  own  shame  behind 

him. 
But  he  shall  find,  that  in  my  fell  revenge 
- 1  am  a  woman  ;  one  that  never  pardons 
The  rude  contemner  of  her  proffer'd  sweetness. 

[Aside. 
Enter  Zkbvlov. 
Zab.  Madam,  '^is  done. 
*  Hip.  What's  done  r 
Zab.  The  uncivil  stranger 

Is  at  your  suit  arrested 

'     Hip.  "ilia  well  handled. 

Zib.  And  under  guard  sent  to  the  governor ; 
With  whom  my  testimony,  and  the  iavour 
He  bears  your  ladyship,  have  so  prevail'd, 
That  he  is  scntenc'd  •* 


1  affiiction]  Bo  the  second  folio.  —  The  flnt  folio  baa  **  af- 
ferti«»n  ;  "  and  mi  Weber,  who  «iyn,  "  I  make  no  doubt  that 
the  alteration  wbm  uiinecessjiry ;  Uxmffettion  \*  continually 
used  for  paftiion  in  the  old  wnten,  and  panion  freouently 
for  ftrief."  In  the  present  passage, "  affection  "  ia  evidently 
a  minprinL 

s  Aady  as  t  woere  some  new  Enpliam^JUai  mt]  An  alliiaion 
**  to  the  fitoiy  of  Potiphar*8  wire  tempting  the  patriarch  Jo- 
■eph.  The  circunviiances  in  the  venea  that  follow  ilx  it 
down  to  thin  alory,**  t,c    THsoaAU>. 
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Hip.  How  !  i 

Zab.  To  lose  his  head.  J 

Hip.  Is  that  the  means  to  quench  the  scorch- 
ing heat 
Of  my  enrag'd  desires  ?  must  innocence  anffer, 
'Cause  I  am  faulty  ?  or  is  my  love  so  fieital,  .  3  7  ^ 

That  of  necessity  it  must  destroy  • 

The  object  it  most  longs  for  ?  Dtill  Hippolyta, 
To  think  that  injuries  could  make  way  for  love, 
When  courtesies  wore  despis'd!   that  by  his 

death 
Thou  shouldst  gain  '  that,  which  only  thou  canst     .   He 

hope  for 
While  he  is  living !     My  honour's  at  the  stake 

now. 
And  cannot  be  prcserv'd,  imless  he  perish. 
The  enjoying  of  the  thing  I  love,  I  ever 
Have  prized  above  my  fame  :  why  doubt  I  now, 

then  ? 
One  only  way  is  left  me  'to  redeem  all.  — 
Make  reedy  my  caroch-l- 

Leop.  What  will  you,^adam  } 

Hip.  And  y«t  I  am  impatient  of  such  stay.  — 
Bind  up  my  hair  —  tie,  fie,  while  that  is  doing, 
The  law  may  seize  his  life !  ^   Thus  as  I  am,  then. 
Not  like  Hippolyta,  but  a  bacchanal, 
My  frantic  love  transports  mex  [Exit, 

Leop.  Sure,  she's  distracted*/  * 

Zab.  Pray  you,  follow  her ;  I  will  along  with 
you: 
I  more  than  guess  the  cause.    Women  that  love 
Are  most  uncertain ;  and  one  minute  crave 
What  in  another  they  refuse  to  have.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  Y.  — A  Street. 

Enter  Clodio  and  Ckasllso,' diaguiaed. 

Clod.  Assure  thyself,  Charino,  I  am  alter' d 
From  what  I  was :  the  tempests  we  have  met 

with 
In  our  uncertain  voyage  were  smooth  gales, 
Compar'd  to  those  the  memory  of  my  lusts 
Rais'd  in  my  conscience  :  and,  if  e'er  again 
I  live  to  see  Zenocia,  I  will  sue 
And  seek  to  her  *  as  a  lover  and  a  servant ; 
And  not  command  affection  like  a  tyrant. 
Char.  In  hearing  this,  you  make  me  young 

again  *, 
And   Heaven,   it  seems,   favouring  this   good       v  '  S' 

change  in  you, 
In  setting'  of  a  period  to  our  dangers, 
Gives  us  fair  hopes  to  find  that  here  in  Lisbon, 
Which  hitherto  in  vain  we  long  have  sought  for. 
I  have  receiv'd  assur'd  intelligence, 

3  gain]  80  the  second  folia  —  The  first  folio**  give.*' 

4  seiu  lu.i  JifeySo  the  xecond  folio;  and  ao  Theobald  and 
the  Editors  ot  1776.  —  The  firet  folio  haa  "  ceaae  kis  l{fef" 
which  was  adopted  by  Weber,  who  observes,  **  To  cease  it 
frequently  used  as  a  verb  active,  for  to  destroy,  to  atop,  to 
end.  When  the  second  folio  waa  published,  (in  1679,)  tliis 
meaning  waa  becominx  obsolete ;  for  which  reason  the  editon 
substituted  '  »eiie  his  life  \ '  and  their  reading  haa  been  fol- 
lowed by  modem  editors,  who  only  consulted  the  first  edi- 
tion when  their  wiae  heada  were  puzsled.*'  —  That  the  read- 
ing of  the  first  folio  in  thia  pasaage,  "  ceaa*d,"  is  a  naiaprint 
(or  a  miaapelling)  for  "  seiz'a,"  there  can  be  no  doubt :  after* 
warda  in  act  v.  ac  2.  the  same  fitlio  gives, 

**  Hip.  Where  waa  she,  when  the  incbantment 
Firat  ceased  upon  her  ?  *' 
*  nek  U  her]  See  note,  p.  731. 
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Such  strangers    have  been    seen   here ;    and, 

though  yet 
I  cannot  learn  their  fortunes  nor  the  place 
Of  their  abode,  I  liavc  a  soul  presages 
A  fortunate  event  herer 

Clod.  There  have  pass'd'' 
A  mutual  interchange  of  courtesies 
Between  me  and  the  governor ;  therefore,  boldly 
We  may  presume  of  him  and  of  his  power. 
If  we  find  cause  to  use  them  j  otherwise, 
I  would  not  be  known  here ;  and  these  disguises 
Will  keep  us  from  discovery. 

Enter  Manuel  du  Sosa,  Doctor,  Aunoldo,  and 
Guard. 
Char.  What  arc  these  ? 
Clod.    The   governor;    with   him    my  rival, 

bound. 
Char.  For  certain,  'jtis  Amoldo. 
Clod.  Let's  attcncL^ 
What  the  success  will  be. 

Man.  Is't  possible^' 
There  should  be  hope  of  his  recovery, 
His  wounds  so  many  and  so  deadly  ? 
,J}oct.  So  they  appear' d  at  first ;  but,  the  blood 
stopt, 
His  trance  forsook  him,  and,  on  better  search, 
We  found  they  were  not  mortal, 

Man.  Use  all  care- 
To  perfect  this  unhop'd-for  cure ;  that  done, 
Propose  your  own  rewards  ;  and,  till  you  shall 
Hear  farther  from  me,  for  uomc  ends  I  have. 
Conceal  it  from  his  mother. 

Doct.  We'll  not  fail,  sir.  [Exit, 

Man.  You  still  stand  confident  on  your  mno- 

cence  ? 
Am.  It  is  my  best  and  last  guard,  which  I 
will  not 
Leave,  to  rely  on  your  uncertain  mercy. 

Enter  Hifpolyta,  Zadulox,  Leopold,  Zbnocll, 
and  two  Servants. 
Hip.  Who  bade  you  follow  me  ?  go  home  :  — 
and  you,  ^, 
As  you  respect  me,  go  with  her. 

Arn.  Zenocial 
And  in  her  liouse  a  servant  1  [Aside. 

Char.  'Tia  my  daughter. 

[Zenocia  passes  over  the  stagey  and  exit  with 
Zabulox  and  Servants.  Leopold  retires. 
Clod.  My  love  !  —  [roCuAiuNo.]  Contain  your 

joy ;  observe  the  sequel. 
Man.  Fie,  madam,  how  undecent  'tis  for  you, 
So  far  unlike  yourself,  to  be  seen  thus 
In  th'  open  streets !  why  do  you  kneel  ?  pray 

you,  rise. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  wrong  and  loss 
You  have  sustain 'd,  and  the  delinquent  now 
Stands  ready  for  his  punishment. 

Hip.  Let  it  fall,  eve, 
On  the  offender  :  he  is  innocent. 
And  most  imworthy  of  these  bonds  he  wears ; 
But  I  made  up  of  guilt? 

Man.  What  strange  tUm's  this  ? 
Leap.  This  was  my  prisoner  once. 


iA>.  If  chastity-  »^-„.  ,,... 

In  a  young  man,  and  tempted  to  the  heijrht'toov''  *  f^^l  ^otb  the  ftilios  "«ver." 

Did  e'er  deserve  reward  or  admiration,  "  ^*«"*1  ^^  *»»*  ^''^^  "  '^"*"*^»-' 
He  justly  may  claim  both.    Love  to  his  person 


(Or,  if  you  please,  give  it  a  fouler  name) 
Compell'd  me  first  to  train  him  to  my  house  ; 
All  engines  I  rais'd  there  to  shake  his  virtue. 
Which  in  the  assault  were  useless ;  he  unxnor'd 

stUl, 
As  if  he  had  no  part  of  human  frailty. 
Against  the  nature,  of  my  sex,  almost 
I  play'd  the  ravisher.     You  might  have  seen. 
In  our  contention,  young  Apollo  fly. 
And  love-sick  Daphne  follow  :  all  arts  failing. 
By  flight  he  wan  ^  the  victory,  breaking  from 
My  scorn' d  embraces.    The  repulse  (in  women 
Unsufferable)  invited  me  to  practise 
A  means  to  be  rcveng'd  ;  and  from  this  grew 
His  accusation,  and  the  abuse 
Of  your  still-equal  justice.    My  rase  over,* 
(Thank  '•*  Heaven)  though  wanton,  1  found  not 

myself 
So  far  engag'd  to  hell,  to  prosecute 
To  the  death  what  I  had  plotted  ;  for  that  love. 
That  made  me  first  desire  him,  then  accuse  him. 
Commands  me,  with  the  hazard  of  myself. 
First  to  entreat  his  pardon,  then  acquit  him. 

Man.    [To  Arnoldo.]   Whate'er  you  are,  so 
much  I  love  your  virtue, 
That  I  desire  your  friendship.  —  Do  you  unloose 

him 
From  those  bonds  you  are  worthy  of.    Your  re- 
pentance 
Makes  part  of  satisfaction ;  yet  I  must 
Severely  reprehend  yojA. 

Leop.  I  am  made-^' 
A  stale  *  on  all  parts  :  but  this  feUow  shall 
Pay  dearly  for  her  favour.    [Aside,  cuui  then  exit. 

Am.  My  life's  so  fulk' 
Of  various  changes,  that  I  now  despair 
Of  any  certain  port";  one  trouble  ending, 
A  new,  and  worse,  succeeds  it :    vrhat  should 

Zenocia 
Do  in  this  woman's  house  }  can  chastity 
And  hot  lust  dwell  together  without  infection  ? 
I  would  not  be  or  jealdus  or  secure  ; 
Yet  something  must  be  done,  to  sound  the  depth 

on't. 
That  she  lives  is  my  bliss ;  but  living  there, 
A  hell  of  torments  :  there's  no  way  to  her 
In  whom  I  Uve,  but  by  this  door,  through  which 
To  me  'tia.  death  to  enter  ;  yet  I  must 
And  will  make  triaL  -\  [AMtde. 

Man.  Let  me  hear  no  more 
Of  these  devices,  lady ;  this  I  pardon, 
And,  at  your  intercession,  ^JJbrgivo 
Your  instrument  the  Jew  too^  ^  Get  you  home. 
The  hundred  thousand  crowns  you  lent  the  city, 
Towards  the  setting  forth  of  the  last  navy- 
Bound  for  the  Islands,  was  a  good  then,  which 
I  balance  with  your  ill  noW:^ 

Char.  Now,  sir,  to  him  ;^ 
You  know  my  daughter  needs  it 

Hip.  Let  me  take— ^'^ 
A  farewell  with  mine  eye,  sif,  though  my  lip 
Be  barr'd  the  jiercmony,  courtesy, 
And  custom,  (too^iallows  o/. 

Am.  Gentle  madam,-  -^ 

iranl  The  modem  editon  print  "  won.*' 


4  stale]  Or  tdaUumg-hortt  (behind  which  the  fbwbr  i^ 
proacheali'  """ 


f  hiii  game,  see  note,  p.  G04),  —  decoy,  oovec. 
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I  neither  am  so  cold  nor  so  ill-bred. 

But  that  f  dare  receive  it.   You  are  unguarded ; 

And  lot  mc  tell  you,  that  I  am  asham'd 

Of  ray  late  rudeness,  and  would  gladly  thei^fore, 

If  you  ploa.sc  to  accept  my  ready  service, 

Wait  on  you  to  your  house. 

Hip.  Above  my  hopeXr— '  [Aside. 

Sir,  if  an  an^cl  were  to  be  my  convoy, 
He  sUou'id  not  be  more  welcome. 

[£m  with  Abnoldo. 

Ci()d.  Now  you  know  me.  ^'^^ 

Man.  Yes,  fiir*  and  honour  you  ;  ever  remem- 
bering 
Your  many  bounties,  being  ambitious  only 
To  give  you  cau-se  to  say,  by  some  one  service, 
That  I  am  not  ungratefuhv 

Clod.  "Ha  now  offer' d : 
- 1  have  a  suit  to  you,  and  an  easy  one, 
Which  ere  long  you  shall  know7'\ 

Man.  When  you  think  fit,  ^j' 
And  then  as  a  command  I  will  receive  it ; 
Till  when,  most  welcpme.  —  [To  Charimo.]  You 

are  welcome^oo^  s^ ; 
'Tis  spoken  from  the^art,  and  therefore  needs 

not 
Much  protestation.  —  At  your  better  leisure, 
I  will  inquire  the  cause  that  brought  you  hither ; 
In  the  mean  time  serve  you*. 

Clod.  You  out -do  me,  ajxy  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE.  l  —  A  Roam  in  the  Doctor's  House. 

Enter  Duartb  disguised,  and  Doctor. 

Du.  You  have  bostow'd  on  me  a  second  life. 
For  which  I  live  your  creature ;  and  have  better' d 
What  Nature  fram'd  unpcrfect :  my  first  being 
Insolent  pride  made  monstrous  ;  but  this  later,^ 
In  learning  me  to  know  myself,  hath  taught  me 
Not  to  wrong  others. 

Doct.  Then  we  live  indeed, 
When  we  can  go  to  rest  without  alarum 
Given  every  minute  to  a  guilt-sick  conscience. 
To  keep  us  waking,  and  rise  in  the  morning 
Secure  in  being  innocent :  but  when. 
In  the  remembrance  of  our  worser  actions, 
Wc  ever  bear  about  us  whips  and  Furies, 
To  make  the  day  a  night  of  sorrow  to  us, 
Even  life's  a  burden. 

Da.  I  have  found  and  felt  it ; 
But  will  endeavour,  having  first  made  peace 
With  those  intestine  enemies,  my  rude  passions. 
To  be  so  with  mankind.     But,  worthy  doctor. 
Pray,  if  you  can,  resolve  '  me,  —  was  the  gentle- 
man, 
That  left  me  dead,  e'er  brought  unto  his  trial  ? 

Doct.  Nor  known,  nor  apprehended. 

Du.  That's  my  grief- 
Doc^.  Whv,  do  you  wish  he  had  been  punished  f 

Du.  No;* 
The  stream  of  my  swoln  sorrow  runs  not  that 
way  J 


1  later]  The  modem  editors  prim  "  latter." 
a  raolo$]  i.  e.  tatirify,  iiiforiii. 


For  could  I  find  him,  as  I  vow  to  Heaven 

It  shall  be  my  first  care  to  seek  him  out, 

I  would  with  thanks  acknowledge  that  his  sword,  - 

In  opening  my  veins  which  proud  blood  poison* d. 

Gave  the  first  symptoms  of  true  health. 

Doct.  'Tis  in  you- 
A  Christian  resolution.     That  you  live 
Is  by  the  governor's,  your  uncle's,  charge 
As  yet  conceal'd  ;  and  though  a  son's  loss  never - 
Was  solemn iz'd  with  more  tears  of  true  sorrow 
Than  have  been  paid  by  your  unequall'd  mother 
For  your  supposed  death,  she's  not  acquainted 
With  your  recovery.' 

Du.  For  some  few  days. 
Pray,  let  her  so  continue.     Thus  disguis'd,    - 
I  may  abroad  unknown. 

Doct.  Without  suspicioR 
Of  being  discover' d.  \ 

Du.  I  am  confident/ 
No  moisture  sooner  dries  '  than  women's  tears ; 
And  therefore,  though  I  know  my  mother  vir- 
tuous, 
Yet  being  one  of  that  frail  sex,  I  purpose 
Her  farther  trialr-s^ 

Dod.  That  as  y<iu  think  fit ; 
I'll  not  betray  you.>, 

Du,  To  find  out  ttiis  stranger, 
This  true  ])hysician  of  my  mind  and  manners, 
Were  such  a  blessing  !  He  seem'd  poor,  and  may. 
Perhaps,  be  now  in  want :  would  I  could  find  him  I 
The  inns  I'll  search  first,  then  the  public  stews  \ 
He  was  of  Italy,  and  that  country  breeds  not 
Precisians  that  way,  but  hot  libertines ; 
And  such  the  moat  4u;e  :  'tis  but  a  little  travaiL 
I  am  unfumish'd(too;  pray,  master  doctor,  -    J  ' 
Can  you  supply  m^  ^ 

Doct.  With  what^um  you  please. 

Du.  I  will  not  be  lon^  a^nt. 

Doct.  That  I  wish^pt 
For,  till  you  have  more  strength,  I  would  not 

have  you 
To  be  too  boldr^ 

Du.  Fear  not ;  I  will  be  careful.  [ExeunL 

SCENE    n.  — ^  Street. 

Enter  Leopold,  Zabulon,  and  a  Bravo. 

Zah.  I  have  brought  him,  sir ;  a  fellow  that  -  - 
will  do  it. 
Though  hell  stood  in  his  way  ;  ever  provided, 
You  pay  him  for't.^ 

Leop.  He  has  a  strange  asp^^ct. 
And  looks  much  like  the  figure  of  a  hangman 
In  a  table  *  of  the  Passion. 

Zab.  He  transcends 
All  precedents,  believe  it ;  a  flesh'd  *  ruffian,  . 
That  hath  so  often  taken  the  strappado. 
That  'ti*  to  him  but  as  a  lofty  trick.    ■ 
Is  to  a  tumbler  :  he  hath  perus*<ijtoo 
All  dungeons  in  Portugal ;  thrice  Veven  years 


3  drieji]  So  Theobald  printed,  at  the  suKgeetinn  of  Symp- 
soii.  —  Both  tlie  fulio"  have  ''  dieit ;  '*  and  *o  the  Editors  of 
J778  and  Weber.  Mas«in  also  preferring  that  reading;  — 
they  all  thinking  it  "  more  pneiical  ■'  limn  '•  drien."  —  1  can- 
not for  a  inonieni  believe  that  either  Beaumont  or  Fletcher 
w«>uld  have  dcvinied  s«i  strangely  from  coumiun  phraseology 
as  to  talk  of  uit)i>iiire  dtjiug. 

♦  a  lublf]  "  i.  V.  a  pi<  iure.'*     Wfiiisa. 

6  flejh^d]  i.  e.  hardened. 
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'Row'd  in  the  galleys,  for  three  several  murders  ; 
Though  I  presume  that  he  has  done  a  hundred, 
And  Hcap'd  unpunlsh'dr 

Loop-  He  is  much  in  dfebt  to  you, 
You  set  him  off  so  well.  —  What  will  you  take, 

To  beat  a  fellow  for  me,  that  thus  '  wrong'd  mo  ? 

Bra.  To  beat  him,  say  you  ^ 

Lcop.  Yes,  beat  him  to  lameness  ; 
To  cut  his  lij)s  or  nose  off;  any  thing 
That  may  distigurc  him>, 

Bra.  Let  me  consider^ 
Five  hundred  pistolets  for  such  a  service, 
I  think,  were  no  dear  pennyworth. 

Zab.  Five  hundred  ! 
-Why,  til  ere  are  of  your  brotherhood  in  the  city, 
I'll  undertake,  shall  kill  a  man  for  twenty. 

Bra.  Kill  him  !     I  think  so  ;  I'll  kill  any  man 
For  half  the  money. 

Leop.  And  will  you  ask  more 
For  a  sound  beating  than  a  murder  } 

Bra.  Ay,  sir. 
And  with  good  reason  ;  for  a  dog  that's  dead. 
The  Spanish  proverb  says,  will  never  bite ; 
But  should  I  beat  or  hurt  him  only,  he  may 
Recover,  and  kill  me^- 

Leop.  A  good  conclusion.  — 
The  obduracy  of  this  rascal  makes  me  tender : 
I'll  run  some  other  course.    [Aside*]  —  There's 

your  reward, 
Without  the  employment*  [Gives  money. 

Bra,  For  that,  as  you  pUase,  sir. 
When  you  have  need  to  kill  a  man,  pray,  use  me  ; 
But  I  am  out  at  beating.  [Exit. 

Zab,  What's  to  be  done,  then  ? 

Le<^.  I'll  tell  thee,  Zabulon,  and  make  thee 
privy 
To  my  most  near  designs.    This  stranger,  which 
Hippolyta  so  dotes  on,  was  my  prisoner 
When  the  last  virgin  I  bestow'd  upon  her 
Was  made  my  prize  ;  how  he  escap'd,  hereafter 
I'll  let  thee  know  ;  and  it  may  be,  the  love 
He  bears  the  servant  makes  him  scorn  the  mis- 
tress. 

Zab.  *Xis  not  unlike  ;  for,  the  first  time  he  saw 
her. 
His  looks  express' d  so  much  ;  and,  for  more  proof. 
Since  he  came  to  my  lady's  house,  though  yet 
He  never  knew  her,  he  hath  practis'd  with  me 
To  help  him  to  a  conference,  without 
The  knowledge  of  Hippolyta  ;  which  I  promised. 

Leop.  And  by  all  means  perform  it,  for  their 
meeting ; 
But  work  it  so,  that  my  disdainful  mistress 
rVVhom,  notwithstanding  all  her  injuries, 
*Tis  ray  hard  fate  to  love)  may  see  and  hear  them. 

Zab.  To  what  end,  sir  ? 

Lcop.  This,  Zabulon  :  when  she  sees 
Who  is  her  rival,  and  her  lover's  baseness 
To  leave  a  princess  for  her  bond- woman. 
The  s-ight  will '  make  her  scorn  what  now  she 

dotes  on.         0  I 

I'll  double  thy  reward.  ' 


1  thug]  Theobald,  at flyinp'SiMi'sHuecrstion, printed"  ban." 
"The  Jictitt;  Mr.  >viiip.,.ii  d'd  not  (;bsf;vo  ili.il  Vuu  xuv^\\l 
refer  to  a  >iippti>ed  {»\p!;iii;iti<>ii  by  Z.tlxil  «ii,  lK-{i»re  the 
br.ilciV-i  iiit'TViiw  w.tii  !,«'.  II  111.'  E!.  i'/TH. —  .Ma^oll, 
however,  de.oii  I-  SyiiiiM.  ?i".-i  .ui«-im(i  ri. 

«  VDul]  riu  ti.e  .-iccniid  r.diu.  —  Utjiittcd  in  the  first. 


Zab,  You  are  like  to  speed,  then  ; 
For,  I  confess,  what  you  will  soon  beliere. 
We  serve  them  best  that  are  most  apt  to  give. 
For  you,  I'll  place  you  where  you  shall  see  all. 
And  yet  be  unobserv'dj^ 

Leop,  That  I  desire (^  [ExeynL 

SCENE    IIL  —  ^  Room  in  Hippoltta's  Houaet 
toith  a  gaMery. 

Enter  Arnoldo. 
Am,  I  cannot  see  her  yet.    How  it  afflicts  me^ 
The  poison  of  this  place  should  mix  itself 
With  her  pure  thoughts !     'Twas  she  that  was 

commanded. 
Or  my  eyes  fail'd  me  grossly ;  that  youth,  that 

face, 
And  all  that  noble  sweetness.    May  she  not  Uto 

here, 
And  yet  be  honest  stilly 

Enter  ZeiVocia,  behind, 

Zen,  It  is  Amoldo, 

From  all  his  dangers  free !  Fortune,  I  bless  thee  I 

My  noble  husband  !  how  my  joy  swells  in  me  I 

But  why  in  this  place  ?  what  business  hath  he 

here  ? 
He  cannot  hear  of  me  ;  I  am  not  known  here. 
I  left  him  virtuous  ;  how  I  shake  to  think  now. 
And  how  that  joy  I  had  cools  and  forsakes  me ! 

Enler^  above,  Hippolyta  and  Zaduix>n. 
This  lady  is  but  fair ;  I  have  been  thought  so. 
Without  compare  admir'd.    She  has  bowitch'd 
him. 

And  he  forgot-*^ 

Am,  "U*  she  again  ;  the  same, 
The  same  Zentocia4 

Zab.  There  they  are  '  together ; 
Now  you  may  mark.^, 

Hip.  Peace ;  let  'em  parley. 
Arn.  That  you  are^well,  Zenocia,  and  onoe 
more 
Bless  my  despairing  eyes  with  your  wish'd  proa* 
ence, 

I  thank  the  gods  ;  but  that  I  meet  you  here 

Hip,  They  are  acquaintedr, 
Zab.  1  found  that  secret,  iiiadam. 
When  you  commanded  her  go*  home.     Prajt 
hear  'em. 
Zen.  That  you  meet  me  here !  ne'er  blush  at 
that,  Arnoldo. 
Your  cunning  *  comes  too  late  :  I  am  a  woman ; 
And  one  woman  with  another  may  be  trusted. 
Do  you  fear  the  house  h , 

Am.  More  than  a  fear,  I  know  it ; 
Know  it  not  good,  not  honesf*^ 

Zen.  What  do  you  here,  then? 
I'  the  name  of  virtue,  why  do  you  approach  it  ? 
Will  you  confess  the  doubt,  and  yet  pursue  it? 
Where  have  your  eyes  been  wandering,  my  Ar- 
noldo ? 


[AsuU. 


3  tfiry  arr]  Weber  printed  "arc  tAfy." 
*  her  i,A*J   Welter  prnitc<l  "  her  to  ^i»  "  ! 


itniiiiij]  'J'he  correction   of  the   Editors   of  1778, 


her  "■<*] 
&  cuniiinj]    I'iw  Correction   ot  tlie   t^tlitors   '»r  1771 

d<'!il)rlts-:,  the  riahi   le.idinff.  —  TJu-  fir-l   fnlio   lm>      

mill,.."    'J'hrt  M«c<  lid   reddi  *' ctMMJng  i  "  ajid  so  Tiieobaid, 
who  pru|>utied  in  a  note  '*  coining." 


!«• 
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What  constancy,  what  faith,  do  you  call  this  ? 

Fie, 
Aim  at  one  wanton  mark,  and  wound  another ! 

Enter  Leopold  bekituL 
I  do  confess  the  lady  fair,  most  beauteous. 
And  able  to  betray  a  strong  man's  liberty ; 

But  you  that  have  a  love,  a  wife you  do  well 

(V:.  \     To  deal  thus  wisely  with  me.     Yet,  Amoldo, 
Since  you  are  plcns'd  to  study  a  new  beauty, 
And  think  this  old  and  ill,  beaten  with  misery. 
Study  a  nobler  way,  for  shame,  to  leave  me : ' 
Wrong  not  her  honesty 

Arn.  You  have  confirm* d  nie. 

Zen.  Who,  though  she  be  your  wife,  will  never 
hinder  you ; 
So  much  I  rest  a  servant  to  your  wishes. 
And  love  your  loves,  though  they  be  my  destruc- 
tions. 
No  man  shall  know  me,  nor  the  share  I  have  in 

thee; 
No  eye  suspect  I  am  able  to  prevent  you  : 
For  since  I  am  a  slave  to  this  great  lady, 
Whom  I  perceive  you  follow 

Am,  Be  not  blinded. 

Zen.  Fortune  shall  make  xzie  useful  to  your 
service : 
I  will  speak  for  you.  ^ 

Am.  Speak  for  me"!  you  wrong  me. 

Zen.  I  will  endeavour  all  the  ways  I  am  able, 
^c>  5       To  make  her  think  well  of  you  ;  —  will  that 
please  ?  — 
To  make  her  dote  upon  you,  dote  to  madness. 
So  far  against  myself  I  will  obey  you  : 
But  when  that's  done,  and  I  have  shew'd  this 

duty. 
This  great  obedience  (few  will  buy  it  at  my  price,) 
Thus  will  I  shake  hands  with  you,  wish  you  well. 
But  never  see  you  more,  nor  receive  comfort 
From  any  thing,  Axnoldo.-  . 

Arn.  You  are  too  tender ; 
I  neither  doubt  you,  nor  desire  longer 
To  be  a  man,  and  live,  than  I  am  honest, 
,  ^  ^.    And  only  yours :  our  infinite  afiections 
Abua'd  us  both.'; 

Zab.  Where  are  your  favours  now  ? 
The  courtesies  you  shew'd  this  stranger,  madam  ? 

Hip.  Have  I  now  found  the  cause  ? 

Zab,  Attend  it  further... 

Zen.  Did  she  invite  you,  do  you  say  ? 

Am.  Most  cunningly; 
And  with  a  preparation  of  that  state 
I  was  brought  in  and  welcom'd 

Zen.  Seem'd  to  love  you?' 

Arn.  Most  infinitely,  at  first  sight,  most  dot- 
ingly. 

Zen.  She  is  a  goodly  lady. 

Am.  Wondrous 'handsome. 
At  first  view,  being  taken  unprepar'd, 
Your  memory  not  present  then  to  assist  me. 
She  seem'd  so  glorious  sweet,  and  so  far  stin'd 

me 

Nay,  be  not  jealous,  there's  no  harm  done. 

Zen.  Prithee, 
Didst  thou  not  kiss,  Amoldo  ? 


L 


1  hare  nu>]  So  Theobnid,  at  Seward's  siifrgestton  ;  and  bo 
(Jio  Editors  uf  1778.  —  Both  the  fulioa  bave  "luve  hm."  — 
Weber  printed  »*  love  her." 


Arn.  Yes,  faith,  did  I.^ 

Zen.  And  then I 

Arn.  I  durst  not,  did  not.\ 

2^,  I  forgive  you  ;      _^-^ 
Come,  tell  the  truth. 

Am.  May  bo,  I  lay^l^^hher. 

Hip.  He  mocks  mey^Oy.'most  basely. 

Zen.  Did  you,  faithi. 
Did  you  forget  so  far  ?v  [  Weept, 

Arn.  Come,  come,  ni  weeping ; 
I  would  have  lyen  first  in  my  grave ;  believe  that. 
Why  will  you  ask  those  things  you  would  not 

hear  ? 
She  is  too  untcmpcrate  to  betray  my  virtues,  -    ■ 
Too  openh'  lascivious  :  had  she  dealt 
But  with  that  seeming  modesty  she  might, 

And  flung  a  little  art  upon  her  ardour 

But  'twas  forgot,  and  I  forgot  to  like  her. 
And  glad*  I  was  dccoiv'd.     No,  my  Zenocia, 
My  first  love,  here  begun,  rests  here  unreap'd  yet, 


And  here  for  ever. 


-) 


Zeti.  You  have  made  me  happy. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  bondage  blest. 

Zab.  You  see  now- 
What  rubs  are  in  your  way. 

Hip.  And  quickly,  Zabuloii, 
I'll  root  'cm  out.   [\Vhiaper8.]  —  Be  sure  you  do 
thiTpresently. 

ZoA.  Do  not  you  alter,  then. 

Hip.  I  am  resolute*  [Exit  Z\BtTL0W. 

Arn.  To  sec  you  only  I  came  hither  last, 
Drawn  by  no  love  of  hers,  nor  base  allurements ; 
For,  by  this  holy  light,  I  hate  her  heartily. 

Leop.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  you  have  sav'd  me 
so  much  vengeance. 
And  so  much  fear.     From  this  hour,  fair  befall 
you  !  [Aside,  and  then  exit. 

Am.  Some  means  I  shall  make  shortly  to  re- 
deem you ; 
Till  when,  observe  her  well,  and  fit  her  temper. 
Only  her  lust  contemn. 

Zeri.  When  shall  I  sec  you  ? 

Arn.  I  will  live  hereabouts,  and  bear  her  tui 
still, 
Till  I  can  find  a  fit  hour  to  redeem  you. 

Hip,  [yiioud.]  Shut  all  Xhe  doors.  7 

Am.  Who's  that  ?  ' 

Zen.  We  are  betray' d ; 
The  lady  of  the  house  has  heard  our  parley, 
Seen  us,  and  seen  our  loves. 

Hip.  You,  courteous  gallant,' 
You,  that  scorn  all  I  can  bestow,  that  laugh  at 
The  afflictions  and  the  groans  I  suffer  for  you7~ 
That  slight  and  jeer  my  love,  contemn  the  for* 

tunc 
My  favours  can  fling  on  you,  have  I  caught  you  ? 
Have  I  now  found  the  cause  you  fool  my  wishes  } 
Is  mine  own  slave  my  bane  ?  I  nourish  that,  . 
That  sucks  up  my  content.  I'll  pray  no  more. 
Nor  woo  no  more  :  thou  shalt  see,  foolish  man, 
And,  to  thy  bitter  pain  and  anguish,  look  on 
The  vengeance  I  shall  take,  nrovok'd  and  slighted; 
Kedeem  her,  then,  and  sten  her  hence.  —  Ho, 

Zabulon  ! 
Now  to  your  work.  . 

3  fflad]  "Tbo  word  f^lad  in  here  ueed  as  a  verb,  and 
means  rfjoice."  Makott.  No,  na  The  expression  is  ellip- 
tical, —  equivalent  to —  i  am  glad. 
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Re-enter  Zabulon  with  Servant* ;  some  seize  Ar- 
NOLDO,  others  Zexocia,  readi/  to  strangle  her  with 
a  cord. 

Am.  Lady,  but  hear  mc  speak  first, 
Ab  you  have  pity  l-j 

Hip.  1  have  noutf :  you  taught  me  ; 
"When   I   even'   hung  about  your  neck,   you 
scorn' d  me. 
Zab,  Shall  we  pluck  yet  ?-. 
Hip.  No,  hold  a  little,  Zabulon ; 
i^«.  '-  ril  pluck  his  heart-strings  tirdt.  —  Now  am  I 
worthy 
A  little  of  your  love  ?~ , 

Am.  I'll  be  your  servant ; 
Command  me  through  what  danger  you  shall 

aim  at. 
Let  it  be  death  !  — •■  -, 

Hip.  Be  sure,  ^  I  shall  fit  you. 
Am.  But  spare  this  virgin  !' , 
Hip.  I  would  spare  that  villain  first,' 
Had  cut  my  father's  throat. 
>i/^     -  -     Am.  Bounteous  lady,  [Kneels. 

If  in  your' sex  there  be  that  noble  softness, 
That  tenderness  of  heart  women  are  crovm'd 
for  — 
jSen.  Kneel  not,  Amoldo ;   do  her  not  that 
honour ; 
She  is  not  worthy  such  submission : 
^y*        I  scorn  a  life  depends  u]>on  her  pity.  — 

Proud  woman,  do  thy  worst,  and  arm  thy  anger 
With  thoughts   as  black   as  hell,  as  hot  and 

bloody  : 
I  bring  a  patience  here  shall  make  'em.  blush* 
An  innocence  shall  outlook  thee  and  death' too.  ^ 
Am.  Make  mo  your  slave  ;  I  give  my  freedom 
2Vt,    I*  to  you, 

For  ever  to  be  fetter' d  to  your  service : 
'Twas  I  oifended  ;  be  not  so  unjust,  then. 
To  strike  the  innocent :  this  gentle  maid 
Never  intended  fear  and  doubt  against  you  ; 
JL^^'I .  .She  is  your  servant ;  pay  not  her  observance 

"With  cruel  looks,  her  duteous  faith  with  death. 
Hip.  Am  I  fair  now  ?  now  am  I  worth  your 

liking  ? 
jSen.  Not  fair,  not  to  be  lik'd,  thou  glorious 
devil, 
Thou  vanish'd  piece  of  lust,  thou  painted  Fury  ! 
Arn.  Speak  gently,  swoct,  speak  gently. 
2.  dd  Zeti.  I'll  speak  nobly ; 

'Xifl-not  the  saving  of  a  life  I  aim  at 

Mark  me,  lascivious  woman,  mark  me  truly, 
And  then  consider  how  I  weigh  thy  angers. 
Life  is  no  longer  mine,  nor  dear  unto  mc, 
lff(^   -    Than  useful  to  his  honour  I  preserve  it. 
If  thou  hadst  studied  all  the  courtesies 
Humanity  and  noble  blood  are  link'd  to^ 
Thou   couldst  not  have    propounded^uch   a 

benefit. 
Nor  heap'd  upon  me  such  unlook'd-for  honour, 
i  70    ■    As  dying  for  his  sake,  to  be  his  martyr  ; 
Tia  such  a  grace  !    • 

Hip.  You  shall  riot  want  that  favour  : 
Let  *  your  bones  work  miracles.  -. 

1  •omI  Weber  printed  "  hwve  "  ! 

•  j^rirtj  TbfK.balil,  thinkiriK  Hie  metre  of  the  tpoech  de- 
ItcUve,  reiimvcd  rhi!i  wtird  to  the  end  of  the  next  line. 
»  Let}  Theobald  (ever  tampering  with  tiie  text)  printed 


idy. 


Am.  Dear  lady, 
By  those  fair  eyes  - 

Hip.  There  is  but'this  way  left  you 
To  save  her  life  -^^ 

Arn,  Speak  it,  and  I  embrace  it. 

Hip.  Come  to  my  private  chmmber  i 
And  there,  what  love  and  I  command 

Am.  I'll  do  it.  —  ■ 
Be  comforted,  Zenocia.  \ 

Zen.  Do  not  do  this  ;- 
To  save  me,  do  not  lose  yourself^  I  char^  you  ; 
I  charge  you  by  your  love,  that  love  joa  bear  me. 
That  love,  that  constant  love  you  have  twin'd 

tome. 
By  all  your  promises ;  —  take  heed  you  keep 

'emj 
Now  is  your  constant  trial.    If  thou  dost  this. 
Or  mov'st  one  foot  to  guide  thee  to  her  lust. 
My  curses  and  eternal  hate  pursue  thee  ! 
Redeem  me  at  the  ba^e  price  of  disloyalty  ?  ^ 
Must  my  undoubted  honesty  be  thy  bawd. tool- 
Go,  and  intwine  thyself  aliout  that  body  ;   ' — 
Tell  her,  for  my  lil'e  thou  hast  lost  thine  honour, 
PuU'd  all  thy  vows  from  Heaven  ;  basely,  most 

basely, 
Stoop'd  to  the  servile  fiames^  of  that  foul  woman,  - 
To  add  an  hour  to  me  that  hate  thee  for  it. 
Know  thee  again,  nor  name  thee  for  a  husband !  * 

Am.  What  shall  I  do  to  save  her  ?  -s    [Ands, 

Hip.  How  now  !  what  haste  there  }  J 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  The  governor,  attended  with  some  gen- 
tlemen, 
Are  newly  enter' d,  to  speak  with  your  ladyship.  - 
Hip.  Pox  o'  their  business !     Keprieva  her  for 
this  hour ; 
I  shall  have  other  time. 

Arn.  Now,  Fortune,  help  us  I 
Hip.  I'll  meet  'em  presently.    Retire  a  while 
all.  [Exeunt  Hip.  and  Servants. 

Zab.  You  rise  to-day  upon  your  right  side, 
lady.  —  , 

You  know  the  danger  too;  and  may  prevent  it ;  - 
And,  if  you  suffer  her  to  perish  thus, 
(As  she  must  do,  and  suddenly,  believe  it. 
Unless  you  stand  her  friend,  —  you  know  the 

way  on't,  — ) 
I  guess  you  poorly  love  her,  less  your  fortune. 
Let  her  know  nothing,  and  perform  this  matter;  • 
There  arc  hours  ordain' d  for  several  businesses : 
You  understand  ^) 

Am.  1  understand  you  bawd,  s^f. 
And  such  a  counsellor  I  never  car'd  for. 

Enter t  on  one  side^   Manuel  du  Sosa,   ClodzOi 

Charino,  Leopold,  atid  Attendants ;    on   tk§ 

other,  re-enter  Hippolyta. 

Hip.  Your  lordship  doss  me  honour. 

Man.  Fair  Hippolyta, 
I  am  come  to  case  you  of  a  charge. 

*  Stooped  to  the  srrvUe  jlamr^y  &r. 
To  add  an  hour^  k,c.\  So  the  Mrcnnd  folio.  —  In  the  tint 
folio  theso  lines  are  tr.m«ipo«ed  by  mistake. 

&  Kiutw  thee  atraii*,  nor  name  thee,  for  a  ktutband]  ^*  TtMf* 
is  no  occAriion  to  read,  with  the  Mcond  fidio,  and  all  the  edi> 
tionri  printed  Kince, '  Kmote  thee  not  agatn:  *  ftir  the  ne^livw 
in  the  second  \MTt  ot  tlie  eentcnce  i^  «utficient,  utd  tke 
beiiutifiil  vertiificaiion  of  iSeNucia'tf  f>iieoch  is  de»Uuyed  bf 
the  interpolated  word."    Wxeia. 
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Hip.  I  keep  none 
I  count  a  burden,  sir.  —  And  yet  I  lief^o. 

sW^^  Man.  ^Vhich  is  the  maid ?  i^  she  here? 

Clod.  Yes,  sir  ;  thi?  is  she,  this  is  Zenocia ; 
The  very  same  I  su*d  to  your  lordship  for. 

-  -    Zen.  Clodio  again  ?  more  miHory  ?  more  ruin  r 
Under  what  angry  star  is  my  life  govern'd  ? 

Man,  Come  hither,  maid  :  you  are  once  more 
a  free  woman ; 
Here  I  discharge  your  bgnds. 

Arn.  Another  smile," 
Another  trick  of  Fortune  to  betray  us  ! 

Hip.  Why  docs  your  lordship  use  mc  so  un- 
nobly, 
Against  my  will  to  take  away  my  bond-woman  ? 
Man.  She  was  no  lawful  prize,  therefore  no 
bond-woman : 
She's  of  that  country  we  hold  friendship  with, 
And  over  did  ;  and  therefore  to  be  us'd 

-  With  entertainment  fair  and  courteous. 

The  breach  of  league  in  us  gives  foul  example ; 
Therefore,  you  must  be  pleas'd  to  think  this 

honest.  — 
Did  you  know  what  she  was  i,       [To  Leopold. 

Leop.  Not  till  this  instant ;- ' 
For,  had  I  known  her,  she  had  been  no  prisoner. 
Man,  There,  take  the  maid;  she*  is  at  her  own 
dispose  now : 
And,  if  there  be  aught  else  to  do  your  honour 

Any  poor  service  in> 

Clod.  I  am  vow'd  your  serrant. 
Am.  Your  ffither's  here -^too,  that's  our  only 
comfort  5 
And  in  a  country  now  we  stand,  free  people, 
Where  Clodio  has  no  power.    Be  comlbrted. 
Zen.  I  fear  some  trick  ye^ 
Am.  Be  not  so  dejected:' 
Man.  [to  Hip.]  You  mustt  not  be  displeas'd; 
so,  farewell,  lady.  — 
Come,  gentlemen.     Captain,  you  must  with  me 

too; 
I  have  a  little  business* 

Leop.  I  attend  your  lordship.  — 
Now  my  way's  free,  and  my  hopes  lords  again.* 

[Aside. 
[Exetuit  all  except  Hip.  and  Zab. 
Hip.  D'ye  jeer  me  now  ^  are  going  ?    I  may 
live  yet 
To  ma)9»  you  howl  both. 

Za6. 1, You  might  have  done;  you  had  power 
then; 
But  now  the  chains  are  off^  the  command  lost ; 
And  such  a  story  they  will  make  of  this, 

To  laugh  out  lazy  time 

Hip.  No  means  yet  left  mo  ? 
For  now  I  burst  with  anger  !  none  to  satisfy  me? 
No  comfort  r  no  revenge  ?" 

Zab.  You  speak  too  iate^ 
Y'ou  might  have  had  all  these  your  useful  ser- 
vants, 
Had  you  been  wise  and  sudden.     What  power 

or  will 
Over  her  beauty  have  you  now,  by  violence 


1  hopej  lords  Ofoinj  Weber'H  correction.  —  The  fir.«t  folio 
has  "  hopf^.  iZnU  a^raine.^*  —  The  t^catnd  lolio  readM 
«»  hnpe'si  lord  again ; '»  and  *u  Thctbald  and  the  Editor*  of 
1778. 


To  constrain  his  love  ?  she  is  as  free  as  you  nro, 

And  no  law  can  impeach  her  liberty ; 

And  whilst  she  is  •  so,  Amoldo  will  de<)pifle  you. 

Hip.  Either  my  love  or  anger  must  be  satLifiod, 
Or  I  must  die.-  . 

2^.  I  have  i.  way  would  do  it,  -  ^iT 

Would  do  it  yet  ;  protect  me  from  the  law. 

Hip.   From  any  thing:    thou  know'st  what 
power  I  have. 
What  money,  and  what  friends. 

ZoA.  'Tis  a  devilish  one  l 
But  such  must  now  be  us'd.    Walk  in,  I'll  tell 

you  ; 
And,  if  you  like  it,  if  the  devil  can  do  any  thing  —    -   S  6  i 

Hip.  Devil,  or  what  thou  wilt,  so  I  be  sttti«tied. 

[ExewU. 

SCENE  IV.  —  A  Room  in  (he  House  of  Sulpitu, 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaques. 

Sul.  This  is  the  rare.st  and  the  lustiest  fellow, 
Andaso  bestirs  himself^ 

Ja.  Give  him  breathr;  mistress  ; 
You'll  melt  him  else*. 

Sul.  He  docs  perform  such  wonders 

The  women  are  mad  on  him.->  ?  /  - 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  I  say'';         -     -    •  ->  *  V 

The  man  is  but  a  man  ;  he  must  have  breath. 

Sul.  How  many*  had  he  yesterday  r       *J'>^-^ 

Ja.  About  fourteen ;  and  they  paid  bravely 

But  smTl  cry,  give  breath;  apare  him,  and 
have  him. 
SuL  Five  dames  to-day:   this  was  a^  small  —J  ^70 
stage; 
He  may  endure  five  more.-<>i 

Ja.  Breath,  breath,  I  cry  still; 
Body  o*  me,  give  breath ;  the  man's  a  lost  man 

else  : 
Feed  him,  and  give  him  breatljL. 

Enter  two  Gentlewomen. 
Sul.  Welcome,  gentlewomen  j  . 

Your' re  very  welcome.^  S<i-^v»-0 

First  Gent.    We  hoar  you  have  a  lusty  and 
well-complexion'd  fellow. 
That  does  rare  tricks :  my  sister  and  myself  here  •    H  ^^ 
Would  trifle  out  an  hour  or  two,  so  please  you. 
Sul.  Jaques,  conduct  'em  in^ 
Both  Gent,  There's  for  your  c6urtesy. 

[Giving  money, 
[Exeunt  Jaques  and  Gentlewomen. 
Sul.  Good  pay  still,  good  round  pay.    This 
happy  fellow 
Will  set  mc  up  again  ;  he  brings  in  gold 
Faster  than  I  have  lelnure  to  receive  it.  1 S^ 

Oh,  that  his  body  were  not  flesh  and  fading ! 

But  I'll  so  pap  him  up nothing  too  dear  fot 

him  : 
What  a  sweet  scent  he  has  ! . 

2  lehiht  fthe  is]  The  modem  editors  print,  "while  Bb«'t.^ 

3  Sul.  Howmany^Scc.]  Both  the  ftdiud  ttius : 
"  Saip.  IIow  many  liad  lie  yei«iorday .' 

And  tliey  |>aid  bravely  too. 
Jill}.  Al)otii  foiirteene, 

lint  ijtill  1  cry  ijivo  breath,  fparo  him  and  have  him  •' 
Th©  neceMiiry  tran-|Kwti«in  win*  made  by  Theobald. 
^  vas  a]  Theobald  printed  "  was  but  a." 
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.Re-enter  Jaqubs. 

Now,  what  news,  Jaques } 
Ja.  He  cannot  last ;  I  pity  tho  poor  man, 
^1^^    » -I  suffer  for  him.    Two  coaches  of  young  city- 
dames, 
And  they  drive  as  the  devil  were  in  the  wheels. 
Are  ready  now  to  enter  :  and  behind  these, 
An  old  dead-palsied  lady  in  a  litter ; 
And  Bhe  makes  all  the  haste  she  can.     The 
man's  lost : 

^9c    -   You  may  gather  up  his  dry  bones  to  make  nine- 
pin^; 
But,  for  hb  flesh  — . — 

Sul.  These  are  biit  easy  labours ; 

Yet,  for  I  know  he  must  have  rest 

Ja.  He  must  ;- 
You'll  beat  him  off  his  legs  else  presently. 
SiU.  Go  in,  and-.i)id  him  please  himself;  I 
am  pleas'd>too; 
3S^  '    To-morrow's  a  new-diay :  but,  if  he  can, 

I  would  have  him  take  pity  o'  the  old  lady ; 
Alas,  'tis  charity  h 

Ja.  I'll  tell  him ^all  this; 
And,  if  he  be  not  too  fool-hardy [Exit. 

Enter  Zabulon. 
Sul.  How  now ! 
What  news  with  yout- 
Zab.  You  must  presently 
^C        Shew  all  tho  art  you  have,  and  for  my  lady. 
Sui.  She  may  command. 
Zab.  You  must  not  dream  nor  trifle. 
Sul.  Which  wayf, 

Zab.  A  spell  you  wiust  prepare,  a  powerful  one ; 
Peruse  but  these  directions,  you  shall  And  all ; 

^.            [Oives  a  writing,  Sfc. 
There  is  the  picture  topi  be  quick  and  faithful, 
^  ^      And  do  it  with  that  strength When  'tis  per- 
form'd. 
Pitch  your  reward  at  what  you  please,  you 
have  it. 
Sui.  I'll  do  my  best,  and  suddenly.    But,  hark 
you, 
Will  you  never  lie  at  home  again  ? 

2!ab.  Excuse  me^'' 
I  have  too  much  business  yet. 
Sul,  I  am  right  glad  on'U 
Zab.  lliink  ou  your  business  ;  so,  farewell. 
^    Sul.  Ill  do  it. 

Ztib,  Within  this  hour  I'll  visit  you  again, 
And  give  you  greater  lights. 

Sul,  1  shall  observe  you. 
This  brings  a  brave  reward  ;  bravely  I'll  do  it, 
And  all  the  hidden  art  I  have  express  in't. 

[Exeunt  severally.  ' 

Enter  Rutilio,  in  a  night-cap. 
^  /  C    -     Rut.  No  w  do  I  look  as  if  I  were  crow-  trodden :  •  i 
Fie,  how  my  hams  shrink  under  me  !  oh  me,       , 
I  am  broken-winded  {po  1     Is  this  a  life  ? 
Is  this  the  recreatioittl  have  aim'd  at  ? 
I  had  a  body  once,  a  handsome  body,  i 

1  crmthtrodden]  "  Rntilio  rompnres  his  manner  of  walkinf; 
to  the  waddling  of  crowH.  Or  the  alluoion  may  he  to  rhe 
WCMKlen  U'Z^  oj  8rarccri»ws,  in  our  authors'  time  called 
cn»w-k«'ep*T-."  Wkh£r.  .Surely,  crowlntd'hn  mnaris  — 
bavinK  wrinkles  under  the  e>es,  6r  at  tJio  corners*  of  Iheui,  i 
like  Uie  iiuprodoion  of  cruw«'  feet.  | 
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And  wholesome^  too  :  now  I  appear  like  a  rascal 

That  had  been  nil&g  a  year  or  two  in  gibhcta. 

Fie,  how  I  faint !  —  Women !  keep  me  from  wo- 
men ! 

Place  me  before  a  cannon,  'tis  a  pleasure ; 

Stretch  me  upon  a  rack,  a  recreation  ; 

But  women,  women  !  oh,  the  dodl !  women  ! 

Curtius's  gulf  was  never  half  so  dangerous. 

Is  there  no  way  to  find  the  trap-door  again, 

And  fall  into  the  cellar,  and  be  taken .' 

No  lucky  fortune  to  direct  me  that  way  ? 

No  galleys  to  be  got,  nor  yet  no  gallows  ? 

For  I  fear  nothing  now,  no  earthly  thing. 

But  these  unsatisfied  men-leeches,  women. 

How  devilishly  my  bones  ache  !  oh,  the  old  lady  ! 

I  have  a  kiii^of  waiting- woman  lies  'cross  my 
back  (too ; 

Oh,  how sheBlmgs !     No  treason  to  deliver  me ? 

EfUer  three  Men,  in  night'Caps,  very  faintly. 

Now,  what  are  you  ?  do  you  mock  me  ? 

First  Man.  No,  sir,  no;^^ 
We  were  your  predecessors  in  this  place. 

Sec.  Man.  And  come  to  see  [how]  you  bear  up. 
Rtit.  Good  gentlemenJ>' 
You  seem  to  have  a  snuffing  •  in  your  head,  sir, 
A  parlous  ^  snuffing ;  but  this  same  dampish  air — 
Sec.  Man.  A  dampish  air,  indeed. 
Rut.  Blow  your  face  tenderly,./ 
Your  nose  will  ne'er  endure  it.  —  Mercy  o*  me, 
What  are  men  chang'd  to  here  !  is  my  nose  fast 

yet? 
Methinks  it  shakes  i'  th'  hilts.  [Aside.]  —  Pray, 

tell  me,  gentlemen. 
How  long  fs't  sitice  you  flourish'd  here  ?       -     . 
Third  Man.  Not  long  sinco*^ 
Rtd.  Move  yourself  easily^  I  see  you  are 
tender.  — 
Nor  long  endur'd  T^ 

Sec.  Man.  The  labour  was  so  much,  air. 
And  so  few  to  perform  it  — r- 

Rut.  Must  I  come  to  thiV 
And  draw  my  legs  after  me,  like  a  lame  dog  ? 
I  cannot  run  away,  I  am  too  feeble.  [Ajside.^ 

Will  you  sue  for  this  place  again,  gentlemen  ^ 

First  Man.  No,  truly,  si^i,- 
Tho  place  has  been  too  warm  for  our  complex- 
ions. 
Sec.  Man.  We  have  enough  on't :  rest  you 
merry,  sir ! 
We  came  but  to  congratulate  your  fortune ; 
You  have  abundance.^ 

Third  Man.  Bear  ycT^r  fortune  soberly ; 

And  so  we  leave  you  to  the  next  fair  lady. 

[Exeunt  three  Men. 
Rut.  Stay  but  a  little,  and  I'll  meet  you,  gen- 
tlemen, 
At  the  next  hospital.  —  There's  no  living  thus. 
Nor  am  I  able  to  endure  it  longer  : 
With  all  the  helps  and  heats  that  can  be  given 

me, 
I  am  at  my  trot  already.^    They  are  fair  and 
young, 


9  anuffinsr]  Altered  hy  Theobald  to  "ituuffling;**  and  so 
the  Ed  I  tori  «if  1778. 

3  parlous     \.  c.  prr'doH/t,  —  exfc-i«ivo. 

4  ffi/A  all  thr  htlps  and  JuatM  t'tat  ca»  be  :p4:en  «w, 

J  am  at  my  trot  already]  The  BJitore  uf  177b  ttud  Webw 
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Most  of  the  women  that  repair  unto  me ; 
But  they  stick   on  like   burs,  shake  me  like 
feathers. 

Re-enter  Sulpiti\. 
More   women   yet?     Would  I  were  honestly 
married 
-To  any  thing  that  had  but  half  a  face, 
And  not  a  groat  to  keep  her  nor  a  smock, 
That  I  might  be  civilly  merry  when  I  picas' d, 
Kather  than  labouring  in  these  fulling-mills  ! 
SuL    By  this,   the  spell   begins    to    work.* 
[Aside.]  —  You  are  lusty ^-'^ 
I  see,  you  bear  up  bravely  ypt. 
•     -  RiU.  Do  you  hear,  lady  i-^ 
Do  not  make  a  game- bear  of  me,  to  play  me 

hourly, 
And  fling  on  all  your  whelps ;  it  will  not  hold  : 
Flay    me   with    some  discretion;   to-day  one 

course. 
And,  two  days  hence,  another. 
Sul.  If  you  be  so  angry*^-- 
•-Pay  back  the  money  I  redeemed  you  at. 
And  take  your  course  ;  I  can  have  men  enough. 
You  have  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns,  since  you 

came  hither. 
In  broths  and  strengthening  caudles ;  till  you  do 

pay  me, 
If  you  will  eat  and  live,  you  shall  endeavour ; 
I'll  chain  you  to't  else;^ 

Rut.  Make  me  a  dog^ennel, 
m  keep  your  house,  and  bark,  and  feed  on  bare 

bones, 
And  be  whipp'd  out  o'  doors ;  do  you  mark  me, 

lady?  whipp'd; 
I'll  eat  old  shoes*. 

Enter  I^pabtb,  disffuieetU 
Du.  In  this  house,  I  am  told. 
There  Is  a  stranger  of  a  goodly  person  ; 
-And  such  a  one  that  *  was  ;  if  I  could  see  him, 
I  yet  remember  him., 

SuL  Your  business;  jSir  ^ 
If  it  be  for  a  woman,  you  are  cozen'd ; 
I  keep  none  here^  [ExiL 

Du.  Certain,  this  is  the  gentleman ; 
The  very  same^  [AMtde, 

Ruf.  'Death,  if  I  had  but  money, 
Or  any  friend  to  bring  me  from  this  bondage, 
I  would  thresh,  set  up  a  cobbler's  shop,  keep 
hogs, 


printed,  *<  Wdk  eU  the  help,"  ice— ^** I  am  at  my  trot* 
means,  f  am  reduced  to  a  tn»t,  I  am  off  my  ifpaed.  .  .  .  The 
heatd  tiiat  Riitilio  means  are  the  nourishinji  meat*  whicb 
were  given  him  to  warm  his  \Aood  i  and  accordingly  Sulpitia 
telU  him,  in  Uie  next  page, 
*  itaa  have  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns,  since  yoa  cam« 

hither. 
In  broths  and  strengthening  caudles,'  tec**  MASorr. 
1  By  tkjt,  the  ypell  btstnit  to  work]  **  She  U  speaking  of  the 
incantations  which  ^ho  is  ompioyed  in  at  the  instance  of  Hip- 
polyta.  The  »\yo\\  wa^  uii«loiibtedly  the  wax  image  of  2^no- 
ria,  one  ui  the  stmiiKCst  within  the  knowledge  of  witches. 
In  Middlpion'i*  Witch^  ed.  1778,  p.ige  100.  Heccat  protTen  to 
de.Htruy  Almachildei)  in  the  following  manner : 

*  lli<t  picture  nindo  in  wax,  and  gently  mnlten 
Ky  a  hluc  firu,  kindtod  with  dead  men't.eyes, 
Will  waitu  hiui  by  degrees.'"    Wewkb. 
'i  r'./j'l   M  i-Min'M  correction. —  lli-ath  (.V "J.  »Vi>t*<)  proposes 
to  r<  -i  -'  ii;i  -"  —  Both  tlio  fulios  have  *'  thero  j ''  aud  «u  the 
mixicru  edii.iix. 


yo 


And  feed  with  'cm,  sell  tinder-boxes  and  knights 

of  gin;3;er  bread. 
Thatch  for  three  half-pence  a-day,  and  think  it 

lordly. 
From  this  base  stallion-trade  !  —  Vfhy  does  he 

eyp  me, 
Eye  me  so  narrowly  ?  [Aside. 

Du.  It  seems,  you  are  troubled,  sir  ;       .  •V  ^  JT 

I  heard  you  speak  of  want^ 

Rut.  'Tl-*  better  hearing' 
Far  than  relieving,  sir. 

Du.  I  do  not  think  sot 
You  knew  me  notr-*^ 

Rut.  Not  yet,  thAt  I  remember. 

Du.  You  shall,  and  for  your  friend;  I  f 
beholding  '  to  you, 
Greatly  beholding,  sir.     If  you  remember,  "       ^° 

You  foui^ht  with  such  a  man  they  call'd  Duarte, 
A  proud  distemper' d  man :  he  was  my  enemy, 
My  mortal  foe ;  you  slew  him  fairly,  nobly. 

Rut.  Speak  softly,  sir ;  you  do  not  mean  to 
betray  mo  ?  — 
I  wish'd  the  gallows  ;  now  they're  coming  fairly.  5'  i> 

[Aside, 

Du.  Be  confident ;  for,  as  I  live,  I  love  you ; 
And  now  you  shall  perceive  it :  for  that  service, 
Me  and  my  purse  command ;  there,  take  it  to 

you; 
'Tis  gold,  and  no  small  sum ;  a  thousand  ducats : 
Supply  your  want.^ 

Rut.  But  do  you  do  this  faithfully  ? 

Du.  If  I  mean  ill,  spit  in  my  face,  and  kick  me. 
In  what  else  I  may  serve  you,  sir  —  « 

Rut.  I  thank  you.  /^  , 
This  is  as  strange  to  me  as  knights'  adventures.  — 

[AMide. 
I  have  a  project,  ^tis  an  honest  one. 
And  now  I'll  tempt  my  fortune. 

Du.  Trust  me  with  itr^ 

Rut.  You  are  so   good  and  honest,  I  must 
trust  you ; 
'Tis  but  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  lady 
That  sav'd  my  life  once.  ^ 

Du.  Thnt  will  be  most  thankful ; 
I  will  do't  with  all  care?^ 

Rut.  Where  are  you.  White-broth? 

Re-enter  Sulpitia. 
Now,  lusty  blood,  come  in,  and  tell  your  money ; 
'Tis  ready  here  :  no  threats,  nor  no  orations. 
Nor  prayers  now  .*>) 

Sul.  You  do  not  mean  to  leave  me  ? 
Rut.  I'll  live  in  hell  sooner  than  here,  and 
cooler. 
Come,  quickly,  come,  despatch ;  this  air's  un- 
wholesome : 
Quickly,  good  lady,  quickly  to't. 

SuL  Well,  since  it  must  be,_^  W  ^ 

The  next  I'll  fetter  faster  sure,  and  closer. 
Rut.  And   pick  his  bones,   as   you've   done 

mine,  pox  take  you  ! 
Du.  At  my  lodging,  for  a  while,  you  shall  be 
quarter'd, 
And  there  take  physic  for  your  health. . 

*  bi-knUin^]  Sec  note,  p.  COS.  —  Altered  by  the  Editors  of 
1771  liid  Wo.her  t*i  "  beholden." 

*  III  tthat  lUe  I  may  serre  yoa,  sir — ]  The  modern  cditon 
prjjit, 

*'  In  ichat  elie  may  I  aerce  yoa,  sir  1 " 
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Rut.  I  thank  you.  —  ^^ 

\o        I  have  found  my  angel  now  too,^^  if  I  can  keep 
him.  [Aside, 

[Exeunt,  on  one  side,  Duarte  and  Ru- 
TiLio,  on  the  other,  Sulpitia. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I.  —  .4  Street. 
Enter  Rutilio  and  Duartb. 
Rut,  You  like  the  letter  >--v 
Du.  Yes  ;  but  I  must  tell  you. 
You  tempt  a  desperate  hazard,  to  sojigit 
The  mother  (and  the  griev'd  one(too/ti8  ru- 

mour'd) 
Of  him  you  slew  so  lately* 
RtU.  I  have  told  you  .  y 

-  Some  proofs  of  her  affection ;  and  I  know  not 
A  nearer  way  to  make  her  satisfaction 
For  a  lost  son,  than  speedily  to  help  her 
To  a  good  husband  ;  one  that  will  beget 
Both  sons  and  daughters,  if  she  be  not  barren. 
I  have  had  a  breathing  now,  and  have  recover'd 
What  I  lost  in  my  late  service  ;  'twas  a  hot  one  ; 
It  tir'd  and  tir'd  me  ;  *  but,  all  thanks  to  you,  sir, 
You  have  both  freed  and  cool'd  me. 

Du.  What  is  done,  sir^^ 
I  thought  well  done,  and  was  in  that  rewarded  ; 
And  therefore  spare  your  thanks. 
1^    .         Rut,  I'll  no  more  whoring  j. 

This  fencing  'twixt  a  pair  of  sheets  more  wears 

one 
ITian  all  the  exercise  in  the  world  besides  : 
To  be  drunk  with  good  canary,  a  mere  julep, 
Or  like  gourd- water,  to  it ;  twenty  surfeits 

-  Come  short  of  one  night's  work  there.    If  I  get 
this  lady, 

(As  ten  to  one  I  shall,  I  was  ne'er  denied  yet,) 
1  will  live  wondrous  honestly  ;  walk  before  her 
Gravely  and  demurely  [twice  to  church  o'  Sun- 
days],' 
And  then  instruct  my  family.    You  arc  sad ; 
What  do  you  muse  on,  sir  ?  - 
Du.  Truth,  I  was  thinking 
What  course  to  take  for  the  delivery  of  your 

letter ; 
And  now  I  have  it.    But,  faith,  did  this  lady 
(For  do  not  gull  yourself)  for  certain  know 
I  ou  kiird  her  son  ?  ^ 
Rat.  Give  me  a  book,  I'll  swear't : 
3  «         Denied  mo  to  the  oHicers  that  pursu'd  me. 

Brought  me  herself  to  the  door,  then  gave  mc 
gold 

1  /  have  found  my  angel  now  tooj  *'  He  considered  Zabulon 
as  Arnoldo*ci  angel,  and  saya  to  him,  in  Ibe731:it  page,  when 
Zabulun  ofToni  money  to  Anioldo, 

' Take  It,  man  : 

Sure,  thy  good  angel  m  a  Jew.'"    Maio^t. 

"  The  same  allusion  is  re|x>ated  again  in  the  next  scene." 
Webcii. 

3  It  fir^d  and fir'^d  me]  Throbald.  at  Sympson's  Riiggestinn. 
priiiic'l,  "  It  f.r^d  and  feller'd  w,"  because,  with  the  old 
Trading,  "  the  cuntraKt  to  freed  \»  wanting."  —  A  wretched 
alteration ! 

»  [ttcice  to  church  o'  Sanfiaya]  That  something  equivalent 
to  the«o  word'*  haii  been  oii'iitted  here,  ih  Iwyimd  a  doubt, 
though  the  modern  editors  secoi  not  to  have  perceived  tJie 
incumpleteiieflt  of  the  teit 


To  bear  my  charges ;  and  shall  I  make  doubt, 

then. 
But  that  she  lov'd  me  r     I  am  confident. 
Time  having  ta'on  her  grief  off,  that  I  shall  be 
Most  welcome  to  her  :  for  then  to  have  woo'd  her  . 
Had  been  unseasonable^ 

Da.  Well,  sir,  there's Inore  money 
To  make  you  handsome.     I'll  about  your  busi- 
ness: 
You  know  where  you  must  8tay>x 

Rut.  'ITiere  you  shall  find  me.>- 
Would  I  could  meet  my  brother  now,  to  know 
Whether  the  Jew.  his  genius,  or  my  Christian, 
Has  prov'd  the  better  Mend  t 

[Aside,  and  then  exit, 
Du.  Oh,  who  would  trvtit 
Deceiving  woman  ?  or  believe  that  one. 
The  best  and  most  can6niz'd,  ever  was 
More  than  a  seeming  goodness  ?  I  could  rail  now 
Against  the  sex,  and  curse  it ;  but  the  thezne 
And  way's  too  common.     Yet  that  Guiomar, 
My  mother,  (nor  let  that  forbid  her  to  be 
The  wonder  of  our  nation,)  she  that  was 
Mark'd  out  the  great  example  for  all  matrons. 
Both  wife  and  widow  ;  she  that  in  my  breeding 
Express'd  the  utmost  of  a  mother's  care 
And  tenderness  to  a  son  ;  she  that  yet  feigns 
Such    sorrow   for  me ;    good   God,   that    this 

mother. 
After  all  this,  should  give  up  to  a  stranger 
The  wreak  she  ow'd  her  son!^     I   fear    her 

honour. 
That  he  was  sav'd  much  joys  me  ;  and  giieye  * 

only 
That  she  was  his  preserver.     Til  try  farther. 
And,  by  this  engine,  find  whether  the  tears. 
Of  which  she  is  so  prodigal,  are  for  me, 
Or  us' d  to  cloke  her  base  hypocrisy.  [Frit. 

SCENE   U.  —  Anot/ur  Street. 
Enter  Hippolyta,  and  Sulpffia  in  a  magical  robe. 
Hip.  Are  you  assur'd  the  charm  prevails  ? 
Sul.  Do  I  live  rU-' 
Or  you  ^  speak  to  me  ?  now,  this  very  instant. 
Health  takes  its  last  leave  of  her ;  meagre  pale- 
ness, 
Like  winter,  mjM  the  roses  and  the  lilies. 
The  spring  that  youth  and  love  adorn'd  her  face 

with. 
To  force  affection  is  beyond  our  art ; 
For  I  have  prov'd  all  means  that  hell  has  taught 

me. 
Or  the  malice  of  a  woman,  which  exceeds  it. 
To  change  Arnoldo's  love  ;  but  to  no  purpose : 
But,  for  your  bond-woman  ^=>t — 

Hip.  Let  her  pine  and  die  ;' 
She  remov'd,'  which,  like  a  brighter  sun, 

4  that  this  mother. 

J^er  all  thu,  should  five  up  to  a  ttramffer 

The  wreak  Jic  ow^dher  gonj  **  i.  e.  that  f(be  should  firm 

up  the  right  and  duty  of  vengeance  which  f>he  owed  f[»r  Mr 

mm's  murder,  by  ^^creoning,  pnttecting,  and  disiniMing  Us 

j  murderer  out  ol'  the  pursuit  and  reach  of  juirtice.**    Thso- 

j    OAUD. 

ft  and  griere]  Means,  of  coun>6,  and  I  grieve.  —  Attend 

silently  by  the  modern  edit<trs  to  *'  I  grieve.'*^ 
I       «  Or  you]  So  Uie  tirst  fidio.  — The  second  folio  hn  *^  Or 

do  yoit ,"  and  s<j Tbe.>bald. 
I       1  She  remoc*dj  I'heobald  printed  **  Sh$  onc«  rmtew^dt'* 
I  and  00  probably  the  poet  wrote. 
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Obscures  my  beams,  I  may  shine  out  again, 
And,  as  I  have  been,  be  admir'd  and  sought  to.* 
How  long  has  she  to  live  ? 

Sal.  Lady,  before-^^ 
The  sun  twice  rise  and  set,  be  confident 
She  is  but  dead ;  I  know  my  charm  hath  found 

her; 
Nor  can  the  governor's  guard,  her  lover's  tears, 
Her  father's  sorrow,  or  his  power  that  freed  her, 
Defend  her  from  ity 

^Uer  Zabulon. 
Zab,  All  things  have  succeeded 
)  0   •    As  you  could  ynnh ;  I  saw  her  brought  sick  home, 
The  image  of  pale  death  stamp'd  on  her  forehead. 
Jjct  me  adore  this  second  Hecate, 
This  great  commandress  of  the  fatal  sisters, 
That,  as  she  pleases,  can  cut  short,'  or  lengthen 
The  thread  of  life  N 

Hip.  Where  was'ihe  when  the  enchantment 
First  seiz'd  upon  her  ^  , 

Z<ib.  Taking  the  fresh  air. 
In  the   company  of  the  governor  and  Count 

Clodio ; 
Arnoldo  <k>o^Was  present,  with  her  father ; 
\Vhcn,  in  &  moment  (so  the  servants  told  mo), 
<?o  K     As  she  was  giving  thanks  to  the  governor 
And  Clodio  for  her  unexpected  freedom. 
As  if  she  had  been  blasted,  she  sunk  down, 
Co  their  amazcmentr>t 

Hip.  'Tis  thy  master-piece, 
.Vhich  I  will  so  reward,  that  thou  shalt  fix  here ;  • 
Vnd  with  the  hazard  of  thy  life  no  more 
4akc  trial  of  thy  powerful  art ;  which  known, 
^ur  laws  call  death.    Off  with  this  magical  robe, 
^d  bo  thy8elf.N^ 
Sul.  Stand  close ;  you  shall  hear  more. 

[  Takes  off  her  robe,  and  retire*  with  Hip. 
and^ZAR. 

Enter  Manuel  du  Sosa,  Clodio,  and  Chabino. 
Man.  You  must  have  patience ;  all  rage  ia  vain 
now, 
-And  piety  forbids  that  we  should  question 
What  is  decreed  above,  or  ask  a  reason 
Why  Heaven  determines  this  or  that  way  of  us. 
Clod.  Heaven  has  no  hand  in't;  'tis  a  work 
of  hell : 
Her  life  hath  been  so  innocent,  all  her  actions 
So  free  from  the  suspicion  of  crime,* 
As  rather  she  deserves  a  saint's  place  here, 
Than  to  endure  what  now  her  sweetness  suffers. 
Char.  Not  for  her  fault,  but  mine,  sir,  Zenocia 
suffers : 

I  gought  tei]  See  note,  p.  731. 

s  cut  ahoH]  '*  Other  edituini  —  *  shut  OuniJ  Corrected  by 
Mr.  Mason.  The  r4>mpo«itor  undoubtedly  caught  the  first 
two  letten  of  the  eiiHuing  word."  VVkbkr, —  who,  if 
he  had  examined  ihe  "  other  edition*,"  would  have  found 
that  iho  Iui^print  "  shut  slurt "  ia  extant  only  in  the  ed.  of 
1778! 

s  Whiek  I  wiU  »o  ratard,  tkat  Ikou  tkmU  Jiz  here,  ice]  "  L 
e.  IMI  reward  tliee  so  liberally,  ac  to  set  thee  above  all  the 
necesHitiee  of  life,  and  thou  8hah  rest  in  this  last  trial  of  thy 
pernicious  destructive  practices,  which,  once  discovered,  axe 
deatJi  by  the  I.iwm."    Thkobald. 

*  m^fician  of  crime]  *'  Snnpiciim  is  here  &  word  of  four 
syllables,  and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  for  reading,  with 
tite  modem  editoM  (wlm,  as  in  innumerable  other  instance, 
interpulate,  without  making  any  mention  of  it)  —  *  sumiasw 
ifftL  crime.^  Thre«  lines  afterwards  they  have,  equally  an- 
warrantably,  strackout  the  word  sir."    Wmbmm. 


The  sin  I  made,  when  I  sought  to  raze  down 
Amoldo's  love,  built  on  a  rock  of  truth,      .  .  ^ 
Now  to  the  height  is  punish' d.    I  profess. 
Had  he  no  birth  nor  parts,  the  present  sorrow 
He  now  expresses  for  her,  does  deserve  her 
Above  all  kings,  though  such  had    been   his 
rivals. 

Clod.  All  ancient  stories  of  the  love  of  hus- 
bands 
To  virtuous  wives  be  now  no  more  remeraber'd  I 

Char.  The  tales  of  turtles  ever  be  forgotten. 
Or,  for  his  soke,  believ*d  h, 

Man.  I  have  heard  there  has  been 
Between  some  married  pairs  such  sympathy, 
That  the  husband  has  felt  really  the  throes 
His  wife,  then  teeming,  suffers :  this  true  grief 
Confirms,  'tis  not  impos^ble. 

Clod.  We  shaU  find 
Fit  time  for  this  hereafter ;  let's  use  now 
All  possible  means  to  help  her. 

Man.  Care,  nor  cost, 
Nor  what  physicians  can  do,  shall  be  wanting. 
Make  use  of  any  means  or  men. 

Char.  You  are  nobler 

[Exeunt  Man.,  Clod.,  and  Chab. 

Std.  Ten  colleges  of  doctors  shall  not  save  her. 
Her  fate  is  in  your  hand.^ 

Hip.  Can  I  restore  her? 

Sul.  If  you  command  my  art. 

Hip.  I'll  die  myself  first: 
And  yet  I  will  go  visit  her,  and  see 
This  miracle  of  sorrow  in  Arnoldo  : 
And  'twere  for  me,  I  should  change  places  with 

her. 
And  die  most  happy  ;  such  a  lover's  tears 
Were  a  rich  monument :  but  too  good  for  her 
Whose  misery  I  glory  in.     Come,  Sulpitia, 
You  shall  along  with  me.  —  Good  Zabulon, 
Be  not  far  off;^, 

Zab.  I  will  attend  you,  madam  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    m.  - 


-  An    Ante-room    in    QuiOMA&'s 
House. 


Enter  Duakte  disguised,  and  a  Servant. 
Serv.  1  have  serv'd  you  from  my  youth,  and 
ever  you 
Have  found  me  faithful.    That  you   livc's  a 

treasure 
I'll  lock  up  here  ;  nor  shall  it  be  let  forth 
But  when  you  give  me  warrant. 

Du.  I  rely^- 
Upon  thy  faith :  nay,  no  more  protestations ; 
Too  many  of  them  will  call  that  in  question 
^Vhich  now  I  dgubt  not.     She  is  there  } 

Serv.  Alone  ^oo^ 
But,  take  it  on  my  life,  your  entertainment. 
Appearing  as  you  are,  will  be  but  coarse. 
For  the  displeasure  I  shall  undergo 
I  am  prepar'd.N 
Du.  Leave  me ;  I'll  stand  the  hazard. 

[Exit  Servant. 
The  silence  that's  observ'd,  her  close  retirements, 
No  visitants  admitted,  not  the  day. 
These  sable  colours,  all  signs  of  true  sorrow. 
Or  hers  is  deeply  counterfeit.     I'll  look  nearer ; 
Manners,  give  leave.  — She  sits  upon  the  ground ; 

[Looking  out* 
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By  H^«f«Q,  she  weeps ;  my  picture  in  her  hand 
►  (too>; 

She  kis8^  it,  and  weeps  again. 

Enter  Guiomab. 
/  «TS  ChiL  Who's  there  ? 

/  Du.  There  is  no  starting  back  now.  [Aside.] 
J  — Madam. 

-    Gui.  Ha  ! 

Another  murderer !     I'll  not  protect  thee, 
Though  I  have  no  more  sons. 

Du.  Your  pardon,  lady ; 
There's  no  such  foul  fact  taints  me.-~ 

Gui.  What  mak'sft]  thou  here,  thJn?  —     . 
^^^le^e  arc  my  servants  ?  do  none  but  my  sorrows 
Attend  upon  me  ?  —  Speak,  what  brought  thee 
hither  ? 
Du,  A  will  to  give  you  comfort. 
Gui.  Thou  art  but  a  man^ 
And  '|is  beyond  a  human  reach  to  do  it. 
If  thou   could[8t]  raise  the  dead  out  of  their 

graves. 
Bid  time  run  back,  make  me  now  what  I  was, 
A  happy  mother,  gladly  I  would  hear  thee  : 
But  that's  impossible*^. 

Du.  Please  you  but  to  read '  this  ; 
You  shall  know  better  there  why  I  am  sent, 
Than  if  I  should  deliver  it.  [Gives  letter, 

Gui.  From  whom  comes  it  ? 
-  Du.  That  will  instruct  you.  —  I  suspect  this 
stranger ; 
Yet  she  spake  something  that  holds  such  alliance 
With  his  reports,  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't. 
^Vhat  a  frown  was  there  !  she  looks  me  through 

and  through ; 
Now  reads  again,  now  pauses ;  and  now  smiles. 
And  yet  there's  more  of  anger  in't  than  mirth  : 
These  are  strange  changes  :  oh,  I  understand  it ; 
She's  full  of  serious  thoughts,  -i  [Aside. 

Gui,  You  are  just,  you  Hcavras, 
And  never  do  forget  to  hear  their  prayers. 
That  truly  pay  their  vows  !     The  deferT'd  ven- 
geance, 
,  Vc        For  you  and  my  word's  sake  so  long  dcferr'd. 

Under  which,  as  a  mountain,  my  heart  groans 

yet, 
When  'twas  despair'd  of;  now  is  offer'd  to  me  ; 
And,  if  I  lose  it,  I  am  both  ways  guilty. 
The  woman's  mask,  dissimulation,  help  me  !  — 

[Aside. 

f  ^S        Come  hither,  friend  ;  I  am  sure  you  know  the 
gentleman 
That  sent  these  charms.    • 
Du.    Charms,  lady ! 
Gui.  These  charms  ; ' 
I  well  may  call  them  so,  they've  won  upon  me 
More  than  e'er  letter  did.     ITiou  art  his  friend, 
(The  confidence  he  has  in  thee  confirms  it,) 
j-ij   ■    And  therefore  I'll  be  open-breasted  to  thee : 
To  hear  of  him,  though  yet  I  never  saw  him. 
Was  most  desir'd  of  all  men  :  let  me  blush. 
And  then  I'll  say  I  loye  him. 

Du,  All  men  see  — ' 
In  this  a  woman's  virtue  !  >^  [Aside. 


ihmt  Ut  Tead[\  Theobald  printed,  with  the  tecoiid  folio, 
*  hU  read." 


•  TU^*  ekartia]  Theobald  prinled  ' 
•ad  so  the  Editon  of  1778. 


Ay,  OeM 


Gui.  I  expected. 
For  the  courtesy  I  did,  long  since  to  haTe  aeui 

him; 
And  though  I  then  forbad  it,  you  men  knoir. 
Between  our  hearts  and  tongues  there's  a  large 

distance : 
But  I'll  excuse  him  ;  may  be,  hitherto 
He  has  forborne  it,  in  respect  my  son 
Fell  by  his  hand. 

Du,  And  reason,  lady. 

Gui.  No; 
He  did  me  a  pleasure  in't ;  a  riotous  fellow. 
And,  >rith  that,  insolent,  not  worth  the  owning. 
I  Uive  indeed  kept  a  long  solemn  forrow, 
For  my  friends'  sake  paitly,  but  especially 
For  his  long  absence. 

Du.  Oh,  the  devil !    -  [Ajtid^, 

Gui.  Therefore,  / 

Bid  him  be  speedy  ;  a  priest  shall  be  ready 
To  tie  the  holy  knot.    Tliis  kiss  I  send  him ; 
Deliver  that,  and  bring  him.v 

Du,  I  am  dumb  :  -^ 

A  good  cause  I  have  now,  and  a  good  sword. 
And  something  I  shall  do.    Ll#uie.]  —  I  wait 
upon  you.  [Exeunt  tevermlfy. 

SCENE    IV.-' A  Room  in  tMe  Palace  o/ilAjnimL 

DU   SOBA. 

Enter  Manuel  du  Sosa,  Clodio,  Charino,  Am- 
NOLDO,  Zenocia  bome  m  a  chair  by  Serrants, 
and  ttoo  Doctors. 

First  Doct,  Give  her  more  air :  she  dies  else. 
Am.  Oh,  thou  dread  power,  ^ 
That  mad'st  this  all,  and  of  thy  workmanship 
This  virgin  wife  the  master-piece,  look  down  on 

her! 
Let  her  mind's  virtues,  cloth'd  in  this  fair  gar- 
ment. 
That  worthily  deserves  a  better  name 
Than  flesh  andblood,now  suc,and  prevail  for  her ! 
Or,  if  those  arc  denied,  let  Innocence, 
To  which  all  passages  in  Heaven  stand  open. 
Appear  in  her  white  robe,  before  thy  throne,     -V 
And  mediate  for  her !  or,  if  this  age  of  sin 
Be  worthy  of  a  miracle,  the  sim 
In  his  diurnal  progress  never  saw 
So  sweet  a  subject  to  employ  it  on  1 

Man.  Wonders  are  ceas'd,  sir ;  we  must  work 

by  means. 
Am,  'Tis  true,  and  such  reverend  phyaiciani 
are. — 
To  you  thus  low  I  fall,  then  so  may  you  crer 

[Kneets, 
Be  styl'd  the  hands  of  Heaven,  Nature's  re- 
storers ; 
Get  wealth  and  honours ;  and  by  your  success 
In  all  your  undertakings  propagate 
Your  great  opinion  in  the  world,'  as  now 
i  You  use  your  saving  art !  for  know,  good  gen- 
:  tlemen, 

'  Besides  the  fame,  and  all  that  I  _^ 
For  a  reward,  posterity  shall  stand 

*  Yourgrtat  opinion  im  the  world]  **  L  tt.  tile  sreat  opiaioa 
conceived  ttf  yiNi  ill  the  world."    JlAsofi.    *' Mr.  MaNoa  Is 

.  wnmit.  '  Y<Mir  groat  opinion '  atgnifie*,  io  old  »injpn||f, 
*  YiMir  great  repiiutioo.* "  Wkiice,—  who  oufht  lo  Inve 
pointed  out  the  digkrtmu  heCween  bis  owo  sxplaiiaiiiMi  vA 

I  that  of  Manoo. 
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"*  >  ^         Indebted  to  you  ;  for  (as  Heaven  forbid  it !) 
Should  my  Zenocia  die,  robbing  thi-t  age 
Of  all  that's  good  or  graceful,  times  succeeding, 
The  story  of  her  pure  life  not  yet  perfect, 
Will  suffer  in  the  want  of  her  example. 
^  y .  First  Doct,  Were  all  the  world  to  perish  with 

her,  we 
Can  do  no  more  than  what  art  and  experience 
Give  ^  us  assurance  of.     Wc  have  us'd  all  means 
To  find  the  cause  of  her  disease,  yet  cannot : 
How  should  we,  then,  promise  the  cure  ? 

Am.  Awayl^'^  [Rises, 

I  did  believe  you,  when  I  charg'd  you  with 
llie  power  of  doing  :  ye  are  mere  names  only, 
And  even  your  best  perfection  accidcntaL  — 
WTiatevcr  malady  thou  art,  or  spirit, 
(As  some  hold  all  diseases  that  afflict  us,) 
As  lovo  already  makes  me  sensible 
Of  half  her  sufferings,  ease  her  of  her  part, 
And  let  me  stand  the  butt  of  thy  fell  malice, 
And  I  will  swear  thou'rt  merciful !  / 

First  Doct.  Your  hand,  lady.  -^ 
What  a  strange  heat  is  here  !  — Bring  some  warm 
water. 
Am.  She  shall  use  nothing  that  is  yours ;  my 
sorrow 
Provides  her  of  a  better  bath ;  my  tears 
Shall  do  that  office.-"^. 

Zen.  Oh,  ray  best  Amoldo, 
The  truest  of  all  lovers  !     I  would  live. 
Were  Heaven  so  pleas'd,  but  to  reward  your 

sorrow 
With  my  true  service ;  but  since  that's  denied  me, 
May  yoii  live  long  and  liappy  !     Do  not  suffer — 
By'yimr  affection  to  me,  I  conjure  you  !  — 
My  >ickness  to  infect  you ;  though  much  love 
Makes  you  too  subject  to  it. 

Am.  In  this  only  "^ 
Zenocia  wrongs  her  servant.     Can  the  body 
Subsist,  the  soul  departed  r  'tis  as  easy 
As  I  to  live  without  you.     I  am  your  husband. 
And  long  have  been  so,  though  our  adverse  for- 
tune, 
Bandying  us  from  one  hazard  to  another. 
Would  never  grant  me  so  much  happiness 
As  to  pay  a  husband's  debt:  despite  of  fortune, 
111  dciith  I'll  follow  you,  and  guard  mine  own ; 
And  there  enjoy  what  here  my  fate  forbids  me. 

Chd.  So  t.uc  a  sorrow,  and  so  feelingly 
Expressed,  I  never  read  of. 
/I  -IS  Man.  I  am  struck 

With  wonder  to  behold  it,  as  with  pity. 

Char.  K  you,  that  are  a  stranger,  suffer  for 
them, 
llcin^  tied  no  further  than  humanity 
L(  ads  you  to  soft  compassion;  think,  great  air, 
7  <..         Wliat  of  necessity  I  must  endure 
That  um  a  father, 

Enter  UiFPOLtTA,  speakinif  to  Z^B^LON  and  ^ 
SuLPrriA  at  the  door. 

Hip?  Wait  me  there  ;  I  hold  it 
Untit  to  have  you  seen :  as  I  find  cause, 
You  shall  proceed.  ^ 

1  Qive]  So  the  Fecond  folio.  —  The  first  folio  "  Givee." 
s  ZAni;u>.<«  and]  Ouelil  (lerliaiM  tu  be  ouiitted ;  for  after- 
Kardti  ill  thiiK  Ketie  Sitlpitia  only  coino<<  on  the  »tafe.    Yet 
Ih  til  ilie  foliuii  have  "  Zabulon  and  SalpiUa  at  tJu  dotrJ'* 
i  Uip\  Both  the  Mios  "  Zab." 


^4^ 


Man,  You  arc  welcome,  lady. 

Hip.  Sir* 
I  come  to  do  a  charitable  office. 
How  docs  the  patient  r 

Clod,  You  may  inquii%  ^^  ^ 

Of  more  than  one  ;  for  two  are  sick  and  deadly: 
He  languishes  in  her ;  her  health's  despair'd  o^ 
And  in  hers,  his.«v 

Hip.  'Tis  a  strange  spectacle  : 
With  what  a  patience  they  sit  unmov'd  I 
Are  they  not  dead  already  K 

First  Doct.  By  her  pulse,  .'^ 
She  cannot  last  a  day:-^ 

Am,  Oh,  by  th^t-suiUmons 
I  know  my  time<top.i-'  •> 

Hip,  Look  to  the  man. 

Clod.  Apply  _J 

Your  art  to  save  the  lady  ;  preserve  her, 
A  town  *  is  your  reward. 

Hip,  ril  treble  it 
In  ready  gold,  if  you  restore  Anyldo  ; 
For  in  his  death  I  die 'too.  ) 

Clod,  Without  het/    ■~' 
I  am  no  more^. 

Am.  Are  you  there,  madam  ?  now 
You  may  feast  on  my  miseries.     My  coldnen 
In  answering  your  affections,  or  hardness, 
(Crive  it  what  name  you  please,)  you  are  re- 

vcng'd  of;  •  -j  ^•^^^ 

For  now  you  may  perceive  our  thread  of  life 
Was  spun  together,  and  the  poor  Amoldo 
Made  only  to  enjoy  the  best  Zenocia, 
And  not  to  8er^'e  the  use  of  any  other  ; 
And  in  that  she  may  equal ;  ^  my  lord  Clodio  3  ^^ 

Had  long  since  else  enjoy'd  her  ;  nor  could  I 
Have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  sec  your  great 
And  many  excellencies,  far,  far  beyond 
Or  my  deservings  or  my  hopes.     We  are  now 
Going  our  latest  journey,  and  together,  \iM^  '< 

Our  only  comfort :  we  desire  •  —  pray,  give  it — 
Your  charity  to  our  ashes  —  such  we  must  be  — 
And  not  to  curse  our  memories. 

Hip,  I  am  much  niov'c^^ 

Chd.  I  am  wholly  overcome.     All  love  to  wo- 
men 
Farewell  for  ever  !  —  Ere  you  die,  your  pardon ; 
And  youra,  gir :  had  she  many  years  to  Uvc, 
Perhaps  I  might  look  on  her  as  a  brother. 
But  as  a  lover  never  :  and  since  all 
Your  sad  misfortunes  had  original 
From   the   barbarous    custom  practis'd  in  my 

country, 
Heaven  witness,  for  your  sake,  I  here  release  it ! 
So,  to  your  memory  chaste  wives  and  virgins 
Shall  ever  pay  their  vows.     I  give  her  to  you  ; 
And  wish  she  were  so  now  as  when  my  lust 
Forc'd  you  to  quit  the  country.  , 


Bug^e^tion, 


printed 


*  town.}    Theobald,    at    Synipson'a 
"crown'". 

6  j*iwf  i»  that  the  may  equa\  ^tc]  "  i.  e.  In  that  re*|>ect,  in 
her  being  made  to  enjoy  only  nie,yenociaV  destiny  may  be 
■aid  to  tqiial  my  own  j  if  not,  Lord  Clodio  would  have  en- 
joyed her  long  since."  Wcrsb.  —Theobald,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Symplon,  printed  *'  And^  in  thaty  gke  my  equaL" 
«  and  together y 

Our  only  eomfurt  -.  we  dentrt,  &.c]  Though  Maeon  bad 
rightly  explained  ihiA  pasMge — that  their  going  together 
was  Uieir  only  comfort  — y«(  Weber  retained  the  erroneuua 
punctuation  of  the  preceding  editions,  viz. 
**  and  t^fethm- i 
Oar  only  C9mfint  w  desire,"  Ice 
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J  3^? 


.  3/t 


ff(p.  It  is  in  vain 
To  strive  with  destiny ;  here  my  dotage  ends.  — 
Look  up,  Zcnocia  :  health  in  me  i^peaks  to  you ; 
She  gives  him  to  you,  that  by  divers  ways 
So  long  has  kept  him  from  you  :  and  repent  not 
That  you  were  once  my  servant;  for  which, 

'health. 
And,  recompense  ^  of  what  I  made  you  suffer, 
The  hundred  thousand  crowns  the  city  owes  me, 
Shall  be  your  dower. 

Man,  'Tia  a  magnificent  gift, 
Had  it  been  timely  given. 

Hip.  It  is,  believe  it.  — 

EtUer  a  Servant,  toho  lohispers  Manuel. 
Sulpitia ! 

EtUer  Sulpitia. 

Sul.  Madam? 

Hip,  Quick,  unto  the  charm  : 
Ask  not  a  reason  why  ;  let  it  suffice. 
It  is  my  will. 

Sul.  Which  1  obey,  and  gladly.  [Exit. 

Man.  Is  to  be  married,  say'st  thou } 

Serv.  So  she  says,  sir^ 
And  docs  desire  your  presence. 

Man.  Tell  *  her  I'll  come.  [Exit  Servant. 

Hip,    Pray,   carry  them  to  their  rest ;    for 
though  already 
They  do  api>ear  as  dead,  let  my  life  pay  for't, 
If  they  recover  not; 

Man.   What  you  have  warranted. 
Assure  yourself,  will  be  expected  from  you.  — 

Look  to  thera  carefully  ;  and  till  the  trial 

[Zknocia  atid  Arnoldo    are  borne  off  in 
chain. 

Hip.  Wliich  shall  not  be  above  four  hours. 

Man.  liCt  me^ 
Entreat  your  companies  :  there  is  something  ' 
Of  weight  invites  me  hence. . 

All.  We'll  wait  upon  you.  '  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Guiomab. 
Enter  Guiomar  and  Servants. 
Gui.  You  understand  what  my  directions  are. 
And   what   they  guide  you    to;    the  faithful 

promise 
You  have  made  me  all  J*^ 

All.  We  do,  and  will  perform  it. 
Gui.    The  governor  will  not  fail  to  be  here 
presently. 
Iletirc  a  while,  till  you  shall  find  occasion ; 
And  bring  mc  word  when  they  arrive. 
Afl.  W^e  shall,  madam. 
Gui.  Only  stay  you  to  entertain. 
First  Serv.  I  am  ready.  [Exeunt  Servants. 


1  ^mJ,  reeompaue]  Both  the  folios  have  "  In  recomaenet." 
—  Webor  printed,  *'\And]  in  recompeHC^.** — llieolMild  gave 
the  pasiiago  thus, 

"In  recompente  (fwhtU  I  made  you  n^ffbty 
And  (A*  hundred  thousand  erowna  the  eky  owes  au, 
Shall  be  your  dower ;  " 
and  ao  the  Editors  of  1778. 

s  TeU]  Biith  the  fulim  have  **  And  teU"  (the  eye  of  the 
original  compositor  having  caught  "  And  "  in  the  preceding 
line). 

»  t^ere  u  aomethin^]  Silently  altered  by  the  modem  ed- 
itors to  "  there  now  u  eomething." 


Gui.    I  wonder  at  the  bold  and  practis'd 

malice 
Men  ever  have  a-foot  against  our  honouiB ; 
That  nothing  we  can  do,  never  so  virtuotis. 
No  shape  put  on  so  pious  (no,  not  think 
What  a  good  is,  be  that  good  ne'er  so  noble, 
Never  so  laden  with  admir'd  example). 
But  still  we  end  in  lust ;  our  aims,  our  actionii» 
Nay,  even  our  charities,  with  lust  are  branded. 
Why  should  this  stranger  else,  this  wretched 

stranger. 
Whose  life  I  sav'd  —  at  what  dear  price  atickt 

here  yet  — 
Why  should  he  hope  r  he  was  not  here  an  hour ; 
And  certainly  in  that  time,  I  may  swear  it, 
I  gave  him  no  loose  look  —  I  had  no  reason  — 
Unless  my  tears  were  flames,  my  curses  court- 
ships, 
The  killing  of  my  son  a  kindness  to  me  — 
Why  shoiild  he  send  to  mc,  or  with  what  safety* 
(Examining  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  me,) 
Though  at  that  time  my  pious  pity  found  *  hiin« 
And  my  word  fix'd  r     I  am  troubled,  strongly 
troubled. 


Re-enter  First  Servant. 
First  Serv,  The  gentlemen  are.  come. 
Gui.  Then  bid  'em  welcome  4/ 
I  must  retire*. 


lExit. 


Enter  Kutilio,  and  Duartb  dis^uiied. 
First  Serr.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen.* 
Rut.  1  thank  you,  friend  ;  I  would  speak  with 

your  lady. 
First  Serv.  I'll  let  her  uiiderstand. 
Rut.  It  shall  befit  you^—  [Exit  First  Servant. 
How  do  I  look,  sir,  in  this  handsome  trim  ? 
Methinks  I  am  wondrous  brave.* 
Du,  You  are  very  decent^ 
Rut.  These  by  themselves,  without  more  helps 
of  nature. 
Would  set  a  woman  hard  :  I  know  *em  all. 
And  where  their  first  aims  light :  TH  lay  my 

head  on't, 
I'll  take  her  eye  as  soon  as  she  looks  on  me  ; 
And,  if  I  come  to  speak  once,  woe  be  to  her ! 
I  have  her  in  a  nooze,  she  cannot  scape  me : 
I  have  their  several  lasts.^ 

Du.  You  are  throughly  *  studied. 
But  tell  mc,  sir,  being  nnacquainted  with  her, 
As  you  confess  you  areT-^ — 

Rut.  That's  not  an  hour's  work  ; 
I'll  make  a  nun  forget  her  beads  in  two  hours. 
Du,  She  being  set  in  years,  next ;  none  of 
those  lustres 
Appearing  in  her  eye  that  warm  the  fiuicy. 
Nor  nothing  in  her  face    but  handsome    ru- 
ins-— 
Rut.  1  love  old  stories:  those  live  believ'd, 
authentic. 
When  twenty  of  your  modem  faces  are  cairdin. 


*  found]  Theobald  ailently  altered  the  word  to  "  lenc*d :  *» 
and  so  h'w  auccesaora ! 

ft  welcome,  frenttemen]  So  the  aecond  folio  —  The  fim  foUo 
haa  *'  welcome  home  OentUnun." 

>  brave]  i.  e.  fine,  richly  dreaaed. 

7  tketr  tteveral  laeu]  i.  e.,  aa  we  now  aay,  the  meaaura  of 
their  feet. 

•  throughly]  The  tnodaiB  editoB  print  *«  tbtmu^tif.^ 
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'^^^      For  new  opinion,  paintings,  and  corruptions ; 

Qive  me  an  old  confirm'd  fietce.    Besides,  she 
sav'd  me. 

She  sav'd  my  life ;  have  I  not  caase  to  love  her  ? 

She's  rich,  and  of  a  constant  state,  ^  a  fair  one  ; 

Have  I  not  cai)se  to  woo  her }    I  have  tried  suf- 
ficient 

All  your  young  fillies ;  I  think,  this  back  has 
tried  'ejn, 

And  smarted  Kbr  it  <too^  they  run  away  with  me. 

Take  bit  between  the~  teeth,  and  play  the  devils  : 

A  staid  pace  now  becomes  my  years,  a  sure  one, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  crack  no  girths. 
Du,  How  miserablcr^ 
^6  .       If  my  mother  should  confirm  what  I  suspect 
now, 

Beyond  all  human  cure,  were  my  conditum  !n. 

Then  I  shall  wish  this  body  had  been  so  ^m>v-^ 

Here  comes  the  lady,  sir. 

Re-enter  QuioMAB. 
RiU.  Excellent  lady. 
To  shew  I  am  a  creature  bound  to  your  service, 
I      And  only  your»^- — 
fL\   I         Gui.  Keep  at  mat  distance,  sir; 
I      For,  if  you  stir  — :— 

But.  I  am  obedient.  — 
She  has  found  already  I  am  for  her  turn : 
With  what  a  greedy  hawk's  eye  she  beholds  me  ! 
Mark  how  she  musters  all  my  parts. 

[Aside  to  Duabtb. 
Gui,  A  goodly  gentleman, 
Hf;        Of  a  more  manly  set  I  never  look'd  on.    [Aside* 
Rut,  Mark,  mark  her  eyes  still ;  mark  but  the 

carriage  of  'em. 
Gui,  How  happy  am  I  now,  since  my  son  fell. 
He  fell  not  by  a  base  unnoble  hand ! 
As  that  still  troubled  me.    How  far  more  happy 
/2c   I-     Shall  my  revenge  be,  since  the  sacrifice 
I  offer  to  his  grave  shall  be  both  worthy 
A  son's  untimely  loss  and  a  mother's  sorrow  ! 

[Aside. 
Rut,  Sir,  I  am  made,  believe  it ;  8b%  is  mine  < 
own : 
I  told  you  what  a  spell  I  carried  with  me  : 
Ctj^-      All  this  time  does  she%pend  in  contemplation 
Of  that  unmatch'd  delight  —  I  shall  bo  thankful 

to  you ; 
And,  if  you  please  to  know  my  house,  to  use  it. 
To  take  it  for  your  own-f — 
Gui.  Who  waits  without  there } 

Enter  Guard  and  Servants ;  they  seize  RnnLio, 
and  bind  him. 
Rut,  How  now !  what  means  this,  lady  ? 
Gui.  Bind  him  fast. 
pXf^  Rut.  Are  these  the  bride-laces  you  prepare 

for  me  ? 
The  colours  '  that  you  give  ? 

Du.  Fie,  gentle  lady-i- 

This  is  not  noble  dealing, 

Gui,  Be  you  satisfied : 

It  seems  you  are  a  stranger  to  this  meaning ; 

You  sVlall  not  be  so  long.  ^^ 

1  state]  **  The  word  seemt,  in  the  imaest  inttanec,  to 
mean  condaet,  behaviour."  Wxbcb.  —  Rather,  I  lielieve, 
—  estate. 

t  €ohwn]  L  e.  weddlag-favoark 
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Rut,  Do  you  call  this  wooing  ?  — 
Is  there  no  end  of  women's  persecutions  ? 
Must  I  needs  fool  into  '  mine  own  destruction  ? 
Have  I  not  had  fair  warnings,  and  enough(too  ^ 
Still  pick  the  devil's  teeth  ?  [Aside.]— You  are 

not  mad,  lady  ? 
Do  I  come  fairly,  and  like  a  gentleman, 
To  ofter  you  that  honour^^— 
Gtti.  You  are  deceiv'd,  sir  ; 
You  come,  besotted,  to  your  own  destruction ; 
I  sent  not  for  you.     What  honour  can  you  add 

to  me. 
That  brake  that  staff  of  honour  my  age  lean'd 

on  ? 
That  robb'd  me  of  that  right  made  me  a  mother  } 
Hear  me,  thou  wretched  man,  hear  me  with 

terror. 
And  let  thine  own  bold  folly  shako  thy  soul ; 
Hear  me  pronounce  thy  death,  that  now  hangs 

o'er  thee  ! 
Thou  desperate  fool,  who  bade  thee  seek  this 

ruin? 
What  mad  urmianly  fate  made  thee  discover 
Thy  cursed  face  to  me  again  }  was't  not  enough 
To  have  the  fair  protection  of  my  house, 
When  misery  and  justice  close  pursu'd  thee? 
When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out  against 

thee. 
Hatch' d*  in  the  life  of  him?     Yet  I  forgave 

thee : 
My  hospitable  word,  even  when  I  saw 
The  goodliest  branch  of  all  my  blood  lopt  from 

me. 
Did  I  not  seal  still  to  thee  ? 

Rut.  I  am  gone.-"'  [Aside, 

Gui,  And  when  thou  went'st,  to  imp  thy 

misery. 
Did  I   not  give  thee  means?*  but  hark,  un- 
grateful ! 
Was  it  not  thus,  to  hide  thy  face  and  fly  me  ? 
To  keep  thy  name  for  ever  from  my  memory. 
Thy  cursed  blood  and  kindred  r  did  I  not  swear 

then, 
If  ever,  in  this  wretched  life  thou  hast  left  me, 
Short  and  tmfortunatc,  I  saw  thee  again. 
Or  came  but  to  the  knowledge  where  thou  wan- 

dredst, 
To  call  my  vow  back,  and  pursue  with  ven- 
geance, 
With  all  the  miseries  a  mother  suffers  ? 
RtU.  I  was  bom  to  be  hang'd ;  there's  no 

avoiding  it.  [Aside. 

Gui.  And  dar'st  thou  with  this  impudence 

appear  here, 
Walk  like  the  winding-sheet  my  son  was  put  in, 
Stain' d  •  with  those  wounds  ? " , 
Du.  I  am  happy  now  again : 
Happy  the  hour  I  fell,  to  find  a  mother 
So  pious,  good,  and  excellent  in  sorrows  ! 

[Aside. 

*fool  buo]  Theobald,  at  Seward's  auggestioa,  printsd 
**fool  it  to." 

*  Hauh*d]  Equivalent  here  to  —  coloured,  itained :  see 
note,  p.  435. 

ft  to  imp  Ay  mtMry. 

Did  I  not  give  thee  means  71  "  i.  e.  aid  I  oot  fomiah  thee 
with  money,  to  assist  thy  fiight  ?  It  is  a  term  in  faleonrf  t 
to  imp  is  said,  wiion  a  rre^ti  feather  of  a  hai^  is  put  to  an 
old  broken  stump."    Theobald.    See  note,  p.  154. 

•  Stained]  The  correction  of  the  Editon  of  1778.  ~  Both 
the  folios  *'  Stand  } "  and  so  Theobald ! 
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Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv,  The  governor's  come  in. 
\Gui.  Oh,  let  him  enter.  [Exit  Servant. 

But.  I  have  fool'd  myself  a  fair  thread  :  of  all 
my  fortunes, 
This  strikes  me  most ;  not  that  I  fear  to  perish, 
But  that  this  unmannerly  boldness  has  brought 
me  to  it  [AsitU. 

Enter  Manuel  du  Sosa,  Clodio,  and  Cuaiuno. 

Man.  Are  these  fit  preparations  for  a  wedding, 
lady? 
I  came  prepar'd  a  guest. 

Gui.  Oh,  give  me  justice ! 
As  ever  you  will  leave  a  virtuous  name, 
Do  justice,  justice,  sir  !  " . 

Man.  You  need  not  ask  it ; 
I  am  bound  to  it.  « 

Qui,  Justice  upon  this  man, 
That  kill'd  my  son  !> 

Man.  Do  you  confess  the  act  ? 

But.  Yes,  sir. 

Chd.  llutiUo? 
^Cha,  'Tis  the  same. 

Clod.  How  fell  he  thus  ? 
Here  will  be  sorrow  for  the  good  Arnoldo. 

Man.  Take  heed,  sir,  what  you  say. 

But.  I  have  weigh' d  it  well ; 
I  am  the  man  :  nor  is  it  life  I  start  at ; 
Only  I  am  unhappy  I  am  poor. 
Poor  in  expense  of  lives ;  there  I  am  wretched. 
That  I  have  not  two  lives  lent  me  for  this ' 

sacrifice, 
One  for  her  son,  another  for  her  sorrows.*  — 
Excellent  lady,  now  rejoice  again  ; 
For  though  I  cannot  think   you're  pleas'd  in 

blood. 
Nor  with  that  greedy  thirst  pursue  your  ven- 
geance, 
(The  tenderness,  even  in  those  tears,  denies  that,) 
Yet,  lot  the  world  believe  you  lov'd  Duarte  : 
The  unmatch'd  courtesies  you  have  done  my 

miseries, 
Without  this  forfeit  to  the  law,  would  charge  me 
To  tender  you  this  life,  and  proud  'twould  please 
you. 

Gut.  Shall  I  have  justice? 

Man.  Yes. 

But.  I'll  ask  it  for  you  ; 
ril  follow  it  myself,  against  myself.  — 
Sir,  'tis  most  tit  I  die  :  despatch  it  quickly ; 
The  monstrous  burden  of  that  grief  she  labours 

with 
WiU  kill  her  else  ;  then  blood  on  blood  lies  on 

me  : 
Had  I  a  thousand  lives,  I'd  give  'egi  all. 
Before  I  would  draw  one  tear  more  fix>m  that 
virtue. 

Gui,  Be  not  too  cruel,  sir  —  and  yet  his  bold 
sword  — 
But  his  life  cannot  restore  that  —  he's  a  maxi,^  / 
Of  a  fair  promise  —  but,  alas,  my  son's  dead  !  -=-'' 
If  I  have  justice,  must  it  kill  him  ? 

Man.  Yes. 


1  rtw]  SymMon'a  correction.  —  Both  the  folios  "  his." 
«  0omnos]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  choM  to  print 


Gui.  If  I  have  not,  it  kills  mc.  —  Strong  ind 
poodly!  -N  ^ 

Why  should  he  perishVjtoo^.  - 

Man.  It  lies  in  your  power  ; 
You  onlv  may  accuse  him,  or  may  quit '  him. 

Chd.  be  there  no  other  witnessess  ? 

Gui.  Not  any  L 
And,  if  I  save  him,  will  not  the  world  proclaim, 
I  have  forgot  a  son,  to  save  a  murderer  r 
And  yet  he  looks  not  like  one ;  he  looks  manly. 

Clod.*    Pity  so   brave    a   gentlemmn    should 
perish  : 
She  cannot  be  so  hard,  so  cruel-hearted. 

Gui.  WiU  you  pronounce  ?  —  yet,  stay  a  Httlc^ 
sir. 

But.  Rid  yourself,  lady,  of  this  misery. 
And  let  me  go :  I  do  but  breed  more  tempests. 
With  which  you  are  already  too  much  shaken. 

Gui.  Do  now,  pronounce  !     I  will  not  hear. 

Du.  You  shall  not !  [Discovering  himutif. 

Yet  turn  and  sec,  good  madam. 

Man.  Do  not  wonder  ;- 
'Tis  he,  rcstor'd  again,  thank  the  good  doctor. 
Pray,  do  not  stand  amaz'd ;  it  is  Duarte ; 
Is  well,  is  safe  again. - 

Gui.  Oh,  my  sweet  son  ! 
I  will  not  press  my  wonder  now  with  ques- 
tions. — 
Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  that  cruelty 
I  urg'd  against  you. 

BiU.  Madam,  it  was  but  justice. 

Du.  'Tis  true,  the  doctor  heal'd   this  body 
again  ; 
But  this  man  heal'd  my  soul,  made  my  mind 

perfect : 
The  Rood  shar])  lessons  his  sword  read  to  mc, 
Sav'd  me  ;   for  which,  if  you   lov'd   me,  dear 

mother, 
Honour  and  love  this  mam . 

Gui.  You  sent  this  letter  ? 

But.  My  boldness  makes  me  hlush  now. 

Gui.  I'll  wipe  oflf  that; 
And  with  this  kiss  I  take  you  for  my  husband. 
Your  wo#ing's  done,  sir  ;  I  believe  you  love  me, 
And  that's  the  wealth  I  look  for  now. 

But.  You  have  iC- 

Du.  You  have  ended  *my  desire  to  all  my 
wishes. 

Man.  Now  'tis  a  wedding  again :  and,  if  Hip- 
polj-ta 
Make  good  what  with  the  hazard  of  her  life 
She  imdertook,  the  evening  will  set  clear, 
After  a  stormy  day. 

Char.  Here  comes  the  lady. 

Enter  Hippolyta  ^  leading  A&noldo  and  ZBan>- 
ciA,  Leopold,  Zabulox,  and  Sulpitia. 

Clod.  With  fair  Zenocia,  health  with  life  again 
Restor'd  unto  her. 

Zen.  The  gift  of  her  goodness.  _. 

But.  Let  us  embrace ;  I  am  of  your  order  too.v 
And  though  I  once  despair' d  of  women,  now 
I  find  they  relish  much  of  scorpions. 


s  auii]  i.  e.  acquit 

4  Clod.]  Boch  the  folkw  "  Hipw*' 


<  EiOer  HiffclfUL^  4fcc]  Bofh  the  folic*  havi  ** 
roLYTA,  leadtHg  LxoroLO,  Aknoldo,  ZxifociA, 
hattd,  Zabulov,  Sultitia,"  ~  which  m  bur  ftc 


Btw^ 
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For  both  hare  stings,  and  both  can  hurt,  and 

cure;^oo. 
But  what  have  been  your  fortunes  P 

Am.  We'U  defer 
Our  story,  and,  at  time  more  fit,  relate  it. 
Now  all  that  reverence  virtue,  and  in  that 
(j^'jif       Zenocia's  constancy  and  perfect  love, 

Or,  for  her  sake,  Amoldo,*  join  with  us 
In  th'  honour  of  this  lady. 
Char.  She  deserves  it. 

Hip.   Hippolyta's  life  shall  make  that  good 
hereafter  : 
Nor  will  I  alone  better  myself,  but  others ; 
S '-  ^       For  these,  whose  wants  perhaps  have  made  their 
actions 
Not  altogether  innocent,  shall  from  me 
Be  so  supplied,  that  need  shall  not  compel  them 
To  any  course  of  life  but  what  the  law 
Shall  give  allowance  to^^ 
Zab,  Sid,  Your  ladyship's  creatures. 
Rut.  Be  so,  and  no  more  your  man-huck- 
ster.* 
Hip.  And,   worthy  Leopold,  you  that  with 
such  fervour 


So  long  have  sought  me,  and  in  that  desery'd  me. 
Shall  now  find  full  reward  for  all  your  travails, 
Which  you  have  made  more  dear  by  patient 

sufferance : 
And  though  my  violent  dotage  did  transport  me 
Beyond  those  bounds  my  modesty  should  haye 

kept  in, 
Though  my  desires  were  loose,  from  unchaste  act,' 
Heaven  knows,  I  am  free.  ; 

Leop.  The  thought  of  that's  dead  to  me ; 
I  gladly  take  your  qffer. 

RtU.  Do  so,  sir ; 
A  piece  of  crack'd  gold  ever  will  weigh  down 
Silver  that's  whole. 

Man.  You  shall  b^  all  my  guests ; 
I  must  not  be  denied. 

Am.  Come,  my  Zenocia ; 
Our  bark  at  length  has  found  a  quiet  harbour, 
And  the  unspotted  progress  of  our  loves 
Ends  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward ;  -      ~    ■     ■ 
To  instruct  others,  by  our  fair  example, 
That,  though  good  purposes  are  long  withstood. 
The  hand  of  Heaven  still  guides  such  as  are 
good.  [ExeutU, 
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EPILOGUE.- 


Why  there  should  be  an  epilogue  to  a  play, 
I  know  no  cause.    The  old  and  usual  way. 
For  which  they  were  made,  was  to  entreat  the 

grace 
Of  such  as  were  spectators :  in  this  place, 
And  time,  'tis  to  no  purpose ;  for,  I  know. 


What  you  resolve  already  to  bestow 
WiU  not  be  alter'd,  whatsoe'er  I  say 
In  the  behalf  of  us  and  of  the  play ; 
Only  to  quit  our  doubts,  if  you  think  fit, 
You  may  or  cry  it  up  or  silence  it. 


ANOTHER  EPILOGUE, 


▲T  ▲  BETTVAL. 


I  SPAKE  much  in  the  prologue  for  the  play. 
To  its  desert,  I  hope ;  yet  you  might  say. 
Should  I  change  now  from  that  which  then  was 

meant, 
Or  in  a  syllable  grow  less  confident, 
I  were  weak-hearted  :  I  am  still  the  same 

1  .^moltlo]  The  modem  editon  print "  Antoldo'e." 
9  Br.  so^  and  no  more  your  tnan  huckster]  Theobald's  cor- 
rcGtion.  —  The  Ant  folio  ha«, 

'*  Be  90  and  no  more,  you  ma»rhauluUr." 
The  Mcond  folio, 

"  Be  so,  and  no  more  you  mtm-kmckster." 
The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber,  not  understanding  the 
speech,  retained  the  <*  you  "  of  the  folios,  —  Weber  putting 
a  br«ak  after   *'  mtm-kMckster,"  as  if  tlie  aenae  wen   in- 
complete. 


In  my  opinion,  and  forbear  to  frame 
Qualification  or  excuse.    If  you 
Concur  with  me,  and  hold  my  judgment  true, 
Shew  it  with  any  sign,  and  from  this  place. 
Or  send  me  off  exploded,  or  with  grace. 


*  aa]  Theobald's  emendation  fin  which  Seward  and 
Symmoii  concurred) ;  and  so  the  Editors  of  1778. —  Both 
the  folios  have  "  art ; "  and  so  Weber.  —  "  The  change  [of 
*  art '  into  '  uz-t  'J,"  observes  Mason,  "  was  uniieceasary,  as 
the  word  art  is  frequently  used  by  the  ancient  dramatio 
writers  to  express  practice,  practical  knowledge,  or  act.  Bo, 
in  T%e  Beggars*  Bush  [act  ii.  sc  3.],  Gcewin  aays^ 

*  Not  all  the  anger  can  be  sent  unto  her 
In  frown  or  voice,  or  other  art,  shall  fottb  her.'  '* 

I  neverthelen  am  confident  that 
*<  act  "  is  tlie  right  reading. 


in  the  preaent  p«»i|« 


'W 


K^   «'.  t^.    ?  /^<w. 


BONDUCA. 


Tk9  TYagtHe  of  Bomduea, 
In  tlM  folkN  1647, 167& 


That  Fletcher  had  any  asatstance  from  Beaumont  in  composing  this  tragedy  is  much  to  be  doubted,  though  IVeber  in- 
eline«  to  believe  that  it  was  a  Joint-effort  of  the  poets.  Concerning  its  date  we  are  left  in  uncertainty :  but,  as  Buibad^ie 
played  one  of  the  characters  (roost  probably  Caiatach),  it  must  have  been  produced  befin  March  1618-19,1  about  tlM 
middle  of  which  month  that  celebrated  actor  died. 

The  greater  portion  of  Bondwca  was  evidently  derived  from  the  invention  of  the  poet  (or  poets):  but  its  grocndwctk 
may  be  found  in  the  Jinnaiia  of  Tacitus,  lib.  xiv.  c.  29,  sqq. ;  and  the  death  of  Pcenius,  which  forms  so  hnportant  an  inctdeat 
in  the  pla^^,  is  thus  related  by  the  Roman  historian :  "  Et  Pasnius  Postumus,  pnefectus  caatrorum  secunda  leg ionis,  cognltis 
quartadecimanorum  vicesimanorumque  prosperis  rebus,  quia  pari  gloria  U^ionem  auam  fisudaverat,  abnuenique,  oomn 
ritum  mililis.  Jussa  ducis,  se  ipsum  gladio  transegit."  c.  37. 

A  wretcheo  alteration  of  this  tragedy,  under  the  title  of  Bondueaf  or  TTIe  BritiiA  Heroine,  was  produced  mt  Um  Theatre 
Royal,  in  1696,  and  published  during  the  same  year  by  George  Powell  the  actor,  with  the  mlowing  addreaa 

"  To  the  Reader, 

"  I  must  make  room  for  one  page  more,  to  tell  you  how  our  Bonduca  set  Foot  upon  the  Stage.  The  Value  of  the  Otiti- 
nal  ii  nut  unknown  to  those  who  have  read  it  in  Fletcher:  A  Value  that  has  often  times  been  prized  so  high,  that  Uw 
whole  Brotherhood  of  the  Quill  have  for  many  Years  been  blamed  for  letting  so  Ingenious  a  Kelick  of  the  I^t  Age,  as 
BondacCf  lie  dormant,  when  so  inconsiderable  an  Additional  Touch  of  the  Pen  was  wanting,  to  make  it  fit  for  an  HonouFable 
Reception  in  This. 

"  This  Consideration  prompted  a  Friend  of  mine,  a  much  abler  Hand  than  my  own,  to  attempt  it :  not  that  his  Leisure, 
Attendance,  or  Inclinations,  would  permit  him  to  make  any  long  Toil  of  it.  For  to  tell  the  llruth,  the  whcde  Play  was 
revised  quite  through,  and  likewise  studied  up  in  one  Fortnight. 

"  This  Undertaker,  who  bctituw'd  but  Four  Days  Labour  upon  it,  being  above  the  Interest  Part  of  an  Author ;  and  like* 
wise  a  Person  of  that  Modesty,  as  to  affect  no  Plumes  from  Poetry,  he  was  generously  pleaaed  to  put  it  into  my  filasds  to 
usher  it  into  the  World." 

Bonduca^  with  alterations  by  the  elder  Colman,  was  brought  out  at  the  HajrmarkeC  Theatre,  and  printed,  in  177B.  A 
third  alteration  of  the  play  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Planch6,  under  the  title  of  CaraUaeiu,  was  perfonned  tt  Dvuxy-Lane  Theatre  to 
1837,  but  has  not  been  printed. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Caratach,  general  of  the  Britons,  brother-in-law* 

to  Bonduca, 
Nennius,  a  British  commander. 
Hemoo,  nephew  to  Caratach  and  Bonduca. 
Suetonius,  eeneral  of  the  Roman  army  in  Britain. 

P<BNIUS,3        ^ 

Junius, 
Demetrius, 
Decius, 
Petillius,« 

CURIUS, 


Roman  captains. 


DRusus^ft"*  I  ^'^^"^^  °^<^*"  subordinate  to  PtBwius. 

Macer,  a  lieutenant. 

Judas,  a  corporaL 

Herald. 

Druids. 

Soldiers.    ^ 

Guides,  Servants. 

Bonduca,*  queen  of  the  Icenl. 
Her  two  Daughters  by  Prasutaous. 


SCENE,  ~  Britain. 


Tk§  fTuu^al  actor*  wert  ~- 


Richard  Burbadge. 
Heniy  Condel. 
William  Egglestone. 
Nicholas  Toolie. 


William  Ostler. 
John  Lowin. 
John  Underwood. 
Richard  Robinson. 


F0LI679. 


1 "  Richard  Burbadge  Player  was  buried  the  XVItf^of  Maiche.  [1616-19  —  his  place  of  residence  htTinc  bemi  BoUvwell 
8t"  I  copy  this  entry  literatim  from  the  Register  of  Burials  belonging  to  St.  Leonard's  Chuich  fihoredilch.  Afr.  doUier 
has  fixed  the  death  of  Burbadge  in  March  1619-30.    (Hist  of  EngL  Dram,  Poet,  i  430). 

3  brother^-laKi]  See  act  iii.  sc.  5,  p.  774,  where  the  second  Daughter  calls  him  "  uncle."—  Bonduca,  indeed,  addreseas 
him  as  '*  cousin,"  but  formerly  tliat  wqrd  was  common  in  the  sense  of— khisman. 

s  PeeniuM]  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  proper  spelling  of  the  name  —  not  Paulas:  see  Erne8ti*s  note  <ni  Tseid  AmmL  zIt.  37. 
—  Both  the  folios  have  *'  Penius." 

«  PetiWuu]  So  both  the  folios  throughout  the  play.— The  name  is  variously  written,  Pstilitts,  FMOHas, 
PcBtilius. 

&  Drueua']  So,  in  some  places  of  the  piny,  both  the  folios ;  in  other  places,  both  have  "  Drusius.*' 

«  BondtiM^  A^c]  The  first  folio  wants  the  Dram.  Pen.— The  second  folio  gives  here,  — 

'' BorrDtcA,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  a  brave  Virafio,  by  Prosutagus. 
Her  two  Daughters." 
We  learn,  as  Weber  observes,  from  act  iii.  sc.  S,  that  the  name  of  the  youngest  daugbttf  was  BooTica ;  that  of  Cba 
does  not  appear. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE    I.  —  The  Britiih  Camp. 

Enter  Bonduca,  Daughters,  Henoo,  Nbnnius, 
and  Soldiers. 
Bo7id,  The  hardy  Romans  !  —  oh,  ye  gods  of 
Britain !  — 
The  rust  of  arms,  the  blushing  shame  of  soldiers ! 
Arc  these  the  men  that  conquer  by  inheritance  ? 
The  fortune-makers  r  these  the  Julians, 

Enter  Caratach,  behind. 
That  with  the  sun  measure  the  end  of  nature. 
Making  the  world  but  one  Rome  and  one  Cesar  ? 
Shame,  how  they  fiee  !     Caesar's  soft  soul  dwells 

in  'em ; 
Their  motJiers  got  *em  sleeping.  Pleasure  nurs'd 

Their  bodies  sweat  with  sweet  oils,  love's  allure- 
ments, 
Not  lusty  arms.  Dare  they  send  these  to  seek  us, 
These  Roman  girls  ?  is  Britain  grown  so  wanton  ? 
Twice  we  have  beat  'em,  Nennius,  scatter'd  *em ; 
And  through  their  Mg-bon'd  Germans,  on  whose 

pikes 
The  honour  of  their  actions  sit  in  triumph,^ 
Made  themes  for  songs  to  shame  'em  :  and  a 

woman, 
A  woman  beat  'cm,  Nennius ;  a  weak  woman, 
A  woman  beat  these  Romans ! 

Car.  [coming  forward,]  So  it  seems  ; 
A  man  would  shame  to  talk  so. 

Bond.  Who's  that? 

Car.  I. 

Bond.  Cousin,  do  you  grieve  my  fortunes  ? 

Car.  No,  Bonduca ; 
If  I  grieve,  'tis  the  bearing  of  your  fortunes ; 
Ygu  put  too  much  wind  to  your  sail :  discretion 
And  hardy  valour  arc  the  twins  of  honour, 
And,  nurs'd  together,  make  a  conqueror ; 
Divided,  but  a  talker.     'Tis  a  truth,     • 
That  Rome  has  fled  before  us  twice,  and  routed ; 
A  truth  we  ought  to  crown  the  gods  for,  lady. 
And  not  our  tongues  ;  a  truth  is  none  of  ours. 
Nor  in  our  ends,  more  than  the  noble  bc^ng ; 
For  then  it  leaves  to  be  a  virtue,  lady. 
And  we,  that  have  been  victors,  beat  ourselves, 
When  we  insult  upon  our  honour's  subject. 

Botul,  My  valiant  cousin,^ is  it  foul  to  say 
What  liberty  and  honour  bid  us  do, 
And  what  the  gods  allow  us } 

Car.  No,  Bonduca; 


1  The  honour  of  their  actions  tit  m  triumph]  Tiio  modem 
editors  print  **8itH:  '*  but  tlie  old  text,  bowover  it  may  of- 
fend uainot  grammatical  |in»priety,  is  doubtless  genuine. 
8o  tihakespeare  has  (among  other  pasi^agcs  which  might  be 
cited  here;  — 

"  more  than  the  scope 
Of  thene  dilated  anicles  allow." 

Hamlet  J  act  i.  sc.  2. 

So  too  Ileywood  at  tlie    rommcncement  of  Ji  Marriage 
Triumphs,  tc,  1U13 ; 

"  Now  the  wet  winter  <»f  <Hir  tearcs  are  jjast." 
where,  iu  the  reprint  for  the  Porcy  fviriety,  the  editor  Jian 
altered  "  are  "  to  "  la."  — See  also  act  v.  so.  3  (speech  sixth) 
of  the  prc^fent  play. 


So  what  we  say  exceed  not  what  we  do. 
You  call  the  Romans  —  fearful,  fleeing  Romans, 
And  Roman  girls,  the  lees  of  tainted  pleasures : 
Does  this  become  a  doer  ?  are  they  such } 
Bond.  They  are  no  more. 
Car.  Where  is  y^ur  conquest,  then } 
Why  are  your  altars  crown'd  with  wreaths  of 

flowers } 
The  beasts  with  gilt  horns  waiting  for  the  fire  ? 
The  holy  Druides  composing  songs 
Of  everlasting  life  to  victory  r 
Why  are  these  triumphs,  lady  ?  for  a  May-game? 
For  hunting  a  poor  herd  of  wretched  Romans  ? 
Is  it  no  more  r     Shut  up  your  temples,  Britons, 
And  let  the  husbandman  redeem  his  heifers  ; 
Put  out  [y]our  holy  fires,  no  timbrel  ring ; 
Let's  home  and  sleep ;  for  such  great  overthrows 
A  candle  bums  too  bright  a  sacrifice, 
A  glow-worm's  tail  too  full  a'  flame.  —  Oh, 

Nennius, 
Thou  hadst  a  noble  uncle  knew  a  Roman, 
And  how  to  speak  him,  how  to  give  him  weight 
In  both  his  fortunes  ! 

Bond.  By  [the  gods],^  I  think 
Ypu  dote  upon  these  Romans,  Caratach. 

Car.  Witness  these  wounds,  I  do ;  they  were 
fairly  given : 
I  love  an  enemy ;  I  was  born  a  soldier ; 
And  he  that  iu  the  head  on's  troop  defies  me, 
Bending  my  manly  body  with  his  sword, 
I  make  a  mistress.     Yellow- tressed  Hymen 
Ne'er  tied  a  longing  virgin  with  more  joy. 
Than  I  am  married  to  that  man  that  wounds  mo : 
And  are  not  all  these  Roman?     Ten  struck 

battles 
I  suck'd  these  honour'd  scars  from,  and  all  Ro- 
man; 
Ten  years  of  bitter  nights  and  heavy  marches 
(When  many  a  frozen  storm  sung  through  my 

cuirass, 
And  made  it  doubtful  whether  that  or  I 
Were  the  more  stubborn  metal)  have  I  wrought 

thorough. 
And  all  to  try  these  Romans :  ten  times  a-night 
I  have  swom  the  rivers,  when  the  stars  *  of  Rome 
I  Shot  at  me  as  I  floated,  and  the  billows 
Tumbled  their  watry  ruins  on  my  shoulders. 
Charging  my  batter' d  sides  with  troops  of  agues ; 
And  still  to  try  these  Romans,  whom  I  found 
(And,  if  I  lie,  my  wounds  bo  henceforth  back- 
ward, 
And  be  y^u  -witness,  gods,  and  all  my  dangers  !) 
As  ready,  and  as  full  of  that  I  brought 
(Which'was  not  fear  nor  flight),  as  valiant. 
As  vigilant,  as  wise,  to  do  and  suffer. 
Ever  advanc'd  as  forward  as  the  Britons, 
Their  sleeps  as  short,  their  hopes  as  high  as  ours, 
Ay,  and  as  subtle,  lady.     'Tis  dishonour, 
And,  foUow'd,  H-ill  be  impudence,  Bonduca, 


3  a]  So  the  first  folio.  —  The  second  folio  has  '*  of; "  and 
so  the  modem  editorw. 

3  Uhe  ffodji]  Both  the  folioi)  mark  the  omission  here  by  t 
break. 

4  Ktant]  Theobald  wished  to  alter  this  word  to  «*shaAs" 
or  ''  d.irtK : "  the  Editors  of  1T78  thought  hiii  conjecture 
"very  plausible:"  and  Weber  oagariouiily  observed  tliat 
the  old  text  rontairis  ^^  an  evident  allusion  to  llie  Mhooiini; 
of  stars.''  —  The  jxK't  had  here  an  eye  to  The  f^uiR  ol  l)t'lM»- 
nih  —  "  the  stars  in  tlii-ir  rour^rs  fiHight  against  Sisera." 
Judgci^  V.  :iJO. 
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And  grow  to  no  belief,  to  taint  these  Bomans. 
Have  not  I  seen  the  Britons 

Bond.  What? 

Car.  Dishearted, 
Run,  run,  Bonduca ;  not  the  quick  rack  *  swifter, 
The  virpfin  from  the  hated  ravisher 
Not  half  80  fearful ;  not  a  flight '  dra^^m  home, 
A  round  stone  from  a  sling,  a  lover's  wish, 
E'er  made  that  haste  that  they  have.     By  [the 

gods], 3 
I  have  seen  these  Britons,  that  j^  magnify. 
Run  as  they  would  have  out-run  time,  and  roar- 
ing, 
Basely  for  mercy  roaring  ;  the  light  shadows. 
That  in  a  thought  scur  o'er  the  fields  of  com. 
Halted  on  crutches  to  'em. 

Bond,  Oh,  ye  powers. 
What  scandaU  do  I  suffer ! 

Car.  Yes,  Bonduca, 
I  have  seen  thee  run  too ;  and  thee,  Nennius ; 
Yea,  run  apace,  both ;  then  when  Poenius 
(The  Roman  girl !)  cut  thorough  your  armdd 

carts. 
And  drove  *  'em  headlong  on  ye  down  the  hill; 
llicn  when  he  hunted  ye,  like  Britain  foxes. 
More  by  the  scent  than  sight ;  then  did  I  see 
These  valiant  and  approved  men  of  Britain, 
Like  boding  owls,  creep  into  tods  *  of  ivy. 
And  hoot  their  fears  to  one  another  nightly. 

yen.  And  what  did  you  then,  Caratach  \ 

Car.  I  fled  to6 ; 
But  not  s«i  fast,  —  j^our  jewel  had  been  lost  then. 
Young  llongti  there ;  he  trash'd**  me,  Xennius  : 
For,  when  your  foan«  out-run  him,  then  stept  I, 
And  in  the  head  of  all  the  Roman  fury 
Took  him,  and  with  my  tough  belt  to  my  back 
1  b\iokled  him  ;  behind  him  my  sure  shield  ; 
And  then  1  follow'd.     If  I  say  I  fought 
Fivo  timoM  in  bringin|u>ff  this  bud  of  Britain, 
1  ho  not,  Nennius.     mither  had  vpu  heard 
Mo  upcak  this,  or  ever  seen  the  child  more, 
But  that  the  son  of  virtue,  Pocnius, 
Siving  me  steer  thorough   all  these  storms  of 

danger, 
My  helm  still  in  my  hand  (my  sword),  my  prow 

I  rack]  i.  o.  thin  vapoury  cloudu:  see  note,  p.  270. 

*  aJUffht]  i.  e.  an  arniw  —  properly,  a  long  and  light- 
teatliered  arrow  that  went  level  u>  the  mark  (and  was  not, 
like  aroFcr,  shot  coinfuuss-wise) :  see  Gi/ftird's  note  on  Jon- 
M)n'«  fVorksy  ii.  370. 

3  [the  fodi]  Both  the  (o\U»  mark  tiie  omia-tion  here  by  a 
break. 

4  drove]  Both  the  folios  "  drive." 

5  toda]  "  i.  e.  biishe)*."     Weber. 

0  trashed]  Symjison  thouplit  the  right  reading  waa 
"  trac'd  "  iDiit  he  did  not,  as  VVober  states,  "alter"  the 
text).  The  Editor!*  o(  1778  gave  here  a  note  by  Warion,  in 
which  he  cotifoiiud.s  a  corruption  of  the  common  word 
thrash  with  "trdM."  MoiMin  erroneously  I'xplainud  "trashed  " 
—  followed.  —  It  in:^an^,  undoubtedly,  — checked,  retarded  : 
Todd  (Jokn-Hun^g  Diet,  in  v.)  cites  from  Hammond,  "  There  is 
no  moaiiH  im  the  enrtli,  besides  the  vcr>'  hand  of  God,  able 
to  trash  or  oversh>w  thi:4  furiouN  driver."  fVorLt^  Iv.  5t»3  ; 
"  .\mong  other  incumbrances  and  delay:*  iu  our  ways  to 
heaven,  there  ia  im  one  that  dotli  so  clog  and  tranh,  so  disad- 
vaniayo  and  backward  u^,'»  &c.  /bid.  p.  (;ti3.  To  trash  is* a 
hiintins  term  ;  and  the  trash  (w^hatevor  it  was,  —  whether  a 
Htrap,  a  ro|>e  dragging  loone  on  the  ground,  or  a  weight)  was 
fastoiuMi  round  the  neck  of  a  too  forward  dog.  to  cljcck 
his  iiioviinent^:  ''Abive  tJiiss  |..w.  r  rmuiu'  sh.ill  be  your 
liuntsuwuKs  liMlt-iiig,  wluTfin  hco  shall  .ihi.  k«*P|i  liis  co(»|»le;j, 
liam-*,  collars,  tra<hf.s,  boxes,  .-md  pots,  with  salues  and  oint- 
ments,"  Ace.  Markliam'-i  Luuntrcy  Cinitentmintj.  B.  1,  c  1, 
p.  15.  ed.  1U15. 


Tum'd  to  my  foe  Cmy  face),  he  cried  out  nobly, 
**Go,  Briton,  bear  thy  lion's  whelp  off  safelj; 
Thy  manly  sword   has  ransom'd  thee;    grow 

strong. 
And  let  me  meet  thee  once  again  in  arms  ; 
Then,  if  thou  stand' st,  thou  art  mine."     I  todk 

his  offer, 
And  here  I  am  to  honour  him. 

Bond,  Oh,  cousin, 
From  what  a  flight  of  honour  *  hast  thoa  check'd 

me! 
What  wouldst  thou  make  me,  Caratach  } 

Car.  See,  lady, 
The  noble  use  of  others  in  our  losses. 
Does  this  afflict  yoti^?     Had  the  Romans  cried 

this. 
And,  as  we  have  done  theirs,  sung  out  these  for- 
tunes, 
Rail'd  on  our  base  condition,  hooted  at  us. 
Made  marks  as  far  as  the  earth  was  oars,  to 

shew  us 
Nothing  but  sea  could  stop  our  flights,  despis'd 

us, 
And  held  it  equal  whether  banqueting 
Or  beating  of  the  Britons  were  more  btisiness. 
It  would  have  gall'd  you, 

Bond.  Let  me  think  we  conqner'd. 

Car.  Do ;  but  so  think  as  we  may*  be  con* 

quer'd  ; 
And  where  we  have  found  virtue,  though  in 

those 
That  came  to  make  us  slaves,  let's  cherish  it. 
There's  not  a  blow  we  gave  since  Julius  landed* 
That  was  of  strength  and  worth,  but,  like  rec- 
ords. 
They  file  to  after-ages  :  our  registers 
The  Romans  are,  for  noble  de^  of  honour ; 
And  shall  we  burn*  their  mentions  with  np- 

braidings  ? 
Bond.  No  more;   1  see  myself.    Thou  hist 

made  me,  cousin. 
More  than  my  fortunes  durst,  for  they  abus'd  me^ 
And  wound  me  up  so  high,  I  swell' d  with  glory : 
Thy  tem^rance  has  cur'd  that  tympany, 
And  given  me  health  again,  nay,  more,  tliscre- 

tion. 
Shall  we  have  peace  ?  for  now  I  love  these  Bo* 

mans. 
Car.  Thy  love  and  hate  are  both  unwise  ones, 

lady. 
Bofui.  Your  reason  ? 
Nen.  Is  not  peace  the  end  of  arms  } 
Car.  Not  where  the  cause  implies  a  general 

conquest. 
Had  wc  a  difference  with  some  petty  isle. 
Or  with  our  neighbours,  lady,  for  our  land-marks. 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  lord. 
Or  making  a  '^  head  against  commotions. 


f  honour]  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  not  th» 
poet's  word,  but  that  it  waM  caught  by  the  original  com- 
IK»>itor  from  the  second  line  above. 

^  but  »u  think  aj  we  may]  i^yinjuion  printed  *'  but  so  tJumk 
it,  as  irc  may.** 

»  barn]  SympA»n  pmp(»ed  *'  braiwl,"  which  was  adopted 
by  the  i-:«litors  of  1778. —  "  Symp-im,"  tibservt-n  Ma#on, 
"  urgeri,  in  -upfwirt  of  the  alteration,  a  Latin  phrase,  neUm 
itiMrrrf ;  but  the  more  cornrt  Latin  phra?c  is  Notam  rnvrvra, 
which  ronfirnr^  the  <ild  reading."  —  Heath  {MS.  Aol««)cQn- 
jt.'cturcs  ''  blur.** 

10  a\  Silently  omitted  by  the  modem  editors. 
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After  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argu'd : 

But   where   wo    grapple   for   the   ground    we 
live  on. 

The  liberty  we  hold  as  dear  as  life, 

The  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  those,  our  hon- 
ours. 

And  with  those  swords  that  know  no  end  of 
battle, 

Those  men,  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neigh- 
bour, 

Those  minds  that  where  the  day  is  claim  inher- 
itance, 

And  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruits,  their 
harvest, 

And  where  thoy  march,  but  measure  out  more 
ground 

To  add  to  liome,  and  here  i*  the  bowels  on  us ; 

It  must  not  be.     No,  as  they  are  our  foes, 

And  those  that  must  be  so  until  we  tire  'cm, 

Let's  use  the  peace  of  honour,  that's  fair  deal- 
ing, 

But  in  our  ends  our  swords.*    That  hardy  Ro- 
man, 

That  hopes  to  graft  himself  into  my  stock. 

Must  first  begin  his  kindred  under-ground. 

And  be  allied  in  ashes. 
Bond.  Caratach, 

As  thou  hast  nobly  spoken,  shall  be  done ; 

And  Hcngo  to  0y.  charge  I  here  deliver  : 

The  liomans  shall  have  worthy  wars. 
Car.  They  shall :  — 

And,  little  sir,  when  youc  young  bones  grow 
stiffer. 

And  when  I  see  you  able  in  n  morning 


1  fndji  our  swords]  Symplon  printed  "  hand«i  our  stcordSf" 
with  the  following  note.  **  The  sense  seems  to  labour  here ; 
what  I  have  offered  is  clear  and  absolute.  Ijct  us  use  the 
peace  uf  honour,  but  not  tamely  and  siibmiKsively  desire  it : 
no,  let  us  tieek  it  with  our  swords  in  our  hand^i,  as  though 
we  could  carve  it  out  for  ourselves,  if  the  conditions  offered 
are  not  honourable."  —  SympMin's  alteration  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mason  to  be  the  right  reading;  and  it  was 
adopted  by  Weber,  who  defends  it  thus— "  Caratach  doea 
not  mean  to  my  that  war  is  the  sole  and  absolute  |>urpofie 
which  the  Britons  Khotild  aim  at ;  but  *  the  peace  of  honour,' 
to  lie  guarded  with  sword  in  hand :  as  the  Romans,  how- 
ever, intended  a  complete  subjugation  and  di^rming  of  the 
Britons,  it  became  the  latter  to  make  no  propositions  for 
concluding  a  *  peace  of  dishonour.'  "  —  The  Editors  of  1778 
retained  the  old  reading.  "  '  EndSj*  "  they  obeervcd,  "  here 
means  purposes:  'we  may  deal  honourably,  but  our  end 
must  be  war.'  This  i^  the  sum  of  tlie  whole  speech  ;  and 
the  propriety  of  this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  Bondaca 
afterwards  saying, 

*  The  Romans  shall  have  wortht  waks.'  " 
Among  the  MS.  J^Us  of  Heatli  I  find  as  follows.  "*  The 
peace  of  honour*  I  take  to  be  Uiat  peace  which  generoua 
enemies,  men  of  bravery  and  honour,  preserve  with  their 
adversaries  even  in  the  midst  of  war :  the  nature  of  this 
peace  the  poets  at  the  same  time  explain  by  adding  that  it  is 
*/<">  dealings*  that  is,  that  they  cany  on  the  war  fairly  with- 
out taking  treacherous  advantages  of  each  other.  This 
peace  Caratach  exhorts  the  Britons  to  use,  but  at  the  same 
time  *  in  their  endsj*  that  ijf,  in  their  final  purposes  and  de- 
termined resolutions,  *  to  use  their  swords^*  which  is  as.  much 
as  to  say,  never  to  lay  down  their  swords  till  they  had 
driven  the  Romans  quite  out  of  the  island.  The  same  ex- 
pression, *in  our  endsj^  is  used  in  a  sense  much  like  this 
before, — 

*  a  tnith  is  none  of  ours. 
Nor  in  our  ends^  more  than  the  noble  bearing '  (p.  8) ; 

that  is,  a  truth  that  will  no  farther  advantage  us,  nor  our 
finnl  purposes,  what  we  have  upon  the  whole  in  view,  than 
as  UP  lK?ar  ourselves  nobly  upon  the  knowledge  of  it"  —  I 
may  ndd,  that  the  Rev.  J.  Mitfurd  thinks  the  reading  of  the 
fulius  undoubtedly  the  genuine  one. 


To  beat  a  dozen  boys,  and  then  to  breakfast, 
I'll  tie  you  to  a  sword. 

Uengo.  And  what  then,  uncle  ? 
Car.  Then  you  must  kill,  sir,  the  next  valiant 
Iloman 
That  calls  you  knave. 

Uengo,  And  must  I  kUl  but  one } 
Car.  An  hundred,  boy,  I  hope. 
Uengo.  I  hope,  five  hundred. 
Car.    That's   a  noble  boy !  —  Come,  worthy 
lady. 
Let's  to  our  several  charges,  and  henceforth 
Allow  an  enemy  both  weight  and  wortjx^ 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    n.  —  The  Romam  Camp. 
EnUr  Junius  and  Petillius. 

Pet.  ^Vhat  ail'at  thou,  man  ?  dost  thou  want 
meat  "r 

Jun.  No. 

Pet.  Clothes? 

Jwi.  Neither.     For  Heaven's  love,  leave  me. 

Pet.  Drink? 

Jun.  You  tire  me. 

Pet.  (5orae,  'tis  drink ;  I  know  'tis  drink. 

Jun.  'Tis  no  drink. 

Pet.  I  say,  'tis  drink  ;  for  what  affliction 
Can  light  so  heavy  on  a  soldier. 
To  dry  him  up  as  thou  art,  but  no  drink  ? 
Thou  shalt  have  drink. 

Jun.  Prithee,  Petillius 

Pet.  And,  by  mine  honour,  much  drink,  val- 
iant drink : 
Never  tell  me,  thou  shalt  have  drink.     I  see. 
Like  a  true  friend,  into  thy  wants  ;  'tis  drink  ; 
And  when  I  leave  thee  to  a  desolation. 
Especially  of  that  dry  nature,  hang  me. 

Jun.  Why  do  you  do  lilis  to  me  ? 

Pet.  For  I  see,  "^ 
Although  your  modesty  would  fain  conceal  it. 
Which  sits  as  sweetly  on  a  soldier 
As  an  old  side-saddle 

Jun.  ^^^lat  do  )'ou  see  ? 

Pet.  I  see  as  fan'  as  day  that  thou  want'st 
drink. 
Did  I  not  find  thee  gaping,  like  an  oyster 
For  a  new  tide  ?  tJiy  very  thoughts  lie  bare, 
Like  a  low  ebb  ;  thy  soul,  that  rid  in  sack. 
Lies  moor'd  for  want  of  liquor.     Do  but  see 
Into  thyself;  for,  by  [the  gods],'  I  do ; 
For  all  th^'  body's  chapt  and  crack'd  like  tim- 
ber, 
For  want  of  moisture :  what  is't  thou  want'st 

there,  Junius, 
An  if  it  be  not  drink  ? 

Jun.  You  have  too  muc^^n't. 

Pet,  It  may  be  a  whore(too;;  say  it  be  ;  come^ 
meecher,* 
Th9u  shalt  have  both ;  a  pretty  valiant  fellow 
Die  for  a  little  lap  and  lechery  ? 
No,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said  in  our  coimtry. 


s  fair]  The  correction  of  Sympson  and  Seward.  —  Both 
the  folios  "  far." 

3  [the  gods]  Both  the  folios  mark  the  omission  here  by  a 
break. 

4  metchcr]  Written  also  micher  (see  p.  435.),  —  i.  e.  lutker, 
skulker,  --  sly  knave. 
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Thou  diedst  o'  the  chin-cough.     Hear,  thou 

noble  Roman, 
The  son  of  her  that  loves  a  soldiert 
Hear  what  I  promis'd  for  thee  ;  thus  I  said  : 
"  Lady,  I  take  thy  son  to  my  companion ; 
Lady,  I  love  thy  son,  thy  son  loves  war. 
The  war  loves  danger,  danger  drink,  drink  dis- 
cipline. 
Which  is  society  and  lechery  ; 
These  two  beget  commanders :  fear  not,  lady ; 
Thy  son  sliall  lead." 

Jun.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  Petillius, 
That  so  ridiculous  and  loose  a  mirth 
Can  master  your  affections. 

Pet.  Any  mirth, 
And  any  way,  of  any  subject,  Junius, 
Is  better  than  unmanly  mustiuess. 
What  harm's  in  drink  ?   in  a  good  wholesome 

wench  ? 
I  do  beseech  y9U,  sir,  what  error  ?  yet 
It  cannot  out  of  my  head  handsomely. 
But  thou  wouldat  fain  be  drunk :  come,  no  more 

fooling ; 
The  general  has  new  wine,  new  come  over.  „-..^ 

Jun,  He  must  have  new  acquaintance  for  i^o. 
For  I  will  none,  I  thank  yqu. 

Pet.  **  None,  I  thank  yoji  "  ! 
A  short  and  touchy  answer :  •*  None,  I  thank 

]^u"  ! 
You  do  not  scorn  it,  do  yoji  ? 
"  Jun.  Gods  defend,'  sir  ! 
I  owe  him  still  more  honour. 

Pet.  "  None,  I  thank  };ou. 
No  company,  no  drink,  no  wench,  I  thank  you  "  ! 
You  shall  be  worse  entreated,  sir. 

Jun.  Petillius, 
As  thou  art  honest,  leave  me. 

Pet.  "None,  I  thank  ygu  "  ! 
A  modest  and  a  decent  resolution, 
And  well  put  on.     Ye#I  will  leave  you,  Junius, 
And  leave  y^  to  the  boys,  that  very  shortly 
Shall  all  salute  you  by  your  new  simame 
Of    »♦  Junius    None-I-thank-you."       I  would 

starve  now. 
Hang,  drown,  despair,  deserve  the  forks,*  lie 

open 
To  all  the  dangerous  passes  of  a  wench, 
Bound  to  believe  her  tears,  and  wed  her  aches, 
Ere  I  would  own  thy  follies.     I  have  found  youj 
Your  lays,  and  out- leaps,  Junius,  haunts,  and 

lodges ; 
I  have  view'd  you,  and  I  have  found  you  by  my 

skill 
To  be  a  fool  o'  the  first  head,-"*  Junius, 
And  I  will  hunt  you :  you  are  in  love,  I  know  it ; 
You  are  an  ass,  and  aU  the  camp  shall  know  it ; 
A  peevish  idle  boy,  your  dame  shall  know  it ; 
A  wronger  of  my  care,  yourself  shall  know  it. 

1  defend]  i.  e.  forbid. 

a  thf  forks]  "  i.  e.  the  gallows."    Stmmoiv.    No.    Com- 
pare a  passage  in  act  ii.  tc.  4 ; 

"I'll  have  an  engine  .  .  .  oven  tlie/orib, 
Where  you  tshall  have  two  lictors  with  two  whips 
Hammer  your  hide." 
The  furca  (a  wooden  instrument)  was  fixed  round  the 
neck  of  the  uHender,  with  his  hands  tied  to  it,  and  while  he 
was  forced  to  carry  it  about,  he  was  at    the  same  time 
Bcourpod. 

*  a  fool  o'  the  firtt  ktad]  "  A  phrase  from  deer-hunting." 
Wkbkr. 


Enter  Judas  and  four  Soldien, 

Judas.  A  bean  !  a  princely  diet,  a  full  btnquet, 
To  what  we  compass. 

First  Sold.  Fight  like  hogs  for  acorns  ! 

Sec.  Sold.  Venture  our  lives  for  pig-nuts  ! 

Pet.  What  ail  these  rascals  ? 

Third  Sold.  If  this  hold,  we  are  starv'd. 

Judas.  For  my  part,  friends, 
Which  is  but  twenty  beans  a-day  (a  hard  world 
For  officers  and  men  of  action). 
And  those  so  clipt  by  Master  Mouse,  and  rotten 
(For  understand  'em  French  beans,  where  the 

fruits 
Are  ripen' d,  like  the  people,  in  old  tubs  *  )  — 
For  mine  own  part,  I  say,  I  am  starv'd  already, 
Not  worth  another  bean,  consum'd  to  nothing. 
Nothing  but  flesh  and  bones  *  left,  miserable  : 
Now,  if  this  musty  provender  can  prick  me 
To  honourable  matters  of  atchievement,  gentle- 
men, 
Why,  there's  the  point. 

Fourth  Sold.  I'll  fight  no  more. 

Pet.  You'll  hang,  then  ; 
A  sovereign  help  for  hunger.     Ye  eating  rascals» 
Whose  gods  are  beef  and  brcwis !  *  whose  brare 

angers 
Do  execution  upon  these  and  chibbals  !  ' 
Ye  dogs'  heads "  i*  the  porridge-pot !  you  fight 

no  more ! 
Does  Home  depend  upon  your  resolution 
For  eating  mouldy  pie-crustl 

Third  Sold.  Would  we  had  it ! 

Judas.  I  may  do  service,  captain. 

Pet.  In  a  fish-market : 
You,  corporal  Curry-comb,  what  will  your  fight- 
ing 
Profit  the  commonwealth  ?  do  you  hope  to  tri- 
umph? 
Or  dare  your  vampins  valour,  goodman  Cobbler, 
Clap  a  new  sole  to  the  kingdom .'    'Sdeath,  ye 

dog-whelps, 
Yfiu  fight,  or  not  fight ! 

Judcu.  Captain  — 

Pet.  Out,  ye  fiesh-flies, 
Nothing  but  noise  and  nastiness  ! 

Judas.  Gives  us  meat. 
Whereby  we  may  do. 

Pet.  Whereby  hangs  your  valour.* 

Judas.  Good  bits  afibrd  good  blows. 

Pet.  A  good  position : 
How  long  is't  since  thou  eat'st  last }  wipe  thy 

mouth, 
And  then  tell  truth. 


4  tvh$]  Used  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dteraae :  we  p. 
S93  and  note. 

» pih  and  hones]  Bympaon  pTDposed  to  mad  "  skin  and 
bones  " ! ! !  —  We  have  had  this  juke  already, 

"  I  have  nothing  hfi  butjle^  and  bonet  ihoat  in*." 

Wit  vithout  Money^  act  v.  ac  I.  —  p.  CSQ. 

*  breuns]  Means,  in  our  early  Engliah  writers,  broch, 
soup.  — In  Scotland,  at  the  pretient  day,  the  word,  pro- 
nounced brose^  signifies  *'  A  kind  of  pottage,  made  by  pour- 
ing water  or  broth  on  meal,  which  is  utirred  while  the  liquid 
is  poured.  The  dish  is  denominated  from  the  nature  of  Um 
liquid,  as  leater-brosc^  kail-bronf."  Jamicson's  Kl  Diet,  rf 
Scot  Lang-. 

^  chibbals]  "  A  [small]  sort  of  onions."    Sraipsoir. 

8  heads]  Weber  printed  "head.»» 

0  valour]  After  this  word,  both  the  folto4  have  an  iatontv 
gation-point  j  which  the  raodern  editors  retain. 
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Judas.  I  have  not  eat  to  the  purpose 

Pet.  To  the  purpose  !  what's  that  ?  half  a  cow 
and  garlick  ? 
Te  rogues,  my  company  eat  tur£^  and  talk  not; 
Timber  they  can  digest,  and  fight  upon't ; 
Old  mats,  and  mud  with  spoons,  rare  meats. 

Your  shoes,  slaves  — 
Dare  ye  cry  out  for  >  hunger,  and  those  extant  ? 
Suck  your  sword-hilts,  ye  slaves ;  if  ye  bo  val- 
iant. 
Honour  will  make  *em  marchpane.'     To  the 

purpose  ! 
A  grievous  penance  !     Dost  thou  see  that  gen- 
tleman, 
That  melancholy  monsieur  ? 
Jun.  Pray  you,  Potillius  — 
Pet.  He  has  not  eat  these  three  weeks. 
i>ec.  Sold.  H'as  drunk  the  more,  then. 
Third  Sold.  And  that's  all  one. 
Pet.  Nor  drunk  nor  slept  these  two  months. 
Judaa.  Captain,  we  do  beseech  you,  as  poor 
soldiers. 
Men  that  have  seen  good  days,  whose  mortal 
stomachs 

May  sometimes  feel  afflictions [To  Junius. 

Jun.  This,  Petillius, 
Is  not  so  nobly  done. 

Pet.  *Tia  common  profit.  — 
Urge  him  to  the  point  *,  he'll  find  you  out  a  food 
That  needs  no  teeth  nor  stomach,  a  strange  fur- 
mety' 
Williee.d  ya  up  aa.£Eit  as  hens  i'  tho  f^rfthftads. 
And  make  ye  fight  like  fitchocks  :  *  to  him  ! 

Judas.  Captain 

Jun.  Do  you  long  to  have  your  throats  cut  ? 
Pet.  See  what  mettle 
It  makes  in  him :  two  meals  more  of  this  melan- 
choly, 
And  there  lies  Caratach. 

Judas.  We  do  beseech  you 

Sec.  Sold.  Humbly  beseech  your  valour 

Jun.  Am  I  only 
Become  your  sport,  Petillius  ? 
Judas.  But  to  render 

In  way  of  general  good,  in  preservation 

Jun.  Out  of  my  thoughts,  ye  slaves  ! 

Fourth  Sold.  Or  rather  pity 

Third  Sold.  Your  warlike  remedy  against  the 

maw- worms. 
Judas.  Or  notable  receipt  to  live  by  nothing. 
2*et.  Out  with  your  table-books  !  * 
Jun.  Is  this  true  friendship  ? 
And  must  my  killing  griefs  make  others'  May- 
games  r  [Draws, 
Stand  from  my  sword's  point,  slaves  !  your  pooy 

starv'd  spirits 
Can  make  nic  no  obhitions  ;  else,  oh.  Love, 
Thou  proudly-blind  destruction,  I  would  send 

thee 
"Whole  hecatombs  of  hearts,  to  bleed  my  sor- 
.  rows.  [Exit. 

Judas.  Alas,  lie  lives  by  love,  sir  ! 
Pet,  Ho  he  does,  bir ; 


And  cannot  you  do  so^t^oi    All  my  company 
Are  now  in  love  ;  ne'cfthink  of  meat,  nor  tik 
Of  what  provant  ••"  is  :  aye-mes  and  hearty  heigh- 

hoiss 
Are  sallads  fit  for  soldiers.    Live  by  meat ! 
By  larding  up  your  bodies !  'tis  lewd,  and  lazy. 
And  shews  ye  merely  mortal,  dull,  and  drives  ye 
To  fight,  like  camels,  with  baskets  at  your  noses. 
Get  ye  in  love  :  ye  can  whore  well  enough, 
That  all  the  world  knows ;  fast  ye  into  famine. 
Yet  ye  can  crawl,  like  crabs,  to  wenches :  hand- 
somely 
Fall  but  in  love  now,  as  ye  see  example. 
And  follow  it  but  with  all  your  thoughts,  pro- 

batuiUj 
There's  so  much  charge  sav'd,  and  your  hunger's 
ended.  [Drum  within. 

Away !    I  hear  the  general.     Get  ye  in  love  all. 
Up  to  the  ears  in  love,  that  I  may  hear 
No  more  of  these  rude  murmurings ;  and  dis- 
cretely 
Carry  your  stomachs,  or  I  prophesy 
A  pickled  rope  will  choke  ye.    Jog,  and  talk 
not.  [Exeunt, 

ETiter  Suetonius,  Demetrius,  Dbcius,  with  drum 
and  colours. 
Suet,  Demetrius,  is  the  messenger  despatch'd 
To  pG?nius,  to  command  him  to  bring  up 
The  Volans  regiment  ? 

Dem.  He's  there  by  this  time. 

Suet.  And  are  the  horse  well  view'd  we  brought 

from  Mona }  ^ 
Dec,  The  troops  are  full  and  lusty. 
Suet,  Good  Petillius, 
Look  to   those  eating  rogues,  that  bawl  for 

victuals. 
And  stop  their  throats  a  day  or  two  :  provision 
Waits  but  tho  wind  to  reach  us. 

Pet.  Sir,  already         ^ 
I  have   been  tampering  with  their  stomachs, 

which  I  find 
As  deaf  as  adders  to  delays  :  your  clemency 
Hath  made  their  murmurs  mutinies,  nay,  rebel- 
lious; 
Now,  an  they  want   but  mustard,  they're  in 

uproars ; 
No  oil  but  Candy,  Lusitanian  figs. 
And  wine  from  Lesbos,  now  can  satisfy  'em ; 
The  British  waters  are  grown  dull  and  muddy. 
The  fruit  disgustful ;  Orontes  ^  must  be  sought 

for, 
And  apples  from  the  Happy  Isles  ;  the  truth  is, 
They  are  more  curious®  now  in  having  nothing. 
Than  if  the  sea  and  land  turn'd  up  their  treasures. 
This  lost  the  colonies,  and  gave  Bonduca 
With  shame  we  must  record  it )  lime  and  strength 
'o  look  into  our  fortunes  ;  great  discretion 


1.^; 


1  /•  r]  So  the  •ftcoiid  folio.  —  The  tiwt  fi.lio  Um  "  of." 
«  mitrchiHine]  See  note,  p,  655. 
-^  furmefft]  Hee  uuU',  \i.  471). 

*  jtcftorks]  iSee  Dote,  p.  4  J5  ^;u•hr  re  the  second  lellcr  of  this 
word  uiiglit  to  have  been  an  i,  not  a  y). 
i  t4ible-bookt]  L  e.  memuraiiduiiibuotu. 
VOL.  I.  96 


•  provant]  i.  c.  provision. 

'  Jilona]  ••  i.  c.  the  Is-le  of  Angl&^oa."    Ed.  177B. 

I  8  Oruttteji]  "  Our  poet-*  are  i*adly  out  her©  in  their  choice 
or  pleaMant  waters  ti>r  drinking.  Mr.  Maundrell  t^aya,  tlie 
waters  ot  ihi^j  river  arc  thick  and  turbid,  as  undt  to  be 

I  drunk  &^  it^  Ash  to  bo  enten.  Choojrpe^  wan  undoubtedly 
what  they  wmild  have  said ;  but,  tni^ting  to  memory,  they 
made  this  mistake.    The  vvatm  of  tliiii  river  were  famuus 

\  fitr  ihcir  tinencxs,  ^k.r. ;  and,  ad  ^illtan  tollri  us,  were  drunk 

:  by  the  Tersinn  moiiarrh.H,  let  tJieui  ho  in  what  |inrtof  their 

I  dominions  they  would."    i^YMPioir. 

I      »  atriaui]  i.  e.  fa»tidiou0,  difficult  to  pleaae. 
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To  follow  ofFer'd  yictory ;  and  last,  fiill  pride 
To  brave  us  to  our  teeth,  and  scorn  our  ruins. 

Stiet.  Nay,£hide  not,  good  Petillius ;  I  confess. 
My  will  to  conquer  Mona,  and  long  stay 
To  execute  that  will,  let  in  these  losses : 
All  shall  be  right  again ;  and,  as  a  pine, 
Rent  from  Onta '  by  a  sweeping  tempest. 
Jointed  again  and  made  a  mast,  defies 
Those  angry  winds  thtft  split  him,  so  will  I, 
Piec'd  to  my  never-failing  strength  and  fortune, 
^teer  thorough  these  swelling  dangers, jplough 

their  prides  up. 
And  bear  luce  thunder  through  their  loudest 

tempests. 
They  keep  the  field  still  ? 
Dem.  Confident  and  full. 
Pet.  In  such  a  number,  one  would  swear  they 

grew: 
The  hills  are  wooded  with  their  partizans,- 
And  all  the  valleys  overgrown  with  darts. 
As  moors  are  with  rank  rushes ;  no  ground  left  us 
To  charge  upon,  no  room  to  strike.    Say  fortune 
And  our  endeavours  bring  us  into  'em. 
They  are  so  infinite,  so  ever-springing. 
We  shall   be  kill'd  with  killings  of  desperate 

women, 
That  neither  fear  or  shame  e'er  found,  the  devil 
Has  rank'd  amongst  'em  multitudes ;   say  the 

men  fail. 
They'll  poison  us  with  their  petticoats ;  say  they 

faU. 
They  have  priests  enough  to  pray  us  into  nothing. 
SueL  These  are  imaginations,  dreams  of  noth- 
ings : 

The  man  that  doubts  or  fears 

Dec.  I  am  free  of  both. 
Dem.  The  self-same  I. 
Pet.  And  I  as  free  as  any ; 
As  carelesi  of  my  flesh,  of  that  wo  call  life, 
So  I  may  lose  it  nobly,  as  indifferent 
As  if  it  were  my  diet.     Yet,  noble  general. 
It  was  a  wisdom  Icam'd  from  you,  I  leam'd  it, 
And  worthy  of  a  soldier's  care,' most  worthy, 
To  weigh  with  most  deliberate  circumstance 
The  cuds  of  accidents,  above  their  offers ; 
How  to  go  on,  and  yet  ^  to  save  a  Roman, 
Whose  one  life  is  more  worth  in  way  of  doing. 
Than  millions  of  these   painted  wasps ;   how, 

viewing. 
To  find  advantage  out ;  how,  found,  to  follow  it 
With  counsel  and  discretion,  lest  mere  fortune 
Should  claim  the  victory. 

Suet.  'Tis  true,  Petillius, 
And  worthily  remember' d :  the  rule's  certain, 
Their  uses  no  less  excellent ;  *  but  where  time 


1  as  amne, 

RaUfrom  Oi/ta,  Scc.l  f^otiffldrrablo  resemblance  may  be 
traced  between  tht«  Kimiie  and  the  following  Greek  epigraiu  : 

itrdctf  yaiif  ycifdttri  •,  dvift;ti%  rdAiv  Sppa  naxt>mat. 

&.*)^iutTTut  rdXuni  '>v  vure  thtio6^ivoi. 
En.  AAEXII.  CCCLXXXIV.  .AHthol.  t.  iv.  190.  ed.  Jacob*. 

«  partiiaHA]  ♦*  I.  e.  pikes  or  lialbert.*."     FA.  1778. 

8  yrt]  ^yni(iHon't»  roujecture,  which  undoubtedly  restores 
the  true  romiinR.  FIc,  h<iwcver,  retained  in  his  text  the 
reading  of  bt.th  the  fjilio*,  "  i»et :  "  and  ^o  did  the  VA'it^tn  of 
1778,  '.vlio  ^ay  that  **  Ut  au  on  itntl  get  "  iiiuans  Hiniply  to  pro- 
teed  vith  adcaiUaje. ! 

4  the  rvde^ii  rertJi'm^ 

Their  uset  no  less  excellent]  "  Whose  u«e« .'  the  word 


Cuts  off  occasions,  dangei*,  time  and  all 
Tend  to  a  present  peril,*  'tis  requir'd 
Our  swordjB  and  manhoods  be  best  counselloriy 
Our  expeditions,  precedents.    To  win  is  nothings 
Where  Reason,  "Time,  and  Counsel  are  our  camp- 
masters; 
But  there  to  hear  the  field,  then  to  be  conqaeron. 
Where  pale  Destruction  takes  us,  takes  us  beaten. 
In  wants  and  mutinies,  ourselves  but  handfuls. 
And  to  ourselves  our  own  fears,*  need»  a  new 

way, 
A  sudden  and  a  desperate  execution  : 
Here,  how  to  save,  is  loss ;  to  be  wise,  dangeroiis ; 
Only  a  present  well-united  strength. 
And  minds  made  up  for  all  attempts,  despatch  it : 
Disputing  and  delay  here  cools  the  courage ; 
Necessity  gives  [no] '  time  for  doubts  ;  things 

infinite. 
According  to  the  spirit  they  are  preach'd  toj 
Rewards  like  them,"  and  names  for  after-ages. 
Must  steel  the  soldier,  his  own  shame  h^p  to 

arm  him; 
And  having  fore'd  his  spirit,  ere  he  cools. 
Fling  him  upon  his  enemies :  sudden  and  swift. 
Like  tigers  amongst  foxes,  we  must  fight  for't ; 
Fury  must  be  our  fortune ;  shame  we  have  lost. 
Spurs  ever  in  our  sides  to  prick  us  forward  : 
There  is  no  other  wisdom  nor  discretion 
Due  to  this  day  of  ruin,  but  destruction ; 
The  soldier's  order  first,  and  then  his  anger. 
Dem.  No  doubt,  they  dare  redeem  alL 
Suet.  Then,  no  doubt. 
The  day  must  needs  be  ours.    That  the  proud 

woman 
Is  infinite  in  number  better  Ukes  *  me. 
Than  if  we  dealt  with  squadrons ;  half  her  army 
Shall  choke  themselves,  their  own  swords  dig 

their  graves. 
I'll  tell  ye  all  my  fears ;  one  single  valour, 


<  (AnV  has  no  correlative :  we  should  r«iid  therefore,  *  Tke 
usen  no  les*  oxrelient'  Suetonius  means  to  My,  that  tlM 
rule  was  Just,  and  the  af^licayun  of  it  excellent.**  Masos. 
"  Though  I  faa\'e  adopted  thi?*  amendment  [by  Mamo],  I 
much  suspect  that  ?he  inaccuracy  was  produced  by  the  in- 
advertency of  the  poeL  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  ID 
read  — 

*  the  ruUi  art  certain, 
Tlieir  uses  no  less  excellent'  **    VVsbkb. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  old  text  is  fenuioe.  —  Sinilar  i». 
accuracies  of  expresfsion  are  occaiiunally  to  be   dwod  in 
these  plays.    Sec  noten,  pp.  430,  438,  50J. 

6  danger ^  time  and  all 

Tend  to  a  present  perU\  ''  Seward,  not  understandiiw 
this  passage,  pro|MN>es  the  reading  of  *  evil  '  instead  f>t 
'■perils'  on  a  ftuppo^ition  that  danger  KnA  peril  are  synoay- 
moufl  tenns :  but  peril  does  not  here  luean  dan^r :  it  uieoiM 
trjal  or  hazard.  PericuUm^  in  Latin,  fnHn  which  peril  u 
derived,  has  the  same  signidration.  The  whole  uf  Sueto- 
nius's  tspeech  tends  to  prove  the  necessity  of  baxardinf  an 
action,  even  on  disadvantage.**    Mason. 

«  to  ourtelres  our  oien  fears]  **i.  c.  in  addition  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  '  our^elve«  are  but  handfub,*  our  fears,  thB 
fean*  or  dangers'of  our  situation.*'    Wsbkk. 

7  [no]  Which  is  absolutely  necesitary  for  the  sense,  was 
pru|M»Med  in  a  note  hy  the  Kiliturs  of  177k 

ti  Rewards  like  tkem]  '<  The  editors  having  obecuted  tbs 
*«j»se,  by  putlting  ihc  word>  — 

*  things  inftntie, 
Acconlinc  to  the  spirit  tliey  are  preach *d  to,* 
into  pKrenthej<e9',  c-jnrludc  either  thnt  the  text  i:«  comipt,  or 
ili.it  a  line  in  h.st.  Uut  nrthin;f  r.vi  be  plainer.  Rewaras 
/'/.f  TiitM  mraiif.  infin^e  reteards;  lAtm  refeiTing  l*t  Htx^t 
iftjinitfy  in  tlie  (ireretlin^  line  but  rce.'*  Wcsaa  (who  bur- 
rowi  d  thi.s  iioU>  fri'iii  Mnson). 

9  lUics]  i.  c.  pleases. 
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The  -virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach 
More  doubts  ^  me  than  all  Britain :  he's  a  soldier 
So  forg'd  out,  and  so  temper'd  for  great  fortunes. 
So  much  man  thrust  into  him,  so  old  in  dangers, 
So  fortunate  in  all  attempts,  that  his  mere  name 
Fights  in  a  thousand  men,  himself  in  millions. 
To  make  him  Roman.  But  no  more.  —  Fetillius, 
How  stands  your  charge  r 

Pet.  Ready  for  all  employments, 
To  be  commanded  too;- sir. 

Sust,  'Tis  well  govem'd ; 
To-morrow  we'll  druw  out,  and  view  the  cohorts  ; 
r  the  mean  time,  all  apply  their  offices. 
"Where's  Junius  ? 

Pet.  In's  cabin,  sick  o'  the  mumps,  sir. 

Suet.  How  ! 

Pet.  In  love,  indeed  in  love,  most  lamentably 
loving, 
To  the  tune  of  Queen  Dido.^ 

Dec.  Alas,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Suet.  'Twill  make  him  fight  the  nobler.  With 
what  lady  ? 
I'll  be  a  spokesman  for  him. 

Pet.  You'll  scant  speed,  sir. 

Suet.  Who  is't  ? 

Pet.  The  devil's  dam,  Bonduca's  daughter, 
Her  youngest,  crack'd  i'  the  ring.' 

Suet.  1  am  sorry  for  him : 
But,  sure,  his  own  discretion  will  reclaim  him ; 
He  must  deserve  our  anger  else.    Good  captains, 
Apply  yourselves  in  all  the  pleasing  forms 
N/  .        Ye  can  unto  the  soldiers  ;  fire  their  spirits. 
And  set  'em  fit  to  run  this  action  ; 
Mine  own  provision  *  shall  be  shar'd  amongst  'em, 
Till  more  come  in ;  tell  'em,  if  now  they  conquer. 
The  fat  of  all  the  Idngdom  lies  before  'em. 
Their  shames  forgot,  their  honours  infinite. 
And  want  forever  banish' d.     Two  days  hence, 
Our  fortunes,  and  our  swords,  and  gods  be  for 
us !  [Exeunt* 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  —  Before  the  Tent  of  PcttNius.     * 

Enter  Pcenius,  Regulus,  Drusus,  and  Maceb. 

Pcen»  I  must  come  ! 

Macer.  So  the  general  commands,  sir. 

Pam.  I  muat  bring  up  my  regiment ! 

Macer.  Believe,  sir, 
I  bring  no  lie. 

Pacn.  But  did  he  say,  I  muet  come  } 

Macer.  So  deliver' d. 

Pwn.  How  long  is't,  Regulus,  since  I  com- 
manded 
In  Britain  here  ? 

Reg.  About  five  years,  great  Pcenius. 

Pom.  The  general  some  five  months.    Are  all 
my  actions 
So  poor  and  lost,  my  services  so  barren. 
That  Pm  remembered  in  no  nobler  language 
But  must  come  up  ? 

1  doubts]  u  e.  appalo. 

2  To  the.  Unc  ef  Queen  Dido]  See  note,  p.  499. 

»  r.rack\l  i»  tkt  ring]  8ce  liotu,  p.  492.     Th©  Oaughteni  of 
Bund  lira  li«d  been  ravUhod  by  the  Romans. 
4  provision]  The  modern  editors  print  "  proviiioDi." 


Macer.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 
Weigh  but  the  time's  estate. 

Pccn.  Yes,  good  lieutenant, 
I  do,  and  his  that  sways  it.     Musi  come  up  ! 
Am  I  turn'd  bare  centurion  ?  must  and  shaU 
Fit  embassies  to  court  my  honour  ? 

Macer.  Sir 

Poen.  Set  me  to  lead  a  handful  of  my  men 
Against  an  hundred  thousand  barbarous  slaves, 
That  have  march' d  name  by  name  with  Rome'i 

best  doers ! 
Serve  'cm  up  some  other  meat ;  I'll  bring  no 

food 
To  stop  the  jaws  of  all  those  hungry  wolves ; 
My  regiment's  mine  own.    I  must  my  language !  * 

.   Enter  CuRius. 

Cur.  Poenius,  where  lies  the  host  ? 

Pam.  Where  fate  may  find  'em. 

Cur.  Are  they  in  girt  ? 

Pom.  The  battle's  lost. 

Cur.  So  soon .' 

Pcen.  No ;  but  'tis  lost,  because  it  must  be  won ; 
The  Britons  must  be  rictors.     Whoe'er  saw 
A  troop  of  bloody  vultures  hovering 
About  a  few  corrupted  carcasses. 
Let  him  behold  the  silly  Roman  host, 
Qirdcd  with  millions  of  fierce  Britain-swains, 
With  deaths  as  many  as  they  have  had  hopes ; 
And  then  go  thither,  he  that  loves  his  shame  I 
I  scorn  my  life,  yet  dare  not  lose  my  name. 

Ctir.  Do  not  you  hold  it  a  most  famous  end, 
When  both  our  names  and  lives  are  sacrific'd 
For  Rome's  increase  ?  ^— ^  " 

Pom.  Yes,  Curius  ;  but  mark  thiar  too : 
What  glory  is  there,  or  what  lasting^f^e' 
Can  be  to  Rome  or  us,  what  full  example. 
When  one  is  smother'd  with  a  multitude, 
And  crowded  in  among|t  a  nameless  press  ? 
Honour  got  out  of  flint,  and  on  their  heads 
Whose  virtues,  like  the  sun,  exhal'd  all  valours,* 
Must  not  be  lost  in  mists  and  fogs  of  people, 
Noteless  and  out  of  name,  both  rude  and  naked :  ^ 
Nor  can  Rome  task  us  with  impossibilities. 
Or  bid  us  fight  against  a  flood  ;  we  serve  her. 
That  she  may  proudly  say  she  has  good  soldiers. 
Not  slaves  to  choke  fdl  hazards.   Who  but  fools, 
That  make  no  diflerencc  betMrixt  certain  dying 
And  d3ring  well,  would  fling  their  fames  and  for- 
tunes 
Into  this  Britain-gulf,  this  quicksand-ruin. 
That,  sinking,  swallows  us  r  what  noble  hand 
Can  find  a  subject  fit  for  blood  there  ?  or  what 

sword 
Room  for  his  execution  ?  what  air  to  cool  us. 
But  poison' d  with  their  blasting  breaths  and 
curbcs. 


ft  i9cy  language]  "  i.  e.  language  to  be  used  Co  ut.*> 
MAforr. 

•  valourM\  The  Editors  of  1778  propoaed  to  read  "vapoun }  '* 
of  which  Mawn  appnives?.  — "  Our  authora  are  very  fre- 
quently liable  tu  similar  objections  on  tlio  wore  of  innacca- 
racy  of  metaphor,"  &c.    WcBca. 

7  Jfotelcas  and  out  of  name^  botA  rude  and  naked]  Symp* 
son'ri  correction.  —  Both  tlie  fulioii  have, 

"  ^otelets  and  out  of  name,  but  rude  and  naked.^* 
Mason  conjectured, — 

"  A  aff /<•*>•  and  not  of  name,  but  rude  and  naked  ,• " 
wbich  was  adopted  by  Weber.  • 
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Where  we  lie  buried  quick  above  the  ground. 
And  are,  with  labouring  sweat  and  breathless  pain, 
Kill'd  like  to  slaves,  and  cannot  kill  again  } 
Dru,  Pocnius,  mark  ancient  wars,  and  know 
that  then 
A  captain  weigh'd  *  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
Pw7i.  Drusus,  mark  ancient  wisdom,  and  you'll 
find  then, 
He  gave  the  overthrow  that  sav'd  his  men. 
I  must  not  go. 

Reff.  The  soldiers  are  desirous. 
Their  eagles  all  drawn  out,  sir. 

P(rn.  AVho  drew  up,  Regulus  ? 
Ha  !  speak  ;  did  you }  whose  bold  will  durst  at- 
tempt this  ? 
Drawn  out !  why,  who  commands,  sir  ?  on  whose 

warrant 
Durst  they  advance  ? 

R^ff.  I  keep  mine  own  obedience. 
Dru.  'Tis  like  the  general  cause,  their  love  of 
honour, 

Believinff  of  their  wants 

Pom,  Without  my  knowledge  ! 
Am  I  no  more  }  my  place  but  at  their  pleasures  ? 
Come,  who  did  this  } 
Dru,  By  [Heaven],'  sir,  I  am  ignorant. 
Peen,  What !  am  l  grown  a  shadow  ?  —  Hark  ! 
they  march.  [Drum  wUhm. 

I  will  know,  and  will  be  myself. 

Enter  Soldiers,  with  drum  and  colours. 

Stand,  disobedience ! 
He  that  advances  one  foot  higher  dies  for't.  — 
llun  thorough  the  regiment,  upon  your  duties, 
And  charge  'cm,  on  command,  beat  *  back  again ; 
By  [Heaven],  I'll  tithe  *em*  all  else  ! 

Beff,  Wo'U  do  our  best. 

[Exeunt  Dausus  and  Kequlus. 

Pam,  Back  !  cease  your  bawling  drums  there ; 
I'll  beat  the  tubs  about  your  brains  else.   Back ! 
Do  I  speak  Mrith  less  fear  than  thunder  to  ye  ? 
Must  I  stand  to  beseech  ye  ?  home,  home  !  —  Ha ! 
Do  ye  stare  upon  me }  are  those  minds  I  moulded. 
Those  honest  valiant  tempers  I  was  proud 
To  be  a  fellow  to,  those  great  discretions 
Made  your  names  fear'd  and  honour' d,  tum'd  to 

wUdfires? 
Oh,  gods,  to  disobedience  ?  Command,  farewell ! 
And  be  ye  witness  with  me,  all  things  sacred, 
I  have  no  share  in  these  men's  shames  !  March, 

soldiers, 
And  seek  your  own  sad  ruins ;  your  old  Pocnius 
Dares  not  behold  your  murders. 

First  Sold,  Captain  ! 

Sec,  Sold,  Captain  ! 

TTiird  Sold,  Dear,  honour' d  captain  ! 

Pasn,  Too,  too  dear-lov'd  soldiers,  — 
Which  made  ye  wearj'  of  mc,  and  Heaven  yet 

knows, 
Though  in  your  mutinies,  I  dare  not  hate  ™i,  — 
Take  your  own  wills :  'tis  fit  your  long  experience 

1  A  captain  w«>A'</]  The  correction  of  the  Editom  of  1778, 
which  was  adopted  by  Weber.  —  Both  the  folios  have 
"Captaina  trei^f A'd"  —  S> iniwoii  printed  "Ten  captains 
weighed.'' 

«  [Ilearen]  Here,  and  in  the  next  Kpeech,  both  the  folios 
mark  the  omiKriion  by  a  break. 

•  beat]  lleaUi  (MS,  JS'vU.-^)  would  read  "  bear ; '»  but  in 
tbe  next  page  we  have,  "  Go ;  brat  himieward." 

«  titMs  *CTi5  "  i.  e.  decimate  tbe  n>fimeut."    Wkbkr. 


I  Should  now  know  how  to  rule  yourselTes ;  I 
wrong  ye, 
In  wishing  ye  to  save  your  lives  and  credits. 
To  keep  your  necks  whole  from  the  axe  hangi 

I  o'ia*  ye : 

AlaSflmuch  dishonour'd  ye !  go,8cekthe  Britons, 
And  say  ye  come  to  glut  their  sacrifices  ; 
But  do  not  say  I  sent  ye.     What  ye  hare  been* 
How  excellent  in  all  parts,  good  and  goyem'd. 
Is  only  left  of  my  command,  for  story ; 
What  now  ye  are,  for  pity.  Fare  ye  welL  [Grotny. 

Re-enter  Dhusus  and  Begulus. 

Dru,  Oh,  turn  again,  great  Poenios !  see  the 
soldier 
In  all  points  apt  for  duty. 

Reff,  See  his  sorrow 
For  his  disobedience,  which  he  says  -whs  haste. 
And  haste  he  thought  to  please  you  with.    See, 

captain. 
The  toughness  of  his  courage  tum'd  to  water ; 
See  how  his  manly  heart  melts. 

Pa*n,  Go ;  beat  homeward  ; 
There  learn  to  eat  your  little  with  obedience ; 
And  henceforth  strive  to  do  as  I  direct  ye. 

[Exeunt  Soldieis. 

Macer.  My  answer,  sir. 

Pan.  Tell  the  great  general, 
My  companies  are  no  faggots  to  fill  breaches. 
Myself  no  man  that  must  or  shail  can  carry  : 
Bid  him  be  wise,  and  where  he  is,  he's  safe  then ; 
And,  when  he  finds  out  possibilities, 
He  may  command  me.    Commend  me  to  the 
captains. 

Macer.  All  this  I  shall  deliver. 

Poen,  Farewell,  Macer. 

[Exeunt  Pcbnius  and  Macer  eevermUy, 

Cur,  Pray  gods  this  breed  no  mischief ! 

Rep,  It  must  needs. 
If  stout  Suetonius  win ;  for  then  his  anger. 
Besides  the  soldier's  ^  loss  of  due  and  honour. 
Will  break  together  on  him. 

Dru.  He's  u  brave  fellow  ; 
And,  but  a  little  hide  his  haughtiness 
(Which  is  but  sometimes  ncither,on  some  causes). 
He  shews  the  worthiest  Roman  this  day  living. 
You  may,  good  Curius,  to  the  general 
Make  all  things  seem  the  best. 

Cur.  I  shall  endeavour. 
Pray  for  our  fortunes,  gentlemen  :  if  we  fsll. 
This  one  farewell  serves  for  a  funeral. 
The  gods  make  sharp  our  swords,  and  steel  our 
hearts  ! 

Reff,  We  dare,  alas,*  hut  cannot  fight  our  parts ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  Before  the  Tent  of  Junius. 

Enter  Junius, /o^ircrf  by  Petillius  and  a  Herald. 
Pet*  Let  him  go  on.     Stay ;  now  he  talks. 

5  jK>W*frV]  The  modem  editors  print  *'  suldierA* :  *'  hut 
compare  the  Ffieeches  of  Drusus  and  Regulus  un  their  r^ 
entrance. 

9  tVr  Jare^  alat,  &c.l  *'  This;  ha<>  hitherto  tieen  made  a 
contintiatiitn  of  Cariu**s  :>(>ecch  ;  but  it  i^  iuipi»<sihle  that 
thi-i  lir»e,  and  that  which  precedei  it,  should  belong  to  any 
one  |M>r«on.  Curiys  \h  uoinn  to  the  enp.icemcnt,  therofim 
pn>|)orly  f'ptMkn  the  fomier ;  but  the  latter  inu«t  be  i*p«ike  bj 
eiliier  Drn^us  or  Rrsrulm.i  f  who  are  «itb«jniinate  to  PoBniui^), 
and  inexprc.'.ivt' ut  their  di«coiitent  at  being  krac  Itvm  Cba 
field.»'  Ed.  177tf. 
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Jtm.  Why, 
Why  should  I  love  mine  enemy  ?  what  in  beauty  ? 
Of  what  strange  violence,  that,  like  the  plague, 
It  works  upon  our  spirits  r  Blind  they  feign  him ; 
I  am  sure,  I  find  it  so 

Pet,  A  dog  shall  lead  you. 

Jim.  His  fond  affections  blightei  — — 

Pet.  Hold  you  there  still. 

Jun,  It  takra  away  my  sleep 

Pet,  Alas,  poor  chicken  ! 

Jun.  My  company,  content,  almost  my  &sh- 
ion 

Pet.  Yes,  and  your  weight ,  too,'  if  you  fol- 
low it. 

Jun.  'Tis  sure  the  plague,  for  no  man  dare 
come  near  me 
Without  an  antidote  ;  'tis  far  worse,  hell. 

Pet.   Thou  art  damn'd  without  redemption, 
then. 

Jun.  The  way  to't 
Strcw'd  with    fair  western  smiles  and  April 

blushes. 
Led  by  the  brightest  constellationB,  eyea, 
And  sweet  proportions,  envying  Heaven ;  •  but 

from  thence 
No  way  to  guide,  no  path,  no  wisdom  brings  us. 

Pet.  Yes,  a  smart  water,  Junius. 

JuH.  Do  I  fool  ? 
Know  all  this,  and  fool  still  ?  Do  I  know  further. 
Than  when  we  have  enjoy' d  our  ends  we  lose 

'em. 
And  all  our  appetites  are  but  as  dreams 
We  laugh  at  in  our  ages  ? 

Pet.  Sweet  philosopher ! 

Jun.  Do  I  know  on  still,  and  yet  know  noth- 
ing r    Mercy,  gods ! 
Why  am  I  thus  ridiculous  ? 

Pet.  Motley  on  thee  ! ' 
Thou  art  an  arrant  ass. 

Jun.  Can  red  and  white. 
An  eye,  a  nose,  a  cheek 

Pet.  Ihit  one  cheek,  Junius  ? 
An  hali-fao'd  mistrcds  ? 

Jun.  With  a  little  trim, 
That  wanton  fools  call  fashion,  thus  abuse  me  ? 
Take  me  beyond  my  reason?  Why  should  not  I 
Dute  on  my  horse  well  trapp'd,  my  sword  well 

hatch'd?* 
They  arc  as  handsome  things,  to  me  more  useful. 
And  possible  to  rule  ^o.^  Did  I  but  love, 
Yet  'twere  excusable,  my  youth  would  boar  it ; 
But  to  love  there,  and  that  no  time  can  give  me. 
Mine  honour  dare  not  ask  (she  has  been  ravish' d), 
My  nature  must  not  know  (she  hates  our  nation). 
Thus  to  dispose  my  spirit ! 

Pet.  Stay  a  little ;  he  will  declaim  again. 

Jun,  1  will  not  love ;  I  am  a  man,  have  reason. 
And  I  will  use  it ;  I'll  no  more  tormenting 
Nor  whining  for  a  wench ;  there  are  a  thousand  — 

Pet,  Hold  thee  there,  boy. 

1  Jun.  Mf  company^  conttnt,  almoft  vtufukian—' 
Peu  Ye.x.  and  your  weig^  too]  "  The  value  of  any  arti- 
cles made  or  gold  vx  silver  depends  upon  both  tht  utahion 
and  the  weijcht ;  to  this  Petillius  alludes."    Maxon. 

3  nirying  Heaven]  Rightly  explained  by  Seward  (and 
Ma<«in)  —  vying  with,  emulating  Heaven.  —  Weber  thought 
that  it  pnibably  meant  —  call^ins  Heaven  to  envy. 

s  Motley  am  tkre]  <*  i.  e.  'You  deserve  to  wear  a  fool'i 
habit,'  which  was  composed  of  various  colours."    Wbsbi. 

4  hatdi*d]  See  note,  p.  425. 


Jun,  A  thousand  will  entreat  me. 

Pet.  Ten  thousand,  Junius. 

Jun.  I  am  young  and  lusty. 
And  to  ^  my  fashion  valiant ;  can  please  nig 

Pet.  I'll  swear  thy  back's  probatum,  for  I  have 
known  thee 
Leap  at  sixteen  like  a  strong  stallion. 

Jun.  I  will  be  man  again. 

Pet.  Now  mark  the  working  ; 
The  devil  and  the  spirit  tugfor't ;  twenty  pound 
Upon  the  devil's  head ! 

Jun.  I  must  be  wretched  — 

Pet^  knew  I  had  won. 

Jun.  Nor  have  I  so  much  power 
To  shun  my  fortune. 

Pet.  I  will  hunt  thy  fortune 
With  all  the  shapes  imagination  breeds. 
But  I  will  fright  thy  devil.  —  Stay,  he  sings  now. 
[Sonff  by  Junius,  and  Petiluus  o^w  him 
in  mockage, 

Jun,  Must  I  be  thus  abus'd  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  marry,  must  you.  — 
Let's  follow  him  close :  oh,  there  he  is ;  now 
read  it 

Her.  [reads,]  It  is  the  generaTs  command^  that 
all  sick  persojis,  old  and  unabU,  retire  within  the 
trenches :  he  that  fears  has  liberty  *  to  leave  the 
Jield :  foolSt  boys,  and  lovers,''  must  not  come  near 
the  regiments,  for  fear  of  their  infections^  especially 
those  cowards  they  call  lovers, 

Jun,  Ha! 

Pet.  Head  on. 

Her.  [reads.]  If  any  common  soldier  love  an 
enemy,  he's  whipped  and  made  a  slave ;  if  any  cap- 
tain,  cast,  with  loss  of  honours,  flung  out  o*  ike 
army,  and  made  unable  ever  after  to  bear  the  natu 
of  a  soldier, 

Jun,  The  [pox]^  consume  ye  all,  rogues  ! 

[ExU. 

Pet.  Let  this  work  ; 
ITas  something  now  to  chew  upon.    He's  gone ; 
Come,  shake  no  more. 

Her,  Well,  sir,  you  may  command  me, 
But  not  to  do  the  like  again  for  Europe ; 
I  would  have  given  my  life  for  a  bent  two-pence. 
If  I  e'er  read  to  lovers  whilst  I  live  again. 
Or  come  within  their  confines 

Pet.  There's  your  payment ;  [Gives  money. 
And  keep  this  private. 

Her,  I  am  school'd  for  talking.  [Exit, 

Enter  Demetrius. 
Pet.  How  now,  Demetrius  !  are  we  drawn  ? 
Dem.  'Tis  doing ; 
Your  company  stands  fair.  But,  pray  you, where's 

Junius  ? 
Half  his  command  are  wanting,  with  some  forty 
That  Decius  leads. 

Pet,  Hunting  for  victuals : 
Upon  my  life,  free-booting  rogues,  their  stom- 
achs 
Are,  like  a  widow's  lust,  ne'er  satisfied. 


6  to]  i.  e.  in  addition  ta 

•  fear»  has  libertv]  Sy mpflon*a  conrectioib — Both  th«  fettos 
have  ^^fear$  his  libertie." 

7  lovers]  Altered  by  Sympson  to  "  cowards ;  **  and  ao  his 
Buccessora. 

1     •  [pox]  A  break  here  hi  both  the  folios 
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Dem.  I  wonder  how  they  dare  stir,  knowing 
the  enemy 
Master  of  all  the  country. 

Pet.  Resolute  hungers 
Know  neither  fears  nor  faiths ;  they  tread  on 

ladders, 
Bopes,  gallows,  and  overdo  all  dangers.* 

Dem.  They  may  be  hang'd,  though. 

Pet.  There's  their  joyful  supper-; 
And,  no  doubt,  they  are  at  it. 

Dem.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
How  does  young  Junius  ? 

Pet,  Drawing  on,  poor  gentleman.      ^ 

Dem,  What,  to  his  end  ? 

Pet,  To  the  end  of  all  flesh,  woman. 

Dem.  This  love  has  made  him  a  stout  soldier. 

Pet,  Oh,  a  great  one. 
Fit  to  command  young  goslings.  But  what  news  ? 

Dem.  I  think  the  messenger's  come  back  from 
Pcenius 
By  this  time ;  let's  go  know. 

Pet,  What  will  you  say  now, 
U  he  deny  to  come,  and  take  exceptions 
At  some  half  syllable,  or  sound  deliver' d 
With  an  ill  accent,  or  some  style  left  out  ? 

Dem,  I  cannot  think  he  dare. 

Pet,  He  dare  speak  treason, 
Bare  say  what  no  man  dares  believe,   dares 

do 

But  that's  all  one  :  I'll  lay  you  my  black  armour 
To  twenty  crowns,  he  comes  not. 

Dem,  Done. 

Pet.  You'll  pay  ? 

Dem,  I  will. 

Pet.  Then  keep  thine  old  use,  Fcnnius, 
Be  stubborn  and  vain- glorious,  and  I  thank  thee. 
Come,  let's  go  pray  for  six  hours ;  most  of  us 
I  fear  will  trouble  Heaven  no  more  :  two  good 

blows 
Struck  home  at  two  commanders  of  the  Britons, 
And  my  part's  done. 

Dem,  I  do  not  think  of  dying. 

Pet,  Tis  possible  we  may  live ;  but,  Demetrius, 
With  what  strange  legs,  and  arms,  and  eyes,  and 

noses. 
Let  carpenters  and  copper-smiths  consider. 
If  I  can  keep  my  heart  whole,  and  my  windpipe. 
That  I  may  drink  yet  like  a  soldier 

Dem.    Come,    let's    have    better    thoughts; 
mine's  on  your  armour. 

Pet,  Mine's  in  your  purse,  sir ;  let's  go  try 
the  wager.       ~  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  HI,— The  British  Camp,  In  the  back- 
ground, the  tent  of  Boxduca.  A  rock  on  one  tide 
of  the  staffo,* 

Enter  British  Soldiers^  bringing  in  Judas  and  four 
Roman  Soldiers  with  halters  about  their  necks  ; 
BoNDUCA,  Daughters,  and  Nbnnius  foUounng, 
with  SeriHints, 
Bond.  Come,  hang  'em  presently. 

1  Rcpesj  araUoiDSj  and  overdo  all  dangers]  "  Symmon  roads, 
*J{mn»,  gaUowB's,  and  overlook  all  dangers.*  To  otbrdo 
aU  danger*  is  to  run  more  risks  than  the  occasion  requires. 
We  see  no  need  of  altering  the  old  text"    Ed.  1778. 

a  A  rock  on  one  side  o  the  stage]  I  have  stibstitiited  these 
words  for  Weber's  "  vUh  a  nused  Plofform.**  The  folioe, 
of  course,  do  not  mark  the  locality. 


Nen.  What  made  your  rogueships 
Harrying'    for  victuals    here?    are   we   yoor 

friends  r  ^ 

Or  do  you  come  for  spies  ?    Tell  me  directly, 
Would  you  not  willingly  be  hang'd  now  ?  do 
nofye  long  for't  ? 

Judas.  What  say  ye  ?  shall  we  hang  in  this 
vein  ?    Hang  we  must. 
And  'tis  as  good  to  despatch  it  merrily. 
As  pull  an  arse,  like  dogs,  to't. 

First  Sold.  Any  way. 
So  it  be  handsome.  ~>^ 

Third  Sold.  I  had  as  lief 'twere  toothsom^tooj,' 
But  all  agree,  and  I'll  not  out,*  boys. 

fourth  Sold,  Let's  hang  pleasantly. 

Judas,  Then  pleasantly  be  it  —  Captain,  the 
truth  is, 
We  had  as  lief  hang  with  meat  in  our  xaoutha, 
As  ask  your  pardon  empty. 

Bond,  These  are  brave  hungers.  — 
What  say  you  to  a  leg  of  beef  now,  sirrah  ? 

Judas,  Bring  me  acquainted  wiUi  it,  and  PU 
tell  you. 

Bond.  Torment  *em,  wenches ;  —  I  must  back ; 
—  then  hang  'em.  [Exit. 

Judas,  We  humbly  thank  ygni.  grace. 

First  Daugh.  The  rogues  laugh  at  ua. 

Sec.  Daugh,  Sirrah,  what  think  ^u  of  a  wench 
now  ?  ^ 

Judas.  A  wench,  lady  ! 
I  do  beseech  your  ladyship,  retire ; 
I'll  tell  you  presently :  you  see  the  time's  short ; 
One  crash,  even  to  the  settling  of  my  conscience. 

Nen,  Why,  is't  no  more  but  up,  boys  } 

Judas,  Yes,  rid^  too^  captain. 
Will  you  but  see  n^yfieat. 

First' Daugh.  Yqji,  shall  be  set,  sir. 
Upon  a  jade  shall  shake  you. 

Jttdas,  Sheets,  good  maSam, 
Will  do  it  ten  times  better.^ 

First  Daugh,  Whips,  good  soldier, 
Which  yo^  shall  taste  before  you  hang,  to  mor- 
tify you; 
'Tis  pity  you'should  die  thus  desperate. 

Sec.  Daugh.  These  are  the  merry  Romans,  the 
brave  madcaps :  — 
'Tis  ten  to  one  we  'U  cool  your  resolutiona.  — • 
Bring  out  the  whips. 

Judas.  Would  yi>ur^od  ladyship 
Would  exercise  'em(Co  1^, 

Fourth  Sold.  SurelyTladifes, 
We'd  shew  y^jj  a  strange  patience. 

Nen,  Hang  'em,  rascals  I 
They'll  talk  thus  on  the  wheel. 

Enter  Caratach. 
Car.  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
What  are  these  fellows  ?  what's  the  crime  com- 
mitted. 
That  they  wear  necklaces } 

•  Harrjfing]  "  i.  e.  pillaging,  plundering  [or,  as  Nenniua 
presently  says,  foraging].*'    Werkil 

*  PU  not  out]  i.  e.  I  will  make  one  of  the  party. —  Altered 
by  Sympson  to  "  PU  not  stick  out ;  "  and  ao  hb  succeaaors ! 

ft  First  Daugh.  You  shall  be  «ef,  sir. 

Upon  a  jade  shall  tdkake  uou. 

Judas.  SheelSf  good  madam, 

fViU  do  U  ten  times  better]  "  Tike  shaking  qf  the  skeeU 
was  a  favourite  dance,  and  is  reps«ledly  alluded  to  Ia  old 
plays,  [generally  with  a  demble  nOsndrcJ J*    Wsbbi. 
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Nen,  They  are  Roman  rogues, 
Taken  a-foraging. 

Car,  Is  that  aU,  Nennius  ? 
/iMiM.  Would  I  were  fairly  hang*d !  this  is 
the  devil. 
The  kill-cow  Caratach.^ 

Car.  And  you  would  hang  'em  ? 
Nen.  Are  tEey  not  enemies  ? 
First  Sold,  My  breech  makes  buttons.' 
First  Datigh.  Are  they  not  our  tormentors  ? 
Car.  Tormentors!  flea-traps.^  — 
Pluck  oflf  yflur  halters,  fellows. 

Nen.  Take  heed,  Caratach  ; 
Taint  not  yojar  wisdom. 

Car.  Wisdom,  Nennius ! 
Why,  who  shall  fight  against  us,  make  our  hon- 
ours. 
And  give  a  glorious  day  i^to  our  hands, 
If  we  despatch  our  foes  thus  ?    What's  their  of- 
fence r 
Stealing  a  loaf  or  two  to  keep  out  hunger, 
A  piece  of  greasy  bacon,  or  a  pudding  ? 
Do  these  deserve  the  gallows  ?  they  are  himgry. 
Poor  hungry  knaves,   no  meat  at  home  left, 

starv'd — 
Art  thou  not  hungry  ? 
Judas.  Monstrous  hungry. 
Car.  He  looks  like  Hunger's  self.     Get  'em 
some  victuals. 
And  wine  to  cheer  their  hearts ;  quick. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 
Hang  up  poor  pilchers  !  * 

Sec.  Sold.  This  is  the  bravest  captain 

Nen.  Caratach, 
I'll  leave  y^  to  your  will. 

Car.  I'll  answerall,  Sir.  [Exit  Newktos. 

Sec.  Daugh.  Let's  up  and  view  his  entertain- 
ment of  'em. 
I   am   glad   they   are  shifted  any  way ;    their 

tongues  else 
Would  still  have  murder'd  us. 
First  Daugh.  Let's  up  and  see  it. 

[Exeunt  Daughters. 

Enter  Hengo. 
Car.  Sit  down,  poor  knaves.  —  Why,  Where's 
this  wine  and  victuals  ? 
Who  waits  there  } 

Serv.^  [within.]  Sir,  'tis  coming. 
Hengo.  Who  are  these,  uncle  ? 
Car.  They  are  Komans,  boy. 
Hengo.  Are  these  they 
That  ve.x  mine  aunt  so  ?  can  these  fight  ?  they 

look 
Like  empty  scabbards  all,  no  mettle  in  'em ; 

1  The  kiUrcow  Caratach]  '*  In  thii  place  the  poet  evidently 
alliidos,  in  spite  of  the  anachronism,  to  the  redoubted  Guy 
or  Warwick,  whose  destruction  of  the  Dun  Cow  of  Duna- 
niore-henth  was  not  one  of  the  least  perilous  adventure* 
atchieved  by  knights  errant."    Webkb. 

s  My  breech  makes  baUons]  See  Ray's  Proverbt,  p.  179,  ed. 
1768. 

*  Tormentors  !  JUa-travs]  The  allusion  is  to  articles  which 
were  formerly  hawked  nbmit  the  streets  of  London.  Among 
"The  Cries  of  Rome  "  [London],  appended  to  Hey  wood's 
Rape  of  Luereeej  we  fiiia,  *'  Buy  a  very  One  mouse-trap  or  a 
iormaUor  for  four  Jleaeit."  See  also  Bartholomew  l>Vnr,  act 
iii.  sc.  1.  — Jonson's  WorkSy  ii.  415.  ed.  Giflbrd  (who  has  do 
note  on  the  passage )  \  and  The  TrautU  of  T»eb>e-peiue,  p. 
71  — Taylorii  Workes,  ed.  1630. 

*  pilchers]  i.  •.  pilchardn. 

*  8erv.]  The  fint  fcUo  has  "  Suit.,"  the  aeaind  <*8wet." 


Like  men  of  clouts,  set  to  keep  crows  from  or- 
chards: 
Why,  I  dare  fight  with  these. 

Car.  That's  my  good  chicken !  —  And  how  do 
ye? 
How  do  xQft,feel  your  stomachs  ? 

Judas.  Wondrous  apt,  sir ; 
As  shall  appear  when  time  calls. 

Re-enler  Servants  with  victuals  and  wine,  and  sei 
out  a  t<ible. 

Car.^jrhat's  well ;  down  with't.  — 
A  littj^race  will  serve  ygur  turns.     Eat  softly  ; 
You'liTOoke,  ye  knaves,  else.  —  Give  'em  wine. 

Judas.  Not  yet,  sir  ; 
We're  even  a  little  busy. 

Hengo.  Can  that  fellow 
Do  any  thing  but  eat  ?  —  Thou  fellow  — 

Judas.  Away,  boy, 
Away  !  this  is  no  boy's  play. 

Hengo.  By  [Heaven,] «  uncle. 
If  his  valour  lie  in's  teeth,  he's  the  most  valiant. 

Car.  I  am  glad  to  hear  yoi^  talk,  sir. 

Hengo.  Good  uncle,  tell  me. 
What's  the  price  of  a  couple  of  cramm'd  Bo- 
mans  ? 

Car.    Some  twenty  Britons,  boy;   these  are 
good  soldiers.  —  . 

Hengo.  Do  not  the  cowards  eat  hard  |too  \  ' 

Car.  No  more,  boy. .— .  ^ 

Come,  I'll  sit  with  you{too^Sit  down  by  me,  boy. 

Judas.  Pray,  bring  yq^ir  dish,  then. 

Car.  Hearty  knaves  !  —  More  meat  there. 

First  Sold.  That's  a  good  hearing. 

Car.  Stay  now,  and  pledge  me. 

Judas.  This  little  piece,  sir. 

Car.  By  [Heaven],*  square  »  eaters  !  — 
More  meat,  I  say  !  —  Upon  my  conscience, 
The  poor  rogues  have  not  eat  this  month  :  how 

terribly 
They  charge  upon   their  victuals !  —  Dare  ye 
fight  thus } 

Judas.  Believe  it,  sir,  like  devils. 

Car.  Well  said.  Famine  : 
Here's  to  thy  general.  [Drinka* 

Judas.  Most  excellent  captain, 
I  will  now  pledge  thee. 

Car.  And  to-morrow  night,  say  to  him, 
His  head  is  mine. 

Judas.  I  can  assure  yj^u,  captain. 
He  will  not  give  it  for  this  >va8hing.* 

Car.  Well  said. 

Enter  Daughters  on  the  rock. 
First  Daugh.  Here's  a  strange  entertainment : 

how  the  thieves  drink  ! 
Sec.  Daugh.  Danger  is  dry ;  they  look'd  for 

colder  liquor. 
Car.  Fill  'em  more  wine ;  give  'em  full  bowls. 

—  Which  of  you  all  now, 


•  [Heaven]  Here  both  the  ibiios  have  a  break. 
7  8iiuare\  i.  e.  stout,  hearty,    ito  in  7^  Gdg»tem,  act  U. 
sc  2.  (p.  4d4)  we  have,  ~ 

"  Fred.  And  a  tail  one  too. 
Lod.  Ye*,  qf  his  teeth,"  iLC 
^  He  mil  net  give  it  for  this  waehinr]  This  proverbial  ex* 
pres.sion  has  already  occurred :  see  (Sjnd'«  Revenge,  act  fv 
sea  p.  368. 
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In  recompense  of  this  good,  dare  but  give  me 
A  sound  knock  in  the  battle  ? 

Judas,  Delicate  captain,  ^ 

To  do  thee  a  sufficienfrecompense, 
I'll  knock  thy  brains  out. 

Car,  Do  it. 

Uengo,  Thou  dar'st  as  well  be  damn'd :  thou 
knock  his  brains  out, 
Thou  skin  of  man !  —  Uncle,  I  will  not  hear  this. 

Jwku,  He  up  your  whelp. 

Uengo.  Thou  kill  my  uncle !  would  I 
Had  but  a  sword  for  Uiy  sake,  thou  dried  dog ! 

Car,  What  a  mettle  ^ 

This  little  vermin  carries  !  ^^ 

Hengo.  Kill  mine  uncle ! 

Car,  He  shall  not,  child. 

Hengo,  He  cannot ;  he's  a  rogue, 
An  oxily  eating  rogue :  kill  my  sweet  uncle ! 
Oh,  ^at  I  were  a  man  ! 

Judca.  By  this  wine,  which  I 
Will  drink  to  Captain  Junius,  who  loves 
The    queen's   most  excellent    majesty's    little 

daughter 
Most  sweetly  and  most  fearfully,  I  will  do  it. 

Hengo,  Uncle,  I'll  kill  him  with  a  great  pin. 

Car,  No  more,  boy.  — 
I'll  pledge  thy  captain.    To  ye  all,  good  fellows  ! 

[Drinke, 

Sec.  Daugh,  In  love  Mrith  me !  that  love  shall 
cost  yAur  lives  all.  — 
Come,  sister, 'and  advise  me ;  I  have  here 
A  way  to  make  an  easy  conquest  of  'em, 
If  fortune  favour  me.    [Exeunt  Daughters  above. 

Car.  Let's  see  ye  sweat 
To-morrow  blood  and  spirit,  boys,  this  wine 
Turn'd  to  stem  valour. 

First  Sold,  Hark  you,  Judas ; 
If  he  should  hang  us  after  all  this  ? 

Judas,  Let  him : 
I'll  hang  like  a  gentleman  and  a  Roman. 

Car.  Take  away  there ; 
They  have  enough.  [The  table  removed. 

Judas,  Captain,  we  thank  you  heartily 
For   your   good,  cheer;  and, If   we  meet    to- 
morrow, 
One  of  us  pays  for't. 

Car,  Get  'cm  guides ;  their  wine 
Has  over-master'd  'em.  [Exit  a  Servant. 

Re-enter  Second  Daughter  atid  a  Servant. 

Sec.  Daugh.  That  hungry  fellow 
With  the  red  beard  ^  there,  give  it  him,  and  this 
To  see  it  well  deliver* d.  [Giving  letter  and  purse. 

Car,  Farewell,  knaves : 
Speak  nobly  of  us ;  keep  your  words  to-morrow, 
ibid  do  something  worthy  your  meat.  — 

Enter  a  Ghiide. 

Go,  guide  'em, 
And  see  'em  fairly  onward. 
Judas.  Meaning  me,  sir } 
Serv,  The  same. 
The  youngest  daughter  to  the  queen  entreats  you 
To  give  this  privately  to  Captain  Junius ; 
This  for  your  pains. 

1  With  Uu  red  beard}  Judas  Iscariot,  according  to  the 
common  notion,  bad  red  hair  and  beard,  and  was  so  repre- 
■ented  in  tapestries  and  pictures.  Hence  (absurdly  enough) 
**  tiM  red  beard  "  of  Corporal  Judas, 


Judas,  I  rest  her  humble  servant ; 
Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  —  Keep  your  filet, 
boys. 

Serv,  1  must  instruct  you  farther. 

Judas,  Keep  your  files  there ; 
Order,  sweet  friends  ;  faces  about '  now. 

Guide.  Here,  sir ; 
Here  lies  your  way. 

Judas.  Bless  the  founders,'  I  sav.  — 
Fairly,  good  soldiers,  fSurly  march  now ;  close* 
boys.  [ExeuiU. 

SCENE    IV. -^  TTie  Bomtm  Camp. 

Enter  Suetonius,  Petillics,  Demetbius,  Decius, 
and  Macek. 

Suet,  Bid  me  be  wise,  and  keep  me  where  I 
am. 
And  so  be  safe  !  not  come,  because  commanded ! 
Was  it  not  thus  ? 

Macer.  It  was,  sir. 

Pet,  What  now  think  you  ? 

Suet.  Must  come  so  hemous  to  him,  eo  dis- 
tasteful ! 

Pet,  Give  me  my  money. 

Dem,  I  confess  'tis  due,  sir, 
And  presently  I'll  pay  it. 

Suet.  His  obedience 
So  blind  at  his  years  and  experience, 
It  cannot  find  where  to  be  tender'd  ! 

Macer,  Sir,  "'^ 

The  regiment  was  willing,  and  advanc'd  too». 
The  captains  at  all  points  steel'd  up ;  their  prep- 
arations 
Full  of  resolve  and  confidence ;  youth  and  fire, 
Like  the  fair  breaking  of  a  glorious  day. 
Gilded  their  phalanx ;  when  the  angry  Poenius 
Slept,  like  a  stormy  cloud,  'twixt  them  and 
hopes. 

Suet,  And  stopt  their  resolutions  ? 

Macer.  True  ;  his  reason 
To  them  was  odds,  and  odds  so  infinite, 
Discretion  durst  not  look  upon. 

Suet.  Well,  PoBnius, 
I  cannot  think  thee  coward  yet ;  and  treacherous 
I  dare  not  think :  thou  hast  lopt  a  limb  off  from 

me ; 
And  let  it  be  thy  glory  thou  wast  stubborn. 
Thy  wisdom  that  thou  left'st  thy  general  naked : 
Yet,  ere  the  sun  set,  I  shall  make  thee  see 
All  valour  dwells  not  in  thee,  all  command 
In  one  experience.     Thou  wilt  too  late  repent 

this. 
And  wish  **1  must  come  up"  had  been  thy 
blessing. 

Pet,  Let's  force  him. 

Suet,  No,  by  no  means ;  he's  a  torrent 
We  cannot  easily  stem. 

Pet,  I  think,  a  traitor. 

Suet.  No  ill  words:  let  his  own  shame  first 
revile  him.  — 
That  wine  I  have,  see.  it,  Demetrius, 
Distributed  amongst  the  soldiers, 
To  make  'em  high  and  lusty ;  when  that's  done, 
Petillius,  give  the  word  through,  that  the  ea^es 
May  presently  advance ;  no  man  discover, 

s  faces  about]  i.  e.  wheel,  turn  about :  see  ncCe,  |k  30f 
The  expression  occurs  tevenl  t'unee  in  theee  playik 
s  Bltis  the  founders]  See  note,  p,  450. 
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Upon  bis  life,  the  enemies*  full  strength, 
But  make  it  of  no  value.    Decius, 
Are  your  starv'd  people  yet  come  home  ? 
Dec,  I  hope  so. 

Suet.  Keep  'em  in  more  obedience :  this  is  no 
time 
To  chide ;  I  could  be  angry  else,  and  say  more 

to  you ; 
But  come,   let's  order  all.     Whose  sword  is 

sharpest, 
And  valour  equal  to  his  sword  this  day, 
Shall  be  my  saint. 

Pet,  We  shall  be  holy  all,  then. 

[Exeunt  oil  except  Dbcivs. 

Enter  Judas  and  four  Soldiers. 

Jtidas,  Captain,  captain,  I  have  brought  'em 
off  again ; 
The  drunkenest  slaves ! 

Dec,  [Pox]  *  confound  your  rogueshipe  ! 
I'll  call  the  general,  and  have  ye  hang'd  alL 

Judas,  Pray,  who  will  }rou  command,  then  ? 

Dec,  For  you,  sirrah,     ** 
That  are  the  ringleader  to  these  devices, 
Whose  maw  is  never  cramm'd,  I'll  have  an  en- 
gine— 

Judas,  A  wench,  sweet  captain. 

Dec.  Sweet  Judas,  even  the  forks,' 
Where  yo}i  shall  have  two  lictors  with  two  whips 
Hammer  your  hide. 

Judcta,  Captain,  good  words,  fSedr  words. 
Sweet  words,  good  captain :  if  yop  like  not  us, 
Farewell ;  we  have  employment. 

Dec,  Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Judas.  There  where  yjg}}  dare  not  be,  with  all 
your  valour. 

Dec,  A?hcre's  that .? 

Judas,  With  the  best  good  fellow  living. 

First  Sold,  The  king  of  all  good  fellows. 

Dec.  Who's  that? 

Judas,  Caratach. 
Shake  now,  and  say  we  have  done  something 

worthy; 
Mark  me,  with  Caratach;  by  this  [light],'  Cara- 
tach : 
Do  y9u  as  much  now,  an  y^u  dare.     Sweet 

Caratach !  — 
You  talk  of  a  good  fellow,  of  true  drinking,  — 
Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  Caratach !  —Besides  the 

drink,  captain, 
The  bravest  running  banquet  of  black  puddings, 
Pieces  of  glorious  beef! 

Dec,  How  scap'd  ye  hanging  ? 

Judas,  Hanging's  a  dog's  death,  we  are  gen- 
tlemen ; 
And  I  say  still,  old  Caratach ! 

Dec,  Belike,  then. 
You  are  tum'd  rebels  aU. 

Ifudas.  We  are  Roman  bojrs  aU, 
And  boys  of  mettle.    I  must  do  that,  captain, 
This  day,  this  very  day 

Dec,  Away,  you  rascal ! 


t  forkM]  8«e  Dot0,  p.  7Ga 

*  [/t^A/1  "TIm  modern  editora  fill  up  tbo  gap  with 
Heaven  i  But,  u  I  do  not  recollect  the  phrase— >y  tAu 
heaven^  I  hare  iulMiit|ited  an  aeeeveration  more  ooaunaa." 

WSBXB. 


Judcu,  Fair  words,  I  say  again. 

Dec.  What  must  you  do,  sir  ? 

Judas,  I  must  do  that  my  heart-strings  yearn 
to  do; 
But  my  word's  past. 

Dec.  What  is  it? 

Ju4fu,  Why,  kill  Caratach : 
That's  all  he  ask'd  us  for  our  entertainment. 

Dec,  More  than  y^ax'U  pay. 

Judas,  Would  I  had  sold  myself 
Unto  the  skin,  I  had  not  promis'd  it ! 
For  such  another  Caratach 

Dec.Mj^e,  fool. 
Have  ^^Pbonc  your  country  service  ? 

Judas.  I  have  brought  that 
To  captain  Junius 

Dec,  How! 

Judas,  1  think  will  do  all ; 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  so. 

Dec,  How !  to  Junius !  — 
rU  more  inquire  of  this.  [Aside,]  —  Yoall  fight 
now? 

Judas.  Promise, 
Take  heed  of  promise,  captain  ! 

Dec.  Away,  and  rank,  then. 

Judas,  But,  hark  you,  captain ;  there  is  wine 
distributing; 
I  would  fain  know  what  share  I  have. 

Dec,  Be  gone ; 
You  have  too  much. 

Judas.  Captain,  no  wine,  no  fiffhting : 
There's  one  call'd  Caratach  that  has  vdne. 

Dee.  Well,  sir, 
K  you'll  be  rul'd  now,  and  do  well 

Judas,  Do  excellent. 

Dec,  You  shall  have  wine,  or  any  thing :  go 
file; 
I'll  see  you  have  your  share.    Drag  out  your 

dormice. 
And  stow  'em  somewhere,  where  they  may  sleep 

handsomely ; 
They'll  hear  a  hunt*s-np,*  shortly. 

Judas.  Now  I  love  thee  ; 
But  no  more  forks  nor  whips  ! 

Dec.  Deserve  'em  not,  then. 
Up  with  your  men ;  I'll  meet  you  presentlv ; 
And  get  'em  sober  quickly.       ~  [Exit, 

Judas.  Arm,  arm,  bullies  ! 
All's  right  again  and  straight ;  and,  which  is 

more, 
More  wine,  more  wine.     Awake,  ye  men  of 

Memphis  !  * 
Be  sober  and  discreet;  we  have  much  to  do, 
boys.  [ExeunL 


ACT  m. 

SCENE   I.  —  ^  Temple  of  the  Druidt. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Prepare  there  lor  the  sacrifice  f  the 


queen  comes. 


4  a  kmnVs-mp)  Properly,  t  tune  to  looss 
the  eportemen  in  a  rooming. 

»  flira  (t/*  Memakig]  This  cant  m 
before:  aeep.6M. 


sad  call  togetbei 
has  Qceansd 
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r  wrong! 
!  tO^OS* 


Mtuic.  Enter  in  solemnity  the  Druids  tinging^  sec- 
and  Daughter  streunnff /lowers ;  then  Bonduca, 
First  Daughter,  Caratach,  Nennius,  and 
others. 

Bond.  Ye  powerful  gods  of  Britain,  hear  our 

prayers ;  • 

Hear  us,  you  great  revengers ;  and  this  day  "^ 
Take  pity  from  our  swords,  doubt  from  our  val 

ours; 
Double  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  wrongs 
In  every  breast ;  the  vengeance  due  tolhose 
Make  infinite  and  endless  !     On  our 
This  day  pale  Terror  sit,  horrors  and 
Upon  our  executions  ;  claps  of  thunder-' 
Hang  on  our  arm^d  carts  ;  and  'fore  our  troops 
Despair  and  Death ;  Shame  beyond  these  attend 

'em! 
Rise  from  the  dust,  ye  relics  of  the  dead. 
Whose  noble  deeds  our  holy  Druids  sing  ; 
Oh,  rise,  ye  valiant  bones  !  let  not  base  earth 
Oppress  your  honours,  whilst  the  pride  of  Home 
Treads  on  your  stocks,  and  wipes  out  all  your 

stories ! 
Nen.  Thou  great  Tiranes,*  whom  our  sacred 

priests, 
Arm6d  with  dreadful  thunder,  place  on  high 
Above  the  rest  of  the  immortal  gods, 
Send  thy  consuming  fires  and  deadly  bolts. 
And  shoot  'era  home  ;  stick  in  each  Roman  heart 
A  fear  fit  for  confusion  ;  blast  their  spirits. 
Dwell  in  'em  to  destruction;   thorough  their 

phalanx 
Strike,  as  thou  strik'st  a  proud  tree ;  shake  their 

bodies, 
*Make  their  strengths  totter,  and  their  topless  • 

fortunes 
Unroot,  and  reel  to  ruin ! 

First  Daugh,  Oh,  thou  god. 
Thou  feardd  god,  if  ever  to  thy  justice 
Insulting  wrongs  and  ravishments  of  women 
(Women  deriv'd  from  thee),  their  shames,  the 

Bufferings 
Of  those  that  daUy  fiU'd  thy  sacrifice 
With  virgin  incense,  have  access,  now  hear  me ! 
Now  snatch  thy  thunder  up.now  on  these  Romans, 
Despisers  of  thy  power,  of  us  defacers, 
Revenge  thyself;  take  to  thy  killing  anger. 
To  make  thy  great  work  full,  thy  justice  spoken. 
An  utter  rooting  from  this  blessdd  isle 
Of  what  Rome  is  or  has  been  ! 
Bond.  Give  more  ^  incense  : 
The  gods  are  deaf  and  drowsy,  no  happy  flame 
Rises  to  raise  our  thoughts  :  pour  on. 
Sec.  Daugh.  See,  Heaven, 


1  Tirant3'\  "Thus  wrote  our  Authors,  though  the  anti- 
quarians of  latter  days  have  not  followed  their  example. 

"  Mr.  Sammcts,  in  hio  Britannia  ^ntitfua  lllustrata^  calls 
this  god  Taramia:  Toland,  in  his  Remains^  Taramis  or  Ta- 
ranis,  but  Mr.  Baxter  allows  neither  the  one  or  the  other. 
Jupiter  Tonanjt  ver6  sive  Tanarus  Lucano  Taranis  Gallorum 
lingiia  dicitur.  Nam  viticMJUin  esse  Taramuf^  Britannorum 
hodiema  lingua  clarinsimo  est  argumento,  cui  TonUrna  di- 
cunturTVaneu,  utsit  singulari  numero  Taran,  Vid.  OIomot. 
Antiq,  Britannic,  in  voc  Tanarus.  From  so  great  a  choice 
of  names  as  I  have  here  served  up,  the  reader  may  take 
which  pleases  him  best."    SrMrsorf. 

«  toplesg]  i.  e.  supreme,  having  no  superior:  the  word  is 
very  common  with  this  meaning.  Here  the  Editori  of  1778 
pcopoaed  to  read  "  sapless  "  ! 

•  One  nwrej  Weber  chose  to  print »»  Give  me  more." 


And  all  you  powers  that  guide  us,  see,  and  shame^ 
We  knecrso  long  for  pity !     Over  your  altars. 
Since  'tis  no  light  oblation  that  y^u  look  for, 
No  incense-offering,  will  I  hang  mine  eyes; 
And  as  I  wear  these  stones  with  hourly  weeping. 
So  will  I  melt  your  powers  into  compassion ; 
This  tear  for  Prasutagus  *  my  brave  father ; 
(Yo  gods,  now  think  on  Rome  !)  this  for  my 

mother 
And  all  her  miseries ;  yet  see,  and  save  us ! 
But  now  ye  must  be  open-ey'd.     See,  Hcaven« 
Oh,  see  thy  showers  stoln  from  thee  ;  our  dis- 
honours, — 
Oh,  sister,  our  dishonours !  —  can  ye  be  gods. 
And  these  sins  smother'd  .' 

[A  smoke  Jrarn  the  altar. 
Bond.  The  fire  takes. 
Car,  It  does  so, 
But  no  flame  rises.     Cease  your  fretful  *  prayexv. 
Your  whinings,  and  your  tame  petitions  ; 
The  gods  love  courage  arm'd  with  confidence. 
And  prayers  fit  to  pull  them  down :  weak  tears 
And  troubled  hearts,  the  dull  twins  of  cold  spirits, 
They  sit  and  smile  at.    Hear  how  I  salute  'em.  — 
Divine  Andate,*  thou  who  hold'st  the  reins 
Of  furious  battles  and  disorder'd  war. 
And  proudly  roU'st  thy  s warty  chariot- wheels 
Over  the  heaps  of  wounds  and  carcasses. 
Sailing  through  seas  of  blood ;  thou  sure-steel'd 

sternness. 
Give  us  this  day  good  hearts,  good  enemies. 
Good  blows  o'  both  sides,  wounds  that  fear  oar 

flight 
Can  claim  no  share  in ;  steel  us  both  with  angers 
And  warlike  executions  fit  thy  viewing ; 
Let  Rome  put  on  her  best  strength,  and  thy 

Britain, 
Thy  little  Britain,  but  as  great  in  fortune. 
Meet  her  as  strong  as  she,  as  proud,  as  daring ! 
And  then  look  on,  thou  red-ey'd  god  ; '  who 

does  best. 
Reward  with  honour ;  who  despair  makes  fly, 
Unarm  for  ever,  and  brand  with  infamy  ! 
Grant  this,  divine  Andate  !  'tis  but  justice  ; 
And  my  first  blow  thus  on  thy  holy  altar 
I  sacrifice  unto  thee.  [AJIame  arii«. 

Bond.  It  flames  out. 

Car.  Now  sing,  ye  Druides.^  [Music  and  Song. 
Bond.  'Tis  out  again. 


4  Prasutagus]  Both  the  folios  "ProauUgus:"  but  sm 
Taciti.^R7i.  xiv.  31. 

ifre^fui]  The  first  folio  has  "  fisirfulL"  —  Tb«  second 
reads  **  fearful ; "  and  so  Sympson. 

•  Jindatf]  So  the  seamd  folio.  —  The  first  folio  has 
"  Audate.'*^— "The  real  name  of  this  goddess,  sajrs  Mr. 
Baxter  from  Xiphilin,  x^i  not  Andate  but  Androfta ;  and  so  I 
have  ventured  to  alter  the  te.xl." ! !    STMnon. 

t  thou  rtdey^d  ffod]  "  As  the  Greeks  use  Bcd(,  and  the 
Latins  DeuSf  both  for  sod  and  goddess,  so  our  pttet*  bef* 
have  tAken  the  same  liberty,  and  call  Andrasta  rtd-tytJ  foi^ 
though  she  was  really  a  goddess."  8riiPso:«.  **Cara- 
tach  does  not  address  Andate  any  where  as  a  p>dde*«,  but 
alludes  to  a  god  in  a  very  di^^tinct  manner  thrro  several 
times.  —  *  He  has  given  us  leave  to  fight.'  —  *  Tempt  kim  no 
more.'  — '  //Iy  hidden  moaning.'  —  This  luakes  it  iiH>ff«thui 
probable  that  Fletcher  was  not  very  accurately  Hkiiled  in  tha 
British  niythologj."  VVcrer.  —  The  second  fiilio  baa 
*  Tempt  her  no  nii>re '  and  '  Her  hidden  meaning  ;  *  but  tbal 
folio  is  of  much  less  authority  than  the  first. 

8  DruiiUs]  "  The  poets  uniformly  pronounce  and  spell 
this  as  a  tn!<>'Ilable."  Websr,  — who  had  fur^gotta  tki 
line  in  preceding  col.,  — 

**  Whose  noble  desds  our  holy  Druidt  ting.*' 
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Car.  H*M*  giyen  us  leaye  to  fight  yet;  we 
a9k  no  more ; 
The  rest  hangs  in  our  resolutions : 
Tempt  him  no  more. 

Bond,  I  would  know  further,  cousin. 
Car.  His  hidden  meaning  dwells  in  our  en- 
deavours ; 
Our  valours  arc  our  best  gods.  Cheer  the  soldier, 
And  let  him  eat. 
Meas,  He's  at  it,  sir. 
Car.  Away,  then ; 
When  he  has  done»  let's  march.  —  Come,  fear 

not,  lady ; 
This  day  the  Koman  gains  no  more  ground  here, 
But  what  his  body  lies  in. 
Bond,  Now  I  am  confident. 

[Exeuntt  reoordsr*  '  playing. 

SCENE  H.  —  The  Roman  Camp. 

Enter  Junius,  Curius,  and  Dscius. 

Dee.  We  dare  not  hazard  it ;  beside  our  Uves, 
It  forfeits  all  our  understandings. 

Jun.  Gentlemen, 
Can  ye  forsake  me  in  so  just  a  service, 
A  service  for  the  commonwealth,  for 'honour  ? 
Read  but  the  letter ;  you  may  love  iobV 

Dec.  Read  it.  ""  ""^ 

If  there  be  any  safety  in  the  circumstance, 
Or  likelihood  'tis  love,  we  will  not  fail  you. 
Head  it,  good  Curius. 

Cur,  Willingly. 

Jun,  Now  mark  it. 
p   )  Cur.  [Reads.]  HeaUh  to  thy  hsari,  my  honoured 

"'  Junius, 

And  all  thy  love  requited  I    I  am  thine. 
Thine  everUutingly ;  thy  love  has  won  me; 
And  let  it  breed  no  doubt,  our  new  acquaintance 
Compels  this ;  'tis  the  gods'  decree  to  bless  us. 
The  times  are  dangerous  to  meet ;  yet  fail  not ; 
By  all  the  love  thou  bear'st  me  I  cor\jure  thee. 
Without  distrust  of  danger  to  come  to  me; 
For  I  have  purposed  a  delivery 
Both  of  myself  and  fortune  this  blest  day 
,  Ittfo  thy  hands,  if  thou  think* st  good.     To  shew  thee 

Uow  infnito  my  love  is,  even  my  mother 
Shall  be  thy  prisoner,  the  day  yours  tvithout  hazard; 
For  I  beheld  your  danger  like  a  lover, 
A  just  affecter  of  thy  faith :  thy  goodness, 
I  know,  will  use  us  nobly  ;  and  our  marriage. 
If  not  redeem,^  yet  lessen  Rome's  ambition : 
I  am  weary  of  these  miseries.     Use  my  mother 
{If  you  intend  to  take  her)  with  all  honour; 
And  let  this  disobedience  to  my  parent  * 
Be  laid  on  love,  not  me.     Bring  with  thee,  Junius, 
Spirits  resolv'd  to  fetch  me  off,  the  noblest ; 
Forty  will  serve  the  turn,  Just  at  the  joining 
Of  both  the  battles  ;  we  will  be  weakly  guarded. 
And  for  a  guide,  within  this  hour,  shall  reach  thee 
A  faithful  friend  of  mitie.     The  gods,  my  Junius, 
Keep  thee,  and  me  to  serve  thee  !      Young  Bonvica. 


1  JTom]  Sympaon  printed  (from  Tbeobald*s  muginal 
note)  *-Bh»t».» 

«  rfeordcTM]  \.  e.  flaKeoletn. 

s  re^nii]  The  Editors  of  1778  propow,  very  annacesnurily, 
to  read  "  reclaim." 

«  parent]  Both  the  foUof  have  "  parent! ; "  and  lo  Sjrinp- 


This  letter  carries  much  belief^  and  most  ob- 
jections 
Answer*  d,*  we  must  have  doubted. 

Dec.  Is  that  fellow 
Come  to  you  for  a  guide  yet  ? 

Jun.  Y(». 

Dee.  And  examin'd  ? 

Jun.  Far  more  than  that ;  he  has  felt  tortures, 
yet 
He  vows  he  knows  no  more  than  this  truth. 

Dec.  Strange! 

Cur.Jf  she  mean  what  she  writes,  as't  may  be 
ttbable, 
'Twill  M  the  happiest  vantage  we  can  lean  to. 

Jun,  m  pawn  my  soul  she  means  truth. 

Dec.  Think  an  hour  more ; 
Then,  if  your  confidence  grow  stronger  on  yon, 
We'll  set  in  with  you.  *^ 

Jun.  Nobly  done:  I  thank  ye. 
Ye  know  the  time. 

Cur.  We  wUl  be  either  ready 
To  give  you  present  counsel,  or  join  with  you. 

Jun,  No  more,  as  ye  are  gentlemen,  ^ilie 
general. 

Enter   Suetonius,    Fetillius,  Dembtbius,  and 
Macbb. 

Suet.  Draw  out  apace ;  the  enemy  waits  for  us. 
Are  ye  all  ready  ? 

Jun,  All  our  troops  attend,  sir. 

Suet.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Junius : 
I  hope  you  arc  dispossess' dr 

Jun.  Iliope  so  ^oo,  sir. 

Suet.  Continue  so.    And,  gentlemen,  to  you 
now :  •* 

To  bid  ^rou  fight  is  needless ;  ye  are  Romans,  * 
The  name  will  fight  itself :  to  tell  ye  who 
Xj^u  go  to  fight  against,  his  power,  and  nature. 
But  loss  of  time ;  ye  *  know  it,  know  it  poor, 
And  oft  have  made  it  so :  to  tell  ye  further. 
His  body  shews  more  dreadful  than  it  has  done. 
To  him  that  fears  less  possible  to  deal  with, 
Is  but  to  stick  more  honour  on  your  actions. 
Load  ye  with  virtuous  names,  and  to  your  mem- 
ories 
Tie  never-dying  Time  and  Fortune  constant. 
Go  on  in  full  assurance :  draw  your  swords 
As  daring  and  as  confident  as  justice ; 
The  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye  ;  loud  Fame 

caUs  ye, 
Pitch' d  on  the  topless^  Apennine,"  and  blows 
To  all  the  under- world,  all  nations,  the  seas. 
And  unfrequented  deserts  where  the  snow  dweUs; 

ft  Jtuwer^d]  i.  e.  Art  answered. 

«  y0]  So  tbe  fir«t  folio.  —  The  eecond  folio  haa  "  yet." 
Symp»on  gave  "  ye  "  aa  a  conjetlurel  correction,  in  which 
*'  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Seward  concurred  with  him  "  '. 
7  topUst]  See  note,  p.  770. 

•  Jtpenntne]  So  the  eecoud  folio.  — The  flrat  folio  haa 
*<  Pennine  ".  —  The  Editun  of  1778  thought  proper  to  give 
the  passage  thus  (hoping  that  their  alterationa  would  "  be 
allowed  to  tknm  new  beauties  on  it ! !) ; 

"  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 
Pitched  on  the  topless  Apenuine.  where  the  snow  dwells. 
And  blows  to  all  the  under-world,  all  nations. 
The  seas  and  unfrequented  departs ;  wakens 
Tbe  ruin'd  monuments ;  and  there  where  nothing 
But  etenial  death  and  sleep  is,  infonns  again 
The  dead  bones  with  your  virtues.    Go  on,  I  say : 
Valiant  and  wise  rule  Heav'n,  and  all  the  great 
Aspects '.  attend  *em,  do  but  blow  apon 
This  enemy,  wlio  but,"  kc. 
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Wakens  the  ruin'd  monuments ;  and  there, 
Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  sleep  is, 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues. 
Qo  on,  I  say :  valiant  and  wise  rule  Heaven, 
And  all  the  great  aspects  ^  attend  'em :  do  but 

blow 
Upon  this  enemy,  who,  but  that  we  want  foes. 
Cannot  deserve  that  name ;  and  like  a  mist, 
A  lazy  fog,  before  your  burning  valours 
You'll  find  him  fly  to  nothing.    This  is  all. 
We  have  swords,  and  are  the  sons  of  ancient 

Romans,  ^^ 

Heirs  to  their  endless  valours ;  fight  an^|kquer ! 
Dec,  Dem.  'Tis  done. 
Pet.  That  man  that  loves  not  this  day. 
And  hugs  not  in  his  arms  the  noble  danger, 
May  he  die  famelcss  and  forgot ! 

Su«i.  Sufficient. 
Up  to  your  troops,  and  let  y^r  drums  beat 

thunder ; 
Harch  close  and  sudden,  like  a  tempest:  all 

executions  [March, 

Done  without  sparkling  '  of  the  body ;  keep  your 

phalanx 
Sure-lin'd  and  picc'd  together,  your  pikes  for- 
ward. 
And  so  march  Uke  a  moving  fort.     Ere  this  day 

ruQ« 
We  shall  have  ground  to  add  to  Rome,  well  wgn* 

[ExetirU. 

SCENE  ni.  —  The  Country  between  the  Campa, 
A  hiU  on  one  side  of  the  stage. 

Enter  Ca&atach  and  Nennhts. 
Xen.    The  Roman  is  advanc'd;    from  yond 
hill's  brow 
We  may  behold  him,  Caratach. 

Car,  Let's  thither.  [They  ascend  the  hUL 

[Drums  at  one  place  afar  off, 
I  see  the  dust  fiy.    Now  I  see  the  body  \ 
Observe  'em,  Nennius;  by  [Heaven],*  a  hand- 
some body, 
And  of  a  few  strongly  and  wisely  jointed  : 
Suetonius  is  a  soldier. 

Nen,  As  I  take  it, 
That's  he  that  gallops  by  the  regiments. 
Viewing  their  preparations. 

Car,   very  likely ; 
He  shews  no  less  than  general :  see  how  bravely 
The  body  moves,  and  in  the  head  how  proudly 
The    captains  stick   like   plumes  :    he   comes 

apace  on. 
Good  Nennius,  go,  and  bid  my  stout  lieutenant 
Bring  on  the  first  square  body  to  oppose  'em, 
And,  as  he  charges,  open  to  enclose  'em ; 
The  queen  move  next  with  hers,   and  wheel 

about, 
To  gain  their  backs,  in  which  I'll  lead  the  van- 
guard. 
We  shall  have  bloody  crowns  this  day,  I  see  by't. 
Haste  thee,  good  Nennius ;  I'll  follow  instantly. 

[ExU  Nennius. 


1  atphsU]  "Thia  is  an  allusion  to  Jadidal  asCiolocy.** 
UAforr. 

•  tparkiing]  i.  e.  scattering,  dispersing— a  sense  in  which 
the  word  occurs  again  in  these  plays  more  than  once. 

•  \Hsmm]  Both  the  folios  have  a  break  here. 


How  close  they  march,  as  if  they  grew  together, 

[March  sounded  within. 

No  plaqe  but  lin'd  alike,  sure  from  oppreesioii ! 

Tliey  will  not  change  this  figure;    we  mutt 

charge  'em. 
And  charge  'em  home  at  both  ends*  Yen  and 

rear  J 
They  *  never  totter  else. 

[Drums  in  another  plaee  afar  off. 
I  hear  our  mune, 
And  must  attend  it.    Hold,  good  sword,  bat 

this  day. 
And  bite  hard  where  I  hound  thee ;  ^  aad  here- 
after 
I'll  make  a  relic  of  thee,  for  young  soldiers 
To  come  like  pilgrims  to,  and  kiss  for  conquests. 

[ExilL 

SCENE   IS, ^Before  the  Roman  Camp. 

Enter  Junius,  Cubius,  and  Dbcius. 

Jun.  Now  is  the  time  ;  the  fellow  stays. 

Dec.  ^Vhat  think  ji2U  ? 

Cur.  I  think  'tis  true. 

Jun,  Alas,  if  'twere  a  question. 
If  any  doubt  or  haxard  fell  into't. 
Do  ye  think  mine  own  discretion  so  self-blind. 
My  care  of  you  so  naked,  to  run  headlong  ? 

Dec,  Let's  take  PetiUius  with  us. 

Jun,  By  no  means  ; 
He's  never  wise  but  to  himself^  nor  courteoos 
But  where  the  end's  his  own :    we  are  strong 

enough, 
If  not  too  many.    Behind  yonder  hill« 
The  fellow  tells  me,  she  attends,  weak  guarded. 
Her  mother  and  her  sister. 

Cur.  I  would  venture. 

Jun,   We  shaU  not  strike  five  blows  Ibr't. 
Weigh  the  good. 
The  generid  good  may  come. 

Dec.  Away  !    I'll  with  ye ; 
But  with  what  doubt 

Jun.  Fear  not :  my  soul  for  all ! 

[ExewU,     Aiarms,  drums  and  trumpets  in 
several  places  afar  off,  as  at  a  main  batik, 

SCENE  Y.-^  Near  the  Field  of  Battle.    AhOlen 
one  side  of  the  stage.* 

Enter  Drusus  and  Fgbnius  abote, 
Dru,  Here  you  may  see  'em  all,  air ;  firom  this 

hfH 

TTie  country  shews  off  leveL 

Pom,  Gods  defend  me. 
What  multitudes  they  are,  what  infinites ! 
The  Roman  x>ower  shews  like  a  little  star 
Hedg'd  with  a  double  halo.^  —  Now  the  knell 
rings  :  [Loud  shouts  within. 

Hark,  how  they  shout  to  the  oattle  !  how  the  air 
Totters,  and  reelsj  and  rends  a-pieces,  Drusus, 
With  the  huge-vollied  clamours  ! 

Dru.  Now  they  charge 
(Oh,  gods !)  of  all  sides,  fearfully. 

4  7%cyl  Syropion  printed  *<  They'll.** 
»  hound  tkss]  i.  e.  set  Ibee  oo. 

^  A  kill  on  oii«  8uU  ^tke  otegtl  Weber  cave  ^ItSb 
Baek-ground  tk*  Tmt  ^  Ptmbu^  mU  «  PXa^irm.» 
T  Ao/oj  The  fint  folio  has*' halloa}**  the  second  ■*1mII»'' 
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Pan,  Little  Rome, 
Stand  but  this  growing  Hydra  one  short  hour, 
And  thou  hast  out-done  Hercules  ! 

Dru.  The  dust  hides  'em  ; 
Wo  cannot  sec  M'hat  follows. 

Pcen.  They  are  f;one, 
Oone,  swAllow'd,  Drusus ;  this  eternal  aun 
Shall  never  see  'em  march  more. 

Dru,  Oh,  turn  this  way, 
And  see  a  model  of  the  field !  some  forty 
Against  four  hundred  ! 

Poen.  Well  fought,  bravely  foUow'd !       ^  - 
Oh,  nobly  charg'd  again,  charg'd  home  •.  too  1 

Drusus, 
They  seem  to  carry  it.    Now  they  charge  all ; 

[Loud  shoutt  ^Uhin. 
Close,  close,  I  say  !  they  foUow  it.    Ye  gods. 
Can   there  be    more    in    men.'    More  daring 

spirits } 
Still  they  make  good  their  fortunes.   Now  they 

are  gonctoo^ 
For  ever  gone  :  see,  Drusus,  at  their  backs 
A  fearful  ambush  rises.    Farewell,  valours. 
Excellent    valours !     oh,    Home,   whore's   thy 
wisdom? 
Dru.  They  arc  gone  indeed,  sir. 
J*om,  Look  out  toward  the  army ; 
I  am  heavy  with  these  slaughters. 

Dru.  "lis  the  samQ  still. 
Cover* d  with  dust  and  fury. 

Enter  Daughters  with  Junius,  Cuhiub,  Dbciub, 
and  Soldiers. 

Sec,  Daugh.  Bring  'em  in ; 
Tie  'em,  and  then  unarm  'em. 

First  Daugh.  Valiant  Romans, 
Ye  are  welcome  to  your  loves ! 

Sec,  Daugh.  Your  death [s],  fools ! 

Dec.  We  deserve  'em  ; 
And,  women,  do  your  worst. 

First  Daugh.  Ye  need  not  beg  it. 

Sec.  Daugh.  Which  is  kind  Junius  ? 

First  Sold.^  This. 

Sec.  Daugh,  Are  ^u  my  sweetheart  ? 
It  looks  ill  on't.    How  long  is't,  pretty  soul. 
Since  you  and  I  first  lov'd  }  had  we  not  reason 
To  dote  extremely  upon  one  another  ? 
How  does  my  love  ?  This  is  not  he  ;  my  chicken 
Could  prate  finely,  sing  a  love-song. 

Jun.  Monster 

Sec.  Dattgh,  Oh,  now  it  courts  ! 

Jun.  Arm'd  with  more  malice 
Than  he  that  got  thee  has,  the  devil. 

Sec.  Daugh,  Good : 
Proceed,  sweet  chick. 

Jun,  I  hate  thee ;  that's  my  last. 

Sec.  Daugh.  Nay,  an  you  love  me,  forward ! 
—  No  ?  —  Come,  sister. 
Let's  prick  our  answers  on  our  arrows'  points. 
And  make  'em  laugh  a  little.  —  Y'e  damn'd 

lechers, 
Ye  proud    improvident    fools,   have  we    now 
caught  ye  ? 


1  First  SoUL]  Both  the  follow  "Perv."  (in  consequence 
of  which,  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weher  added  to  the  MtSffe- 
dirertion  <»n  the  entrance  »»f  the  Daughters  "  and  StrrranU.** 
But ''  Scr\',»'  meana  merely  one  of  tlie  suldieri  who  bring 
iji  Uio  raptivea.) 


Are  ye  i'  the  noose  ?    Since  ye  are  such  loving 
creatures, 

We'll  be  your  Cupids  :  do  ye  see  these  arrows  ? 

We'll  send  'em  to  your  wanton  livers,  goats. 
First  Daugh.  Oh,  how  I'll  trample  on  your 
hearts,  ye  villains. 

Ambitious  salt-itch' d  slaves,  Rome's  master- 
sins  ! 

The  mountain-rams  topp'd  •  your  hot  mothers. 
See.  Daugh.  Dogs, 

To  whose  brave  founders  a  salt  whore  gave  suck  I 

Thieves,  honour's  hangmen,  do  ye  grin  ?    Por- 

Take  mefor  ever,  if  in  my  fell '  anger 
I  do  not  out-do  all  example  ! 

Enter  Caaatach. 
Car.  Where, 
Where  are  these  ladies  ?  —  Ye  keep  noble  quar- 
ter ! 
Your  mother  thinks  ye  dead  or  taken,  upon  which 
She  will  not  move  her  battle.  —  Sure,  those  faces 
I  have  beheld  and  known;   they  are  Roman 

leaders  : 
How  came  they  here  ?  • 

Sec.  Daugh.  A  trick,  sir,  that  we  us'd ; 
A  certain  policy  conducted  'em 
Unto  our  snare :   wo  have  done  you  no  small 

service. 
These  us'd  as  we  intend,  wc  are  for  the  battle. 
Car,  As  you  intend  !  taken  by  treachery  ! 
First  Daugh.  Is't  not  allow*d  ? 
Car.  Those  that  should  gild  our  conquest, 
Make  up  a  battle  worthy  of  our  winning, 
Catch'd  up  by  craft ! 

Sec.  Dattgh.  By  any  means  that's  lawful. 
Car.    A  woman's  wisdom  in  our  triumphs ! 
Out! 
Out,4  ye  sluts,  ye  follies  !     From  our  swords 
Filch  our  revenges  basely! — Arm  again,  gen- 
tlemen. — 
Soldiers,  I  cliarge  ye  help  'em. 

Sec.  Daugh.  By  [Heaven],*  uncle. 
We  will  have  vengeance  for  our  rapes. 

Car.  By  [Heaven], 
You  should  have  kept  your  legs  close,  then.  — 
Despatch  there. 
First  Daugh.  I  will  not  off  thus. 
Car.  He  that  stirs  to  execute. 
Or  she,  though  it  be  youi-selves,  by  him  that 

got  me. 
Shall  quickly  fed  mine  anger !     One  great  day 

given  us. 
Not  to  be  snatch'd  out  of  our  hands  but  basely, 
And  must  we  shame  the  gods  from  whence  we 

have  it, 
With  setting  snares  for  soldiers  ?    I'll  run  away 

first, 
Be  hooted  at,  and  children  call  me  coward. 
Before  I  set  up  stales  *  for  victories. 
Give  'em  their  swords. 

*  topped}  VVcber  and  the  EdiUirs  of  1778  printed  "  tupt.»» 

a  fetl]  BO  tlie  finit  folio  (a  reading  which  Sympson  gives 
as  a  eorrrrtion  liy  hiiU9«lf  and  iSewjurd  !). .—  The  second 
folio  "*«lf." 

4  Out]  The  Editors  of  1778  printed  "  Out,  out  j "  and  so 
Weber 

i  [//r.rrmj  llorr,  and  in  the  next  speech,  both  the  folios 
mark  tho  onii-t-iion  l»y  a  break. 

«  atale.i]  i.  e.  decoys.  —  Koth  tlie  folios  have  "  scales.^' 
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Sto.  Daugh,  Oh,  gods ! 
Car.  Bear  off  the  women 
Dnto  their  mother. 

Sec,  Daugh,  One  shot,  gentle  uncle  1 

Car*  One  cut  her  fiddle-string  !  —  Bear  *em 

off»  I  say ! 
First  Daunh.  The  [devil]  ^  take  this  fortune ! 
Car.  Learn  to  spin, 
And  curse  your  knotted  hemp. 

[Exeunt  Daughters  and  Soldiers. 
Go,  gentlemen, 
Safely  go  off,  up  to  your  troops  ;  be  wiser ; 
There  thank  me  like  tall*  soldiers :  I  shall  seek 
ye.  [Exit, 

Cur,  A  noble  worth  ! 
Dec.  Well,  Junius  ? 
Juti,  Pray  ye,  no  more  ! 
Cur.  He  blushes  ;  do  not  load  him. 
Dec,  Where's  your  love  now  ? 
•»— --.  -s^,..  [Drtima  loud  within. 

Jun,  Puff,  there  it  flies !     Come,  let's  redeem 
our  follies. 

[Exeunt  Junius,  Cuaius,  and  Decius. 
Dru,    Awake,   sir;     yet  the   Roman   body's 
whole ; 
I  see  'em  clear  again. 

Pan.  Whole  !  'tis  not  x>ossible  ; 
Drusus,  they  must  be  lost. 

Dru.  By  [Heaven],'  they  are  whole,  sir, 
And  in  brave  doing ;  see,  they  wheel  about 
To  gain  more  ground. 

Pofii.  But  see  there,  Drusus,  see. 
See  that  huge  battle  moving  from  the  mountains ! 
Their  gilt  coats  shine  like  dragons'  scales,  their 

march 
Like  a  rough  tumbling  storm ;  see  them,  and 

view  'em. 
And  then  see  Rome  no  more.    Say  they  fail,  look, 
Look  where  the  arm^d  carts  stand,  a  new  army  ! 
Look  how  they  hang  like  falling  rocks,  as  mur- 
dering ! 
Death  rides  in  triumph,  Drusus,  fell  Destruction 
Lashes  his  fiery  horse,  and  round  about  him 
His  many  thousand  ways  to  let  out  souls. 
Move  mc  again  when  they  charge,  when  the 

mountain 
Melts  under  their  hot  wheels,  and  from  their 

ax' trees 
Huge  claps  of  thunder  plough  the  ground  before 

'em  ; 
Till  then,  I'll  dream  what  Rome  was. 

EfUer  Suetonius,  Petillius,   Demetrius,   Ma- 

CEB,  and  Soldiers. 

Suet.  Oh,  bravely  fought !  *  honour  till  now 

ne'er  shew'd 

Her  golden  face  i'  the  field :  like  lions,  gentlemen, 

You've  held  your  heads  up  this  day.     Where's 

young  Junius, 
Curius,  and  Decius  ? 

Pet.  Gone  to  Heaven,  I  think,  sir. 


1  [devQ]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folio«. 
s  taU]  r.  e.  stout,  bold. 

3  [IffarfM]  A  break  hrn*  in  Iwith  the  foIi<»a. 

4  OA,  brat  rill  fou'/ht,  &cc.^  jSiirlj  in  tho  nrr.iiiirPTnont  of  this 
BpefH-h  in  b.>tli  ibn  folios,  'i'hc  Editurs  nf  1776  gnvo  a  now 
divifioM  of  tho  lines,  that  thi.*  nieir(>  iniubt  run  on  regularly 
from  the  preceding  ^petch ;  and  m>  VVober. 


Suet.  Their  wortiis  go  with  'em !    Breathe  a 

while.    How  do  ye  ? 
Pet,   Well ;  some  few  sciunry  wounds ;  my 

hefrt's  whole  yet. 
Dem.  Would  they  would  give  us  more  ground  1 
Suet.  Give  !  we'll  have  it. 
Pet,  Have  it !  and  hold  itf too,  Respite  the  deril. 

Re-enter  Junius,  Dbcitts,  and  Cuaius. 
Jun,  Lead  up  to  the  head,  and  line  sure :  Hib 
queen's  battle 
Begins  to  charge  like  wildfire.     Where's  the 
general  ^ 
Suet.  Oh,  they  are  living  yet !  —  Come,  my 
brave  soldiers. 
Come,  )jet  me  pour  Rome's  blessing  on  ye :  live^ 
Live,  and  lead  armies  all !    Ye  bleed  hard. 

•Tim.  Best; 
We  shall  appear  the  sterner  to  the  foe. 
Dee,  More  wounds,  more  honour. 
Pet,  Lose  no  time. 
Suet,  Away,  then ; 
And  stand  this  shock,  ye  have  stood  the  world. 

Pet,  We'll  grow  to't.  — 
Is  not  this  better  now  than  lousy  loving } 
Jun,  I  ign  myself,  PetilHus. 
Pet,  'Tis  I  love  thee.»  , 

[Exeunt  all,  except  Dhusub  and   PONpTB 
above. 

Enter  Bonduoa,   Daughters,   Ca&atach,   Nsn- 
Nius,  and  Soldiers. 
Car,  Charge  'em  i'  the  flanks  !    Oh,  you  have 
play'd  the  fool. 
The  fool  extremely,  the  mad  fool ! 
Bond.  Why,  cousin  ? 

Car,  The  woman-fool !  why  did  you  give  the 
word 
Unto  the  carts  to  charge  down,  and  our  people 
In  gross  before  the  enemy }  we  pay  for't ; 
Our  own  swords  cut  our  throats :  why,  [a  pox]* 

on't. 
Why  do  you  ofier  to  coiQcpand  i  the  devil, 
The  devil  and  his  dam  too^^who  bid  you 
Meddle  in  men's  affairs  ? 
Bond.  I'll  help  aU. 
Car.  Home, 
Home  and  spin,  woman,  spin,  go  spin !  you  trifle. 
[Exeunt  Bonduca  and  Daughters. 
Open  before  there,  or  all's  ruinf'd]  !  —  How ! 

[8Aotit«  within* 
Now  comes  the  tempest  —  on  ourselves,   by 
[Heaven] ! ' 
[  WitAin.]  Victoria  ! 

Car.  Oh,  woman,  scurvy  woman,  beastly  wo- 
man !      [Exit  with  Nbnnius  and  Soldiers. 
Dru.   Victoria^  victoria  ! 
Pom.  How's  that,  Drusus  ?  * 
Dru.  They  win,  they  win,  they  win  I     Oh, 
look,  look,  look,  sir, 
For  Heaven's  sake,  look  ! 
The  Britons  fly,  the  Britons  fly  !     Victoria  ! 


i  ^Tis  I  lore  tkre]  Symfvtun,  with  the  approbation  of 
Seward,  printed  **'7'^  now  /  love  tMt.^^  The  Editors  of 
1778  rightly  observe  that  "  retilIiu.H  njcaiM  to  opptHe  kU  km 
to  Hint  of  h<)nvica." 

0  [a  pox]  H<re  both  the  folios  have  a  break. 

7  [Ueao'en]  Hero  both  the  lulioa  liave  a  brsak. 
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'  Re-enter  Suetonius,  Junius,  Fetillius,  &c.,  and 
Soldiers. 
Suet,  Soft,  soft,  pursue  it  soft,  excellent  sol- 
diers. 
Close,  my  brave  fellows,  honourable  Romans  ! 
Oh,  cool  thy  mettle,  Junius !  they  are  ours, 
The  world  cannot  redeem  *cm.  Stem  Petillius, 
Govern  the  conquest  nobly.    Soft,  good  soldiers ! 
[Exeuni  all,  except  Dnusus  and  PasNius  above. 

Re-enter  Boxduca  and  Daughters,  with  Soldiers. 
Bond,   Shame  !   wkither  fly  ye,  ye  unlucky 

Britons  ? 
Will  ye  creep  into  your  mothers'  wombs  again  ? 

I^ack,  cowards  I 
Hares,  fearful    hares,  doves  in  your  angers  ! 

leave  me .' 
Leave  your  queen  desolate  ?  her  hapless  children 

to  Roman  rape  again  and  fury } 

Re-enter  Cahatach  with  Henoo. 
Car.  Fly,  ye  buzzards  ! 
Ye   have  wings  enough,  ye  fear !  —  Got  thee 
gone,  woman,  [Loud  thotU  within. 

Shame  tread  upon  thy  heels !     All's  lost,  all's 

,        lost  I     Hark, 
Hark  how  the  Romans  ring  our  knells ! 

[Exeunt  Bonduca,  Daughters,  and  Soldiers. 
Bengo,  Gopd  uncle. 
Let  me  go  too.  ^ 

Car.  No,  boy;  thy  fortune's  mine ; 
I  must  not  leave  thee.     Get  behind  me  [Taket 

Hengo  on  his  back] ;  shake  not ; 
I'll  breech  *  you,  if  you  do,  boy.  — 

Re-enter  Petillius,  Junius,  and  Decius. 

Come,  brave  Romans ; 

All  is  not  lost  yet. 

Jun.  Now  I'll  thank  thee,  Caratach. 

Car.  Thou  art  a  soldief ;  strike  home,  home  ! 

have  at  you  !  [They Jiff ht.    Drums. 

Pasn.  His  blows  fall  like  huge  sledges  on  an 

anvil. 
Dec.  I  am  weary. 
Pet.  So  am  L 
Car.  Send  more  swords  to  me. 

[Exit  with  Henoo. 
Jun.  Let's  sit  and  rest. 

[Jun.,  Pet.,  and  Dec.,  sit  down. 
Dru,  What  think  you  now  ? 
Pan.  Oh,  Drusus,  "" 
I  have  lost  mine  honour,  lost  my  name,' 
Lost  all  that  was  my  light!    These  are  true 

Romans, 
And  I  a  Briton-coward,  a  base  coward  ! 
Guide  me  where  nothing  is  but  desolation. 
That  I  may  nevot  more  behold  the  face 
Of  man,  or  mankind  know  me  !      Oh,  blind 

Fortune, 
Hast  thou  abus'd  me  thus  ? 

Dru.  Good  sir,  be  comforted  ; 
•It  was  your  wisdom  nil'd  you.     Pray  you,  go 
home ; 

1  hreerk]  "i.  e.whip.**    Ma^oit. 

«  my  namt]  Uy, "  my  nam^  fur  ever  "  ?  —  Sympfon  altered 
the  oneinal  reipiUtion  of  thw  9pci*clj,  and  was  fuUowed  by 
tJie  Editori  of  1778. 


Your  day  is  yet  to  come,  when  this  great  fortune 
Shall  be  but  foU  unto  it.    [Ratreat  sounded  within. 
Pan.  Fool,  fool,  coward  ! 

[Exeunt  P(£nius  and  Dausus  abov€k 

Re-enter  Suetonius,  Demktkius,  Maces,  and  Sol- 
diers, with  drum  and  colours. 
Sitet.    Draw  in,  draw  in  I  —  Well  have  ye 
fought,  and  worthy 
Rome's  noble  recompense.  Look  to  your  wgjinds ; 
llie  ground  is  cold  and  hurtfuL  The  proud  queen 
Has  got  a  fort,  and  there  she  and  her  daughters 
Defy  us  once  again  :  to-morrow  morning 
We'll  seek  her  out,  and  make  her  know  our 

fortunes 
Stop  at  no  stubborn  walls.  Come,  sons  of  Honour, 
True  Virtue's  heirs,  thus  hatch'd-'with  Britain- 
blood, 
Let's  march  to  rest,  and  set  in  gules  *  like  sunt. 
Beat  a  soft  march,  and  each  one  ease  hJlUftigK- 
hours.  [Egemi. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  Roman  Camp.    Before  the  teni 
of  Junius. 

Enter  Petillius,  Junius,  Decius,  and  DbmbtbiuSv 
sinffinff. 

PtL     Smooth  was  his  cheek, 

Dec    And  his  chin  it  was  tieek, 

Jiim.    With,  whoop,  he  has  done  wooing ! 

Dem.  Junius  was  this  captain's  name, 

A  lad  for  a  lass's  viewing. 
PeU     Full  Mack  his  eye,  and  plump  hia  thigh, 
J>u.    Made  up  Tor  love's  pursuing. 
Dem,  Smooth  was  his  cheek, 
PeL     And  his  chin  it  was  sleek, 
Jtin.    With,  whoop,  he  has  done  wooing ! 

Pet.  Oh,  my  vex'd  thief^  art  thou  come  home 
again  ? 
Are  thy  brains  perfect  ? 
Jun.  Sound  as  bells. 
Pet.  Thy  back- worm 
Quiet,  and  cast  his  sting,  boy  ? 

Jun.  Dead,  Petillius, 
Dead  to  all  folly,  and  now  my  anger  only. 
Pet.  Why,  that's  well  said ;  hang  Cupid  and 
his  quiver, 
A  drunken  brawling  boy  !    Thy  honour'd  saint 
Be  thy  ten  shillings,  Junius;  there's  the  money, 
And  there's  the  ware ;  square  dealing  :  this  but 

sweats  thee 
Like  a  nesh*  nag,  and  makes  thee  look  pin- 

buttock'd ; 
The  other  runs  thee  whining  up  and  down 
like  a  pig  in  a  storm,  fills  thy  brains  full  of 

baUads.' 
And  shews  thee  like  a  long  Lent,  thy  brave  body 
Tum'd  to  a  tail  of  green- fish'  without  butter. 
Dec.  When  thou  lov'st  next,  love  a  good  cup 
of  wine. 


9  hatched]  Equivalent  here  to— adorned,  coloured;  see 
note,  p.  495. 

4  /rules]  "  The  hemldic  terra  for  red,"    Websb. 

6  nesh]  "  i.  e.  tender,  delicate."    Smpion. 

8  balUidj*]  So  (he  hrst  foliu.— The  second  folio  has 
I  "  inadiiesTi ; "  and  so  Sympsoii. 

T  green -Jish]  "Green-fish,  AsHliis."  "  A  Seller  of  6re«B- 
1  fish,  Salsamentarius."  Colea's  Diet. 
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A  mistress  for  a  king ;  she  leaps  to  kiss  thee ; 

Her  red  and  white's  her  own ;  she  makes  good 
blood, 

Takes  none  away ;  what  she  heats  sleep  can  help, 

Without  a  groping  surgeon. 
Jun,  I  am  counsell'd ; 

And  henceforth,  when  I  dote  again 

Dem,  Take  heed ; 

Tou  had  almost  paid  for't. 

Pet.  Lore  no  more  great  ladies ; 

Ihou  canst  not  step  amiss,  then :  there's  no  de- 
light in  'em ; 

All's  in  the  whistling  of  their  snatcht-up  silks ; 

They're  only  made  for  handsome  yiew,  not  han- 
dling; 

Their  bodies  of  so  weak  and  wash  *  a  temper, 

A  rough-pac'd  bed  will  shake  'em  all  to  pieces  ; 

A  tough  hen  pulls  their  teeth  out,  tires  their 
souls; 

Plena  rinuurum  aunt^  they  are  full  of  rennet. 

And  take  the  skin  off  where  they  are  tasted : 
shun  'em  : 

They  live  in  cullises,'  like  rotten  cocks, 

Stew'd  to  a  tenderness  that  holds  no  tack  : 

Give  me  a  thing  I  may  crush. 
Jun,  Thou  speak' St  truly  : 

The  wars  shall  be  my  mistress  now. 
Pet,  Well  chosen. 

For  she's  a  bouncing  lass;  she'll  kiss  thee  at 
night,  boy. 

And  break  thy  pate  i'  the  morning. 
Jun,  Yesterday 

I  found  these  favours  infinite. 
Dem,  Wench  good  enough, 

But  that  she  talks  too  loud. 
Pet.  She  talks  to  the  purpose. 

Which  never  woman  did  yet ;  she'll  hold  grap- 
pling, 

And  he  that  lays  on  best  is  her  best  servant : 

All  other  loves  arc  <nere  catching  of  dotterels,^ 

Stretching  of  legs  out  only,  and  trim  laziness. 

Here  comes  the  general. 

Enter  Suetonius,  Curius,  amd  Macer. 

Suei,  I  am  glad  I  have  found  ye : 
Are  those  come  in  yet  that  pursu'd  bold  Cara- 
tach? 
Pet,  Not  yet,  sir,  for  I  think  they  mean  to 
lodge  him ; 
Take  him  I  know  they  dare  not,  'twill  be  dan- 
gerous. 
Suet,  Then  haste,  Petillius,  haste  to  Fcsnius  : 
I  fear  the  strong  conceit  of  what  disgrace 
H'as  pull'd  upon  himselfj^  will  be  his  ruin  ; 
I  fear  his  soldiers'  fury  too  ;  haste  presently ; 
I  would  not  lose  him  for  all  Britain.     Give  him, 
Petillius 


1  vcasK\  i.  c.  washy.  —  "So  in  Rvle  a.  Wift  and  hare  a 
W\fc  [Act  iii.  sc.  1,1  '  'Ti«  a  v>ash  knave,  be  will  not  keep 
his  flesh  well.'  "     Werer. 

3  PletuB  rhnarum  sunt]  An  alteration  of  a  passage  in 
Terence,  which  has  been  already  cited  :  see  note,  p.  4^ 

s  cuUues]  L  e.  strong  brothn,  strained  and  made  clear. 

*  mere  catehittf  ofdotUrels^ 

...  .  ^C^tf**"*"  f/  Icfft  out  only]  "  The  dotterel  is  a  prover- 
bially foolish  bird,  which  is  said  to  allow  Itself  to  be  caught 
while  It  apes  the  artiunsof  the  fowler:  its  folly  In  stretching 
CMit  a  leg,  if  the  ftmler  does  so,  in  frequently  alluded  to  by 
our  early  writers."    Weber  (the  note  altered). 


Pet,  That  that  shall  choke  him.  [Arid^ 

Suet.  All  the  noble  counsel. 
His  fault  forgiven  jboo,  his  place,  his  honour 

Pet.  For  me,  I  tHiiiJc,  as  handsome.       lAaieU. 

Suet,  All  the  comfort ; 
And  tell  the  soldier,  'twas  on  our  command 
He  drew  not  to  the  battle. 

Pet,  I  conceive,  sir. 
And  will  do  that  shall  cure  all. 

Suet,  Bring  him  with  you 
Before  the  queen's  fort,  and  his  forces  with  him ; 
There  you  shall  find  us  following  of  our  con- 
quest. 
Make  haste. 

Pet.  The  best  I  may.  [Exit, 

Suet,  And,  noble  gentlemen, 
Up  to  your  companies  :  we'll  presently 
Upon  the  queen's  pursuit.  There's  nothing  done 
Till  she  be  seiz'd  ;  without  her,  nothing  won. 

[Exeunt.     Short  Jiourish, 

SCENE    n.  —  Open  Country  between  the  Cam^ie, 

Enter  Cajutach  and  Henoo. 

Car.  How  does  my  boy  ? 

Hengo.  I  would  do  well ;  my  heart's  well ; 
I  do  not  fear. 

Cor.  My  good  boy  ! 

Hefigo,  I  know,  uncle. 
We  must  all  die ;  my  little  brother  died, 
I  saw  him  die,  and  he  died  smiling  ;  sure. 
There's  no  great  pain  in't,  uncle.     But,  pray, 

tell  me. 
Whither  must  we  go  when  we  are  dead  ? 

Car,  Strange  questions !  —  [Aeide, 

Why,  to  the  blessed'st  place,  boy !  ever-sweet- 

ness 
And  happiness  dwells  there. 

Hengo.  Will  you  come  to  me  ? 

Car,  Yes,  my'sweet  boy.~^ 

Hengo.  Mine  aunt<Joov  and  my  cousins  } 

Car,  All,  my  good  c'Kild. 

Hengo.  No  Romans,  uncle? 

Car.  No,  boy. 

Hengo.  I  should  be  loath  to  meet  them  there. 

Car.  No  ill  men, 
That  live  by  violence  and  strong  oppression. 
Come  thither ;  'tis  for  those  the  gods  love,  good 
men. 

Hengo,  Why,  then,  I  care  not  when  I  go,  for 
surely 
I  am  persuaded  they  love  me  :  I  never 
Blasphem'd  'em,  uncle,  nor  transgress'd  my  par- 
ents;* 
I  always  said  my  prayers. 

Car.  Thou  shalt  go,  then, 
Indeed  thou  shalt. 

Hengo.  When  they  please. 

Car.  That's  my  good  boy  ! 
Art  thou  not  weary,  Hengo  ? 

Hengo,  Weary,  uncle ! 
I  have  heard  y<^  say  you  have  march'd  all  day 


m  armour. 


Here  Sympson  cites  ttam 


&  transgresg*d   my  pereiUi] 
Women  Pleaged,  act  iii.  sc  L 

"  Yon  are  too  royml  to  ma. 
To  me  that  have  ao  foolishly  troMsfrisa'd  yon.'* 
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on  }wi, 
See^  how  he  broocb' 

Back,  I  say, 


Car.  I  h'ave,  boy. 

Hengo.  Am  not  I  your  kinsman  ? 

Car.  Yes. 

Ilengo.  And  am  not  I  as  fully  allied  onto  you 
In  those  brave  things  as  blood }  " 

Car.  Thou  art  too  tender. 

Hetigo.  To  go  upon  my  legs  ?  they  were  made 
to  bear  me. 
I  can  play  twenty  mile  a-day ;  I  see  no  reason, 
But,  to  preserve  my  country  and  myself, 
I  should  march  forty. 

Car.  What  wouldst  thou  be,  living 
To  wear  a  man's  strength  ! 

Ilengo.  Why,  a  Caratach, 
A  Koman -hater,  a  scourge  sent  from  Heaven 
To  whip  these  proud  thieves  from  our  kingdom. 
Hark,  [Drum  within. 

Hark,  imcle,  hark  !  I  hear  a  drum. 

Enter  Judas  and  Soldiers,  and  remain  at  the  side 
of  the  stage. 

Judas.  Beat  softly. 
Softly,  I  say ;  they  are  here.    Who  dare  charge  ? 

First  Sotd.  He 
That  dares  be  knock'd  o'  the  ^ead :  Til  not 
come  near  him. 
Jtidas.  Kctire  again,  and  watch,  then.    How 
he  stares ! 
H'as  eyes  would  kill  a  dragon.    Mark  the  boy 

well; 
If  we  could  take  or  kill  him  —  A  [pox]  ^  on 
How  fierce  you  look! 

the  boy ! 
The  devil  dwells  in's  scabbard. 
Apace,  apace  !  h'as  found  us. 

[Exit  teith  Soldiers. 
Car.  Do  yc  hunt  us  ? 

Hengo.  Uncle,  good  unclei  see !  the  thin  starv'd 
rascal, 
Ine  eating  Koman,  see  where  he  thirds  the 

thickets ! 
Kill  him,  dear  uncle,  kill  him !  one  good  blow 
To  knock  his  brains  into  his  breech ;  strike's 

head  off, 
That  I  may  piss  in's  face. 

Car.  Do  ye  make  us  foxes  ?  — 
Here,  hold  my  charging-staff,  and  keep  the  place, 

boy. 
I  am  at  bay,  and  like  a  bull  I'll  bear  me.  — 
Stand,  stand,  ye  rogues,  ye  squirrels  !         [Exit, 

Hengo.  Now  he  pays  'em  : 
Oh,  that  I  had  a  man's  strength ! 

Re-enter  Judas. 

Judas.  Here's  the  boy  ; 
Mine  own,  I  thank  my  fortune. 

Jlrngo.  Uncle,  uncle  I 
Famine*'  is  fnln  upon  me,  uncle ! 

Judas.  Come,  sir. 
Yield  willin;;ly,  (your  uncle's  out  of  hearing,) 
I'll  tickle  your  young  tail  else. 

Hengo.  I  defy  thcc, 


1  "ipo*]  A  break  licre  in  both  the  folio*. 

*  br.iod'il  i.  e.  cticri.'>hcs,  \vatche«  over,  u  a  mother  over 

lier  yiMjnu. 

8  ]i\tmuie]  MeSM,  of  coiitHe,  Judas :  compare  act  ii.ec. 3; 

**JiuLu.  Believe  it,  nir,  like  dovilM. 

Car.  Well  Mid,  Famine."  p.  707. 

TOL.  I.  98 


Thou  mock-made  man  of  mat  I  charge  homc» 

sirrah ! 
Hang  thee,  base  slave,  thou  shak'st 

Judas.  Upon  my  conscience. 
The  boy  will  beat  me:    how  it  looks,   how 

bravely  ! 
How  confident  the  worm  is  !  a  scabb'd  boy 
To  handle  me  thus  !  — Yield,  or  I  cut  thy  head 
off. 
Hengo.  Thou  dar'st  not  cut  my  finger ;  here 

'tis,  touch  it. 
Judas,  llie  boy  speaks  sword  and  buckler.  — 
Prithee,  yield,  boy ; 
Come,  here's  an  apple ;  yield. 

Hengo.  By  FHeaven],*  he  fears  me  ! 
I'll  give  you  sharper  language ;  when,  you  cow- 
ard. 
When  come  you  up  ? 

Judas.  If  he  should  beat  me 

Hengo.  When,  sir  ? 
I  long  to  kill  thee :  come,  thou  canst  not  scape 

me ; 
I  have  twenty  wa3r8  to  charge  thee,  twenty  deaths 
Attend  my  bloody  staff. 

Judas,  Sure,  'tis  the  devil, 
A  dwarf-devil  in  a  doublet 

Herigo.  I  have  kill'd  a  captain,  sirrah,  a  brave 
captain, 
And,  when  I  have  done,  I  have  kick'd  him  thus. 

Look  here ; 
See  how  1  charge  this  staff ! 

Judas.  Most  certain 
This  boy  will  cut  my  throat  yet. 

Re-enter  two  Soldiers  running. 
First  Sold.  Flee,  flee  !  he  kills  us  ! 
See.  Sold.  He  comes,  he  comes  ! 
Judas.  The  devil  take  the  hindmost ! 

[Exeunt  Judas  and  Soldiers. 
Hengo.  Rim,  run,  ye  rogue8,flb  precious  rogues, 
ye  rank  rogues ! 
'A  comes,  'a  comes,  'a  comes,  'a  comes !  that's 

he,  boys !  — 
What  a  brave  cry  they  make  ! 

Re-enter  Cakatach,  with  a  soldier's  head. 

Car,  How  does  my  chicken  ? 

Hengo,  Faith,  uncle,  grown  a  soldier,  a  great 
soldier ; 
For,  by  the  virtue  of  your  charging-staff, 
And  a  strange  fighting  face  I  put  upon't, 
I  have  out-brav'd  Hunger.* 

Car.  That's  my  boy,  my  sweet  boy  ! 
Here,  here's  a  lioman's  head  for  thee. 

Hengo.  Good  pro vsion : 
Betbre  I  starve,  my  sweet-fac'd  gentleman, 
I'll  trj'  VQur  favour.^ 

Car.  A  right  complete  soldier  ! 
Come,   chicken,  let's  go  seek  some  place  of 

strength 
(The  country's  full  of  scouts)  to  rest  a  while  in ; 
Thou  wilt  not  else  be  able  to  endure 
The  journey  to  my  country.    Fruits  and  water 
Must  be  your  food  a  while,  boy. 

Hengo.  ^Vny  thing ; 


*  [Ileavm]  A  break  here  in  botli  the  folios. 
*  Iftinffrr]  ^»ce  noto  tl,  l.-'t  col, 
«  faevur]  "  i.  e.  couiUenaoco."    Wbbsb. 
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I  can  cat  moss,  nay,  I  can  live  on  anger, 

To  vex  these  Romans.    Let's  be  wary,  uncle. 

Car.  I  warrant  thee  ;  come  cheerfully. 

Hengo.  And  boldly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III.— TAtf  Ten^o/PcENius. 

Enter  PcENms,  Drusus,  and  Reoulus. 
Reg.  The  soldier  shall  not  grieve  you. 
Pan,  Pray  ye,  forsake  me  ; 
Look  not  upon  me,  as  ye  love  your  honours ! 
I  am  so  cold  a  coward,  ray  infection 
Will  choke  your  virtues  like  a  damp  else. 
Dru.  Dear  captain ! 
Beq.  Most  honour' d  sir  ! 
Pan.  Most  hated,  most  abhorr'd  ! 
Say  so,  and  then  ye  know  me,  nay,  ye  please 

me. 
Oh,  my  dear  credit,  my  dear  credit ! 

Beg.  Sure, 
TTia  mind  is  dangerous. 

Dru.  The  good  gods  cure  it ! 
Pan.  My  honour  got  thorough  fire,  thorough 
stubborn  breeches, 
Thorough  battles  that  have  been  as  hard  to  win 

as  heaven,  . 

Thorough  Death  himself  in  aU  his  horrid  truns, 
Is  gone  for  ever,  ever,  ever,  gentlemen  ! 
And  now  I  am  left  to  scornful  tales  and  laughters. 
To  hootings  at,  pointing  with  fingers.  •♦  That's  he, 
That's  the  brave  gentleman  forsook  the  battle,  ^^ 
The  most  wise  Pa?niu8,  the  disputing  coward  !" 
Oh,  my  good  sword,  break  from  my  side,  and  kill 

me; 
Cut  out  the  coward  from  my  heart ! 
Reg.  You  are  none. 

Pan.  He  lies  that  says  so ;  by  [Heaven],*  he 
lies,  lies  basely. 
Baser  than  I  hav^|||one  !  *    Come,  soldiers,  seek 

me ; 
I  have  robb'd  ye  of  your  virtues  !     Justice  seek 

me ; 
I  ^ave  broke  my  fair  obedience  !  lost !     Shame 

take  me,^ 
Take  me,  and  swallow  me,  make  baUads  of  me. 
Shame,  endless  shame  !  —  and,  pray,  do  you  for- 
sake me. 
Dru.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Pan.  Good  gentlemen,  forsake  me ; 
You  were  not  wont  to  be  commanded  ;  friends, 

pray,  do  it : 
And  do  not  fear ;  for,  as  I  am  a  coward, 
I  will  not  hurt  myself  (when  that  mind  takes  me, 
I'll  call  to  you,  and  ask  your  help),  I  dare  not. 
[Throws  himself  upon  the  ground. 

Enter  Pbtillius. 
Pet.  Good  morrow,  gentlemen.    Where's  the 

tribune  ? 
Reg.  There. 

Dru.  Whence  come  you,  good  Petillius  ? 
Pet.  From  the  general. 
Dru.  With  what,  for  Heaven's  sake  ? 

I  \ne.avrn\  A  break  hero  in  both  the  folioM. 

a  Baser  than  I  have  done]  "  i.  e.  more  barely  tlmn  I  have 
octed."     MAsorr.  ^ 

8  lost!  Shame  take  me]  Allert-d  by  Uio  Edilors  of  l/<8to 
"  laat.  Shame  take  me.'' 


Pet.  With  good  counsel,  Drusus, 
And  love,  to  comfort  him. 

Dru.  Good  Regulus, 
Step  to  the  soldier  and  allay  his  anger ; 
For  he  ia  wild  as  winter. 

[Exeunt  Dbusus  and  Reoulvs. 
PH.  Oh,  are  you  there  ?  have  at  you  !  [Aaide.] 
—  Sure,  he's  dead,  [Half  asuk. 

It  cannot  be  he  dare  out-live  this  fortune ; 
He  must  die,  'tis  most  necessary  ;  men  expect  it. 
And  thought  of  life  in  him  goes  beyond  coward. 
Forsake  the  field  so  basely,  fie  upon't ! 
So  poorly  to  betray  his  worth  !  so  coldly 
To  cut  all  credit  from  the  soldier  !  sure. 
If  this  man  mean  to  live,  (as  I  should  think  it 
Beyond  belief,)  he  must  retire  where  never 
The  name  of  Rome,  the  voice  of  arms,  or  honour, 
Was  known  or  heard  of  yet.    He's  cerUin  dead, 
Or  strongly  means  it ;  he's  no  soldier  else. 
No  Roman  in  him  ;  all  he  has  done  but  outside. 
Fought  either  drunk  or  desperate.      [Pcknius 

rises.]  Now  he  rises.  — 
How  does  lord  Poenius  ? 
Pan.  As  you  see. 
Pet.  1  am  glad  on't ; . 
Continue  so  still.    The  lord  general, 

The  valiant  general,  great  Suetonius 

Pam.  No  more  of  me  is  spoken  ;  my  name's 
perish'd.  [Aside. 

Pet.  He  that  commanded  fortune  and  the  day 
By  his  own  valour  and  discretion, 
(When,  as  some  say,  Poenius  refus'd  to  come. 
But  I  believe  'em  liot.)  sent  me  to  see  you. 
Pan.  You  are  welcome ;  and,  pray,  sec  me, 
see  me  well ; 
You  shall  not  see  me  long. 

Pet.  I  hope  so,  Pcenius.  —  [Aside. 

The  gods  defend,^  sir  ! 

Pan.  See  me,  and  understand  me.  This  is  he, 
Left  to  till  up  your  triumph  ;  he  that  basely 
Whistled  his  honour  off  to  the  wind,  that  coldly 
Shrunk  in  his  politic  head,  when  Rome,  like 

reapers, 
Swct  blood  and  spirit  for  a  glorious  harvest. 
And  bound  it  up,  and  brought  it  off ;  that  fool, 
That  having  gold  and  copper  offer'd  him, 
Refus'd  the  wealth,  and  took  the  waste ;  that 

soldier, 
That  being  courted  by  loud  Fame  and  Fortune 
Labour  in  one  hand  that  propounds  us  gods. 
And  in  the  other  glory  that  creates  U8, 
Yet  durst  doubt  and  be  damn'd  ! 
Pet.  It  was  an  error. 
Pan.  A  foul  one,  and  a  black  one. 
Pet.  Yet  the  blackest 
May  be  wash'd  white  again. 
Pan.  Never. 
Pet.  Your  leave,  sir  ; 
And  I  beseech  you  note  mc,  for  I  love  you. 
And  bring  along  all  comfort.     Are  we  goda. 
Allied  to  no  infirmities  ?  are  our  natures 
More  than  men's  natures  ?  when  we  slip  a  little 
Out  of  the  way  of  virtue,  are  we  loet  ? 
Is  there  no  medicine  call'd  sweet  mercy  } 

Pan.  None,  Petillius ; 
There  is  no  mercy  in  mankind  can  reach  me. 
Nor  is  it  fit  it  should  ;  I  have  siim'd  beyond  it. 


«  dtfatd]  L  6.  Torbid. 
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Pet.  Forf^iveness  meets  with  all  faults. 

Pcpn.  Tis  all  faults, 
All  sins  I  can  commit,  to  be  forgiven  ; 
'Tis  loss  of  whole  man  in  me,  my  discretion, 
To  be  so  stupid,  to  arrive  at  pardon. 

Pet.  Oh,  but  the  general 

Pom.  lie's  a  brave  gentleman, 
A  valiant,  and  a  loving  ;  and  I  dare  say 
He  would,  as  far  as  honour  durst  direct  him. 
Make  even  with  my  fault;  but  'tis  not  honest, 
Nor  in  his  power  :  examples  that  may  nourish 
Neglect  and  disobedience  in  whole  bodies, 
And  totter  the  estates  and  faiths  of  armies, 
Must  not  be  play'd  withal ;  nor  out  of  pity 
Make  a  general  forget  his  duty ; 
Nor  dare  I  hope  more  from  him  than  is  worthy. 

Pet,  What  would  you  do  ? 

Pcen.  Die. 

Pet.  So  would  sullen  children. 
Women  that  want  their  wills,  »lavcs  disobedient 
That  fear  the  law.  Die  !  tie,  great  captain  !  you 
A  man  to  rule  men,  to  have  thousand  lives 
Under  your  regiment,'  and  let  your  passion 
Betray  your  reason  !  I  bring  you  all  forgiveness. 
The  noblest  kind  commpnds,  your  place,  your 
honour 

Paen.   Prithee,  no  more ;  'IM  foolish.     Didst 

not  thou 

By  [Heaven],'  thou  didst !     I  overheard  thee 

there, 
There  where  thou  stand' st  now  —  deliver  me  for 

rascal. 
Poor,  dead,  cold,  coward,  miserable,  wretched, 
If  I  out-liv'd  this  ruin  } 

Pet.  I! 

Pten.  And  thou  didst  it  nobly. 
Like  a  true  man,  a  soldier ;  and  I  thank  thee, 
I  thank  thee,  good  Petillius,  thus  I  thank  thee. 

Pet.  Since  you  are  so  justly  made  up*  let  me 
tell  you, 
'Tis  fit  you  die  indeed. 

Pam.  Oh,  now  thou  lov'st  me  !  * 

Pet.  For  say  he  had  forgiven  you,  say  the 
people's  whispers 
Were  tame  again,  the  time  run  out  for  wonder. 
What  must  your  own  command   think,  from 

whose  swords 
You  have  taken  off  the  edges,  from  whose  valours 
The  due  and  recompense  of  arms ;  nay,  made  it 

doubtful 
W^hcther  they  knew  obedience  ?  must  not  these 

kill  you  ? 
Say  they  are  won  to  pardon  you,  by  mere  miracle 
Brought  to  forgive  you,  what  old  valiant  soldier. 
What  man  that  loves  to  fight,  and  fight  for  Rome, 
Will  ever  follow  you  more?     Dare  you  know 

these  ventures  ? 
If  so,  I  bring  you  comfort ;  dare  you  take  it  ? 

Pan.  No,  no,  Petillius,  no. 

Pet.  If  your  mind  serve  you. 
You  may  live  still ;  but  how  ?  —  yet  pardon  me  : 
YovL  may  out- wear  all  too  ;  —  but  when  ?  —  and 
certain 


1  rejfiment]  i.  e.  command. 

-  [I/faren]  Both  the  folios  have  a  break  here. 

^  04,  noK  thou  lov^gt  mf.\  A  reading  proptMed  by  Mawn  ; 
and,  (lull bttrsti,  the  iteimine  one:  so  in  act  v.  hc  1,  *M>h, 
now  tiioii  pipaeerit  the!"  — Both  the  folios  have  "  O  how 
thou  Uivcit  mei " ;  and  to  the  modern  editors. 


There  is  a  mercy  for  each  fault,  if  tamely 
A  man  will  take't  upon  conditions. 

Pcen.  No,  by  no  means :  I  am  only  thinking 
now.  sir, 
(For  I  am  resolv'd  to  go,)  of  a  most  base  death. 
Fitting  the  baseness  of  my  fault.     I'll  hang. 

Pet.  You  shall  not ;  you're  a  gentleman  I  hon- 
our, 
I  would  else  flatter  you,  and  force  you  live. 
Which  is  far  baser.  Hanging  !  'tis  a  dog's  death, 
An  end  for  slaves. 

Pcen.  The  fitter  for  my  baseness. 

Pet.  Besides,  the  man  that's  hang'd  preaches 
his  end. 
And  sits  a  sif^n  for  all  the  world  to  gape  at. 

Paen,  That's  true  ;  I'll  take  a  fitter,  —  poison. 

Pei.  No, 
Tis  equal  ill ;  the  death  of  rats  and  women. 
Lovers,  and  lazy  boys  that  fear  correction. 
Die  like  a  man. 

Poen.  Why,  my  sword,  then. 

Pet.  Ay,  if  your  sword  be  sharp,  sir : 
There's  nothing  under  heaven  that's  like  your 

sword ; 
Your  sword's  a  death  indeed. 

Pan.  It  shall  be  sharp,  sir. 

Pet.  Why,  Mithridates  was  an  arrant  ass 
To  die  by  poison,*  if  all  Bosphorus 
Could  lend  him  swords.     Your  sword  must  d^ 

the  deed : 
Tis  shame  to  die  chok'd,  fame  to  die  and  bleed. 

Pam.  Thou  hast  confirm'd  me ;  and*  my  good 
Petillius, 
Tell  me  no  more  I  may  live. 

Pei.  'Twas  my  commission  ; 
But  now  I  see  you  in  a  nobler  way, 
A  way  to  make  all  even. 

Pcen.  Farewell,  captain : 
Be  a  good  man,  and  fight  well ;  be  obedient ; 
Command  thyself,  and  thedlthy  men.      Why 
shak'st  thou } 

Pei.  1  do  not,  sir. 

Pcen.  1  would  thou  hadst,  Petillius ! 
I  would  find  something  to  forsake  the  world  with. 
Worthy  the  man  that  dies  ;  a  kind  of  earthquake 
Thorough  all  stem  valours  but  mine  own. 

Pet.  I  feel  now 
A  kind  of  trembling  in  me. 

Pcen.  Keep  it  still ; 
As  thou  lov'st  virtue,  keep  it. 

Pet.  And,  brave  captain. 
The  great  and  honour' d  Poenius, 

Pcen.  That  again  ! 
Oh,  how  it  heightens  me  !  again,  Petillius ! 

Pet.  Most  excellent  commander  I 

Pcen.  Those  were  mine, 
Mine,  only  mine ! 

Pet,  They  are  still. 

Pcen.  Then,  to  keep  'em 
For  ever  falling  more,  have  at  you  !  —  Heavenly 
Ye  everlasting  powers,  I  am  yours ! 

[Fails  upon  his  stoord. 


*  Mithridates  wu  an  arrant  om 

To  diebypoUon]  '*  It  iti  true,  a»  Hympson  tayt,  that  Hitli- 
ridateri  did  not  die  tiy  |M>i.9on  ;  but  it  was  tlie  kind  of  death 
that  ho  aUvayit  prflerrud,  and  wax  always  prepared  for, 
though  it  was  not  hi<t  late."  Masopi.  *^  Alter  all,  the  poets 
must  certainly  plead  guilty  to  the  Ho:ufiation  of  inadvertency 
brought  forward  by  Sympson."    Wbb£k. 
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The  work's  done, 
That  neither  fire,  nor  apfc,  nor  melting  '  envy, 
Shall  ever  conquer.     Carry  my  last  words 
To  the  great  general :  kiss  his  hands,  and  say, 
My  soul  I  give  to  Heaven,  my  fault  to  justice, 
Which  I  have  done  upon  mysell';  my  virtue. 
If  ever  there  was  any  in  poor  Pocnius, 
Made   more   and  happier,   light  on   him  !  —  I 

faint  — 
And  where  there  is  a  foe,  I  wish  him  fortune.  — 
I  die: 

Lie  lightly  on  my  ashes,  gentle  earth !        [Dies. 
Pet,  And  on  my  sin  !  —  Farewell,  great  Poe- 
nius!  — 
The  soldier  is  in  fury  ;  now  I  am  glad 

[Noise  within, 
'Tis  done  before  he  comes.    This  way  for  me. 
The  way  of  toil,  —  for  thee,  the  way  of  honour ! 

[Exit. 

Re-enter f  and  remain  at  the  side  of  the  stage^  Dru- 
8  us  and  Kequlus,  with  Soldiers,  who  are  press- 
ing in. 

Soldiers.  Kill  him,  kill  him,  kill  him ! 
Dru.  What  will  ye  do  ? 

Reg.  Good  soldiers,  honest  soldiers 

Soldiers.  Kill  him,  kill  him,  kill  him  ! 
Dru.  Kill  us  first ;  we  command  too. 
Reg.  Valiant  soldiers, 
Consider  but  whose  life  ye  seek.  —  Oh,  Drusus, 
Bid  him  be  gone  !  he  dies  else.  [Drcsus  advafices.] 

—  Shall  Home  say, 
Ye  most  approved  soldiers,  her  dear  children 
Devour'd  the  father*  of  the  fights  r  shall  rage 
And    stubborn    fury   guide    those    swords    to 

slaughter. 
To  slaughter  of  their  own,  to  civil  ruin  ? 

Dru.  Oh,  let  'em  in !  all's  done,  all's  ended, 
Regulus ; 
Pocnius  has  found%is  last  eclipse.  [Regulus  ad- 
vances.] —  Come,  soldiers, 
Come,  and  behold  your  miseries ;  come  bravely, 
Full  of  your  mutinous  and  bloody  angers, 

[Soldiers  advance. 
And  here  bestow  your  darts.  —  Oh,  only  Koman, 
Oh,  father  of  the  wars  ! 

Reg.  Why  stand  ye  stupid  ? 
Where  be  your  killing  furies  ?  whose  sword  now 
Shall  first  be  sheath'd  in  Pccnius  r  do  ye  weep  } 
Uowl  out,  ye  wretches,  ye  have  cause;  howl 

ever : 
Who  shall  now  lead  ye  fortunate  ?  whose  valour 
Preserve  ye  to  the  glory  of  your  country  ? 
Who  shall  march  out  before  ye,  coy'd  and  courted 
By  all  the  mistresses  of  war,  care,  counsel, 
Quick-ey'd   experience,  and  victory  twin'd  to 

him } 
Who  shall  beget  ye  deeds  beyond  inheritance 


1  mcltinff]  '"Seward  quarrels  with  the  epithet  mtUing^ 
applied  Ut  envy;  but  it  alludes  to  the  general  propensity  of 
malice  tu  dorace  and  obliterate  the  fame  of  superior  nicriu" 
Mason.    "  The  poets  seem  to  refer  to  Ovid's 

<piod  net  Jovu  tra,  nee  lanis, 

JWc  poterit  /errwni,  nee  edax  aboUre  vUustas.^^  Ed.  177d. 

«  father]  noih  the  folios  "  falhon« ;  "  and  so  the  modem 
editors. —  *' We  should  certainly  read  •/ii/Atr.'  The  only 
person  alluded  to  is  Peniu$<,  whom  l)ru.sus,  in  the  neit 
•peecli,  calls  the  *  father  of  the  wars.' "    Mako.^i. 


To  speak  your  names,  and  keep  your  honomf 

living. 
When  children  fail,  and  Time,  that  takes  all  witL 

him, 
Build[8]  houses  for  ye  to  oblivion  ? 

Dru.  Oh,  ye  poor  desperate  fools,  no  more  now 

soldiers. 
Go  home,  and  hang  your  arms  up ;  let  rust  rot ' 

'cm; 
And  humble  your  stern  valours  to  soft  prayers ! 
For  ye  have  sunk  the  frame  of  all  your  virtues ; 
The  sun  that  warm'd  your  bloods  is  set  forever.  — 
I'll  kiss  thy  honour' d   cheek.     Farewell,  great 

Poenius, 
Thou   thunderbolt,   farewell  !  —  Take   up   the 

body  : 
To-morrow  morning  '^  to  the  camp  convey  it. 
There  to  receive  due  ceremonies.     That  eye, 
That  blinds   himself  with  weeping,   gets   meet 

glory. 

[Exeunt,  with  a  dead  march,  bearing  the  body, 

SCEXE   IV.  —  Before  the  Fort  q/*BoxDUCA. 

Enter  Suetonius,   Junius,   Decius,  Dexetridb, 

CuRius,  and  Soldiers,  with  drums  and  colours: 

BoNDUCA,   Daughters,   and    Nexnius,   on  ths 

ramparts. 

Suet.  Bring  up  the  catapults,  and  shake  the 
wall ; 
We  vnll  not  be  out-brav'd  thus. 

Nen.  Shake  the  earth ; 
Ye  cannot  shake  our  souls.    Bring  up  your  rams, 
And  with  their  armdd  heads  make  the  fort  totter; 
Ye  do  but  rock  us  into  death.  [Exit  abov*, 

Jun,  See,  sir, 
See  the  Icenian  queen  in  all  her  glory. 
From  the  strong  battlements  proudly  appearing, 
As  if  she  meant  to  give  us  lashes. 

Dec.  Yield,  queen. 

Bond.  I  am  unacquainted  with  that  language, 
Koman. 

Suet.  Yield,  honour' d  lady,  and  expect  our 
mercy ; 
We  love  thy  nobleness.  [Exit  Decivs. 

Bond.  I  thank  ye  ;  ye  say  well ; 
But  mercy  and  love  are  sins  in  Home  and  hell. 

Suet.   You   cannot  scape  our  strength;  you 
must  yield,  lady ; 
You  must  adore  and  fear  the  power  of  Rome. 

Bond,  IS  Rome  be  earthly,  why  should  any 
knee 
With  bending  adoration  worship  her  ? 
She's  vicious  ;  and,  your  partial  selves  confess. 
Aspires  the  height  of  all  impiety  ; 
Therefore  'tis  titter  I  should  reverence 
The  thatched  houses  where  the  Britons  dweU 
In  careless  mirth;  where  the  blest  household 

gods 
See  nought  but  chaste  and  simple  purity. 
'Tis  not  high  power  that  makes  a  place  divine. 
Nor  that  the  men  from  gods  derive  their  line  ; 
But  sacred  thoughts,  in  holy  bosoms  stor'd. 
Make  people  noble,  and  the  place  ador'd. 

SuiL  Beat  the  wall  deeper  ! 


s  morning]  The  Kditon  of  1778  printed  ^^laoumiag,'*^ a 
reading  pru|xjiicd  liy  e^en-ant  and  Sympvon. 
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Bond,  Beat  it  to  the  centre, 
We  ^vill  not  sink  one  thought. 
Suet,  ril  make  ye. 
Bond.  Xo. 

Enter  Petillius,  trho  toMapen  Subtonius. 
Sec.  Daugh.    Oh,  mother,   these  arc  fearful 
hours  !  epcak  gently 
To  these  tierce  men ;  they  will  afford  you  pity. 
Bond,   Pity,  thou  fearful  girl  I  'tis  for  those 
wretches 
That  misery  makes  tame.     Wouldst  thou  liye 

less  ? 
Wast  not  thou  bom  a  princess }  can  my  blood, 
And  thy  brave  father's  spirit,  suffer  in  thee 
So  base  a  separation  from  thyself 
As  mercy  from  these  tyrants  ?  Thou  lov'st  lust, 

sure, 
ATid  long' St  to  prostitute  thy  youth  and  beauty 
To  common   slaves  for  bread.    Say  they  had 

mercy, 
The  devil  a  relenting  conscience. 
The  lives  of  kings  rest  in  their  diadems, 
Which  to  their  bodies  lively  souls  do  give. 
And,  ceasing  to  be  kings,  they  cease  to  live. 
Shew  such  another  fear,  and,  [by  the  gods],^ 
I'll  fling  thee  to  their  fury  ! 
Suet.  He  is  dead,  then  ? 
Pet.  I  think  so  certainly ;  yet  all  my  means, 
sir, 

Even  to  the  hazard  of  my  life 

Suet.  No  more : 
Wo  must  not  seem  to  mourn  here. 

Re-erUer  Decius. 

Ike.  There's  a  breach  made ; 
Is  it  your  will  we  charge,  sir  ? 

Suet.  Once  more,  mercy, 
Mercy  to  all  that  yield  ! 

Boiui.  I  scorn  to  answer :  — 
Speak  to  him,  girl,  —  and  hear  thy  sister.* 

First  Daugh.  General, 
Hear  me,  and  mark  me  well,  and  look  upon  me, 
Directly  in  my  face,  my  woman's  face, 
WTiose  only  beauty  is  the  hate  it  bears  ye ; 
Sec    with  thy  narrowest    eyes,  thy  sharpest 

wishc:*, 
Into  my  soul,  and  sec  what  there  inhabits ; 
Sec  if  one  fear,  one  shadow  of  a  terror. 
One  paleness  dare  appear  but  from  my  anger, 
To  lay  hold  on  your  mercies.    No,  ye  fools, 
Poor  fortune's  fools,  we  were  not  bom  for  tri- 
umphs. 
To  follow  your  gay  sports,  and  fill  your  slaves 
With  hoots  and  acclamations. 

Pet.  Brave  behaviour ! 

First  Daugh.    The  children  of  as  great  as 
Rome,  as  noble, 
Our  names  before  her,  and  our  deeds  her  envy. 
Must  wc  gild  o'er  your  conquest,  make  your 

state. 
That  is  not  fairly  strong,  but  fortunate  ? 
No,  no,  ye  Komans,  we  have  ways  to  scape  ye. 


1  \l^tJu,godM]  A  break  ben  in  both  the  folio& 
t  speak  to  Aim,  nrij  — and  hear  tkf  fitter]  "  Tk 
of  thin  line  i«  addre««ed  to  the  elde(»t,  the  latter  part  to  the 


second  daughter.    She  de»ires  the  fimt  to  apeak,  the  other 
to  liBten."    Masoir. 


To  make  ye  poor  again,  indeed  our  prisoners, 
And  stick  our  triumphs  full,  — 

Pet.  'Sdeath,  I  shall  love  her ! 

First  Daugh.  To  torture  ye  with  suffering  like 
our  slaves. 
To  make  ye  curse  our  patience,  wish  the  world 
Were  lost  again,  to  win  us  only,  and  esteem  [it]  ' 
The  end  of  all  ambitions. 

Bond,  Do  ye  wonder  ? 
We'll  make  our  monuments  in  spite  of  fortune ; 
In  spite  of  all  your  eagles'  wings,  we'll  work 
A  pitch  above  ye;  and  from  our  height  we'll 

stoop 
As  fearless  of  your  bloody  seres,*  and  fortunate, 
As  if  we  prcy'd  on  heartless  doves. 

Suet.  Strange  stiffness !  — 
Decius,  go  charge  the  breach.         [Exit  Bbcius. 

Bond,  Charge  it  home,  Roman ; 
We  shall  deceive  thee  else.  —  Where's  Nennius  } 

Re-enter  Nennius,  above, 

Nen,  They  have  made  a  mighty  breach. 

Bond,  Stick  in  thy  body, 
And  make  it  good  but  half  an  hotir. 

Nen,  I'll  do  it. 

First  Daugh.  And  then  be  sure  to  die. 

Nen,  It  shall  go  hard  else. 

Bond.  Farewell,  with  all  my  heart !  we  shall 
meet  yonder. 
Where  few  of  these  must  come. 

Nen.  Gods  take  thee,  lady  !  [ExU. 

Bond,  Bring  up  the  swords  and  poison. 

Enter,  above,  an  attendani  with  stoordt  and  a  yreai 
cup. 

Sec,  Daugh.  Oh,  my  fortune ! 

Bond,  How,  how,  you  whore } 

See,  Daugh.  Good  mother,  nothing  to  offend 
you. 

Bond,  Here,  wench.  — 
Behold  us,  Romans  ! 

Suet,  Mercy  yet ! 

Bond,  No  talking  ! 
Puff,  there  goes  all  your  pity  !  —  Come,  short 

prayers. 
And  let's  despatch  the  business.    You  begin ; 
Shrink  not,  I'll  see  you  do't. 

Sec.  Daugh,  Oh,  gentle  mother  !  — 
Oh,  Romans  !  —  Oh,  my  heart !    I  dare  not. 

Suet,  Woman,  woman. 
Unnatural  woman ! 

Sec,  Daugh,  Oh,  persuade  her,  Romans  ! 
Alas,  I  am  young,  and  would  live! — Noble 

mother. 
Can  you  kill  that  you  gave  life  ?  are  my  years 
Fit  for  destruction  ? 

Suet,  Yield,  and  be  a  queen  still, 
A  mother,  and  a  friend. 

Bond.  Ye  talk  !  ~  Come,  hold  it, 
And  put  it  home. 

First  Daugh,  Fie,  sister,  fie  ! 
What  would  you  live  to  be  ? 

Bond,  A  whore  still  ? 

3  [it]  "  The  inaertion  of  this  word  ia  reoommeiided  hf 
Mason,  and  seenu  abralutely  requisite."    Wbbcb. 

4  itrcs]  i.  e.  talons,  lliis  wurd  (frum  the  Fr.  •trre)  is 
occasionally  used  by  our  early  writers.— The  first  folio  bo 
*<  fears."  — The  second  folio  reads  "aoanj"  and  lo  the 
modem  editoia ! 
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Sec,  Daugh.  "hiercy  1 

Suet,  Hear  her,  thou  wretched  woman ! 

Sec,  Daugh,  Mercy,  mother ! 
Oh,  whither  will  you  send  me  ?    I  was  once 
Your  darling,  your  delight. 

Bond.  Oh,  gods, 
Fear  in  my  family  !  —  Do  it,  and  nobly. 

Sec:  Daugh,  Oh,  do  not  frown,  then ! 

First  Daugh,  Do  it,  worthy  sister ; 
'Tis  nothing ;  'tis  a  pleasure :  we'll  go  with  you. 

Sec,  Daugh,  Oh,  if  I  knew  but  whither  ! 

First  Daugh,  To  the  blessdd  ; 
Where  we  shall  meet  our  father 

Suet.  Woman ! 

Bond.  Talk  not. 

First  Daugh.  Where  nothing  but  true  joy  is  — 

Bond,  That's  a  good  wench !  * 
Mine  own  sweet  girl !  put  it  close  to  thee. 

Sec,  Daugh,  Oh, 
Comfort  me  still,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 

First  Daugh,  Where  eternal 
Our  youths  are,  and  our  beauties;  where  no 

wars  come. 
Nor  lustful  slaves  to  ravish  us. 

Sec.  Daugh,  That  steels  me ; 
A  long  farewell  to  this  world ! 

Bond,  Good ;  I'll  help  thee. 

[Sec.  Daugh.  staha  herstXfy  and  dies. 

First  Daugh,  The  next  is  mine.  — 
Shew  me  a  Koman  lady,  in  all  your  stories. 
Dare  do  this  for  her  honour ;  they  are  cowards. 
Eat  coals  like  compell'd  cats  : '  your  great  saint 

Lucrece 
Died  not  for  honour ;  Tarquin  topp'd'  her  well ; 
And,  mad  she  could  not  hold  him,  bled. 

Pet,  By  [Heaven],* 
I  am  in  love ;  I  would  give  an  hundred  pound 

now 
But  to  lie  with  this  woman's  behaviour.    Oh, 
the  devil ! 

First  Daugh,  Ye  shall  see  me  example:  all 
your  Home, 
If  I  were  proud  and  lov'd  ambition, 
If  I  were  lustful,  all  your  ways  of  pleasure. 
If  I  were  greedy,  all  the  wealth  ye  conquer 

Bond,  Make  haste. 

First  Daugh,  I  will  —  could  not  entice  to  live. 
But  two  short  hours,  this  frailty.    Would  ye 

learn 
How  to  die  bravely,  Romans,  to  fling  off 
This  case  of  flesh,  lose  all  your  cares  for  ever  ? 
Live,  as  we  have  done,  well,  and  fear  the  gods  ; 

1  TTuu^s  a  good  vencK]  Here  Weber  placed  a  stage-direc- 
tion, *'  3  Dough,  drinks ; "  and  to  the  la«t  fspeech  of  the  First 
Daughter  in  the  next  page  he  added  a  similar  stage-direction, 
"  DrMu."  But  that  the  Second  Daughter  stabs  her>ielf  is 
plain  fn»in  the  expressions  used  by  Bondiica  in  this  scene, 
"  put  it  home,"  "  put  it  close  to  thee  ;  "  and  that  the  First 
Daughter  dies  in  the  same  manner  is  proved  by  the  ball.%d 
whicli  Junius  afterward:!  cites,  with  an  allusion  to  her  fate, 
act  V.  sc  2,  p.  784,  — 

"  She  set  the  sword  unto  her  breast, 

Groat  pity  it  was  to  see,"  &.c. 

s  Eat  coals  like  eompelVd  eats}  '*  It  was  a  vulgar  notion, 

that  cat<i,  when    angry,  would  eat  coals.     So  in    [The 

ffiman^s  PriiCy  or]    The   Tamer   Tamed,  Tranio  says  to 

Moroso  — 

'  I  would  learn  to  eat  coals  with  an  angry  cat, 
And  spit  fire  at  him  [act  i.  sc.  I.].' "    Masow. 
•  Urm'd]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  print  "  tupt.»» 
«  [Beaten]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folioa. 


Hunt  honour,  and  not  nations,  with  your  swords ; 
Keep  your  minds  humble,  your  devotions  high; 
So  shall  ye  learn  the  noblest  part,  to  die. 

[Stabs  herself,  and  dieB. 
Bond,  I  come,  wench.  —  To  ye  all,  Fate's 
hangmen,  you 
That  ease  the  ag6d  Destinies,  and  cut 
The  threads '  of  kingdoms  as  they  draw  'em  ! 

here, 
Here  is  a  draught  would  ask  no  less  than  Caesar 
To  pledge  it  for  the  glory's  sake ! 
Cur,  Great  lady  ! 

Suet.  Make  up  your  own  conditions. 
Bond.  So  we  wilL 
Suet.  Stay! 
Denu  Stay! 
Suet,  Be  any  thing ! 

Bond,  A  saint,  Suetoniu.<t,  [Drink*. 

When  thou  shalt  fear,  and  die  like  a  slave.    Ye 

fools. 
Ye  should  have  tied  up  Death  first,  when  je 

conquer'd ; 
Ye  sweat  for  us  in  vain  else :  see  him  here  ! 
He's  ours  still,  and  our  friend ;  laughs  at  youi 

pities ; 
And  we  command  him  with  as  easy  rdns 
As  do  our  enemies.  —  I  feel  the  poison.  — 
Poor  vanquish' d  Romans,  with  what  matchlesi 

tortures 
Could  I  now  rack  ye !  but  I  pity  ye. 
Desiring  to  die  quiet ;  nay,  so  much 
I  hate  to  prosecute  my  victory. 
That  I  will  give  ye  counsel  ere  I  die,  — 
If  you  will  keep  your  laws^md  empire  whole. 
Place  in  your  Roman  flesh  a  Briton's  soul. 

[DiM. 
Suet,  Desperate  and  strange  ! 

Re-enter  Decius. 

Dec.  'Tis  won,  sir,  and  the  Britons 
All  put  to  the  sword. 

Suet,  Give  her  fair  funeral ; 
She  was  truly  noble,  and  a  queen. 

Pet.  [Pox]  *  take  it. 
A  love- mange  grown  upon  me  !  what  a  spirit! 

Jun,  I  am  glad  of  this  ;  I  have  found  you. 

[AMide, 

Pet,  In  my  belly. 
Oh,  how  it  tumbles  ! 

Jun.  Ye  good  gods,  I  thank  ye !  i^^**^ 


ACT  V. 

SCENE    l.—  The  Woods. 

Caratach  discovered  upon  a  rock  m  the  back' 
groundf  and  Henoo  by  him  sleeping. 

Car.    Thus  we   afflicted    Britons  climb    for 
safeties, 
And,  to  avoid  our  dangers,  seek  destructions ; 
Thus  we  awake  to  sorrows.  —  Oh,  thou  woman. 
Thou  agent  for  adversities,  what  curses 
This  day  belong  to  thy  improvidence ! 

»  [Poz]  A  break  ben  in  both  the  ioUoiL 
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To  Britanie,*  by  thy  means,  what  sad  millions 
Of  widows'  weeping  eyes?    The  strong  man's 

ralour 
Thou  hast  betray' d  to  fury,  the  child's  fortune 
To  fear,  and  want  of  friends,  whose  pieties 
Might  wipe  his  mournings  off,  and  build  his 

sorrows 
A  house  of  rest  by  his  blest  ancestors ; 
The  virgins  thou  hast  robb'd  of  all  their  wishes, 
Bla<«ted  their  blowing  hopes,  turned  their  songs, 
Their  mirthful  marriage-songs,  to  funerals ; 
The  land  thou  hast  left  a  wilderness  of  wretches.— 
The  boy  begins  to  stir :  thy  safety  made, 
Would  my  soul  were  in  heaven ! 

Henffo.  Oh,  noble  uncle, 
Look  out  I     I  dream' d  we  were  betray*d. 

Car.  No  harm,  boy ;  [A  »oft  dead  nuurch  within, 
'Tis  but  thy  emptiness  that  breeds  those  fancies : 
Thou  sholt  have  meat  anon. 

Hengo.  A  little,  uncle. 
And  I  shall  hold  out  bravely.  —  What  are  those, 
(Ix)ok,   uncle,   look!)    those    midtitudes   that 

march  there  ? 
They  come  upon  us  stealing  by. 

Car.  I  see  'em  ; 
And.  prithee,  be  not  fearful. 

Ilenffo.  Now  you  hate  me  ; 
Would  I  were  dead ! 

Car.  Thou  know'st  I  love  thee  dearly. 

Uengo.  Did  I  e'er  shrink  yet,  uncle  }  were  I  a 
man  now, 
I  should  be  angry  with  you. 

Enter  Duusn.s,  Keqvlus,  ctnd  Soldiers,  with  P(B- 
Nius's  hearse,  drums,  and  colours. 

Car.  My  sweet  chicken !  — 
See,  they  have  reach'd  us  ;  and,  as  it  seems,  they 

bear 
Some  soldier's  body,  by  their  solemn  gestures 
And  sad  solemnities ;  it  well  appears  too 
To  be  of  eminence.  —  Most  worthy  soldiers. 
Let  mo  entreat  your  knowledge  to  inform  me 
What  noble  body  that  is,  which  you  bear 
With  such  a  sad  and  ceremonious  grief, 
As  if  ye  meant  to  woo  the  world  and  nature 
To  be  in  love  with  death }  most  honourable 
Excellent  Romans,  by  your  ancient  valours, 
As  ye  love  fame,  resolve  *  me  ! 

First  iSold,  'Tis  the  body 
Of  the  great  captain  Foenius,  by  himself 
Made  cold  and  spiritless. 

Car,  Oh,  stay,  ye  Romans, 
By  the  religion  which  you  owe  those  gods 
That  led  ye  on  to  victories !  by  those  glories 
Which  made  even  pride  a  virtue  in  ye ! 

Dru.  Stay.  — 
What's  thy  will,  Caratach  ? 

Car.  Set  down  the  body. 
The  body  of  the  noblest  of  all  Romans  ; 
As  ye  expect  an  offering  at  your  graves 
From  your  friends'  sorrows,  set  it  down  a  while. 
That  with  your  griefs  an  enemy  may  mingle, 
(A  noble  enemy  that  loves  a  soldier,) 


1  Britmie\  ^*  So  both  the  old  folioiiy  and  it  id  necenaiy  to 
retain  tli«  reading,  aa  tb«  metre  is  defective,  if  we  read  with 
the  octavoa  of  1711  and  1176  ^  Britain.  Englaud  ia  fre- 
quently denominated  Britanie  in  old  authors."  Wxaaa. 
The  poet,  I  aiupect,  wrote  "  Britain." 

t  retolvel  L  •.  miialf,  inform. 


And  lend  a  tear  to  virtue :  even  your  foes, 
Your  wild  foes,  as  you  call'd  us,  are  yet  stor'd 
With    fair  'affections,    our   hearts   fresh,   our 

spirits, 
Though  sometimes  stubborn,  yet,  when  virtue 

dies, 
Soft  and  relenting  as  a  virgin's  prayers  : 
Oh,  set  it  down  ! 
Dru,  Set  down  the  body,  soldiers. 
Car.  Thou  hallow' d  relic,  thou  rich  diamond 
Cut  with  thine  own  dust ;  thou,  for  whose  wide 

fame 
The    world    appears    too    narrow,    man's    all 

thoughts. 
Had  they  all  tongues,  too  silent ;  thus  I  bow 
To  thy  most  honour'd  ashes,  though  an  enemy, 
Yet  friend  to  all  thy  worths  :  sleep  peaceably  ; 
Happiness  crown  thy  soul,  and  in  thy  earth 
Some  laurel  fix  his  seat,  there  grow  and  flourish. 
And  make  thy  grave  an  everlasting  triumph  ! 
Farewell  all  glorious  wars,  now  thou  art  gone, 
And  honest  arms  adieu !  all  noble  battles, 
Maintain'd  in  thirst  of  honour,  not  of  blood. 
Farewell  for  ever ! 

Hengo,  Was  this  Roman,  uncle. 
So  good  a  man  ? 

Car,  Thou  never  knew'st  thy  father. 
Hengo,  He  died  before  I  was  bom. 
Car,  This  worthy  Roman 
Was  such  another  piece  of  endless  honour. 
Such  a  brave  soul  dwelt  in  him ;  their  propor- 
tions 
And  faces  were  not  much  unlike,  boy.  —  Ex- 
cellent nature  ! 
See  how  it  works  into  his  eyes!  —  mine  own 
boy!  ^ 

Hengo,  The  multitudes  of  these  men,  and  their 
fortunes, 
Cotdd  never  make  me  fear  yet ;  one  man's  good- 
ness— 
Car,  Oh,  now  thou  pleasest  me  !  weep  still, 
my  child. 
As  if  thou  saw' St  me  dead ;  with  such  a  flux 
Or  flood  of  sorrow ;  still  thou  pleasest  me.  — 
And,    worthy    soldiers,    pray,    receive    these 

pledges, 
These  hatchments  ^  of  our  griefs,  and  grace  us 

so  much 
To  place  'em  on  his  hearse.    Now,  if  ye  please. 
Bear  off  the  noble  burden ;  raise  his  pile 
High  as  Olympu^,  making  Heaven  to  wonder 
To  see  a  star  upon  earth  out-shining  theirs  : 
And  ever-loved,  ever-living  be 
Thy  honour'd  and  most  sacred  memory  ! 

Dru.  Thou  hast  done  honestly,  good  Cara- 
tach; 
And  when  thou  diest,  a  thousand  virtuous  Ro- 
mans 
Shall  sing  thy  soul  to  Heaven.  —  Now  march  on, 
soldiers. 

\Exeu7it  I^omans  with  a  dwid  march. 
Car.  Now  dry  thine  eyes,  my  boy. 
Hengo.  Are  they  all  gone  } 
I  could  have  wept  this  hour  yet. 

Car,  Come,  take  cheer. 
And  raise  thy  spirit,  child  :  if  but  this  day 

a  katdmtnu]  Perhaps,  as  Weber  suppose!,  a  scarf  from 
Hengo  and  a  plume  from  Caratach. 
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Thou  canst  bear  out  thj  faintnaa,  the  night 

coming 
111  (afthion  our  escape. 

Ilengo.  Pray,  fear  not  me ; 
Indeed  I  am  very  heartj. 

Car,  Ik'  so  still : 
Hl»  muchiefs  lessen,  that  contrt^  his  lU. 

SCENE  II.  ~  The  Raman  Camp. 

Enter  Petillius. 
Pet.  What  do  I  ail.  i'  the  name  of  Heaven  ? 

I  did  but  see  her, 
And    sec  her  die;    she  stinks  bj  this  time 

strongly, 
Abominably  stinks.     She  was  a  woman, 
A  thing  I  never  car'd  for ;  but  to  die  so, 
So  confidently,  bravely,  strongly —  oh,  the  devil, 
I  have  the  bots  !  —  by  [Heaven],*  she  scom'd 

us  strangely. 
All  we  could  do,  or  durst  do ;  thrcaten'd  ns 
With  such  a  noble  anger,  and  so  govem'd 
With  such  a  fiery  spirit  —  the  pliun  bots  ! 
A  [pox]  upon  the  bots,  the  lovo-bots  !     Hang 

mc, 
Hang  mceven  out  o'  the  way,  directly  hang  mc  ! 
Oh,  penny-pipers,  and  most  painful  penners 
Of  bountiful  new  ballads,  what  a  subject, 
What  a  sweet  subject  for  your  silver  sounds,* 
Is  crept  upon  ye  !  • 

Enter  Junius. 
Jim.  Hero  ho  is ;  have  at  him !   [Aside,] 

(Sinsii. 
She  net  the  tvrord  4  unto  her  breast. 

Great  pity  it  waa  to  aee, 
That  three  drops  of  her  life-warm  blood 
Run  trickling  down  her  knee. 

Art  thou  there,  bonny  boy  ?  and,  i*  faith,  how 
dost  thou  } 
Pet.  Well,  gramercy ;  how  dost  thou  ?  —  ffas 
found  me, 
Scented  me  out ;  the  shamo  the  devil  ow*d  me, 
H'as  kept  his  day  with.  [Aside.]  —  And  what 
news,  Junius  ? 
Jun.  [ainffs] 

It  was  an  old  tale,  ten  thousand  times  told. 

Of  a  young  lady  was  turn'd  into  mould, 

Her  life  it^  was  lovely,  her  death  it  was  bold. 


1  [FFravrn]  Here,  and  in  the  next  line  but  three,  both  the 
fuliort  have  a  break. 

s  gilrrr  itound^]  This  expression  applied  to  music  is  fre- 
quently found  in  (Mir  early  writers ;  see  the  notes  of  the 
coiniiientaton  on  Shakespeare's  Romto  and  Julietj  act  iv. 
sc.  5. 

s  crept  upon  ye]  **  Syropson  calls  this  nonsense,  and  reads, 
*  errpt  upon  MB  ; '  for,  says  he,  *Love  was  not  crept  upon 
(Arm,  but  Mmsel/.*  Tetillius  means,  *  What  a  sweet  subject 
is  fallen  in  your  way ! ' "    Ed.  177a 

*  She  ^et  the  sword,  ice,]  *'  This  stanza,  with  considerable 
variatiouM,  occurs  in  several  old  ballads  ;  the  two  last  lines, 
for  instance,  in  Utde  Mutj^raxe  and  Lady  Barnard." 
WsBBB.  In  the  ballad  to  which  Weber  refers,  the  stanza 
runs  thus,  — 

"  He  cut  her  pappM  from  off  her  brest ; 
Great  pitye  it  was  to  see 
The  drops  of  this  fair  ladyea  hloode 
Run  trickling  downe  her  knee." 

Percy's  ReL  of  A.  E.  P.  iii.  G9,  cd.  1794. 

•  ft  1  So  the  second  folio.  —  Omitted  in  the  firat  folio  :  and 
by  Weber. 


a  long  o' 
on't,  Ja- 


Psf.  A  cruel  rogue,  now  h'as  dxsvmv 


He  hunts  me  like  a  deviL  [Atide  ]  —  Xo  mnan 

singing; 
Thou  hast  got  a  cold :  eome,leK^a  godzinknBS 
sack,  bov. 

/lou  Ha,  ha,' ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Pet,  Why  doat  thou  laugh? 
What  mare's  nest  hast  thoa  firand  ? 

/•m.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
I  cannot  laugh  alone :  —  Deciiia !  I>anetriaft ! 
Cnrius !  — oh,  my  sides !  ha,  haw  ha»  ha  !  — 
The  strangest  jest ! 

Pet,  Prithee,  no  more. 

Jun,  The  admirablest  foolins ! 

Pet,  Thou  art  the  prettiest  &knr ! 

Jun,  Sirs! 

Pet,  Why,  Junius, 
Prithee,  away,  sweet  Junius ! 

Jtin,  Let  me  sing,  then. 

Pet,  Whoa,  here's  a  stir  now !  aing 
sixpence! 
By  [Heaven],  if — prithee  —  [pox]  7 
nius! 

Jun,  I  must  either  sing  or  laugh. 

Pet,  And  what's  your  reason  ? 

Jun.  What's  that  to  you  ? 

Pet.  And  I  must  whistle. 

•/im.  Do  so. 
Oh,  I  hear  'em  coming. 

Pet,  I  have  a  little  business. 

Jun.  Thou  shalt  not  go,  believe  it.     What  I  a 
gentleman 
Of  thy  sweet  conversation ! 

Pet.  Captain  Junius, 
Sweet  captain,  let  me  go  with  all  celerity : 
Things  are  not  always  one ;  and  do  not  ques- 
tion. 
Nor  jeer,  nor  gibe  :  none  of  your  doleful  ditties, 
Xor  your  sweet  conversation ;  you  will  find  then 
I  may  be  anger' d. 

Jun.  By  no  means,  Petillius ; 
Anger  a  man  that  never  knew  passion ! 
"Us  most  impossible :  a  noble  captain, 
A  wise  and  generous  gentleman ! 

Pet.  Tom  Puppy, 
Leave  this  way  to  abuse  me :  I  have  found  you ; 
But,  for  your  mother's  sake,  I  will  forgive  you. 
Your  subtle  understanding  may  discover. 
As  you  think,  some  trim  toy  to  make  you  merry, 
Some  straw  to  tickle  you ;  but  do  not  trust  to't ; 
You're  a  young  man,  and  may  do    well;   be 

sober, 
Carry  yourself  discreetly. 

Jun.  Yes,  forsooth. 

Enter  Decius,  Demetkius,  and  CuBiug. 

Dem.  How  does  the  brave  Petillius  ? 
Jun.  Monstrous  merry : 
We  two  were  talking  what  a  kind  of  thing 


•  Jt  enul  rogutt  wne  h*a8  drawny  pwme  s«  me]  i.  «.  A 
cruel  rogue,  now  that  he  has  scented  oie  out,  to  pumM  b» 
"  To  Draw  (as  houndv)  by  scent,  invaatigo,  odoroL"  Qi1m*s 
Diet.  —  So  the  first  fi>liu.  The  second  folio  has  **  «•»  &*at 
drawn^pursue  it  on  me.**—  Sympran,  at  Seward*! •ugawSioB, 
printed  **  now  As  has  dmnt  punHiit  onwu;**  mod  aohiisafr- 
cessors. 

7  [Heavfn] . . .  [fo»]  Bntks  bere  in  both  tha  feUos. 
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I  was  when  I  waa  in  love ;  what  a  strange  mon- 
ster 
For  little  boys  and  girls  to  wonder  at ; 
How  like  a  fool  I  look'd. 

Dec  So  they  do  all, 
like  great  dull  slavering  fools. 
Jtm,  Pctillius  saw  too. 
Pet.  No  more  of  this ;  'tis  scurvy ;  peace. 
Jun.  How  nastily, 
Indeed  how  beastly,  all  I  did  became  me ; 
How  I  forROt  to  blow  my  nose.     There    he 

stands. 
An  honest  and  a  wise  man ;  if  himself 
(I  dare  avouch  it  boldly,  for  I  know  it) 

Should  find  himself  in  love 

Pet.  I  am  angry. 

Jun.  Surely  his  wise  self   woidd  hang  his 
beastly  solf^ 

His  understanding  self  so  maul  his  ass-self 

Dec.  lie's  bound  to  do  it ;  for  he  knows  the 
follies. 
The  ])ovcrtics,  and  baseness  that  belongs  to*t ; 
H'as  road  upon  the  reformations  long. 
Pet.  He  has  so. 

Jun.  'Tis  true,  and  he  must  do*t :  nor  is  it  fit 
indeed 

Any  such  coward 

Pet.  You'll  leave  prating  ? 
Jun.  Should  dare  come  near  the  regiments, 
especially 
Those   curious  puppies  (for  believe  there  are 

such) 
That   only  love  behaviours:  those    are    dog- 
whelps, 
Dwindle  away  because  a  woman  dies  well ; 
Commit  with  passions  only  ;  fornicate 
With  the  free  spirit  merely.    You,  Petillius, 

For  you  have  long  observed  the  world 

Pet.  Dost  thou  hear  ? 
I'll  beat  thee  damnably  within  these  three  hours : 
Go  pray  ;  may  be  I'll  kill  thee.    Farewell,  jack- 
daws. [ExU. 
Dec.  What  a  strange  thing  he's  grown  ! 
Jun.  I  am  glad  he  is  so ; 
And  stranger  he  shall  be  before  I  leave  him. 

Cur.  Is't  possible  her  mere  death 

Jun.  I  observ'd  him, 
And  found  him  taken,  infinitely  taken, 
With  her  bravery  ;  I  have  foUow'd  him. 
And  seen  him  kiss  his  sword  since,  court  his 

scabbard, 
Call  dying  •*  dainty  dear,"  her  brave  mind  •*  mis- 
tress ; " 
Casting '  a  thousand  ways  to  give  those  forms. 
That  he  might  lie  with  'em,  and  get  old  armours. 
He  had  got  me  o'  the  hip  '  once ;  it  shall  go  hard, 

friends. 
But  lie  shall  find  his  own  coin. 


1  CojttMg]  \.  e.  contrivinir,  devinnK. 

9  He  had  gotmeo^  tkf  hip]  i.  e.  He  bad  me  at  advantage. 
The  cxprMsion  occur-i  twice  in  SlMkmpeare,  Merck,  tf  Vt%. 
act.  i.  K.  3,  Otkdloj  act-  ii.  nc.  1.  In  hn  note  on  tbe  latter 
pa^Miee  JohDnon  sa}*8  that  tbe  phrase  is  taken  from  tbe  art 
of  wrefttlinc :  but  in  hi*  Diet,  he  derives  it  from  banting — 
"  tlie  hip  or  kmrnmek  of  a  deer  being  tbe  part  commonly  aeized 
by  the  dofpi.**  It  t«  not  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  bat  it  may 
be  found  in  Warner**  Jtlbiona  England,  p.  SfS.  ed.  1598,  Sir 
Th.,ma$  Mart,  a  play  mmonf  tbe  HarL  MSS.  73G6  M,  8.  and 
Taylur's  Anmgrwm»  nd  Saimab,  p.  S56, .-  Workn,  ed.  1630. 


Enter  Macea. 

Dec.  How  now,  Macer  ! 
Is  Judas  yet  come  in  ? 

Macer.  Yes,  and  has  lost 
Most  of  his  men  too.    Here  he  is. 

Enter  5viiK%, 

Cur.  What  news? 

Judas.  I  have  lodg'd  him  ;  rouse  him,  he  that 

dares. 
Dem.  Where,  Judas  ? 

Judas.  On  a  steep  rock  i'  the  woods,  the  boy 
too  with  him; 
And  there  he  swears  he  will  keep  his  Christmas^ 

gentlemen, 
But  he  will  come  away  with  full  conditions. 
Bravely,  and  like  a  Briton.    He  paid  part  of  us ; 
Yet  I  think  we  fought  bravely :  for  mine  own 

part, 
I  was  four  several  times  at  half- sword  with  him, 
Twice  stood  his  partizan ; '  but  the  plain  truth  is. 
He's  a  mere  devil,  and  no  man.    I'  th'  end,  he 

swinge'd  us, 
And  swinge'd  us  soundly  too :  ho  fights  by 

witchcraft ; 
Tet  for  all  that  I  saw  «  him  lodg'd. 

Jun.  Take  more  men. 
And   scout  him  round.  —  Macer,  march   you 

along.  — 
What  victuals  has  he  ? 

Judas.  Not  a  piece  of  biscuit, 
Not  so  much  as  will  stop  a  tooth,  nor  water 
'SLom  than  they  make  themselves :  they  lie 
Just  like  a  brace  of  bear- whelps,  close  and  crafty, 
Sucking  their  fingers  for  their  food. 

Dec.  Cut  off,  then. 
All  hope  of  that  way ;  take  sufficient  forces. 
Jun.  But  use  no  foul  play,  on  your  lives :  that 
man 
That  does  him  mischief  by  deceit,  I'll  kiU  him. 
Macer.  He  shall  have  fair  play  ;  he  deserves  it. 
Judas.  Hark  ye  j 
What  should  I  do  there,  then  ?    You  are  brave 

captains. 
Most  valiant  men  :  go  up  yourselves  ;  use  virtue; 
See  what  ¥rill  come  on't ;  pray  the  gentleman 
To  come  down,  and  be  taken.    Ye  all  know  him, 
I  think  ye  have  felt  him  too :  there  ye  shall  find 

him. 
His  sword  by  his  side,  plums  of  a  pound  weight 

by  him 
Will  make  your  chops  ache :  you'll  find  it  a  more 

labour 
To  win  him  living,  than  climbing  of  a  crow's  nest. 
Dec.  Away,  and  compass  him ;  we  shall  come 
up, 
I  am  sure,  within  these  two  hours.    Watch  him 
close. 
Macer.  Ho  shall  fiee  thorough  the  air,  if  ha 
escape  us.  [A  sad  noise  wiMm. 

Jun.  What's  this  loud  lamentation } 
Macer.  The  dead  body 
Of  the  great  Pocnius  is  new  come  to  the  camp,  sir. 
Dem.  Dead  ! 


*  pmHimii]  L  e.  pike. 

«  Mw]  Boch  tbe  folios  "ssa.** 
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Afoctfr.  By  himself,  they  say. 

Jun,  I  fear'd  that  fortune. 

Cur,  Peace  guide  him  up  to  Heaven  ! 

Jun,  Away,  good  Macer. 

[Exeunt  Maobb  and  Judas. 

Enter  Suetonius,  Dbusus,  Rboulus,  and  Pbtil- 

LIU8. 

Suet.  If  thou  beest  guilty, 
Some  sullen  plague,  thou  hat'st  most,  light  upon 

thee! 
The  regiment  return  on  Junius ; 
He  well  deserves  it. 
Pet.  So  ! 

Suet,  Draw  out  three  companies,  — 
Yours,  Dccius,  Junius,  and  thou,  Petillius,  — 
And  make  up  instantly  to  Caratach  : 
He's  in  the  wood  before  ye :  we  shall  follow, 
After  due  ceremony  done  to  the  dead, 
The  noble  dead.     Come,  let's  go  bum  the  body. 
[Exeunt  all  except  Petillius. 
Pet,  The  regiment  given  from  me !  disgrac'd 

openly ! 
In  love  too  with  a  trifle  to  abuse  me  ! 
A  merry  world,  a  fine  world !  serv'd  seven  years 
To  be  an  ass  o'  both  sides  !  sweet  Petillius, 
Tou  have  brought  your  hogs  to  a  fine  market : 

you  are  wise,  sir, 
Tour  honourable  brain-pan  full  of  crotchets, 
An  understanding  gentleman,  your  projects  . 
Cast  *  with  assurance  ever.     Wouldst  not  thou 

now 
Be  bang'd  about  the  pate,  Petillius  ? 
Answer  to  that,  sweet  soldier :  surely,  surclv, 
I  think  you  would ;  pull'd  by  the  nose,  kicFd : 

hang  thee, 
Thou  art  the  arrant'st  rascal !  trust  thy  wisdom 
With  any  thing  of  weight?    the  wind   with 

feathers. 
Out,   you  blind   puppy !   you  command  ?  you 

govern  ? 
Dig  for  a  groat  a-day,  or  serve  a  swine-herd ; 
Too  noble  for  thy  nature  too.  —  I  must  up  ; 
But  what  I  shall  do  there,  let  time  discover. 

[Exit, 

SCENE    in.  —  7:^  Woods,  wUh  a  rock  in  the 
back-ground  {as  before). 

Enter  Macek  and  Judas,  toith  meat  and  a  bottle, 
Macer,  Hang  it   o'  the  side  o'  the  rock,  as 
though  the  Britons 
Stole  hither  to  relieve  him  :  who  first  ventures 
To  fetch  it  off  is  ours.     I  cannot  see  him. 

Judas.  He  lies  close  in  a  hole  above,  I  know  it, 
Gnawing  upon  his  anger.  —  Ha !  no ;  'tis  not  he. 
Macer.  "lis  but  the  shaking  of  the  boughs. 
Judas.  [Pox]  •  shake  'em  ! 
I  am  sure  they  shake  me  soundly.  —  There ! 
Macer.  'Tis  nothing. 

Judas.  Make  no  noise ;  if  he  stir,  a  deadly 
tempest 
Of  huge  stones  fall '  upon  us.    'Tis  done  :  away, 
close !  [Exeunt, 

1  Cast]  See  note,  p.  785. 
«  I  Pox]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folio*. 
•  faU]  Altered  by  the  modem  editon  to  "  falls :  **  but  see 
aote,  p.  757. 


Enter  Caratach  on  the  rock. 
Car.  Sleep  still,  sleep  sweetly,  child ;  'tis  all 
thou  feed'st  on : 
No  gentle  Briton  near,  no  valiant  charity. 
To  bring  thee  food  ?    Poor  knave,  thou  art  tick, 

extreme  sick. 
Almost  grown  wild  for  meat ;  and  yet  thy  good- 
ness 
Will  not  confess,  nor  shew  it.    All  the  woods 
Are  double  lin'd  with  soldiers  ;  no  way  left  ua 
To  make  a  noble  scape.    I'll  sit  down  by  thee. 
And,  when  thou  wak'st,  either  get  meat  to  save 

thee. 
Or  lose  my  life  i'  the  purchase.*     Good  gods 
comfort  thee !  [Exit  t£ove. 


SCENE    IV,  — Another  Part  of  the  Woods. 

Enter  Junius,  Decius,  Petillius,  and  Guide. 

Guide.  You  are  not  fax  off  now,  sir. 

Jun.  Draw  the  companies 
The   closest   way  thorough  the  woods;   we'll 
keep  on  this  way. 

Guide.  I  w^ill,  sir.    Half  a  furlong  more  you'll 
come 
Within  the  sight  o'  the  rock :  keep  on  the  left 

side; 
You'll  be  discover' d  else  :  I'll  lodge  your  com- 
panies 
In  the  wild  vines  beyond  ye.  [ExiL 

Dec,  Do  you  mark  him  ? 

[Pointing  to  Petillius. 

Jun.  Yes,  and  am  sorry  for  him. 

Pet.  Junius, 
Pray,  let  me  speak  two  words  with  you. 

Jun.  Walk  afore ; 
I'll  overtake  you  straight. 

Dec,  1  will.  [Exit, 

Jun.  Now,  captain  ? 

Pel,  You  have  oft  told  me,  you  have  lov'd 
me,  Junius. 

Jun.  Most  sure  I  told  you  truth  thou. 

Pet,  And  that  love 
Should  not  deny  me  any  honest  thing. 

Jun,  It  shall  not. 

Pet,  Dare  you  swear  it  ? 
I  have  forgot  all  passages  between  us 
That  have  been  ill,  forgiven  too,  forgot  voil* 

Jun.  What  would  this  man  have  ?  [Aside^J  «• 
By  [the  gods],'  I  do,  sir, 
So  it  be  fit  to  grant  you. 

Pet,  'Tis  most  honest. 

Jun.  Why,  then  I'll  do  it. 

Pet.  Kill  me. 

Jun.  How  ! 

Pet,  Pray,  kill  me. 

Jun,  Kill  you ! 

Pet,  Ay,  kill  me  quickly,  suddenly ; 
Now  kill  me. 

Jun,  On  what  reason  ?  you  amaze  me. 


*  P  the  purdUue]  i.  e.  in  the  attempt  to  |>rocure  the  food. 

ft  forgot  you]  Sympeoo  printed  "  forget  yon  **  (i  «.  doyoM 
in  your  turn  forget  them  0  and  00  the  Editon  of  177k 
Weber  retained  ^^forgoi,"  but  omitted  <*  fau,»  I  dUik« 
both  altenitionfl. 

c  [the  godt]  A  break  iMK  ia  both  the  folios. 


Tat,  If  you  do  loye  me,  kill  me ;  ask  me  not 
why: 
I  would  be  kill'd,  and  by  you. 

Jtt9i.  Mercy  on  me  ! 
What  ails  this  man  ?  \Atid^\  —  Petillius  ! 

Ttl,  Pray  you,  despatch  me ; 
Tou  are  not  safe  whilst  I  live  :  I  am  dangerous, 
Troubled  extremely,  even  to  mischief^  Junius, 
An  enemy  to  all  good  men.  Fear  not ;  'tis  justice ; 
I  shall  kill  you  else. 

Jun.  Tell  me  but  the  cause, 
And  I  will  do  it. 

Pe<.  I  am  disgrac'd,  my  service 
Slighted  and  unrewarded  by  the  general, 
My  hopes  left  wild  and  naked ;  besides  these, 
I  am  grown  ridiculous,  an  ass,  a  folly 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  :  prithee,  kill  me. 

Jun.  All  these  may  be  redeemed  aa  easily 
As  you  would  heal  your  finger. 

PeU  Nay 

Jun.  Stay,  I'll  do  it ; 
You  shall  not  need  your  anger :  but  first,  Pe- 
tillius, 
You  shall  unarm  yourself;  I  dare  not  trust 
A  man  so  bent  to  mischief. 

Pet.  There's  my  sword ;  [Gttw  Am  tward. 

And  do  it  handsomely. 

Jun,  Yes,  I  will  kill  you ; 
Believe  that  certain :  but  first  I'll  lay  before  you 
The  most  extreme  fool  you  have  play'd  in  this. 
The  honour  purpos'd  for  you,  the  great  honour 
llie  general  intended  you. 

Pet.  How  ! 

Jun.  And  then  I'll  kill  you. 
Because  you  shall  die  miserable.    Enow,  sir. 
The  regiment  was  given  me,  but  till  time 
Call'd  you  to  do  some  worthy  deed  might  stop 
The  people's  ill  thoughts  of  you  for  lord  Poenius, 
I  mean,  his  death.    How  soon  this  time's  come 

to  you, 
And  hasted  by  Suetonius  !     **  Go,"  says  he, 
"  Junius  and  Dccius,  and  go  thou,  Petillius," 
(Distinctly  •«  thou,  Petillius,")  **  and  draw  up, 
To  take  stout  Caratach  :  "  there's  the  deed  pur- 
pos'd, 
A  deed  to  take  off  all  faults,  of  all  natures : 
*'  And  thou,  Petillius,"  mark  it,  there's  the  hon- 
our; 
And  that  done,  all  made  even. 

Pet.  Stay  ! 

Jun.  No.  I'll  kiU  you. 
He  knew  thee  absolute,  and  full  in  soldier, 
Daring  beyond  all  dangers,  found  thee  out, 
According  to  the  boldness  of  thy  spirit, 
A  subject,  such  a  subject 

Pel.  Hark  you,  Junius ; 
I  will  live  now. 

Jun.  By  no  means  —  woo'd  thy  worth, 
Held  thee  by  the  chin  up,  as  thou  sank'st,  and 

shew'd  thee 
How  Honour  held  her  arms  out.     Come,  make 

ready, 
Since  you  will  die  an  ass. 

Pet.  Thou  wilt  not  kUl  me  ? 

Jun.  By  [Heaven],'  but  I  will,  sir:  I'll  have 
no  man  dangerous 


1  [JXmmr]  a  braak  bers  in  both  tbe  foUos. 


live  to  destroy  me  afterward :  besides,  you  haye 

gotten 
Honour  enough ;  let  young  men  rise  now.  Ntj, 
I  do  perceive  too  by  the  general,  (which  is 
One  main  cause  you  shall  die,)  howe'er  he  o»- 

ryit. 
Such  a  strong  doting  on  you,  that  I  fear 
You  shall  command  in  chief:  how  are  we  paid» 

then? 
Come,  if  you  will  pray,  despatch  it. 

Pet.  Is  there  no  way  ? 

Jun,  Not  any  way  to  live. 

Pet.  I  will  do  any  thing, 
B^deem  myself  at  any  price :  good  Junius, 
Let  me  but  die  upon  the  rock,  but  offer 
My  life  up  like  a  soldier ! 

Jun.  You  will  seek  then 
To  outdo  every  man. 

Pet.  Believe  it,  Junius, 
You  shall  go  stroke  by  stroke  with  me. 

Jtm.  You'll  leave  off  too. 
As  you  are  noble  and  a  soldier. 
For  ever  these  mad  fancies  ? 

Pet,  Dare  you  trust  me  ? 
By  all  that's  good  and  honest ! 

Jun.  There's  your  sword,  then  ; 
And  now,  come  on  a  new  man:  virtue  guide 
thee !  \ExtimL 

SCENE  y,'"TheWood»,vaitharwikinik6hack' 
ground  {at  before). 

Enter  Cabatach  and  Henoo  on  the  roek, 
%or.  Courage,  my  boy !    I  have  found  meat : 
look,  Hengo, 
Look  where  some  blessed  Briton,  to  preserve 

thee, 
Has  hung  a  little  food  and  drink:    cheer  up, 

boy;  — 
Do  not  forsake  me  now. 

Henffo.  Oh,  imcle,  uncle, 
I  feel  I  cannot  stay  long !  yet  PU  fetch  it, 
To  keep  your  noble  life.    Uncle,  I  am  heart- 
whole. 
And  would  live. 

Car.  Thou  shalt,  long  I  hope. 
Hengo,  But  my  head,  uncle ! 
Methinks  the  rock  goes  roimd. 

Enter  Macsb  and  Judas,  and  remain  at  the  eide 
of  the  ttage. 

Macer.  Mark  'em  well,  Judas. 

Judas,  Peace,  as  you  love  your  life, 

Hengo.  Do  not  you  hear 
The  noise  of  bells  i 

Car.  Of  bells,  boy  !  'tis  thy  fancy  5 
Alas,  thy  body's  full  of  wind! 

Hengo,  Methinks,  sir. 
They  ring  a  strange  sad  knell,  a  preparation 
To  some  near  funeral  of  state  :  nay,  weep  not, 
Mine  own  sweet  uncle;  you  will  kill  me  sooner. 

Car.  Oh,  my  poor  chicken ! 

Hengo.  Fie,  faint-hearted,  uncle  ! 
Come,  tie  me  in  your  belt,  and  let  me  dowm 

Car,  I'll  go  myself,  boy. 

Hengo.  No,  as  you  love  me,  uncle  : 
I  will  not  eat  it,  if  I  do  not  fetch  it ; 
The  danger  only  I  deaire ;  pray,  tie  me. 
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Cwr,  I  will*  and  all  my  oare  hang  o'er  thee  ! 
Come,  child, 
My  Tafiant  child ! 

Uengo,  Let  me  down  apace,  uncle. 
And  yon  fihall  see  how  like  a  daw  I'll  whip  it 
From  all  their  policies ;  for  'tis  most  certain    ^ 
A  Roman  train :  *  and  you  mnst  hold  me  sure  ifio  \ 
You'll  spoil  all  else.    When  I  have  brooghtlt, 
*  uncle, 

We'll  b#  as  merry 

Car.  Go,  i'  the  name  of  Hearen,  boy  ! 

\LeU  Hbnoo  dovm  by  hia  beH. 
Eengo.  Quick,  quick,  uncle !  I  hare  it.     [Ju- 
das $hooU  Hengo  with  an  arrow.]    Oh ! 
Car,  What  ail'st  thou  ? 
Emgo,  Oh,  my  best  uncle,  I  am  slain  ! 
Car.  I  see  you. 
And  Heaven  direct  my  hand !  destruction 
Go  with  thy  coward  soul ! 

[iStfs  Judas  with  a  ttone,  and  then  draws 
up  Hbnoo.    Exit  Macbxl] 
How  dost  thou,  boy  ?  — 
^h,  villain,  pocky  villain ! 
Hengo.  Oh,  uncle,  uncle, 
.h,  how  it  pricks  me! — am  I  preserv'd  for 

this?  — 
Extremely  pricks  me ! 

Car,  Coward,  rascal  coward  ! 
>ogs  eat  thy  flesh  ! 

Hengo.  Oh,  I  bleed  hard!  I  faint  too;  out 
upon't, 
low  sick  I  am  !  — The  lean  rogue,  uncle  I 
Car.  Look,  boy ; 

have  laid  him  sure  enough.  ^ 

Hengo,  Have  you  knock' d  his  brains  out? 
Car,  I  warrant  thee  for  stirring  more  :  cheer 

up,  child. 
Hengo.  Hold  my  sides  hard  ;  stop,  stop ;  oh, 
wretched  fortime, 
lust  we  part  thus  ?    Still  I  stow  sicker,  uncle. 
Car.  Heaven  look  upon  this  noble  child ! 
Hengo.  I  once  hop'd 

should  have  liv'd  to  have  met  these  bloody 

Romans 

4it  my  sword's  point,  to  have  reveng'd  my  fiither, 

To  have  beaten  'em,  —  oh,  hold  me  hard !  — 

but,  uncle  — 

Car.  Thou  shalt  live  still,  I  hope,  boy.    Shall 

I  draw  it  ? 
Hengo,  You  draw  away  my  soul,  then.     I 
would  live 
A  little  longer  —  spare  me,  Heavens !  —  but  only 
To  thank  you  for  your  tender  love  :  good  uncle, 
Good  noble  imcle,  weep  not. 

Car,  Oh,  my  chicken. 
My  dear  boy,  what  shall  I  lose  ! 

Hengo.  Why,  a  child. 
That  must  have  died  however ;  had  this  soap'd 
me, 

Fever  or  famine 1  was  bom  to  die,  sir. 

Car.  But  thus  unblown,  my  boy  ? 
Hengo.  I  go  the  straighter 
My  journey  to  the  gods.    Sure,  I  shall  know  you 
When  you  come,  uncle  ? 
Car,  Yes,  boy. 
Hengo.  And  I  hope 


1  frajii]  L«.ftrtiflGe,itfata|ttni. 


We  shall  enjoy  together  that  great  bleaie 
You  told  me  of. 

Car.  Most  certain,  child. 

Hengo.  I  grow  cold ; 
Mine  eyes  are  going. 

Car.  Lift  'em  up. 

Hengo.  Pray  for  me; 
And,  noble  uncle,  when  my  bones  are  aaliea» 
Think  of  your  little  nephew.  —  Mercy ! 

Car.  M.eTCj  I 
You  blessed  angels,  take  him  ! 

Hengo.  Kiss  me :  so. 
Farewell,  farewell !  [Diet, 

Car.  Farewell  the  hopes  of  Britain  ! 
Thou  royal  graft,  farewdl  for  ever !  —  Time  and 

Death, 
Ye  have  done  your  worst.    Fortune,  now  see, 

now  proudly 
Pluck  off  thy  veil,  and  view  thy  triumph ;  look. 
Look  what  thou  hast  brought  this  land  to  p — 

Oh,  fedr  flower. 
How  lovely  yet  thy  ruins  shew,  how  sweetly 
Even  death  embraces  thee !  the  peace  of  Heaven, 
The  fellowship  of  all  great  souls,  be  with  thee ! 

Enter  Pxtillius  and  Junius  on  the  rodk. 
Ha  I  dare  ye,  Romans  ?  ye  shall  win  me  bravely. 
Thou  art  mine !  [Theyjight. 

Jun.  Not  yet,  sir. 
Car.  Breathe  ye,  ye  poor  Romans, 
And  come  up  all,  with  all  your  ancient  valouiv ; 
Like  a  rough  wind  I'll  shake  your  soula,  and 
send  'em  — 

Enter  Suetonius,  Dbmbtrius,  Dbctus,  Cu&iut, 
Rboulus,  Dbusus,  Macbb,  and  Soldiers. 
Suet.  Yield  thee,  bold  Caratach  !     By  all  [the 
gods]," 
As  I  am  soldier,  as  I  envy  thee, 
I'll  use  thee  like  thyself,  the  valiant  Briton. 
Pet.  Brave  soldier,  yield,  thou  stock  of  arms 
and  honour. 
Thou  filler  of  the  world  with  fame  and  glory  ! 
Jun.  Most  worthy  man,  we'll  woo  thee,  be  thy 

prisoners. 
Suet.  Excellent  Briton,  do  me  but  that  honour, 
That  more  to  me  than  conquests,  that  true  hap- 
piness, 
To  be  my  friend  ! 

Car.  Oh,  Romans,  see  what  here  is  ! 

Had  this  boy  liv'd 

Suet.  For  fame's  sake,  for  thy  sword's  sake. 
As  thou  desir'st  to  build  thy  virtues  greater  ! 

By  all  that's  excellent  in  man,  and  honest 

Car.  I  do  believe.    Ye  have  had  me  a  brave 
foe; 
Make  me  a  noble  Mend,  and  from  your  good- 
ness 
Give  this  boy  honourable  earth  to  lie  in. 
Suet.  He  shall  have  fitting  fiineraL 
Car,  1  yield,  then  ;  « 

Not  to  your  blows,  but  your  brave  courtesies. 
jj^omea  down  with  Pbitllzus  and  Junius. 
Pet,  Thus  we  conduct,  then,  to  the  arms  of 
peace 
The  wonder  of  the  world. 


i  [tJk«fNl»]  AtoMkhaniBbociittelblie& 
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Suet,  Thus  I  embrace  thee  ;  [Flourish. 

And  let  it  be  no  flattery  that  I  tell  thee, 
Thou  art  the  only  soldier. 

Car.  How  to  thank  ye, 
I  must  hereafter  find  upon  your  usage. 
I  am  for  Rome } 

Suet.  You  must. 

Car.  Then  Rome  shall  know 
The  man  that  makes  her  spring  of  glory  grow. 

Suet,  Petillius, 


You  have  shewn  much  worth  this  day,  redeem'd 

much  error : 
You  have  my  love  again ;  preserve  it.  —  Junius, 
With  you  I  make  him  equal  in  the  regiment. 
Jun,    The  elder  ami  the  nobler ;    Til  give 
place,  sir. 

Suet.  You  shew  a  Mend's  soul 

March  on,  and,  through  the  camp,  in  every 

tongue, 
The  virtues  of  great  Canitach  be  sung !    lEtemU, 
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Tk*  Kmgkt  tf  M0IU1. 
In  tbe  foUM,  1647,  1679. 


7TI«  Knight  of  Malta,  according  to  Wriwr,  wai  partly  compoaad  by  Beaumont ;  but  fimn  that  opinion  I  am 
Inclined  to  dltsent.   The  date  of  ilw  flrat  repre<ientatton  cannot  be  determined :  we  only  know,  that,  aa  one  of  the  c 
waa  acted  by  Biirbadf^e,  the  play  inuat  have  been  brought  upon  the  stage  before  March  161&-19,  about  tbe  middle  of 
month  the  death  of  that  performer  took  place.i 

Whether  the  plot  of  this  tragi-comedy  Is  original  or  borrowed,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
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Richard  Bnrbadge. 
Nathan  Field. 
John  Underwood. 
Richard  Sharpe. 

Fol.  1679. 


Henry  CondeL 
Robert  Benfleld. 
John  Lowin. 
Tbomaa  Holoomb. 


ACT  I. 

BCENE  I.  —  Valetta.    A  Room  in  Mountfbb- 
UAT'a  House, 

Enter  Mountferrat. 

Mount,  Dares  she  despise  me  thus  ?  mo,  that 

•with  spoil 
And  hazardous  exploits,  full  sixteen  years, 
Have  led,  as  hand-maids,  Fortune,  Victory, 
Whom  the  Maltczzi  call  my  servitors  r 
Tempests  I  have  subdu'd,  and  fought  'em  calm, 
Out-lighten'd  lightning  in  my  chivalry. 
Rid  tame  as  patience  billows  that  kick'd  heaven, 
Whistled  enraged  Boreas  till  his  gusts 
Were  grown  so  gentle,  that  he  scem'd  to  Sigh 
Because  he  could  not  shew  the  air  my  keel ; 
And  yet  1  cannot  conquer  her  bright  eyes, 
Which,  though  they  blaze,  both  comfort  and 

invite ; 

J  See  note,  p.  756. 


Neither  by  force  nor  fraud  pass  through  her  etx. 

Whose  guard  is  only  blushing  innocence. 

To  take  the  least  possession  of  her  heart. 

Did  I  attempt  her  with  a  thread-bare  name, 

Un-napt^  with  meritorious  actions. 

She  might  with  colour  disallow  my  suit : 

But,  by  the  honour  of  this  Christian  cross, 

(In  blood  of  infidels  so  often  dyed. 

Which  mine  own  soul  and  sword  hath  fizM  here^ 

And  neither  favour  nor  birth's  privilege,) 

Oriana  shall  confess,  (although  she  be     * 


«  DiKior. 
Surgatm]  Are,  I  suspect,  different  terms  far  tbe  aanM 
person. 

3  Zanthia  (caUfd  also  ^bdeila)]  In  the  stafe-dirertionfl«f 
both  the  folioH  we  find,  "  Entrr  ZajtiAas,  alia*  ^Mclic  >• 
"  FMtfT  AbdeUa^"  &c ;  but  the  name »'  jf  MrOs  "  occurs  only 
onre  in  the  text,  act  iv.  »..  i.  I  siiitpect  that,  while  the  plaj 
W38  in  pnif^rcM,  the  author  (or  authors)  altered  the  name  01 
this  [)cn>onage  from  Abdella  \o  ZMntkia ;  and  that  in  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  text  Juki  mentioned,  the  fiirnjer  name  had  ^eeo 
ieit,  by  an  over«ieht,  in  tlie  orifinal  MS. 

4  Un-napt]   *'  Means,   I  sun|)o«e,  unadorned  ;  fhun  the 
nap  or  viilouii  0ub»tance  of  doth."     Wss^    Of  < 
it  ^oes. 
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Valetta's  sister,  our  Grand- master  here,) 
The  wages  of  scom'd  love  is  baneful  hate, 
And,  if  I  rule  not  her,  I'll  rule  her  fate. 

Enter  Kocca. 
Kocca,  my  trusty  servant,  welcome. 

Roeca.  Sir, 
I  wish  my  news  deserv'd  it :  hapless  I, 
That,  being  lov'd  and  trusted,  fail  to  bring 
The  loving  answer  that  you  do  expect. 

Mount,   WTiy  speak'st   thou  from  me  ?  ^  thy 
picas' d  eyes  send  forth 
Beams  brighter  than  the  star  that  ushers  day ; 
Thy  smiles  restore  sick  expectation. 

Rocca.  I  bring  you,  sir,  her  smiles,  not  mine. 

Mount.  Her  smiles  ! 
WTiy^  they  are  presents  for  kings'  eldest  sons  : 
Great  Solyraan,  that  wearies  his  hot  eyes 
But  to  peruse  his  deck'd  seraglio. 
When  from  the  number  of  his  concubines 
He  chooseth  one  for  that  night,  in  his  pride 
Of  them,  wives,  wealth,  is  not  so  rich  as  I       • 
In  this  one  smile,  from  Oriana  sent. 

Rocca.  Sir,  fare  you  weU. 

Mount,  Oh,  Kocca,  thou  art  wise, 
And  wouldst  not  have  the  torrent  of  my  joy 
Ruin  me  headlong  !  aptly  thou  conceiv'st. 
If  one  reviving  smile  can  raise  me  thus. 
What  trances  will  the  sweet  words  which  thou 

bring' St 
Cast  me  into.     I  felt,  my  dearest  friend, 
(No  more  my  servant,)  when  I  employ'd  thee. 
That  kne  w'st  to  look '  and  speak  as  lovers  should, 
And  carry  faithfully  thy  master's  sighs. 
That  it  must  work  some  heat  in  her  cold  heart ; 
And  all  my  labours  now  come  fraugbted  home 
With  ten-fold  prize. 

Rocca,  Will  you  yet  hear  me  r 

Mount.  Yes: 
But  take  heed,  gentle  Rocca,  that  thou  dost 
Tenderly  by  degrees  assault  mine  ears 
With  her  consent  now  to  embrace  my  love  ; 
For  thou  well  know'st  I  have  been  so  plung'd, 

so  torn 
With  her  resolv'd  rejection  '  and  neglect. 
That  to  report  her  soft  acceptance  now 
Will  stupefy  sense  in  me,  if  not  kilL 
Why  she  w'st  thou  this  distemper  ? 

Rocca.  Draw  your  sword, 
And,  when  I  with  my  breath  have  blasted  you, 
Kill  me  with  it : 

I  bring  you  smiles  of  pity,  not  affection ; 
For  such  she  sent. 

Mount.  Oh,  can  she  pity  me  ? 
Of  all  the  paths  lead  to  a  woman's  love. 
Pity's  the  straightest. 

Rocca.  Waken,  sir,  and  know 
That  her  contempt  (if  you  can  name  it  so) 
Continues  still :  she  bids  you  throw  your  pearl 
Into  strong  streams,  and  hope  to  turn  them  so, 
Ete  her  to  foul  dishonour  ;  write  your  plaints 
In  rocks  of  coral  grown  above  the  sea ; 
Them  hope  to  soften  to  compassion. 
Or  change  their  modest  blush  to  love-sick  pale, 

1  from  wif ]  "  I.  e.  with  averted  face."    Masor. 

»  look  J  Weber  printed  "  love  "  I 

9  rtjectioti]  If,  no  doubt,  (a^j  Ma^ton  first  Raw,)  the  genu- 
ine readine.  Boib  the  folios  have  "  reject; "  and  to  Synop. 
son  and  the  Editon  of  1778. 


Ere  work  her  to  your  impious  requests : 

All  your  loose  thoughts  she  chides  you  home 

again. 
But  with  such  calm  behaviour  and  mild  looks, 
She  gentlicr  denies  than  others  grant. 
For  just  as  others  love,  so  doth  she  hate  : 
She  says,  that  by  your  order  you  are  bound 
From  marrying  ever,  and  much  marvels,  then. 
You  would  thus  violate  her  and  your  own  faith, 
Tliat  being  the  virgin  you  should  now  protect : 
Hitherto,  she  professes,  she  has  conceal'd 
Your  lustful  batteries ;  but  the  next,  she  vows. 
In  open  hall,  before  the  honour* d  cross 
And  her  great  brother,  she  will  quite  disclose. 
Calling  for  justice,  to  your  utter  shame. 
Mount,  Hence !  find  the  blackamoor  that  waits 

upon  her, 
Bring  her  unto  me ;  she  doth  love  me  yet. 
And  I  must  her  now,  at  least  seem  to  do.  — 
Cupid,  thy  brands  that  glow  thus  in  my  reins, 
I  will  with  blood  extinguish.  —  Art  not  gone  ? 

[Exit  Rocca. 
Shall  my  desires,  like  beggars,  wait  at  door. 
Whilst  any  others  *  revel  in  her  breast  ? 
Sweat  on,  my  spirits !     Know,  thou  trick' d-up 

toy. 
My  love's  a  violent  flood,  where  thou  art  fain ; 
Playing  with  which  tide  thou'dst  been  gently 

toss'd. 
But,  crossing  it,  thou  art  o'erwhelm'd  and  lost. 

Enter  Astobius  and  Castriot. 

O^st.  Monsieur,  good  day. 

Aato,  Good  morrow,  valiant  knight : 
What,  are  you  for  this  great  solemnity 
This  mom  intended  ? 

Mount,  What  solemnity  ? 

Asto.  The  investing  of  the  martial  Spaniard, 
Peter  Gomera,  with  our  Christian  badge. 

Coat,  And  young  IMiranda,  the  Italian ; 
Both  which,  Mrith  wondrous  prowess  and  great 

luck. 
Have  dar'd  and  done  for  Malta  such  high  feats. 
That  not  one  fort  in  it  but  rings  their  names 
As  loud  as  any  man's. 

Mount,  As  any  man's  ! 
Why,  we  have  fought  for  Malta. 

A$to.  Yes,  Mountferrat, 
No  bold  knight  ever  pass'd  you  ;  but  we  wear 
The  dignity  of  Christians  on  our  breasts. 
And  have  a  long  time  triumph'd  for  our  con- 
quests : 
These  conquer'd  a  long  time,  not  triumph'd  yet. 

Mount,  Astorius,  you  are  a  most  indulgent 
knight. 
Detracting  from  yourself^  to  add  to  others. 
You  know  this  title  is  the  period 
To  all  our  labours,  the  extremity 
Of  that  tall  pyramid,  where  honour  hangs ; 
^Vhich  we  with  sweat  and  agony  have  reach'd. 
And  should  not  then  so  easily  impart 
So  bright  a  wreath  to  every  cheap  desert. 

Coat.  [Aside  to  AsTORitrs.]  How  is  this  French- 
man chang'd,  Astorius !  » 
Somo  sullen  discontent  possesses  him. 
That  makes  him  envy  what  he  heretofore 
Did  most  ingenuously  but  emulate. 

«  vtktn]  Weber  printed  ^oVtwt,** 
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MottrU.  Oh,  furious  desire,  how  like  a  whirl- 
wind 
Thou  hurriest  mc  beyond  mine  honour's  point ! 
Out  of  my  heart,  base  lust !  or,  heart,  I  vow 
Those   flames   that  heat  me '   thus,   I'll  bum 
thee  in.  [Aside, 

Asto.  Do  you  observe  him  ? 

Mount.  What  news  of  the  Dane, 
That  valiant  captain,  Norandine  ? 

Cast,  He  fights  still. 
In  view  o'  the  town ;  he  plays  the  devil  with  *em, 
And  they  the  Turks  with  him. 

Mount,  Thcy^re  well  met,  then  ; 
'Twere  sin   to  sever   'em.  —  Pish  —  woman  — 

memory. 
Would  one  of  ye  would  leave  me  !  [Aside, 

Asto.  Six  fresh  galleys 
I  in  St.  Angelo  from  the  promontory 
This  mom  descried,  making  a  girdle  for  him ; 
But  our  Great-master  doth  intend  relief 
This  present  meeting.     Will  you  walk  along  ? 

Mount.   Hum  —  I  have  read,  ladies  enjoy'd 
have  been 
The   gulphs   of  worthiest    men,   buried    their 

names. 
Their  former  valour,  bounty,  beauty,  virtue. 
And  sent  'em  stinking  to  untimely  graves. 
I,  that  cannot  enjoy,  by  her  disdain 
Am  like  to  prove  as  wretched ;  woman,  then. 
Checking  or  granting,  is  the  grave  of  men. 

[Aside. 

Asto.  He's  saying  of  his  prayers,  sure. 

Cast.  Will  you  go,  sir  ?  .  '• 

Mount.  I  cry  you  mercy  :  I  am  so  transported 
(Your  pardon,  noble  brothers)  with  a  business 
That  doth  concern  all  Malta,  that  I  am 
(Anon  you'll  hear  it)  almost  blind  and  deaf — 
Lust  neither  sees  nor  hears  aught  but  itself.  — 

[Aside. 
But  I  will  follow  instantly.  [Mountfbekat's  cross 
drops.]  Your  cross. 

Asto.  Not  mine. 

Cast.  Nor  mine  ;  'tis  yours. 

Asto.  Cast.  Good  morrow,  brother.      [Exeunt. 

Mount.  White  innocent  sign,  thou  dost  abhor 
to  dwell 
So  near  the  dim  thoughts  of  this  troubled  breast. 
And  grace  these  graceless  projects  of  my  heart : 
Yet  I  must  wear  thee  to  protect  my  crimes, 
If  not  for  conscience,  for  hypocrisy  ; 
Some  churchmen  so  wear  cassocks. 

EfUer  Zanthia.* 

Oh,  my  Zanthia, 
My  pearl  that  scorns  a  stain !  I  much  repent 
All  ray  neglects  ;  let  me,  Ixion-like, 
Embrace  my  black  cloud,  since  my  Juno  is 
So  wrathful  and  averse  :  thou  art  more  soft 
And  full  of  dalliance  than  the  fcurest  flesh, 
And  far  more  loving. 

Za».  Ay,  you  say  so  now ; 
But,  like  a  property,  when  I  have  serv'd 
^  Your  turns,  you'll  cast  me  off^  or  hang  me  up 
Por  a  sign  somewhere. 


1  me]  So  the  second  folio.  —  The  first  folio  "  thee." 
t  Zanthia]  Ooili  the  folios  "  Enter  Zanthia  alias  Abdella." 
See  Doto  CD  Dram.  Pert. 


Mount.  May  my  life  then  forsake  me. 
Or,  from  my  '  expected  bliss,  be  cast  to  hell  1 

Zan.  My  tongue,  sir,  cannot  lisp  to  meet  yoiiscH 
Nor  my  black  cheek  put  on  a  feign  ^  blush« 
To  make  me  seem  more  modest  than  I  am ; 
This  ground- work  will  not  bear  adulterate  led 
Nor  artificial  white,  to  cozen  love  ; 
These  dark  locks  are  not  purchas'd,  nor  these 

teeth. 
For  every  night  they  are  my  bed-fellows ; 
No  bath,  no  blanching  water,  smoothing  oils. 
Doth  mend  me  up  ;  and  yet,  Mountferrat,  know, 
I  am  as  full  of  pleasure  in  the  touch 
As  e'er  a  white-fac'd  puppet  of  'em  all. 
Juicy,  and  firm  ;  unfledge  'em  of  their  tires. 
Their  wires,*  their  partlets,*  pins,  and  perriwiga* 
And  they  appear  Uke  bald  coots  in  the  nest : 
I  can  as  blithely  work  in  my  love's  bed. 
And  deck  thy  fair  neck  with  these  jetty  chains ; 
Sing  thee  asleep,  being  wearied  ;  and,  refresh' d. 
With  the  same  organ  steal  sleep  off  again. 
Mount.  Oh,  my  black  swan,  silkier  *  than  cyg- 
net's plush. 
Sweeter  than  is  the  sweet  of  pomander,^ 
Breath' d  like  curl'd  Zephyrus  cooling  lemoa- 

tress. 
Straight  as  young  pines  or  cedars  in  the  groTe  ! 
Quickly  descend,  lovers'  best  canopy. 
Still  night,  for  Zanthia  doth  enamour  me 
Beyond  all  continence  !  Perpetrate,  dear  wench. 
What  thou  hast  promis'd,  and  I  vow  by  Heaven, 
Malta  I'll  leave ;  in  it  my  honours  here ; 
And  in  some  other  country  Zanthia  make 
My  wife  and  my  best  fortune. 

Zan.  From  this  hope, 
Here  is  an  answer  to  that  letter,  which 
I  lately  shew'd  you,  sent  from  Tripoli 
By  the  great  basha,  which  importunes  her 
Love  unto  him  and  treachery  to  the  island ; 
Which  will  she  undertake,  by  Mahomet 
The  Turk  there  vows,  on  his  blest  Alcoran, 
Marriage  unto  her :  this  the  Master  knows. 
But  is  resolv'd  *  of  her  integrity. 
As  well  he  may,  sweet  lady  :  yet,  for  love. 
For  love  of  thee,  Mountferrat,  (oh,  whid  chains 
Of  deity  or  duty  can  hold  love  ?) 
I  have  this  answer  fram'd,  so  like  her  hand 

[Giving  ieiimr. 
As  if  it  had  been  moidded  o£^  returning 
The  basha's  letter  safe  into  her  pocket. 
What  you  will  do  with  it,  yourself  best  knows : 
Farewell ;  keep  my  true  heart,  keep  true  your 
vows.* 


s  Or,  from  my]  So  the  second  IbUa —The  first  folio  baa 
•*  Of  my." 

*  wires]  See  note,  p.  168.  —  Compare  alio  the  following 
lines  from  Goason's  Pleasant  Qtuppesffr  FmtUurt  Jfim/kug^- 
led  OenOeummn,  1595  ; 

"  These  flaming  heads  with  ncaring  haire, 
These  «yer«  twinde  Uke  bonm  of  ram,"  Jtc. 

p.  5.  reprint, 
ft  parUela]  "  A  pullet  means  a  rafi*."    Masox.  Rather  — 
a  sort  of  ncck-kerchief,  or  habit-ehirt :  see  Stratt's  Dran 
and  Habits^  &.c.  ii.  368,  and  Sir  F.  Madden*s  note  on  Ptmg 
Purse  Expenses  nftke  Primeess  •Msrv,  p.  955. 

•  silkier]  Masun'-s  correction.  —  The  first  folio  has  ^^nlk- 
ner."  The  second  folio  reads  "  sleeker :  "  and  so  Stoiimoq 
and  the  Editors  of  177a  '^ 

7  pomander]  See  note,  p.  559. 

8  resole^d]  i.  e.  satisfied,  cooviaeed. 

8  keep  my  true  heart,  keep  true  yewr  vmbs]  Heatll  (JVaL 
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Mount.  Till  I  be  dust,  my  Zanthia,  be  con- 
firm'd:  [Kistea  her. 
Sparrows  and  doves  sit  coupling  'twixt  thy  lips. 

[Exit  Zantuia. 
It  is  not  love,  but  strong  libidinous  will 
That  triumphs  o'er  me ;  and  to  satiate  that. 
What  diifercnce  'twixt  this  Moor  and  her  fiair 

dame  ? 
Night  makes  their  hues  alike,  their  use  is  so  : 
Whose  hand  ^  so  subtle  ho  can  colours  name. 
If  he  do  wink,  and  touch  'em  }  lust,  being  blind, 
Never  in  women  did  distinction  find.  [Exit. 

SCENE   II.  —  A  Room  in  the  Grand-master  a 
Palace, 

Enter  two  Gentlewomen. 

FirH  Gent.  But,  i'  faith,  dost  thou  think  my 
lady  was  never  in  love  r 

!Sec.  Gent.  I  rather  think  she  was  ever  in  love ;  • 
in  perfect  charity,  I  mean,  with  all  the  world. 

First  Gent.  A  most  Christian  answer,  I  prom- 
ise you  :  but  I  mean,  in  love  with  a  man. 

Sec.  Gent.  With  a  man  !  what  else  ?  wouldst 
have  her  in  love  with  a  beast  ? 

First  Gent.  You  are  somewhat  quick  ;  but,  if 
she  were,  it  were  no  precedent :  did  you  never 
read  of  Europa  the  fair,  that  leapt  a  bull,  that 
leapt  the  sea,  that  sworn  to  land,  and  then  leapt 
her? 

Sec.  Gent.  Oh,  heavens,  a  bull  I 

First  Gent.  Yes,  a  white  bull. 

Sec.  Gent.  Lord,  how  could  she  sit  him  }  where 
did  she  hold } 

First  Gent.  Why,  by  the  horn ;  since  which 
time,  no  woman  almost  is  contented  till  she  have 
a  horn  of  her  own  to  hold  by. 

Sec.  Gent.  Thou  art  very  knavish. 

First  Gent.  And  thou  very  foolish.  But,  sir- 
rah,^ why  dost  not  thou  marry  r 

Sec.  Gent,  Because  I  would  be  no  man's  look- 
ing-glass. 

First  GerU,  As  how  ? 

Sec.  Gent,  As  thus.  There  is  no  wife,  if  she 
be  good  and  true,  will  honour  and  obey,  but 
must  reflect  the  true  countenance  of  her  husband 
upon  him ;  if  he  look  sad  upon  her,  she  must 
not  look  merrily  upon  him  ;  lif  he  look  merrily, 
she  must  not  sorrowfully ;  else  she  is  a  false 
glass,  and  tit  for  nothing  but  breaking  ;  his  an- 
ger must  be  her  discontent,  his  pleasure  her  de- 
light ;  if  he  weep,  she  must  cry ;  if  he  laugh, 
she  must  shew  her  teeth ;  if  he  be  sick,  she  must 
not  be  in  health  ;  if  he  eat  caudles,  she  must  eat 
pottage  :  she  must  have  no  proper  passion  of 
her  own  :  —  and  is  not  this  a  tyranny  r 


JVbff.v)  would  read,  ^^kecp  rme,  my  hctrt,  keep  true  your 

1  IVhosehand]  Bo  the  first  folio.  — The  s  rond  folio  has 
"  Whose  hand  \a  ;  '^  and  so  the  modern  editura  ("  Whost 
kand^i ''). 

2  Sec.  Grnt.  I  ratkrr  think  nhe  tta.i  ever  in  love^  &c.]  DiB- 
tributeil  thus  in  both  the  foliua  ; 

"  2.  /  rather  think  «ke  leas  enrr  m  love ;  in  perfect  charity, 

1.  y  meoMy  with  all  tJie  a  arid. 

%  Jt  moH  christian  ojuterr  I promue  you:  but  I  mteans  in 
hre  icifh  a  man, 

2.  fVith  a  maul  **Sce. 

9  nrrah]  Was  fireoueaUy  upcd  in  addressing  worasn :  •«• 

f.  C03,  cod. 

VOL.  I.  100 


First  Gent,  Yes,  i'  faith  :  marriage  may  well  be 
called  a  yoke  ;  wives  then  are  but  like  superfi- 
cial lines  in  geometry  that  have  no  proper  mo- 
tion of  their  own,  but  as  their  bodies  (their  hus- 
bands) move.  Yet  I  know  some  wives,  that  are 
never  freely  merry,  nor  truly  pleased,  but  when 
they  are  farthest  off  their  husbands. 

Sec.  Gent.  That's  because  the  moon  governs 
'em  ;  which  hath  most  light  and  shines  brightest, 
the  more  remote  it  is  from  the  sun ;  and  con- 
trary, is  more  sullen,  dim,  and  shews  least  splen- 
dour, when  it  is  nearest. 

First  Gent,  But,  if  I  were  to  marry,  I  would 
marry  a  fair  effeminate  fool. 

Sec,  Gent,  Why } 

First  Gent.  Because  I  would  lead  the  blind 
whither  I  Ust. 

Sec.  Gent,  And  I  the  wisest  man  I  could  get 
for  money,  because  I  had  rather  follow  the  clear- 
sighted :  bless  me  from  a  husband  that  sails  by 
his  wife's  compass  ! 

First  Gent.  Why  ? 

Sec.  Gent,  Why,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  she  breaks 
his  head  in  her  youth ;  and,  when  she  is  old, 
she'll  never  leave  till  she  has  broke  his  back  too. 

First  Gent.  But  what  scurvy  knights  have  we 
here  in  Malta,^  that  when  they  are  duj)bed  take 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  live  poor  and  chastely 
ever  after ! 

Sec.  Gent,  Faith,  many  knights  in  other  na- 
tions, I  have  heard,  are  as  poor  as  ours ;  marry, 
where  one  of  'em  has  taken  the  oath  of  chastity, 
we  want  aj;iew  Columbus  to  find  out. 

Enter  Zanthia. 
Zan.   Hist,  wenches  !   my  lady  calk ;   she's 
entering  the  terrace  to  see  the  show. 
First  Gent.  Oh,  black-pudding  ! 
Sec,  GeiU,  My  little  labour  in  vain  !  *   [ExeimL 

SCENE  III.  —  ^  HaU  in  the  same,  with  a  gallery. 

Enter  above,  Orlana,  Zanthia,  and  two  Gentle^ 
women ;  beneath,  \AistnA.  who  takes  the  chair  of 


4  ItToke  hie  beck  too. 

First  GenL    But  what  scurvy  k$ughts  kave  we  here  in 
MaltOy  &c]  Both  the  folios  thus : 

"  broke  hie  back  too  — 
But  what  scurvy  Knight  have  you  here  in  Malta,  &c. 

[sec.  fulio.  Enter  Zanthia,] 
Zan.  ITutty  wenches  t  my  Lady  eaU,  ehe*e  entring 
The  Tarrasse,  to  ace  the  show. 

1.  Ok  black  pudding. 

2.  JUy  Uuie  labour  m  vaine. 

I.  But  what  Kurvy  Kai^his  have  we  here  m  Malta,  that 
when  they  are  duhd  take  their  oath  ofallegeance  to  live  poors, 
and  chojitly  ever  after  ? 

3.  FoLtk  many  Knights  in  other  AVttioits  {I have  heard)  art 
ajt  poore  (U  our^ .-  marry  where  one  of  ^em  has  taken  the  Oath 
of  chastity y  we  want  a  new  Columbm  [nee  folio  Columbus]  ta 
find  out.  [EzeunL** 

"  This  confusion  and  repetition  appear  in  all  the  editioM 
but  tile  presenL  We  sppreliend  there  can  bo  no  doubt  but 
Zanrhia'B  riitr}-,  and  the  live  following  linex,  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  cuncluiiion  of  tlio  scene,  which  hitlierto  ended 
with  tlie  wordii,  '  Columbus  to  find  ouL*  The  *  tfrc*  (with. 
the  Kenneleas  variatitm  of  the  words)  induces  u<i  to  think,* 
that  the  fir<t  occurrence  of  the  reiterated  line  was  meant  as  a 
direction  for  the  performer  to  para  on  to  that  passage  begin- 
ning *  But  what  scarry,'  &,c."     Ed.  1778. 

A  My  little  labour  in  vain]  **  AJludinf  to  the  vulgar  saying 
that  they  labour  in  vain  who  attempt  to  wasii  a  black^a* 
moor  white."    Maior. 
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gtatt^  MouKTrERRAT,  AsTORixTs,  Cabtiuot,  6o- 

MBRA,  MuLANDA,  Ktuffhts,  and  AttendanU, 

Mount.  Are  you  there,  lady  ? 

Ori,  Thou  art  a  naughty  man ; 
Heaycn  mend  thee ! 

Vai.  Our  great  meeting,  princely  brothers, 
Ye  holy  soldiers  of  the  Christian  cross, 
Is  to  relieve  our  captain  Norandine, 
Now  fighting  'fore  Valctta  >  with  the  Turk  ; 
A  valiant  gentleman,  a  noble  Dane 
As  e'er  the  country  bred,  endan^er'd  now 
By  fresh  supply  of  head-bound*  infidels. 
Much  means,  much  blood  this  warlike  Dane 

hath  spent 
To  advance  our  flag  above  their  horned  moons, 
And  oft  hath  broup^ht  in  profitable  conquest : 
We  must  not  see  him  perish  in  our  view. 
How  far  off  fight  they  ? 

Mir.  Sir,  within  a  league. 

Vol.  'Tis  well.  Our  ne»t  occasion  of  conventing 
Are  thes»e  two  gentlemen,  standing  in  your  sight, 
Ye  noble  props  of  Malta.     Royally 
Descended  are  they  both,  valiant  as  War," 
Miranda  and  Gomera :  full  ten  years 
They  have  serv'd  this  island,  perfected  exploits 
Matchless  and  infinite  ;  they  are  honest,  wise. 
Not  empty  of  one  ornament  of  man  : 
Most  eminent  agents  were  they  in  that  slaughter, 
That  great  marvellous  slaughter  of  the  Turks, 
Before  St.  Elmc,  where  tive-and- twenty  thousand 
Fell,  for  five  thousand  of  our  Christians. 
These  ripe  considerations  moving  us. 
Having  had  your  allowance  on  their  «irorths,* 
Here  we  would  call  'em  to  our  brotherhood  : 
If  any  therefore  can  their  manners  tax. 
Their  faith,  their  chastity,  any  part  of  life. 
Let  'em  speak  now. 

Asto.  None  does. 

All.  None  can.  Great-master. 

Vol.  The  dignity,  then,  dignified  by  them, 
Is  their  reward.^    Tender  Miranda  first 
(Because  he  is  to  succour  Norandine) 

1  fighdnf  ^fort  Faletta]  Sympwn's  correction.  —  Both 
the  I'olKifl  have  ^*^  fighting  for  VaUtta.*^  —  "  We  see  no  need 
for  variation,  the  sense  beinf!,  that  he  io  flghting  for  Valetta, 
upon  ihe  safely  of  which  town  thoir  own  security  decondft." 
Ed.  1778.  "  Mr.  Masun  insists  upon  the  propriety  of  Symp- 
■on's  variation,  because  the  town  could  not  be  endangered 
by  the  Turkish  force  c<unbated  by  Norandine.  But  surely 
that  cununentator  might  have  knuwn^  that  i^oldicrf  may 
fight  for  their  country  without  its  being  in  immediate  danger 
of  being  conquered."  Werkr.  —  Syuipson's  alteration  is 
eonflrmed  by  other  passages  of  the  play  : 

**  Mount.  What  ncw«(  of  ihe  Dane, 
That  valiant  captain,  Norandine.' 

Cast  He  flghts  still, 
/a  viViD  o'  the  fown,"  itc.     Act  i.  sc.  1. 
"  We  fled,  and  in  that  flight  were  ta'en  agnin 
By  ihoeesame  galleys  *fore  Valetta  fuuslit" 

Act  V.  Bc  3. 
«  headriound]  "  i.  e.  turbancd."    Thborau}. 
s  valiant  an  War]  Here  Sym^iAon  oflVrs  tliree  emendations, 
of  which  the  first  is  "  valiant  a.«  Mars.*^ 

<  their  wortk/\  So  the  second  folio. —  The  first  folio  has 
"  their  worthies." 
»  The.  dignit^y  then,  dignified  by  fA«n, 
I»  their  reward]  Is  obviously  Die  right  reading.  —  The 
^nt  folio  has, 

"  TVie  dignity  then,  dignifie,  by  them 
Is  their  reward." 
The  second  folio  reads 

"  ne  dignity  then  dignifie,  by  them, 
As  their  reward ;  " 
ind  10  Sympaon  and  bla  succesMora. 


Our  sacred  robe  of  knighthood,  our  white  cross. 
(The  holy  cognizance  of  him  we  served 
The  sword,  the  spurs. 

Mir.  Grave  and  most  honour'd  Master, 
With  humble  duty,  and  my  soul's  best  thanltf 
To  you,  and  all  this  famous  conventicle, 
Let  me  with  modesty  refuse  acceptance 
Of  this  high  order :  I,  alas,  am  yet 
Unworthy  and  uncapable  of  such  honour  ! 
That  merit,  which  with  favour  you  enlarge. 
Is  far,  far  short  of  this  proposed  reward. 
Who  take[s]  upon  him  such  a  charge  as  this. 
Must  come  with  pure  thoughts  and  a  gather'd* 

mind. 
That  time  nor  all  occasions  ever  may 
After  disperse  or  stain.     Did  this  title  here 
Of  knighthood  ask  no  other  ornaments 
Than  other  countries'  glittering  show,  poor  pride, 
A  jingling  spur,  a  feather,  a  white  hand, 
A  frizzled  hair,  powder'd,^  perfumes,  and  lust. 
Drinking  sweet  wines,  surfeits,  and  ignorance. 
Rashly  and  easily  should  I  venture  on't ; 
But  this  requires  another  kind  of  man. 

Mount.    A  staid  and  mature  judgment !  — 
Speak  on,  sir. 

Mir    May  it  please  you,  then,  to  allow  me 
some  small  time 
To  rectify  myself  for  that  high  seat. 
Or  give  my  reasons  to  the  contrary  ; 
I'  the  mean  space,  to  dismiss  me  to  the  aid 
Of  Norandine ;  my  ships  ride  in  the  bay. 
Ready  to  disembogue,  tackled  and  mann'd 
Even  to  •  my  wishes. 

Mount.  His  request 
Is  fair  and  honest. 

Vol.  At  your  pleasure  go. 

Mir.  I  humbly  take  my  leave  of  all ;  —  of  ycu. 
My  noble  friend  Mountferrat,  —  gracious  mis- 
tress — 
Oh,  that  auspicious  smile  doth  arm  yoxir  soldier ! 
Who  fights  for  those  eyes  and  this  sacred  cross. 
Can  neither  meet  sad  accident  nor  loss. 

Ori.  The  mighty  master  of  that  livery 
Conduct  thee  safely  to  these  eyes  again  ! 

[Exit  Ml&AKDA. 

Motint.  Blows  the  wind  that  way  ?         [AMide. 

Vol.  Equally  belov'd. 
Equally  meriting,  Gomera,  you 
Without  excuse  receive  that  dignity. 
Which  our  provincial  chapter  hath  decreed  you 

Gom.  Great-master  of  Jerusalem's  Hospital, 
From  whence  to  Rhodes  this  blest  fraternity 
Was  driven,  but  now  among  the  Maltois  stands, 
Long  may  it  flourish,  whilst  Gomera  serves  it. 
But  dares  not  enter  farther ! 

AU.  This  is  strange ! 

Vol.  What  do  you  object  ? 

Gom.    Nothing   against  it,   bit  myself,  fair 
knights ; 
I  may  not  wear  this  robe. 

Vol.  Express  your  reasons  : 
Doth  any  hid  sin  gore  your  conscience  ? 

Asto.  Are  you  unstedfast  in  religion  } 

C(ut.  Or  do  you  intend  to  forsake  Malta  now. 
And  visit  your  own  country,  fruitful  Spain  ? 

«  gathered]  "  i.  e.  collected."    Ma  so  if. 
1  powdered]  Sympton,  with  Seward*<  approbation,  ptinlsi 
"  powder  ;  "  and  Mt  the  Editors  of  1778. 
*  to]  byropbott  pnuted  "  unto." 
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Gom.  Never,*  good  sir. 
Val,  I'hen  explicate  your  thoughts. 
Gom.   This,  then :    I  should  be  peijur'd  to 
receive  it. 
Once  in  Malita,'  your  next  city  here, 
When  I  was  younger,  read  I  the  decrees 
Touching  this  point,  being  ambitious  then 
To  approach  it  once  :  none  but  a  gentleman 

Can  be  admitted 

VcU.  That's  no  obstacle 
In  you. 

Gom.  I  should  be  sorry  that  were  it :  — 

No  married  man 

Mount.  You  never  felt  that  yoke. 

Gom.  None  that  hath  been  contracted 

Cast.  Were  you  ever  ? 

Gom.  Nor  married,  nor  contracted : none 

that  ever 
Hath  vow'd  his  love  to  any  womankind. 
Or  finds  that  secret  fire  within  his  thoughts : 
Here  I  am  cast ;  this  article  my  heart 
Objects  against  the  title  of  my  fame ; 
I  am  in  love.    Laugh  not :  though  time  hath  set 
Some  wrinkles  in  this  face,  and  these  curl' d  locks 
Will  shortly  dye  into  another  hue. 
Yet,  yet  I  am  in  love  (i*  faith,  you  smile) : 
What  age,  what  sex,  or  what  profession 
Divine  or  human,  from  the  man  that  cries 
For  alms  in  the  highway,  to  him  that  sings 
At  the  high  altar  and  doth  sacrifice. 
Can  truly  say  he  knows  not  what  is  love  ? 
Val.    'Tis  honestly  profess'd.     With  whom, 
Gomera  ? 
Name  the  lady,  that  with  all  advantage 
We  may  advance  your  suit. 
Gom.  But  will  you,  sir  ? 
Val.  Now,  by  our  holy  rock,  were  it  our  sister, 
Spaniard,  I  hold  thee  worthy :  freely  name  her, 
Gom.  Be  master  of  your  word  :  it  is  she,  sir. 
The  matchless  Oriana. 

Val.  Come  down,  lady.  — 
You  have  made  her  blush :  let  her  consent,  I  will 
Make  good  my  oath. 

[Oriana.  oumaa  doum^  with  Zan.  and  tux) 
GerUlew. 
Mount.  Is't  so  ?    [Aside.]  —  Stay :  I  do  love 
So  tenderly,  Oomera,  your  bright  fame,' 
As  not  to  suffer  your  perdition. 
Gom.  What  means  Mountferrat  ? 
Mount.  This  whole  Aubergc  *  hath  — 
A  guard  upon  this  lady  !  —  wonder  not  — 


1  A*rvcr]  Seward  in  a  note  propcwed  to  read  **  Neither,'* 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Editors  of  1778. 

a  MnUta]  Weber  printed  »*  Malta." 

s  fame]  Both  the  folioe  "  flame.*' 

*  Auberge]  "  In  XhoJineienM  et  ^nmveamx  SUUmU  de  VOr- 
dre  de  Saint  Jean  de  Jerusalem^  the  word  Jimbergt  frequently 
occuni :  and,  in  the  chapter  De  la  Sifn^/teation  de$  Ttrmu^ 
\m  thus  explained  :  '  Aiiberite  ejtt  un  lurm  eonnu  des  ProM^is, 
du  EipajfnoLt^  4*  de^  ItaUem*^  pour  ngnifitr  nn  lieu,  on  Van 
manife.^  tf  ou  Pon  s^aisemble  natiam  par  nation.*  Yertot'a 
Hixtaire  de  Chevaliers  de  Maltke^  hime  vi.  p.  966,  Edit.  Paris, 
17GI."  Ed.  1778.  "  The  word  aubrrge  is  French,  and  signi- 
fie<4  nx\  inn.  The  Kniglits  of  Malta  were  originally  the 
Knights  HoHpitaliicn,  or  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
duly  it  was  to  receive  nnd  protect  all  perions  travelling  to 
the  Holy  L  ind.  Each  fraternity  of  the«e  knights  was  called 
in  l^itin  hifpitiun  ;  albergo  in  Italian  ;  auberge  in  French ; 
and  II  ns  in  England ;  the  words  in  theM  respective  lan- 
giiae('<  beiiring  the  »anie  irn|iort.  The  two  mo«<t  ancient  of 
our  inns  of  C4mrt,  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  were 
fonuurly  possessed  by  the  Knigbu  Templar,  (him  whom  Uie 


Enter  Guard. 
Ta'en  pubhc  notice  of  the  basha*s  love 
Of  Tripoli  unto  her,  and  consented 
She  should  return  this  answer  ;  as  he  writ 
For  her  conversion  and  betraying  Malta, 
She  should  advise  him  betray  Tripoli, 
And,  turning  Christian,  he  should  marry  her. 
All.  All  this  was  so. 

Mount.  How  weakly  does  this  court,  then. 
Send  vessels  forth  to  sea,  to  guard  the  land. 
Taking  such  special  care  to  save  one  bark, 
Or  strive  to  add  fam'd  men  unto  our  cloak. 
When  they  lurk  in  our  bosoms  would  subvert 
This  state  and  us,  presuming  on  their  blood 
And  partial  indulgence  to  their  sex  ? 
Val.  Who  can  this  be  } 
Mount.  Your  sister,  great  Valetta ; 
Which  thus  I  prove  :  demand  the  basia's  letter. 
Ori.  'Tis  here ;  nor  from  this  pocket  hath  been 
mov'd. 

Nor  answer* d,  nor  perus'd,  by [Gives  Utter, 

Mount.  Do  not  swear ; 
Cast  not  away  your  fair  soul ;  to  your  treason 
Add  not  foul  perjury.     Is  this  your  hand  ? 

[Shewing  a  letter, 
Ori.  Tis  very  like  it. 
Mount.  May  it  please  the  Master, 
Confer  •  these  letters,  and  then  read  her  answer. 
Which  I  have  intercepted.     Pardon  me. 
Reverend  Valetta,  that  am  made  the  means 
To  punish  this  most  beauteous  treachery, 
Even  in  your  sister,  since  in  it  I  save 
Malta  from'ruin  :  I  am  bolder  in't. 
Because  it  is  so  palpable,  and  withal 
Know  our  Great-master  to  this  country  firm 
As  was  the  Roman  Marcus,  who  spar'd  not 
As  dear  a  sister  in  the  public  cause. 

Val.  I  am  amaz'd  !     Attend  me. 
[Reads.]  Let  yitir  forces  by  the  next  even  be  ready; 
my  brother  feasU  then;  put  in  at  St.   MichaeVs ; 
the  ascent  at  that  port  is  easiest;  the  keys  of  the 
castle  you  shall  receive  at  my  hands.     That  poS' 
sessed,  you  are  lord  of  Malta,  and  may  soon  destroy 
aU  by  fire  ;  than  which  I  am  hotter,  till  I  embrace 
you.     Farewell:  Your  wife,  Oriana. 
From  this  time  let  me  never  read  again ! 
First  Gentlew.  'Tis  certain,  her  hand. 
Val.  This  letter  too. 
So  close  kept  by  herself,  could  not  be  answer' d 
To  every  period  thus,  but  by  herself, 
Ori.  Sir,  hear  me  1 

Val.  Peace,  thou  fair  sweet  bank  of  flowers, 
Under  whose  beauty  scorpions  lie  and  kill ! 
Wert  thou  akin  to  me  in  some  new  name 
Dearer  than  sister,  mother,  or  all  blood, 
I  would  not  hear  thee  speak.  —  Bear  her  to 
prison  : 

So  gross  is  this,  it  needs  no  formal  course 

Prepare  thyself;  to-morrow  thou  shalt  die. 

Ori.  I  die  a  martyr,  then,  and  a  poor  maid. 
Almost,  i*  faith,  as  iimocent  as  born.  — 
Thou  know'st  thou  art  wicked.   Frenchman; 
Heaven  forgive  thee ! 

[Exit  with  Guard,  followed  by  Zan.  and 
two  Gentlew. 

Knight!*  of  Malta  are  derived.    The  Free  Masons  still  call 
their  fraternitie!!i  htdged."    Mason. 
A  Confer]  i.  e.  Compare. 
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All.  This  scene  is  strangely  tum'd. 

Vol.  Yet,  can  nature  be 
So  dead  in  me  ?    I  would  my  charge  were  oflf ! 
Mountferrat  should  perceive  my  sister  had 
A  brother  would  not  live  to  see  her  die 
Unfought  for,  since  the  statutes  of  our  state 
Allow,  in  case  of  accusations, 
A  champion  to  defend  a  lady's  truth.  —    [Aside. 
Peter  Gomera,  thou  hast  lost  thy  wife : 
Death  pleads  a  precontract. 

Gom.  I  have  lost  my  tongue. 
My  sense,  my  heart,  and  every  faculty.  — 
Mountferrat,  go  not  up  :  with  reverence 
To  our  Great-master  and  this  consistory, 
(I  have  consider'd  it,  it  cannot  be,) 
Thou  art  a  villain  and  a  forger, 
A  blood-sucker  of  innocence,  an  hypocrite, 
A  most  unworthy  wearer  of  our  cross  : 
To  make  which  good,  take,  if  thou  dar'st,  that 
gage,  [  Throws  down  his  glove. 

And,  arm'd  at  all  points  like  a  gentleman, 
Meet  me  to-morrow  morning,  where  the  Master 
And  this  fraternity  shall  design  ; '  where  I 
Will  cram  this  slander  back  into  thy  throat, 
And  with   my  sword's  point  thrust  it  to  thy 

heart, 
The  very  nest  where  lust  and  slander  breeds.  — 
Pardon  my  passion.  —  I  will  tear  those  spurs 
Off  from  thy  heels,  and  stick  *em  in  thy  front, 
As  a  mark'd  villain. 

Mount.  This  I  look'd  not  for.  —  [Aside, 

Ten  times  more  villain,  I  return  my  gage, 
And  crave  the  law  of  arms. 

Gom.  'Tis  that  I  crave. 

All.  It  cannot  be  denied. 

Gom.  Do  not  I  know. 
With  thousand  gifts  and  importunacics 
Thou  often  hast  solicited  this  lady 
(Contrary  to  thy  oath  of  chastity)  ? 
Who  ne'er  disclosing  this  thy  hot-rein'd  lust, 
Yet  tender  to  prevent  a  public  scandal. 
That  Christendom  might  justly  have  impos'd 
Upon  this  holy  institution. 
Thou  now  hast  dra-M-n  this  practice  '  'gainst  her 

life, 
To  quit*  her  charity. 

Mount.  Spaniard,  thou  liest  ! 

Asto.    No  more,  Gomera :  thou  art  granted 
combat.  — 
And  you,  Mountferrat,  must  prepare  against 
To-morrow  morning,  in  the  valley  here, 
Adjoining  to  St.  George's  Port.     A  lady. 
In  case  of  life,  'gainst  whom  one  witness  comes, 
May  have  her  champion. 

Val.  And  who  hath  most  right, 
With  or  against  our  sister,  speed  in  fight ! 

[Flourish.  Exeunt  all  except  Mountfe&rat. 

Enter  RoccA. 
Mount.   Rocca,  the  first  news  of  Miranda's 
service 
Let  me  have  notice  of. 

Rocca.  You  shall.     The  Moor 
Waite  you  without. 

1  desi^}  ♦•  This  word  has  ito  original  8ig;nification  to  ap- 
point  or  decree  ,•  in  Latin,  dMgTuxrc,  from  whence  drairna- 
toTy  an  herald.*'    Sbwabo. 

»  fractice\  i.  e.  artful  contrivance,  Blratagera. 

»  guiij  "  L  e.  requite."    Wsaxa. 


Mount.  Admit  her.  —  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

\ExU  Rocca. 
Oh,  how  my  fancies  run  at  tilt !     Gomera 
Loves  Oriana ;  she,  as  I  should  gueaa, 
Affects  Miranda ;  these  are  two  dear  friends. 
As  firm  and  full  of  fire  as  steel  and  flint : 
To  make  'em  so  now,  one  against  the  other  — 

Re-enter  Zanthia. 
Stay ;  let  me  look  it  better.^  —  Zanthia, 
First  tell  me  this ;  did  Don  Gomera  use 
To  give  his  visits  to  your  mistress  ?  * 

Zan.  Yes,  and  Miranda  too ;  but  sererally. 

Mount.  Which  did  she  most  apply  to  ? 

S^n.  Faith,  to  neither : 
Yet  infinitely  I  have  heard  her  praise  'em  both. 
And  in  that  manner,  that,  were  both  one  man, 
I  think  she  was  in  love  with't. 

Mount.  Zanthia, 
Another  letter  you  must  frame  for  me 
Instantly,  in  your  lady's  character, 
To  such  a  purpose  as  I'll  teU  thee  straight : 
Go  in,'  and  stay  me ;  go.  [Exit  Zauthia 

My  tinder-box  — 

[  Taking  it  from  his  pocket. 
Cross  lines  I'll  cross  —  so,  so  —  my  after-game 
I  must  play  better.     Woman,  I  will  spread 
My  vengeance  over  Malta,  for  thy  sake  : 
Spaniard,  Italian,  like  my  steel  and  stone, 
I'll  knock  you  thus  together,  wear  ye  out 
To  light  my  dark  dee£,  whilst  I  seem  precise. 
And  wink,  to  save  the  sparkles  from  mine  eyes. 

[Exit. 


SCENE 


ACT  n. 

L  —  The  Harbour, 
alarm. 


A  ua-Jight  wiikim^ 


Enter  Norandinb  woundedt   Mibaxda,  Gentle- 
men, Soldiers,  and  Sailors. 
Mir,  How  is  it,  sir  ? 
Nor.  Pray,  set  me  down :  I  cool. 
And  my  wounds  smart. 

Mir.  I  hope  yet. 
Though  there  be  many,  there's  none  dangerotis. 
Nor.  I  know  not,  nor  I  care  not  much  ;  I  got 
'em 
Like  a  too-forward  fool ;  but  I  hope  the  surgeons 
Will  take  an  order  I  shall  not  leave  'em  so  : 
I  make  the   rogues    more  work  than   all   the 

island. 
And  yet  they  give  me  the  hardest  words  for  my 
money. 

*  look  it  better]  i.  e.  look  at,  oonvider  if  botter.  —  Both 
the  folios  have  "  like  U  better ;  *'  lo  the  Editon  of  1778 ;  and 
so  Weber,  who  explains  the  wonto  to  mean  **  fn*w  ctill 
more  enamoured  of  my  design.*'  Sympnon  printed  (wiibout 
any  note)  "  lick  it  better ; "  »*  that  la,*»  aaya  M»»tm^  who 
approves  of  Sympson's  reading,  **  reduce  it  to  a  mora  per* 
fert  form  "  ! 

&  tuiafnwj^]  The  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber,  not  under- 
standing that  this  word  is  here  a  trii>yiiable(asin  art  ii.  »c  1« 

'♦  You  have  one  left  yet,  to  choose  year  nuttr^as »»), 
divided  the  next  speech  thus ; 
"Zan.   Yes, 
And  Miranda  too^  but  «foerd^.** 
«  Oo  tJi,  &c.]  In  both  the  fi>Uos  thus, 

"  Oo  in^  and  stay  mat  go  my  tinder-itz  ;  ** 
and  to  the  modern  editon ! 
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Mir,  I  am  glad  you  are  so  sprightly.     You 

fought  bravely,  — 
Go  call  the  surgeons,  soldiers  [Ezeunt  Soldiers], 

—  wondrous  nobly ; 
Upon  my  life,  I  have  not  seen  such  valour, 
Maintain' d  so  long,  and  to  so  large  a  ruin, 
llie  odds  so  strong  against  you.* 

Nor.  I  thank  you. 
And   thank  you  for   your  help,   your  timely 

succour : 
By  the  mass,  it  came  i'  the  nick,  sir,  and  well 

handled. 
Stoutly  and  strongly  handled ;  we  had  duck'd 

else; 
My  Turk  had  turk'd  me  else :  but  he  has  well 

paid  for't. 
Why,  what  a  sign  for  an  almanack  h'as  made 

me  ! 

Enter  Astoktds. 
Asto.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,  sir ;  of  ne- 
cessity [To  MiB. 
I  must  have  come  aboard  else.  —  And,  brave 

captain, 
Wc  all  joy  much  in  your  fair  victory. 
And  all  the  island  speaks  your  valour  nobly. 
Have  you  brought  the  Turk  in  that  you  took  ? 
Mir.  He  rides  there. 

yor.  If  he  were  out  again,  the  devil  should 
bring  him : 
H*as  truly  circumcis'd  me. 
!         Asto.  1  have  a  business  [7b  Mib. 

!     Which  much  concerns  you,  presently  concerns 
you; 
But  not  this  place  nor  people  ;  pray  you,  draw 
off,  sir ; 

For  'tis  of  that  weight  to  you 

Mir.  I'll  wait  on  you.  — 
I  must  crave  leave  a  while  ;  my  care  dwells  with 
you, 

And  I  must  wait  myself 

Xor.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Mir.  Believe  I  shall,  and  what  my  love  can 
minister  — 

Keep  your  stout  heart  still 

Nor,  That's  my  best  physician. 

Mir.  And  I  shall  keep  your  fame  fair. 

Xor.  You  are  too  noble. 

[ExeurU  Miranda,  and  Asroaius. 
A  bravo  young  fellow,  of  a  matchless  spirit! 
He  brouf^ht  me  off  like  thunder,  charg'd  and 

boarded. 
As  if  he  had  been  shot  to  save  mine  honour ; 
And  when  my  fainting  men,  tir'd  with  their 

labour 
And  lack  of  blood,  gave  to  the  Turk  assurance 
The  day  was  his,  when  I  was  cut  in  shreds  thus, 
And  not  a  com  of  powder  left  to  bless  us, 
Then  flew  his  sword  in,  then  his  cannon  roar'd. 
And  let  fly  blood  and  death  in  storms  amongst 

em  : 
Then  might  I  hear  their  sleepy  prophet  howl'd 

to;« 
And  all  their  silver  crescents  '  then  I  saw 

1  you]  Sympwui  vilently  added  *♦  loo." 

>  JunoPii  to]  The  fint  folio  has  "  howPd  too.'*  The  seoond 
folio  read!*  "  howl  too ; "  and  so  the  modem  editors !  I 

3  ^nd  all  tktir  tibMr  crucmts.  Ate]  Gifford  comMres  Ihie 
flae  allusion  to  the  impreas  of  the  Turkish  and  Maltese 


Like  falling  meteors  spent,  and  set  for  ever 
Under  the  cross  of  Malta  :  Death  so  wanton 
I  never  look'd  upon,  so  full  of  revel.  — 

Enter  Surgeon,  toith  Soldiers. 
I  will  not  be  drcss'd  yet.  —  Mcthought  that 

fellow 
Was  fit  for  no  conversation,  nor  no  Christian, 
That  had  not  half  his  brains  knock'd  out,  no 

soldier.. 
Oh,  valiant  young  man,  how  I  love  thy  virtue ! 
First  Sold.  Pray  you,  sir,  be  dress'd ;  alas,  you 

bleed  apace  yet ! 

Nor.  'Tis  but  the  sweat  of  honour.    Alas,  thou 

milksop, 

Thou  man  of  marchpane,^  canst  thou  fear  to  see 

A  few  light  hurts,  that  blush  they  are  no  bigger  ? 

A  few  small  scratches?    Get  you  a  caudle, 

sirrah, 
(Your  finger  aches,)  and  let  the  old  wives  watch 

thee. 
Bring  in  the  booty  and  the  prisoners : 
By  Heaven,  I'll  see  *em.  and  dispose  'em  first. 
Before  I  have  a  drop  of  blood  wip'd  from  me :  go. 
Sur^.  You'll  faint,  sir.  [Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Nor.  No,  you  lie,  sir,  like  an  ass,  sir  : 
I  have  no  such  pig's  heart  *  in  my  belly. 

Surg.  By  my  life,  captain. 
These  hurts  are  not  to  be  jested  with. 

Nor.  If  thou  hadst  'cm. 
They  are  my  companions,  fool,  my  family ; 
I  cannot  eat  nor  sleep  without  their  company. 
Dost  take  me  for  Saint  Davy,  that  fell  dead 
With  seeing  of  his  nose  bleed } 
Surg.  Here  they  come,  sir : 

Re-enter  Soldiers  with  booty. 
But  would  you  would  be  dress' d  ! 

Nor.  Pox,  dress  thyself  first ! 
Thou  faint'st  a  great  deal  faster.  •»  What's  all 
this? 
'  Fir$t  Sold.  The  money  and  the  merchandise 

you  took,  sir. 
Nor.  A  goodly  purchase!'  is  it  for  this  we 
venture 
Our  liberties  and  lives  ?  what  can  all  this  do  ? 
Get  me  some  dozen  surfeits,  some  seven  fresh 

whores. 
And  twenty  pot-allies  too ;  and  then  I  am  vir- 
tuous.^ 

standards  with  the  following  passage  of  Mossinger's  JZsn*- 
gad0^  act  ii.  sc.  5  ; 

"  These  Knightu  of  Malta,  but  a  handful  to 
Your  armies,  that  drink  rivers  up,  have  stood 
Your  fury  at  the  beigiit,  and  with  their  crosses 
Struck  pale  your  horned  moons." 

fforkM,  ii.  161.  ed.  1813. 
With  the  paMMge  Just  cited,  compare  too  a  line  in  act  L 
sc  3.  (p.  794.) 

**  To  advance  our  flag  above  their  liomM  moons.** 
*  marcApoxtf]  See  note,  p.  655. 

ft  pig*$  heart]  Sympeon^s  correction.  —  Both  the  fclfcw 
**pigs  hurt." 
0  pmrekMe]  i.  e.  booty. 

T  j9nd  twenty  pot-allirs  too ;  and  then  I  am  virtuou*]  Heath's 
correction  (MS.  JWfrjr),  which,  probably,  reetores  Cbe  gena* 
ine  reading.—  The  first  folio  has, 

"  And  twenty p0f-al leys  and  to:  and  the*  lam  verCaeiM." 
The  second  folio  reads, 

"  jSnd  tismty  pot-AUiet }  and  tken  I  am  virttLeu$.** 
and  so  the  modern  editors. 


>•..  - 
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Lay  the  knight's '  part  hy,  and  that  to  pay  the 

soldier : 
This  is  mine  own  ;  I  think  I  have  deserv'd  it.  — 
Come,  now  look  to  me,  and  grope  me  like  a 

chambermaid ; 
ril  neither  start  nor  squeak.  —  What's  that  i' 

the  truss  there } 
Sec.  Sold,  'Tls  cloth  of  tissue,  sir ;  and  this  is 

scarlet. 
Nor,  I  shall  look  redder  shortly,  then,  I  fear 

me, 
And,  as  a  captain  ought,  a  great  deal  prouder.  — 
Can  you  cure  me  of  that  crack,  surgeon  ? 
Surff.  Yen,  when  your  suit's  at  pawn,  sir. 
Nor.  There's  for  your  plaster. 
A  yery  learned  surgeon  !  —  What's  in  that  pack 

there  ? 
First  Sold,  'Tls  English  cloth. 
Nor,  That's  a  good  wear  indeed. 
Both  strong  and  rich ;  but  it  has "  a  virtue, 
A  twang  of  the  own  country,  that  spoils  all ; 
A  man  shall  ne'er  be  sober  in't.  —  Where  are  the 

gentlemen 
.That  ventur'd  with  me  both  their  lives  and 

fortunes  ? 
Come  forward,  my  fair  spirits :  Norandine 
Forgets  his  worth  when  he  forgets  your  valours. 
You  have  lost  an  eye ;   I  saw  you  face  all 

hazards ; 
You  have  one  left  yet,  to  choose  your  mistress : 
You  have  your  leg  broke  with  a  shot ;  yet,  sitting, 
I  saw  you  make  the  place  good  with  your  pike 

still  : 
And  your  hand's  gone ;  a  good  heart  wants  no 

instruments. 
Share  that  amongst  ye :  there's  an  eye ;  an  arm ; 
And  that  will  bear  you  up,  when  your  legs  can- 
not. — 
Oh,  Where's  the  honest  sailor  ?  that  poor  fellow, 
Indeed  that  bold  brave  fellow,  that  with  his 

musket 
Taught  them  new  ways  how  to  put  their  caps  o^BT, 
That  stood  the  fire  of  all  the  fight,  twice  blown. 
And  twice  I  gave  him   drown' d  ?  —  Welcome 

ashore,  knave ! 
Give  mo  thy  hand,  if  they  be  not  both  lost : 

faith,  thou  art  welcome. 
My  tough  knave,  welcome !  thou  wilt  not  shrink 

i'  the  washing : 
Hold,  there's  a  piece  of  scarlet ;  get  thee  hand- 
some; 
And  this  to  buv  thee  buttons. 
Sailor,  Thank  you,  captain. 
Command  my  life  at  all  hours. 
Nor,  Thou  durst  give  it  — 
You  have  deserv'd  too  ? 

Third  Sold.  We  have  seen  the  fight,  sir. 
Nor,  Y€«  ;  coil'd  up  in  a  cable,  like  salt  eels. 
Or  buried  low  i'  the  ballass  : '  do  you  call  that 

fighting } 
Where  be  your  wounds  ?  your  knocks  ?  your 

want  of  limbs,  rogues  ? 


1  kmiffkt*a]  The  Editora  of  1778  and  Weber  print 
**  kniKiittf',"  —  improperly,  m  is  shown  by  what  immediately 
followi,  —  ''the  goldier." 

9  but  it  has]  Here  we  have  another  of  SympeoD*e  silent 
interpoiationn,  —  "  but  yet  U  has." 

•  balUus]  8o  the  fimt  r.>iiow  The  second  folio  "  ballast } " 
lad  10  the  modem  editors. 


Art  not  thou  he  that  ask'd  the  master-gunner 
Where  thou  might'st  lie  safest }  and  he  straight 

answer' d. 
Put  thy  head  in  that  hole  new  bor'd  with  a 

cannon, 
For  'twas  a  hundred  to  one,  another  shot  wonld 

not  hit  there  ? 
Your  wages  you  shall  have ;  but  for  rewards 
Take  your  own  ways,  and  get  ye  to  the  taverns ; 
There,  when  ye  are  hot  with  wine,  'mongst  your 

admirers. 
Take  ships,   and  towns,  and  castles  at  your 

pleasures. 
And  make  the  Great  Turk  shake  at  your  Tal- 

ours.  — 
Bring  in  the  prisoners. 

Soldiers  bring  in  Prieotiert,  among  trAom  ia 

LUCINDA. 

Now,  my  brave  Mussulmans,^ 
You  that  are  lords  o'  the  sea,  and  scorn  us 

Christians, 
Which  of  your  mangy  lives  is  worth  this  hurt 

here  ?  — 
Away  to  prison  with  'em ;  see  *em  safe.  — 
You  shall  find  we  have  galleys  too,  and  slaves  too. 
Firat  Sold,  What  shall  be  done  with  this  wo- 
man, sir  ? 
Nor,  Pox  take  her  !  [Surgeon  dresses  him. 

'Twas  she  that  set  me  on  to  fight  with  these 

rogues.  — 
That  ring- worm,  rot  it !  —  What  can  you  do  now. 
With  all  your  paintings  and  your  pounciugs,* 

lady. 
To  restore  my  blood  again  ?  you,  and  your  Cupid, 
That  have  made  a  carbonado  of  me  —  Plague 

take  you,  [  To  the  Surgeon. 

You  are  too  deep,  you  rogue  !  —  This  is  thy 

work,  woman, 
Thou  lousy  woman  !  —  'Death,  you  go  too  deep 

stiU!  — 
The  seeing  of  your  simpering  sweetness  —  [pox],* 

you  filly. 
You  tit,   you  tomboy,  what  can   one  night's 

jingling, 
Or  two,  or  ten,  •*  sweetheart "  and  "  oh,  my  dear 

chicken," 
Scratching  my  head,  or  fumbling  with  my  fore- 
mast. 
Do  me  good  now  ?    You  have  powder' d  me  for 

one  year ; 
I  am  in  souce,^  I  thank  you ;  thank  your  beauty^ 
Your  most  sweet  beauty  !     Pox  upon  those 

goggles  ! 
Wc  cannot  fight,  like  honest  men,  for  honour. 
And  quietly  kill  one  another  as  we  ought, 
But  in  steps  one  of  you ;  the  devil's  holiness 
And  you  must  have  a  dance.  —  Away  with  her  I 
She  stinks  to  mc  now. 

First  Sold.  Shall  I  have  her,  captain  ? 
Sec.  Sold.  Or  I  ? 

Third  Sold.  I'll  marry  her 

Fourth  Sold.  Good  captain,  I 


4  Mtundimatu)  So  the  first  folio.  — The  second  foho  ISi 
"  Musiileinen  ;  "and  so  Sympson. 
^  poundiift]  See  note,  p.  S40l 
•  [|N>7]  A  break  here  In  bi>th  the  folios. 
1  teuct]  **  L  ew  pickle."    Wkssb. 
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Third  Sold.  And  make  her  a  good  Christian. 
Lay  hands  off '  her : 
I  know  she's  mine.* 

Sec,  Sold.  I'll  give  my  full  share  for  her. — 
Have  ye  no  manners, 
To  thrust  the  woman  so  ? 

Nor.  Share  her  among  ye ; 
And  may  she  give  ye  as  many  hurts  as  I  have, 
And  twice  as  many  aches ! 

Luc,  Noble  captain, 
Be  pleas' d  to  free  me  from  these  soldiers'  wild- 

ness, 
Till  I  but  speak  two  words.  [I^ieelt. 

Nor.  Now  for  your  maidenhead ! 
You  have  your  book ;  proceed.* 

Luc,  Victorious  sir, 
Tis  seldom  seen,  in  men  so  valiant,' 
Minds  so  devoid  of  virtue  :  he  that  can  conquer, 
Should  ever  know  how  to  preserve  his  conquest ; . 
'Tis  but  a  base  theft  else :  valour's  a  virtue, 
Crown  of  men's  actions  here ;   yours,  as  you 

make  it : 
And  can  you  put  so  rough  a  foil  as  violence, 
As  wronging  of  weak  woman,  to  your  triumph  ? 

Nor,  I^et  her  alone. 

Luc.  I  have  lost  my  husband,  sir,  — 
You  feci  not  that ;  him  that  I  love,  —  you  care 

not : 
When  fortune  falls  on  you  thus,  you  may  grieve 

too. 
My  liberty  I  kneel  not  for ;  mine  honour 
(If  ever  virtuous  honour  touch' d  your  heart  yet) 
Make  dear  and  precious,  sir :  you  had  a  mother.^ 

Njr.  The  roguy  thing  speaks  finely,  neat.  — 
Who  took  you  ? 
For  he  must  be  your  guard. 

Luc.  I  wish  no  better : 
A  noble  gentleman,  and  nobly  us'd  me  ; 
They  call'd  his  name  Miranda. 

Nor.  You  are  his,  then  : 
Yo;i  have  light  *  upon  a  young  man  worth  your 

service. 
I  free  you  from  all  the  rest,  and  from  all  vio- 
lence ; 
He  that  doth  offer' t,  by  my  head,  he  hangs  for't. — 
Go  8eu  her  safe  kept,  till  the  noble  gentleman 
Be  ready  to  dispose  her.  —  Thank  your  tongue. 
You  have  a  good  one,  and  preserve  it  good  stUl.  — 
Soldiers,  come  wait  on  me ;  TU  see  ye  paid  all. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  U.^  A  Street. 

Enter  Mi&anda  and  Astorius. 
Asto,  I  knew  you  lov'd  her,  virtuously  you 
lov'd  her. 


1  of]  So  The  second  folio.  —  The  flnit  folio  bu  "  on ; " 
and  Ku  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 

*  ^otefor  your  maulenhead! 

You  hare  your  book ;  proceed]  "  Alluding  to  the  ancient 
ciisioni,  which  re(|uired  that  penmna  condemned  for  felony 
should  read  in  court,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bettcfit  of 
cleriy.»'    Ma80!<i. 

*  '  7\«  seldom  seen,  in  men  go  valioMt]  Altered  by  8y  napson  to 

'*  Seldom  are  seen  in  men  $o  val'uud ; " 
and  DO  the  Editon  of  177a 

«  mother]  AAer  this  word  the  modem  editon  put  a  break, 
as  if  the  sense  were  incomplete. 

i  U^hi]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 


Which  made  me  make  that  haste  :  I  knew  you 

priz'd  her, 
As  all  fair  minds  do  goodness. 

Mir,  Qood  Astorius, 
I  must  confess  I  do  much  honour  her. 
And  worthily  I  hope  stilL 

Asto.  'Tis  no  doubt,  sir  ; 
For,  on  my  life,  she  is  much  wrong' d. 

Mir,  Very  likely ; 
And  I  as  much  tormented  I  was  absent. 

Asto.  You  need  not  fear ;  Peter  Qomera's  noble. 
Of  a  tried  faith  and  valour. 

Mir,  This  I  know  too  : 
But  whilst  I  was  not  there,  and  whilst  she 

suffer*  d, 
Whilst  virtue  suffer'd,  friend  —  oh,  how  it  loads 

me  ! 
Whilst  innocence  and  sweetness  sunk  together — 
How  cold  it  sits  here !     If  my  arm  had  fought 

[for]  her, 
My  truth,"  though  naked,  stood   against    all 

treasons, 
My  sword-  here  grasp'd,  love  on  the  edge  and 

honour, 
And  but  a  signal  from  her  eye  to  steel  ^  it ; 
If  then  she  had  been  lost  —  I  brag  too  late. 
And  too  much  I  decline  ^  the  noble  Peter. 
Yet  some  poor  service  I  would  do  her  sweetness : 
Alas,  she  needs  it,  my  Astorius, 
The  gentle  lady  needs  it ! 

Asto,  Noble  spirit  I 

Mir,  And  what  I  can  —  prithee,  bear  with 
this  weakness : 
Often  I  do  not  use  these  women's  weapons ; 
But  where  true  pity  is  —  I  am  much  troubled. 
And  something  have  to  do,  I  cannot  form  yet. 

Asto,  I'll  take  my  ieave,  sir ;  I  shall  but  dis- 
turb you. 

Mir.  An  please  you,  for  a  while ;  and  pray  to 
Fortune 
To  smile  upon  this  lady. 

Asto,  All  my  help,  sir.  [Exit. 

Mir.  Gomera's  old  and  stiff^  and  he  may  lose  her. 
The  winter  of  his  years  and  wounds  upon  him ; 
And  yet  he  has  done  bravely  hitherto : 
Mountferrat's  fury's  '  in  his  heat  of  summer. 
The  whistling  of  his  sword  like  angry  storms, 
Renting  up  life  by  the  roots ;  I  have  seen  him 

scale 
As  if  a  falcon  had  run  up  a  train. 
Clashing  his  warlike  pinions,  his  steel' d  cuirass. 
And  at  his  pitch  inmew  the  town  *°  below  him. 
I  must  do  something. 

«  truth]  The  modem  editors  print  "  youth  »» ! 

7  ited]  Seward'D  emendation,  which  (thoueh  rejected  by 
Sympson)  was  adopted  by  tlie  Editon  of  1778.—  Both  the 
folios  have  "  seal,"  which  Weber  gave,  —  Mawn  bavins 
obiierved  that  "  •  a  sixnal  from  her  eye  to  neal  it  *  may  well 
mean  —  a  look  from  Iter  to  confirm  that  the  cause  wa<  hon- 
ourable ;  which,  conoidering  the  confidence  of  the  accuser, 
might  he  doubted.  The  word  to  «ea/  it  refers  particularly  Co 
*  honour,*  "  a  very  forced  interpretation. 

■  decline]  i.  e.  lower,  degrade. 

•  fitry^M]  Both  the  folios  "  fury ; "  and  so  the  Editon  of 
1778  and  VVeber. 

10  town]  Theobald  proposed  to  read  "  fowl."  —  "  The  met- 
aphors in  the  speech  are  taken  from  hawking,  bat  the  direct 
meaning  is  constantly  kept  in  sight.  Metapii<»ically  wa 
have  the  words  falcon,  pinion*,  pitch,  and  inmew  (that  is, 
inclose  in  a  meu)  or  cage) ;  and  to  these  are  opposed  th« 
words  aeale,  train^  cuirass,  and  town,  as  referring  to  the  direct 
meaouif  of  Uio  iwasage."    Wsbsk. 


Enter  Colonna. 

Col.  Noble  sir,  for  Heaven  sake, 
Take  pity  of  a  poor  afflicted  ChristiBii, 
Redeem' d  from  one  affliction  to  another! 

Mir.  Boldly  you  ask  that ;  we  are  bound  to 
give  it.* 
From  what  affliction,  sir  ? 

Col.  From  cold  and  hunger, 
From  nakedness  and  stripes. 
Mir.  A  prisoner  ? 

Col.  A  slave,  sir,  in  the  Turkish  prize,  new 
taken ; 
That,  in  the  heat  of  fight,  when  your  brave  hand 
Brought  the  Dane  succour,  got  my  irons  off, 
And  put  myself  to  mercy  of  the  ocean. 
Mir,  And  sworn  to  land } 
Col.  I  did,  sir  j  Heaven  was  gracious : 
But  now  a  stranger,  and  my  wants  upon  me, 
(Though  willingly  I  would  preserve  this  life,  sir, 
With  honesty  and  truth,)  I  am  not  look'd  on ; 
The  hand  of  pity,  that  should  give  for  Heaven 

sake. 
And  charitable  hearts,  are  grown  so  cold,  sir. 
Never  remembering  what  their  fortunes  may  be. 
Mir.  Thou  say'st  too  true.     Of  what  profes- 
sion art  thou  ? 
Col.  I  have  been  better  train'd,  and  can  serve 
truly, 
Where  trust  is  laid  upon  me. 

Mir.  A  handsome  fellow  I  —  [Aside. 

Hast  thou  e'er  bore  arms  } 

Col.  I  have  trod  full  many  a  march,  sir. 
And  some  hurts  have  to  shew,  before  me  too,  sir. 
Mir.  Pity  this  thing  should  starve,  or,  forc'd 
for  want. 
Come  to  a  worse  end.  [Aside.]  —  I  know  not 

what  thou  mayst  be. 
But  if  thou  think'st  it  fit  to  be  a  servant, 
ril  be  a  master,  and  a  good  one  to  thee. 
If  you  deserve,  sir. 

Col.  Else  I  ask  no  favour. 
Mir.  Then,  sir,  to  try  your  trust,  because  I  like 
you, 
Go  to  the  Dane  ;  of  him  receive  a  woman, 
A  Turkish  prisoner,  for  me  receive  her  ; 
I  hear  she  is  my  prize :  look  fairly  to  her. 
For  I  would  have  her  know,  though  now  my 

prisoner, 
The  Christians  need  no  schoolmasters  for  honour. 
Take  this  to  buy  thee  clothes  ;  this  ring  to  help 

thee 
Into  the  fellowship  of  my  house;  you  are  a 

stranger, 
Aiv.l  my  servants  will  not  know  you  else ;  there 

keep  her. 
And  with  all  modesty  preserve  your  service. 
Col.  A  foul  example  find  me  else!   Heaven 
thank  you  I 
Of  Captain  Norandine  ? 
Mir.  The  same. 
Col.  'Tis  done,  sir  : 
And  may  Heaven's  goodness  ever  dwell  about 
you! 
Mir.  Wait  there  till  I  come  home. 
CoL  1  shall  not  fail,  sir.  [Exeunt  eeveraUy. 

1  it]  Was  omitted  by  Sympson— rightly,  perhaps. 


SCENE  m.  —  ^  Room  in  the  Bouse  of  Mousr- 

PEKRAT.   - 

Enter  MouirrFE&RAT  and  Zamthza.' 
Zan.  'Tis  strange  it  should  be  ao»  that  your 
high  mettle 
Should  check   thus  poorly,  dully,  most  iin- 
manly  — 
Mount.  Let  me  alone. 

2^an.  Thus  leadenly 

Mount.  [Pox]  *  take  you ! 
Zan.  At  every  childish  fear,  at  every  shadow . 
Are  you  Mountferrat,  that  have  done  such  deeds  ? 
Wrought  through  such  bloody  fields  men  shake 

to  speak  of  ? 
Can  you  go  back  ?  is  there  a  safety  left  yet. 
But  fore-right  ?  ^  is  not  ruin  round  about  you  ? 
Have  you  not  still  these  arms,  that  sword,  that 

heart  whole  ? 
Xs't  not  a  man  you  fight  with,  and  an  old  man, 
A  man  half-kill'd  already  ?  am  not  I  here  f 
As  lovely  in  my  black  to  entertain  thee. 
As  high  and  full  of  heat  to  meet  thy  pleasures! 
Mount,  I  will  be  alone. 
Zan.  You  shalL     Farewell,  sir ; 
And  do  it  bravely  :  never  think  of  conscience ; 
There  is  none  to  a  man  resolv'd  :  be  happy. 

[EiiL 
Enter  MmA>NDA,  behind. 
Mount.  No,  most  unhappy  wretch,  as  thou  hast 
made  me, 
More  devil  than  thyself,  I  am. 

Mir.  Alone, 
And  troubled  too,  I  take  it :  how  he  starts  ! 
All  is  not  handsome  in  thy  heart,  Mountfer- 
rat. —  [Aaidet  and  then  eutvanees. 
God  speed  you,  sir !  I  have  been  seeking  of  you : 
They  say  you  are  to  fight  to-day. 
Mount.  What  then  r 

Mir.  Nay,  nothing,  but  good  fortune  to  your 
sword,  sir ! 
You  have  a  cause  requires  it ;  the  island's  safety, 
The  order's,  and  your  honour's. 

Mount.  And  do'  you  make  a  question 
I  will  not  fight  it  nobly  ? 

Mir.  You  dare  fight ; 
You  have  ;  and  with  as  great  a  ^  confidence  as 

justice ; 
I  have  seen  you  strike  as  home,  and   hit  as 
deadly. 
Mount.  Why  are  these  questions,  then? 
Mir.  I'll  tell  you  quickly. 
You  have  a  lady  in  your  cause,  a  fair  one, 

A  gentler  never  trod  on  ground,  a  nobler 

Mount.  Do  you  come  on  so  fast?     X  have  it 
for  you.  [Aside. 

Mir.  The  sun  ne'er  saw  a  sweeter. 
Mount.  These  I  grant  you ; 
Nor  dare  I  against  beiiuty  heave  my  hand  up. 
It  were  immaiily,  sir,  too  much  unmanly  : 


s  ZaiUhid]  '*  Zanthia  has  hitherto  been  called  Abdclla  la 
this  and  all  the  following  scenes  ;  but  in  order  to  pftveat 
ronfuBion,  it  haa  been  judfed  expedient  to  call  her  by  iIm 
former  name  tliroughout."  VVsrek.  £ee  note  on  the  DrmsL 
Per$. 

s  [Poz]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folioe. 

4  fortnight]  i.  e.  right  forward,  onward. 

ft  a]  Omitted  by  Sympaon. 
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But  when  these  excelloncies  turn  to  ruin, 
To  ruin  of  themselves  and  those  protect  'em ; 
When  virtue's  lost,  lust  and  dishonour  entor'd  ; 
Loss  of  ourselves  and  souls  basely  projected 

Mir.  Do  you  think  'tis  co  ? 

Mount.  Too  sure. 

Mit\  And  can  it  be  r 
Can  it  be  thought,  Mountferrat,  so  much  sweet- 
ness, 
So  great  a  magazine  of  all  things  precious, 
A  mind  so  heavenly  made  — prithee,  observe  me. 

Mount.  I  thought  so  too :   now,  by  my  holy 
order, 
Ho  til  at  had  told  me,  (till  experience  found  it. 
Tot)  bold  a  proof,)  this  lady  had  been  vicious  — 
I  wear  no  dull  sword,  sir,  nor  hate  I  virtue. 

Mir.  Against  her  brother?    to  the  man  has 
bred  her  ? 
Her  blood  and  honour  ? 

Mount.  Where  ambitious  lust 
Desires  to  be  above  the  rule  prescrib'd  her, 
Takt  s  hold,  and  wins,  poor  chastity,  cold  duty. 
Like  fasliions  old  forgot,  she  flings  behind  her, 
And  puts  on  blood  and  mischief,  death  and  ruin, 
To  raise  her  new-built  hopes,  new  faith  to  fasten 

her: 
Ma  fojj,  she  is  as  foul  as  Heaven  is  beauteous. 

Mir.  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  Mountferrat,  thou 
liest  basely ! 
Stare  not,  nor  swell  not  with  thy  pride :  thou 

lie:»t ; 
And  this  shall  make  it  good. 

Mount.  Out  with  your  heat  first ! 
You  shall  bo  fought  withal. 

Mir.  By  [Heaven],*  that  lady. 
The  virtue  of  that  woman,  were  all  the  good  deeds 
Of  all  thy  family  '  bound  in  one  faggot, 
From  Adam  to  this  hour,  but  with  one  sparkle 
Would  fire  that  wisp,  and  turn  it  to  light  ashes. 

Mount.  Oh,  pitiful  young  man,  struck  blind 
with  beauty. 
Shot  with  a  woman's  smile  !  poor,  poor  Miranda ! 
Thou  hopeful  young  man  once,  but  now  thou 

lost  man, 
Thou  naked  man  of  all  that  we  call  noble. 
How  art  thou  cozen'd !     Didst  thou  know  what 

I  do, 
And  liow  far  thy  dear  honour,  (mark  me,  fool,) 
\Vineli  like  a  father  I  have  kept  from  blasting. 
Thy  tender  honour,  is  abus'd  —  but  fight  first, 
And  tlicn,  too  late,  thou  shalt  know  all. 

Mir.  Thou  liest  still ! 

Mount.  Stay  ;  now  I'll  shew  thee  all,  and  then 
I'll  kiU  thee : 
I  love  thee  so  dear,  time  shall  not  disgrace  thee. 
Bead  that.  [Gives  a  letter. 

Mir.  It  is  her  hand,  it  is  most  certain. 
Good  an},'els  keep  me  !  that  I  should  be  her  agent 
To  betray  Malta,  and  bring  her  to  the  basha ! 
That  on  my  tender  love  lay  all  her  project ! 
Eyes,  never  see  again,  melt  out  for  sorrow  ! 
Did  the  devil  do  this  ? 

MoutU.  No,  but  his  dam  did  it. 
The  virtuous  lady  that  you  love  so  dearly. 
Come,  will  you  fight  again  ? 


I  [ffcaten]  A  break  here  iu  both  the  folios. 
3  jamdy]  Both  the  fblUu  '*  families  ; "  and  so  the  Editon 
of  1778  aiiU  Weber. 


Mir.  No ;  prithee,  kill  me, 
For  Heaven  sake,  and  for  goodness'  sake,  de* 

spatch  me  ! 
For  the  dis^^race  sake  that  I  gave  thee,  kill  me  I 

Mount.  Why.  are  you  guilty  ? 

Mir.  I  have  liv'd,  Mountferrat, 
To  see  dishonour  swallow  up  all  virtue, 
And    now  would  die.      By  Heaven's  eternal 

brightness, 
I  am  as  clear  as  innocence  ! 

Mount.  I  knew  it, 
And  therefore  kept  this  letter  from  all  knowledge, 
And  this  sword ^  from  anger;  you  had  died 

else  — 
And  yet  I  lie,  and  basely  lie.  [AMide, 

Mir,  Oh,  virtue. 
Unspotted  virtue,  whither  art  thou  vanish'd  ? 
What  hast  thou  left  to  ^  abuse  our  frailties, 
In  shape  of  goodness  ? 

Moutit,  Come,  take  courage,  man  : 
I  have  forgiven  and  forgot  your  rashness, 
And  hold  you  fair  as  light  in  all  your  actions ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  griev'd  your  love.    Take 

comfort : 
There  be  more  women. 

Mir,  And  more  mischief  in  'em. 

Mount,  The  justice  I  shall  do,  to  right  these 
villanies, 
Shall  make  you  man  again :  I'll  strike  it  sure, 

sir:  — 
Come,  look  up  bravely  ;  put  this  puling  passion 
Out  of  your  mind :  —  one  knock  for  thee,  Mi- 
randa, 
And  for  the  boy  the  grave  Gomera  gave  thee, 
When  she  accepted  thee  her  champion, 
And  in  thy  absence,  like  a  valiant  gentleman ; 
I  yet  remember  it ;  *•  He  is  too  young, 
Too  boyish,  and  too  tender,  to  adventure : " 
I'll  give  him  one  sound  rap  for  that :  I  love  thee ; 
Thou  art  a  brave  young  spark. 

Mir.  Boy  did  he  caU  me  ? 
Gomera  call  me  boy  ! 

Mount,  It  pleas' d  his  gravity 
To  think  so  of  you  then  :  they  that  do  service. 
And  honest  service,  such  as  thou  and  I  do. 
Are  either  knaves  or  boys. 

Mir.  Boy,  by  Gomera  !  * 

How  look'd  he  when  he  said  it  ?  for  Gomera 
Was  ever  wont  to  be  a  virtuous  gentleman, 
Humane  and  sweet. 

Mount,  Yes,  when  he  will,  he  can  be. 
But  let  it  go  ;  I  would  not  breed  dlssention ; 
'Tis  an  unfriendly  office  :  and  had  it  been 
To  any  of  a  higher  *  strain  than  you,  sir, 


I  thig  sword]  Sympson  printed  "  iMa  my  sword, 
'  left  to]  Altered  by  Sympeon  to  "  '  ^ " 


and  to  his 
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ft  kii(ker]  "  At  first  glance,  the  reader  may  think,  as  I 
once  did  with  Mr.  Seward,  that  hjtktar  or  lower,  or  some  such 
word,  should  supply  the  place  of  higher.  But  possibly  tho 
passa^  is  right  aa  it  is,  and  refers  only  to  the  even  tompor 
and  dvtposition.  of  Miranda,  and  means,  that,  bad  he  been  of 
an  hot  fiery  temper,  prone  to  passion,  &c.,  ho  should  not 
have  discovered  a  ftecret,  which  mij^ht  pcasibly  breed  dissen- 
sion betwixt  Gomera  and  him.  This  I  only  criSer  the  reader, 
in  order  to  give  the  text  fair  play  ;  if  he  does  not  approve  of 
the  explanation,  U^hter  or  lower  are  still  at  his  service.'* 
SrurtoN.  "  Mountferrat  certainly  means,  *  had  it  been  any 
who  assumed  a  higher  and  more  arrogant  strain  of  languai^ 
than  you,'  4tc."  WsBEa.  I  am  l>y  no  meana  satiaflea  (hat 
"  higher ''  is  the  right  reading. 
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The  well-known,  well-approv'd,  and  lov'd  Mi- 
randa. 
I  had  not  thought  on*t :  'twas  happlj  his  haste 

too, 
And  zeal  to  her. 

Mir,  A  traitor  and  a  boy  too ! 
Shame  take  me,  if  I  suffer't !  —  Puff !  farewell 
love ! 
Mount.  You  know  my  business  ;  I  must  leave 
you,  sir; 
My  hour  grows  on  apace. 

Mir.  I  must  not  leave  you, 
I  dare  not,  nor  I  will  not,  till  your  goodness 
Have  granted  me  one  courtesy.     You  say  you 
love  me  ? 
Mount.  I  do,  and  dearly;  ask,  and  let  that 
courtesy 

Nothing  concern  mine  honour 

Mir,  You  must  do  it. 
Or  you  will  never  see  me  more. 

Mount,  What  is  it } 
It  shall  be  great  that  puts  you  off :  pray,  spea^  it. 
Mir.  Pray,  let  me  fight  to-day ;  good,  dear 
Mountferrat, 

Let  me  and  bold  Gomera 

Mount.  Fie,  Miranda ! 
Do  you  weigh  my  worth  so  little  ? 

Mir,  On  my  knees  !  [Kneels, 

As  ever  thou  hadst  true  touch  of  a  sorrow 
Thy   firicnd   conceiv'd,  as    ever  honour  lov'd 
thee  — 
Mount.  Shall  I  turn  recreant  now  ? 
Mir,  'Tis  not  thy  cause ; 
Thou  hast  no  reputation  wounded  in't ; 
Thine's  but  a  general  zeal  :  'death,  I  am  tainted ; 
The  dearest  twin  to  life,  my  credit's  murder' d, 
Baffled  ^  and  boy'd  ! 

Moimt,  I  am  glad  you  have  swallow'd  it.  — 

[Aside, 
I  must  confess  I  pity  you ;  and  'tis  a  justice, 
A  great  one  too,  you  should  revenge  these  in- 
juries ; 
I  know  it,  and  I  know  you  fit  and  bold  to  do  it, 
And  man  as  much  as  man  may  :  but,  Miranda  — 
Why  do  you  kneel  ? 

Mir.  By  [Heaven],*  FU  grow  to  the  ground 
here. 
And  with  my  sword  dig  up  my  grave,  and  fall 

in't. 
Unless  thou    grant  me !    dear   'Mountferrat ! 

friend ! 
Is  any  thing  in  my  power,  to  my  life,  sir  ^ 
The  honour  shall  be  yours. 
Mount,  I  love  you  dearly  ; 

Yet  so  much  I  should  tender 

Mir,  I'll  preserve  all ; 
By  [Heaven],  I  will,  or  aU  the  sin  fall  with  me  ! 
Pray,  let  me. 

Mount.  You  have  won ;  I'll  once  be  coward 
To  pleasure  you. 

Mir.  [rising,]  I  kiss  your  hands,  and  thank  you. 
Mount.   Be  tender   of   my  credit,  and  fight 

bravely. 
Mir.  Blow  not  the  fire  that  flames. 


X  Bafied]  i.  e.  diufncMl,  Insulted  :  we  notes,  pp.  394, 
830. 

■  [Ueaotn]  Here,  nnd  in  tbe  next  speech  of  Minnda,  both 
tbe  IdUos  have  a  break. 


Mount,  ril  send  mine  armour ; 
My  man  shall  presently  attend  you  with  it 
(For  you   must  arm    immediately,    the    hour 

calls); 
I  know  'twill  fit  you  right    Be  sure,  and  secret. 
And  last  be  fortunate !   farewelL  —  You   are 

fitted  : 
I  am  glad  the  load's  off  me.  [AMide. 

Mir.  ily  best  Mountferrat ! 

I  Exeunt  eeveraOy* 

SCENE  rV.  —  ^  Room  in  the  House  of  Norav- 

DIXB. 

Enter  Noeandine  and  Doctor. 
Nor.  Doctor,  I  will  sec  the  combat,  that's  the 
truth  on't ; 
If  I  had  never  a  leg,  I  would  crawl  to  see  it. 
Doctor.  You  are  most  unfit,  if  I  might  coun- 
sel you, 

Your  wounds  so  many,  and  the  air 

Nor.  The  halter ! 
The  air's  as  good  an  air,  as  fine  an  air  — 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  live  in  an  oven  ? 
Doctor,  Beside,  the  noise,  sir  ; 

Which,  to  a  tender  body 

Nor,  That's  it,  doctor. 
My  body  must  be  cur'd  withaL     If  you'll  heal 

me  quickly,  i 

Boil  a  drum-head  in  my  broth  ;  I  never  prosper    I 
With  knuckles  o'  veal,  and  birds  in  sorrel  sops. 
Caudles  and  cullises  ; '  they  wash  me  away 
like  a  horse  had  eaten  grains  :  if  thou  wilt  cure 

mc, 
A  pickled  herring,  and  a  pottle  of  sack,  doctor. 
And  half  a  dozen  trumpets. 

Doctor,  You  are  a  strange  gentleman 

Nor.  As  e'er  thou  knew'st.     Wilt  thou  give 
me  another  glister, 
That  I  may  sit  cleanly  there,  like   a   French 

Udy 
When  she  goes  to  a  masque  at  court }  where's 
thy  hoboy  ?  * 
Doctor.  I  am  glad  you  are  grown  so  merry. 

Enter  Astorius  and  Castriot. 
Nor.  Welcome,  gentlemen. 
Asto,  We  come  to  see  you,  sir ;  and  glad  we 
are 
To  see  you  thus,  thus  forward  to  your  health,  sir. 
Nor,  I  thank  my  doctor  here. 
Doctor.  Nay,  thank  yourself^  sir  :  — 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not  how  he's  cur'd  ; 
He  ne'er  observes  any  of  our  prescriptions. 
Nor,  Give  me  my  money  again,  then,  good 
sweet  doctor : 
Wilt  thou  have  twenty  shillings  a-day  for  vex- 
ing me  ? 
Doctor.  That  shall  not  serve  you,  sir. 
Nor,  Then  forty  shall,  sir, 
And  that  will  make  you  speak  well.  —  Hark, 
the  drums  1 

[Drums  afar  off-.  —  a  kno  moroA. 
Cast,  They  begin  to  beat  to  the  field.     Oh, 
noble  Dane, 


*  (mJUmmX  See  note,  p.  776L 

4  Ao^]  L  e.  bautbuy  (lie  means—  gUrtsr-pipeb) 
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Nerer  was  such  a  stake,  I  hope,  of  innocence, 
Play'd  for  in  Malta,  and  in  blood,  before  ! 

Asio.  It  makes  us  hang  our  heads  all. 

Nor,  A  bold  villain, 
If  there  be  treason  in  it ;  accuse  poor  ladies ! 
And  yet   they  may  do   mischief  too.    rU  be 

with  ye  : 
If  she  be  innocent,  I  shall  find  it  quickly, 
And  something  then  I'll  say.* 

Asto.  Come,  lean  on  us,  sir. 

Nor.  I   thank  ye,  gentlemen:  —  and,  domine 
doctor, 
Pray,   bring   a  little  sneezing  powder  in  your 

pocket. 
For  fear  I  swound  *  when  I  see  blood. 

Doctor.  You  arc  pleasant.  [ExeufU. 

SCENE  Y.—  Ths  VaUey  aijoining  St.  George's 
Port.  An  openjieid  ;  a  teaffold  hung  with  biaek 
in  the  back-ground,  stair*  leading  up  to  it. 

Enter  two  Marshals. 

First  Marsh.  Are  the  combatants  come  in  ? 

i>ec.  Marsh.  Yes. 

First  Marsh.  Make  the  field  clear  there.       « 

Sec.  Marsh,  lliat's  done  too. 

First  Marsh.  Then  to  the  prisoner;  the  Orand- 
maflter's  coming : 
Let's  see  that  all  be  ready  there. 

Sec.  Marsh.  Too  ready. 
How  ceremonious  our  very  ends  are  ! 
Alas,  sweet  lady,  if  she  be  innocent. 
No  doubt  but  justice  will  direct  her  champion ! 

[Flourish. 
Away !    I  hear  'em  come. 

First  Marsh.  Pray  Heaven  she  prosper  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Valetta,  Noranddte,  Astorius,  Castriot, 
and  other  Knights. 

Val.  Give  captain  Norandine  a  chair. 

Nor.  I  thank  your  lordship. 

Val.  Sit,  sir,  and  take  your  case ;  your  hurts 
require  it : 
Y'ou  come  to  see  a  woman's  cause  decided 
(That's  all  the  knowledge  now  or  name  I  have 

for  her)  ; 
They  say  a  false,  a  base,  and  treacherous  woman, 
And  partly  prov'd  too. 

Nor.  Pity  it  should  be  so  ; 
And,  if  your  lordship  durst  ask  my  opinion. 
Sure  I  should  answer  No,  (so  much  I  honour 

her,) 
And  answer't  with  my  life  too.    But  Gomera 
Is  a  brave  gentleman  ;  the  other  valiant,  - 
And,  if  he  be  not  good,  dogs  gnaw  his  flesh  off! 
And  one  above  'em  both  will  find  the  truth  out ; 
He  never  fails,  sir. 

Val.  That's  the  hope  rests  with  me. 

Nor.  How  nature  and  his  honour  struggle  in 
him  ! 
A  sweet,  clear,  noble  gentleman  ! 

[Guard  within.]  Make  room  there  ! 


X  My]  After  tbb  word  tb«  modem  editors  put  a  break,  as 
If  the  sense  were  incomplete. 

1  swound]  Altered  by  the  modem  editon  to  **  swoon :  ** 
■ee  note,  p.  SOU. 


Enter  Oriana,  two  Gentlewomen,  Zaitthia,  Ex- 
ecutioner, and  Guard. 
VaL  Go  up,  and  what  you  have  to  say,  tay 

there. 
Ori.  Thus  I  ascend  —  nearer,  I  hope,  to  Heav- 
en :  [Afotm^  the  scaffold. 
Nor  do  I  fear  to  tread  this  dark  black  mansion. 
The  image  of  my  grave  ;  each  foot  we  move 
Goes  to  it  still,  each  hour  we  leave  behind  us 
Knolls  sadly  toward  it.    My  noble  brother, 
(For  yet  mine  innocence  dares  call  you  ao,) 
And  you  the  friends  to  virtue,  that  come  hither, 
The  chorus  to  this  tragic  scene,  behold  me, 
Behold  me  with  your  justice,  not  with  pity 
(My  cause  was  ne'er  so  poor  to  ask  compassion) ; 
Behold  me  in  this  spotless  white  I  wear, 
The  emblem  of  my  life,  of  all  my  actions, 
So  ye  shall  find  my  story,  though  I  perish ; 
Behold  me  in  my  sex ;  I  am  no  soldier ; 
Tender  and  fiill  of  fears  our  blushing  sex  is, 
Unharden'd  with  relentless  thoughts,  unhatch'd  ' 
With  blood  and  bloody  practice :  ^    alas,  we 

tremble 
But  when  an  angry  dream  afflicts  our  fancies, 
Die  with  a  talc  well  told !  Had  I  been  practis'dt 
And  knoni-n  the  way  of  mischief,  travell'd  in  it, 
And  given  my  blood  and  honour  up  to  reach  it; 
Forgot  religion,  and  the  line  I  sprung  on ;  * 
Oh,  Heaven,  I  had  been  fit  then  for  thy  justice, 
And  then  in  black,  as  dark  as  hell,  I  had  howl'd 

here  ! 
Last,  in  your  own  opinions  weigh  mine  innocence: 
Amongst  ye  I  was  planted  from  an  infant, 
(Would  then,  if  Heaven  had  so  been  pleas' d*  I 

had  perish' d !) 
Grew  up,  and  goodly,  ready  to  bear  fruit, 
The  honourable  fruit  of  marriage  : 
And  am  I  blasted  in  my  bud  with  treason  ? 
Boldly  and  basely  of  my  fair  name  ravish' d. 
And  hither  brought  to  find  my  rest  in  ruin  ? 
But  he  that  knows  all,  he  that  rights  all  wrongs, 
And  in  his  time  restores,  knows  me  !     I  have 

spoken. 
Vol.  if  you  be  innocent.  Heaven  will  protect 

you. 
And  so  I  leave  you  to  his  sword  strikes  fioi  you ; 
Farewell. 

Ori,    Oh,  that  went  deep  !  —  Farewell,  dear 

brother. 
And  howsoe'er  my  cause  goes,  see  my  body 
(Upon  my  knees  I  ask  it)  buried  chastely  ; 
For  yet,  by  holy  truth,  it  never  trespass'd. 
Asto.  Justice  sit  on  your  cause,  and  Heaven 

fight  for  you ! 
Nor.  Two  of  ye,  gentlemen,  do  me  but  the 

honour 
To  lead  me  to  her ;  good  my  lord,  your  leave  too. 
Vai.  You  have  it,  sir.     TNor.  is  led  up  to  Ori. 
Nor.  Give  me  your  fair  nands  fearless  : 
As  white  as  this,  I  see  your  innocence. 
As  spotless,  and  as  pure  :  be  not  afraid,  lady ; 
You  are  but  here  brought  to  your  nobler  forttme» 
To  add  unto  your  life  immortal  story : 
Virtue  through  hardest  things  arrives  at  happi« 

ness. 

•  wshauh*4\  Equivalent  to  —  unataliwd :  see  note,  p.  488. 
4  fracUee]  Bee  note,  p.  798. 

•  <m]  i.  e.  of:  — Bympson  printed  **  U.» 
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Shame  follow  that  blunt  sword  that  loses  you  ! 
And  he  that  strikes  against  you,  I  shall  study 
A  curse  or  two  for  him.     Once  more  your  fair 

hands : 
I  never  brought  ill  luck  yet ;  be  fearless,  happy. 
Ori.  I  thank  you,  noble  captain, 
jybr.  So  I  leave  you. 

[Nob.  is  led  back  to  his  chair, 
VaL  Call  in  the  knights  severally. 

[Exit  Guard. 

EiUetf  severaUy,   Gomera,  mid  Miranda  in  the 
armour  of  Mountfeerat,  with  Guard. 
Ori.  But  two  words  to  my  champion  ;' 
And  then  to  Heaven  and  him  I  give  my  cause  up. 
VaL  Speak  quickly,  and  speak  short. 
Ori,  I  have  not  much,  sir.  — 
Noble  Gomera,  from  your  own  free  virtue 
You  have  undertaken  here  a  poor  maid's  honour, 
And  with  the  hazard  of  your  life ;  and  happily 
You  may  suspect  the  cause,  though  in  your  true 

worth 
You  Mill  not  shew  it ;  therefore  take  this  testi- 
mony, 
(And,  as  I  hope  for  happiness,  a  true  one,) 
And  may  it  steel  your  heart,  and  edge  your  good 

sword ! 
You  fight  for  her,  as  spotless  of  these  mischiefs 
As  Heaven  is  of  our  sins,  or  truth  of  errors  ; 
And  so  defy  that  treacherous  man,  and  prosper ! 
Nor.  Blessing  o*  thy  heart,  lady  ! 
Vai,  Give  the  signal  to  'em. 

J[Z/>M7  alarms,     Theyjight. 
Nor,    'Tis   bravely  fought,    Gomera;    follow 
that  blow  : 
Well  struck  again,  boy  !  look  upon  the  lady. 
And  gather  spirit :  brave  again  !  lie  close. 
Lie  close,  I  say  !  he  fights  aloft,  and  strongly ; 
Close  for  thy  life  !   A  [pox]  i  o'  that  fell  buffet ! 
Retire  and  gather  breath ;  ye  have  day  enough, 

knights. 

Look  lovely  on  him,  lady.  ~  To't  again,  now  ! 
Stand,  stand,Gomeni,  stand !  one  blow  for  all  now, 
Gather  thy  strength  together.  —  God  bless  the 

woman  ! 
AVhy,  Where's  thy  noble  heart  ?   Heaven  bless 
•the  lady ! 
AU,  Oh,  oh ! 

Val,  She  is  gone,  she  is  gone. 
Nor,  Now  strike  it.  [Miranda  falls. 

Hold,  hold,  he  yields ;  hold  thy  brave  sword,  he's 

conquer' d ; 
He's  thine,  Gomera.  —  Now  be  joyful,  lady.  — 
What  could  this  thief  have  done,  had  his  cause 

been  equal !  ' 
He  made  my  heart-strings  tremble. 

Val.  Off  with  his  casque  there  !  — 
And,  executioner,  take  you  bis  head  next. 
Zan,  Oh,  cursed  fortune  !  [Aside, 

Gom,  Stay,  i  beseech  you,  sir  !  and  this  one 
honour 
Grant  me,  —  I  have  deserv'd  it ;  that  this  villain 
May  live  one  day,  to  envy  at  my  justice  ; 
That  he  may  pine  and  die,  before  the  sword  fall. 
Viewing  the  glory  I  have  won  her  goodness. 

1  \fw]  Here  th«  fitit  folio  has  a  break,  which  th«  editor 
of  the  Moond  folio  filled  up  with  ''  venceance." 
<  «fM/]  "  L  e.  Just"    WBBKa. 


Val,  He  shall ;  and  you  the  harvest  of  your 
valour 
Shall  reap,  brave  sir,  abundantly. 

Gom.  I  have  sav'd  her, 
Prcserv'd  her  spotless  worth  from  black  destruc- 
tion' 
(Her  white  name  to  eternity  deliver'd). 
Her  youth  and  sweetness  from  a  timeless  ruin. 
Now,  lord  Valetta,  if  this  bloody  labour 
May  but  deserve  her  favour 

Mir.  Stay,  and  hear  me  first. 

VcU,  Off  with  his  casque !    this  is  Mirandi's 
voice. 

Nor,  'Tis  he  indeed,  or  else  mine  eyes  abuse 
me : 
What  makes  he  here  thus  ? 

Ori,  The  young  Miranda  ! 
Is  he  mine  enemy  too  ? 

Mir.  None  has  deserv'd  her. 
If  worth  must  carry  it,  and  service  seek  her, 
But  he  that  sav'd  her  honour. 

Gom.  That's  I,  Miranda. 

Mir,  No,  no  ;  that's  I,  Gomera ;  be  not  so  for- 
ward : 
In  bargain  for  my  love  you  cannot  cosen  me. 

Gom.  I  fought  it. 

Mir,  And  I  gave  it :  which  is  nobler  r  * 
Why,  every  gentleman  would  have  done  as  much 
As  you  did  :  fought  it !  that's  a  poor  desert,  sir ; 
They  are  bound  to  that.    But  then  to  make  that 

fight  sure. 
To  do  as  I  did,  take  all  danger  from  it. 
Suffer  that  coldness  that  must  call  me  now 
Into  disgrace  for  ever,  into  pity 

Gom.  I  undertook  first,  to  preserve  from  hazard. 

Mir,  And  I  made  sure  no  hazard  should  come 
near  her. 

Gom,  'Twas  I  defied  Mountferrat. 

Mir.  'Twas  I  wrought  him, 
You  had  had  a  dark  day  else ;  'twas  I  defied 
His  conscience  first,  'twas  I  that  shook  him  there. 
Which  is  the  brave  defiance. 

Gom.  My  life  and  honour 
At  stake  I  laid. 

Mir,  My  care  and  truth  lay  by  it, 
Lest  that  stake  might  be  lost.    I  have  deserv'd 

her, 
And  none  but  I :  the  lady  mieht  have  perish'd. 
Had  fell    Mountferrat  struck  it,   from  whose 

malice, 
With  cunning  and  bold  confidence,  I  catch'd  it ; 
And  'twas  high  time :  —  and  such  a  service,  lady, 
For  you  and  lor  your  innocence  —  for  who  knows 

not 
The  all-devouring  sword  of  fierce  Mountferrat  ? 
I  shew'd  you  what  I  could  do,  had  I  been  spiteful, 
Or  master  but  of  half  the  poison  he  bears 
(Hell  take  his  heart  for't !) ;  and  beshrew  these 

hands,  madam, 
With  all  my  heart  I  wish  a  mischief  on  'em. 
They  made  you  once  look  sad !  such  another 

fright 
I  would  not  put  you  in  to  own  the  island : 


s  de^truetitm]  Sympeon  propoM*  to  read  **  detractlofi." 
4  And  I  gmve  it  i  wkiek  w  nmUer  71  Such  is  the  punctuadoa 

in  both  the  folloa.  ~~  The  Editora  of  1778  and  Weber  pofail 

the  words  thus, — 

**  And  Igme  H,  wkiek  i$  wMm-," 
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Yet,  pardon  mc  ;  'twas  but  to  shew  a  soldier, 
Which,  when  I  had  done,  I  ended  your  poor 
coward. 
Val.  Let  some  look  out  for  the  base  knight 

Mountferrat 

ZaH,  I  hope  he's  far  enough,  if  his  man  be 
trusty. 
This  was   a  i^trange   misfortune  ;    I  must  not 
know  it.  [Aside. 

Val.  That  most  dcboshM  ^  knight. 

"^J^it  AsTouius  with  others. 
Come  down,  sweet  sister, 
My  spotless  sister  now  ! 

[Qui  ANA  descends  from  the  scaffold. 
Pray,  thank  these  gentlemen ; 
They  have  dcscrv'd  both  truly,  nobly  of  you, 
Both  excellently,  dearly,  both  all  the  honour. 

All  the  respect  and  favour 

Ori.  Both  shall  have  it ; 
And  as  my  life  their  memories  I'll  nourish. 
Val.  Ye  are  both  true  knights,  and  both  most 
worthy  lovers  ; 
Here  stands  a  lady  ripen'd  with  your  service, 
Young,  fair,  and  (now  I  daro  say)  truly  hon- 
ourable : 
'Tis  my  will  she  shall  marry,  marry  now,  and 

one  of  you 
(She  cannot  take  more  nobly) :  your  deserts 
Begot  this  will,  and  bred  it.     Both  her  beauty 
Cannot  enjoy  :  dare  yo  make  *  me  your  umpire  ? 
Gom.  Mir.  With  all  our  souls. 
Val.  He  must  not  then  be  angry 
That  loses  her. 

Gom.  Oh,  that  were,  sir,  unworthy  ! 
Mir.  A  little  sorrow  he  may  lind. 
Val.  'Tis  manly.  — 
Oomera,  you  arc   a  brave  accompliah'd  gen- 
tleman ; 
A  braver  no  where  lives  than  is  Miranda  : 
In  the  white  way  of  virtue  and  true  valour 
You  have  been  a  pilgrim  long  ;    yet  no  man 

farther 
Has  trod  those  thorny  steps  than  young  Miranda : 
Y'ou   are  gentle  ;   he  is  gentleness  itself :   Ex- 
perience 
Calls  you  her  brother ;  this  her  hopeful  heir. 
Aor.  The  young  man  now,  an't  be  thy  will ! 

[Aside, 
Val.  Your  hand,  sir  :  [To  Qomb&a. 

Y'ou  undertook  first,  nobly  undertook. 
This  lady's  cause  ;    you   made  it   good,   and 

fought  it ; 
You  must  be  serv'd  first:  take  her,  and  enjoy 

her; 
I  give  her  to  you ;  kiss  her.  Are  you  pleas'd  now  ? 
Gom.  My  joy's  so  much  I  cannot  speak. 
Val.  Nay,  fairest  sir,  [To  Miiianda. 

Y'ou  must  not  be  displeased ;  you  break  your 
promise. 
Mir.  I   never   griev'd  at  good;   nor   dare  I 
now,  sir, 
Though  something  »ecm  strange  to  me. 

Val.  I  have  provided 
A  better  match  lor  you,  more  full  of  beauty  ; 
I'll  wed  you  to  our  order  :  there's  a  mistress 


1  drboshid}  i.  e.  debauched.     So  the  first  folio.  —  Tb« 
0ect>n(i  lia'4  "detMuch^d." 
t  makej  BoUi  the  luliutf  *'  ninrk." 


I  Whose  beauty  ne'er  decavs  (Time  stands  below 
her); 
Whose  honour,  ermine-like,  can  never  suffer 
Spot  or  black  soil ;  whose  ^  eternal  issue 
Fame  brings  up  at  her  breasts,  and  leaves  'em 

sainted  ; 
Her  you  shall  marry. 

Mir.  I  must  humbly  thank  you. 
VaL  Saint  Thomas'*  Fort,  a  charge  of  no  mull 
value, 
I  give  you  too,  in  present,  to  keep  waking 
Your  noble  spirits ;  and,  to  breed  you  pioua, 
I'll  send  you  a  probation-robe  ;  wear  that, 
Till  you  shall  please  to  bo  our  brother. 

Re-enter  Astorius. 

How  now ! 
Asto.  Mountferrat's  fled,  sir. 
Val.  I-iCt  him  go  a  while. 
Till  we  have  done  these  rites,  and  seea  these 

coupled : 
His  mischief  now  lies  open.     Come,  all  friends 

now : 
And  so  let's  march  to  the  temple.    Sound  those 

instruments, 
That  were  the  signal  to  a  day  of  blood : 
Evil-beginning  hours  may  end  in  good. 

[Fhtsrieh, 
Nor.  Come,  we'll  have  wenches,  man,  and  all 
brave  things. 
[Pox,]  *  let  her  go !  we'll  want  no  mistresses ; 
Uood  swords,  and  good  strong  armours  i 
Mir.  Those  are  best,  captain. 
Nor.  And  fight  till  queens  be  in  love  with  ns* 
and  run  after  us. 
I'U  SCO  you  at  the  fort  within  these  two  days ; 
And  let's  be  merry,  prithee. 
Mir.  By  that  time  I  shall. 
Nor.  Why,  that's  well  said :  I  like  a  good 
heart,  truly.  [Exevmi. 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE   I.  — One  of  the  dty-gaUe. 

Enter  No&andink  and  Servant.     Soldiers  abo9e 
in  the  gxtard-room. 

Sere.  The  day's  not  yet  broke,  sir. 

Nor.  'Tis  the  cooler  riding. 
I  must  go  see  Miranda :  bring  my  horse 
Round  to  the  south  port ;  I'll  out  here  at  the 

beach. 
And  meet  you  at  the  end  o'  the  sycamores : 
Tis  a  sweet  walk,  and,  if  the  wind  be  stirring, 
Serves  like  a  tan  to  cool. 

Sere.  Which  walk  ? 

Nor.  Why,  that,  sir. 
Where  the  fine  city-dames  meet  to  make  matches. 

Serv.  I  know  it. 

Nor.  Speed  you,  then.  [Exit  Servant 

[Singing  abore.\  What  mirth  is  this? 
The  watches  are  not  yet  discharg'd,  I  take  it : 


s  wkoat]  Synip<nn  printed  "  and  vkost," 
4  [f  ozj  A  break  here  in  botb  the  fuliuc 
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[▲or  in. 


These  are  brave  careless  rogues !  I'll  hear  the 

)iis! 
[Aside. 


song  out. 
And  then  I'll  fit  ye  for't,  merry  companions ! 


BONO*  BY  THE  WATCH. 

1.  Bit,  soldiera,  lit  and  sing,  the  round  ii  clear, 
And  cock-a-loudle-loo  tella  us  the  day  h  near : 
Each  toes  his  can,  until  his  throat  be  mellow. 
Drink,  Uugh,  and  sing ;  the  soldier  has  no  fellow. 

9  To  thee  a  full  pot,  my  little  lanccpriaado,! 
And  when  thou  hast  done,  a  pipe  of  Trinidado : 
Our  Klass  of  life  runs  wine,  the  yinmer  skinks*  it, 
Whim  with  his  wife  the  rrolic  soldier  drinks  it. 

3.  The  drums  boat,  ensi^ms  wave,  and  cannons  thump  it ; 
Our  game  is  niff,*  and  the  best  heart  doth  trump  it  * 
Each  toss  his  can.  until  his  tliroat  be  mellow. 

Drink,  laugh,  aud  sing  ;  the  soldier  has  no  fellow 

4.  I'll  pledge  thee,  my  corporal,  were  it  a  flagon ; 
After,  watch  fiercer  than  George  did  the  dragon : 
What  blood  we  lose  i'  the  town,  we  gain  i'  the  tuna; 
Furr'd  gowns  and  flat  caps  &  give  the  wall  to  guns: 
Each  tons  his  can.  until  his  throat  be  mellow, 
Drink,  laugh,  and  sing ;  the  soldier  has  no  fellow. 

Nor,  Here's  notable  order  !    Now  for  a  trick 
to  tame  ye !  —  [Aside. 

Owgh,  owgh  ! 

First  Watch,  Hark,  hark !  what's  that  below 
us  f  —  Who  goes  there  ? 

Nor.  Owgh,  owgh,  owgh! 

Sec,  Watch.  'Tis  a  bear  broke  loose.  —  Pray, 
call  the  corporal.         [Exit  Third  Watch. 

First  Watch.  The  Dutchman's  huge  fat  sow. 

Sec.  Watch.  I  see  her  now, 
And  five  liue  pig4. 

Nor,  Owgh,  owgh  ! 

Etiter  Corporal  above,  toiih  Third  Watch. 
Corp,  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
First  Watch,  Here's  the  great  fiat  sow,  corporal, 
Tlie  Dutchman's  sow,  and  all  the  pigs,  brave  fat 

pigs: 
You  have  been  wishmg  lohg  she  would  break 
loose. 
Nor.  Owgh,  oweh  ! 

Corp,  'Tis  she  indeed  ;  there's   a  white  pig 
now  sucking : 
Look,  look  !  do  you  see  it,  sirs  } 
First  Watch,  Yes,  very  well,  sir. 
Corp,  A  notable  fat  whoreson  !    Come,  two 
of  ye, 
Oo  down  with  me ;  we'll  have  a  tickling  breakfetst. 
Sec,  W(^ch.  Let's  eat  'em  at  the  Cross. 
Corp.  There's  the  best  liquor. 

{Exit,  above,  with  First  and  Sec.  Watch. 
1  liquor  some  of  ye,  ye  lazy  rogues  r 
Your  minds  are  of  nothing  but  eating  and  swilling. 
What  a  sweet  beast  they  have  made  of  mo  !  a 

sow! 
Hog  upon  hog !     I  hear  'cm  come. 


1  Sonjf,  &c.]  Is  fiMind  only  in  the  second  folio,  where  it 
is  wrongly  placed  aftpf  ilie  tir^t  xpoech  uf  Noranaine. 

>  lanerprisado]  8ee  note,  p.  1.37.  I 

»  skinkji]  x.  c.  pour.-*  out,  serves :  the  correction  of  the  | 
JSAiUm  of  1778.  —  The  folio  h  vs  **  slinks ;  "  and  ao  Symp-  I 
son.  I 

«  ruff]  Wa.1  a  game  at  rarrls,  callcft  also  trump^  and  j 
nearly  the  same  as  whist.  ! 

6  Furred  gown;/  and  JUit  enpn]  Wore  worn  hy  the  citizens, 
and  are  frequently  uieuuoned  with  ridicule.  | 


Enter,  below,  Corporal  with  Firtt  and  See.  Watch. 

Corp.  Go  softly, 
And  fall  upon  'em  finely,  nimbly. 
First  Watch.  Bless  me  ! 
Corp.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
First  Watch,  Oh,  the  devil !  the  devil. 
As  high  as  a  steeple  ! 

See.  Watch,  There  he  goes,  corporal ! 
His  feet  are  cloven  too. 

Corp.  Stand,  stand,  I  say  1 

'Death,  how  I  shake !  —  Where  be  your  muskets  } 

First  Watch.  ITiere's  no  good  of  them  : 
Where  be  our  prayers,  man  ? 

Sec.  Watch.  Lord,  how  he  stalks  !    Speak  to 

him,  corporal. 
Cdrp.  Why,  what  a  devil  art  thou  ? 
Nor,  Owgh,  owgh ! 
Corp,  A  dumb  devil ! 
The  worst  devil  that  could  come,  a  dumb  deril ! 
Give  me  a  musket.     He  gathers  in  to  me  ! 
r  the  name  of  [Heaven],'  speak  !  what  art  thou  } 

speak,  devil. 
Or  ril  put  a  plumb  in  your  belly. 
Nor,  Owgh,  owgh,  owgh  ! 
Corp,  Fie,  fie,  in  what  a  sweat  I  am !    Locd 
bless  me. 
My  musket's  gone  too  !   I  am  not  able  to  stir  it. 
Nor.  Who  goes  there  ?  stand,  speak  ! 
Corp,  Sure,  I  am  enchanted ; 
Yet  here's  my  halbert  still.  —  Nay»  who  goes 

there,  sir  ?  — 
What,  have  I  lost  myself?  —  What  are  you  ? 
Nor.  ITie  guard. 

Corp,  Why,  what  are  we,  then? — He's  not 
half  so  long  now, 
Nor  he  has  no  tail  at  all.    I  shake  still  damnaUj. 
Nor.  The  word. 

Corp.  Have  mercy  on  me !  what  word  does 
he  mean  ?  — 
Prithee,  devil,  if  thou  be'st  the  devil. 
Do  not  make  an  ass  of  me ;  for  I  remember  yet^ 
As  well  as  I  am  here,  I  am  the  corporal ; 
I'll  lay  my  life  on't,  devil. 
Nor.  Thou  art  danm'd. 

Corp.  That's  all  one :  but  am  not  I  the  coroo- 

ral?  *^ 

I  would  give  a  thousand  pound  to  be  resoly'd' 

now. 
Had  not  I  soldiers  here  ? 

Nor,  No,  not  a  man  ; 
Thou  art  debosh'd,'  and  cozen'd. 

Corp.  ITiat  may  be ; 
It  may  be  I  am  drunk.   Lord,  where  hare  I  been  ? 
Is  not  this  my  halbert  in  my  hand  i 
Nor.  No,  'tis  a  May* pole. 
Corp.  Why,  then,  I  know  not  who  I  am»  nor 
what. 
Nor  whence  I  come. 

Nor,  You  are  an  arrant  rascal : 
You  corporal  of  a  watch  ! 

Corp.  'Tis  the  Dane's  voice.  — 
You  are  no  devil,  then  ? 
Nor.  No,  nor  no  sow,  sir. 

«  [Hfoven]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folioe. 

7  to  be  resoiv^d]  ''  i.  e.  to  be  a.«ured  whether  I  am  or  not" 
Ma  serf. 

8  deb  *A'rf]  i.  e.   debauched.  —  So    the  first  folio.     Tli» 
aecond   fi>lio  *'  debauch'd.*' 
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Corp,  Of  that  I  am  right  glad,  air :  I  waa  ne'er 
So  frighted  in  my  life,  aa  I  am  a  aoldier. 

Nor.  Tall  *  watchmen  ! 
A  guard  for  a  goose  !  you  sing  away  your  sen- 
tries; 
A  careful  company !    Let  me  out  o'  the  port  here, 
(I  was  a  little  merry  with  your  worships,) 
And  keep  your  guards  strong,  though  the  devil 

walk. 
Hold,  there's  to  bring  yc  into  your  wits  again. 

[Gives  money. 
Qo  off  no  more  to  hunt  pigs ;  auch  another  trick, 
And  you  will  hunt  the  gallows. 

Corp.  Pray,  sir,  pardon  us  : 
And,  let  the  devil  come  next,  I'll  make  him  stand. 
Or  make  him  stink. 

Nor.  Do,  do  your  duty  truly. 
Come,  let  me  out,  and  come  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   IL  —  ^  Room  in  Goscbra's  Uotue. 

Enter  Zantuia  with  a  letter,  and  KoccA. 

Rocca.  No  more  rage.* 

Zan.  Write  thus  to  me!     He  hath  fearfully 
and  basely 
Betray'd  his  own  cause  ;  yet,  to  free  himself^ 
He  now  ascribes  the  fault  to  me. 

Rocca.  I  know  not 
What  he  hath  done ;  but  "what  he  now  desires 
His  letters  have  inform'd  you. 

Zan.  Yes ;  he  is 
Too  well  acquainted  with  the  power  he  holds 
Over  my  mad  affections.     I  want  time 
To  write ;  but,  pray  you,  tell  him,  if  I  were 
No  better  stoel'd  in  my  strong  resolutions 
Than  he  hath  shown  himself  in  his,  or  thought 
There  was  a  hell  hereafter,  or  a  Heaven 
But  in  enjoying  him,  I  should  stick  here, 
And  move  no  further :  bid  him  yet  take  comfort ; 
For  something  I  will  do  the  dcvU  would  quake  at, 
But  I'll  untie  this  nuptial  knot  of  love. 
And  make  way  for  his  wishes :  in  the  mean  time 
Let  him  lie  close  (for  he  is  strictly  sought  for), 
And  practise  to  love  her,  that  for  his  ends 
Scorns  fear  and  danger. 

Rocca.  All  this  I  will  tell  him. 

Zan.  Do  so ;  farewell.  [Exit  Kocca. 

Enter  Oriana  and  Vblleda. 

My  lady  with  my  fellow 
So  earnest  in  discourse !     Whate'er  it  be, 
I'll  second  it.  [Atide. 

Vel.  He  is  such  a  noble  husband. 
In  every  circumstance  so  truly  loving, 
lliat  I  might  say,  and  without  flattery,  madam. 
The  sun  sees  not  a  lady  but  yourself 
That  can  deserve  him. 

Zan.  Of  all  men,  I  say. 
That  dare  (for  'tis  a  desperate  adventure) 
Wear  on  their  free  necks  the  sweet  yoke  of  wo- 
man. 


I  Taa\  i.  e.  gtout,  brave. 

9  Xo  more  rage^  Both  the  fulioH  make  thene  wordi  a  por- 
tion o(  the  precediiiK  upccrh  of  Nnrandine,  tbuR, — 
"  Ci/mt  Ut  me  out,  <i*d  come  away,  no  more  mgc.' 


(For  they  that  do  repine  are  no  true  husbancU,) 
Give  me  a  soldier. 

Ori,  Why,  are  they  more  loving 
Than  other  men  ? 

Zan.  And  love  too  with  more  judgment : 
For,  but  observe,  your  courtier  is  more  curious 
To  set  himself  forth  richly  than  his  lady  ; 
His  baths,  perfumes,  nay,  paintings  too,  more 

costly 
Than  his  frugality  will  allow  to  her ; 
His  clothes  as  chargeable ;  and  grant  him  but 
A  thing  without  a  beard,  and  he  may  pass 
At  all  times  for  a  woman,  and  with  some 
Have  better  welcome  :  now,  your  man  of  lands 
For  the  most  part  is  careful  to  manure  them, 
But  leaves  his  lady  fallow  :  your  great  merchant 
Breaks  oftener  for  the  debt  he  owes  his  wife, 
Than  with  his  creditors ;  and  that's  the  reason 
She  looks  elsewhere  for  payment :  now,  your 
soldier  — 

Vel.  Ay,  marry,  do  him  right. 

Zan.  First,  who  has  one 
Has  a  perpetual  guard  upon  her  honour ; 
For,  while  he  wears  a  sword.  Slander  herself 
Dares  not  bark  at  it ;  next,  she  sits  at  home 
Like  a  great  queen,  and  sends  him  forth  to 

fetch  in 
Her  tribute  from  aU  parts ;  which  being  brought 

home. 
He  lays  it  at  her  feet,  and  seeks  no  further 
For  his  reward  than  what  she  may  give  freely, 
And  with  delight  too,  from  her  own  exchequer. 
Which  he  finds  ever  open. 

Ori,  Be  more  modest. 

Zan.  Why,  we  may  speak  of  that  we  are  glad 
to  taste  of. 
Among  ourselves  I  mean. 

Ori.  Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Zan.  Of  nothing,  madam  !  you  have  found  it 
something ; 
Or,  with  the  raising  up  this  pretty  mount  here^ 
My  lord  hath  dealt  with  spirits.' 

Enter  Gomera,  (uid  a  Servant  carrying  clotht. 

Ori.  Two  long  hours  absent  ? 

Gom.  Thy  pardon,  sweet.    I  have  been  look- 
ing on 
The  prize  that  was  brought  in  by  the  brave  Dan«^ 
The  valiant  Norandine,  and  have  brought  some- 
thing 
That  may  be  thou  wilt  like  of ;  but  one  kiss. 
And  then  possess  my  purchase  :  there's  a  pieM 
Of  cloth  of  tissue,  this  of  purple  velitet. 
And,  as  they  swear,  of  the  right  Tyrian  dye, 
Which  others  here  but  weakly  counterfeit : 
If  they  are  worth  thy  use,  wear  them ;   if  not, 
Bestow  them  on  thy  women. 

Zan.  Here's  the  husband ! 

Gom.  While  there  is  any  trading  on  the  sea. 
Thou  shalt  want  nothing  :  'tis  a  soldier^s  glory» 
However  he  neglect  himself^  to  keep 
His  mistress  in  full  lustre. 

Ori.  You  exceed,  sit. 


3  My  lord  katk  dealt  with  miriu]  *'  Gomera  muit  indeed 
have  dealt  with  Hpiritti ;  for  lie  Ii.im  been  married  not  mora 
than  three  dayri,  yet  hiM  wife  i«  far  advanced   in  her  preg- 


The  wordM,  as  Bympann  fiwt  naw  nhoiigh  he  foltoned  the  '  nnncy.    The   incidents  of  thi.s  [>lay  are  very  ill  conducted 
old  copied),  undoubtedly  belong  to  Kocca.  •   with  r&^pect  to  tiiue."    HxtoTt. 
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Gom.  Yet,  there  was  one  part  of  the  prize 
dispos'd  of 
Before  I  came,  which  I  grieve  that  I  miss'd  of, 
Being  abnost  assur'd  it  would  have  been 
A  welcome  present. 

Ori.  Pray  you,  say  what  was  it  ? 

Gom.   A   Turkisli  captive,   of   incomparable 
beauty, 
And,  without  question,  in  her  country  noble ; 
Which,  as  companion  to  thy  faithful  Moor, 
I  would  have  given  thee  for  thy  slave. 

Ori.  But  was  she 
Of  such  an  exquisite  form  ? 

Gom.  Most  exquisite. 

Ori,  And  well  descended  ? 

Crom.  So  the  habit  promis'd. 
In  which  she  was  taken. 

Ori.  Of  what  years  ? 

Gom,  'Tis  said, 
A  virgin  of  fourteen. 

Ori,  1  pity  her, 
And  wish  she  were  mine,  that  I  might  have  the 

means 
To  entertain  her  gently. 

Gom.  She's  now  Miranda's  ; 
And,  as  I  have  heard,  made  it  her  suit  to  be  so. 

Ori.  Miranda's  !   then  her  fate  deserves  not 
pity, 
But  envy  rather. 

Gom.  Envy,  Oriana ! 

Ori.  Yes,  and  their  envy  that  live  free. 

Gom.  How's  this  ? 

Ori.  Why,  she  is  fain  into  the  hands  of  one. 
So  full  of  that  which  in  men  we  style  goodness, 
That,  in  her  being  his  slave,  she  is  happier  far 
Than  if  she  were  confirm'd  the  sultan's  mistress. 

Gom.  Miranda  is  indeed  a  gcJntleman 
Of  fair  desert  and  better  hopes  ;  but  yet 
He  hath  his  equals. 

Ori.  Where  ?    I  would  go  far, 
As  I  am  now,  though  much  unfit  for  travels, 
But  to  see  one  that  without  injury 
Might  be  put  in  the  scale,  or  parallel'd 
In  any  thing  that's  noble,  with  Miranda. 
His  knowledge  in  all  services  of  war. 
And  ready  courage  to  put  into  act 
That  knowing  judgment,  as  you  are  a  soldier. 
You  best  may  speak  of ;  nor  can  you  deliver. 
Nor  I  hear  with  delight,  a  better  subject : 
And  Heaven  did  well,  in  such  a  lovely  feature 
To  place  so  chaste  a  mind ;  for  he  is  of 
So  sweet  a  carriage,  such  a  winning  nature. 
And  such  a  bold  yet  well-dispos'd  behaviour. 
And,  to  all  these,  has  such  a  charming  tongue. 
That,  if  he  would  serve  under  Love's  fresh  col- 
ours, 
W^hat  monumental  trophies  might  he  raise 
Of  his  free  conquests,  made  in  ladies'  favours  ! 

Gom.  Yet  you  did  resist  him,*  when  he  was 
An  earnest  suitor  to  you. 

Ori.  Yes,  I  did ; 
And,  if  I  were  again  sought  to,'  I  should ; 
But  must  ascribe  it  rather  to  the  fate 
That  did  appoint  mo  yours,  than  any  power 
Which  I  can  call  mine  own. 


1  Yet  you  dul  resist  him]  Synipson  chose  to  print  "  Yet  did 
not  you  resist  Aim/' 
«  sought  U>]  i.e.  solicited  :  see  note,  p.  731. 


Gom.  Even  so  ? 

Zan.  Thanks,  Fortune  ! 
The  plot  I  had  to  raise  in  him  doubts  of  ho* 
Thou  hast  effected.  [Aside, 

Ori,  I  could  tell  you  too. 
What  cause  I  have  to  love  him;  with    what 

reason 
In  thankfulness  he  may  expect  from  me 
All  due  observance  :  but  I  pass  that,  as 
A  benefit  for  which,  in  my  behalf, 
You  are  his  debtor. 

jZan.  I  perceive  it  takes. 
By  his  chang'd  looks.  [Atidlf. 

Ori.  He  is  not  in  the  city. 
Is  he,  my  lord  ? 

Gom,  Who,  lady  r 

Ori,  Why,  Miranda: 
Having  you  here,  can  there  be  any  else 
Worth  my  inquiry  ? 

Gom,  This  is  somewhat  more 
Than  love  to  virtue.  [Ande, 

Ori.  Faith,  when  he  comes  hither, 
(As  sometimes,  without  question,  you  shall  meet 

him,) 
Invite  him  home. 

Gom.  To  what  end  ? 

Ori.  To  dine  with  us. 
Or  sup. 

Gom,  And  then  to  take  a  hard  bed  with  you ; 
Mean  you  not  so } 

Ori.  If  you  could  win  him  to  it, 
'Twould  be  the  better.     For  his  entertainment. 
Leave  that  to  me ;  he  shall  find  noble  usage. 
And  from  me  a  free  welcome. 

Gom.  Have  you  never 
Heard  of  a  Roman  lady,  Orianh, 
Kemember'd  as  a  precedent  for  matrons, 
(Chaste  ones,  I  pray  you  understand,)  whose 

husband, 
Tax'd  for  his  sour  breath  by  his  enemy, 
Condemn'd  his  wife  for  not  acquainting  hi«n 
With  his  infirmity  ? 

Ori.  'Tis  a  common  one  : 
Her  answer  was,  having  kiss'd  none  but  Kim, 
She  thought  it  was  a  general  disease 
All  men  were  subject  to.    But  what  infer  you 
From  that,  my  lord  ? 

Gom.  Why,  that  this  virtuous  lady 
Had  all  her  thoughts  so  fix'd  upon  her  lord. 
That  she  could  find  no  spare  time  to  sing  praises 
Of  any  other ;  nor  would  she  employ 
Her  husband  (though  perhaps  in  debt  to  years 
As  far  as  I  am)  for  an  instrument 
To  bring  home  younger  men,  that  might  delight 

her 
With  their  discourse,  or 

Ori.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Gom.  Their  persons ; 
Or,  if  I  should  speak  plainer 

Ori.  No,  it  needs  not; 
You  have  said  enough  to  make  my  inn^ence 

know 
It  is  suspected. 

Gom.  You  betray  yourself 
To  more  than  a  suspicion  :  could  you  else, 
To  me  that  live  in  nothing  but  love  to  you. 
Make  such  a  gross  discovery,  that  your  lust 
Had  sold  that  heart,  I  thought  mine,  to  Mi- 
randa? 
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Or  rise  to  Auch  a  height  in  impudence, 
As  to  presume  to  work  my  yielding  weakness 
To  play,  for  your  bad  cndis,  to  my  disgrace, 
The  wittol  *  or  the  pander  ? 

Ori.  Do  not  study 
To  print  more  wounds  (for  that  were  tyranny) 
Upon  a  heart  that  is  pierc'd  through  alroady. 

Gom.  Thy  heart !  thou  hast  pierc'd  through 
mine  honour,  false  one, 
The  honour  of  my  house  !  fool  that  I  was, 
To  give  it  up  to  the  deceiving  trust 
Of  wicked  woman  !  for  thy  sake,  vild  *  creature, 
For  all  I  have  done  well  in,  in  my  life, 
I  have  digg'd  a  grave,  all  buried  in  a  wife ; 
For  tlieo  1  have  dctied  ^  my  constant  mistress, 
That  never  fail'd  her  servant,  glorious  War ; 
For  thee  refus'd  the  fellowship  of  an  order 
Which  princes  through  all  dangers  have  been 

proud 
To  fetch  as  far  as  from  Jerusalem ; 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  r 

Vel.  By  all  goodness, 
You  wrong  my  lady,  and  deserve  her  not 
When  you  are  at  your  best !  repent  your  rash- 
ness; 
'Twill  shew  well  in  you. 

2an.  Do,  and  ask  her  pardon* 

Ori.  No ;  I  have  liv'd  too  long  to  have  my 
faithy 
My  tried  faith,  call'd  in  question,  and  by  him 
That  should  know  true  alfcction  is  too  tender 
To  suffer  an  unkind  touch,  without  ruin. 
Study  ingratitude,  all.  from  my  example  I 
For  to  be  thankful  now  is  to  be  false. 
But,  be  it  so  ;  let  me  die ;  I  see  you  wish  it : 
Yet  dead,  for  truth  and  pity's  *  sake,  report 
What  weapon  you  made  choice  of  when  you 
kiird  me. 

Vel.  She  faints. 

Zan.  What  have  you  done  ? 

Ori,  My  last  breath  cannot 
Be  better  spent  than  to  say  I  forgive  you  ; 
Nor  is  my  death  untimely,  since  with  me 
I  take  along  what  might  have  been  hereafter 
In  scorn  deliver' d  for  the  doubtful  issue 
Of  a  suspected  mother.  [Swoons. 

Vel.  Oh,  fc-he's  gone  ! 

Zan.  For  ever  gone  !  —  Are  you  a  man  ? 

Gom.  I  grow  here  ! 

Zan.  Open  her  mouth,  and  pour  this  cordial 
in  it: 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  unquench'd  in  her. 
This  will  recover  her.  — 

[  Gives  a  vial,  from  which  they  pour  some 
liquor  info  Obiana's  mouth. 

Vel.  'Tis  all  in  vain  ; 
She's  stiff  already.     Live  I,  and  she  dead  ? 

Gom.  How  like  a  murderer  I  stand  !  —  Look 
up, 
And  hear  me  cur.se  myse'.f^  or  but  behold 
The  vengeance  I  will  take  for't,  Oriana, 
Ajid  then  in  peace  forsake  me !     Jealousy, 
Thou  loathaome  vomit  of  the  fie;id-i  below, 

1  wiUol]  i.  e  tame  cuckold. 

s  vild]  I.  e.  vile :  wee  note,  p.  201.  —  Altered  by  the  mod- 
ern editurs  to  '•  vile." 

8  uffeil]  i.  e.  renounced,  rpjected. 

4  piiy^n]  The  mudeni  <  ditoni  print  "  pities',"  because  Uie 
word  16  «o  Kpeli  Id  butb  Uie  (Lliu!*. 
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What  desperate  hunger  made  me  to  receive  thee 
Into  my  heart  and  soul  ?    I'll  let  thee  forth. 
And  so  in  death  find  ease.     And  does  my  fault, 

then. 
Deserve  no  greater  punishment  ?  no  ;  I'll  live 
To  keep  thee  for  a  Fury  to  torment  me, 
And  make  me  know  what  hell  is  on  the  earth. 
All  joys  and  hopes  forsake  me !  all  men's  malice. 
And  ail  the  plagues  they  can  inflict,  I  wish  it, 
Fall  thick  upon  me  !  let  my  tears  be  laugh'd  at. 
And  may  my  enemies  smile  to  hear  me  groan ; 
And  dead*  may  I  be  piti6d  of  none  ! 

[Ezeunt,  carrying  out  Obiana. 

SCENE   m.  — .4  Room  in  St,  Thomas* e  Fort. 
Enter  Colonna  a»rf  Lucinda. 

Luc.  Pray  you,  sir,  why  was  the  ordnance  of 
the  fort 
Discharg'd  so  suddenly  ? 

Col,  *Twas  the  governor's  pleasure, 
In  honour  of  the  Dane  ;  a  custom  us'd 
To  speak  a  soldier's  welcome. 

Luc.  'Tis  a  fit  one. 
But  is  my  master  here  too  ? 

Col,  'Three  days  since. 

Luc,  Might  I  demand  without  offence  so  much, 
Is't  pride  in  him  (however  now  a  slave) 
That  I  am  not  admitted  to  his  presence  ? 

Col.  His  courtesy  to  you  and  to  mankind 
May  easily  resolve  *  you,  he  is  free 
From  that  poor  vice  which  only  empty  men 
Esteem  a  virtue. 

Lite.  What's  the  reason,  then. 
As  you  imagine,  sir  ? 

Col.  Why,  I  will  tell  you  : 
You  are  a  woman  of  a  tempting  beauty. 
And  he,  however  virtuous,  as  a  man. 
Subject  to  human  frailties  ;  and  how  far 
They  may  prevail  upon  him,  should  he  see  you. 
He  is  not  ignorant ;  and  therefore  chooses 
With  care  to  avoid  the  cause  that  may  produce 
Some  strange  effect,  which  will  not  well  keep 

rank 
With  the  rare  temperance  which  is  admir'd 
In  his  life  hitherto. 

Luc.  This  much  increases 
My  strong  desire  to  see  him. 

'Col.  It  should  rather 
Teach  you  to  thank  the  prophet  that  you  wor- 
ship. 
That  you  arc  such  a  man's,  who,  though  he  may 
Do  any  thing  which  youth  and  heat  of  blood 
Invites  him  to,  yet  dares  not  give  way  to  them. 
Your  entertainment's  noble,  and  not  like 
Your  present  fortune;  and,  if  all  those  tears 
Which  made  grief  lovely  in  you,  in  the  relation 
Of  the  sad  story  that  forc'd  me  to  weep  too 
Your  husband's  hard  fate,  were  not  counterfeit, 
You  should  rejoice  that  you  have  means  to  pay 
A  chaste  life  to  his  memory,  and  bring  to  him 
Those  sweets,  which  while  he  liv'd  he  could  not 

ta::ite  of: 
But,  if  you  wantonly  bestow  them  on 
Another  man,  you  offer  violence 


>  resolve]  i.  c.  satisfy,  inform. 
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To  him,  though  dead ;  and  hia  griev'd  spirit  will  ! 

suffer 
For  your  immodest  looseness. 

Luc.  Why,  I  hope,  sir. 
My  willingness  to  look  on  him  to  whom 
I  owe  my  life  and  service,  is  no  proof 
Of  any  unchaste  purpose. 

Col,  So  I  wish  too  ; 
Ajid  in  the  confidence  it  is  not,  lady, 
I  dare  the  better  tell  you  he  will  see  you 
This  night,  in  which  by  him  I  am  commanded 
To  bring  you  to  his  chamber  ;  to  what  end 
I  easily  should  guess,  were  I  Lucinda  :  ^ 
And  therefore,  though  I  can  yield  little  reason 
(But  in  a  general  love  to  women's  goodness) 
Why  I  should  be  so  tender  of  your  honour, 
I  willingly  would  bestow  some  counsel  of  *  you, 
An  would  you  follow  it. 

Lw,  Let  me  first  hear  it. 
And  then  I  can  resolve^  you. 

Col.  My  advice,  then. 
Is,  that  you  would  not  (as  most  ladies  use, 
When  they  prepare  themselves  for  such  encoun- 
ters) 
Study  to  add,  by  artificial  dressings, 
To  native  excellence  j  yours,  without  help, 
But  seen  as  it  is  now,  would  make  a  hermit 
Leave  his  death's  head,  and  change  his  after- 
hopes 
Of  endless  comforts  for  a  few  short  minutes 
Of  present  pleasures ;  to  prevent  which,  lady, 
Practise  to  take  away  from  your  perfections, 
And  to  preserve  your  chastity  unstain'd  : 
The  most  deform'd  shape  that  you  can  put  on. 
To  cloud  your  body's  fair  gifts,  or  your  mind's, 
(It  being  labour'd  to  so  cha.ste  an  end) 
Will  prove  the  fairest  ornament. 

Lttc.  To  take  from 
The  workmanship  from  Heaven  is  an  offence 
As  great  as  to  endeavour  to  add  to  it ; 
Of  which  I'll  not  be  guilty.     Chastity, 
That  lodges  in  deformity,  appears  rather 
A  mulct  impos'd  by  Nature  than  a  blessing ; 
And  'tis  comm:;ndable  only  when  it  conquers, 
Though  ne'er  so  oft  assaulted,  in  resistance  : 
For  me,  I'll  therefore  so  dispose  myself. 
That,  if  I  hold  out,  it  shall  be  with  honour ; 
Or,  ii'  I  yield,  Miranda  shall  find  something 
To  make  him  love  his  victory,  lExU. 

CoL  With  what  cunning 
This  womim  argues  for  her  own  damnation  ! 
Nor  should  I  hold  it  for  a  miracle. 
Since  they  are  all  born  sophisters,  to  maintain 
That  lust  is  lawful,  and  the  end  and  use 
Of  their  creation.     Would  I  never  had 
Hop'd  better  of  her,  or  could  not  believe, 
Though  seen,  the  ruin  I  must  ever  grieve !  [Exit, 

SCENE  IV.  —  Another  Room  in  t?ie  same. 

Enter  Miuanda,  Nou^lndine,  aiul  Servants  toith 
lights, 
Mir,  I'll  see  you  in  your  chamber. 

1  £Aieinda]  Both  the  folios  haw  "  Miranda." 
3  of]  i.  o.  on.     'Vho  modem  editor;"  give,  with  both  the 
folioH,  the  coiicluHion  of  thii>  ^pt>elh  a^*  h  qtie:>tiou,  — 
"  And  would  you  follow  it  1 " 
<  Tuolvt]  i.  e.  satiiify,  infuriii. 


Nor.  Pray  you,  no  farther. 
It  is  a  ceremony  I  expect  not : 
I  am  no  stranger  here  *,  I  know  my  lodging. 
And  have  slept  soundly  there,  when  the  Tork^ 

cannon 
Pla3r'd  thick  upon  it :  oh,  'twas  rojal  miridc ! 
And,  to  procure  a  sound  sleep  for  a  soldier. 
Worth  forty  of  your  fiddles.    Ab  you  love  me, 
Press  it  no  further. 

Mir,  You  will  overcome.  — 
Wait  on  him  carefully. 

Nor.  I  have  took,  since  supper, 
A  rouse  *  or  two  too  much,  and,  by  [the  gods],* 
It  warms  my  blood. 

Afir.  You'll  sleep  the  better  for't. 

Nor,  [Pox]  6  on't,  I  should,  had  but  I  a  kind 
wench 
To  pull  my  boot-hose  ^  off,  and  warm  my  night- 
cap; 
There's  no  charm  like  it :  I  love  old  Adam's  way ; 
Give  me  a  diligent  Eve,  to  wait  towards  bed -time ; 
Hang  up  your  smooth-chin  page  !    and,  now  I 

think  on't. 
Where  is  your  Turkish  prisoner  ? 

Mir,  In  the  castle ; 
But  yet  I  never  saw  her. 

Nor.  Fie  upon  you  ! 
See  her,  for  shame !  or,  hark  you ;  if  you  would 
Perform  the  firiend's  part  to  me,  the  friend's  part. 
It  being  a  fashion  of  the  last  edition. 
Far  from  pauderism,^  now  send  her  to  me. 
You  look  strange  on't :  no  entertainment's  perfect 
Without  it,  on  my  word,  no  livery  like  it ; 
I'll  tell  her  he  looks  for  it  as  duly 
As  for  his  fee  :  *  there's  no  suit  got  without  it ; 
Gold  is  an  ass  to' t 

Mir.  Go  to  bed,  to  bed. 

Nor,  Well,  if  she  come,  I  doubt  not  to  con- 
vert her ; 
If  not,  the  sin  lie  on  your  head  !     Good  night. 
[Exeunt  Norandinb  and  Servants. 

Enter  Colonxa  and  Lucikoa. 
Col,  There  you  shall  find  him,  lady :  you  know 
what  I  have  said. 
And,  if  you  please,  you  may  make  use. 
Luc,  No  doubt,  sir. 
Col,  From  hence  I  shall  hear  all. 

[Aside^  and  then  retires  behind  the  4smu. 
Mir,  Come  hither,  young  one.  — 
Beshrew  my  heart,  a  handsome  wench  !   [Aside,] 

—  Come  nearer.  — 
A  very  handsome  one  !     [Aside,]  —  Do  not  you 

grieve,  sweet, 
You  are  a  prisoner  ? 

4  roujie]  i.  e.  bumper:  ave  Giflbrd's  note  on  Maaajncer^ 
H^orlu,  i.  34(1,  ed.  1813. 
i  Iths  goiLt]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folios. 

•  \Poz\  A  Itreak  here  in  lioih  Die  fulios. 
T  boot-hoge]  See  note,  p.  G43. 

B  Far  from  pandrrum]  Sympflou   printed  **  fivm  pander^ 
ism  far." 

•  rUUHherhe  looks  far  U  as  duly 

Jis  for  his  fee]  8(i  the  first  Tolia  — Omitted  in  Um 
second  fidio.  —  "  I'liese  lines,"  Mason  obwrres,  **  are  ahst^- 
lutely  unintelligible  ax  they  iitand.  .  .  .  Some  amcudinenC 
is  necesi^iiary  ;  and  i  have  little  doubt  but  tbey  ought  to  rua 
tiius  — 

*  Your  lawyer,  he  looks  for  it  as  duly 
As"  (or  hitii  lee.' 
The  followinE  word-*,  *■  There's  no  suit  gut  witboiit  it,*  caa> 
firm  Ihii  cunjecture." 
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Luc,  The  loss  of  liberty, 
No  doubt,  sir,  is  a  heavy  and  sharp  burden 
To  them  that  feci  it  truly  :  but  your  servant. 
Your  humble  handmaid,  never  felt  that  rigour  ; 
Thanks  to  that  noble  will !    no  want,  no  hunger 
(Ck)mpanions  still  to  slaves),  no  violence, 
Nor  any  unbeseeming  act  we  start  at. 
Have  I  yet  met  with  :  all  content  and  goodness. 
Civility  and  sweetness  of  behaviour, 
Dwell  round  about  me }  therefore,  worthy  master, 
I  cannot  say  I  grieve  my  liberty. 

Mir.  Do  not  you  fancy  me  too  cold  a  soldier, 
Too  obstinate  an  enemy  to  youth, 
That  had  so  fair  a  jewel  in  my  cabinet, 
And  in  so  long  a  time  would  ne'er  look  on  it? 

CoL  ^Vhat  can  she  say  now  ?  [Aside, 

Luc.  Sure,  I  desir'd  to  see  you  ; 
And  with  a  longing  wish 

Col»  There's  all  her  virtue  !  [Aside. 

Luc.  Pursu'd   that  full   desire,  to   give    you 
thanks,  sir, 
The  only  sacrifice  I  hare  left,  and  service. 
For  all  the  virtuous  care  you  have  kept  me  safe 
with. 

Col.  She  holds  well  yet. 

Mir.  The  pretty  fool  speaks  finely.  [Asitie.]  — 
Come,  sit  down  here. 

Luc.  Oh,  sir,  'tis  most  unseemly ! 

Mir.  I'll  have  it  so ;  sit  close.    Now  tell  me 
truly. 
Did  you  e'er  love  yet  ? 

Luc.  My  years  *  will  answer  that,  sir. 

Mir.  And  did  you  then  love  truly  ? 

Luc.  So  I  thought,  sir. 

Mir.  Can  you  love  me  so  ? 

Col.  Now ! 

Luc.  With  all  my  duty ; 
I  were  unworthy  of  those  favours  else, 
You  daily  shower  upon  me. 

Mir.  What  think'st  thou  of  me  } 

Luc.  I  think  you  are  a  truly  worthy  gentle- 
man, 
A  pattern  and  a  pride  to  the  age  you  live  in, 
Sweet  as  the  commendations  all  men  give  you. 

Mir.    A   pretty  flattering  rogue !    [Atids,] — 
Dare  you  kiss  that  sweet  man 
You  speak  so  sweetly  of  ?  come. 

Col.  Farewell,  virtue  !  [Aside, 

Mir.  What  hast  thou  got  between  thy  lips }  — 
Kiss  once  more.  — 
Sure,  thou  hast  a  spell  there. 

Luc.  More  than  e'er  I  knew,  sir. 

Col.  All  hopes  go  now.  [Atide. 

Mir.  1  must  tell  you  a  thing  in  your  ear ;  and 
you  must  hear  me. 


1  jfiarn]  Bympeon,  in  a  note.  (Mropoaed  to  read  "  tears," 
which  WM  adopted  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber.  — 
"Mr.  Syrniwon  anks,  what  will  ber  years  answer?  is  it  a 
cooiieqiience  that  because  she  »  yuiing,  therefore  she  must 
have  been  in  love  ?  and  in  pursuance  of  this  reasoning  lie 
would  read  '  My  tear^i.*  But  tliere  b  not  the  least  counte- 
nance (riven,  either  by  what  she  herself  says,  or  by  the  con- 
text, that  she  just  now  bursts  into  tears.  On  the  contrary. 
thruuKhout  the  whole  Hcene,  she  seems  to  possess  beneli 
with  the  utnmst  calnincm*  and  cuolne.<is  of  temper.  But  to 
niiHwer  Mr.  RynipBon'»  question  :  I  admit  there  was  no  con- 
ft-eqiieiirc  to  he  drawn  fmni  her  being  youn^i,  but  at  the  same 
'time  I  (iiippude  it  miKht  apfiear  tu  our  ptiets  a  very  natural 
and  pr(ib:ible  consequence,  from  her  being  arrived  at  a  com- 
petiiit  maturity  of  yeaiw,ihat  she  had  been  already  in  love." 
IUath.  iMS.JM»4.) 


[Aeide. 


And  hear  me  willingly,  and  grant  me  so  too  * 
'Twill  not  be  worth  my  asking  else. 

Luc  It  must  be 
A  very  hard  thing,  sir,  and  from  my  power, 
I  shall  deny  your  goodness. 

Mir.  'Tis  a  good  wench  ! 
I  must  lie  with  yon,  lady. 

Luc.  'Tis  something  strange ; 
For  yet  in  all  my  life  I  knew  no  bedfellow.      • 

Mir,  You  will  quickly  find  that  knowledge. 

Luc.  To  what  end,  sir } 

Mir.  Art  thou  so  innocent  thou  canst  not  guess 
at  it? 
Did  thy  dreams  never  direct  thee  ? 

Luc.  Faith,  none  yet,  sir. 

Mir.  I'll  tell  thee,  then :  I  would  meet  thy 

youth  and  pleasure ; 

Give  thee  my  youth  for  that  —  by  Heaven,  she 

fires  me  !  —  [Aside. 

And  teach  thy  fair  white  arms,  like  wanton  ivies, 

A  thousand  new  embraces. 

Luc.  Is  that  all,  sir  ? 
And  say  I  should  try,  may'not  we  lie  quietly.  ? 
Upon  my  conscience,  I  could. 

Mir.  That's  as  we  make  it. 

Luc.  Grant  that  that  likes  '  you  best,  what 
"would  you  do,  then  ? 

Mir,  What  would  I  do  I  certainly  I  am  no  baby. 
Nor  brought  up  for  a  nun.     Hark  in  thine  ear. 

[Whispera, 

Luc,  Fie,  fie,  sir ! 

Mir.  I  would  get  a  brave  boy  on  thee, 
A  warlike  boy. 

Luc.  Sure,  we  shall  get  ill  Christians. 

Mir.  We'll  mend  'em  in  the  breeding,  then. 

Luc.  Sweet  master 

Col.   Never  belief  in  woman  come  near  me 
more !  [Aside, 

Luc,  My  best  and  noblest  sir,  if  a  poor  virgin 
(For  yet,  by  [Heaven],^  I  am  so)  should  chance 

so  £u: 
(Seeing  your  excellenoo  and  able  sweetness) 
To  forget  herself,  and  slip  into  your  bosom 
Or  to  your  bed,  out  of  a  doting  on  you, 
(Take  it  the  best  way,)  have  you  that  cruel  heart. 
That  murdering  mind,  to * 

Mir.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  sweet,  have  I, 
To  lie  with  her. 

Luc.  And  do  you  think  it  well  done } 

Mir.   That's  as  she'll  think  when  'tis  done. 
Come  to  bed,  wench ; 
For  thou  art  so  pretty  and  so  witty  a  companion, 
We  must  not  part  to-night. 

Luc.  Faith,  let  me  go,  sir, 
And  think  better  on't. 

Mir.  T  faith,  thou  shalt  not : 
I  warrant  thee,  I'll  think  on't. 

Luc.  1  have  heard  'em  say  here. 
You  are  a  maid  too. 

Mir.  T  am  sure  I  am,  wench, 
If  that  will  please  thee. 

Luc.  1  have  seen  a  wonder  : 
And  would  you  lose  that,  for  a  little  wantonnoMy 
(Consider,  my  sweet  master,  like  a  man,  now,) 
For  a  few  honied  kisses,  slight  embraces. 


s  likest]  i.  e.  pleases. 

*  [  Heaven]  A  break  here  in  both  the  folios. 

4  nund,  to—]  Both  tlie  folios  have  *' auiut  too ? '^ 
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That  glory  of  your  youth  r  that  crowm  of  sweet- 
ness 
Can  you  deliver  ?  that  unvalu'd  treasure 
Would  you  forsake,  to  seek  your  own  dishonour  ? 
What  gone,  no  age  recovers  nor  repentance  ? 
To  a  poor  stranger  ? 

Col.  Hold  there,  again  thou  art  perfect. 

[Aside, 
Luc.  I  know  you  do  but  try  mo. 
Mir,  And  I  know 
rU  try  you  a  great  deal  further  :  prithee,  to  bed ; 
I  love  thee,  and  so  well  —  come,  kiss  me  once 

more  : 
Is  a  maidenhead  ill  bestow'd  o'  me  } 
Luc.  What's  this,  sir  ? 

[  Taking  hold  of  his  cross. 
Mir.  AVhy,  'tis  the  badge,  my  sweet,  of  that 
holy  order 
I  shortly  must  receive,  the  Cross  of  Malta. 
Luc.  What  virtue  has  it  ? 
Mir.  All  that  we  call  virtuous. 
Luc.  Who  gave  it  first  ? 
Mir.  He  that  gave  nil,  to  save  us. 
Lw.   Why,  then,  'tis  holy  too  ? 
Mir.  True  sign  of  holiness  ; 
The  badge  of  all  his  soldiers  that  profess  him. 
Lt4c.  The  badge  of  all  his  soldiers  that  profess 
him  ! 
Can't  *  save  in  dangers  .'' 
Mir.  Yes. 

Luc.  In  troubles  comfort  ? 
Mir.  You  say  true,  sweet, 
//to?.  In  sickness  restore  health  ? 
Mir.  All  this  it  can  do. 

Luc.  Preserve  from  evils  that  afflict  our  frail- 
tics? 
Mir,  I  hope  she  will  be  Christian.  [Aside.]  — 

All  these  truly. 
Luc.  Why  are  you  sick,  then,  sick  to  death 
with  lust  ? 
In  danger  to  be  lost  ?  no  holy  thought 
In  all  that  heart?    Nothing  but  wandering  frail- 
ties. 
Wild  as  the  wind, and  blind  as  death  or  ignorance, 
Inhabit  there. 

Mir.  Forgive  me.  Heaven  !  she  says  true. 

[Aside. 
Luc.  Dare  you  profess  that  badge,  profane  that 

goodness 

Col.  Thou  hast  redeem' d  thyself  again  most 
rarely.  [Aside, 
Luc.    That  holiness  and  truth  you  make  me 
wonder  at  ? 
Blast  all  the  bounty  Heaven  gives  ?  that  remem- 
brance   

Col.  Oh,  excellent  woman  !  [Aside. 

Luc.  Fling  it  from  you  quickly. 
If  you  be  thus  resolv'd  ;  I  sec  a  virtue 
Appear  in't  like  a  sword,  both  edges  flaming. 
That  will  consume  you  and  your  thoughts  to 

ashes. 
Let  them  profess  it  that  arc  pure,  and  noble, 
Gentle,  and  just  of  thought,  that  build  the  cross. 
Not  those  that  break  it.      By  [Heaven],-  if  you 
touch  me, 


1  Can't]  So  the  second  folic  — The  fir^t  folio  "  Can." 
t  [Heaven]  A  break  here  in  both  the  tblios. 


Even  in  the  act,  Til  make  that  cross,  and  oorse 
you ! 
Mir.  You  shall  not,  fair  :  I  did  dissemble  with 
you, 
A#d  but  to  try  your  faith  I  fashion'd  all  this  : 
Yet  something  you  provok'd  me.  This  fair  cross. 
By  me  (if  he  but  please  to  help  first  gave  it) 
Shall  ne'er  be  worn  upon  a  heart  corrupted. 
Go  to  your  rest,  my  modest,  honest  serrant. 
My  fair  and  virtuous  maid,  and  sleep  secure 

there ; 
For,  when  you  suffer,  I  forget  this  sign  here. 
Col.   A  man  of  men  too !   oh,  most  perfect 
gentleman !  [Aside, 

Luc.  All  sweet  rest  to  you,  sir !     I  am  half  a 
Christian  ; 
The  other  half  I'll  pray  for ;  then  for  you,  sir. 
Mir.  This  is  the  foulest  play  I'll  shew.    Good 
night,  sweet.  [ExmmL 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   l.-^A  Cave. 

MouNTPERRAT  w  disoovered  lying  on  the 
RoccA  stiuuUng  by. 

Mount.  The  sun's  not  set  yet  ? 

Rocca.  No,  sir. 

Mount.  Would  it  were. 
Never  to  rise  again  to  light  the  world  ! 
And  yet  to  what  vain  purpose  do  I  wish  it, 
Since,  though  I  were  environ'd  with  thick  mists, 
Black  as  Cimmerian  darkness  or  my  crimes,  i 

There  is  that  here,  upon  which,  as  an  anvil,  ) 

Ten  thousand  hammers  strike,  and  every  sparic 
They  force  from  it,  to  me's  another  sun 
To  light  me  to  my  shame  ? 

Rocca.  Take  hope  and  comfort. 

Mount.  They  are  aids,  indeed ;  but  yet  as  hx 
from  me 
As  I  from  bein^  innocent.     This  cave,  fashion'd 
By  provident  Nature  in  this  solid  rock 
To  be  a  den  for  beasts,  alone  receives  me ; 
And  having  prov'd  an  enemy  to  mankindi. 
All  human  helps  forsake  me. 

Rocca.  I'll  ne'er  leave  you ; 
And  wish  you  would  call  back  that  noble  courage. 
That  old  invincible  fortitude  of  yours. 
That  us'd  to  shrink  at  nothing. 

Mount.  Then  it  did  not ; 
But  'twas  when  I  was  honest ;   then,  in  the 

height 
Of  all  my  happiness,  of  all  my  glories. 
Of  all  delights  that  made  life  precious  to  me, 
I  durst  die,  Rocca  ;  death  itself  then  to  me 
Was  nothing  terrible,  because  I  knew 
The  fame  of  a  good  knight  would  ever  live 
Fresh  on  my  memory  :  but  since  I  fell 
From  my  integrity,  and  dismiss'd  those  guards. 
Those  strong  assurnuces  of  innocence,* 
That  constancy  lied  from  me  ;  and,  what's  worse, 
Now  I  am  loaihsorae  to  myself,  and  life 
A  burden  to  mo  ;  rack'd  with  sad  ren\embranoe 
Of  what  1  have  done,  and  my  present  horrors 
Un^utfcrablo  to  me  ;  tortur'd  with  despair 
That  I  shall  ne'er  find  mercy  ;  hell  about  ma^ 
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Behind  me,  and  before  me ;  yet  I  dare  not, 
Still  fearing  worse,  put  off  my  wretched  being. 

liocca.  To  see  this  would  deter  a  doubtfol^an 
From  mischievous  intents,  much  more  the  prac- 
tice 
Of  what  is  \%'icked.  {Aaid«» 

Enter  Zanthia. 

Here's  the  Moor  :  look  up,  sir ; 
Some  ense  may  come  from  her. 
Mount.  New  trouble  rather  ; 
And  I  expect  it. 

2:an.  Who  is  this  ?  Mountferrat  ? 
Rise  up,  for  shame  !  and,  like  a  river  dried  up 
With  a  lon<»  drou^ht,from  me,your  bounteous  sea, 
Receive  those  tides  of  comfort  that  flow  to  you. 
If  ever  I  look'd  lovely,  if  desert 
Could  ever  challenge  welcome,  if  revenge 
And  unexpected  wreak  were  ever  pleasing. 
Or  could  endear  the  giver  of  such  blessings, 
All  these  I  come  adorn' d  with,  and,  as  due, 
Make  challenge  of  those  so  long-wish'd  embraces. 
Which  you,  unkind,  have  hitherto  denied  me. 
Mount.  Why,  what  have  you  done  for  me  ? 
Zan.  Made  Gomora 
As  truly  miserable  as  you  thought  him  happy : 
Could  you  wish  more? 

Mount.  As  if  his  sickness  could 
Recover  me  !  the  injuries  I  receiv'd 
Were  Oriana's. 

Zan.  She  has  paid  dear  for  them ; 
She's  dead. 
Mount.  How  ! 

Zan.  Dead  }  my  hate  could  reach  no  further  : 
Taking  advantage  of  her  in  a  swoon. 
Under  pretence  to  give  a  cordial  to  her, 
I  poison 'd  her.      What  stupid  dulness  is  this  ? 
What  you  should  entertain  will,  sacrifice. 
Can  you  receive  so  coldly  ? 

Mount.  Bloody  deeds 
Are  grateful  offerings,  pleasing  to  the  devil ; 
And  thou,  in  thy  black  shape  and  blacker  actions, 
Being  hell's  perfect  character,'  art  delighted 
To  do  what  I,  though  infinitely  wicked. 
Tremble  to  hear.    Thou  hast,  in  this,  ta*en  from 

mo 
All  means  to  make  amends  with  penitence 
To  her  wrong'd  virtues,  and  despoil'd  me  of 
The  poor  remainder  of  that  hope  was  left  me. 
For  all  I  have  already  or  must  suffer. 
Zan.  1  did  it  for  the  best. 
Mount.  For  thy  worst  ends  ; 
And  bo  assur'd,  but  that  I  think  to  kill  thee 
Would  but  prevent  what  thy  despair  must  force 

thco 
To  do  unto  thyself,  and  so  to  add  to 
Thy  most  assur'd  damnation,  thou  wert  dead 

now. 
But,  gut  thee  from  my  sight !  and,  if  lust  of  me 
Did  ever  fire  thee  (love  I  cannot  call  it), 
I'icap  down  from  those  steep  rocks,  or  take  ad- 
vantage 
Of  the  next  tree  to  hang  thyself,  and  then 
I  may  laugh  at  it. 

Zan.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
Be  bold  to  do  so  much  for  you  :  ha,  ha ! 


1  ckaraeter]   <*  Mmum    here,  •Camp  or   repnwnlaCioii.*' 

MASO.f. 


Mount.  ^Vhy  grinn'st  thou,  devil  ? 
Zan.  That  'tis  in  my  power 
To  punish  thy  ingratitude.     I  made  trial 
But  how  you  stood  affected,  and  since  I  know 
I  am  us'd  only  for  a  property, 
I  can  and  will  revenge  it  to  the  full ; 
For  understand,  in  thy  contempt  of  me. 
Those  hopes  of  Oriana,  which  I  could 
Have  chang'd  to  certainties,  are  lost  for  ever. 
Mount.  Why,  lives  she  ? 
Zan,  Yes  ;  but  never  to  Mountferrat, 
Although  it  is  in  me  with  as  much  ease 
To  give  her  freely  up  to  thy  possession 
As  to  remove  thb  rush  ;  which  yet  despair  of; 
For,   by  my  much-wrong'd  love,  flattery,  nor 

threats. 
Tears,   prayers,   nor  vows,   shall  ever  win  me 

to  it: 
So,  with  my  curse,  I  leave  thee ! 

Mount.  Prithee,  stay; 
Thou  know'st  I  dote  on  thee,  and  yet  thou  art 
So  peevish  and  perverse,  so  apt  to  take 
Trifles  unkindly  from  me  ! 

Zan.  To  persuade  mo 
To  break  my  neck,  to  hang,  then  damn  myself, 
With  you  are  trifles. 

Mount.  'Twas  my  melancholy 
That  made  me  speak  I  know  not  what :  forgive ; 
I  will  redeem  my  fault. 
liocca.  Believe  him,  lady. 
Mount.  A  thousand  times  I  will  demand  thy 
pardon, 
And  keep  the  reckoning  on  thy  lips  with  kisses. 
Zan,  'fhcrc's  something  else,  that  would  pre- 
vail more  with  me. 
Mount,  Thou  shalt  have  all  thy  wishes :  do 
but  bless  me 
With  means  to  satisfy  my  mad  desires 
For  once  in  Oriana,  and  for  ever 
I  am  thine,  onh'  thine,  my  best  Abdella.' 
Zan.  Were  I  assur'd  of  this,  and  that  you 
would. 

Having  enjoy' d  her 

Mount.  Any  thing  ;  make  choice  of 
Thine  own  conditions. 

!Zan.  Swear,  then,  that  perform'd, 
(To  free  mc  from  all  doubts  and  fears  hereafter,) 
To  give  me  leave  to  kill  her. 

Mount.  That  our  safety 
Must  of  necessity  urge  us  to. 

Zan.  Then  know 
It  was  not  poison,  but  a  sleeping  potion. 
Which  she  receiv'd  ;  yet  of  sufficient  strength 
So  to  bind  up  her  senses  that  no  sign 
Of  life  appear' d  in  her  ;  and  thus  thought  dead. 
In  her  best  habit,^  as  the  custom  is. 
You  know,  in  Malta,  with  all  ceremonies 
She's  buried  in  her  family's  monument. 
In  the    Temple  of   St.   John :    I'll  bring  you 

thither, 
Thus,  as  you  are,  disguis'd.     Some  six  houzs 

hence. 
The  potion  will  leave  working. 
Rocca.  Let  us  haste,  then. 
Mount.  Be  my  good  angel ;  guide  me. 

S  Mdella]  See  note  on  Dram.  Pers. 

*  In  her  best  habit,  itc]  "  This  speech  bears  ui  obvious 
nmilitiide  to  one  of  Friar  Laurence  in  Bhakeapeara*a  ilMM# 
and  JuUet[MCt  it,  acS]."    £^1778. 
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Ztm,  But  remember 
You  keep  your  oath. 

Mount.  As  I  desire  to  prosper 
In  what  I  undertake  ! 

Zan.    1  ask  no  more. 


'[Exeunt, 


SCENE  Jl.  —  The  LUerior  of  the  Temple  of  St, 
John,     A  monument  in  the  hack-ground. 

Enter  Miranda,  Norakdine,  and  Qouoksk  with 
a  light. 

Col,  Here,  sir :  I  have  got  the  key ;  I  bor- 
row'd  it 
Of  him  that  keeps  the  church  ;  the  door  is  open. 

Mir.  Look  to  the  horses,  then,  and  please  the 
fellow : 
After  a  few  devotions,  1*11  retire  : 
Be  not  far  off ;  there  may  be  some  use  of  you : 
Give  me  the  light.  [Exit  Colonna. 

Come,  friend,  a  few  good  prayers 
Were  not  bestow' d   in  vain  now,  even  from 

you,  sir : 
Men,  that  are  bred  in  blobd,  have  no  way  left  *em, 
No  bath,  no  purge,  no  time  to  wear  it  out 
Or  wash  it  off,  but  penitence  and  prayer. 
I  am  to  take  the  order  }  and  my  youth 
Loaden,  I  must  confess,  with  many  follies, 
Circled  and  bound  about  with  sins  as  many 
As  in  the  house  of  memory  live  figures  : 
My  heart  I'll  open  now,  my  faults  confess. 
And  rise  a  new  man.  Heaven,  I  hope,  to  a  new 
life. 

Nor.  I  have  no  great  devotion,  at  this  instant ; 
But,  for  a  prayer  or  two,  I  will  not  out,  sir. 
Hold   up   your  finger  when  you  have  pray'd 
enough. 

Mir.  Go  you  to  that  end. 

Nor,  I  shall  ne'er  pray  alone  sure,  I  have  been 
80  used  to  answer  ^e  clerk.  Would  I  had  a 
cushion  !  for  I  shall  ne'er  make  a  good  hermit, 
and  kneel  till  my  knees  are  horn ;  these  stones 
are  plaguy  hard.  Where  shall  I  begin  now  r 
for.  If  I  do  not  observe  a  method,  I  shall  be  out 
presently. 

On.  Oh,  oh ! 

Nor.  What's  that,  sir  ?  did  you  hear  ? 

Mir.  Ha  !  to  your  prayers. 

Nor.  'Twas  hereabouts:  't  has  put  me  clean 
awry  now ; 
I  shall  ne'er  get  in  again.     Ha ! 
'<By   land    and   water,    all    children    and    all 

women ; "  ' 
Ay,  there  it  was  I  left. 

On,  Oh,  oh ! 

Nor,  Never  tell  me,  sir  I 
Here's  something  got  amongst  us. 

Mir.  I  heard  a  groan, 
A  dismal  one. 

Ori.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Nor.  Here,  'tis  here,  sir,  'tis  here,  sir  ; 
A  devil  in  the  wall ! 

Mir.  'Tis  some  illusion 
To  fright  us  from  devotion. 

On.  Oh,  oh ! 

Nor.  Why,  'tis  here ; 


\^B9lamdmdwtUr,aUckUdrMmdaUwwm**]  Apro- 
ftiM  quotaUon  from  tb«  Liuojr. 


The  spirit  of  a  Dutchman*  chok'd  with  butter. 
Here's  a  new  tomb,  new  trickments  *  too. 

Air.  For  certain 
This  has  not  been  three  days  here. 

Nor.  And  a  tablet 
With  rhymes  upon't. 

Mir.  I  prithee,  read  'em,  Norandine. 

Nor.  [re<Ki».]  An  epi — an  epi  —  taph^  I  think 
'tia ;  ay,  'tis  topA,  — an  epitaph  upon  the  moet  ex- 
cel—  excel — lent  —  and  — 

Mir.  Thou  canst  not  read. 

Nor,    I  have  spoil' d  mine   eyes   with  gun- 
powder. 

Mir.  [read!*.  J  An  epitaph  upon  the  moet  9irtmm 
atid  excellent  ladg^  the  honour  of  chaetity^  Oriamm, 

Nor,  The  Grand-master's  sister  !  how  a  devil 
came  she  here } 
When  slipt  she  out  o'  the  way  }  the  stone's  Imt 
h^  upon  her. 

Mir.    It  is  a  sudden  change !     Certain  ths 
mischief 
Mountfcrrat  offer*  d  to  her    broke   her  heart- 
strings. 

Nor.  Would  he  were  here  !    I  would  be  the 
clerk  myself, 
And,  by  this  little  light,  I  would  bury  him  sHts 

here. 
Here's  no  lamenting  *  now. 

Ori.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Nor,  There  'tis. 

Mir,  Sure,  from  the  monument ; 
The  very  stone  groans  for  her.     Oh,  dear  lady. 
Blessing  of  women,  virtue  of  thy  sex. 
How  art  thou  set  forever,  how  stoln  £rom  us  ! 
Babbling  and  prating  now  converse  with  women! 

Nor,  Sir,  it  rises  j  it  looks  up  ! 

[Oriana  rises  up  from  a  cojjin  in  the  momie 
ment. 

Mir.  Heaven  bless  us  ! 

Nor.  It  is  in  woman's  clothes  :  it  rises  higher. 

Mir.  It  looks  about,  and  wonders  :  sure,  she 
lives,  sir  ! 
'Tis  she,  'tis  Oriana,  'tis  that  lady  ! 

Nor.  Shall  I  go  to  her  ? 

Ori,  Where  am  I  ? 

Mir.  Stand  still. 

Ori,  What  place  \b  this  ? 

Nor.  She  is  as  live  as  I  am. 

Ori,  What  smell  of  earth  and  rotten  bonaa  ? 
what  dark  place  ? 
Lord,  whither  am  I  carried? 

Nor.  How  she  stares,  • 

And  sets  her  eyes  upon  him  ! 

Mir.  How  is't,  dear  lady  ? 
Do  you  know  me  ?  —  How  she  shakes  ! 

Ori.  You  are  a  man. 

Mir.  A  man  that  honours  you. 

Ori.  A  cruel  man  ; 
Ye  are  all  cruel :  are  you  in  your  grave  too  ? 
For  there's  no  trusting  cruel  man  above  ground. 

A  or.  By'r  lady,  that  goes  hard ! 


s  Dutekman]  The  ingenious  and  cMtain  correction  of 
Seward,  who  observed  that  Dutchmen  "  are  always  laugbed 


at  for  eating  such  quantitieii  of  oiled  butter.**    Yet  Symi 
and  the  Edit.rf  of  1778  n    '     '    '  .J 

two  folios,  *'  huntsman  *' ! 


and  the  Editorf  of  1778  retained  the  gcow  misprint 


nipwNi 
oftte 


*  trickmenu]  "  i.  e.  decorations,  adornments."     Wsbbv. 
4  Stress  no  lamemang]  Meana—  Hen's  cause  fiir  aboa- 
dance  of  lamentation :  see  note,  p.  665. 
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Mir,  To  do  you  serrioe. 
And  to  restore  you  to  the  joys  you  were  in.* 

Ori,  I  was  in  joys  indeed,  and  hope 

Mir,  She  sinks  asain ; 
Again  she's  gone,  she's  gone,  gone  as  a  shadow ; 
She  sinks  for  ever,  friend  ! 

Nor.  She  is  cold  now ; 
She  is  certainly  depMurted  :  I  must  cry  too. 
Mir,  The  blcssM  angels  guide  thee!  —  Put 
the  stone  to.  — 
Beauty,  thou  art  gone  to  dust,   goodness  to 
ashes  ! 
Nor,  Pray,  take  it  well ;  we  must  all  have 
our  hours,  sir. 
Mir,  Ay,  thus  we  are  ;  and  all  pur  painted 
glory 
A  bubble  that  a  boy  blows  into  the  air, 
And  there  it  breaks. 
Nor.  I  am  glad  you  sav'd  her  honour  yet. 
Mir.  Would  I  had  sav'd  her  life  now  too ! 
Oh,  Heaven, 
For  such  a  blessing,  such  a  timely  blessing ! 
Oh,  friend,  what  dear  content  'twould  be,  what 

siory 
To  keep  my  name  from  worms  ! 
On.  Oh,  oh ! 
Nor,  She  lives  again ; 
'Twas  but  a  trance. 

Mir.  Pray  you,  call  my  man  in  presently : 
Help  with  the  stone  first.     Oh,  she  stirs  again  I 
Oh,  call  my  man  !  awav  I 

Nor.  I  fly,  I  fly,  sir  I*  [JErt*. 

Mir.  Upon  my  knees,  oh,  Heaven,  oh,  Heaven, 
I  thank  thee  !  — 
The  living  heat  steals  into  every  member. 

Re-enter  Nobandine  and  Colonna. 
Come,  help  the  coffin  out,  softly  and  suddenly. 
Where  is  the  clerk  ? 

Col,  Drunk  above ;  ho  is  sure,  sir. 
Mir.  Sirrah,  you  must  be  secret. 
Col,  As  your  soul,  sir. 

[  They  remove  the  coffin,  lift  Oriana  out  of 
it,  and  then  put  it  back  into  the  monutnetU. 
Mir,  Softly,  good  friend ;  take  her  into  your 

arms. 
Nor.  Put  in  the  crust  again. 
Mir.  And  brinaj  her  out  there,  when  I    am 
a-horseback : 
My  man  and  I  will  tenderly  conduct  her 
Unto  the  fort ;  stay  you,  and  watch  what  issue. 
And  what  inquiry's  for  the  body. 
Nor.  Well,  sir. 
Mir.  And  when  you  have  done,  come  back  to 

me. 
Nor.  I  will. 
Mir.  Softly,  oh,  softly  ! 
Nor    She  grows  wanner  still,  sir. 
Col.  What  shall  I  do  with  the  key  ? 
Mir.  Thou  canst  not  stir  now  ; 
Leave  it  i'  the  door.     Go,  get  the  horses  ready. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Rocca,  Mountferrat,  ctnd  Zanthia  with 
a  dark  lantern. 
Bocca,  The  door's  already  open,  the  key  in  it. 

1  txj  After  this  word,  the  modem  editon  pat  a  brsak : 
bat  the  xpeedi  is  complete,  —  .tf  smii  to  do  you  B«nrico,4tc. 


Mount,  What  were  those  pass'd  by? 

Rocca,  Some  scout  of  soldiers,  I  think. 

Mount,  It  may  be   well  so,  for  I  saw  theb 
horses: 
They  saw  not  us,  I  hope. 

!Zan,  No,  no,  we  were  close ; 
Beside,  they  were  far  off. 

Mount.  What  time  of  night  is't  ? 

Zan.  Much  about  twelve,  I  think. 

Rocca,  Let  me  go  in  first ; 
For,  by  the  leaving  open  of  the  door  here. 
There  may  be  somebody  in  the  church.    Give 
me  the  lantern. 

Zan.  You'll  love  me  now,  I  hope. 

Mount,  Make  that  good  to  me 
Your  promise  is  engag'd  for. 

Zan.  Why,  she  is  there. 
Ready  prepar'd ;  and  much  about  this  time 
Life  will  look  up  again. 

Rocca.  Come  in ;  all's  sure  ; 
Not  a  foot  stirring,  nor  a  tongue. 

Mount.  Heaven  bless  me  ! 
I  never  enter'd,  with  such  unholy  thoughts. 
This  place  before. 

Zan.  You  are  a  fearful  fool : 
If  men  have  appetites  allowM  'em. 
And  warm  desires,  are  there  not  ends  too  fbr'em .' 

Mount.  Whither  shall  we  carry  her  ? 

Roeca.  Why,  to  the  bark,  sir ; 
I  have  provided  one  already  waits  us  : 
The  wind   stands  wondrous  fair  too  for  our 
passage. 

Zan.  And  there,  when  you  have  enjoy'd  her, 
(for  you  have  that  liberty,) 
Let  me  alone  to  send  her  to  feed  fishes : 
I'll  no  more  sighs  for  her. 

Mount.  Where  is  the  monument  ? 
Thou  art  sure  she  will  awake  about  this  time  ? 

Zan.  Most  sure. 
If  she  be  not  knock'd  o'  the  head.    Give  me  the 

lantern. 
Here  'tis.  —  How  is  this  ?  the  stone  off ! 

Rocca,  Ay,  and  nothing 
Within  the  monument,  that's  worse  ;  no  body, 
I  am  sure  of  that,  nor  sign  of  any  here, 
But  an  empty  coffin. 

Mount,  No  lady  ? 

Rocca,  No,  nor  lord,  sir  ; 
This  pie  has  been  cut  up  before. 

Zan,  Either  the  devil 
Must  do  these  tricks 

Mount,  Or  thou,  damn6d  •  one,  worse ! 
Thou  black  swoln  pitchy  cloud  of  all  my  afflic- 
tions. 
Thou  night-hag,  gotten  when  the  bright  moon 

suffer' d. 
Thou  hell  itself  confin'd  in  flesh,  what  trick  now  ? 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  quickly,  what  thy  mischief 
Has  done  with  her,  and  to  what  end,  and  whither 
Thou  hast  remov'd  her  body  ;  or,  by  this  holy 

place, 
This  sword  shall  cut  thee  into  thousand  pieces, 
A  thousand  thousand,  strow  thee  o'er  the  temple, 
A  sacrifice  to  thy  black  sire,  the  devil ! 

Rocca.  Tell  him ;  you  see  he's  angry. 

Zan.  Let  him  burst ! 


t  thau.damnid]  Sympeon  printed  "thorn,  tbondnm^df** 
and  to  posibly  the  poet  wrote. 
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Neither  his  sword  nor  anger  do  I  shake  at ; 
Nor  will  yield,*  to  feed  his  poor  suspicions, 
His  idle  jealousies,  and  mad-dog's  heats, 
One  thought  against  myself.  —  You  have  done 

a  brave  deed,  • 

A  manly  and  a  valiant  piece  of  service, 
"When  you  have  kill'd  me!  reckon't  amongst 

your  battles ! 
I  am  sorry  you  are  so  poor,  so  weak  a  gentleman, 
Able  to  stand  no  fortune  :  I  dispose  of  her  ! 
My  mischief  make  her  away  !  a  likely  project, 
I  must  play  booty  against  myself !     If  any  thing 

cross  you, 
I  am  the  devil,  and  the  devil's  heir, 
All  plagues,  all  mischiefs. 

Mount.  Will  you  leave,  and  do  yet  ? 
Z<in.  I  have  done  too  much. 
Far,  far  too  much,  for  such  a  thankless  fellow. 
If  I  bo  devil,  you  created  me  : 
I  never  knew  those  arts  nor  bloody  practices, 
([Plague]  *  o'  your  cunning  heart,  that  mine  of 

mischief ! ) 
Before  your  flatteries  won  'em  into  me. 
Here  did  I  leave  her,  leave  her  with  that  cer- 
tainty 
About  this  hour  to  wake  again. 

Mount,  Where  is  she  ? 
This  is  the  last  demand. 

Zan,  Did  I  now  know  it, 
And  were  I  sure  this  were  my  latest  minute, 
I  would  not  tell  thee.     Strike,  and  then  I'll  curse 

thee. 
Rocca,  I  sec  a  light.     Stand  close,  and  leave 

your  angers  ; 
"We  all  miscarry  else. 

Enter  Gomera,  and  Page  toith  a  torch. 
Zan,  I  am  now  careless. 
Mount.  Peace,  prithee,  peace,  sweet ;  peace ; 

all  friends. 
Zan.  Stand  close,  then. 

Gom,  Wait  there,  boy,  with  the  light,  tiU  I 
call  to  thee.  — 
In  darkness  was  my  soul  and  senses  clouded 
"When  my  fair  jewel  fell,  the  night  of  jealousy 
In  all  her  blackness  drawn  about  my  judgment  j 
No  light  was  let  into  me,  to  distinguish 
Betwixt  my  sudden  anger  and  her  honour : 
A  blind  sad  pilgrimage  shall  be  my  penance  ; 
No  comfort  of  the  day  will  I  look  up  at  ; 
Fur  darker  than  my  jealous  ignorance 
ilach  place  of  my  abode  shall  be ;  my  prayers 
No  ceremonious  lights  shall  set  off  more  ; 
Brij^ht  arms,  and  all  that  carry  lustre,  life, 
Society,  and  solace,  I  forsake  ye  ! 
And,  were  it  not  once  more  to  see  her  beauties, 
(For  in  her  bed  of  death  she  must  be  sweet  still,) 
And  on  her  cold  sad  lips  seal  my  repentance, 
Thou  child  of  Heaven,  fair  light,  I  could  not 
miss  thee.^ 


1  wiU  yieli\  Sympeon  printed  "  wiU  I  yxdd," 
«  [Plague]  Was  inserted  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  fill  up 
the  lireaJc  of  the  folios ;  but,  I  believe,  the  author  wrote 
«« Pox." 

•  Thou  ekild  of  Heaven^  fair  light^  I  could  not  im»s  thee] 
**  The  plain  meaning  of  the  pa><8afce,  and  indeed  it  id  so 
plalD  that  it  hardly  deservei  any  oxplnnation,  is  tliis  — 
*  Were  it  not  to  see  her  beauties  once  more,  and  to  seal  the 
IdM  of  rspentance,  I  should  nut  even  misd,  or  feel  the  want 


out 


Mount.  I  know  the  tongue  :  would  I  ^ 
again ! 

I  have  done  him  too  much  wrong  to  look  upon 
him. 
Zan,  There  is  no  shifting  now ;  boldneas  snd 
confidence 
Must  carry  it  now  away  :  he  is  bat  one  neitber. 
Naked  as  you  are,  of  a  strength  ha  under. 
Mount.  But  he  has  a  cause  aboTe  me. 
Zan.  That's  as  you  handle  it, 
Rocca,  Peace ;   he  may  go  again*  and  never 

see  us. 
Gom.  I  feel  I  weep  apace;  but  where's  the 
flood. 
The  torrent  of  my  tears,  to  drown  m j  fault  in  r 
I  would  I  could  now,  like  a  loadcn  cloud. 
Begotten  in  the  moist  south,  drop  to  nothing !  — 
Give  me  the  torch,  boy. 
Rocca.  Now  he  must  discover  U9. 
Zan.  He  has  already.  —  Never  hide  your  head ; 
Be  bold  and  brave  :  if  we  must  die,  together.* 
Gom.  Wlio's  there  ?  what  friend  to  sorrow  ? 
—  The  tomb  wide  open  ! 
The  stone  off  too !  the  body  gone,  by  [Hcst- 

en]!*  — 
Look  to  the  door,  boy ;  keep  it  fast !  —  Who 

are  ye  r 
What  sacrilegious  villains  ?  —  False  Mountfemt, 
The  wolf  to  honour  !  has  thy  hellish  hunger 
Brought  thee  to  tear  the  body  out  o'  the  tomb 

too  r 
Has  thv  foul  mind  so  far  wrought  on  thee  !  — 

Ha! 
Are  you  there  too  ?  nay,  then,  I  spy  a  villany 
I  never  dream' d  of  yet :  thou  sinful  usher. 
Bred  from  that  rottenness,  thou  bawd  to  mis- 
chief, 
Do  you  blush  through  all  your  blackness  ?  will 
not  that  hide  it  ? 
Zan.  I  cannot  speak. 

Gom.  You  are  well  met,  with  your  dam,  air. 
Art  thou  a  knight  r  did  ever  on  that  sword 
The  Christian  cause  sit  nobly  }  could  that  hand 

fight. 
Guided  by  fame  and  fortune  r  that  heart  inflame 

thee 
With  virtuous  fires  of  valour,  —  to  fall  off^ 
Fall  off  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  foulness. 
As  the  false  angels  did,  from  all  their  glor}' : 
Thou  art  no  knight ;  honour  thou  never  heard'st 

of; 

Nor  brave  desires  could  ever  build  in  that  breast : 
Treason  and  tainted  thoughts  are  all  the  gods 
Thou  worship'dst,  all  the  strength  thou  hadst  * 

and  fortune ; 
Thou  didst  things  out  of  fear  and  false  heart, 

villain, 
Out  of  close  traps  and  treacheries ;  they  have 

rais'd  thee. 
Mount.  Thou  rav'st,  old  man. 
Gom,  Before  thou  gct'st  off  from  me. 


of  light,  the  child  of  Heaven.'    Seward  and  STinp«cm  pco- 
pose  most  wanton  and  needless  alteralioBs."    W^bkb. 

4  together]  i.  e.  let  us  die  tofrether —  After  this  wurd  Vbm 
modern  editors  put  a  break,  as  if  the  sense  were  incompleit. 

&  [Heaven.]  A  break  here  in  both  the  UAivm, 

0  tcorghip\{irt .  . .  hadst]  All  the  niridem  editors  priat,  with 
the  foli«M,  "  wi»riihip*:<ti"  and  those  uf  1778  and  Webwii- 
lently  alter  ^*ka(Ut*'  to^iiast.*' 
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Hadst  thou  the  glory  of  thy  first  fights  on  thee 
(Which  thou  hast  basely  lost),  thy  noblest  for- 
tunes, 
And   in  their   greatest  lustres,  I  would  make 

thee, 
Before  we  part,  confess  (nay,  kneel,  and  do  it, 
Nay,  cr>'ing  kneel,  coldly  '  for  mercy  crying) 
Thou  art  the  recrcant'st  rogae  time  ever  nourish'd; 
Thou  art  a  dog,  I  will  make  thee  swear,  a  dog 

stav'd,* 
A  manjjy  cur -dog  !     Do  you  creep  behind  the 

altar  ? 
Look  how  it  sweats,  to  shelter  such  a  rascal ! 
First,  with  thy  venomous  tooth  infect  her  chaste 

life, 
And  then  not  dare  to  do  !  next,  rob  her  rest. 
Steal  her  dead  body  out  o'  the  grave  ! 
Mount.  I  have  not. 

Corn.  Prithee,  come  out ;  —  this  is  no  place  to 
quarrel  in ;  — 
Valiant  Mountferrat,  come ! 
Mount.  I  will  not  stir. 
Gom.  Thou  hast  thy  sword  about  thee, 
That  good  sword  that  never  fail'd  thee ;  prithee, 

come; 
We'll  have  but  five  strokes  for  it :  on,  on,  boy  ! 
Here  is  one  would  fain  be  acquainted  with  thee,  ' 
Would  wondrous  fain  cleave  that  calTs-head  of 

yours,  sir : 
Come,  prithee,  let's  despatch ;  the  moon  shines 

finely ; 
Prithee,  be  kill'd  by  me ;  thou  wilt  bo  hang'd  else ;  j 
But,  it  may  be,  thou  longest  to  be  hang'd. 

Rocca,  Out  with  him,  sir : 
You  shall  have  my  sword  too :  when  he's  de- 

spatch'd  once, 
We  have  the  world  before  us. 

Gom.  Wilt  thou  walk,  fellow  ? 
I  never  knew  a  rogue  hang  arse-ward  so. 
And  such  a  desperate  knave  too. 

Zan.  Pray,  go  with  him  : 
Something  I'll  promise  too. 

Mount.  You  would  be  kiU'd,  then? 
No  remedy,  I  see. 

Gotn.  If  thou  dar'st  do  it 
Mount.  Yes,  now  I  dare.     Lead  out ;  I'll  fol- 
low presently ; 
Under  the  mount  I'll  meet  you. 

Gom.  (Jo  before  me; 
I'll  have  you  in  a  string  too. 

Mount.  As  I  am  a  gentleman. 
And  by  this  holy  place,  I  will  not  fail  thee  : 
Fear  not,  thou  shalt  be  kill'd ;  take  my  word 

for  it, 
I  "will  not  fail. 

Gom.  If  thou  Bcap'st,  thou  hast  cat's  luck.' 
The  mount  ? 

Mount.  The  same :  make  haste ;  I  am  there 
before  else. 


1  eoUlyl  Qy.  "loudly**? 

s  stav^d\  So  the  fint  folia  —  Omitted  in  the  tecond  folio ; 
and  by  Bynip«on  and  the  Editon  of  1778.  —  I  am  by  no 
meanM  convinced  that  "  Jtac'd  "  U  the  genuine  reading :  but 
Weher,  who  retained  the  word,  ezplaina  it  "  beaten  with 
staveti,"  and  Heath  {MS.  Jfoiu)  **  beaten  ofTftom  his  hold  ; 
and  \h\a  waa  just  what  Gomera  nropoaed  to  do  to  Moant- 
ferrat,  by  forcinc  him  to  give  up  the  body  of  Oriana,  which 
he  imagined  had  been  atolen  by  him  out  of  the  tomb.** 

*  If  thou  9e0f^tty  i*Mi  hmtt  ear$  luck]  **  In  alluaioa  to  tb« 
vulgar  Maying,  that  a  cat  has  nine  liTet.**    Wsbsb. 
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Gom.  [To  Page.]  Go,  get  you  home.  —  Now 

if  he  scape,  I  am  coward. 
Mount.  Well,  now  I  am  resolv'd ;  and  he  shall 

find  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III.  —  A  Room  in  St,  Thomas's  Fort, 

Enter  Miranda,  Lucinda,  and  Colonna. 

Mir.  How  is  it  with  the  lady  ? 

Luc,  Sir,  as  well 
As  it  can  be  with  one,  who  feeling  knows  now 
What  is  the  curse  the  divine  justice  laid 
On  the  first  sinful  woman. 

Mir.  Is  fthe  in  travail  ? 

Lttc.  Yes,  sir ;  and  yet  the  troubles  of  her 
mind 
Afflict  her  more  than  what  her  body  suffers ; 
For,  in  the  extremity  of  her  pain,  she  cries  out, 
*•  Why  am  I  here  ?  where  is  my  lord  Gomera }  *' 
Then  sometimes  names  Miranda,  and  then  sighs. 
As  if  to  speak,  what  questionless  she  loves  well. 
If  heard,  might  do  her  injury. 

CoL  Heaven's  sweet  mercy 
Look  gently  on  her  ! 

Mir.  Prithee,  tell  her,  my  prayers 
Are  present  with  her  ;  and,  good  wench,  provide 
That  she  want  nothing.     What's  thy  name  i 

Luc,  Lucinda. 

Mir.  Lucinda  !  there's  a  prosperous  omen  in  it: 
Be  a  Lucina  to  her,  and  bring  word 
That  she  is  safe  deliver'd  of  her  burden, 
And  thy  reward's  thy  liberty.     [-Er*^  Lucinda.] 

—  Come,  Colonna, 
We  will  go  see  how  th'  engineer  has  mounted 
The  cannon  the  Great-master  sent.    Be  careful 
To  view  the  works,  and  learn  the  discipline 
That  is  Tis'd  here  :  I  am  to  leave  the  world  ; 
And  for  your  service,  which  I  have  found  faithful, 
The  charge  that's  mine,  if  I  have  any  power. 
Hereafter  may  concern  you. 

Col.  I  still  find 
A  noble  master  in  you. 

Mir,  'Tis  but  justice ; 
Thou  dost  deserve  it  in  thy  care  and  duty. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.— Under  the  Ramparts. 
Enter  Gomerj^  Mountper&at,  Rooca,  and  Zax- 

THIA. 

Gom.  Here's  even  ground ;   I'll  stir  no  foot 
beyond  it 
Before  I  have  thy  head. 

Mount.  Draw,  Rocca. 

Gom.  Coward, 
Hath  inward  guilt  robb'd  thee  as  well  of  courago 
As  honesty,  that  without  odds  thou  dar'st  not 
Answer  a  single  enemy  ? 

Mount.  All  advantage 
That  I  can  take,  expect. 

Rocca.  We  know  you  are  valiant ; 
Nor  do  we  purpose  to  make  further  trial 
Of  what  you  can  do  now,  but  to  despatch  you. 

Mount.  And  therefore  fight  and  pray  together. 

Gom,  Villains, 
W^hosc  baseness  aU  disgraceful  words  made  one 
Cannot  express !  so  strong  is  the  good  cause 
That  seconds  me,  that  you  shall  feel,  with  horror 
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To  your  proud  hopes,  what  strength  is  in  that 

arm, 
Though  old,  that  holds  a  sword  made  sharp  by 
justice. 

Zfin,  You  come,  then,  here  to  prate  ? 

[Thet/Jiffht. 

Mount.  Help,  Kocca,  now, 
Or  I  am  lost  for  ever  !  —  How  comes  this  ? 

[GoMEKA  disarms  Mountfehhat  atid  RoccA. 
Are  villany  and  weakness  twins  ? 

Jiocca.  I  am  gone  too. 

Gom.  You  shall  itoi-s6ape  me,  wretches. 

Zun.  I  must  do  it ; 
All  will  go  wrong  else. 

[Draics  a  pistol,  and  shoots  Gom  era. 

Gom.  Treacherous,  bloody  woman, 
What  hast  thou  done } 

Zafi,  Done  a  poor  woman's  part. 
And,  in  an  instant,  what  these  men  so  long 
Stood  fooling  for. 

Mount.  This  aid  was  unexpected ; 
I  kiss  thee  for't. 

liocca.  His  right  arm's  only  shot. 
And  that  compcU'd  him  to  forsake  his  sword; 
He's  else  unwoundcd. 

Mount.  Cut  his  throat. 

Zan.  Forbear. — 
Yet,  do  not  hope  'tis  with  intent  to  saye  thee. 
But  that  thou  mayst  live  to  thy  farther  torment. 
To  see  who  triumphs  over  thee.  —  Come,  Mount- 

fcrrat. 
Here  join  thy  foot  to  mine,  and  let  our  hearts 
Meet  with  our  hands  :  the  contract  that  is  made 
And  cemented  with  blood,  as  this  of  ours  is, 
Is  a  more  holy  sanction,  and  much  surer, . 
Than  all  the  superstitious  ceremonies 
You  Christians  use. 

Enter  Norandine. 

Rocca.  Who's  this  ? 

Mount.  Betray' d  again  ! 

Nor.  By  the  report  it  made,  and  by  the  wind^ 
The  pistol  was  discharg'd  hero. 

Gom.  Norandine, 
As  ever  thou  lov'st  valour,  or  woar'st  arms 
To  punish  baseness,  shew  it ! 

Nor.  Oh,  the  devil ! 
Gomcra  wounded,  and  my  brach  ^  Black  Beauty 
An  actor  in  it !  • 

Zan.  If  thou  strik'st,  I'll  shoot  thee. 

Nor.  How  !  fright  mo  with  your  pot-gun  I  • 
—  What  art  thou  ? 
Good    Heaven,   the   rogue,   the    traitor- rogue, 

Mountferrat ! 
To  swinge  the  nest  of  you,  is  a  sport  unlook'd 

lor  : 
IleU's  [plagues] '  consume  you  I 

Mount.  As  thou  art  a  man, 
(I  am  wounded,)  give  mo  time  to  answer  thee  I 


1  brack]  I.  e.  bitch  :  see  note.  p.  417. 

s  pt.t-iiun]  <*  A  plaything  or  boys,  consinting  of  a  tabs, 
froHi  wliich  peas  are  vbot.  Dr.  JohiMon**  exnlicatioD  (a  gun 
whirh  iiiakes  a  small  uDart  noise)  is  a  very  indeflait«  one." 
Web£r.  In  the  present  puBaft  *•  pot-gun  **  means  —  pop- 
gun :  iMit  it  MMneUmee  mmat  a  arach  mora  deadly  Inalni. 
Bent  t  see  note.  p.  4M. 

•  IjJjCSJlJl"  ■****•<*  ^  *•  ***«*■  of  1778  to  flU  up 


Gom.  Durst  thou  -urge  this  i    this  hand  caa 

hold  a  sword  yet. 

Nor.  Well  done !  —  to  see  this  YLllain  makes 

my  hurts 

Bleed  fresh  again  ;  but,  had  I  not  a  bone  whole, 

In  such  a  cause  I  should  do  thus,  thus,  rascals ! 

[Ru9/te9  against  them* 

Enter  Corporal  and  Watch. 
Corp.  Disarm  them,  and  shoot  any  that  resists. 
Gom.  Hold,  corporal !  I  am  Oomera. 
Nor.  'Tis  well  yet,  that  once  in  an  age  yon  can 
Remember  what  you  watch  for  :  I  had  thought 
You  had  again  been  making  out  your  parties 
For  sucking  pigs  :  'tis  weU.    As  you  will  answer 
The  contrary  with  your  lives,  see  these  forth- 
coming. 
Corp.  That  we  shall  do. 

[They  seize  Mountfbb&at,  Rocca,  and 
Zanthia. 
Nor.  You  bleed  apace.  —  Good  soldiers, 
Go  help  him  to  a  surgeon. 

Rocca.  [  To  Mountferrat.]  Dare  the  wont. 
And  suffer  like  yourself. 

Zan.  From  me  learn  courage. 
Nor.  Now  for  Miranda ;  this  news  will  be  to 
him 
As  welcome  as  'tis  unexpected.  —  Corporal, 
There's  something  for  thy  care  to-night.  —  My 
horse  there !  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I.  — ^  Room  in  St.  Thomat'e  ForL 

Enter  Oriana  and  LiUonrDA. 
Ori.  How  does  my  boy  .' 
Luc,  Oh,  wondrous  lusty,  madam  ; 

A  little  knight  already  :  you  shall  lire 

To  see  him  toss  a  Turk. 
Ori.  Gentle  liUcinda, 

Much  mu»t  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  service ; 

And,  may  I  grow  but  strong  to  see  Valetia, 

My  husband,  and  my  brother,*  thou  shalt  find 

I  will  not  barely  thank  thee. 

Enter  Miranda,  Norandine,  and  CoLON^tA. 

AfiV.  Look,  captain,  we  must  tide  away  this 
morning ; 
The  Aubcrge  sits  to-day,  and  the  Great-master 
Writes  plainly,  I  must  or  delirer  in 
(The  year  expir'd)  my  probation- weed. 
Or  take  the  cloak  :  you  likewise,  Norandine, 
For  your  full  service,  and  your  last  assistance 
In  ftdso  Mountferrat's  apprehension. 
Are  here  commanded  to  associate  me. 
My  twin  in  this  high  honour. 

Nor.  I'll  none  on't.    Do  they  think  to  bind 
me  to  live  chaste,  sober,  and  temperately,  all 


4  tosssFUMa, 

Mfluubnd,  and  «y  krHker]  "  fljanjiuii  trannpons  Iks 
wocda  thua, 

*Ce«ai  FmkUMt 
Mf  broclier,  end  aiy  Imakuid,* 
acaln  miaandentandinf  (w«  suppoae,  fer  Iw  4om  H  facMr) 
FaietU  to  mean  liie  Ormmd^masUr,  not  ths  eilf.**    Mi.  ITM* 
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days  of  my  life  ?  they  may  as  soon  tie  an  Eng- 
lishman to  live  so :  I  shall  be  a  sweet  Dane,'  a 
sweet  captain,  ^o  up  and  down  drinking  small 
beer,  and  swearing  'Oda  neaguea!  No;  I'll  live 
a  squire  at  arms  still ;  and  do  thou  so  too,  an 
thou  beest  wise.  I  have  found  the  myst^ry^ow 
why  the  gentlemen  wear  but  three  bars  of  the 
cross,  and  the  knights  the  whole  one. 

Mir.  Why,  captain  r 

Nor.  Marry,  sir,  to  put  us  in  remembrance, 
we  are  but^  three  quarters  crossed  in  our  licence 
and  pleasures  ;  but  the  poor  knights  crossed  al- 
together. The  brothers  at  arms  may  yet  meet 
with  their  sisters  at  arms,  now  and  then,  in 
brotherly  love  ,  but  the  poor  knights  cannot  get 
a  lady  for  love  nor  money :  'tis  not  so  in  other 
countries,  i-wiij.'  Pray,  haste  you ;  for  I'll 
along,  and  sec  what  will  come  on't.  [Exit, 

Mir.  Colonna,  pro\'ide  straight'  all  necessaries 
For  this  remove,  the  litter  for  the  lady ; 
And  let  Lucinda  bear  her  company  : 
You  shall  attend  on  me. 

Col.  With  all  my  duties.  [Exit. 

Mir.  How  fare  you,  gracious  mistress  ? 

Ori.  Oh,  Miranda, 
You  picas' d  to  honour  me  with  that  fair  title 
When  I  was  free,  and  could  dispose  myself ! 
But  now,  no  smile,  no  word,  no  look,  no  touch, 
Can  I  impart  to  any,  but  as  theft 
From  my  Gomera ;  and  who  dares  accept 
Is  an  usurper. 

Mir.    Leave    us.    [Exit  Lucinda.]  —  I  haye 
touch' d  thee, 
Thou  fairer  virtue,  than  thou'rt  beautiful : 
Hold  but  this  test,  so  rich  an  ore  was  never 
Tried  by  the  hand  of  man  on  the  vast  earth.  — 

[Aside. 
Sit,  brightest  Oriana.     Is  it  sin, 
Still  to  profess  I  love  you,  still  to  vow 
I  shall  do  ever  ?     Heaven  my  witness  be, 
'Tis  not  your  eye,  your  cheek,  your  tongue,  no 

part 
That  superficially  doth  snare  young  men. 
Which  has   caught  me  !     Road  over  in  your 

thoughts 
The  story  that  this  man  hath  made  of  you, 
And  think  upon  his  merit. 

Ori.  Only  thought 
Can  comprehend  it. 

Mir.  And  can  you  be  so 
Cruel,  thankless,*  to  destroy  his  youth 
That  sav'd  your  honour,  gave  you  double  life, 
Your  own  and  your  fiiir  infant's?   that  when 

Fortune 
(The  blind  foe  to  all  beauty  that  is  good) 
Bandied  you  from  one  hazard  to  another, 
Was  even  Heaven's  messenger,  by  Providence 
Call'd  to  the  temple,  to  receive  you  there 


1  /  thall  he  a  awtet  Dtuuj  ice]  **  The  Dftnea,  as  well  as 
the  Dutch  and  Germans,  were  renowned  for  their  qnalitiea 
of  Coping  to  excess ;  and  James  I.  seems  to  have  imported 
the  custom  fMm  Copenhagen,  whefe  he  wan  fuUy  inkiated 
in  the  palace  of  his  father-in-law."    Wbbbi. 

«  i-wurj  L  e.  tnily,  certainly. 

*  provuU  Hntigkt]  Here  again  we  have  one  of  Sym|Mon*a 
silent  alterations  —  "  straigkt  provide. " 

*  Cruel,  tMtmkltaa]  Seward  pmpo>ted  **  Cma  and  fJUtnk- 
{«••,"  Sympeon  >*  Cnul,  so  thatikUMs.**  The  Editors  of  1778 
and  Weber  removed  '*  au  **  from  the  end  of  tlM  prootdiag 
line  to  the  befinalng  of  this. 


1  Into  these  arms,  to  give  ease  to  your  throes, 
I  As  if 't  hadthundcr'd,  **  Take  thy  due,  Miranda* 
I  For  she  was  thine  I  "  Oomcra's  jealousy 
j  Struck  death  unto  thy  heart ;  to  him  be  dead, 
I  And  live  to  me  that  gave  thee  second  life : 
Let  me  but  now  enjoy  thee  ;  oh,  regard 
The  torturing  fires  of  my  affections  I 

Ori,  Oh,  master  them,  Miranda,  as  I  mine  t 
Who  follows  his  desires,  such  tyrants  senret 
As  will  oppress  him  insupportably. 
My  flames,  Miranda,  rise  as  high  as  thine, 
For  I  did  love  thee  'lore  my  marriage ; 
Y''et,  would  I  now  consent,  or  cotild  I  think 
Thou  wert  in  earnest  (which,  by  all  the  souls 
That  have  for  chastity  been  sanctified, 
I  cannot),  in  a  moment  I  do  know 
Thou'dst  call  fair  temperance  up  to  rule  fhy 
blood  :  ^  -^ . 

Thy  eye  was  ever  chaste,  thy  countenance,  'too,. 

honest, 
And  all  thy  wooings  was  like  maidens'  talk. 
Who  yieldeth  unto  pleasures  and  to  lust, 
Is  a  poor  captive,  that  in  golden  fetters, 
And  precious  as  he  thinks,  but  holding  gyres, 
Frets  out  his  life. 

Mir.  Find  such  another  woman. 
And  take  her  for  his  labour,  any  man !      [Aaide, 

Ori.  I  was  not  worthy  of  thee  at  my  best 
(Heaven  knew  I  was  not,  I  had  had  thee  else). 
Much  less  now,  gentle  sir.    Miranda's  deeds 
Have  been  as  white  as  Oriana's  fame. 
From  the  beginning  to  this  point  of  time. 
And  shall  we  now  begin  to  stain  both  thus } 
Think  on  the  legend  which  wo  two  shall  breed, 
Continuing  as  we  are,  for  chastest  dames 
And  boldest  soldiers  to  peruse  and  read. 
Ay,  and  read  thorough,  free  from  any  act 
To  cause  the  modest  cast  the  book  away. 
And  the  most  honour' d  captain  fold  it  up. 
Mir,  Fairest,  let  go  my  hand :  my  pulse  beats 
thick. 
And  my  mov'd  blood  rides  high  in  every  vein !  — 
Lord  of  thyself  now,  soldier,  and  ever  ! 
I  would  not  for  Aleppo,  this  frail  bark. 
This  bark  of  flesh,  no  bictter  steers-man  had 
Than  has  Mountferrat's.  [Aside.]  —  May  you  kisa 
me,  lady  r 
Ori,  No  ;  though't  be  no  essential  injury. 
It  is  a  circumstance  due  to  my  lord. 
To  none  elie  ;  and,  my  dearest  friend,  if  hands 
Playing  together  kindle  heat  in  you, 
What  may  the  game  at  lips  provoke  unto  ? 
Mir,  Oh,  what  a  tongue  is  here  !  whilst  she 
doth  teach 
My  heart  to  hate  my  fond  unlawful  love, 
She  talks  me  more  in  love,  with  love  to  her ; 
My  flres  she  quencheth  with  her  arguments, 
But  as  she  breathes  'cm  they  blow  fresher  fires.  -« 

[Aside. 
Sit  further  :   now  my  flame  cools.    Husband  ! 

wife  ! 
There  is  some  holy  mystery  in  those  names 
That  sure  the  unmarried  cannot  understand. 
Ori.  Now  thou  art  straight,  and  dost  enamour 
me 
So  far  beyond  a  carnal  earthly  love, 
My  very  soul  dotes  on  thee,  and  my  spirits 
Do  embrace  thine ;  mv  mind  doth  thy  mind  kiss ; 
And  in  this  ptire  conjunction  wc  enjoy 
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A  hcavenlier  pleasure  than  if  bodies  met : 
This,  this  is  perfect  love  ;  the  other  short, 
"Yet  languishing  fruition  :  every  swain 
And  sweating  groom  may  clasp,  but  ours  refin'd 
Two  in  ten  ages  cannot  reach  unto  : 
Nor  is  our  spiritual  love  a  barren  joy ; 
For  mark  what  blessed  issue  we'll  beget 
(Dearer  than  children  to  posterity), 
A  great  example  to  men's  continence 
And  women's  chastity  ;  that  is  a  child 
More  fair  and  comfortable  than  any  heir. 
0    Mir.  If  all  wives  were  but  such,  lust  would 

not  find 
One  corner  to  inhabit ;  sin  would  be 
So  strange,  remission  superfluous.  —         [Aside. 
But  one  petition,  I  have  done. 

Ori.  What,  sweet  ? 

3/tr.  To  call  me  lord,  if  the  hard  hand  of  death 
Seize  on  Gomera  first. 

OrL  Oh,  much  too  worthy, 
How  muc^  you  undervalue  your  own  price. 
To  give  your  unbought  self  for  a  poor  woman, 
That  has  been  once  sold,  us'd,  and  lost  her  show  ! 
I  am  a  garment  worn,  a  vessel  crack' d, 
A  zone  untied,  a  Uly  trod  upon, 
A  fragrant  flower  cropt  by  another's  hand. 
My  colour  sullied,  and  my  odour  chang'd. 
If,  when  I  was  new -blossom' d,  I  did  fear 
Mj'self  unworthy  of  Miranda's  spring. 
Thus  over-blown  and  seeded,  I  am  rather 
Fit  to  adorn  his  chimney  than  his  bed. 

Mir.  Bise,  miracle !  save  Malta  with  thy  vir- 
tue ! — 
If  words  could  make  me  proud,  how  has  she 

spoke  ! 
Yet  I  will  try  her  to  the  very  block.  —     [Aside. 
Hard-hearted  and  uncivil  Oriana, 
Ingrateful  payor  of  my  industries, 
That  with  a  soft  painted  hypocrisy 
Cozen'st  and  jeer* St  "hiy  perturbation. 
Expect  a  witty  *  and  a  fell  revenge  ! 
My  comfort  is,  all  men  will  think  thee  false, 
Heside  thy  husband,  having  been  thus  long. 
On  this  occasion,  in  my  f6tt  and  power.' 

Re-enter    Norandine,   Colonna,   and  Lucinda 

carrying  a  child. 
I'll  hear  no  more  words.  —  Captain,  let's  away.  — 
With  all  care  see  to  her ;  and  you,  Lucinda, 
Attend  her  diligently  :  she  is  a  wonder. 

Nor,  Have  you  found  she  was  well  delivered  ? 
what,  had  she  a  good  midwife  ?  is  all  well  ? 

Mir.  You  are  merry,  Norandine. 

Luc.  Why  weep  you,  lady  ? 

Ori.  Take  the  poor  babe  along. 

Col.  Madam,  'tis  here. 

Ori.  Dissembling  death,  why  didst  thou  let 
me  live 
To  sec  this  change,  my  greatest  cause  to  grieve  } 

[Exeunt. 

1  viuy]  "  Means— subtle  or  studied.  ffU,  in  the  time  of 
cur  Autbora,  wu  generally  used  to  exprem  nndentanding." 
M  4soif .  '*  Sympson  and  the  Bditon  of  1778  read  weifktg." 
WsBsa. 

s  pineer]  After  this  word,  all  the  modem  editors  put  a 
break ;  and  tboee  of  1778  and  Weber  mispuinted  the  passage 
thus,— 

**  My  comfort  is,  all  men  will  think  thee  false : 
Bei*ide.  thy  husband,  having  been  tJius  long 
(On  this  occasion)  in  uiy  Icrt,  and  power  ~  "! ! 


SCENE   II.  —  Valetia.     The  HaU  of  the  Order. 
A  synnet.^     Enter  Valbtta,  Astorius,  Castriot, 

GoMBUA,  and  other  Knights;    Moitntfebilai 

and  Zanthia  guarded  by  Corporal  and  Soldiers ; 

and  a  Gentleman  carrying  a  robe,  noord,  ana 

spurs, 

Val,  A  tender  husband  hast  thou  shew'd  thy- 
self; 
My  dearest  brother,  and  thy  memory. 
After  thy  *  life,  in  brazen  characters 
Shall  monumentally  be  register' d 
To  ages  consequent,  till  Time's  running  hand 
Beats  back  the  world  to  undistinguish'd  chaos, 
And  on  the  top  of  that  thy  name  shall  stand 
Fresh  and  without  decay. 

Gom.  Oh,  honour'd  sir. 
If  hope  of  this,  or  any  bliss  to  come. 
Could  lift  my  load  of  grief  off  &om  my  soul. 
Or  expiate  the  trespass  'gainst  my  wife, 
That  in  one  hour's  suspicion  I  begat, 
I  might  be  won  to  be  a  man  again. 
And  fare  like  other  husbands,  sleep  and  cat. 
Laugh,  and  forget  my  pleasing  penitence ; 
But  till  old  Nature  can  make  such  a  wife 
Again,  I  vow  ne'er  to  resume  the  order 
And  habits  that  to  men  are  neces-sary  ; 
All  breath  I'll  spend  in  sighs,  all  sound  in  groans, 
And  know  no  company  but  my  wasting  moans. 

Asto,  ITiis  will  be  wilful  murder  on  yourself 
Nor  like  a  Cijristian  do  you  bear  the  chance 
Which  the  inscrutable  will  of  Heaven  admits. 

Gom.  What  would  you  have  my  weakness  do, 
that* 
SufFer'd  itself  thus  to  be  practis'd  on 
By  a  damn'd  hell-hound,  and  his  agent  dam. 
The  impious  midwife  to  abortive  births. 
And  cruel  instrument  to  his  decrees  ? 
By  forgery  they  first  assail'd  her  life  : 
Heaven  playing  with  us  yet  in  that,  he  wrought 
My  dearest  friend,  the  servant  to  her  virtue. 
To  combat  me,  against  his  mistress'  truth : 
That  yet  effectless,  this  enchanting  witch 
Bred  baneful  jealousy  against  my  lady, 
My  most  immaculate  lady,  which  seized  on  her 
Almost  to  death  :  oh,  yet,  not  yet  content. 
She  in  my  hand  put  (to  restore  her  life, 
As  I  imagined)  what  did  execute 
Their  devilish  malice :  farther,  great  with  child 
Was  this  poor  innocent ;  that  too  was  lost ; 
They  doubled  death  upon  her :  not  staging  there. 
They  have  done  violence  unto  her  tomb. 
Not  granting  rest  unto  her  in  the  grave. 
I  iwish  Miranda  had  enjoyed  my  prize  ; 
For,  sure,  I'm  punish'd  for  usurping  her. 
Oh,  what  a  tiger  is  resisted  lust ! 
How  it  doth  forage  all ! 

Mount,  Part  of  this  tale 
I  grant  you  true ;  but  'twas  not  poison  given  her. 

Zan.  I  would  it  had !  we  had  been  hi  enough, 

»  A  synnet]  "  This  word,  which  ia  spelt  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  as  smnet.  aignet^  signaUj  sput.  &c.  signified  a  short 
flourish,  generally  on  comets.  I  think  with  Mr.  Reed,  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  smuta^  which  origlnallv  had 
the  same  meaning."  VVxbxk.  It  seems,  observes  NaiMj 
to  indicate  a  particular  set  of  notes  on  the  trumpet  or  cornet^ 
and  was  undoubtedly  diflTerent  from  a  Jlomrisk  >  see  Qltus. 
in  V. 

4  tAyj  Both  the  folios  "  rov." 

*  that]  Sympaon  printed,  for  the  metre,  "  tkai  has  ** 
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If  we  had  been  so  wise,  and  had  not  now 
Stood  curt'sinj^  for  your  mercies  here. 

Mount.  Be-;idc, 
"What  is  become  o'  the  body  we  know  not. 

Val.  Peace,  impudents  !  — 
And.  d«^ar  Goniera,  i)ractise  patience, 
Ar  1  myself  must :  by  Komo  means  at  last 
"NVe  shall  dissolve  this  riddle. 

Gom.  Wherefore  comes 
This  villain  in  the  festival  array, 
As  \i  he  triumph'd  for  his  treachery  ? 

Cast,  That  is  by  our  appointment :   give  us 
leave ; 
You  shall  know  why  anon. 

Ent  r  otic  nf  the  E-ifjuard.' 
Fjtg.  The  g  ntlcmcn  are  come. 
Val,  Truce,  then,  a  while 
"With  our  sad  thouj^ht-. 

Enter  Mikaxda,  Nouaxwxk,  aiui  Colonxa. 
Whaf,  are  you  both  resolved  ? 
Nnr.  Not  I.  my  lord  :  VDur  downright  captain 
still 
1*11  live,  and  serve  you.     Not  that  altogether 
I  want  compunction  of  conscience  ; 
I  have  enough  to  save  me.  and  that's  all : 
Bar  me  from  drink,  and  drabs  ?   even  hang  me 

too! 
You  must  even  make  your  captains  capons  first : 
I  have  too  much  flesh  for  this  spiritual  knight- 
hood. 
And  therefore  do  desire  forbearance,  sir, 
Till  I  am  older,  or  more  mortiticd ; 
I  am  too  sound  yet. 

Val.  What  say  you,  Miranda  r 
Mir.  With  all  pure  real  to  Heaven,  duty  to 
you, 
I  come  to  undergo  it. 

Val.  Proceed  to  the  ceremony. 
Gom.  Before  you  match  witli  this  bright  hon- 
our'd  title, 
Admir'd  Miranda,'  pardon  what'  in  thought 
I  ever  did  tran.sgress  against  your  virtue ; 
And  may  you  tind  more  joy  with  your  new  bride 
Than  poor  (lomera  e'er  enjoyed  with  his  ! 
But  'twas  mine  own  crime,  and  I  suffer  for't : 
Long  wear  your  dignity,  and  worthily, 
"Whilst  I  obscurely  in  some  corner  vanish  ! 
Mir.  Have  stronger  thoughts,  and  better.  — 
First,  I  crave. 
According  to  the  order  of  the  court. 


1  Enter  one  oftAe  Eliguard]  BoUi  tlio  folicM  have, 
'•  Val.   One  tf  the  Ei^uard,^* 
**  Sympeon  and  Beward  converted  [pm^Kwod  U*  change]  Uiia 
fpeecli  of  the  Grand-maf  tor  int<»  a  »t.ige-directiun ;  and  it 
must  be  C()iifrs!ked  that  xiirii  an  exclamniion  on  the  entrance 
of  one  or  thoiic  (jiiardH,  thuuph  it  miftht  miitan  inferior  char- 
acter, is  below   the  dignity  uf  the  per«in  who  Hpcak«  the 
words."  WcoEK.  —  Afterwards  in  ih'u  ncone,  Valetta  saya, 
**  One  of  our  Kiifuard 
Degrade  .Mountferrat  first :  " 
but,  in  the  present    patsa^c,  the  alteration   proposed  by 
Sympmn  and  Sewanl  ap;>ear'<  to  be  n  cewary. 

>  Admiral  Miranda]   Here,  It  would  seem,  the  writer  was 
thinking  uf  ShAku*|K'areN  Tern,  eM  ; 

**  Admired  Miranda  ! 
Indeed  the  top  of  admiration,"  6lc.    Act  iii.  sc.  1. 
•  wAot]  Altered,  HKMt  unt)ecM«arily,  by  the  Editors  of  1778 
ID  ^  that ; "  and  so  Weber. 


I  may  di-spo-^c  my  captives  and  the  fort, 
That  with  a  clean  and  jjuritied  heart 
The  fitlicr  I  may  indue  my  robe. 

AU.  'Tis  granted. 

Mir.  Bring  the  captives.  [Exit  Guard. 

Enter  Ouiana  rcilefl,  Ladies,  and  Lucinda  carry- 
ing  a  child,  with  Guard. 

To  your  charge 
And  staid  tuition,  my  most  noble  friend, 
I  then  commend  this  lady.     Start  not  off; 
A  fairer  and  a  chaster  never  liv'd  : 
By  her  own  choice  you  are  her  guardian ; 
For,  telling  her  I  wns  to  leave  my  fort, 
And  to  abandon  quite  all  worldly  cares. 
Her  own  request  wa^,  to  Gomera's  hands 
She  might  be  kIvcu  i:i  custody,  for  sh'ad  hoard 
He  was  a  gentleman  wise  and  temperate, 
Full  of  humanity  to  wonien-kind. 
And,  'cause  he  had  been  married,  knew  the  better 
How  to  entreat^  a  lady. 

Val.  What  countrywoman  is  she  ? 

Mir.  Born  a  Greek. 

Val.  (jomera,  'twill  be  barbarous  to  deny 
A  lady,  that  unto  your  rt»fuge  flies. 
And  seeks  to  shrowd  her  under  virtue's  wing. 

Gom,  Excu>e  me.  noble  sir :  oh,  think  me  not 
So  dull  *  a  devil,  to  forget  the  loss 
Of  such  a  matchless  wile  as  I  possess'd. 
And  ever  to  endure  the  sight  of  woman  ! 
Were  she  the  abstract  of  her  sex  for  form. 
The  only  warehou.se  of  i)erfection, 
"Were  there  no  rose  nor  lily  but  her  cheek, 
No  music  but  her  tongue,  virtue  but  hers, 
She  must  not  rest  near  me.     My  vow  is  graven 
Here  in  my  heart,  irrevocably  breath'd ; 
And  when  I  break  it 

Asto.  This  is  rudeness,  Spaniard  ; 
Unseasonably  you  play  the  Timonist,* 
Put  on  a  disposition  is  not  yours. 
Which  neither  fits  you,  nor  becomes  you. 

Gom,  Sir 

Cast.    We  cannot  force  you,  but  we  would 
persuade. 

Gom.  Beseech  you,  sir,  no  more  !  I  am  resolv'd 
To  forsake  Malta,  tread  a  pilgrimage 
To  fair  Jerusalem,  for  ray  lady's  soul, 
And  will  not  be  diverted. 

Mir.  You  must  bear 
This  child  along  wi'  you,  then. 

Gom.  \\Tiat  child  ? 

AU.  How's  this ! 

Mir,  Nay,  then,  Gomera,  thou  art  injurious : 
This  child  is  thine,  and  this  rejected  lady 
Thou  hast  as  often  known  as  thine  own  wife; 
And  this  I'll  make  guod  on  thee  with  my  sword. 

Gom.    Thou  durst  as  well  blaspheme  !  —  If 
such  a  scandal  — 
I  crave  the  rights  due  to  a  gentleman  — 
Woman,  unveil. 

Ori,  Will  you  refuse  ^  mo  yet  ?         [  Unveiling, 

Gom.  My  wife ! 

Val,  My  sister ! 

4  entreat]  "  i.  e.  treat."    Wkrkr. 

6  dull]  *'  .Means  —  inxenHlble.  Sym|non's  [Seward's] 
propoHal  to  read  ^fiill '  im  ill-iniaginod."     Masoh. 

«  the  Timi>nL,t]  i.  e.  the  misanthrope,  like  Timon  of 
Athens. 

'  nftue]  i.  e.  reject,  renounce. 
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Gom,  Somebody  t^hnk  Heaven  ! 
I  cannot  speak. 

AU.  All  praise  be  ever  given '. 

Mount.  'ITiis  saves  our  lives :  yet  would  she 
had  been  dead ! 
The  very  sight  of  her  afflicts  me  more 
Than  fear  of  punishment  or  my  disgrace. 

Val.  How  came  you  to  the  temple  ? 

Mir.  Sir,  to  do 
My  poor  devotions,  and  to  offer  thanks 
For  scaping  a  temptation  near  perform* d 
With  this  fair  virgin.  —  I  restore  a  wife 
Earth  cannot  parallel ;  and,  busy  Nature, 
If  thou  wilt  Ktill  make  women,  but  remember 
To  work  'cm  by  this  sampler.  —  Take  heed,  sir, 
Henceforth  you  never  doubt,  sir.' 

Gom.  When  I  do, 
Death  take  mc  suddenly  ! 

Mir.  To  increase  your  happiness. 
To  your  best  wife  take  this  addition. 

[Shews  Mm  the  child. 

Gom.  Alack,  ray  poor  knave  ! 

Val,  The  confession 
The  Moor  made'  it  seems,  was  truth. 

Nor.  Marry,  was  it,  sir ;  the  only  truth  that 
ever  issued  out  of  hell,  which  her  black  jaws 
resemble.  —  A  plague  o'  your  bacon-face !  you 
must  be  giving  drinks  with  a  vengeance  !  ah, 
thou  branded  bitch  !  do  you  stare,  goggles  ?  I 
hope  to  make  winter-boots  o'  thy  hide  yet.  — 
She  fears  not  damning :  hell-tiro  cannot  parch 
her  blacker  than  she  is.  —  Do  you  grin,  chimney- 
sweeper r 

Ori.  What  is't,  Miranda? 

Mir.  That  you  would  please  Lucinda  might 
attend  you. 

Col.  That  suit,  sir,  I  consent  not  to. 

[  Throw*  off  his  disguise. 

Luc.  My  husband  ! 
My  dearest  Angelo  ! 

Nor.  More  jiggurabobs }  —  Is  not  this  the  fel- 
low that  sworn  like  a  duck  to  the  shore  in  our 
sea-service  ? 

Col,  The  very  same.     Do  not  you  know  me 
now,  sir  ? 
My  name  is  Angelo,  though  Colonna  veil'd  it, 
Your  countryman  and  kinsman,  born  in  Florence ; 
Who  from  the  neighbour-island  here  of  Goza 
Was  captive  led,  in  that  unfortunate  day 
When  the  Turk  bore  with  him  three  thousand 

souls. 
Since,  in  Constantinople  have  I  liv'd, 
Where  I  beheld  this  Turkish  damsel  tirst : 
A  tedious  suitor  was  I  for  her  love  ; 
And,  pitWng  such  a  beauteous  case  should  hide 
A  soul  prolan'd  with  infidelity, 
I  labour'd  her  convorMon  with  my  love, 
And  doubly  won  her  :  to  fjiir  faith  her  soul 
She  tirst  betroth'd,  and  then  her  faith  to  me. 
But  fearful  there  to  consummate  this  contract. 
We  fled,  and  in  that  flight  were  ta'en  again 
By  those  same  galleys  'lore  Valetta  fought. 
Since,  in  your  service  I  attended  her,' 
Where  what  I  saw  and  heard  hathjoy'dmemore 
Than  all  my  past  afflictions  griev'd  before. 


1  doubt,  sir]  Qy.  "  doubt  her  "  ? 
,  «  ker]  Alierert  l»y  Hip  Eilif«»ni  ut  1778  to  "  hero  ,  "  and  so 

Weber.    But  «ee  p.  800,  &c 


L 


Vol.    Wonders   crown  wonders!     Take   thy 
wife.  —  Miranda, 
Be  henceforth  caU'd  our  Malta's  better  angd,  — 
And  thou  her  evil,  Mountferrat. 

Nor.  We'll  call  him  Cacodemon,  with  his  blmck 
gib  there,  his  fluccuba,  his  devil's  seed,  his  spawn 
of  Phlegethon,  that,  o'  my  conscience,  was  bred 
o*  the  spume  of  Cocytus.  —  Do  you  snarl* 
you  black  jill  ?  —  She  looks  like  the  picture  of 
America- 

Val.  Why  stay  we  now  ? 
Mir.  This  last  petition  to  the  court ; 
I  may  bequeathe  the  keeping  of  my  fort 
To  this  my  kinsman,  toward  the  maintenance 
Of  him  and  his  fair  virtuous  wife  :  discreet. 
Loyal,  and  valiant,  I  dare  give  him  you. 
Ko/.  You  must  not  ask  in  vain,  sir. 
Col,  My  best  thanks 
To  you,  my  noble  cousin,  and  my  servioe 
To  the  whole  court :  may  I  deserve  this  bounty ! 
Val.  Proceed  to  the  ceremony.     One  of  our 
Esguard 
Degrade  Mountferrat  first. 

Mount.  I  will  not  sue 
For  mercy ;  'twere  in  vain :  Fortune,  thy  worst ! 

\Munc 
[A  curtain  is  drawn.  An  aiUir  d&soorerW, 
with  tapers  and  a  book  on  it.  Two  Bish- 
ops stand  on  each  side  of  it.  Motrun^ 
FEBBAT,  as  the  song  is  singing,  is  led  %a§ 
to  the  dUar, 


See,  me,  the  Rtain  of  honour,  vimie*s  Ibe, 
or  virgiim'  fair  fames  the  foul  overthrow, 
That  broken  hath  his  oath  of  chastitv, 
Dishonoured  much  this  holy  dignity ! 
Off  with  his  robe,  expel  him  forth  thb  place, 
Whilat  we  rejoice  and  sing  at  hie  diagraca ! 

Val,    Since  by  thy  actions  thou  hast  mads 

thyself 
Unworthy  of  that  worthy  sign  thou  wear'st. 
And  of  our  sacred  order,  into  which 
For  former  virtues  we  receiv'd  thee  first. 
According  to  our  statutes,  ordinances, 
For  praise  unto  the  good,  a  terror  to 
The  bad,  and  an  example  to  all  men. 
We  here  deprive  thee  of  our  habit,  and 
Declare  thee  unworthy  our  society. 
From  which  we  do  expel  thee,  as  a  rotten. 
Corrupted,  and  contagious  member. 

Esg.  Using  th'  authority  the  superior 
Hath  given  unto  me,  I  untie  this  knot, 
i  And  take  from  thee  the  pleasing  yoke  of  Heaven : 
We  take  from  off  thy  breast  this  holy  cross, 
Which  thou  hast  made  thy  burden,  not   thy 

prop; 
Thy  spurs  we  spoil  thee  of;  leaving  thy  heels 
Bare  uf  thy  honour,'  that  have  kick'd  against 
Our  order's  precepts ;  next,  we  reave  thy  sword. 
And  give  thee  armless  to  thy  enemies. 
For  being  foe  to  goodness  and  to  God ; 
Last,  'bout  thy  stiff  neck  we  this  halter  hang, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
Val.  Invest  Miranda. 


»  Bare  of  thy  konour^  "  Symp<on  thinks  we  should  read 
•  bare  of  their  kanour.^^*     Ed.  177S. 

<  iHveA  MiroHda\  '*  The  cereoMinies  of  receiving  a  katglM 
into  the  order  uf  Malu,  may  be  seen  at  large  io  Vertoc^ 
UidUiry  of  the  Knighta  of  Malta,  vol  vL  p.  18."    E^  ITTflL 
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Fair  child  of  virtue,  honour**  btoom, 
That  here  with  buniine  zeal  dtmt  come, 
With  J(iy  to  a«k  the  white-crum  cloiJCp 
And  yield  unto  this  pleaning  yoke, 
That,  being  young,  vowa  chastity, 
And  chuoeest  wilful  poverty. 
As  this  flame  mounts,  so  mount  thy  zeal !  thy  glory 
Rise  past  Uie  stars,  and  fix  in  Heaven  tity  story  ! 

First  Bishop.  What  cravo  you,  ^ntle  sir  ? 

Mir,  Humble  admittance 
To  be  a  brother  of  the  holy  Hospital 
Of  great  Jerusalem. 

Sec.  Bishop,  Breathe  out  your  vow. 

Mir,  To  Heaven,  and  all  the  bench  of  saints 
above, 
(Whose  succour  I  implore  to 'enable  me,) 
1  vow  henceforth  a  chaste  life ;  not  to  enjoy 
Any  thing  proper  to  myself ;  obedience 
To  my  superiors,  whom  religion 
And  Heaven  shall  give  me ;  ever  to  defend 
The  virtuous  fame  of  ladies,  and  to  oppugn. 
Even  unto  death,  the  Christian  enemy : 
This  do  I  vow  to  accomplish  ! 

Esg.  Who  can  tell, 
Has  he  made  other  vow,  or  promis'd  marriage 
To  any  one,  or  is  in  servitude  ? 

All,  He's  free  from  all  these. 

First  Bishop,  Put  on  his  spurs,  and  girt  him 
with  the  sword, 
The  scourge  of  infidels,  and  types  of  speed.  — 
Buildest  thy  faith  on  this  ? 

[Presenting  the  cross  of  the  order, 

Mir.  On  him  that  died 
On  such  a  sacred  figure  for  our  sins. 

Sec.  Bishop.  Hero,  then,  we  fix  it  on  thy  left 
side,  for 
Thy  increase  of  faith,  Christian  defence,  and 

service 
To  the  poor ;  and  thus  near  to  thy  heart  -we 

plant  it. 
That  thou  mayst  love  it  even  with  all  thy  heart : 


With  thy  right  hand  protect,  preserve  it  whole; 

For,  if  thou  fighting  'gainst  Heaven's  enemies 

Shalt  fiy  away,  abandoning  the  cross, 

The  ensign  of  thy  holy  general. 

With  shame  thou  justly  shalt  be  robb'd  of  it, 

Chas'd  from  our  company,  and  cut  away 

As  an  infectious  putrified  limb. 

Mir,  I  ask  no  favour. 

Firet  Bishop,  Then  receive  the  yoke 
Of  him  that  makes  it  sweet  and  light ;  in  which 
Thy  soul  find  her  eternal  rest ! 

VaL  Most  welcome  ! 

AU,  Welcome,  otir  noble  brother! 

Val.  Break    up    the    court.  —  Mountferrat, 
tl^ough  your  deeds. 
Conspiring  'gainst  the  lives  of  innocents, 
Have  •  forfeited  your  own,  we  will  not  stain 
Our  white  cross  with  your  blood:  your  doom 

is,  then. 
To  marry  this  co-agent  of  your  mischiefs  : 
Which  done,  we  banish  you  [to]  the  continent : ' 
If  either,  after  three  days,  here  be  found. 
The  hand  of  law  lays  hold  upon  your  lives. 

Nor,  Away,  French  stallion !  now  you  have 
a  Barbary  mare  of  your  own ;  go  leap  her,  and 
engender  young  devilings. 

Val,  We  will  find  something,  noble  Noran- 
dine. 
To  quit  •  your  merit.  —  So,  to  civil  feasts, 
According  to  our  customs ;  and  all  pray 
The  dew  of  grace  bless  our  new  knight  to-day ! 

[Exeunt, 

1  Have]  Both  the  folioa  "  Hath.'* 

t  w  bofush  you  [ta]  tks  wmtinent]  This  reading  was  pro- 
posed in  a  note  by  Bymp^Kui,  and  adopted  by  the  Editors  of 
1778  and  Weber.  ^  Mason  defends  the  old  text  thus :  — 
•*  By  the  continent.  Valetta  means  the  dominions  of  Malta. 
An  island  of  oonsiaeraMe  extent  is  regarded  by  the  inhab- 
itants as  a  continent,  when  eumpared  to  the  smaller  islands 
that  surround  it.  The  name  of  the  larmt  of  the  Shetland 
Inlands  and  also  of  the  Orkneys,  is  Mainland,  which  is 
mnonymous  to  continent."  I  agree  with  Weber  in  thinking 
that  MaM>n*i  explanation  **  cannot  be  admitted." 

•  fuit]  « i.  e.  requite."    Wsbm. 
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This  tragedy,  according  to  Weber,  containi  strong  internal  evidence  that  Fletcher  was  its  sole  author  ;  bat  Mr.  Dulef 
conjecture,  that  VaUHtinian^  though  "  not  bruught  (mt  till  after  Beaumont's  death,  may  have  been  planned,  aund  partly  or 
wholly  written,  with  hi^  cu-operation,  before  it."  Introd,  to  the  Works  of  B.  and  F.,  p.  xziv.  When  it  wae  finut  re|iie- 
sented  is  not  known :  we  cnn  only  state  for  certain,  that,  as  Burbadge  acted  one  of  the  characters,  it  must  have  be«o  give« 
to  the  stage  anterior  to  March  161t^l9,  about  the  middle  of  which  month  that  perfiirmer  died.t 

"  For  the  plot,"  tmys  Laiigbaiiie,  **  ^ee  llie  WrirerH  of  thooe  Times  ;  as  Cassiodori  C^ron.,  jffsBsi.  McretU.  HioL,  Etagriu 
Lib.  2.,  Procojriusy  &c."    Account  of  EnfL  Dram.  PoetSy  p.  S16. 

ValaOinian  :  a  Trasfdy.  Jig  *tia  Jtltrred  by  the  late  Earl  of  Rochester^  and  Acted  at  the  Tkeatro-RofoL  TttfOktr  wtt  a 
Preface  concenuntf  the  Author  and  his  Writins(s.  By  one  ^  his  Friendsy  ws*  printed  in  1685.  This  alteration  (to  say  Mtb- 
ing  of  its  occasional  groetsttess)  is  in  the  very  worst  taste.  Some  of  the  additional  speeches  are  in  rhyme,  aud  form  a  ridica- 
lous  contrast  to  tiioHo  iiortions  of  the  original  play  which  hid  lordship  has  reuined.  The  character  of  Budoxia  is  omioed; 
and  the  tragedy  ends  with  the  death  of  Valentinian,  who  is  slain  by  Aretus  and  the  Soldieia. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Talbntinian,  emperor  of  Rome. 
Attcius,  a  general. 
Maximum,  a  distinguished  warrior. 
Pontius,    >  „.„,,:„„ 
Afranius,  1  captains. 

FULVIUS,  \ 

Lucius,  >  senators. 

8empromus,  ) 

Balbus,  *) 

Proculus,  i  courtiers  and  panders  to  the  em- 

Chilax,  a  Greek,  f     peror. 

LiCINIUS,  J 

Lycias,  a  eunuch,  servant  to  the  emperor. 
PniniAo  (  eunuch8,originallyservantsto Aficius.and 
£etu8  ]     Ptomoted  by  him  to  the  service  of  the 
'  i     emperor. 


Paulus,  a  poet 
Licippus,  a  courtier. 

Senators,  Physicians,  Courtieia,  G«ntlem«n,  SoldiaiB, 
Boy,  Messenger,  Attendants. 

EuDOXiA,  empress,  wife  to  yAl.KRTniiAH. 
LuciNA,  wife  to  Maximus. 

MAtcELiiNA,  i  "^  '-•i'inf-womai. 

l^ORBA^'  I  ^'^>  pandrsMea  to  the  emperor 

Ladies. 


SCENE,  —  Rome. 


The  prineipal  actors  leere— 


Richard  Burbadge. 
Henry  CondeL 
John  Lowin. 


William  Ostler. 
John  Underwood. 


FoL  1679. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  h—The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Baxbus,  Proculus,  Chilax,  and  Licikius. 

Bal.  I  never  saw  the  like;  she's  no  more 
stirr'd,  V 

No  more  another  woman,  no  more  alter'd 
With  any  hopes  or  promises  laid  to  her. 
Let  *cm  be  ne'er  so  weighty,  ne'er  so  winning, 
fhan  I  am  with  the  motion  of  my  own  legs. 

Proc.  Chilax, 

1  See  note,  p.  756.  V 


You  are  a  stranger  yet  in  these  dosigns. 
At  least  in  Rome.    Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truth* 
Did  you  e'er  know,  in  all  your  course  of  prac- 
tice. 
In  all  the    ways    of  woman  you   have    run 

through  — 
(For  I  presume  you  have  been  brought    up» 
Chilax, 

As  we,  to  fetch  and  carry) 

Chi.  True ;  I  have  so. 

Proc.  Did  you,  I  say  again,  in  all  this  prog- 
ress. 
Ever  discover  such  a  piece  of  beauty. 
Ever  so  rare  a  creature,  (and,  no  doubt. 
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One  that  must  know  her  worth^oo^nd  affect  it, 
Ay,  and  be  iiatter'd,  else  'tis  nonCT)  and  honest  ? 
Honest  against  the  tide  of  all  temptations  ? 
Honest  to  one  man,  to  her  husband  only. 
And  yet  not  eij^htccn,  not  of  age  to  know 
Why  she  is  honest  ? 

ChL  I  confess  it  freely, 
I  never  saw  bar  fellow,  nor  e'er  shall : 
For  all  our  Grecian  dames,  all  I  have  tried, 
(And,  sure,  I  have  tried  a  hundred,  if  I  say  two, 
I  speak  within  my  compass,)  all  these  beauties. 
And  all  the  constancy  of  aU  these  faces, 
Maid-^,  widows,  wives,  of  what  degree  or  calling, 
(So  they  be  Greeks  and  fat,  for  there's  my  cun- 
ning.) 
I  would  undertake,  and  not  sweat  for  it,  Proc- 

ulus, 
Were  they  to  try  again,  say  twice  as  many. 
Under  a  thousand  pound,  to  lay  'jpjji  bed-rid : 
But  this  wench  staggers  me. 

Licin.  Do  you  see  these  jewels  ? 
You  would  think  these  pretty  baits ;  now,  I'll 

as-iure  you. 
Here's  hall'  the  wealth  of  Asia. 

Bal.  These  are  nothing 
To  the  full  honours  I  propounded  to  her : 
I  bid  her  think,  and  be,  and  presently, 
Whatever  her  ambition,  what  the  counsel 
Of  others  would  add  to  her,  what  her  dreams 
Could  more  enlarge,  what  any  precedent 
Of  any  woman  rising  up  to  glory, 
And  standing  certain  there,  and  in  the  highest. 
Could  give  her  more  ;  nay,  to  be  empress. 

Proc.  And  cold  at  all  these  offers  ? 

Bal.  Cold  as  crystal, 
Never  to  be  thaw'd  again. 

Chi.  I  tried  her  further, 
And  80  far,  that  I  think  she  is  no  woman, 
At  least,  as  women  go  now. 

Licin.  Why,  what  did  you  ? 

Chi,  1  offer' d  that,  that,  had  she  been  but 
mistress 
Of  as  much  spleen  as  doves  have,  I  had  reach'd 

her; 
A  safe  revenge  of  all  that  ever  hate  *  her, 
The  crying-down  for  ever  of  *  all  beauties 
That  may  be  thought  come  near  her. 

Pi-oc.  That  was  pretty. 

Chi.  I  never  knew  *  that  way  fail :  yet  I'll  tell 

I  offcr'a  her  a  gift  beyond  all  yours. 

That,  that  had  made  a  saint  start,  well  consid- 

er'd ; 
The  law  to  be  her  creature,  she  to  make  it. 
Her  mouth  to  give  it,  every  creature  living 
From  her  aspect  to  draw  their  good  or  evil, 
Fix'd  in  'em,  spite  of  fortune ;  a  new  Nature 
She  should  be  call'd,  and  mother  of  ail  ages  ; 
Time  should  be  hers ;  and  what  she  did,  lame 

Virtue 
Should  bless  to  all  posterities  ;  her  air 
Should  give  us  lile,  her  earth  and  water  feed  us  ; 
And  last,  to  none  but  to  the  emperor, 
(And  then  but  when  she  pleas'd  to  have  it  so,) 
She  should  be  held  for  mortal. 

1  katc]  Both  tlie  folios  '*  hate*." 
3  ,*/]  Hit  tlieMeond  fulio.  — Not  in  the  first 
s  I  nrrrrk$uWyL.c]  Seward  chose  to  give  thii  Bpeech, 
and  the  next  tpeech  but  oiie,  to  Proculu«. 
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Licin.  And  she  heard  you  ? 
CAi.  Yes,  as  a  sick  man  hears  a  noise,  or  he 
That  stands  condemu'd  his  judgment.    Let  me 

perish. 
But,  if  there  can  be  virtue,  if  that  name 
Be  any  thing  but  name  and  empty  title, 
If  it  be  so  as  fools  have  been  pleas* d  to  feign  it, 
A  power  that  can  preserve  us  after  ashes, 
And  make  the  names  of  men  out-reckon  ages, 
This  woman  has  a  god  of  virtue  in  her. 
Bal,  I  would  the  emperor  were  that  god  ! 
Chi.  She  has  in  her 
All  the  contempt  of  glory  and  vain  seeming 
Of  all  the  Stoics,  all  the  truth  of  Christians 
And  all  their  constancy :  modesty  was  made 
When  she  was  first  intended ;  when  she  blushes, 
It  is  the  holiest  thing  to  look  upon. 
The  purest  temple  of  her  sect  *  that  ever 
Made  Nature  a  blest  founder. 

Proc.  Is  there  no  way 
To  take  this  pheenix  ? 

Licin,  None  but  in  her  ashes. 
Chi.  If  she  were  fat,  or  any  way  inclining 
To  ease  or  pleasure,  or  affected  glory. 
Proud  to  be  seen  and  worshipp'd,  'twere  a  ven- 
ture ; 
But,  on  my  soul,  she's  chaster  than  cold  cam- 
phire.» 
Bal,  I  think  so  too ;  for  all  the  ways  of  wo- 
man, 
Like  a  full  sail,  she  bears  against.    I  ask'd  her. 
After  my  many  offers,  walking  with  her. 
And  her  as  many  down-denials,  how 
If  th'  emperor,  grown  mad  with  love,  should 

force  her  ? 
She  pointed  to  a  Lucrece  '  that  hung  by. 
And  with  an  angry  look,  that  from  her  eyes 
Shot  vestal  fire  against  me,  she  departed. 

Proc.  This   is   the  first  w^ench  I   was   ever 
pos'd  in ; 
Yet  I  have  brought  young  loving  things  to- 
gether % 
This  two-and-thirty  year. 

Chi.  I  find,  by  this  wench, 
The  calling  of  a  bawd  to  be  a  strange, 
A  wise,  and  subtle  calling,  and  for  none 
But  staid,  discreet,  and  understanding  people : 
And,  as  the  tutor  to  great  Alexander 
Would  say,  a  young  man  should  not  dare  to 

read 
His  moral  books,  till  after  five-and-twenty ; 
So  must  that  he  or  she,  that  will  be  bawdy, 
(I  mean  discreetly  bawdy,  and  be  trusted,) 
If  they  will  rise  and  gain  ex}X!rience, 
Well  steep'd  in  years  and  discipUne,  begin  it ; 
I  take  it,  'tis  no  boys'  play. 


*  itect]  L  e.  8CX  —  in  wliich  nense  the  word  was  frequently 
used  by  our  early  wnten.  —  la  Ijoni  Roche»lcr'i$  alteration 
of  thi.H  play  we  find  *'  sox  "  ^ubf<tituted  hero  for  "  *«cL" 

*  camphire]  See  note,  p.  lt.9. 

*  She  pointed  to  a  Lurrece^  &.C.]  Seward  obfervesi  in  a  not* 
(the  rext  <*f  which  i^  nut  worth  preserving)  that  Fenton  haf 
imitated  tiiis  iKuungo  iu  the  fullowlug  one  uf  JUariamMf  act 
iii.sc.0; 

"  But  frowning,  with  a  victor'>)  haughty  air, 
Ho  pointed  to  a  picture  on  the  wall, 
VVhu«e  Hilent  eloquence  too  plainly  spoke 
lli:t  rix*d  resolve  against  tlie  suit  lurgM. 
Mar.  What  picture? 
Her,  Perseus  led  in  chains  through  Room.'* 
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Bal.  Well,  what's  thought  of? 

Proc.  The  emperor  must  know  it. 

Liein.  If  the  women 
Should  chance  to  fail  too  ? 

Chi.  As  'tis  ten  to  one. 

Proc,  Why,  what  remains,  but  new  nets  for 
the  purchase  ?  * 

Chi.  Let's  go  consider,  then  ;  and,  if  all  £eu1. 
This  is  the  iirst  quick  ed  that  say'd  her  tail. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  — A  Room  in  the  House  o/'Maximus. 

Enter  Lucina,  Abdelia,  and  Phorba. 

Ard.  You  still  insist  *  upon  that  idol,  honour  : 
Can  it  renew  your  youth  r  can  it  add  wealth 
That  takes  off  Avrinkles  }  can  it  draw  men's  eyes 
To  gaze  upon  you  in  your  age  ?  can  honour 
(That  truly  is  a  saint  to  none  but  soldiers, 
And,  look'd  into,  bears  no  reward  but  danger) 
Leave  you  the  most  respected  person  living } 
Or  can  the  common  kisses  of  a  husband 
(Which  to  a  sprightly  lady  is  a  labour) 
Make  you  almost  immortal  ?    You  are  cozen'd : 
The  honour  of  a  woman  is  her  praises  ; 
The  way  to  get  these,  to  be  seen  and  sought  to,' 
And  not  to  bury  such  a  happy  sweetness 
Under  a  smoky  roof. 

Lucina.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Phorba.  That  white  and  red,  and  all  that 
blessed  beauty. 
Kept  from  the  eyes  that  make  it  so,  is  nothing : 
ITien  you  are  rarely  fair,  when  men  proclaim  it. 
The  pha?nix,  were  she  never  seen,  were  doubted ; 
That  most  unvalu'd*  horn  the  unicorn 
Bears  to  oppose  the  huntsman,  were  it  nothing 
But  tale  and  mere  tradition,  would  help  no  man  ; 
But  when   the  virtue's   known,  the   honour's 

doubled. 
Virtue  is  either  lame,  or  not  at  all, 
And  love  a  sacrilege,  and  not  a  saint. 
When  it  bars  up  the  way  to  men's  petitions. 

Ard,  Nay,  you  shall  love  your  husband  too ; 
we  come  not 
To  make  a  monster  of  you. 

Lucina.  Are  ye  women  ? 

Ard.  You'll  find  us  so,  and  women  you  shall 
thank  ^  too, 
If  you  have  grace  to  make  your  use. 

Lucina.  Fie  on  ye  ! 

Phorba.  Alas,  poor  bashful  lady  !  by  my  soul, 
Had  you  no  other  virtue  but  your  blushes. 
And  1  a  man,  I  should  run  mad  for  those  :  — 
How  daintily  they  set  her  off,  how  sweetly  ! 

Ard.  Come,   goddess,   come;    you  move  too 
near  the  earth ; 


1  furchast]  Equivalent  here  to  —  prey. 

*  Yarn  ttill  insut,  &.c.  ]  "  Tiie  reader  who  will  compare  this 
vcene  with  the  persuasives  af^inst  chastity,  introduced  by 
Milton  into  the  character  of  Comus,  will  readily  see  how  i 
much  that  excellent  author  has  been  indebted  to  this  play."  ' 
Ed.  1778.    Not  much.  | 

•  sought  to]  i.  e.  solicited  :  see  notes,  pp.  731,  808.    Both 
the  folios  •«  goiLght  too  ;  "  and  so  Reward  and  the  Editors  of  ' 
1778.    **  The  text,  which  is  evidently  that  intended  by  the 
poet,  was  proposed  by  M.  iMason,  who  also  observes,  that  ! 
"  her  praises^*  in  tlie  preceding  line,  means  the  praises  be> 
stowed  on  her."    VVshxil 

♦  unvtUu^d]  i.  e.  invaluable. 

»  tknk]  So  the  second  folio.  —  The  first  folio  •'  think."      | 


It  must  not  be ;  a  better  orb  stays  for  you  : 
Here  ;  be  a  maid,  and  take  'em.^ 

[Offers  herjew^Bm 
Lucina.  Pray,  leave  me. 
Phorba.  That  were  a  sin,  sweet  lady,  and  a  way 
To  make  us  guilty  of  your  melancholy  : 
You  must  not  be  alone ;  in  conversation 
Doubts  are  resolv'd,  and  what  sticks  near  the 

conscience 
Made  easy  and  allowable. 
Lucina.  Ye  are  devils. 
Ard.  That  you  may  one  day  bless  for  your 

damnation. 
Lucina.  1  charge  ye,  in  the  name  of  chastity. 
Tempt  me  no  more  !     How  ugly  ye  seem  to  me  ! 
There  is  no  wonder  men  defiune  our  sex, 
And  lay  the  vices  of  all  ages  on  us, 
When  such  as  you  shall  bear  the  names  of  wo- 
men. 
If  ye  had  eyes  to  see  yourselves,  or  sense 
Above  the  base  rewards  ye  play  the  bawds  for ; 
If  ever  in  your  lives  ye  hearid  of  goodness. 
Though  many  regions  off,  as  men  hear  thunder ; 
If  ever  ye  had  fathers,'  and  they  souls  ; 
If  ever  mothers,  and  not  such  as  you  are ; 
If  ever  any  thing  were  constant  in  yoti. 
Beside  your  sins,  or  common  but  your  curses ;  ■ 
If  ever  any  of  your  ancestors 
Died  worth  a  noble  deed  that  would  be  cher- 

ish'd ;  — 
Soul-frighted  with  this  black  infection, 
You  would  run  from  one  another  to  repentance. 
And  from  your  guilty  eyes  drop  out  those  sins 
That  made  ye  bUnd  and  beasts. 
Phor.  You  speak  well,  lady ; 
A  sign  of  fruitful  education. 
If  your  religious  zeal  had  wisdom  with  it. 
Ard,  This  lady  was  ordain'd  to  bless  the  em- 
pire. 
And  we  may  all  give  thanks  for't. 
Phor,  I  believe  you. 
Ard.  If  any  thing  redeem  the  emperor 
From  his  '\%'ild-flying  courses,  this  is  she : 
She  can  instruct  him,  if  you  mark  ;  she  is  wise 
too. 
Phor.  Exceeding  wise,  which  is  a  wonder  m 
her; 
And  so  religious,  that  I  weU  believe, 
Though  she  would  sin,  she  cannot. 

«  take^em]  So  the  second  folia ~  The  first  folio  **tmkt 
*en.''  —  "  I  supfMse,  thou^  thire  be  no  atago-directioo  far 
that  purpose,  that  Ardelia  ofTers  some  jewels  tu  Lucina, 
which  she  presses  her  to  take ;  the  word  *  Utre »  rr.nfinns 
the  conjecture."  Mason.  The  aieaning,  I  apprehctnd,  ■ 
**  Be  coy  as  a  maid,  and  yet  uke  *am "  (the  expresnioa 
"  Say  nay,  and  take  it  "  is  of  cominon  occurrence.)  —  Tte 
Editors  of  1778  printed  **  take  him." 

7  If  ever  ye  had  fathers,  ice.]  Both  the  fiolio*,  — 
'*  If  ever  ye  had  mothen,  amd  they  aeuUs  t 
If  ever  lathers,  amd  not  sueh  as  you  art.** 
The  transposition  was  made  by  Seward. 

«  commoH  but  your  cur<fcs]  The  first  folio  has  "  comming 
"but  your  eursej.^*  The  second  folio  reads  **  cominir,  hut  your 
courses.''--  "The  text  is  the  coejeciure  of  Seward,  who 
•thus  explains  it :  —  Mf  you  have  even  asy  thing  in  cvmmam 
witli  the  rest  of  woman-kind,  except  the  csmco  that  are  en- 
tailed on  all.'  This  explanation  is  very  erruneuus.  Th« 
meaning  is  evidently,  as  the  lai>t  editors obtier>e,  —  *^U  ttieiv 
is  any  e^^sential  ingredient  in  your  composition  beside  your 
sini>,  or  any  thing  common  to  you  all  beside  the  c«<-«-^  tlMff 
attend  Uiose  sins.'  Itc  Maaun  is,  iiowe\-er,  not  satisfied, 
and  propottes  to  read  ~  *  eoming  (L  a,  becomins)  but  mcur 
curuies'!"     Websi.  *  ' 
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Ard,  And  besides, 
She  has  the  empire's  cause  in  hand,  not  love's ; 
There  lies  the  main  consideration. 
For  which  she  is  chiefly  bom. 

Phor.  She  finds  that  point 
Stronger  than  we  can  tell  her ;  and,  believe  it, 
I  look  by  her  means  for  a  reformation, 
And  such  a  one,  and  such  a  rare  way  carried, 
That  all  the  world  shall  wonder  at. 

Ard.  *Tis  true. 
I  never  thought  the  emperor  had  wisdom, 
Pity,  or  fair  affection  to  his  countrvt 
Till  he  profess'd  this  love  :  gods  give  'em  chil- 
dren, 
Such  as  her  virtues  merit,  and  his  zeal ! 
I  look  to  see  a  Numa  from  this  lady. 
Or  greater  than  Octavius. 

Phor.  Do  you  mark,  too, 
(Which  is  a  noble  virtue)  how  she  blushes, 
And  what  a  flowing  modesty  runs  through  her, 
When  we  but  name  the  emperor  } 

Ard,  But  mark  it ! 
Yes,  and  admire  it  too ;  for  she  considers, 
Though  she  be  fair  as  heaven,  and  virtuous 
As  holy  truth,  yet  to  the  emperor 
She  is  a  kind  of  nothing  but  her  service, 
"Which  she  is  bound  to  offer,  and  she'll  do  it ; 
And  when  her  country's  cause  commands  affec- 
tion. 
She  knows  obedience  is  the  key  of  virtues : 
Then  fly  the  blushes  out,  like  Cupid's  arrows ; 
And  though  the  tie  of  marriage  to  hfr  lord 
Would  fain  cry, «'  Stay,  Lucina  1  ",  yet  the  cause, 
And  general  wisdom  of  the  prince's  love. 
Makes  her  find  surer  ends  and  happier ; 
And,  if  the   first   were   chaste,  this  is   twice 
doubled. 

Phor,  Her  tartness  unto  us  too 

Ard,  That's  a  wise  one 

Phor,  I  rarely  like ;  it  shews  a  rising  wisdom. 
That  chides  all  common  fools  as  dare  inquire 
What  princes  would  have  private. 

Ard.  What  a  lady 
Shall  we  be  blest  to  serve  ! 

Lucina,  Go,  get  ye  from  me ! 
Ye  are  your  purses'  agents,  not  the  prince's. 
Is  the  virtuous  lure  *  ye  train'd  me  out  to  ? 
Am  I  a  woman  fit  to  imp  *  your  vices  ? 
But  that  I  had  a  mother,  and  a  woman, 
Whose  ever-living  fame  turns  all  it  touches 
Into  the  good  itself  is,  I  should  now 
Even  doubt  myself,  I  have  been  search'd  so  near 
The  very  soul  of  honour.    Why  should  you  two. 
That  happily  have  been  as  chaste  as  I  am, 
(Fairer  1  think  by  much,  for  yet  your  faces. 
Like  ancient  well-built  piles,  shew  worthy  ruins,) 
After  that  angel-age,  turn  mortal  devils  ? 
For  shame,  for  womanhood,  for  what  ye  have 

been, 
(For  rotten  cedars  have  borne  goodly  branches,) 
If  ye  have  hope  of  any  Heaven,  but  court, 
Which,  like  a  dream,tyou'll  find  hereafter  vanish. 
Or,  at  the  best,  but  subject  to  repentance, 


1  lure]  Both  the  folios  **  lore  ; "  and  eo  Seward  and  the 
Editors  of  1778.  **  We  ebould  certainly  read  *  /tcr^,'  instead 
of  *  lore :  >  the  alluHion  is  to  falconry,  and  the  word  *  frani'd ' 
proved  it  '*  Masoit.—  Lord  ftuciieitter,  in  bis  alteration  of 
thiii  |iiav,  Mubatiuited  here  "  love"  for  "ior*.*' 

s  imp]  See  notee,  pp.  IM,  753. 


Study  no  more  to  be  ill  spoken  of : 

Let  women  live  themselves  ;  if  they  must  fall. 

Their  own  destruction  find  *cm,  not  your  fevers. 

Ard.  Madam,  you  are  so  excellent  in  all. 
And,  I  muft  tell  it  you  with  admiration. 
So  true  a  joy  you  have,  so  sweet  a  fear, 
And,  when  you  come  to  anger,  'tis  so  noble. 
That,  for  mine  own  part,  I  could  still  cfiend. 
To  hear  you  angry :  women  that  want  that, 
And  your  way  guided  (else  I  count  it  nothing), 
Are  either  fools  or  cowards. 

Phor,   She  were   a  mistress'  for  no  private 

greatness. 
Could  she  not  frown.     A  ravish'd  kiss  from 

anger, 
And  such  an  anger  as  this  lady  learns  us, 
Stuck  with  such  pleasing  dangers,  gods,  I  ask  ye^ 
Which  of  ye  all  could  hold  from  ? 

Lucina,  I  perceive  ye  : 
Your  own  dark  sins' dwell  with  ye !  and  that 

price 
You  sell  the  chastity  of  modest  wives  at. 
Run  *  to  diseases  with  your  bones  !    I  scorn  ye ; 
And  all  the  nets  you  have  pitch*  d  to  catch  my 

virtues. 
Like  spiders'  webs,  I  sweep  away  before  me. 
Go,  tell  the  emperor,  ye  have  met  a  wonuin. 
That  neither  his  own  person  which  is  godlike. 
The  world   he  rules,  nor  what  that  world  can 

purchase. 
Nor  all  the  glories  subject  to  a  Caesar, 
The  honours  that  he  offers  for  my  body. 
The  hopes,  gifts,  everlasting  flatteries. 
Nor  any  thing  that's  his  and  apt  to  tempt  me. 
No,  not  to  be  the  mother  of  the  empire 
And  queen  of  all  the  holy  fires  he  worships, 
Can  make  a  whore  of. 
Ard.  You  mistake  us,  lady. 
Lucina.   Yet,  tell  him,  this  has  thus  much 

weaken' d  me. 
That  I  have  heard  his  knaves,  and  you  his 

matrons 
(Fit  nurses  for  his  sins),  which  gods  forgive  me ! 
But,  ever  to  be  leaning  to  his  folly. 
Or  to  be  brought  to  love  his  lust,  assure  him. 
And  from  her  mouth  whose  life  shall  make  It 

certain, 
I  never  can :  I  have  a  noble  husband 
(Pray,  tell  him  that  too),  yet  a  noble  name, 
A  noble  family,  and,  last,  a  conscience. 
Thus  much  for  your  answer  :  for  yourselves. 
Ye  have  lived  the  shame  of  women,  die  the 

better !  [Exit. 

Phor.  What's  now  to  do  ? 
Ard.  Even  as  she  said,  to  die ; 
For  there's  no  living  here,  and  women  thus, 
I  am  sure,  for  us  two. 

Phor.  Nothing  stick  upon  her  ! 

Ard.  We  have  lost  a  mass  of  money.    Well, 

dame  Virtue, 
Yet  you  may  halt,  if  good  luck  serve. 

Phor.  Worms  take  her ! 
She  has  almost  spoil' d  our  trade. 


•  Sk$  were  a  migtrestf  itc,]  This  speech  la  roost  emm*- 
ously  pointed  in  both  the  ftilios,  and  by  Seward  and  the 
Editors  of  1778.  Ma.^n  gave  the  right  punctuation  (ia 
which  Heath  had  anticipated  him,  .¥&  MUes,) 

«  Hm]  Both  tiie  folkM  "  Runs.'* 
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Ard.  So  godly  ! 
This  is  ill-breeding,  Phorba. 

Phor.  If  the  women 
Should  have  a  longing  now  to  see  this  monster, 
And  she  convert  'em  all !  • 

Ard.  That  may  be,  Phorba  ; 
But.  if  it  be,  I'll  have  the  young  men  gelded. 
Come,  let's   go  think ;   she  must  not  scape  us 

thus  : 
There  is  a  certain  season,  if  we  hit, 
That  women  may  be  rid  without  a  bit.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    UI.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Maximus  atid  Aecius. 
Max.  I  cannot  blame  the  nations,  noble  friend, 
That  they  fall  off  so  fast  from  this  wild  man; 
When  (under  our  nlle.i^iance  be  it  spoken, 
And  the  most  happy  tie  of  our  affections) 
The  world's  weight  groans  beneath  him.    Where 

lives  virtue. 
Honour,  discretion,  wisdom  ?  who  are  call'd 
And  chosen  to  the  steering  of  the  empire. 
But  bawds  and  singing-girls  ?  Oh,  my  ACcius  !  * 
The  glory  of  a  soldier,  and  the  truth 
Of  men  made  up  for  goodness'  sake,  like  shells,' 
Grow  to  the  ragged  walls  for  want  of  action : 
Only  your  happy  self,  and  I  that  love  you, 

Which  is  a  larger  means  to  me  than  favour 

ACcius,  No  more,  my  worthy  friend :  though 
these  be  truths, 
And  though  these  truths  would  ask  a  reforma- 
tion. 
At  least,  a  little  squaring,  yet  remember, 
We  arc  but  subjects,  Maximus  ;  obedience 
To  what  is  done,  and  grief  for  what  is  ill  done, 
Is  all  we  can  call  ours.     The  hearts  of  princes 
Are  like  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  pure  incense. 
Until  unhallow'd  hands  detilo  tho.<e  offerings. 
Burns  ever  there  ;  we  must  not  put  'em  out. 
Because  the  priests  that  touch  those  sweets  are 

wicked ; 
We  dare  not,  dearest  friend,  nay,  more,  we  can- 
not, — 
Whilst  we  consider  who  3  we  are,  and  how. 
To  what  laws  bound,  much  more  to  what  law- 
giver ; 
Whilst  majesty  is  made  to  bo  obey'd. 
And  not  inquir'd  into  ;  whilst  gods  and  angels 
Make  but  *  a  rule  as  we  do,  though  a  stricter,  — 
Like  desperate  and  unscason'd  fools,  let  ily 
Our  killing  angers,  and  forsake  our  honours. 
Max.  My  noble  friend  (from  whose  instruc- 
tions 
I  never  yet  took  surfeit),  weigh  but  thus  much :  — 
Nor  think  I  speak  it  with  ambition. 


J  .a'icius]  "  Our  aiithon  always  make  three  Byllable?  of 
JBiciuji ;  I  therefore  divide  the  diphthong.'*  Skwabd.  '*  The 
first  fuliu  K>iueliiiie«  exhil>il!i  ^BSicius^  soinetimes  Aecitui^ 
which  we  follow,  though  the  inea^ure  cuiinnonly  warrants 
the  diirreai:!}  adopted  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  which  was  u««ed 
fir.t,  we  lielieve,  by  Lovelace,  in  bia  coinmendaUiry  venMM 
[»ee  p.  61.]."  jed.  1778.  J  may  justly  observe,  that  in  the 
present  line  the  ditereiii^  is  not  ab8uliitely  neces^tnry  ;  fur 
our  early  writerB  (see  Gifford'a  note  on  Ford's  tVurks^  i.  19.) 
freqiieiuly  make  'V*r/  "  a  di-<Myllablc. 

•  $helUt\  Altered  by  Seward  t..  *'  shields  "  ! 

•  »*!>]  So  the  second  full,). —The  first  foHo  «»why."  — 
Lord  Rochester,  in  his  ahoration  of  the  play,  reads  "  whose," 

4  but]  Mason  would  read  "  that." 


:  —  why  is   thii 


For,  by  the  gods,  I  do  not !  —  why,  ACcius, 
Why  are  we  thus,  or  how  become  thus  wretched  ? 
Ascitis.  You'll  fall  again  into  your  fit. 
Max.  1  will  not :  — 
Or  are  we  now  no  more  the  sons  of  Romans, 
No  more  the  followers  of  their  happy  fortunes, 
But  conquer'd  Gauls,  or  quivers  for  the  Par- 

thians  ? 
Why  is  this  emperor,  this  man  we  honour, 

This  god  that  ought  to  be 

Aedus.  You  are  too  curious. 
Max.    Good,  give  me  leave: 

author  of  us 

Aedue.  I  dare  not  hear  you  speak  thns. 
Max.  I'll  be  modest :  — 
Thus  led  away,  thus  vainly  led  away. 
And  we  beholders  ?  —  Misconceive  me  not ; 
I  sow  no  danger  in  my  words.  —  But  whercrfbre. 
And  to  what  end,  are  we  the  sons  of  fathers 
Famous,  and  fast  to  Rome  ?  why  arc  their  virtues 
Stamp' d  in  the  dangers  of  a  thousand  battles. 
For  goodness'  sake?  their   honours   time-out- 
daring ? 
I  think,  for  our  example. 
ACcius.  You  speak  nobly. 
Max.  Why  are  we  seeds  of  these,  then,  to 

shake  hands 
With  bawds  and  base  informers,  kiss  discredit. 
And  court  her  like  a  mistress?  —  Pray,  your 

leave  yet.  — 
You'll  say,  the  emperor  is  young,  and  apt 
To  take  impression  rather  from  his  pleasures. 
Than  any  constant  worthiness  :  *  it  may  be : 
But  why  do  these,  the  people  call  his  pleasures, 
Exceed  the  moderation  of  a  man  ? 
Nay,  to  say  justly,  friend,  why  are  they  vices, 
And   such   as  shake   our  worths  with  fordgn 

natioTis  ? 
ACcius.  You  search  the  sore  too  deep ;  and  I 

must  tell  you, 
In  any  other  man  this  had  been  boldness, 
And  so  rewarded.     Pray,  depress  your  spirit ; 
For,  though  I  constantly  believe  you  honest 
(You  were  no  friend  forme  else),  and  what  now 
You   freely  spake,  but  good   you  owe  to  th' 

empire. 
Yet  take  heed,  worthy  Maximus ;  all  ears 
Hear  not  with  that  distinction  mine  do  ;  few 
You'll  find   admonishers,   but   urgers  of  youi 

actions, 
And  to  the  heaviest,  friend :  and  pray,  consider 
We  arc  but  shadows,  motions  others  give  us  ; 
And  though  our  pities  may  become  the  times. 
Justly  our  powers  cannot.     Make  me  worthy 
To  bo  your  ever-friend  in  fair  allegiance. 
But  not  in  force  ;  for,  durst  mine  own  soul  ui^ 

me 
rAnd,  by  that  soul,  I  speak  ray  just  affections) 
To  turn  my  hand  from  truth,  which  is  obedience. 
And  give  the  helm  my  virtue  holds  to  anger, 
Though  I  had  both  the  blcs.sings  of  the  Bruti, 
And  both  their  instigations,  *though  my  cause 
Carried  a  face  of  justice  beyond  theirs. 
And,  as  I  am,  a  servant  to  my  fortunes, 
That  daring  soul,  that  first  taught  disobedience, 
Should  feel  *  the  first  example.     Say  the  prince^ 


6  veorthine^is]  Altered  by  Seward  to  "  worthlo 
fl  ftel]  MaM>n  would  read  **  falL»» 
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As  I  may  well  believe,  seems  vicious, 

Who  justly  knows  'tis  not  to  try  our  honours? 

Or,  say  he  be  an  ill  prince,  are  we  therefore 

Fit  fires  to  purge  him  r    No,  my  dearest  friend  ; 

The  elephant  is  never  won  with  anger, 

Nur  must   that  man,   that   would  reclaim*    a 

lion. 
Take  him  by  the  teeth. 

Max.  I  pray,  mistake  me  not. 

Ascitis.  Our  honest  actions,  and  the  light  that 

br*-  aks 
Like    morning    from   our  service,   chaste   and 

blushing, 
Is  that  that  pulls  a  prince  back  ;  then  he  sees, 
And  not  till  then  truly  repents  his  errors, 
When  subjects'  crystal  souls  are  glasses  to  him. 
Max.  My  ever-honour'd  Iriend,  I'll  take  your 

counsel. 
Thi?  emperor  appears ;  I'll  leave  you  to  him  ; 
And,  as  wo  both  aifect  him,  mav  he  flourish  ! 

[ExU, 

Enter  Valentinian  and  Chilax. 

Val.  Is  that  the  best  news  ? 

Chi.  Yet  the  best  we  know,  sir. 

Val.  Bid  Maximus  come  to  me,  and  be  gone 

then.  [Exit  Chilax. 

Mine  own  head  be  my  helper ;  these  are  fools.  — 

[Aiide, 
How  now,  Aecius  !  are  the  soldiers  quiet  ? 

A€cim.  Better,  I  hope,  sir,  than  they  were. 

Val.  They  are  pleas' d,  I  hear. 
To  censure  me  extremely  for  my  pleasures  ; 
Shortly  they'll  fight  against  me. 

ACcius.  Gods  defend,-  sir! 
And,  for  their  censures,  they  are  such  shrewd 

judgers, 
A  donative  of  ten  seaterties, 
I'll  undertake,  shall  make  'em  ring  your  praises, 
More  than  they  sang  your  pleasures. 

Val.  I  believe  thee. 
Art  thou  in  love,  ACcius,  yet? 

Aedui.  Oh,  no,  sir  ! 
I  am  too  coarse  for  ladies ;  my  embraces, 
That  only  am  acquainted  with  alarums. 
Would  break  their  tender  bodies. 

Val.  Never  fear  it; 
They  arc  stronger  than  you  think  ;  they'll  hold 

the  hammer. 
My  empress  swears  thou  art  a  lusty  soldier  ; 
A  good  one,  I  believe  thee. 

ACcius.  All  that  goodness 
Is  but  your  grace's  creature. 

Val.  Tell  me  truly ;  — 
For  thou  dar'st  tell  me 

Aedm.  Any  thing  concerns  you, 
That's  fit  for  me  to  speak,  and  you  to  pardon. 

Val.  What  say  the  soldiers  of  me  ?  and  the 
same  words ; 
Mince  *em  not,  good  Aecius,  but  deliver 
The  very  forms  and  tongues  they  talk  withal. 

Aedus,  I'll  tell  your  grace ;   but  with  this 
caution. 
You  be  not  stirr'd ;  for,  should  the  gods  live 

with  us, 
Even  those  we  certainly  believe  are  righteous, 

1  reelatm]  i.  e.  tame. 
*4rf9»d]  i.e.  forbid. 


Give  'em  but  drink,  they  would  censure  them 
too. 
Val.  Forward. 

A€ciu3.  Then,  to  begin,  they  say  you  sleep 
too  much. 
By  which  they  judge  your  majesty  too  sensual, 
Apt  to  decline  your  strength  to  ease  and  pleas- 
ures ; 
And  when  you  do  not  sleep,  you  drink  too  much. 
From  which  they  fear  suspicions  first,  then  ruins ; 
And  when  you  neither  drink  nor  sleep,  you 

wench  "much. 
Which,  they  affirm,  first   breaks  your  under- 
standing, 
Then  takes  the  edge  off  honour,  makes  us  seem 
(That  arc  the  ribs  and  rampires  of  the  empire) 
Fencers  and  beaten  fools,  and  so  regarded. 
But  I  believe  'era  not ;  for,  were  these  truths, 
Your  virtue  can  correct  them. 
Val.  They  speak  plainly. 
Afcius,  They  say  moreover  (since  your  grace 
will  have  it ; 
For  they  will  talk  their  freedoms,  though  the 

sword 
Were  in  their  throat)  that  of  late  time,  like  Nero, 
And  with  the  same  forgeifulness  of  glory. 
You  have  got  a  vein  of  fiddling  •*  —  so  they  term 
it;  — 
Val,  Some  drunken  dreams,  AGcius. 
Aecius.  So  I  hope,  sir;  — 
And  that  you  rather  study  cruelty, 
And  to  be  fear'd  for  blood,  than  lov'd  for  bounty, 
(Which  makes  the  nations,  as  they  say,  despise 

you,) 
Telling  your  years  and  actions  by  their  deaths 
Whose  truth  and  strength  of  duty  made  you 

Cajsar : 
They  say  besides,  you  nourish  strange  dcvourers. 
Fed  with  the  fat  o'  th*  empire,  they  call  bawds, 
Lazy  and  lustful  creatures,  that  abuse  you ; 
And  people,  as  they  term  'em,  made  of  paper. 
In  which  the  secret  sins  of  each  man's  monejrs 
Are  seal'd  and  sent  a- working.* 

Val,  What  sin's  next  ? 
For  I  perceive  they  have  no  mind  to  spare  me. 

<  fiddling]  So  the  second  folio.  —  The  flrrt  folio  *'  filing. " 
4  JSmd  peopUf  as  tkry  term  *enif  made  of  papeVf 
In  tohich  the  secret  sins  of  each  man^s  moneys 
jSre  sealed  and  sent  a-icurkrnff]  Tioth  the  folios  h«vt 
"  A  people^"  &c. ;  and  «o  the  modern  oilitor^i,  —  Seward  al- 
tering, in  ihe  ncxf  line,  **  moneys  "  to  "  body  " !  —  Ma^on, 
who  nrst  saw  that  ♦'  A  '*  was  a  miiiprint  for  **  Andy^*  ob- 
server, "  By  the  people  la^t  described,  Aecius  means,  not 
bawds,  hut  informer",  to  whom  his  description  i»  perfectly 
applicable.  It  is  well  known  to  tb(«e  who  are  conversant 
in  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  em|)en>r9,  tiiat  every  mao 
of  rank  lay  at  the  merc^  of  infonners,  and  how  frequently 
innocent  persons  were  impeached  by  them,  merely  on  oc- 
count  «f  their  wealth.  It  would  be  rtrange  if  Aecius,  in 
stating  the  grievances  of  the  empire,  should  have  omitted 
these  informer.-),  who  were  the  immediate  objects  of  hit 
fear,  as  we  find  in  the  next  page,  where  he  says  to  Valeo- 
tinian, 

*  Let  not  this  body. 
That  has  lookM  bravely  in  his  blood  (or  CsMr,  Set, 

now  be  purchaiie 

For  slaves  and  base  informers.^ " 
Weber  remarks  that  Maj<on  "  forgets  one  circumstance,  vhL 
that  Balbua,  Proculus,  Chilax,  and  Licinius,  might  serve  tbo 
emperor  in  the  quality  of  informers  as  w^ell  as  in  that  of 
bawd<«,  which  renders  the  pro^iosed  alteration,  though  ingen- 
ious, perfectly  unnecesKary."  — But  it  is  quite  plain  that 
two  distinct  sets  of  persons  are  spoken  of —  one  ^^tkry  aril 
bawdsy"  the  other,  **  as  they  term  '«ai,  moie  ^pof  sr.*' 
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Aiciut.  Nor  hurt  jrou,  o*  my  soul,  sir :  but 
such  people, 
(Nor  can  the  power  of  man  restrain  it,)  when 
They  are  full  of  meat  and  ease,  must  prattle. 
Vol,  Forward. 
.  Aedus,  I  have  spoken  too  much,  sir. 
VaL  I'll  have  all. 
Aicius.  It  fits  not 
Your  ears  should  hear  their  vanities  ;  no  profit 
Can  justly  rise  to  you  from  their  behaviour, 
Unless  you  were  guilty  of  those  crimes. 

Val.  It  may  be 
I  am  so  ;  therefore  forward. 

A€ciu».  I  have  ever 
Leam'd  to  obey,  nor  shall  my  life  resist  it. 
VtU.  No  more  apologies. 
Aediu,  They  grieve  besides,  sir, 
To  see  the  nations,  whom  our  ancient  virtue 
With  many  a  weary  march  and  hunger  con- 
quer'd, 
With  loss  of  many  a  daring  life  subdu'd. 
Pall  from  their  fair  obedience,  and  even  mur- 

miir 
To  sec  the  warlike  eagles  mew  ^  their  honours 
In  obscure  towns,  that  wont  to  prey  on  princes. 
They  cty  for  enemies,  and  tell  the  captains, 
**  The  fruits  of  Italy  are  luscious  ;  give  us  Egypt 
Or  sandy  Afric,  to  display  our  valours 
There  where  our  swords  may  make  us  meat,  and 

danger 
Digest  our  well-got  viands :  here  our  weapons, 
And  bodies  that  were  made  for  shining  brass. 
Are  both  unedg'd,  and  old  with  ease  and  wo- 
men ; " 
And  then  they  cry  again,  "  Where  are  the  Ger- 
mans, 
Lin'd  with  hot  Spain  or  Oallia  ?  bring  *cm  on. 
And  let  the  son  of  war,  steel' d  Mithridates, 
Lead  up  his  winged  Parthians  like  a  storm. 
Hiding  the  face  of  heaven  with  showers  of  ar- 
rows; 
Yet  we  dare  fight  like  Romans."    Then,  as  sol- 
diers, 
Tir'd  with  a  weary  march,  they  tell  their  wounds. 
Even  weeping-ripe  they  were  no  more  nor  deeper. 
And  glory  in  those  scars  that  make  'era  lovely  : 
And,  sitting  where  a  camp  was,  like  sad  pilgrims, 
They  reckon  up  the  times  and  living  labours 
Of  Julius  or  Oermanicus ;  and  wonder 
That  Home,  whose  turrets  once  were  topt  with 

honours 
Can  now  forget  the  custom  of  her  conquests : 
And    then  they   blame  your  grace,  and  say, 

"  Who  leads  us  ? 
Shall  we  stand  here  like  statues?  were  our 

fathers 
The  sons  of  lazy  Moors  ?  our  princes  Persians, 
Nothing  but  silks  and  softness  ?    Curses  on  'em 
That  first  taught  Nero  wantonness  and  blood, 
Tiberius  doubts,  Caligula  all  vices  ! 
For,  from  the  spring  of  these,  succeeding  prin- 
ces " 

Thus  they  talk,  sir. 

Val,  Well, 
Why  do  you  hear  these  things  ? 


1  mete]  '*  The  ptaraw  in  from  falconry.  A  hawk  ia  said 
to  1IWI9  when  he  sheds  his  feathers,  which  he  generally  does 
when  he  is  m$wtd  or  shut  upw"    Yfrnuzwu 


Aedus.  Why  do  you  do  *em  ? 
I  take  the  gods  to  witness,  with  more  aorrow 
And  more  vexation  do  I  hear  these  taintures, 
Than  were  my  life  dropt  from  me  through  an 
hour-glass  ! 
Val.  Belike,  then,  you  believe  'em,  or  at  least 
Are  glad  they  should  be  so.    Take  heed  :  you 

were  better 
Build  your  own  tofhb,  and  run  into  it  living. 
Than  dare  a  prince's  anger. 

Aedus.  I  am  old,  sir. 
And  ten  years  more  addition  is  but  nothing  : 
Now,  if  my  life  be  pleasing  to  you,  take  it. 

[Knsels. 
Upon  my  knees,  if  ever  any  service 
(As,  let  me  brag,  some  have  been  worthy  notice). 
If  ever  any  worth,  or  trust  you  gave  me, 
Deserv'd  a  fair  respect ;  if  all  my  actions. 
The  hazards  of  my  youth,  colds,  burnings,  wants. 
For  you  and  for  the  empire,  be  not  rices ; 
By  that  style  you  have  stamp'd  upon  me,  sol- 
dier; 
Let  me  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  wretches  ! 
Val.  I  understand  you  not 
Aedus.  Let  not  this  body. 
That  has  look'd  bravely  in  his  blood  for  Ciesar, 
And  covetous  of  wounds,  and  for  your  safety. 
After  the  scape  of  swords,  spears,  slings,  and 

arrows, 
('Gainst  which  my  beaten  body  was  mine  ar- 
mour,) 
The  seas,  and  thirsty  deserts,  now  be  ptirchase  ' 
For  slaves  and  base  informers  I     I  see  anger 
And  death  look  through  your  eyes  ;  I  ammark'd 

for  slaughter. 
And  know  the  telling  of  this  truth  has  made  me 
A  man  clean  lost  to  this  world :  I  embrace  it; 
Only  my  last  petition,  sacred  Csesar, 
Is,  I  may  die  a  Roman ! 

Val.  Rise,  my  friend  still,  [Aicnra  ritm* 

And  worthy  of  my  love.    Reclaim  the  soldier ; 
I'll  study  to  do  so  upon  myself  too.     Go ; 
Keep  your  command,  and  prosper. 

Aedus,  Life  to  Caroar !  [Fxii, 

Re-enter  Chilax. 

Chi.  Lord  Maximus  attends  your  grace. 

Vol.  Go  tell  him 
I'll  meet  him  in  the  gallery.  [Exit  Chiulx. 

The  honesty  of  this  A6cius 
(Who  is  indeed  the  bulwark  of  the  empire) 
Has  div'd  so  deep  into  me,  Uiat  of  all 
The  sins  I  covet,  but  this  woman's  beauty. 
With  much  repentance  now  I  could  be  quit  of: 
But  she  is  such  a  pleasure,  being  good, 
That,  though  I  were  a  god,  she'd  fire  my  blood. 

lEjdt. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE    I.  —  An  Apartment  m  the  Paiace, 

YaLBNTINIAN,  MaXXMUS,  LicUODS,  PBOCUI.U8,  tmd 
Chilax,  discovered  plajfiny  at  dice, 
Val.  Nay,  ye  shall  set  my  hand  out ;  'tif  net 

just 

s  purekus]  i.  e^  booQr,.-pi«|( 
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I   should  neglect   my  fortune,  now  'tis  pros- 
perous. 

Licin.  If  I  have  any  thing  to  set  your  grace, 
But  clothes  or  good  conditions,*  let  me  perish  ! 
You  have  all  my  money,  sir. 

Proc.  And  mine. 

Chi.  And  mine  too. 

Max.  Unless  your  grace  will  credit  us. 

VaL  No  bare  board. 

Licin,  Then,  at  my  garden-house. 

Vol,  The  orchard  too  ? 

Licin.  An't  please  your  grace. 

Vol.  Have  at  'cm.  [  Throws. 

Proc.  They  are  lost. 

Licin.  Why,  farewell,  fig-trees  ! 

Vol.  Who  sets  more  ? 

Chi.  At  my  horse,  sir. 

Val.  The  dappled  Spaniard  ? 

Chi.  He. 

Vai.  He's  mine.  [Tkrowt, 

Chi.  He  is  so. 

Max.  Your  short  horse  is  soon  curried. 

Chi.  So  it  seems,  sir  ; 
So  may  your  marc  be  too,  if  luck  serve. 

Max.  ila! 

Chi.  Nothing,  my  lord,  but  grieving  at  my 
fortune. 

VaL  Come,  Maximus,  you  were  not  wont  to 
flinch  thus. 

Max.  By  Heaven,  sir,  I  have  lost  all ! 

Val.  There's  a  ring  yet. 

Max.  This  was  not  made  to  lose,  sir. 

Val.  Some  love-token  ? 
Set  it,  I  say. 

3/./X.  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 
Hather  name  any  house  I  have. 

Val.  How  strange 
And  curious  *  you  are  grown  of  toys !  Bedeem't, 
If  so  I  win  it,  when  you  please  ;  to-morrow. 
Or  next  day,  as  you  will,  I  care  not ; 
But  only  for'my  luck'  ssJlc  :  'tis  not  rings 
Can  make  me  richer. 

3[ax.  Will  you  throw,  sir  ?  there  'tis. 

Val.  Whv,  then,  have  at  it  fairly.     [Throws.] 
—  ^fine. 

Max.  Your  grace 
Is  only  ever  fortunate.     To-morrow, 
An't  be  your  pleasure,  sir,  I'll  pay  the  price  on*t. 

Val.    To-morrow  you  shall  have  it  without 
price,  sir, 
But  this  day  'tis  my  victory.     Good  Maximus, 
Now  I  bethink  myself,  go  to  Aficius, 
And  bid  him  muster  all  the  cohorts  presently 
(They  mutiny  for  pay,  I  hear)  ;  and  be  you 
Assistant  to  him.     When  you  know  their  num- 
bers, 
Yc  shall  have  moneys  for  'em,  and,  above, 
Something  to  stop  their  tongues  withaL 

Max.  I  will,  sir  ; 
And  gods  preserve  you  in  this  mind  still ! 

Val.  Shortly, 
I'll  Hce  "cm  march  mysel£ 

Max.  Gods  ever  keep  you  !  [Exit. 

Val.  To  what  end  do  you  think  this  ring  shall 
serve  now  ? 

1  eoudiuons]  i.  e.  quiUties,  dispoeitioM,  habits,  —  nuui- 
MffK 
s  stramge 

And  cMriafu]  L  e.  tby  and  scrapulous. 


For  you  are  fellows  only  known  by  rote, 
As  birds  record  '  their  lessons. 

Chi.  For  the  lady. 

Val.  But  how  for  her  ? 

Chi.  That  I  confess  I  know  not. 

Val.  Then  pray  for  him  that  does.     Fetch  me 
an  eunuch 
That  never  saw  her  yet ;  and  you  two  see 
The  court  made  like  a  paradise.      [Exit  Chil4X. 

Licin.  We  will,  sir. 

VaL  Full  of  fair  shows  and  musics ;  all  your 
arts     • 
(As  I  shall  give  instructions)  screw  toth'  highest. 
For  my  main  piece  is  now  a-doing  :  and,  for  fear 
You  should  not  take,  I'll  have  another  engine. 
Such  as,  if  virtue  be  not  only  in  her. 
She  shall  not  choose  but  lean  to.   Let  the  women 
Put  on  a  graver  show  of  welcome. 

Proc,  Well,  sir. 

VaL  They  are  a  thought  *  too  eager. 

Re-enter  Chilax  with  Ltcias. 
Chi,  Here's  the  eunuch. 
Lycias.  Long  life  to  Ceesar  ! 
VaL  I  must  use  you,  Lycias. 
Come,  let's  walk  in,  and  then  I'll  shew  ye  all : 
If  women  may  be  frail,  this  wench  shall  fall. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Maximus. 

Enter  Claudia  and  Marcbllina. 

Clau,  Sirrah,*  what  ails  my  lady,  that  of  late 
She  never  cares  for  company  > 

Marc.  I  know  not, 
Unless  it  be  that  company  causes  cuckolds. 

Clau,  That  were  a  childish  fear. 

Marc,  What  were  those  ladies 
Came  to  her  lately  r  from  the  court  ? 

Clau,  The  same,  wench : 
Some  grave  instructors,  on  my  life  ;  they  look 
For  all  the  world  like  old  hatch'd  hilts." 

Marc.  'Tis  true,  wench  ; 
For  here  and  there  (and  yet  they  painted  well 

too) 
One  might  discover,  where  the  gold  was  worn. 
Their  iron  ages.' 

Clau.  If  my  judgment  fail  not. 
They  have  been  sheath'd  like  rotten  ships 

Marc,  It  may  be. 

Clau.   For,  if  you  mark  their  rudders,  they 
hang  weakly. 

Marc.  They  have  past  the  line,  belike.  Wouldst 
live,  Claudia, 
Till  thou  wcrt  such  as  they  are  ? 

Clau.  Chimney-pieces  ! 
Now,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me,  and  3*^oungmen ! 

s  reeordQ  **  Birds  are  faid  to  record,  when  they  flnrt  at- 
tempt to  sing."  Wkrcb.  Record.  \.  e.  sing,  ia  apfdied  by 
our  old  writera  to  the  nituic  of  birds,  not  merely  "  wbaa 
tfaey  first  attempt  to  sing,"  but  at  every  stage  of  tlieir  singing. 
According  to  IXmce  {lausL  0/  Shakgpeare,  I  49).  the  term 
was  formed  from  the  recorder  or  flageolet  by  which  birds 
were  taught 

•  area  thoufkt]  Weber  printed  **  are  tJkeugkt "  I 

•  Sirrah]  See  note,  p.  793. 

•  katJck>dkiiU]  See  note,  p.  495. 

T  Om  might  ditcovtr,  wA«re  du  fM  woe  went, 

Tkdr  tron  ages]  "  A  mtaerable  pun  between  Ch«  iren 
edge  of  a  Rword,  and  the  iron-age,  1 
ed."    Wsaaa. 
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1  had  rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty.* 
While  I  were  able  to  endure  a  tempest, 
And  bear  my  tights  *  out  bravely,  till  my  tackle 
Whistled    i'    the   wind,   and    held   against  all 

weathers, 
While  I  were  able  to  bear  with  my  tires. 
And  80  discharge  'em,  I  would  willingly 
Live,  Marccllina ;  not  till  barnacles  ' 
Bred  in  my  sides. 

Marc.  Thou  art  i'  the  right,  wench : 
For  who  would  live,  whom  pleasures  nad  for- 
saken. 
To  stand  at  mark,  and  cry,  "  A  bow  short,  Sig- 
uier !  "  *  — 
Were  there  not  men  came  hither  too  ? 

Clau.  Brave  fellows ; 
I  fear  me,  bawds  of  five  i*  the  pound. 

Marc,  How  know  you  ? 

Clau.  They  gave  me  great  lights  to  it. 

Marc.  Take  heed,  Claudia. 

Clau,  Let  them  take  heed ',  the  spring  comes  on. 

Marc.  To  me,  now. 
They  secm'd  as  noble  visitants. 

Clau.  To  me,  now. 
Nothing  less,  Marcellina ;  for  I  mark'd  'cm. 
And,  by  this  honest  light  (for  yet  'tis  morning). 
Saving  the  reverence  of  their  gilded  doublets 
And  Milan  skins  * 

Marc.  Thou  art  a  strange  wench,  Claudia. 

Clau.  You  are  deceiv'd  j  —  they  shew'd  to  me 
directly 
Court- crabs,  that  creep   a  side- way   for  their 

living : 
I  know  'em  by  the  breeches  that  they  begg'd  last. 

Marc.  Peace  ; 
My  lady  comes.     What  may  that  be  ? 

Enter  Ldcina  and  Ltcias. 

Clau.  A  sumner,« 
That  cites  her  to  appear. 

Marc.  No  more  of  that,  wench. 

Lycias.  Madam,  what  answer  to  your  lord  ? 

Lucina.  Pray,  tell  him 
I  am  subject  to  his  will. 

Lycias.  Why  weep  you,  madam  ? 
Excellent  lady,  there  are  none  will  hurt  you. 


I  I  had  rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty]  "  *  Dralleiy  * 
[the  reading  o(  both  the  fulio:*],  which  has  greatly  puzzled 
Uic  funner  comnientatorei,  is  certainly  nothing  but  an  acci- 
dental corruption  of  '  drolUnf^*  which  does  not  moan  a  ffay 
la/^yy  as  the  last  editors  suppose,  but  a  puppet-show." 
Wekeb. — Claudia  nienn.4,  "  s[)end  her  yiHith  in  making 
pupi»et-Rhows,  which  she  considers  as  the  lowest  scene  of 
deeradation."  Gifi'ord'i^  note  on  B.  Jonson'n  Works^  iv. 
37 U.  —  Ci)leri(lge  {Remains y\\.  309)  says  that  "  the  whole  of 
Iliir4  »«{>ppch  (iccms  corrupt,"  and  proposes  an  alteration  in 
one  of  the  lines  :  the  fact  is,  ho  did  not  underntand  it. 

3  ji}fhVi]  i,  e.  cloths  hunp  round  about  a  ship  to  prevent 
Ihp  men  from  being  seen  in  fight ;  or  any  coverts  under 
wf.ich  they  may  use  their  arms  un.seen. 

*  barnacUa]  i.  e.  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  which  adhere  to 
■bi|ts. 

■*  To  Btand  at  markf  and  cry,  "jJ  bow  ehorL,  gignior.'"] 
An  allusion  to  those  persons  whose  busines.^  it  was  to  *'  give 
aim  "  to  the  archers,  i.  e..  to  inform  them  how  near  their 
arrows  fell  l<»  the  mark.  Alarc.ollina  means  —  What  woman, 
after  she  had  become  incapable  of  pleasures,  would  live  to 
auperintend  and  direct  those  of  otlierv,  —  would  become  a 
bawd? 

»  Milan  *kin*]  i^ee  note,  p.  218. 

•  jS  mmner]  •*  Thn  officer  is  now  called  an  apparitor, 
and  his  principal  buitiness  is  to  cite  ofTeuden  into  ecclcsi- 
attical  courts."    Wkbcb. 


iMcina.  I  do  beseech  you,  tell  me,  air  ^^— 

Lycias.  AVhat,  lady  ? 

Lucina.  Serve  you  the  emperor  ? 

Lycias.  I  do. 

Lucina.  In  what  place  ? 

Lycias.  In's  chamber,  madam. 

Lucina.  Do  you  serve  his  will  too 

Lycias.  In  fair  and  just  commands. 

Lucina.  Arc  you  a  Koman  ? 

Lycias.  Yes,  noble  lady,  and  a  Mantuan. 

Lucina.  What  office  bore  your  parents  ? 

Lycias.  One  was  praetor.^ 

Lucina.  Take  heed,  then,  how  you  stain  his 
reputation. 

Lycias.  Why,  worthy  lady  ? 

Lucina.  If  you  know,  I  charge  you. 
Aught  in  this  message  but  what  honesty. 
The  trust  and  fair  obedience  of  a  servant. 
May  well  deliver,  yet  take  heed,  and  help  me. 

Lycias.  Madam,  I  am  no  broker 

Clau.  I'll  be  hang'd,  then.  [Asid^, 

Lycias.    Nor   base  procurer  of  men's   lusts. 
Your  husband 
Pray'd  me  to  do  this  office  ;  I  have  done  it : 
It  rests  in  you  to  come,  or  no. 

Lucitia.  I  will,  sir. 

Lycias.  If  you  mistrust  mo,  do  not. 

Lucina,  You  appear 
So  worthy,  and  to  all  my  sense  so  honest. 
And  this  is  such  a  certain  sign  you  have  brought 

me. 
That  I  believe. 

Lycias.  Why  should  I  cozen  you  ? 
Or,  were  I  brib'd  to  do  this  villany, 
Can  money  prosper,  or  the  fool  that  takes  it, 
When  such  a  virtue  falls  ? 

Lucina.  You  speak  well,  sir  : 
Would  all  the  rest  that  serve  the  emporor 
Had  but  your  way  ! 

Clau.  And  so  they  have,  ad  unguem,      [Asidt. 

Lucina.  Pray,  tell  my  lord  I  have  receiv'd  his 
token, 
And  will  not  fail  to  meet  him.     Yet,  good  siri 

thus  much 
Before  you  go  ;  I  do  beseech  yon  too. 
As  little  notice  as  you  can,  deliver 
Of  my  appearance  there. 

Lycias.  It  shall  be,  madam ; 
And  80  I  wish  you  happiness. 

Lucina,  I  thank  you.  [ExeusiL 

SCENE  III.  —  An  open  Place  in  the  CUy, 

Tumult  and  noise  within.     Enter  Aiscius,  tcith  kis 

stcord  draicn,  pursuing  Pontius  :  Maxim  us  ^/^ 

loicing. 

Max.  Temper  yourself,  ACcius  ! 

Pont.  Hold,  my  lord  ! 
I  am  a  Roman  and  a  soldier. 

Max.  Pray,  sir  — 

ACcius.  Thou  art  a  lying  villain  and  a  traitor !  — 
[Maximits  holds  him. 
Give  me  mj-self,*  or,  by  the  gods,  my  friend. 
You'll  make  me  dangerous  !  —  How  dar'st  thou 
pluck 

'  too.*  preUor]  Weber  choee  to  print  "  teas  a  pr^Ur.** 
8  Oire  me  myee{f]  **  i.  e.  Let  lue  go,  leave  me  at  llbaiQr. 

Ma>07(. 
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The  soldiers  to  sedition,  and  I  living  ? 
And  soi^'  rebellion  in  'em,  and  even  then 
When  I  am  drawing  out  to  action  ? 

Pont.  Hear  mo. 

Max,  Are  you  a  man  ? 

ASciits.  I  am  a  true-hearted,'  Maximus, 
And,  if  the  villain  live,  we  are  dishonour' d. 

Max.  But  hear  him  what  he  can  say. 

ASciits.  That's  the  way 
To  pardon  him  :  I  am  so  easy-natur'd. 
That,  if  he  speak  but  humbly,  I  forgive  him. 

Pont.  I  do  beseech  you,  noble  general 

AeciuA.  H'as  found  the  way  already  !     Give 
me  room ; 
One  stroke  ;  and,  if  he  scape  me  then,  h'as  mercy. 

PonL  I  do  not  call  you  noble,  tliat  I  fear  you  : 
I  never  car'd  for  death.     If  you  will  kill  me, 
Consider  tirst  for  what,  not  what  you  can  do : 
'Tis  true,  I  know  you  for  my  general. 
And  by  that  great  prerogative  may  kill ; 
But  do  it  justly,  then. 

yiedus.  He  argues  with  me; 
By  Heaven,  a  made-up  rebel ! 

Max.  Pray,  consider 
What  certain  grounds  you  have  for  this. 

ACcius.  What  grounds  ! 
Did  I  not  take  him  preaching  to  the  soldiers 
How  lazily  they  liv'd  ?  and  what  dishonours 
It  was  to  serve  a  prince  so  full  of  woman  ? 
Those  were  his  very  words,  friend. 

Max.  These,  ACcius, 
Though  they  were  rashly  spoke,  —  which   was 

an  error, 
A  great   one,  Pontius,  —  yet,  from  him,   that 

hungers 
For  wan  and  brave  employment,  might  be  par- 

don'd. 
The  heart,  and  harbor'd  thoughts  of  ill,  make 

traitors, 
Not  splccny  speeches. 

ACcius,  Why  should  you  protect  him  ? 
Go  to ;  it  shews  not  honest. 

Mux.  Taint  me  not ; 
For  that  shews  worse,  A€cius  :  all  your  ifricnd- 

ship. 
And  that  pretended  love  you  lay  upon  me. 
Hold  back  my  honesty,  is  like  a  favour 
You  do  your  slave  to-day,  to-morrow  hang  him. 
Wa.s  1  your  bosom-piece  for  this  ? 

ACcius.  Forgive  me: 
The  nature  of  ray  zeal,  and  for  my  country, 
Makes  me  sometimes  forget  myself;  for  know, 
Thoui^h  I  most  strive  to  be  without  my  passions, 
I  am  no  god.  —  For  you,  sir,  whose  infection 
Has  spread  itself  like  poison  through  the  army. 
And  cast  a  killing  fog  on  fair  allegiance. 
First  thank  this  noble  gentleman,  —  you  had 

died  else ; 
Next,  from  your  place  and  honour  of  a  soldier 
I  here  seclude  you  ;  — 

Pont.  May  I  speak  yet  ? 

Max.  Hear  him. 

A€ciu8.  And,  while  ACcius  holds  a  reputation. 
At  least  command,  you  bear  no  arms  for  Kome,  sir. 

Pont.  Against  her  I  shall  never.    The  con- 
demn'd  man 


1  c  tnu-k«ari£^  "  i.  e.  a  true-hearted  man.    The  modem 
editiuns  very  tamely  ouil  the  article."    Wseaa. 
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Has  yet  that  privilege  to  speak,  my  lord ; 
Law  were  not  equal  else. 

Max.  Pray,  hear,  ACcius  ; 
For  happily  the  fault  he  has  committed. 
Though  I  believe  it  mighty,  yet,  considered 
(If  mercy  may  be  thought  upon),  will  prove 
Kather  a  hasty  sin  than  heinous. 

ACcius.  Speak. 

PotU,  'Tis  true,  my  lord,  you  took  me  tir'd 
with  peace. 
My  words  almost  as  ragged  as  my  fortunes  ; 
'Tis  true,  I  told  the  soldier  whom  we  serv'd. 
And  then  bewail'd,  we  had  an  emperor 
Led  from  us  by  the  flourishes  of  fencers ; 
I  blam'd  him  too  for  women. 

ACcius.  To  the  rest,  sir. 

Pont.  And,  like  enough,  I  bless'd  him  then  as 
soldiers 
Will  do  sometimes  :  'tis  true  I  told  'em  too. 
We  lay  at  home,  to  shew  our  country  * 
We  durst  go  naked,  durst  want  meat  and  money, 
And,  when  the  slave  drinks  wine,  we  durst  be 

thirsty ; 
I  told  'em  this  too,  that  the  trees  and  roots 
Were  our  best  pay-masters  ;  the  charity 
Of  longing  women,  that  had  bought  our  bodies, 
Our  beds,  ftres,  tailors,  nurses  ;  nay,  I  told  *em, 
(For  you  shall  hear  the  greatest  sin  I  said,  sir,) 
By  that  time  there  be  wars  aeain,  our  bodies. 
Laden  with  scars,  and  aches,^and  ill  lodgings. 
Heats,  and  perpetual  wants,  were  fitter  prayersi 
And    certain    graves,    than  cope   the    foe   on 

crutches  : 
'Tis  likely  too,  I  counsell'd  em  to  turn 
Their  warlike  pikes  to  plough-shares,  their  sure 

targets. 
And  swords  hatch'd  *  with  the  blood  of  many 

nations. 
To  spades   and  pruning-knives   (for  those  get 

money). 
Their  warlike  eagles  into  daws  or  starlings. 
To  give  an  Ave^  C<psar  ^  as  he  passes. 
And  be  rewarded  with  a  thousand  drachmas ; 
For  thus  we  get  but  years  and  beats. 

A€cius,  What  think  you  ? 
Were  these  words  to  be  spoken  by  a  captain, 
One  that  should  give  example  ? 

Max.  'Twas  too  much. 

Pont.  My  lord,  I  did  not  woo  'em  from  the 
empire. 
Nor  bid  'em  turn  their  daring  steergainst  Gaesar ; 
The  gods  for  ever  hate  me,  if  that  motion 
Were  part  of  me !     Give  me  but  employment, 

sir, 
And  way  to  live ;    and  where '  you  hold  me 
vicious, 

3  ctfuiUry]  Is  here  a  trlnyUable,  —  as  Weber  remarks  in 
an  unnece:»arily  long  note. 

s  QcktA  Id  here  a  ai«»>-Uable. 

«  kaibeiCd\  Equivalent  here  (as  at  p.  775)  to  — adorned, 
coloured :  eee  note,  p.  425. 

s  To  five  an  aoe,  Omsar]  **  Ut  plurimum  docebaatur  iMi 
avec  salutationis  verba  .  .  .  interdum  etiam  plurium  vo- 
cum  vemus  aut  sententias  docebantur:  ut  iUi  conri,  qui 
adniirationi  fuerunt  Augusto  ex  Actiaca  vkloria  leverteoti, 
quorum  alter  institutud  fuerat  dicere,  dfM,  Cm$ttrf**  ice 
Casaubonus  ad  Persii  ProL  v.  8. 

«  beatj]  I  e.  beatinr*,  blows.  The  correction  of  Weber, 
which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  right  reading.— Both  tlM 
folios  have  "beetii;"  and  so  Seward  and  the  £diton  of 
1778,  without  making  any  attempt  to  ejqdain  it. 

7  what]  I  e  whereas. 
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Bred  up  in  mutiny,  my  sword  shall  tell  you, 
(And,  if  you  please,  that  place  I  held  main- 
tain it 
'Gainst  the  most  daring  foes  of  Bome,)  I  am 

honest, 
A  lover  of  my  country,  one  that  holds 
His  life  no  longer  his  than  kept  for  Csesar. 

[Kneels, 
Weigh  not  (I  thus  low  on  my  knee  beseech  you) 
"What  my  rude  tongue  discover' d ;  'twas  my 

want, 
No  other  part  of  Pontius.     You  have  seen  me, 
And  you,  my  lord,  do  something  for  my  country, 
And  both  beheld  the  wounds  f  gave  and  took, 
Not  like  a  backward  traitor. 

Ascitis.  All  this  language 
Makes  but  against  you,  Pontius ;  you  are  cast, 
And,  by  mine  honour  and  my  love  to  Csesar, 
By  me  shall  never  be  restor'd  :  in  my  camp 
I  vnll  not  have  a  tongue,  though  to  himself, 
Dare  talk  but  near  sedition ;  as  I  govern. 
All  shall  obey  ;  and  when  they  want,  their  duty 
And  ready  service  shall  redress  their  needs, 
Not  prating  what  they  would  be. 

Pont,  [rising,]  Thus  I  leave  you  ; 
Yet  shall  my  prayers  still,  although  my  fortunes 
Must  follow  you  no  more,  be  still  about  you  : 
Gods  give  you,  where  you  fight,  the  victory  ! 
You  cannot  cast  my  wishes.  [Exit, 

A€cius,  Come,  my  lord  ; 
Now  to  the  field  again. 

Max.  Alas,  poor  Pontius  !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    JY,  — A  UaU  in  the  Palace, 

Enier,  on  one  side,  Cuilax,  on  the  other,  LiciNius 
afid  B  ALB  US. 

Licin.  How  now  ? 

Chi,  She's  come. 

Bal.  Then  I'll  to  th'  emperor 

Chi,  Do.  [EtiVBalbus. 

Is  the  music  plac'd  well } 

Licin,  Excellent, 

Chi,  Licinius,  you  and  Proculus  receive  her 
In  the  great  chamber ;  at  her  entrance. 
Let  me  alone ;  and,  do  you  hear,  Licinius  ? 
Pray,  let  the  ladies  ply  her  further  off^ 
And  with  much  more  discretion.     One  word 
more. 

Licin,  Well? 

Chi,  Are  the  jewels,  and  those  ropes  of  pearl, 
Laid  in  the  way  she  passes  ? 

Licin,  Take  no  care,  man.  [ExU, 

Enter  Yalentinian,  with  Balbus  nmd  Proculus. 

Vol,  What,  is  she  come  ? 

Chi.  She  is,  sir  ;  but  'twere  best 
Your  grace  were  seen  last  to  her. 

Val,  So  I  mean.  — 
Keep  the  court  empty,  Proculus. 

Proc,  'Tis  done,  sir. 

Val.  Be  not  too  sudden  to  her. 

Chi,  Good  your  grace, 
Ketire,  and  man  yourself ;  let  us  alone ; 
We  are  no  children  this  way.  Do  you  hear,  sir? 
'Tifl  necessary  that  her  waiting- women 
Be  cut  ofif  in  the  lobby  by  some  ladies ; 
.They'd  break  the  business  else. 


Val.  *T\A  true  ;  they  shall. 

Chi.  Remember  your  place,  Proculus. 

Proc.  I  warrant  you. 

[Blxeunt  Valentikian,  Balbus,  emd  Pboo> 

ULUS. 

Chi,  She  enters. 

Enter  Lucina,  Claudia,  and  Marcellina. 

Who  are  waiters  there  ?  the  emperor 
Calls  for  his  horse  to  air  himself. 

Lucina.  I  am  glad 
I  come  so  happily  to  take  him  absent ; 
This  takes  away  a  little  fear.     I  know  him ; 
Now  I  begin  to  fear  again.    Oh,  Honour, 
If  over  thou  hadst  temple  in  weak  woman, 
And  sacrifice  of  modesty  burnt  to  thee. 
Hold  me  fast  now,  and  help  me  !  [Aside* 

Chi,  Noble  madam, 
You   are  welcome    to  the  court,   most   nobly 

welcome : 
You  are  a  stranger,  lady. 

Lucina.  I  desire  so. 

Chi,  A  wondrous  stranger  here ;  nothing  so 
strange ; 
And  therefore  need  a  guide,  I  think. 

Lucina.  I  do,  sir. 
And  that  a  good  one  too. 

Chi,  My  service,  lady. 
Shall  be  your  guide  in  this  place.     But,  pnj 

you,'  tell  me. 
Are  you  resolv'd  a  courtier  ^ 

Lucina.  No,  I  hope,  sir. 

Clau,  You  arc,  sir. 

Chi,  Yes,  my  fair  one. 

Clau.  So  it  seems. 
You  are  so  ready  to  bestow  yourself. 
Pray,  what  might  cost  those  breeches  ? 

Chi.  Would  you  wear  'em  ?  — 
Madam,  you  have  a  witty  woman. 

Marc,  Two,  sir. 
Or  "else  you  underbuy  us. 

Lucina.  Leave  your  talking.  — 
But  is  piy  lord  here,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 

Chi,  He  is,  sweet  lady,  and  must   take  this 
kindly. 
Exceeding  kindly  of  you,  wondrous  kindly. 
You  come  so  far  to  visit  him.     I'll  guide  you. 

Lucina.  Whither? 

Chi,  Why,  to  your  lord. 

Lucina.  Is  it  so  hard,  sir. 
To  find  him  in  this  place  without  a  guide  ? 
For  I  would  willingly  not  trouble  you. 

Chi.  It  will  be  so  for  you,  that  are  a  stranger: 
Nor  can  it  be  a  trouble  to  do  service 
To  such  a  worthy  beauty ;  and  besides 

Marc,  I  see  he  will  go  with  us. 

Clau.  Let  him  amble. 

Chi.  It  fits  not  that  a  lady  of  your  reckoning, 
Should  f}ass  without  attendants. 

Lucina,  I  have  two,  sir. 

Chi.  I  mean,  without  a  man.     Yoa'U  see  the 
emperor? 

Lucina.  Alas,  I  am  not  fit,  sir  ! 

Chi,  You  are  well  enough ; 
He'll  take  it  wondrous  kindly.     Hark  ! 

[Whiapen. 

1  yimj  Omitt«d  by  tbe  raodoa  editors. 
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Lucina.  You  flatter : 
Good  sir,  no  more  of  that. 

Chi.  Well,  I  but  tell  you  — 

Lucina,  Will  you  go  forward  ?  since  I  must  be 
mann'd,' 
Pray,  take  your  place. 

Clau.  C'annot  you  man  us  too,  sir  ? 

Chi.  Give  me  but  time. 

Marc.  And  vou'll  try  all  things. 

Chi.  No; 
ril  make  you  no  such  promise. 

Clau.  If  you  do,  sir. 
Take  heed  you  stand  to't. 

Chi.  Wondrous  merry  ladies  ! 

Lucina.  ITic  wenches  aredispos'd.' Pray, 

keep  your  way,  sir.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.  —  Anoe?ier  Apartment  in   the  •ame. 
A  recess  behind  a  curtain* 

• 

Enter  LiciMUS,  Proctlus,  arui  Balbus. 
Licin.  She  is  coming  up  the  stairs.     Now,  the 
music  ; 
And,  as  that  stirs  her,  let's  set  on.    Perfumes 
there  ! 
Proc.  Discover  all  the  jewels ! 
Licin.  Peace.  [Music. 

Enter  Chilax,  Luci>'a,  Claudia,  and  Maacbl- 

LINA. 

FIRST    SONG. 

Now  the  lUsiy  rpring  is  seen ; 

Golden  yellow,  ffaudy  blue. 

Daintily  invite  the  view. 
Every  where  on  every  xreen, 
Ro*e»  blushing  an  they  blow, 

And  entiring  men  to  pull, 
Lilies  whiter  than  the  snow. 

Woodbines  of  fweet  honey  full : 
All  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 
"  Ladies,  if  not  pluck'd,  we  die." 

Yet  the  lusty  spring  hath  stayM ; 

Blushing  red  and  purest  white 

Daintily  to  love  invite 
Every  woman,  every  maid. 
Cherries  kissuig  as  they  grow. 

And  invitinj;  men  to  taste. 
Apples  even  npe  below, 

Winding  gently  to  the  waist : 
All  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 
**  Ladies,  if  not  pluck 'd,  we  die." 

SECOND   BONO. 

Hear,  ye  ladies  that  despise. 

What  the  mighty  Love  hat  done  ; 
Fear  examples,  and  be  wise : 

Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun  ; 
Leda,  sailing  on  the  stream 

To  deceive  the  hopen  of  man, 
Love  accounting  but  a  dream. 

Doted  on  a  silver  swau ; 
Danaii,  in  a  brazen  tower. 
Where  no  love  was,  luvM  a  ahower.* 

Hear,  ye  ladies  that  are  coy. 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fierrenoss  of  the  boy : 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo ; 
Veeta,  kindling  holy  fires, 

Circled  round  about  with  qrfea, 


1  manm^i]  I  e.  waited  on,  attended. 

>  disp<u^d]  **  i.  e.  dltpoeed  to  mirth :  an 
frequently  occur*  in  these  plays."    Masoh. 
todined  to  wanton  mirth :  see  note.  p.  657. 

*  sUwer]  So  the  aecond  iuUo —  The  finlfolk)  "nown.** 


Never  dreaming  looee  deairea, 
Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
Ilion,  in  a  short  hour,*  higher 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  Are. 

Lucina.  Pray  Heaven  my  lord  be  here !  for 
now  I  fear  it. 
Well,  ring,  if  thou  be'st  counterfeit  or  Btoln, 
As  by  this  preparation  I  suspect  it, 
lliou  hast  betray'd  thy  mistress.  [Aside.]  —  Pray, 

sir,  forward ; 
I  would  fain  see  my  lord. 

Chi.  But  tell  me,  madam, 
How  do  you  like  the  song  ? 

Lucina.  I  like  the  air  well ; 
But  for  the  words,  they  are  lasciyious 
And  over-light  for  ladies. 

Chi.  All  ours  love  'em. 

Lucina.  'Tis  like  enough,  for  yours  are  loying 
ladies. 

Licin.  Madam,  you  are  welcome  to  the  court. 
—Who  waits  ? 
Attendants  for  this  lady ! 

Lucina.  You  mistake,  sir ; 
I  bring  no  triumph  with  me. 

Licin.  But  much  honour. 

Proc.  Why,  this  was  nobly  done,  and  like  a 
neighbotir, 
So  freely  of  yourself  to  be  a  visitant : 
The  emperor  shall  give  you  thanks  for  this. 

Lucina.  Oh,  no,  sir  ! 
There's  nothing  to  deserve  'em. 

Proc.  Yes,  your  presence. 

Lucina.   Good  gentlemen,  be  patient,  and  be- 
lieve 
I  come  to  see  mj  husband,  on  command  too ; 
I  were  no  courtier  else. 

Licin.  That's  all  one,  lady  > 
Now  you  are  here,  you're  welcome :  and  the 

emperor. 
Who  loves  you  but  too  well 

Lucina.  No  more  of  that,  sir ; 
I  came  not  to  be  catechix'd. 

Proc.  Ah,  sirrah !  * 
And  have  we  got  you  here  ?  faith,  noUe  lady, 
We'll  keep  you  one  month  courtier. 

Lucina.  Gods  defend  *  sir  ! 
I  never  lik'd  a  trade  worse. 

Proc.  Hark  you.  [Whispers* 

LtAcina*  No,  sir. 

Proc.  You  are  grown  the  strangest  lady ! 

[Whiipen. 

Lucina.  How! 

Proc.  By  Heaven, 
'TIb  true  I  tell  you ;  and  you'll  find  it. 

Lucina.  I ! 
m  rather  find  my  grave ;  and  so  inform  him. 

Proc.  Is  it  not  pity,  gentlemen,  this  lady 
(Nay,  m  deal  roughly  with  you,  yet  not  hurt 

you,) 
Should  live  alone,  and  give  such  heavenly  beautj 
Only  to  walls  and  hangings  ? 

Lucina.  Good  sir,  patience  : 
I  am  no  wonder,  neither  come  to  that  end. 
You  do  my  lord  an  ii^ury  to  stay  me. 


4  AmtI  So  tbe  second  taio.  —Tbo  flat  fclio  < 
•  nrrdkl  See  note,  p^  793. 


(  nrr«Al  See  note,  p^  'i 
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Who,  though  you  are  the  prince's,  yet  dare  tell 

yow» 
He  keeps  no  wife  for  your  ways. 

Bal,  WcV,  well,  lady, 
However  you  are  pleas'd  to  think  of  us. 
You  are  welcome,  and  you  shall  bo  welcome. 

Lttcina,  Shew  it 
In  that  I  come  for,  then,  in  leading  me 
Where  my  lov'd  lord  is,  not  in  flattery. 

[Balbus  draws  ths  curicUn;   caskets  with 
Jeioels  set  out  in  the  recess. 
Nay,  you  may  draw  the  curtain ;  I  have  seen  'em, 
But  none  worth  half  my  honesty. 

CUiu.  Are  these,  sir. 
Laid  here  to  take  ? 

Pioc,  Yes,  for  your  lady,  gentlewoman. 

Marc.  We  had  been  doing  else. 

Bal,  Meaner  jewels 
Would  fit  your  worths. 

Clau,  And  meaner  clothes  your  bodies. 

Lucina.  The  gods  shall  kill  me  first ! 

Licin,  ITiere's  better  dying 
I'  th'  emperor's  arms  ;  go  to  :  but  be  not  angry ; 
These  are  but  talks,  sweet  lady. 

Enter  Piiorda,  Akdelia,  and  Ladies  strewing  the 
fioor  with  rushes. 

Phor.    Where    is  this  stranger?      Rushes,^ 
ladies,  rushes  ! 
Rushes  as  green  as  summer,  for  this  stranger  ! 

Proc.  Here's  ladies  come  to  see  you. 

Lucina.  You  ore  gone,  then  ? 
I  take  it,  'tis  your  cue. 

Proc.  Or  rather  manners  : 
\     You  are  better  fitted,  madam ;  we  but  tire  you. 
,     Therefore  we'll  leave  you  for  a.i  hour,  and  bring 
Your  much- lov'd  lord  unto  you* 

Lucina.  Then  I'U  thank  ye. 

[Exeunt  Chilax,  Licimus,  and  PaocuLUS. 
I  am  betray' d,  for  certain :  well,  Lucina, 
If  thou  dost  fall  from  virtue,  may  the  earth, 
That  after  death  should  shoot  up  gardens  of  thee. 
Spreading  thy  living  goodness  into  branches. 
Fly  from  thee,  and  the  hot  sun  find  thy  vices  ! 

[Aside. 

Phor.  You  are  a  welcome  woman. 

Ard.  Bless  me,  Heaven  ! 
How  did  you  find  the  way  to  court  r 

Lucina.  I  know  not ; 
Would  I  had  never  trod  it ! 

Phor.  Prithee,  tell  me, 
Good  noble  lady,  (and,  good  sweetheart,  love  us. 
For  we  love  thee  e^Ltrcmely,)  is  not  this  place 
A  paradise  to  live  in  ? 

Lucina.  To  those  people 
That  know  no  other  paradise  but  pleasure  : 
That  little  I  enjoy  contents  me  better. 

Ard.  What,  heard  you  any  music  yet  ? 

Lucina.  Too  much. 

Phor.  You  must  not  be  thus  froward.  What ! 
this  gown 

1  Ruahea]  "  It  ifl  well  known,  that,  before  the  invention 
of  carpets,  the  floora  of  apnrtinents  were  Htrewed  with 
rusbe*,  and  innumerable  allusions  to  the  practice  occur  in 
old  plays.  .  .  .  That  frevh  rushes  were  strewed  at  tlie 
arrival  uf  a  disttnguiithed  stranger,  appears  from  the  text, 
and  from  the  folUiwing  passage  of  Lilly's  Euphues  and  his 
EHgUm/i.Uiui.  1609,  4.  («>».  U  3.)  '  I  am  sorry,  Eupfaues, 
that  we  have  no  green  rushes,  considering  you  have  090a  lo 
great  a  itranger.*  "    Wkbkb. 


Is  one  o'  the  prettiest,  by  my  troth,  Ardedia, 
I  ever  saw  yet :  'twas  not  to  frown  in,  lady. 
You  put  this  gown  on  when  you  came. 

Ard,  How  do  you  ? 
Alas,  poor  wretch,  how  cold  it  is  ! 

Lucina.  Content  you ; 
I  am  as  well  as  may  be,  and  as  temperate. 
If  you  will  let  me  bo  so.     Where's  my  lord  ? 
For  there's  the  business  that  I  came  £br,  ladies. 

Phor.  We'll  lead  you  to  him  ;  he's  i*  the  gal- 
lery. 

Ard.  We'll  shew  you  all  the  court  too. 

Lucina.  Shew  me  him. 
And  you  have  shew'd  me  all  I  come  to  look  on. 

Phor.  Come  on ;  we'll  be  your  guides,  and,  as 
you  go. 
We  have  some  pretty  tales  to  tell  you,  lady. 
Shall  make  you  merry  too.     You  come  not  here 
To  be  a  sad  Lucina. 
.  Lucina.  Would  I  might  not !  [Ereunt, 

SCENE    Yl.  — Another  Apartment  in  the  mms. 

Enter  Chilax  and  Baxbus. 
Chi.  Now  the  soft  music  ;  Balbus,  run. 
Bal.  I  fly,  boy.  [Bat. 

Chi.  The  women  by  this  time  are  worming  of 
her; 
If'  she  can  hold  out  them,  the  emperor    [JAuie. 
Takes  her  to  task.  He  has  her  :  hark,  the  music ! 

[ExiL 

Enter  VAi^NTonAN  isnd  Lucina. 

Lucina.  Good  your  grace  ! 
Where  are  my  women,  sir  ? 

Val.  They  are  wise,  beholding 
What  you  think  scorn  to  look  on,  the  court's 

bravery.' 
Would  you  have  run  away  so  slily,  lady, 
Aiid  not  have  seen  jne  ? 

Lucina.  I  beseech  your  majesty, 
Consider  what  I  am,  and  whose. 

VcU.  I  do  so. 

Lucina.   Believe  me,  I  shall  never  make  a 
whore,  sir. 

Val.  A  friend  you  may,  and  to  that  man  that 
loves  you 
More  than  you  love  your  virtue. 

Lucina.  Sacred  Caesar  !  [Kneeis. 

Val.  You  shall  not  kneel  tcTme,  sweet. 

Lticina.  Look  upon  me, 
And,  if  you  be  so  cruel  to  abuse  me. 
Think  how  the  gods  will  take  it!     Does  this 

beauty 
Afflict  your  soul  ?  I'll  hide  it  from  you  erer ; 
Nay,  more,  I  will  become  so  leperous. 
That  you  shall  curse  me  fix>m  you.  My  dear  lord 
Has  serv'd  you  ever  truly,  fought  your  battles. 
As  if  he  daily  long'd  to  die  for  Cei^tf ; 
Was  never  traitor,  sir,  nor  never  taiDied 
In  all  the  actions  of  his  life. 

Vol.  I  know  it. 

Lucina.  His  £une  and  family  hare  grown  to- 
gether. 
And  spread  together,  like  two  sailing  cedaai' 


*  frrtfvfry]  i>  e.  finery,  •|m«hihm 

»  two  aaUiMg  cedars]  Brttpaoa*)  _ 

the  alteralion  of  thia  pUy  fay  Loid  BochastMTwfa  gjws 
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Over  the  Roman  diadem  :  oh,  let  not 
(Aa  you  have  any  flesh  that's  human  in  you) 
The  having  of  a  modest  wife  decline  *  him  ! 
Let  not  my  virtue  be  the  wedge  to  break  him  ! 
I  do  not  think  you  are  lascivious  ; 
These  wanton  men  belie  you  :  you  are  Caesar, 
Which  is,  the  father  of  the  empire's  honour ; 
You  are  too  near  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
To  wrong  the  weakest  of  all  creature<»,  women. 
Val.  I  dare  not  do  it  here.  [Aside.]  —  Rise, 
fair  Lucina ; 
I  did  but  try  your  temper :  you  are  honest ; 

[Raisinff  her. 
And,  with  the  commendations  wait  on  that, 
I'll  lead  you  to  your  lord,  and  give  *  you  to  him. 
Wipe  your  fair  eyes.  —  He  that  endeavours  ill. 
May  well  delay,  but  never  quench  his  hell. 

[Aside.  —  Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE   I.  —  An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Chilax,  Licixius,  Piioculus,  and  Balbus. 

Chi.  'Tis  done,  Licinius. 

Licin,  How  r ' 

Chi.  I  shame  to  tell  it. 
If  there  be  any  justice,  we  are  villains, 
And  must  be  so  rewarded. 

Bal.  If  it  be  done, 
I  take  it,  'tis  no  time  now  to  repent  it ; 
Let's  make  the  best  o'  the  trade. 

Proc.  Now  vengeance  take  it ! 
Why  should  not  he  have  settled  on  a  beauty. 
Whose  honesty  stuck  in  a  piece  of  tissue, 
Or  one  a  ring  might  rule,  or  such  a  one 
That  had  an  itching  husband  to  be  honourable, 
And  ground  *  to  got  it  ?  If  he  must  have  women, 
And  no  allay  without  'em,  why  not  those 
That  know  the  mystery,*  and  arc  best  able 
To  play  a  game  •  with  judgment  r  Such  as  she  is. 
Grant  they  be  won  with  long  siege,  endless 
travail, 


'*  two  spread inf  eedar/i  ").  Both  the  folkM  have  "  to  Molinf 
udars;  "  and  80  the  Editors  of  1778.  —  Compare  The  Lath 
tr»*  ProgrtM-^ 

"  The  tree*  grow  up,  and  mix  together  freely. 
The  oak  not  envioux  of  tkt  sailimff  cedar." 

Act  i.  ae.  1. 
1  decline]  i.  e.  lower,  degrade. 

>  ififf]  So  the  second  fulio.  —  Omitted  in  the  first  folio  j 
and  bv  Seward  ! 
3  Ifotr]  Ai  the  second  folio.  —The  first  folio  "  Ho." 

*  That  had  an  itching  huslnuut  to  be  hononrabU^ 

Jind  ground^  fcr.]  Lord  Ruche^^ter,  in  his  alteration  of 
this  play,  readn,  **  That  hail  a  hiishand  itching  to  be  homour- 
abUy"  Sec,  which,  it  niiiot  be  allowed,  is  the  more  natural 
collocation  of  the  word.-*.  Symptwin  proposed  "  cman'd  " 
instead  of  "^  ground^"  and  iiifi  emendation  was  adopted  by 
the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  a  paivsajio  at  the  commencement  of  act  iv.^  where 
the  fiffit  folio  has  '*  Oround,''^  the  second  fulio  gives  the 
true  reading,  '-(jroan^d:"  but,  in  the  present  JMisMge, 
**  ground  "  (i;iven  by  both  the  folios,  and  retained  by  Roch- 
ester) may  be  (as  Heath  explains  it,  MS.  ^otee)  tiie  preL  of 
"4p-tiu/.  a  verb  Hometimes  elsewhere  used  to  con\ry  the 
idea  which  U  intended  here,  and  which  the  reader  will 
easily  guess  at.'* 
»  myntery]  Both  the  folio-*  "  misery." 

*  a   jramfj    So  the  xecond    folio   — The   first  folio  has 
**  againe ;  "  and  ao  the  niudeni  editors  ! 


And  brouojht  to  opportunity  with  millions, 
Yet,  when  they  come  to  motion,  their  cold  virtue 
Keeps  'em  like  cakes  of  ice  :  I'll  melt  a  crystal, 
And  make  a  dead  flint  fire  himself,  ere  they 
Grive  greater  heat  than  now-departing^  embers 
Give  ^  to  old  men  that  watch  'em. 

Licin.  A  good  whore 
Had  sav'd  all  this,  and  happily  as  wholesome, 
Ay,  and  the  thing  once  done  too,  as  well  thought 

of; 
But  this  same  chastity,  forsooth 

Proc.  A  pox  on't ! 
Why  should  not  women  be  as  free  as  we  are  ? 
They  are  (but  not  in  open),  and  far  freer. 
And  the  more  bold  you  bear  yourself,  more  wel- 
come ; 
And  there  is  nothing  you  dare  say,  but  truth. 
But  they  dare  hear. 

Chi.  The  emperor  :  away  ! 
And,  if  we  can  repent,  let's  home  and  pray. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Valentixiaw  and  LucfiNA. 
Val.  Your  only  virtue  now  is  patience  ; 
Take  heed,  and  save  your  honour.  If  you  talk  — 
Lttcina.  As  long  as  there  is  motion  in  my  body. 
And  life  to  give  me  words,  I'll  cry  for  justice  ! 
Val.  Justicfe  shall  never  hear  you  ;  I  am  j  usticc. 
Lucina.  Wilt  thou  not  kill  me,  monster,  rav- 

isher  ? 
Thou  bitter  bane  o*  the  empire,  look  upon  me, 
And,  if  thy  guilty  eyes  dare  see  these  ruins 
Thy  wild  lust  hath  laid  level  with  dishonour, 
The  sacrilegious  razing  of  this  temple. 
The    mother  of   thy   black   sins  would   have 

blush'd  at, 
Behold,  and  curse  thyself !   The  gods  will  find 

thee, 
(That's    all    my    refuge    now,)    for    they   are 

righteous ; 
Vengeance  and  horror  circle  thee ;  the  empire. 
In  which  thou  liv'st  a  strong  continu'd  surfeit, 
like  poison  will  disgorge  thee ;  good  men  raze 

thee 
For  ever  being  read  again  but  vicious  ;  * 
Women  and  fearful  maids  make  vows  against 

thee; 
Thy  own  slaves,  if  they  hear  of  this,  shall  hate 

thee; 
And  those  thou  hast  corrupted,  first  fall  from 

thee; 
And,  if  thou  let'st  me  live,  the  soldier, 
Tir'd  with  thy  tyrannies,  break  through  obedience, 
And  shake  his  strong  steel  at  thee  ! 

Val.  This  prevails  '**  not. 
Nor  any  agony  you  utter,  lady. 
If  I  have  done  a  sin,  curse  her  that  drew  me, 
Curse  the  first  cause,  the  witchcraft  that  abus'd 

me, 

T  ntnt-departing]  The  second  folio  has  '*  new  doMrting.^ 
s  Owe]  Bo  the  second  folio. —  The  first  folio  **  Gives;" 

9  good  men  rate,  thee 

For  ever  being  read  again  but  vidone]  **  i.  e.  good  men  will 
prevent  your  ever  being  recorded,  but  as  an  example  of  vice 
and  viUany."  Ed.  177a  —  Both  the  folioa  have  a  break 
aAer  **  again,"  and  no  point  after  "vicious."— Sewaxd 
printed, 

"  For  ever  being  read  mgain ;  ail  virtQOQS 
tVomtn"  Sec 

10  precaHe]  i.  e.  avails. 
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Curse  those  fair  eyes,  and  curse  that  heavenly 

beauty, 
And  curse  your  being  good  too. 

Lucina,  (ilnrious  thieC 
What  restitution  canst  thou  make  to  save  me  ? 
VaL  I'll  ever  love  and  honour  you. 
Lucina.  Thou  canst  not. 
For  that  which  was  mine   honour   thou  hast 

murder'd ; 
And  can  there  be  a  love  in  violence  ? 
Val.  You  shall  be  only  mine. 
Lucvia.  Yet  I  like  better 
Thy  villany  than  flattery  ;  that's  thine  own. 
The  other  basely  counterfeit.     Fly  from  me ; 
Or,  for  thy  safety-sake  and  wisdom,  kill  me, 
For  I  am  worse  than  thou  art :  thou  mayst  pray, 
And  so  recover  grace ;  I  am  lost  for  ever ; 
And,  if  thou  let'st  me  live,  thou'rt  lost  thy- 
self too. 
Val.  I  fear  no  loss  but  love ;  I  stand  above  it. 
Lucina.  Call  in  your  lady-bawds  and  gilded 

pandars. 
And  let  them  triumph  too,  and  sing  to  Cssar, 
**  Lucina's    fain,    the     chaste     Luciiia's     con- 

quer'd !  "  — 
Gods,   what  a   wretched   thing   has   this  man 

made  me ! 
For  I  am  now  no  wife  for  Maximus, 
No  company  for  women  that  are  virtuous  ; 
No  family  1  now  can  claim,  nor  country, 
Nor    name    but   Caesar's   whore.  —  Oh,   sacred 

Caesar, 
(For  that  should  be  your  title,)  was  your  empire. 
Your  rods  and  axes  that  arc  types  of  justice, 
Those  tires  that  ever  burn  to  beg  you  blessings. 
The  people's  adoration,  fear  of  nations, 
What  victory  can  bring  you  home,  what  else 
The  useful  elements  can  make  your  servants. 
Even  light  itsell',  and  sons  >  of  light,  truth,  justice, 
Mercy,  and  star-like  piety,  sent  to  you. 
And  from  the  gods  themselves,  to  ravish  women  ? 
The  curses  that  I  owe  to  enemies, 
Even  those  the  8abines  sent,  when  Romulus 
(As  thou  hast  me)  ravish'd  their  noble  maids. 
Made  more  and  heavier,  light  on  thee ! 
Vol,  This  helps  not. 
Lucina,  The  sins  of  Tarquin  be  remember'd 

in  thee ! 
And  where  there  has  a  chaste  wife  been  abus'd, 
Let  it   be  thine,   the    shame  thine,  thine  the 

slaughter, 
And  last,  for  ever  thine  the  fear'd  example  ! 
Where  shall  poor  Virtue  live,  now  I  am  fain  ? 
What    can     your    honours    now    and    empire 

make  me. 
But  a  more  glorious  whore  ? 

Val.  A  better  woman  : 
But,  if  you  will  be  blind  and  scorn  it,  who  can 

help  it  r 
Come,  leave  these  lamentations ;  they  do  nothing 
But  make  a  noise.     I  am  the  same  man  still : 
Were  it  to  do  again,  (therctbre  be  wiser,) 
By  all  this  holy  light,  1  should  attempt  it ! 
You  are  so  excellent,  and  made  to  ravish, 
(There  were  no  pleasure  in  you  else,) 


I  «wi*]  Seward'd  correction  (approved  by  .Mamn).  —  Both 
the  foliua  have  **  Kuiiii : "  and  wo  tJie  Editon  uf  1778  and 
Weber. 


Lucina.  Oh,  villain  ! 

VaL  So  bred  for  man's  amazement*  that  my 
reason. 
And  every  help  to  hold  me  right,  ban  lost  me: 
The  god  of  love  himself  had  been  before  me. 
Had  he  but  power  to  see  you  :  tell  me  jnstly. 
How  can  I  choose  but  err,  then  ?     If  yon  dare 
Be  mine  and  only  mine,  (for  you  are  so  precionit 
I  envy  any  other  should  enjoy  you. 
Almost  look  on  you  ;  and  your  daring  husband 
Shall  know  h'as  kept  an  offering  from  the  empire, 
Too  holy  for  his  altars)  be  the  mightiest ; 
More  than  myself,  I'll  make  it.     If  you  will  not, 
Sit  down  with  this  and  silence ;  for  which  wis- 
dom. 
You  shall  have  use  of  me,  and  mucb  honour  ever. 
And  be  the  same  you  were  :  if  you  divulge  it, 
Know  I  am  far  above  the  faults  I  do. 
And  those  I  do  I  am  able  to  forgive  too ; 
And  where  •  your  credit,  in  the  knowledge  of  it. 
May  be  wth  gloss  enough  suspected,  miue 
Is  as  mine  own  command  shall  make  it :  princeii 
Though  they   be  sometimes    subject   to  loots 

whispers, 
Yet  wear  they  two-edg'd  swords  for  open  cen- 
sures : 
Your  husband  cannot  help  you,  nor  the  sokiier; 
Your  husband  is  my  creature,  they  my  weapoos, 
And  only  where  I  bid  'em,  strike  ;  I  feed  'em : 
Nor  can  the  gods  be  angry  at  this  action  ; 
For,  as  they  make  me  most,  they  mean  me  h^ 

piest. 
Which  I  had  never  been  without  this  pleasurs. 
Consider,  and  farewell:  you'll  find  your  womea 
At  home  before  you ;  they  have  bad  some  sport 

too, 
But  are  more  thankful  for  it. 

Lucina.  Destruction  find  thee !  [Exit  Vaudct. 
Now  which  way  must  I  go  ?  my  honest  house 
Will  shake  to  shelter  me ;  my  husband  fly  me ; 
My  feunily. 

Because  they  are  honest,  and  desire  to  be  soi, 
Must  not  endure  moj  not  a  neighbour  know 

me: 
AVhat  woman  now  dare  see  me  without  blushes, 
And,  pointing  as  I  pass,  *•  There,  there,  behold 

her ; 
Look  on  her,  little  children  ;  that  is  she. 
That  handsome  lady,  mark  "  }    Oh,  my  sad  fior* 

tunes  ! 
Is  this  the  end  of  goodness  }  this  the  price 
Of  all  my  early  prayers  to  protect  me  r 
Why,  then,  I  see  there  is  no  god  but  power. 
Nor  virtue  now  alive  that  cares  for  us, 
But  what  is  either  lame  or  sensual ; 
How  had  I  been  thus  wTetched  else  r 

[  Tfuroua  her»ei^  on  a  couch 

Enter  Maximus  and  Abciits. 

A€ciua.  Uo  those  withoiU.]  Let  Titius 
Command  the  company  that  Pontius  lost. 
And  sec  the  fosses  deeper. 

Max,  Uow  now,  sweetheart ! 
What  make  you  here,  and  thus  ? 

ACcius.  Lucina  weeping ! 
This  must  be  much  offence. 

Max.  Look  up,  and  tell  me, 

t  wktn]  L  e.wli«reas. 
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Why  are  you  thus  ?  —  my  ring !  —  Oh,  friend,  I 

have  found  it ! 

You  are  ^  at  court,  sweet. 

Lucina.  Yea  ;  this  brought  me  hither.' 

Max,  Rise,  and  go  home.  —  I  have  my  fears, 
Accius : 
Oh,  my  best  friend,  I  am  ruin'd !  —  Go,  Lucina ; 
Already  in  thv  tears  I  have  read  thy  wrongs, 
Already  found  a  Caesar :  go,  thou  lily, 
Thou  sweetly-drooping  flower  ;  go,  silver  swan, 
And  sing  thine  own  sad  requiem ;  go,  Lucina, 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  out-live  this  wrong  ! 

Lucina,  I  dare  not. 

Aedus.  Is  that  the  ring  you  lost } 

Max,  That,  that,  Accius, 
That  cursed  ring,  myself,  and  all  my  fortunes  ! 
'T  has  pleas'd  the  emperor,  my  noble  master, 
For  all  my  services  and  dangers  for  him. 
To  make  me  mine  own  pandar.   Was  this  j  ustice  ? 
Oh,  my  Aecius,  have  1  liv'd  to*  bear  this  ? 

Luciiia.  Farewell  for  ever,  sir  ! 

Max.  That's  a  sad  saving  ; 
But  such  a  one  becomes  you  well,  Lucina : 
And  yet,  inethinks,  we  should  not  part  so  lightly ; 
Our  loves  have  been  of  longer  growth,  more 

rooted. 
Than  the  sharp  word  of  one  farewell  can  scatter. 
Kiss  me.     I  tind  no  Caesar  here  ;  these  lips 
Taste  not  of  ra^'isher,^  in  my  opinion. 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Lucina.  Oh,  yes  ! 

Max.  I  dare  believe  thee  ; 
For  thou  wcrt  ever  truth  itself,  and  sweetness  :  — 
Indeed  she  was,  Aecius. 

ACcius.  So  she  is  still. 

Max,  [Kissing  her  again.\  Once  more.  —  Oh, 
my  Lucina,  oh,  my  comfort, 
The  blessing  of  my  youth,  the  Ufe  of  my  life  ! 

Aedus.  I  have  seen  enough  to  stagger  my 
obedience : 
Hold  me,  ye  equal  *  gods  !  this  is  too  sinful. 

Max.  Why  wert  thou  chosen  out  to  make  a 
whore  of  ? 
To  me   thou   wcrt    too    chaste.    Fall,   crystal 

fountains. 
And  ever  feed  your  streams,  you  rising  sorrows. 
Till  you  have  dropt  your  mistress  into  marble  ! 
Now,  go  lor  ever  from  me. 

Lucina.  Long  farewell,  sir ! 
And,  as  I  have  been  loyal,  gods,  think  on  mo  ! 

Mux.  Stay ;  let  me  once  more  bid  farewell, 
liUcina. 
Farewell,  thou  excellent  example  of  us  ! 
Thou  starry  virtue,  fare  thee  well !  seek  Heaven, 
And  there  by  Cassiopeia  shine  in  glory  ! 
We  are  too  base  and  dirty  to  preserve  thee. 

Aedus.  Nay,  I  must  kiss  too.     Such  a  kiss 
again. 
And  from  a  woman  of  so  ripe  a  virtue, 
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Accius  must  not  take.  Farewell,  thou  phenix, 
If  thou  wilt  die,  Lucina  !  which,  weJi  weigh'd, 
If  you  can  cease  a  while  from  these  strange 

thoughts, 
I  wish  were  rather  alter' d. 
Ludna.  No. 
Aedus.  Mistake  not. 
I  would  not  stain  your  honour  for  the  empire, 
Nor  any  way  decline  you  *  to  discredit ; 
'Tis  not  ray  fair  profession,  but  a  villain's : 
I  tind  and  feel  your  loss  as  deep  as  you  do. 
And  am  tlic  same  Accius,  still  as  honest ; 
The  same  life  I  have  still  for  Maximus, 
The  same  sword  wear  for   you,  where  justice 

wills  me, 
And  'tis  no  dull  one.     Therefore,  misconceive 

not; 
Only  I  would  have  you  live  a  little  longer, 
But  a  short  year. 
Max,  She  must  not. 
Lucina,  Why  so  long,  sir  ? 
Am  I  not  grey  enough  with  grief  already  ? 
Aedus.  To  draw  f^om  that  wild  man  a  sweet 
repentance. 
And  goodnass  in  his  days  to  come. 

Max,  They  are  so. 
And  will  be  ever  coming,  my  AAcius. 

Aedus,  For  who  knows,  but  the  sight  of  you, 
presenting 
His  swoln  sins  at  the  full,  and  your  fair  virtues, 
May,  like  a  fearful  vision,  fright  his  follies. 
And  once  more  bend  hira  right  again  ?  which 

blessing 
(If  your  dark  wrongs  would  give  you  leave  to 

read) 
Is  more  than  death,  and  the  reward  more  glo- 
rious : 
Death  only  eases  you  ;  this,  the  whole  empire. 
Besides,  compell'd  and  forc'd  with  violence 
To  what  you  have  done,  the  deed  is  none  of  yours, 
No,  nor  the  justice  neither :  you  may  live. 
And  still  a  worthier  woman,  still  more  honoured ; 
For  are  those  trees  the  worse  we  tear  the  fruits 

from? 
Or  should  the  eternal  gods  desire  to  perish, 
Because  we  daily  violate  their  truths, 
Which  is  the  chastity  of  Heaven  ?     No,  lady ; 
If  you  dare  live,  you  may  :  and  as  our  sins 
Make  them  more  full  of  equity  and  justice, 
So  this  compubivo  wrong  makes  you  more  per- 
fect : 
The  empire  too  will  bless  you. 

Max.  Noble  sir. 
If  she  were  any  thing  to  me  but  honour. 
And  that  that's  wedded  to  me  too,  laid  in, 
Not  to  be  worn  away  without  my  being  : 
Or  could  the  wrongs  be  hers  alone,  or  mine, 
Or  both  our  wrongs,  not  tied  to  after- issues. 
Not  bom  anew  in  all  our  names  and  kindreds, 
I  would  desire  her  live ;  nay  more,  compel  her : 
But  since  it  was  not  youth,  but  malice  ^d  it, 
And  not  her  own,  nor  mine,  but  both  our  losses ; 
Nor  stays  it  there,  but  that   our  names  must 

tind  it. 
Even  those  to  come,  and  when  they  read  she  liv'd, 
Must  they  not  ask  how  often  she  was  ravish'd. 
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And  make  a  doubt  she  loY*d  that  more  than 

wedlock? 
Therefore  she  must  not  live. 

Aedus.  Therefore  she  must  live, 
To  teach  the  world  such  deaths  are  superstitious. 

Luciiui.  The  tongues  of  angels  cannot  alter  me ; 
For,  could  the  world  again  restore  my  credit, 
As  fair  and  absolute  as  first  I  bred  it, 
That  world  I  should  not  trust  again.     The  em- 
pire * 
By  my  life  can  get  nothing  but  my  story. 
Which,  whUst  I  breathe,  must  be  but  his  abuses : 
And  where  ^  you  counsel  me  to  live,  that  Caesar 
May  see  his  errors  and  repent,  I'll  tell  you. 
His  penitence  is  but  increase  of  pleasures, 
His  prayers  never  said  but  to  deceive  us ; 
And  when  he  weeps,  as  you  think  for  his  vices, 
*Tis  but  as  killing  drops  from  baleful  yew-trees, 
That  rot  their  honest  neighbour.  If  he  can  grieve, 
As  one  that  yet  desires  his  free  conversion, 
And  almost  glories  in  his  penitence, 
I'll  leave  him  robes  to  mourn  in,  my  sad  ashes. 

Aeciua.  The  farewells,  then,  of  happy  souls  be 
with  thee. 
And  to  thy  memory  be  ever  sung 
The  praises  of  a  just  and  constant  lady  ! 
This  sad  day,  whilst  I  live,  a  soldier's  tears 
I'll  offer  on  thy  monument,  and  bring. 
Full  of  thy  noble  self,  with  tears  untold  yet. 
Many  a  worthy  wife,  to  weep  thy  ruin. 

Max.  All  that  is  chaste  upon  thy  tomb  shall 
flourish, 
All  living  epitaphs  be  thine  :  time,  story, 
And  what  is  left  behind  to  piece  our  lives. 
Shall  be  no  more  abused  with  tales  and  trifles. 
But,  full  of  thee,  stand  to  eternity. 

Aedus.  Once  more,  farewell !  go,  find  Elysium, 
ITiere  where  the  happy  souls  are  crown'd  with 

blcsshigs. 
There  where  'tis  ever  spring  and  ever  summer  ! 

Max.  There  where  no  bed -rid  justice  comes  ! 
Truth,  Honour, 
Are  keepers  of  that  blessed  place  :  go  thither  ; 
For  here  thou  liv'st  chaste  tire  in  rotten  timber. 

Aedus.  And  so,  our  last  farewells  ! 

McLx.  Gods  give  thee  justice  !      [Exit  Lucixa. 

Aedus.  His  thoughts  begin  to  work ;  I  fear 
him:  yet 
He  ever  was  a  noble  Roman ;  but 
I  know  not  what  to  think  on't ;  he  hath  sufler'd 
Beyond  a  man,  if  he  stand  this.  [Aside. 

Max.  ACcius, 
Am  1  alive,  or  has  a  dead  sleep  seiz'd  me } 
It  was  my  wife  the  emperor  abus'd  thus ; 
And  I   must  say,  **  I  am  glad  I  had  her  for 

him,"  — 
Must  I  not,  my  A6cius  ? 

Aedus.  I  am  stricken 
With  such  a  stifl"  amazement,  that  no  answer 
Can  readily  come  from  me,  nor  no  comfort. 
Will  you  go  home,  or  go  to  my  house  ? 

Max.  Neither : 
I  have  no  home ;  and  you  are  mad,  A6ciu8, 
To  keep  me  company  :  I  am  a  fellow 


1  empirel  Lord  Rocheoter,  in  bis  alteration  of  the  play, 
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My  own  sword  would  forsake,  not  tied  unto  mc; 
A  pandar  is  a  prince  to  what  I  am  £edn : 
By  Heaven,  I  dare  do  nothing. 

Aedus.  You  do  better. 

Max.  1  am  made  a  branded  slave,  AficiuB, 
And  yet  I  bless  the  maker. 
Death  o'  my  soul !  must  I  endure  this  tamely  ? 
Must  Maximus  be  mentioned  for  his  tameness?* 
I  am  a  child  too ;  what  should  I  do  railing  ? 
I  cannot  mend  myself ;  'tis  Csesar  did  it, 
And  what  am  I  to  him  ? 

Aedtts.  *Tis  well  consider* d ; 
However  you  are  tainted,  be  no  traitor : 
Time  may  out-wear  the  first,  the  last  lives  ever. 

Max.  Oh,  that  thou  wert  not  living,  and  my 
friend  ! 

Aedus.  I'll  bear  a  wary  eye  upon  your  actionB : 
I  fear  you,  Maximus  ;  nor  can  1  blame  thee 
If  thou  break'st  out ;  for,  by  the  gods,  thy  wrong 
Deserves  a  general  ruin !  [Aside.]  —  Do  you  love 
me? 

Max.  That's  all  I  have  to  live  on. 

Aedus.  Then  go  with  me ; 
You  shall  not  to  your  own  house. 

Max.  Nor  to  any ; 
My  griefs  are  greater  far  than  walls  can  compass : 
And  yet  I  wonder  how  it  happens  with  me, 
I  am  not  dangerous ;  and,  o'  my  conscience. 
Should  I  now  see  the  emperor  i'  th'  heat  on't, 
I  should   not   chide  him  for't:    an  awe  runs 

through  me, 
I  feel  it  sensibly,  that  binds  me  to  it ; 
'Tis  at  my  heart  now,  there  it  sits  and  rules. 
And  methinks  'tis  a  pleasure  to  obey  it. 

Aedus.  This  is  a  mask  to  cozen  me :    I  know 
you, 
And  how  far  you  dare  do  ;  no  Roman  farther. 
Nor  with  more  fearless  valour  ;  and  I'll  watch 
you.  —  [Aside. 

Keep  that  obedience  still. 

Max.  Is  a  wife's  loss 
(For  her  abuse,  much  good  may  do  his  grace  1 
I'll  make  as  bold  with  his  wife,  if  I  can) 
More  than  the  fading  of  a  few  fresh  colours  ^ 
More  than  a  lusty  spring  lost  ? 

Aedus.  No  more,  Maximus, 
To  one  that  truly  lives. 

Max.  Why,  then,  I  care  not ; 
I  can  live  well  enough,  Aecius ; 
For  look  you,  friend,  for  virtue  and  those  trifleSt 
They  may  be  bought,  they  say. 

Aedtu.  He's  craz'd  a  little ; 
His  grief  has  made  him  talk  things  from  his  na- 
ture. [Aside. 

Max.  But  chastity  is  not  a  thing,  I  take  it. 
To  get  in  Rome,  unless  it  be  bespoken 
A  hundred  years  before,  —  is  it,  ACcius  ?  — 
By'r  lady,  and  well  handled  too  i'  the  breeding. 

Aedus.  Will  you  go  any  way  ? 

Max,  I'll  tell  thee,  friend ; 
If  my  wife,  for  all  this,  shoiild  be  a  whore  now, 
A  kind  of  kicker-out  of  sheets,  'twould  vex  me ; 
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Por  I  am  not  angry  yet :  the  emperor 
Is  yonni;  and  handsomet  and  the  woman  flesh, 
And  may  not  these  two  coaple  without  scratch- 
ing ? 

A€cius.  Alas,  my  noble  friend  ! 

Max.  Alas  not  me  ; 
I  am  not  wretched  ;  for  there's  no  man  miserable 
But  he  that  makes  himself  so. 

Aeciits.  Will  you  walk  yet  ? 

Max.  Come,  come,  she  dare  not  die,  friend ; 
that's  the  truth  on't; 
She  knows  the  enticing  sweets  and  delicacies 
Of  a  younf5  prince's  pleasures,  and,  I  thank  her, 
She  has  made  a  way  for  Maximus  to  rise  by : 
Will' t  not  become  me  bravely?     Why  do  you 

think 
She  wept,  and  said  she  was  ravish'd  ?  keep  it  here, 
And  I'll  discover  to  you. 

A€citis.  Well? 

Max-  She  knows 
I  love  no  bitten  flesh,  and  out  of  that  hope 
She  might  be  from  me,  she  contriv'd  this  knavery. 
Was  it  not  monstrous,  friend? 

ACcitis.  Does  he  but  seem  so. 
Or  is  he  mad  indeed  ?  [Aside, 

Max.  Oh,  gods,  my  heart ! 

ACcius.  Would  it  would  fairly  break  !    [A»id«. 

Max,  Mcthinks  I  am  somewhat  wilder  than  I 
was ; 
And  yet,  I  thank  the  gods,  I  know  my  duty. 

EtUer  Claudia. 
Clau.  Nay,  you  may  spare  your  tears ;  she's 

dead  ;  she  is  so. 
Max.  Why,  so  it  should  be.     How.^ 
Clau.  When  first  she  enter'd 
Into  h(T  house,  after  a  world  of  weeping, 
And  blushing  like  the  sun- set,  as  we  saw  her,* 
**Dare  I,"  said   she,  "defile    this    house  with 

whore. 
In  which  his  noble  family  has  flourished  ?  " 
At  which  she  fell,  and  stirr'd"  no  more.     We 

rubb'd  her 

Max.  No  more  of  that;  begone.  [JSrt^  Claudia. 
Now,  my  A6ciu8, 
If  thou  wilt  do  me  pleasure,  weep  a  little  ; 
I  am  80  parch'd  I  cannot.     Your  example 
Has  brought  the  rain  down  now :  now  lead  me, 

friend ; 
And  as  we  walk  together,  let's  pray  together' 

truly, 
I  may  not  fall  from  faith. 
ACcius.  That's  nobly  spoken. 
Max.  Was  I  not  wild,  AOcius  ? 
ACcius.  Somewhat  troubled. 
Max.  I  U«lt  no  sorrow  then.    Now  I'll  go  with 
you  ; 
But  do  not  name  the  woman.     Fie,  what  fool 
Am  I  to  weep  thus !    Gods,  Lucina,  take  thee, 
For  thou  wcrt  even  the  best  and  worthiest  lady ! 
Ai'cius.  (iood  sir,  no  more ;  I  shall  be  melted 

with  it. 
Max.  1  have  done  ;  and,  good  sir,  comfort  me. 

Would  there  were  wars  now  ! 
ACciua.  Settle  your  thoughts ;  come. 

1  OS  ir«  «a«  k0r]  Both  the  foliw  have  '*  ur  ve  see  Jkcr.**~ 
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Jdax*  So  I  have  now,  friend  : 
Of  my  deep  lamentations  here's  an  end.  [ExewniL 

SCENE    n.  — A  Street. 

Enter  Pontius,  Phidias,  arid  Abbtus. 

Phid.  By  my  faith,  captain  Pontius,  besides 
pity 
Of  your  fain  fortunes,  what  to  say  I  know  not ; 
For  'lis  too  true  the  emperor  desires  not. 
But  my  best  master,  any  soldier  near  him. 

Are.  And  when  he  understands,  he  cast  your 
fortunes 
For  disobedience,  how  can  we  incline  him 
(That  are  but  under-persons  to  his  favours) 
To  any  fair  opinion  ?     Can  you  sing  ? 

Pont.  Not  to  please  him,  Aretus ;  for  my  songs 
Go  not  to  the  lute  or  viol,  but  to  the  trumpet ; 
My  tune  kept  on  a  target,  and  my  subject 
The  well-struck  wounds   of  men,  not  love  or 
women. 

Phid.  And  those  he  understands  not. 

Pont.  He  should,  Phidias. 

Are.  Could  you  not  leave  this  killing  way  a 
little, 
(You  must,  if  here  you  would  plant  yourself^) 

and  rather 
Learn,  as  we  do,  to  like  what  those  affect 
That  are  above  us  ?  wear  their  actions. 
And  think  they  keep  us  warm  too?  what  they  say, 
Though  oftentimes  they  speak  a  little  fooUshly, 
Not  stay  to  construe,  but  prepare  to  execute  ? 
And  think,  however  the  end  falls,  the  businesf 
Cannot  run  empty-handed  ? 

Phid.  Can  you  flatter. 
And,  if  it  were  put  to  you,  lie  a  Httle? 

Pont.  Yes,  if  it  bo  a  living.* 

Are,  That's  well  said,  then. 

Pont,  But  must  these  lies  and  flatteries  be 
believ'd,  then  ? 

Phid,  Oh,  yes,  by  any  means. 

Pont.  By  any  means,  then, 
I  cannot  lie  nor  flatter. 

Are.  You  must  swear  too, 
If  you  be  there. 

Pont.  I  can  swear,  if  they  move  me. 

Phid.  Cannot  you  forswear  too  ? 

Pont.  The  court  for  ever. 
If  it  be  grown  so  wicked. 

Are.  You  should  procure  a  little  too. 

Pont.  What's  that  ? 
Men's  honest  sayings  for  my  truth  ? 

Are.  Oh,  no,  sir. 
But  women's  honest  actions  for  your  trial. 

Pont.  Do  you  do  all  these  things  ? 

Phid.  Do  you  not  like  'em  ? 

PotU.  Do  you  ask  me  seriously,  or  trifle  with. 
me? 
I  am  not  so  low  yet,  to  be  your  mirth. 

Are.  You   do  mistake  us,  captain ;  for  sia- 
cerely 
We  ask  you  how  you  like  'em  ? 

Pont.  Then  sincerely 
I  tell  you  I  abhor  'em  :  they  are  ill  ways, 
And  I  will  starve  before  I  fall  into  'em ; 
The  doers  of  'em  wretches,  their  base  hungers 
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Care  not  whose  bread  they  eat,  nor  how  they 
get  it. 
Are,  What  then,  sir  \ 
Pont,  If  you  profess  this  wickedness. 
Because  ye  have  been  soldiers  and  borne  arms, 
The  servants  of  the  brave  A6cius, 
And  by  him  put  to  th'  emperor,  give  me  leave 
(Or  I  must  take  it  else)  to  say  ye  are  villains, 
For  all  your  golden  coats,  debosh'd,*  base  vil- 
lains ! 
Yet  I  do  wear  a  sword  to  tell  ye  so. 
Is  this  the  way  you  mark  out  for  a  soldier, 
A  man  that  has  commanded  for  the  empire, 
And  borne  the  reputation  of  a  man  ? 
Are  there  not  lazy  things  enough,  call'd  fools 

and  cowards. 
And  poor  enoujj;h  to  be  preferr'd  for  pandars, 
But  wanting  soldiers  must  be  knaves  too  ?  ha  ! 
This  the  trim  course  of  life  ?     Were  not  ye  bom 

bawds. 
And  so  inherit  but  *  your  rights  ?     I  am  poor. 
And  may  expect  a  worse  ;  yet  digging,  pruning, 
Mending  of  broken  ways,  carrying  of  water. 
Planting  of  worts  and  onions,  any  thing 
That's  honest  and  a  man's,  I'll  rather  choose, 
Ay,  and  live  better  on  it,  which  is  juster  ; 
Drink  my  well- gotten  water  with  more  pleasure, 
When  my  endeavour's  done,  and  wages  paid  me. 
Than  you  do  wine;  eat  my  coarse  bread  not 

curs' d. 
And  mend  upon't  (your  diets  are  diseases)  ; 
And  sleep  as  soundly,  when  my  labour  bids  me. 
As  any  forward  pandar  of  ye  all. 
And  rise  a  great  deal  honester :  my  garments. 
Though  not  a**  yours,  the  soft  sins  of  the  empire. 
Yet  may  be  warm,  and  keep  the  biting  wind  out, 
When  every  single  breath  of  poor  opinion 
Finds  you  through  all  your  velvets. 

Are.  You  have  hit  it ; 
Nor  are  we  those  we  seem  :  the  lord  Aficius 
Put  us  good  men  to  th'  emperor ;  so  we  have 

serv'd  him. 
Though  much  neglected  for  it ;  so  dare  be  still : 
Your  curses  are  not  ours.     We  have  seen  your 

fortune. 
But  yet  know  no  way  to  redeem  it:  means. 
Such  as  we  have,  you  shall  not  want,  brave  Pon- 
tius ; 
But  pray,  be  temperate :  if  we  can  wipe  out 
The  way  of  your  offences,^  we  are  your?*,  sir; 
And  you  shall  live  at  court  an  honest  man  too. 
Phid,  That  little  meat  and  means  we  have, 
we"  11  share  it. 
Fear  not  to  be  as  wo  are  ;  what  we  told  you 
Were  but  mere   trials  of   your  truth :    you're 

worthy. 
And  so  we'll  ever  hold  you ;  suffer  better. 
And  then  you  are  a  right  man,  Pontius. 

1  deboMk*d\  "Thifl,  which  Seward  modernized,  wao  the 
usual  way  or  spelling  and  prunouncing  tlie  \\or<l  debaiuhed*^ 
k,c.  Werer.  Reward  printed  "  dcbaunhM  ;  "  and  so  tne 
Editow  of  1778. 

*  but]  Weber  printed  "  by." 

•  The  way  of  your  offence*]  "  That  i^,  *  the  natural  course 
and  consequence  of  thetn,'  as   .M.   Mason  observes.     The 
word  loay  waH  u«ed  by  old  author?  with  iireat  latitude  of    ' 
meaning.     The  la^it  editors  disicard  tray,  and   substitute  I 
Hain."      Werer.     The    preceding    oxplunation    is    quite 
wrong:   "  The  way  of  your  offence^/*'  la  a   ptriphra.-i)*   for  | 
**  Youroffencf  .  "  f^ee  Gilfbrd'ii  excellent  noteun  Maii»ingcr'S 
frorkt,  iv.  309,  ed.  1813.  I 


If  my  good  master  be  not  ever  angry, 
You  shall  command  again. 
Pont,  I  have  found  two  good  men.     Use  my 
life. 
For  it  is  yours,  and  all  I  have  to  thank  ye. 

[Ex&wU, 

SCENE   III.— ^  Room  in  the  House  of  Maz- 

IMUS. 

Etiter  Maximus. 
Max,  There's  no  way  else  to  do  it ;  he  most 

die ; 
This  friend  must  die,  this  soul  of  Maximus, 
Without  whom  I  am  nothing  but  my  t>hame ; 
This  perfectness,  that  keeps  me  from  opinion,* 
Must  die,  or  I  must  live  thus  branded  ever  : 
A  hard  choice,  and  a  fatal !     Gods,   ye  have 

given  me 
A  way  to  credit,  but  the  ground  to  go  on 
Ye  have  levell'd  with  that  precious  life  I  love 

most : 
Yet  I  must  on,  and  through  ;  for,  if  I  ofFer 
To  take  my  way  without  him,  like  a  sea 
He  bears  his  high  command  'twixt  me  and  ven- 
geance. 
And  in  my  own  road  sinks  me.     He  is  honest. 
Of  a  most  constant  loyalty  to  Ca?sar, 
And  when  he  shall  but  doubt  I  dare  attempt 

him. 
But  make  a  question  of  his  ill,  but  say 
"  What  is  a  Cajsar,  that  he  dare  do  this  ?  " 
Dead  sure^  he  cut^  me  off:  ACcius  dies. 
Or  I  have  lost  myself.  —  Why  should  I  kill  him? 
Why  should  I  kill  myself?  for  'tis  my  killing;' 
Aecius  is  my  root,  and,  wither  him. 
Like  a  decaying  branch  I  fall  to  nothing. 
Is  he  not  more  to  mc  than  wife  ?  than  Caesar, 
Though  I  had  now  my  safe  revenge  upon  him  ? 
Is  he  not  more  than  rumour,^  and  his  friendship 
Sweeter  than  the  love  of  women  ?     What  is  hon- 

our, 
W^e  all  so  strangely  are  bewitch'd  withal  ? 
Can  it  relieve  nic,  if  I  want }  he  has ; 
Can  honour,  'twixt  the  incensed  prince  and  envy, 
Bear  up  the  lives  of  worthy  men  ?  he  has  ; 
Can  honour  pull  the  wings  of  fearful  cowards* 
And  make  'em  turn  again  like  tigers  ?  he  has; 
And  I  have  liv'd  to  see  this,  and  preserved  so. 
Why  should  this  empty  word  incite  me,  then. 
To  what  is  ill  and  cruel }    Let  her  perish  : 
A  friend   is  more   than   all  the   world,    thsa 

honour : 
She  is  a  woman,  and  her  loss  the  less. 
And  with  her  go  my  griefs  !  —  But,  hark  yoii» 

Maximus, 

4  that  keeps  tnejrom  opinion]  <*  i.  •.  that  prevents  me  ftoa 
acting  in  such  a  manner  as  may  preserve  my  npuuii<n." 
Masox. 

6  Dead  sure]  '*  1  read  *  dead-sure '  with  a  hyphen,  and  un- 
dersinnd  by  it  tlie  cuinnion  ezprei»iun,  as  sur*  at  dcatk,** 
Seward. 

•  Ha  my  kUlinff\  <M.  e.  the  killing  of  Aecins  it,  in  &et, 
killing  uiyj^etC"    AlAso.f. 

7  rumour]  '*  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympocm  boih  suspect 
the  Wiird  rumour,  and  think  that  hemmr  was  probably  ths 
original.  Rut  as  honour,  in  this  pUce,  must  signify  exactlf 
tlie  saui(>  with  rumour,  the  pt>eia  seem  to  have  judiciouslj 
ascertained  the  true  roeauing  of  what  fiUlowa,  by  aeiKC 
rumour  here,"  ice.  Sswakd.  The  Editors  of  1778  pdatM 
"  honour." 
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\Va«  she  not  yours  r  did  she  not  die  to  tell  you 
She  was  a  ravish' d  woman  ?  did  not  justice 
Nobly  bej^n  with  hor  that  not  deserv'd  it  ? 
And  shall  he  live  that  did  it  ?    Stay  a  little : 
Can  this  abuse  die  here  ?  shall  not  men's  tongues 
Dispute  it  afterward,  and  say  I  gave 
(Affecting  dull  obedience  and  tame  duty. 
And  led  away  with  fondness  of  a  friendship) 
The  only  \-irtue  of  the  world  to  slander  ? 
Is  not  this  certain,  was  not  she  a  chaste  one, 
And  such  a  one  that  no  compare  dwelt  with  her  ? 
One  of  so  sweet  a  virtue  that  ACcius, 
(Even   he   himself,  this  friend  that  holds   me 

from  it,) 
Out  of  his  worthy  love  to  me  and  justice. 
Had  it  not  been  on  Cajsar,  had  revcng'd  her  ? 
By  Heaven,  he  told  me  so !     What  shall  I  do, 

then  } 
Can  other  men  affect  *  it,  and  I  cold  ? 
I  fear  he  must  not  live. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  the  general 
Is  come  to  seek  you. 

Max.  Go,  entreat  him  to  enter.       [ExU  Senr. 
Oh,  brave  Accius,  I  could  wish  thee  now 
As  far  from  friendship  to  me  as  from  fears, 
That  I  might  cut  thee  off  like  that  I  weigh' d  not ! 
Is  there  no  way,*  without  him,  to  come  near  it  ? 
For  out  of  honesty  he  must  destroy  mo. 
If  I  attempt  it.     He  must  die,  as  others, 
And  I  must  lose  him ;  'tis  necessity ; 
Only  the  time  and  means  is  all  the  difference. 
But  yet  I  would  not  make  a  murder  of  him, 
Take  him  directly  for  my  doubts  :  ho  shall  die ; 
I  have  found  a  way  to  do  it,  and  a  safe  one ; 
It  shall  be  honour  to  him  too.     I  know  not 
What  to  determine  certain,  I  am  so  troubled, 
And  such  a  deal  of  conscience  presses  me  : 
Would  I  were  dead  myself ! 

Enter  AKcixJS. 

Aedus.  You  run  away  well ; 
How  got  you  from  me,  friend  ? 

Max.   Tiuit  that  leads  mad  men, 
A  strong  imagination,  made  me  wander. 

Aedus.  1  thought  you  had  been  more  settled. 

Max.  I  am  well ; 
But  you  must  give  me  leave  a  little  sometimes 
To  have  a  buzzing  in  my  brains. 

ACcim.  You  are  dangerous  ; 
But  I'll  prevent  it,  if  I  can.  [Aside.]  — You  told  me 
You  would  go  to  th'  army. 

Max.  Why  ?  to  have  my  throat  cut  ? 
Must  he  not  be  the  bravest  man,  Aecius, 
That  strikes  me  first  ? 


1  afftct]  "  The  word  affect  !■  here  used  in  an  uncommon 
sense,  and  means— to  be  affected  by."  Masoiv.  "The 
v.rb  19  most  prf>bably  u^od  in  a  more  common  sense— to 
aspire  to,  to  aim  at,  alluding  to  revenge,  which  Maximus 
had  JuHt  observed  Aecius  would  have  undertaken  himself, 
if  ttie  ofTcnder  had  not  be«n  Cassar.  He  then  very  naturally 
continue'4  —  Can  other  men  aim  at  revenge,  while  I  remain 
indifferent  i  "     VVeheb  —  and  rightly. 

*  la  iktrt  no  ttay^  &.C.]  "  The  sense  and  reasoning  require 
that  we  should  alter  this  passage,  and  read  — 

'  There  b  no  way  without  him  to  come  near  it } 
Por  out  of  honesty,'  &c" 
Masok,  —  whose  alteration  is  justly  styled  by  Weber  **  veiy 
idle  and  unoecaaMfy." 


A' due.  You  promis'd  me  a  freedom 
From  all  these  thoughts.    And  why  should  any 
strike  you  ? 
Max.  1  am  an  enemy,  a  wicked  one. 
Worse  than  the  foes  of  Rome ;  I  am  a  coward, 
A  cuckold,  and  a  coward  ;  that's  two  causes 
Why  every  one  should  beat  me. 

ASdus.  You  are  neither  ; 

And  durst  another  tell  me  so,  he  died  for't ;  — 
For  thus  far  on  mine  honour  I'll  assure  you. 
No  man  more  lov'd  than  you  ;  ^nd,  for  your 

valour. 
And  what  you^  may  be  fair,  no  man  more 
follow' d. 
Max.   A  doughty  man,  indeed  I    But  that's 
all  one ; 
The  emperor,  nor  all  the  princes  living, 
Shall  find  a  flaw  in  my  coat :  I  have  siiffer'd. 
And  can  yet ;  let  them  And  inflictions, 
I'll  find  a  body  for  'cm,  or  I'll  break  it 
'Tis  not  a  wife  can  thrust  me  out :  some  look'd 

for't ; 
But  let  'em  look  till  they  are  blind  with  looking ; 
They  are  but  fools.     Yet  there  is  anger  in  me. 
That  I  would  fain  disperse ;  and,  now  I  think 

on't. 
You  told  me,  friend,  the  provinces  are  stirring ; 
We  shall  have  sport,  I  hope,  then,  and  what's 

dangerous 
A  battle  shall  beat  from  me. 

Aedua,  Why  do  you  eye  me 
With  such  a  settled  look  ? 
Max,  Pray,  tell  me  this. 
Do  we  not  love  extremely  ?    I  love  you  so. 

Aedu»,  If  I  should  say  I  lov'd  not  you  as  truly, 
I  should  do  that  I  never  durst  do,  —  lie. 
Max,  If  I  should  die,  would  it  not  grieve  you 

much  ? 
Aedus.  Without  all  doubt. 
Max,  And  could  you  live  without  me  ? 
ABdua.    It  would  much  trouble  me  to  live 
without  you. 
Our  loves  and  loving  souls  have  been  so  us'd 
But  to  one  household  in  us  :  but  to  die 
Because  I  could  not  make  you  live,  were  woman. 
Far  much  too  weak  ;  were  it  to  save  your  worth, 
Or  to  redeem  your  name  from  rooting  out, 
To  quit  you  bravely  fighting  from  the  foe, 
Or  fetch  you  off,  where  honour  had  engag'd  you, 
I  ought,  and  would  die  for  you. 

Max.  Truly  spoken  !  — 
What  beast  but  I,  that  must,  could  hurt  this 

man  now .' 
Would  he  had  ravish'd  me !    I  would  have  paid 

him; 
I  would  have  taught  him  such  a  trick  his  eunuchs 
Nor  all  his  black-ey'd  bojrs  dream'd^  of  yet. 
By  all  the  gods,  I  am  mad  now !  now  were  Csesar 
Within  my  reach,  and  on  his  glorious  top 
The  pile  of  all  the  world,  he  went  to  nothing ! 
The  Destinies,  nor  all  the  dames  of  hell, 

s  yoal  Both  the  folios  have  "ye"  (which  transcribers 
generally,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  pn-ferred  tu  "you"). 
Be  ward  altered  "  ye  "  to  "  el«ae  ;  "•  and  so  his  siicceasora. 
Heath,  who  thinks  the  old  reading  right,  expUiins  the  pas- 
sage thus ;  "  and  for  your  valour,  and  your  great  expecta.- 
tions,  even  those  consistent  with  your  iionour  and  loyalqr, 
no  man  more  followed." 

4  boys  dreamed]  Seward  silently  printed  "^«  e*«f 
irtamti "  and  so  bis  succeHon. 
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Were  I  once  grappled  with  him,  should  relieve  i 

hiin, 
No,  not  the  hope  of  mankind,  more ;  all  perish'd ! 
But  this  is  words  and  weakness.  [Aside, 

Aedua.  You  look  strangely. 

Max,  I  look  but  as  I  am ;  I  am  a  stranger. 

ACcius.  To  me  ? 

Mux.  To  every  one ;  I  am  no  Koman, 
Nor  what  I  am  do  I  know. 

Aecius.  Then  I'll  leave  you. 

Max,  I  find  I  am  best  so.    If  you  meet  with 
Maximus, 
Fray,  bid  him  be  an  honest  man,  for  my  sake ; 
You  may  do  much  upon  him :  for  his  shadow, 
Let  me  alone. 

Aedus,  You  were  not  wont  to  talk  thus, 
And  to  your  friend ;  you  have  some  danger  in 

you. 
That  willingly  would  run  to  action  : 
Take  heed,  by  all  our  love,  take  heed  ! 

Max.  I  danger  ! 
I  willing  to  do  any  thing  !  I  die  !  ' 
Has  not  my  wife  been  dead  two  days  already  ? 
Are  not  my  mournings  by  this  time  moth-eaten  ? 
Are  not  her  sins  dlspers'd  to  other  women. 
And  many  one  ravish'd  •  to  relieve  her  ? 
Have  I  shed  tears  these  twelve  hours  ? 

Aedua.  Now  you  weep. 

Max.  Some  lazy  drops  that  stay'd  behind. 

Aeciits.  I'll  tell  you, 
(And  I  must  tell  you  truth,)  were  it  not  hazard, 
And  almost  certain  loss  of  all  the  empire, 
I  would  join  ^  with  you :  were  it  any  man's 
But  his  life  that  is  life  of  us,  he  lost  it 
For  doing  of  this  mischief;  I  would  take  it, 
And  to  your  rest  give  you  a  brave  revenge  : 
But,  as  the  rule  now  stands,  and  as  he  rules, 
And  as  the  nations  hold,  in  disobedience, 
One  pillar  Sailing,  all  must  fall,  I  dare  not : 
Nor  is  it  just  you  should  be  suffer'd  in  it ; 
Therefore  again  take  heed.     On  foreign  foes 
We  are  our  own  revengers  ;  but  at  home, 
On  princes  that  are  eminent  and  ours, 
'Tis  iit  the  gods  should  judge  us.^    Be  not  rash. 
Nor  let  yoxir  angry  steel  cut  those  you  know 

not; 
For  by  this  fatal  blow,  if  you  dare  strike  it 
(As  1  see  great  aims  in  you),  those  unborn  yet, 
And  those  to  come  of  them,  and  those  ^  suc- 
ceeding. 


1  /  die^  Both  the  folios  have  "  /  dig  ; "  and  po  Seward. 

—  The  alteration,  "  /  die,"  was  fireit  introduced  by  the  Ed- 
itoTio  of  1788  (having  been  siiggetited  Ut  them  by  some  as- 
8i:itant  whoiie  note  is  nigned  O.)  ;  and  su  Wcbor :  but  1  am 
by  nu  meanii  aatUfied  that  it  is  the  right  reading.    Qy  ? 

"  /  toillin^  to  do  any  thing  /    Ay,  dig." 
Compare  p.  842,  1st  col.,  1.  16,  sqq. 

3  And  many  one  raeish*d]  SewArd  printed  "wfitxf  numy  a 
one  e'en  mrwA'rf  ; "  and  ^iO  the  Editors  of  1778. 

»  jnm]  So  the  second  fidio.  —  The  first  folio  has  "  w>'ne." 

—  SewHfd '  printed  "  whine  ;"  and  «k>  the  Editors  of  1778. 
Welter  saw  that  "  wyne  "  was  an  accidental  corruption  of 
"ioyne,"  and  remarked  that  "the  same  corruption 
[*  Winted  ']  has  occurred  tn  tlie  first  folio,  in  the  Holiluquy 
of  Maximus,  act  v.  sc.  3." 

*  T.j*  Jit  the  gods  should  rudgt  usl  "That  Is,  as  Mason 
ezplainx  it  —  the  gods*  tihonfd  do  un  Justice.    Seward  itadt 

—  •  the  gods  should  judge  »eni.' "     Werck. 

5  those]  Both  tiie   folios  "these;"  and  so  the  roodism 
editors,  who  point  the  line  thus,  — 

*'  And  those  to  eomCf  of  thetn  and  these  succeeding  **  / 


Shall  bleed  the  wrath  of  Maximas.     For  me. 
As  you  now  bear  yourself,  I  am  your  friend  still; 
If  you  fall  off.  (I  will  not  flatter  you,) 
And  in  my  hands,  were  you  my  soul,  you  perish'd. 
Once  more  be  careful,  stand,  and  stfll  be  worthy: 
I'll  leave  you  for  this  hour. 

Max,  Pray,  do.  [ExU  AKcius.]  —  Tis  done : 
And,  friendship,  since  thou  canst  not  hold  in 

dangers. 
Give  me  a  certain  ruin !    I  must  through  it. 

[EtiL 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I.  —  An  ApartmeiU  in  the  Palaee. 

Enter  Yalentinian,  Licinius,  Cutlail^  amd 
Balbus. 

Val,  Dead  ! 

Chi,  So  'tis  thought,  sir. 

Val,  How  ? 

Licin.  Grief  and  disgrace, 
As  people  say. 

VaL  No  more  ;  I  have  too  much  on't. 
Too  much  by  you,  you  whetters  of  my  follies, 
Ye  angel-f.^rmers  of  my  sins,  but  devils  ! 
Where  is  your  cunning  now  ?  you  would  work 

wonders, 
There  was  no  chastity  above  your  practice,* 
You  would  undertake  to  nmke  her  love  her 

wrongs. 
And  dote  upon  her  rape  !     liark  what  I  tell  jre; 
If  she  be  dead 

Chi.  Alas,  sir ! 

Val,  Hang  ye,  rascals, 
Ye  blasters  of  my  youth,  if  she  be  gone, 
'Twcre  better  ye  had  been  your  fathers'  camdli, 
Groan'd  under  daily  weights  of  wood  and  water- 
Am  I  not  Cajsar  ?  — 

Licin.  Mighty,  and  our  maker. 

Val.  Than  thus  have  given  my  pleasures  to 
destruction  ! 
Look  she  be  living,  slaves ! 

Licin*  We  are  no  gods,  sir, 
If  she  be  dead,  to  make  her  new  again. 

Val.  She  cannot  die ;  she  must  not  die :  are 
those 
I  plant  my  love  upon  but  common  livers  ? 
Their  hours,  as  others',  told  'em?^  can  they  be 

ashes? 
Why  do  ye  flatter  a  belief  into  me, 
That  I  am   all  that  is,  —  »•  The  world's   my 

creature  ; 
The  trees  bring  forth  their  fruits  when  I  say 

summer  ; 
The  wind,  that  knows  no  limit  but  his  wildness. 
At  my  command  moves  not  a  leaf;  the  sea, 
With  his    proud    mountain- waters    envying  • 

heaven. 
When  I  say  stiilt  run*  into  crystal  mirrors"  } 
Can  I  do  this,  and  she  die  ?    Why,  ye  bubblea. 


<J  practice]  See  note,  p.  796. 
7  told  *em]  "  i.  e.  coanfed  or  mettiired  out  n> 
Wersr. 

•  envying]  i.  e.  vying  with,  emulaKiiig :  na  boIb,  p.  7^ 
B  run]  Altered   by  the  modem  edHon  to  "nw:** 
I  aee  noteti,  pp.  757, 786. 
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That  with  my  least  breath  break,  no  more  re- 
in ember'd, 
Ye  moths,  that  fly  about  my  flame  and  perish, 
Ye  golden  canker-worms,  that  eat  my  honours, 
I.ivinj;  no  longer  than  my  spring  of  favour, 
'W' hy  do  ye  make  me  god,  that  can  do  nothing  ? 
Is  she  not  dead  ? 

Chu  All  women  are  not  with  her. 
Val.  A  common  whore  serves  you,  and  tax 
above  ye, 
The  pleasures  of  a  body  lam'd  with  lewdness ; 
A  mere  perpetual  motion  makes  ye  happy. 
Am  I  a  man  to  traffic  with  diseases  ? 
Can  any  but  a  chastity  serve  Caesar } 
And  such  a  one  the  gods  would  kneel  to  pur- 
chase r 
You  think,  because  you  have  bred  me  up  to 

pleasures, 
And  almost  run  me  over  all  the  rare  ones. 
Your  wives  will  serve  the  turn :  I  care  not  for 

'em; 
Your  wives  are  fencers*  whores,  and  shall  be 

footmen's : 
Though  sometimes  my  nice  will,  or  rather  anger. 
Have  made  ye  cuckolds  for  variety, 
I  would  not  have  ye  hope,  nor  dream,  ye  poor 
I  ones, 

i     Always  so  great  a  blessing  from  me.     Oo, 
j      Get  your  own  infamy  hereafter,  rascals  ! 
;     I  have  done  too  nobly  for  ye  ;  ye  enjoy 
(     Each  one  an  heir,  the  royal  seed  of  Caraar : 
And  I  may  curse  ye  for't ;  your  wanton  jennets. 
That  are  so  proud  the  wind  gets  'em  with  fillies,* 
Taught  me  this  foul  intemperance.    Thou,  Li- 

cinius, 
Hast  such  a  Messalina,  such  a  Lais, 
The  backs  of  bulls  cannot  content,  nor  stallions ; 
The  sweat  of  fifty  men  a- night  does  nothing. 
Licin.  Your  grace  buj  jests,  I  hope. 
Val.  'Tis  oracle. 
The  sins  of  other  women,  put  by  hers. 
Shew  off  like  sanctities.  —  Thine's  a  fool,  Chilax, 
Yet  she  can  tell  to  twenty,  and  all  lovers, 
And  all  lien  with  her  too,  and  all  as  she  is, 
Kottcn  and  ready  for  an  hospital.  — 
Yours  is  a  holy  whore,  friend  Balbus,  — 
Bal.  Well,  sir. 

Val,  One  that  can  pray  away  the  sins  she 
suffers. 
But  not  the  punishments :  she  has  had  ten  bas- 
tards. 
Five  of  'em  now  are  lictors,  yet  she  prays; 
She  has  been  the  song  of  Kome,  and  common 

pasquil ; ' 
Since  I  durst  see  a  wench,  she  was  camp-mis- 
tress. 
And  muster'd  all  the  cohorts,  paid  'em  too 
(They  have  it  yet  to  shew),  and  yet  she  prays  ; 


1  yinar  iUMlon  jmiuU^ 

TlusL  are  to  proud  the  winda  gtU  '#»  «itkJiUi$»\  So  S|ain 
In  Fletcher's  Rale  a  Wift  and  Ave  a  H^h  >«t  i^*  "C*  3, 
"  Do  you  conceive,  w  our  jennets  do,  with  a  west  wind?  ** 
where  Weber  otMervem,  that  this  i»  a  favourite  flctioo  in  lo- 
mance,  and  iattances  Fruntino  in  Arioeto. 

*  pa*quU]  Weber  (who,  like  his  predeceraora,  prints  die 
word  wiUi  a  capiul  letter)  obMrvea  rather  unneceesarily, 
**  This  is  a  poss  anachronitim,  the  allusion  being  to  tbettatne 
of  PaM]iiin  in  Pontiflcai  Borne,  to  wiiich  libela  axe  oommonly 


She  is  now  to  enter  old  men  that  are  children, 
And  have  forgot  their  rudiments.     Am  I 
Left  for  these  wither' d  vices  ?  and  but  one. 
But  one  of  all  the  world  that  could  content  me. 
And  snatch'd  away  in  shewing  r    If  your  wives 
Be  not  yet  witches,  or  yourselves,  now  be  so. 
And  save  your  lives ;  raise  me  this  noble  beautyt 
As  when  I  forc'd  her,  full  of  constancy. 
Or,  by  the  gods 

Licin,  Most  sacred  Csesar 

Val,  Slaves 

Enter  Proculus. 

Licin,*  Good  Proculus  — 

Proc,  By  Heaven,  you  shall  not  see  it ; 
It  may  concern  the  empire. 

Vol,  Ha  !  what  saidst  thou  ? 
Is  she  not  dead } 

Proc,  Not  any  one  I  know,  sir  : 
I  come  to  bring  your  grace  a  letter  here, 
Scatter'd  belike  i'  the  court :  'tis  sent  to  Mazimiu, 
And  bearing  danger  in  it. 

Val,  Danger  !  where  ? 
Double  our  guard  ! 

Proc,  Nay,  no  where,  but  i'  the  letter. 

Val,  What  an  afliicted  conscience  do  I  live  with. 
And  what  a  beast  I  am  grown  !  I  had  forgotten 
To  ask  Heaven  mercy  for  my  fault,  and  was  now 
Even  ravishing  again  her  memory. 
I  find  there  must  be  danger  in  this  deed : 
Why  do  I  stand  disputing,  then,  and  whining 
For  what  is  not  the  gods'  to  give  ?  they  cannot. 
Though  they  would  link  their  powers  in  one,  do 

mischief. 
This  letter  may  betray  me.  [^awfo.]  —  Get  yp 

gone, 
And  wait  me  in  the  garden ;  guard  the  house 

well. 
And  keep  this  from  the  empress. 

[ExeuiU  all  except  Vax. 
The  name  Maximum 
Runs  through  me  like  a  fever.    This  may  be 
Some  private  letter,  upon  private  business. 
Nothing  concerning  me :  why  should  I  open't  ? 
I  have  done  him  wrong  enough  already.     Yet, 
It  may  concern  me  too  ;  the  time  so  tells  me  ; 
The  wicked  deed  I  have  done  assures  me  'tis  so 
Be  what  it  will,  I'll  see  it ;  if  that  be  not 
Part  of  my  fears,  among  my  other  sins, 
I'll  purge  it  out  in  prayers.  —  How !  what's  this ! 

[Beads, 
Lord  MaximtUf  you  love  Aecitu, 
And  are  his  noble  friend  too :  bid  him  be  leas, 
I  mean  lets  with  the  people ;  times  are  dangerous^ 
The  army's  his,  the  emperor  in  doubts^ 
And,  as  some  will  not  stick  to  say,  declining  : 
You  stand  a  constant  man  in  either  fortune  :  * 
Persuade  him  ;  he  is  lost  else.     Though  ambUion 
Be  the  last  sin  he  touches  at,  or  neoer,^ 
Yet,  what  the  people,  mad  with  loving  him, 


*  Lidn,]  So  the  second  folia  — The  flnt  haa  **Lfaas*» 
(a  mi^uke  for  **  Lfeu,"  i.  e.  Lycinius) ;  and  so  th«  Bdiiors 
of  1778  and  Weber,  —  giving  previously,  "  EiOer  Proculus 
and  Lycias." 

*  fortune]  So  the  second  folio.  — The  linC  folk)  *<  for- 
tunes ;  '*  and  so  Seward  and  Weber. 

*  Be  Uu  last  sin  hs  touches  at,  or  neiter]  "The  meaning 
may  be  [no  doubt,  isj  *  that  it  is  the  sin  be  would  last  of  all, 
or  psrhajis  nefw,  b«  guUty  oC*  **    £^^1778. 
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\  ALij->  i. jL.i  k.'l. 


[act  it. 


And  as  they  willingly  desire  another. 
May  tempt  him  to,  or  rather  force  his  goodness , 
Is  to  be  doubted  mainly.     He  is  all 
{As  he  stands  now)  but  the  mere  name  of  Coesco', 
And  should  the  emperor  enforce  him  lesser, 
Not  coming  from  himself,  it  loere  more  dangeroiu  : 
He  is  honest,  and  will  hear  you.     Doubts  are  scat- 
tered. 
And  almost  come  to  growth  in  every  household  ; 
Yet,  in  my  foolish  judgment,  were  this  master  d, 
The  people,  that  are  now  but  rage  and  his. 
Might  be  again  obedience.     You  shall  know  me 
When  Rome  is  fair  again  ;  till  when,  I  love  you. 
No  name  !     This  may  be  cumiing  ;  yet  it  seems 

not. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  it  bat  is  certain. 
Besides  my  safety.     Had  not  good  Gcrmanicus, 
That  was  as  loyal  and  as  straight  as  he  is, 
If  not  prevented  by  Tiberius, 
Been  by  the  soldiers  forc'd  their  emperor  ? 
He  had,  and  'tis  my  wisdom  to  remember  it : 
And  was  not  Corbulo  (even  that  Corbulo, 
That  ever-fortunate  and  living  Roman, 
That  broke  the  heart-strings  of  the  Parthians, 
'And  brought  Arsaces'  line  upon  their  knees, 
Chain'd  to  the  awe  of  Bome),  because  he  was 

thought 
(And  but  in  wine  once)  fit  to  make  a  Caesar, 
Cut  off  by  Nero  ?  I  must  seek  my  safety ; 
For  'tis  the  same  again^  if  not  beyond  it. 
I  know  the  soldier  loves  him  more  than  Heaven, 
And  will  adventure  all  his  gods  to  raise  him  ; 
Me  he  hates  more  than  peace :  what  this  may 

breed, 
If  dull  security  and  confidence 
Let  him  grow  up,  a  fool  may  find,  and  laugh  ^  at. 
But  why  Lord  Maximus,  I  injured  so. 
Should  be  the  man  to  counsel  him,  I  kno;(V  not. 
More  than  he  has  been  friend,  and  lov'd  allegi- 
ance : 
What  now  he  is,  I  fear ;  for  his  abuses, 
Without  the  people,  dare  draw  blood.  —  Who 
waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Your  grace  ? 
Val,  Call  Phidias  and  Aretus  hither.  — 

[Exit  Servant. 
I'll  find  a  day  for  him  too.   Times  are  dangerous^ 
The  army  his,  the  emperor  in  doubts  : 
I  find  it  is  too  true.     Did  he  not  tell  me, 
As  if  '  he  had  intent  to  make  me  odious, 
And  to  my  face,  and  by  a  way  of  terror, 
What  vices  I  was  grounded  in,  and  almost 
Proclaim' d  the  soldiers'  hate  against  me }    Is 

not 
The  sacred  name  and  dignity  of  Csesar 
rVVere  this  Aecius  more  than  man)  sufficient 
To  shake  off  all  his  honesty  }  he's  dangerous, 
Though  he  be  good ;  and,  though  a  friend,  a 

fear'd  one ; 
And  such  I  must  not  sleep  by.  —  Are  they  come 
yet?  — 


1  laui^h]  Both  the  folios  "  laught." 

*  Ai  (^,  ice]  At  the  bt  irinning  of  this  line  both  the  folios 
have  "  I."  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line  "2."—  "A 
marginal  direction  how  to  place  the  lines  has  been  taken 
into  the  text."    Bxward. 


I  do  Relieve  tiiis  fellow,  and  I  thank  him. 
'Twos  time  to  look  ubout :  if  I  must  periah. 
Yet  shall  my  fears  ^  go  foremost. 

Enter  Phidias  and  Aretus. 

Phid.  Life  to  Caesar  ! 

Val,  Is  Lord  A6cius  waiting  ? 

Phid,  Not  this  morning ; 
I  rather  think  he's  with  the  army. 

Vol.  Army  ! 
I  do  not  like  that  **  army."  [Aside,]  —  Oo  unto 

him. 
And  bid  him  straight  attend  me,  and  —  do  yoa 

hear  ?  — 
Come  private  without  any ;  I  have  business 
Only  for  him. 

Phid,  Your  grace's  pleasure. 

Val.  Go.  —  [Exit  PHmxAS. 

What    soldier  is  the  same  (I  have   seen  him 

often) 
That  keeps  you  company,  Aretus  ? 

Are.  Me,  sir  ! 

Val.  Ay,  you,  sir. 

Are.  One  they  call  Pontius, 
An't  please  your  grace. 

Val.  A  captain  ? 

Are.  Yes,  he  was  so ; 
But  speaking  something  roughly  in  his  want. 
Especially  of  wars,  the  noble  general, 
Out  of  a  strict  allegiance,  cast  his  fortunes. 

Val.  H'as  been  a  valiant  fellow. 

Are.  So  he's  still. 

Vol.  Alas,  the  general  might  hare  pardon'd 
follies! 
Soldiers  will  talk  sometimes. 

Are,  1  am  glad  of  this.  [Asid§m 

Val.  He  wants  preferment,  as  I  take  it. 

Are.  Yes,  sir ; 
And  for  that  noble  grace  his  life  shall  serve. 

Val.  I  have  a  service  for  him  ; 
I  shame  a  soldier  should  become  a  beggar : 
I  like  the  man,  Aretus. 

Are.  Gods  protect  you  1 

Val.  Bid  him  repair  to  Proculus,  and  there 
He    shall  receive    the    business,    and   reward 

for't : 
I'll  see  him  settled  too,  and  as  a  soldier ; 
We  shall  want  such. 

Are,  The  sweets  *  of  Heaven  still  crown  you ! 

[Es^ 

Val.  I  have  a  fearful  darkness  in  my  soul« 
And,  till  I  be  deliver' d,  still  am  dying.       [ExiL 

SCENE  U,  —  Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Maxdcus. 
Max.  My  way  has  taken :  all  the  court's  in 
guard, 
And  business  every  where,  and  every  comer 
Full  of  strange  whispers.  I  am  least  in  rumour. 
And  so  I'll  keep  myself.  —  Here  comes  Aedus ; 
I  see  the  bait  is  swallow'd  :  if  he  be  lost. 
He  is  my  martyr,  and  my  way  stands  open  ; 
And,  Honour,  on  thy  head  his  blood  is  reckon'd. 


*  mjf  fears]  i.  e.  the  oMects  of  my  fear. 
«  Tkesweu.  kjc]  "This, and  the  foUowiag 
unapproitfiated  in  the  oldest  lolki."    Waaaa. 


80BNB  in.] 
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EnUr  AMcius  with  a  bandage  round  hia  arm,  tmd 
Phidias. 

Aicius,  Why,  how  now,  firiend  ?  what  make  i 
you  here  unann'd  ? 
Are  you  tum'd  merchant  ? 

Max.  By  your  fair  persuasions  ; 
And  such  a  merchant  traffics  without  danger. 
I  have  forgotten  all,  Affcius, 
And,  which  is  more,  forgiven. 

ACcius.  Now  I  love  you. 
Truly  I  do  ;  you  are  a  worthy  Roman. 

Max.  The  fair  repentance  of  my  prince,  to  me 
Is  more  than  sacrifice  of  blood  and  vengeance  : 
No  eyes  shall  weep  her  ruins,  but  mine  own. 

A€cius.  Still  you  take  more  love  from  me.  Vir- 
tuous friend, 
The  gods  make  poor  Aficius  worthy  of  thee  ! 

Max.  Only  in  me  you're  poor,  sir,  and  I  wor- 
thy 
Only  in  being  yours.     But  why  your  arm  thus  ? 
Have  you  been  hurt,  A€cius  ? 

ACcius.  Bruis'd  a  little  ; 
My  horse  fell  v^ith  me,  friend,  which,  till  this 

morning, 
I  never  knew  him  do. 

Max.  Pray  gods  it  bode  well ! 
And,  now  I  think  on't  better,  you  shall  back ; 
Let  my  persuasions  rule  you. 

ACcias.  Back  !  why,  Maximus? 
The  emperor  commaads  me  come. 

Max.  I  like  not 
At  this  time  his  command. 

A  fetus.  I  do  at  all  times. 
And  all  times  ^-ill  obey  it ;  why  not  now,  then  ? 

Max.  I'll  tell  you  why,  and,  as  I  have  been 
govern' d. 
Be  you  so,  noble  friend  :  the  court's  in  guard, 
Arm'd  strongly  ;  for  what  purpose  let  me  fear ; 
I  do  not  like  your  going. 

A€cias.  Were  it  fire. 
And  that  fire  certain  to  consume  this  body, 
If  Caesar  sent,  I  would  go.    Never  fear,  man ; 
If  he  take  me,  he  takes  his  arms  away : 
I  am  too  plain  and  true  to  be  suspected. 

Max.  Then  I  have  dealt  unwisely.         [Ande, 

ACcius.  If  the  emperor, 
Because  he  merely  may,  will  have  my  life. 
That's  all  he  has  to  work  on,  and  all  shall  have; 
Let  him ;  he  loves  me^  better.     Here  I  wither. 
And  happily  may  live,  till  ignorantly 
I  run  into  a  fault  worth  death,  nay,  more,  dis- 
honour. 
Now  all  my  sins,  I  dare  say  those  of  duty, 
Arc  ])rintcd  here ;  and,  if  I  fall  so  happy, 
I  bless  the  grave  I  lie  in  ;  and  the  gods. 
Equal  as  dying  on  the  enemy. 
Must  take  me  up  a  sacrifice. 

Max.  Go  on,  then  ; 
And  111  go  with  you. 

ACcius.  No,  you  may  not,  friend. 

Max.  He  cannot  be  a  friend  bars  me,  Aficius : 
Shall  I  forsake  you  in  vdlJ^  doubts  ? 

ACcius,  You  must. 


1  makf]  Thoufh  "  make  "  in  the  sense  of— do.  purpoM 
to  do,  ucc  ira  ni  often  in  thene  plays,  yet  here  the  Editors  of 
1776  and  Wetier  printed  •*  makes." 

s  As  lueti  m«]  "  L  e.  he  shews  his  love  to  me.**    Hasoh. 


Max.  I  must  not,  nor  I  will  not.    Have  I  liv'd 
Only  to  be  a  carpet-friend,'  for  pleasure  ? 
I  can  endure  a  death  as  well  as  Cato. 

A€cius.  There  is  no  death  nor  danger  in  my 
going. 
Nor  none  must  go  along. 

Max.  I  have  a  sword  too. 
And  once  I  could  have  us'd  it  for  my  friend. 

ACcius.  1  need  no  sword  nor  friend  in  this : 
pray,  leave  me ; 
ALud,  as  you  love  me,  do  not  over-love  me. 
I  am  commanded  none  shall  come.     At  supper 
I'll  meet  you,  and  we'll  drink  a  cup  or  two  ; 
You  need  good  wine,  you  have  been  sad.     Fare- 
well. 

Max.  Farewell,  my  noble  friend  :  let  me  em- 
brace you 
Ere  you  depart ;  it  may  be,  one  of  us 
Shall  never  do  the  like  again. 

ACcius.  Yes,  often. 

Max.  Farewell,  good  dear  Aficius. 

ACcius.  Farewell,  Maximus, 
Till  night :  indeed  you  doubt  too  much. 

Max.  1  do  not.        [Exit  AKcius  with  Phidias. 
Go,  worthy  innocent,  and  make  the  number 
Of  Caesar's  sins  so   great,  Heaven  may  want 

mercy ! 
m  hover  hereabout,  to  know  what  passes  ; 
And,  if  he  be  so  devilish  to  destroy  thee, 
In  thy  blood  shall  begin  hi^tragedy.  [Exit. 

SCENE  ni.  — A  Street, 

Enter  Pboculus  and  Pontius. 

Proc.  Besides  this,  if  you  do  it,  you  enjoy 
The  noble  name  Patrician  ;  more  than  that  too. 
The  friend   of  Caesar  you  are   styl'd:   there's 

nothing 
Within  the  hopes  of  Rome,  or  present  being, 
But  you  may  safely  say  is  yours. 

Pont.  Pray,  stay,  sir : 
What  has  AGcius  done,  to  be  destroyed  ? 
At  least,  I  would  have  a  colour. 

Proc.  You  have  more. 
Nay,  all  that  may  be  given ;  he  is  a  traitor. 
One  any  man  would  strike  that  were  a  subject. 

Pont.  Is  he  so  foul  ? 

Proc.  Yes,  a  most  fearful  traitor. 

Pont,  A  fearful  plague  upon  thee,  for  thou 

liest ! [Aside. 

I  ever  thought  the  soldier  would  undo  him 
With  his  too-much  affection. 

Proc.  You  have  hit  it ; 
They  have  brought  him  to  ambition. 

Pont,  Then  he  is  gone. 


*  a  carpH-frimi]  "  This  alludes  to  the  carpet-kniEhta. 
who  are  rrequently  mentioned  in  old  plays.  As  Mr.  Giffbrd 
observe,  *■  they  were  such  as  were  made  on  occasion  of 
public  festivities,  marriages,  births,  &c.,  in  contradtAtinrtioa 
to  those  that  were  created  on  the  field  of  battle  after  a  vic- 
tory.* That  ingenious  commentator  objects  to  the  notion 
that  those  created  by  James  I.  were  exclusively  alluded  to, 
which  is  certainly  Just :  but  it  is  not  imprubable  that  the 
term  was,  in  his  reign,  frequently  and  principallv  applied  to 
the  knights  baronets,  who  might  well  bs  exposed  to  tne  ridi- 
cule oftiuch  as  could  boast  of  more  honourable  knighu 
hood,  not  purcliased  by  money,  but  obtained  bv  valour,  and 
who  found  themselves  degraded  to  a  rank  inferior  to  their 
new-created  fellows,  who  were  certainly  carpet-knights." 
WxBca.    [Qy.  Sir  W.Scott?] 
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Proc.  The  emperor,  out  of  a  fboliali  pity, 
Would  save  him  yet. 
Pont.  Is  he  so  mad  ? 
Proc.  He's  madder,  — 
Would  go  to  th'  army  to  him. 
Pont,  Would  he  so  .' 

Proc,  Yes,  Pontius  ;  but  "we  consider 

PonU  Wisely. 

Proc.  How  else,  man  ?  —  that  the  state  lies 

in  it. 
Pont,  And  your  lives  too. 
Proc,  And  every  man's. 
Pont,  He  did  me 
All  the  disgrace  he  could. 
Proc.  And  scurvily. 
PotU,  Out  of  a  mischief  merely:    did  you 

mark  it  ? 
Proc.    Yes,   well  enough :  *    now  you  have 
means  to  quit  •  it. 
The  deed  done,  take  his  place. 

Pont.  Pray,  let  me  think  on't ; 
*Tis  ten  to  one  I  do  it. 

Proc,  Do,  and  be  happy.  [Exit. 

Pont,  This  emperor  is  made  of  nought  but 
mischief : 
Sure,  Murder  was  his  mother.    None  to  lop. 
But  the  main  link  he  had  ?   Upon  my  conscience, 
The  man  is  truly  honest,  and  that  kills  him  ; 
For,  to  live  here,  and  study  to  be  true, 
Is  all  one  to  bo  traitws.    Why  should  he  die  r 
Have  they  not  slava^l^d  rascals  for  their  offer- 
ings, 
In  full  abundance  ?  bawds  more  than  boasts  for 

slaughter  ? 
Have  they   not  singing  whores   enough,   and 

knaves  too. 
And  millions  of  such  martyrs,  to  sink  Qharon, 
But  the  best  sons  of  Rome  must  sail  too  ?     I  will 

shew  him 
(Since  he  must  die)  a  way  to  do  it  truly : 
And,  though  he  boars  me  hard,  yet  shall  he  know, 
I  am  bom  to  make  him  bless  mo  for  a  blow. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  IV.  —  The  Court  of  the  Palace, 

Enter  Aficius,  Phidias,  and  Aketus. 
Phid.  Yet  you  may  scape  to  the  camp ;  we'll 

hazard  with  you. 
Are,  Lose  not  your  life  so  basely,  sir :  you  are 

arm'd ; 
And  many,  when  they  see  your  sword  out,  and 

know  why. 
Must  follow  your  adventure, 

ACciiia,  Get  ye  from  me  : 
Is  not  the  doom  of  Caesar  on  this  body  r 
Do  not  I  bear  my  last  hour  here,  now  sent  rac  ? 
Am  I  not  old  Aecius,  ever  dying  ? 
You  think  this  tenderness  and  love  you  bring 

mo  : 
'Tis  treason,  and  the  strength  of  disobedience, 
And,  if  yo  tempt  me  further,  ye  shall  feel  it, 
I  seek  the  camp  for  safety,  when  my  death 
(Ten  times  more  glorious  than  my  life,  and 

lasting) 

1  Fm,  vM  enough]  "These  wordi,  which  in  the  firit 
folio  were  given  to  Puntitu,  were  properly  restored  to  Proc- 
ulus  in  the  second."    Wxbks. 

*  fiut]  i.  e.  requite. 


Bids  me  be  happy !     Let  the  fool  fear  dying. 
Or  he  that  weds  a  woman  for  hia  humour/ 
Dreaming  no  other  li£e  to  come  but  kisses  : 
AGcius  is  not  now  to  learn  to  suffer. 
If  ye  dare  shew  a  just  affection,  kill  me  ; 
I  stay  but  those  that  must.     Why  do  ye  weep  > 
Am  I  so  wretched  to  deserve  men's  pities  r 
Go,  give  your  tears  to  those  that  lose  their  worthy 
Bewail  their  miseries :  for  me  wear  garlands. 
Drink  wine,  and  much ;  sing  paeans  to  my  praise; 
I  am  to  triumph,  friends  ;  and  more  than  Caesar, 
For  Caesar  fears  to  die,  I  love  to  die. 

Phid.  Oh,  my  dear  lord  ! 

Aedta.  No  more :  go,*  go,  I  say  ! 
Shew  me  not  signs  of  sorrow  ;  I  deserve  none. 
Dare  any  man  lament  I  should  die  nobly  } 
Am  I  grown  old,  to  have  such  enemies  } 
When  I  am  dead,  speak  honourably  of  me. 
That  is,  preserve  my  memory  from  dying  ; 
There,^  if  you  needs  must   weep   your  ruin'd 

master, 
A  tear  or  two  will  seem  well.     This  I  charge  yt, 
(Because  ye  say  you  yet  love  old  Aecius,) 
Sec  my  poor  body  burnt,  and  some  to  sing 
About  my  pile,  and  what  I  have  done  and  suf- 
fer'd, 
If  Caesar  kill  not  that  too :  at  your  banquets^ 
When  I  am  gone,  if  any  chance  to  number 
The  times  that  have  been  sad  and  dangerous. 
Say  how  I  fell,  and  'tis  suffi-cicnt. 
No  more,  I  say  !  ho  that  laments  my  end. 
By  all  the  gods,  dishonours  me  !   be  gone. 
And  suddenly  and  wisely,  from  my  dangers; 
My  death  is  catching  else. 

P/ud.  We  fear  not  dying. 

Aedus.  Yet  fear  a  wilfm  death ;  the  just  gods 
hate  it: 
I  need  no  company  to  that,  that  children 
Dare  do  alone,  and  slaves  are  proud  to  purchsie. 
Live  till  your  honesties,  as  mine  has  done. 
Make  this  corrupted  age  sick  of  your  virtues; 
Then  die  a  sacrifice,  and  then  ye  know 
The  noble  use  of  dying  well,  and  Koman. 

Are,  And  must  we  leave  you,  sir  r 

A€cius.  We  must  all  die. 
All  leave  ourselves  ;  it  matters  not  where,  when. 
Nor  how,  so  we  die  well :  and  can  that  man  thst 

does  so 
Need  lamentation  for  him  ?     Children  weep 
Because  they  have  offended,  or  for  fear; 
Woman  for  want  of  will,  and  anger  :  is  there 
In  noble  man,  that  truly  feels  both  poises 
Of  life  and  death,  so  much  of  this  wet  weakness 
To  drown  a  glorious  death  in  child  and  woman  c 
I  am  asham'd  to  see  ye :  vet  ye  move  mc. 
And,  were  it  not  my  manhood  would  accuse  ma 
For  covetous  to  live,  I  should  weep  with  ye. 

Phid.  Oh,  we  shall  never  see  you  more! 

Aedus.  'Tis  true ; 
Nor  I  the  miseries  that  Home  shall  suffer. 
Which  is  a  benelit  life  cannot  reckon* 
But  what  I  have  been,  which  is  just  and  Baithlii], 
One  that  grew  old  for  Home,  when  Rome  forgot 

him, 
And,  for  he  was  an  honest  man,  durst  die. 


*  humour^    M aaoo'a  conacckm.  —  Both  Hie 
*'  honour ; "  and  so  the  luodm  sdftao. 
«  There]  Qy,**Thm'*i 
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Ye  shall  have  daily  with  ye ;  could  that  die  too, 
And  I  leturn  no  traffic  of  my  travails, 
No  pay  to  have  been  soldier  but  this  silver, 
No  annals  of  Aficius  but  •*  he  liv'd," 
My  friends,  ye  had  cause  to  weep,  and  bitterly : 
The  common  overflows  of  tender  women, 
And  children  new-bom  crjdng,  were  too  little 
To  shew  me  then  most  wretched.    If  tears  must 

be, 
I  should  in  justice  weep  'em,  and  for  you ; 
You  arc  to  live,  and  yet  behold  those  slaughters 
The  dr)%  and  wither'd  bones  of  Death  would 

bleed  at : 
But,  sooner  than  I  have  time  to  think  what 

must  be, 
I  fear  you'll  find  what  shall  be.    If  ye  love  me 
(Let  that  word  serve  for  all),  be  gone  and  leave 

me  : 
I  have  some  little  practice  with  my  soul. 
And  then  the  sharpest  sword  is  welcomest. 
Go,  i)ray,  be  gone ;  ye  have  obey'd  me  living, 
Be  not,  for  shame,  now  stubborn.  So,  I  thank  ye, 
And  fare  ye  well ;  a  better  fortune  guide  ye  ! 

[Exeunt  Phidias  wui  A&btus. 
I  am  a  little  thirsty  ;  not  for  fear, 
And  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  fear  I  say  so  : 
Is  it  to  be  a  just  man  now  again. 
And  leave  my  flesh  unthought  of?  *tis  departed. 
I  hear  'em  come.  —  Who  strikes  first  ?    I  stay 

for  ye ! 

Enter  Baleits,  Chilax,  and  Licxnitts. 
Yet  I  will  die  a  soldier,  my  sword  drawn ; 

[Drauj8  his  noord. 
But  against  none.  —  Why  do  ye  fear  ?  come  for- 
ward. 

Bal.  You  were  a  soldier,  Chilax. 

Chi.  Yes,  I  muster* d. 
But  never  saw  the  enemy. 

Licin.  He's  drawn ; 
By  Heaven,  I  dare  not  do  it ! 

Aedus.  ^Vhy  do  ye  tremble  ? 
I  am  to  die  :  come  ye  not  now  from  Csesar, 
To  that  end  ?  speak. 

Bal,  We  do,  and  we  must  kill  you ; 
'Tis  CaeJJar's  wilL 

Chi.  I  charge  you  put  your  sword  up, 
That  we  may  do  it  handsomely. 

Aedus,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
My  sword  up  !  handsomely !    Where  were  ye 

bred? 
Ye  are  the  merriest  murderers,  my  masters, 
I  ever  met  withal.     Come  forward,  fools  : 
Why  do  ye  stare  ?  upon  mine  honour,  bawds, 
I  will  not  strike  ye. 

Licin.  I'll  not  be  first. 

Bal.  Nor  I. 

Chi.  You  had  best  die  quietly ;  the  emperor 
Sees  how  you  bear  yoursell 

AScius,  I  would  die,  rascals. 
If  you  would  kill  me,  quietly. 

Bal.  [Pox]  »  of  •  Proculus. 
Ho  promis'd  us  to  bring  a  captain  hither. 
That  has  been  us'd  to  kilL 

Afcius.  I'll  call  the  guard. 


1  [Pox]  A  braak  here  in  both  the  folios. 

*  of]  i.  e.  on.  —  Altered  by  the  Editon  of  1778  and  Web«r 
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Unless  you  will  kill  me  quickly,  and  proclaim 
What  beastly,  base,  and  cowardly  companions' 
The  emperor  has  trusted  with  his  safety : 
Nay,  I'll  give  out,  ye  fell  of  my  side,  villains. 
Strike  home,  ye  bawdy  slaves  ! 

Chi.  By  Heaven,  he  will  kill  us  ! 
I  mark'd  his  hand ;  he  waits  but  time  to  reach  as. 
Now  do  you  offer. 

Aedus.  If  ye  do  mangle  me. 
And  kill  me  not  at  two  blows,  or  at  three, 
Or  not  so  stagger  me  my  senses  fail  me, 
Look  to  yourselves ! 

Chi.  I  told  ye. 

Aedns.  Strike  me  manly. 
And  take  a  thousand  strokes. 

Bal,  Here's  JPontius. 

Enter  Pontius. 

Pont,  Not  kill'd  him  yet ! 
Is  this  the  love  ye  bear  the  emperor  ? 
Nay,  then,  I  see  ye  are  traitors  aU  :  have  at  ye ! 
[  Wounds  CHIJ.AX  and  Balbtjs. 

Chi,  Oh,  I  am  hurt !  [Licin.  runs  awa^, 

Bal,  And  I  am  kill'd ! 

Pont.  Die  bawds. 
As  ye  have  liv'd  and  flourish'd ! 

[Exeunt  Chilax  and  Balbus 

Aedus.  Wretchea  fellow, 
What  hast  thou  done  ? 

PoiU,  Kill'd  them  that  durst  not  kill; 
And  you  are  next         J^ 

Aedus.  Art  thou  not  iMBius  ? 

Pont,  I  am  the  same  yoa  cast,  Adcius, 
And  in  the  face  of  all  the  camp  disgrac'd. 

Aedus,  Then  so  much  nobler,  as  thou  wert  a 
soldier. 
Shall  my  death  be.    Is  it  revenge  provok'd  thee^ 
Or  art  thou  hir'd  to  kill  me  ? 

Pont,  Both. 

Aedus,  Then  do  it. 

Pont,  Is  that  all  ? 

Aedus,  Yes. 

Pont,  Would  you  not  live  ? 

Aedus,  Why  should  I? 
To  thank  thee  for  my  life  ? 

Pont.  Yes,  if  I  spare  it. 

Aedus,  Be  not  deceiv'd  ;  I  was  not  made  to 
thank. 
For  any  courtesy  but  killing  me, 
A  fellow  of  thy  fortune.     Do  thy  duty. 

PofU.  Do  not  you  fear  me  ? 

Aedus,  No. 

Pont.  Nor  love  me  for  it  ? 

Aedus.  That's  as  thou  dost  thy  business. 

Pont.  When  you  are  dead, 
Your  place  is  mine,  Aecius. 

Aedus,  Now  I  fear  thee  ; 
And  not  alone  thee,  Pontius,  but  the  empire. 

Pont.  Why,  I  can  govern,  sir. 

Aedus.  I  would  thou  coiUdst, 
And  first  thyself !    Thou  canst  fight  well,  and- 

bravely. 
Thou  canst  endure  all  dangers,  heats,  oolds, 

hungers ; 
Heaven's  angry  flashes  are  not  suddener 
Than  I  have  seen  thee  execute,  nor  more  mortal ; 
The  winged  feet  of  flying  enemies 

s  cempamisms]  Equivalent  to  —  fellows. 
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I  have  Btood  and  vicw'd  thee  mow  away  like 

rushes. 
And  still  kill  the  killer  :  were  thy  mind 
But  half  »o  sweet  in  peace  as  rough  in  dangers, 
I  died  to  leave  a  happy  heir  behind  me. 
Come,  strike,  and  be  a  general. 

Pont,  Prepare,  then  : 
And,  for  I  see  your  honour  cannot  lessen. 
And  'twere  a  shame  for  me  to  strike  a  dead  man, 
Fight  your  short  span  out. 

Aedus.  No,  thou  know'st  I  must  not ; 
I  dare  not  give  thee  so  much  'vantage  of  mo 
As  disobedience. 

Pont.  Dare  you  not  defend  you 
Against  your  enemy  ? 

Aedua.  Not  sent  from  Caesar  ; 
I  have  no  power  to  make  such  enemies  ; 
For,  as  I  am  condemn' d,  my  naked  sword 
Stands  but  a  hatchment  by  me,*  only  held 
To  shew  I  was  a  soldier.     Had  not  Caesar 
Chain'd  all  defence  in  this  doom,  •*  Let  him  die," 
Old  as  I  am,  and  quench' d with  scars  and  sorrows. 
Yet  would  I  make  this  wither'd  arm  do  wonders, 
And  open  in  an  enemy  such  wounds 
Mercy  would  weep  to  look  on. 

Pont.  Then  have  at  you  ! 
And  look  upon  me,  and  be  sure  you  fear  not : 
Remember  who  you  are,  and  why  you  live. 
And  what  I  have  been  to  you  ;  cry  not  "hold," 
Nor  think  it  base  injustice  I  should  kill  you. 
ACciua.  I  am  prepgM  for  all. 
Pont,  For  now,  aHRs, 
Thou  shalt  behold  and  find  I  was  no  traitor, 
And,  as  I  do  it,  bless  me.     Die  as  I  do ! 

[S^o^  himself, 

ACcius.  Thou  hast  deceiv'd  me,  Pontius,  and 

I  thank  thee : 

By  all  my  hopes  in  Heaven,  thou  art  a  Roman  ! 

Pont.  To  shew  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  this 

is  not; 

For  Slander's  self  would  shame  to  find  you 

coward, 
Or  willing  to  out- live  your  honesty : 
But,  noble  sir,  you  have  been  jealous  of  me. 
And  held  me  in  the  rank  of  dangerous  persons ; 
And  I  must  dying  say,  it  was  but  justice, 
You  cast  me  from  my  credit  :  yet,  believe  me, 
(For  there  is  nothing  now  but  truth  to  save  me. 
And  your  forgiveness,)  though  you  held  me 

heinous. 
And  of  a  troubled  spirit,  that  like  fire 
Turns  all  to  flames  it  meets  witli,  you  mistook  me : 
If  I  were  foe  to  any  thing,  'twas  ease, 
Want  of  the  soldier's  due,  the  enemy  ; 
The  nakedness  we  found  at  home  and  scorn. 
Children  of  peace  and  pleasures  ;  no  regard 
Nor  comfort  for  our  scars,  but  how  we  got  'em  ; 

i  mv  naked  award 

autnds  but  a  kaukment  by  im]  **  The  hatcbmenti  of  a 
■Word  were  the  different  ornamenta  with  which  it  was 
decorated.    So  in  The  Scornful  Lady  (p.  425.), 

*  Let  there  be  deducted,  out  of  our  main  potation. 
Five  marka,  in  katchmentM  to  adorn  thia  thigh.' 
From  thin,  it  may  be  fiiirly  deduced,  that  Aiiciua  roeana  to 
■ay,  that  lilg  swurd,  upon  which  he  ia  leaning,  standa  by 
bhs  merely  aa  the  fitting  ornament  of  a  aoidier,  and  not  aa 
a  weapon  of  offence."  Waasa,  —  wboae  explanation  ia 
moet  erroneous.  Hatchment  meanii  here  (aa  at  p.  783)  an  or- 
nament for  a  hearae,  emblematic  of  the  profoaaion  of  the 


To  rusty  time,  that  eat  our  bodies  up. 
And  even  began  to  prey  upon  our  honours ; 
To  wants  at  home,  and,  more  than  wants,  abases; 
To  them  that,  when  the  enemy  invaded. 
Made  us  their  saints,  but  now  the  sores'of  Rome; 
To  silken  flattery,  and  pride  plum'd  •  over. 
Forgetting  with  what  wind  their  feathem  Mil, 
And  under  whose  protection  their  soft  pleasarei 
Grow  full  and  numberless  :  to  this  I  am  foe. 
Not  to  the  state  or  any  point  of  duty. 
And,  let  me  speak  but  what  a  soldier  may, 
(Truly  I  ought  to  be  so,)  yet  I  err'd. 
Because  a  far  more  noble  sufferer 
Shew'd  me  the  way  to  p&tience,  and  I  lost  it : 
This  is  the  end  I  die,  sir : '  to  live  basely. 
And  not  the  follower  of  him  that  br€?d  me 
In  full  account  and  virtue,  Pontius  dare  not. 
Much  less  to  out-live  what  is  good,  and  flatter. 
Aedtts.   I  want  a  name  to  give   thy  virtue, 
soldier. 
For  only  ffood  is  far  below  thee,  Pontius ; 
The  gods  shall  find  thee  one :  thou  hast  fashion'd 

death 
In  such  an  excellent  and  beauteous  manner, 
I  wonder  men  can  live.     Canst  thou  speak  once 

more? 
For  thy  words  are  such  harmony  a  soul 
Would  choose  to  fly  to  heaven  in. 

PofU,  A  farewell.* 
Good  noble  general,  your  hand  :  forgive  me. 
And  think  whatever  was  displeasing  you. 
Was  none  of  mine.     You  cannot  live. 

Aedus.  I  will  not. 
Yet  one  word  more. 

Pont,  Die  nobly.  —  Rome,  farewell ! 
And,Valcntiniau,  fall !  thou  hast  broke  thy  bani. 
In  joy  you  have  given  me  a  quiet  death, 
I  would  Btiike  more  wounds,   if  I   had  mors 
breath.  [Diat. 

Aedua,  Is  there  an  hour  of  goodness  beyond 
this? 
Or  any  man  would  out-live  such  a  dying  ? 
Would  Cssar  double  all  my  honours'  on  me. 
And  stick  me  o'er  n^ith  favors  like  a  mistress, 
Yet  would  I  grow  to  this  man  :  I  have  lov'd. 
But  never  doted  on  a  face  till  now. 
Oh,  death,  thou  art  more  than  beauty,  and  thy 

pleasure 
Beyond  posterity  !  —  Come,  friends,  and  kill  mc : 
Caesar,  be  kind,  and  send  a  thousand  swords ; 
The  more,  the  greater  is  my  fall.     WTiy  stay  ye? 
Come,  and  I'll  kiss  your  weapons :  fear  me  not ; 
By  all  the  gods,  I'll  honour  ye  for  killing  ! 
Appear,  or  through  the  coiut  and  world  IH 

search  ye  ! 
My  sword  is  gone  [  TT^rowa  it  from  him] :  ye  are 
traitors,  if  ye  spare  me. 


<  plumed]  Seward 'i  correction,  which  is  coofSnmNi  hj  the 
next  line.  —  The  foHoH  have  "  plaind  **  and  '*  pJainM.** 

s  This  u  the  end  I  die^  eir\  *'  Mason  propooed  to  read  — 
*  This  ia  the  end  I  die  for  r  but,  if  we  were  lo  di#card  all 
ancient,  and  aubstitute  modem  imraaM,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  alteration*  and  notea.    If  " 


aistent,  he  ahould  have  propoaed  another  variation  a  fcw 
linea  lower,  —  *  And  think  whatever  waa  diapleasiag  la 
you.' "    Webbr. 

4  jafartKeU]  «  Mr.  Seward  omits  the  article  *wf ,«  bal 
aiirely  the  old  reading  ia  full  aa  natural,  and  perhaai  bois 

?kthetic :  *  Can  you  «peak  once  more  ?  *    <  Yea ;  a  fernpaM. 
our  hand  :  forgive  me,*  ^c**    Ed.  1778. 
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And  Caesar  must  consume  ye !  —  All  base  cow- 
ards? 
I'll  follow  ye,  and,  ere  I  die,  proclaim  ye 
The  weeds  of  Italy,  the  dross  of  nature  ! 
'  Where  are  yc,  villains,  traitors,  slaves }      [Exit. 

Enter  Proctjlus,  and  three  CouTiiors,  running  over 
the  stage. 
Proc.  I  knew 
He  had  kill'd  the  captain. 
First  Court.  Here's  his  sword. 
Proc.  Let  it  alone;   'twill  fight  itself  else, 
friends. 
An  hundred  men  are  not  enough  to  do  it : 
I'll  to  the  emperor,  and  get  more  aid. 
A€cius.  [toiihin.]  None  strike  a  poor  condemned 

man  } 
Proc.  He  is  mad : 
Shift  for  yourselves,  my  masters  !  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  AJtcnrs. 
ACcius.  Then,  AiJcius,        [Takes  up  his  stoord. 
See  what  thou  dar'st  thyseli.  —  Hold,  my  good 

sword ; 
Thou  hast  been  kept  from  blood  too  long  :  I'll 

kiss  thee, 
For  thou  art  more  than  friend  now,  my  preserver : 
Shew  me  the  way  to  happiness  ;  I  seek  it. 
And  all  you  great  ones  that  have  fain  as  I  do, 
To  keep  your  memories  and  honours  living, 
Be  present  in  your  virtues,  and  assist  me, 
That,  like  strong  Cato,  I  may  put  away 
All  promisc.s,  but  what  shall  crown  my  ashes. 
Home,  fare  thee  well !  stand  long,  and  know  to 

conquer, 
"Whilst  there  is  people  and  ambition.  — 
Now  for  a  stroke  shall  turn  me  to  a  star  : 
I  come,  ye  blessed  spirits  ;  make  me  room 
To  live  for  ever  in  Elysium  !  [Falls  on  his  steord. 
Do  men  fear  this  r  oh,  that  posterity  * 
Could  learn  from  him  but  this,  that  loves  his 

wound, 
There  is  no  pain  at  all  in  dying  well, 
Nor  ^  none  are  lost,  but  those  that  make  their 

heU !  \Die9. 

First  Court,  [toithin,]  He's  dead ;  draw  m  the 

guard  again. 

Re-enter    Pboculus,    and    Second    and   Third 
Courtier. 
Procl  He's  dead  indeed, 
And  I  am  glad  he's  gone  :  he  was  a  devlL 
His  body,  if  his  eunuchs  come,  is  theirs ; 
The  emperor,  out  of  his  love  to  virtue. 
Has  given  'em  that :  let  no  man  stop  their  en- 
trance. [ExminL 

Enter  Phidias  and  Aretus. 
Phid.  Oh,  my  most  noble  lord !  —  Look  here, 
Aretus, 
Here's  a  sad  sight ! 

Are,  6h,  cruelty  !  Oh,  Csesar ! 
Oh,   times  that  bring  forth  nothing  but  de- 
struction 
And   overflows    of  blood! — Why  wast   thou 

kilWf 
Is  it  to  be  a  just  man  now  again, 

1  Ittr]  Wtbtf  clMM  to  print  *<  For.** 


th^Hd! 
orgMfte! 


As  when  Tiberius  and  wild  Nero  reign'd. 

Only  assurance  of  his  overthrow  ? 

Phid.  It  is,  Aretus  :  he  that  would  live  now, 

Must,  like  the  toad,  feed  only  on  corruptions. 

And   grow  with  those  to  greatness.    Honest 
virtue. 

And  the  true  Roman  honour,  faith  and  valour, 

That  have  been  all  the  riches  of  the  empire. 

Now,  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague. 

Are  mere  fore-runners  of  their  ends  that  owe  ■ 
*em. 
Are,  Never-enough-lamented  lord,  dear  mas- 
ter ! 

Of  whom  now  shall  we  learn  to  live  like  men  ? 

From  whom  draw  out  our  actions  just  and 
worthy  ? 

Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  gone  with  thee  all  good- 
ness. 

The  great  example  of  all  equity, 

(Oh,  thou  alone  a  Roman,  thou  art  perish'd !)' 

Faith,  fortitude,  and  constant  nobleness ! 

Weep,  Rome  !  weep,  Italy !  weep,  all  that  knew 
him! 

And  you  that  fear'd  him  as  a  noble  foe, 

(K  enemies  have  honourable  tears,) 

Weep  this  decay' d  Aecius,  fain  and  scatter*d 

By  foul  and  base  suggestion  ! 

Enter  Mazimub. 

Phid,  Oh,  lord  Ma 
This  was  your  worthy 

Max,  The  gods  forgMBe  !  —  [Aside. 

Think  not  the  worse,  my  friends,  I  shed  not  tears ; 
Great  griefiB  lament  within :   yet,  now  I  have 

found  'em. 
Would  I  had  never  known  the  world,  nor  women. 
Nor  what  that  cursed  name  of  honour  was. 
So  this  were  once  again  ACcius  ! 
But  I  am  destin'd  to  a  mighty  action. 
And  beg  my  pardon,^  fnend  ;   my  vengeance 

taken, 
I  will  not  be  long  from  thee.  —  Ye  have  a  great 

loss; 
But  bear  it  patiently  :  yet,  to  say  truth. 
In  justice  'tis  not  sufferable.    I  am  next. 
And  were  it  now,  I  would  be  glad  on't.   Friends, 
Who  shall  preserve  you  now  ? 

Are,  Nav,  we  are  lost  too. 

Max,  I  fear  ye  are  ,*  for  likely  such  as  love 
The  man  that's  fain,  and  have  been  nourish'd  by 

him. 
Do  not  stay  long  behind :  'tis  held  no  wisdom. 
I  know  what  I  must  do.  —  Oh,  my  Aficius, 
Canst  thou  thus  perish,  pluck' d  up  by  the  roots. 
And  no  man  feel  thy  worthiness }  —  From  boys 
He  bred  you  both,  I  think. 

Phid,  And  from  the  poorest. 

Max,  And  lov'd  ye  as  his  own. 


I  ewi\  "  L  •.  own."    Wbbk*. 

S  7%c  great  ex4anpU  efaU  cfiuty, 
(OA,  ikoM,  alone  a  RomoH,  Hum  art  pen$k*df)\  "  Mason, 
with  some  plau»ibilitv,  proposes  to  tranqwse  tnese  Ubmu 
Bat  by  placing  tbe  latter  between  parentheses,  tbe  aame 
purpose  18  answered,  and  the  speech  of  the  faithful  eanueh 
rendered  more  expressive  of  iits  agtution,  which  embsF- 
raaaes  and  disjoins  hitf  words.'*    Wkbkk. 

4  Jtnd  beg  mf  pardon]  **  Mr.  Seward,  withoat  aathoritf 
or  remark,  reads  —  *  tmt  pardon,*  It  is  ecarcely  necessaiy 
to  add,  tbe  old  text  means,  *  I  beg  yoo,  Mend,  to  grmU  m» 
urperdom,*"    Ed,  ITTS, 
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Are.  We  found  it,  sir. 

Max.  Is  not  this  a  loss,  then  ? 

Phid^  Oh«  R  loss  of  losses  ! 
Our  liTes,  and  ruins  of  our  families, 
The  utter  being  nothing  of  our  names, 
"Were  nothing  near  it. 

Max.  As  I  take  it  too, 
Ila  put  ye  to  the  emperor. 

Are,  He  did  so. 

Max.  And  kept  ye  still  in  credit. 

Phid.  'Tis  most  true,  sir. 

Max.  He  fed  your  fathers  too,  and  made  them 
means ; 
Your  sisters  he  preferr'd  to  noble  wedlooka ; 
Bid  he  not,  friends  ? 

Are.  Oh,  yes,  sir ! 

Max.  As  I  take  it. 
This  worthy  man  would  not  be  now  forgotten. 
I  tell  ye,  to  my  grief,  he  was  basely  murder'd ; 
And  something  would  be  done  by  those  that 

lov'd  him ; 
And  somethin g  may  be.    Pray,  stand  off  a  little ; 
Let  me  bewail  him  private.  —  Oh,  my  dearest ! 
[Kneelt  6y  the  hod^  of  AJtcnis. 

Phid.  Aretus,  if  we  be  not  sudden,  he  out- 
does us; 
I  know  he  points  at  yengeance  ;  we  are  cold 
And  base  ungrateful  wretches,  if  we  shun  it. 
Are  we  to   hope  for  more  rewards  or  great- 
ness, ^^ 
Or  any  thing  but  da^^Bow  he  is  dead } 
Dar'st  thou  resolve  t^tr 

Are.  I  am  perfect. 

Phid.  Then,  like  flowers 
That  grew  together  all,  we'll  fall  together,' 
And  with  us  that  that  bore  us  :  when  'tis  done, 
The  world  shall  style  us  two  deserving  servants. 
I  fear  he  will  be  before  us. 

Are.  This  night,  Phidias 

Phid.  No  more. 

Max.  [rising.]  Now,  worthy  friends,  I  have 
done  my  mournings. 
Let's  bum  this  noble  body :  sweets  as  many 
As  sun-burnt  Meroe '  breeds  I'll  make  a  flame 

of; 

Shall  reach  his  soul  in  heaven :  he  that  shall 

live 
Ten  ages  hence,  but  to  rehearse  this  story, 
Shall,    with    the  sad    discourse    on't,    darken 

heaven, 
And  force  the  painful  burdens  from  the  wombs, 
Conceiv'd  a-new  with  sorrow :  even  the  grave 
Where  mighty  Sylla  sleeps  shall  rend  asunder, 
And  give  her  shadow  up,  to  come  and  noan 
About  our  piles ;  which  will  be  more  and  greater 
Than  green  Olympus,  Ida,  or  old  Latmus 
Can  feed  with  cedar,  or  the  east  with  gums, 
Greece  with  her  wines,  or  Thessaly  wiUi  flowers, 
Or  willing  Heaven  can  weep  for  in  her  showers. 
[ExewU  with  the  body. 


Then  trmetagttker  eU,  wmfaU  Ugttkw, 
.^fmf  «t(*  M  clhatCAal  ter«  m]  "  i.  e.  all  of  m  wiU  parish 
SBffither,  like  wvenl  flowen  upon  ob«  stain  wbidi  bora  us, 
and  which  falls  with  ua,  alluding  to  A«ciua.  Tbia  la  tba 
aimple  meaning  of  the  pMsage,  and  it  ia  so  plain,  that  fiw 
•diton,  excepung  Seward,  wbo  makes  here  the  moat  vk>- 
lant  alterationa,  coukl  have  cavilled  at  it."  Waaan. 
*  Mtrw\  So  tbe  aecond  folio.  —  Tbe  One  ioHo  *<  ^va^'^ 


ACT  V. 

SCBNE  I.— ^  GoZfery  in  the  Palaee. 

Enter  Phidhts  with  his  dagger  in  him,  and  AaMnm 
poieot^ed,* 

Are.  He  has  his  last. 

Phid.  Then  come  the  worst  of  danger !  — 
Aecius,  to  thy  soul  we  give  a  Caesar.  — 
How  long  is't  since  you  gave  it  him  ? 

Are,  Ajihour; 
Mine  own  two  hours  before  him — how  it  boils 
me ! 

Phid,  It  was  not  to  be  cur'd,  I  hope. 

Are.  No,  Phidias ; 
I  dealt  above  his  antidotes  :  physicians 
May  And  the  cause,  but  where  the  cure  ? 

Phid.  Done  bravely ; 
We  are  got  before  his  tyranny,  Aretus. 

Are.  We  had  lost  our  worthiest  end  else, 
Phidias. 

Phid,  Canst  thou  hold  out  a  while  ? 

Are.  To  torture  him. 
Anger  would  give  me  leave  to  live  an  age  yet : 
That  man  is  poorly  spirited,  whose  life 
Runs  in  his  blood  alone,  and  not  in's  wishes. 
And  yet  I  swell  and  bum  like  flaming  JEtna : 
A  thousand  new-found  fires  are  kindled  in  me ; 
But  yet  I  must  not  die  this  four  hours,  Phidias. 

Phid,  Remember  who  dies  with  thee,  and 
despise  death. 

Are,  I  need  no  exhortation  :  the  joy  in  me. 
Of  what  I  have  done  and  why,  makes  poison 

pleasure, 
And  my  most  killing  torments  mistresses ; 
For  how  can  he  have  time  to  die,  or  pleasure. 
That  falls  as  fools  unsatisfied  and  simple  ? 

Phid,  This  that  consumes  my  life,  yet  keeps 
it  in  me. 
Nor  do  I  feel  the  danger  of  a  d3ring ; 
And,  if  I  but  endure  to  hear  the  curses 
Of  this  fell  tyrant  dead,  I  have  half  my  Heaven. 

Are.  Hold  thy  soul  fast  but  four  hours,  Phidias^ 
And  thou  shalt  see  to  wishes  beyond  ours. 
Nay,  more,  beyond  our  meanings. 

Phid,  Thou  hast  steel'd  me. 
Farewell,  Aretus ;  and  the  souls  of  good  men. 
That,  as  ours  do,  have  left  their  Roman  bodies 
In  brave  revenge  for  virtue,  guide  our  shadows ! 
I  would  not  faint  yet. 

Are.  Farewell,  Phidias ; 
And,  as  we  have  done  nobly,  gods  look  on  us ! 
[ExiewU  eeveraUjf, 

SCENE    II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  eame. 

Enter  Ltcua  and  Pboovlus. 

Lyciae,  Sicker  and  sicker,  Proculiis  f 

Proc.  Oh,  Lycias, 
What  shall  become  of  us  ?  would  we  had  dML 
With  happy  Chilaz,  or  with  Balboi  bed-rid 
And  made  too  lame  for  justice  I 

Enter  Licinius. 
Lioin,  The  Bolk  aunot 
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And  let  one  sing  to  fasten  sleep  upon  him !  — 
Oh,  friends,  the  emperor  ! 

Proc.  What  say  the  doctors  ? 

Licin.  For  us  a  most  s«d  saying ;  he  is  poison'd, 
Beyond  all  cure  too. 

Lycia9.  Who? 

Licin.  The  wretch  Aretus, 
That  most  unhappy  '  villain. 

Lyciat.  How  do  you  know  it  ? 

Licin.  He  gave  him  drink  last.   Let's  disperse, 
and  find  him  ; 
And,  since  he  has  open'd  misery  to  all, 
Let  it  begin  with  him  first.   Softly ;  he  slumbers. 

[Exetmi, 

Valentinian  brought  in  in  a  chair,  with  Budoxia, 
Physicians,  and  Attendants. 

Music  and  Song. 

Care-rliannine  Bleep,  thou  ea«cr  of  all  woes. 
Brother  to  Deatli,  Bweetly  tliynelf*  di«pnfie 
On  thix  afHicted  prince  ;  fall,  litre  a  rkiud. 
In  gentle  showen ;  eive  nuthin«  that  is  kmd 
Or  painful  to  hi;*  Hlnrnher* ;  easy,  aweeff 
And  a.«  a  ptirling  »treain,  thou  mw  of  Ni^t, 
Pam*  by  hi<i  trniible«l  nenM'* ;  tfing  his  pain.* 
Like  holtow  miinniiring  wind  t>r  hflver  raJii ; 
Into  ibix  princpi  gently,  ub,  cmttly  fliite, 
And  kiiw  him  into  hliimbcrts  like  a  bride ! 

Vol.  Oh,  gods,  gods  !     Drink,  drink  !  colder, 
colder 
Than  snow  on  Scythian  mountains  !     Oh,  my 
heart-strings  ! 

Bud.  How  docs  your  grace  ? 

First  Phys.  The  empress  speaks,  sir. 

Vol.  Dying, 
Dying,  Eudoxia,  dying. 

First  Phys.  Good  sir,  patience. 

End.  What  have  ye  given  him  ? 

First  Phys.  Precious  things,  dear  lady. 
We  hope  shall  comfort  him. 

Vol.  Oh,  flatter* d  fool. 
See  what   thy  god- heads  come  to  !  —  Oh,  Eu- 
doxia ! 

Etid.  Oh,  patience,  patience,  sir ! 

Vol.  Danubius 
I'll  have  brought  through  my  body 

Eud.  Gods  give  comfort ! 

Vol.    And  Volga,  on  whose  face  the  north 
wind  *  freezes. 
I  am  •  an  hundred  hells  !  an  hundred  piles 
Already  to  my  funerals  '  are  flaming  ! 
Shall  I  not  drink  ? 

First  Phys.  You  must  not,  sir. 

VcU,  By  Heaven, 
I'll  let  my  breath  out,  that  shall  bum  ye  all. 
If  ye  deny  me  longer  !     Tempests  blow  me, 
And  inundations  that  have  drunk  up  kingdoms, 

1  wUiappy]  i.  •.  mischievous,  —  wicked. 

*  tXwcljf\  So  the  second  foiiiw  —  The  find  folio  has  "  C*y 
life  ;  *'  which  9e\vard  gives,  and  defends  in  a  note  ! ! 

«  goig  hi*  pain]  "  Firet  folio  •  mmgt.^  Other  copies  •  tmg,^ 
We  apprehend  the  true  reading  to  be  eitber  *»oolhe*  ot 
*  anoMeJ'  "  EaL  1778.  **  No  aiuendnieot  is  Doceasaiy.  To 
fing  bis  pnin,  meann  to  SMiiage  his  pain  by  singing.**  Ma- 
soTT.  '*The  preceding  line  but  one  should  probably  end 
with  — /ijfAt."    WcncR. 

4  frinet]  So  the  second  fi)lia  —  Omitted  in  the  flnl. 

•  wind]  Ho  the  second  folia  —  Omitted  in  the  first. 

•  lam]  The  first  folio  has  '<  /  and ;  '*  the  second  raadi  <«/ 
find." 

*  funfToU]  L  e.  Aineral  rites  —  Altered  by  the  Kdilon  of 
1778  to  "  funeral  j  **  and  so  Weber. 


Flow  over  me,  and  quench  me !    Where's  the 

villain  r  — 
Am  I  immortal  now,  ye  slaves  ?  ^  by  Numa, 

If  he  do  scape  —  Oh !  oh ! 

Bud,  Dear  sir  !  — 
Vol,  Like  Nero. 
But  far  more  terrible  and  full  of  slaughter, 
I'  the  midst  of  all  my  flames,  I'll  fire  the  empire  I 
A  thousand  fans,  a  thousand  fans  to  cool  me ! 
Invite  the  gentle  winds,  Eudoxia. 
Eud,  Sir  !  — 

Vol,  Oh,  do  not  flatter  me !    I  am  but  flesh, 
A    man,   a    mortal    man.  —  Drink,   drink,   ye 

dunces ! 
What  can  your  doses  now  do,  and  your  scrapings, 
Your  oils,  and  mithridates  r  •  if  I  do  die. 
You  only  words  of  health,  and  names  of  sick- 
ness, 
Finding  no  true  disease  in  man  but  money. 
That  talk  yourselves  into  revenues —  oh  !  — 
And,  ere  ye  kill  your  patients,  beggar  'em, 
I'll  have  ye  flay'd  and  dried  ! 

Enter  FROcuLtrs  and  LnciNins,  with  Abbtvs. 

Proc,  The  villain,  sir, 
The  most  accursed  wretch. 

Vol,  Be  gone,  my  queen  ; 
This  is  no  sight  for  thee :  go  to  the  Vestals, 
Cast  holy  incense  in  theflre,  and  offer 
One  powerful  sacrifice  |^bc  thy  Caesar. 

Proc.  Go,  go,  and  bo^Hiy  ! 

Are.  Go ;  but  give  n<^Ke.  —  \Exit  Eudox*^ 
The  gods  have  set  thy  last  hour,  Valentinian ; 
Thou  art  but  man,  a  bad  man  too,  a  beast. 
And,  like  a  sensual  bloody  thing,  thou  diest. 

Proc,  Oh,  [damned]  •  traitor! 

Are.  Curse  yourselves,  ye  flatterers, 
And  howl  your  miseries  to  come,  ye  wretches ! 
You  taught  him  to  be  poison'd. 

Fa/.  Yet  no  comfort  ? 

Are,  Be  not  abus'd  with  priests  nor  'potheca- 
ries; 
They  cannot  help  thee  :  thou  host  now  to  live 
A  short  half- hour,  no  more,  and  I  ten  minutes  : 
I  gave  thee  poison  for  Aficius'  sake, 
Such  a  destroying  poison  would  kill  nature  ; 
And,  for  thou  shalt  not  die  alone.  I  took  it. 
If  mankind  had  been  in  thee  at  this  murder 
No  more  to  people  earth  again,  the  wings 
Of  old  Time  dipt  for  ever.  Reason  lost, 
In  what  I  had  attempted,  yet,  oh,  CaMuur, 
To  purchase  fair  revenge,  I  had  poison'd  them 
too! 


>  mitkridateg]  **  The  celebrated  medicine  mitMiaU  was, 
liJce  tkeriacvm^  composed  of  a  vast  multitude  of  ingredients, 
as  appears  from  the  recipes  in  old  dispensatories.  *  Mitbri> 
date,*  says  Beuther,  *  which  was  invented  by  the  King  of 
Pontus.  whoee  name  it  beara,  was  not  formerly  made  ia 
Spain,  because  the  numerous  herbs  used  in  its  compo*»ition 
were  not  found  there,  and  tbereftire  it  was  brought  from 
Venice.  But  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  compounded 
with  great  solemnity  in  our  city  of  Valencia  by  the  coHess 
of  doctors  in  medicine,  and  by  the  spicers  ;  and  it  ia  made 
here  in  greater  perfection  than  in  other  parts  of  Hie  world, 
and  exported  from  hence  to  many  provlncee :  for,  in  the  in- 
ritory  of  this  city,  all  the  herbs  used  in  it  are  fiiQMl,  except 
those  which  grow  only  in  India,  those  having  now  been 
found,  which,  till  now,  had  not  been  discovered  hers.' 
Southey's  Cknmicle  of  the  Cut.  JfotUyp.  421.'*    Wxaaa. 

t  [damnid]  Supplied  by   Weber.    The  Editors  of  1778 

Eve  "  cureed.'*  —  Tlie  first  folio  has  a  break  hem ;  the  s '' 
a  no  mark  of  omiaeioa. 
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Vol  Oh,  villain !  —  I  grow  hotter,  hotter. 

Are,  Yea; 
But  not  near  my  heat  yet :  what  thou  feel'st 

now 
(Mark  me  with  horror,  Caesar,)  are  but  embers 
Of  lust  and  lechery  thou  hast  committed  ; 
But  there  be  flames  of  murder. 

VcU.  Fetch  out  tortures  ! 

Are,  Do,  and  I'll  flatter  thee ;  nay,  more,  I'll 
love  thee : 
Thy  tortures,  to  what  now  I  suffier,  Csesar, 
At  which  thou  must  arrive  too,  ere  thou  diest. 
Are    lighter    and    more    full    of   mirth    than 
laughter. 

VaL  Let  'em  alone.     I  must  drink. 

Are.  Now  be  mad ; 
But  not  near  me  yet. 

Vol.  Hold  me,  hold  me,  hold  me  ! 
Hold  me,  or  I  shall  burst  else  ! 

Are.  See  me,  Caisar, 
And  see  to   what  thou    must  come  for  thy 

murder : 
Millions  of  women's  labours,  all  diseases 

Vol.  Oh,  my  afflicted  soul  too  ! 

Are.  Women's  fears,  horrors. 
Despairs,   and    all  the   plagues   the  hot    sun 
breeds  — 

Vol.  Aecius,  oh,  AOcius  !     Oh,  Lucina  ! 

Are,  Are  but  my  torments'  shadows  I 


m(UHtemi 
iin^^B  si 


sins.     Now  break  ! 


VcU.  Hide  me,  rai 

The  gods  have  fou 
Are,  Not  yet,  sir  ;' 

Thou  hast  a  pull  beyond  all  these. 
Vol.  Oh.  hell ! 

Oh,  villain,  curs6d  villain  ! 
Are,  Oh,  brave  villain  I 

My  poison  dances  4n  me  at  this  deed. 

Now,  Caesar,  now  behold  me ;  this  is  torment. 

And  this  is  thine  before  thou  diest :  I  am  wild- 
fire ! 

The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  feign' d. 

The  miseries  of  souls  despising  Heaven 

But  emblems  of  my  torments,' 

Val.  Oh,  quench  me,  quench  me,  quench  me  ! 
Are,  Fire  a  flattery, 

And  all  the  poets'  tales  of  sad  Avernus, 

To  my  pains,  less  than  fictions:  yet,  to  shew 
thee 

What  constant  love  I  bore  my  murder' d  mas- 
ter, 

Like  a  south  wind,  I  have  sung   through  all 
these  tempests.  — 

My  heart,  my  wither' d  heart !  —  Fear,  fear,  thou 
monster  ! 

Fear  the  just  gods  !  —  I  have  my  peace  !    [Diet, 
Val.  Alore  drink  ! 

A  thousand  April  showers  fall  in  my  bosom  ! 

How  dare  ye  let  me  be  tormented  thus  ? 

Away  with  that  prodigious  •  body  !     [Attendants 
carry  out  the  body  of  Aretus].      Oods, 

Gods,  let  me  ask  ye  what  I  am,  ye  lay 

All  your  inflictions  on  me  ?  hear  me,  hear  me  ! 

I  do  confess  1  am  a  ravisher, 

A  murderer,  a  hated  Caesar  :  oh, 

Are  there  not  vows  enough,  and  flaming  altars, 

1  tormeitts]  The  Ed itore  of  1778  choM  to  print  "  iormetU ; " 
I      and  fo  Weber. 

•  prodigwus]  i.  e.  porteotous,  borribla. 


The  fat  of  all  the  world  for  sacrifice. 

And,  where  that  fails,  the  blood  of  thouaand 

captives. 
To  purge  those  sins,  but  I  must  make  the  in- 
cense ? 
I  do  despise  ye  all !  ye  have  no  mercy. 
And  wanting  that,  ye  are  no  gods  !  your  parole 
Is  only  preach'd  abroad  to  make  fboU  fearful. 
And  women,  made  of  awe,  believe  your  heav- 
en !  — 
Oh,  torments,  torments,  torments  !  pains  above 

pains ! 

If  ye  be  any  thing  but  dreams  and  ghosts. 
And  tnily  hold  the  guidance  of  things  mortal ; 
Have  in  yourselves   times  past,  to   come,  and 

present ; 
Fashion  the  souls  of  men,  and  make  flesh  for  *em. 
Weighing  our  fates  and  fortunes  beyond  reason  j 
Be  more  than  all,  ye  gods,'  great  in  forgive- 
ness ! 
Break  not  the  goodly  frame  ye  build  in  anger. 
For  you  are  things,  men  teach  us,  without  pas- 
sions: 
Give  me  an  hour  to  know  ye  in  !  oh,  save  me ! 
But  so  much  perfect  time  ye  make  a  soul  in. 
Take  this  destruction  from  me  !  —  No,  ye  can- 
not; 
The  more  I  would  believe,  the  more  *  I  suffer. 
My  brains  are  ashes  !  now  my  heart,  my  eyes  !  — 

friends, 
I  go,  I  go  !  more  air,  more  air !  —  I  am.  mortal ! 

[DMt. 

Proe.  Take  in  the  body.  — 

[Attendants  carry  out  the  body  of  Yai^JoU 
lowed  by  Physicians. 

Oh,  Licinioiy 
The  misery  that  we  are  left  to  suffer  ! 
No  pity  shall  find  us. 

Licin.  Our  lives  deserve  none. 
Would  I  were  chain'd  again  to  slayery. 
With  any  hope  of  life  I 
Proc,  A  quiet  grave. 
Or  a  consumption  now,  liciniua. 
That  we  might  be  too  poor  to  kill,  were  some- 
thing. 
Ltdn.  Let's  make  our  best   use ;   we  haft 
money,  Proculus, 
And,  if  that  cannot  save  us,  we  hare  swords. 
Proc,  Yes,  but  we  dare  not  die. 
Licin.  I  had  forgot  that. 
There's  other  countries,  then. 

Proc,  But  the  same  hate  still 
Of  what  we  are. 
Licin,  Think  any  thing ;  I'll  follow. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Proc,  How  now,  what  news  ? 

Mess,  Shift  for  yourselves  ;  ye  are  lost  else. 
The  soldier  is  in  arms  for  great  Aecius, 
And  their  lieutenent-general,  that  stopp'd  'em. 
Cut  in  a  thousand  pieces  :  they  march  hither  : 
Beside,  the  women  of  the  town  have  murder'd 
Phorba  and  loose  Ardelia,  Caesar's  she-bawds. 


s  yefodt]  Seward*!   corrKtioo.- 
<  the  gwU^^  —  Uie  original  ampe 


1  tb»  InUas  Imv« 
„      ,  ipoaitor  having,  no  donM, 

miHtaken  "  ye »»  for »'  y» »»  (the). 

«  believt^  tk»  wort]  Maaofi'i  eorreccioo.  —  Both  tiM  MiOB 
have  "  de/iece  ye,  M«r*,*' —  the  orifinal 
here  mistaken  •*  ye »» f*^^  fcr  ••  w« »». 
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Licin.  Then  here's  no  staying,  Proculus. 

Proc.  Oh,  Caesar, 
That  we  had  never  known  thy  lusts  I  —  Let's  fly, 
And  where  we  find  no  woman's  man  let's  die. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE    in.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Maximus. 
Max,  Gods,  what  a  sluice  of  blood  have  I  let 
open  ! 
My  happy  ends  are  come  to  birth  ;  he's  dead, 
And  I  revong'd ;  the  empire's  all  a-fire, 
And  desolation  every  where  inhabits : 
And  shall  I  live,  that  am  the  author  of  it, 
To  know  Rome,  from  the  awe  o'  the  world,  the 

pity  ? 
My  friends  are  gone  before  too,  of  my  sending ; 
And  shall  I  stay  ?  is  aught  else  to  be  liv'd  for  ? 
Is  there  another  friend,  another  wife, 
Or  any  thir.l  holds  half  their  worthiness, 
To  linger  here  alive  for  ?  is  not  virtue, 
In  their  two  everlasting  souls,  departed, 
And  in  their  bodies*  first  flame  fled  to  heaven  ? 
Can  any  man  discover  this,  and  love  me } 
For,  though  my  justice  wore  as  white  as  truth. 
My  way  was  crooked  to  it ;  that  condemns  me  : 
And  now,  AGcius,  and  my  honour'd  lady. 
That  were  preparers  to  my  rest  and  quiet. 
The  lines  to  lead  me  to  Elysium  ; 
You  that  but  stept  before  me,  on  assurance 
I  would  not  leave  your  friendship  unrewarded  ; 
First  smile  upon  the  sacrifice  I  have  sent  ye, 
Then  sec   me   coming  boldly !  —  Stay ;   I   am 

foolish, 
Somewhat  too  sudden  to  mine  own  destruction ; 
This  great  end  of  my  vengeance  may  grow 

greater : 
Why  may  not  I  be  Csesar,  yet  no  dying  ? 
Why  should  not  1  catch  at  it  ?  fools  and  children 
Have   had   that  strength   before   me,  and  ob- 
tain'd  it. 
And,  an  the  danger  stands,  my  reason  bids  me : 
I  will,  I  dare.    My  dear  friends,  pardon  me ; 
I  am  not  tit  to  die  yet,  if  not  Caesar. 
I  am  sure  the  soldier  loves  me,  and  the  people, 
And  I  will  forward ;  and,  as  goodly  cedars, 
Kent  from  Oeta  by  a  sweeping  tempest. 
Jointed  again  and  made  tall  masts,*  defy 
Those  angry  winds  that  split  'em,  so  will  I, 
New-piec'd  *  again,  above  the  i&te  of  women, 
And  made  more  perfect  £eu:  than  growing  pri- 
vate, 
Stand  and  defy  bad  fortunes.    If  I  rise. 
My  wife  was  ravish' d  well :  if  then  I  fidl. 
My  great  attempt  honours  my  funeral.        [Exit. 

SCENE    IV.  —  An  open  Place  in  the  City. 
Enter  Fulvius,  Lucius,  Sempbonius,  and  Af&a.- 

NIUS. 

Fulv,  Guard   all  the  posterns  to  the  camp, 
Afranius, 

1  Jointed  aguin  and  made  tdl  maaU]  So  the  wcond  folio.— 
Tl>e  fintt  folio  '*  Winted  agaiiie  and  made  tail  manefl  : "  see 
note,  p.  &44.  — ThM  simile  nas  occurred  before,  —  in  SomImm, 
act  i.  iH".  'A  p.  7G3. 

a  J^TtiO'piu^d]  !^fMon'«  correction,  and  an  obvkNia  on*  — 
The  fuliu^  have  '*  M^  peece  '*  and  "  JVV10  piece ;  **  tad  ao 
Seward  and  the  EdJtoca  of  1778. 
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And  see  *em  fast ;  we  shall  be  rifled  else. 
Thou  art  an  honest  and  a  worthy  captain. 

Luc.  Promise  the  soldier  any  thing. 

Semp.  Speak  gently. 
And  tell  'em  we  are  now  in  council  for  'em, 
Labouring  to  choose  a  Cssar  fit  for  them, 
A  soldier  and  a  giver. 

Fulv.  Tell  *em  further. 
Their  free  and  liberal  voices  shall  go  with  us. 

Luc.  Nay  more,  a  negative,  say,  we  allow  'em. 

Semp,  And,  if  our  choice  displease  'em,  they 
shall  name  him. 

Fulo.    Promise  three  donatives,   and  large, 
Afranius. 

Luc.  And,  Caesar  once  elected,  present  foes,  . 
With  distribution  of  all  necessaries. 
Com,  wine,  and  oil. 

Semp.  New  garments,  and  new  arms, 
And  equal  portions  of  the  provinces 
To  them  and  to  their  families  for  ever. 

Fulv.  And  see  the  city  strengthen* d. 

Afr.  I  shall  do  it.  [ExU. 

Luc,  Sempronius,  these  are  woful  times. 

Semp.  Oh,  Brutus, 
We  want  thy  honesty  again  !  these  Caesars, 
What  no^le  consuls  got  with  bloodf  in  blood 
Consume  again  and  scatter. 

Fulv.  Which  way  shall  we  ? 

Liic.  Not  any  way  of  safety  I  can  think  on. 

Semp,  Now  go  our  -]^|||  to  ruin,  and  our 
daughters, 
And  we  beholders,  FuIt 

Fulv.  Every  thing 
Is  every  man's  that  wilL 

Luc.  The  Vestals  now 
Must  only  feed  the  soldier's  fire.of  lost. 
And  sensual  gods  be  glutted  with  those  offerings ; 
Age,  like  the  hidden  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Open'd  with  swords  for  treasure.    Gods  defend 

us ! 
We  are  chaff  before  their  fury  else. 

Semp.  Away ! 
Let's  to  the  temples. 

Fuh.  To  the  Capitol ; 
'Tis  not  a  time  to  pray  now ;  let's  be  strengthen' d. 

Re-enter  Afranius. 
Semp,  How  now,  Afranius  !  what  good  news  ? 
Afi,  A  Caesar ! 
Fuio.  Oh,  who  ? 

Afr.  Lord  Maximus  is  with  the  soldier. 
And  all  the  camp  rings  "  Ctesar,  Caesar,  Caesar !  ** 
H#  forc'd  the  empress  with  him,  for  more  honour. 
Luc.  A  happy  choice  !  let's  meet  him. 
Semp,  Ble^d  fortune ! 
Fulv,  Away,  away  !  —  Make  room  there,  room 
there,  room  ! 

[Exeunt  all  except  Af&anius.     Fhurith 
within. 
[Within.]     Lord  Maximus  is  Caesar,  Caesar, 
Caesar! 
HaU,  Caesar  Maximus ! 

Afr.  Oh,  turning  people ! 
Oh,  people  excellent  in  war,  and  ^rem'd  ! 
In  peace  more  raging  than  the  furious  North, 
When  he  ploughs  up  the  sea  and  makes  Idm 
brine,^ 

*  WhemkeflngkauptJUMamtdwmkukimbruul]  Bemud 
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Or  the  loud  falls  of  Nile.    I  must  give  way, 
Although  I  neither  love  nor  hop^d  *  this, 
Or,  like  a  rotten  bridge  that  dares  a  current 
When  he  is  swelled  and  high,  crack  '  and  tarewell. 

Flourish  with  in^  and  cries  q/'Cffisar.     Then  enter 

MaXIMUS,  EuDOXIA,  FULVlU8,-LuCIUg,  SEMPliO- 

Nius,  ajui  other  Senators,  and  Soldiers. 

Senators.  Room  for  the  emperor  ! 

Soldiers.  Long  life  to  Cssar ! 

Afr,  Hail,  Ceesar  Maximus ! 

Max.  Your  hand,  Airanius.  — 
Lead  to  the  palace ;  there  my  thanks,  in  general, 
I'll  shower  among  ye  alL     Gods  give  me  life, 
First  to  defend  the  empire,  then  you,  fathers.  — 
And,  valiant  friends,  the  heirs  of  strength  and 

virtue, 
The  rampires  of  old  Rome,  of  us  the  refuge, 
To  you  I  open  this  day  all  I  have, 
Even  all  the  hazard  that  my  youth  hath  pur- 

chas'd ; 
Ye  are  ray  children,  family,  and  friends. 
And  ever  so  respected  shall  be.  —  Forward.  — 
There's  a  proscription,^  grave  Sempronius, 
'Gainst  all  the  flatterers  and  lazy  bawds 
Led  loose-liv'd  Valentiuian  to  his  vices  : 
See  it  effected.  [Flourish. 

Senators.  Honour  wait  on  Caesar ! 

Soldiers.  Make  rooj^or  Csesnr  there  ! 

mjjmunt  all  except  Afranius. 

Afr.  Thou  hast  raJBnrs, 
But  Valentinian  keeps  my  vows.     Oh,  gods, 
Why  do  we  like  to  feed  the  greedy  raven  * 
Of  these  blown  men,  that  must,  before  they  stand 
And  tix'd*  in  eminence,  cast  life  on  life, 
And  trench  their  safeties  in  with  wounds  and 

bodies  ? 
Well,  froward  Rome,  thou  wilt  grow  weak  with 

changing. 
And  die  without  an  heir,  that  lov'st  to  breed 
Sons  for  the  killing  hate  of  sons.    For  me, 
I  only  live  to  find  an  enemy.  [Exit. 

SCENE    Y.  — A  Street. 

Enter  Paulus  and  Licippus. 

Pau.  When  is  the  Inauguration  P 

Licippus.  Why,  to-morrow. 

Pau,  'Twill  be  short  time. 

Licippus.  Any  device  that's  handsome, 
A  Cupid,  or  the  god  o'  the  place,  will  do  it. 
Where  he  must  take  the  fasces. 

Pau.  Or  a  Grace. 

Licippus.  A  good  Grace  has  no  fellow. 


bas  a  long  and  ridiculoua  note  on  ihia  passage,  which,  he 
■ayti,  "  puzzled  Sym|Won  even  to  vexation,  and  something 
like  it  hap|)ened  to  hini«eir"  !  —  **  Thenea  w  the  antecedent 
to  Kim.  Every  one  knows  that  strong  winds,  a«i«i«ted  by 
the  8un,  produce  brint.  Alfrnnius,  therefore,  by  a  fine 
rhetorical  figure,  says, '  The  people  are  mure  raging  than  tlie 
JNorth-wind,  even  when  he  m  so  furious  as  to  render  tbe 
whole  sea  ftrm/-.'"    Ed  1778. 

1  kopid]  Both  the  folios  ♦'  hope." 

a  crack]  Both  the  folios  "  crackt." 

*  proscription]    So    the    second    folio.— The  first    folio 
«•  Prescription." 

4  raoen]  —  written  also  nzvtn,  ravine^  —  i.  e.  ravenous- 
Dees. 

•  jJz'd]  L  e.  are  fixed — Altered  silently  by  Seward  to 
**  fix ;  **  and  io  bis  suceaasors. 


Pau.  Let  me  see ; 
Will  not  his  name  yield  somefthing  ?     ICaximiii^ 
By  the  way  of  anagram  ?    I  have  found  oat  acw; 
You  know  he  bears  the  empire. 

Licippus.  Get  him  wheels  too ; 
Twill  be  a  cruel  carriage  else. 

Pau.  Some  songs  too. 

Licippus.  By  any  meant,  some  songs ;  but  rerj 
short  ones. 
And  honest  language,  Paulus,  without  bursting, 
The  air  will  fall  the  sweeter. 

Pau.  A  Grace  must  do  it. 

Licippus.  Why,  let  a  Grace,  then. 

Pau.  Yes,  it  must  be  so  ; 
And  in  a  robe  of  blue  too,  as  I  take  it. 

Licippus.  This  poet  is  a  little  kin  to  the  painter 
That  could  paint  nothing  but  a  ramping  Ikm ; 
So  all  his  learned  fancies  are  blue  Graces.   [Asidt. 

Pau.  What  think  you  of  a  sea-nymph  and  a 
heaven  ? 

Licippus.    Why,  what  should   she  do  ther^ 
man  ?  there's  no  water. 

Pau.  By  the  mass,  that's  true  :  it  muat  be  t 
Grace ;  and  yet, . 
Methinks,  a  rainbow 

Licippus.  And  in  blue  } 

Pau.  Oh,  yes,  — 
Hanging  in  arch  above  him*  and  i'  the  mid- 
dle  

Licippus.  A  shower  of  rain  ? 

Pau.  No,  no  ;  it  must  be  a  Grace. 

Licippus.  Why,  prithee,  grace  him,  then. 

Pau.  Or  Orpheus, 
Coming  from  hell 

Licippus.  In  blue,  too  } 

Pau.  'Tis  the  better, 

And,  as  he  rises,  full  of  fires 

Licippus.  Now  bless  us ! 
Will  not  that  spoil  ius  lute -strings,  Paulus  ? 

Pau.  Singing, 
And  crossing  of  his  arms. 

Licippus.  How  can  he  play,  then  ? 

Pau.  It  shall  be  a  Grace ;  I'U  do  it. 

Licippus.  Prithee,  do. 

And  with  as  good  a  grace  as  thou  canst  possible : 

Good  Fury  Paulus,«  be  i'  the  morning  with  me; 

And,  pray,   take  measure  of  his  mouth  thai 

speaks  it.  [Exeunt  severaUf. 

SCENE  VI.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Maximus,  Eudoxia,  and  Messenger.^ 
Max.    Come,  my  best-lor'd  Eudoxia.  —  Let 
the  soldier 


8  Good  Fury  Paulus]  *<Mr.  Tbeobakl  changes  <Jfary 
Paulu$ '  to  *  Pairy  Paulus.^  But  h«  seems  to  bare  kmt  Om 
antithesis  between  the  Orau  and  FWry,  which  indet^i  the 
former  editions  by  wrong  pitints  had  befive  dune.  Aj*  the 
poet  was  BO  enamoured  of  a  Oro«c,  there  is  gnst  biiuiuur  in 
calling  him  a  Fury."  Sxwabo,  —  who  made  aai  alteratioo 
in  the  pointlnc,  which  his  succeaeoni  uAi^ud.  A  £ri«iMl 
proposes  the  folTowinK  punctuation ; 

<*  Jind  toitk  as  foodagratt  aa  Vum  ee*st  possihlt, 
Ooodfuryt  Paulus  i  ke  P  tA*  mermutg^"  &.C. 

T  and  Messenger]  '•  All  the  editions  concur  in  bSTiaf 
merely  ~  *  KnUr  Marimus  amd  Smd^zim ;  *  but,  in  the  vMf 
first  speech  of  the  former,  lie  civea  direction  to  some  one  l» 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  tse  aoMlera.  As  a  ¥ssssBfir 
returns  with  tbe  inroniiatloo  tmpsetlog  tbm  aanalstenBf 
met,  his  name  lias  been  addad.**    WuBa. 
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Want  neither  wine  nor  any  thing  he  calls  for ; 
And,  when  the  senate's  ready,  give  us  notice  : 

In  the  mean  time,  leave  us. 

[ExU  Messenger. 
Oh,  my  dear  sweet  I 

Eud.  Is't  possible  your  grace 
Should  undertake  such  dangers  for  my  beauty, 
If  it  were  excellent  ? 

Max.  By  Heaven,  'tis  all 
The  world  has  left  to  brag  of ! 

Eud,  Can  a  face 
Long  since  bequeath'd  to  wrinkles  with  my  sor- 
rows, 
Long  since  raz'd  out  o'  the  book  of  youth  and 

pleasure, 
Have  power  to  make  the  strongest  man  o*  th' 

empire, 
Nay,  the  most  staid,  and  knowing  what  is  woman, 
The  greatest  aim  of  perfectness  men  liv'd  by, 
The  most  true,  constant  lover  of  his  wedlock,* 
Such  a  St  ill -blowing  beauty  earth  was  proud  ofi 
Lose  such  a  noble  wife,  and  wilfully  ? 
Himself  prepare  the  way,  nay,  make  the  rape  } 
Did  you  not  tell  mo  so  ? 

Max.  'Tis  true,  Eudoxia. 

Eud.  Lay  desolate  his  dearest  piece  of  £riend- 
ship, 
Break  his  strong  helm  he  stcer'd  by,  sink  that 

virtue. 
That  valour,  that  even  all  the  gods  can  give  us. 
Without  whom  he  was  nothing,  with  whom 

worthiest ; 
Nay  more,  arrive  at  CsBsar,  and  kill  him  too. 
And  lor  my  sake  ?    Either  you  love  too  dearly, 
Or  deeply  you  dissemble,  sir. 

Max.  I  do  so  ; 
And,  Xill  I  am  more  strengthen'd,  so  I  must  do  : 
Yet  would  my  joy  and  wine  had  fashion'd  out 
Some  saler  lie  !  [Aside]  —  Can  these  things  be, 

Eudoxia, 
And  I  die»t»emble  ?  can  there  be  but  goodness, 
And  only  thine,  dear  lady  ;  any  end, 
Any  imagination  but  a  lost  one. 
Why  I  should  run  this  hazard  ?  Oh,  thou  virtue  ! 
Were  it  to  do  again,  and  Valcntinian 
Once  more  to  hold  thee,  sinful  Valentinian, 
In  whom  thou  wert  set  as  pearls  are  in  salt  oysters, 
As  roses  arc  in  rank  weeds,  I  would  find 
Yet  to  thy  sacred  self  a  dearer  danger  : 
The  gods  know  how  I  honour  thee. 

Eud.  What  love,  sir, 
Can  I  return  for  this,  but  my  obedience  ? 
My  life,  if  so  you  please,  and  'tis  too  little. 

Max.  'Tis  too  much  to  redeem  the  world. 

Eud.  From  this  hour, 
The  '  sorrows  tor  my  dead  lord,  fare  ye  well  I 
My  living  lord  has  dried  ye.     And,  in  token 
As  emperor  this  day  I  honour  you, 
And  the  great  caster-new  of  all  my  wishes, 
The  wreath  of  living  laurel,  that  must  compass 
That  sacred  head,  Eudoxia  makes  for  Csesar. 
I  am,  methinks,  too  much  in  love  with  fortune ; 
But  with  you,  ever  royal  sir,  my  nutker. 


1  vedlodc]  I  e.  wife.    So  already  we  haw  had  — 

"*  RMtora  my  matrmMnm  nndefiPd." 

7%e  Utile  Fremck  Lavfer,  act  iv.  ac.  &  p.  584. 

•  TV]  ay.  »♦  ¥•" ?  ae«  noie,  p.  85i. 
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I  The  oncc-more-summer  of  me,  mere  in  love 
Is  poor  expression  of  my  doting. 
Max.  Sweetest! 
Eud.  Now,  of  my  troth,  you  have  bought  dm 

dear,  sir. 
Max.  No, 
Had  I  at  loss  of  mankind. 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Eud,  Now  you  flatter. 

Mess.  The  senate  waits  your  grace. 

Max.  Let  'em  come  on. 
And  in  a  full  form  bring  the  ceremony.  — 
This  day  I  am  your  servant,  dear,  and  proudly 
I'll  wear  your  honour'd  favour. 

Eud.  May  it  prove  so  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VU.  —  The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Paulus  and  LiciPFua. 

Licippus.  Is  your  Grace  done  ? 

Pan,  'Tis  done. 
-  Licippus.  Who  speaks  ? 

Pan.  A  boy. 

Licippus.  A  dainty  blue  boy,  Pauliu  ? 

Pau.  Yes. 

Licippus.  Have  you  view'd 
The  work  above  ? 

Pau.  Yes  ;  and  all  up  and  ready. 

Licippus.  The  empress  docs  you  simple  honour, 
Paulus ; 
The  wreath  your  blue  Gftce  must  present  ehe 

made. 
But  hark  you,  —  for  the  soldiers  ? 

Pau.  That's  done  too  : 
I'll  bring  'em  in,  I  warrant  you. 

Licippus.  A  Grace  too  ? 

Pau.  The  same  Grace  serves  for  both. 

Licippus.  About  it,  then ;  — 
I  must  to  the  cupboard ;  —  and  be  sure,  good 

Paulus, 
Your  Grace  be  fasting,  that  he  may  hang  cleanly.' 
If  there  should  need  another  voice,  what  then  ? 

Pau.  ril  hang  another  Grace  in. 

Licippus,  Grace  bo  with  you !  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE    VIII.  —  The  Presence-chamber  in  the 
Palace.     A  banquet  laid  out, 

A  synnct  ^  with  trumpets.     Enter ^  in  state.  Max- 
iMUs,  Eudoxia,  Gentlemen  and  Soldiers  ;  then 
FuLvius,  Lucius,  Seiipronius,  and  o^A^r  Sen- 
ators, Lictors  bearing  rods  and  axes  before  them* 
Semp.  Hail  to  thy  Imperial  honour,  sacred 
Caesar! 
And  from  the  old  Rome  take  these  wishes  : 
You  holy  gods,  that  hitherto  have  held. 
As  Justice  holds  her  balance,  equal  pois'd. 
This  glory  of  our  nation,  this  full  lioman. 
And  made  him  fit  for  what  he  is,  confirm  him  ! 
Look  on  this  son,  oh,  Jupiter,  our  helper  ! 
And  Romulus,  thou  father  of  our  honour, 

s  be  /mre,  good  PoMhUy 

Your  Grace  be  fasting ^  that  he  may  hang  eteatdvj  "  Tills 
probably  f  ceruinly]  refers  to  a  coMtom  of  suspending  liieif 
ftodf,  gnddexses,  Graceg,  &c.,  in  ropes,  whkb  luiglit  iiitka 
tbe  cautkm  of  being  fiiating  in  order  to  Aan^  cieas/y,  pedecUy 
necessary  and  very  liumomiuu"    Sswaro. 

4  tyniut]  See  note,  p.  830. 
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Preserve  him  like  thyself,  just,  valiant,  noble, 
A  lover  and  encrcaser  of  his  people ! 
Let  him  begin  with  Numa,  stand  with  Cato, 
The  first  five  years  of  Nero  be  his  wishes, 
Give  him  the  age  and  fortune  of  jEmylius, 
And  his  whole  reign  renew  a  great  Augustus  ! 
[A  boy  fkscef  ids  from  the  clouds,  habited  Wee 
one  of  the  Graces,  and  sings  the  following 


Honour,  that  in  ever  living, 
Honour,  that  is  ever  giving. 
Honour,  that  sees  all,  and  knowa 
Both  the  ebln  of  roan  and  flows } 
Honour,  that  reward*  the  heot, 
Sendfl  thee  thy  rich  labour'*  re«t ; 
Thou  ha^it  studied  still  to  please  her. 
Therefore  now  she  calls  thee  Cesar. 

Chorus.  —  Hail,  hail,  Cesar,  bail,  and  stand, 
And  thy  name  out-live  the  land  ! 
Noble  fathern,  to  bis  brows 
Bind  thisi  wreath  with  thousand  vows  ! 

[  The  boy  gives  a  wreath,  which  the  Senators 
place  on  the  head  of  Maxim  us. 

AU,  Stand  to  eternity ! 
Max.  I  thank  yc,  fathers ; 
And,  as  I  rule,  may  it  still  grow  or  wither  ! 
Now  to  the  banquet ;  ye  are  all  my  guests ; 
This  day  be  liberal,  friends  j  to  wine  we  give  it, 
And    smiling   pleasures.  —  Sit,   my   queen   of 

beauty.  — 
Fathers,    your  placog»     These  are  fair  wars, 

soldiers, 
And  thus  I  give  the  first  charge  to  ye  all.  — 

[Drinks, 
You  are  my  second,  sweet.  —  To  every  cup, 
I  add  unto  the  senate  a  new  honour. 
And  to  the  sons  of  Mars  a  donative. 

SONO   BY  THE   BOY. 
God  Lyeus.i  ever  jroung, 
Ever  honoured,  ever  sung, 
8tain*d  with  blood  of  lusty  grapes, 
In  a  thouMuid  lusty  shapes, 
Dance  u|inn  the  mazer's  *  brim. 
In  the  crimson  liquor  swim  ; 
From  thy  plenteous  hand  divine. 
Let  a  river  run  with  wine: 

Go<l  of  youth,  let  thi«  day  here 

Enter  neither  care  nor  fear  ! 

Boy.  Bellona*s  seed,  the  glory  of  old  Rome, 
Envy  of  conquer' d  nations,  tiobly  comt. 
And  to  the  fulness  of  your  warlike  noise 
Let  your  feet  move ;  make  up  this  hour  of  joys  : 
Come,  come,  I  say ;  range  your  fair  troop  at  targe. 
And  your  high  measure  turn  into  a  charge. 

[A  martial  dance  by  the  soldiers,  during  which 
"blAJiiMVS  falls  back  upon  his  couch. 

Semp.  The  emperor's  grown  heavy  ^-ith  his 
wine. 

Afr.  The  senate  stays,  sir,  for  your  thanks. 

Semp.  Great  Caesar  ! 

Eud.  I  have  my  wish.  [Asitle. 

Afr.  Will't  please  your  grace  speak  to  him  ? 

Eud.  Yes ;  but  he  will  not  hear,  lords. 


1  Ifsm*]  Bo  the  second  folio.  —  The  fir^t  folio  "  Llius." 

S  maier*s]  I.  e.  bowIN,  goltletV.    Tlie  origin  of  the  word. 

and  the  m  iterial  of  a  main-,  have  been  variuunly  explainea 

(see  Nares's  Olo^ts.  in  v.) :  here  it  evidently  means  a  tup  of 

▼ilutt. 


Semp.  Stir  him,  Lucius ; 
The  senate  must  have  thanks. 

Luc.  Your  grace  !  sir  !  Caesar  ! 

Eud.  Did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  well  ?  he's  dead. 

Semp.  Dead  !  —  Treason  !    guard  the  court  I 
let  no  man  pass  !  — 
Soldiers,  your  Caesar's  murder'd. 

Eud,  Make  no  tumult. 
Nor  arm  the  court ;  ye  have  his  killer  with  ye. 
And  the  just  cause,  if  ye  can  stay  the  hearing: 
I  was  his  death }   that  wreath,  that  made  Mm 

Caesar, 
Has  made  him  earth. 

Soldiers,  Cut  her  in  thousand  pieces  ! 

[Dratoing  their  swords, 

Eud.  Wise  men  would  know  the  reason  first. 
To  die 
Is  that  I  wish  for,  Komans,  and  your  swords 
The  easiest '  way  of  death :  yet,  soldiers,  ^ant  me 
(That  was  your  empress  once,and  honour'd  by  ye) 
But  so  much  time  to  tell  ye  why  I  kill'd  him, 
And  weigh  my  reasons  well,  if  man  be  in  you ; 
Then,  if  ye  dare  do  cruelly,  condemn  me. 

Afr.  Hear  her,   ye    noble    Romans  !    'Om  t 
woman ; 
A  subject  not  for  swords,  but  pity.     Heaven, 
If  she  be  guilty  of  malicious  murder. 
Has  given  us  laws  to  make  example  of  ho- ; 
If  only  of  revenge,  and  blood  hid  from  us. 
Let  us  consider  first,  then  execute. 

Semp.  Speak,  bloody  woman  ! 

Eud.  Yes.  This  Maximus, 
That  was  your  Caesar,  lords  and  noble  soldiers, 
(And  if  I  wrong  the  dead.  Heaven  perish  *  me, 
Or  speak,  to  win  your  favours,  but  the  truth !) 
Was  to  his  country,  to  his  friends,  and  Caesar, 
A  most  malicious  traitor. 

Semp.  Take  heed,  woman. 

Eud,  I  speak  not  for  compassion.  Brave  Aficiti^ 
(Whose  blessL^d  houl,  if  I  lie,  shall  alflict  me,) 
The  man  that  all  the  world  lov'd,  you  ador'd. 
That  was  the  master* piece  of  arms  and  bounty, 
(Mine  own  griet  shall  come  last),  this  friend  of 

his. 
This  soldier,  this  your  right  arm,  noble  Romans, 
By  a  base  letter  to  the  emperor, 
Stufi''d  full  of  fears  and  poor  suggestions. 
And  by  himself  unto  himself  directed. 
Was  cut  off  baneiy,  basely,  cruelly  :  — 
Oh,  loss  !  oh,  innocent !  can  ye  now  kill  me?— 
And  the  poor  stale,*  my  noble  lord,  that  knew  not 
More  of  this  villain  than  his  forced  fecirs. 
Like  one  foreseen  to  satisfy,  died  for  it : 
There  was  a  murder,  too,  Rome  would   have 

blush'd  at : 
Was  this  worth  being  Caesar  ?  or  my  patience  ? 

Nay,  his  wife 

By  Heaven,  he  told  it  me  in  wine  and  joy. 

And  swore  it  deeply he  himself  prepar'd 

To  be  abus'd ;  how,  let  me  grieve,  not  teJl  ye. 
And  weep  the  sins  that  did  it :  and  his  end 
Was  only  me  and  Caesar ;  but  me  he  lied  in. 
These  are  my  reasons,  Romans,  and  my  soul 


s  e<u\*<t]  Both  the  folioa  hav«  "  Iwaviest  "  ->  Sewui 
printed  "  rrndie-t  j '*  and  m  the  Eklitur*  of  1T78L  Ttieo- 
baUl'tf  conjecttirp,  **  lieavenlieet '*  (approved  by  ilaaaaX 
wax  adopted  by  W  eber. 

*  peri*k]    \.  c.  detn»y. 

»  sttdf.]  I.  c.  deroy  :  Me  BOle,  p.  S04. 
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Tells  me  sufficient ;  and  my  deed  is  justice  : 
Now,  as  I  have  done  well  or  ill,  look  on  me. 
Afr,  What  less  could  nature  do  ?   what  less 

had  we  done, 
Had  we  known  this  before  }     Romans,  she  is 

righteous ; 
And  such  a  piece  of  justice  Heaven  must  smile 

on  : 
Bend  all  your  swords  on  me,  if  this  displease 

ye; 
For  I  must  kneel,  and  on  this  yirtuous  hand 


Seal  my  new  joy  and  thanks.  — Thou  hast  done 
truly. 
Semp,  Up  with  your  arms ;  ye  strike  a  saint 

else,  Romans. 

Mayst  thou  live  ever  spoken  our  protector !  — 
Rome  yet  has  many  noble  heirs  :  let's  in. 
And  pray  before  vre  choose ;  then  plant  a  Csesar 
Above  the  reach  of  envy,  blood,  and  murder. 

Afr.  Take  up  the  body  nobly  to  his  urn  ; 
And  may  our  sins  and  his  together  bum  1 

\Exeani  wUh  the  body :  a  dead  march. 


EPILOGUE. 


Wb  would  fain  please  ye,  and  as  fain  be  pleas'd ; 
'Tis  but  a  little  liking,  both  are  eas'd : 
We  have  your  money,  and  you  have  our  ware, 
And,  to  our  understanding,  good  and  fair. 
For  your  own  wisdom's  sake,  be  not  so  mad 
To  acknowledge  ye  have  bought  things  dear  and 

bad: 
Let  not  a  brack  *  i'  the  stuf!^  or  here  and  there 
The  fading  gloss,  a  general  loss  appear : 
We  know  ye  take  up  worse  commodities,' 

1  brack]  (« I.  e.  breach,  br»ak.»    Wxbkb. 

s  take  vp  »or»e  comnuMlitie*]  See  note,  p.  530l  — The 
modern  editora  evidently  did  not  undentUnd  the  paarafe : 
tven  MMttn  suppoMd  tliat  **  comiooditiee  *'  meant  the 
••meet  and  wine  "  meatiooed  ia  the  next  line  hut  we. 


And  dearer  pay,  yet  think  your  bargains  wise ; 
We  know,  in  meat  and  wine  ye  fling  away 
More  time  and  wealth,'  which  is  but  dearer  pay, 
And  with  the  reckoning  all  the  pleasure  lost. 
We  bid  ye  not  unto  repenting  cost : 
The  price  is  easy,  and  so  light  the  play, 
That  ye  may  new-digest  it  every  day. 
Then,  noble  friends,  as  ye  would  choose  a  miss,^ 
Only  to  please  the  eye  a  while  and  kiss, 
Till  a  good  wife  be  got ;  so  let  his  play 
Hold  ye  a  while,  until  a  better  may. 

s  weeUh]  Altered  by  Seward  to  ** health;**  and  ao  tbs 
Editon  of  1778. 

4  miss]  So  the  aeoond  foUo.  — The  fliat  folio  ••mieaiei^ 
and  ao  SewinL 


THE  LAWS  OF  CANDY. 

In  the  foliof  1647, 1679. 
The  seoond  folio  add«, "  Ji  tragi-e0mgdjf." 


Tke  Lamt  ^  Omdjf  htm  been  genenUIy  oonsiderad  (but  whethor  |i»tly  or  notf  I  cunot  prattnd  to  4etMmiiM)  ■■  ^  jolil 
producttun  of  Beaiunont  and  Fletcher.    At  what  date  it  was  originally  brought  upon  the  stage  is  not  known. 

"  The  principal  plot  of  this  pliy  is  evidently  uiken  fWun  the  ninth  novel  of  the  tenth  dec»ie  of  the  ^FTsm  mfti— llti  •£ 
Cinthio.  a  writer  whom  Ftetchet  seems  to  have  been  much  attached  to.  It  Is  there  related,  tint  the  dtj  of  Pisa  beiag 
besieged  by  the  Florentines  with  varions  Miccess,  the  seaate.  in  order  to  stimulate  the  warrion  Co  exartioa,  proelaiiBed  ttai 
the  captain  who  roost  diittingiilshed  htm^elf  on  an  appointed  day,  should  be  rewarded  with  a  goidea  bauberk,  and  a  scttaa 
erected  to  his  memory.  It  happened  that  the  two  warrion  who  did  the  most  glorious  deeds  of  arms  were  a  fiUber  aad  Mt 
son,  both  captains,  the  fnrmrr  of  knight.'*,  the  latter  of  li|tht-horM.  The  senate  deliberated  long,  bat  being  on^la  ta  decida 
who  had  best  deserved  tlie  promised  rewardis  the  eon  declared  him.«elf  contented  if  his  father  would  choosa  aitbar  the 
BUtiie  or  the  hauberk,  and  leave  whichever  he  reject«td  to  him.  But  the  father  declared  that  be  woaM  pan  with  aaltliv, 
boasted  of  bis  king  and  brilliant  services,  and  upbraided  the  senators,  as  well  as  his  son,  with  ingratitude.  Tlia  itaataii 
wished  to  pacify  nim,  and  said,  that  any  honour  which  his  son  obtained  was  equally  to  the  credit  of  Irti—aH  ark* 
bad  produced  and  educated  such  a  warrior.  But  the  father  refused  to  hearken  to  their  advice,  aad  openly  ttJanh- 
niated  his  son  in  court  I'he  latter  then  offered  to  forego  his  share  of  the  prize  ;  hut  the  soldiers  of  his  squadano  iasisted 
that  he  should  demand  it,  and  even  revense  the  insult  he  had  received ;  nor  could  his  arguments,  full  of  filial  vittf, 
appeaste  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soldiers  of  ttie  father's  squadron,  boasting  of  their  aaperfor  rank,  refaaed  la  Hsloi 
to  any  propositions,  and  threatened  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  ff  both  the  prizes  were  not  aaaigned  to  tke  faiker.  The 
aenators  then  proposed  to  decide  tlie  matter  by  lot ;  stiptilating,  that  if  the  fiither*s  name  were  drawn,  be  abonU  liava  kaik 
the  prizes,  but  if  the  son*s,  that  the  father  should  be  content  with  tlie  more  honottrable  reward  ofltie  atataa,  aad  laitaqaisk 
the  hauberk  to  b\a  son.  After  Kome  re^iisiance  from  the  squadron  of  knights,  the  proposal  was  aocapted  ;  and  tkaaaa't 
name  being  drawn,  the  hauberk  wasi  aMgned  to  him,  which  he  willinaly  gave  up  to  his  father  in  token  of  recoodliatiao. 
A  freHh  attack  was  then  made  on  the  Florentine^<,  in  which  the  father  ToHt  both  his  arms,  but  was  fully  avenged  1^  bis  son 
upon  the  enemy.  —  The  rest  of  the  novel  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  play."    Wkbkb  (whoae  analysia  I  bave  aligbtty 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


V, 


'ASSILANE,  commander  in  chief  of  the  army, 
AlfTiNOus,  his  son,  and  next  to  him  in  com- 
mand. 
Gasps  RO,  secretary  of  state, 
Arcanes.  friend  to  Cassilane, 
Decius,  friend  to  Antinous, 
PORPHICIO,!  i  ..„.,«^ 
P088ENNE,       j  »«*»<>"• 

BlocuiNOO,  attendant  on  Erota, 
Philander,  prince  of  Cyprus. 
Melitus,  a  gentleman  of  Cyprus.* 


►  Candians. 


Fernando,*  son  of  the  last  duke,  and  taken } 
prisoner  by  .^NTINOUS,  | 

GONZALO,  a  nobleman, 
Paulo  Michael,  ambassador  to  Candy,        j 
Senators,  Gentlemen,  Soldiers,  Servants. 


VeaatiaML 


EsoTA,  sister  to  the  late,  and  aunt  to  the  raifaiag  ptteea 

of  Candy. 
Annophil,  daughter  to  Cassilank. 
Uyparcha,  attendant  on  Erota. 


SCENE,  ~  The  City  of  Candia,  and  the  Neighbourhood, 


The  prrndpol  aeton  were  — 


Joseph  Tavlor. 
William  E^lestone. 
Nicholas  Toolie. 
Richard  Sharpe. 


John  liowln. 
John  Underwood. 
George  Birch. 
Thomas  Pollard. 


FoL  1679. 


1  Porphiciari  I  have  some  doubts  about  these  names.    The  former,  in  one  place  of  the  first  folio, 

PoMenne  J      and  the  latter,  in  another  place,  "  Pttssenme." 
*  f^pru*]  Fol.  1679  (In  which  only  the  list  of  Dram.  Per.  is  found)  "  Candy." 
i  Armando]  Fol.  1679  calUs  him  "  servoHt  [i.  e.  lover ;  see  note,  p.  163]  to  AnnopbeL'* 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  l.-^ASireei. 

Enter  Gaspbko  tmd  Melttus,  sweraUy, 

Mel,   Sir,  you're  ,the  yery  friend  I  wisVd  to 
meet  with ; 
I  have  a  large  discourse  invites  your  ear 
To  be  an  auditor. 

Gas.  And  what  concerns  it  ? 

Mel.  The  sadly-thriying  progress  of  the  loves 
Between  my  lord  the  prince,  and  that  great  lady 
Whose  insolence  *  and  nevor-yet-match'd  pride 
Can  by  no  character  be  well  express'd 
But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.' 

Gas.  Alas,  Melitus,  I  should  guess  the  best 
Success  your  prince  could  find  from  her,  to  be  ^ 
As  harsh  as  the  event  doth  prove  !  but  now 
'Tis  not  a  time  to  pity  passionate  griefs,' 
When  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  manner  Uob 
U])on  its  death-bed  bleeding. 

Mel.  Who  can  tell 
Whether  or  no  these  many  plagues  at  once 
Hang  over  this  unhappy  land  for  her  sake, 
That  is  a  monster  in  it  ? 

Gas,  Here's  the  misery 
Of  having  a  child  our  prince ;  else  I  presume 
The  bold  Venetians  had  not  dar'd  to  attempt 
So  bloody  an  invasion. 

MeL  Yet  I  wonder 
Why,  master  secretary,  still  the  senate 
So  almost  superstitiously  adores 
Oonzalo  the  Venetian  lord,  considering 
The  outrage  of  his  countrymen. 

Gas,  The  senate 
Is  wise,  and  therein  jQst ;  for  this  Oonzalo, 
Upon  a  massacre  perform' d  at  sea 
By  the  admiral  of  Venice  on  a  merchant 
Of  Candy,  when  the  cause  was  to  be  heard 
Before  the  senate  there,  in  open  court 
Profess' d,  that  the  cruelty  the  admiral 
Had  shcw'd,  deserv'd  not  only  fine,  but  death ; 
For  Candy  then  and  Venice  were  at  peace  : 
Since  when,  upon  a  motion  in  the  senate 
For  conquest  of  our  land,  'tis  known  for  certain 
That  only  this  Gonxalo  dar'd  to  oppose  it ; 
His  reason  was,  because  it  too  much  saTOur'd 
Of  lawless  and  unjust  ambition. 
The  wars  were  scarce  begun,  but  he,  in  fear 
Of  quarrels  'gainst  his  lil'e,  fled  from  his  country, 
And  hither  came,  where,  to  confirm  his  truth. 


1  insolence]  So  the  weond  Ibtia  ~Th«  fint  folio  *<  maa. 
lencie." 

9  the  proud  Erota]  *<  Seward  endeavours  Tno,  the  Edit(»s 
of  1778  endeavor]  to  derive  the  name  Erota  from  WMue  ety- 
mology expretwive  of  pride  ;  but  without  miocess  or  neces- 
sity. There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  passage.  JQvery  dis- 
tinguishing appellation  may  be  conudered  as  part  of  a 
person^s  name.  Maptus  became  part  of  the  name  of 
PoDipey,  and  Feliz  uf  Sylla ;  and  it  appears  that  the  only 
name  the  prinress  was  called  by  was  the  proud  Erota,  So 
the  Soldier  says  of  Macbeth, 

'  For  brave  Macbeth  (well  he  deserves  thai  mmm)  ; ' 
which  does  not  refer  lo  Macbetk,  but  hrtne.*''    MAM>if. 

*  pae-fumau  gri^s]  "  i.  e.  friefs  proceeding  from  lova.** 
Ed,  1778.  —  Rather,  the  griefs  of  love  attended  with  eom- 
plainings  (jpanein  being  often  used  by  our  old  writen  in  tbs 
■enM  of—  sonowfid  exclamation :  see  note,  p.  177.) 


I  know,  Melitus,  he  out  of  his  own  store 
Hath  monied  CassUane  the  generaL 

MeL  What,  without  other  pledges^  than  Cas- 
silane's 
Bare  promise  of  payment  r  • 

Gas.  No,  it  may  be 
He  has  some  petty  lordship  to  retire  to ;  * 
But  this  he  hath  done.    Now  'tis  fit,  MelitttB» 
The  senate  should  be  thankful,  otherwise 
They  should  annihilate  one  of  those  laws 
For  which  this  kingdom  is  throughout  the  world 
Unfellow'd'  and  admir'd. 

MeL  What  laws  are  those,"  sir } 
Let  me  so  much  importune  you. 

Gas.  You  shall ; 
And  they  be  worth  your  knowledge.    Briefly 

thus : 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  can  detect  apparently 
Another  of  ingratitude  for  any 
Received  benefit,  the  plaintiff  may 
Jlequire  the  offender's  life  ;  unless  he  please 
Freely  and  willingly  to  grant  remission. 

MeL  By  which  strict  law  the  senate  is  in 
danger, 
Should  they  neglect  Oonzalo  ? 

Gas,  Right;  the  law 
Permits  a  like  equality  to  aliens 
As  to  a  home-born  patriot. 

Mel.  Pray,  sir.  the  other  ? 

Gas.  Know,  Melitus, 
The  elder  Cretans  flourish' d  many  years. 
In  war,  in  peace  unparallel'd ;  and  they 
(To  spur  heroic  spirits  on  to  virtue) 
Enacted,  that  what  man  soe'er  he  were 
Did  noblest  in  the  field  against  his  enemy. 
So  by  the  general  voice  approv'd  and  known, 
Might,  at  his  home-return,  make  his  demand 
For  satisfaction  and  reward. 

MuL  They  are 
Both  famous  laws  indeed. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes,  Master  secretary. 
The  senate  is  about  to  sit,  and  craTe 
Your  presence. 

Gas,  What,  so  suddenly ! 

Mes,  These  letters  [Giving  letUn* 

Will  shew  the  causes  why. 

Gas,  Heaven,  thou  art  great, 
And  worthy  to  be  thank'd ! 

MeL  Your  countenance,  sir. 
Doth  promise  some  good  tidings. 

Gas.  Oh,  the  best 
And  happiest  for  this  land  that  e'er  was  told  ! 
All  the  Venetian  forces  are  defeated. 

MeL  How,  sir  ! 

Gas,  And  what  doth  add  some  delight  more. 
There  is  amongst  the  soldiers  a  contention 
Who  shall  be  the  triiimpher ;  and  it  stands 


4  pledges]  Seward  printed  "  pledge;"  and  so  f he  BtfllBBl 
of  177a 

A  paymmt]  Altered  by  Seward  to  "  repayment ;  "  and  io 
his  successors. 

«  to  retire  to]  "  i.  e.  to  resort  to  as  his  seeority."  MAsoir. 

T  UnfeUow*d]  The  proposed  emendation  of  Theobald, 
and  obviously  necessary.  —  Both  the  Iblioi  have  **  Un£)l* 
lowed  :  '*  and  so  the  modem  editors. 

•  (Ao.vel  So  the  second  folio.  — Tha  ftni  foHo  «*tliiis;'' 
tad  so  VVeber. 
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Doubtful  between  a  father  and  his  son, 
Old  Cossilane  and  young  Antinous. 

Mel.  Why  may  not  both  demand  it  ? 

Gas.  The  law  denies  it ; 
But,  where  the  soldiers  do  not  all  consent, 
The  parties  in  contention  are  referred 
To  plead  before  the  senate  ;  and  from  them 
Upon  an  open  audience  to  be  judg'd 
The  chief,  and  then  to  make  demands. 

Mel.  You  ravish  me 
With  wonder  and  delight. 

Gaa.  Come  ;  as  we  walk, 
I  shall  more  fully  inform  you.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  JL—The  Senate-Hauae. 

Enter  Cassilane,  Abcanbs,  Antinous,  and  De- 
cius. 

Cos.  Admit  no  soldier  near  us,  till  the  senate 
Have  took  their  places. 

^rcJ'^ou  are  obey'd,  my  lord. 

Ani.  Decius,  fall  off. 

Dec.  I  shall. 

Cos.  Give  leave,  Arcanes. 

[Exeunt  Asc.  and  Dec. 
Young  man,  come  nearer  to  me  :  who  am  I  ? 

Ant.  It  were  a  sin  against  the  piety 
Of  filial  duty,  if  I  should  forget 
The  debt  I  owe  my  father  :  on  my  knee. 
Your  pleasure }  [Kneels, 

Cos.  What,  so  low !  canst  thou  find  jomts. 
Yet  be  an  elephant  ?    Antinous,  rise  ; 
Thou  wilt  belie  opinion,  and  rebate 
The  ambition  of  thy  gallantry,  that  they, 
Whose  confidence  thou  hast  bewitch' d,  should 

see 
Their  little  god  of  war  kneel  to  his  father, 
Though  in  my  hand  I  did  grasp  thunder. 

Ant.  [rising.]  Sir, 
For  proof  that  I  acknowledge  you  the  author 
Of  giving  me  my  birth,  I  have  discharg'd 
A  part  of  my  obedience.    But,  if  now 
You  should  (as  cruel  fathers  do)  proclaim 
Your  right,  and  tyrant-like  usurp  the  glory 
Of  my  peculiar  honours,  not  deriv'd 
From  successary,*  but  purchas'd  with  my  blood, 
Then  I  must  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  all  interposers. 

Cos.  Boldly  urg'd. 
And  proudly  :  I  could  love  thee,  did  not  anger 
Consult  with  just  disdain,  in  open  language 
To  call  thee  most  ungrateful.     Say  freely," 
Wilt  thou  resign  the  fiattcries  whereon 
The  reeling  pillars  of  a  popular  breath 
Have  rais'd  thy  giant-like  conceit,  to  add 
A  suffrage  to  thy  father's  merit }  speak. 

Ant.  Sir,  hear  me.   Were  there  not  a  chronicle 
Well  penn'd  by  all  their  tongues  who  can  report 
What  they  have  seen  you  do ;  or  had  you  not 
Best  in  your  own  performance  writ  yourself 
And  keen  your  own  text,  I  would  undertake 
Alone,  without  the  help  of  art  or  character,' 

1  From  auccuMtrff]  Theobald  offered  here  two  conjec- 
turea,  "  Prom  MicceMon,"  and  "  JFVofii  ancestry.'*  Seward 
printed  *^  Hot  nucesoary.''  Coleridge  (Achmmm,  ii.  306) 
•ayit  "  the  poet  doubtlesa  wrote  •  From  succe«Ry.*  "  But 
the  old  readme  is  quite  riitht. 
a  8atfredv\  Seward  prinle-i  »»  Bui  gay  freelv.** 
»  without  the  help  of  art  or  character]  Altered  by  Seward 


But  only  to  recount  your  deeds  in  anna. 

And  you  should  ever  then  be  fam'd  a  precedent 

Of  living  victory ;  but,  as  you  are 

Great,  and  well  worthy  to  be  styled  great. 

It  would  betray  a  poverty  of  spirit 

In  me  to  obstruct  my  fortunes,  or  descent^* 

If  I  should  coward- like  surrender  up 

The  'interest,  which  the  i4heritanoe  of   your 

virtue. 
And  mine  o\vn  thrifty  fate,  can  claim  in  honour. 
My  lord,  of  all  the  mass  of  fame,  which  any 
That  wears  a  sword,  and  hath  but  seen  me  flight 
Gives  me,  I  will  not  share,  nor  yield  one  jot. 
One  tittle. 

Cos.  Not  to  me  ? 

Ant.  You  are  my  father. 
Yet  not  to  you, 

Cos.  Ambitious  boy,  how  dar'st  thou 
To  tell  me,  that  thou  wilt  contend  ? 

Atit.  Had  I 
Been  slothful,  and  not  follow' d  you  in  all 
The  straits  of  death,  you  might  have  justly  thn 
Reputed  me  a  bastard :  'tis  a  cruelty. 
More  than  to  murder  innocents,  to  take 
The  life  of  my  yet-infant  honour  &om  me. 

Cas.  Antinous,  look  upon  this  badge  of  age, 
Thy  father's  grey-hair'd  beard  :  full  fifty  years, 
(And  more  than  half  of  this,  ere  thou  wert  bom,) 
I  have  been  known  a  soldier ;  in  which  time 
I  found  no  difference  'twixt  war  and  peace, 
For  war  was  peace  to  me,  and  peace  was  war. 
Antinous,  mark  me  well ;  there  hath  not  liv'd 
These  fifty  years  a  man  whom  Crete  preferr'd 
Before  thy  father ;  let  me  boldly  boast, 
Thy  feither,  both  for  discipline  and  action, 
Hath  so  Jong  been  the  first  of  all  his  nation : 
Now,  canst  thou  think  it  honest,  charitable. 
Nay,  human,  being  so  young,  my  son,  my  child, 
Begot,  bred,  taught  by  me,  by  me  thy  father. 
For  one  day's  service,  and  that  one  thy  first, 
To  rob  me  of  a  glory  which  I  fought  for 
A  half  of  hundred  years  ? 

Ant.  My  case  observes 
Both  equity  and  precedents ;  for,  sir. 
That  very  day  whereon  you  got  your  fiune. 
You  took  it  from  some  other,  who  was  then 
Chief  in  repute,  as  you  are  now,  and  had  been 
Perhaps  as  many  years  deserving  that 
Which  you  gain'd  in  a  day,  as  I  have  mine. 

Cas.  But  he  was  not  my  uther  th^n,  Antinous; 
Thou  leav'st  out  that. 

Ant.  Sir,  had  he  been  yotir  father. 
He  had  been  then  immortal ;  for  a  father 
Heightens  his  reputation  where  his  aon 
Inherits  it ;  as,  when  you  give  us  life. 
Your  life  is  not  diminish'd,  but  renew'd 
In  us  when  you  are  dead,  and  we  are  still 
Your  living  images. 

Cas.  So  be  thou  curs'd 
In  thy  posterity,  as  I  in  thee. 
Dishonourable  boy !  —  Oh,  shall  that  smiy 


to  "  <  without  the  help  of  «r(,  to  eharmtUr  *  ** !  —  Ban,  of 
course,  *'  dutraeUr  "  nieana  —  letten,  writing. 
*  It  would  betray  apovortf  tfopirit 
jKmetoobiftruetmiffortun*$,ordeoeaa^itc.]  **TlMfi 
atruction  of  this  jMubage  ia  aumtwhat  embarra 
Antinous  nieanx  tu  say,  that  be  should  betray  a  |iqvi 
apirit  if  he  obsinicted  bis  foifuiMf,  or  a  pover^  of  4 
if  he  should  tuxreatkbt  u^  Sac**    Masom. 
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Which  not  a  year  yet  since  beheld  me  mounted 

Upon  a  fiery  steed,  waving  my  sword, 

And  teaching  this  young  man  to  manage  arms, 

That  was  a  raw  fresh  novice  in  the  feats 

Of  chivah-y,  shall  that  same  sun  be  witness, 

Against  this  brat,  of  his  ingratitude  ? 

Who,  to  eclipse  the  light  of  my  renown, 

Can  no  way  hope  to  get  a  noble  name, 

But  by  the  treading  on  his  father's  greatness !  — 

Thou  wilt  not  peld  ? 

Ant.  My  life,  but  not  the  prize 
My  sword  hath  purchas'd. 

Re-enter  Arcanes  and  Decius. 

Arc.  The  senate,  my  lord. 
Are  here  at  hand,  and  all  the  soldiers 
Begin  to  throng  about  them. 

Cos.  Now,  Arcanes, 
The 

Arc.   What,  sir  ? 

Cas    Trifles  will  affront  us  ;  that 
Fine  fighting  stripling  ! 

Arc.  Let  him  have  the  shame  on't. 
PleaHo  you  withdraw  on  this  side. 

Cas.  My  great  heart 
Was  never  quaiPd  before. 

Dec.  [To  Antlnous.]  My? lord,  be  confident; 
Let  not  your  father  daunt  you. 

Ant.  Decius,  whither 
Must  I  withdraw  ? 

Dec.  On  this  side.     See,  the  soldiers 
Attend  your  pleasure :  courage,  sir  !  The  senate. 

CVm.  Way  for  the  senate ! 

Enter  Porphicio,  Possenne,  three  other  Senators, 
GuNZALO,  Gaspero,  Gtid  Soldiers. 
Gon.^  My  good  lords,  I  know  not 
W^hat  tax  of  arrogance  I  may  incur. 
Should  I  presume,  though  courted  by  your  fa- 
vours. 
To  take  a  place  amongst  you  :  I  had  rather 
Give  proof  of  my  unfeign'd  humility 
By  some,'  though  mean,  yet  more  becoming 

place, 
Than  run  the  hazard  of  a  doubtful  censure.^ 
Pos.  My  lord,  your  wisdom  is  both  known 
and  tried ; 
We  cannot  rank  you  in  a  nobler  friendship 
Than  your  great  service  to  the  ^tate  dcserres. 
For.  Wiirt  please  you  sit? 
Gon.  What,  here,  my  lord  Porphicio  ? 
It  must  not  be. 

Por.  My  lord,  you  are  too  modest. 
Gon.  It  is  no  season  to  be  troublesome, 

Else but  I  have  done.    Your  lordships  are 

obser\''d.* 

Enter  Fernando,  led  in  captive  by  Soldiers. 

Gas.  Is  the  demandant  ready  ? 

Arc.  He  is  ready. 

Gas,  Produce  him,  then. 


1  Qon]  So  the  Editors  of  177&  — In  both  the  folkM  the 
prefix  18  Drained  here  by  mictake ;  and  Seward  and  Weber 
very  absurdly  give  this  speech  to  CamilaDe. 

3  By  somex  Mason's  correction.  —  Both  the  folkia  hare 
**Dy  force.'*— Seward  printed  "^y  this:*'  and  io  the 
Editors  of  1778. 

i  ctnsurt]  i.  e.  Judgment,  opinion. 

«  Qbstrv*d]  "  i.  9,  obeyed."    Masoh. 


Arc.  Before  this  sacred  presence, 
I,  by  a  general  consent,  am  made 
The  soldier's  voice,  and  to  your  gracious  wis- 
doms 
Present,  as  chief  in  arms,  his  country's  champion, 
Cassilane. 

Dec.  Most  reverend  lords,  you  hear  the  lesser 
number 
Of  those  who  have  been  guardians  to  this  coun- 
try. 
Approve  this  champion  :  I,  in  all  their  names 
Who  fought  for  Candy,  here  present  before  you 
The  mightiest  man  in  arms,  Antinous.  — 
Speak,  fellow-soldiers. 

Soldiers.  Antinous,  Antinous  ! 

Gas.  Stand  by  all,  save  the  two  competitors. 

Pas.  My  lords,  how  much  your  country  owes 
you  bothi 
The  due  reward  of  your  desertful  glories, 
Must  to  posterity  remain :  but  yet. 
Since  by  our  law  one  only  can  make  claim 
To  the  proposed  honours  which  you  both,       « 
It  seems,  have  truly  merited,  take  leave 
Freely  to  plead  your  rights  ;  we  shall  attend  you. 

Par.  Wherein  priority  of  voice  is  granted, 
Lord  Cassilane,  to  you  ;  for  that  your  rare 
And  long  experience  in  the  course  of  war 
As  well  doth  challenge  it,  as  the  best  privilege 
Of  order  and  civility,  for  that 
You  are  your  brave  opponent's  worthy  father.  — 
Say,  countrymen,  are  you  content  ? 

Soldiers.  Ay,  ay. 

Cas.  Right  grave,  right  gracious  &ther8,  how 
unfit 
It  is  for  me,  that  all  my  life-time  have 
Been  practis'd  in  the    school  of    blood    and 

slaughter. 
To  bandy  words  now  in  my  life's  last  farewell. 
Your  wisdoms  will  consider :  were  there  pitch' d 
Another  and  another  field,  like  that 
Which,  not  yet  three  days  since,  this  arm  hath 

scatter' d, 
Defeated,  and  made  nothing,  then  the  man 
That  had  a  heart  to  think  he  could  but  follow 
(For  equal  me  he  should  not)  through  the  lanes 
Of  danger  and  amazement,  might  in  that, 
That  only  of  but  following  me,  be  happy, 
Reputed  worthy  to  be  made  my  rival ; 
For  'tis  not,  lords,  unknown  to  those  about  me 
(My  fellow-soldiers),  first,  with  what  a  confi- 
dence 
I  led  them  on  to  fight,  went  on  still,  and. 
As  if  I  could  have  been  a  second  nature. 
As  well  in  heartening  them  by  my  example 
As  by  my  exhortation,  I  gave  life 
To  quicken  courage,  to  inflame  revenge. 
To  heighten  resolution ;  in  a  word. 
To  out-do  action.    It  boots  not  to  discover. 
How  that  young  man,  who  was  not  fledged  nor 

skiU'd 
In  martial  play,  was  even  as  ignorant        • 
As  childish  ;  but  I  list  not  to  disparage 
His  non- ability.    The  signal  given 
Of  battle,  when  our  enemies  came  on 
(Directed  more  by  fury  than  by  warrant 
Of  policy  and  stratagem),  I  met  them, 
I  in  the  fq^-front  of  the  armies  met  them  ; 
And,  as  if  this  old  weather-beaten  body 
Had  been  compos'd  of  cannon-proof;  I  stood 


The  volleys  of  their  shot :  I,  I  myself^ 

Was  he  that  first  disrank'd  their   woods  of 

pikes; 
But  when  we  came  to  handy-strokes,  as  often 
As  I  lent  blows,  so  often  I  gave  wounds, 
And  every  wound  a  death  :  I  may  be  bold 
To  justify  a  truth ;  this  very  sword 
Of  mine  slew  more  than  any  twain  besides ; 
And,  which  is  not  the  least  of  all  my  glory, 
When  he,  this  yoiing  man,  hand  to  hand  in 

figbt. 
Was  by  the  general  of  the  Venetians, 
And  such  as  were  his  retinue,  unhors'd, 
I  stept  between,  and  rescu'd  him  myself, 
Or  horses'  hooiis  had  trampled  him  to  dirt ; 
And  whilst  he  was  remounting,  I  maintain' d 
The  combat  with  the  gallant  general. 
Till,  having  taken  breath,  he  throng'd  before  me, 
Kenew'd  the  fight,  and  with  a  fat^  blow 
Stole  both  that  honour  from  me,  and  his  life 
From  him,  whom  I  before,  myself  alone. 
Had  more  than  full  three-quarters  kill'd,  —  a 

man 
Well  worthy  only  by  this  hand  to  have  died. 
Not  by  a  boy's  weak  push.    I  talk  too  much ; 
But  'tis  a  fault  of  age.    If  to  bring  home 
Long  peace,  long  victory,  even  to  your  Capitol, 
If  to  secure  your  kingdom,  wives  and  children. 
Your  lives  and  liberties,  if  to  renown 
Your  honours  through  the  world,  to  fix  your 
names, 
-      Like  blazing  stars,  admir'd  and  fear'd  by  all 
I      That  have  but  heard  of  Candy  or  a  Cretan, 
•      Be  to  deserve  the  approvement  of  my  man- 
hood. 
Then  thus  much  have  I  done :  what  more,  cx- 

,   amine 
The  annals  of  my  life  ;  and  then  consider 
What  I  have  been  and  am.    Lords,  I  have  said. 
Gon.  With  reverence  to  the  senate,  is  it  law- 
ful. 
Without  your  custom's  breach,  to  say  a  word  ? 
Po8.  Say  on,  my  lord  Gonzalo. 
GoH.  I  have  heard. 
And  with  no  little  wonder,  such  high  deeds 
Of  chivalry  discours'd,  that,  I  confess, 
I  do  not  think  the  Worthies,^  while  they  liv'd. 
All  Nine  descrv'd  as  much  applause  or  memory 
As  this  one :  but  who  can  do  aught  to  gain 
The  crown  of  honour  from  him,  must  be  some- 
what 
More  than   a  man. — You  tread  a  dangerous 
path :  f  To  Antinous. 

Yet  I  shall  hear  you  gladly  ;  for  bcHeve  me. 
Thus  much  let  me  profess,  in  honour's  cause, 
I  would  not  to  my  father,  nor  my  king 
(My  country's  father),  yield :  if  you  transcend 
What  we  have  heard,  I  can  but  only  say, 
That  miracles  arc  yet  in  use.  —  I  fear 
I  have  offended. 

Por,  You  have  spoken  nobly.  — 
Antinous,  use  your  privilege. 

Ant.  Princely  fathers, 
£re  I  begin,  one  suit  I  have  to  make ; 
'Tis  just  and  honourable. 
Por,  Poi.  Speak,  and  have  it. 


1  ths  WorOUi]  Sm  note,  p.  138. 


Ant.  That  you  would  please  the  soldiers  might 
all  stand 
Together  by  their  ecneraL 

Pos.  'Tis  granted.  — 
All  faU  to  yonder  side.  —  Go  on,  Antinous. 

AnL  I  shall  be  brief  and  plain.    All  what  my 
father, 
This  country's  patron,  hath  discours'd,  is  true.  — 
Fellows  in  arms,  speak  you  ;  is't  true  ? 

Soldiers.  True,  true. 

Ant.  It  follows,  that  the  blaze  of  my  perform- 
ance 
Took  light  from  what  I  saw  him  do  :  and  thus 
A  city,  thouufh  the  flame  be  much  more  dreadful, 
May  from  a  little  spark  be  set  on  fire. 
Of  all  what  I  have  done  I  shall  give  instance 
Only  in  three  main  proofs  of  my  desert : 
First,  I  sought  out  (but  through  how  many 

dangers. 
My  lords,  judge  ye)  the  chief^  the  great  com- 
mander, 
The  head   of   that  huge   body,   whose  proud 

weight 
Our  land  shrunk  under;    him  I  found,   and 

fought  with. 
Fought   with,   and    slew.  —  Fellows  in   arms, 

speak  you ; 
Is't  true,  or  not  ? 

Soldiers.  True,  true. 

Ant.  When  he  was  fain, 
The  hearts  of  all  our  adversaries  • 
Began  to  quail,  till  young  Fernando,  son 
To  the  last  duke  of  Venice,  gather' d  head. 
And  soon  renew'd  the  field  ;  by  whose  example 
The  bold  Venetians,  doubling  strength  and  cour- 
„         age. 

Had  got  the  better  of  the  day :  our  men. 
Supposing  that  their  adversaries  grew 
Like  Hydra's  head,  recoil,  and  'gan  to  fly ; 
I  follow'd  them ;  and  what  I  said,  they  know  : 
The  sum  on't  is  ;  I  call'd  them  back,  new  rank'd 

them; 
Led  on,  they  follow'd,  shrunk  not  till  the  end.  — 
Fellows  in  arms,  is't  true,  or  no  ? 

Soldiers.  True,  true. 

Ant.  Lastly,  to  finish  all,  there  was  but  one. 
The  only  great  exploit,  which  was,  to  take 
Fernando  prisoner  ;  and  that  hand  to  hand 
In  single  fight  I  did,  myself,  without 
The  help  of  any  arm,  save  the  arm  of  Heaven. 
Speak,  soldiers,  is  it  true,  or  no  ? 

Soldiers.  Antinous,  Antinous ! 

AfU.  Behold  my  prisoner,  fathers. 

Fer.  This  one  man 
Ruin'd  our  army,  and  hath  glorified 
Crete  in  her  robes  of  mightiness  and  conquest. 

Pos.  We  need  not  use  long  circumstance  of 
words : 
Antinous,  thou  art  conqueror ;  the  senate, 
The  soldiers,  and  thy  v^our  have  pronounc'd  it. 

AU.  Antinous,  Antinous! 

Por.  Make  thy  demand. 

Cos.  Please  ye,  my  lords,  give  leave 
That  I  may  part. 

Pos,  No,  Cassilane,  the  court 
Should  therein  be  dishonour'd ;  do  not  ima 


>  advtnarUs]  Qy.  **  aiversmria  then  **  / 
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We  prize  your  presence  at  so  slight  a  rate.  — 
Demand,  Antinous. 

Aid.  Thus,  my  lords ;  to  witness 
How  far  I  am  &om  arrogance,  or  thinking 
I  am  moro  valiant,  though  more  favoured, 
Than  my  most  matchless  father,  my  demand  is, 
That,  for  a  lasting  memory  ot  hin  name, 
His  deeds,  his  real,  nay,  his  royal  worth, 
You  set  up  in  your  Capitol  in  brass 
My  father's  statue,  there  to  stand  for  ever, 
A  monument  and  trophy  of  his  victories, 
With  this  inscription,  to  succeeding  ages, 
Great  Cajttilatie,  patron  of  Candy's  peace, 
Perpetual  triumpher. 

Par.  Pas.  It  is  granted. 
Wliat  more  ? 

A)U.  No  more. 

CVw.  How,  boy ! 

Gon.  Thou  art  immortal, 
Both  for  thy  son-like  piety,  and  beauties 
Of  an  unconquer'd  mind. 

AtU.  My  prisoner,  lords. 
To  your  moro  sacred  wisdoms  I  surrender  : 
Fit  you  his  ransom ;  half  whereof  I  give 
For  larj;esd  to  the  soldiers,  the  other  half 
To  the  erection  of  this  monument. 

Cos.  Ambitious  villain ! 

Gon.  'than  art  all  unimitable.  — 
My  lords,  to  work  a  certain  peace  for  Candy 
With  Venice,  use  Fernando  like  a  prince  ; 
His  ransom  I'll  disburse,  whate'er  it  be  : 
Yet  you  may  stay  him  with  you,  till  conditions 
Of  amity  shall  be  concluded  on. 
Are  ye  content  ?  * 

Par.  We  are,  and  ever  rest 
Both  friends  and  debtors  to  your  nobleness. 

Gon.  Soldiers,  attend  me  in  the  market-place ; 
I'll  thither  send  your  largess. 

Soldiers.  Antinous,  Antinous  !  [Exeunt* 

Cos.  I  have  a  suit  ^oo)  lords,  -v, 

Por.  Pos.  Propose  it ;  'tis  youcft, 
If  fit  and  just. 

Cas.  Let  not  my  services. 
My  being  forty  years  a  drudge,  a  pack-horse* 
To  you  and  to  the  state,  be  branded  now 
Witli  ignominy  ne'er  to  be  forgotten : 
Hear  mc  no  monument,  unless  you  mean 
To  have  me  fam'd  a  coward,  and  be  stamp' d  so. 

Pos.  Wc  understand  you  not. 

Cas.  Proud  boy,  thou  dost^ 
And  tyrant-like  insult' st  upon  my  shame. 

Ant.  .Sir,  Heaven  can  tell,  and  my  integ^ty, 
What  I  did  was  but  only  to  enforce 
The  senate's  gratitude.    I  now  acknowledge  it. 

Cas.  Observe  it,  fathers,  how  this  haughty  boy 
Grows  cunning  in  his  envy  of  mine  honours  : 
He  knows  no  mention  can  of  me  be  made, 
But  that  it  ever  likewise  must  be  told. 
How  I  by  him  was  mastered  ;  and  for  surety 
That  all  succeeding  times  may  so  report  it. 
He  would  have  my  dishonour  and  his  triumphs 
Engrav'd  in  brass :  hence,  hence  jproceeds  the 

falsehood 
Of  his  insinuating  piety.  — 
Thou  art  no  child  of  mine :  thee  and  thy  blood, 
Here  in  the  Capitol,  before  the  senate, 
I  utterly  renounce  j  so  thrift  and  fate 
Confirm  me  !  henceforth  never  see  my  face ; 
Be,  as  ihou  art,  a  villain  to  thy  father  !  — 
VOL.  I.  109 


Lords,  I  must  crave  your  leaves,  —  Come,  come, 
Arcanes.  [Exeunt  Cassilane  and  Arcakbs. 

Gon,  Here's  a  strange  high-bom  spirit. 

Pos.  'Tis  but  heat 
Of  sudden  present  rage  :  I  dare  assure 
Antinous  of  his  favour. 

AtU.  1  not  doubt  it ; 
He  is  both  a  good  man  and  a  good  father. 
I  shall  attend  your  lordships. 

Pos,  Do,  Antinous. 

Gon,  Yes ;  feast  thy  triumphs  with  applause 
and  pleasures. 

Por.  Pos.  Lead  on. 

[Flourish  of  comets.    Exeunt  aU  except  An- 
tinous and  Decius. 

Ant.  "  I  utterly  renounce  " 'twas  so  j 

Was't  not,  my  Decius  ? 

Dee.  Pish  !  you  know,  my  lord, 
Old  men  are  choleric. 

Ant.  And  lastly  parted 
With  "  Never  henceforth  see  my  face : "  oh  mei 
How  have  I  lost  a  father  !  such  a  father ! 
Such  a  one,  Decius !    I  am  miserable 
Beyond  expression. 

Dec,  Fie,  how  unbecoming 
This  shew^s  upon  your  day  of  fame  ! 

Ant,  Oh,  mischief! 
I  must  no  more  come  near  him  ;  that  I  know» 
And  am  assur'd  on't. 

Dec,  Say  you  do  not } 

Ant.  True; 
Put  case  I  do  not :  what  is  Candy,  then. 
To  lost  Antinous  ?   Malta,  I  resolve 
To  end  my  days  in  thee. 

Dec,  How's  that  ? 

Ant,  I'll  try 
All  humble  means  of  being  reconcU'd ; 
Which  if  denied,  then  1  may  justly  say. 
This  day  has    prov'd  my  worst,   Decius,  my 
worst !  [Exeunt, 


ACT   IL 

SCENE    l.--An   Apartment  in  the  Palace  of 

E&OTA. 

Enter  Gonzalo  and  Gaspebo. 
Gas.  Now  to  what  you  have  heard;  as  no 
man  can 
Better  than  I  give  you  her  character ; 
For  I  have  been  both  nurs'd  and  train' d  up  to  / 
Her  petulant  humours,  and  been  glad  to  bear 

them; 
Her  brother,  my  late  master,  did  no  less. 
Strong  apprehensions  of  her  beauty  have  > 
Made  her  believe  that  she  is  more  than  woman: 
And  as  there  did  not  want  those  flatterers 
'Bout  the  world's  conqueror,  to  make  him  think. 
And  did  persuade  him,  that  he  was  a  god  ; 
So  there  be  those  base  flies,  that  will  not  stick 
To  buzz  into  her  ears,  she  is  an  angel, 
And  that  the  food  she  feeds  on  is  ambrosia. 
Gon,  She  should  not  touch  it,  then,  'tis  poets* 

fare. 
Gas,  I  may  take  leave  to  say,  she  may  as  well 

1  have]  Both  the  folios  "*  liatli.** 
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Determine  of  herself  to  be  a  goddess, 
"With  lesser  flattery,  than  he  a  god  ; 
For  she  does  conquer  more,  although  not  farther : 
Every  one  looks  on  her  dies  in  despair, 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  it  actually. 
To  have  the  next  age  tell  how  worthily, 
And  what  good  cause  he  had  to  pcrbh  so  : 
Here  beauty  is  superlative ;  she  knows  it, 
And,  knowing  it,  thinks  no  man  can  deserve, 
But  ought  to  perish  and  to  die  for  her  : 
Many  great  princes  for  her  love  have  langmsh'd. 
And  given  themselves  a  willing  sacrifice, 
Proud  to  have  ended  so  ;  and  now  there  is 
A  prince  so  madden' d  '  in  his  own  passions. 
That  he  forgets  the  royalty  he  was  bom  to,  ^ 
And  deems  it  happiness  to  be  her  slave. 

Gon.  You  talk  as  if  you  meant  to  wind  me  in. 
And  make  me  of  the  number. 

Gas.  Sir,  mistake  me  not ;  the  service  that  I 
owe  you 
Shall  plead  for  me  :  I  tell  you  what  she  is, 
What  she  expects,  and  what  she  will  effect. 
Unless  you  be  the  miracle  of  men, 
That  come  with  '  a  purpose  to  behold. 
And  go  away  yourself.'* 

Gon,  I  thank  you ;  I  will  do  it :  but,  pray, 
resolve  *  me. 
How  is  she  stored  with  wit  ? 

Gas.  As  with  beauty. 
Infinite,  and  more  to  be  admir'd  at 
Than  meddled  with. 

Gon.   And  walks  her  tongue  the  same  gait 
with  her  wit  ?  * 

Gas,  Much  beyond :  whate'er  her  heart  thinks, 
she  utters  ; 
And  so  bold,'  so  readily,  as  you  would  judge 
It  pcnn'd  and  studied. 

Gon,  She  comes. 

Gas,  I  must  leave  you,  then  ; 
But  my  best  wishes  shall  remain  with  you. 

Gon,  Still  I  must  thank  yen.    \ExU  Gaspero. 

Enter  Erota,  Philander,  Annophil,  Hyparcha, 

MocHiNCK),  and  Attendants. 
This  b  the  most  passionate,^  most  pitiful  prince, 
Who  in  the  caldron  of  affections 
Looks  as  he  had  been  parboil' d.  \Aside, 

Phil,  If  I  offend  with  too  much  loving  you, 
It  is  a  fault  that  I  must  still  commit. 
To  make  your  mercy  shine  the  more  on  me. 

Ero.  You  are  the  self-same  creature  you  con- 
demn. 
Or  else  you  durst  not  follow  me  with  hope 
That  I  can  pity  you,  who  am  so  far 


1  madden>A'\  The  flrat  folio  has,  "roanded."  — The  sec- 
ond folio  reads  **  madded ; "  and  so  Seward  and  the  Ed- 
itors of  1778. 

s  witA]  Qy.  "but  wt<A"?  In  this  speech,  and  the  next 
four  speeche.4,  the  modem  editors  deviate  from  the  metrical 
arrangement  uf  the  folios,  but  without  improving  the  versi- 
fication. 

s  ^ou.r»e\f\  "  i.  e.  in  your  sensee,  in  the  same  state  yoa 
were  before/'    Masor. 

4  rtaoloe\  i.  e.  satisfy,  inform. 

»  v\f\  Both  the  folios  have  "  feet ; "  and  so  Seward  and 
the  Editors  of  1778.—  1  adopt  (with  Weber)  the  correctitm 
of  Mason,  who  observes,  "Oajipero  bad  not  talked  of  her 
/set,  but  of  her  wit,  which  he  says  is  infinite,"  4fec 

•  ftoW]  So  the  nrst  folio.  — The  second  folio  "  boldly  j" 
and  io  Seward  and  the  Editors  of  1778. 

T  ^oMtenals]  See  note,  p.  861. 


From  granting  any  comfort  in  this  kind, 
That  you  and  all  men  else  shall  perish  first : 
I  will  live  free  and  single,  till  I  find 
Something  above  a  man  to  equal  me  : 
Put  all  your  brave  heroes  ®  into  one. 
Your  kings  and  emperors,  and  let  him  come 
In  person  of  a  man,  and  I  should  scorn  him ; 
Must  and  will  scorn  him. 
The  god  of  love  himself  hath  lost  his  eyes, 
His  bow  and  torch  extinguUh'd,  and  the  poets. 
That  made  him  first  a  god,  have  lost  their  fire, 
Since  I  appear' d,  and  from  my  eyes  must  steal  it. 
This  I  dare  speak  ;  and  let  me  see  the  man. 
Now  I  have  spoke  it,  that  doth  dare  deny. 
Nay,  not  believe  it. 

idoch.  He  is  mad  that  does  not. 

Ero,  Have  not   all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
heard  of  me  ? 
Most  come  to  see  me,  and,  seeing  me,  retum'd 
Full  of  my  praises,  teaching  their  chroniclers 
To  make  their  stories  perfect?   for  where  the 

name, 
Merely  the  word,  of  fair  Erota  stands, 
It  is  a  lasting  history  to  time. 
Begetting  admiration  in  the  men. 
And  in  my  own  sex  envy;  which  glory's  loBt, 
When  I  shall  stick  my  beauty  in  a  cloud, 
And  dimly  *  shine  through  it. 

Gon,  This  woman's  in  the  altitudes. 
And  he  must  be  a  good  astrologer, 
Shall  know  her  zodiac.  \A*id9^ 

Phil.  For  any  man  to  think 
Himself  an  able  purchaser  of  you,*° 

♦  «  •  •  « 

But  in  the  bargain  there  must  be  declar'd 
Infinite  bounty ;  otherwise,  I  vow 
By  all  that's  excellent  and  gracious  in  you, 
I  would  untenant  every  h^pe  lodg'd  in  me, 
1  And  yield  myself  up  love's  or  your  ovm  martyr. 

Ero.  So  you  shall  please  us. 

Phil,  Oh,  you  cannot  be 
So  heavenly  and  so  absolute  in  lUl  things. 
And  yet  retain  such  cruel  tyranny  ! 

Ero,  I  can,  I  do,  I  will. 

Gon,  She  is  in  her 
Moods  and  her  tenses  :  I  will  grammar  with  you. 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  *^  you.  — 

[Atid^ 
By  your  leave,  groat  lady. 

Ero.  Who  are  you  } 

Gon.  A  man. 


>  hraxe  KeTiie.i\  Seward  printed  "bravest  kerots^**  and  to 
his  successor:^,— not  knowins  that  our  early  pueta  some- 
times used  **heHfe  "  ns  a  trisyllable : 

"  Isis,  the  glory  of  the  westeme  world, 
When  our  heroe^  honour M  Essex,  dy*d. 
Struclcen  with  wonder,  backe  againe  she  hurtd, 
And  fill'd  her  hanrke.n  with  an  vnwoonted  t)-de." 
Btowm*^  Britannia's  Piutorals^  B.  L  S.  5.  p.  I:H),  ed.  I6QS. 
«  tUndy]  Hoth  the  folinei  have  "clearly  ;"  and  so  Seward 
(who,  however,  naw  thai  it  was  a  corruption).   The  Editon 
of  1778  printed  "  scarrely."     Weber  gave  "merely."  — 
Tlie  lettent  d  are  a  frequent  misprint  for  d. 
10  F<tr  any  man  to  think 

Hint.sfy' an  Me  purchaser  qf  you}  "Some  words  appear 
to  have  been  lost  here  ;  the  cha^sm  Mr.  Seward  wottld  mipftf 
by  reading 

*  'Twere  arrogance /or  any  man  to  tAuilc,*  &c.**  Ed,  177& 
"  I  would  rather  snppntte  that  one  or  more  lines  haw  bean 
tost  after  the  second  of  tho!>e  quoted  in  this  note  "  WaasB. 
n  deduu]  A  quibble,  —  lower,  bring  down 
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A  good  man,  that'aji. wealthy,  a  proper  man. 
And  a  proud  man(toQ  (  one  that  understands 
Himself,  and  knowp,  unless  it  be  yourself. 
No  woman  on  '  the  universe  deserves  him : 
Nay,  lady,  I  must  tell  you<|oo  .withal, 
I  may  make  doubt  of  that,  unless  you  paint 
With  better  judg:ment  next  day  than  on  this  ; 
For  (plain   I  must  be  with   you)  'tis   a  dull 
fucus.* 

Ero.  Knows  any  one  here  what  this  fellow  is  ? 

First  Atten.  lie  is  of  Venice,  madam ;   a  great 
magnifico, 
And  gracious  with  the  senate. 

Ero,  Let  him  keep,  then,  among  them ;  what 
makes  he  here } 
Here's  state  enough  where  I  am :  here's  ado !  — 
You,  tell  him,  if  he  have  aught  with  us,  let  him 
Look  lower,  and  give  it  in  petition. 

Moch,  Mighty  magnifico,  my  mistress  bid  me 
tell  you. 
If  you  have  aught  with  her,  you  must  look  lower, 
And  yield  it  in  petition. 

Gon,  Here  is  for  thee,  a  ducat. 

Moch.  You  say  well,  sir ;  take  your  own  course. 

Gotu  I  will  not  grace  you, 
Lady,  so  much  as  take  you  by  the  hand ; 
But  when  I  shall  vouchsafe  to  touch  your  lip, 
It  shall  be  through  your  court  a  holidAy 
Proclaim' d  for  so  high  £fivour. 

Ero.  This  is  some 
Great  man's  jester.  —  Sirrah,  begone  !  here  is 
No  place  to  fool  in. 

Gon,  Where  are  the  fools  you  talk  of? 
I  do  keep  two. 

Ero.  No  question  of  it ; 
For  in  yourself  you  do  maintain  an  hundred. 

Gon,  And,  besides  them,  I  keep  a  noble  train, 
Statists '  and  men  of  action ;  my  purse  is  large 

and  deep. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  riot  to  draw  dry : 
Fortune  did  vie  with  nature,  to  bestow, 
When  I  was  born,  her  bounty  equally. 
*Tis  not  amiss  you  turn  your  eyes  firom  me ; 
For,  should  you  stand  and  ga2e  me  in  the  face, 
You  perish  would,  like  Semele  by  Jove  :  * 
In  Venice,  at  this  instant,  there  do  lie 
No  less  than  threescore  ladies  in  their  graves, 
And  in  their  beds  live  hundred,  for  my  love. 

Moch.  You  lie  more  than  they ;  yet  it  becomes 
him  bravely : 
Would  I  could  walk  and  talk  so  !     I'll  ^deav- 
our  it.  \A9idi. 

Ero.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ?  ^ 

Gon.  Yes ;  you  were  sister  to  the  late  priaee 
of  Candy, 
Aunt  to  this  young  one :  and  in  Venice  I  * 
Am  bom  a  lord ;  equal  to  you  in  fortunes ; 
In  shape  —  I'll  say  no  more,  but  view  ! 

Moch,  There  needs  no  more  be  said ;  were  I  a 

woman 

Oh,  he  does  rarely  !    **  In  shape  —  I'll  say  no 
more, 

1  on\  Altered  by  the  modem  editon  to  **  In.*'  ' 

*  /keiuj  See  note,  p.  1 10. 

*  Statiau]  i.  e.  rtateimien,  —  politicians. 

«  Jott]  flu  the  necond  folio.  —  The  flnt  MIo  **  Iotas." 
i  cmf  m  Kmuu/,  &.c.]*Tbe  first  folio  baa 

**  4mrf  I  m  Totm, 
/  «ai,»  %uc 
Tba  aeeood  folio  omita  the  aeoond  **  /.* 


'  But  view !  "    Who  could  say  more,  who  better  \ 
Man  is  no  man,  nor  woman  woman  is, 
Unless  they  have  a  pride  like  one  of  these. 
How  poor  the  prince  of  Cyprus  shews  to  him  I 
How  poor  another  lady  unto  her  ! 
Carriage  and  state  makes  us  seem  dcmi-gods  ; 
HumiUty,  like  beasts,  worms  of  the  earth. 

[And$. 
Enter  Antinoits  and  DECitJS. 
Ant.  Royal  lady,  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Ero.  Sir,  I  know  you  not. 
Anno.  Oh,  my  noble  brother,  welcome  firom 

the  wars ! 
Ant.  Dear  sister  I 

Anno,  Where  is  my  father,  that  you  come 
without  him } 
We  have  news  of  your  success:    he  has  his 
health,  I  hope } 
Ant.  Yes,  sister,  he  has  his  health,  but  is  not 

well. 
Anno.  How  !  not  well !  what  riddles  do  you 

utter? 
Ant.  I'll  tell  you  more  in  private. 
Gon.  Noble  sir, 
I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  your  merit. 
Since  I  last  heard  it :  you  are  a  hopeful  youth. 
And,  indeed,  the  soul  of  Candy.    I  must  sx>eak 
My  thoughts. 
Anno.  The  prince  of  Cyprus,  brother.  —  Good 

Decius ! 
Ant.  I  am  his  servant. 

Phi,  You  are  the  patron  of  your  country,  sir ; 
So  your  unimitable  deeds  proclaim  you ; 
It  is  no  language  of  my  own,  but  all  men's. 

Gon,  Your  enemies  must  needs  acknowledge  it ; 
Then  do  not  think  it  flattery  in  your  frien£. 
For,  if  they  had  a  heart,  they  could  not  want  a 
tongue. 
Ero,  Is  this  your  brother,  Annophil } 
Anno.  Yes,  madam. 
Ero,  Your  name's  Antinous  ? 
Ant,  I  am,  lady,  that  most  unfortunate  man. 
Ero,,  How !    unfortunate !   are  you  not  the 
soldier. 
The  captain  of  those  ctptains,  that  did  bring 
Conquest  and  victorv  home  lUong  with  you  ? 

Ant,  I  had  some  share  in  it ;  but  was  the  letft 
Of  the  least  worthy. 

Gon,  Oh,  sir,  in  your  modesty  you'd  make 
A  double  conquest !     I  was  an  ear- witness 
When  this  young  man  spoke  lesser  than  he 

acted. 
And  had  the  soldier's  voice  to  help  him  out : 
But  that  the  law  compell'd  him,  for  his  honour* 
To  enforce  him  make  a  claim  for  his  reward,* 
I  well  perceive  he  would  have  stood  the  man 
That  he  does  now,  buried  his  worth  in  silence. 
Ero,  Sir,  I  hearken  not  to  him,  but  look  on  you, 

•  tJu  law  compdPd  kim,fcr  kis  konowr. 
To  mfare*  him  make  a  elaim  far  his  rcieartf]  **  L  0.  Ibo 
law  compelled  liim,  for  the  aake  of  bis  honour,  to  enforco 
the  claim  be  had  to  make  for  bis  reward."  Wxaia.  No 
^  TV  enforce  lUm  **  means ->  to  enforce  himself^  to  exert  biin- 
aelf ;  a  aense  in  which  enforce  waa  ftequently  naed  bv 
writers  lang  anterior  to  Beaamont  and  Plalctaer.  **  But  with 
all  our  bertea  enforce  we  our  aelfe  for  lo  icaiat  Bfaioale  that 

Zla  and  abhomynable  ainne  of  leeheiy,"  1^  8lcelloii*t 
As  (^  Throe  FMeo,—  Worka,  i.  90&  ed.  Oyce.  — Hera 
Seward  made  violent  altaiatioaa,  wbicli  wen  adopted  bj 
the  Editon  of  1778. 
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And  find  more  in  you  than  he  can  relate  : 
Tou  sliall  attend  on  me. 

Ant.  Madam,  your  pardon. 

Ero,  Deny  *  it  not,  sir,  for  it  is  more  honour 
Than  you  have  gotten  i'  the  field ;  for,  know, 

you  shall, 
Upon  Erota's  asking,  serve  Erota. 

Ant.  I  may  want  answers,  lady. 
But  never  want  a  will  to  do  you  service. 
I  came  here  to  my  sister,  to  take  leave. 
Having  enjoin'd  myself  to  banishment. 
For  some  cause  that  hereafter  you  may  hear, 
.And  wish  with  me  I  had  not  the  occasion. 

Anno.  There  shall  be  no  occasion  to  divide  us.  — 
Dear  madam,  for  my  sake  use  your  power, 
Even  for  the  service  that  he  ought  to  owe. 
Must,  and  does  owe,  to  you,  his  friends,  and 
country. 

Ero,  Upon  your  loyalty  to  the  state  and  me, 
I  do  command  you,  sir,  not  depart  Candy : 
Am  I  not  your  princess  ? 

Ani.  You  are,  great  lady." 

Ero,  Then  shew  yourself  a  servant  and  a  sub- 
ject. 

Ant,  I  am  your  vassal. 

Moch,  You  are  a  coward.   I,  that  dare  not  fight, 
Scorn  to  be  vassal  to  any  prince  in  Europe : 
Great  is  my  heart  with  pride,  which  I'll  increase. 
When  they  are  gone,  with  practice  on  my  vas- 
sals. Aside, 
Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  noble  CassUane  is  come  to  see  you, 
madam. 

Dec.  There's  comfort  in  those  words,  Antinous ; 
For  here's  the  place  and  persons  that  have  power 
To  reconcile  you  to  his  love  again. 

Ant.  That  were  a  fortunate  meeting. 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcanes. 
Cos.  Greatness  still  wait  you,  lady  ! 
Ero.  Good  CassUane, 
We  do  maintain  our  greatness  through   your 
valour. 
Cos,  My  prayers  puU  daily  blessings  on  thy 
head,  ' 

My  unoffending  child,  my  Annophil !  — 
Good  prince,  —  worthy    Gouzalo  !  —  Ha  !     art 

thou  here 
Before  me  ?  in  every  action  art  thou  ambitious  ?  — 
My  duty,  lady,  first  oifcr'd  ^  here, 
And  love  to  thee,  my  child,  though  he  out-strip 

me: 
Thus  in  the  wars  he  got  the  start  on  me, 
By  being  forward,  but  performing  less  ; 
All  the  endeavours  of  my  life  are  lost. 
And  thrown  upon  that  evil  of  mine  own 
Cursed  begetting,  whom  I  shame  to  father.  — 
Oh,  that  the  heat  thou  robb'dst  me  of  had  burnt 
Within  my  entrails,  and  begot  a  fever. 
Or  some  worse  sickness !  for  thou  art  a  disease 
Sharper  than  any  physic  gives  a  name  to. 
Anno.  Why  do  you  say  so  ? 

1  Deny]  i.  e.  RefViM. 

8  You  art,  great  ladu]  Seward**  correction  (approved  by 
Mason).  Both  the  foUos  have  "  You  are  a  great  iady ; '' 
and  10  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber. 

»  lady,  first  offered}  Qy.  "  lady,  would  first  be  ojhr'd  »» 1 
'lady,  I  first  offered."— In  the  next  line 


8eward  gave.      Hwy,  k  jn 
Weber  printed  "  oiU-atript.' 


Coi.  Oh,  Annophil,  there  is  good  cause,  my 
girl! 
He  has  play'd  the  thief  with  me,  and  filch'd  away 
The  richest  jewel  of  my  life,  my  honour. 
Wearing  it  publicly  with  that  applause. 
As  if  he  justly  did  inherit  it. 

Ant,  Would  I  had  in  my  infancy  been  laid 
Within  my  grave,  cover'd  with  your  blessingi, 

rather 
Than,  grown  up  to  a  man,  to  meet  your  cmaei ! 

Cos.  Oh,  that  thou  hadst ! 
Then  I  had  *  been  the  father  of  a  chUd, 
Dearer  than  thou  wert  even  *  unto  me 
When  hope  persuaded  me  I  had  begot 
Another  self  in  thee.     Out  of  mine  eyes. 
As  far  as  I  have  thrown  thee  from  my  hearty 
That  I  may  live  and  die  forgetting  thee  ! 

Ero,  How  has  he  deserv'd^  this  untam*d  anger. 
That,  when  he  might  have  ask'd  for  his  reward 
Some  honour  for  hinaself  cm  mass  of  pel^ 
He  only  did  request  to  have  erected 
Your  statue  in  the  Capitol,  with  titles 
Engrav'd  upon't.  The  patron  of  hi^  country  f 

Cat.  That,  that's  the  poison  in  the  gilded  cup, 
The  serpent  in  the  flowers,  that  stings  my  honour. 
And  leaves  me  dead  in  fame  !  —  Gods,  do  a  jus- 
tice. 
And  rip  his  bosom  up,  that  men  may  see, 
Seeing  believe,  the  subtle  practices 
Written  within  his  heart !  —  But  I  am  heated. 
And  do  forget  this  presence  and  myself : 
Your  pardon,  lady. 

Ero.  You  should  not  ask,  'less  you  knew  how 
to  give. 
For  my  sake,  Cassilane,  cast  out  of  your  thoughts 
All  ill  conceptions  of  your  worthy  son. 
That,  questionless,  has  ignorantly  offended, 
Declar'd  in  his  penitence. 

Cos.  Bid  me  die,  lady,  for  your  sake  Til  do  it ; 
But  that,  you'll  say,  is  nothing  for  a  man 
That  has  out-liv'd  his  honour :  but  command  me 
In  any  thing  save  that,  and  Cassilane 
Shall  ever  be  your  servant.  —  Come,  Annophil, 
My  joy  in  this  world  ;  thou  shalt  live  with  me, 
Ketir^d  in  some  solitary  nook. 
The  comfort  of  my  age  :  my  days  arc  short. 
And  ought  to  be  well  spent ;  and  I  desire 
No  other  witness  of  them  but  thyself 
And  good  Arcanes. 

Anno.  I  shall  obey  you,  sir. 

Gon,^  Noble  sir, 
If  you  taste  any  want  of  worldly  means. 
Let  not  that  discontent  you:   know  me   youx 

friend, 
That  hath  and  can  supply  you. 

Cas.  Sir,  I  am  too  much  bound  to  you  already ; 
And  'tis  not  of  my  cares  the  least,  to  give  you, 
Fair  satisfaction. 

Gon.  You  may  imagine  I  do  speak  to  that  end ; 
But,  trust  me,  'tis  to  make  you  bolder  with  me. 

Cas,  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  may  make  trial  of 

Mean  time,  my  service. 


4  I  had]  Weber  choae  to  print  **  had  /.'* 

ft  even]  So  the  first  folio.  —  The  second  foUo  has  ** «•«;* 
—  "  [By  the  *  child*  here  spokeft  of]  Caasilane  oiMBt  — 
unrivalled  honour,  which  he  had  loel  by  hi*  eon**  lUa" 
Mason. 
1      «  he  deserved]  Seward  pdnted  *«  *«,  air,  da§tr9*d," 
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Anno,  Brother, 
Be  comforted  :  so  long  as  I  continue 
"Within  my  father's  love,  you  cannot  long 
Stand  out  an  exile.     I  must  go  live  with  him ; 
And  I  will  prove  so  good  an  orator 
In  your  behalf,  that  you  again  shall  gain  him, 
Or  I  will  stir  in  him  another  anger, 
And  be  lost  with  you. 

Aiit.  Better  I  were  neglected ;  for  he  is  hasty, 
And  through  the  cholcr  that  abounds  in  him. 
Which  for  the  time  divides  from  him  his  judg- 
ment, 
Ho  may  cast  you  off,  and  with  you  his  life  ; 
For  grief  will  straight  surprise  him,  and  that  way 
Must  be  his  death :  the  sword  has  tried  too  often, 
And  all  the  deadly  iustruraents  of  war 
Have  aim'd  at  his  great  heart,  but  ne'er  could 

touch  it ; 
Yet  not  a  limb  about  him  wants  a  scar. 

Cos.  Madam,  my  duty. 

Ero,  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Caa.  I  must,  lady  ;  but  I  shaU  be  ready, 
When  you  arc  pleas' d  command  mc,  for  your 

service. — 
Excellent  prince  !  [  To  Philandbb.]  —  To  all  my 

hearty  love. 
And  a  good  farewell. 

Moch.  Thanks,  honest  Cassilane. 

Ccts.  Come,  Annophil. 

Gon.  Shall  I  not  wait  upon  you,  sir  ? 

Cos.  From  hence 
You  shall  not  stir  a  foot :  loving  Gonzalo, 
It  must  be  all  my  study  to  requite  you. 

Gon,  If  *  I  may  be  so  fortunate  to  deserve 
The  name  of  friend  from  you,  I  have  enough. 

Cos.  You  are  so,  and  you  have  made  yourself  so. 

Gon.  1  will,  then,  preserve  it. 

[Exeunt  Cassilane,  Annophil,  and  Abca- 

NES. 

Ero.  Antinous,  you  are  my  servant,  are  you 

not? 
Ant,  It  hath  pleas'd  you  so  to  grace  me. 
Ero.  Why  arc  you,  then,  dejected  ?    You  will 
say. 
You  have  lost  a  father ;  but  you  have  found  a 

mistress 
Doubles  that  loss  :  be  master  of  your  spirit ; 
You  have  a  cause  for  it,  which  is  my  favour. 
Gon,  And  mine. 

Ero,  Will  no  man  ease  me  of  this  fool  ? 
Gon.  Your  fellow. 
Ero.  Antinous,  wait  upon  us. 
Ant,  I  shall,  madam. 

Gon,  Nay,  but,  lady,  lady, 

Ero.  Sir,  you  are  rude  : 
And,  if  you  be  the  master  of  such  means 
As  you  do  talk  of,  you  should  learn  good  man- 
ners. 
Gon,  Oh,  lady,  you  can  find  a  fault  in  me, 
But  not  perceive  it  in  yourself !  You  must,  shall 

hear  me : 
I  love  you  for  your  pride ;  'tis  the  best  virtue 
In  you. 

Ero.  1  could  hang  this  fellow  now.  [Atide,']  — 
By  whom 
Are  you  supported,  that  you  dare  do  thJB  > 


If]  Added  in  the  second  folia 


Have  you  not  example  here  •  in  a  prince, 
Transcending  you  in  all  things,  yet  bears  himself 
As  doth  become  a  man  had  seen  my  beauty  i 
Back  to  your  country,  and  your  courtezans. 
Where  you  may  be  admired  for  your  wealth ; 
Which  being  consum'd,  may  be  a  means  to  gain 

you 
The  opinion  of  some  wit.    Here's  nothing  to  be 

got 
But  scorn  and  loss  of  time. 

Gon,  Which  are  things  I  delight  in. 

Ero,  Antinous,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Gonzalo  and  Mochinoo. 

Gon,  She  is  vex'd  to  the  soul. 

Moch.  Let  her  be  vex'd ;  'tis  fit  she  should  be  so. 
Give  mc  thy  hand,  Gonzalo ;    thou  art  in  our 

favour, 
For  we  do  love  to  cherish  lofty  spirits. 
Such  as  percuss  over  the  earth,'  and  bound 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  the  clouds. 

Gon.  'Sfoot,  what  thing  is  this  ? 

Moch,  1  do  love  fire-  works,bocause  they  mount ; 
An  exhalation  I  profess  to  adore 
Beyond  a  fix^d  star ;  'tis  more  illustrious. 
As  every  thing  rais'd  out  of  smoke  is  so  ; 
Their  virtue  is  in  action.     What  do  you  think 
of  me? 

Gon,  Troth,  sir, 
You  are  beyond  my  guess ;  I  know  you  not. 

Moch,  Do  you  know  yourself  ? 

Gon,  Yes,  sir. 

Moch,  Why,  you  and  I 
Are  one  :  I  am  proud,  and  very  proud  ioop 
That  I  must  tell  you  ;  I  saw  it  did  become  you. 
Cousin  Gonzalo,  prithee,  let  it  be  so. 

Gon,  Let  it  be  so,  good  cousin. 

Moch,  I  am  no  great  one's  fool. 

Gon.  1  hope  so,  for  alliance-sake. 

Moch,  Yet  I  do  serve 
The  mighty,  monstrous,  and  magnanimous,  > 
Invincible  Erota. 

Gon.  Oh,  good  cousin. 
Now  I  have  you  :  I'll  meet  you  in  your  coat. 

Moch,   Coat!    I  have  my  horseman's  coat,  I 
must  confess, 
Lin'd  through  with  velvet,  and  a  scarlet  outside : 
If  you  will  meet  me  in't,  1*11  send  for  it ; 
And,  cousin,  you  shall  see  me  with  much  com- 
fort. 
For  it  is  both  a  new  one  and  a  right  one  ; 
It  did  not  come  collateral. 

Gon,  Adieu, 
Good  cousin ;  at  this  present  I  have  some  busi- 
ness. 

Moch.  Farewell,  excellent  cousin. 

[Exeunt  teveraHy. 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE   I.— The  Lodging  of  Qovzjiia, 

Enter  Gonzalo  and  Febnando. 
Gon.  Candy,  I  say,  is  lost  already. 

s  exttmpU  here]  Seward  printed  *'  hart  example ** 
s  percKM  over  the  earth'^  Thii<  10  ail  I  can   make  of  the 
corruption  of  the  first  folio,—  "  percuifieere  the  earth."  — 
The  fterond  f«)lio  lias  "  perruMse  the  earth ; "  and  so  tJie  mod- 
em editorsj. 
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Fer.  Yes, 
If  to  bo  conqueror  be  to  be  lo«t. 

Gon.  You  have  it;  one  day's  conquest  hath 
undone  them. 
And  sold  them  to  their  vassalage :  for  what 
Have  I  else  toil'd  my  brains,  profusely  emptied 
My  moneys,  but  to  make  them  slaves  to  Venice, 
That  so,  in  case  the  sword  did  lose  his  edge. 
Then  art  might  sharpen  hers  ? 
Fer.  Gonzalo,  how  ? 

Gort,  Fernando,  thus.    You  see  how,  through 
this  land. 
Both  of  the  best  and  basest  I  am  honour'd : 
I  only  gave  the  state  of  Venice  notice. 
When,  where,  and   how  to  land,   or  you  had 

found 
A  better  entertainment ;  I  was  he 
Encourag'd  young  Antinous  to  affront 
The  devil  his  father ;  for  the  devU,  I  think, 
Dares  not  do  more  in  battle. 

Fer,  But  why  did  you  ? 
I  find  no  such  great  policy  in  that. 

Gon.  Indeed,  Fernando,  thou  canst  fight,  not 
plot: 
Had  they  continued  one,  they  two  alone 
Were  of  sufficient  courage  and  performance 
To  beat  an  army. 

Fer,  Now,  by  all  my  hopes, 
I  rather  shall  admire  than  envy  virtue. 

GoH,  Why,   then,   by  all  your  hopes  you'll 
rather  have 
Your  brains  knock'd  out,  than  learn  how  to  be 

wise : 
You  statesman  !    Well,  sir,  I  did  more  than  this ; 
When  Cas>ilanp  crnvd  from  the  common  treasure 
Pay  for  his  soldiers,  1  struck  homo,  and  lent  him 
An  hundred  thousand  ducats. 

Fer.  Marry,  sir. 
The  policy  was  little,  the  love  less, 
And  honesty  least  of  all. 

Gon.  How  say  you  by  that } 
Go  fight,  I  suy,  go  tight !  I'll  talk  no  more  with 

you; 
You  arc  insensible. 

Fer.  Well,  1  shall  observe  you. 

Gon.  Whv,  look  you,  sir ;  by  this  means  have 
m.        ^  80t* 

The  greatest  part  of  Cassilane's  estate 
Into  ray  hands,  which  he  can  ne'er  redeem, 
But  must  of  force  sink.     Do  you  conceive  me 
now? 

Fer.  So: 
But  why  have  you  impdrtuned  the  senate, 
For  me  to  sojourn  with  him  ?  * 

Gon.   There's  the  quintessence. 
The  soul,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit; 
I       For  he,  according  to  his  noble  nature, 

Will  not  be  known  to  want,  though  he  do  want. 
And  will  be  bankrupted  so  much  the  sooner. 
And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  laughter. 

Fer.  Here's  a  perfect-plotted  stratagem. 

Gon.  Why,  could  you 
Imagine  that  I  did  not  hate  in  heart 
My  country's  enemies  r  yes,  yes,  Fernando, 
And  I  will  be  the  man  that  shall  undo  them. 

Fer.  You  are  in  a  ready  way. 


1  kirn]  Both  the  fuliM  "  them." 


Gon.  I  was  never  out  on't. 
Peace ;    here   comes  a  wise  coxcomb^   a 
coward. 

Enter  Gaspeko. 
Now,  worthy  Gaspero  ;  what ! 
You  come,  I  know,  to  be  my  lord  Femando's 
Conductor  to  old  Cassilane  ? 

Gas.  To  wait  upon  him. 

Gon.  And  my  lords  the  senators  sent  you  } 

Gat.  My  noble  lord,  they  did. 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 
This  gentleman,  as  humble  as  you  see  hiin« 
Is  even  this  kingdom's  treasure  :  in  a  word, 
'Tis  his  chief  glory  that  he  is  not  wiser 
Than  honest,  nor  more  honest  than  approT'd 
In  truth  and  faith. 

Gcu.  My  lord  — 

Gon.  You  may  be  bold 
To  trust  him  with  your  bosom  ;  he'll  not  d»« 

ceive. 
If  you  rely  upon  him  once. 

Fer,  Your  name  is  Gaspero  ? 

Gas,  Your  servant. 

Gon.  Go,  commend  me. 
Right  honest  Gaspero,  commend  me  heartily 
To  noble  Cassilane ;  tell  him  my  lore 
Is  vow'd  to  him. 

Gas.  I  shall. 

Gon.  1  know  you  will.  — 
My  lord,  I  cannot  long  be  absent  from  you. 

Fer.  Sir,  you  are  now  my  guide. 

[ExU  with  Gastoo. 

Gon.  Thus  my  designs 
Run  uncontroU'd.     Yet,  Venice,  though  I  be 
Intelligencer  to  thee,  in  my  brain 
Are  other  large  projects ;  for,  if  proud  Erota 
Bend  to  my  lure,  I  wiQJbe  Candy's  king;^ 
And  duke  of  Venice  ^fk   ^*  '  ^'^cniceytoo,! 
Oh,  'twas  prettily  shd?^  in !  why  not  ?    Erola 
May  in  her  love  seal  all  sure :  if  she  swallow 
The  bait,  I  am  lord  of  both ;  if  not.  yet  Candy, 
Despite  of  all  her  power,  shall  be  ruin'd.    [EoL 

SCENE    n.—  The  Neighbourhood  of  th%  C%. 
A  room  in  a  mean  dtpelUng. 

Enter  Cassilane,  Arcanes,  and  Annofhiu 

Cos.  Urge  me  no  farther.  —  AnnophiL 

Anno.  My  lord  ? 

Cas.    Thy  father's    poverty   has   made  thee 
happy ; 
For  though  'tis  true  this  solitary  life 
Suits  not  with  youth  and  beauty,  oh,  my  child. 
Yet  'tis  the  sweetest  guardian  to  protect 
Chaste  names  from  court-aspersions  !    there  a 

lady. 
Tender  and  delicate  in  years  and  graces. 
That  dotes  upon  the  charms  of  ease  and  pleasure^ 
Is  shipwreck'd  on  the  shore ;  for  'tis  much  safer 
To  trust  the  ocean  in  a  leaking  ship. 
Than  follow  greatness  in  the  wanton  rites 
Of  luxury  and  sloth. 

Anno.  My  wishes,  sir. 
Have  never  soar'd  a  higher  fiight,  than  truly 
To  find  occasion  wherein  I  might  witness 
My  duty  and  obedience. 

Cas,  'Tis  well  said.  — 
Canst  thou  forbear  to  laugh,  Arcanes  i 
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Arc,    Why,  sir  ? 

Cos,  To  look  upon  my  beggary,  to  look 
Upon  my  patience  in  my  beggary. 
Tell  me,  does  it  shew  handsome  ?  bravely  hand- 
some? 
Thou  wilt  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  I  am  mis- 
erable. 

Arc.  Nothing 
More  glorifies  .the  noble  and  the  valiant 
Than  to  despise  contempt :  if  you  continue 
But  to  enjoy  yourself,  you  in  yourself 
Enjoy  all  store  besides. 

Cos.  An  excellent  change  ! 
I,  that  some  seven  apprenticeships  commanded 
A  hundred  ministers  that  waited  on 
My  nod,  and  sometimes  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
Ain  now  retir'd,  attended  in  my  age 
By  one  poor  maid,  follow'd  by  one  old  man. 

Arc.  Sir,  you  are  lower  in  your  own  repute 
Than  you  have  reason  for. 

Cos,  ITie  R<)man  captains, 
I  mean  the  best,^  sucl^  as  with  their  bloods 
Purchas'd  their  coimtry's  peace,  the  empire's 

glory, 
Were  glad  at  last  to  get  them  to  some  farms. 
Off  from  the  glamours  of  the  ingrateful  great  ones 
And  the  unsteady  multitude,  to  live 
As  I  do  now  ;  and  'twas  their  blessing  too  j 
Let  it  be  ours,  Arcancs. 

Arc.  I  cannot  but 
Applaud  your  scorn  of  injuries. 

Cos.  Of  injuries! 
Arcanes,  Annophil,  lend  both  your  hands. 
So  ;  what  say  ye  now  ? 

Arc.  Why,  now,  my  lord * 

Cos.  I  swear 
By  all  ray  past  prosperities,  thus  standing 
Between  you  two,  I  think  myself  as  great, 
As  mighty,  as  if  in  the  Capitol 
I  stood  amidst  the  senators,  with  all 
The  Cretan  subjects  prostrate  at  my  feet. 

Anno.  Sir,  you  are  here  more  safe. 

Caa.  And  more  belov'd. 
Why,  look  ye,  sirs,  I  can  forget  the  weakness 
Of  the  traduced*  soldiers,  the  neglect 
Of  the  fair-spoken  senate,  the  impiety 
Of  him,  the  villain,  whom,  to  my  dishonour. 
The  world  miscalls  my  son.     But,  by  the 

Arc.  Sir, 
Remember  that  you  promis'd  no  occasion 
Should  move  your  patience. 

1  and  fnorar  that  I  am  vnUttrabW]  "  Mr.  Sympmn  would 
read  '  and  smear  that  Pm  not  muerable.*    But  llii.-*  does  not 
satisry,  and  I  tlierefore  prefer  the  old  reading  with  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation— 'You,  Arcaneo,  will  flatter  nie  by 
talking  of  my  former  greatnesw  and  gUry,  and  nwear  that 
this  retirement  id  misery  to  a  man  of  ray  abilities  for  the 
command  of  whole  armiett.'  "    Sewabd.    The  Editon  of 
177b  a<lopted  Sympson'.-*  emendation.    Weber  sayn,  ♦'  tliat 
Seward's  explanation  of  the  old  text  i>»  rcrtnlnly  the   true 
one."—  That  the  {iresent  speech  is  mutilated,  we  may  sus- 
pe<-t  from  the  way  m  which  both  tiie  foliuei  exliibit  it ; 
"  Can.  Tu  look  upon  my  beggerUy  to  look  upon 
My  jHitience,  in  my  be^gtrie  :  Tell  nu 
Doe.-i  it  shfw  kandsome.  ?  bravely  1 
Handsome  1  thou  wilt  flatter  mf, 
w9/i</  jiweare  that  I  am  miserable." 
•  br.<t.]  Seward  silently  printed  "  braveM  " ! 

>  FPAy,  Hoip,  my  lord ]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778 

to  "  If  Ay  noic,  my  lord  7  "  and  i*o  Weber  ! 

«  tradme^il]  i.  e.  brought,  or  won,  over  to  the  oppoaite 
party.  —  Mawn  would  read  *'  aeduced." 


Cos.  Thou  dost  chide  me  friendly  : 
He  shall  not  have  the  honour  to  be  thought  upon 
Amongst  us. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Now  !  the  news  ? 
Sffrv.  The  secretary. 
With  the  Venetian  prisoner,  desire 
Admittance  to  your  lordship. 

Cos.  How  !  to  me  ! 
What  mystery  is  this  ?  Arcanes,  can  they, 
Think'st  thou,  mean  any  good  ? 

Arc.  My  lord,  they  dare  not 
Intend  aught  else  but  good. 

Ccu,  'Tis  true,  they  dare  not : 
Arcanes,  welcome  them. 

[Exeujit  Abcanes  ajid  Servant. 
Come  hither,  AnnophU ; 
Stand  close  to  me  :  we'll  change  our  affability 
Into  a  form  of  state  ;  and  they  shall  know. 
Our  heart  is  still  our  own. 

Re-enter  ARCiLNES,  vnth  Fe&xando  and  Gaspebo. 

Arc.  My  lord 

Cos.  Arcanes, 
I  know  them  both.  —  Fernando,  as  you  are 
A  man  of  greatness,  I  should  undervalue 
The  right  my  sword  hath  fought  for,  to  obaerve 
Low-fawning  compliments ;  but  as  you  are 
A  captive  and  a  stranger,  I  can  love  you, 
And  must  be  kind.    You  are  welcome. 

Fer.  'Tis  the  all 
Of  my  ambition. 

Gas.  And  for  proof  how  much 
He  truly  honours  your  heroic  virtues, 
The  senate,  on  his  importunity. 
Commend  him  to  your  lordship's  guard. 

Cos.  For  what  t 

Gas.  During  the  time  of  his  abode  in  Candy, 
To  be  your  hoiischold  guest. 

Fer.  Wherein,  my  lord, 
You  shall  more  make  me  debtor  to  your  noble- 
ness. 
Than  if  you  had  return'd  me  without  ransom. 

Cos.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ? 

Fer.  My  suit  to  the  senate 
Shall  best  resolve  *  you  that. 

Cos.  Come  hither,  secretary : 
Look  that  this  be  no  trick  now  put  upon  me ; 
For,  if  it  be  —  sirrah  — 

Gas.  As  I  have  troth, 
My  lord,  it  only  is  a  favour  granted 
Upon  Fernando's  motion,  from  himself : 
Your  lordship  must  conceive,  I'd  not  partake 
Aught,  but  what  should  concern  your  honour  : 

who 
Has  been  the  prop,  our  country's  shield,  and 

safety, 
But  the  renowned  Cassilane  ? 

Cas.  Applausic 
Is,  Gaspcro  —  puff !  —  nothing.  —  Why,  young 

lord. 
Would  you  80  much  be  sequester'd  from  those 
That  are  the  blazing  comets  of  the  time. 
To  live  a  solitary  life  with  me, 
A  man  forsaken  r     All  my  hospitality 
Is  now  contracted  to  a  few  ;  these  two, 

&  rueiee]  u  e.  latisfy,  codtum. 
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This  tempest- wearied  soldier  and  this  virgin  : 
We  cannot  feast  your  eyes  with  masks  and  revels, 
Or  courtly  antics ;  the  sad  sports  we  riot  in 
Are  tales  of  fou<:;hten  fields,  of  martial  scars, 
And  thinj^  done  long  ago,  when  men  of  courage 
Were    held    the   best,   not   those  well-spoken 

youths 
Who  only  carry,  conquest  in  their  tongues  ; 
Now,  stories  of  this  nature  are  unseasonable 
To  entertain  a  great  duke's  son  with. 

Fer,  Herein 
Shall  my  captivity  be  made  my  happiness. 
Since  what  I  lose  in  freedom,  I  regain. 
With  interest,  by  conversing  with  a  soldier, 
So  matchless  for  experience  as  great  Cossilane : 
Pray,  sir,  admit  me. 

Cat.  If  you  come  to  mock  me, 
I  shall  be  angry. 

Fer.  By  the  love  I  bear 
To  goodness,  my  intents  are  honourable ! 

Cos,  Then,  in  a  word,  my  lord,  your  visita- 
tions 
Shall  find  all  due  respect :  but  I  am  now 
Grown  old,  and  have  forgot  to  be  an  host : 
Come  when  you  please,  you  are  welcome. 

Fer.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Anno,  Good  air,  be  not  too  urgent ;  for  my 
father 
Will  soon  be  mov'd  :  yet  in  a  noble  way 
Of  courtesy  he  is  as  easily  conquer'd. 

Fer,  Lady,  your  words  are  like  your  beauty, 
powerful ; 
I  shall  not  strive  more  how  to  do  him  service, 
Than  how  to  be  your  servant. 

C(u,  She  is  my  daughter. 
And  does  command  this  house. 

Fer.  I  so  conceive  her. 

Cm,  Do  you  hear  ? 

Oas,  My  honour'd  lord. 

Cos,  Commend  me  to  them  : 
Tell  'cm,  I  thank  them. 

Gm.  Whom,  my  lord  ? 

Ccu.  The  senate : 
Why,  how   come  you  so  dull  ?    oh,  they   are 

gracious, 
And  infinitely  grateful !     Thou  art  eloquent : 
Speak  modestly  in  mentioning  my  services  ; 
And  if  aught  fall  out  in  the  by,  that  must 
Of  mere  necessity  touch  any  act 
Of  my  deserving  praises,  blush  when  you  talk 

on't: 
'Twill  make  them  blush  to  hear  on't. 

Gas,  Why,  my  lord ' 

Ca9.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  wise  now  ;  good, 
observe  me. 
I  do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  springal,* 
That  builds  up  monuments  in  brass,  rears  tro- 
phies 
With  mottoes  and  inscriptions,  quaint  devices 
Of  poetry  and  fiction :  let's  be  quiet. 

Arc,  You  must  not  cross  him. 

Ga9,  Not  for  Candy's  wealth. 

Fer.  You  shall  for  ever  make  me  yours. 

Anjio.  'Twere  pity 
To  double  your  captivity. 


1  Wky^  my  lord ]  Altered  by  the  Bditora  of  1778  to 

*  IFAy,  my  lord  1  "  and  m  Weber ! 
*  ^rimgal]  **  i.  e.  youtb."    &»o. 


Enter  Dscius. 

Arc.  Who's  here  ? 
Decius ! 

Cos.  Ha !  Decius  !  who  nam'd  Decitu? 

Dec,  My  duty  to  your  lordship  :  I  am  bold. 
Presuming  on  your  noble  and  knoi^ii  goodneMi 
To 

Cos,  What? 

Dee.  Present  you  with  this 

Cos,  Letter? 

Dec.  Yes,  my  honour'd  lord. 

Cos.  From  whom  ? 

Dec,  Please  you  peruse 
The  inside  ;  you  shall  find  a  name  subscrib'd. 
In  such  humility,  in  such  obedience. 
That  you  yourself  will  judge  it  tyranny 
Not  to  receive  it  favourably. 

Cos,  Hey-day  ! 
Good  words,  my  masters !  This  is  court-infection, 
And  none  but  cowards  ply  them.      Tell  me^ 

Decius, 
Without  more  circumstance,  who  is  the  sender  ? 

Dec.  Your  much-griev'd  son,  Antinoos. 

Cos,  On  my  life, 
A  challenge !  speak,  as  thou  art  wofthy,  speak : 
ril  answer't. 

Dec.  Honour'd  sir  —  * 

Caa.  No  honour'd  sirs ! 
Fool  your  young  idol  with  sach  pompons  attri* 

butes. 
Say  briefly,  what  contains  it  ? 

Dec.  'Tis  a  lowly 
Petition  for  your  favour. 

Cos.  Rash  young  man. 
But  that  thou  art  under   my   own    roo^  and 

know'st 
I  dare  not  any  way  infringe  the  laws 
Of  hospitality,  thou  shouldst  repent 
Thy  bold  and  rude  intrusion.    But  presume  not 
Again  to  shew  thy  letter,  for  thy  life. 
Decius,  not  for  thy  lile. 

Arc,  Nay,  then,  my  lord, 
I  can  withhold  no  longer.    You  are  too  rough. 
And  wrestle  against  nature  with  a  violence 
More  than  becomes  a  father :  wherein  would  yon 
Come  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  [a J  god, 
llian  in  your  being  entreated  ?  let  not  thiist 
Of  honour  make  you  quite  forget  you  are 
A  man,  and   what  makes   perfect   manhood's 

comforts, 
A  father.* 

Anno.  If  a  memory  remain 
Of  my  departed  mother ;  if  the  purity 
Of  her  unblemish'd  faith  deserve  to  live 
In  your  remembrance,  let  me  yet  by  these 
Awake  your  love  to  my  uncomforted  brother. 

Fer.  I  am  a  stranger,  but  so  much  I  tender 
Your  son's  descrtful  virtues,  that  I  vow 
His  sword  ne'er  conquer'd  me  so  absolutely. 
As  shall  your  courtesy,  if  you  vouchsafe. 


I         oMd  vhct  makes  perfect  mmi»kc^i*s  cev^orto, 
A  father]  Stands  thus  in  butb  tbe  folios  ; 

"  and  what  make*  yerfed,  moMkaadt^  eomfartt 
Jifatker.*" 
Seward  restored  the  proper  punctuation,  and  rightly  «^ 

Elained  Uie  pas»ai;e,  "  Don*l  furget  you  are  a  man,  and  wlM 
I  the  greatest  bledeing  in  Uie  state  of  manboud,  a  feltec* 
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At  all  our  instances,  to  new-receive  him 
Into  your  wonted  favor. 

Gas.  Sir,  you  cannot 
Require  more  low  submission. 

Anno.  Am  I  not 
Grown  vile  yet  in  your  eyes  ?  then,  by  the  name 
Of  father,  let  me  once  more  sue  for  him, 
Who  is  the  only  now-remaining  branch, 
With  me,  of  that  most  ancient  root,  whoso  body 
You  are,  dear  sir. 

C(is.  'Ti;j  well :  an  host  of  Furies 
Could  not  have  baited  n.e  more  torturingly, 
Move  rudely,  or  more  most '  unnaturally. 
Decius,  I  say,  let  me  no  more  hear  from  him  ! 
For  this  time,  go  thou  hence  ;  and  know  from  me 
Thou  art  beholding '  to  me  that  I  have  not 
Kill'd  thee  already  :  look  to't  next,  look  to't.  — 
Arcanes,  fie  I  —  tie,  Annophil !  [Exit, 

Arc.  He's  gone, 
Chaf  'd  beyond  sufferance :  wo  must  follow  him. 

Dec.  Lady,  this  letter  is  to  you. 

Anno.  Come  with  mo. 
For  we  must  speak  in  private.  —  Please  you,  sir, 
To  hce  what  entertainment  our  sad  house 
Can  yield  ? 

Fer.  1  shall  attend  you,  lady. 

[liceant  Annophil,  Ahcanbs,  and  Decius. 

Go*.  How  do  you  like 
To  sojourn  here,  my  lord  ^ 

Fcr.  More  than  to  feast 
With  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  besides. 
Gonzalo  told  me  that  thou  wert  honest. 

Gas,  Yes,  sir. 
And  you  shall  find  it. 

Fcr.  Shall  I? 

Gas.  All  my  follies 
Be  else  recorded  to  my  shame  ! 

Fer.  Enough. 
My  heart  is  here  for  ever  lodg'd. 

Gas.  The  lady 

Fer.  ITie  i)lace  admits  no  time  to  utter  all ; 
But,  Gaspero,  if  thou  wilt  prove  my  friend, 
I'll  say  thou  art 

Gas.  Your  servant :  I  conceive  you. 
We'll  choose  some  fitter  leisure. 

Fvr.  Never  man 
Was,  in  a  moment,  or  more  bless'd  or  wretched. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of 

EUOTA. 

Enter  IlYPARcnA,  u>ho  placet  two  chairs  ;  then  An- 
TiNous  and  Euota. 

Ero.  Leave  us. 

Uyp.  I  bhaU.  [Exit, 

Ero.  Antinous,  sit  down. 

Ant.  Madam  — 

Ero.  I  say,  sit  down  ;  I  do  command  you  sit ; 
For  look,  what  honour  thou  dost  *  gain  by  me, 
1  cannot  lose  by  it.     Happy  Antinous  ! 
The  Graces  and  the  higher  deities 
Smil'd  at  thy  birth,  and  still  continue  it : 


1  moi^i]  **  SileDtly  omitted  in  the  Ia»t  edition  [1778]." 
Webeh. 

s  beholdins['\  i.  e.  beholden,  —  »!<  frequently  beforo.  AI' 
lered  l)y  the  niiidern  ediiurH  to  **  l>eh(  Iden.-' 

3  do.it]  fcju  the  tM»cond  folio.  —  The  first  has  "  did«t." 

VOL.  I.  110 


Then  think  that  I,  who  scorn  lesser  examples, 
Must  do  the  like :  such  as  do  taste  my  power, 
And  talk  of  it  with  fear  and  reverence. 
Shall  do  the  same  unto  the  man  I  favour. 
I  tell  thee,  youth,  thou  hast  a  conquest  won. 
Since  thou  cam'st  home,  greater*  than  that  last 
Which  dignified  thy  fame,  greater  than  if 
Thou  shouldst  go  out  again,  and  conquer  farther ; 
For  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
Myself  subdu'd  by  thee. 

Ant.  Great  lady 

Ero.  Sit  still ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  else.    Now 
speak. 
And  speak  like  my  Antinous,  like  my  soMier, 
Whom  Cupid,  and  not  Mars,  hath  scut  to  battle. 

Ant.  I  must,  I  see,  be  silent. 

Ero.  So  thou  mayst ; 
There's  greater  action  in  it  than  in  clamour : 
A  look,  if  it  be  gracious,  will  begin 
The  war,  a  word  conclude  it ;   then  prove  no 

coward. 
Since  thou  hast  such  a  friendly  enemy, 
That  teaches  thee  to  conquer. 

Ant .  You  do  amaze  me,  madam  : 
I  have  no  skill,  no  practice  in  this  war , 
And  whether  you  be  serious,  or  please 
To  make  your  sport  on  a  dejected  man, 
I  cannot  rightly  guess  ;  but,  be  it  as  it  will. 
It  is  alike  unhappiness  to  me : 
My  discontents  bear  those  conditions  in  them, 
And  lay  me  out  so  wretched,  no  designs. 
However  truly  promising  a  good. 
Can  make  me  relish  aught,  but  a  sweet-bitter 
Voluntary  exUe. 

Era.  Why  an  exile  ? 
WTiat  comibrt  can  there  be  in  those  companionB 
Which  sad  thoughts  bring  along  with  [them  ?  — 
Hyparcha  !]  ^  [Music  within* 

Re-enter  HrPiiBCHA. 
Hyp,  Madam? 

Ero.  Whence  comes  this  well-tun'd  sound  ? 
Hyp.  I  know  not,  madam. 
Ero.  Listen,  wench. 
Whatever  friendly  hands  they  are  that  send  it. 
Let  'em  play  on ;   they  are  masters  of   their 
faculty.  —  [A  song  wiihii*. 

Doth  it  please  you,  sir  ? 

AtU.  According  to  the  time. 
Ero.  Go  to  *em,  wench. 
And  tell  'em,  we  shall  thank  'em  ,  for  they  have 

kept 
As  good  time  to  our  disposition  as  to  their  in- 
struments. [Exit  Hyp. 
Unless  Antinous  shall  say  he  loves, 

EtUer  Philander. 
There  never  can  be  sweeter  accents  utter* d. 
Phil.  Let,  then,  the  heart  that  did  employ 
those  hands 


4  greaUr]  Seward  silently  printed  "  far  greater," 
i  fVkick  sad  thoughu  bring  along  with  {^them  7  — 
Hyparcha !] 
Seward  and  the  Eklitorv  of  1778  printed, 

"  Which  gad  tkoughU  bring  along  7  Hypareha!  ** 
Weber  gave, 

"  fVhich  tad  thoughU  bring  along  witk  1  [Hyparcha  f\ ' 
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Beceivo  some  small  share  of  your  thanks  with 

them. 
'TU  happiness  enough  that  you  did  like  it ; 
A  fortune  unto  me,  that  I  should  send  it 
In  such  a  lucky  minute ;  but  to  obtain 
So  gracious  welcome  did  exceed  my  hopes. 

Ero.  Good  prince,  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Phil,  Oh,  madam,  pour  not  too  fast  joys  on  me, 
But  sprinkle  *em  so  gently,  I  may  stand  'cm  ! 
It  Ls  enough  at  tirst,  you  have  laid  aside 
Those  cruel  angry  looks  out  of  your  eyes. 
With  which,  as  with  your  lovely,  you  did  strike 
All  your  beholders  in  an  ecstasy. 

Ero.    Philander,  you  have  long  profess'd  to 
love  mc. 

Phil.  Have  I  but  profess'd  it,  madam  ? 

Ero.  Nay,  but  hear  me 

Phil.  More  attentively  than  to  an  oracle. 

Ero.    And  I  will  speak  more  truly,  if  more 
can  be ; 
Nor  shall  my  language  be  wrapt  up  in  riddles. 
But  plain  as  truth  itself.    I  love  this  gentleman, 
Whose  grief  has  made  him  so  uncapable 
Of  love,  he  will  not  hear,  at  least  not  under- 
stand it. 
I,  that  have  look'd  with  scornful  eyes  on  thee, 
And  other  princes,  mighty  in  their  states. 
And  in  their  friends  as  fortunate,  have  now 

pray'd. 
In  a  petitionary  kind  almost, 
This  man,  this  well- deserving  man  (that  I  must 

say). 
To  look  U'  on  this  beauty;  yet  you  see 
lie  casts  his  eyes  rather  upon  the  ground 
Than  he  will  turn  'cm  this  way. 
Philander,  you  look  pale  ;  I'll  talk  no  more. 

Phil,    Pray,  go  forward;   I  would   be  your 
martyr  j 
To  die  thus,  were  immortally  to  live. 

Ero.  Will  you  go  to  him,  then,  and  speak  for 
me} 
You  have  lov'd  longer,  but  not  ferventer ; 
Know  how  to  speak,  for  you  have  done  it  like 
An  orator,  even  for  yourself ;  then  how  will  you 

for  me, 
Whqm  you  profess  to  love  above  yourself  ? 

Phil.  The  curses  of  dissemblers  follow  me 
Unto  my  grave,  an  if  I  do  not  so ! 

Ero.  You  may,  as  all  men  do,  speak  boldlier. 
Better,  in  their  friends'  cause  still,  than  in  your 

own: 
But  speak  your  utmost,  yet  you  cannot  feign  ; 
I  will  stand  by,  and  blush  to  witness  it. 
Tell  him,  since  I  beheld  him,  I  have  lost 
The  happiness  of  this  life,  food  and  rest, 
A  quiet  bosom,  and  the  state  I  went  with  ; 
Tell  him  how  he  has  humbled^  the  proud, 
And  made  the  living  but  a  dead  Erota ; 
Toll  him  withal,  that  she  is  better  pleas'd 
With  thinking  on  him,  than  enjoying  these ; 

Tell  him Philander,  prince  I  I  talk  in  vain 

To  you  ;  you  do  not  mark  me. 

Phil.  Indeed,  I  do. 

Ero.  But  thou  dost  look  so  pale, 
As  thou  wilt  spoil  the  story  in  relating. 

Phil,  Not,  if  I  can  but  live  to  tell  it. 

1  kmmbUd]  To  be  pronounced  as  a  triKyllible.  — In  thia 
SMSiA  tiewBrd  inoiipoaed  come  line*  uiust  abaurdly. 


Ero,  It  may  be,  you  have  not  the  heart. 

Phil.  I  have  a  will.  I  am  sure,  howe'er  my  hen 
May  play  the  coward :  but,  if  you  please.  Til  tr 

Ero.  If  a  kiss  will  strengthen  thee,  I  give  yo 
leave 
To  challenge  it ;  nay,  I  will  give  it  jou. 

[KiMS09  him 
Phil,    Oh,   that  a  man    should    taste  sue 
heavenly  bliss. 
And  be  enjoin 'd  to  beg  it  for  another  ! 

Ero,  Alas,  it  is  a  misery  I  gfiieve 
To  put  you  to !  and  I  will  sufier  rather 
In  his  tyranny,*  than  thou  in  mine. 

Phil.  Nay,  madam,  since  I  cannot  have  you 
love, 
I  will  endeavour  to  deserve  your  pity  ; 
For  I  had  rather  have  within  the  grave 
Your  love,  than  you  should  want  it  upon  earth 
But  how  can  I  hope,  with  a  feeble  tongue, 
To  instruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  love. 
When  your  most  powerful  beauty  cannot  work  it 

Ero.  Do  what  thou  wilt.  Philander ;  the  requar 
Is  so  unreasonable,  that  I  quit  thee  of  it. 
I  desire  now  no  more  but  the  true  patience 
And  fortitude  of  lovers,  with  those  helps 
Of  sighs  and  tears,  which,  I  think,  is  all  thi 
physic  — 

PhiL    Oh,  if  he  did   but   hear    you,  'twcn 
enough  ! 
And  I  will  wake  him  from  his  ajioplexy.  — 
Antinous  ! 

AiU.  My  lord? 

Phil.  Nay,  pray. 
No  courtesy  to  mc ;  you  aro  my  lord. 
Indeed  you  are,  for  you  command  her  heart 
That  commands  mine ;    nor  can   you  m-ant  to 

know  it ; 
For,  look  you,  she  that  told  it  you  in  words, 
Explains  it  now  more  passionately  in  tears : 
Either  thou  hast  no  heart,  or  a  marble  one. 
If  those  drops  cannot  melt  it.    Prithee,  Iciokifb 
And  see  how  sorrow  sits  within  her  eyes, 
And  love  the  grief  she  goes  with,  (if  not  her,) 
Of  which  thou  art  the  parent ;  and  nerer  yet 
Was  there,  by  nature,  that  thing  made  so  ftoaj 
But  it  would  love  whatever  it  begot. 

Atit,  lie  that  begot  me  did  begc»t  these  carei^ 
Which  are  good  is.sues,  though  happily  by  him 
Esteemtid  monsters  :  nay,  the  ill-judging  world 
Is  likely  enough  to  give  them  those  characters. 

Phil.  What's  this  to  love,  and  to  the  lady? 
He's  old, 
Wrathful,  perverse,  self-wiird,andfullofang«r; 
Which  are  his  faults,  but  let  them  not  be  thine: 
lie  thrusts  you  Irom  his  love,  she  puUs  thee  on; 
He  doubts  your  virtues,  she  doth  double  them. 
Oh,  either  use  thy  own  eyes,  or  take  mine. 
And  with  them  my  heart !  then  thou  wilt  loT« 

her. 
Nay,  dote  upon  her  more  than  on  thy  duty. 
And  men  will  praise  thee  equally  for  it; 
Neglet^ting  her,  condemn  thee  as  a  man 
Unworthy  such  a  fortune.     Oh,  Antinoua» 
'Tis  not  the  friendship  that  I  bear  to  thee. 
But  her  command,  that  makes  me  utter  this ! 

*  In  kis  tyrannv]  Silrntly  alteRKl  by  SewanI  fo  **  Undiff 
Aw  ryraNity."  Weber  altered  (and  much  for  tlie  woa»)  Ikt 
old  oietrical  arrajigement  of  Ihu  apeech. 
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And  when  I  hr.ve  prcvail'd,  lot  her  but  say, 
**  Philander,  you  must  die,  or  this  is  nothing," 
It  shall  be  done  together  with  a  breath. 
With  the  same  willingness  I  live  to  servo  her. 
Ero.  No  more,  Philander. 
Phil.  All  I  have  done  is  little  yet  to  purpose : 
But,  ere  I  leave  him,  I  will  perceive  him  blush, 
And  make  him  feel  the  passions  that  I  do ; 
And  •  every  true  lover  will  assist  me  in't, 
And  lend  me  their  sad  sighs  to  blow  it  home. 
For  Cupid  wants  a  dart  to  wound  this  '  bosom. 
Ero.  No  more,  no  more.  Philander  !     I  can 

endure  no  more : 
Pray,  let  him  go.  —  Go,  good  Antinous ;  make 

peace 
With  your  own  mind  ;  no   matter  though  I 

perish.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I,  — The  same. 
Enter  Hyparcha  and  Mochinoo. 

Byp.  1  cannot  help  it. 

Moch.  Nor  do  1  require  it ; 
The  malady  needs  no  physician  : 
Help  hospital-people. 

Hyp.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
You  are  so  valiant. 

Moch.  Valiant! 
Can  any  man  be  proud  that  is  not  valiant  ? 
FooUsh  ^    woman,   what   wouldst    thou   say  ? 

thou 

I  know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

Hi/p.  I  can  you, 
For  I  can  call  you  coxcomb,  ass,  and  puppy 

Moch.  You  do  do  it,  I  thank  you. 

Hyp.  That  you'll  lose  a  fortune. 
Which  a  cobbler  better  deserves  than  thou  dost. 

Moch.  Do  not  provoke  my  magnanimity  ; 
For  when  I  am  incens'd  I  am  insensible. 
Go  tell  thy  lady,  that  hath  sent  me  word 
She  will  discard  me,  that  I  discard  her, 
And  throw  a  scorn  upon  her,  which  I  would  not, 
But  that  she  does  me  wrong.  [Exit. 

Enter  Erota  and  Antuious. 
Ero.  Do  you  not  glory  in  your  conquest  more, 
To  take  some  great  man  prisoner,  than  to  kill 

him  ? 
And  shall  a  lady  find  less  mercy  from  you. 
That  yields  herself  your  captive,  and  for  her 

ransom 
Will  give  the  jewel  of  her  life,  her  heart. 
Which  she  hath  lock'd  from  all  men  but  thyself? 
For  shame,  Antinous,  throw  this  dulness  off ! 
Art  thou  a  man  no  where  but  in  the  field  ? 
Hyp.  He  must  hear  drums  and  trumpets,  or 
he  sleeps ;  * 
And  at  this  instant  dreams  he's  in  his  armour. 


1  A^d]  Silently  omitted  by  Seward  and  the  Editon  of 
1778. 


*  tALt]  heward  choee  to  print  "  bis." 

«  Fooluk]  ~  


j  Seward  printed  '*  You  fooluk." 
*  or  kB  ^fMl  The  correction  of  Seward  (who  cftM  flrom 
8bake«|ieareVi  OamUtj  act  ii.  bc.  2,  "  He"*  for  a  Jig  or  a  tale 
ol  bawdry,  or  Ju  dmfs  **).  —  Both  the  folios  have  **  ere  he 


These  iron -hearted  soldiers  are  so  cold. 
Till  they  be  beaten  to  a  woman's  arms ! 
And  then  they  love  *em  better  than  their  own ; 
No  fort  can  hold  them  out.     [  Aside ^  and  then  exit. 

Ant.  ^Vhat  pity  is  it,  madam«that  yourself. 
Who   are   all    excellence,    should    become    so 

wretched, 
To  think  on  such  a  wretch  as  grief  hath  made 

me  ! 
Seldom  despairing  men  look  up  to  heaven. 
Although  it  still  speak  to  'em  in  its  glories ; 
For  when  sad  thoughts  perplex  the  mind  of  man^ 
There  is  a  plummet  in  the  heart  that  weighs, 
And  pulls  us,  living,  to  the  dust  we  came  from. 
Did  you  but  see  the  miseries  you  pursue, 
As  I  the  happiness  that  I  avoid. 
That  doubles  my  afflictions,  you  would  fly 
Unto  some  wilderness  or  to  your  grave. 
And  there  find  better  comforts  than  in  me ; 
For  love  and  cares  can  never  dwell  together. 

Ero.  They  should. 
If  thou  hadst  but  my  love  and  I  thy  cares. 

Ant.  What  wild  beast  in  the  desert  but  would  be 
Taught  by  this  tongue  to  leave  his  cruelty. 
Though  all  the  beauties  of  the  face  were  veil'd ! 
But  I  am  savager  than  any  beast, 
And  shall  be  so  till  Decius  do  arrive. 
Whom  with  so  much  submission  I  have  sent 
Under  my  hand,  that,  if  he  do  not  bring 
His  benediction  back,  he  must  to  me 
Be  much  more  crueller  than  I  to  you.* 

Ero.  Is't  but  your  father's  pardon  you  desire  ? 

Ajit.  With  his  love;  and  then  nothing  next 
that,  like  yours. 

Enter  Decius. 

Ero.  Decius  is  come. 

Ant.  Oh,  welcome,  friend !  if  I  apprehend  not 
Too  much  of  joy,  there's  comfort  in  thy  looks. 

Ero,    There  is,   indeed  :   I  prithee,   Decius, 
speak  it 

Dee,  How  !  "prithee,  Decius  I"  this  woman's 
strangely  alter' d.  [AeidB, 

Ant.  Why  dost  not  speak,  good  friend,  and  tell 
me  how 
The  reverent  blessing  of  my  life  receiv'd 
My  humble  lines  ?  wept  he  for  joy  ? 

Dec,  No  i  there's  a  letter  will  inform  you  more : 

[Gives  letter. 
Yet  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think  will  grieve  you; 
The  old  man  is  in  want,  and  angry  still. 
And  poverty  is  the  bellows  to  the  coal. 
More  than  distaste  from  you,  as  I  imagine. 

Ant,  \Vhat's  here  ^  how's  this  }   It  cannot  be: 
now,  sure. 
My  griefs  delude  my  senses. 

Ero.  In  his  looks 
I  read  a  world  of  changes.     Decius,  mark 
With  what  a  sad  amazement  he  surveys 
The  news  !  canst  thou  guess  what  'tis } 

Dec.  None  good».  I  fear. 

Ero,  I  fear  so  |oo;  and  then 

Ant,  It  is  her  hand. 

Ero,  Are  you  not  well  ? 

Ant,  Too  well.     If  I  were  aught 


ft  mor^  enulUr  than  I  to  you]  So  the  flret  folio.— The 
second  fi>Uo  haa  "  mart  cruel  tJkan  I  to  fou."  —  The  Editon 
of  1778  printed  "  mera  cruel  thm  /am  (o  yoK.** 
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But  rock,  this  letter  would  conclude  my  mis- 
eries. 
Peruse  it,  lady,  and  resolve  *  me  then, 
In  what  a  case  I  stand. 

Dec.  Sir,  the  worst  is 
Your  father's  lowness  and  distaste. 

Ant.  No,  Decius  : 
My  sister  writes,  Fernando  has  made  suit 
For  love  to  her  ;  and,  to  express  sincerely 
His  constant  truth,  hath,  like  a  noble  gentleman, 
Discover'd  plots  of  treachery,  contriv*d 
By  false  Gonzalo,  not  intending  more 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  house,  than  generally 
Candy's  confusion. 

Dec,  'Tis  a  generous  part 
Of  young  Fernando. 

Afii.  'Tis,  and  I  could  wish 
All  thrift  to  his  affections,  Decius.  — 
You  find  the  sum  on't,  madam  ? 

Ero,  Yes,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  can  you  now  yet  think  a  heart  op- 
press'd 
With  such  a  throng  of  cares  can  entertain 
An  amorous  thought  ?  Love  frees  all  toils  but 

one ; 
Calamity  and  it  can  ill  agree. 

Ero.  Will't  please  you  speak  my  doom? 

Ant.  Alas,  great  lady. 
Why  will  you  flatter  thus  a  desperate  man 
That  is  quite  cast  away  ?  Oh,  had  you  not 
Procur'd  the  senate's  warrant  to  enforce 
My  stay,  I  had  not  heard  of  these  sad  news  ! 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Ero.  Love  me,  or  kill  me  ; 
Or.c  word  shall  sentence  either ;  for,  as  truth 
Is  just,  if  you  refuse  mc,  I  am  resolute 
Not  to  out- live  my  thraldom. 

Afit.  Gentle  lady  — 

Lro.  Say,  must  I  live,  or  die  ? 

Dec.  My  lord,  how  can  you 
Be  80  inexorable  ?  here's  occasion 
Of  succouring  your  father  in  his  wants 
Securely  proffer'd :  pray,  sir,  entertain  it. 

Ero.  What  is  my  sentence  ? 

Ant.  What  you  please  to  have  it. 

Ero.   As  thou  art  gentle,  speak  those  words 
again ! 

Ant.  Madam,  you  have  prevail  d;   yet,  give 
me  leave. 
Without  offence,  ere  I  resign  the  interest 
Your  heart  hath  in  my  heart,  to  prove  your 
secrecy. 

Ero.  Antinous,  'tis  the  greatest  argument 
Of  thy  affections  to  me. 

Ani.  Madam,  thus,  then. 
My  father  stands  for  certain  sums  engag'd 
To  treacherous  O.^nzalo,  and  has  mortgaged 
The  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  him  : 
If  you  receive  •  this  mortgage,  and  procure 
Acquittance  from  Gonzalo  to  my  father, 
I  am  what  you  would  have  me  bo. 

Ero.  You'll  love  aie,  then  ? 

Ant.  Provided,  madam,  that  my  father  know 
not 
I  am  an  agent  for  him. 

Ero.  If  1  fail 
In  this,  I  am  unworthy  to  be  lov'd. 

1  rtsolce]  i.  e.  satisfy,  inform. 
«  receive]  Qy.  "  retrieve  ".' 


A7U.  Then,  with  your  fovour,  thus  I  seal  my 
truth  [Kissinff  her. 

To-day;*  and,   Decius,  witness   how  unchan- 
gingly 
I  shall  still  love  Erota ! 

Ero.  ITiou  hast  quicken'd 
A  dying  heart,  Antinous. 

Dec.  This  is  well : 
Much  happiness  to  both  ! 

Re-enter  Htpabcha. 

Hyp.  The  lord  Gonzalo 
Attends  you,  madam. 

Ero.  Comes  as  we  could  xi-ish. 
Withdraw,  Antinous  ;  here's  a  closet*  inrhere 
You  may  partake  his  errand.  —  Let  him  enter. 
[Exit  Htpabcili. 

Ant.  Madam,  you  must  be  wary. 

Ero.  Fear  it  not : 
I  will  be  ready  for  him,  to  entertain  him 
With  smiling  welcome.  [ExU  Antinous. 

Enter  Gonzalo. 

Noble  sir,  you  take 
Advantage  of  the  time ;  it  had  been  fit 
Some  notice  of  your  presence  might  have  £uh- 

ion'd 
A  more  prepar'd  state. 

Gon,  Do  you  mock  me,  madam  } 
Ero.  Trust  me,  you  wrong  your  judgment,  to 
repute 
My  gratitude  a  fault :  I  have  examiti'd 
Your  portly  carriage,  and  will  now  confess 
It  hath  not  slightly  won  me. 

Gon.  The  wind's  tum'd ; 
I  thought  'twould  come  to  this.  [A»ide.]—1% 

pleas' d  us,  madam. 
At  our  last  interview,  to  mention  love  : 
Have  you  consider' d  on't? 

Ero,  With  more  than  common 
Content :  but,  sir,  if  what  you  spake  you  meant. 

As  I  have  cause  to  doubt,  then 

Gon.  What,  sweet  lady  ? 
Ero.  Methinks  we  should  lay  by  this  form  of 
statcliness ; 
Love's  courtship  is  familiar  ;  and,  for  instance^ 
See  what  a  change  it  hath  begot  in  me  ! 
I  could  talk  humbly  now,  as  lovers  use. 

Gon.  And  I,  and  I ;  we  meet  in  one  aelf-centrs 

of  blest  consent. 
Ero.  1  hope  my  weakness,  sir, 
Shall  not  deserve  neglect ;  but,  if  it  prove  so, 
I  am  not  the  first  lady  has  been  ruin'd 
By  being  too  credulous ;  you  will  smart  for*t  one 
day. 
Gon.  Angel-like  lady,  let  me  be  held  a  vil- 
lain. 
If  I  love  not  sincerely  ! 
Ero.  Would  I  knew  it ! 
Gon.  Make  proof  by  any  fit  command. 


3  au$  [sealmvtndk 
To^ay,  &C.J  Rightly  explained  by  Weber  — "I  teal 
my  vows  th\»  dny,  and  Decius  shall  witoe«  my  cunstancy 
from  this  day."  &,c.  —  Seward  threw  otit  **  7V4iay,**  m 
beiiiK  *'  imiieceitsary  to  the  sense,  and  hnitAil  to  the  meae- 
ure  "  The  Editors  of  1778,  havinjr  put  a  full  paint  after 
^WrttCA,"  retained  '*  7V^»  — **fhe  ^y,**  Uiey  uhueiia, 
"  iit  no  iinajinmon  adjuration,  and  in  tliat  amnn  w%  hen 
uiiderittand  it  " !  Mason  aufiKMied  Uiat  **  Te  dag  **  wne  • 
misprint  for  "  T»  tbee.** 
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Ero.  What,  do  you  mean 
To  marry  me  ? 

Gon.  ilow  !  mean  !  nay,  more,  I  mean 
To  make  you  empross  of  ray  earthly  fortunes, 
Recent  of  my  desires ;  for,  did  you  covet 
To  be  a  real  queen.  I  could  advance  you. 

Ero.  Now  I  perceive  you  slight  me,  and  would 
make  me 
More  sim]ile  than  my  sex's  frailty  warrants. 

Gon.  But  say  your  mind,  and  you  shall  be  a 
queen. 

Ei-o.  On  those  conditions  call  me  yours. 

Gon.  Enough. 
But  are  we  safe  r 

Ero,  Assuredly. 

Gon.  In  short  — 
Yet,  lady,  fir>t  be  plain:  would  you  not  choose 
Much  rather  to  prefer  your  own  sun-risin;^ 
Than  any's  ehc,  thoui^h  ne'er  so  near  entitled 
By  blood  or  right  of  birth  ? 

Ero.  It  is  a  question 
Needs  not  a  resolution.* 

Gon.  Good '.  what  if 
I  set  the  crown  of  Candy  on  your  head  ? 

Ero,  I  were  a  queen  indeed,  then. 

Gon.  Madam,  know 
There's  but  a  boy  'twixt  you  and  it ;  suppose  him 
Trans-shap'd  into  an  angel. 

Ero.  Wi<se  Gonzalo, 
I  cannot  but  admire  thee  ! 

Gon.  'Tis  worth  thinking  on : 
Besides,  your  husband  shall  be  duke  of  Venice. 

Ero.  Gonzalo,  duke  of  Venice  ! 

Gon.  You  are  mine,  you  say  ? 

Ero.  Pish,  you  but  dally  with  me,  and  would 
lull  me 
In  a  rich  golden  dream. 

Gon,   You  are  too  much  distrustful   of   my 
truth. 

Ero.  Then  you  must  give  me  leave  to  appre- 
hend 
The  means  and  manner  how. 

Gm.  Why,  thus 

Ero.  You  shall  not ; 
We  may  be  over- heard ;  affairs  and  counsels 
Of  such  high  nature  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Not  to  the  air  itself :  you  shall  in  writing 
Draw  out  the  full  design ;  which  if  efifected, 
I  am  as  I  profess. 

Gon.  Oh,  I  applaud 
Your  ready  care  and  secrecy  ! 

Ero,  Gonzalo, 
There  is  a  bar  yet  'twixt  our  hopes  and  us, 
And  that  must  be  remov'd. 

Gon.  What  is't  r 

Ero.  Old  Cassilane. 

Gon.  He  !  *  fear  not  him  :  I  build  upon  his 
ruins 
Already. 

Ero,  I  would  find  a  smoother  course 
To  shift  him  off. 

Gon.  As  how  ? 

Ero,  We'll  talk  in  private ; 
I  have  a  ready  plot. 

Gon.  1  shall  adore  you.  [Exmmt. 


1  reaoiMtitn]  i.  t.  lolmion,  aniwer. 
9Hf]  So  th«  AM  folia- The  weood  folio  «  Ha;  "and 
o  the  nHMlem  •dHam 


SCENE    II.  —  The  Neighbourhood  of  the  CHty. 
A  room  in  a  mean  dwelling. 

Enter  Fernando  and  Annophil. 

Fer.  Madam,  although  I  hate  unnoble  prac- 
tices, 
And  therefore  have  perform'dno  more  than  what 
I  ought  for  honour's  safety ; '  yet,  Annophil, 
yhy  love  hath  been  the  spur  to  urge  me  forward 
For  speedier  diligence. 

Anno.  Sir,  your  own  fame 
And  memory  will  be«it  reward  themselves. 

Fer.  All  gain  is  loss,  sweet  beauty,  if  I  miss 
My  comforts  h^e  :  the  brother  and  the  sister 
Have  double  conquer'd  me,  but  thou  mayst 
triumph. 

Anno.  Good  sir,  I  have  a  father. 

Fer.  Yes,  a  brave  one : 
Could^t  thou  obscure  thy  beauty,  yet  the  hap- 
piness 
Of  being  but  his  daughter,  were  a  dower 
Fit  for  a  prince.     What  say  you  ? 

Anno.  You  have  deserv'd 
As  much  as  I  should  grant. 

Fer.  By  this  fair  hand 
I  take  possession. 

Anno.  What  in  words  I  dare  not, 
Imagine  in  my  silence. 

Fer.  Thou  art  all  virtue. 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcanes. 

Cos.  I'll  tell  thee  how.    Baldwin  the  emperor^ 
Pretending  title,  more  through  tyranny 
Than  right  of  conquest  or  descent,  usurp'd 
The  style  of  lord  o'er  all  the  Grecian  islands, 
And,  under  colour  of  an  amity 
With   Crete,   preferr'd  the  marquess    Mount- 

ferato 
To  be  our  governor :  the  Cretans,  vex'd 
By  the  ambitious  Turks,  in  hope  of  aid 
From  the  emperor,  receiv'd  for  general 
This  Mountferato ;  he,  the  wars  appcas'd. 
Plots  with  the  state  of  Venice,  and  takes  money 
Of  them  for  Candy  :  they  paid  well ;  he  steals 
Away  in  secret ;  since  which  time,  that  right 
The  state  of  Venice  claims  o'er  Candy  is 
By  purchase,  not  inheritance  or  conquest ; 
Ajid  hence  grows  all  our  quarrel. 

Arc.  So  an  usurer. 
Or  Lombard  Jew,^  might  with  some  bags  of  trash 
Buy  half  the  western  world. 

Cos.  Money,  Arcanes, 
Is  now  a  god  on  earth :  it  cracks  virginities, 
And  turns  a  Christian  Turk ; 
Bribes  justice,  cut-throats  honour,  does  what 
not? 

Arc.  Not  captives  Candy. 

Cos.  Nor  makes  thee  dishonest. 

Nor  me  a  coward. Now,  sir,  here  is  homely, 

But  friendly  entertainment. 

Fer.  Sir,  I  find  it. 

Arc,  And  like  it,  do  you  not  ? 

Fer.  My  repair  speaks  for  me. 


)  tufehf]  Alterwi  by  Seward  to  **  Mke :  **  and  so  the  Ed- 
iton  of  1778. 

*  Lombard  Jew]  "Lombard-Street,  in  London,  was  for 
inerly  the  place  where  nKMt  of  the  bankers  and  usai 
dwelt,"  itc    Waaaa.    See  Nates**  QU$9.  fai  v. 
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Cos.    Fernando,   we   were  speaking   of 

how['8]  this  ? 

Enter  Gonzalo,  and  Gaspero  tcUh  a  casket. 

Gon,  Your  friend  and  servant. 

Cos.  Creditors,  my  lord. 
Are  masters  and  no  servants  :  as  the  world  goes, 
Debtors  are  very  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They  have  been  beholding  *  to ;  in  which  respect 
I  should  fear  you,  Gonzalo. 

Gon,  Me,  my  lord  ! 
You  owe  me  nothing. 

Cas.  What,  nor  love  nor  money  ? 

Gon.  Yes,  love,  I  hope  ;  not  money. 

Cm.  All  this  bravery 
Will  scarcely  make  that  good. 

Gon.  'Tis  done  already : 
See,  sir,  your  mortgage ;  which  I  only  took 
In  case  you  and  your  son  had  in  the  wars 
Miscarried :  I  yield  it  up  again ;  'tis  yovOn. 

Cas,  Are  you  so  conscionable  ? 

Gon.  'Tis  your  own. 

Cas.  Pish,  pish,  I'll  not  receive  what  is  not 
mine; 
That  were  a  dangerous  business. 

Gon.  Sir,  I  am  paid  for't ; 
The  suras  you  borrow'd  are  returned,  the  bonds 
Cancell'd,  and  your  acquittance  formally  *  seal'd ; 
Look  here,  sir;  Gaspero  is  witness  to  it. 

Gas.  My  honour'd  lord,  I  am. 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 
Arcanes,  and  the  rest,  you  all  shall  testify 
That  I  acquit  lord  Cassilaue  for  ever 
Of  any  debts  to  me. 

Gas.  'Tis  plain  and  ample. 

Arc.    Fortune  will  once  again  smile  on  us 
fidrly.' 

Cas.  But,  hark  ye,  hark  ye :   if  you  be  in 
earnest, 
Whence  comes  this  bounty  ?  or  whose  is't  ? 

Gon.  In  short, 
The  great  Erota,  by  this  secretary, 
Return' d  me  my  full  due. 

Cas.  Erota!  why 
Should  she  do  this  } 

Gon.  You  must  ask  her  the  cause ; 
She  knows  it  best. 

Cas.  So  ho,  Arcanes  !  none 
But  women  pity  us,  soft-hearted  women ! 
I  am  become  a  brave  fellow  now,  Arcanes, 
Am  I  not  ? 

Arc.  Why,  sir,  if  the  gracious  princess 
Have  took  more  special  notice  of  your  services, 
And  means  to  be    more  thankful  than  some 

others, 
It  were  an  injury  to  gratitude 
To  disesteem  her  favours. 


1  bekoldinff]  "  This  wan  the  ancient  manner  of  spelling 
thiH  word,  generally,  but  improperly,  altered  to  ^kekMen* 
by  modern  editors."  Wkbsr.  I  have  retained  this  note  as 
a  curiosity :  not  only  in  an  earlier  passage  of  the  present 
drama  (p.  873),  and  in  a  speech  towards  its  conclusion,  but 
also  in  many  other  places  o(  these  plays,  Weber  has  printed 
**  beholden  "  where  the  old  copies  agree  in  having  "  fts- 
hMmg"! 


1  firmally]   Both  the  fblios  "  formerly." 
»  FortuM  tei"  '  '  ' 


s  leiU  once  again  gmiU  on  U8  fairly]  The  prefix  to 
this  line  is  wanting  inlx>th  the  foWw.    Seward  gave  it  and 
the  preceding  line  to  Cassilane.    The  Editora  of  1778  as- 
l  it  to  Aimopbil ;  and  so  Weber. 


Anno.  Sir,  she  ever 
For  your  sake  most  respectively  *  lov'd  me. 

Cas.  The  senate  and  the  body  of  this  kingdoi 
Are  herein  (let  me  speak  it  without  arrogance] 
Beholding  to  her :  I  will  thank  her  for  it ; 
And,  if  she  have  reserv'd  a  means  whereby 
I  may  repay  this  bounty  with  some  serrice. 
She  shall  be  then  my  patroness.     Come,  airs, 
We'll  taste  a  cup  of  wine  together  now. 

Gon.  Fernando,  I  must  speak   ipvith   yoa  i 
secret 

Fer.  You  shall.  —  Now,  Gaspero,  all's  well? 

Gas.  There's  news  * 
You  must  be  acquainted  tvith.     Come ; 
There  is  no  master-piece  in  art  like  policy. 

[ExeitM 


ACT    V. 

SCENE    I.— The  Senate-House. 

Enter  Fernando  and  Michabx. 

Fer.  The  senate  is  informed  at  fulL 

Mich.  Gonzalo 
Dreams  not  of  my  arrival  yet  ? 

Fer.  Nor  thinks 
'Tis  possible  his  plots  can  be  discover'd : 
He  fats  himself  with  hopes  of  crowns  and  kiag- 

doms. 
And  laughs  securely,  to  imagine  how 
He  means  to  gull  all  but  himself ;  when,  tnily» 
None  is  so  grossly  guU'd  as  he. 

Mich.  There  was  never 
A  more  arch- villain. 

Fer.  Peace  ;  the  senate  comes. 

Enter  Pobphicio,  Possenne,  other  Senators,  Qi»- 
PEiio,  and  Attendants. 

Por.  How  closely  treason  cloaks  itself  in Ibnu 
Of  civil  honesty  ! 

Pos.  And  yet  how  palpably 
Does  Heaven  reveal  it ! 

Fer.  Gracious  lords  !  • 

Gas.  The  ambassador, 
Lord  Paulo  Michael,  advocate 
To  the  great  duke  of  Venice. 

Por.  You  are  most  welcome : 
Your  master  is  a  just  and  noble  prince. 

Mich.  My  lords,  he  bade  me  say,  that  you  may 
know 
How  much  he  scorns,  and,  as  good  princes  ough^ 
Defies  base,  indirect,  and  godless  treachexiet, 
To  your  more  sacred  wisdoms  he  refers 
The  punishment  due  to  the  false  Oonacalo* 
Or  else  to  send  him  home  to  Venice. 

Pos.  Herein 
The  duke  is  royal.  —  Gaspero,  the  prince 
Of  Cyprus  answer' d  he  would  come? 


4  respectively]  i.  e.  respectfully,  regardfallj:  see  aota,  p 

&  Theresa  netes,  &.e,]  Seward  chose  to  ghro  this  ipcarli  M 
Gonzalo  j  and  so  the  fiditors  of  1778. 

*  Fer.  Oradnus  lortLt !  ]  "  Aa  there  can  be  no  iMMoa  wkj 
Fernando  should  address  the  senate,  when  he  waa  aot  alnai 
to  speak  to  them,  I  suoiMiee  that  those  words  make  pan  oCGw 
pero*8  speech."  JUasor.  The  words  may  b«  aa  trHr—*^ 
tion  drawn  from  Fernando  ia  oonaeqaenc*  of  tb^  two  pa» 
ceding  speeches :  but  I  have  felt  stroiif  ly  iacUatd  Is  dil 
them  to  Gaspero. 
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Gas.  My  lords, 
Ho  will  not  long  be  absent. 

Por.  You,  Fernando, 
Have  made  the  state  your  debtor. 

EtUer  Philander  and  Melitus. 

Worthy  prince, 
We  shall  be  suitors  to  you  for  your  presence, 
In  hearing  and  determining  of  matters 
Greatly  concerning  Candy. 

Phii.  Fathers,  I  am 
A  stranjxcr. 

Poi.  Why,  the  cause,  my  lord,  concerns 
A  strani^er  :  please  you,  seat  yourself. 

Phil,  llowe'cr 
Unfit,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  my  lords. 
You  shall  command  me. 

[Seats  himself  among  the  Senators. 

Por.  You,  my  lord  Femamio, 
With  the  ambassador,  withdraw  a  while. 

Fer.  My  lords,  we  shall.    [Exit  with  Michael. 

Pos-  Melitus,  and  the  secretary. 
Give  notice  to  Gonzalo  that  the  senate 
Requires  his  presence.      [Exeunt  Gas.  and  Mel. 

P/iil.  What  concerns  the  business  ? 

Por.  Thus,  noble  prince 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcanes. 

Cos.  Let  me  alone  ;  thou  troublest  me ; 
I  will  be  heard. 

Arc.  You  know  not  what  you  do. 

Pos.  Forbear !  ' 
Who's  he  that  is  so  rude  ?  what's  he  that  dares 
To  intew-upt  our  counsels  ? 

Cas.  One  that  has  guarded 
Thckse  purple  robes  from  cankers  worse  than 

moths ; 
One  that  hath  kept  your  fleeces  on  youridacks, 
That  would  have  been  snatch'd  from  you :  but, 

I  see, 
'Tis  better  now  to  be  a  dog,  a  spaniel, 
In  times  of  peace,  than  boast  the  bruised  scars 
Purchas'd  with  loss  of  blood  in  noble  wars.  — 
My  lords.  I  speak  to  you. 

Por.  JjOTil  Cassilane, 
We  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Cos.  Yes,  you  are  set 
Upon  a  bench  of  justice  ;  and  a  day 
Will  come  —  hear  this,  and  quake,  ye  potent 

great  ones !  — 
When  you  yourselves  shall  stand  before  a  judge. 
Who  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  weigh  your  actions, 
Without  abatement  of  one  grain  :  as  then 
You  would  be  found  full  weight,  I  charge  ye, 

fathers. 
Let  me  have  justice  now  ! 

Pos.  Lord  Cassilane, 
What  strange  distemperature  provokes  distrust 
Of  our  impartiality  ?    Be  sure 
We'll  flatter  *  no  man's  injuries. 

Cos.  'Tis  well. 
You  have  a  law,  lords,  that  without  remorse 
Booms  such  as  are  beleper'd  with  the  curse 
Of  foul  ingratitude  unto  death. 

1  Forhear]  Wm  assigned  to  Aroines  by  Seward,  —an  al- 
teration, (if  which  Mattun  apprttvec. 

*  jLntUr]  '*  L  e.  ibew  an  unjust  partiality  to."  Mamit. 
>-8ewHrd  (with  the  concurrence  of  '^fleveral  ingeniotta 
frienda  »)  {mated  *«  lather ;  '*  and  no  the  Editora  of  1778. 


Por.  We  have. 

Cas.  Then  do  me  justice. 

Enter  Antinous  with  Decits,  and  Ebota  voith  Ht- 
parcha. 

Dec.  Madman,  whither  runn'st  thou  ? 

Ant.  Peace,  Decius ;  I  am  deaf. 

Hyp.  Will  you  forget 
Your  greatness  and  your  modesty  ? 

Ero.  Hyparcha,  leave ; 
I  will  not  hear. 

Ant.  Lady  !  great,  gentle  lady  ! 

Ero.  Prithee,  young  man,  forbear  to  interrupt 
me ; 
Triumph  not  in  thy  fortunes  ;  I  will  speak. 

Pos.  More  uproars  yet!    who  are  they  that 
disturb  us  ? 

Cas.  The  viper's  come ;  his  fears  have  drawn 
him  hither : 
And  now,  my  lords,  be  chronicled  for  ever. 
And  give  me  justice  against  this  vUe  monster. 
This  bastard  of  my  blood  ! 

Ero.  'TUjustice,  fathers, 
I  sue  for^wo^  and  though  I  might  command  it, 
(If  you  remember,  lords,  whose  child  I  was,) 
Yet  I  will  humbly  beg  it.    This  old  wretch 
Has  forfeited  his  life  to  me. 

Cas.  Tricks,  tricks ; 
Complots,  devices,  'twixt  these  pair  of  young 

ones. 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  your  well-temper'd  swords, 
Wherewith  you  strike  offenders,  lords  !  but  I 
Am  not  a  baby  to  be  fear'd  '  with  bug-bears 
'Tis  justice  I  require. 

Ero.  And  I. 

Ant.  You  speak 
Too  tenderly,  and  too  much  like  yourself. 
To  mean  a  cruelty  which  would  make  monstrous 
Your  sex :  yet,  for  the  love's  sake,  which  you 

once 
Pleas'd  to  pretend,  give  my  gricv'd  father  leave 
To  urge  his  own  revenge  :  you  have  no  cause 
For  yours ;  keep  peace  about  you. 

Cas.  Will  you  hear  me  ? 

Phil*  Here's  some  strange  novelty. 

Pos.  Sure,  we  are  mock'd 

Speak  one  at  once.     Say,  wherein  hath  your  son 
TVansgress'd  the  law  ? 

Cas.  Oh,  the  gross  mists  of  dulness  ! 
Are  you  this  kingdom's  oracles,  yet  can  be 
So  ignorant  ?     First  hear,  and  then  consider. 
That  I  begot  him,  gave  him  birth  and  life, 
And  education,  were,  I  must  confess, 
But  duties  of  a  father :  I  did  more ; 
I  taught  him  how  to  manage  arms,  to  dare 
An  enemy,  to  court  both  death  and  dangera ; 
Yet  these  were  but  additions  to  complete 
A  well-accomplish' d  soldier  :  I  did  more  yet ; 
I  made  him  chief  commander  in  the  field, 
Next  to  myself,  and  gave  him  the  full  prospect 
Of  honour  and  preferment ;  train' d  him  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a  martialist : 
But  he,  unmindful  of  his  gratitude, 
You  know  with  what  contempt  of  my  desert8» 
First  kick'd  against  mine  honour,  scomM  all 
My  services,  then  got  the  palm  of  glory 
Unto  himself :  yet,  not  content  wi^  this, 

s  fear»i]  **Lt.  frightened."    Wubb. 
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He,  lastly,  hath  conspir'd  my  death,  and  sought 
Means  to  en<;age  mc  to  this  lady's  debt. 
Whose  bounty  all  my  whole  estate  could  never 
Give  satisfaction  to.     Now,  honour'd  fathers. 
For  this  cause  only,  if  your  law  be  law, 
And  you  the  ministers  of  justice,  then 
Tliink  of  this  strange  ingratitude  in  him. 
Phil.  Can  this  be  so,  Antinous  ? 
Ant.  'Tis  all  true, 
Nor  hath  my  much-wrong'd  father  limn*d  i  my 

faults 
In  colours  half  so  black  as  in  themselves 
My  guilt  hath  dy'd  them  :  were  there  mercy  left, 
Yet  mine  own  shame  would  be  my  executioner : 
Lords,  I  am  guilty. 

Ero.  Thou  beliest,  Antinous, 
Thine   innocence.  —  Alas,  my  lords,  he's   des- 
perate, 
And  talks  he  knows  not  what !    you  must  not 

credit 
His  lunacy  :  I  can  myself  disprove 
This  accusation.  —  Cassilane,  be  yet 
More  merciful ;  I  beg  it. 

Cos.  Time,  nor  fate, 
The  world,  or  what  is  in  it,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution  :  he  shall  die. 

Ero.  The  senate's 
Prayers,  or  weeping  lovers',  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution  :  thou  shalt  die. 

Ant.  Why,  madam. 
Are  you  all  marble  ? 

Pos.  Leave  your  shifts,  Antinoiis : 
What  plead  you  to  your  father's  accusation  ? 
AtU.  Mo»t  fully  guilty. 
Pos.  You  have  doom'd  yourself ; 
We  cannot  quit  *  you  now. 

Cos,  A  burthon'd  conscience 
Will  never  need  a  hangman.     Hadst  thou  dar'd 
To  have  denied  it,  then  this  sword  of  mine 
Should  on  thy  head  have  prov'd  thy  tongue  a  liar. 
Ero.  Thy  sword !  wretched  old  man,  thou  hast 
liv'd  too  long 
To  carry  peace  or  comfort  to  thy  grave  ; 
Thou  art  a  man  condemn' d.  —  My  lords,  this 

tyrant 
Had  perish'd  but  for  me ;  I  still  supplied 
His  miserable  wants  ;  I  sent  his  daughter 
Money  to  buy  him  food ;  the  bread  he  eat 
Was  from  my  purse  :  when  he,  vain-gloriously 
To  dive  into  the  people's  hearts,  had  pawn'd 
His  birth-right,  I  redoem'd  it,  sent  it  to  him, 
And,  for  requital,  only  made  my  suit. 
That  he  would  please  to  new-receivo  his  son 
Into  his  favour,  for  whose  love  I  told  him 
I  had  been  still  so  friendly  :  but  then  he. 
As  void  of  gratitude  as  all  good  nature, 
Distracted  like  a  madman,  posted  hither 
To  pull  this  vengeance  on  himself  and  us ; 
For  why,^  my  lords,  since  by  the  law  all  mean  * 
Is  blotted  out  of  your  commission, 
As  this  hard-hearted  father  hath  accus'd 
Noble  Antinous,  his  unblcmish'd  son. 
So  I  accuse  this  father,  and  crave  judgment. 
Ca9.  All  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles  forg'd 

1  Umn*d)  «ti.  e.  painted."    Wkbjch. 
9  quit]  I.  e.  acquit. 

«  For  why]  *•  i.  e.  For  which  reaaon."    Masoit. 
*  mean]  i.  e.  middle  course.    Seward*a  correction.    The 
lolioe  have  "  meane*  "  and  "  meana." 


By  combination,  to  defeat  the  process 
Of  justice.     I  will  have  Antinous'  life. 

Arc.  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Ero.  I  will  have  Cassilane's. 

Ant,  Cunning  and  cruel  lady,  runs  the  stremm 
Of  your  affections  this  way  ?  have  you  not 
Conquest  enough  by  treading  on  my  ^ave. 
Unless  you  send  me  thither  in  a  shroud 
Steep'd  in  my  father''s  blood  r  As  you  are  woman. 
As  the  protests  of  love  you  vow'd  were  honest, 
Be  gentler  to  my  father  ! 

Ero.  Cassilane, 
Thou  hast  a  heart  of  flint :  let  my  entreaties, 
My  tears,  the  sacrifice  of  griefs  unfeign'd. 
Melt  it ;  yet  be  a  father  to  thy  son. 
Unmask  thy  long-besotted  judgment,  see 
A  low  obedience  kneeling  at  the  feet 
Of  nature,  I  beseech  you  ! 

Cos.  Pish,  you  cozen 
Your  hopes  ;  your  plots  are  idle  :  I  am  resoluta^ 

Ero,  Antinous,  urge  no  further. 

Ant,  Hence,  thou  sorcery 
Of  a  beguiling  softness  !     I  will  stand. 
Like  the  earth's  centre,  unmov'd.  —  Lords,  yonr 

breath 
Must  finish  these  divisions  :  I  confess. 
Civility  doth  teach  I  should  not  speak 
Against  a  lady  of  her  birth,  so  high 
As  ffreat  Erota  ;  but  her  injuries. 
And  thankless  wrongs  to  me,  urge  me  to  cry 
Aloud  for  justice,  fathers. 

Dec.  Whither  run  you  ? 

Ant.  For,  honour'd  fathers,  that  you  all  may 
know 
That  I  alone  am  not  unmatchable 
In  crimes  of  this  condition,  lest  perhaps 
You  might  conceive,  as  yet  the  case  appeaA, 
That  this  foul  stain  and  guilt  runs  in  a  blood ; 
Before  this  presence,  I  accuse  this  lady 
Of  as  much  vile  ingratitude  to  me. 

Cos.  Impudent  traitor ! 

PhU,  Her  !  oh,  spare,  Antinous  ! 
The  world  reputes  thee  valiant ;  do  not  soil 
All  thy  past  nobleness  with  such  a  cowardice 
As  murdering  innocent  ladies  will  stamp  on  the*. 

AiU.  Brave  prince,  with  what  unwillingness  I 
force  * 
Her  follies,  and  in  those  her  sin,  be  witness 
All  these  about  me  :  she  is  bloody-minded. 
And  turns  the  justice  of  the  law  to  rigour  : 
It  is  her  cruelties,  not  I,  accuse  her. 
Shall  I  have  audience  } 

Ero,  Let  him  speak,  my  lords. 

Dec.  Your  memory  will  rot. 

Ant.  Cast  all  your  eyes 
On  this  — what  shall  I  caU  her?  —  truthlen* 

woman  ! 
When  often,  in  my  discontents,  the  sway 
Of  her  unruly  blood,  her  untam'd  passion, 
(Or  name  it  as  you  list,)  had  hour  by  hour 
Solicited  my  love,  she  vow'd  at  last 
She  could  not,  would  not  live,  unless  I  granted 
\yhat  she  long  su'd  for  :  I,  in  tender  pity. 
To  save  a  lady  of  her  birth  from  ruin. 
Gave  her  her  life,  and  promis'd  to  be  hers  : 

»  forte]  «  i.  e.  enforce.*'    Masoit. 
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Nor  urg'd  I  aught  from  her  but  secrecy ; 
And  then  enjoin'd  her  to  supply  such  wants 
As  I  perceiv'd  my  father's  late  engagements 
Had  made  him  subject  tOy^Wh at  •  shall  I  heap  up 
Long  repetitions  r     She,  to  quit  "  my  pity, 
Not  only  hath  discover' d  to  my  father 
What  she  had  prorais'd  to  conceal,  but  also 
Hath  drawn  my  life  into  this  fatal  forfeit : 
For  which,  since  I  must  die,  I  crave  a  like 
Equality  of  justice  against  her  ; 
Not  that  I  covet  blood,  but  that  she  may  not 
Practise  this  art  of  falsehood  on  some  other, 
Perhaps  more  worthy  of  her  love,  hereafter. 

For.  If  this  be  true 

Era.  My  lords,  be  as  the  law  is, 
Indifferent,  upright ;  I  do  plead  guilty.  — 
Now,  sir,  what  glory  have  you  got  by  this  ? 
*Las,  man,  I  meant  not  to  out-live  thy  doom  ! 
Shall  we  be  firicnds  in  death  ? 

fas.  Hear  me  :  the  villain 
Scandals  her,  honour'd  lords. 

Ero.  liCave  off  to  dote. 
And  die  a  wise  man. 

Ant.  I  am  over-reach'd, 
And  master'd  in  my  oi^*n  resolution. 

Phil.  Will  you  be  wilful,  madam  ?  here's  the 
curse 
Of  love's  disdain. 

Cos.  Why  sit  you  like  dumb  statues  ? 
Demur  no  longer. 

Pos.  Cassilane,  Erota, 
Antinous,  death  ye  ask,  and  'tis  your  dooms  ; 
You  in  j-our  follies  liv'd,  die  in  your  follies. 

Cos.  I  am  reveng'd,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

Ero.  Yes, 
And  I :  Antinous  hath  been  gracious. 

AtU.  Sir, 
May  I  presume  to  crave  a  blessing  from  you 
Before  we  part } 

Cos.  Yes,  such  a  one  as  parents 
Bestow  on  cursed  sons.  —  Now,  now  I  laugh 
To  see  how  those  poor  younglings  are  both  cheated 
Of  life  and  comfort :  look  ye,  look  ye,  lords, 
I  go  but  some  ten  minutes,  more  or  less. 
Before  my  time ;  but  they  have  finely  cozen'd 
Themselves  of  many,  many  hopeful  years, 
Amidst  their  prime  of  youth  and  glory  :  now 
My  vengeance  is  made  fulL 

Enter  Annophil. 

Welcome,  my  joy ! 
Thou  com' St  to  take  a  seasonable  blessing 
From  thy  half-buried  father's  hand  :  I  am  dead 
Already,  girl ;  and  so  is  she  and  he  : 
W^e  all  are  worms* -meat  now. 

Anno.  I  have  heard  all ; 
Nor  shall  you  die^one.  —  Lords,  on  my  knees 
I  beg  for  justice  ^o^ 

Por.  'Gainst  whom  ?  for  what  ? 

Anno*  First  let  mo  be  resolv'd,^  does  the  law 
favour 
None,  be  they  ne'er  so  mighty  ? 

Por.  Not  the  greatest. 

Anno.  Then  justly  I  accuse  of  foul  ingratitude, 


1  What]  i.  e.  for  what,  why. 

•  qiiii\  "  I.  e.  requite."     VVcbciu 

*  rMofo'rf]  i.  e.  »ati«f)cd,  informed. 

TOL.  I.  Ill 


My  lords,  you  of  the  senate  all,  not  one 
Excepted. 

Pos.  Por.  Us! 

Phil.  Annophil ! 

Anno.  You  are  the  authors 
Of  this  unthrifty  bloodshed.    When  your  enemies 
Came  marching  to  your  gates,  your  children 

suck'd  not 
Safe  at  their  mothers'  breasts,  j'our  very  cloisters 
Were  not  secure,  your  starting-holes  of  refuge 
Not  free  from  danger,  nor  your  lives  your  own ; 
In  this  most  desperate  ecstasy,  my  father, 
This  ag6d  man,  not  only  undertook 
To  guard  your  lives,  but  did  so,  and  beat  off 
The  daring  foe  ;  for  you  he  pawn'd  his  lands. 
To  pay  your  soldiers,  who  without  their  pay 
Refus'd  to  strike  a  blow :  but,  lords,  when  peace 
Was  purchas'd  for  you,and  victory  brought  home, 
Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  in  your  coffers 
Hoarded  the  rusty  treasure  which  was  due 
To  my  unminded  father  ?  he  was  glad 
To  live  retir'd  in  want,  in  penury, 
WTiilst  you  made  feasts  of  surfeit,  and  forgot 
Your  debts  to  him  :  the  sum  of  all  is  this ; 
You  have  been  unthankful  to  him,  and  I  crave  ' 
The  rigour  of  the  law  against  you  all. 

Cos.  My  royal-spirited  daughter ! 

Ero.  Annophil, 
Thou  art  a  worthy  wench ;  let  me  embrace  thee. 

Anno.  Lords,  why  do  ye  keep  your  seats  ? 
they  are  no  places 
For  such  as  are  offenders. 

Pos.  Though  our  ignorance 
Of  Cassilane's  engagements  might  assuage 
Severity  of  justice,  yet  to  shew 
How  no  excuse  should  smooth  a  breach  of  law, 
I  yield  me  to  the  trial  of  it. 

[  Tfie  Senators  descend  from  their  seats, 

Por.  So 
Must  I.  —  Great  prince  of  Cyprus,  you  are  left 
The  only  moderator  in  this  difference ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  prince,  be  a  protector 
To  woful  Candy. 

Phil,  What  a  scene  of  misery 
Hath  thine  obdurate  frowardness,  old  man, 
Drawn  on  thy  country's  bosom  !  and,  for  that 
Thy  proud  ambition  could  not  mount  so  high 
As  to  be  styl'd  thy  country's  only  patron, 
Thy  malice  hath  descended  to  the  depth 
Of  hell,  to  be  renown6d  in  the  title 
Of  the  destroyer.     Dost  tljou  yet  perceive 
What  curses  all  posterity  will  brand 
Thy  grave  with,  that  at  once  hast  robb'd  this 

kingdom 
Of  honour  and  of  safety  ? 

Ero.  Children  yet 
Unborn  will  stop  their  cars  when  thou  art  nam'd. 

Arc.  The  world  will  be  too  little  to  contain 
The  memory  of  this  detested  deed  ; 
The  Furies  will  abhor  it. 

Dec.  What  the  sword 
Could  not  enforce,  your  peevish  thirst  of  honour, 
A  brave, ^  cold,  weak,  imaginary  fame. 
Hath  brought  on  Candy :    Candy  groans ;   not 

these 
That  are  to  die. 
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Phil,  'Tis  happiness  enough 
Por  them,  that  they  shall  not  survive  to  see 
The  wounds  wherewith  thou  stabb'st  the  land 

that  gave 
Thee  life  and  name. 

Dec.  'Tis  Candy's  wreck  shall  feel 

Por.  Poa,  The  mischief  of  your  folly. 

Cos.  Annophil * 

Anru),  I  will  not  be  entreated. 

Cos.  Prithee,  Annophil ! 

Anno,  Why  would  you  urge  me  to  a  mercy, 
which 
You  in  yourself  allow  not  ? 

Caa.  'Tis  the  law, 
That  if  the  party  who  complains  remit 
The  offender,  he  is  freed  :  is't  not  so,  lords  ? 

Por.  Poa.  'Tis  so. 

Cos.  Antinous,  by  my  shame  observe 
What  a  close  witchcraft  popular  applause  is  : 
I  am  awak'd,  and  with  dear  eyes  behold 
The  lethargy  wherein  my  reason  long 
Hath  been  becharm'd  :   live,  live,  my  matchless 

son, 
-Blest  in  thy  father's  blessing,  much  more  blest 
In  thine  own  virtues  !  let  me  dew  thy  cheeks 
With  my  unmanly  teal's  :  rise ;  I  forgive  thee  : 
And,  good  Antinous,  if  I  shall  be  thy  father. 
Forgive  me.    I  can  speak  no  more. 

Ant,  Dear  sir. 

You    new-beget    me    now. Madam,   your 

pardon : 
I  heartily  remit  you. 

Ero.  1  as  freely 
Discharge  thee,  Cassilane. 

Anno.  My  gracious  lords, 
Bcpute  me  not  a  blemish  to  my  sex, 
In  that  I  strove  to  cure  a  desperate  evil 
With  a  more  violent  remedy  :  your  lives. 
Your  honours,  are  your  own. 

Phil.  Then  with  consent 
Be  rcconcil'd  on  all  sides.    Flease  you,  fathers, 
To  take  your  places. 

Pos,  Let  us  again  ascend, 

[  The  Senators  ruume  their  teata. 
With  joy  and  thankfulness  to  Heaven  :  and  now 
To  other  business,  lords. 

Re-enter  Oaspero  and  Meutus,  toiih  Gonzaxo. 

Mel,  Two  hours  and  more,  sir, 
The  senate  hath  been  set. 

Gon,  And  I  not  know  it ! 
Who  sits  with  them  } 

Mel,  My  lord,  the  prince  of  Cyprus. 


1  Dec.  '  Tis  CttHdyU  urrtek  tkdl  f«A  — 

Por.  Pos.  Tk€mi»thitfrfyonrfoQ^, 
Gas.  AtiMipkd—\  In  botli  tbe  tulios  tbaa; 
*<  Dec.  7^  CoMift  wrack  skaUfoeU  — 
Gas.   Tke  muchitf  o/your  foUy. 
Porp.  Po«.  AnnopkiU  —  »' 
In  order  to  ^t  rid  or  an  obvious  iropmpriety  I  have  trans- 
posed  tile  prefixes  of  the  two  last  Hpeechea.  —  Seward  print- 
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Cfon,  Gaspero, 
Why,  how  comes  that  to  pass  ? 

Gaa,  Some  weighty  cause, 
I  warrant  you. 

Gon,  Now,  lords,  the  business  ?  —  Ha ! 
Who's  here  ?    Erota ! 

Por.  Secretary,  do  your  charge 
Upon  that  traitor. 

Gon,  Traitor! 

Gaa.  Yes,  Gonzalo,  traitor  ; 
Of  treason  to  the  peace  and  state  of  Candj 
I  do  arrest  thee. 

Gon.  Me,  thou  dog ! 

Re-enter  Fernando  and  Michajel. 

Mich,  With  licence 
From  this  grave  senate,  I  arrest  thee  Hkewiit 
Of  treason  to  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gon,  Ha  ! 
Is  Michael  here  ?  nay,  then,  I  see 
I  am  undone. 

Ero,  I  shrtll  not  be  your  queen, 
Your  duchess,  or  your  empress. 

Gon,  Dull.  duU  brain  ! 
Oh,  I  am  fool'd  ! 

Gaa,  Look,  sir,  do  you  know  this  hand  ? 

[Produce*  a  peeper, 

Mich.  Do  you  know  this  seal  ?  —  First,  lords, 
he  writes  to  Venice, 
To  make  a  perfect  league ;  during  which  time 
He  would  in  private  keep  some  troops  in  pay, 
Bribe  all  the  sentinels  throughout  this  kingdoia, 
Corrupt  the  captains,  at  a  banquet  poiscAi 
The  prince  and  greatest  peers,  anci^  in  coocla- 

sion, 
Yield  Candy  slave  to  Venice. 

Gaa,  Next,  he  contracted 
With  the  illustrious  princess,  the  lady  Eroti, 
In  hope  of  marriage  with  her,  to  deliver 
All  the  Venetian  gallantry  and  strength^ 
Upon  their  first  arrival,  to  the  mercy 
Of  her  and  Candy. 

Ero,  This  is  true,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  true :  what,  then  } 

Poa,  My  lord  ambassador, 
What's  your  demand  ? 

Mich.  As  likes  the  state  of  Candy, 
Either  to  sentence  him,  as  he  deserves. 
Here,  or  to  send  him  like  a  slave  to  Venice. 

Por,  We  shall  advise  upon  it. 

Gon,  Oh,  the  devils, 
That  had  not  thrust  this  trick  into  my  pate ! 
A  politician }  fool !    Destructiou  plague 
Candy  and  Venice  both  ! 

Poa.  Por.  Away  with  him  ! 

Mel,  Come,  sir,  I'll  see  you  safe. 

[Exeunt  MxL,  and  Gon- 

Ero.  Lords,  ere  you  part. 
Be  witness  to  another  change  of  wonder.  — 
Antinous,  now  be  bold,  before  this  pr«aiee. 
Freely  to  speak,  whether  or  no  I  us'd 
The  humblest  means  affection  could  contrive, 
To  gain  thy  love. 

Ant,  Madam,  I  must  confess  it, 
And  ever  am  your  servant. 

Ero,  Yes,  Antinous, 
My  servant,'  for  my  lord  thou  shalt  be  never  : 

tMrvffitf]  See  note,  |k  101.    But  ben 
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I  here  disclaim  the  interest  thou  hadst  once 
In  my  too- passionate  thoughts.  —  [To  Phxian- 

DEH.]  Most  noble  prince, 
If  yet  a  relic  of  thy  wonted  flames 
Live  warm   within  thy  bosom,'  then  I  blush 

not 
To  offer  up  the  assurance  of  my  faith 
To  thee  that  hast  dcserv'd  it  best. 

Phil.  Oh,  madam. 
You  plfty  with  my  calamity  ! 

Er.i.  Let  Heaven 
Record  my  truth  for  ever. 

Phil.  With  more  joy 
Than  I  have  words  to  utter,  I  accept  it. 
I  also  pawn  you  mine. 

Ero.  The  man,  that  in  requital 
Of  noble  and  un»ou(^ht  affection 
Grows  cruel,  never  lov'd  ;  nor  did  Antinous. 
Yet  herein,  prince,  you  are  beholding  '  to  him  ; 


neans  — one  authorized  to  pay  me  all  cotirteous  attanUons : 
ao  in  The  Scomfid  Lady  (after  the  Lady  haa  become  the 
wiJe  of  Uie  Elder  Lovele!»») ; 

"  Lady.  Sir,  I  shall  call  you  Mervmt, 
More.  I  ahall  be  proud  no*!.'* 

Act  V.  ac  4.  p.  459. 

1  ftdbUM^]  i.  e.  beholden.    Altered  by  Um 
iton  to  •*  belioldeii  i "  nee  note,  pu  873. 


For  his  neglect  of  me  humbled  a  pride. 
Which  to  a  virtuous  wife  had  been  a  monster. 

Phii.  For  which  I'll  rank  him  my  deserving 
friend. 

Ani.  Much  comfort  dwell  with  you,  as  I  could 
wish 
To  him  I  honour  most ! 

Ceu.  Oh,  my  Antinous, 
My  own,  my  own  good  son  ! 

Fer.  One  suit  I  have  to  make. 

Phil.  To  whom,  Fernando  ? 

Fer.  Lord  Cassilane,  to  you. 

Com.  To  me  ! 

Fer.  This  lady 
Hath  promis'd  to  be  mine. 

Anno.  Your  blessing,  sir  !  — 
Brother,  your  love ! 

Ant.  You  cannot,  sir,  bestow  her 
On  a  more  noble  gentleman. 

Caa.  Sajrst  thou  so, 
Antinous  ?    I  confirm  it.  —  Here,  Fernando^ 
Live  both  as  one ;  she  is  thine. 

Ant.  And  herein,  sister, 
I  honour  you  for  your  wise  settled  love. 
This  is  a  day  of  triumph  ;  all  contontions 
Are  happily  accorded,  Candy's  peace 
Secur'd,  and  Venice  vow'd  a  worthy  firiend. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  CORINTH. 

71«  Qmmm^  CorhUk. 

In  the  Miot,  1647, 1679. 

The  Mcond  Iblio  add*,  **  A  tragi-€»m§i^** 


That  this  play  was  produced  after  the  death  of  Reaumont  Is  pmved  by  the  allusion  which  it  eontminai  to  a  wort  mW 
liflhed  in  1G16 ;  and  that  it  was  acted  before  March  161&-19  is  equally  certain,  as  one  of  the  charactera  waa  pcHonaed  If 
Burbadae.s 

Weber's  conjecture  is  probably  right  —that  in  the  composition  of  this  play  Fletcher  was  aaaiitad  bj  i 
ponuy  poet. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


Theanor,  son  to  the  Qubsn  or  CoaiivTH. 

AoENOR,  prince  of  Arfitn. 

Leonidas,  the  Corinthian    general,  brother 

Merione. 
Crates,* 
euphanes, 

CONON. 

Neanthes,  > 
BosiCLEB,    >  courtiers. 
£raton,       > 
Onos,  or  Lamprias. 


[  brothers. 


Gentlemen,  attendant  pn  AOZNOB. 
Page  to  EuPHANES 
Manvhal. 

Vintner,  Drawers,  Tavem-boya,  RiiAaiM,  Oaik, 
Flamen,  Executioner,  and  Attendanta. 

auBEN  OF  CORINTH,  mother  to  THSAIIOB. 

Merione,  sister  to  Leonidab. 

Beliza. 

Ladies. 


SCENE,  —  CoRnrrH. 


Tk»  TpfHrndptA  mdon  wtre — 
Richard  Burbadge.  Nathan  Field. 


Henry  Condel. 
Jolm  Underwood. 
Thomas  Pbllard. 


John  Lowin. 
Nich.  Toolie. 
Thomas  Uulcombw 


Fol.  1679. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   I. ^Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Neanthes,  Sosicles,  and  Eraton. 
Era.  The  general  w  return*  d,  then  ? 
Neon.  With  much  honour. 
Sos.  And  peace  concluded  with  the  prince  of 
Argos? 


>  Act  ii.  »c  1 :  —  Coryate*s  Oreeting/rom  ths  Court  qf  tJks 
Ortat  Moiftd,  dec 

«  8«o  noie,  p.  756. 

»  Crau*]  Described  in  folk*  1(579  (which  alone  contains 
the  iMt  <if  Dram.  Pert.)  as  "  a  malicious  beautefeu  "  [i.  e. 
incendiary]. 

*  UneU]  His  name,  as  sppears  from  act  ii.  sc.  4,  waa 
Lampree  ; 

"  Oh,  my  fnir  nir,  TMmpree,  the  careful  uncle 
To  this  young  hopeful  issue !  ** 


Neon.  To  the  queen's  wiahes :  the  condition! 
sign'd 
So  far  beyond  her  hopes,  to  the  adrantage 
Of  Corinth,  and  the  good  of  all  her  sabjecti. 
That  though  Lconidas,  our  brare  general. 
Ever  came  home  a  fair  and  great  example, 
lie  never  yet  retum*d  or  with  less  Ices 
Or  more  deserved  honour. 

Era.  Have  you  not  heard 
The  motives  to  this  general  good  ? 

Nean.  The  main  one 
AVas  admiration  first  in  young  Agenor 
(For  by  that  name  we  know  the  prince  of  Ar- 

go») 
Of  our  Leonidas'  wisdom  and  his  valour  ; 
Which,  though  an  enemy,  first  in  him  brad 

wonder, 
That  liking,  love  succeeded  that,  which  wai 
Follow'd  by  a  desire  to  be  a  friend. 
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Upon  what  terms  f^oeyer,  to  such  goodness. 
They  had  an  intenriow  ;  and,  that  their  friend- 
ship 
Might  with  our  peace  be  ratified,  'twas  con- 
cluded, 
Agcnor,  yielding  up  all  such  strong  places 
As  he  held  in  our  territories,  should  receive, 
AVith  a  sufficient  dower  paid  by  the  queen, 
The  fair  Merione  for  his  wife. 

Era,  But  how 
Approves  the  queen  of  this?  since   we   well 

know. 
Nor  WAS  her  highness  ignorant,  that  her  son 
The  prince  Theanor  made  love  to  this  lady, 
And  in  the  noblest  way. 

Nean,  Which  she  allow'd  of; 
And  I  have  heard  from  some  familiar  with 
Her  nearest  secrets,  she  so  deeply  priz'd  her, 
Being  from  nn  infant  tram'd  up  in  her  service, 
(Or,  to  speak  better,  rather  her  own  creature,) 
She  once  did  say^  that  if  the  prince  should  steal 
A  marriage,  without  her  leave  or  knowledge, 
With  this  Merione,  with  a  little  suit 
She  should  grant  both  their  pardons ;   whereas 

now, 
To  shew  herself  forsooth  a  Spartan  lady, 
And  that  'tis  in  her  power,  now  it  concerns 
The  common  good,  not  alone  to  subdue 
Her  own  affections,  but  command  her  sons, 
She  has  not  only  forc'd  him  with  rough  threats 
To  leave  his  mistress,  but  compelled  him,  when 
Agenor  made  his  entrance  into  Corinth, 
To  wait  upon  his  rival. 

Sos.  Can  it  be, 
The  prince  should  sit  down  with  this  wrong  ? 

Nean,  I  know  not ; 
I  am  sure  I  should  not. 

Era.  Trust  me,  nor  I : 
A  mother  is  a  name  ;  but,  put  in  balance 
With  a  young  wench,  'tis  nothing.     Where  did 
you  leave  him  ? 
Nean.  Near  Vesta's  temple  (for  there  he  dis- 
miss'd  me). 
And    full    of   troubled    thoughts,   calling   for 

Crates : 
He  went  with  him,  but  whither,  or  to  what 

purpose, 
I  am  a  stranger. 

Era,  They  are  come  back,  Neanthes. 

Enter  Theanor  and  Cbatbs. 

The.  I  like  the  place  well. 

Cra.  Well,  sir  !  it  is  built 
As  if  the  architect  had  been  a  prophet, 
And  fashion'd  it  alone  for  this  night's  action ; 
llie  vaults  so  hollow,  and  the  walls  so  strong, 
As  Dian  there  might  suffer  violence. 
And  with  loud  shrieks  in  vain  call  Jove  to  help 

her; 
Or  should  he  hear,  his  thunder  could  not  find 
An  entrance  to  it. 

The.  I  give  up  myself 
Wholly  to  thy  direction,  worthiest  Crates : 
And  yet  the  desperate  cure  that  we  must  practise 
Is  in  itself  so  foul  and  full  of  danger, 
lliat  I  stand  doubtful  whether  'twere  more 

manly 
To  die  not  seeking  help,  or,  that  help  being 
So  deadly,  to  pursue  it. 


Cra.  To  those  reasons 
I  have  already  urg'd,  I  will  add  these ; 
For,  but  consider,  sir [  They  taUc  apart* 

Era.  It  is  of  weight, 
Whate'er  it  be,  that  with  such  vehement  action 
Of  eye,  hand,  foot,  nay,  all  his  body's  motion^ 
Crates  incites  the  prince  to. 

Nean.  Then  observe. 
With  what  variety  of  passions  he 
Receives  his  reasons  :  now  he's  pale,  and  shakes 
For  fear  or  anger  ;  now  his  natural  red 
Comes  back  again,  and  with  a  pleasing  smile 
He  seems  to  entertain  it.     'Tis  resolv'd  on, 
Be  it  what  'twill :  to  his  ends  may  it  prosper, 
Though  the  state  sink  for't ! 

Cra.  Now  you  are  a  prince 
Fit  to  rule  others,  and,  in  shaking  off 
The  bonds  in  which  your  mother  fetters  you. 
Discharge  your  debt  to   Nature:  she's  your 

guide ; 
Follow  her  boldly,  sir. 

The.  I  am  confirm'd. 
Fall  what  may  fall. 

Cra.  Yet  still  disguise  your  malice 
In  your  humility. 

The.  I  am  instructed. 

Cra.  Though  in  your  heart  there  rage  a  thou- 
sand tempests. 
All  calmness  in  your  looks. 

The.  I  shall  remember. 

Cra,  And  at  no  hand,  though  these  are  us'd 
as  agents. 
Acquaint  them  with  your  purpose,  tiU  the  in- 
stant 
That  we  employ  them ;  'tis  not  fit  they  have 
Time  to  consider  :  when  'tis  done,  reward 
Or  fear  will  keep  them  silent.    Yet  you  may 
Grace  them  as  you  pass  by  ;  'twill  make  them 

surer 
And  greedier  to  deserve  you.* 

The,  I'll  move  only 
As  you  would  have  me.  —  Good  day,  gentle- 
men : 
Nay,  spare  this  ceremonious  form  of  duty 
To  him  that  brings  love  to  you,  equal  lore, 
And  is  in  nothing  happier  than  in  knowing 
It  is  return' d  by  you ;  ^  are  as  one. 

Stw.  I  am  o'eijoy'd ;  '1  know  not 
How  to  reply  *,  but 

Era,  Hang  all  bute  !  —  My  lord, 
For  this  your  bounteous  favour 

Nean.  Let  me  speak. — 
If  to  feed  vultures  here,  after  the  halter 
Has  done  his  part,  or,  if  there  be  a  hell. 
To  take  a  swmge '  or  two  there,  may  deeerre 
this  — 

So9.  We  are  ready. 

Era,  Try  us  any  way. 

Nean.  Put  us  to  it. 


,  «]  "  i.  e.  merit  your  fkirour."    Ed,  1778.— > 
SymfMon  printed  **  Mive  mm." 

t  lam  o*erjof'df  dec]  When  racb  imperfect  lines  u  this 
occur  in  •  scene  where  the  metre  of  tbe  other  ipeecbee  is 
complete,  we  may  reaeonably  suppose  that  some  conupckm 
of  the  text  has  taken  place.    Qj, 

"  I  am  90  tverj<tjf%  my  lord,  I  knew  nti 
How  to  reply ;  *itt  —  >*  ? 
*  twinge]  i.  e.  singe.    Compare  Spenser,  F,  Q.  i.  zi.  96  j 
**  Tbe  acorcbing  flanw  aora  sioai^  all  bis  ftce/*  Ibe. 
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The.  What  jewels  I  have  in  you  ! 

Cra.  Have  these  souls, 
That  for  a  good  look  and  a  few  kind  words 
Part  with  their  essence  }  [Aride, 

The.  Since  you  will  compel  me 
To  put  that  to  the  trial  which  I  doubt  not, 
Crates,  may  be  suddenly,  will  instruct  you 
How  and  in  what  to  shew  your  loves  :  obey  him 
As  you  would  bind  me  to  you. 

Cra.  "Hs  well  grounded ; 
Leave  me  to  rear  the  building. 

Nean,  We  will  do 

Cra.  I  know  it. 

Era,  Any  thing  you'll  put  us  to.         [Exeunt, 

SCENE    n.  —  j9  Room  in  the  House  of  Beliza. 

Enter  Leonid  as,  Meuione,  and  Beuza. 

Leo.  Sister,  I  reap  the  harvest  of  my  labours 
La  your  preferment :  be  you  worthy  of  it, 
And  with  an  open  bosom  entertain 
A  greater  fortune  than  my  love  durst  hope  for : 
Be  wise,  and  welcome  it ;  play  not  the  coy 
And  foolish  wanton  with  the  ofFer'd  bounties 
Of  him  that  is  a  prince.     I  was  woo'd  for  you, 
And  won,  Merione ;  then,  if  you  dare 
Believe  the  object  that  took  me  was  worthy. 
Or  trust  my  judgment,  in  me  think  you  were 
Courted,  su'd  to,  and  conquer'd. 

Mer.  Noble  brother, 
I  have  and  still  esteem  you  as  a  father. 
And  will  as  far  obey  you ;  my  heart  speaks  it : 
And  yet,  without  your  anger,  give  me  leave 
To  say,  that  in  the  choice  of  that  on  which 
All  my  life's  joys  or  sorrows  have  dependence, 
It  had  been  fit,  ere  you  had  made  a  fuU 
And  absolute  grant  of  me  to  any  other, 
I  should  have  us'd  mine  own  eyes,  or  at  least 
Made  you  to  understand,  whether  it  were 
Within  my  power  to  make  a  second  gift 
Of  my  poor  self. 

Leo.  1  know  what  'tis  you  point  at, 
The  prince  Theanor's  love :  let  not  that  cheat 

you ; 
His  vows  were  but  mere  courtship  ;   all  his 

service 
But  practice  ^  how  to  entrap  a  credulous  lady. 
Or  grant  it  serious,  yet  you  must  remember, 
He's  not  to  love,  but  where  the  queen  his  mothdr 
Must  give  allowance,  which  to  you  is  barr'd  up ; 
And  therefore  study  to  forget  that  ever 
You  cherish'd  such  a  hope. 

Mer.  I  would  I  could  ! 

Leo.  But  brave  Agenor,  who  is  come  in  person 
To  celebrate  this  marriage,  for  your  love 
Forgives  the  forfeit  of  ten  thousand  lives. 
That  must  have  fain  under  the  sword  of  war. 
Had  not  this  peace  been  made ;  which  general 

good 
Both  countries  owe  to  his  affection  to  you. 
Oh,  happy  sister,  ask  this  noble  lady. 
Your  bosom  friend,  (since  I  fail  in  my  credit,) 
What  palm  Agenor's  name,  above  all  princes 
That  Greece  is  proud  of,  carries,  and  with  lustre  I 

Bel,  Indeed,  fame  gives  him  out  for  excellent ; 


1  jnvcCKt]  See  note,  p.  796. 


And,  friend,  I  doubt  not  but,  when  you  BbaU 
see  him, 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whupera  Bbuza. 
He'll  so  appear  to  you.  —  Art  sure  'tis  he  ? 

Ser,  As  I  live,  madam. 

BeL  Virtue  enable  me  to  contain  my  joy ! 
'Tis  my  Euphanes } 

Ser.  Yes. 

BeL  And  he's  in  health  ? 

Ser.  Most  certainly*  madam. 

Bei.  I'll  see  him  instantly : 
So,  prithee,  tell  him.  [Exit  SenranU 

Mer.  I  yield  myself  too  weak 
In  argument  to  oppose  you  ;  you  may  lead  me 
Whither  you  please. 

Leo.  'Tis  anawer'd  like  my  sister ; 
And,  if  in  him  you  find  not  ample  cause 
To  pray  for  me,  and  daily,  on  your  knees. 
Conclude  I  have  no  judgment. 

Mer,  May  it  prove  so  !  — 
Friend,  shall  we  have  your  company  ? 

Bel.  Two  hours  hence 
I  will  not  fail  you. 

Leo,  At  your  pleasure,  madam. 

[Exeunt  Leonidas  and  MsBioira. 

Enter  Euphanes. 
I      Bel,  Could  I  in  one  word  speak  a  thousand 
welcomes. 
And  hearty  ones,  you  have  'em.    Fie,  my  hand  } 
We  stand  at  no  such  distance :  by  my  life. 
The  parting  kiss  •  you  took  before  your  travel 
Is  yet  a  virgin  on  my  lips,  preserVd 
With  as  much  care  as  I  would  do  my  fame» 
To  entertain  your  wish'd  return. 

Euph.  Best  lady. 
That  I  do  honour  you,  and  with  as  much  reason 
As  ever  man  did  virtue ;  that  I  love  you. 
Yet  look  upon  you  with  that  reverence 
As  holy  men  behold  the  sun,  the  stars, 
The  temples,  and  their  gods,  they  all  can  witness ; 
And  that  you  have  deserv'd  this  duty  from  me» 
The  life,  and  means  of  life,  for  which  I  owe  you. 
Commands  mc  to  profess  it,  since  my  fortune 
Affords  no  other  payment. 

Bel.  1  had  thought,* 
That  for  the  trifling  courtesies,  as  I  call  them 
(Though  you  give  them  another  name),  you  had 
Made  ample  satisfaction  in  the  acceptance ; 
And  therefore  did  presume  you  had  brought 

home 
Some  other  language. 

Euph.  No  one  I  have  leam'd 
Yields  words  sufficient  to  express  your  goodness; 
Nor  can  I  ever  choose  another  theme, 
And  not  be  thought  unthankfUL 


Thepartmff  Ims^  &c1  The  writer  was  thinking  here  of 
a  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Coriolanms  ; 

*(  Now,  by  the  Jealous  quoen  of  heaven,  that  ktai 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since."  Act  v.  ac  3L 

*  Bel  I  Ud  tkeurkt,  &c.1  So  the  second  follow —The  Ant 
folio  has, 

**  BeL  Good  Euphanes,  where  benefits  are  ill  oonforT'd,  / 
ked  tkomrkL"  &c.  See  the  third  «pe«:h  of  Belisa  aftar  tbb. 
**  Probably,"  as  Welier  observes,  "  the  intermediate  speachoi 
were  omitted  to  ahonen  the  scene  in  the  represontitfoa.'* 
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BeL  Pray  you,  no  more, 
As  you  respect  me. 

Euph.  That  charm  is  too  powerful 
For  me  to  disobey  it :  'tis  your  pleasure, 
And  not  my  boldness,  madam. 

Bel.  Good  Euphanes, 
Believe  I  am  not  one  of  those  weak  ladies, 
That  (barren  of  all  inward  worth)  are  proud 
Of  what  they  cannot  truly  call  their  own, 
Their  birth  or  fortune,  which  are  things  without 

them ; 
Nor  in  this  will  I  imitate  the  world. 
Whose  greater  part  of  men  think  when  they  give 
They    purchase    bondmen,   not    make   worthy 

friends  : 
By  all  that's  good  I  swear,  I  never  thought 
My  great  estate  was  an  addition  to  me. 
Or  that  your  wants  took  from  you. 

Euph,  There  are  few 
So  truly  understanding  or  themselves 
Or  what  they  do  possess. 

Bel.  Ciood  Euphanes,'  where  benefits 
Are  ill  confcrr'd,  as  on  '  unworthy  men, 
That  turn  them  to  bad  uses,  the  bestower. 
For  wanting  judgment  how  and  on  whom  to 

place  them, 
Is  partly  guilty  :  but  when  wc  do  favours 
To  such  as  make  them  grounds  on  which  they 

build 
Their  noble  actions,  there  we  improve  our  for- 
tunes 
To  the  most  fair  advantage.     If  I  speak 
Too  much,  though  I  confess  I  speak  well,' 
Prithee,  remember  'tis  a  woman's  weakness, 
And  then  thou  wilt  forgive  it. 

Euph.  You  speak  nothing 
But  what  would  well  become  the  wisest  man  : 
And  that  by  you  deliver'd  is  so  pleasing 
That  I  could  hear  you  ever. 

Bel.  Fly  not  from 
Your  word,  for  I  aiTest  it ;  and  will  now 
Express  myself  a  little  more,  and  prove 
That  whereas  you  profess  yourself  my  debtor, 
That  I  am  yours. 

Euph.  Your  ladyship,  then,  must  use 
Some  sophistry  I  ne'er  heard  of. 

Bel.  By  plain  reasons  ; 
For,  look  you,  had  you  never  sunk  beneath 
Y'our  wants,  or  if  those  wants  had  found  supply 
From  Crates,  your  unkind  and  covetous  brother, 
Or  any  other  man,  I  then  had  miss'd 
A  subject  upon  which  I  worthily 
Might  exercise  my  bounty  :  whereas  now, 

1  Good  Eupkanes]  As  these  words  commence  tbe  preced- 
ing speech  of  Beiiza,  and  also  injure  the  metre,  they  most 
probably  have  crept  into  the  text  here  by  some  mistake  of 
llio  tranacriber. 

3  on]  Bt»ih  the  folios  "  to." 

s  /  .ipeak  veU]  "*  The  insertion  of  the  word  net  is  recom- 
mende^l  by  Syinpson.  The  answer  of  Euphanes,  and  all 
that  fullowii,  prove  it  to  be  tlie  original  reading."  Ed,  1778. 
—  Beward  proposed,  "  /  now  tpeak  welL*''  —  "  The  old  and 
true  rearlinK  is,  *  Thtm^h  I  ranfua  1  tpeak  well  i  *  that  is, 
though  I  must  own  I  ppeak  well ;  and  the  insertion  of  tbe 
Dopative,  iulriKluced  [propo!«edl  bv  Sympson,  perverts  tbe 
meaning.  If  she  sfioke  not  well,  she  might  easily  speak  too 
mucli  i  but  she  desires  he  will  forgive  her  fur  speaking  so 
much,  even  though  she  did  spnak  well.  She  supposes  her- 
self to  spouk  well,  because  every  thing  she  said  was  an 
oblique  omipliment  to  Euphaneii."  AiAsoif.  That  some 
word  has  dropt  out  ftom  tbe  line,  there  can,  I  think,  bo  Uttio 
doubL 


By  having  happy  opportunity 
To  furnish  you  before,  and  in  your  truvels, 
With  all  conveniencies  that  you  thought  useful. 
That  gold,  which   would   have  rusted  in  my 

coffers. 
Being  thus  employ'd,  has  render'd  me  a  partner 
In  all  your  glorious  actions  :  and  whereas. 
Had  you  not  been,  I  should  have  died  a  thing 
Scarce   known,  or   soon   forgotten;    there's  no 

trophy 
In  which  Euphanes  for  his  worth  is  mention' d, 
But  there  you  have  been  careful  to  remember 
That  all  the  good  you  did  came  from  Beliza. 

Euph.  That  was  but  thankfulness. 

Bel,  'Twas  such  an  honour. 
And  such  a  large  return  for  the  poor  trash 
I  ventur'd  with  you,  that,  if  I  should  part 
With  all  that  I  possess,  and  myself  too. 
In  satisfaction  for  it,  'twere  stiU  short 
Of  your  deservings. 

Euph.  You  o'erprize  them,  madam. 

Bel,  The  queen  herself  hath  given  me  gracious 
thanks 
In  your  behalf ;  for  she  hath  heard,  Euphanes, 
How  gallantly  you  have  maintain'd  her  honour 
In  all  the  courts  of  Greece :  *  and  rest  assur'd, 
(Though  yet  unknown)  when  I  present  you  to 

her. 
Which  I  will  do  this  evening,  you  shall  find 
That  she  intends  good  to  you. 

Euph.  Worthiest  lady, 
Since  all  you  labour  for  is  the  advancement 
Of  him  that  will  live  ever  your  poor  servant^ 
He  must  not  contradict  it. 

BeL  Here's  your  brother ; 
'Tis  strange  to  see  him  here. 

Enter  Crates.  • 

Cra.  You  are  welcome  home,  sur :  — 
Your  pardon,  madam  :  —  I   had   thouglit  my 

house. 
Considering  who  I  am,  might  have  been  worthy 
Of  your  first  visit. 

Euph.  'Twas  not  open  to  me 
When  last  I  saw  you ;  and  to  me  'tis  wonder 
That  absence,  which  still  renders  men  forgotten. 
Should  make  my  presence  wish'd  for. 

Bel.  That's  not  it ; 
Your  too-kind  brother,  understanding  that 
You  stand  in  no  need  of  him,  is  bold  to  offer 
His  entertainment. 

Cra.  He  had  never  wanted 
Or  yours,  or  your  assistance,  had  he  practised 
The  way  he  might  have  took,  to  have  commanded 
Whatever  I  call  mine. 

Euph.  I  studied  many. 
But  could  find  none. 

Cra.  You  would  not  find  yourself^  sir. 
Or  in  yourself  what  was  from  you  due  to  me;  * 


4  How  eaUanUji  you  kavt  oMnntazii'd  her  konntr 
In  aUUu  comru  of  Ortece]  '« Fletcher  is  guilty  in  tb«M 
lines  of  an  anachronism,  as  he  is  evidently  alludmg  to  tbo 
chivalrous  custom  of  knights  asserting  the  beauty  or  hon- 
our of  their  mistresses  apinst  all  combatants."  Wasaa. 
There  is  no  end  of  such  improprieties  in  our  early  drama- 
tinla. 

ft/rom  foudue  Ce  ms]  So  tbe  first  folio. —The  seeond 
folio  has  "  </iM  to  mt  from  jfouf "  and  so  Sympeon  and  ttw 
Editors  of  1778. 
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[act  l 


The  privilege  my  birth  bcstow'd  upon  me 
Might  challeni^e  some  regard. 

Eupp,  You  had  all  the  land,  sir  ; 
What  else  did  you  expect  ?  and  I  am  certain 
You  kept  such  strong  guards  to  preserve  it  yours, 
I  could  force  nothing  from  you. 

Cra,  Did  you  ever 
Demand  help  from  me  ? 

Euph,  My  wants  have,  and  often. 
With  open  mouths,  but  you  nor  heard  nor  saw 

them. 
May  be,  you  look'd  I  should  petition  to  you, 
As  you  went  to  your  horse ;  flatter  your  servants, 
To  play  the  brokers  for  my  furtherance ; 
Sooth  your  worst  humours,  act  the  parasite 
On  all  occasions  ;  write  my  name  with  theirs 
That  are  but  one  degree  remov'd  from  slaves  ; 
Be  drunk  when  you  would  have  me,  then  wench 

with  you. 
Or  play  the  pandar ;  enter  into  quarrels, 
Although  unjustly  grounded,  and  defend  them. 
Because  they  were  yours :  these  are  the  tyrannies 
Most  younger  brothers  groan  beneath ;  yet  bear 

them 
From  the  insulting  heir,  selling  their  freedoms 
At  a  less  rate  than  what  the  state  allows 
The  salary  of  base  and  common  strumpets  : 
For  my  part,  ere  on  such  low  terms  I  feed 
Upon  a  brother's  trencher,  let  me  die 
The  begi;ar*s  death,  and  starve  ! 

Cra.  "lis  bravely  spoken, 
Did  what  you  do  rank  with  it. 

Bel.  Why,  what  does  ho 
You  would  not  wish  were  yours  } 

Cra.  I'll  toll  you,  lady, 
Since  you  rise  up  his  advocate,  and  boldly ; 
For  now  I  find,  and  plainly,  in  whose  favour 
My  love  and  service  to  you  was  neglected : 
For  all  your  wealtn,  nay,  add  to  that  your  beauty, 
And  put  your  virtues  in  (if  you  have  any), 
I  would  not  yet  be  pointed  at,  as  he  is. 
For  the  fine  courtier,  the  woman's  man, 
That  tells  my  lady  stories,  dissolves  ^  riddles, 
Ushers  her  to  her  coach,  lies  at  her  feet 
At    solemn    masques,*    applauding  what    she 

laughs  at ; 
Reads  her  asleep  a-nights,  and  takes  his  oath 
Upon  her  pantoflcs,^  that  all  excellence 
In  other  madams  do  *  but  zany  hers.* 
These  you  are  perfect  in,  and  yet  these  take  not 
Or  from  your  birth  or  freedom. 

Euph.  Should  another 
Say  this,  my  deeds,  not  looks,  should  shew 

Bel.  Contemn  it : 
His  envy  feigns  this,  and  he's  but  reporter, 
Without  a  second,  of  his  own  dry  fancies. 

Cra.   Yes,  madam,  the  whole  city  speaks  it 
with  me ; 
And,  though  it  may  distaste,  'tis  certain  you 


1  dissolves]  "  L  e.  ■olvea.*'    Weber. 

*  lies  at  her  feet 

Jit  solemn  masqiLes]  "  This  was  a  common  piece  ot  gal- 
lantry.   All  will  recollect  Hamlot*if  position  during  the  play 
beft»re  the  king."    Webek. 
8  pantojlfis]  A  kind  of  Hlippew. 

♦  do]  Altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  "  does :  '•  but  see 
Doteii,  pp  Ihl^  786,  844. 

»  lany  hers]  i.  e.  play  the  zany,  buffoon,  or  mimic  to  hers 
—  imitate  hers. 


Are  brought  into  the  scene,  and  with  him 

sur'd ; 

For  you  are  given  out  for  the  provident  lady. 
That,  not  to  be  unfumish'd  for  her  pleasures, 
(As,  without  them,  to  what  vain  use  is  greatness !) 
Have  made  choice  of  an  able  man,  a  young  man. 
Of  an  Herculean  back,  to  do  you  service  ; 
And  one  you  may  command  too,  that  is  active, 
And  does  what  you  would  have  him. 

Bel.  You  are  foul-mouth' d. 

Cra.    That  can  speak  well,  write  verses  toOi 

and  good  ones. 

Sharp  and  conceited,  whose  wit  you  may  lie  with 

When  his  performance  fails  him  ;  one  you  have 

Maintain' d  abroad  to  learn  new  ways  to  please 

you : 
And,  by  the  gods,  you  well  reward  him  for  it , 
No  night  in  which, while  you  lie  sick  and  panting, 
He  watches  by  you,  but  is  worth  a  talent ; 
No  conference  in  your  coach,  which  is  not  paid 

with 
A  scarlet  suit.    This  the  poor  people  mutter. 
Though  I  believe,  for  I  am  bound  to  do  so, 
A  lady  of  your  youth,  that  feeds  high  too, 
And  a  most  exact  lady,  may  do  all  this 
Out  of  a  virtuous  love,  the  last-bought  vizard 
That  lechery  purchas'd. 

Euph.  Not  a  word  beyond  this  ! 

[  Putting  his  hand  to  his  swords 
The  reverence  I  owe  to  that  one  womb 
In  which  we   both  were  cmbrions,  makes  m» 

suffer 
What's  past ;  but  if  continu'd 

Bel,  Stay  your  hand  ! 
The  queen  shall  right  mine  honour. 

Cra.  Let  him  do  it ; 
It  is  but  marrying  him.  —  And,  for  your  anger, 
Know  that  I  slight  it :  when  your  goddess  hers 
Is  weary  of  your  sacrifice,  as  she  will  be, 
You  know  my  house,  and  there  amongst  my 

servants 
Perhaps  you'll  find  a  livery.®  [EtiL 

Bel.  Bo  not  mov'd ; 
I  know  the  rancour  of  his  disposition. 
And  turn  it  on  himself  by  laughing  at  it ; 
And  in  that  let  me  teach  you. 

Euph.  1  learn  gladly.  [ExeumL 

SCENE    UI.  —  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Neantues,  Sosiclbs,  and  £b.\tox,  teveraUy. 

Nean.   You  are  met  unto  my  wishes  ;  if  yon 
ever 
Desir'd  true  mirth  so  fur  as  to  adventxire 
To  die  with  the  extremity  of  laughter, 
I  come  before  the  object  that  will  do  it ; 
Or  let  me  live  your  fool. 

Sos.  Who  is't,  Neanthes  ? 

Nean,  Lamprias,  the  usurer's  son. 

Era,  Lamprias  }  the  youth 
Of  six  and  fifty  r 

Sos,  That  was  sent  to  travel 
By  rich  Beliza,  till  he  came  to  age 
And  was  fit  for  a  wife  ? 

Nean,  The  very  same. 
This  gallant,  with  his  guardian  and  his  tutor, 

•  a  livery]  "  i.  e.  an  allowance  of  meat,"  &c     Snivsoa. 
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(And,  of  the  three,  who  is  most  fool  I  know  not,) 
Are  newly  come  to  Corinth  :  I'll  not  stale  them ' 
By  (;ivin«  up  *  their  characters ;  but  leave  you 
To  make  your  own  discoveries.  Here  they  are,  sir. 

Enter  Onos,  Uncle,  and  Tutor. 

Tutor.  That  leg  a  little  higher ;  very  well. 
Now  put  your  face  into  the  traveller's  posture ; 
Exceedmi;  good. 

Z^nM.  Do  you  mark  how  they  admire  him  ? 

Tutor.    They  will   be  all  my  scholars,  when 
they  know 
And  understand  him  truly. 

Era.  Phcebus  guard  me 
From  this  new  Python  ! 

Sot.  How  they  have  trinmi'd  him  up 
Like  an  oM  reveller  ! 

Nenn.  Curl'd  him  and  perfum'd  him; 
But  that  was  done  with  judgment,  for  he  looks 
Like  one  that  purg'd  perpetually:  trust  me, 
That  witch'n  face  of  his  is  painted  too, 
And  cviry  ditch  upon  it  buries  more 
llian   would  set  off  ten  bawds  and  all   their 
tenants. 

Sot,  Sec  how  it  moves  towards  us  ! 

Nean.  There's  a  salutation  !  — 
Troth,    gentlemen,  you   have   bestow'd   much 

travail 
In  training  up  your  pupiL 

TiUor.  Sir,  great  buildings 
Require  great  labours  ;  which  yet  wo  repent  not, 
Since  for  the  country's  good  we  have  brought 

home 
An  absolute  man. 

Uncle.  As  any  of  his  years, 
Corinth  can  shew  you. 

Era.  He's  exceeding  meagre. 

Tutor.  Ilis  contemplation 

Unc'e.  Besides,  'tis  fit 
Learners  should  be  kept  hungry. 

Nean.  You  all  contemplate  ; 
For  three  such  wretched  pictures  of  lean  famine 
I  never  saw  together. 

Uncle.  We  have  fat  minds,  sir, 
And  traveU'd  to  save  charges.     Do  you  think 
*Twas  fit  a  young  and  hopeful  gentleman 
Should  be  brought  up  a  glutton  ?    He's  my  ward ; 
Nor  was  there  ever,  where  I  bore  the  bag. 
Any  superfluous  waste. 

Era.  Pray  you,  can  it  speak? 

Tutor.  He  knows  all  languages,  but  will  use 
none ; 
They  are  all  too  big  for  his  mouth,  or  else  too 

little 
To  express  his  great  conceits  :  and  yet  of  late, 
"With  some  impulsion,  he  hath  set  down. 
In  a  strange  method,  by  the  way  of  question, 
A  nd  briefly  too,  all  business  whatsoever 
That  may  concern  a  gentleman. 

A^an.  Ciood  sir,  let's  hear  him. 

Tutor.  Come  on,  sir. 

Xcan.  They  have  taught  him,  like  an  ape. 
To  do  his  tricks  by  signs.     Now  he  begins. 

Onos.  When  shall  we  be  drunk  together  ? 


1  ittnlf  tMem]  I.  e.  miike  them  rtale,  flat 
t  iTiPiH^  ./]  **i.  e.  describing."    Ed,  1778.     fifympion, 
not  under^uiiaing  the  text,  omitted  "  up." 
VOL.  I.  U2 


Tutor.  That's  the  first. 
O/ios.  Where  shall  we  whore  to-night? 
Uncie.  That  ever  follows. 
Era,  'Ods  me,  he  now  looks  angry.        * 
Onos.  Shall  we  quarrel  ? 
Nean,  With  me  at  no  hand,  sir. 
Onos.  Then  let's  protest.' 
Era.  Is  this  all  r 

Tutor.  These  are,  sir,  the  four  new  virtues 
That  are  in  fashion ;  many  a  mile  we  measur'd 
Before  we  could  arrive  unto  this  knowledge. 
Nean.  You  might  have  spar'd  that  labour,  for 
at  home  here 
There's    little    else    in    practice.  —  Ha !    the 

queen !  — 
Good  friends,  for  half  an  hour  remove  your 

motion ;  * 
To-morrow    willingly,   when    we    have    more 

leisure. 
We'll  look  on  him  again. 
Onos,  Did  I  not  rarely  ? 
Uncie.  Excellent  well. 
Tutor,  He  shall  have  six  plums  for  it. 

[Exeunt  Onos,  Uncle,  and  Tutor. 

Enter  Aoenob,    Leonidas.   Tubanor,    Qubex, 

Mekione,  Beliza,  Euphanes,  Crates,  Ladies, 

and  Attendants  with  lights. 

Queen.    How  much    my  court  is  honour' d, 
princely  brother. 
In  your  vouchsafing  it  your  long'd-for  presence, 
Were  tedious  to  repeat,  since  'tis  already 
(And  heartily)  acknowledg'd.     May  the  gods. 
That  look  into  kings'  actions,  smile  upon 
The    league   we   have   concluded;    and   their 

justice 
Find  me  out  to  revenge  it,  if  I  break 
One  article  ! 

Age.  Great  miracle  of  queens. 
How  happy  I  esteem  myself  in  being 
Thought  worthy  to  be  number'd  in  the  rank 
Of  your  confederates,  my  love  and  best  service 
Shall  teach  the  world  hereafter  ;  but  this  gift 
With  which  you  have  confirm'd  it,  is  so  fur 
Beyond  my  hopes  and  means  e'er  to  return. 
That  of  necessity  I  must  die  oblig'd 
To  your  unanswer'd  bounty. 

T/ie.  The  sweet  lady 
In  blushes  gives  your  highness  thanks. 

Queen,  Believe  it. 
On  the  queen's  word,  she  is  a  worthy  one  } 
And  I  am  so  acquainted  with  her  goodness. 
That,  but. for  this  peace  that  hath  chang'd  my 

purpose. 
And  to  her  more  advancement,  I  should  gladly 
Have  call'd  her  daughter. 

The.  Though  I  am  depriv'd  of 
A  blessing  'tis  not  in  the  Fates  to  equal, 
To  shew  myself  a  subject  as  a  son. 
Here  I  give  up  my  claim,  and  willingly 
With  mine  own  hand  deliver  you  what  once 
I  lov'd  above  myself;  and  from  this  hour 
(For  my  affection  yields  now  to  my  duty) 
Vow  never  to  solicit  her. 


•  proUgij  Seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  wtvdAn  oat 
amuiift  Kflfected  youns  gallants:  see  Steevena'a  note  am 
Borneo  and  Jtditt^  act  i\.  sc.  4. 

4  MtftMrn]  "  L  e.  puppet.**    Ed.  1778. 
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Oa.  'Tis  well  cover' d.  —  [Aside, 

Neanthes  and  the  rest ! 

[ExeurU  Crates,  Neanthes,  Sosicles,  and 
Eraton. 

Queen.  Nay,  for  this  night 
You  must  (for  'tis  our  country  fashion,  8ir\ 
Leave  her  to  her  devotions ;  in  the  morning 
"We'll  bring  you  to  the  temple. 

Leo,  How  in  this 
Tour  highness  honours  me  ! 

Mer,  Sweet  rest  to  all ! 

A^e.  This  kiss,  and  I  obey  you. 

Bel.  Please  it  ^our  highness, 
This  is  the  gentleman. 

Queen.  You  are  welcome  home,  sir.  — 
Now,  as  I  live,  one  of  a  promising  presence.  — 
I  have  heard  of  you  before,  and  you  shall  find 
I'll  know  you  better :  find  out  something  that 
May  do  you  good,  and  rest  assur'd  to  have  it. 
Were  you  at  Sparta  lately  ? 

Euph.  Three  days  since, 
Madam,  I  came  from  thence. 

Queen.  'Tis  very  late. 
Good  night,  my  lord.  —  Do  you,  sir,  follow  me  ; 
I  must  talk  further  with  you. 

Age.  All  rest  with  you  !  [Ejceunt, 

SCENE   VW^An  Aisle  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 

Enicr  Crates,  Neaxthes,  Eratox,  and  Sosicles, 
disguised. 
Cra.    She  must  pass  through  this  cloister; 
suddenly 
And  boldly  seize  upon  her. 
Sean.  Where's  the  prince  ? 
CVu.  He  does  expect  us  at  the  place  I  shew'd 
you. 
I  hear  one's  footing ;  peace ;  'tis  she. 

Enter  Merionb  and  Servant. 
Mer,  Now  leave  me ; 
I  know  the  way ;  [Exit  Servant.]  though,  Vesta 

witness  with  me, 
I  never  trod  it  with  such  fear,  [Theg  seize  her,] 
Help,  help ! 
Cra.  Stop  her  mouth  close ;  out  with  the  light ; 
I'll  guide  you.         [Exeunt  bearing  her  off. 


ACT  XL 

SCENE   I.  —  .4  VauU  under  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 

Enter  Mbrione.* 
Mer,  To  whom  now  shall  I  cry  ?  what  power 

thus  kneel  to. 
And  beg  ray  ravish'd  honour  back  upon  me  ? 
Deaf,  deaf,  you  gods  of  goodness,  deaf  to  me. 
Deaf  Heaven,  to  all  my  cries ;  deaf  hope,  deaf 

justice ! 
I  am  abus'd ;  and  you,  that  see  all,  saw  it. 
Saw  it,  and  smil'd  upon  the  villain  did  it ; 
Saw  it,  and  gave  him  strength  !     Why  have  I 

pray'd  to  ye, 


I   £W«r    Merione]    Both    the    folios  add,    **(«    nemlf 
rmeuktd)," 


When  all  the  world's  eyes  haTe  been  sunk  ii 

slumbers  ? 
Why  have  I  then  pour'd  out  my  tears  ?  kneel'd 

to  ye? 
And  from  the  altar  of  a  pure  heart  sent  ye 
Thoughts  like  yourselves,  white,  innocent,  vowi 

purer 
And  of  a  sweeter  flame  than  all  earth's  odours? 
Why  have  I  sung  your  praises,  strew'd  }'onr 

temples. 
And  crown' d  your  holy  priests  with  virgin  roses? 
Is  it  we  hold  yc  powerful,  to  destroy  us  ? 
Believe  and  honour  ye,  to  see  us  ruin*d  ? 
These  tears  of  anger  thus  I  sprinkle  toward  ye. 
You  that  dare  sleep  secure  whilst  virgins  suffer; 
These  stick  like  comets,*  blaze  eternally. 
Till  with   the  wonder  they  have   wak'd  your 

justice. 
And  forc'd  ye  fear  our  curses  as  we  yours ! 

Enter  Theanor  and  Crates,  with  vizards. 
My  shame  still  follows  me,  and  still  prodaimi 

me. 
He  turns  away  in  scorn  ;  I  am  contemn'd  too, 
A  more  unmanly  violence  than  the  other ; 
Bitten,  and  flung  away  !  —  Whate'er  you  are, 
Sir,  you  that  have  abus'd  me,  and  now  most 

barely 
And  sacrilegiously  robb'd  this  fair  temple,  — 
I  fling  all  these  behind  me,  —  but  look  upon  me^ 
But  one  kind  loving  look ;  be  what  you  will. 
So  from  this  hour  you  will  be  mine,my  husband. — 
And  you,  his  hand  in  mischief,  I  speak  to  yon 

too. 
Counsel  him  nobly  now ;  you  know  the  mischief 
The  moat  unrighteous  act  he  has  done ;  per»ujide 

him, 
Persuade  him  like  a  friend,  knock  at  his  con- 

science 
Till  fair  repentance  follow.  —  Yet  be  worthy  of 

me, 
And  shew  yourself,  if  ever  good  thought  guided 

you: 
You  have  had  your  foul  will ;  make  it  yet  fair 

with  marriage ; 
Open  yourseU",'  and  take  me,  wed  me  now. 

[TUEAXOR  draws  his  dagger. 
More  fruits  of  villany  !  your  dagger  !  come. 
You  are  merciful ;  1  thank  you  for  your  medi- 
cine. 
Is  that  too  worthy  too  ? 

Enter  Neantmes,  Eraton,  and  Sosicles,  disgnind. 
Devil !  thou  with  him ! 


s  These  utiek  Uks  tomtU]  "The  editfws  of  [1779]  9m si- 
fended  nt  thin  panuiKe.  Tbey  My,  that  ti>  o>ni|Miie  coan  to 
cuniet9,  fire  to  water,  is  too  atroiiE  an  alluoiun :  yei  dMy 
wish  lu  make  cotnetd  of  curses  and  ezecratiunf',  which  aie 
still  inoro  unmihsiantial  than  teann  But  th<7  miHralu  Iht 
meaning  of  these  lineH,  for  no  such  comparitwin  \*  iatended 
an  that  which  ihey  reprobate.  *  These  etiek  Ute  c^mtu,* 
Sec.  M  not  an  asvertion,  but  an  imprecation.  Merione  prayt 
tliat  her  tear^  may  Rtick  and  blaze  etemallr  ss  cuiuet^  cio, 
till  the  wonder  ufMnding  tlietn  sball  awakrn  the  Juki  ice  of 
tlie  god«.  Her  tea»  are  not  ctMnpared  lo  eocuet«,  but  are  to 
be  transformed  into  them  ;  and  \toeU  h.-ive  r-Kvav*  a^i^iracd 
the  liberty  of  converttng  the  tears  of  a  beautiAil  wonaa  into 
pearls,  armlets,  or  any  other  ptecioiis  thing  that  tlMgr  tei 
convenient."    Maso.*!. 

»   Open  yowjeif] 
Mason. 
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Thou  penny  bawd  to  hU  lust !  will  not  that  stir 

chee? 
Do  you  work  by  tokens  now  ?  Bo  sure  I  live  not, 
For  your  own  safeties,  knaves.     I  will  sit  pa- 
tiently : 
But,  as   ye   are  true  villains,  the  devil's  own 

servants, 
And  those  he  loves  and  trusts,  make  it  as  bloody 
An   act,  of  such  true   horror,  Heaven  would 

shake  at ; 
'Twill   shew  the   braver.     Goodness,  hold  my 

hope  fast. 
And  in  thy  mercies  look  upon  my  ruins, 
And  then  I  am  right !  —  My  eyes  grow  dead  and 
heavy. — 

Eiiier  six  d^guised^  singing  and  dancing  to  a  horrid 

music,  and  sprinkling  water  on  her  face. 
Wrong  me  no  more,  as  ye  are  men  !         [Faints, 

The.  Slie  ie  fast. 

Cra.  Away  with  her !  [Ezeuntt  bearing  her  off. 

SCENE   II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aoexor,  and  Gentlemen  icith  torches. 
Age.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  time's  come  now 

j  to  enjoy 

!     Tliat  fruitful  happiness  my  heart  has  long*d  for. 

I     This  day  be  happy  call'd ;  *  and  when  old  Time 

]      Brings  it  about  each  year,  crown'd  with  that 

'.  sweetness 

I      It  gives  me  now,  see  every  man  observe  it. 
And,  laying  all  aside  bears  show  of  business, 
Give  this  to  joy  and  triumph.     How  sit'  my 
clothes  r 
First  Gent    Handsome  and  wondrous  well,  sir. 
Age.  Do  they  shew  richly  ? 
For,  to  those  curious  eyes  even  Beauty  envies, 
I  must  not  now  appear  poor  or  low-fashion'd. 
Methinks  I  am  younger  than  I  was,  far  younger; 
And  such  a  promise  in  my  blood  I  feel  now, 
That,  if  there  may  be  a  perpetual  youth 
BestowVl  on  man,  I  am  that  soul  shall  win  it. 
Docs   my  hair  stand  well  ?   Lord,  how  ill-fa- 

vour'dly 
You  have  dress'd  me  to-day !  how  badly !  Why 
this  cloak  } 
Sec.  Gent    Why,  'tis  the  richest,  sir. 
Age.  And  here  ye  have  put  me  on 
A  pair  of  breeches  look  like  a  pair  of  bagpipes. 
First  Gent.  Believe,  sir,  they  shew  bravely. 
Age.  \V1iy  these  stockings  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  Your  leg  appears 

Age.  Pooh!    I  would  have   had  'em  peach- 
colour  ; 
All  young  and  new  about  me :  and  this  scarf 

here, 
A  goodly  thing  !   you  have  trick'd  me  like  a 
puppet. 
First  Gent.  I'll  undertake  to  rig  forth  a  whole 
navy, 
And  with  less  labour  than  one  man  in  love: 
They  are  never  pleas' d. 


1  This  day  b*  kappv  calVd.  &c]  **  Rowe  bw  ckwely  copied 
Ihi4  speecli,  in  Um  becinning  of  The  Fair  PenitmL**  Ed, 
177a 

t  tU]  Both  the  folios  "aits.** 


Sec.  Gent.  Methinks  he  looks  well. 

First  Gent.  Well 
As  man   can  look,  as   handsome.     Now*  do  I 

wonder 
He  found  not  fault  his  nose  was  put  on  ugly, 
Or  his  eyes  look'd  too  grey,  and  rail  at  us : 
They  are  the  way  ward'st  things,  these  lovers. 

Sec.  GetU.  All  will  be  right 
When  once  it  comes  to  the  push. 

First  Gent.  I  would  they  were  at  it, 
For  our  own  quiet-sake  ! 

Age.  Come,  wait  upon  me  ; 
And  bear  yourselves  like  mine,  my  Mends,  and 
nobly.  [ExewU. 

SCENE   ni.  —  Before  the  House  o/'Lbonioas. 

Enter  Theanob,  Crates,  and  Eraton  carrying 
Merione. 
Era.  This  is  her  brother's  door. 
Cra.  There  lay  her  down,  then ; 
Lay  her  along.     She  is  fast  still  ? 
Era.  As  forgetfulness. 

Cra.  Be  not  you  stirr'd  now,  but  away  to  yoiir 
mother ; 
Give  all  attendance  ;  let  no  stain  appear 
Of  fear  or  doubt  in  your  face ;  carry  yourself 
confidently. 
TTie.  But  whither  runs  your  drift  now  ? 
Cra.  When  she  wakes. 
Either  what's  done  will  shew  a  mere  dream  to 

her, 
And  carry  no  more  credit ;  or  say  she  find  it, 
Say  she  remember  all  the  circumstances. 
Twenty  to  one  the  shapes  in  which  they  were 

acted, 
The  horrors  and  the  still  affrights  we  shew'd  her, 
Rising  in  wilder  figures  to  her  memory. 
Will  run  her  mad,  and  no  man  guess  the  reason : 
If  all  these  fail,  and  that  she  rise  up  perfect, 
And  so  collect  herself,  bcUeve  this,  sir,  — 
Not  knowing  who  it  was  that  did  this  to  her, 
Nor  having  any  power  to  guess,  the  thing  done 

too 
Being  the  utter  undoing  of  her  honour, 
If  it  be  known  and  to  the  world's  eye  publish'd, 
Especially  at  this  time  when  Fortune  courts  her, 
She  must  and  will  conceal  it,  nay,  forget  it : 
The  woman  is  no  Lucrcce.    Get  you  gone,  sir ; 
And,  as  you  would  have  more  of  this  sport,  fear 
not. 
The.  I  am  confirm' d :  farewell. 
Cra.  Farewell :  away,  sir  !  —  [Exit  Theaxtos. 
Disperse  yourselves ;  and,  as  you  love  his  favour. 
And    that    that    crowns   it,   gold,   no  tongues 

amongst  ye  ! 
You  know  your  charge  ;  this  way  goes  no  sus- 
picion. [Exeunt. 

Enter  Aoenor  attd  Leonioas,  and  two  Gentlemen 
with  lights. 

Age.  YovL  are  stirring  early,  sir. 

Leo.  It  was  my  duty 
To  wait  upon  your  grace. 

Age.  How  fares  your  sister. 
My  beauteous  mistress  ?  what,  is  she  ready  yet  ? 

Leo,  No  doubt  she'll  lose  no  time,  sir :  young 
maids  in  her  wav 
Tread  upon  thorns,  and  think  an  hour  an  age, 
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nil  the  priest  has  done  his  part,  that  theirs  may 

follow. 
I  saw  her  not  since  yesterday  i'  th'  evening ; 
But,  sir,  I  am  sure  she  is  not  slack  :  believe  me, 
Your  grace  will  find  a  loving  soul. 

Age.  A  sweet  one ; 
And  so  much  joy  I  carry  in  the  thought  of  it, 
So  great  a  happiness  to  know  she  is  mine, 
(Believe  me,  noble  brother,)  that  to  express  it 
Methinks  a  tongue's  a  poor  thing,  can  do  nothing, 
Imagination  less.'  —  Who's  that  that  lies  there? 

Leo,  Where,  sir  ? 

Age.  Before  the  door ;  it  looks  like  a  woman. 

Leo.  This  way  I  came  abroad,  but  then  there 
was  nothing. 
One  of  the  maids  o*erwatch*d  belike. 

Age.  It  may  be. 

Leo,  But  methinks  this  is  no  fit  place  to 
sleep  in. 

First  GerU.  'Tis  sure  a  woman,  air :  she  has 
jewels  on  too ; 
She  fears  no  foul  play,  sure. 

Leo,  Bring  a  torch  hither ; 
Yet  'tis  not  perfect  day.    I  should  know  those 
garments. 

Age,  How  sound  she  sleeps  ! 

Leo,  I  am  sorry  to  see  this ! 

Age.  Do  you  know  her  ? 

Leo,  And  you  now,  I  am  sure,  sir. 

Age,  My  mistress  !  how  comes  this  ? 

Leo.  The  queen  and  her  train. 

Enter  Queen,  Thraxor,   Beliza,  Euphanbs, 
Neantues,  and  Attendants. 

Queen,  You  know  my  pleasure. 

Euph,  And  will  be  most  careful. 

Quten.  Be  not  long  absent ; 
The  suit  you  preferr'd  is  granted. 

Nean.  This  fellow  mounts 
Apace,  and  will  tower  o'er  us  like  a  falcon. 

Queen.  Good  morrow  to  ye  all.     Why  stand 
ye  wondering  ?  — 
Enter  the  house,  sir,  and  bring  out  your  mistress ; 
You  must  observe  our  ceremonies.  —  What's  the 

matter  ? 
What's  that  ye  stand  at  ?  —  How  !     Mcrione ! 
Asleep  i'  the  street !  belike  some  sudden  palsy, 
As  she  stept  out  last  night  upon  devotion, 
To  take  her  farewell  of  her  virgin  sti^to. 
The  air  being  sharp  and  piercing,  struck  her 

suddenly. 
See  if  she  breathe. 

Leo.  A  little. 

Queen,  Wake  her,  then  ; 
'Tis  sure  a  tit. 

Age.  She  wakes  herself:  give  room  to  her. 

Queen.  See  how  the  spirits  struggle  to  recover, 
And  strongly  reinforce  their  strengths  !  for  cer- 
tain. 
This  was  no  natural  sleep. 

T?ie.  I  am  of  your  mind,  madam. 

Queen.  No,  son,  it  cannot  be. 


I  ImAgiMotion  Uat]  On  this  pasMite  SsrmpMni  and  Seward 
offer  Kome  fonllMh  conjectural  emendatione ;  and  Weber 
Msrs,  "  we  muin  conclude  with  8ymp«on,  •  that  nothing  but 
the  aulhor*M  manuscript  can  ever  set  us  riahL*  >'  But  the 
text  is  certainly  uncornipied,  and  the  meaning  ia<— A  bap- 
piocM  beyond  ezpreesion  and  even  coocepfico. 


The.  Pray  Heaven,  no  trick  in't ! 
Good  soul,  she  little  merits  such  a  mischief. 
Queen.   She  is  broad  awake  now,   and  her 
sense  clears  up ; 
*Twas  sure  a  fit.     Stand  off. 

Mer.  The  queen,  ray  love  here. 
And  all  my  noble  friends  !  why,  where  am  I  \ 
How  am  I  tranc'd   and  mop'd  !  i'  the   street? 

Heaven  bless  me ! 
Shame  to  my  sex!  o'  the  ground  tool*  —  Oh, I 
remember  — 
Leo,  How  wild  she  looks  ! 
Age.  Oh,  my  cold  heart,  how  she  trembles  ! 
Mer,  Oh,  I  remember,  I  remember  — 
Queen.  What's  that  ? 

Mer,  My  shame,  my  shame,  my  shame !  oh, 
I  remember 
My  never-dying  shame  ! 
The.  Here  has  been  villany. 
Queen.  I  fear  so  too.  « 

Mer,  You  are  no  Furies,  are  ye  ? 
No  horrid  shapes  sent  to  afi&ight  me  t 

Age,  No,  sweet ; 
Wc  are  your  friends ;  look  up ;  I  am  AgenoTf 
Oh,  my  Merione,  that  loves  you  dearly, 
And  come  to  marry  you ! 

Leo.  Sister,  what  ail  you  } 
Speak  out  your  griefs,  and  boldly. 

Age.  Something  sticks  here 
Will  choke  you  else. 
Mer.  I  hope  it  wilL 
Qiieen.  Be  free,  lady  ; 
You  have  your  loving  friends  about  you. 

Age.  Dear  Merione, 
By  the  unspotted  love  I  ever  bore  you. 

By  thine  ovm  goodness 

Mer,  Oh,  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  sir  ! 
I  am  now  I  know  not  what ;  pray  you,  look  not 

on  me: 
No  name  is  left  me,  nothing  to  inherit. 

But  that  detested,  base,  and  branded 

Age,  Speak  it,  and  how :   diseases  of  most 
danger. 
Their  causes  once  discover'd,  are  easily  cur'd 

My  fair  Merione 

Mer.  I  thank  your  love,  sir : 
When  I  was  fair  Merione,  unspotted. 
Pure,  and  un blasted  in  the  bud  you  honour'd. 
White  as  the  heart  of  truth,  then,  prince  Agenor, 
Even  then  I  was  not  worthy  of  your  favour : 
Wretch  that  I  am,  less  worthy  now  of  pity  ! 
Let  no  good  thing  come  near  me  ;  Virtue  fly  me ; 
You  that  have  honest  noble  names,  despise  me  ; 
For  I  am  nothing  now  but  a  main  pestilence, 
Able  to  poison  all :  send  those  unto  me 
That  have  forgot  their  names,  ruin'd  their  for- 
tunes, 
Despis'd  their  honours ;  those  that  have  been 

virgins 
Kavish'd  and  wrong* d,  and  yet  dare  live  to  tell  it. 
T?ie,  Now  it  appears  too  plain. 
Mer.  Send  those  sad  people 
That  hate  the  light  and  curse  society  ; 
Whose  thoughts  arc  graves,  and  from  whose 

eyes  continually 
Their  melting  souls  drop  out ;  send  those  to  me; 
And  when  their  sorrows  are  most  excellent. 
So  full  that  one  grief  more  cannot  be  added* 
My  story  like  a  torrent  shall  devour  'em. 
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Hark !  it  must  out :  but,  pray,  stand  close  to- 
gether, 
And  let  not  all  the  -world  hear. 

Leo.  Speak  it  boldly. 

Mer.  And,  royal  lady,  think  but  charitably  : 
Your  grace  has  known  my  breeding. 

Queen.  Prithee,  speak  it. 

Mer.  Is  there  no  stranger  here  ?  send  off  your 
servants : 
And  yet  it  must  be  known.  —  I  shake. 

Afje.  Sweet  mistress ! 

Mer,  I   am   abus'd,  basely  abus'd !    do   you 
guess  yet  ? 
Come  close ;  I'll  tell  ye  plainer ;  I  am  whor'd, 
Ravish'd,  and  robb'd  of  honour ! 

Leo,  Oh,  the  devil  ! 

Age.  What  hellish  slave  was  this  ? 

The.  A  wretch,  a  wretch, 
A  damn'd  wretch  !  — Do  you  know  the  villain, 
laly? 

Mer.  No. 

The,  Not  bv  guess  ? 

Mer,  Oh,  no  ! 

The,  It  must  be  known. 

Queen,  Where  was  the  place  ? 

Mer.  I  know  not  neither. 

Age.  Oh,  Heaven ! 
Is  this  the  happy  time  ?  my  hope  to  this  come  ? 

Leo,  Neither  the  man  nor  circumstances  ^ 

Them  Hl*»  tongue, — 
Did  you  not  hear  his  tongue  ?  no  voice  .' 

Mer,  None,  none,  sir : 
All  I  know  of  him  was  his  violence. 

Age.  How  came  you  hither,  sweet  ? 

Mer,  I  know  not  neither. 

The,  A  cunning  piece  of  yillany  ! 

Mer,  All  I  remember 
Is  only  this :  going  to  Vesta's  temple, 
To  give  the  goddess  my  last  virgin  prayers, 
Near  to  that  place  I  was  suddenly  surpris'd 
By  five  or  six  disguis'd,  and  from  thence  yio> 

lently 
To  my  dishonour  hal'd :  that  act  perform' d. 
Brought  back  ;  but  how  or  whither,  till  I  wak'd 
here 

Tfie,  lliis  is  so  monstrous,  the  gods  cannot 
suffer  it ; 
I  have  not  read,  in  all  the  villanies 
Committed  by  the  most  obdurate  rascals, 
An  act  so  truly  impious. 

Leo.  Would  I  knew  him  ! 

The.  He  must  be  known;  the  devil  cannot 
hide  him. 

Queen,  If  all  the  art  I  have,  or  power,  can 
do  it. 
He  shall  be  found  ;  and  such  a  way  of  justice  * 
Inflicted  on  him  —  a  lady  wrong'd  in  my  court  I 
And  this  way  robb'd  and  ruin'd ! 

The.  Be  contented,  madam ; 
If  he  be  above  ground,  I  will  have  him. 

Age,  Pair  virtuous  maid,  take  comfort  yet,  and 
flourish, 
In  my  love  flourish  ;  the  stain  was  forc'd  upon 

you. 
None  of  your  will's  nor  yours.    Bise,  and  rise 
mine  still. 


1  $uek  a  wajf^putieel  i.  e.  such  Justice.    The  ezpfeMaon 
btm  occuned  befurej  see  p.  I3J  j  iiU>  note,  p.  843. 


And  rise  the  same  white,  sweet,  fair  soul  I 

lov'd  you; 
Take  me  the  same. 

Mer,  I  kneel  and  thank  you,  sir  ; 
And  I  must  say  you  are  truly  honourable, 
And  dare  confess  my  will  yet  still  a  virgin : 
But  so  unflt  and  weak  a  cabinet 
To  keep  your  love  and  virtue  in  am  I  now. 
That  have  been  forc'd  and  broken,  lost  my  lus- 
tre,— 
I  mean  this  body,  —  so  corrupt  a  volume 
For  you  to  study  goodness  in  and  honour, 
I  shall  entreat  your  grace,  confer  that  happiness 
Upon  a  beauty  sorrow  never  saw  yet : 
And  when  this  grief  shall  kill  me,  as  it  must  do, 
,Only  remember  yet  *  you  had  such  a  mistress ; 
And  if  you  then  dare  shed  a  tear,  yet  honour 

me.  — 
Good  gentlemen,  express  your  pities  to  mo 
In  seeking  out  this  villany  :  and  my  last  suit 
Is  to  your  grace,  that  I  may  have  your  favour 
To  live  a  poor  recluse  nun  with  this  lady. 
From  court  and  company,  till  Heaven  shall  hear 

me. 
And  send  me  comfort,  or  death  end  my  misery. 
Queen.  Take  your  own  will ;  my  very  heart 

bleeds  for  thee. 
Age.  Farewell,  Merione :  since  I  have  not  thee, 
I'll  w^ed  thy  goodness  and  thy  memory. 
Leo.  And  1  her  fair  revenge. 
The,  Awuy  !  let's  follow  it ; 
For  he  is  so  rank  i'  the  wind  we  cannot  miss 
him.  [ExewU, 

SCENE   rV.  —  ^  Street  before  a  Tavern.^ 

Enter  Crates  and  Conon. 

Cra.  Conon,  you  are  welcome  home ;  you  are 
wondrous  welcome. 
Is  this  your  first  arrival  ? 

Con,  Sir,  but  now 
I  reach' d  the  town. 

Cra.  You're  once  more  welcome,  then. 

Con,  I  thank  you,  noble  sir. 

Cra.  Pray  you,  do  me  the  honour 
To  make  my  poor  house  first 

Con,  Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  ; 
I  have  not  seen  mine  own  yet,  nor  made  happy 
These  longing  eyes  with  those  I  love  there. — 
What's  this  ?  a  tavern  ? 

Cra.  It  seems  so  by  the  outside* 

Coti,  Step  in  here,  then  ; 
And  since  it  offers  itself  so  freely  to  us, 

t  fet]  Svmpson  printed  *<  that "  (mippoeinff  that  the  com* 
poeitor  nad  mistaken  "  y*"  fur  "  yet ")  and  MaMMi  appruvee 
of  the  alteratiun. 

s  Jt  Slrtet  before  a  Tavern]  **  In  order  to  comprehend  in 
what  niaitiier  tiiis  scene  i«  partly  traiuuicied  before  and 
partly  within  the  huuse,  we  miiiit  cither  Hupp<iiie  (according 
to  our  notions  of  scenery,  for  in  Fletcher'^  age  the  audience 
wa«  content  with  thedrawini;  ofa  curtain)  thar  the  door  ctuod 
0|ien,  or  that  iJio  uvern  wan  not  provided  with  windows, 
but  open  like  a  AstMuoriger'it  or  butcher's  shop :  and  it  ia 
not  unlikely  tliat  the  red-lattice  nieiitiuned  in  old  writers, 
when  speaking  ot  taverns,  may  denote  a  kind  of  open 
frame-wiirk,  which  exposed  those  gue.-«tN  who  drank  in  ihe 
bar  to  the  view  of  street  pa.-<Jienger;Hi,  6cc."    Wkbkb.  —  I'he 

I  fact,  I  believe,  is,  — there  being  no  movable  paint*,  d  scenery 
when  this  play  was  pniduced,  the  audience  was  to  tuppoM 

j  that  the  eariie'<t  pi>nii>n  of  the  present  scene  to<ik  place  be- 

I  foie  the  tavern,  and  the  remainder  of  it  in  a  room  of  tlM 

I  tavern. 
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A  place  made  only  for  liberal  entertainment, 
Ijet's  seek  no  further,  but  make  use  of  this, 
And,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  to  our  friends 
Crown  a  round  cup  or  two.* 
CVa.  Your  pleasure,  sir.  — 
Drawers  !  who  waits  within  ? 

Enter  Vintner  and  Drawer. 
Draw.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

i^int.  Look  into  the  Lily-pot :    why,  Mark, 
there !  — 
Ton  are  welcome,  gentlemen ;  heartily  welcome, 
My  noble  friend. 

Cra,  Let's  have  good  wine,  mine  host, 
And  a  fine  private  room. 

Vint.  Will  you  be  there,  sir  ? 
What  is't  you'll  drink  r  *    I'll  draw  your  wine 

myself.  — 
Cushions,  ye  knaves  !  why,  when  ?  * 

Enter  Second  Drawer  with  cushions* 
Sec.  Draw.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 
Vint.  Chios,  or  Lesbos,  Greek  ? 
CVa.  Your  best  and  neatest. 
VitU.  I'll  draw  ye  that  shall  dance. 
Cra.  Away  !  be  quick,  then.      [Exit  Vintner. 
Con.  How  does  your  brother,  sir,  my  noble 
friend, 
The  good  Euphanes  ?    In  all  my  course  of  travel, 
I  met  not  with  a  gentleman  so  furnish'd 
In  gentleness  and  courtesy  ;  believe,  sir. 
So  many  friendly  offices  I  receiv'd  from  him, 
So  great  and  timely,  and  enjoy* d  his  company 
In  such  an  open  and  a  liberal  sweetness, 

That  when  I  dare  forget  him 

Cra.  He's  in  good  health,  sir ; 
But  you  will  find  him  a  much-alter'd  man  ; 
Grown  a  great  courtier,  sir. 
Con.  He's  worthy  of  it. 

Cra.  A  man  drawn  up,  that  leaves  no  print 
behind  him 
Of  what  he  was :  those  goodnesses  you  speak  of 
That  have  been  in  him,  those  that  you  call  free- 
doms. 
Societies  and  sweetness,  look  for  now,  sir. 
You'll  find  no  shadows  of  them  left,  no  sound  ; 
The  very  air  he  has  liv'd  in  altcr'd.    Now  be- 
hold him. 
And  you  shall  see  a  thing  walk  by,  look  big 

upon  you, 
And  cry  for  (Tlace;  **I  am  the  queen's;   give 

room  there ! " 
If  you  bow  low,  may  be  he'll  touch  the  bonnet. 
Or  tting  a  forc'd  smile  at  you  for  a  favour. 
Con.  He  is  your  brother,  sir. 
Cra.  These  forma  put  off, 
Which  travel  and  court  holy-water^  sprinkle  on 

him, 
I  dare  accept  and  know  him.    You'll  think  it 
strange,  sir, 

I  or  two]  Hero  Weber  added  a  staf»-direction,  **  Th»fi  go 
tiUo  the  Tavern." 

>  fVkat  uH  von*U  drink  ?]  We  rau8t  now  auppone  Cratee 
and  CoDun  Ui  be  in  "  a  One  private  room  "  o(  tiie  tavern. 

*  why,  irA«ii  7]  An  elliptical  expreawiun  of  iin|iaiience. 
TMy  coiiiinoii  in  early  play*.  It  uccurw,  indeed,  in  one  or 
Divdon'it  —  Love  TrUmt»hanL 

*  eunrt  hot^-toalerj  A  pruverbial  exmreft!<ion  for  compli* 
nrntd,  flue  worda  will. out  deed«.  (Fr.  Eau  biniu  do  U 
tour). 


That  even  to  me,  to  me,  his  natural  brother, 
And  one  by  birth  he  owes  a  little  houour  to 

Be-enter  Vintner  with  wine,  and  Boys. 
But  that's  all  one.  —  Come,  give  me  some  wine, 

mine  host.  — 
Here's  to  your  fair  return.  [Drikkt, 

Coti.  1  wonder  at  it ; 
But,  sure,  he  has  found  a  nature  not  worth 

owning  ; 
In  this  way  else  I  know  he  is  tender-carried.  — 

[Aeide. 
I  thank  you,  sir.     And  now  durst  I  presume. 
For  all  you  tell  me  of  these  alterations 
And  stops  in  his  sweet  nature  (which  till  I 

find  so, 
I  have  known  him  now  so  long,  and  look'd  so 

through  him, 
You  must  give  me  leave  to  be  a  little  £aithles8), 
I  say.  for  all  these,  if  you  please  to  venture, 
I'll  lay  the  wine  we  drink,  let  me  send  for  him 
(Even  I,  that  am  the  poorest  of  his  fellowship). 
But  by  a  boy  o'  th'  house  too  let,  him  have  business, 
Let  him  attend  the  queen,  nay,  let  his  mistress 
Hold  him  betwixt  her  arms,  he  shall  come  to  me. 
And  shall  drink  with  me  too,  love  me,  and 

heartily ; 
Like  a  true  honest  man,  bid  me  welcome  home : 
I  am  confident. 

Cra.  You  will  lose. 

Con.  You'll  stand  to  the  wager } 

Cra.  With  all  my  heart. 

Con.  Go,  boy,  and  tell  Euphanes 

Firat  Boy.  He's  now  gone  up  the  street,  sir. 
With  a  great  train  of  gallants. 

Cra.  What  think  you  now,  sir  ? 

Con.  Go,  and  overtake  him : 
Commend  my  love  unto  him ;  my  name  is  Conon ; 
Tell  him  I  am  new  arriv'd,  and  where  I  am. 
And  would  request  to  see  him  presently.  — 
You  see  I  use  old  dudgeon  ^  phrase  to  draw  him. 

Cra.  I'll  hang  and  quarter  when  you  draw 
him  hither. 

Con.  Away,  boy ! 

Firat  Boy,  I  am  gone,  sir.  [ExiL 

Con.  Here's  to  you  now  :  [Drinka. 

And  you  shall  find  his  travel  has  not  stopt  him. 
As  you  suppose,  nor  alter'd  any  freedom ; 
But  made  him  far  more  clear  and  excellent. 
It  draws  the  grossness  off  the  understanding, 
And  renders  active  and  industrious  spirits  : 
He  that  knows  most  men's  mauners,  must  of 

necessity 
Best  know  his  own,  and  mend  those  by  example. 
'Tis  a  dull  thing  to  travel,  like  a  mill-hor^e. 
Still  in  the  place  he  was  bom  in,  lam'd  and 

blinded ; 
Living  at  home  is  like  it.    Pure  and  strong  rairits. 
That,  like  the  tire,  still  covet  to  fly  upwsnC 

B  dudremi]  L  e.  bomely.    So  in  T%%  Coptam,  act  iL  ac.  1, 
p.  493,  Jacoinu  f ayt», 

**  thoufh  I  am  plain  and  4Mdgt»n, 
I  would  nut  be  an  &»»." 
See  also  the  note  on  *'  dudgton-dagger/*  p.  47'*.  Sinra  iha 
preceding  playii  were  printed,  1  have  fiHind  Uiat  there  waa  a 
rtuih  i>r  Mutl'  called  dudgeon:  and  that  it  was  uf  a  oaans 
kind  may  be  roncluded  from  the  meuphorical  qm  of  tS* 
word.  '*  JJnd^ioH  ihe  c  peecea  oitntaiuinK  v,  ra.**  Tie 
Rate^i  uf  tht  Ctt^tome  kvwtr,  ftc,  1S8S,  aig.  B  vij :  so  alw  IB 
'J%e  Rates  iff  MarckandnoOf  4bc 
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And  to  give  tire  as  well  as  take  it,  cas'd  up  and 

mcw'd  here, 
I  mean  at  home,  like  lusty  mettled  horses. 
Only  lied  up  in  stables,  to  please  their  masters, 
Beat  out  their  fiery  lives  in  their  own  litters. 
Why  do  not  you  travel,  sir  r 
Cra.  I  have  no  belief  in't, 
I  see  B  >  many  strange  thin<;;s,  half  unhatch'd  too, 
Return  ;  those  that  went  out  men,  and  good  m  en. 
They  look  like  poach' d  eggs,  with  the  souls  * 

suck'd  out, 
Empty  and  full  of  wind ;  all  their  a/fcctions 
Are  bak'd  in  rye-crust,  to  hold  carriage 
From  this  good'  town  to  th'  other ;  and  when  they 
are  o[)en'd, 

Thoy  are  so  ill-cook'd  and  mouldy 

Con.  You  are  pleasant. 

Cra.  I'll  shew  you  a  pack  of  these ;  I  have 
'em  for  you ; 
That  have  been  long  in  travel  too. 
Con,  Please  you,  sir. 

Cra.  You  know  the  Merchants*  Walk,  boy  ? 
Sec.  Boy.  Very  well. 

Cra.   And   you  remember    those  gentlemen 
were  here 
The  other  day  with  me  ? 
tSec.  Boy.  Yes. 
Cra,  Tlicn  go  hither. 
For  there  I  am  sure  they  are ;  pray  'em  come 

hither, 
(And  use  my  name)  I  would  be  glad  to  see  'em. 

[Exit  Sec.  Boy. 

Re-enter  First  Boy. 
First  Boy.  Yo\xt  brother's  coming  in,  air. 
VitU.  'Ods  my  passion  !  — 
Out  with  the  plate,  ye  knaves ;  bring  the  new 

cushions, 
And  wash  those  glasses  I  set  by  for  high-days ; 
Perfume  the  rooms  along. 

[ExeaiU  Drawers,   one  of  whom  presently 
returns  with  cushions],  — 
Why,  sirrah ! 
First  Biy    Here,  sir. 

Vint.  Bid  my  wife  make  herself  ready  ■  hand- 
somely, 
And  put  on  her  best  apron  ;  it  may  be, 
The  noble  gentleman  will  look  upon  her. 

Enter  Euphanes  and  two  Gentlemen. 
Euph.  Where  is  he,  boy  ? 
Vint.  Your  worship's  heartily  welcome ; 
It  joys  my  very  heart  to  see  you  here,  sir. 

[Exit  First  Boy. 

The  gentleman  that  sent  for  your  honour 

Euph.  Oh,  good  mine  host 

Vint.    To  niy  poor  homely  house,  an't  like 

your  honour. 
Euph.  I  thiuik  thine  honour,  good  mine  host. 

Where  is  he? 
Con.  What  think  you  now?— My  best  Eu- 
phanes ! 
Euph.  Conon  ! 
Welcome,  my  friend  :    my  noble  friend,   how 

is  it? 
Arc  you  iu  safety  come,  in  health  ? 

1  sowU]  The  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber  chose  to  print 
•••ool." 
t  make  heradf  rtai^]  L  e.  drea  beraeUL 


Con.  All  health,  all  safety. 
Riches,  and  all  that  makes  content  and  hap- 
piness. 
Now  I  am  here,  I  have.    How  have  you  far'd, 
sir? 
Euph.    Well,   I  thank  Heaven ;    and   nerer 
nearer,  friend, 
To  catch  that  great  occasion. 
Con.  Indeed,  I  joy  in't. 

Euph.  Nor  am  I  for  myself  bom  in  these  for- 
tunes ; 
In  truth,  I  love  my  friends. 
Con.  You  were  noble  ever. 

[Euphanes  salutes  Cratbs. 
Cra.  I  thought  you  had  not  kyown  me. 
Euph.  Yes  ;  you  are  my  brother, 
My  elder  brother  too  :  would  your  affections 
Were  able  but  to  ask  that  love  I  owe  to  you. 
And,   as  I   give,   preserve    it !  —  Hero,   Mend 

Conon, 
To  your  fair  welcome  home.  [  They  drink. 

Con.  Dear  sir,  I  thank  you.  — 
Fill  it  to  the  brim,  boy.  —  Crates  ! 

Cra.  1  will  pledge  you  j 
But  for  that  glorious  comet,  lately  fir*d  -2 — 
Cow.  Fie,  fie,  sir,  fie  ! 
Euph.  Nay,  let  him  take  his  freedoms  ; 
He  stirs  not  me,  I  vow  to  you ;  much  less  stains 
me. 
Cra.  Sir,  I  cannot  talk  with  that  neat  travel- 
ling tongue. 
Con,  As  I  live,  he  has  the  worst  belief  in  men 
abroad ! 
I  am  glad  I  am  come  home.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Second  Boy. 
Sec,  Boy.  Here  are  the  gentlemen. 
Cra.  Oh,  let  'em  enter.    Now  you  that  trust 
in  travel. 
And  make  sharp  beards   and   little   breeches 

deities. 
You  that  enhance  the  daily  price  of  toothpickB,' 


S  you  thai  truMt  tn  travdf 

And  make  sharp  heard$  and  little  kreeekes  d»)tie»y 
You  that  enhance  the  daUy  price  of  tuothpicks]  **  The  fol- 
lowing paxKace  frum  Taylor  the  water  poet  will  Rufficiently 
illustrate  the  di/Terent  modee  of  wearing  the  heard,  where 
the  Ktiletto-faHhion  (which,  froni  a  vpeei  h  fiillowing,  aeemi 
to  have  been  imiiorted  fmm  Pim)  alluded  to  in  tJie  text,  as 
well  as  tiio  cut  mentioned  in  act  iv.  tic  1 ,  Is  specified :  — 

^  Now  a  few  lines  to  paper  I  will  put 
or  mens  beards  otrange  and  variable  cut, 
In  which  i here's  some  doe  take  as  vaine  a  pride 
As  almost  in  all  other  things  beside. 
Some  are  reap'd  most  substantial,  like  a  brush. 
Which  niaked  n  natural  wit  kiiowne  by  the  bush  ; 
And  in  my  time  of  some  men  1  have  heard, 
Whoiie  wisdome  haue  bin  onely  wenith  and  beard ; 
Many  of  the»e  tlie  proverbe  well  dulh  fit, 
Which  saye^,  "  Uuvh  naturall,  more  haire  then  wit:  " 
Some  lieeme  as  tliey  were  starched  stiflb  and  fine. 
Like  to  the  bristles  of  wme  angry  swine ; 
And  Mime,  tu  6et  their  louos  desire  on  edge. 
Are  rut  and  prun'de  like  to  a  quickset  hedge : 
Stime  like  a  D(Kide,  some  like  a  Ibrke,  some  square, 
Bume  round,  tN>me  niow*d  like  stulible,  some  atarite  bora^ 
Sumo  gharpe^  eUlctto  fashion ^  dagger-ltke, 
That  may,  with  whi.>pering,  a  mans  eyes  out-pike ; 
Some  wicii  the  hnromer-cui,  or  Ramaue  T, 
Their  beards  eztrauagant  reformed  nmst  be ; 
Smne  with  the  quadrate,  some  triangle  fa^bioii. 
Some  circular,  wme  oual  in  translatioa  j 
Some  iierpendicular  in  longitude, 
Some  like  a  thicket  for  their  crassitude : 
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And  hold  there  is  no  home-hred  happiness, 
Behold  a  model  of  your  minds  and  actions. 

Euph,  Though  this  be  envious,  yet,  done  i' 
the  way  of  mirth, 
I  am  content  to  thank  you  for't. 

Con.  'Tis  well  yet. 

Cra.  Let  the  masque  enter. 

Enter  Onos,  Uncle,  and  Tutor. 
Onos.  A  pretty  tavern,  faith,  of  a  fine  struc- 
ture. 
Uncle,  Bear  yourself  like  a  gentleman  ;  here's 
sixpence. 
And  be  sure  you  break  no  glasses. 

Tutor.  Hark^ve,  pupil ; 
Oo  ns  I  taught  you,  hang  more  upon  your  hams. 
And  put  your  knees  out  bent;    there;    yet  a 

little : 
Now  I  beseech  yc,  be  not  so  improvident 
To  forget  your  travelling  pace,  'tis  a  main  posture. 
And  to  all  unair'd  gentlemen  will  betray  you. 
Play  with  your  Pisa  beard :  why,  where's  your 

brush,  pupil  ?  '  — 
He  must  have  a  brush,  sir. 
Um^lA  More  charge  yet  ? 
TtUor.  Here,  take  mine.  — 
These  elements  of  travel  he  must  not  want,  sir. 
Uncle.  Ma  foy^  he  has  had  some  nineteen- 
penee  in  elements ; 
What  would  you  more  ? 

Tutor.   DuruSt  mehercU^  pater  ! 
Con.  What,  monsieur  Onos,  the  very  pump  * 
oi  travel  I 


Thai  heiflits,  depth:*,  breadths,  trifunne,   square,  oual, 

ntiitid, 
And  t\\\e*  Be< 'metrical I  in  beards  are  found.' 

Superbia  FlagflUm^  apud  Workt)  [p.  34.  ed.  1630.] 

Tight  and  short  brecche-<,  at  that  time  coming  into  fashion, 
were  coii>idered  by  ihe  puniaaei,  who  had  been  used  to  tJie 
wide  tnink-ho»e,  as  very  indecent,  and  by  old  peopio,  as 
Mr.  (Jitlord  ob^rves,  very  inconvenient,  *m  being  ill 
adapted  to  the  hard  ouk  chain  and  benched  on  which 
they  usuallv  sat.'  [Note  on  Ma.«singer'8  IVttrk.i^  vol.  ii. 
4«7,  ed.  1813  J  — Finally,  toothpicks  had  been  introduced 
by  travellerH  !<nortly  before,  and  are  often  alluded  tu  in  old 
playi«.     [See  pp.  119  and  554.]  "     Wekcr. 

1  ir*y,  Kikere^s  your  brush,  pupil  1]  **  I  am  not  certain 
what  brutih  the  1'utor  means.  I*(.rhai)s  one  was  appended 
to  the  8nu(f-boze«  then  wtirn,  as  in  still  the  casv  with  tlie 
Scotch  anutiing-humH.  .  .  .  However,  it  may  have  been  a 
custom  for  the  gallants  to  carry  a  clothe^^-linitili  in  tlieir 
pockets,  and  the  text  may  allude  to  this."  Wcber.  It  is 
evident  from  the  context  that  the  Tutor  meanx  a  brush  for 
the  beard.  In  The  Rate*  of  Marchandizes,  &c.,  1(135,  wo 
fiU^f  *'*^  Beard  brtuhen  llie  gruce,  containing  12  dozen,"  dec, 
8ig.  B  iv. 

«  pumpY  ♦*  I  suspect  that  for  pump  here  wo  should  read 
mnk.     The   pink  of  couri&ty  is  a  well-known    phrase." 
DTMnox.    "  i  believe  Sympsmn  is  right  in  \\\»  conjecture.*' 
Wkbkr.     In  the  characters  of  Onon,  his  L'nclc,  and  his 
Tutor,  the    p(»et    certainly   intended    to  ridicule  Thomas 
Coryate  (see  note,  act  iii.  sc.  i.) ;  and  perhaps  there  is  an 
allusion  here  to CorjatoV  famous  shoei<.    In  a  copy  of  vorxea 
by  John  tJirangwaycs,  prefixed  to  C»»ryatt»':t  Crudities,  1611, 
(and   originally   forming   part   of  The  Odcombian  Banqust^ 
&c.,  1611),  is  the  following  passage  ; 
*'  Come  to  my  hel|ie  some  old-shod  pilgrime  wight, 
That  1  of  you  may  tread  the  way  aright 
Which  leads  vnto  his  f^me,  whiUt  I  do  stile 
How  he  [Cor>'ate]  did  goat  leat^t  nine  hundred  mile 
With  one  poore  paire  of  shoes,  sauing  alone-a 
He  oiiely  once  did  sole  them  at  Verona,"  &c.    Sig.  d. 
where  Coryate  has  put  a  marginal  note  on  '*  Verona  "  — 
"  You  should  have  Kuid  Zurich."    Coryate's  8htK>s  were 
hung  up  in  the  church  of  his  native  Odcombe,  and  remained 
there  till  about  170-2 :  see  Colos's  Add.  to  Wood's  Alh.  uzon. 
ii  1^14.  ed.  Bliss. 


Sir,  as  I  live,  you  have  done  me  the  greater 

kindnesii.  — 
Oh,  my  fair  sir,  Lampree,  the  careful  uncle 
To  this  young  hopeful  issue  !     Monsieur  Tutor 

too, 
The  father  to  his  mind  !    Come,  come  :  let's  hug, 

boys. 
Why,  what  a  bunch  of  travel  do  I  embrace  now  I 
Methinks  I  put  a  girdle  about  Europe. 
How  has  the  boy  profited  ? 

Uncle.  He  has  enough,  sir. 
If  his  too  fiery  mettle  do  not  mar  it. 

Con.  Is  he  not  thrifty  yet  ? 

TtOor.  That's  all  his  fault ; 
Too  bounteous- minded,  being  under  age  too ; 
A  great  consumer  of  his  stock  in  pippins : 
H'ad  ever  a  hot  stomach. 

Con.  Come  hither,  Onos  : 
Will  you  love  me  for  this  fine  apple  ? 

Onos.  Ouy. 

Con.  And  will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  sometimes } 

Onos.  Faith,  I  will. 

Con.  That's  a  good  boy. 

Unde.  Pray,  give  not  the  child  so  much  £niit; 
He's  of  a  raw  complexion. 

Euph.  You,  monsieur  Hard-£gg, 
Do  you  remember  me  ?  do  you  remember 
When  you  and  your  consort'  travell'd  through 
Hungary  ? 

Con.  He's  in  that  circuit  stilL 

Euph.  Do  you  remember 
The  cantle  of  immortal  cheese  *  you  carried  with. 

you. 
The  half-cold  cabbage  in  a  leather  satchel. 
And  those  invincible  eggs  that   would  lie  in 

your  boweU 
A   fortnight   together,  and   then  turn  to  bed- 
staves  : 
Your  sour  milk  that  would  choke  an  Irishman* 
And  bread  was  bak'd  in  Csesar's  time  for  the 
army  r 

Con,  Providence,  providence. 

Tutor.  The  soul  of  travel. 

Euph.  Can  the  boy  speak  yet  ? 

Tutor.  Yes  ;  and  as  fine  a  gentleman, 
I  thank  my  able  knowledge,  he  has  arrir'd  aft, 
Only  a  little  sparing  of  his  language. 
Which  every  man  of  observation 

Uncle.  And  of  as  many  tongues 

Tutor.  Pray,  be  content,  sir; 
You  know  you  are  for  the  bodily  part,  the  poise, 
I  for  the  magazine,  the  mind. 

Euph.  Come  hither,  springaL^ 

Otu>8.  That  in  the  Almain  tongue  signifies  a 
gentleman. 

Euph.  What  think  you  of  the  forms  of  Italy 
or  Spain? 

Onos.  1  love  mine  own  country  pippin. 

Tutor.  Nobly  answer' d  ! 
Born  for  his  country  first. 

Euph.  A  great  philosopher  !  — 
What  horses  do  you  prefer  r 


«  e^msort]  I.  c.  band,  company,  —  cmnpajiiona. 
*  eantle  of  immortal  cheese]  —  caniU.  i.   e.  comer.  "a«*» 
fragment :  so  In  fi>kelt«»n's  Elfnour  Rammfmg ;  ^^ 

»*  A  eantaU  ef  Essex  e*«^r.** 

ITorlcs,  i.  103.  ed.  Djm, 
»  tpringal]  «« I.  e.  yoath.'*    Wsbbi. 
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Onos,  The  White  Horse,  sir ; 
There  where  I  lie  ;  honest,  and  a  just  beast. 

Tutor.  O  caput  lepidum  !  a  child  to  say  this  ! 
Are  these  figures  for  the  mouths  of  infants  ? 

Con.  Onos,  what  wenches  ?  [Aside  to  him. 

Come,  tell  me  true. 

Oiios.  I  cannot  speak  without  book. 

Con.  ^^'hen  shall  we  have  one,  ha  ? 

Onos.  Steal  me  from  mine  uncle  ; 
For,  look  you,  I  am  broke  out  horribly 
For  want  of  tieshly  physic ;  they  say  I  am  too 

young. 
And  that  'twill  spoil  my  growth ;  but,   could 
you  help  me 

Con.  Meet  me  to-morrow,  man  ;  no  more. 

Euph.  You  think  now 
You  have  open'd  such  a  shame  to  me  of  trarel, 
By  shewing  these  thin  cubs  !  you  have  hon- 

our'd  us 
Against  your  will,  proclaim*d  us  excellent : 
Three  frails  *  of  sprats,  carried  from  mart  to 

mart. 
Arc  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  trav- 

ell'd; 
A  bunch  of  bloated  fools !     Methinks  your  judg- 
ment 
Should  look   abroad  sometimes,  without  your 
envy. 

Cra,  Such  are  most  of  you.    So  I  take  my 
leave ; 
And  when  you  find  your  women's  favour  fail, 
'Tl9  ten  to  one  you'll  know  yourself^  and  seek 

me. 
Upon  a  better  muster  of  your  manners. 

Con.  This  is  not  handsome,  sir. 

Euph,  Pray,  take  your  pleasure  : 
You  wound  the  wind  as  much. 

Cra.  Come  you  with  me  ; 
I  have  business  for  you  presently.    There's  for 

your  wine ; 
I  must  confess  I  lost  it.  [ExU, 

Onos.  Shall  I  steal  to  you  ? 
And  shall  we  sec  the  wench  ? 

Con.  A  dainty  one. 

Onos.  And  have  a  dish  of  pippins  ? 

Con,  What !  a  peck,  man. 

Tutor.  Will  you  wait,  sir  ? 

Con.  Pray,  let's  meet  oftner,  gentlemen ; 
I  would  not  lose  ye. 

TiUor.  Oh,  sweet  sir  ! 

Con.  Do  you  think  I  would? 
Such  noted  men  as  you  } 

Onos,  ^ 

Uncle,  >   We  are  your  servants. 

Tutor. )  [Exwnt. 

Euph.  That  thing  they  would  keep  in  ever- 
lasting nonage. 
My  brother,  for  his  own  ends,  has  thrust  on 
Upon  my  mistress :  'tis  true,  he  shall  be  rich, 
If  ever  he  can  get  that  rogue  his  uncle 
To  let  him  be  of  years  to  come  to  inherit  it. 
Now,  what  the  main  drift  is 

Con.  Say  you  so  ?  no  more  words : 
I'll  keep  him  company  till  he  be  of  years 
(Though  it  be  a  hundred  years),  but  I'll  dis- 
cover it ; 
And  ten  to  one  I'll  cross  it  too. 

1  frails]  I  e.  ilifbt  baskets,  of  nisbefl  or  matting. 
▼OL.  I.  113 


Euph,  You  are  honest. 
And  I  shall  study  still  your  love.    Farewell,  sir 
For  these  few  hours  I  must  desire  your  pardon ; 
I  have  business  of  importance.     Once  a-day. 
At  least,  I  hope  you'll  see  me ;  I  must  see  you 

else; 
So,  once  more,  you  are  welcome. 

Con.  All  my  thanks,  sir  ; 
And,  when  I  leave  to  love  you,  life  go  from  me  I 
[Exeunt  teveraUy. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  l.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Theanor  and  Crates. 

Cra,  AVhy,  sir,  the  kingdom's   his;  and  no 
man  now 
Can  come  to  Corinth,  or  from  Corinth  go. 
Without  his  licence  ;  he  puts  up  the  tithes 
Of  every  office  through  Achaia ; 
From  courtier  to  the  carter  hold  of  him ; 
Our  lands,  our  liberties,  nay,  very  lives, 
Are  shut  up  in  his  closet,  and  let  loose     * 
But  at  his  pleasure  ;  books  and  aU  discourse 
Have  now  no  patron  nor  direction 
But  glorified  Euphanes ;  our  cups  are  guilty 
That  quench  our  thirsts,  if  not  unto  his  health. 
Oh,  I  could  eat  my  heart,  and  fling  away 
My  very  soul,  for  anguish  !     Gods  nor  men 
Should  tolerate  such  disproportion. 

The.   And  yet'  is  he  belov'd ;  whether  *t  be 
virtue. 
Or  seeming  virtue,  which  he  makes  the  cloak 
To  his  ambition. 

Cra.  Be  it  which  it  will. 
Your  highness  is  top  tame,  your  eyes  toq  film'd, 
To  see  this,  and  sit  still :  the  lion  should  not 
Tremble  to  hear  the  bellowing  of  the  buU. 
Nature,  excuse  me  !  though  he  be  my  brother. 
You  are  my  country's  father,  therefore  mine : 
One  parallel  line  of  love  I  bend  on  him, 
All  lines  of  love  and  duty  meet  in  you. 
As  in  their  centre ;  therefore  hear,  and  weigh. 
What  I  shall  speak.    You  know  the  queen  your 

mother 
Did  from  a  private  state  your  father  raise ; 
So  all  your  royalty  you  hold  from  her : 
She  is  older  than  she  was,  therefore  more  doting ; 
And  what  know  we  but  blindness  of  her  love 
(That  hath,  from  underneath  the  foot  of  For- 
tune, 
Sot  even  Euphanes*  foot  on  Fortune's  head) 
Will  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  cry,  **  Leap  now 
Into  my  bed  !  "  'tis  but  a  trick  of  age ; 
Nothing  impossible. 

The,  What  do  you  infer  on  this  ? 

Cra.  Your  pardon,  sir. 
With  reverence  to  the  queen :  yet  why  should  I 
Fear  to  speak  plain  what  pointeth  to  your  good  ? 
A  good  old  widow  is  a  hungry  thing  — 
I  speak  of  other  widows,  not  of  queens. 

The.  Speak  to  thy  purpose. 

Cra.  I  approach  it    Sir, 
Should  young  Euphanes  clasp  the  kingdom  thus, 
And  please  the  good  old  lady  some  one  night, 
Wliat  might  not  she  be  wrought  to  put  on  you* 
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Quite  to  supplant  your  birth  ?  neither  is  she 
•Past  children,  as  I  take  it. 

The,  Crates,  thou  shak'st  me  : 
Thou,  that  dost  hate  thy  brother  for  my  love, 
In  my  love  find  one  ;  henceforth  be  my  brother. 
This  giant  I  will  fell  beneath  the  earth ; 
I  will  shine  out,  and  melt  his  artful  wings  : 
Euphancs,  from  my  mother's  sea  of  favours, 
Spreads  like  a  river,  and  runs  calmly  on, 
Secure  yet  from  my  storms  ;  like  a  young  pine 
He  grows  up  planted  under  a  fair  oak. 
Whose  strong  large  branches  yet  do »  shelter  him, 
And  every  traveller  admires  his  beauty  : 
But,  like  a  wind,  I'll  work  into  his  cranks,* 
Trouble  his  stream,  and  drown  all  vessels  that 
Ride  on  his  greatness  :  under  my  mother's  arms, 
Like  to  a  stealing  tempest,  will  I  search. 
And  rend  his  root  from  her  protection. 

Cra.    Ay,  now  Theanor  speaks  like  prince 
Theanor. 

The.  But  how  shall  we  provoke  him  to  our 
snares  ? 
He  has  a  temper  malice  cannot  move 
To  exceed  the  bounds  of  judgment ;  he  is  so  wise, 
That  ^e  can  pick  no  cause  to  affiront  him. 

Cra.  No  ? 
What  better  than  his  crossing  your  intent  ? 
The  suit  I  had  to  you  ?     Conon's  forfeit  state  ' 
(Before  he  travell'd)  for  a  riot,  he 
Hath  from  your  mother  got  restor'd  to  him. 

The.  Durst  he  ?  what  is  this  Conon  r 

Cra.  One  that  hath. 
As  people  say,  in  foreign  countries  *  pleasured 

him. 
But  now  no  more  ; 

Enter  Onos,  Uncle,  Tutor,  Neantubs,  Sosicles, 

atid  EuATON. 
They  have  brought  the  travellers  I  told  you  ot 
That's  the  sweet  youth  that  is  my  brother^s  rival, 
That  curls  his  head,  for  he  has  little  hair. 
And  paints  his  vizor,  for  it  is  no  face, 
That  so  desires  to  follow  you,  my  lord  : 
Shew  'em  some  countenance,  and  it  will  beget 
Our  sport  at  least. 

TAe.  What  villanous  crab-tree  legs  * 
He  makes  !  his  shins  are  full  of  true-love  knots. 

Cra,  His  legs  were   ever  villanous,   since  I 
knew  him. 

Era.  Faith,  his  Tinde's  shanks  are  somewhat 
the  better. 

Nean,  But  is't  possible  he  should  believe  he  is 
not  of  age  ?  why,  he  is  fifty,  man ;  in's  jubilee,  I 
warrant :  'slight,  he  looks  older  than  a  groat ;  the 
very  stamp  on's  face  is  worn  out  with  handling. 

So«.  Why,  I  tell  you,  all  men  believe  it  when 
they  hear  him  speak,  he  utters  such  single  *  mat- 
ter in  so  infantij  a  voice. 

Nean.  HeTooks  as  likfe  a  fellow  that  I  have 
seen  accommodate  gentlemen  with  tobacco  in 
our  theatres ! ' 


1  do]  Both  tiM  folios  «  do*8." 

s  crankg\  i.  e.  bending  or  winding  pa«ages.  —  Th«re  Is  a 
strange  jumble  of  metaphont  in  thi«  speech. 
»  suae]  i.  e.  estate,  —  as  frequently  before. 
4  countries]  So  the  second  folio.  —Mot  in  the  first 


t  Ugs]  i.  e.  bows, 
t  ringu]  J.  e. 


•  s»gU]  I.  ©.  weak,  silly. 

f  tobocco  in  our  theatres  j  See  notes,  pp.  99,  277. 


Onot.  Most  illustrious  prince ! 

Era,  A  pox  on  him,  he  is  gelt !  how  he  trebles ! 

Onos.  I  am  a  gentleman  o'  both  sides. 

Tutor.  He  means  (so't  please  your  highness) 
both  by  father  and  mother. 

Soa.  Thou  a  gentleman  !  thou  an  ass. 

Nean.  He  is  ne'er  the  farther  from  being  a  gen- 
tleman,  I  assure  you. 

Tutor,  May  it  please  your  grace,  I  am  another. 

Nean.  He  is  another  ass,  he  says ;  I  bcUeve 
him. 

Uncle.  We  be  three,  heroical  prince 

Nean.  Nay,  then,  we  must  have  the  picture 
of  'em,*  and  the  word  •  No8  »umu». 

Tutor.  That  have  travelled  all  parts  of  the 
globe  together. 

Uncle.  For  my  part,  I  have  seen  the  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune  before. 

Onos.  Peace,  uncle  ;  for,  though  you  speak  a 
little  better  than  I 

Nean,  'Tis  a  very  little,  in  truth. 

Onos,  Yet,  wc  must  both  give  place,  as  they 
say,  to  the  best  speaker,  the  tutor. 

Tutor.  Yet,  since  it  hath  pleased  your  radiance 
to  decline  so  low  as  on  us  poor  and  unworthy 
dung-hills 

Nean.  What  a  stinking  knave's  this  ! 

Tutor,  Our  peregrination  was  ne'er  so  felici- 
tated, as  since  we  entered  the  line  of  your  gra- 
cious favour ;  under  whose  beamy  aspect,  and 
by  which  infallible  mathematical  compass,  may 
we  but  hereafter  presume  to  sail,  our  industries 
have  reached  their  desired  termination  and  pe- 
riod ;  and  wc  shall  voluntarily  sacrifice  our  lives 
to  your  resplendent  eyes,  both  the  altars  and 
fires  of  our  devoted  offerings. 

Otws.  Oh,  divine  tutor  ! 

Cra.  Can  you  hold,  sir  ? 

Era.  He  has  spoken  this  very  speech  to  some 
whore  in  Corinth. 

Nean.  A  plague  on  him  for  a  fiutian  diction- 
ary !  On  my  conscience,  this  is  the  Ulyssean 
traveller  that  sent  home  *^  his  image  riding  upon 
elephants  to  the  great  Mogtd. 


>  the  picture  qf  'on,  Stc]  "  Alluding  tt>  the  sign  of  tte 
Loggerlieadrt."    Mason. 

*'  Much  like  vnto  the  pictan  of  We  db^e." 
Taylor's  FareueU  to  the  Tower  Battles,  —  fT^ritf ,  1630, 
p.  124,  whore  the  note  is,  *'  The  pictuitt  of  two  FooleeaM 
ihe  third  looking  un." 

»  Kord]  i.  e.  iniiito. 

10  the  Ulyssean  traveller  that  aaU  kaeu,  Jkcl  *'  The  €n|»> 
seau  traveUer  here  mentioned  waa  Ihe  celebrated  Thooiai 
Coryate,  who  is  suppoeie<i  to  have  travelled  mot^  niilM  «■ 
foot  than  any  person  of  that  afe,  or  in  any  pervid  Mnce.  Ha 
was  undoubtedly  not  In  hi;*  perfect  aenaee ;  but  waa  a  maa 
of  considerable  leamiug,  and  appean  to  have  related  butb- 
fuily  what  he  Raw  :  (or  be  became  ridiculous  chiefly  by 
dwelling  with  too  much  attention  oo  the  triflinf  accideott 
wJiich  happened  to  him  during  hhi  journey.  In  the  year 
160B,  he  sot  out  from  England,  and  went  on  fool  a»  far  as 
Venice,  and  back  again  i  a  journey  which  he  cuapteted  ui 
five  months.  He  published  an  acc^nnt  of  it  ia  tiie  year 
1611,  in  a  large  quartu  vulunie  [called  OrmdiLss^  suJ],  con- 
taining 655  pages,  besides  more  than  100  filled  with  com- 
mendatoiy  verses  by  Ben  Jonson  and  most  of  the  wits  uf  the 
age,  who  both  laughed  at  him  and  flattered  his  vanity  at  the 
same  time.  An  ejurort  from  this  aingulwr  peffvnnance  is  given 
in  a  note  on  act  iv.  ac  1.  He  afterwanli  travelled  ime 
Persia,  and  from  thence  into  the  Bast-ladieis  MiU  ua  fbol^ 
and  died  at  Surat  in  the  year  1617.  Tlie  ptoM  alluded  id  If 
our  author  was  entitled  Tki '*— ■  -     —  -    .. 


mmsCatiate. 

thsCmertiif 


TVmmsiUr  fir  Iks 
EufUsk  WiUy  grtetiAg  ft^om  the  Oomrt  mf  tks  Ormt  JhgmL 
resident  at  the  Tttwne  </  Aswure  m  £aaCenM  /iwha.  From 
by  W.  Jagg»d  ndHettrf  Aitiirawi,  16l«|  qoario^    II 
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Sos.  The  same ;  his  wit  is  so  huge,  nought  but 
an  elephant  could  carry  him. 

Era.  So  heavy,  you  mean. 

Nean.  These  three  are  even  the  finest  one  fool 
tripartite  that  was  e'er  discovered. 

Sos.  Or  a  treatise  of  famine,  divided  into  three 
branches. 

Era.  The  prince  speaks. 

The.  I  thank  ye  for  your  loves ;  but,  as  I  told 
you, 
I  have  so  little  means  to  do  for  those 
Few  follower*  I  have  already,  that 
I  would  have  none  shipwreck  themselves  and 

fortune 
Upon  my  barren  shelf.     Sue  to  Euphanes, 
For  he  is  prince  and  queen.     I  would  have  no 

man 
Curse  mo  in  his  old  age. 

Cra.  Alas,  sir,  they  desire  to  follow  you 
But  afar  off !  the  farther  off  the  better. 

Tutor.  Ay,  sir  ;  an*t  be  seven  mile  off,  bo  we 
may  but  follow  you,  only  to  countenance  us  in 
the  confronts  and  affronts,  which  (according  to 
your  highness'  will)  we  mean  on  all  occasions  to 
put  upon  the  lord  Euphanes. 

Ono3.  He  shall  not  want  gibing  nor  jeering,  I 
warrant  him  ;  if  hg  do,  I'll  forswear  wit. 

Nean.  It  has  forsworn  thee,  I'll  swear;  it  is 
the  ancient  enemy  to  thy  house. 

The.  Well,  be  it  so  ;  1  here  receive  ye  for  my 
followers  a  great  way  off. 

Nean.  Seven  miles,  my  lord  ;  no  further. 

Onos.  By  what  time,  sir,  (by  this  measure) 
may  I  come  to  follow  him  in  his  chamber  ? 

Nea?i.  Why,  when  his  chamber,  sir,  is  seven 
miles  long. 

Etiter  Euphanes,  Conon,  Page,  Gentlemen,  and 
Attendants. 

Gent.  Make  way  there  for  my  lord  Euphanes  ! 

Cra.  Look,  sir,  Jove  appears  ! 
The  peacock  of  our  state,  that  spreads  a  train 
Brighter  than  Iris'  blushes  after  rain. 

Euph.  You  need  not  thank  me,  Conon :  in 
your  love 
You  antedated  what  I  ann  do  for  you. 
And  I  in  gratitude  was  bound  to  this, 
And  am  to  much  more  ;  and  whate'er  he  be 
Can  with  un thankfulness  assoil  ^  me,  let  him 
Dig  out  mine  eyes,  and  sing  my  name  in  verse, 
In  ballad-verse,  at  every  drinking-house, 
And  no  man  be  so  charitable  to  lend  me 
A  dog  to  guide  my  steps. 

Nean.  Hail  to  Euphanes  ! 

Sos.  Mighty  Euphanes ! 

Era.  The  great  prince  Euphanes  I 

Tutor.  Key  of  the  court,  and  jewel  of  the 
queen  ! 

Uncle.  Sol  in  our  firmament ! 

Onos.  Pearl  in  the  state's  eye  ! 

Nean.  Being  a  black  man. 

Era.  Mistress  of  the  land  ! 


L 


in  the  frontispiece,  a  repreMnUtion  of  fhe  author  ridtng  on 
an  elephanC*  Rbxo.  I  may  add,  that  amoni  the  Gom- 
mendatory  venes  prefixed  to  the  Cruditiu  (and  origtnallf 
published  under  the  fitle  of  The  Odeombian  JBnifiiet,  &e. 
IGll,}  is  a  cow  bfoaded  *  A  parallel  betweene  Don  Vlywea 
of  Ithaca  and  Don  Coryate  of  Odcombe.* 
1  assoil]  If  the  right  reading,  must  mean  —  lofl,  fCaln. 


Nean.  Our  humble,  humble,  poor  petitions  are^ 
That  wo  may  hold  our  places.  * 

Ail.  May  we  ? 

Euph.  Yes; 
Be  you  malicious  knaves  still ;  and  you  foolB. 

Con.  This  is  the  prince's  and  your  brother's 
spite. 

Euph.  1  know't,  but  will  not  know  it. 

Con.  Yonder  they  are.  — 
Whose  fine  child's  this  ? 

Uncle.  Sir! 

Onoa.  Uncle,  le'  be,* 
Let  him  alone  ;  he  is  a  mighty  prince. 

Euph.  I  ask  your  highness'  pardon ;  I  protest 
By  Jupiter,  I  saw  you  not. 

The.  Hum ;  it  may  be  so  : 
You  have  rais'd  such  mountains  'twixt  your  eyes 

and  me. 
That  I  am  hidden  quite.    What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
You  much  forget  yourself. 

Euph.  I  should  much  more. 
Not  to  remember  my  due  duty  to  your  grace. 
I  know  not  wherein  I  have  so  transgressed 
My  service  to  your  higlmess,'  to  deserve 
This  rigour  and  contempt,  not  from  you  only, 
But  from  your  followers,  with  the  best  of  whom 
I  was  an  equal  in  my  lowest  ebb  : 
Beseech  you,  sir,  respect  me  as  a  gentleman  ; 
I  will  be  never  more  in  heart  to  you : 
Five  fair  descents  I  can  derive  myself 
From  fathers  worthy  both  in  arts  and  arms. 
I  know  your  goodness  companies  your  greatness, 
But  that  you  are  perverted :  royal  sir, 
I  am  your  humblest  subject ;  use  your  pleasure, 
But  do  not  give  protection  to  the  wrongs 
Of  these  subordinate  slaves,  whom  I  could  crush 
By  that  great  destin'd  favour  which  my  mistress 
And  your  majestic  mother  deigns  to  me, 
But  in  respect  of  you.     I  know  lean  envy 
Waits  ever  on  the  steps  of  virtue  advanc'd ; 
But  why  your  mother's  grace  gets  me  disgrace. 
Or  renders  me  a  slave  to  bear  these  wrongs, 
I  do  not  know.  —  Oh,  mediocrity. 
Thou  prizeless  jewel,  only  mean  men  have, 
But  cannot  value  ;  like  the  precious  gem 
Found  in  the  muckhill  by  the  ignorant  cock  ! 

The.  Your  creamy  words  but  cozen :  how  durst 
you 
Intercept  me  so  lately  to  my  mother  ? 
And  what  I  meant  your  brother,  you  obtaiu*d 
Unto  the  forfeiter  *  again. 

Cra.  Your  answer 
To  that,  my  lord  my  brother. 

Euph.  May  I  perish. 
If  e'er  I  heard  you  intended  such  a  suit ! 
Though  'twould  have  stuck  an  ignominious  brand 
Upon  your  highness,  to  have  given  your  servant 
A  gentleman's  whole  state  ^  of  worth  and  quality, 
Confiscate  only  for  a  youthful  brawL 

The.    Your  rudiments  are  too  saucy;  teach 
your  page. 

Con.  Ay,  so  are  all  things  but  your  flatteran. 

Onot.  Hold  you  your  prating. 


t  b'  be]  i.  e.  let  be,  forbear.    We  havt  abfadr  lisd  b*  fei 
let;  ■eep.eiL 
s  trantgrtui'd 

Mf  seniee  to  four  kiarktUMs]  See  nols,  n.  776. 
«  fbrfkiter]  Doth  the  mat "  forftitoreJ^ 
•  stMU]  i.  e.  efUte. 
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[act  : 


Con,  You  know  where  you  are,  you  fleeten 
face* 

Euph,  Yet,  sir,  to  appease  and  satisfy  your 
anger, 
Take  what  you  please  from  me,  and  give  it  him, 
In  lieu  of  this.     You  shall  not  take  it  neither, 
I  freely  will  impart  it,  half  my  state  ; 
Which,  brother,  if  you  please 

Cra.  I'll  starve  in  chains  first. 
Eat  my  own  arms. 

Euph,  Oh,  that  you  saw  yourself ! 
You  ne'er  made  mo  such  offer  in  my  poorness; 
And  'cause,  to  do  you  ease,  I  sought  not  to  you,' 
You  thus  malign  me  :  yet  your  nature  must  not 
Corrupt  mine,  nor  your  rude  examples  lead  me : 
If  mine  can  mend  you,  I  shall  joy.     You  know 
I  fear  you  not ;  you  have  seen  me  prov'd  a  man 
In  every  way  of  fortune :  'tis  my  comfort 
I  know  no  more  such  brothers  in  the  world 
As  Crates  is. 

Con.  Nor  I  such  as  Euphanes  : 
The  temper  of  an  angel  reigns  in  thee. 

Euph,  Your  royal  mother,  sir,  (I  had  forgot,) 
Entreats  your  presence. 

The,  You  have  done  her  errand  ; 
I  may  do  yours. 

Euph,  Let  it  be  truth,  my  lord. 

•  [Exit  TUBANOB. 

Con.  Crates,  I'll  question  you  for  this. 
Cra,  Pish,  your  worst ! 

[Exeunt  Cuates,  Neanthes,  Sosicles,  and 
Eratox. 
Con.  Away,  you  hounds,  after  your  scent ! 
Ono8.  Come,  we'll  sconi  to  talk  to  'em.    Now 
they  ace  gone, 
We'll  away  too.  [Exeunt  Onos,  Uncle,  and  Tutor. 
Con.  Wn^lJear  you  this,  my  lord  ? 
Euph.  To  shew  the  passive  fortitude  the  best : 
Virtue's  a  solid  rock,  whereat  being  aim'd 
The  keenest  darts  of  envy,  yet  unhurt 
Her  marble  heroes  stand,  built  of  ^  such  bases. 
Whilst  they  recoil,  and  wound  the  shooters' 
faces. 
Con.  My  lord,  the  queen. 

Enter  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Queen.  Gentle  Euphanes,  how. 
How  dost  thou,  honest  lord  ?     Oh,  how  I  joy 
To  see  what  I  have  made  !  like  a  choice  work- 
man. 
That,  having  fr.ini*d  a  master-piece,  doth  reap 
An  universal  coiuau'udation  ! 
Princes  are  gods  in  this.     I'll  build  thee  yet, 
The  good  foundation  so  pleases  me, 
A  story  or  two  higher ;  let  dogs  bark  : 
They  are  fools  that  hold  them  dignified  by  blood ; 
They  should  be  only  made  great  that  are  good. 

Euph.  Oraculous  madam  ! 

Queen.  Sirrah,  I  was  thinking. 
If  I  should  marry  thee,  what  merry  tales 
Our  neighbour  islands  ^  would  make  of  us  : 


1  you  fieuen face]  "To  jleeC  is  to  skim  milk.  AJluten 
facs  ineaiiii  what  we  now  call  a  whey-face."    MAsoit. 

s  Mught  not  to  you]  i.  e.  did  not  solicit  you :  see  notes, 
ppi  731,  808,  82ti. 

»  o/]  i  e  on.  — Altered  by  Weber  to  "on." 

*  iaUaUb]  Perhaps,  as  Synipson  suspected,  the  author 
wrote  "islanders."  — In  the  next  line,  "  mistre«"  ia  to  be 
read  as  a  trisyllable. 


But  let  that  pass  ;  you  have  a  mistress 

That  would  forbid  our  banes.^    Troth,  I  hsf* 

wish'd 
A  thousand  times  that  I  had  been  a  man ; 
Then  I  might  sit  a  day  with  thee  alone. 
And  talk ; " 

But,  as  I  am,  I  must  not.  There's  no  skill 
In  being  good,  but  in  not  being  thought  ill. 
Sirrah,  who's  that  ? 

^uph.  So't  please  your  majesty, 
Conon,  the  friend  I  su'd  for. 
Queen.  'Tis  despatch'd. 
Con.  Gracious  madam, 
I  owe  the  gods  and  you  my  life. 

Queen.  I  thank  you, 
I  thank  you  heartily  ;  and  I  do  think  yon 
A  very  honest  man ;  he  says  you  are.  — 
But  now  I'll  chide  thee :  what's  the  cause  my 

son 
(For  my  eye's  every  where,  and  I  haye  heard) 
So  insolently  does  the  contumelies 
Past  sufferance  (I*  am  told),  yet  you  complain 

not? 
As  if  my  justice  were  so  partial 
As  not  to  right  the  meanest :  credit  me, 
I'll  call  him  to  a  strict  account,  and  fright. 
By  his  example,  all  that  dar^  curb  mc 
In  any  thing  that's  just.     I  sent  you  for  him. 
Euph.  Humbly  he  did  return,  he  would  wait 

on  you. 
But  let  me  implore  your  majesty,  not  to  give 
His  highness  any  check  for  worthless  me  : 
They  are  court-cankers,  and  not  counsellors. 
That  thus  inform  you;  they  do  but  hate  the 

prince. 
And  would  subvert  me.    I   should  curse  my 

fortune. 
Even  at  the  highest,  to  be  made  the  gin  ^ 
To  unscrew  a  mother's  love  tmto  her  son  : 
Better  had  my  pale  flame  in  humble  shades 
Been  spent  unseen,  than  to  be  rais'd  thus  high. 
Now  to  be  thought  a  meteor  to  the  state. 
Portending  ruin  and  contagion. 
Beseech  you,  then,  rest  satisfied,  the  prince 
Is  a  most  noble-natur'd  gentleman, 
And  never  did  to  me  but  what  I  took 
As  favours  &om  him :  my  blown  billows  must 

not 
Strive  'gtilnst'my  shore,  that  should  confine  me, 

nor 
Justle  with  rocks  to  break  themselves  to  pieces. 
Queen.  Well,  thou'rt  the  composition  of  a  god : 
My  lion,  lamb,  my  eaglet,  and  my  dove. 
Whose  soul  ruils  clearer  than  Diana's  fount ! 
Nature  pick'd  several  flowers  from  her  choice 

banks. 
And  bound  'em  up  in  thee,  sending  thee  forth 
A  posy  for  the  bosom  of  a  queen. 


Enter  a  Lady. 
Lady,  The  prince  attends  you. 
Queen,  Farewell,  my  good  lord. 


6  bwet]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  **  _ 
by  Weber  to  "banna."    But  hornet  was  a  very 
form  of  the  word :  see,  for  instance,  Herrick's  a 
p.  43,  od.  1648,  and  Dekker>s  Shotamker**  £Miih», 
cd.  1600,  where  it  is  used  as  a  rhvme. 

e  Jind  tatk]  So  arranged  in  boco  the  folkM. 

T  gm]  L  e.  engine,  * 
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My  honest  man.     Stay ;  hast  no  other  suit  ? 
I  prithee,  tell  me ;  sirrah,  thine  eye  speaks 
As  if  thou  hadst ;  out  ^^Hth  it,  modest  fool. 

Euph.  With  favour,  madam,  I  would  craTe 
your  leave 
To  marry,  where  I  am  bound  in  gratitude  ; 
The  immediate  means  she  was  to  all  my  being, 
Nor  do  I  think  your  wisdom,  sacred  queen, 
Fetters  in  favours,  taking  from  me  so 
The  liberty  that  meanest  men  enjoy. 

Queen,  To  marry !    you  are  a  fool :  thou'st 
anger'd  me. 
Leave  me ;  I'll  think  on  t.  —  • 

[ExeufU  EuPHANBS  and  Congn. 
Only  to  try  thee  this,  for,  though  I  love  thee, 
I  can  subdue  myself;  but  she  that  can 
Enjoy  thee,  doth  enjoy  more  than  a  man.  [Aside, 

Re-enter  Thbakor,  and  kneelt. 
Nay,  rise  without  a  blessing,  or  kneel  still. 
What's,  sir,  the  reason  you  oppose  me  thus, 
And  seek  to  darken  what  I  would  have  shine  ? 
Eclipse  a  fire  much  brighter  than  thyself. 
Making  your  mother  not  a  competent  judge 
Of  her  own  actions  ? 

The,  Gracious  madam,  I 
Have  done  no' more  than  what  in  royalty. 
And  to  preserve  your  fame,  was  fit  to  do. 
Heard  you  the  people's  talk  of  you,  and  him 
You  favour  so,  his  greatness,  and  your  love. 
The  pity  given  to  me,  yoil  would  excuse  me : 
They  prate  as  if  he  did  dishonour  you ; 
And  what  know  I  but  his  own  lavish  tongue 
Has  utter' d  some  such  speeches  ?  he  is  call'd 
The  king  of  Corinth. 

Queen,  They  are  traitors  all : 
I  wear  a  crystal  casement  'fore  my  heart,  ' 
Through  which  each  honest  eye  may  look  into't ; 
Let  it  be  prospect  unto  all  the  world, 
I  care  not  this  ! 

The.  This  must  not  be  my  way.  —        \^Aside. 
Your  pardon,  gracious  mkdam  !     These  mcite- 

ments 
Made  mc  not  shew  so  clear  a  countenance 
Upon  the  lord  Euphanes  as  I  would ; 
Which  since  your  majesty  a£fccts  so  grievously, 
I'll  clear  the  black  cloud  off  it,  and  henceforth 
Vow  on  this  knee  all  love  and  gracfe  to  him. 

Queen,  Rise,  with  my  blessing  ;  and,  to  prove 
this  true,  I  The  an  oe  rises. 

Bear  him  from  me  this  cabinet  ol  jewels 

\Givifig  a  cabinet. 
In  your  own  person  ;  tell  him,  for  his  marrying. 
He  may  dispose  him  how  and  when  he  please. 

The,  I  shall  discharge  my  duty  and  your  will. 
[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 
Crates! 

Re-enter  Crates. 

Cra,  I  have  heard  all,  my  lord  :  how  luckily 
Fate  pops  her  very  spindle  in  our  hands  ! 
This  marriage  with  Beliza  you  shall  cross ; 
Then  have  1  one  attempt  for  Lamprias  more 
Upon  this  Phaeton.     Where's  Me.  ionc's  ring. 
That  in  the  rajje  you  took  from  her  ? 

T/ie,    Tis  here. 

Cta.  In,  and  effect  our  purpose.  You,  my  lord, 
Shall  disobey  your  mother's  charge,  and  send 
This  cabinet  by  some  servant  of  her  own, 


That  what  succeeds  may  have  no  reference 
Unto  your  highness. 

The,  On,  my  engine,  on  ! 

Cra,  Now,  if  we  be  not  struck  by  Heaven's 
own  hand, 
We'll  ruin  him,  and  on  his  ruins  stand.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.  —  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Beliza,* 
hung  with  blacky  and  lit  with  tapers. 

Enter  Aoenoe,  Leonidas,  Meeione,  and  Belua. 


Weep  no  more,  nor  tigh,  nor  grcNin ; 
Borrow  calls  no  lime  that't  gone  t 
Violetii  plurk'd,  the  svreeteet  rain 
Makes  not  fresh  nor  grow  again  : 
Trim  thy  locks,  look  cheernitly ; 
Fate's  hid  *  ends  eyes  cannot  see : 
Joys  as  wingid  dreams  fly  fast ; 
Why  should  sadneas  lonper  last? 
Grief  in  but  a  wound  to  woe : 
Gentlest  fair,  mourn,  mourn  no  mo.^ 

Age.  These  heavy*  airs  feed  sorrow  in  her, 
lady. 
And  nouriith  it  too  strongly  ;  like  a  mother 
That  spoils  her  child  with  giving  on't  the  wilL 

Bel.  Some  lighter  note ! 


Court  ladies,  laugh  and  wonder :  here  is  one 
That  weeps  because  her  maidenhead  is  gone  ; 
Whilst  you  do  never  fret,  nor  chafe,  nor  cry. 
But  when  too  h>ng  it  ke4>|M  you  com|»any  : 
Too  well  you  know,  maids  are  like  towns  on  fire, 
Wa<!ting  themselves,  if  no  man  quench  dewire. 
Weep,  then,  no  more,  fool :  a  new  maidenhead 
Ttio«i  sufTer'st  loss  of  in  each  chaste  tear  shed. 

Leo.  IIow  like  a  hill  of  snow  she  sits,  and 

melts 
Before  the  unchaste  fire  •  of  others'  lust ! 
What  heart  can  see  her  passion,  and  not  break  ? 
Age,  Take  comfort,  gentle  madam  :  you  know 

wcU, 
Even  actual  sins,  committed  without  will. 
Are  neither  sins  nor  shame,  much  more  com- 

peU'd; 
Your  honour's  no  whit  less,  your  chastity 
No  whit  impair'd,  for  fair  Merione 
Is  more  a  virgin  yet  than  all  her  sex. 
Alas,  'tis  done  !  '  why  bum  these  tapers  now  ? 
Wicked  and  frantic  creatures  joy  in  night. 


1  HouM  of  Brliza]  Weber  gives  "  Hou»e  ^Leonidaa :  ** 
but  see  p.  893,  2d  col.  I.  17,  sqq. 

s  Song]  Here  tiie  fir^(t  folio  has  onlv  a  sUge- direction, 
*'Jlsad  Song,"  and  a  little  after,  '*  A  lighter  Song."  The 
second  folio  give^  both  the  sung".  The  Editors  of  1778 
chose  to  remove  them  from  the  text  into  a  note. 

•  hid}  Altered  by  tiie  modem  editura  to  '*  bidden.'* 

*  mo]  i.  e.  more. 

»  ik«M?yl  Omitted  by  Weber ! 

6  Jire]  Weber  printed  "  fires." 

T  Aleu^  *tis  done]  "  Mr.  Sewnrd  concurred  with  me  in 
taking  this  passage  out  of  the  mouth  oi  Arenor^  and  putting 
it  into  that  of  MrrioH*^  to  wlioni  it  undoubtedly  belongs ; 
for  she  breakd  out  into  tliis  |iassionate  sentence,  and  inter- 
rupts tlie  prince,  befi>re  he  could  conclude  his  consolatory 
address."  STursoN.  So  too  tlie  Editura  of  1778 and  Webed 
But  it  is  plain  that,  till  »>hediscuvera  the  ring,  Merione  utten 
nothing  excefit  the  exclamations  '*  Ob  "  and  "  Pish : "  A|^ 
nor  presently  says, 

'^  Wliy  nhift  you  place*  thus,  Merione, 
\\\6  teill  not  lend  a  word  7  " 
There  is  probably  some  corruption  in  "  dont.** 
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[▲CT  m. 


Leo.  Imagine  fair  Mcrione  had  dream'd 
She  had  been  ravish' d,  would  she  sit  thxis 
Excruciate  ? 

Mer.  Oh  ! 

BuA  Fie,  fie,  how  fond  '  is  this ! 
What  reason  for  this  surfeit  of  remorse  ? 
How  many  that  have  done  ill,  and  proceed 
Women  that  take  dej^rees  in  wantonness. 
Commence,  and  rise  in  rudiments  of  lust, 
That  feel  no  scruple  of  this  tenderness  r 

Mer.  Pish  ! 

Bel,  Nor  are  you  matchless  in  mishap ;  e 
Bo  bear  an  equal  part  of  misery, 
That  love,  belov'd,  a  man  the  crown  of  me 
WTiom  I  have  friended,*  and  how  rais'd.     ]«» 

better 
That  all  do  know  and  speak  it  than  myself 
When  he  sail'd  low  I  might  have  made    lim 

mine ; 
Now,  at  his  full  gale,  it  is  questionable 
If  ever  I  o'crtako  him. 

Age.  WTicrefore  sits 
My  Phoebe  shadow'd  in  a  sable  cloud  ? 
lliose  pearly  drops  which  thou  let's  fall  like 

beads, 
Numbering  on  them  thy  vestal  orisons, 
Alas,  ore  spent  in  vain  !    I  love  thee  still : 
In   midst  of  oil  these   showers  thou  sweetUer 

sfcnt'st, 
Like  a  green  meadow  on  an  April-day, 
In  which  the  sun  and  west  wind  play  together, 
Striving  to  catch  and  drink  the  balmy  drops. 

Enter  Servant 
Serv.  The  lord  Kuplianos,  madam.  [Exit. 

[Exit  MsaioNE. 
Ape.  Poor  Merionc ! 
She  loathes  the  light  and  men. 

[Exit  with  Lbonidas. 

Enter  Euphanss. 
Euph.  The  virtuous   gods  preserve  my  mis- 
tress ! 
Bel.  Oh,  my  most  honour'd  lord,  those  times 

are  chang'd  ! 
Euph.    Let   times   and   men   change:    could 
Heaven  change,  Euphanes 
Should  never  change  to  be  devoted  ever 
To  fair  Beliza.     Should  my  load  of  honours. 
Or  any  grace  which  you  were  author  of. 
Detract  mine  honour,  and  diminish  grace  ? 
The  gods  forbid  !     You  here  behold  your  servant. 
Your  creature,  gentle  lady,  whose  sound  sleeps 
You  purchas'd  for  him,  whose  food  you  paid  for. 
Whose  garments  were  your  charge,  whose  first 

pcrferment 
Y'ou  founded ;    then,  what  since  the  gracious 

ciueon 
Hath,  or  can  rear,  is  upon  your  free  land, 
And  you  arc  mistress  of. 

lit'l.  Mock  me  not,  gentle  lord ; 
Y*ou  shine  now  in  too  high  a  sphere  for  me  ; 
Wo  are  planet;*  now  dUjoin'd  for  ever :  yet, 

1  /piiJj  i.  r.  f(Mili.<h. 

t  H  horn  I  karr  frUnded]  Altered  by  SympKin  (Me  Errmla 
n»  vol.  vi.  ed.  I7:»<i)  to  ♦*  H'kom  how  Pee  friended i  and  w 
thf  Ediu.r-ot  ITTp;— rightly,  |H'rh.iiwj,  though  Aladon  pro- 
iiouncei  tlie  alteration  to  be  unneceaaary.  | 


^  'oor  superstitious  innocent  that  I  am. 
Give  leave  that  I  may  lift  my  hands,  and  larwt^ 
Not  in  idolatry,  but  perfect  zeal ; 
For,  credit  me,  I  repent  nothing  I  have  done. 
But,  were  it  to  begin,  would  do  the  same. 
Euph.  There  are  two  seas  in  Corinth,  and  two 
queens, 
uid,  but  there,  not  two  such  in  the  spacioni 

universe. 
I  came  to  tender  you  the  man  you  have  mada^ 
.Vnd,  like  a  thankful  stream,  to  retribute 
All  you,  my  ocean,  have  enrich'd  me  with. 
You  told  me  once  you'd  marry  me. 
Bel.  Another  i^ock?«you  were  wont  to  play 
fair  play. 
You  scorn  poor  helps ;  he,  that  ia  sure  to  win. 
May  slight  mean  hearta,  whose  hand  coaunands 
the  queen. 
Euph.  Let  me  be  held  the  knave  through  all 
the  stock, 
When  I  do  slight  my  mistress  !   You  know  well 
The  gracious  inclination  of  the  queen. 
Who  sent  me  leave  this  morning  to  proceed 
To  marry  as  I  saw  convenience. 
And  a  great  gift  of  jewels  :  three  days  hence 
The  general  sacrifice  is  done  to  Vesta, 
And,  can  you  by  them  be  accommodated, 
Y'our  servant  shall  wait  on  you  to.the  temple. 

Bel.  TUlnow» 
I  never  felt  a  real  joy  indeed. 
Euph.  Here,  then,  I  seal  my  duty,  here  my 
love: 
Till  which  vouchsafe  to  wear  this  zing,  dear 

mistress ; 
'Twas  the  queen's  token,  and  shall  celebrate 
Our  nuptials. 

Bel.  Honour  still  raise,  and  preserve 
My  honour'd  lord,  as  he  preserves  all  honour  ! 
[Exit  EppHjLysa. 

Re-enter  Mbbionb,  Aobnob,  and  Lionidas. 

Age.  Why  shift  you  places  thus,  Merione, 
And  will  not  lend  a  word  ?  Couldst  thou  so  soon 
Leave  sorrow  as  the  place,  how  blest  were  I ! 
But  'twill  not  be;  grief  is  an  impudent  guest, 
A  follower  every  where,  a  hanger-on. 
That  words  nor  blows  can  drive  away. 

Leo,  Dear  sister ! 

Bel.  Who  can  be  sad  ^  out  with  these  tzacio 
Ughts,  ^^ 

And  let  day  repossess  her  natural  hours ; 
Tear  down  these  blacks,  cast  ope  the  faaftmnnti 

wide. 
That  we  may  jocundly  behold  the  sun  ! 
I  did  partake  with  sad  Merione 
In  all  her  moumins  ;  let  her  now  rejoice 
With  glad  Beliza,  tor  Euphanes  is 
As  full  of  love,  full  of  humility. 
As  when  he  wanted. 

Mer.  Oh!  — that 

Leo.  Help  !  she  faints ; 
Her  grief  has  broke  her  heart. 

Mer.  No  — that— that 

Age,  Mistress,  what  point  you  at  ? 

Her  lamps  are  out,  yet  still  she  extends  her  haadL 
As  if  she  saw  something  antipathous 
Unto  her  virtuous  life. 


*  na  now]  Bo 


ia  both  the  Alig^ 
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Leo.  Still,  still  she  points, 
And  her  lips  move,  but  no  articulate  sound 
Breathes  from  'em.  —  Sister,  speak,  what  moves 
you  thus  ? 

Bel.  Her  spirits  return. 

Mer.  Oh,  hide  that  fatal  ring  ! 
Where  had  it  vou,  Beliza? 

Bel.  What  hid  fete 
Depends  on  it  r  —  Euphanes  gave  it  me, 
As  holy  pledge  of  future  marriage. 

Mer,  Then  is  Euphanes  the  foul  ravishcr  ; 
Let  me  speak  this,  and  die.     That  dismal  night 
Which  soal'd  my  shame  upon  me,  was  that  ring 
The  partner  of  my  robb'd  virginity. 

Leo.  Euphanes  \ 

Age,  Strange! 

Bel.  Impossible! 

Mcr.  Impossible  to  have  redress  on  him, 
Chief  servant  to  the  queen.     Ha  !  I  have  read 
Somewhere,  I  am  sure,  of  such  an  injury 
DoDC  to  a  lady,  and  how  she  durst  die.       [Exit. 

Age.  Oh,  follow  her,  Beliza  ! 

Bel.  To  assure  her 
The  unlikcUhood  of  this.  [ExU, 

Age.  Love  hides  all  sins. 
What's  to  be  done,  Leonidaa  ? 

Leo.  AVhy,  this 

Amazement  takes  up  all  my  feculties : 
The  plagues  of  gods  and  men  yvill  muster  all. 
To  avenge  this  tyranny.     Oh,  frontless  man, 
To  dare  do  ill,  and  hope  to  bear  it  thus  ! 
First  let's  implore,  then  cure. 

Age.  Who,  who  can  trust 
The  gentle  looks  and  words  of  two-fac'd  man  ? 
Like  Corinth's  double  torrent,  you  and  I 
Will  rush  upon  the  land ;  nor  shall  the  queen 
Defend  this  villain  in  his  villany  : 
Lust's  violent  flames  can  never  bo  withstood, 
Nor  quench' d,  but  >>-ith  as  violent  streams  of 
blood.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l,  — Before  the  Palace, 
Enter  Crates,  Uncle,  Tutor,  and  Onos. 

Ono8.  Thinks  he  to  carry  her,  and  live  ? 

Cra.  It  seems  so : 
And  she  will  carry  him,  the  story  says. 

Onos.  Well ;  hum ; 
Have  I  for  this,  thou  fair,  but  felsest  feir, 
Stretch'd  this  same  simple  leg  over  the  sea  ? 
Wliat  though  my  bashftilness  and  tender  years 
Durst  ne'er  reveal  my  affection  to  thy  teeth  ? 
Deep  love  ne'er  tattle^*,  and,  say  they,  love's  bit 
Tlie  deeper  dipp'd,  the  sweeter  still  is  it. 

Tutor.  Oh,  see  the  power  of  love  !  he  speaks 
in  rhyme. 

Cra.  l)h,  love  will  make  a  dog  howl  in  rhyme.* 
Of  all  tlie  lovers  yet  I  have  heard  or  read, 
This  is  the  strangest :  but  his  guardian, 
And  you,  his  tutor,  should  inlbrm  him  better : 
Thinks  he  that  love  is  answer' d  by  instinct  ? 

Tutor.  He  should  make  means ; 

1  OA,  loc0  will  make  a  dog  hoid  in  rAyaie]  Silently  al- 
tered by  ^?y^)pllon  lo, 

'<  OA,  hve  would  make  a  dog  to  kovil  in  rhyme  " .' 


For  certain,  sir,  his  bashfulness  undoes  him, 
For  from  his  cradle  he  had  a  shameful  face. 
Thus  walks  he  night  and  day,  eats  not  a  bit. 
Nor  sleeps  one  jot,  but's  grown  so  humoroui, 
Drinks  ale,  and  takes  tobacco  as  you  see ; 
Wears  a  stiletto  at  his  codpiece  close. 
Stabs  on  the  least  occasion;  strokes  his  beard, 
Which  now  he  puts  i'  the  posture  of  a  T, 
The  Roman  T  ;  your  T  beard  is  the  fashion,* 
And  twifold  doth  express  the  enamour' d  courtier, 
As  full  as  your  fork- carving  traveller.' 

0}u>8.  Oh, 
Black  clouds  of  discontent,  envelope  me  ! 
Garters,  fly  off" ;  go,  hatband,  bind  the  brows 
Of  some  dull  citizen  that  fears  to  ache  ; 
And,  leg,  appear  now  in  simplicity. 
Without  the  trappings  of  a  courtier ; 
Burst,  buttons,  burst,  your  bachelor  is  worm'd !— > 

Cra,  A  worm-eaten  bachelor  thou  art  indeed. 

Onos.  And,  devil  Melancholy,  possess^  me 
now  ! 

Uncle.  Cross  him  not  in  this  fit,  I  advise  you, 
sir. 

Onoa.  Die,  crimson  rose,  that  didst  adorn  these 
cheeks. 
For  itch  of  love  is  now  broke  forth  on  me  ! 

Uncle.   Poor  boy,   'tis  true ;  his  wrists   and 
hands  are  scabby. 

Onos.  Bum,  eyes,  out  in  your  sockets,  sink 
and  stink ; 


*  your  T  beard  is  the  fuhion}  See  not«,  p.  896.  —  Giflbrd 
(note  on  R.  Jonson*s  Worktj  iL  301)  citra  tbe  present  pasrago 
ti*  affording  a  proof  that  this  mode  of  wearing  the  beard, 
**  from  ilH  |)erfect  absurdity."  waa  in  bi|h  requeeL 

*  fork  carving  traveller]  "The  *  precuie  time*  [  —  Reed 
alludea  to  a  note  by  !:*ympeon  on  the  present  pacBage—j 
when  the  use  o(  forks  was  introduced  into  this  kingdom 
will  appear  with  certainty  from  the  following  extract  from 
CoryaU  Crudities,  kojstUy  gabled  rp  in  Jive  MoneUu  T\uneU» 
in  Prance^  Sauoy,  Jlaly^  Rhetia  commonly  called  (A«  Orinone 
coujttry^  Helnetia  aliiu  Switterlandf  some  parts  of  high  Oer- 
masy,  and  the  J^etherlandSy  ice  1611,  4to..  p.  90.  As  the  pas- 
sage is  curious  on  account  of  \U  de^cribrng  one  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  wo  shall  make  no  apology  for  the  length 
of  it :  —  *  Here  1  wil  mention  a  thing  that  might  haue  been 

r':en  of  before  in  discoursto  of  the  first  lulian  towne.  I 
nied  a  custome  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes 
tlirough  the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  vsed  In  any  other 
country  that  I  saw  in  my  trauels,  neither  doe  I  thinke  that 
any  other  nation  of  Christendume  doth  vse  it,  but  only  Ital^. 
The  Italiaji,  nnd  also  most  stranger*  that  are  cnmmorant  m 
Italy,  doe  alwaicsat  their  meales  vse  a  little /orik«  when  they 
cut  their  meate.  For  while  with  their  knife,  which  they 
hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they 
fasten  their  forke,  which  they  hold  in  their  other  hand,  vpon 
the  same  di^h :  so  that  whatsoeuer  he  be  that,  sitting  in  the 
company  of  any  others  at  meale,  should  vnaduisedly  touch 
the  dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers,  fW>m  which  all  at  the 
table  doe  cut,  he  will  giue  occaxinn  of  ofifence  vnto  the  com- 
pany, as  hauing  tranttgrestted  the  lawes  of  good  manners, 
insomuch  that  for  his  error  he  i«hall  be  at  the  least  brow- 
beaten, if  not  reprehended  in  wordes.  This  forme  of  feed- 
ing, I  vnderstand,  is  generally  vsed  in  all  places  of  Italy, 
tlieir/wriuM  being  for  the  most  part  made  of  yron  or  Steele, 
and  some  of  siluer,  but  those  are  vsed  only  by  gentlemen. 
The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian  can- 
not by  any  ineanes  indure  to  haue  his  dish  touched  with 
fingers,  seing  all  meiiM  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Here- 
U|»on,  I  niyM'Ife  tliouglit  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion 
by  this  forl^ed  rutiin<;  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in 
Italy,  but  alHo  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  England  since 
I  raiiie  home  ;  being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent  vsing  of 
my  fvrke  by  a  ccrtaine  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar  fnend 
of  mine,  one  M.  I^aurence  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry 
humour  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  ubie  fnrtiftr,  only  for 
vsing  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  fur  no  other  cause.'  **  Rkkd 
Compare  Ben  Jonson's  The  Devil  is  a*  Jiss^  act  v.  sc  3,  aod 
Gifford'n  note.  Work*,  v.  136. 
1  fossess]  lioth  the  &>liu9  *' 
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Teeth,  I  will  pick  ye  to  the  very  bones  ; 
Hang,  hair,  like  hemp,  or  like  the  Isling  cur's,* 
For  never  powder  nor  the  crisping-iron 
Shall  touch  these  dangling  locks ;  oh,  ruby  lips, 
Love  hath  to  you  been  like  wine- vinegar. 
Now  you  look  wan  and  pale,  lips'  ghosts  ye  are ; ' 
And  my  disgrace  sharper  than  mustard  seed  ! 
Cra,  How  like  a  chandler  he  does  vent  his 
passions ! 
Risum  teneatis  f 

Olios.  Well  sung  the  poet. 
Love  is  a  golden  bubo^  full  of  dreams, 
That  ripen' d  breaks,  and  fills  us  with  extremes. 
Tutor,  A  gold[en]  bubblCf  pupil :  oh,  gross  sol- 
ecism 
To  chaster  ears  that  understand  the  Latin  ! 

Onos.  I  will  not  be  corrected  now  ; 
I  am  in  love :  revenge  is  now  the  cud 
That  I  do  chaw  ;  *  I'll  challenge  him. 
Cra.  Ay,  marry,  sir. 
Unde.  Your  honour  bids  you,  nephew ;   on 

and  prosper. 
Olios.  But  none  will  bear  it  from  me ;  times 

are  dangerous. 
Cra.  Carry  it  yourself,  man. 
Onos,  Tutor,  your  counsel.  —  I'll  do  nothing, 
sir. 
Without  him. 

Uncle.  This  may  rid  *  thee,  valiant  coz, 
Whom  I  have  kept  this  forty  year  my  ward ; 
Fain  would  I  have  his  state  ;  *  and  now  of  late 
He  did  inquire  at  Ephesus  for  his  age,* 
But,  the  church-book  being  burnt  with  Dian's 

temple, 
He  lost  his  aim.     I  have  tried  to  famish  him. 
Marry,  he'll  live  o'  stones ;  and  then  for  poisons, 
He  is  an  antidote  'gainst  all  of  'em,  — 
He  sprung  from  Mithridates ',  he's  so  dry  and 

hot. 
He  will  cat  spiders  faster  than  a  monkey  ; 
His   maw,    unhurt,    keeps   quicksilver  like  a 

bladder ; 
The  largest  dose  of  camphire,  opium, 
Harms  not  his  brain  ;   I  think  his  scull's  aa 

empty 
As  a  suck'd  egg  ;  vitriol  and  oil  of  tartar 
He  will  eat  toasts  of ;  henbane,  I  am  sure, 
And  heuilock,  I  have  made  his  pot-herbs  ofteru 

[Aside. 
Cra.  If  he  refuse  you,  yours  is  then  the  honour ; 
If  he  accept,  he  being  so  great,  you  may 
Crave  both  to  choose  the  weapon,  time,  and 
place, 


1  IsUnff  cMr»*J  Weber  cbose  to  print  "  Iceland  cure." 
"  Isling  "  (wbicii  occum  in  writera  long  anterior  to  Fletch- 
er's time)  id  a  corruption  o(  Jeeland..— This  sort  of  dog 
(white,  (iliaggy,  and  sharp-eared)  was  formerly  much  prized 
by  ladies. 

2  lips*  gko$U  ye  are]  Mason's  correction,  and  obviously 
necessary.  —  Both  the  folios  have  "  Ups^  gh4>Mt3  ye  are ; »» 
and  so  tile  modern  editors. 

3  ehaw]  Altered  by  the  Editore  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
"chew.'' 

*  rid]  i.  e.  despatch,  destroy. 
6  state]  i.  e.  estate. 

•  He  did  inquire  at  Ephesus  for  his  age^  k,t,]  "  'Tis  to  be 
wished  our  authors  had  not  been  guilty  of  this  and  the  like 
anachronisms."  Sricrtox.  A  similar  absurdity  is  found  in 
The  Old  Lava:  see  Matjsinger's  Worksy  iv.  50(>,  ed.  1813, 
where  GifTord  obv-erves,  that  in  several  na^^gages  there  is  a 
resemblance  between  that  play  and  The  Qumh  of  Corinth. 


Which  may  be  ten  years  hence,  and  Calicut 
Or  underneath  the  Line,  to  avoid  advantage. 
Onos.  I  am  resolved. 
Tutor.  By  your  favour,  pupil. 
Whence  shall  this  challenge  rvie  ?  for  jou  most 

ground  it 
On  some  such  fundamental  base  or  matter 
As  now  the  gentry  set  their  lives  upon. 
Did  you  ere  cheat  him  at  some  ordinary. 
And  durst  he  say  so,  and  be  angry  ?  if  thus. 
Then  you  must  challenge  him  :  hath  he  call'd 

your  whore 
Whore  f  though  she  be,  beside  youra,  twenty 

men's, 
Your  honour,  reputation,  is  touch' d  then. 
And  you  must  challenge  him :  has  he  denied 
On  thirty  damme* s  to  accommodate  '  money  ? 
Though  you   have   broke  threescore  before  to 

him,' 
Here  you  must  challenge  him  :    durst  he  ever 

shun 
To  drink  two  pots  of  ale  wi*  you,  or  to  wench, 
Though  weighty  business  otherwise  importun'd .' 
He  is  a  proud  lord. 

And  you  may  challenge  him :  has  he  familiarly 
Dislik'd   your   yellow   starch  ?  •   or  said  your 

doublet 
Was  not  exactly  Frenchified  ?  or  that  that  report 
In  fair  terms  was  untrue  r  or  drawn  your  sword. 
Cried  'twas  ill  mounted  ?  has  he  given  the  lie  * 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semi-circle. 
Or  direct  parallel  r  *"  you  must  challenge  him. 
Onos.  He  never  gave  my  direct  apparel  ^'  the 

lie  in's  life. 
TtUor.   But,  for  the  crown  of  all,  has  he  re- 

fus'd 
To  pledge   your  mistress'  health?  though  he 

were  sick, 
And  crav'd  your  pardon,  you  must  challenge 

him. 
There's  no  avoiding ;  one  or  both  must  drop. 
Onos.  Exquisite  tutor ! 

Enter  Neanthes  and  Page. 
Nean.  Crates,  I  have  sought  you  long  :  what 
make  you  here 


'  aecommodau]  <'  This  word  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
conceited  phrases  of  the  time.  Bobadil,  in  Ben  JoiMon*i 
Every  Man  in  his  HumoHr^  calls  it  one  of  *  the  wordii  of 
action ; '  and  in  the  same  author's  ZHsroveria*  it  is  styled 
one  of  '  the  perfUmed  terms  of  the  time.'  *'  Wkbkk. 
.  >  Though  you  have  broke  tkrttstert  btfort  to  turn]  Symp- 
eon's  correction.  —  Both  the  folios  have, 

"  Though  he  haxe  broke  thrttscoro  hffort  to  yoo." 
0  yedovi  sianX]  See  note,  p^.  714. 
10  has  he  given  the  Ka 

In  dreUf  or  oUiffiie,  or  Mmi-drcle, 

Or  direct  parallel]  — 1»  dirtet  parapet^  is  the  lie  direct; 
in  circle^  or  oblique^  or  semi-ctrcU^  the  lie  ciicaowtaBtiaL   So 
B.  Jonson,  nearly  in  tlie  same  words ; 
"  And  ttien  rules 
To  give  and  take  the  lie  by. 
Kas.  How  !  to  take  it  ? 

Face.  Yes,  in  oblique  heUl  shew  you,  or  ia  circle ; 
But  never  in  diameter." 

The  ^khemislt  act  iii.  ec.  2.—  Wvrks^  iv. 
107.  ed.  Giffofd. 
Compare  Shakespeare's  Jls  you  like  it,  act  ▼.  so.  4. 

"  my  direct  oppareH  **  Svrapfion,  not  thinking  this  I 
of  Onos  was  intendea  by  the  poets,  reads, 


'  He  never  govt  me  th*  diroct  ptFftUel  lie  m^s  <ift.* 

Ed.] 


1778. 
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Fooling  with  these  three-farthings,  while  the 

town 
Is  all  in  uproar,  and  the  prince  our  master, 
Seiz'd  by  Leonidas  and  Agenor,  carried 
And  prifloner  kept  i*  the  castle  flanks 
The  west  part  of  the  city,  where  they  vow 
To  hold  him  till  your  brother,  lord  Euphanes, 
Be  rcndcr'd  to  'em,  with  his  life  to  satisfy 
The  rape,  by  him  suspected  to  Merione  ? 
The  queen  refuses  to  deliver  him, 
Pawninj;  her  knowledge  for  his  innocency. 
And  dares  'em  do  their  worst  on  pnncc  Theanor : 
The  whole  state's  in  combustion. 

Cra.  Fatal  ring  !  [Aside. 

UticUf.  What  will  become  of  us  ? 
Nean.    And   she  hath   given  commission  to 
Euphanes 
And  Conon,  who  have  levied  men  already, 
With  violence  to  surprise  the  tower,  and  take  'em. 
What  will  you  do  ? 

Cra.  Along  wi'  you,  and  prevent 
A  further  mischief.  —  Gentlemen,  our  intents 
We  must  defer ;  you  are  the  prince's  followers. 
Nean.  Will  ye  walk  with  us  ? 
Vncie.  You  shall  pardon  us. 
Tuior.  We  are  his  followers  afar  oflf,  you  know, 
And  are  contented  to  continue  so. 

[ExeutU  Cratss  and  Nbanthes. 
Onos.  Sir  boy.  [Gives  letter. 

J'age.  Sir  fool !  a  challenge  to  my  lord  } 
How  dar'st  thou,  or  thy  ambs-ace  *  here,  think 

of  him  ? 
Ye  crow-pick'd  heads,  which  your  thin  shoul- 
ders bear 
As  do  the  poles  on  Corinth  bridge  the  traitors' ; 
Why,  you  three  nine-pins,  you  talk  of  my  lord 
And  challenges  ?     You  shidl  not  need :  comei 

draw : 
His  page  is  able  to  swinge  three  such  whelps : 

[DraiDs  his  sword. 
Uncle,  why  stand  you  off  ?     Long  man,  advance. 
Onos.  'Slight,  what  have  we  done,  tutor  ? 
Tutor.  He  is  a  boy. 
And  we  may  run  away  with  honour. 

Paffe.  That  ye  shall  not ;  — 
And,  being  a  boy,  I  am  titter  to  encounter 
A  child  ill  law  as  you  ore,  under  twenty  : 
Thou  8ot,  thou  three-score  sot !  and  that's  a  child 
Again,  I  grant  you. 

Uncl^f.  Nephew,  here's  an  age  ! 
Boys  arc  turn'd  men,  and  men  are  children. 
2*age.  Away,  you  peasants,  with  your  bought 
gentry  ! 
Are  not  you  he,  when  your  fellow-passengers, 
Your   last   transportment,  being    assail'd  by  a 

galley. 
Hid  yourself  i'  the  cabin  ;  and,  the  fight  done, 
Peep'd  above   hatches,  and   cried,    "Have  we 

taken, 
Or  arc  \vc  ta'cn  ? "     Come,  I  do  want  a  slipper. 
But  this  shall  serve  :  swear  all  as  I  would  have 

you, 
Or  I  will  call  some  dozen  brother  pages 
(They  are  not  far  otf,  I  am  sure),  and  we  will 

blanket  you 
Until  you  piss  again. 

I  ambsarj-]  ** l  e.  the  lowMt  Uirow  of  Ute  dice  [two 
■cesj."    Webkb. 

VOL.   I.  114 


AIL  Nay,  we  will  swear,  sir. 

Page,  'Tis  your  best  course. 
First,  you  shall  swear  never  to  name  my  lord. 
Or  hear  him  nam'd  hereafter,  but  bare-headed  ; 
Next,  to  begin  his  health  in  every  place. 
And  never  to  refuse  to  pledge  it,  though 
You  surfeit  to  the  death  ;  lastly,  to  hold 
The  poorest,  littlest  page  in  reverence. 
To  think  him   valianter,  and  a   better  gentle- 
man. 
Than  you  three  stamp' d  together,  and  to  give 

him 
Wine  and  tobacco  wheresoe'er  you  meet. 
And  the  best  meat,  if  he  can  stay. 

All.  We  swear  it  loyally. 

Page,  Then  I  dismiss  you 
True  liegemen  to  the  pautofle.*    I  had 
More  articles  ;  but  I  have  business 
And  cannot  stay  now  :  so  adieu,  dear  monsieur, 
Tres  noble  et  tree  puissant. 

Uncle.  Adieu,  monsieur. 

Onos.  A  vostre  service  et  commandement. 

[Exit  Page. 

Tuior,  1  told  you,  pupil,  you'd  repent  this 
foolery. 

Onos,  Who,  I  repent  ?  you  are  mistaken,  tutor ; 
I  ne'er  repented  any  thing  yet  in  my  life. 
And  scorn  to  beg^  now.     Come,  let's  be  mel- 
ancholy.' /[Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Queen,  Euphanes,  Conon,  and  Lords. 

First  Lord.  'Twere  better  treat  with  'em. 

Queen.  I  will  no  treaties 
With  a  league-breaker  and  a  rebel :  shall  I 
Article  with  a  traitor  ?  be  corapell'd 
To  yield  an  innocent  unto  their  fury, 
Whom  I  have  prov'd  so  to  you  ? 

Euph.  Gracious  queen. 
Though  your  own  godlike  disposition 
Would  succour  virtue  and  protect  the  right, 
Yet,  for  the  public  good,  for  the  dear  safety 
Of  your  most  royal  only  son,  consent 
To  give  me  up  the  sacrifice  to  their  malice : 
My  life  is  aim'd  at ;  and  'twere  better  far 
The  blood  of  twenty  thousand  such  as  I 
Purpled  our  seas,  than  that  your  princely  son 
Should  be  endanger'd. 

Queen.  Still  well  said,  honest  fool ! 
Were  their  demand  but  one  hair  from  thy  head, 
By  all  the  gods,  I'd  scorn  'em  !  were  they  here, 
The  majesty  that  dwells  upon  this  brow 
Should  strike  'em  on  their  knees.      As  for  my 

son, 
Let  'em  no  more  dare  jthan  they'll  answer :  I 
An  equal  mother  to  my  country  am. 
And  every  virtuous  son  of  it  is  son 
Unto  my  bosom,  tender  as  mine  own. 


t  pantoJU]  See  note,  p.  888. 

s  /rt**  be  mrlaHcholy]  Thli  waw  conisidered  as  a  mark  of 
ffentility  by  the  gallanut  of  former  tiinem,  and  apnears  to 
nave  been  an  aflectation  burruwc'd  from  the  French :  most 
readers  will  recollect  what  Arthur  Mys  in  Shakespeare*! 
King  John  J  — 

"  Mothinks  no  body  should  be  aad  b<it  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  wm  iu  France, 
Younff  gentlemen  would  be  as  Had  m  night, 
Only  for  wantonness."    Act  iv.  ac  1. 
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Con,  Oh,  you  are  heavenly,  madam,  and  the. 
gods 
Can  suffer  nothing  pass  to  injure  you  ! 
The  life  that  Conon  promis'd,  he  stands  now 
Ready  to  pay  with  joy. 

Queen,  Farewell  both  ; 
Success  attend  you  !  you  have  soldiers  been, 
Tarn   Marti  quam   Mercurio :  if  you  bring  not 

peace. 
Bring  me  their  heads. 

Con.  I  will  put  fair  for  one. 

Euph,  Double  the  guard  upon  her  highness* 
person.  [Exeunt  Queen  and  Lords. 

Conon,  you  must  perform  a  friendly  part, 
Which  I  shall  counsel  you. 

Con.  I  am  your  servant.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.  —  Before  the  CatHe, 

Enter  Theanor,  Agknor,  and  Leonidas,  oh  the 
battiefnents. 
Leo.   Make   good  that  fortification,  and   the 
watch 
Keep  still  upon  the  battlements.  —  Royal  sir, 
Weigh  but  our  injuries  :  we  have  told  you  fully 
The  manner  and  the  matter  hales  us  thus  ; 
Nor  shall  this  upstart  mushroom,  bred  i'  the 

night. 
Sit  brooding  underneath  your  mother's  wings 
His  damn'd  impieties. 

Age.  For  yourself,  brave  prince. 
Fear  nothing  that  this  face  of  arms  presents  ; 
We  ask  the  ravisher,  and  liavo  no  means 
To  win  him  from  your  moat  indulgent  mother 
But  by  this  practice.* 

The.  Stout  Leonid  as, 
Princely  Agenor,  your  wrongs  cry  so  loud, 
That  whoso  would  condemn  you  is  not  heard : 
I  blame  you  not :  who  but  Euphanos  durst  * 
Make   stories  like    to   this  r  ^     My  wrongs,  as 

strong, 
Ask  my  revengeful  arm  to  strengthen  yours  ; 
As  for  my  fear,  know  you,  and  Greece  through- 
out. 
Our  mother  was  a  Spartan  princess  born. 
That  never  taught  me  to  spell  such  a  word. 

Enter  Euphanes  and  Conon. 
Con.  Sir,  you  do  tempt  your  life. 
Euph.  Conon,  no  more. 
Do  thus,  as  thou  wouldst  save  it. 

[Truntpet  sounded  wUhin. 
Age.  What  trumpet's  this  ? 
Leo.  Beneath  I  do  perceive 
Two  armed  men  single,  that  give  us  summons 
As  they  would  treat. 
Age.  Let  us  descend. 

[Exeunt,   above,  Theanor,  Aoekob,  afid 
Leon  IDAS. 
Con.  My  lord, 
I  would  you  would  excuse  mc,  and  proceed 
According  to  the  queen's  directions. 

Euph.  Friend, 
As  thou  wouldst  wear  that  title  after  death, 

1  practice]  Soe  note,  p.  796. 
■  tcho  but  Kuphanejt  durst 

Make  slwir.i  Uke  to  thu  ?]  "  i.  v.  Who  but  Euphanea 
dare  to  commit  crimoit  to  occasion  such  stories.'*    Ma»un. 


Perform  my  charge.  —  No  soldier,  on  his  life. 
Approach  us  nearer.  [  To  tho§e  teUhin, 

Enter  Theanor,  Aoenor,  Leonxdajs,   and  Sol- 
diers. 

Con.  Safety  to  both  the  princes  ;  loyalty 
To  you,  lord  general !      The  queen,  youz  mis- 
tress 
As  well  as  ours,  though  not  through  '  fear,  to  cut 
Civil  dissension  from  her  land,  and  save 
Much  guiltless  blood,  that  uproar  ever  thirsts. 
And  for  the  safeguard  of  her  son,  by  me 
(As  you  demand)  hath  sent  the  lord  Euphanes 
To  plead  his  own  cause,  or  to  suffer  death. 
As  you  shall  find  him  worthy  ;  so,  delivering 
The  prince  back,  I  shall  leave  him  to  your  guard. 

Leo.    The  queen  is  good  and  gracious:  kiss 
her  hand. 

Age.  And  seal  our  duties.  Sir,  depart  in  peace. 

The.  Oh,  sir,  you  now  perceive,  when  in  the 
scales 
Nature  and  fond  affection  weigh  together. 
One  poises  like  a  feather ;   and  you  know,  my 

lords. 
What's  to  be  done. 

Euph.  Your  highness  is  unarmed ; 
Please  you  to  use  mine,  and  to  lead  the  army 
Back  to  your  mother.  —  Conon,  march  you  with 
'em. 

Con.  I  will«  my  lord.  —  But  not  so  fiu-  as  not 
To  bring  you  help,  if  danger  look  upon  you. 

fyljitit;.  —  Exeunt  Theanor  ami  Conox. 

Euph.  Why  do  you  look  so  strangely,  fearfully, 
Or  stay  your  deathful  hand  r  be  not  so  wise 
To  stop  your  rage.     Look  how  unmovedly  here 
I  give  myself  my  country's  sacrifice. 
An  innocent  sacrifice :  truth  laughs  at  death. 
And  terrifies  the  killer  more  than  kill'd ; 
Integrity  thus  armless  *  seeks  her  foes. 
And  never  needs  the  target  nor  the  sword, 
Bow  nor  cnvenom'd  sha^. 

Leo.  We  are  amaz'd. 
Not  at  your  eloquence,  but  impudence. 
That  dare  thus  front  us. 

Age.  Kill  him  :  who  knows  not 
The  iron  forehead  that  bold  mischief  wears  ^ 

Leo.  Forbear  a  while,  Agenor :  I  do  tremble ; 
And  something  sits  like  virtue  in  his  face. 
Which  the  gods  keep. 

Euph.  Agenor,  strike ;  Leonidaa, 
You  that  have  purchas'd  fame  on  certain  grounds, 
Lose  it  on  supposition  :  smear  your  hands 
In  guiltless  blood,  laugh  at  my  martyrdom ; 
But  yet  remember,  when  posterity 
Shall  read  your  volumes  fill'd  with  virtuous  acts. 
And  shall  arrive  at  this  black  bloody  leaf. 
Noting  your  foolish  barbarism,  and  my  wrong, 
(As  time  shall  make  it  plain,)  what  follows  thifl^ 
Decyphering  any  noble  deed  of  yours. 
Shall  be  quite  lost,  for  men  will  read  no  more. 

Leo.  Why,  dare  you  say  you  are  innocent  ? 

Euph.  By  all  the  gods,  as  they,  of  this  foul 
crime  ! 
Why,  gentlemen,  pry  clean  th[o]rough  my  life. 
Then  weigh  these  circumstances.      Think  you 
that  he 


s  through]  Bolli  the  (bliui  "  la** 
*  Jntegrity  thus  arwtUat,  itc]    Imitated  fkxaQ 
Integer  oittr,  &c. 
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Which  made  day  night,  and  men  to  Furies  tum'd, 
Durst  not  trust  silence,  'v'izors,  nor  her  sense 
That  suffer' d,  but  with  charms  and  potions 
Cast  her  asleep  (for  all  this  I  have  inquir'd), 
Acted  the  fable  of  Proserpine's  rape, 
The  place  (by  all  description)  like  to  hell, 
And  all  to  perpetrate,  unknown,  his  lust, 
Would  fondly '  in  his  person  bring  a  ring. 
And  give  it  a  betroth'd  wife,  i'  the  same  house 
Where  the  poor  injur'd  lady  liv'd  and  groan'd  ? 

Age.  Hell  gives  us  art  to  reach  the  depth  of  sin. 
But  leaves  us  wretched  fools,  when  we  are  in. 

Euph.  Had  it  given  me  that  art,  and  left  me  so, 
I  would  not  thus  into  the  lion's  jaws 
Have  thruftt  myself  defenceless,  for  your  good, 
The  prince's  safety,  or  the  commonweal's. 
You  know  the  queen  denied  me,  and  sent  us 
Commanders  to  surprise  you,  and  to  raze 
This  tower  down  ;  we  had  power  enough  to  do  it. 
Or  starve  you,  as  you  saw,  and  not  to  tender 
My  person  to  your  wrath,  which  I  have  done, 
Knowing  my  heart  as  pure  as  infants'  sleep. 

Leo,  What  think  you,  sir  ? 

A(je,  No  harm,  I  am  sure  ;  I  weep. 

Euph,  The  gods  arc  just  and  mighty.    But  to 
give  you 
Further  assurance,  and  to  make  yourselves 
Judges  and  witnesses  of  my  innocency. 
Let  mc  demand  this  question  ;  on  what  night 
Was  this  foul  deed  committed  ? 

Age.  On  the  eve 
Before  our  marriage  meant. 

Euph.  Leonidas, 
(Your  rage  being  off,  that  still  drovms  memory,) 
Where  was  yourself  and  I  that  very  night, 
And  what  our  conference  ? 

Leo.  By  the  gods,  'tis  true  ! 
Both  in  her  highness'  chamber,  conferring 
Even  of  this  match  until  an  hour  of  day, 
And  then  came  I  to  call  you.  —  We  are  sham'd. 

Age.  Utterly  lost  and  sham'd. 

Euph.  Neither ;  be  cheer'd ; 
He,  that  could  find  this  out,  can  pardon  it : 
And  know,  this  ring  was  sent  mc  from  the  queen ; 
How  she  came  by  it,  yet  is  not  cxquir'd  :  * 
Deeper  occurrents  hang  on't ;  and  pray  Heaven 
That  my  suspicions  prove  as  false  as  yours  ! 
Which  for  the  world  (till  I  have  greater  proof) 
I  dare  not  utter  what,  nor  whom  they  touch ; 
Only  this  build  upon,  with  all  my  nerves 
I'll  labour  with  ye,  till  Time  waken  Truth. 

Age.  There  are  our  swords,  sir ;  turn  the  points 
Oi\  us. 
[Age.  atid  Leo.  give  up  tlieir  ixcords  and  kneel. 

Leo.    Punish    rebellion,    and    revenge    your 
wrong. 

Euph.  Sir,  my  revenge  shall  be  to  make  your 
peace : 
Neither  was  this  rebellion;  but  rash  love. 

Re-enter  Conox. 
Con.   How's  this  !    unarm' d  left,  now  found 
doubly  arm'd  ? 
And  those,  that  would  have  slain  him,  at  his  feet  ? 


I  fondly^  i.  c.  foolishly. 

«  cxquir*d]  80  the  fii>t  folio  (—and  we  Todd*i  JokMon^B 
Diet  ill  V.)— Tbe  second  fuliu  "enquir'dj"  and  so  Uie 
modern  editors 


Oh,  Truth,  thou  art  a  mighty  conqueress  !  — 

[Aside. 
The  queen,  my  lord,  perplex'd  in  care  of  you, 
That,  cross  to  her  command,  hazard  yourself. 
In  person  here  is  come  into  the  field, 
And,  like  a  leader,  marches  in  the  head 
Of  all  her  troops  ;  vows  that  she  will  demolish 
Each  stone  of  this  proud  tower,  be  you  not  safe ; 
She  chafes  like  storms  in  groves,  now  sighs,  now 

weeps. 
And  both  sometimes,  like  rain  and  wind  coni« 

mix'd  ; 
Abjures  her  son  for  ever,  'less  himself 
Do  fetch  you  off  in  person,  that  did  give 
Yourself  to  save  him  of  your  own  free  will. 
And  swears  he  must  not,  nor  is  fit  to  live. 

Euph.  Oh,  she's  a  mistress  for  the  gods  ! 

Age.  And  thou 
A  godlike  servant,  fit  for  her. 

Leo.  Wide  Greece 
May  boast,  because  she  cannot  boast  thy  like. 

Euph.  ITius,  Conon,  tell  her  highness. 

Con.  My  joy  flies.  [Exit. 

Euph.  Let's  toward  her  march.  —  Stem  drum, 
speak  gentle  peace. 

Leo,  We  are  [your]  prisoners ;  lead  us.    Ne'er 
was  known 
A  precedent  like  this  ;  one  unarm'd  man. 
Suspected,  to  captive  with  golden  words 
(Truth  being  his  shield)  so  many  arm'd  with 
swords.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   lY.— An  open  Place  in  the  CUy. 

EnteTf  on  one  aide^  Queen,  Theanor,  Crates,  Co- 
non, Lords,  and  Soldiers ;  on  the  others  £u- 
PHANES  {with  the  two  swords),  Aoenob,  Leoni- 
das, and  Soldiers.  'Evvuksjss presents  Leonidas 
on  his  knees  to  the  Queen  ;  Agenoh,  bare-'headedf 
makes  show  0/ sorrow  to  the  Queen  ;  she  stampe, 
and  seems  to  be  angry  at  first ;  Euphanes  per» 
suades  her,  lays  their  swords  at  her  feet ;  she  kiseee 
him,  gives  them  their  swords  again;  they  kiss 
her  hand,  and  embrace ;  the  Soldiers  lift  up  Eu- 
phanes, atul  shout.  Theanor  atvd  Crates  dis^ 
covered  :  Coxon  whispers  with  Crates  ;  Eu- 
phanes, Aoenor,  and  Leonidas  observe  it,  and 
Aqenor  and  Leonidas  seem  to  promise  something 
to  Euphanes,  who  then  directs  his  Page  «om0- 
what.  Exeunt  all  except  Theanor  and  Crates. 
The.  We  are  not  lucky.  Crates;  this  greftt 
torrent 

Bears  all  before  him. 

Cra.  Such  an  age  as  this 

Shall  ne'er  be  seen  again.     Virtue  grows  fat. 

And  villany  pines  ;  the  Furies  are  asleep  ; 

Mischief,  'gainst  goodness  aim'd,  is  like  a  stone» 

Unnaturally  forc'd  up  an  eminent  hill. 

Whoso  weight  falls  on  our  heads  and  buries  us ; 

We  springe  ourselves,  we  sink  in  our  own  bogs. 
The.  What's  to  be  done  ? 
Cra.  Repent,  and  grow  good. 
The.  Pish  ! 

'Tis  not  the  fashion,  fool,  till  we  grow  old. 

The  people's  love  to  him  now  scares  me  more 

Than  my  fond  mother's  ;  both  which,  like  two 
floods. 

Bearing  Euphanes  up,  will  o'erflow  me  ; 

And  he  is  worthy  :  would  he  were  in  heavea  I 
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But  that  hereafter.     Crates,  help  me  now, 
And  henceforth  be  at  ease. 

Cra,  Your  will,  my  lord  ? 

The,  Beliza  is  to  marry  him  forthwith  ; 
I  long  to  have  the  first  touch  of  her  too  ; 
That  will  a  little  quiet  me. 

Cra.  Fie,  sir  ! 
You'll  be  the  tyrant  to  virginity : 
To  fall  but  once  is  manly ;  to  pers^ver, 
Beastly  and  desperate. 

T?ie.  Cross  me  not,  but  do't ; 
Are  not  the  means,  the  place,  the  instruments. 
The  very  same  ?     I  must  expect  you  suddenly. 

Cra,  I  must  obey  you.  [Exit  Tubanok. 

Who  is  in  evil  once  a  companion, 
Can  hardly  shake  him  oif,  but  must  run  on. 
Here  I  appointed  Conon  to  attend. 
Him  and  his  sword;  he  promis'd  to  come  single. 
To  avoid  prevention  :  he  is  a  man  on's  word. 

Enter  Conon  and  Page. 
Con,  You  are  well  met.  Crates. 
Cra,  If  we  part  so,  Conon. 
Con,  Come,  we  must  do  these  mutual  offices ; 
We  must  be  our  own  seconds,  our  own  surgeons, 
And  fairly  fight,  like  men,  not  on  advantage. 
Cra.  You  have  an  honest  bosom. 
Con,  Yours  seems  so. 
Cra.    Let's  pair  our  swords :    you  are  a  just 

gentleman. 
Con,  You  might  be  so.     Now  shake  hands,  if 
you  please ; 
Though't  be  the  cudgel-fashion,  'tis  a  friendly 
one. 
Cra,  So  ;  stand  off. 
Page,  That's  my  cue  to  beckon  'em. 

[Aside^  and  then  exit. 
Con,  Crates,  to  expostulate  your  wrongs  to  me 
Were  to  doubt  of  'em,  or  wish  your  excuse 
In  words,  and  so  return  like  maiden  knights  ; 
Yet  freely  thus  much  I  profess  ;  your  spleen 
And   rugged    carriage   toward    your   honour'd 

brother 
Hath  much  more  stirr'd  me  up  than  mine  own 

cause  ; 
For  I  did  ne'er  affect  these  bloody  men. 
But  hold  'em  fitter  bo  made  public  hangmen, 
Or  butchers  call'd,  than  valiant  gentlemen. 
'Tis  true,  stamp'd  valour  does  upon  just  grounds ; 
Yet  for  whom  justlier  should  I  expose  my  life 
Than  him,  unto  whose  virtue  I  owe  all  ? 

Ora.  Conon,  you  think  by  this  great  deed  of 
yours 
To  insinuate  yourself  a  lodging  nearer 
Unto  my  brother's  heart :  such  men  as  you 
Live  on  their  undertakings  for  their  lords. 
And  more  disable  them  by  answering  for  'cm 
Than  if  they  sat  still ;  make  'em  but  their  whores, 
For  which  end  gallants  now-a-days  do  fight. 
But  here  we  come  not  to  upbraid.     ^Vhat  men 
Seem,  the  rash  world  will  judge ;  but  what  they 

arc, 
Heaven    knows ;    and   this  —  horses  ?  *    we  arc 
descried :  • 


1  andt^  —  horsul]  Crates,  hearing  the  sound  of  borsM, 
interrupts  himself.  Hympann,  not  understanding  the  paw- 
nee, proposed  to  read  *'  Curse  on't "  \ ! 

i  descried]  i.  e.  discovered. 


One  stroke,  for  fear  of  laughter. 
Con,  Half  a  score. 


[TheyfyhL 


Enter  Euphanes,  Aqenor,  and  Lboxidas,  wUk 
Page. 

Euph.  Hold,  hold  !  on  your  allegiance,  hold ! 

Age.  He  that  strikes  next 

Leo.  Falls  like  a  traitor  on  our  swords. 

Euph.  Oh,    Heaven,    my  brother  bleeds  !  — 
Conon,  thou  art 
A  villain,  an  unthankful  man,  and  shall 
Pay  me  thy  blood  for  his,  for  his  is  mine  ! 
Thou  wert  my  friend,  but  he  is  still  my  brother ; 
And  though  a  friend  sometimes  be  nearer  said 
In  some  gradation,  it  can  never  be 
Where  that  same  brother  can  be  Aiade  a  friend ;  — 
Which,  dearest  Crates,  thus  low  I  implore : 
What  in  my  poverty  I  would  not  seek,    [Kne^ 
Because  I  would  not  burden  you,  now  here 
In  all  my  height  of  bliss  I  beg  of  you, 
Y'our  friendship ;  my  advancement,  sir,  is  yours ; 
I  never  held  it  strange  ;  pray,  use  it  so. 
We  are  but  two,  which  number  Nature  fram'd 
In  the  most  useful  faculties  of  man. 
To  strengthen  mutually  and  relieve  each  other; 
Two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  anns,  two  legs  and 

'feet, 
That,  where  one  fail'd,  the  other  might  supply ; 
And  I,  your  other  eye,  ear,  arm  '  and  leg. 
Tender  my  service,  help,  and  succour  to  you. 

Age,  Leo.  A  most  divine  example  ! 

Euph.  For,  dear  brother, 
You  have  been  blind,  and  lame,  and  deaf^  to  me : 
Now  be  no  more  so  :  in  humility 
I  give  you  the  duty  of  a  younger  brother. 
Which  take  you  as  a  brother,  not  a  father. 
And  then  you'll  pay  a  duty  back  to  me. 

Cra.   TiU  now  I  have  not  wept  these  thirty 
years. 

Euph,    Discording  brothers   are  like  mutual 
legs 
Supplanting  one  another ;  he  that  seeks 
Aid  from  a  stranger,  and  forsakes  his  brother. 
Docs  but  like  him  that  madly  lops  his  arm. 
And  to  his  body  joins  a  wooden  one  ; 
Cuts  off  his  natural  leg,  and  trusts  a  cratch  ; 
Pluck  out  his  eye  to  see  with  spectacles. 

Cra,  Most  dear  Euphanes,  in  this  crimson  flood 
Wash  my  unkindness  out ;  you  haveo'ercomcme. 
Taught  me  humanity  and  brotherhood  : 
Full  well  knew  Nature  thou  wert  fitter  far 
To  be  a  ruler  o'er  me  than  a  brother ; 
Which  henceforth  be !     Jove  surely  did  descend. 
When  thou  wert  gotten,  iu  some  heavenly  shape, 
And  greet  my  mother,  as  the  poets  tell 
Of  other  women. 

Age,  Be  this  holiday  ! 

Leo.  And  noted  ever  with  the  whitest  stone ! 

Con.  And  pardon  me,  my  lord  :  —  look  you,  I 
bleed 
Faster  than  Crates :  —  what  I  have  done,  I  did 
To  reconcile  your  loves,  to  both  a  friend ; 
Which  my  blood  cement,  never  to  part  or  end! 

Age.  Most  worthy  Conon  I 

Leo.  Happy  rise  :  this  day 


s  Air,  arui]  Both  the  folio*  b«vs  **  mp,  year  mnm  t "  i 
the  Iklitun  of  1778  and  Weber. 
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Contracts  more    good  than  a  whole  age  hath 

done. 
Euph.  Royal  Agenor,  brave  Leonidas, 
You  are  main  causes,  and  must  share  the  fame. 
Cra.   Which,  in  some  part,  this   hour   shall 

requite : 
For  I  have  aim'd  ray  black  shafts  at  white  marks, 
And  now  I'll  put  the  clew  into  your  hands, 
Shall  guide  ye  most  perspicuously  to  the  depth 
Of  this  dark  labyrinth,  where  so  long  ye  were 

lost, 
Touching  this  old  rape,  and  a  new  intent. 
Wherein  your  counsel  and  your  active  wit, 
My  dearest  brother,  will  bo  necessary. 

Euph.  My  prophecy  is  come  :  prove  my  hopes 

true, 
Agenor  shall  have  right,  and  you  no  wrong  : 
Time  now  will  pluck*  her  daughter  from  her 

cave. 
Let's  hence,  to  prevent  rumour.  My  dear  brother, 
Nature's  divided  streams  '"'  the  highest  shelf 
WiU  over-run  at  last,  and  flow  to  itself.    {Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE    I.  — A  Street. 

Enter  Crates,  Euphanes,  Neanthes,  Sosicles, 
and  Eraton. 

Euph.  I  have  won  the  lady  to  it,  and  that  good 
Wliich  is  intended  to  her,  your  faith  only 
And  secrecy  must  make  perfect ;  think  not,  sir, 
I  speak  as  doubting  it,  for  I  dare  hazard 
My  soul  upon  the  trial. 

Cra.  You  may  safely  : 
But  are  Agenor  and  Leonidas  ready 
To  rush  upon  him  in  the  act,  and  seize  him 
In  the  height  of  his  security  r 

Euph.  At  all  parts 
As  you  could  wish  them. 

Cra.  Where's  the  lady  ? 

Euph,  There 
Where  you  appointed  her  to  stay. 

Cra.  'Tis  wisely  order' d. 

Euph.  Last,  when  you  have  him  sure,  compel 
•  him  this  way  ; 
For,  as  by  accident,  here  I'll  bring  the  queen 
To  meet  you  ;  'twill  strike  greater  terror  to  him. 
To  be  ta'en  unprovided  of  excuse, 
And  make  more  for  our  purposes.  [Exit. 

I  Time  now  teUl  pltuky  tc]  "*In  the  title-pajra  of  this 
last,'  (viz.  the  edition  of  t)ie  Powies  of  Qtvrgt  OaacoigiUj 
Ksq.  1575)  '  by  way  of  printer'^  or  bookseller's  device.  i»  an 
ornamental  wooden  cut,  tolerably  well  executed,  wherein 
Time  is  represented  drawing  the  figure  of  Truth  out  of  a  pit 
or  cavern,  with  this  legend,  OcuUa  Veritas  tempore  patet.* 
Percy's  Reliatus  of  Antient  Poetry ^  voL  iii.  [vol.  ii.,  piefatoiy 
matter  to  Gascoigne's  Praise  of  the  fair  Bridffes.]  This 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  in  the  above  line.  Dr. 
Percy  add>«,  that  'it  is  not  improbable  but  the  accidental 
sight  of  this,  or  some  other  title-page  containing  the  same 
device,  suggested  to  JRubens  that  well-known  design  of  a 
similvir  kind,  which  he  h&<i  introduced  into  the  Luxemburg 
gallery,  and  which  has  been  so  jufttly  censored  for  the  un- 
n^iural  manner  of  iL<<  execution.'  "     Rkko. 

3  JAUure^s  divided  streams'\  "  The  sense  and  grammar  re- 
quire that  we  should  read,  "A*a<iire'«  divided  stream." 
MASoif.  I  doubt  it:  similar  inaccuracies  of  expreosioQ 
have  already  occumNl  io  theve  playa. 


Cra.  Come,  Neanthes ; 
Our  £unes  and  all  are  at  the  stake. 

Nean.  'Tis  fit 
That  since,  reljing  on  your  skUl,  we  venture 
So  much  upon  one  game,  you  play  with  cunning. 
Or  we  shall  rise  such  losers  as 

So8.  The  prince. 

EfUer  Theanob. 

Cra.  The  plot  is  laid,  sir  ;  howsoe'er  I  seem'd 
A  little  scrupulous,  upon  better  judgment 
I  have  effected  it. 

The.  'Tis  the  last  service 
Of  this  foul  kind  I  will  employ  you  in. 

Cra.  We  hope  so,  sir. 

The.  And  I  will  so  reward  it 

Nean,  You  are  bound  to  that ;  in  every  family 
That  does  write  lustful,  your  fine  bawd  gains  more 
( For.  like  your  broker,  he  takes  fees  on  both  sides) 
Than  all  the  officers  of  the  house. 

Sos.  For  us,  then. 
To  be  a  great  man's  pandars,  and  live  poor, 
That  were  a  double  fault. 

Cra.  Come,  you  lose  time,  sir ; 
We  will  be  with  you  instantly :  the  deed  done, 
We  have  a  masque  that  you  expect  not. 

The.  Thou 
Art  ever  careful ;  for  Jove's  Mercury 
I  would  not  change  thee.  [Exii, 

Era.  There's  an  honour  for  you. 

Nea?i.  To  be  compar'd  with  the  celestial  pimp, 
Jove's  smock-sworn  squire,  dan'  Hermes. 

Cra.  I'll  deserve  it : 
And,  gentlemen,  be  assur'd,  though  what  we 

do  now 
Will  to  the  prince  Theanor  look  like  treason 
And  base  disloyalty,  yet  the  end  shall  prove 
(When  he's  first  taught  to  know  himself,  then 

you), 
In  what  he  judg'd  us  false  we  were  most  true.  ' 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE    11.— Bejbre  the  Palace. 

Enter  Euphanes,  Aoenor,  Leonidas,  and  Conon. 

Euph.  Only  make  haste,  my  lords ;  in  all  things 
else 
You  are  instructed.    You  may  draw  your  swords 
For  show,  if  you  think  good ;  but,  on  my  life, 
You  will  find  no  resistance  in  his  servants. 
And  he's  himself  unarm'd. 

Age.  I  would  he  were  not ! 
My  just  rage  should  not  then  be  lost. 

Euph.  Good  sir, 
Have  you  a  care  no  injury  be  done 
Unto  the  person  of  the  prince  :  — but,  Conon, 
Have  you  an  eye  on  both ;  it  is  your  trust 
That!  rely  on. 

Con.  Which  I  will  discharge, 
Assure  yourself,  most  faithfully. 

Euph.  For  the  lady, 
I  know  your  best  respect  will  not  be  wanting : 
Then,  to  avoid  suspicion  and  discovery, 
I  hold  it  requisite,  that  as  soon  as  ever 
The  queen  hath  seen  her,  she  forsake  the  place. 
And  fit  herself  for  that  which  is  projected 
For  her  good  and  your  honour. 

s  dan]  So  the  fint  folia  —  The  second  folio  "  Don }  **  and 
BO  the  modem  editors. 
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Leo.  If  this  prosper, 
Believe  it  you  have  made  a  purchase  of 
My  service  and  my  life. 

Euph.  Your  love  I  aim  at. 

Leo.  Here  I  shall  find  you  ? 

Euph.  With  the  queen. 

Con.  Enough,  sir. 

[Exeunt  aU  except  Euphanes. 

Enter  Page. 
Page.  The  queen  inquires  for  you,  my  lord ; 
I  have  met 
A  dozen  messengers  in  search  of  you. 

Euph,  I  knew  I  should  be  sought  for.    As  I 
wish'd. 
She's  come  herself  in  person.  [Ande. 

Enter  Qiteen,  Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Queen,  Are  you  found,  sir  ?  • 

I  wonder  where  you  spend  your  hours :  methinks, 
Since  I  so  love  your  company,  and  profess 
'Tis  the  best  comfort  this  life  yields  me,  mine 
Should  not  be  tedious  to  you. 

Euph.  Gracious  madam, 
To  have  the  happiness  to  see  and  hear  you, 
Which  by  your  bounty  is  conferr'd  upon  me, 
I  hold  so  great  a  blessing,  that  my  honours 
And  wealth,  compar'd  to  that,  are  but  as  cyphers 
•To  make  that  number  greater ;  yet  your  pardon 
For  borrowing  from  my  duty  so  much  time 
As  the  provision  for  my  sudden  marriage 
Exacted  from  me. 

Queen.  I  perceive,  this  marriage 
Will  keep  you  often  from  me ;  but  1*11  bear  it. 
She's  a  good  lady,  and  a  fair,  Euphanes  : 
Yet,  by  her  leave,  I  will  share  with  her  in  you  ; 
I  am  pleas' d  that  in  the  night  she  shall  enjoy 

you, 
And  that's  sufficient  for  a  wife ;  the  day-time 
I  will  divorce  you  from  her. 

Leo.  [within.]  We  will  force  you, 
If  you  resist. 

Queen.  What  noise  is  that  ? 

The.  [within.]  Base  traitors  ! 

Euph,  It  moves  this  way. 

Queen.  Whate'er  it  be,  I'll  meet  it ; 
I  was  not  bom  to  fear. 

Re-enter  Aoenor  and  Lbonidas  bringing  in  Tuba- 
N0&,  followed  by  Mebione  disguised  as  Bbuza, 
CoNox,  Crates,  Neantues,  Sosiclbs,  Eraton, 
and  Guard. 

Who's  that  ?  Beliza  I 
Euph.  My  worthiest,  noblest  mistress  ! 

[Exit  Mbrionb. 
Queen.  Stay  her.     Ha! 
All  of  you  look  as  you  were  rooted  here, 
And  wanted  motion  :  what  new  Gorgon's  head 
Have  you  beheld,  that  you  are  all  tum'd  statues } 
This  is  prodigious  :  has  none  a  tongue 
To  speak  the  cause  } 

Lao.  Could  every  hair,  great  queen, 
Upon  my  head  yield  an  articulate  sound, 
And  all  together  speak,  they  could  not  yet 
Express  the  villany  we  have  discover' d  : 
And  yet,  when  with  a  few  unwilling  words 
I  have  deliver' d  what  must  needs  be  known, 
You'll  say  I  am  too  eloquent,  and  wish 
I  had  be^  bom  without  a  tongue. 


Queen.  Speak  boldly ; 
For  I,  unmov'd  with  any  loss,  will  hear. 

Leo.  Then  know,  we  have  found  out  the  rmr- 
ishcr 
Of  my  poor  sister,  and  the  place  and  means 
By  which  the  unfortunate,  though  fair  Belixa, 
Hath  met  a  second  violence. 

Euph.  This  confirms 
What  but  before  I  doubted  to  my  ruin : 
My  lady  ravish'd ! 

Queen.  Point  me  out  the  villain. 
That  guilty  wretched  monster,  that  hath  done 

this, 
That  I  may  look  on  him ;  and  in  mine  eye 
He  read  his  sentence. 

Leo.  That  I  truly  could 
Name  any  other  but  the  prince  !  that  heard, 
You  have  it  all. 

Queen.  Wonder  not  that  I  shake  ; 
The  miracle  is  greater  that  I  live, 
HaWng  endur'd  the  thunder  that  thy  words 
Have  thrown  upon  me.  —  Dar'st  thou  kneel,  with 
hope  [Theaxor  kneels. 

Of  any  favour  but  a  speedy  death. 
And  that  too  in  the  dreadfuU'st  shape  that  can 
Appear  to  a  despairing  leprous  soul. 
If  thou  hast  any  }    No,  libidinous  beast. 
Thy  lust  hath  altcr'd  so  thy  former  being, 
By  Heaven,  I  know  thee  not ! 

The.  Although  unworthy. 
Yet  still  I  am  your  son. 

Queen.  Thou  licst,  liest  falsely  ! 
My  whole  life  never  knew  but  one  chaste  bed, 
Nor  e'er  desir'd  warmth  but  from  lawful  fires ; 
Can  I  be,  then,  the  mother  to  a  goat. 
Whose  lust  is  more  insatiate  than  the  grare^ 
And  Uke  infectious  aif  engenders  plagues. 
To  murder  all  that's  chaste  or  good  in  woman  ? 
The  gods  I  from  my  youth  have  serv'd  and  fear'd. 
Whose  holy  temples  thou  hast  made  thy  brothels ; 
Could  a  religious  mother,  then,  bring  forth 
So  damn'd  an  atheist  ?    Kead  but  o'er  my  life, 
My  actions,  manners ;  and,  made  perfect  in  them* 
But  look  into  the  story  of  thyself 
As  thou  art  now,  (not  as  thou  wert,  Theanor,) 
And  reason  will  compel  thee  to  confess 
Thou  art  a  stranger  to  me. 

Age.  Note  but  *  how  heavy 
The  weight  of  guilt  is  !  it  so  low  hath  sunk  him. 
That  he  wants  power  to  rise  up  in  defence 
Of  his  bad  cause. 

Queen.  Persuade  me  not,  Euphanes. 
This  is  no  prince,  nor  can  claim  part  in  me : 
My  son  was  born  a  freeman ;  this,  a  slave 
To  beastly  passions,  a  fugitive 
And  run-away  from  virtue.  Bring  bonds  for  him  I 
By  all  the  honour  that  I  owe  to  justice. 


1  JVbte  ho,  &c]  "  Th*  giving  tht«  spMcta  to  ^jmr,  m 
all  the  copiM  do,  makaa  strange  work  witb  tb*  Iblioiriag 
one  of  tbe  <.iueeu.  For  the  bids  Emphmnss  pcmiade  Iwr  aoi, 
&c.  But  how  could  bo  persuade  her,  wbea,  by  tbe  6M 
edition,  nut  he  but  Agtmor  had  been  pJeeding  fas  tbe  piiiiee ? 
But  if  we  put  Eupkaties  tot  Agenur^  as  I  have  doMe,  ibt 
busineiM  is  concluded,  and  all  is  right"  SrMrson.  ~**  Mc 
Sympson,  not  tbe  old  copies,  makes  *  stnuigt  work '  beie ; 
fur  surely  the  dbputad  speech  does  boi  *  plead  iir  Ibe 
prince;*  nor  dues  that  speech  at  all  suit  tbe  beajnaai 
character  of  Eu^tiss.  tbuugb  h  dan  tbe  cnraf^  in— r 
The  ptrMuation  to  whicb  tbe  Qneea  vmliee  awe  ia  is- 
Uvered  In  dunib.aboiir.»»    JU.  I?7& 
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He  loses  me  for  ever  that  seeks  to  save  bim  ! 
Bind  him,  I  say  ;  and,  like  a  wretch  that  knows 
He  stands  condcmn'd  before  he  hears  the  sen- 
tence, 
With  his  base  agents  from  my  sight  remove  him, 
And  lodge  them  in  the  dungeon  !  as  a  queen 
And  patroness  to  justice,  I  command  it.  — 
Thy  tears  are  like  unseasonable  showers, 
And  in  ray  heart  now  steel' d  can  make  no  en- 
trance : 
Thou  art  cruel  to  thyself,  fool,  'tis  not  want 
In  me  of  soft  compassion  ;  when  thou  left'st 
To  be  a  son,  I  ceas'd  to  be  a  mother.  — 
Away  with  them  !     The  children  I  will  leave 
To  keep  my  name  to  all  posterities, 
Shall  be  the  great  examples  of  my  justice. 
The  government  of  my  country,  which  shall  wit- 
ness 
How  well  I  nil'd  myself.   Bid  the  wrong'd  ladies 
Apj^car  in  court  to-morrow  ;  we  will  hear  them ; 
And  by  one  act  of  our  severity, 
For  fear  of  punishment  or  love  to  virtue, 
Teach  others  to  be  honest :  all  will  shun 
To  tempt  her  laws,  that  would  not  spare  her  son. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  m.  —  A  Street. 

Enter  Onos,  Uncle,  and  Tutor. 

Uncle^  Nay,  nephew  — 

TtUor.  Vupil,  hear  but  reason. 

Onos.  No ; 
I  have  none,  and  will  hear  none.  —  Oh,  my  hon- 
our, 
My  honour  blasted  in  the  bud  !  my  youth, 
My  hopeful  youth,  and  all  my  expectation 
Ever  to  be  a  man,  are  lost  forever  ! 

Uncle.  Why,  nephew,  we  as  well  as  you  are 
dubb'd 
Enights  of  the  pantoflc.^ 

Tutor,  And  arc  shouted  at, 
.  Kick'd,  scorn' d,  and  laugh' vl  &t,  by  each  page 

and  groom ; 
Yet  with  erected  heads  we  bear  it. 

Onos.  Alas, 
You  have  years,  and  strength  to  do  it !  but  were 

you. 
As  I,  a  tender  gristle,  apt  to  bow, 
You  would,  like  me,  with  cloaks  enveloped, 
W^alk  thus,  then  stamp,  then  stare. 

Uncle.  He  will  run  mad, 
I  hope,  and  then  all's  mine.  [Aside, 

Tutor.  Why,  look  you,  pupil ; 
There  are  for  the  recovery  of  your  honour 
Degrees  of  medicines  :  for  a  tweak  by  the  noae 
A  man's  to  travel  but  six  months,  then  blow  it. 
And  all  is  well  again  ;  the  bastinado 
Kequires  a  longer  time,  a  year  or  two, 
And  then  'tis  buried.    I  grant  you  have  been 

baffled ;  * 
'Tis  but  a  journey  of  some  thirty  years, 
And  it  will  be  forgotten. 

Onos,  Think  you  so  ? 

Tutor.  Assuredly. 

Unde,  He  may  make  a  shorter  cut, 


1  vantqfle]  8«e  note,  p.  888. 
I  bufied]  i.  «.  diunced,  insulted :  see 
539. 
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But  hang  or  drown  himself,  and,  on  my  life, 
'Twill  no  more  trouble  him. 

Onos.  I  could  ne'er  endure 
Or  hemp  or  water,  they  are  dangerous  tools 
For  youth  to  deal  with ;  I  will  rather  follow 
My  tutor's  counsel. 

Tutor.  Do  so. 

Onos.  And  put  in. 
For  my  security  that  I'll  not  return 
In  thirty  years,  my  whole  state  *  to  my  uncle. 

Unde.  i'hat  I  like  well  o£ 

Onos.  Still  provided,  uncle. 
That  at  my  coming  home  you  will  allow  me 
To  be  of  age,  that  I  may  call  to  account 
This  page  that  hath  abus'd  me. 

Uncie.  *Tis  a  match. 

Onos.  Then,  Corinth,  thus  the  bashful  Lam- 
prias 
Takes  leave  of  thee  ;  and  for  this  little  time 
Of  thirty  years  will  labour  all  he  can. 
Though  he  goes  young  forth,  to  come  home  a 
man.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  — ^  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  Euphanes  and  Marshal. 

Euph.  Are  your  prisoners  ready  ? 

Mar,  When  it  shall  please  the  queen 
To  call  them  forth,  my  lord. 

Euph.  Pray  you,  do  me  the  favour 
To  tell  me  how  they  have  borne  themselves  thii 

night 
Of  their  imprisonment  ? 

Mar.  Gladly,  sir.     Your  brother. 
With  the  other  courtiers,  willingly  roceiv'd 
All  courtesies  I  could  offer  ;  eat  and  drank, 
And  were  exceeding  merry,  so  dissembling 
Their  guilt,  or  confident  in  their  innocence, 
That  I  much  wonder'd  at  it.     But  the  prince, 
That,  as  bom  highest,  should  havegrac'd  his  fall 
With  greatest  courage,  is  so  sunk  with  sorrow, 
That  to  a  common  judgment  he  would  seem 
To  suffer  like  a  woman  ;  but  to  me, 
That,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of  many, 
Look  further  in  him,  I  do  find  the  deep 
Consideration  of  what's  past  more  frights  him 
Than  any  other  punishment. 

Euph.  That  is  indeed 
True  magnanimity ;  the  other  but 
A  desperate  bastard  valour. 

Mar.  1  press' d  to  him. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  queen's  strict  com- 
mand, 
(Having  your  lordship's  promise  to  secure  me,) 
Offer'd  to  free  him  from  his  bonds,  which  he 
Refus'd  with  such  a  sorrow  mix'd  with  scorn, 
That  it  amaz'd  me  ;  yet  I  urg'd  his  highness 
To  give  one  reason  for't :  he  briefly  answer' d. 
That  he  had  sat  in  judgment  on  himself. 
And  found  that  he  deserv'd  them ;  that  he  was 
A  ravisher,  and  so  to  suffer  like  one  ; 
"  Which  is  the  reason  of  my  tears,"  he  addeth, 
*'  For,  were't  not  I  again  should  break  the  laws 
By  scorning  all  their  rigour  can  inflict, 
I  should  die  smiling." 

Euph.  I  forbear  to  wonder 
That  you  were  mov'd  that  saw  this,  I  am  struck 

s  stau]  k  e. 


With  the  relation  so.     'Tis  very  well : 

See  all  things  ready.     I  do  wish  I  could 

Send  comfort  to  the  prince  :  —  be  ready  with 

him: — 
'Tis  in  the  queen's  breast  only,  which  for  ua 
To  search  into  were  sauciness,  to  determine 
What  she  thinks  fit.  [ExU  Marshal. 

Enter  Leonidas,   with  Merione  in  white;  Eu- 

PUAN'ES,  with   Beliza   in  black;   Queen,  who 

takes  her  place  behind  the  bar;  Agbnor,  Conon  ; 

Marshal,   with  Theanor,   Crates,    Sosicles, 

Eraton  ;  Lords,  Ladies,  Clerk,  and  Guard. 

Lord.  Make  way  there  for  the  queen  ! 

Queen.  Read  first  the  law,  and  what  our  an- 
cestors 
Have  in  this  case  provided,  to  deter 
Such-like  offenders.  —  To  you,  gentle  ladies, 
This  only :  would  I  could  as  well  give  comfort, 
As  bid  you  be  secure  from  fear  or  doubt 
Ot  our  displeasure !  be  as  confident 
As  if  your  plea  were  'gainst  a  common  man. 
To  have  all  right  from  us ;  I  will  not  grieve 
For  what's  not  worth  my  pity.  —  Read  the  law. 

Clerk,  [reads.]  Lycur^us  the  nineteettth^  agaitiat 
rapes  :  It  is  provided^  and  publicly  enacted  and 
confirmed^  That  any  man  of  what  degree  soever, 
offering  violence  to  the  chastity  of  a  virgin,  shall, 
ipso  facto,  be  liable  to  her  accusation,  and  according 
to  the  said  law  be  censured ;  *  ever  provided,  that  it 
shall  be  in  the  choice  of  the  said  virgin  so  abused 
either  to  compel  the  offender  to  marry  her  without  a 
dower,  if  so  she  will  be  satisfied,  or,  demanding  his 
head  for  the  offence,  to  have  thai  accordingly  per- 
formed. 

Queen.  You  hear  this :  what  do  you  demand? 

Mer.  The  benefit 
The  Uw  allows  me. 

Bel.  For  the  injury 
Done  to  mine  honour  I  require  his  head. 

Mer.  I  likewise  have  an  eye  upon  mine  honour  j 
But,  knowing  that  his  death  cannot  restore  it, 
I  ask  him  for  my  husband. 

Bel.  I  was  ravish'd. 
And  will  have  justice. 

Mer.  I  was  ravish'd  too ; 
I  kneel  for  mercy. 

Bel.  I  demand  but  what 
The  law  allows  me. 

Mer.  That  which  I  desire 
Is  by  the  same  law  warranted. 

Bel.  The  rape 
On  me  hath  made  a  forfeit  of  his  life. 
Which  in  revenge  of  my  disgrace  I  plead  for. 

Mer.  The  rape  on  me  gives  me  the  privilege 
To  be  his  wife,  and  that  is  all  I  sue  for. 

Age.  A  doubtful  case. 

Leo.  Such  pretty  lawyers  yet 
I  never  saw  nor  read  of, 

Euph.  May  the  queen 
Favour  your  sweet  plea,  madam ! 

Bel.  Is  that  justice  ? 

1  Lyeurgvs  the  nhuUenth,  &c.]  "What  bURinera  bad 
Ziycitr^iM'  laws  at  Corinth  ?  This  is  an  odd  proceeding,  to 
commit  a  rape  in  one  country,  and  be  tried  and  condemned 
for  it  by  the  laws  of  another."  8rMP>o?(.  "  The  onnmen- 
tator  (teems  to  have  forf^ut  that  the  queen  was  a  Spartan 
princeji*,  and  might  therefore  be  suppoeed  to  have  intruduced 
the  law»  of  Lycurgun.*'    Webkr. 

2  unsurtd]  i.  e.  judged. 


Shall  one  that  is  to  suffer  for  a  rape 

Be  by  a  rape  defended  ?    Look  upon 

The  public  enemy  of  chastity, 

This  lustful  satyr,  whose  enrag'd  desires 

The  ruin  of  one  wretched  virgin's  honour 

Would  not  suffice ;  and  shall  the  wreck  of  two 

Be  his  protection  ?    May  be  I  was  ravisVd 

For  his  lust  only,  thou  for  his  defence ; 

Oh,  fine  evasion!  shall  with  such  a  slight' 

Your  justice  be  deluded?  your  laws  cheated? 

And  he,  that  for  one  fact  deserr'd  to  die. 

For  sinning  often  find  impunity  ? 

But  that  I  know  thee,  I  would  swear  thou  wwt 

A  false  impostor,  and  suborn' d  to  this  : 

And  it  may  be  thou  art,  Merione  ; 

For,  hadst  thou  suffer' d  truly  what  I  have  done. 

Thou  wouldst  like  me  complain,  and  call  for 

vengeance. 
And,  our  wrongs  being  equal,  I  alone 
Should  not  desire  revenge  :  but  be  it  so ; 
If  thou  prevail,  even  he  will  punish  it. 
And  foolish  mercy  shew'd  to  him  undo  thee. 
Consider,  fool,  before  it  be  too  late. 
What  joys  thou  canst  expect  from,  such  a  husband. 
To  whom  thy  first,  and  what's  more,  fbrc'd  em- 
braces. 
Which  men  say  heighten  pleasure,  were  distaste- 
ful. 

Mer.  Twns  in  respect  that  then  they  were 
unlawful, 
Unbless'd  by  Hymen,  and  left  stings  behind  them. 
Which  from'  the  marriage-bed  are  ever  banish'd. 
Let  this  court  be,  then,  3ie  image  of  Jove's  throne. 
Upon  which  grace  and  mercy  still  attend. 
To  intercede  between  him  and  his  justice ; 
And  since  the  law  allows  as  much  to  me 
As  she  can  challenge,  let  the  milder  sentence, 
Which  best  becomes  a  mother  and  a  queen. 
Now  overcome,  nor  let  your  wisdom  suffer : 
In  doing  right  to  her,  I  in  my  wrong 
Endure  a  second  ravishment, 

Bel.  You  can  free  him 
Only  from  that  which  does  concern  yourself. 
Not  from  the  punishment  that's  due  to  me  ; 
Your  injuries  you  may  forgive,  not  mine  ; 
I  plead  mine  own  just  wreak,  which  will  right 

both, 
Where  *  that  which  you  desire  robs  me  of  justice : 
'Tis  that  which  I  appeal  to. 

Mer.  Bloody  woman, 
Dost  thou  desire  his   punishment?    Let  him 

live,  then ; 
For  any  man  to  marry  where  he  likes  not 
Is  still  a  lingering  torment. 

Bel.  For  one  rape 
One  death's  sufficient ;  that  way  cannot  catch  me. 

Mer.    To   you  I  fly,   then,  to  your  mercy, 
madam: 
Exempting  not  your  justice,  be  but  equal ; 
And  since  in  no  regard  I  come  behind  her. 
Let  me  not  so  be  undervalu'd  in 
Your  highness'  favour,  that  the  world  take  notice 
You  so  preferr'd  her,  that  in  her  behalf 
You  kill'd  that  son  you  would  not  save  for  xne ; 
Mercy,  oh,  mercy,  madam ! 

Bel.  Great  queen,  justice ! 
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Age,  With  what  a  masculine  constancy  the 
cjrave  lady 
Hath  heard  them  both  ! 

/rtf  i.  Yet  how  unmov'd  she  sits 
In  that  wliich  most  concerns  her  ! 

Con.  Now  she  rises  ; 
And,  having  well  weigh'd  both  tlieir  arguments, 
Resolves  co  speak. 

Euph.  And  yet  again  she  pauses  : 
Oh,  Coiion.  such  a  resolution  once 
A  Koman  told  me  he  had  seen  in  Cato 
Befire  he  kill'd  himself! 

QusKH.  'Tis  now  dctermin'd.  — 
Mcrione,  I  couM  wish  I  were  no  queen, 
To  give  you  satisfaction ;  no  mother, 
Beliza,  to  content  you  ;  and  would  part 
Even  with  my  being,  both  might  have  their 

wishes : 
But  since  that  is  impossible,  in  few  words 
I  will  deliver  what  I  am  resolv'd  on. 
The  end  f  *r  which  all  profitable  laws 
Were  made  looks  two  ways  only,  the  reward 
'Of  innocent  good  men,  and  the  punishment 
Of  bad  delinquents.     Ours  concerning  rapes 

!      Provided  that  same  latter  clause  of  marriage 
For  him  that  had  fain  once,  not  then  foreseeing 
Mankind  could  prove  so  monstrous,  to  tread  twice 
A  path  80  horrid.     The  great  law- giver 
Draco,  that  for  his  strange  severity 
Was  said  to  write  his  stern  decrees  in  blood, 
Made  none  for  parricides,  presuming  that 
No  man  could  be  so  wicked  :  such  might  be 
Lycurgus'  answer  (did  he  live)  for  this. 
But  since  I  tind  that  in  my  son  which  was  not 
Doubted  in  any  else,  I  will  add  to  it : 
He  cannot  marry  both,  but  for  both  dying, 
Both  have  their  full  revenge.     You  see,  Beliza, 
You  have  your  wish.     With  you,  Merione, 
I'll  spend  a  tear  or  two.  —  So,  Heaven  fbrgive 
thee  I 
77m?.  Upon  my  knees  I  do  approve  your  judg- 
ment, 
And  beg  that  you  would  put  it  into  act 
With  all  speed  possible ;  only  that  I  may, 
Having  already  made  peace  with  myself, 
Part  so  with  all  the  world.     Princely  Agenor, 
I  ask  your  pardon  ;  yours,  my  lord  Euphanes  ; 
And,  Crates,  with  the  rest  too,  I  forgive  you  ; 
Do  you  the  like  for  me.  Yours,  gracious  mother, 
I  dare  not  ask ;  and  yet,  if  that  my  death 
Be  like  a  son  of  yours,  though  my  life  was  not, 
Perhaps  you  may  vouchsafe  it.     Lastly,  that 
Both  these  whom  I  have  wrong'd  may  wish  my 

ashes 
No  heavy  burden,  ere  I  suffer  death. 
For  the  restoring  of  Merione's  honour 
Let  mo  be  married  to  her,  and  then  die 
For  you,  Beliza. 

Queen.  Thou  hast  made  in  this 
Part  of  amends  to  me  and  to  the  world  : 
Thy  suit  is  granted.  —  Call  a  Flanien  forth 
To  do  this  holy  work  ;  with  him  a  headsman. 
[Exit  one  of  the  Guard,  itho  re-etUers  with 
Flamen  and  Executioner. 
Raise  up  thy  weeping  eyes,  Merione  : 
With  this  hand  I  confirm  thy  .marriage. 
Wishing  that  new  the  gods  would  shew  some 

miracle, 
1  hat  this  might  not  divorce  it. 
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Cra.  To  that  purpose 
I  am  their  minister.     Stand  not  amaz*d  ; 
To  all  your  comforts,  I  will  do  this  wonder.  — 
Your  majesty  (with  your  pardon  I  must  speak  it) 
Allow' d  once  heretofore  of  such  a  contract, 
Which  you  rei)enting  afterwards,  revok'd  it. 
Being  fully  bent  to  match  her  with  Agenor : 
The  griev'd  prince  knowing  this,  and  yet  not 

daring 
To  cross  what  you  determin'd,  by  an  oath 
Bound  me  and  these  his  followers  to  do  some- 
thing 
That  he  might  once  enjoy  her ;  we,  sworn  to  it. 
And  easily  persuaded,  being  assur'd 
She  was  his  wife  before  the  face  of  Heaven, 
Although  some  ceremonious  forms  were  wanting 
Committed  the  first  rape,  and  brought  her  to  him. 
Which  broke  the  marriage  ;  but  when  we  per- 

ceiv'd 
He  purpos'd  to  abuse  our  ready  service 
In  the  same  kind  upon  the  chaste  Beliza, 
Holding  ourselves  less  tied  to  him  than  good- 
ness, 
I  made  discovery  of  it  to  my  brother, 
>Vho  can  relate  the  rest. 
Euph.  It  is  most  true. 
Queen.  I  would  it  were ! 
Euph.  In  every  circumstance 
It  is,  upon  my  soul :  for,  this  known  to  me, 
I  wan  Merione,  in  my  lady's  habit. 
To  be  again  (but  willingly)  surpris'd ; 
But  with  Agenor,  and  her  noble  brother, 
With  my  approv'd  friend    Conon,  with  such 

speed 
She  was  pursued,  that,   the  lewd  act  scarce 

ended. 
The  prince  (assur'd  he  had  enjoy'd  Beliza, 
For  all  the  time  Merione's  face  was  cover* d) 
Was  apprehended  and  brought  to  your  presence, 
But  not  till  now  discover'd,  in  respect 
I  ha§f  d  the  imminent  danger  of  the  prince. 
To   which    his    loose  unquench6d  heats  had 

brought  him. 
Being  pursu'd  unto  the  latest  trial, 
Would  work  in  him  compunction,  which  it  has 

done; 
And  these  two  ladies,  in  their  feign' d  contentions. 
To  your  delight  I  hope,  have  serv'd  as  masquers 
To  their  own  nuptials. 

Queen.  My  choice  was  worthy 
When  first  I  look'd   on  thee :    as  thou   hast 

order'd, 
All  shall  be  done  ;  and  not  the  meanest  that 
Play'd  in  this  unexpected  comedy 
But  shall  partake  our  bounty.  —  And,  my  lord, 

[  To  Agenor. 
That  with  the  rest  you  may  seem  satisfied, 
If  you  dare  venture  on  a  queen,  not  yet 
So  far  in  debt  to  years  but  that  she  may 
Bring  you  a  lusty  boy,  I  offer  up 
Myself  and  kingdom,  during  my  life,  to  you. 
Affe.  It  is  a  blessing  which  I  durst  not  hope 
for. 
But  with  all  joy  receive. 
AU,  Wo  all  applaud  it. 
Queen.  Then  on  unto  the  temple,  where,  the 
rites 
Of  marriage  ended,  we'll  find  new  delights. 

[Exeunt* 


THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 

Tie  i;«yaZ  SohieeL 

In  the  IbUoB,  1647, 1679. 

The  second  folio  addi,  ^jf  TVn^i^Mu^y.** 


This  dnuna,  written  wholly  by  Fletclier,  was  licensed,  and  no  doubt  acted,  in  1618.  "  The  Kings  players,  sent  me  as 
ould  booke  of  Fletchers  called  Tht  Loyal  Subject,  formerly  allowed  by  Sir  George  Bucke,  16  Novem.  1618,  whieb  accnrd- 
ing  to  their  desire  and  ainvement^  I  did  peruse  and  with  some  reformations  allowed  of,  the  ^  of  Nov.  1633,  for  which  they 
sent  niee  according  to  their  promise  1  /.  0.  0."  ....**  On  tusday  night  at  Wiiitehall  the  10  of  Decemb.  1620,  was  acted 
before  the  King  and  ^ueen.  The  Loyal  Subject,  made  by  Fletcher,  and  very  well  likt  by  the  King."  BIr  Heniy  Urrben*i 
Office-Book,  ~  Malone's  Shakespeare  (by  Boswell),  iii.  234.  When  Rhodes,  in  1659  (the  Restoration  being  at  hand),  bad 
obtained  a  license  to  act  plays  at  the  Cock-pit  t  in  Drury-Lane,  7*he  Loyal  Subject  was  one  of  those  in  which  Betiertn 
(tl)en  about  twenty  two  years  of  ago)  received  the  highest  applause.  Its  popularity  after  the  Restoration  appears  to  have 
been  considerable. 

A  piece  (which  I  have  neither  seen  nor  cared  to  see)  called  TTie  Faithful  Oneral,  by  a  young  lady  who  signs  herself  M. 
N.,  was  acted  at  the  Hay  market-theatre,  and  printed  in  1706 :  **  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  ft,  the  author  says  her 
first  intention  was  only  to  revive  7%e  Loyal  Subject  of  Fletcher  ;  but  that  she  afterwards  new-formed  the  episodes,  altered 
the  main  design,  and  put  the  whole  into  her  own  language,  so  that  scarce  any  part  of  Fletcher  was  retained.  " 
city  of  Byzantium  in  Greece."  Biog.  Dram.  An  alteration  of  The  Loyal  Subject  by  the  elder  Shwidaa  was  | 
Dublin  :  according  to  the  work  above  cited,  it  was  also  given  to  the  press. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Gentlemen,  Posts,  Soldiers,  Giiard,aiid 


Great  Duke  of  Moscovia. 
ARCHA8,  a  general. 

?HEODORE,  a  colonel,  )     sons  to 

ouHO  Archas,  disguised  as  a  woman  >  ARnMA« 
under  the  name  of  Alinda,  >  ^RCHab. 

Brisky,  brother  to  Archas,  disguised  under   tbt 

name  of  Putsky,*  a  capuin. 
BuRRis,  a  lord.  a 

BoROSKY,s  a  lord. 
Ancient  4  to  Archas. 


Olympia,  sister  to  the  Duke. 
vfoL  *^'  j  daughters  to  Archas. 

Sn™ilan.  |  •^««»«»*»«  <>"  Oltmpu. 

Lady.ft 

Gentlewoman. 


SCENE,  —  Moscow  and  the  neighbouring  Country, 


The  frme^  actors  wsre  — 

Richard  Burbadge.  Nathaniel  Field. 

Henry  CondeL  John  Underwood. 

John  Ijowin.  Nicholas  TooUe. 

Richard  Sharoe.  WUIiam  Egglestooe. 

Fd.  leTSL 


1  Weber  says,  by  mistake,  "  at  the  BlackfHnrs." 
I  Putsky]  Written  also  in  the  folios,  Putskie  and  Puttkey, 
s  Boroeky]  Written  also  in  the  folios,  Boroekie  and  Boriskty, 
*  JfMMut]  i.  e.  Ensign  :  see  note,  p.  303. 

s  Lady]  In  the  Dram,  Pert,  of  folio  1679,  (where  alone  that  list  is  found)  she  is  ealltd  «  Ani^  «  Obwf  L§ig»»  t 
flgaresinacthr.se  S. 
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PROLOGUE.* 


We  need  not,  noble  gentlemen,  to  invite 
Attention,  pre-instruct  you  who  did  write 
This  worthy  story,  being  confident 
The  mirth  join'd  with  grave  matter,  and  intent 
To  yield  the  hearers  profit  with  delight. 
Will  speak  the  maker  :  and  to  do  him  right 
Would  ask  a  genius  like  to  his  ;  the  age 
Mourning    his    loss,   and    our    now-widow*d 

stage 
In  vain  lamenting.     I  could  add,  so  far 
Behind  him  the  most  modem  writers  are, 


That  when  they  would  commend  him,  their  best 

praise 
Ruins  the  buildings  which  they  strive  to  raise 
To  his  best '  memory.     So  much  a  friend 
Presumes  to  write,  secure  'twill  not  offend 
The  living,  that  are  modest ;  with  the  rest. 
That  may  repine,  he  cares  not  to  contest.' 
This  debt  to  Fletcher  paid,  it  is  profess' d 
By  us  the  actors,  we  will  do  our  best 
To  send  such  favouring  friends,  as  hither  come 
To  grace  the  scene,  pleas'd  and  contented  home. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.  —  Moscow.    A  Street. 

Enter  Theodoub  and  Putsxy. 

Theod,  Captain,  your  friend's  preferr'd ;  the 
princess  has  her ; 
Who,  I  assure  myself,  will  use  her  nobly : 
A  pretty  sweet  one  'tis,  indeed. 

Pw&.'Well  bred,  sir, 
I  do  deliver  that  upon  my  credit, 
And  of  an  honest  stock. 

Th«>d.  It  seems  so,  captain. 
And  no  doubt  will  do  well. 

Puts,  llianks  to  your  care,  sir. 
But  tell  mc,  noble  colonel,  why  this  habit 
Of  discontent  is  put  on  through  the  army  ? 
And  why  your  valiant  father,  our  great  general. 
The  hand  that  taught  to  strike,  the  love  that  led 

all. 
Why  he  that  was  the  father  of  the  war. 
He  that  begot  and  bred  the  soldier, 
Why  he  sits  shaking  of  his  arms,  like  autumn, 
His  colours  folded,  and  his  drums  cas'd  up, 
The  tongue  of  war  for  ever  tied  within  us  ? 

Theod,  It  must  be  so.      Captain,  you  are  a 
stranger. 
But  of  a  small  time  here  a  soldier. 
Yet  that  time  shews  you  a  right  good  and  great 

one. 
Else  I  could  tell  you,  hours  are  strangely  alter'd : 
The  young  duke  has  too  many-^yes  upon  him,^ 
Too  many  fears  'tis  thought' too ;  and,  to  nour- 
ish those, 
Maintains  too  many  instruments. 

Futs.  Turn  their  hearts, 
Or  turn  their  heels  up,  Heaven  !     Tls  strange  it 

should  be ; 
The  old  duke  lov'd  him  dearly. 


i  Vrtiorut]  Was  probably  written  for  the  revival  of  the 
play  ID  1^,  and  may  bave  beeo,  as  Weber  eappoeee,  firom 
the  pen  of  Sbirley. 

s  bt9(\  In  tbe  Po«Ueript  to  vol.  iii.  ed.  1750  Seward  pro- 
poeee  "  bleet "  aa  the  true  readtnf  here.  "  Prom  tlie  oontezt, 
tbe  author  eeema  luidoubtedly  to  bave  written  *  beet'  **  Ed. 
177d. 

s  cares  not  to  caniMsl]  **  i.  e.  deepieea  the  contest"  Mammi. 

«  AmJ  'a  a.  Afdyuk"    MAM>if. 


Theod.  He  deserv'd  it ; 
And,  were  he  not  my  father,  I  durst  teU  yon. 
The  memorable  hazards  he  has  run  througj^ 
Deserv'd  of  this  man^tooT  highly  deserv'dvtoo  iJ 
Had  they   been   lessjMhey  had  been  8afe[r], 

Putsky, 
And  sooner  reach'd  regard. 

Puts,  There  you  struck  sure,  sir. 
Theod.  Did  I  never  tell  thee  of  a  row  he  made, 
Some  years  before  the  old  duke  died  ? 

PtUs.  I  have  heard  you 
Speak  often  of  that  vow  ;  but  how  it  was, 
Or  to  what  end,  I  never  understood  yet 

Theod.  I'll  tell  thee  then,  and  then  thou  wilt 

find  the  reason. 
The  last  great  muster,  ('twas  before  you  serv'd 

here,) 
Before  the  last  duke's  death,  whose  honour'd 

bones 
Now  rest  in  peace,  this  young  prince  had  the 

ordering 
(To  crown  his  father's  hopes)  of  all  the  army : 
Who,  to  be  short,  put  all  hispower  to  practice,' 
Fashion' d  and  drew  'em  up  ;  but,  alas,  so  poorly, 
So  raggedly  and  loosely,  so  unsoldier'd. 
The  good  duke  blush* d,  and   call'd  unto  my 

father. 
Who  then  was  general,  **  Go,  Archas,  speedily, 
And  chide  the  lx)y  before  the  soldier  ^  find  him; 
Stand  thou  between  his  ignorance  and  them ; 
Fashion  their  bodies  new  to  thy  direction ; 
Then  draw  thou  up,  and  shew  the  priiife  his 

errors." 
My  sire  obey'd,  and  did  so ;  with  all  duty 
Informed  the  prince,   and  read  him  all  direc- 
tions: 
This  bred  distaste,  distaste  grew  up  to  anger. 


ft  Had  tkeff  been  less,  frc]  "  Tbe  meanins  of  this  | 
(which  in  nable  to  mitvonntruction)  is,  *  Had  his  miUtaiy 
piDweM  been  leas,  he  would  have  been  leaa  an  object  of 
envy  and  Jealousy,  and  sooner  bave  been  rewarded.' *'  Ed. 
1778. 

•  fower  to  practiee]  Altered  by  Seward  to  **  power  in  free- 
ties}*  iLC,  and  by  the  Editors  of  1778  to  '*  powers  to  frotr 
(iM,"  frc  Weber  wrongly  understood  '*  jmosr  **  as  equiva^ 
lent  to  — army. 

1  soMmt]  8o  the  firrt  folio.  —  The  second  folio  baa  "  sol- 
dien  i  "  and  so  the  modem  editon.  Compare,  at  p.  flSBf. 
•^TheMldMr.    7^,"^c 
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And  anger  into  wild  words  broke  out  thu8, 
*'  Well,  Archas,  if  I  live  but  to  command  here, 
To  be  hut  duke  once,  I  shall  then  remember, 
I  shall  remember  truly,  trust  me  I  shall, 
And,  by  my  father's  hand  "  —  the  rest  his  eyes 

spoke. 
To  whi(^  my  father  answered,  somewhat  moy'd 

And  witn  a  vow  he  seal'd  it,  "  Royal  sir. 
Since,  for  my  faith  and  fights,  your  scorn  and 

anger  ^ 

Only  pursue  me ;  if  I  live  to  that  day. 
That  day  so  long  expected  to  reward  me. 
By  his  so-ever-noble  hand  you  swore  by, 
And  by  the  hand  of  Justice,  never  arms  more 
Shall  rib  this  body  in,  nor  sword  hang  here, 

sir: 
The  conflicts  I  will  do  you  service  then  in. 
Shall  be  repentant  prayers."     So  they  parted. 
Tie  time   is   come:    and  now  you  know  the 
wonder.  -- 

Puts.   I  find  a  fear(to5)^ which  begins  to  tell 
me, 
The  duke  will  have  but  poor  and  slight  defences, 
If  his  hot  humour  reign,  and  not  his  honour. 
How  stand  you  with  him,  sir  ? 

Theod,  A  perdu,'  captain, 
Full  of  my  father's  danger. 

Puts,  He  has  rais'd  a  young  man. 
They  say  a  slight  young  man  (I  know  him  not) 
For  what  desert  ? 

Theod.  Believe  it,  a  brave  gentleman, 
Worth[y]  the  duke's  respect,  a  clear  sweet  gen- 
tleman, 
And  of  a  noble  soul.     Come,  let's  retire  us, 
And  wait  upon  my  father,  who  within  this  hour 
You  will  find  an  al:er'd  man. 

Puts.  I  am  sorry  for't,  sir.  [ExeurU, 

SCENE   n.  —  An  ApartmeiU  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Olympia.  Petesca,  and  Gentlewoman. 

Olj/m.  Is't  VA>'  a  handsome  wench? 

GetU.  She  io  well  enough,  madam  : 
I  have  seen  a  better  face  and  a  straighter  body ; 
And  yet  she  is  a  pretty  gentlewoman. 

Olym.  What  thinkest  thou,  Petesca  ? 

Pet.  Alas,  madam, 
I  have  no  skill !  she  has  a  black  eye,  which 
Is  of  the  least/ioo^  and  the  dullest  water ; 
And  when  her  inouth  was  made,  for  certain, 

madam, 
Nature  intended  her  a  right  good  stomach. 

Olytn.  She  has  a  good  hand. 

GetU.  'Tis  good  enough  to  hold  fast, 
And  strong  enough  to  strangle  the  neck  of  a 
lute. 

Olym.  What  think  you  of  her  colour  r 

Pel.  If  it  be  her  own, 
*Tis  good  black  blood;  right  weather-proof,  I 
warrant  it. 

Gent.  What  a  strange  pace  she  has  got ! 

Olt/m.  That's  but  her  breeding. 


X  perdu]  A  quibble  (aa  Weber  remarks)  on  perdu  in  its 

of— one  of  the  forloni-hope,  and  iui  literal  meaning  —  lost 
The  folios  happening  to  have  no  comma  after  "pfrrfi»,»»  the 
modem  editors  understood  it  as  an  epithet  to  "  captain  "  ! 


Pet.  And  what  a  manly  body  !  methinks  she 
looks 
As  though  she  would  pitch  the  bar,  or  go  to 
buffets, 
Gent.  Yet  her  behaviour's  utterly  against  it. 
For  methinks  she  is  too  bashful. 
Olym.  Is  that  hurtful  r 

Gent.  Even  equal  to  too  bold ;   either  of  'em, 
madam. 
May  do  her  injury  when  time  shall  serve  her. 
Oli/m.  You  discourse  learnedly.     Call  in  the 
wench. —  [Exit  Gentlewoman. 

What  envious  fools  are  you  !     Is  the  rule  gen- 
eral, 
That  women  can  speak  handsomely  of  none. 
But  those  they  are  bred  withal  r 

Pet.  Scarce  well  of  those,  madam. 
If  they   believe   they   may  outshine   'em  any 

way  : 
Our  natures  are  like  oil,  compound  us  with  any 

thing. 
Yet  still  wo  strive  to  swim  o*  the  top.     Suppose 

there  were  here  now, 
Now  in  this  court  of  Moscow,  a  stranger-prin- 
cess. 
Of  blood  and  beauty  equal  to  your  excellence. 
As  many  eyes  and  services  stuck  on  her ; 
What  would  you  think  ? 

Olt/m.  1  would  think  she  might  deserve  it. 
Pet.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave  not  to 
believe  you  : 
I  know  you  are  a  woman,  and  so  humour'd.* 
I'll  tell  you,  madam ;  I  could  then  get  more  go^ns 

on  you. 
More  ca])s  and  feathers,  more  scarfs,  and  more 

silk  stockings. 
With  rocking  you  asleep  with  nightly  railings 
Upon  that  woman,  than  if  I  had  nine  lives 
I  could  wear  out.     By  this  hand,  you  would 
scratch  her  eyes  out. 
Oli/m.  Thou  art  doceiv'd,  fool.     Now  let  your 
own  eyes  mock  you. 

lie-efitcr  Gentlewoman,  tcUh  Younq  AnnuA^ 
disguised  as  a  woman. 
Come  hither,  girl.  —  Hang  me,  an  she  be  not  a 
handsome  one ! 

Pet.  I  fear  it  will  prove  indeed  so. 

Olym.  Did  you  ever  serve  yet 
In  any  place  of  worth  ? 

Y.  Arch.  No,  royal  lady. 

Pet.  Hold  up  your  head ;  fie  ! 

Olym.  Let  her  alone ;  stand  from  her. 

Y.  Arch.  It  shall  be  now, 
Of  all  the  blessings  my  poor  youth  has  pray'd 

for, 
The  greatest  and  the  happiest  to  serve  you ; 
And,  might  my  promise  carry  but  that  credit 
To  be  believ'd,  because  I  am  yet  a  strange, 
Excellent  lady,  when  I  fall  from  duty, 
From  all  the  service  that  my  life  can  lend  me,' 
May  everlasting  misery  then  find  me  I 

Olym.  [To  Pbtesca  and  Gent«]  W^hat  think  ye 
now  ?  —  I  do  believe  and  thank  you ; 


9  90  kumowr^d]  I.  e.  "  potaaswd  of  the  < 
mours  of  a  woman.**    Mason. 

s  am  le»d  m»]  "  Seward  reads,  <  am  Umd  yJ    Bat  tto 
old  text  is  good  senne,  roeanlnf — all  the  mrncm  wi  '  ^ 
space  of  life  can  adord  me  to  execute.'*    Wsase. 
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And  sure  I  shall  not  be  so  far  forgetful, 
To  see  that  honest  faith  die  unrewarded. 
What  must  I  call  your  name  ? 
y.  Arch.  AUnda,  madam. 
Olym.  Can  you  sing  ? 
Y.  Arch.  A  little,  when  my  grief  wiU  give  me 

leave,  lady. 
Olym.  What  grief  canst  thou  have,  wench? 

thou  art  not  in  love  ? 
y.  Arch.  If  I  be,  madam,  'tis  only  with  your 
goodness ; 
For  yet  I  never  saw  that  man  I  sigh*d  for. 
Olym.  Of  what  years  are  you  ? 
y.  Arch.  My  mother  oft  has  told  me, 
That  very  day  and  hour  this  land  was  bless' d 
With  your  most  happy  birth,  I  first  saluted 
This  world's  fair  light.     Nature  was  then  so 

busy. 
And  all  the  Graces,  to  adorn  your  goodness, 
I  stole  into  the  world  poor  and  neglected. 
Olym.    Something   there    was,   when   I  first 
look'd  upon  thee, 
Made   me    both  like   and  love   thee;    now  I 

know  it. 
And  you  shall  find  that  knowledge  shall  not 

hurt  you. 
I  hope  you  arc  a  maid  ? 

Y.  Arch,  ^  hope  8o(foo^madam  ; 
I  am  sure,  for  any  man  :  and,  were  I  otherwise. 
Of  all  the  services  ray  hopes  could  point  at, 
I  durst  not  touch  at  yours.  [Flourish  toithin. 

Pet.  The  great-duke,*  madam. 

Enter  Duke,  Bukris,  and  Gentlemen. 
Duke.  Good  morrow,  sister. 
Olym.  A  good  day  to  your  highness. 
Duke.  I  am  come  to  pray  you  use  no  more 
persuasions 

For  this  old  stubborn  man ;   nay,  to  command 
you : 

His  sail  is  swell'd  too  full ;  he  is  grown  too  in- 
solent, 

Too  self-affected,  proud  :  those  poor  slight  ser- 
vices 

He  has  done  my  father  and  myself  have  ■  blown 
him 

To  such  a  pitch,  he  flies  to  stoop  •  our  favours. 
Olym.  I  am  sorry,  sir :  I  ever  thought  those 
services 

Both  great  and  noble. 

Bur.  However,  may  it  please  you 

But  to  consider  'em  a  true  heart's  servants. 

Done  out  of  faith  to  you,  and  not  self-fame  ; 

But  to  consider,  royal  sir,  the  dangers. 

When  you  have  slept  secure,  the  midnight  tem- 
pests, 

That,  as   he  march'd,  sung  through  his  ag^d 
locks ; 

Whenvyou  have  fed  at  full,  the  wants  and  fam- 
ines ; 

The  fires  of  heaven,  when  you  have  found  all 
temperate ; 

Death,  with  his  thousand  doors 


1  ertat-duke]  "  We  now  Ray  ffrand-dukt."    Wkbxiu 

5  have]  Both  the  foliiw  "  ha^." 

»  to  stoip  ourfaeoun]  i.  e.  to  ru«!h  down  upon  oiir  fa- 
vours, a-*  a  hawk  upon  \\h  pri-y.  On  thU  pa»s<ig«,  in  ed. 
1778,  Rood  has  an  iininerbifully  long  note. 


Duke.  I  have  consider'd  ; — 
No  more  ;  —  and  that  I  will  have,  shall  be. 

Olym.  For  the  best, 
I  hope,  all  still. 

Duke.  What  handsome  wench  is  that  there } 
Olym.  My  servant,  sir. 
Duke.  Prithee,  observe  her,  Burris  : 
Is  she  not  wondrous  handsome  ?  speak  thy  free- 
dom. 
Bur.  She  appears  no  less  to  me,  sir. 
Duke.  Of  whence  is  she  ? 
Olym.  Her  father,  I  am  told,  is  a  good  gen- 
tleman. 
But  far  off  dwelling  :  her  desire  to  serve  me 
Brought  her  to  the  court,  and  here  her  friends 
have  left  her. 
Duke.  She  may  find  better  friends.  —  You  are 
welcome,  fair  one  ; 

[Young  Arch  as  kneels. 
I  have  not  seen  a  sweeter.      By   your  lady's 
leave  :     [The  Dukb  kisses ^  and  raises  him. 
Nay,  stand  up,  sweet;  -we'll  have  no  supersti- 
tion. 
You  have  got  a  servant ;  *   you  may  use  him 

kindly. 
And  he  may  honour  you.  —  Good  morrow,  sis- 
ter. 
Olym,  Good  morrow  to  your  grace. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Buuhis,  and  Gentlemen. 
How  the  wench  blushes  ! 
How  like  an  angel  now  she  looks  ! 

Gent.  At  first  jump,  [Atide  to  Petbsca. 

Jump  into  the  duke's  arms  !     Wo  must  look  to 

you, 
Indeed  we  must ;  the  next  jump  we  are  jour- 
neymen. 
Pet.  1  see  the  ruin  of  our  hopes  already  ; 
Would  she  were  at  home  again,  milking  her 
father's  cows  ! 
Gent,  I  fear  she'll  milk  all  the  great  courtiers 

first. 
Olym.  This  has  not  made  you  proud .' 
Y,  Arch.  No,  certain*  madam. 
Olym.  It  was  the  duke  that  kiss'd  you. 
Y.  Arch.  'Twas  your  brother. 
And  therefore  nothing  can  be  meant  but  hon- 
our. 
Olym.  But,  say  he  love  you  ? 
Y.  Arch.  That  he  may  with  safety : 
A  prince's  love  extends  to  all  his  subjects, 
Olym.  But,  say  in  more  particular  ? 
Y.  Arch.  Pray,  fear  not : 
For    virtue's    sake   deliver  me    from    doubts, 

hidy.» 
'Tis  not  the  name  of  king,  nor  all  his  promises, 
His  glories,  and  his  greatness,  stuck  about  me, 
Can  make  me  prove  a  traitor  to  your  service  : 
You  are  my  mistress  and  my  noble  master, 
Your  virtues  my  ambition,  and  your  favour 
The  end  of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  fortune : 

And,  when  I  fail  in  that  faith 

Olym.  I  believe  thee 


*  a  servata]  "  i.  e.  a  lover  and  admirer  [see  note,  p.  169]. 
The  Duke  »-peRk:i  of  himself."    Weber. 

4  Fitr  tirtue^i  sake  dtlicer  me  from  douMs^  tady]  "  The 
word  doubts  i»  here  used  in  rather  an  uncommon  aenseb 
Alind<-i  [VoiMiif  Archasl  doen  not  mean  doubt«  that  had 
ari:«en  in  Jier  uwn  mind,  out  dnubtful  opiniona  conceived  of 
lier  by  otJierx,  especially  by  Olympia.**    MAtoi*. 
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\^ 


Como,  wipe  your  eyes  —  I  do.  —  Take  you  ex- 
ample. 
Pet.  I  would  her  eyes  were  out !  [Aside  to  Qent. 
Gent.  If  the  wind  stand  in  this  door, 
We  shall  have  but  cold  custom.     Some  trick  or 

other, 
And  speedily ! 

Pet.  Let  me  alone  to  think  on't. 

Olym.  Come,  be  you  near  mo  still. 

Y,  Arch.  With  all  my  duty.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III.  —  An  open  Piaca  before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Archas,  Theodore,  Putsky,  Ancient,  and 
Soldiers  carrying  the  annottr  of  Arcuas  piece- 
meal^ his  colours  tcoutid  up,  and  his  drums  in 
cases. 
Theod.  lliis  is  the  heaviest  march  wc  e'er  trod, 

captain. 
Puts.  Thi.s  was  not  wont  to  be  :  these  hon- 
our'd  pieces, 
The  fiery  god  of  war  himself  would  smile  at, 
Buckled  upon  that  body,  were  not  wont  thus, 
Like  relics,  to  be  offer' d  to  long  rust. 
And  heavy-ey'd  oblivion  brood  upon  'em. 
Archas.  There  set  'em  down  :  and,  glorious 
War,  farewell ! 
Thou  child  of  honour  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
Begot  ill  blood,  and  nurs'd  with  kingdoms'  ruins ; 
Thou  golden  danger,  courted  by  thy  followers 
Through  tires  and  famines ;  for  one  title  from  thee 
Prodigal  mankind  spending  all  his  fortunes ; 
A  long  farewell  I  give  thee  !     Noble  arms. 
You  ribs  for  mighty  minds,  you  iron  houses. 
Made  to  defy  the  thunder-claps  of  fortune. 
Rust  and  consuming  time  must  now  dwell  with 
^    0 

And  thou,  good  sword,  that  kncw'st  the  way  to 

conquest. 
Upon  whose  fatal  edge  despair  and  death  dwelt, 
That,  when  I  shook  thee  thus,  fore-shew'd  de- 
struction, 
Sleep  now  from  blood,  and  grace  my  monument ! 
Farewell,  ray  eagle  !  when  thou  flew'st,  whole 

armiert 
Have  stoop' d  *  below  thee  :   at  passage  I  have 

seen  thee 
Kuffle  the  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  fury, 
And  bang  'era  up  together,  as  a  tassel,* 
Upon  the  stretch,  a  flock  of  fearful  pigeons : 
I  yet  remember  '  when  the  Volga  curl'd, 

1  ttoop^d]  Reed  having  Mid  that  "  all  the  terms  in  tbia 
»l>eerh  are  taken  from  falctiDf}-,"  Mawn  Juntlv  obaerve* 
that,  while  in  a  preceding  speech  («ee  note,  p.  917;  '*  stoop  *' 
ix  naed  as  a  term  cif  falconry,  in  tlie  present  passage 
'*  gU*op*d  "  is  employed  in  itscommun  acceptation  of  ciuuch- 
inir. 

a  tassel]  •*  The  tas^d^  properly  tiercel^  is  the  male  of  the 
RDvsJiawk,  HO  called  biH:Hui«,  say*  Stccven>«, '  it  i««  a  third  le!*B 
than  the  female.'"  Waaaa.  But,  according  to Tiirbcrvile, 
**  he  ii  termed  a  Tuereelel^  for  that  there  are  mo«t  commonly 
diM-|>.>.etl  three  hirdu  in  one  >«clfe  eyr»  e,  two  flawkes  and 
one  Tiorcell."     Booke  of  Falconrie^  6lc..  p.  59,  od.  J6I  I. 

•"  I  yet  rrmrmber,  &.C.]  Here,   as  Reed  notices.  Fletcher 
seeiiM  to  Jinve  had  an  eye  to  a  passage  in  Shakespeare's 
lirnry  IF.  (Fir>*t  Fart)  act.  i.  »c.  a  ; 
•*  Thrt-e  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 

Upiri  nereemeiit,  of  swift  .Severn's  fli»od  ; 

\\  III  th«n,  arrriifhted  with  tlieir  hl<MMly  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  ainorift  the  trembling  reeds, 

And  hid  lii«i  cri^p  head  in  the  holhiw  Itank, 

Blood-stained  with  tli««e  valiout  combaunts  " 


The  ag6d  Volga,  when  he  heav'd  his  head  up, 
And  rais'd  his  waters  high,  to  see  the  ruins. 
The  ruins  our  swords  made,  the  bloody  ruins  ; 
Then  flew  this  bird  of  honour  bravely,  gentle- 
men. ^ 
But  these  must  be  forgotten  :  so  must  thesQ^too,^^ 
And  all  that  tend  to  arms,  by  me  for  ever.  ^^-^ 
Take  'em,  you  holy  men ;  my  vow  take  with  'em. 
Never  to  wear  'em  more ;  trophies  I  give  'em. 
And  sacred  rites  of  war,  to  adorn  the  templo : 
There   let  'em  hang,  to  tell  the   world  thai 

master 
Is  now  devotion's  soldier,  fit  for  prayer. 
Why  do  ^  hang  your  heads  r  why  look  you  sad* 

friends  ? 
I  am  not  djring  yet. 

Theod.  \ou  are  indeed  to  us,  sir.  '^ 

Puts.  Dead  to  our  fortunes,  general. 

Archas.  You'U  find  a  better,  «» 

A  greater,  and  a  stronger  roan  to  lead  ySQls  ^^ 

And  to  a  stronger  fortune.     I  am  old,  friends ; 

Time  and   the  wars   together  make  me  stoop, 

gentlemen,  ^ 

Stoop  to  my  grave ;  my  mind  unfumish'd  ^too. 
Empty  and  weak  as  I  am  ;  my  poor  body    '  — 
Able  for  nothing  now  but  contemplation. 
And  that  will  be  a  task  too  to  a  soldier. 
Yet,  had  they  but  encourag'd  me,  or  thought 

well 
Of  what  I  have  done,  I  think  I  should  hare  ven- 

tur'd 
For  one  knock  more;  I  should  have  made  a 

shift  yet 
To  have  broke  one  staff  more,  handsomely,  and 

have  died 
Like  a  good  fellow  and  an  honest  soldier. 
In  the  head  of  ye  all,  with  my  swbrd  in  my 

hand,        ^' 
And  so  have  made  an  end  of  all  with  credit. 
Theod.  Well,  there  will  come  on  hour,  when 

all  these  injuries. 

These  secure  slights 

Archas.  Ha  !  no  more  of  that,  sirrah ; 
Not  one  word  more  of  that,  I  charge  you !  u^'   -* 

Theod.  I  must  speak,  sir :  ' 

And  may  that  tongue  forget  to  sound  your  ler* 

vice. 
That's  dumb  to  your  abuses  ! 

Arefias.  Understand,  fool, 
Tliat  voluntary  I  sit  down. 

Theod.  You  are  forc'd,  sir, 
Forc'd  for  your  safety :  I  too  well  remember 
The  time  and  cause,  and  I  may  live  to  curse  'em* 
You  made  this  vow  ;  and  whose  unnobleness. 

Indeed  forgetfulness  of  good 

Archas,  No  more ; 
As  thou  art  mine,  no  more  ! 

Theod.  Whose  doubts  and  envies 

But  the  devil  will  have  liis  due. 

Puts.  Good  gentle  colonel • 

Theod.  And  though  disgraces  and  contempt  of 

honour 
Ileign  now,  the  wheel  must  turn  again. 

Archas.  Peace,  sirrah ; 
Your  tongue's  too  saucy.   Do  you  stare  upon  me .' 
Down  M-ith  that  heart,  down  suddenly,  down 

with  it ; 
Down  with  that  disobedience  ;  tie  that  tongue 

up  ! 
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Theod.  Tongue! 

Archas.  Do  not  provoke  me  to  forget  my  row, 
sirrah. 
And  draw  that  fatal  sword  again  in  anger. 
PiUs.  For  Heaven's  sake,  colonel  — 
Archas.  Do  not  let  me  doubt 
Whose  son  thou  art,  because  thou  canst  not 

suffer : 
Do  not  play  with  mine  anger  ;  if  thou  dost, 

By  all  the  loyalty  my  heart  holds 

Theod,  I  have  done,  sir  ; 
Pray,  pardon  me,  ^ 

Archas.  I  pray  yop,  be  worthy  of  it :  *     ^,* 
Beshrew  your  heart,  you  have  vex'd  me. 
Theod.  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

Archas.  Go  to ;  no  more  of  this :  be  true  and 
honest ; 

•\  '''  I  know  you  are  man  enough ;  mould  it  to  just 
■  enHs, 

And  let  not  my  disgraces  —  then  I  am  miserable, 
When  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  thy  angers. 
, .   c  Puts,  An't  please  you,  sir,  the  duke, 
r*"  "  [Flouriah. 

Enter  Duke,  Bueuis,  Boroskt,  Gentlemen,  and 
Attendants. 

Dttke.  Now,  what's  all  this  ? 
The  meaning  of  this  *  ceremonious  emblem  ? 

Archas.  Your  grace  should  first  remember 

Bor.  There's  his  nature.     [Aaide  to  the  Duke. 

Duke,  I  do,  and  shall  remember  still  that  in- 

That  at  the   muster;    where   it  pleas' d  your 
greatness 

To  laugh  at  my  poor  soldiership,  to  scorn  it ; 

And,  more  to  make  me  seem  ridiculoiis, 

Took  from  my  hands  my  charge. 
Burris.  Oh,  think  not  so,  sir  ! 
Duke.  And  in  my  father's  sight. 
Archas,  Heaven  be  my  witness, 

I  did  no  more  (and  that  with  modesty. 

With  love  and  faith  to  you)  than  was  my  war- 
rant. 

And  from  your  father  seal'd :  nor  durst  that 
rudeness. 

And  impudence  of  scorn  fall  &om  my  'haviour ; 

I  ever  yet  knew  duty.  ^ 

Duke.  We  shaU^ teach  you.   ^yc  V^' 

I  well  remember(jtoq,  upon  some  words  I  told  y^jj, 

Then  at  that  tiraU,  some  angry  words  you  an- 
swer'd,  c^ 

If  ever  I  were  duke,  you  were  no  soldier. 

You  have  kept  your  word,  and  so  it  shall  be  to 
you; 

From  henceforth  I  dismiss  you ;  take  your  ease, 
sir. 
Archas,    I  humbly  thank  your  grace:    this 
wasted  body, 

Beaten  and  bruls'd  with  arms,  dried  up  with 
troubles. 

Is  good  for  nothing  else  but  quiet  now,  sir. 

And  holy  prayers  ;  in  which  when  I  forget 

To  thank  liigh  Heaven  for  all  your  bounteous 
favours, 

May  that  be  deaf^  and  my  petitions  perish ! 

1  /  Tfray  you,  be  worthy  vf  it]  Altered  by  Seward  to  "  / 

rift  be  toorthfofu."    Fruia  what  procedra,  tlie  probability 
that  (he  ptiet  wrote,  "  Pray  youy  be  worthy  ofiL" 
1  of  thu]  Weber  cboee  to  print,  "  qfM  thu." 


Bor,  What  a  smooth  humble  cloak  he  has 
cas'd  his  pride  in. 
And  how  he  has  pull'd  his  claws  in  !  there's  no 
trusting  — 
Burris.  Speak  for  the  best. 
Bor.  Believe  I  shall  do  ever. 
Duke.  To  make  you  understand,  we  feel  not  yet 
Such  dearth  of  valour  and  experience, 
Such  a  declining  age  of  doing  spirits. 
That  all  should  be  confin'd  within  your  excel- 
lence, 
And  you,  or  none,  be  honour'd,  —  take,  Borosky, 
The  place  he  has  commanded,  lead  the  soldier ; 
A  little  time  will  bring  thee  to  his  honour, 
Which  has  been  nothing  but  the  world's  opinion. 
The  soldier's  fondness,  and  a  little  fortune. 
Which  I  believe  his  sword  had  the  least  share  in.. 
Theod.  Oh,  that  I  durst  but  answer  now ! 
Puts.  Good  colonel  — 

Theod.  My  heart  will  break  else.  —  Royal  sir, 
I  know  not 
What  you  esteem  men's  lives,  whose  hourly 

labours. 
And  loss  of  blood,  consumptions  in  your  service, 
Whose  bodies  are  acquainted  with  more  miseries 
(And  all  to  keep  you  safe)  than  dogs  or  slaves 

are  — 
His  sword  the  least  share  gain'd  ! 
Duke.  You  will  not  fight  with  me  ? 
TTteod,  No,  sir,  I  dare  not ; 
You  are  my  prince  ;  but  I  dare  speak  to  yoiit 
And  dare  speak  truth,  which  none  of  their  am- 
bitions 
That  be  informers  to  you  dare  once  think  of: 
Yet  truth  will  now  but  anger  jqjL;  ^  son  sorry 

for't. 
And  so,  I  take  my  leave. 
Duke.  Even  when  you  please,  sir. 
Archas.  Sirrah,  see  me  no  more. 

^_^    [£sp*^  Thbodoeb. 
Duke.  And  so  may  you(loq  ^ 
You  have  a  house  i'  the'^'cbuntry ;   keep  you 

there,  sir. 
And,  when  you  have  rul'd  yourself  teach  your 

son  manners : 
For  this  time  I  forgive  him. 

Archcu.  Heaven  forgive  all ; 
And  to  your  grace  a  happy  and  long  rule  here  !  — 
And,  you,  lord  general,  may  your  fights  be  pros- 
perous ! 
In  all  your  course  may  fame  and  fortune  court 

you ! 
Fight  for  your  country  and  your  prince's  safety ; 
Boldly  and  bravely  face  your  enemy. 
And  when  you  strike,  strike  with  that  killing 
virtue,  •  <  i"^'/'.'     /< 

As  if  a  general  plague  had  seiz'd  before  ymi ; 
Danger,  and  doubt,  and  labour  cast  behindyqu ; 
And  then  come  home  an  old  and  noble  story  I 
Burris,  A  little  comfort,  sir. 
Duke.  As  little  as  may  be.  — 
Farewell :  you  know  your  limit. 
Burris.  Alas,  brave  gentleman  ! 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Bu&bis,  Boroskt,  Gentle- 
men and  Attendants. 
Arc?uis.  I  do,  and  will  observe  it  suddenly. 
My  grave ;  ay,  that's  my  limit ;  'tis  no  new  thing. 
Nor  that  can  make  me  start  or  tremble  at  it, 
To  buckle  with  that  old  grim  soldier  now  : 
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I  have  seen  him  in  his  sourest  shapes  and  dread- 
full' st  ; 

Ay,  and  I  thank  my  honesty,  have  stood  him  : 

That  audit's  cast — Farewell,  my  honest  soldiers ; 

Give  me  your  hands :  —  farewell,  farewell,  good 
Ancient ; 

A  stout  man  and  a  true,  thou  art  come  in  sorrow. 

Blessings  upon  your  swords,  may  they  ne'er 
fkil  ye  !  ^ 

You  do  bucT?hango  a  man ;  your  fortune's  con- 
stant ; 

That  by  your  ancient  valours  is  tied  fast  still ; 

Be  valiant  still,  and  good :  and  when  ye  fight 
next,  •* 

When  flame  and  fury  make  but  one  face  of 
horror. 

When  the  great  rest  of  all  your  honour's  up,*  / 

When  you  would  think  a  spell  to  shake  the 
enemy,  ^^ 

Remember  mc  ;  my  prayers  shall  be  with  ye  : 

So,  once  again,  farewell. 


PtUs,  Let's  wait  upon  you.    J^-  *" 
lot  be ;  I 


have  now 


Good 


Archas.  No,  no,  it  must  not 
left  me 
A  single  fortune  to  myself,  no  more. 
Which  needs  no  train  nor  compliment. 

captain, 

You  are  an  honest  and  a  sober  gentleman. 
And  one  I  think  has  lov'd  me. 
Puis.  I  am  sure  on't. 

Archas.  Look   to  my   boy;    he's   grown  too 
headstrong  for  me ; 
And,  if  they  think  him  fit  to  carry  arms  still, 
His  life  is  theirs.     I  have  a  house  i'  the  country ; 
And  when  your  better  hours  will  give  you  Uberty, 
See  me  :  you  shall  be  welcome.  —  Fortune  to  ye  P 

[Exit. 

Anc.  I'll  cry  no  more,  that  will  do  him  no  good ; 

And  'twill  but  make  me   dry,  and  I  have  no 

money. 
I'll  fight  no  more,  and  that  will  do  them  harm ; 
And,  if  I  can  do  that,  I  care  not  for  money. 
I  could  have  curs'd  reasonable  well,  and  I  have 

had  the  luck  ^6  ■ 
To  have  'cm  hit  soramimes.    Whosoever  thou 

art. 
That,  like  a  devil,  didst  possess  the  duke 
With  these  malicious  thoughts,  mark  what  I 

say  to  thee ; 
A  plague  upon  thee  !  that's  but-the  preamble. 
^  First  Sold.  Oh,  take  the  pox.  too  I' 
""Anc.  They'll  cure  one  anothef": 
I  must  have  none  but  kills,  and  those  kill  stink- 
ing: 
Or,  look  ye,  let  the  single  pox  possess  him,' 
Or  pox  upWl  pox. 

Puts.  That's  but  ill  i'  th'  arms,  sir. 
Anc.  'Tis  worse  i'  the  legs ;  I  would  not  wish 
it  else : 
And  may  those  grow  to  scabs  as  big  as  mole-hills. 
And,  tw^ico  a-day,  the  devil  with  a  curry-comb 
Scratch  'cm,  and  scrub  'em !    I  warrant  him  he 
has  him.^ 


1  When  the  great  re^t  of  all  your  kenour^iup]  See  note, 
p.  4.30 

»  kim]  Both  the  folios  «♦  them  ;'*  and  bo  the  modern  ed- 
itors. 

3  him]  Both  tJie  folios  "  'em;"  and  so  the  modem  ed- 
itow. 


First  Sold.  May  he  be  ever  lousy  ! 

Anc.  That's  a  pleasure. 
The  beggar's  lechery,  sometimes  the  soldier's : 
May  he  be  ever  lazy,  stink  where  he  stands. 
And  maggots  breed  in's  brains ! 

Sec.  Sold.  Ay,  marry,  sir. 
May  he  fall  mad  in  love  with  his  grandmother, 
And  kissing  her,  may  her  teeth  drop  into  his 

mouth. 
And  one  fall  'Cross  his  throat;    then  let  him 
gargle  ! 

Enter  a  Post. 

Puts.  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Post.  Where's  the  duke,  pray,  gentlemen  ? 

Puts.  Keep  on  your  way,  you  cannot  miss. 

Post.  I  thank  jum. '  [Exit. 

Anc,  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he's 
cuckold, 
And,  when  he  wakes,  believe,   and  swear  be 

saw  it. 
Sue  a  divorce,  and  after  find  her  honest ; 
Then  in  a  pleasant  pig-sty,  with  his  own  garters, 
And  a  fine  running  knot,  ride  to  the  devil ! 

Puts.  If  these  would  do 

Anc.  I'll  never  trust  my  mind  more. 
If  all  these  faU. 

First  Sold.  What  shall  we  do  now,  captain  ? 
For,  by  this  honest  hand,  I'll  be  torn  a-pieces. 
Unless  my  old  general  go,  or  some  that  love  him, 
And  love  us  equal' tooj) before  I  fight  mora. 
I  can  make  a  shoe  ^tft;  and  draw  it  on  ioo, 
K  I  like  the  le^:  welL  ^-^ 

Anc.  Fight  !  'tis  likely  ! 
No,  there  will  be  the  sport,  boys,  when  there's 

need  on's. 
They  think  the  other  crown  will  do,  will  carry  us, 
And  the  brave  golden  coat  of  captain  Cankro 
Borosky,  —  what  a  noise  his  very  name  carries  ! 
'Tis  gun  enough  to  fright  a  nation. 
He  needs  no  soldiers  :  if  he  do,  for  my  part, 
I  promise  yerne's  like  to  seek  'em ;    so  I  think 

"^   '      you  fhink^oT '      ' 

And  all  the  army.^N o,  honest,  brave  old  Archas, 
We  cannot  so  soon  leave  thy  memory. 
So  soon  forget  thy  goodness  :  he  that  does. 
The  scandal  and  the  scum  of  arms  be  coimted ! 

Puts.  You  much  rejoice  me ;  now  you  have 
hit  my  meaning : 
I  durst  not  press  ve  till  I  found  your  spirits. 
Continue  thus.      '*'^ 

Anc.  I'll  go  and  tell  the  duke  on't. 

Puts.  No,  no,  he'll  find  it  soon  enough,  and 
fear  it, 

Enter  Second  Post. 
When  once  occasion  comes.  —  Another  packet ! 
From  whence,  friend,  come  you  ? 

Sec,  Post.  From  the  borders,  sir.  •  ^.^  . 

Puts.  What  news,  sir,  I  beseech  you  ?  "^.^ 

Sec.  Post.  Fire  and  sword,  gentlemen  ; 
The  Tartar's  up,  and  with  a  mighty  force 
Comes  forward,  like  a  tempest;  all  before  him 
Burning  and  kiUing. 

Anc.  Brave,  boys  !  brave  news,  boys  I 

Sec.  Post.  Either  we  must  have  present  he^  — 

Anc.  Still  braver ! 

Sec.  Post.  Where  lies  the  duke  ? 

First  Sold,  He's  there. 
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Sec.  Post.  Save  ygi^^gentlemen  ! 

Anc.  Wo  arc  saiecnough,  I  warrant  thoe. 

[ElxU  Second  Post. 
Now  the  time's  come. 

PtUs.  Ay,  now  'tis  come  indeed ; 
And  now  stand  firm,  boys,  and  let  'em  bum  on 
merrily. 
Ajic.  This  city  would  make  a  marvellous  fine 
bonfire ; ' 
'Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  such  wood  has  no  fellow. 
Sec.  S()i(i,  Here  will  be  trim  pii)ing  anon  and 
whining. 
Like  so  many  pigs  in  a  storm,  when  they  hear 
the  news  once. 

Be-cnter  Bouosky,  triVA  a  Servant. 
Puts.  Here's  one  has  heard  it  already.  —  Koom 

for  the  general  ! 
Bor.  Say  I  am  fain  exceeding  sick  o'  the  sud- 
den, 
And  am  not  like  to  live.  [ExU  wUh  Servant. 

j  K^     Puts.  If  vou  go  on,  sir  ;        \CaUinij  after  him. 
For  they  will  kill  you"  certainly  ;  they  look  for 


L 


Anc.lnQC  your  lordship's  bound  ;  take  a  sup- 
pository. 

*Tis  I,  sir ;  a  poor  cast  flag  of  yours.  The  foolish 
Tartars, 

They  burn  and  kill,  an't  like  your  honour ;  kill 
us, 

Kill  with  guns,  with  guns,  my  lord ;  with  guns, 
sir. 

"What  says  your  lordship  to  a  chick  in  sorrel  sops  ? 
Puts.  Go,  go  thy  ways,  old  True-penny  !  thou 
hast  but  one  fault ; 

Thou  art  even  too  valiant.  —  Come,  to  th'  army, 
gentlemen, 

And  let's  make  them  acquainted. 

Soldiers.  Away!  wo  are  for  ^u. a (    [Exeunt. 

SCENE    lY,— Ah  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  You.vo  Arch  as  disguised  as  before^  Petbsca, 
and  Gentlewoman. 
Y.  Arch.  Why,  whither  run  ye,  fools  !  will  ye 

leave  my  lady  ? 
Pet.  The  Tartar  comes,  the  Tartar  comes  ! 
Y.  Arch.  Why,  let  him  : 
I  had  thought  you  had  fear'd  no  men ;  upon  my 

conscience, 
You  have  tried  their  strengths  alreaay :   stay, 
lor  shame  ! 
Pet.  Shift  for  thyself,  Alinda. 

[Exit  with  Gentlewoman. 
Y.  Arch.  Beauty  bless  ye  ! 
Into  what  groom's  feather-bed  will  ye  creep  now, 
And  there  mistake  the  enemy  r     Sweet  youths 

ye  are, 
And  of  a  constant  courage :  are  you  afraid  of 
foining  ?  a 

Enter  Olympia. 
Olym.  Oh,  my  good  wench,  what  shall  become 
of  us  r 

1  Tku  eittf  would  make  a  marvelloiui  fine  bonfire]  **  A  Bln- 
fular  antiiipntiiiii,'*  «»b'«'rveH  Mr.  Dnrley,  Introd.  to  the 
Worht  of  Bfanmoiit  ami  Flet  hrr^  |i.  L. 

*  /«'"»r»4r]  «<  \  techiiical  lorm  m  fencing,  for  —  tiirustiog.*' 

WXBER. 
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The  posts  come  hourly  in,  and  bring  new  danger ; 
The  enemy  is  past  the  Volga,  and  bears  hither," 
With  all  the  blood  and  cruelty  he  carries : 
My  brother  now  will  find  his  fault. 

Y.  Arch.  I  doubt  jnc. 
Somewhat  too  lateijtoo',  madam.    But,  pray,  fear 

not ; 
All  will  be  well,  I  hope :  sweet  madam,  shake  not. 
Olym.  How  cam'st  thou  by  this  spirit  ?  our 

sex  tremble. 
F.  Arch.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  these 

dangers, 
And  you  shall  know  my  truth;  for,  ere  you 

perish, 
A  hundred  swords  shall  pass  through  me ;  'tis 

but  dying. 
And,  madam,  we  must  to  it ;  the  manner's  all. 
You.  have    a    princely    birth;    take    princely 

thoughts  to  you, 
And  take  my  counsel  (too);  go  presently, 
With  all  the  haste  youh'ave  (I  will  attend  you), 
With  all  the  possible  speed,  to  old  lord  Archas ; 
He  honours  you  ;  with  all  your  art  persuade  him, 
('Twill  be  a  dismal  time  else,)  woo  him  hither, 
But  hither,  madam  ;  make  him  see  the  danger ; 
For  your  new  general  looks  like  an  ass ; 
There's  nothing  in  his  face  but  loss. 

Olym.  I'll  do  it : 
And  thank  thee,  sweet  Alinda  :  oh,  my  jewel. 
How  much  I  am  bound  to  love  thee  !    by  thii 

hand,  wench, 

If  thou  wcrt  a  man 

F.  Arch.  I  would  I  were,  to  fight  for  you  ! 
But  haste,  dear  madam. 

Olym.  I  need  no  spurs,  Alinda.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.  —  Another  Apartment  in  the  same. 

Enter  Duke,  two  Posts,  Gentlemen,  and  Attend- 
ants. 
Duke.  The  lord-general  sick  now  !  is  this  a  time 
For  men  to  creep  into  their  beds  ?     What's  be- 
come, Post, 
Of  my  lieutenant  ? 

Sec,  Post,  Beaten,  an't  please  your  grace. 
And  all  his  forces  sparkled.^ 
Duke.  That's  but  cold  news. 

Etiter  a  Gentleman. 
How  now  !  what  good  news  r  are  the  soldiers 

ready  ? 
Gent.  Yes,  sir ;  but  fight  they  will  not,  nor 

stir  from  that  place 
They  stand  in  now,  unless  they  have  lord  Archas 
To  lead  'em  out :  they  rail  upon  this  general. 
And  sing  songs  of  him,  scurvy  songs,  to  worse 

tunes : 
And  much  they  spare  not  you,  sir.    Here,  they 

swear. 
They'll  stand  and  see  the  city  burnt,  and  dance 

about  it. 
Unless  lord  Archas  come,  before  they  fight  for*t : 
It  must  be  so,  sir^x 

Duke,  1  could  wish  it  soi  too^ 
And  to  that  end  I  have  sent  lord  Burris  to  him : 


•  hears  hither]  "  i.  e.  comea  this  way."    Ed.  1778. 

*  sparkled]  "  i.  e.  dinpereed."  Ed.  1/78.    Se«  noU',  p.  77* 
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But  all,  I  fear,  will  fail ;  we  must  die,  gentlemen, 
And  one  stroke  we'll  have  for't. 

Enter  Bcrris. 
What  bring* 8t  thou,  Bums  ? 

Burria.  That  I  am  loath  to  tell ;  ho  will  not 
come,  sir. 
I  found  him  at  his  prayers  ;  there,  he  tells  me, 
The  enemy  shall  take  him,  fit  for  Heaven  : 
I  urg'd  to  him  all  our  dangers,  his  own  worths, 
The  country's  ruin  ;  nay,  I  kneel'd  and  pray'd 

him; 
•  He  shook  his  head,  let  fall  a  tear,  and  pointed 
Thus  with  his  finger  to  the  ground ;  a  grave 
I  think  he  meant;  and  this  was  all  he  answer' d. 
Your  grace  was  much  to  blame.     Where's  the 
new  general } 
Duke.  He  is  sick,  poor  man. 
Burris.  He's  a  poor  man  indeed,  sir. 
Your  grace  must  needs  go  to  the  soldier. 

Duke.  They 
Have  sent  me  word  they  will  not  stir ;  they  rail 

at  me, 
And  all  the  spite  they  have  —  [Shout  tcithin.] 

What  shout  is  that  there  ? 
Is  the  enemy  come  so  near  ? 

Enter  Olympia,  Archa.9,   and  Youno  Archas 
disguised  as  be/ore, 
Olym,  I  have  brought  him,  sir  ; 
At  length  I  have  woo'd  him  thus  far. 

Duke.  Happy  sister  ! 
Oh,  blessed  woman ! 

Olym.  Use  him  nobly,  brother  ; 
You  never  had  more  need.  —  And,  gentlemen. 
All  the  best  powers  ye  have  to  tongues  turn 

presently. 
To  winning  and  persuading  tongues  :  all  my  art. 
Only  to  bring  him  hither,  I  have  utter'd ; 
Let  it  be  yours  to  arm  him.  —  And,  good  my 

lord,  [To  Auchas. 

Though  I  exceed  the  limit  you  allow" d  me. 
Which  was  the  happiness  to  bring  you  hither. 
And  not  to  urge  you  farther ;    yet,  see  your 

country, 
Out  of  your  own  sweet  spirit  now  behold  it : 
Turn  round,  and  look  upon  the  miseries 
Of  every  side,  the  fears ;  oh,  see  the  dangers  ! 
We  find  'em  soonest,  therefore  hear  me  first,  sir. 
Duke.  Next,  hear  your  prince  :  you  have  said 

you  lov'd  him,  Archas, 
And  thought  your  life  too  little  for  his  service. 
Think  not  your  vow  too  great  now ;  now  the 

time  is. 
And  now  you  arc  brought  to  the  test ;  touch  * 

right  now,  soldier. 
Now  shew  the  manly  pureness  of  thy  mettle ; 
Now,  if  thou  be'st  that  valu'd  man,  that  virtue. 
That  great  obedience,  teaching  all,  now  stand  it. 
What  I  have  said  forgive,*  my  youth  was  hasty  ; 
And  what  you  said  yourself  forget,  you  were 

angry : 


1  touch]  i.  e.  stand  the  test. 

a  What  I  have  gaid  forgive,  &c.]  Both  the  folios  have, 
••  IVhat  1  have  said  forgot,  my  youth  was  hasty j 
And  ichatyou  said  yourself c  forgive. " 
riw  neceiMjry  traniiposition  was  made  by  Seward. 


If  man  could  live  without  their  faults,  they  were 

gods,  Archas.  — 
He  weeps,  and   holds  his  hands  up :  to  him, 

Burris  ! 
Burris.  You  have  shew'd  the  prince  his  £ault8 ; ' 

and,  like  a  good  surgeon, 
You  have  laid  that  to  'em  makes  'cm  smart ;  he 

feels  it ; 
Let  *em  not  fester  now,  sir :  your  own  honour. 
The  bounty  of  that  mind,  and  your  allegiance, 
('Gainst  which,  I  take  it,  Heaven  gives  no  com- 

mand,  sir. 
Nor  seals  no  vow,)  can  better  teach  you  now 
What  you  have  to  do,  than  I  or  this  necessity. 
Only  this  little's  left ;  would  you  do  nobly, 
And  in  the  eye  of  honour  truly  triumph  ? 
Conquer  that  mind  first,  and    then  men  are 

nothing. 
Y,  Arch.  Last,  a  poor  virgin  kneels  :  for  love's 

sake,  general ; 
If  ever  you  have  lov'd,  for  her  soke,  sir ; 
For  your  own  honesty,  which  is  a  virgin  ; 
Look  up,  and  pity  us  !    Be  bold  and  fortunate : 
You  arc  a  knight,  a  good  and  noble  soldier ; 
And  when   your  spurs, were  given  you,  your 

sword  buckled. 
Then  were   you  sworn  for  virtue's  cause,  for 

beauty's. 
For  chastity,*  to  strike :  strike  now,  they  suffer ; 
Now  draw  your  sword,  or  else  you  are  recreant. 
Only  a  knight  i'  th'  heels,  i'  th*  heart  a  coward : 
Your  first  vow  honour  made,  your  last  but  anger. 
Archas,  How  like  mxvirtuous  wife  this  thing 

looks,  speaks(too! 
So  would  she  chide  "my  dulncss.  —  Fair  one,  I 

thank  you. — 
My    gracious    sir,   your    pardon,    next,    your 

hand ; — 
Madam,  your  favour  and  your  prayers  ;  —  gen- 
tlemen. 
Your  wishes  and    your  loves;  —  and,  pretty 

sweet  one, 
A  favour  for  your  soldier  ! 
Olym.  Give  him  this,  wench. 
Y.  Arch.  Thua  do  I  tie  on  victory. 

[  Ties  a  scarf  on  his  arm, 
Archas.  My  armour. 
My  horse,  my  sword,  my  tough  stali^  and  my 

fortune  ! 
And,  01^,  now  I  come  to  shake  thy  glory. 
Duke.  Go,  brave  and  prosperous  ;  our  loves  go 

with  thee  ! 
Olym.  Full  of  thy  virtue,   and  our  prayers 

attend  thee ! 
BurriSf  s^c.  Loaden  with  victory,   and  we  to 

honour  thee  ! 


s  Vou  hare  sherr^d  the  prince  his  faults^  4cr.]  In  both  tl» 
folios  tiio  coniniencement  of  tliu  speech  happen*  8b  be 
wrongly  arranged  thus ; 

*'  You  have  »he%v'd  the  prince  bis  faalis  : 
And  like  a  good  surgeon  you  have  laid 
That  to  'etn  make:*  'em  tiraart :  he  feei^  it  ;  ** 
which  Seward,  not  perceiving  the  proper  reguiatioa  of  tlis 
pa»»age,  gave  with  an  alteration  as  follows  ; 
"  Yoii*ve  shew'd  the  prince  his  ftulcs  ; 
And  like  a  good  ehirurfftan  you  have  laid 
That  to  'em  makes  'em  smart ;  he  feela  II" 
And  so  the  Editors  of  1776  and  Weber ! 
4  chastity]  Qy.  "chastity's"? 
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F.  Arch.  Come  home  the  son  of  honour,  and 
m  serve  you.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  11. 

SCENE    I.  —  7%«  Court  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  Dukb,  Burris,  and  two  Gentlemen. 
Duke.  No  news  of  Archas  yet  ? 
Burria.  But  now,  an't  please  you, 
A  post  came  in ;  letters  he  brought  none  with 

him, 
But  this  delivcr'd  :  he  saw  the  armies  join. 
The  game  of  blood  begun  ;  and  by  our  general, 
Who  never  was  acquainted  but  with  conquest. 
So  bravely  fought,  he  saw  the  Tartars  shaken. 
And  there  he  said  he  left  'cm. 
Duke.  Where's  Borosky  ? 
First  GefU.  He's  up  again,  an't  please  you. 
Burris.  Sir,  methinks 
Thifi  news  should  make  you  lightsome,  bring  joy 

to  you; 
It  strikes  our  hearts  with  general  comfort. 

[Exit  DuKB. 
Gone ! 
What  should  this  mean  ?  so  suddenly !  he's  well  ? 
Sec.  Gent./  We  see  no  other.  ^^ 

First  Genu  Would  the  rest  were  well;too,- 
That  put  these  starts  into  him !  ^^-  • 

Burris.  I'll  go  after  him. 
Sec.  Gent.   'Twill  not  be  fit,  sir;  h'as  some 
secret  in  him. 
He  would  not  be  disturb'd  in.    Know  you  any 

thing 
Has  cross  d  him  since  the  general  went? 

Burris.  Not  any ; 
If  there  had  been,  I  am  sure  I  should  *  have 

found  it : 
Only  I  have  heard  him  oft  complain  for  money ; 
Money  he  says  he  wants. 

First  Gent.  It  may  be  that,  then. 
Burris.  To   him  that  has  so  many  ways  to 
raise  it. 
And  those  so  honest,  it  cannot  be. 

First  Gent.  He  comes  back. 
And  lord  Borosky  with  him. 

Burris.  There  the  game  goes  : 
I  fear  some  new  thing  hatching. 

Re-enter  Duke  with  Boroskt. 
Duke.  Come  hither,  Burris. 
Go,  sec  my  sister,  and  commend  me  to  her, 
And  to  my  little  mistress  give  this  token  ; 

[Oivee  a  ring. 
Tell  her  I'll  see  her  shortly. 
Burris.  Yes,  I  shall,  sir. 
Duke.  Wait  you  without. 

[Exeunt  BuRRis  and  Gentlemen. 
I  would  yet  try  him  further. 
Bor.  'Twill  not  be  much  amiss.     Has  your 
grace  heard  yet 
Of  what  he  has  done  i'  the  field  ? 

Duke.  A  post  but  now 
Came  in,  who  saw  'cm  join,  and  has  delivered, 
The  enemy  gave  ground  before  he  parted. 

i  skenid]  Weber  cboM  to  print  **  would.*' 


Bor.  'TU  well. 

Duke.  Come,  speak  thy  mind,  man.     'Tis  not 
for  fighting 
And  noise  of  war  I  keep  thee  in  my  bosom  ; 
Thy  ends  are  nearer  to  me  ;  from  my  childhood 
Thou  brought' St  rae  up,  and,  like  another  nature, 
Made  good  all  ray  necessitic«*.     Speak  boldly. 

Bor.  Sir,  what  I  utter  will  be  thought  but  envy, 
(Though  I  intend,  high  Heaven  knows,  but  your 

honour,) 
When  vain  and  empty  people  shall  proclaim  me — 
Good  sir,  excuse  me. 

Duke.  Do  you  fear  me  for  your  enemy  ? 
Speak,  on  your  duty. 

Bor.  Then  I  must,  and  dare,  sir. 
When  he  comes   home,  take  heed  the  court 

receive  him  not, 
Take  heed  ho  meet  not  with  their  loves  and 

praises : 
That  glass  will  shew  him  ten  times  greater,  sir, 
(And  make  him  strive  to  make  good  that  pro- 
portion, ) 
Than  e'er  his  fortune  bred  him ;  he  is  honoura- 
ble, 
At  least  I  strive  to  understand  him  so. 
And  of  a  nature,  if  not  this  way  poison' d, 
Perfect  enough,  easy,  and  sweet ;  but  those  are 

soon  scduc'd,  sir  : 
He's  a  great  man,  and  what  that  pill  may  work, 
Prepar'd  by  general  voices  of  the  people. 
Is  the  end  of  all  my  counsel.     Only  this,  sir ; 
Let  him  retire  a  while ;  there's  more  hangs  by  it 
Than  you  know  yet :  there  if  he  stand  a  while 

well, 
But  till  the  soldier  cool  —  whom  for  their  service 
Y'ou  must  pay  now  most  liberally,  most  freely. 
And  shower  *  yourself  into  'em ;  'tis  the  bounty 
They  follow  with  their  loves,  and  not  the  bra- 
very— 
Duke.  But  Where's  the  money  ? 

Re-enter  Second  Gentleman. 

How  now ! 
Sec.  Gent.  Sir,  the  colonel. 
Son  to  the  lord  Archas,  with  most  happy  news 
Of  the  Tartar's  overthrow,  without  here 
Attends  your  grace's  pleasure. 

Bor.  Be  not  seen,  sir  : 
He's  a  bold  fellow  ;  let  me  stand  his  thunders  : 
To  the  court  he  must  not  come.     No  blessing 

here,  sir. 
No  face  of  favour,  if  you  love  your  honour. 
Duke.    Do  what  you  think   is  mcetest;  VVL 
retire,  sir.  [Exit, 

Bor.  Conduct  him  in,  sir. 

[Exit  Sec.  Gentleman,  who  re-enters  with 
Theodore. 
Welcome,  noble  coloneL 
Theod.    That's    much    from    your    lordship. 

Pray,  where  is  the  duke  ? 
Bor.  We  hear  you  have  beat  the  Tartar. 
Theod    Is  he  busy,  sir  ? 
Bor.  Have  ye  taken  Olin  yet  ? 
Theod.  1  would  fain  speak  with  him. 
Bor.  How  many  men  have  ye  lost  ? 
Theod.  Does  he  lie  this  way  ? 
Bor.  I  am  sure  you  fought  it  bravely. 

*  skewer]  So  the  second  foUo.  ~  The  flrat  folio  "  abewid.** 
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Theod.  I  must  see  him. 

Bor.  You  cannot  yet,  you  must  not.     What's 

your  commission  ? 
Theod.  No  gentleman  o*  the  chamber  here  ? 
Bor.  Why,  pray  you,  sir, 
Am  not  I  fit  to  entertain  your  business  ? 

Theod.  I  think  you  are  not,  sir ;  1  am  sure  you 

shall  not : 
I  bring  no  tales  nor  flatteries ;  in  my  tongue,  sir, 
I  carry  no  fork'd  stings. 

Bor.  You  keep  your  bluntness. 

Theod.  You  are  deceiv'd :  it  keeps  me ;  I  had 

felt  else 
Some  of  your  plagues  ere  this.     But,  good  sir, 

trifle  not ; 
I  have  business  to  the  duke. 

Bor.  He's  not  well,  sir, 
And  cannot  now  bo  spoke  withal. 

Theod.  Not  well,  sir  ! 
How  would  he  ha'  been,  if  we  had  lost  ?  not 

well,  sir  ! 
I  bring  him  news  to  make  him  well :  his  enemy, 
That  would  haye  burnt  his  city  here,  and  your 

house  ^ooji 
Your  brave  gTIl  house,  my  lord,  your  honour's 

hangings, 
Where  all  your  ancestors,  and  all  their  battles, 
Their  silk  and  golden  battles,  arc  decipher'd ; 
That  would  not  only  have  abus'd  your  buildings. 
Your  goodly  buildings,  sir,  and  have  drunk  dry 

your  butteries, 
Purloin'd  your  lordship'.s  plate  the    duke  be- 

stow'd  on  you 
For  turning  handsomely  o'  the  too,  and  triram'd 

your  virgins, 
Trimm'd  'em  of  a  new  cut,  an't  like  your  lord- 
ship, ^^   - 
'Tis  ten  to  one,  your  wifcMtooAand  the  curse  is 
You  had  had  no  remedy  ajfrctnst  thcsiC  rascals. 
No  law,  an't  like  your   honour ;  would   have 

kill'd  youdoo^ 
And  roasted  you,  aliu  eaten  you,  ere  this  time  ; 
Notable  knave-,  ray  lord,  unruly  rascals; 
These  youths  have  we  tied  up,  put  muzzles  on 

'em. 
And  par'd  their  nails,  that  honest  civil  gentle- 
men. 
And  such  most  noble  persons  as  yourself  is. 
May  live  in  peace,  and  rule  the   land  with  a 

twine-thread. 
These  news  I  bring. 

Bor.  And  were  they  thus  deliver'd  you  ? 
Theod.   My  lord,  I  am  no  pen- man  nor   no 

orator ; 
My  tongue  was  never  oil'd  with  "  Here,  an't  like 

you," 
•*  There,  I  beseech  you  : "  weigh,  I  am  a  soldier, 
And  truth  I  covet  only,  no  fine  terms,  sir ; 
I  come  not  to  stand  treating  here  ;  ray  business 
Is  with  the  duke,  and  of  such  general  blessing  — 
Bor.  You  have  overthrown  the  enemy;  we 

know  it, 
And  we  rejoice  in't ;  ye  have  done  like  honest 

subjects. 
You  have  done  handsomely  and  well. 

Theod.  liut  well,  sir  ! 
But  handsomely  and  well !   what,  are  we  jug- 
glers r 
I'll  do  all  that  in  cutting  up  a  capon : 


But  handsomely  and  well !  does   your  lordship 

take  us 
For    the    duke's  tumblers?      We   have    done 

bravely,  sir, 
Ventur'd  our  lives  like  men. 
Bor.  Then  bravely  be  it. 

Theod.  And  for  as  brave  rewards  we  look  and 
graces ; 
We  have  sweat  and  bled  for't,  sir. 

Bor.  And  ye  may  have  it, 
If  you  will  stay  the  giving.     Men,  that  thank 

themselves  first 
For  any  good  they  do,  take  off  the  lustre. 
And  blot  the  benefit. 

Theod.  Are  these  the  welcomes. 
The  bells   that  ring   out  our   rewards?    Pray 

heartily, 
Early  and  late,  there  may  be  no  more  enemies ; 
Do,  my  good  lord,  pray  seriously,  and  sigh^^^ 

For,  if  there  be 

Bor.  They  must  bo  met,  and  fought  with- 
Theod.  By  whom  ?  by  you  ?  they  must  be  met 
and  flatter*  d. 
Why,  what  a  devil  ail'd  *  you  to  do  these  things  ? 
With  what  assurance  dare  you  mock  men  thus  r 
You  have  but  single  lives,  and  those  I  take  it 
A  sword  may  findTtooj)  why  do  you  dam  the 

duke  up  ?     ^ — 
And  choke  that  course  of  love,  that  like  a  river 
Should  fill  our  empty  veins  again  with  comforts  ? 
But,  if  you  use  these  knick-knacks, 
Ihis  fast  and  loose,*  with  faithful  men  and  honest, 
You'll  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Bor.  You  are  too  untemperate^^^  -^ 
Theod.  Better  be  so,  and  thief^q^than  un- 
thankful: ^^-^ 

Enter  Archas,  Putsky,  Anciekt,  and  Soldiers. 
Pray,  use  this  old  man  so,  and  then  we  are  paid 

all.— 
The  duke  thanks  you  for  your  service,  and  the 

court  thanks  you, 
And  wonderful  desirous  they  are  to  see  you : 
Pray  Heaven  we  have  room  enough  to  march 

for  May- games, 
Pageants,  and  borJires,  for  your  welcome  home^ 

sir : 
Here  your  most-qoble  friend  the  lord  Borosky, 
A  gentleman,(toQ,)  tender  of  your  credit. 
And  ever  in  the  duke's  ear,  for  your  good,  sir. 
Crazy  and  sickly,  yet,  to  be  your  servant. 
Has  leaji'd  into  the  open  air  to  meet  you, 

Bor.  The  best  is,  your  words  wound  not. — 

You  are  welcome  home,  sir. 
Heartily  welcome  home ;  and  for  your  service. 
The  noble  overthrow  you  gave  the  enemy. 
The  duke  salutes  you^^lvith  all  his  thanks,  air. 
Anc,  Sure,  they  wilTnow  regard  us. 


1  aj/'rfj  Altered  by  the  modern  ediiors  to  **  aik.** 
«  Thii  fiut  and  host]  "  Sir  John  Hawkins  olMcfrw,  that 
'  Fast  and  Uio.te  is  a  ferni  to  signify  a  clieatinf  fnuue,  of 
which  the  ftdlowing  is  a  de»criptiou : —  A  leailier  belt  n 
made  up  in  a  niiinbcrof  intricate  fi)lda,  and  placed  edgcwbo 
U|X)n  a  tabic.  One  of  the  fold:*  i-«  wade  to  resaemble  t^  mid- 
dle of  thf  girdle,  su  that  whoever  should  tlinii4  a  t^ewer 
into  it,  would  think  he  held  it  fast  to  the  table;  wtwfMS, 
when  he  has  !<o  done,  the  perMOi  wttii  whom  he  plays  may 
take  hold  iif  both  end<i  and  draw  it  away.  This  trick  is 
now  kn(»wn  Uj  the  cuuinioii  people  by  the  name  of  mndsimg 
at  the  beU  or  girdle.'"    Wsaca. 
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Ptitx,  There's  a  reason  : 
But,  by  the  changing  of  the  colonel's  counte- 
nance, 
The  rolling  of  his  eyes  like  angry  billows, 
I  fear  the  wind's  not  down  yet.  Ancient. 

Arrhus.  Is  the  duke  well,  sir  r 

lior.  Not  much  unhealthy, 
Only  a  little  grudging  *  of  an  ague, 
AVhich  cannot  last.    He  ha.s  heard,  which  makes 

him  fearful. 
And  lotith  as  yet  to  give  your  worth  due  welcome, 
The  sickness  hath  been  somewhat  hot  i*  th'  army, 
Which   happily   may   prove  more  doubt  than 

danger, 
And  more  his  fear  than  faith  ;  *  yet,  howsoever, 
An  honest  care 

Archas.  You  say  right,  and  it  shall  be ; 
For  though,  upon  my  life,  'tis  but  a  rumour, 
A  mere  opinion,  without  faith  or  fear  in't 
(For,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven,  we  never  stood  more 

healthy, 
Never  more  high  and  lusty)  ;  yet,  to  satisfy 
We  cannot  be  too  curioub  *  or  too  careful 
Of  what  concerns  his  state,  we'll  draw  away,  sir. 
And  lodge  at  further  distance  and  less  danger. 

Bor.  It  will  be  well. 

Aiic,  It  will  be  very  scurvy  : 
I  smell  it  out,  it  stinks  abominably ; 
Stir  it  no  more.  ^^[Aside. 

lior.  The  duke,  sir,  would  have  you(^ioy 
For  a  short  day  or  two,  retire  to  your  ownnoiise, 
Whither  himself  will  come  to  visit  you. 
And  give  you  th&nks. 

Archas.  I  shall  attend  his  pleasure. 

A  tic,  A  trick,  a  lousy  trick ;  so  ho,  a  trick,  boys! 

Archas.  How  now  !  what's  thatr 

Anc.  1  tliought  I  had  found  a  hare,  sir, 
But  'tis  a  fox,  an  old  fox  ;  shall  we  hunt  him? 

Archas.  No  more  such  words. 

Jior.  The  soldier's  grown  too  saucy ; 
You  must  tie  him  straiter  up. 

Archas.  1  do  my  best,  sir; 
But  men  of  free-born  minds  sometimeswill  fly  out. 

Anc.  May  not  we  see  the.  duke } 

Bor.  Not  at  this  time,  g/  ntlemen  ; 
Your  general  knowb  the  cruse. 

Anc.  We  have  no  plagv.e,  sir, 
Unlcjis  it  be  in  our  pay,  nor  no  pox  neither ; 
Or,  if  we  had,  I  hope  that  good  old  courtier 
Will  not  deny  us  place  there. 

Puts.  Certain,  my  lord, 
Considering  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have  done, 
(M  not,  what  need  you  may  have,)  'twould  be 

better, 
A  great  deal  nobler,  and  taste  honester, 
To  use  us  with  more  sweetness.     Men  that  dig, 
And  lash  away  their  lives  at  the  cart's  tail. 
Double  our  cqiufprts ;  meat,  and  their  master's 

thank^tooy 
When  they  \^TTfk  well,  they  have ;  men  of  our 

quahty,* 
When  they  do  well,  and  venture  fbr't  with  valour, 


1  grudging]  i.  e.  symptom. 
S/atlJl]8ymp«    * 


^     ympson's  corrMtion.  —  Both  tba  folioa  "  Ate." 
ComiMire  what  Archai  answen,— 

"  A  mere  opioion,  wittaout/oitA  or  fear  in't." 
s  tMriouM}  i.  e.  MnipulouH. 
4  ftLolUy]  i.  e.  profMeion. 


Fight  hard,  lie  hard,  feed  hard,  when  they  come 

home,  sir. 
And  know  these  are  deserving  things,  things 

worthy, 
Can  you  then  blame  'em  if  their  minds  a  little 
Be  stirr'd  with  glory  ?  'tis  a  pride  becomes  'em, 
A  little  season 'd  with  ambition, 
To  be  respected,  reckon'd  well,  and  honour'd. 
For  what  they  have  done :  when  to  come  home 

thus  poorly, 
And  met  with  such  unjoin  ted  joy,  so  look'd  on 
As  if  we  had  done  no  more  but  dress' d  a  horse  well, 
So  entertain'd  as  if  **  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen. 
Take  that  to  drink,"  had  power  to  please  a  sol- 
dier : 
Where  be  the  shouts,  the  bcUs  rung  out,  the 

people  r 
The  prince  himself  ? 

Archas.  Peace  !  —  I  perceive  your  eye,  air. 
Is  flx'd  upon  this  captain  for  his  freedom  ; 
And  happily  you  find  his  tongue  too  forward. 
As  I  am  master  of  il^e  place  I  carry, 
'Tis  fit  I  think  s(^too  ?  but  were  I  this  man, 
No  stronger  tie  upon  me,  than  the  truth 
And  tongue  to  tell  it,  I  should  speak  as  he  does, 
And  think,  with  modesty  enough,  such  saints 
That  daily  thrust  their  loves  and  lives  through 

hazards. 
And  fearless,  for  their  country's  peace,  march 

hourly 
Through  all  the  doors  of  death,  and  know  the 

darkest. 
Should  better  be  canoniz'd  for  their  service : 
What  labour  would  these  men  neglect,  what 

danger, 
^Vhere  honour  is  ?  though  seated  in  a  billow 
Kbing  as  high  as  heaven,  would  not  these  soldiers, 
like  to  so  many  sea-gods,  charge  up  to  it  ? 
Do  you  see  these  swords  ?    Time's  scythe  was 

ne'er  so  sharp,  sir. 
Nor  ever  at  one  harvest  mow'd  such  handfuls ; 
Thought's  ne'er  so  sudden,  nor  belief  so  sure. 
When  they  are  drawn ;  and,  were  it  not  some- 
times 
I  swim  upon  their  angers  to  allay  'em, 
And,  Uke  a  calm,  depress  their  fell  intentions. 
They  are  so  deadly  sure.  Nature  would  suffer. 
And  whose  are  all  these  glories  ?  why,  their 

prince's. 
Their  country's,  and  their  friends' :  alas,  of  all 

these. 
And  all  the  happy  ends  they  bring,  the  blessings, 
ITiey  only  share  the  labours  !  a  little  joy,  then. 
And  outside  of  a  welcome,  at  an  upshot. 
Would  not  have  done  amiss,  sir :  but,  howsoeyer, 
Between  me  and  my  duty  no  crack,  sir. 
Shall  dare  appear  ;  I  hope,  by  my  example, 
No  discontent  in  them.  —  Without  doubt,  gen- 
tlemen, 
The  duke  will  both  look  suddenly  and  truly 
On  your  deserts.  —  Methinks,  'twere  good  they 
were  paid,  sir. 
Bor.  They  shall  be  immediately ;   I  stay  for 
money ; 

And  any  favour  else 

Archas.  We  are  all  bound  to  you ; 
And  BO  I  take  my  leave,  sir.    When  the  duke 

pleases 
To  make  me  worthy  of  his  eyes 
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Bor.  Which  will  be  suddenly ; 
I  know  his  good  thoughts  to  you. 

Arcfuu.  With  all  duty, 
And  all  humility,  I  shall  attend,  sir. 
•    Bar.    Once   more    you    are   welcome  home. 
These  shall  be  satisfied. 

Theod,  Be  sure  we  be ;  and  handsomely 

Arckds.  Wait  you  on  me,  sir. 

Theod,  And  honestly  :  no  juggling. 

Archas.  Will  you  come,  sir  ?  [Exit. 

Bor.  Pray,  do  not  doubt. 

Theod.  We  are  no  boys.  [Exit, 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  and  Attendants  with  money. 
Bor.  Well,  sir  ? 
Gent.  Here's  money  from  the  duke,  an't  please 

your  lordship. 
Bor.  'Tis  well. 

Gent.  How  sour  the  soldiers  look  ! 
Bor,  Is't  told  ? » 
Gent.  Yes ;  and  for  every  company  a  double 

pay. 

And  the  duke's  love  to  all. 

Anc.  That's  worth  a  ducat. 

Bor.  You  that  be  officers,  see  it  discharged, 

then. 

Why  do  not  you  take  it  up  ? 

Anc.  'Tis  too  heavy  : 
Body  o*  me,  I  have  strain*  d  mine  arm. 

Bor.  Do  you  scorn  it  ? 

Anc.  Has  your  lordship  any  dice  about  you  ? 
—  Sit  round,  gentlemen, 
And  come  on ;  seven  for  my  share. 

PtUe.  Do  you  think,  sir. 
This  is  the  end  we  fight  ?  *  can  this  dirt  draw  us 
To  such  a  stupid  tameness,  that  our  service. 
Neglected  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  skew'd  at,^ 
With  a  few  honourable  words,and  this,  is  righted  ? 
Have  not  we  eyes  and  ears  to  hear  and  see,  sir. 
And  minds  to  understand,  the  slights  we  carry  ? 
I  come  home  old,  and  full  of  hurts ;  men  look 

on  me 
As  if  I  had  got  'em  from  a  whore,  and  shun  me ; 
I  tell  my  griefs,  and  fear  my  wants ;  I  am  an- 
swer'd,  , 
«*  Alas,  'tis  pity !  pray,  dine  with  me  on  Sunday." 
These  are  the  sores  we  are  sick  of,  the  mind's 

maladies. 
And  can  this  cure  'em  ?    You  should  have  us'd 

us  nobly. 
And,  for  our  doing  well,  as  well  proclaim'd  us, 
To  the  world's  eye  have  shew'd  and  sainted  us ; 
Then  you  had  paid  us  bravely ;  then  we  had 

shin'd,  sir. 
Not  in  this  gilded  stuff,  but  in  our  glory. 
You  may  take  back  your  money. 

Gent.  This  I  fear'd  still. 

Bor.  Consider  better,  gentlemen. 

Anc.  Thank  your  lordship ; 
And  now  I'll  put  on  my  considering  cap. 
My  lord,  that  I  am  no  courtier,  you  may  guess  it 
By  having  no  suit  to  you  for  this  money ; 
For,  though  I  want,  I  want  not  this,  nor  shall  not, 

1  told]  i.  e.  counted. 

•  vejirkt]  Silently  altered  by  Seward  to  "ire  fifJU  for ; " 
and  ao  tfie  Editors  of  177a  Weber  rightly  obeerved,  that 
the  old  reading  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  variation. 

*  skewed  at]  "  i.  e.  looked  at  side-long,  obliquely,  and 
tliOf«fon  acomfully  [or  slighUy]."    Waaaa. 


While  you  want  that  civility  to  rank  it 

With  those  rights  we  expect«i ;  money  grows,  tir. 

And  men  must  gather  it ;  all  is  not  put  in  one 

purse  ; 
And  that  I  am  no  carter,  I  could  never  whistle 

yet;* 
But  that  I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  gentleman,  an't  like  your  honour. 
And  a  most  pleasant  companion,  [Sinfft. 

All  you  that  are  witty. 
Come,  list  to  my  dit^ ! 

Come,  set  in,  boys  ! 

With  your  lordship's  patience.  —  [Sonff.]  —  How 
do  you  like  my  song,  my  lord  ? 
Bor.  Even  as  I  like  yourself;  but  'twould  be 
a  great  deal  better, 
You  wotdd  prove  a  great  deal  wiser,  and  take 

this  money ; 
Li  your  own  phrase  *  I  speak  now,  nr  :  and  'tia 

very  well  ^ 

You  have  learn'd  to  sing ;  for,  since  you  prove 

so  liberal 
To  refuse  such  means   as  this,  maintain  your 

voice  still ; 
'Twill  prove  your  best  friend. 
Afic.  'Tis  a  singing  age,  sir, 
A  merry  moon  here  now ;  Til  follow  it : 
Fiddling    and    fooling  now  gains    more  than 
fighting. 
Bor.  What  is't  you  blench  «  at  ?  what  would 

you  ask  ?  speak  freely. 
Sold.  And  so  we  dare :   a  triumph  for  the 

general. 
Puts.  And  then  an  honour  special  to  his  virtue. 
Anc.  That  we  may  be  preferr'd  that   have 
serv'd  for  it. 
And  cramm'd  up  into  favour  like  the  worshipful ; 
At  least  upon  the  city's  charge  made  drunk 
For  one  whole  year ;  we  have  done  'em  ten 

years'  service ; 
That  we  may  enjoy  our  lechery  without  grudging. 
And  mine  or  thine  be  nothing,  all  things  equal. 
And  catch  as  catch  may  be  proclaim'd ;  that  when 

we  borrow. 
And  have  no  will  to  pay  again,  no  law 
Lay  hold  upon  us,  nor  no  court  control  ns. 
Bor.  Some  of  these  may  come  to  pasa ;  the 
duke  may  do  'em,  ^-- 
And  no  doubt  will :  the  general  will  find^oo. 
And  so  will  you,  if  you  but  stay  wiilt- pa- 
tience   

I  have  no  power. 
PtUs.  Nor  will.  —  Come,  fellow-soldien. 
Bor.  Pray,  be  not  so  distrustfuL 
Puts.  There  are  ways  yet, 
And  honest  ways ;  we  are  not  brought  up  statues. 

Anc.  If  your  lordship 
Have  any  silk  stockings  that  have  holes  i*  th' 

heels. 
Or  ever  an  honourable  cassock  that  wants  buttons. 


4  And  that  lamna  e«rUr^  I  couU  never  wkutU  fei\  Sew- 
ard, not  understanding  the  passage,  threw  out  ttm  woid 
"  Uot."—  "  The  sense  of  the  whole  apeech  b,  «  That  IHa 
no  courtier,  ymi  may  gueas  by  ooc  aaking  for  raon^  :  thai 
I*m  no  carter,  by  not  being  able  to  whiatle  ;  but  tkat  I*M  a 
soldier,'  »'  Ax.    Ed.  1778. 

ft  vowr  own  phrase]  See  p.  9S5,  and  of  coL  1. 

•  Stone*]  L  e.  atart,  fly  o£ 
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I  could  have  cur'd  such  maladies  :  your  lord- 
ship's custom. 
And  my  good  lady's,  if  the  bones  want  setting 

Li  her  old  bodice 

Bor.  This  is  disobedience. 
Anc.  Eightpence  a-day  and  hard  eggs  ! 
Puis.  Troop  off,  gentlemen  : 
Some  coin  we  have;  whilst  this  lasts,  or  our 

crediU, 
We'll  never  sell  our   general's  worth   for  six- 
pence. — 
You  are  beholding  »  to  us. 
Atic.  Fare  you  well,  sir, 
And  buy  a  pipe  with  that.     Do  you  see  this 

scarf,  sir  ? 
By  this    hand,   TU  cry  brooms  in't,  birchen 

brooms,  sir. 
Before  I  eat  one  bit  from  your  benevolence. 
Now  to  our  old  occupations  again.     By  your 
leave,  lord. 
[Exeunt  Ancient,  Putsky,  and  Soldiers. 
Bor,  \ou  will  bite  when   ye  are  sharper. — 
Take  up  the  money.  — 
This  love  I  must  remove,  this  fondness  to  him, 
This  tenderness  of  heart ;  I  have  losthny  way 

else. — 
There  is  no  sending,  man  ;  they  will  not  take  it, 
They  are  yet  too  full  of  pillage ; 
They'll  dance  for't  ere't  be  long.     Come,  bring 
it  after. 

Re-enUr  Duke. 
Duke.  How  now !  refused  their  money ! 
Bor.  Very  bravely ; 
And  stand  upon  such  terms,  'tis  terrible. 
Duke.  Wliere's  Archas  ? 
Bar.  He's  retir'd,  sir,  to  his  house, 
According  to  your  pleasure ;  full  of  duty 

To  outward  show  ;  but  what  within 

Duke.  Refuse  it ! 

Bor.  Most  confidently :  'tis  not  your  revenues 
Can  feed  them,  sir ;  and  yet  they  have  found  a 

general 
That  knows  no  ebb  of  bounty ;  there  they  eat, 

sir. 
And  loathe  your  invitations. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  possible  ; 
He's  poor  as  they. 

Bor.  You'll  find  it  otherwise. 
Pray,  make  your  journey  thither  presently, 
And,  as  you  go,  I'll  open  you  a  wonder: 
Good  sir,  this  morning. 
Duke.  Follow  me ;  I'll  do  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Olympia,  Burris,  Young  Archas  diaguiaed 
as  before,  Pbtebca,  and  Gentlewoman. 
Olym.  But  do  you  think  my  brother  loves  her  ? 
Burris.  Certain,  madam ; 
He  speaks  much  of  her,  and  sometimefl  with 

wonder ; 
Oft  wishes  she  were  nobler  bom. 
Olym,  Do  you  think  him  honest } 
Burris.  Your  grace  is  nearer  to  his  heart  than 
I  am; 
Upon  my  life,  I  hold  him  so. 


1  hekoldmg}  1 9.  beholden,  —  u  firequenUy  belbie.  —  Al- 
tered by  Uie  &Uton  of  1778  to  "  -  -  '^  -  " 


*  beholden.*' 


Olym.  'Tis  a  poor  wench, 
I  would  not  have  her  wrong'd :  methinks  my 

brother 

But  I  must  not  give  rules  to  his  affections; 

Yet,  if  he  weigh  her  worth 

Burris.  You  need  not  fear,  madam. 
Olijm.  I  hope  I  shall  not.     Lord  Burris, 
I  love  her  well ;  I  know  not,  there  is   some- 
thing 
Makes  me  bestow  more  than  a  care  upon  her, 
I  do  not  like  that  ring  from  him  to  her, 
I  mean  to  women  of  her  way  ;  such  tokens 
Bather  appear  as  baits  than  royal  bounties : 
I  would  not  have  it  so. 

Burris.  You  will  not  find  it ; 
Upon  my  troth,  I  think  his  most  ambition 
Is  but  to  let  the  world  know  h'as  a  handsome 

mistress. 
Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  him  } 
Olym.  Remember  all  my  duty. 

Burris.  Blessings  crown  you  ! 

What's  your  will,  lady  ? 

F.  Arch.  Any  thing  that's  honest; 
And,  if  you  think  it  fit,*  so  poor  a  service, 
Clad  in  a  ragged  virtue,  may  reach  him, 
•I  do  beseech  your  lordship  speak  it  humbly. 
Burris.  Fair  one,  I  will ;  in  the  best  phrase  I 
havectoo  t 
And  so,  I  kiss'your  hand. 

F.  Arch.  Your  lordship's  servant. 

{Exit  Burris. 
Olym.  Come  hither,  wench.    What  art  thou 

doing  with  that  ring  ? 
F.  Arch.  I  am  looking  on  the  posy,  madam. 
Olym.  What  is't  ? 

F.  Arch.  "The  jewel's  set  within." 
Olym.  But  where  the  joy,  wench, 
When  that  invisible  jewel's  lost  r  why  dost  thou 

smile  so  ? 
What  unhappy  '  meaning  hast  thou  ? 

F.  Arch.  Nothing,  madam  ; 
But  only  thinking  what  strange  spells  these 

rings  have. 
And  how  they  work  with^some. 
Q_Pet.  1  fear,  with  you^ob.  [Aside. 

Y.  Arch.  TTiis  could  nOt  cost  above  a  crown. 
Pet.  'Twill  cost  you 
The  shaving  of  your  crown,  if  not  the  washing. 

[Aside. 
Olym.  But  he  that  sent  it  makes  the  virtue 

greater.  ^_^ 

F.  Arch.  Ay,  and  the  vic^  too,  madam.    Good- 
ness bless  me. 
How  fit  'tis  for  my  finger  ! 
C  Gent.  No  doubt  you'll  find,  too, 
A  finger  tit  for  you.  [Aside. 

Y.  Arch.  Sirrah  Petesca,* 
What  wilt  thou  give  me  for  the  good  that  fol- 
lows this  ? 
But  thou  hast  rings  enough ;  thou  art  provided. — 
Heigh-ho  !  what  must  I  do  now  ? 
Pet.  You'll  be  taught  that, 


*/(]  So  tbeeecond  folk).' The  ArM  folio  **fltt;**  and fo 
Weber. 

t  MJiAiqipy]  "  i.  e.  waggish."    Wxrxb. 

4  airrmk  PeUsea]  The  word  sirrmk  addreeMd  to  a  female 
has  alreHdy  occuned  in  aeveral  of  tiieee  playi :  aee,  for  fah> 
»,|i.783. 
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The  easiest  part  that  o'er  you  learnt,  I  warrant 
you.  [Aside, 

Y.  Arch.  Aye  me,  aye  me  ! 
Pet.  You  will  divide  tfoo,  shortly ; 
Your  voice  comes  finelj-^^fbrward.  [Aside. 

Olym.  Come  hither,  wanton  ; 
Thou  art  not  surely  as  thou  sayst. 

Y.  Arch,  I  would  not  : 
But  sure  there  is  a  witchcraft  in  this  ring,  lady ; 
Lord,  how  my  heart  leaps  ! 

Pet.  'Twill  go  pit-a-pat  shortly.  [Aside. 

Y,  Arch.  And  now  mcthinks  a  thousand  of 

the  duke's  shapes 

Gent.  Will  no  less  serve  you  ?  [Aside. 

Y.  Arch.  In  ten  thousand  smiles 

Olym.  Heaven  bless  the  wench  ! 
1".  Arch.  With  eyes  that  will  not  be  denied  to 
enter, 
And  such  soft  sweet  embraces  —  take   it  from 

me; 
I  am  undone  else,  madam,  I'm  lost  else. 

[Gives  the  ring  to  Olympia. 
Olym.  What  ails  the  girl  ? 
Y.  Arch.  How  suddenly  I'm  alter' d. 
And  grown  myself  again !  —  Do  not  you  feel  it  ? 
Olym.  [Giving  a  ring  to  Y.  Arch.]  Wear  that  ;< 
and  I'll  wear  this,  —  I'll  try  the  strength 
on't. 
Y.  Arch.    How  cold  my  blood  grows  now  ! 
here's  sacred  virtue. 
When  I  leave  to  honour  this, 
Every  hour  to  pay  a  kiss  ; 
When  each  morning  I  arise, 
I  forgot  ^  a  sacrifice ; 
When  this  figure  in  my  faith. 
And  the  pureness  that  it  hath, 
I  pursue  not  with  my  will, 
Nearer  to  arrive  at  still ; 
When  I  lose,  or  change  this  jewel, 
Fly  me,  faith,  and,  Heaven,  be  cruel ! 
Olym.  You  have  half  confirm'd  *  me  :  keep 
but  that  way  sure. 
And  what  this  charm  can  do,  let  me  endure. 

[Ejceunt. 


SCENE  in.. 


■  A  Room  in  the  Country-house  of 
Archas. 


Enter  Akchas,  Theodore,  Honora,  and  Viola. 
Archas.  Carry  yourself  discreetly,  it  concerns 

me  ; 
The  duke's  come  in ;    none   of  your  froward 

passions. 
Nor  no  distastes  to  any  :  prithee,  Theodore,  — 
By  my  life,  boy,  'twill  ruin  me. 

Theod.  I  have  done,  sir, 
So  there  be  no  foul  play  he  brings  along  with 

him.^ 


»  Iforjfet]  Both  the  folios  "  Or  /  forget^' 

*  confirmed]  '♦  i.  e.  convinced."     VVkbeb. 

3  Su  there  be  no  foul  phff  he  brings  along  with  him]   Sew- 
ard, at  Synip!«on'8  siiggetition,  printed, 

»'  So  there  be  no  foul  play.  He  brings  along  with  him  —  " 
nnd  tellMUB  In  a  note,  "  Theodore  would  say,  i*.:;?  the  Duke 
briiigM  Borojiky  along  with  him,  but  is  Interrupted  hy  his 
fnthor."  So  also  the  Cditora  of  1778  and  Weber.  But  such 
a  dcvi:itii>n  from  the  pointing  of  the  folioe  seems  quite  un- 
necessary. 


Archas.  What's  that  to  you  ?  let  him  bring 
what  please  him. 
And  whom,  and  how. 

Theod.  So  they  mean  well. 
Archas.  Is't  fit  you  be  a  judge,  sirrah  ? 
Theod.  'Tis  fit  I  feel,  sir. 
Archas.  Get  a  banquet  ready, 
And  trim  yourselves  up  handsomely. 

Theod.  To  what  end  r 
Do  you  mean  to  make  'em  whores  ?  hang  up  a 

sign,  then, 
And  set  'em  out  to  livery. 
Archas.  Whose  son  art  thou  ? 
Theod.    Yours,  sir,  I  hope ;  but  not  of  your 

disgraces. 
Archas.  Full  twenty  thousand    men  I  hare 
commanded, 
And  all  their  minds,  with  this  calm'd  all  their 

angers ;  _ 

And  shall  a  boy,  of  mine  own  breed 'iitoo,pf  mine 
own  blood,  '"^--^ 

One  crook' d  stick 

Theod.  Pray,  take  your  way,  and  thrive  in't : 
I'll  quit  vour  house.  If  taint  or  black  dishonour 
Light  on  you,  'tis  your  own,  I  have  no  share 

in't: 
Yet,  if  it  do  fall  outso,  as  I  fear  it. 

And  partly  find  it/'too 

Arc/ias.  Hast  thdu  no  reverence. 
No  duty  ill  thee  } 

Theod.  This  shall  shew  I  obey  you  ; 
I  dare  not  stay.     I  would  have  shew'd  my  love 

(too,; 
And  thnfyou  ask  as  duty,  with  my  life,  sir. 
Had .  you  but  thought  me  worthy  of  your  haz- 
ards, 
Which  Heavep  preserve  you  from,  and  keep  the 

duke(too ! 
And  there's  aU  end  of  my  wishes :  God  be  with 
you  !  [Exit, 

Archas.  Stubborn,  yet  full  of  that  we  all  love, 
honesty. 

Enter  Burris. 
Lord  Burris,  where's  the  duke  ? 

Burris.  In  the  great  chamber,  sir. 
And  thcro  stays  till  he  see  you.     You  have  a 
fino  house  here. 
Archas.  A  poor  contented  lodge,  unfit  for  hii 
presence. 
Yet  all  the  joy  it  hath.* 

Burris.  I  hope  a  great  one. 
And  for  your  good,  brave  sir. 
Archas.  I  thank  you,  lord  : 
And  now  my  service  to  the  duke. 

Burris.  I'U  wait  on  you.  [ExetmL 


4  Yet  all  the  joy  it  hath^  "  MasoD  says  —  *  This  is  aoc  an 
imperfect  sentence,  as  the  Uutt  editors  make  it.  Aicbu 
means  to  say,  that  the  lodge  wa«  a  poor  one,  unfit  Ibt  the 
duke's  pretence,  though  that  was  all  the  joy  it  emitaiaud,  TIm 
answer  of  Burris  proves  this  to  be  the  meantof.'  But  aar»> 
ly  nothing  can  be  more  forced  than  this  interpntation  ;  in- 
ffeed,  such  a  stiffhess  of  expression  is  scarcely  to  be  fiauiMl 
in  any  old  dramatist,  much  less  in  the  easy  and  natiinl 
Fletcher.  Burris  intemipis  Archas,  and,  uking  up  hit 
words,  says,  very  obviously,  —  *  t  hope  it  has  now  a  fnA 
Joy  in  It'  *'  Werci,  >-  who  accordingly,  like  the  fiditnn  of 
1778,  placed  a  break  after  *'  hath."  But  I  agree  with  Uatm 
in  thinking  that  the  answer  of  Bonii  proves  the  ■psicJi  it 
be  complete. 
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SCENE    IV,  —  Aru>therRoominthesame. 

Enter  Duxe,  Boboskt,  Gentlemen,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Duke,  May  this  be  credited  ? 

Bor,  Disgrace  me  else, 
And  never  more  with  favour  look  upon  me. 

Duke.  It  seems  impossible. 

Bor.  It  cannot  choose,  sir, 
Till  your  own  eyes  behold  it ;  but  that  it  is  so, 
And  that  by  this  means  the  too-haughty  soldier 
Has  been  so  cramm'd  and  fed  he  cares  not  for 

you. 
Believe,  or  let  me  perish  :  let  your  eyes,* 
As  you  observe  the  house,  but  where  I  point  it 
Make  stay,  and  take  a  view,  and  then  you  have 
found  it. 

Duke,  1*11  follow  your  direction. 

Enter  Abcuas,  Buii&is,  Hoxo&a,  Viola,  and 
Servant. 

Welcome,  Archas ; 
You  are  welcome  home,  brave  lord.    We  are 

come  to  visit  you. 
And  thank  you  for  your  service. 

Archas,  'Twos  so  poor,  sir, 
In  true  respect  of  what  I  owe  your  highness, 
It  merits  nothing. 

Duke,  Are  these  fair  ones  yours,  lord  ? 

[HoNORA  and  Viola  kneeU 
Archas.  Their  mother  made  me  think  so,  sir. 
Duke.  Stand  up,  ladies.  —  [  They  rise, 

Beshrew  my  heart,  they  are  fair  ones ;  methinks 

litter 
The  lustre  of  the  court,  than  thus  live  darken'd. 
I  would  see  your  house,  lord  Archas  ;  it  appears 

to  mo 
A  handsome  pile. 

Archas.  'Tis  neat,  but  no  great  structure  : 
I'll  be  your  grace's  guide.  —  Give  me  the  keys 
there. 
Duke.  Lead  on,  we'll  follow  you  :  begin  with 
the  gallery ; 
I  think  that's  one. 

Archas.  'Tis  so,  an't  please  you,  sir ; 
The  rest  above  are  lodgings  all. 
Duke.  Go  on,  sir.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE   V.  —  Moscow,    A  Street, 

Enter  Theodore,  Putsky,  and  Ancient. 
PtUs.  The  duke  gone  thither,  do  you  say  ? 
Theod.  Yes,  marry,  do  J; 
And  all  the  ducklings  too  {  but  what  they'll  do 
there —  -^ 

Puts,  I  hope  they'll  crown  his  service. 
Theod.  With  a  custard :  * 


1  eyes]  Altered  by  the  Editon  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
**  eye,"  on  accoiiiit  of  what  follows.  But  not  a  few  pa»- 
aages  might  be  adduced  from  early  writen  in  which  "  it  *' 
Is  applied  to  a  preceding  plural  substantive :  see,  for  in- 
sUnce,  p  909,  and  note. 

s  autard]  Altered  by  Seward  to  "  cosurd  "  (which,  he 
says,  most  erroiieounly,  signifies  *'  a  crab-tree  stick  ").  — 
**  To  *  er^wn  with  a  eustariL,*  means  to  clap  a  eustard  on  his 
bead,  the  eifect  of  which  must  of  course  bo  ludicrous." 
Nares*8  Olos$.  in  v.  Qigtard,  Clapping  a  custard  on  one's 
bead  appeara  to  have  been  a  trick  practised  by  pages :  in  Jl 
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This  is  no  weather  for  rewards.    They  crown  hia 

service  ! 
Rather  they  go  to  shave  his  crown.     I  was  rated 
(As  if  I  had  been  a  dog  had  worried  sheep)  out 

of  doors,' 
For  making  but  a  doubt. 

Puts.  They  must  now  grace  him. 

Theod.  Mark  but  the  end. 

Anc.  I  am  sure  they  should  reward  him ;  they 

cannot  want  him.  • 
Theod.  They  that  want  honesty  want  any  thing. 
Puts.  The  duke  is  so  noble  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Theod.  That  I  grant  you. 
If  those  might  only  sway  him :    but  'tis  most 

certain, 
So  many  new-bom  flies  his  light  gave  life  to,/ 
Buzz  in  his  beams,  flesh-flies  and  butterflies, 
Hornets  and  humming  scarabs,   that  not  one 

honey-bee, 
That's  loaden  with  true  labour,  and  brings  home 
Increase  and  credit,  can  scape  rifling  ; 
And  what  she  sucks  for  sweet,  they  turn  to  bit- 
terness. 
Anc,  Shall  we  go.  see  what  thef  do,  and  talk 
our  minds  to  'em } 
^    Puts,  That  we  have  done  too  much,  and  to  no 
•  purpose. 

Anc.  Shall  we  be  hang'd  for  him  } 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  hang'd  now  for  doing 
Some  brave  thing  for  him ;  a  worse  end  will  take 

me, 
And  for  an  action  of  no  worth.  Not  honour  him ! 
Upon  my  conscience,  even  the  devil,  the  very 
devil, 

iNot  to  belie  him,)  thinks  him  an  honest  man ; 
am  sure  he  has  sent  him  souls,^  any  time  these 
twenty  years, 
Able  to  furnish  all  his  fish-markets.® 

Theod.  Leave  thy  talking  ; 
And  come,  let's  go  to  dinner,  and  drink  to  him : 
We  shall  hear  more  ere  supper-time.    If  he  be 

honour' d. 
He  has  deserv'd  it  well,  and  we  shall  fight  for't ; 
If  he  be  ruin'd,  so ;  we  know  the  worst  then, 
And,  for  myself,  I'll  meet  it. 

Puts,  I  ne'er  fear  it.    •  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.  —  A   GaUery  in  the   Country-houie 
of  Archas, 

Enter  Duke,  Abcuas,  Bobosky,  Bubris,  Gentle- 
men, and  Attendants. 
Duke.  They  are  handsome  rooms  all,  well  con- 
triv'd  and  fitted, 
Full  of  convenience ;  the  prospect's  excellent. 
Archas,  Now,  will  your  grace  pass  down,  and 
do  me  but  the  honour 
To  taste  a  country  banquet  ? 
Duke.  What  room's  that } 

Pleasant  Commodie  oaUed  Laoke  about  fov^  1600,  we  find 
mention  of  "  the  tricks  that  pages  passe  in  time  of  Pazla^ 
ment,  as  swearing  to  the  pantable,  cromdng  vith  Custords, 
paper  whifles  to  the  sleepers  noses,"  Alc.  Sig.  C. 

9  out  of  doors]  *'  The  modem  editors,  without  giving  anv 
notice  of  such  a  needless  variation,  transfer  these  wonu 
from  their  preaent  situation  to  tlie  end  of  the  preceding 
line."    Was  KB. 

4  wmt  him]  **  i.  e.  do  without  him."    Wxaxi. 

&  $ouU]  **  A  poor  pun  upon  mooU."    Ed.  1778. 

•  fiHk^markets]  So  the  second  folio. — The  fint  folio  **  jUk- 
maricet ; "  and  so  Weber. 
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I  would  see  all  now ;  what  conveyance  has  it  ? 
I  see  you  have  kept  the  best  part  yet;   pray, 
open  it. 
Archas.   Ha  !    I  misdoubted  this.   [Aside.]  — 
'Tis  of  no  receipt,  sir ; 
For  your  eyes  most  unfit. 

Duke.  I  long  to  see  it, 
Because  I  would  judge  of  the  whole  piece  :  some 

excellent  paintings, 
Or  some  rare  spoils,  you  would  keep  to  enter- 
tain me 
Another  time,  I  know. 

Archas.  In  troth,  there  is  not, 
Nor  any  thing  worth  your  sight.    Below  I  have 
Some  fountains  and  some  ponds. 
Duke,  I  would  see  this  now. 
Arcfias.  Borosky,  thou  art  a  knave.  {Aside.]  — 
It  contains  nothing 
But  rubbish  from  the  other  rooms,  and  unneces- 

saries: 
Will't  please  you  see  a  strange  clock  ? 

Duke.  This,  or  nothing. 
Why  should  5f)u  bar  it  up  thus  with  defence 
Above  the  rest,  unless  it  contain'd  something 
More  excellent  and  curious  of  keeping  ? 
Open't,  for  I  will  soe't. 

Archas.  The  keys  are  lost,  sir. 
Does  your  grace  think,  if  it  were  fit  for  you, 
I  could  be  so  unmannerly  ? 
Duke.  I  will  see  it ; 

And  either  shew  it 

Archas.  Good  sir 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas  ; 
You  shew  your  love  abundantly. 
Do  I  use  to  entreat  thus  ?  —  Force  it  open. 
Burris.  That  were  inhospitable  j  you  are  his 
guest,  sir. 
And  'tis  *  his  greatest  joy  to  entertain  you. 
Duke.  Hold  thy  peace,  fool. —  WUl  you  open  it  ? 
Archas.  Sir,  I  cannot ; 
I  must  not,  if  I  could. 
Duke.  Go,  break  it  open. 
Archas.  I  must  withstand  that  force.  —  Be  not 

too  rash,  gentlemen. 
Duke.    Unarm  him  first ;  then,  if  he  be  not 
obstinate, 
Preserve  his  life. 

Archas.  I  thank  your  grace  ;  I  take  it : 
And  now  take  you  the  keys ;  go  in,  and  see,  sir ; 
[  T/ie  door  is  opened. 
There  feed  your  eyes  with  wonder,  and  thank 

that  traitor. 
That  thing  that  sells  his  faith  for  favour. 

[Exit  Duke. 
Burris.  Sir,  what  moves  you  ? 
Archas.  I  have  kept  mine  pure.  —  Lord  Bur- 
ris, there's  a  Judas, 
That  for  a  smile  will  sell  ye  all :  a  gentleman  ! 
The  devU  has  more  truth,  and  has  maintain'd  it; 
A  whore's  heart  more  belief  in't. 

RersrUer  Duke. 

Duke.  What's  all  this,  Archas } 
I  cannot  blame  you  to  conceal  it  so, 
This  most  inestimable  treasure. 

»  *tia]  Sympson'8  correction.  —  Both  tbe  folios  "  with ; » 
WDlca.  unless  we  suppose  the  line  to  be  incomplete  (the 
Vue  interrupting  Bunis),  cannot  be  rigfuu 


Archas.  Yours,  sir. 

Duke.  Nor  do  I  wonder  now  the  soldier  slights 
me. 

Archas.  Be  not  deceiv'd ;  he  has  had  no  fSa- 
vour  here,  sir. 
Nor  had  you  known  this  now,  but  for  that  piok- 

thank. 
That  lost  man  in  his  faith  :  he  has  reveal' d  it ; 
To  suck  a  little  honey  from  you,  has  betray'd  ijL— 
I  swear  he  smiles  upon  me,  and  forsworn  ^^1^ 
Thou  crack' d,  uncurrent  lord  !  —  I'll  tell  youaU, 

sir. 
Your  sire,  before  his  death,  knowing  your  temper 
To  be  as  bounteous  as  the  air  and  open, 
As  flowing  as  the  sea  to  all  that  follow'd  joUf 
Your  great  mind  fit  for  war  and  glory,  thriftily. 
Like  a  great  husband,  to  preserve  your  actions, 
Collected  all  this  treasure  ;  to  our  trusts  — 
To  mine,  I  mean,  and  to  that  long-tongu'd  lord's 

there  — 
He  gave  the  knowledge  and  the  charge  of  all 

this ; 
Upon  his  death-be<\^tQD)  and  on  the  sacrament 
He  swore  us  thus,  net6r  to  let  this  treasure 
Part  from  our  secret  keepings,  till  no  hope 
Of  subject  could  relieve  you,  all  your  own  wasted. 
No  help  of  those  that  lov'd  you  could  supply  yon. 
And  then  some  great  exploit  a-foot :  my  honesty 
I  would  have  kept  till  I  had  made  this  useful, 
(I  shew'd  it,  and  I  stood  it  to  the  tempest,) 
And  useful  to  thcend  'twas  left :  I  am  cozen'd. 
And  so  are  youftoo^  if  you  spend  this  vainly. 
This  worm  that 'cr^t  into  you  has  abus'd  jaj^ 
Abus'd  your  father's  care,  abus'd  his  fEutbUoo] 
Nor  can  this  mass  of  money  make  him  man  mow ; 
A  flay'd  dog  has  more  soul,  an  ape  more  honesty. 
All  mine  you  have  amongst  it ;  farewell  that ! 
I  cannot  part  with't  nobler^  my  heart's  clear, 
My  conscience  smooth  as  that,  no  rub  upon't: — 
But,  oh,  thy  hell ! [To  Boboskt. 

Bor.  I  seek  no  heaven  from  you,  sir. 

Archas.  Thy  gnawing  hell,  Borosky !  it  will 
find  thee.  — 
Would  you  heap  coals  upon  his  head  has  wrong'd 

you,* 
Has  ruin'd  your  estate  ?  give  him  this  money, 
Melt  it  into  his  mouth. 

Duke.  What  little  trunk's  that  ? 
That  there  o'  the  top,  that's  lock'd  ? 

Bor.  You'll  find  it  rich,  sir ; 
Bicher,  I  think,  than  all. 

Archas,  You  were  not  covetous. 
Nor  wont  to  weave  your  thoughts  with  such  a 

coarseness ; 
Pray,  rack  not  honesty* 

Bor.  Be  sure  you  see  it. 

Puke.  Bring  out  the  trunk. 
(  [An  Attendant  brings  fiut  a  trunk* 

-^Archas.  You'll  find  that  treasure  too;: 
All  I  have  left  me  now.        [The  iruhk-fs  op&neeL 

Duke,  What's  this  ?  a  poor  gown  ? 
And  this  a  piece  of  Seneca  ? 

Archas.  Yes,  sure,  sir. 
More  worth  than  all  your  gold  (yet  yoiL  hare 
enough  on't), 

*  Would  fon  heap  coals  upon  kit  hud  hat  wrouf^d  fP«] 
'*  The  present  plirase  is  from  scripture,  as  pointea  oat  tf 
Mr.  Henley  in  a  note  on  Rimeo  and  Juiiet.  act  i.  sc  1."  Itoe. 
AlcII    Wsbsb.    Who  ever  doubted  it? 
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And  of  a  mine  far  purer  and  more  precious  ; 
This  sells  no  friends,  nor  searches  into  counsels, 
And  yet  all  counsel  and  all  friends  live  here,  sir ; 
Betrays  no  faith,  yet  handles  all  that's  trusty. 
Will't  please  you  leave  me  this  ? 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Archas.  What  says  your  lordship  to't  ? 

Bor,  I  dare  not  rob  you. 

Archa3.  Poor  miserable  men,  you  have  robb'd 
yourselves  both  !  — 
This  go'vvn,  and  this  unvalued  *   treasure,  your 

brave  father 
Found  me  a  child  at  school  with,  in  his  progress ;» 
Where  such  a  love  he  took  to  some  few  answers 
(Unhappy  ^  boyish  toys,  hit  in  my.  head  then) 
That  suddenly  I  made  him,  thus  as  I  was 
(For  here  was  all  the  wealth  I  brought  his  high- 
ness) 
He  carried  me  to  court,  there  bred  me  up. 
Bestow' d  his  favours  on  me,  taught  me  arms  first, 
With  those  an  honest  mind :  I  serVd  him  truly, 
And  where  he  gave  me  trust,  I  think  I  fail'd  not ; 
Let  the  world  speak.     I  humbly  thank  your 

highness ; 
You  have  done  more,  and  nobler,  eas'd  mine 

age,  sir. 
And  to  this  care  a  fair  quietus  given. 
Now  to  my  book  again  ! 

Duke.  You  have  your  wish,  sir.  — 
Let  some  bring  off  the  treasure. 

Bor.  Some  is  his,  sir. 

Archas.  None,  none,  my  lord;    a  poor  un- 
worthy reaper ; 
The  harvest  is  his  grace's. 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas. 

Arc?ia».  But  will  not  you  repent,  lord  ?  when 
thi£  is  gone, 
Where  will  your  lordship 

Bor.  Pray,  take  you  no  care,  sir. 

Archcts.  Docs  your  grace  like  my  house  ? 

Duke.  Wondrous  well,  Archas  ; 
You  have  made  mc  richly  welcome. 

Archas .  I  did  my  best,  sir. 
Is  there  any  thing  else  may  please  your  grace  ? 

Duke.  Your  daughters 
I  had  forgot ;  send  them  to  court. 

Arc?ias.  How's  that,  sir  .»* 

Duke.  I  said,  your  daughters;  see  it  done: 
I'll  have  'em 
Attend  my  sister,  Archas. 

Arcfuis.  Thank  your  highness. 

Duke,  And  suddenly. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Aachas. 

Archas.  Through  all  the  ways  I  dare, 
I'll  serve  your  temper,  though  you  try  me  far.* 

[Exit. 

ACT  nL 

SCENE  I.  —  Moscow.    A  Street. 
Enter  Theoi>obe,  Putskt,  and  Ancient. 
Theod.  I  wonder  we  hear  no  news. 

1  unvalued]  i.  e.  invaluable. 

*  his  mrogrtMai]  i.  e.  bis  Journey  of  state,  to  visit  different 
parts  or  his  kingdom. 

s  Unhappy]  i.  e.  waggish. 

4  mn  far]  Bo  the  second  folio.  —  The  flnt  folio  Iih  **ms 
too  far.'' 


Puts.  Here's  your  father's  servant ; 
He  comes  in  hastoioo;  now  we  shall  know  all,  sir. 

Enter  Servant 
Theod.  How  now ! 

Serv.  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  sir ;  your  father 
Entreats  you  presently  make  haste  unto  him. 
Theod.  'What  news  ? 

^^-r.  None  of  the  best,  sir ;  I  am  asham'd  to 
t«ll  it ; 
Pray,  ask  no  more. 

Theod.  Did  not  I  tell  ye,  gentlemen  ? 
Did  not  I  prophesy  ?  —  He  is  undone,  then? 

Serv.  Not  so,  sir;  but  as  near  it 

Puts.  There's  no  help  now ; 
The  army's  scatter' d  all,  through  discontent. 
Not  to  be  rallied  up  in  haste  to  help  this. 
Ana.  Plague  of  the  devil,  have  ye  watch' d  your 
seasons  ? 
We  shall  watch  you  ere  long. 

Theod.  Farewell :  there's  no  cure  ; 
We  must  endure  all  now  :  I  know  what  I'll  do. 
[Exeunt  Theodore  and  Servant. 
Puis.  Nay,  there's  no  striving ;  they  have  a 
hand  upon  us, 
A  heavy  and  a  hard  one. 

Anc.  Now  I  have  it ; 
We  have  yet  some  gentlemen,  some  boys  of 

metti6, 
(What,  are  we  bobb'd  thus  still,  colted,*  and 

carted  ?) 
And  one  mad  trick  we'll  have  to  shame  these 

vipers : 
Shall  I  bless  'em  ? 

Puts.  Farewell :  I  have  thought  my  wajrtoo. ; 

Anc.  Were  never  such  rare  cries  in  Christen- 
dom, 
As  Moscow  shall  afford  :  we'll  live  by  fooling. 
Now  fighting's  gone,  and  they  shall  find  and 
feel  it.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.  —  A  Room  in  the  Country-house  of 
Archas. 

Enter  Archas,  Honora,  and  Viola. 
Archcu.  No  more;   it  must  be  so.     Do  you 

think  I  would  send  ye. 

Your  father  and  your  Mend 

Viola.  Pray,  sir,  be  good  to  us  : 
Alas,  we  know  no  court,nor  seek  that  knowledge! 
We  are  content,  like  harmless  things,  at  home. 
Children  of  your  content,  bred  up  in  quiet, 
Only  to  know  ourselves,  to  seek  a  wisdom 
From  that  we  understand,  easy  and  honest ; 
To  make  our  actions  worthy  of  your  honour. 
Their  ends  as  innocent  as  we  begot  *em. 
What  shall  we  look  for,  sir,  what  shall  we  learn. 

there, 
That  this  more  private  sweetness  cannot  teaohos? 
Virtue  was  never  built  upon  ambition. 
Nor  the  soul's  beauties  bred  out  of  bravery  :  * 
What  a  terrible  father  would  you  seem  to  us, 
Now  you  have  moulded  us,  and  wrought  our 

tempers 

»  What,  ore  we  bobb'd  tJUu  $m,  eoUed.  md  emrisiX 
**  Bobb'd  and  eoUed,  as  we  have  repeatedly  mentioiMd, 
are  eynonymoos  terms,  meaning /o«/«d,  triekod,**    Wanaa* 

•  bravory]  L  e.  Anery,  splendour. 
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To  easy  and  obedient  ways,  uncrook^d, 
Where  the  fair  mind  can  never  lose  nor  loiter. 
Now  to  divert  our  natures,  now  to  stem  us 
Roughly  against  the  tide  of  all  this  treasure  ! 
Would  you  have  us  proud  ('tis  sooner  bred  than 

buried), 
Wickedly  proud  ?  for  such  things  dwell  at  court, 

sir. 
Hon.  Would  you  have  your  children  learn  to 

forget  their  father, 
And,  when  he  dies,  dance  on  his  monument  > 
Shall  we  seek  Virtue  in  a  satin  gown, 
Embroider'd  Virtue?    Faith  in  a  well-curled 

feather  ? 
And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  Green-sleeves  t^ 
This  may  be  done ;  and,  if  you  like,  it  shall  be. 
You  should  have  sent  us  thither  when  we  were 

younger, 
Our  maidenheads  at  a  higher  rate,  our  innocence 
Able  to  make  a  mart  indeed :  wc  are  now  too 

old,  sir ;  ^^ 

Perhaps  they'll  think  too  cunningrtoo,  ^nd  slight 

us :  — ^ 

Besides,  wc  are  altogether  unprovided, 
XJnfurnish'd  utterly  of  the  rules  should  guide  us  : 
This  lord  comes,  licks  his  hand,  and  protests  to 

me; 
Compares  my  beauty  to  a  thousand  fine  things. 
Mountains,  and  fountains,  trees,  and  stars,  and 

goblins ;  * 
Now  have  not  I  the  fashion  to  ^  believe  him ; 
He  offers  me  the  honourable  courtesy 
To  he  with  me  all  night ;  what  a  misery  is  this ! 
I  am  bred  up  so  foolishly,  alas,  I  dare  not ! 
And  how  madly  these  things  will  shew  there  ! 

Archns.  I  send  ye  not. 
Like  parts  infected,  to  draw  more  corruption ; 
Like  spiders,  to  grow  great  with  growing  evil : 
With  your  own  virtues  season*  d,  and  my  prayers ; 
The  card  *  of  goodness  in  your  minds,  that  shews 

ye 

When  ye  sail  false;  the  needle  touch'd  with 

honour. 
That  through  the  blackest  storms  still  points  at 

happiness ; 
Your  bodies  the  tall  barks  ribb'd  round  with 

goodness, 


1  tAe  time  of  Oreen-sl0evea^  Wm  a  very  popular  air» 
which  ii  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  HisU  qf  Mwrie^  Ap- 
pendix, No.  21.  VariouM  balladu,  difiering  but  little  in  their 
titles,  were  sung  to  it  From  the  present  line,  and  seyeral 
other  notices  in  early  writem,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
original  ballad  was  a  rather  wanton  dittv.  A  ballad  of 
OrecH'sUtce^  was  entered  on  the  Books  of  the  Sutionera' 
Company,  Sept,  1580 ;  and  in  A  HanAffuU  of  Pleanant  Dt- 
Ikes  te.,  1584,  is  A  AVw  Courtly  Sonet  of  tke  Lady  Oreen- 
alecccsy  to  the  new  tuM  of  QreennsUtvts^  the  burthen  of 
which  is, 

'*  Green-eleeves  was  all  my  Joy, 
Green-sleeves  was  my  delight, 
Green-flleeves  was  my  heart  of  gold  ; 
And  who  but  Lady  Oreen-aleeves  ?  " 

p.  SO,  reprint. 
>  goblinay  Bympson  socgeeted  that  the  true  reading  waa 
"  godlins  "  (L  c  little  gods),  and  Mason  citea  from  Maaain- 
ger  and  Dekker's  Virgin  Martyr  an  example  of  that  word, 
adding  (as  he  well  might),  "  but  the  alteratbn  doea  not 
seem  to  be  neceasary.*' 

*  tk»  fashion  to]  So  the  first  folio.  —  The  second  folio  haa 
"  tho  (kith  for  to ;  *»  and  so  Seward. 

♦  The  card]  Was  a  term  for  the  mariner's  compaai.— 
pvoiwriy,  the  card  or  paper  on  which  the  pointa  of  tbe  wind 
wwa  marked. 


Your  heavenly  souls  the  pilots ;  thus  I  send  you. 
Thus  I  prepare  your  voyage,  sound  before  you, 
And  ever,  as  you  sail  through  this  world's  vanity, 
Discover  shoals,  rocks,  quicksands,  cry  out  to  ye, 
Like  a  good  master,  ♦*  Tack  about  for  honour ! " 
The  court  is  virtue's  school,  at  least  it  should  be ; 
Nearer  the  sun  the  mine  lies,  the  metal's  purer. 
Be  it  granted,  if  the  spring  be  once  infected. 
Those  branches  that  flow  from  him  must  run 

muddy : 
Say  you  find  some  sins  there,  and  those  no  small 

ones, 

And  they  like  lazy  fits  begin  to  shake  ye ;  ^ 

Say  they  affect  your  strengths,  my  happy  chil- 

diren. 
Great  things  through  greatest  hazards  are  at- 

chiev'd  still. 
And  then  they  shine,  then  goodness  has  his  glory. 
His  crown  fast  rivetted,  then  time  moves  under, 
Where,  through  the  mist  of  errors,  like  the  sun 
Through  thick  and  pitchy  clouds,  he  breaks  out 

nobly. 
Hon.  I  thank  you,  sir,  you  have  made  me 

half  a  soldier ; 
I  will  to  court  most  willingly,  most  fondly : 
And,  if  there  be  such  stirring  things  amongst  'cm. 
Such  travellers  into  Vbginia  * 
As  fame  reports,  if  they  can  win  me,  take  me. 
I  think  I  have  a  close  ward,  and  a  sure  one. 
An  honest  mind ;  I  hope  'tis  petticoat-proof^ 
Chain-proof,  and  jewel-proof ;  I  know  'tis  gold- 
proof  ; 
A  coach  and  four  horses  cannot  draw  me  from  it : 
As  for  your  handsome  faces  and  fil'd  tongues, 
Curl'd  millers'  heads,'  I  have  another  ward  '  for 

them; 
And  yet  I'll  flatter  too^  as  fast  as  they  do, 
And  lie,  but  not  a^iewdly.  —  Comt,  be  valiant, 

sister : 
She  that  dares  not  stand  the  push  o'  the  court, 

dares  nothing. 
And  yet  come  off"  ungraz'd.  —  Sir,  like  you,  we 

both 
Affect  great  dangers  now,  and  the  world  shall  see 
All  glory  lies  not  in  man's  victory. 
Archas,  Mine  own  Honora  ! 
Viola.  I  am  very  fearful ; 
Would  I  were  stronger  built  1  —  You  would 

have  me  honest } 
Archas.  Or  not  at  all,  my  Viola. 
Viola.  I'll  think  on't ; 
For  'tis  no  easy  promise,  and  live  there.  — 
Do  you  think  we  shall  do  well  ? 
Hon.  Why,  what  should  ail  us  ? 
Viola.  Certain,  they'll  tempt  ub  strongly :  be- 
side the  glory 
Which  women  may  affect,  they  are  handsome 

gentlemen ; 
Every  part  speaks  :  nor  is  it  one  denial, 
Nor  two,  nor  ten  ;  from  every  look  we  give  'em        <^ 
They'll  frame  a  hope ;  even  from  oar  prayers, 

promises.  « 

Hon.  Let  'em  feed  so,  and  be  fat;  there  is  no       X;^ 

fear,  wench. 
If  thou  be'st  fast  to  thyself. 


»  FirWaia]  "  This  is  a  curious 
•  wOicrs'  kaads]  i.  e.  powdeiwi  _. 
Y  worri]  Bodi  tat  folioi «« word." 
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Viola.  I  hope  I  shall  be ; 
And  your  example  will  work  more. 
Hon.  Thou  shall  not  want  it. 

Enter  Thbodobb. 

JTieod.  How  do  you,  sir  ?  can  you  lend  a  man 
an  angel  ? ' 
I  hear  you  let  out  money. 

Archas.  Very  well,  sir  ; 
You  are  pleasantly  disposed :  I  am  glad  to  see  it. 
Can  you  lend  me  your  patience,  and  be  rul'd  by 
me? 

Theod.  Is't  come  to  ^tience  now  ? 

Arch<u.  Is't  not  a  virtue } 

Theod.  I  know  not ;  I  ne'er  found  it  so. 

Arch<u.  That's  because 
Thy  anger  ever  knows,  and  not  thy  judgment. 

Theod.  I  know  you  have  been  rifled. 

Archiu.  Nothing  less,  boy : 
Lord,  what  opinions  these  vain  people  publish  ! 
Rifled  of  what  ? 

Theod.  Study  your  virtue,  patience ; 
It  may  get  mustard  to  your  meat.    Why  in 

such  haste,  sir. 
Sent  you  for  me  ? 

ArchM.  For  this  end  only,  Theodore, 
To  wait  upon  your  sisters  to  the  court : 
I  am  commanded  they  live  there. 

Theod.  To  the  court,  sir ! 

Archas.  To  the  court,  I  say. 

Theod.  And  must  I  wait  upon  'em  ? 

Archas.  Yes,  'tis  most  fit  you  should ;  you  are 
their  brother. 

Theod.  Is  this  the  business }    I  had  thought 
your  mind,  sir, 
Had  been  set  forward  on  some  noble  action, 
Something  had  truly  stirr'd  you.    To  the  court 

with  these ! 
Why,  they  are  your  daughters,  sir. 

Archas. '  All  this  I  know,  sir. 

Theod,  [«»>i^in^.] 

The  good  old  woman  on  a  bed  be  threw. 

To  the  court ! 

Archas.  Thou  art  not  mad  ? 
Theod.  Nor  drunk  as  you  are ; 
Drunk  with  your  duty,  sir  :  do  you  call  it  duty  ? 
A  pox  o'  duty !    What  can  these  do  there  ? 
What  should  they  do? — Can  ye  look  babies, 

sisters, 
In  the  young  gallants'  eyes,   and  twirl  their 

band-strings  ? 
Can  ye  ride  out  to  air  yourselves  ? — Pray,  sir. 
Be  serious  with  me ;  do  you  speak  this  truly  ? 
Archcu.  Why,  didst  thou  never  hear  of  women 
yet 
At  court,  boy  ?  y- 

Theod.  Yes,  and  good  women  <loo,l  very  good 
women. 
Excellent  honest  women  :  but  are  you  sure,  sir. 
That  these  will  prove  so  ? 
Hon.  There's  the  danger,  brother. 
Theod,    God-a-mercy,   wench,    thou   hast  a 
grudging  of  it.* 


1  on  CMftl]  A  fold  coin,  worth  about  10». 
>  grwigmg  ^u\  i.  e.  a  secret  ioclination  for  it 


Archas.  Now  be  you  serious,  sir,  and  observe 
what  1  say ; 
Do  it,  and  do  it  handsomely  :  go  with  '  em. 
Theod,  With  all  my  heart,  sir.     I  am  in  no 
fault  now. 
If  they  be  thought  whores  for  being  in  my  com- 
pany : 
Pray,  write  upon  their  backs,  they  are  my  sis- 
ters. 
And  where  I  shall  deliver  *em. 

Archas.  You  are  wondrous  jocund ; 
But,  prithee,  tell  me,  art  thou  so  lewd  a  fel- 
low? 
I  never  knew  thee  fail  a  truth. 

Theod.  I  am  a  soldier ; 
And  spell  you  what  that  means. 

Archas.  A  soldier ! 
What  dost  thou  make  of  me  ? 
Theod.  Your  palate's  down,  sir. 
Archas.  1  thank  you,  sir. 
Theod.  Come,  shall  we  to  this  matter  ? 
You  will  to  court  ? 

Hon.  If  you  will  please  to  honour  us. 
Theod.   I'll  honour  ye,   I  warrant;   FU   set 
ye  off 
With    such    a    lustre,    wenches!     Alas,    poor 

Viola, 
Thou  art  a  fool,  thou  criest  for  eating  white 

bread ! 
Be  a  good  huswife  of  thy  tears,  and  save  'em ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  to  shed  'em,  sis- 
ter.— 
Do  you  weep  too  ?  *'.  nay,  then  I'll  fool   no 

more.  —  "^  -   '' 
Come,  worthy  sisters,  since  it  must  be  so. 
And  since  he  thinks  it  fit  to  try  your  virtues, 
Be  you  as  strong  to  truth,  as  I  to  guard  ye. 
And  this  old  gentleman  shall  have  joy  of  ye. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Moscow.    An  Apartment  in  ths 
Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Bubris. 
Duke.  Burns,  take  you  ten  thousand  of  those 
crowns. 
And  those  two  chains  of  pearl  they  hold  the 

richest ; 
I  give  *em  you. 

Bur.  1  humbly  thank  your  grace ; 
And  may  your  great  example  work  in  me 
That  noble  charity  to  men  more  worthy, 
And  of.more  wants  ! 

Duke.  You  bear  a  good  mind,  Burris ; 
Take  twenty  thousand  now :  be  not  so  modest ; 
It  shall  be  so,  I  give  'em :  go,  there's  my  ring 
for't. 
Bur.  Heaven  bless  your  highness  ever ! 
Duke.  You  are  honest.  [Exit  BuRsn. 

Enter  Youno  Archas,  disguised  as  before,  and 
PuTSKY,  and  remain  at  the  side  of  the  stage. 
Puts.  They're  coming  now  to  court,  as  fair  as 
virtue: 

*  to  gked  'em,  tister.  — 
Do  you  verp  too  1]  The  modern  editors  alter  the  puncCii* 
ation  thiu ; 

"  to  aked  ^em.  —  Sister, 
Do  yoH  weep  too  ?  " 


u« 


£u, 


'^ 
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Two  brighter  stars  ne'er  rose  here.* 

r.  Arch,  Peace,  I  have  it, 
And  what  my  art  can  do  —  the  duke ! 

PtUs,  I  am  gone  ; 
Remember. 

Y,  Arch,  I  am  counselled  to  the  full,  sir. 

[ExU  PUTSKT. 

Duke.  My  pretty  mistress,  whither  lies  your 
business  ? 
How  kindly  I  should  take  this,  were  it  to  me 
now ! 
Y,  Arch.  I  must  confess,  immediately  to  jrour 
grace, 

At  this  time 

Duke.  You  have  no  address,  I  do  believe  you  ; 
I  would  you  had  ! 

Y,  Arch,  'Twere  too  much  boldness,  sir, 
Upon  so  little  knowledge,  less  deserving. 
Duke,  You'll  make  a  perfect  courtier. 
Y,  Arch.  A  very  poor  one. 
Duke,  A  very  fair  one,  sweet :  come  hither  to 
me.  — 
What  killing  eyes    this    wench  has !    in   his 

glory, 
Not  the  bright    sun,   when    the   Sirian   star' 

reigns, 
Shines  half  so  fiery.  [Aside, 

Y,  Arch.  Why  does  your  grace  so  view  me  ? 
Nothing    but    common    handsomeness  dwells 

here,  sir ; 
Scarce  that :  your  grace  is  plcas'd  to  mock  my 
meanness. 
Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  go :  I  do  not  lie  unto 
thee; 

Li  my  eye  thou  appear'st 

Y,  Arch.  Dim  not  the  sight,  sir ; 
I  am  too  dull  an  object. 

Duke,  Canst  thou  love  me  ? 
Canst  thou  love  him  will  honour  thee  ? 

Y,  Arch,  I  can  love^ . 

And  love  ns  you  do  Uoo  :i  but  'twill  not  shew 

well,  ^-    ' 

Or,  if  it  do  shew  here,  where  all  light  lustres. 
Tinsel  affections,  make  a  glorious  gUstenng, 
'Twill  halt  i'  th'  handsome  way. 

Duke.  Are  you  so  cunning  ? 
Dost  think  I  love  not  truly  ? 
Y,  Arch,  No,  you  cannot ; 
You  never  travell'd  that  way  yet.    Pray,  par- 
don me, 
I  prate  so  boldly  to  you. 

Duke,  There's  no  harm  done : 
But  what's  your  reason,  sweet  ? 
Y.  Arch,  I  would  tell  your  grace, 

But  happily 

Duke.  It  shall  be  pleasing  to  me. 
Y.  Arch,  I  should  love  you  again,  and  then 
you  would  hate  me : 
With  all  my  service  I  should  follow  you, 
And  through  all  dangers. 

Du/ce.  This  would  more  provoke  me, 
More  make  me  see  thy  worths,  more  make  me 
meet  *em. 


1   TTtey^re  eoitting  now  to  court,  aafair  as  virtMe  : 
Two  brighicr  stars  nc^fr  rose  here]  Seward  choRe  to  give 
these  lirie«  to  the  Uuke,  for  roasons  wtiich  it  would  be  use- 
leiM  to  detail. 

s  the  Sirian  star]  Silently  altered  by  Scwani  to  ^*  the  hot 
Sirian  .^tar," 


Y,  Arch.  You  should  do  so,  if  you  did  well 
and  truly : 
But,  though  you  bo  a  prince,  and  have  power  in 

you,  ^^^ 

Power  of  exampleftoo,  lyou  haye  fail'd  and  fkl- 
ter'd.  ^--^ 

Duke,  Give  me  example  where. 
Y.  Arch.  You  had  a  mistress. 
Oh,   Heaven,  so  bright,  so   brare   a  dame,  m 

lovely. 
In  all  her  life  so  true  — 
Duke.  A  mistress  ! 

Y,  Arch,  That  serv'd  you  with  that  constancy, 
that  care,  ^^   , 

That  lov'd  your  will,  and  woo'd  it(^ — 
Duke.  What  mistress  ? 

Y.  Arch.  That  nurs'd  your  honour  up,  held 
fast  your  virtue, 
And,  when  she  kiss'd,  increas'd,  not  stole  your 
goodness ! 
Duke,  And  I  neglected  her  ? 
Y,  Arch,  Lost  her,  forsook  her. 
Wantonly  flung  her  off. 

Duke,  What  was  her  name  ? 
Y.  Arch,    Her  name  as  lovely  as  herself  as 
noble. 
And  in  it  all  that's  excellent. 
Duke.  What  was  it  > 

Y.  Arch.  Her  name  was  Beau-desert :  do  jou 
know  her  now,  sir  ? 

Duke,  Beau- desert !    I  not  remember  • 

Y,  Arch.  I  know  you  do  not ; 
Yet  she  has  a  plainer  name,  —  lord  Archas*  ser- 
vice: 
Do  you  yet  remember  her  ?    There  was  a  mis- 
tress 
Fairer  than  woman,^  far  *  fonder  to  you,  sir. 
Than  mothers  to  their  fi.rst-bom  joys.     Can  you 

love? 
Dare  you  profess  that  truth  to  me,  a  stranger, 
A  thing  of  no  regard,  no  name,  no  lustre. 
When  your  most  noble  love  you  have  neglected, 
A  beauty  all  the  world  would  woo  and  honour  ? 
Would  you  have  me  credit  this }  think  you  can 

love  me. 
And  hold  you  constant,  when  I  have  read  this 

story  ? 
Is't  possible  you  should  ever  favour  me,  ^ 

To  a  slight  pleasure  prove  a  friend,  and  fiut^oo^ 
When,  where  you  were  most  tied,  most  bou^dt» 

benefit. 
Bound  by  the  chains  of  hon^ty  and  honour, 
You  have  broke,  and  boldlyd^  ^    I  am  a  weak 

one,  ^^^ 

Arm'd  only  with  my  fears :  I  beseech  your  g;raee 
Tempt  me  no  further. 
Duke.  Who  taught  you  this  lesson  ? 
Y,  Arch,  Woful  experience,  sir.     If  you  sedk 
a  fair  one 
Worthy  your  love,  if  yet  you  have  that  peiftet, 
Two  daughters  of  his  ruin'd  virtue  now 
Arrive  at  court,  excellent  fair  indeed,  sir ; 


*  Inot  remember]  So  the  fimt  folio.  —  The  aeeond  tdio 
has  "  /do  not  remember."  —  Seward  and  the  Editon  oC  1778 
gave  "  I  don't  remember." 

*  woman]  So  the  second  folio.  —  The  firat  folio  has  **  w»- 
men  ;  "  and  so  Welier. 

*  far]  Silently  altered  hy  Seward  to  **  and  ftri  *'  wmd  w 
hia  f 
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But  this  will  be  the  plague  on't,  they're  excel- 
lent honest. 

Enter  Oltmpia  and  Petesca  behitid.^ 

Duke.  I  love  thy  face. 

Y,  Arch.  Upon  my  life,  you  cannot : 
I  do  not  love  it  myself,  sir ;  'tis  a  lewd  *  one, 
So  truly  ill,  art  cannot  mend  it.     'Ods,^  if  'twere 

handsome. 
At  least  if  I  thought  so,  you  should  hear  me 

talk,  sir, 
In  a  new  strain ;  and,  thoiig^you  are  a  prince, 
Make  you  petition  to  mQ(too»^and  wait  my  an- 
swers ; 
Yet,  o'  my  conscience,  I  should  pity  you, 
After  some  ten  years'  siege. 

Diike.  Prithee,  do  now. 

Y.  Arch,  ^Vhat  would  you  do  ? 

Duke.  Why,  I  would  lie  with  you. 

Y.  Arch.  I  do  not  think  you  would. 

Duke.  In  troth,  I  would,  wench. 
Here,  take  this  jewel. 

Y.  Arch.  Out  upon't !  that's  Boj^iyy : 
Nay,  if  we  do,  sure  we'll  do  for  good  fellowship, 
For  pure  love,  or  nothing:  thus  you  shall  be 

s\ire,  sir. 
You  shall  not  pay  too  dear  for't. 

Duke.  Sure,  I  cannot. 

F.  Arch.  By'rlady,  but  you  may.    When  you 
have  found  me  able 
To  do  your  work  well,  you  may  pay  my  wages. 

Pet.  Why  does  your  grace  start  back  ? 

Olym.  I  ha'  seen  that  shakes  mc. 
Chills  all  my  blood.    Oh,  where  is  faith  or  good- 
ness ? 
Alinda,  thou  art  false  ;  false,  false,  thou  fair  one, 
Wickedly  false !  and,  woe  is  mc,  I  sec  it ! 
For  ever  false ! 

Pet,  I  am  glad  't  has  taken  thus  right.  [Aside. 
[Exeunt  Olymfia  and  Pktesca. 

Y.  Arch.  I'll  go  ask  my  lady,  sir. 

Duke.  What? 

Y.  Arch.  Whether  I 
Shall  lie  with  you,  or  no  :  if  I  find  her  willing  — 
For,  look  you,  sir,  I  have  sworn,  while  I  am  in 

her  service 
(TTwas  a  rash  oath,  I  must  confess) 

Duke.  Thou  mock'st  me. 

Y.  Arch.  Why,  would  you  lie  with  me,  if  I 
were  wilUng  ? 
Would  you  abuse  my  weakness  ? 

Duke.  I  would  piece  it, 
And  make  it  stronger. 

Y.  Arch.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness  : 
When  you  piece  me,  you  must  piece  me  to  my 

cofiin. 
When  you  have  got  my  maidenhead,  I  take  it, 
*Tis  not  an  inch  of  an*  ape's  tail  will  restore  it. 
I  love  you,  and  I  honour  you  ;  but  this  way 


1  behind]  Ilotli  the  folio*  Jiave  "  privaUly.^^  Perhaps  Ihey 
entered  above,  —  ou  what  was  called  Uie  upper  stage :  Bee 
note.  p.  693. 

•  lewd]  i.  c.  bad,  — ugly.  — Seward  printed  "  foul  *•  !  and 
Weber  cited  two  pax.sagea  to  prove  that  '*  leicd  "  is  used  here 
in  the  nense  of  idle ! ! 

«  *Odis]  The  tirit  folio  has  "  ^sod  "  (which,  after  all,  may 
be  right)  The  yocxind  read^  **  but ;  "  and  so  Seward.  The 
£ditoni  of  1778  printed  "  God."    Weber  gnvo  "  »Cod," 

4  an]  Silently  omiued  by  the  modern  editors. 


I'll  neither  love  nor  serve  you.    Heaven  change 

your  mind,  si^  ]  [ExU, 

Duke,  And  thinq^o  )  for  it  must  be  chang'd, 

it  shall  be.  ^-^  [ExU, 

SCENE  rV.  —•  Another  Apartment  in  the  same. 
Enter  Borosky,  Burris,  Theodore,  Viola,  and 

HONORA. 

Bor.  They  are  goodly  gentlewomen. 

Burris.  ITiey  are. 
Wondrous  sweet  women  both. 

Theod,  Does  your  lordship  like  *em  ? 
They  are  my  sisters,  sir  ;  good  lusty  lasses  : 
They'll  do  their  labour  well,  I  warrant  you  j 
You'll  find  no  bed-straw  here,  sir. 

Hon,  Thank  you,  brother. 

Theod.  This  is  not  so  strongly  built ;  but  she 

is  good  mettle,     ^^ 

Of  a  good  stirring  strain(too  ;^Bhe  goes  tith,B  sir. 
•^^ . 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Here  they  be,  gentlemen,  must  make  ye  merry, 

The  toys  you  wot  of.    Do  you  like  their  com- 
plexions ? 

They  be  no  Moors  :  what  think  ye  of  this  hand, 
gentlemen  ? 

Here's  a  white  altar  for  your  sacrifice ; 

A  thousand  kisses  here  —  nay,  keep  off  yet,  gen- 
tlemen ; 

Let's  start  first,  and  have  fair  play.    What  would 
ye  give  now 

To  turn  the  globe  up,  and  find  the  rich  Mo- 
luccas ? 

To  pass  the  straits.^    Here  (do  ye  itch^),  bj 
Saint  Nicholas,® 

Here's  that  will  make  ye  scratch  and  claw ; 

Claw,  my  fine  gentlemen,  move  ye  in  divers  sorts. 

Pray  ye,  let  me  request  ye,  to  forget 

To  say  your  prayers,  whilst  those  are  courtiers  ; 

Or,  if  ye  needs  will  think  of  Heaven,  let  it  be  no 
higher 

Than  their  eyes. 

Bor.  How  will  you  have  'em  bestow'd,  sir? 
Theod,  Even  how  your  lordship  please,  so  you 

do  not  bake  'em. 
Bor,  Bake  'cm  ! 

Theod.  They  are  too  high  a  meat  that  way, 
they  run  to  jelly  : 

But  if  you'll  have  'em  for  your  own  diet,  take 
my  counsel ; 

Stew  'em  between  two  feather-beds. 
Burris.  Please  you,  colonel. 

To  let  'em  wait  upon  the  princess  ? 
Theod.  Yes,  sir. 

And  thank  your  honour^  too :  but  then,  happily, 


ft  she  goei  tith]  i.  e.  she  goes  tight  (the  allusion  being  to  a 
ship.)  Compare  Fletcher's  WonuuCe  Prize,  or  The  Tamer 
Tamed, 

"  Which  if  ho  man  not 
AVith  more  continual  labour  than  a  galley. 
To  make  her  titA,"  &c. 

Act  iii.  sc  4. 
In  the  present  passage  the  Editors  of  1778  altered  ^^tith  " 
Ui  *'  tilth  "  /  / 

<  by  St.  ^ichola^]  *'  St  Xicholas  is  the  favourite  h-aiiit  of 
th^  Russians  ;  they  call  liiiii,  Scora  Pamosnick,  or  the  i'peedy 
Helper,  aud  say,  that  he  halh  three  hundred  angels  of  the 
chicfest  apixiinted  by  God  to  attend  upon  him.  See  Fletch- 
er's Riuse  Commonieealthf  bvo.,  1591,  p.  97."    Rjbco. 
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These  noble  gentlemen  shall  have  no  access  to 

'em ; 
And  to  have  'em  buy  new  clothes,  study  new 

faces, 
And  keep  a  stinking  stir  with  themselves  for 

nothing, 
'Twill  not  be  welli  i*  faith :  they  have  kept  their 

bodies, 
And  been  at  charge  for  baths.     Do  you  see  that 

shirt  there  ? 
Weigh  but  the  moral  meaning ;  'twill  be  griev- 
ous : 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  to  delight  these  gentlemen  ! 
I  weigh  their  wants  by  mine :  I  brought  'em 

wholesome, 
Wholesome  and  young,  my  lord  ;  and  two  such 

blessings 
They  will  not  light  upon  again  in  ten  year. 
Bor.  'Tis  fit  they  wait  upon  her. 
Theod.  They  arc  fit  for  any  thing  : 
They'll  wait  upon  a  man  (they  are  not  bashful), 
Carry  his  cloak,  or  untie  his  points,*  or  any  thing ; 
Drink  drunk,  and  take  tobacco;  the  familiar' st 

fools ! 
This  wench  will  leap  over  stool/too^  and  *  sound 

a  trumpet,  "^^ 

Wrestle,   and  pitch  the   bar :   they  are  finely 
brought  up. 
Bor.  Ladies,  ye  are  bound  to  your  brother,  and 
have  much  cause  to  thank  him.  — 
m  ease  you  of  this  charge ;  and  to  the  princess, 
So  please  you,  I'll  attend  'em. 
^A^  Theod.  Thank  your  lordship : 

If  there  be  e'er  a  private  corner  as  you  go,  sir, 
A  foolish  lobby  out  o*  the  way,  make  danger,^ 

Try  what  they  arc,  try 

Bor.  You  are  a  merry  gentleman. 

Theod.  I  would  fain  bo  your  honour's  kinsman. 

Bor.  You  are  too  curst,*  sir. 

Theod.   Farewell,  wenches  :  keep  close  your 

ports  :  you're  wash'd  else. 
Hon,  Brother,  bestow  your  fears  where  they 

are  needful. 
Theod.  Honor  thy  name  is,  and,  I  hope,  thy 
nature. 

[£^u7»^BoROSKY,  HoNORA,  and  Viola. 
Go  after,  gentlemen,  go ;  get  a  snatch  if  you  can ; 
Yond  old  Erra  Pater  *  will  never  please  'em : 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  for  you  !  but  see  the  luck 
on't ! 

I  swear,  I  meant  as  honestly  toward  ye 

Nay,  do  not  cry,  good  gentlemen  :  a  little  counsel 
Will  do  no  harm :  they'll  walk  abroad  i'  th' 

evenings. 
Ye  may  surprise  'em  easily ;  they  wear  no  pistols : 
Set  down  your  minds  in  metre,  flowing  metre, 
And  get  some  good  old  linen- woman  to  deliver  it. 
That  has  the  trick  on't ;  you  cannot  fail.     Fare- 
well, gentlemen.    '      [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 
BurrU.  You  have  frighted  off  these  flesh-flies. 
Theod.  Flesh-flies  indeed,  my  lord, 
And  it  must  be  very  stinking  flesh  they  will  not 
seize  on. 

I  points]  See  note,  p.  295. 

s  oxJ]  Silently  omiited  by  tbe  modern  editors. 

•  wake  danger]  i.  e.  make  experiment.    "  From  the  Latin 
I>hra«e,  fac  periculum^'*    Ed.  177a 

*  curst]  \.  e.  sour,  ill-natured. 
»  Erra  Pater]  See  note,  p  442. 


Enter  Servant  with  a  casket, 
Serv.  Your  lordship  bid  me  bring  this  casket 
Burria.  Yes.  —  Good  colonel,      [Exit  Servant. 
Commend  me  to  your  worthy  father,  and,  as  a 

pledge 
He  ever  holds  my  love  and  service  to  him, 
Deliver  him  this  poor,  but  hearty  token ; 

And  where  I  may  be  his 

Theod.  You  are  too  noble ; 
A  wonder  here,  my  lord,  that  dare  be  honest, 
When  all  men  hold  it  vicious.    I  shall  deliver  it. 
And  with  it  your  most  noble  love.    Your  servant. 

[Exit  BuBRis. 
Were  there  but  two  more  such  at  court,  'twere 

sainted. 
This  will  buy  brawn  this  Christmas  yet,  and 
muscadine.  [Exit* 

SCENE    v.  — ^  Street, 

Enter  Ancient,  crying  Brooms,  and  after  him^ 
severally,  four  Soldiers,  crying  other  tMnye ; 
BoBOSKT  and  Gentlemen  ohserving  them, 

I.  SONG. 

Andetit. 
Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom ! 
Come,  buy  my  birchen  broom ! 
r  tlie  wars  we  have  no  more  room : 
Buy  all  my  bonny  broom  I 
For  akiM  take  two: 
If  those  will  not  do. 
For  a  little,  little  pleasure. 
Take  all  my  whole  treasure : 
If  all  these  will  not  dot. 
Take  the  broom-man  to  boot 
Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom ! 

II.  BONO. 
First  Soldier. 

The  wars  are  done  and  gone. 
And  Noldieni,  now  neglected,  pedUn  are. 

Come,  maidens,  come  along,* 
For  I  can  shew  you  handsome,  handsome  win } 

Powders  lor  the  head. 

And  drinks  for  your  bed, 
To  make  ye  blithe  and  bonny : 

As  well  ill  the  night 

We  soldiera  can  nght. 
And  please  a  young  wench  w  any. 

Second  Soldier. 
I  have  fine  potatoes. 
Ripe  potatoes  ! 

III.  BONO. 

Third  Soldier. 
Will  ye  buy  any  honesty  ?  come  away  j 
I  sell  it  openly  by  day  ; 
I  bring  nu  forc'd  light,  nor  no  candle 
To  cozen  yo ;  come  buy  and  handle : 
This  will  shew  the  great  man  good. 

The  tradesman  where  he  swean  and  lies, 
Each  lady  of  a  noble  blood. 

The  city  dame  to  rule  her  eyes. 
YeVe  rich  men  now :  come  buy,  and  than 
I'll  make  ye  richer,  honest  men. 


Fourth  Soldier. 
Have  ye  any  crack*d  maidenheads  to  new-leech  T  or  n 
Have  ye  any  old  maidenheads  to  sell  or  to  9  change  ? 


«  along]  Both  the  folios  "  alone.'* 
T  neuhUechj  **  .a  leech  is  a  physician  ;  to  Ueek  is  to  1 
medicinally."    ftlAsotr. 
»  to]  Omitted  by  Weber. 
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Bring  *em  to  me  :  with  a  little  pretty  |tin,l 

ni  clotit  Vin.  I'll  mend  'em,  Til  knock  in  a  pin, 

Shall  make  'em  as  gixxl  raaidi  again, 

Aa  ever  they  have  been. 

Bor.  What  means  all  thiB  ?  why  do  you  sell 
brooms,  Ancient? 
la  it  in  wantonness  or  want  ? 

Anc.  The  only  reason  is, 
To  sweep  your  lordship's   conscience.    Here's 

one  for  the  nonce  : ' 
Gape,  sir  ;  —  you  have  swallow'd  many  a  good- 
lier matter ;  — 
The  only  casting'  for  a  crazy  conscience. 

Third  Sold.  Will  your  lordship  buy  any  hon- 
esty ?  'twill  be  worth  your  money. 
Bor.  How  is  this  ? 
Third  Sold,  Honesty,  my  lord ;  'tis  here  in  a 

quill. 
Anc.  Take  heed  you  open  it  not,  for  'tis  so 
subtle, 
The  least  puff  of  wind  will  blow  it  out  o'  the 
kingdom. 
Sec.  Sold.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  taste  a 
fine  potato  ?  * 
'Twill  advance  your  wither'd  state. 

Anc.  Fill  your  honour  full  of  most  noble  itches. 
And  make  Jack  dance  in  your  lordship'tt  breeches. 

FirH  Soldier  [«tii/«.] 

If  your  daiiehters,  on  their  bed«. 

Have  bow'd  or  crack'd  their  maidenheada ; 

If,  in  a  coach,  with  too  much  tumhiinc, 

They  chance  to  cry.  fle,  fo,  what  fumbling ! 

If  her  fmit  slip,  and  down  full  she. 

And  break  her  leg  above  the  knee ; 

The  one  and  thirtieth  of  February  let  thia  be  ta'en, 

And  they  shall  be  arrant  maids  again. 

Bor.  Ye  are  brave  soldiers !  keep  your  wan- 
tonness : 
A  winter  will  come  on  to  shake  this  wilfulness : 
Disport  yourselves  ;  and,  when  you  want  your 
money  —  [Exit  with  Gentlemen. 

Anc. 

Brobro,  broom,  ^tc 

[Exit  singing,  with  the  rest. 

SCENE    VI.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Youno  Abchas  diaguiaed  as  before,  Hono&a, 
and  Viola. 
F.  Arch.  You  must  not  be  so  fearful,  little  one ; 

Nor,  lady,  you  so  sad ;  you  will  ne'er  make 
courtiers. 

With  these  dull  sullen  thoughts :  this  place  is 
pleasure, 

Preserv'd  to  that  use,  so  inhabited ; 

And  tho^e  that  live  here,  live  delightful,  jojrful : 

These  are  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  ladies  ; 

Where  all  sweets,  to  their  free  and  noble  uses, 

Grow  ever  young  and  courted. 
Uon.  Bless  me,  Heaven  ! 

Can  things  of  her  years  arrive  at  these  rudi- 
ments ?  —  [A&ide. 


1  gin]  i.  e.  engine,  instrument. 


•  for  the  nonee\  i.  e.  fur  the  occasion. 

•  eajrUng]  i.  e.  thing  to  cause  vomiting. 
4  potato'  "  Potatoes  were  considered  as  strong  provoca- 

tiree,"  &c.    Wbbjul 
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By  your  leave,  fair  gentlewoman,  how  long  haye 
you  been  here  ? 

Y.  Arch.  Faith,  much  about  a  week. 

Hon.  You  have  studied  hard. 
And,  by  my  faith,  arriv'd  at  a  great  knowledge. 

Viola.  Were  not  you  bashful  at  first  ? 

Y.  Arch.  Ay,  ay,  for  an  hour  or  two ; 
But  when  I  saw  people  laugh'd*  at  me  for  it, 
And  thought  it  a  dull  breeding 

Hon.  You  arc  govern* d  here,  then. 
Much  after  the  men's  opinions  ? 

Y.  Arch.  Ever,  lady. 

Hon.  And  what  they  think  is  honourable 

Y.  Arch.  Most  precisely 
We  follow,  with  all  faith. 

Hon.  A  goodly  catechism ! 

Viola.  But  bashful  fur  an  hour  or  two  ! 

Y.  Arch.  Faith,  to  say  true, 
I  do  not  think  I  was  so  long ;  for,  look  you, 
'Tis  to  no  end  here;  put  on  what  shape  you 

will. 
And  sour  yourself  with  ne'er  so  much  austeritj^ 
You  shall  be  courted  in  the  same,  and  won  (^o  ; 
'Tis  but  some  two  hours  more,  and  so  rnlDcU' 

time  lost. 
Which  wo  hold  precious  here.    In  so  much 

time  now         , 
As  I  have  told  you  this,  you  may  loee  a  servant* 
Your  age  nor  all  your  art  can  e'er  recover. 
Catch  me  occasion  as  she  comes,  hold  fast  there. 
Till  what  you  do  affect  is  ripen' d  to  you. 
Has  the  duke  seen  yo  yet  ? 

Hon.  What  if  he  have  not  ? 

Y.  Arch.    You  do  your  beauties  too  much 
wrong,  appearing 
So  full  of  sweetness,  newness ;  set  so  richly, 
As  if  a  counsel  beyond  nature  fram'd  ye. 

Hon.  U  we  were  thus,  say  Heaven  had  given 
these  bles&ings. 
Must  we  turn  these  to  sin-oblations  ? 

F.    Arch.    How  foolishly  this   country  way 
shews  in  ye ! 
How  full  of  phlegm !    Do  you  come  here  to 

pray,  ladies? 
You  had  best  cry,  "  Stand  away ;  let  me  alone, 

gentlemen ; 
I'll  tell  my  father  else." 

Viola.  This  woman's  naught  sure, 
A  very  naughty  woman.  [Aeide, 

Hon.  Come,  say  on,  friend ; 
1*11  be  instructed  by  you. 

Y.  Arch.  You'll  thank  me  for't. 

Hon.  Either  I  or  the  devU  shall.  F^ufe.]  — 
The  duke  you  were  speaking  or. 

Y.  Arch.  'Tis  well  remember'd :  yes,  let  him 
first  sec  you ; 
Appear  not  openly  till  ho  has  view'd  you. 

Hon.  He's  a  very  noble  prince,  they  say. 

Y.  Arch.  Oh,  wondrous  gracious  ! 
And,  as  you  may  deliver  yourself^  at  the  first 

viewing ; 
For,  look  you,  you  must  bear  yourself — yet 

take  heed 
It  be  so  season' d  with  a  sweet  humility. 
And  grac'd  with  such  a  bounty  in  yojir  beauty  — 


6  lau^h^d]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
"laugh." 
•  tervaiu]  See  note,  p.  917. 
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Hon,  But  I  hope  he  will  offer  me  no  ill  ? 

Y.  Arch.  No,  no  : 
'Tis  like  he  will  kiss  you,  and  play  with  you. 

Hon.  Play  with  me  !  how  ? 

r.  Arch.  Why,  good  Lord,  that  you  are  such 
a  fool  now ! 
I  No  harm,  assure  yourself.  ,---^ 

Viola,  Will  he  play  with  mq  too  ^ 

Y.  Arch,  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty 
sweet  one : 
There's  a  fine  sport.    Do  you  know  your  lodg- 
ings yet  ? 

Hon,  I  hear  of  none. 

Y,  Arch,  I  do,  then  ;  they  are  handsome, 
Convenient  for  access. 

Viola,  Access! 

Y.  Arch,  Yes,  little  one. 
For  visitation  of  those  friends  and  servants 
Your  beauties  shall  make  choice  of :  friends  and 

visits ; 
Do  not  you  know  those  uses  ?  alas,  poor  novice  ! 
There 'Usclose  couch  or  two,  handsomely  plac'd 
/too.; 

Ftoitt.-^hat  are  those,  I  pray  you  ? 

Y.  Arch,  Who  would  be  troubled 
With  such  raw  things  ?    They  are  to  lie  upon, 
And  your  love   by  you>    and  discourse,  and 
toy  in. 

Viola,  Alas,  I  have  no  love  ! 

Y.  Arch,  You  must  by  any  means  : 
You'll  have  a  hundred,  fear  not. 

Viola.  Honesty  keep  me  !  — 
What  shall  I  do  with  all  those  ? ' 

Y.  Arch.  You'll  find  uses  : 
You   are   ignorant^j^t ;  let  time  work.     You 

must  learn  too,. 
To   lie  handsomely  in  your  bed   a-mornings, 

neatly  drest 
In  a  most  curious  waistcoat,^  to  set  you  ofi"  well. 
Play  with  your  hraoelcts,  sing ;  you  must  learn 

to  rhym^too^ 
And  riddle  neatly  ;  study  the  hardest  language, 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  it  be  souse  or  no. 
So  it  go  seemly  off.     Be  sure  you  profit 
In  kissing,  kissing  sweetly;   there  lies  a  main 

point, 
A  key  that  opens  to  all  practic  pleasure  : 
I'll  help  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  shall  teach  you, 
And  suddenly :  your  country  way  is  fulsome. 

Hon.  Have  you  schools  for  all  these  mysteries  ? 

Y,  Arch.  Oh,  yes, 
And  several  hours  prefix'd  to  study  in : 
You  may  have  calendars  to  know  the  go9d.hour. 
And  when  to  take  a  jewel ;  for  the  ilL'loo, 
When  to  refuse,  with  observations  on  'em ; 
Under  what  sign  'tis  best  meeting  in  an  arbour, 
And  in  what  bower  and  hour  it  works  ;  a  thou- 
sand —  * 
When  in  a  coach,  when  in  a  private  lodging. 
With  all  their  virtues. 

Hon.  Have  you  studied  these  ? 


1  itaistcoat]  See  the  laUer  part  of  note,  p.  106. 

*  a  thoutand]  i.  e.  a  thousand  such  rules.    Mason  pro 
poaed  to  point  Die  line  Uius, 

^*  And  in  vkat  boreer  and  hour  it  work*  a  tkotuiand^^^ 
that  is,  he  says,  And  in  what  bower  and  hour  it  gains  jrou  a 
Cbousand  pounds ! ! 


How  beastly  they  become  yotxr  youth!    hov 

bawdUy ! 
A  woman  of  your  tenderness,  a  teacher. 
Teacher  of  these  lewd  arts  !  of  your  full  beauty ! 
A  mantiade  up  in  lust  would  loathe  this  in  too, 
The  rankest  lecher  hate  such  impudence. 
They  say  the  devil  can  assume  Heaven's  bright- 
ness. 
And  so  appear  to  tempt  us ;  sure,  thou  art  no 
woman. 
Y.  Arch.  I  joy  to  find  you  thus.  [Atuk. 

Hon.  Thou  hast  no  tendemeae. 
No  reluctation  in  thy  heart ;  'tis  mischi^ 
Y.  Arch.  All's  one  for  that ;  read  these,  and 
then  be  satisfied ;  [Give*  them  papers, 

A  few  more  private  rules  I  hare  gather'd  for  ye ; 
Kead  'em,  and  well  observe  'em  :  so  I  leave  ye. 

{ExU. 
Viola.  A  wondrous  wicked  woman  :  shame  go 

with  thee ! 
Hon,  What  new  Pandora's  box  is  this }    m 
see  it. 
Though  presently  I  tear  it.    Read  thine,  Viola; 
'Tis  in  our  own  wills  to  believe  and  follow. 

[RetA. 
Worthy  Honora,  as  you  have  bepun 
In  Virtue* 8  spotless  school,  eo  forward  run  ; 
Pursue  that  fiobleness  and  chaste  desire 
You  ever  had ;  bum  in  that  holy  fore  ; 
And  a  white  martyr  tofoir  memory 
Give  up  your  naniet  unsoiTd  of  infamy. 
How's  this!      Read  yours  out,  sister.     This 
amazes  me. 
Viola,    [reads,]     Fear  not,   thou   yet-wiblasted 

Violet, 
Nor  let  my  wanton  tvords  a  doubt  beget ; 
Live  in  that  peace  and  sweetness  efthy  bud  ; 
Remember  whose  thou  art,  and  grow  atiilgood; 
Remember  what  thou  art,  emd  stand  a  story 
Fit  for  thy  noble  sex  '  and  thine  own  glory  ! 
Hon,  I  know  not  what  to  think. 
Viola.  Sure,  a  good  woman, 
An  excellent  woman,  sister. 

Hon,  It  confounds  me. 

Let  'em  use  all  their  arts,  if  these  bo  their  ends ; 

The  court  I  say  breeds  the  best  foes  and  friends. 

Come,  let's  be  honest,  wench,  and  do  our  best 

sernco. 

Viola.  A  most  excellent  woman !  I  will  love 

her.  [ExeunL 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    l.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Paiaee^ 
Enter  Oltmpia  with  a  casket,  and  Young 


disguised  as  before. 

Y.  Arch,  Mndam,  the  duke  has  sent  for  dit 

two  ladies. 
Olym.  I  prithee,  go  :  I  know  thy  thoo^tsare 

with  him : 

3  sex]  \Vm  altered  to  "  sire  "  by  SewanJ,  who  otmrresi 
that  **  *  noble,*  (riven  to  the  female  sex,  •eemn  a  ver>-  unanuiJ 
epithet,"  and  that  *'  •  hire '  i*  ver>-  near  the  trace  i»f  tlia  hftr 
tcra,  for  the  re,  when  placed  too  ckiae,  ■luKk^'f  Itjnn  aa  &** 
Thii  alteration,  which  i«  very  plaiuible,  wa*  adoDlcd  bf  lft» 
Editora  of  1778  and  Weber.  *^  ^ 
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Oo,  go,  Alinda ;  do  not  mock  mc  more : 

I  have  found  thy  heart,  wench  ;  do  not  wrong 

thy  mistress, 
Thy  too-much-loving  mistress ;  do  not  abuse  her. 
Y.  Arch.  By  your  own  fair  hands,  I  under- 
stand you  not. 
Olym.  By  thy  own  fair  eyes,  I  understand  thee 

too  much, 
Too  far,  and  built  a  faith  there  thou  hast  ruin'd* 
Go,  and  enjoy  thy  wish»  thy  youth,  thy  pleasure; 
Enjoy  the  greatness  no  doubt  he  has  promis'd, 
Enjoy  the  service  of  all  eyes  that  see  thee, 
The  glory  thou  hast  aim'd  at,  and  the  triumph  : 
Only  this  last  love  I  ask,  forget  thy  mistress. 
F.  Arch.  Oh,  who  has  wiong'd  me  ?  who  has 

ruin'd  me  ? 
Poor  wretched  girl,  what  poison  is  flung  on 

thee  ?  — 
Excellent  virtue,  from  whence  flows  this  anger  ? 
Olj/m.  Go,  ask  my  brother,  ask  the  faith  thou 

gav'st  me, 
Ask  all  my  fiavours  to  thee,  ask  my  love, 
Last,  thy  forgetfulness  of  good  :  then  fly  me  ; 
For  we  must  part,  Alinda. 

Y.  Arch.  You  are  weary  of  me. 
I  must  confess  I  was  never  worth  your  service. 
Your    bounteous  favours    less ;    but  that  my 

duty. 

My  ready  will,  and  aU  I  had  to  serve  you 

Oh,  Heaven,  thou  know'st  my  honesty  ! 

Olym.  No  more: 
Take  heed ;  Heaven  has  &  justice.    Take  this 

ring  with  you,  [Gives  him  his  ring  back. 
This  doting  spell  you  gave  me  :  too  well,  Alinda, 
Thou  knew'st  the.  virtue  in't ;  too  well  I  feel  it : 
Nay,  keep  that(too ;.  it  may  sometimes  remem- 
ber you,  ~ 
When  you  arc  willing  to  forget,  who  gave  it, 
And  to  what  virtuous  end. 

Y.  Arch,  Must  I  go  from  you  r 
Of  all  the  sorrows  Sorrow  has  —  must  I  part 

with  you  ? 
Part  with  my  noble  mistress  ? 
Objm.  Or  I  with  thee,  wench. 
Y.  Arch.    And  part,  stain'd  with  opinion? 

Farewell,  lady; 
Happy  and  ble»s^d  ladj,  goodness  keep  you  ! 
Thus  your  poor  servant,  full  of  grief^  turns  from 

you. 
For  ever  full  of  grief,  for  ever  from  you. 
I  have  no  being  now,  no  friends,  no  country ; 
I  wander  Heaven  knows  whither,  Heaven  knows 

how ; 
No  life,  now  you  are  lost :  only  mine  innocence, 
That  little  Ic^  me  of  myself,  goes  with  me ; 
That's  all  my  bread  and  comfort.     I  confess, 

madam, 
Truly  confctis,  the  duke  has  often  courted  me. 
Ol^m,    And  i^our'd  his  soul  into  thee,  won 

thee. 
Y.  Arch.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
Well,  tiioe,  that  told  this  tale,  will  tell  my  truth 

too,) 
And  say  ybu  had  a  faithful  honest  servant. 
The  business  of  my  life  is  now  to  pray  for  yon. 
Pray  for  your   virtuous    loves,  pray  for  your 

children, 
When  Heaven  shall  make  you  happy. 
Oljfm.  How  the  wounds  me ! 


Either  I  am  undone,  or  she  must  go.  [Aside.]  — 
Take  these  with  you, 

[  Gives  casket  and  money. 
Some  toys  may  do  you  service  ;  and  this  money ; 
And,  when  you  want,  I  love  you  not  so  poorly 
(Not  yet,  Alinda),  that  I  would  see  you  perish. 
Prithee,  be  good,  and  let  me  hear.  Look  on  me  ; 
I  love  those  eyes  yet  dearly :  I  have  kiss'd  thee ; 
And  now  I'll  do't  again.     Farewell,  Alinda  : 

[Kisses  him, 
I  am  too  full  to  speak  more,  and  too  wretched. 

[ExU. 

Y,  Arch.  You  have  my  faith,  and  all  the  world 

my  fortune.  [Exit. 

SCENE  U,'-The  Court  of  the  Pulaee, 

Enter  Tueodokb. 
Theod.  I  would  fain  hear  what  becomes  of 
these  two  wenches ; 
And,  if  I  can,  I  will  do  'em  good. 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  who  passes  over  the  stage. 
Do  you  hear,  my  honest  friend  r  — 
He  knows  no  such  name.    What  a  world  of 

business 
(Which  by  interpretation  are  mere  nothings) 
These  things  have  here  !  Mass,  now  I  think  on't 

better, 
I  -wish  he  be  not  sent  for  one  of  them, 
To  some  of  these  by-lodgings  :  methought  I  saw 
A  kind  of  reference  in  his  face  to  bawdry. 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  with  a  Gentlewoman,  and 
pass  over  the  siagem 

He  has  her ;  but  'tis  none  of  them.  Hold  fast, 
thief! 

An  excellent  touzing  knave !     Mistress,  you  are 

To  suffer  your  penance  some  half  hour  hence 
now. 

How  far  a  fine  court  custard  with  plums  in  it 

Will  prevail  with  one  of  these  waiting  gentle- 
women ! 

They  are  taken  with  these  soluble  things  ex- 
ceedingly. 

This  ia  some  yeoman  o'  the  bottles  now  that  has 
sent  for  her. 

That  she  calls  father :  now,  woe  to  this  ale- 
incense  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
By  your  leave,  sir. 

Serv.  Well,  sir ;  ghat's  your  pleasure  with  me  } 
Theod,  You  do  not  know  the  way  to  the  maids' 

lodgings } 
Serv.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  sir. 
Theod.  But  you  will  not  tell  me  } 
Serv.    No,   indeed  will  not  I,   because  you 
doubt  it.  \Exit. 

Theod.  These  are  fine  gim-cracks.   Hey  I  here 
comes  another ; 
A  flaggon  full  of  wine  in's  hand,  I  take  it 

Enter  Second  Servant  with  afiaggon. 

Well  met,  my  friend  :  is  that  wine  \ 
Sec.  Serv.  Yes,  indeed  is  it. 
Theod,  Faith,  I'll  drink  on't,  then. 
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Sec.  Serv,  You  may,  because  you  have  sworn, 

sir. 
Theod.  [drinks.]  "Tis  very  good  ;  Til  drink  a 

great  deal  now,  sir. 
Sec.  Serv.  I  cannot  help  it,  sir. 
Theod.  I'll  drink  more  yet. 
Sec.  Serv.  'Tis  in  your  own  hands. 
TTieod.  There's  your  pot ;  I  thank  you. 
Pray,  let  me  drink  again. 

Sec.  Serv.  Faith,  but  you  shall  not. 
Now  have  I  sworn,  I  take  it.     Fare  you  well, 

sir.  [ExU. 

Theod.  This  is  the  finest  place  to  live  in  I  e'er 

enter'd. 
Here  comes  a  gentlewoman,  and  alone  ;  I'll  to 

her. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Madam,  my  lord  my  master 

Lcult/.  Who's  your  lord,  sir  ? 
Theod.  The  lord  Borosky,  lady. 
Lady.  Pray,  excuse  me  : 
Here's  something  for  your  pains.     Within  this 

hour,  sir, 
One  of  the  choice  young  ladies  shall  attend  him : 
Pray,  let  it  be  in  that  chamber  juts  out  to  the 

water ; 
'Tis  private  and   convenient:    do  my  humble 

service 
To  my  honourable  good  lord,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

If  it  please  you  to  visit  a  poor  lady 

You  carry  the  'haviour  of  a  noble  gentleman. 
Theod.  1  shaU  be  bold. 
Lady.  'Tis  a  good  aptness  in  you. 
I  lie  here  in  the  wood- yard,  the  blue  lodgings, 
sir; 

They  call  me  merrily  the  Lady  of  the ,*  sir : 

A  little  I  know  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman, 

.  And,  if  it  please  you  take  the  pains 

Theod.    Dear  lady!    [Exit  Lady.]    Take  the 
pains  ! 
Wliy,  a  horse  would  not  take  the  pains  that 

thou  rcquir'st  now 
To  cleave,  old  crab-tree.     "  One  of  the  choice 

young  ladies  !  " 
I  would  I  had  let  this  bawd  go !  she  has  frighted 

me ; 
I  am  cruelly  afraid  of  one  of  my  tribe  now : 
But,  if  they  will  do,  the  devil  cannot  stop  'em. 
Why  should  he  have  a  young  lady  ?  are  women 

now 
O'  the  nature  of  bottles,-  to  be  stopp'd  with 

corks  ? 
Oh,  the  thousand  little  Furicathat  fly  here  now ! 

Enter  Pxjtsky. 
How  now,  captain ! 

Puis.  I  come  to  seek  you  out,  sir. 
And  all  the  town  I  have  travell'd. 
Theod.  What's  the  newa,  man  ? 
Puts.    That  that  concerns  us  all,   and  very 
nearly. 
The  duke  this  night  holds  a  great  feast  at  court. 


1 ]  So  both  the  folios. 

•  O*  tkt  nature  of  bottler,  Sc^] 
**  *  And  maidfl,  tiirn'd  Iraitles,  cry  aloud  for  corks.' 

Vope  [Rap*  (tfths  Lack].**    Ed.  17m. 


To  which  he  bids  for  guests  all  his  old  counse- 
lors. 
And  all  his  favourites :  your  father's  sent  for. 
Theod.  Why,  he  is  neither  in  council  nor  in 

favour. 
Puts.  That's  it :  have  an  eye  now  or  never, 
and  a  quick  one ; 
An  eye  that  must  not  wink  from  good  intelli- 
gence : 
I  heard  a  bird  sing,  they  mean  him  no  good  ofBoa. 
Theod.  Art  sure  he  sups  here  ? 
Puts.  Sure  as  'tis  day. 
Theod.  'Tis  like,  then. 

Enter  Ancibnt. 
How  now !  where  hast  thou  been,  Ancient? 

Anc.  Measuring  the  city : 
I  have  left  my  brooms  at  gate   here;  by  this 

time 
The  porter  has  stole  *em,  to  sweep  out  rascals. 
Theod.  Brooms ! 

Anc.  1  have  been  crying  brooms  all  the  town 
over. 
And  such  a  mart  I  have  made !  there's  no  trade 

near  it. 
Oh,  the  young  handsome  wenches,  how  they 

twitter' d. 
When  thtSX  hut  saw  me  shake  my  ware,  and  sing 

tool) 
"Com^Hmher,  Master  Broom-man,  I  beseech 

you;" 
"  Good  Master  Broom-man,  hither,"  cries  another. 
Theod.  Thou  art  a  mad  fellow. 
Anc.  They  are  all  as  mad  as  I ;  they  all  have 
trades  now. 
And  roar  about  the  streets  like  bull-b^gars.' 
Theod.  What  company  of  soldiers  are  they  ? 
Anc.  By  this  means  I  have  gather'd 
Above  a  thousand  tall  *  and  hiurdy  soldiers. 
If  need  be,  colonel. 

Theod.  That  need's  come.  Ancient ; 
And  'twas  discreetly  done.    Go,  draw  'em  pres- 
ently. 
But  without  suspicion ;  this  night  we  shall  need 

'em: 
Lot  'em  be  near  the  court,  let  Putsky  guide  'tei ; 
And  wait  me  for  occasion ;  here  I'll  stay  stilL 
Puts.  If  it  fall  out,  we  are  ready ;  if  not,  we 
are  scatter' d : 
I'll  wait  you  at  an  inch. 

Theod.  Do;  farewell.  [ExeuiU. 

SCENE    III.  —  An  Apartmeni  in  the  same. 

Enter  Duke  and  Boroskt. 

Duke.  Are  the  soldiers  still  so  mutinous  ? 
Bor.  More  than  ever : 
No  law  nor  justice  frights  'em ;  all  the  town 

over 
They  play  new  pranks  and  gambols ;  no  man's 

person, 
Of  what  degree  soever,  free  from  abuses : 
And  durst  they  do  this  (let  your  grace  condder), 
lliese  monstrous,  most  offenaiTe  things,  these 

villanies. 


«  taU]  i.  t  bo/d,  t^^^^ 
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If  not  set  on,  and  fed  ?  if  not  by  one 
They  honour  more  than  you,  and  more  aw'd  by 
him } 

Duke,  Happily,  their  own  wants. 

Bor.  I  offer  to  supply  'em, 
And  every  hour  make  tender  of  their  moneys : 
They  scorn  it,  laugh  at  me  that  offer  it. 
I  fear  the  next  device  will  be  my  life,  sir  ; 
And  willingly  I'll  give  it,  so  they  stay  there. 

Duks.  Do  you  think  lord  Arc  has  privy  } 

Bar.  More  than  thought, 
I  know  it,  sir  ;  I  know  they  durst  not  do 
These  violent  rude  things,  abuse  the  state  thus, 
But  that  they  have  a  hope  by  his  ambitions 

Duke.  No  more.     Hb's  sent  for  ? 

Bor.  Yes,  and  will  be  here,  sure. 

Duke.  Let  me  talk  further  with  you  anon. 

Bor.  I'll  wait,  sir. 

Duke.  Did  you  speak  to  the  ladies  ? 

Bor.  They'll  attend  your  grace  presently. 

Duke.  How  do  you  like  'em  ? 

Bor.  My  eyes  are  too  dull  judges. 
They  wait  here,  sir. 

Duke.  Be  you  gone,  then.       [ExU.  Boroskt. 
Ck>me  in,  ladies ! 

Enter  Honora  and  Viola. 

Welcome  to  the  court,  sweet  beauties  !  now  the 
court  shines. 

When  such  true  beams  of  beauty  strike  amongst 
us: 

Welcome,  welcome,  even  as  your  own  joys 
welcome ! 

How  do  you  like  the  court?  how  seems  it  to 
you? 

Is't  not  a  place  created  for  all  sweetness  ? 

Why  were  you  made  such  strangers  to  this  hap- 
piness, 

Barr'd  the  delights  this  holds  ?  the  richest  jewels, 

Set  ne'er  so  well,  if  then  not  worn  to  wonder, 

By  judging  eyes  not  set  off,  lose  their  lustre. 

Your  country  shades  are  faint,  blasters  of 
beauty ; 

The  manners,  like  the  place,  obscure  and  heavy; 

The  rose-buds  of  your  *  beauties  turn  to  cankers, 

Eaten  with  inward  thoughts,  whUst  there  ye 
wander. 

Here,  ladies,  here,  (you  were  not  made  for  clois- 
ters,) 

Here  is  the  sphere  you  move  in;  here  shine 
nobly. 

And  by  your  powerful  influence  command  all !  — 

What  a  sweet  modesty  dwells  round  about  'em, 

And,  like  a  nipping  mom,  pulls  in  their  blos- 
soms !  [Aside, 
Hon.  Your  grace  speaks  cunningly :  you  do 
not  this, 

I  hope,  sir,  to  betray  us ;  we  are  poor  triumphs. 

Nor  can  our  loss  of  honour  add  to  you,  sir  : 

Great  men  and  great  thoughts  seek  things  great 
and  worthy. 

Subjects  to  make  'em  live,  and  not  to  lose  'em ; 

Conquests  so  nobly  won  can  never  perish. 

We  are  two  simple  maids,  untutor'd  here,  sir, 

Two  honest  maids  ;  is  that  a  sin  at  court,  sir  ? 


X  fomr]  Bocht lint folia  —  TlMMCoiidfbUo*< the;** and 
■0  th«  modem  •diton. 


Our  breeding  is  obedience,  but  to  good  things. 
To  virtuous,  and  to  fair.     What  would  you  win 

on  us  ? 
Why  do  I  ask  that  question,  when  I  have  found 

you? 
Your  preamble  has  pour'd  your  heart  out  to  us ; 
You  would  dishonour  us  ;  which,  in  your  trans- 
lation 
Here  at  the  court,  reads  thus,  —  your  grace  would 

love  us, 
Most  dearly  love  us ;  stick  us  up  for  mistresses : 
Most  certain,  there  are  thousands  of  our  sex, 

sir. 
That   would  be  glad  of   this,   and  handsome 

women. 
And  crowd  into  this  favour,  fair  young  women. 
Excellent  beauties,  sir :  when  you  have  eiyoy'd 

'em. 
And  suck'd  those  sweets  they  have,  what  saints 

are  these  then  ? 
What  worship  have  they  won,  what  name  ?  you 

guess,  sir ; 
What  story  added  to  their  time  ?  a  sweet  one ! 
Duke.  A  brave-spirited  wench.  [Aside, 

Hon.  I'll  tell  your  grace. 
And  tell  you  true  ;  you  are  dcceiv'd  in  us  two. 
Extremely  cozen' d,  sir :  and  yet,  in  my  eye, 
You  are  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  looked  on, 
The  goodliest  gentleman  ;  take  that  hope  with 

you; 
And,  were  I  fit  to  be   your  wife,  so  much  I 

honour  you, 
Trust  me  I  would  scratch  for  you  but  I  would 

have  you : 
I  would  woo  you  then. 

Duke,  She  amazes  me  —  [Aside. 

But  how  am  I  dcceiv'd  ? 

Hon.  Oh,  we  are  too  honest,  . 
Believe  it,  sir,  too  honest,  far  too  honest ; 
The  way  that  you  propound,  too  ignorant ; 
And  there  is  no  meddling  with  us,  for  we  are 

foqlr^ooT) 
Obstinate,  pofivlsh  fools.     If  I  would  be  ill. 
And  had  a  wanton's  itch  to  kick  my  heels  up, 
I  would  not  leap  into  the  sun,  and  do't  there, 
That  all  the  world  might  see  me;  an  obscure 

shade,  sir. 
Dark  as  the  deed ;  there  is  no  trusting  light 

with  it, 
Nor  that,  that's  lighter  far,  vain-glorious  great- 
ness. 
Duke.  You  will  love  me  as  your  friend  ? 
Hon.  1  will  honour  you. 
As  your  poor  humble  handmaid,  serve  and  pray 

for  you. 
Duke,  What  says  my  little  one  ?  you  are  not 

so  obstinate  ?  — 
Lord,  how  she  blushes !   here  are  truly  (aii 

soub.  —  [Aside, 

Come,  you  will  be  my  love  ? 

Viola.  Good  sir,  be  good  to  me ; 
Indeed,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  please  you : 
I  do  beseech  your  grace !  alas,  I  fear  you  ! 
Duke.  What  shouldst  thou  fear  r 
Hon.  Fie,  sir  !  this  is  not  noble. 
Duke.  Why  do  I  stand  entreating,  where  my 

power  — 
Hon.  You  have  no  power ;  at  least,  you  ought 

to  have  none 
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In  bad  and  beastly  things :  ann'd  thus,  I'll  die 

here, 
fieforc  she  suffer  wrong. 
Duke.  Another  Archas  ! 
Hon,  His  child,  sir,  and  his  spirit. 
Duke,  I'll  deal  with  you,  then, 
For  here's  the  honour  to  be  won.    Sit  down, 

sweet ; 
Prithee,  Honora,  sit. 

Hon.  Now  you  entreat,  I  will,  sir. 
Dt^.  1  do,  and  will  deserve  it. 
Hon.  That's  too  much  kindness. 
Duka.  Prithee,  look  on  me. 
Hon,  Yes ;  I  love  to  see  you. 
And  could  look  on  an  age  thus,  and  admire  you. 
While  you  are  good  and  temperate,  I  dare  touch 

you. 
Kiss  your  white  hand. 
Duke.  Why  not  my  lips  ? 
Hon,  1  dare,  sir. 
D%tke,  1  do  not  think  you  dare. 
Hon.  I  am  no  coward.  [Kistea  him. 

Do  you  believe  me  now  ?  or  now  ?  or  now,  sir  ? 
You  make  me  blush;   but,  sure,   I  mean  no 

ill,  sir : 
It  had  been  fitter  you4i/id  kiss'd  me. 

Duke,  That  I'll  dov^op^  [Kisses  her. 

What  hast  thou  wrought  into  me  ? 

Hon.  I  hope,  all  goodness. 
Whilst  you  are  thus,  thus  honest,  I  dare  do 

any  thing ; 
Thus  hang  about  your  neck,  and  thus  dote  on 

you; 
filess  those  fair  lights  !  Hell  take  me,  if  I  durst 

not  — 
But,  good  sir,  pardon  me.  —  Sister,  come  hither ; 
Come  hither ;  fear  not,  wench :   come  hither ; 

blush  not; 
Come,  kiss  the  prince,  the  virtuous  prince,  the 

good  prince ; 
Certain,  he  is  excellent  honest. 
Duke,  Thou  wilt  make  me.' 
Hon.  Sit  down,  and  hug  him  softly. 
Duke,  Fie,  Honora ! 
Wanton  Honora !  is  this  the  modesty, 
The  noble  chastity,  your  onset  shew'd  me ; 
At  first  charge  beaten  back  ?  away ! 

Hon,  Tha^  you : 
Upon  my  knees  I  pray.  Heaven  too  may  thank 

you  ! 
You  have  deceiv'd  me  cunningly,  yet  nobly 
You  have  cozen'd  me  :  in  all  your  hopeful  life 

yet 
A  scene  of  greater  honour  you  ne'er  acted : 
I  knew  Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  loud- 

tongu'd, 
And  now  I  have  found  it.     Oh,  my  virtuous 
master !  ^- 

Viola.  JA.J  virtuous  masteirtoo  !) 
Hofi,  Now  you  are  thus,      — ^ 
What  shall  become  of  me  let  Fortune  cast*  for*t. 
Duke,  I'll  bo  that  fortune,  if  I  live,  Honora  : 
Thou  hast  done  a  cure  upon  me  counsel  could 
not. 


1  Tk4m,  wilt  make  nu]  i.  e.  Thou  wilt  make  roe  honest  — 
In  both  the  folios,  at  the  end  of  this  speecli,  is  a  break, 
which  the  modern  editors  retain. 

*  Mst]  i.  e.  contrive. 


Enter  YouNO  Abckas  disguised  ae  be/ore. 

Y,  Arch.  Here,  take  your  ring,  sir  ;  and  whom 
you  mean  to  ruin, 
Give  it  to  her  next :  I  have  paid  for't  dearly. 

Hon,  A  ring  to  her ! 

Duke,  Why  frowns  my  fair  Alinda  ? 
I  have  forgot  both  these  again. 

Y,  Arch.  Stand  still,  sir : 
You  have  that  violent  killing  fire  upon  you. 
Consumes  all  honour,  credit,  faith. 

Hon.  How's  this ! 

Y.  Arch.  My  royal  mistress*  favour  towards  me 
(Woe- worth    you,    sir  !)^  you    have  poison'd* 
blasted. 

Duke-  I,  sweet ! 

y.  Arch,  You  have  taken  that  unmanly  liberty, 
Which  in  a  worse  man  is  vain-glorious  feigning. 
And  kill'd  my  truth. 

Duke,  Upon  my  life,  'tis  false,  wench. 

Y,  Arch.  Ladies,  take  heed  j  ye  have  a  cun- 
ning gamester, 
A  handsome,  and  a  high  :  come  stor'd  with  sn- 

tidotes ; 
He  has  infections  else  will  fire  your  bloods. 

Duke,  Prithee,  Alinda,  hear  me. 

Y,  Arch.  Words  steep' d  in  honey. 
That  will  so  melt  into  your  minds,  buy  chastity' 
A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  knots  to  tic  ye ; 
And,  when  he  has  bound  ye  his,  a  thoosaqd 

ruins.  — 
A  poor  lost  woman  you  have  made  me. 

Duke,  I'UjBaintain  thee, 
And  nobly^o  J 

Y.  Arch,  ThW  gin  *  's  too  weak  to  take  me.  — 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  young  ladies,  still  take 

heed; 
Take  heed  of  promises,  take  heed  of  gifts, 
Of  forced,  feigned  sorrows,  sighs,  take  heed. 

Duke.  By  all  that's  mine,  Alinda 

Y.  Arch.  Swear  by  your  mischiefs.  — 
Oh,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

Duke.  Go  back  again ; 
I'll  force  her  take  thee,  love  thee. 

Y,  Arch.  Fare  you  well,  sir : 
I  will  not  curse  you ;  only  this  dwell  with  you. 
Whenever  you  love,  a  false  belief  light  on  you  1 
^^  «  [Esii. 

Hon.  We'll  take  our  leaveitoo^ir. 

Dtike.  Part  all  the  world  ntmT 
Since  she  is  gone. 

Hon.  You  are  crooked  yet,  dear  master ; 
And  still  I  fear [Exit  with  Viqka. 

Duke.  I  am  vex'd,  and  some  shall  find  ik 

[Exit. 

SCENE    TV, —  The  Court  of  the  Palaee. 

Enter  Abchas  and  a  Servant. 

Archas,  'Tis  strange  to  me  to  see  the  eouti 

and  welcome. 

Oh,  royal  place,  how  have  I  lov'd  and  serVd 

thee!  — 
Who  lies  on  this  side,  know'st  thou  r 
Serv,  The  lord  Burris. 


s  buy  chastity]  Mason  proposes  to  read  "  b*y6  dbsMkLa 
farewell,  chasUty  " ! ! 
«  gin]  i.  e.  trap,  snare. 
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Archas.  Thou  hajst  nam'da  gentleman  I  stand 
much  bound  to : 
I  think  he  sent  the  casket,  sir  ? 
Serv.  The  same,  sir. 

Archas.    An    honest-minded    man,   a   noble 
courtier ! 
The  duke  made  perfect  choice  when  he  took  him. 
Go  you  home ;  I  shall  hit  the  way  without  a 
guide  now. 
Serv.  You  may  want  something,  sir. 
Arckas.  Only  my  horses. 
Which,  after  supper,  let  the  groom  wait  with : 
I'll  have  no  more  attendance  here. 

Serv.  Your  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Theodore. 
Theod.  You  are  well  met  here,  sir. 
Archas.  How  now,  boy  !  how  dost  thou  ? 
Theod.  I  should  ask  you  that  question  :  how 
do  you,  sir  ? 
How  do  you  feel  yourself  ? 
Archas.  Why,  well,  and  lusty. 
Theod.  What  do  you  here,  then  ? 
Archas.  Why,  I  am  sent  for, 
To  supper  with  the  duke. 

T/teod,  Have  you  no  meat  at  home  r 
Or  do  you  long  to  feed,  as  hunted  deer  do, 
Li  doubt  and  fear  ? 

Archas.  I  have  an  excellent  stomach. 
And  can  I  use  it  better  than  among  my  Mends, 

boy? 
How  do  the  wenches .' 

TheocL  They  do  well  enough,  sir  ; 
They  know  the  worst  by  this  time.    Pray,  be 

rul'd,  sir ; 
Go  home  again,  and,  if  you  have  a  sapper, 
Eat  it  in  quiet  there  :  this  is  no  place  for  you. 
Especially  at  this  time,  take  my  word  for*t. 
Archas.  May  be,  they'll  drink  hard :  I  could 
have  drunk  *  my  share,  boy  : 
'  Thougli  I  am  old,  I  will  not  out.* 
Th^.  I  hope  you  will. 
Q^k  in^our  car ;  the  court's  too  quick  of  hear- 
"ing.  "  [Whispers. 

Archas.  Not  mean  me  well !  thou  art  abus'd 
and  -cozen'd. 
Away,  away  ! 

Theod,  To  that  end,  sir,  I  tell  you : 
Away,  if  you  love  yourself ! 

Archas.  Who  dare  do  these  things. 
That  ever  heard  of  honesty  } 

Theod.  Old  gentleman, 
Take  a  fool's  counsel. 

Archcu.  'Tis  a  fool's  indeed, 
A  very  fool's  :  thou  hast  more  of  these  flams  in 

thee. 
These  musty  doubts  —  Is't  fit  the  duke  send  for 

me. 
And  honour  me  to  eat  within  his  presence, 
And  I,  like  a  tall  ^  fellow,  play  at  bo-peep  with 
his  pleasure } 


1  drmnk]  Altered  by  the  Editors  of  1778  and  Weber  to 
«*  drank  "\ 

*  I  will  not  out]  i.  e.  I  will  make  one  of  the  party :  tee 
note,  pk7C€L 

•  tall]  **  U  generally,  in  old  plays,  used  for  stoutj  brave ; 
bat  hero  it  sewnt  to  mean,  ironically,  great,  or  lubberly.*' 
WxBxn. 


Theod.  Take  heed  of  bo-peep  with  your  pate, 
your  pate,  sir  : 
I  speak  plain  language  now. 
Archas.  If  'twere  not  here. 
Where  reverence   bids  me  hold,   I  would  so 

swinge  thee. 
Thou  rude,  unmanncr'd  knave !    Take  from  his 

bounty. 
His  honour  that  he  gives  me,  to  beget 
Saucy  and  sullen  fears  ! 

Theod.  You  are  not  mad,  sure  ? 
By  this  fair  light,  I  speak  but  what  is  whisper* d« 
Ajid  whisper'd  for  a  truth. 

Archas.  A  dog  !  drunken  people, 
That  in  their  pot  sec  visions,  and  turn  states,^ 
Madmen  and  children !    Prithee,  do  not  follow 

me; 
I  tell  thee  I  am  angry ;  do  not  follow  me. 

Theod.  I  am  as  angry  as  you  for  your  heart. 
Ay,  and  as  wLlful(tcS5  Go,  like  a  woodcock,^ 
And  thrust  your  neck  i*  the  noose  ! 

Archas.  I'll  kill  thee, 

An  thou  spcak'st  but  three  words  more.  Do  not 

follow  me.  [Exit* 

Theod.  A  strange  old  foolish  fellow!  I  shall 

hear  yet ; 

And,  if  I  do  not  my  part,  hiss  at  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE    Y.—  The  Presenee-chamber  in  the 
same. 

Enter  tux)  Servants,  setting  out  a  banqttet. 
First  Serv.   Believe  me,  fellow,  here  will  be 
lusty  drinking ; 
Many  a  wash'd  pate  in  wine,  I  warrant  thee. 
Sec.  Serv.  I  am  glad  the  old  general's  come : 
upon  my  conscience. 
That  joy  will  make  half  the  court  drunk.  Hark, 

the  trumpets ! 
/They  are  coming  on  ;  away  !         —  - . 
^  First  Serv.  We'll  have  a  rouse  vtop.  ^Exeunt,'' 

Enter  Duke,  Abchas,  Bvbbis,  Bososkt,  Gentle- 
men, and  Attendants. 
Duke.  Come,  scat  yourselves.  —  Lord  Archas, 

sit  you  there. 
Archas.  'Tis  far  above  my  worth. 

Ihike.  I'll  have  it  so. 

Are  all  things  ready  ?  [Aside  to  Boboskt. 


*  A  dog!  drunken  peopUj 
That  in  their  pot  see  visional  and  turn  ttateo]  Seward 
printed, 

"  jf  dog  is't  ?  Drunken  people^  ' 

Thai  in  their  pot  see  visions,  and  turn  itattsts." 

The  Editors  of  1778  adopted  Seward's  "  ia%"  but  rejected 
his  alteration  in  the  next  line.    Mason  proposed  to  read, 

"  Amongst  drunken  people,^*  ice. 
Weber,  proterting  against  any  deviation  from  the  old  copiee, 
says  that ''  Mtate:i "  means  here  —  persons  of  high  rank. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  Seward's  alteration, 
"  sUtifts  "  (i.  e.  statesmen),  is  the  author's  word.  That 
^^staUs"  frequently  means— persons  of  rank,  is  very  cer- 
tain ;  but  that  meaning  hardly  suits  the  text  If  **  turn 
stales  *'  be  the  genuine  rending,  it  must  be  equivalent  to 
overtuni  or  make  alterations  in  states. 

A  like  a  woodcock,  ice]  See  note,  p.  366 

6  rouse]  i.  e.  bumper:  see  Gifford's  note  on  Masainger's 
Wbrki,  i.  240,  ed.  1813. 

Y  Ezaint]  This  stage  direction  (found  in  both  the  toUkm^ 
and  absolutely  necessary)  was  omitted  by  Weber. 
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Bor»  All  the  guards  are  set, 
The  court-gates  shut. 

Duke.  Then  do  as  I  prescrib'd  you ; 
Be  sure,  no  further. 

Bor.  I  shall  well  observe  you. 

Duke.  Come,  bring  some  wine.  —  Here's  to  my 
sister,  gentlemen ;  [Drinkt, 

A  health,  and  mirth  to  all ! 

Archas.  Pray,  fill  it  full,  sir ; 
'Tis  a  high  health  to  virtue.  —  Here,  Lord  Burris, 
A  maiden  health  :  you  are  most  fit  to  pledge  it, 
You  have  a  maiden  soul,  and  much  I  honour  it: 
Passion  o'  me,  you  are  sad,  man. 

Duke.  How  now,  Burris  ! 
Go  to  ;  no  more  of  this.  [Aside  to  him, 

Archas.  Take  the  rouse  freely ; 
'Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  fit  for 

jollity.  — 
Your  grace's  pardon  :  when  we  get  a  cup,  sir. 
We  old  men  prate  apace. 

Diike.  Mirth  makes  a  banquet.  — 
As  you  love  me,  no  more.  [Aside  to  Bcbris. 

Burris.  I  thank  your  grace. 

Give  me  it.  —  Lord  Borosky  ! 

Bar-  I  have  ill  brains,  sir 

Burris.  Damnable  ill,  1  know  it.  [Aside. 

Bor,  But  I'll  pledge,  sir, 
ITiis  virtuous  health. 

Burris.  The  more  unfit  for  thy  mouth.  [Aside. 

Duke.    Come,   bring  out  robes,  and  let  my 
guests  look  nobly. 
Fit  for  my  love  and  presence. 

Ttro  Attendants  britiff  in  cloaks^  and  distribute  them 
among  the  guests,  giving  a  black  one  to  Archas. 
Begin  downward.  — 
Off  with  your  cloaks,  take  new. 
Archas.  Your  grace  deals  truly 
Like  a  munificent  prince  with  your  poor  subjects. 
Who  would  not  fight  for  you  ?  what  cold  dull 

coward 
Dost  seek  to  save  his  life  when  you  would  ask 

it?  — 
Begin  a  new  health  in  your  new  adornments  ; 
The  duke's,  the  royal  duke's  !  —  Ha  !  what  have 

I  got. 
Sir  ?  *  ha  !  the  robe  of  death  ! 
Duke.  You  have  deserv'd  it. 
Archas.    The  livery  of  the  grave  !  —  Do  you 
start  all  from  me } 
Do  I  smell  of  earth  already  ?  —  Sir,  look  on  me. 
And  like  a  man  ;  is  this  your  entertainment  ? 
Do  you  bid  your  worthiest  guests  to  bloody  ban- 
quets ? 

Enter  a  Guaj^i-i^Ao  seize  Arcuas. 
A  guard  upon  me(too>^^—  This  is  too  foul  play. 
Boy,  to  thy  good,  it&iQ  honour ;  thou  wretched 

ruler. 
Thou  son  of  fools  and  flatterers,  heir  of  hypo- 
crites !  — 
Am  I  serv'd  in  a  hearse,  that  sav'd  ye  all? 
Are  ye  men  or  devils  r  do  ye  gape  upon  me  r 
Wider  !  and  swallow  all  my  services  : 
Entomb  them  first,  my  faith  next,  then  my  in- 
tegrity ; 

1  Srr]  I  may  just  ob8er\'e,  thatituch  \i  the  arruigenient  in 
both  tbe  foUot. 


And  let  these  struggle  with  your  mang^  minds. 
Your  sear'd  and  seal'd-up  conBoieuccs,  till  ye  * 

burst. 
Bor.  These  words  are  death. 
Archas.  No,  those  deeds  that  want  rewards, 

sirrah, 
Those  battles  I  have  fought,  those  horrid  dangen 
(Leaner  than  death,  and  wilder  than  destruction) 
I  have  march'd  upon,  these  honour'd  wounds, 

time's  story. 
The  blood  I  have  lost,  the  youth,  the  sorrows 

suffcr'd. 
These  are  my  death,  these  that  can  ne'er  be  rec- 

ompens'd. 
These  that  ye  sit '  a-brooding  on  like  toads. 
Sucking  from  my  deserts  the   sweets  and  sa- 
vours. 
And  render  me  no  pay  again  but  poisons ! 

Bor.  The  proud  vain  soldier  thou  hast  set 

Archas.  Thou  liest ! 
Now,  by  my  little  time  of  life,  liest  basely. 
Maliciously,  and  loudly !  how  I  scorn  thee ! 
If  I  had  swell' d  the  soldier,  or  intended 
An  act  in  person  leaning  to  dishonour. 
As  you   would  fain  have  forc'd  me,  witness. 

Heaven, 
Where  clearest  understanding  of  all  truth  is, 
(For  these  are  spiteful  men,  and  know  no  piety,) 
When  Olin  came,  grim  Olin,  when  hw  marches. 
His  last  incursions,  made  the  city  sweat. 
And  drove  before  him,  as  a  storm  drives  hail. 
Such  showers  of  frosted  fears  shook  all  your 

heart-strings ; 
Then,  when  the  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror. 
And  hid  his  seven  curl'd  heads,  afraid  of  bruising 
By  his  arm'd  horses'  hoofs;  had  I  been  false 

then. 
Or  blown  a  treacherous  fire  into  tbe  soldier. 
Had  but  one  spark  of  viUany  liv'd  within  me. 
You  had  had  some  shadow  for  this  black  about 

me* 
Where  was  your  soldiership  ?  why  went  not  you 

out,  . 

And  all  your  right-honourable  valour  with  you  ?    I 
Why  met  you  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied  him  ? 
Drew  your  dead-doing  sword,  and  buckled  with 

him? 
Shot  through  his  squadrons  like  a  fiery  meteor  ? 
And,  as  wo  see  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
Kend  the  stiff-hearted  oaks,  and  toss  their  roots 


up, 


Yon  were 


Why  did  not  you  so  charge  him? 

sick  then ; 
You,  that  dare  taint  my  credit,  slipp'd  to  bed 

then. 
Stewing  and  Mnting  with  the  fears  you  had ; 
A  whoreson  shaking  fit  oppress'd  your  lordship. 
Blush,  coward  knave,  and  all  the  world  hiss  st 
thee! 
Duke.  Exceed  not  my  command. 
Bor.  I  shall  observe  it.    ^  -         [£Lr«^  DozB. 
Archas.   Are  you  gone  ^ooj)—  Comc^  weep 
not|  honest  Burris, 
Good  loving  lord,  no  more  tears :  'tis  not  hia 
malice. 


<  ye]  So  the  flrat  folio.  ~  Tbe  aeooad  has  «  Umj  ;**  aal  SB 
the  modern  editttn. 
s  sit]  The  Editon of  1778 and  Web«r  print " aat^i 
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This  fellow's  malice,  nor  the  duke's  displeasure, 
By  bold  bad  men  crowded  into  his  nature. 
Can  startle  me.     Fortune  ne'er  raz'd  this  fort 

yet; 
I  am  the  same,  the  same  man,  living,  dying ; 
The  same  mind  to  'em  both,  I  poize  thus  equal: 
Only  the  juggling  way  that  tol*d  me  '  to  it, 
The  Judas  way,  to  kiss  me,  bid  me  welcome. 
And  cut  my  throat,  a  little  sticks  upon  me. 
Farewell :  commend  me  to  his  grace,  and  tell 

him 
The  world  is  full  of  servants ;  he  may  have  many, 
(And  some  I  wish  him  honest ;    he's  undone 

else,) 
But  such  another  doting  Archas  never, 
So  tried  and  touch' d  a  faith :  farewell  for  ever  ! 
Burris.  Be  strong,  my  lord :  you  must  not  go 

thus  lightly. 
ArchM.  Now,  what's  to  do  ?  what  says  the 

law  unto  me  r 
Give  me  my  great  offence,  that  speaks  me  guilty. 

Bor.  Laying  aside  a  thousand  petty  matters, 
As  scorns  and  insolencies,  both  from  yourself 

and  followers, 
Which  you  put  first    fire  to   (and  these  are 

deadly), 
I  come   to  one  main  cause,  which,  though  it 

carries 
A  strangeneMjn  the  circumstance,  it  carrief 

death/ioo^ 
Not  to  be  pakTon'd  neither  :  you  have  done  a 

sacrilege. 
Archas,  High  Heaven  defend  me,  man  !  how, 

how,  Borosky  ? 
Bor.  You  have  took  from  the  temple  those 

vow'd  arms, 
The  holy  ornament  you  hung  up  there. 
No  absolution  of  your  vow,  no  order 
From  holy  church  to  give  'em  back  unto  you. 
After  they  were  purified  from  war,  and  rested 
Fh>m  blood,  made  clean  by  ceremony :  from  the 

altar 
You  snatch'd  'em  up  again,  again  you  wore  'em. 
Again  you  stain'd  em,  stain'd  your  vow,  the 

churchrtoo,) 
And  robb'd  it  ofthat  right  was  none  of  youzs, 

sir; 
For  which  the  law  requires  your  head,  you 

know  it. 
Archas.  Those  arms  I  fought  in  last  ? 
Bor.  The  same. 
Archas,  God-a-mcrcy ! 
Thou  hast  hunted  out  a  notable  cause  to  kill  me, 
A  subtle  one :  I  die  for  saving  all  you. 
Qoodjur,  remember,  if  you  can,  the  necessity, 
The  suddenness  of  time,  the  state  all  stood  in ; 
I  was  entreated  to,  kneel'd  to,  and  pray'd  to,/ 
The  duke  himself^  the  princess,  all  the  nobles. 
The  cries  of  infanta,  bed-rid  fathers,  virgins ! 
Prithee,  find  out  a  better  cause,  a  handsomer ; 
This  will  undo  the^  too.V  people  will  spit  at  thee ; 
llie  devil  himselT  would  be  asham'd  of  this 

cause. 
Because  my  haste  made  me  forget  the  ceremony, 
The  present  danger  every  where,  must  my  life 

sa^y? 


1  UP4  ■•]  L  e.  drew  me  on  by  degreei 
VOL.  Z.  119 


Bor.  It  must  and  shall. 

Archas.  Oh,  base  ungrateful  people  ! 
Have  ye  no  other  sword  to  cut  my  throat  with. 
But  mine  own  nobleness  ?     I  confess  I  took  'em, 
The  vow  not  yet  absolv'd  I  hung  'em  up  with ; 
Wore  'era,  fought  in  'em.  gilded  'em  again 
Lithe  fierce  Tartars'  bloods  ;  for  you  I  took  'em, 
For  your  peculiar  safety,  lord,  for  all ; 
I  wore  'em  for  my  country's  health,  that  groan'd 

then  ; 
Took  from  the  temple,  to  preserve  the  temple : 
That  holy  place,  and  all  the  sacred  monuments. 
The  reverent  shrines  of  saints,  ador'd  and  hon- 

our'd, 
Had  been  consum'd  to  ashes,  their  own  sacrifice. 
Had  I  been  slack ;  or  stay'd  that  absolution. 
No  priest  had  liv'd  to  give  it.     My  own  honour. 
Cure  of  my  country,  murder  me ! 

Bar.  No,  no,  sir  ; 
I  shall  force  tW  from  you  will  make  this  cause 


light  ftoOj) — 
hliim!  — I 


shall  pluck  down  that 


Away  with 

heart,  sir. 
Archas.  Break  it  thou  mayst ;  but,  if  it  bend 

for  pity. 
Dogs  and  kites  eat  it !  —  Come ;  I  am  honour's 

martyr.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   VI.  —  Another  Apartment  in  the  same. 

Enter  Dukb  a$id  Burris. 
Duke.  Exceed  my  warrant ! 
Burris.  You  know  he  loves  him  not. 
Duke.  He  dares  as  wcU  meet  *  death  as  do  it ; 
eat  wildfire. 
Through  a  few  fears  I  mean  to  try  his  goodness. 
That  I  may  find  him  fit  to  wear  here,  Burris. 
I  know  Borosky  hates  higi,,to  death  hates  him ; 
I  know  he  '  is  a  serpentjcooya  swoln  one  ; 
But  I  have  pull'd  his  stmg^ut.      [Noise  within. 
What  noise  is  that  ? 
Theod.  [within.]  Down  with  'em,  down  with 

'em,  down  with  the  gates  ! 
Soldiers,  [within.]  Stand,  stand,  stand ! 
Puts,  [within.]  Fire  the  palace  before  ye  ! 
Burris.    Upon  my  life,  the  soldier,   sir,  the 
soldier ! 
A  miserable  time  is  come. 

Enter  Gentleman. 
Gent.  Oh,  save  him  ! 
Upon  my  knees,  my  heart's  knees,  save  lord 

Archas  ! 
We  are  undone  else. 
D%ike.  Dares  he  touch  his  body  ? 
Oent.  He  racks  him  fearfully,  moat  fearfully. 
Duke.  Away,  Burris  ! 
Take  men,  and  take  him  from  him ;  clap  him  up, 
And,  if  I  live,  I'll  find  a  strange  death  for  him. 

[Exit  BuRSXs. 
Are  the  soldiers  broke  in  ? 

Gent,  By  this  time,  sure  they  are,  sir ; 
They  beat  the  gates  extremely,  beat  the  people. 


*  meet]  The  teeond  folio  liu,  by  a  niMprint,  **«&!,""* 
lesdinc  which  8ew«rd  preferred  ! 

•  ks]  **  Meaning  B0roskjf  >  but  the  pronoun  fa  used  rather 
confuvedly,  biilh  here  and  in  the  lines  that  follow  [in  tba 
fourth  speech  of  Uie  Duke  J."    E4. 1778. 
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[act  !▼• 


Duke.  Get  me  a  guard  about  me  ;  make  sure 
the  lodjpnjri» 
And  speak  the  soldiers  fair. 

Genl,  Pray  KeaYen  that  take,  sir !       [Exeunt. 

8CEXE  VIL  —  The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  PuTBKY,  Ancient,  and  Soldiers  with  torches. 
Puts.  Give  us  the  general ;  we'll  fire  the  court 

clw ; 
Render  him  safe  and  well ! 

Anc.  Do  not  ftre  the  cellar, 
There's  excellent  wine  in't,  captain  ;  and  though 

it  be  cold  weather, 
I  do  not  love  it  muird.  —  Bring  out  the  g^eneral ! 
We'll  light  ye  such  a  bontire  else !  where  arc  ye  ? 
Speak,  or  we'll  to*9  your  turrets ;  peep  out  of 

your  hives, 
We'll  smoke  ye  else.     Is  not  that  a  nose  there  ? 
Put  out  that  nose  agnin,  and,  if  thou  darest 
But  blow  it  before  us Now  he  creeps  out 

on's  burrow. 

Enter  Gentleman. 

Puts.  Give  us  the  general ! 

Gent.  Yes  gentlemen  ; 
Or  any  thintr  ye  can  desire. 

Ane.  You  musk-cat. 
Cordevan-skiii  I  *  we  will  not  take  your  answer. 

Puts.  Where  is  the  duke  r  speak  suddenly, 
and  send  him  hither. 

Aiu:.  Or  we'll  so  fry  your  buttocks! 

GctU.  Good  sweet  gentlemen 

Anc.  We  are  neither  good  nor  sweet ;  we  are 
soldiers, 
And  you  miscreants  that  abuse  the  general.  — 
Give  ttre,  my  boys  !  'tis  a  dark  cveniu;;  ; 
Let's  light  'cm  to  their  lodgings. 

Enter  Theodork,  Olympia,  IIoxowa,  Viola,  Pe- 
TESCA,  (Hid  Gentlewoman. 

lion.  Good  brother,  be  not  fierce. 

Theod.  I  will  not  hurt  hcT.  — 
Fear  not,  sweet  lady. 

Olym.  You  may  do*  whnt  you  please,  sir; 
I  have  a  sorrow  that  exceeds  all  your:». 
And  more  contciitus  all  danger. 

Enter  Duke  above. 

Thenl.  Where  is  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  He's  here.  —  What  would  ye,  soldiers  ? 
wheretoro  troop  ye 
Like  mutinou.^  madmen  thus  r 

T/u!>d.  Give  me  my  father  ! 

J'ufs.  A/u\  Ciive  us  our  general ! 

Tlu-od.  Set  him  here  before  us  ; 
You  see  the  piedge  wc  have  got ;  you  see  these 

torches  ; 
^Ul  shall  to  ashes,  as  I  live,  immediately  ! 
A  thousand  lives  for  one  1 

Duke.  But  hear  me  ! 

Puts.  No; 
We  come  not  to  dispute. 

Tluiod,  By  Heaven  I  swear, 
He's  rack'd  and  whipt ! 


1  Cttrdevan-»kin\  "i.  o.  Spanish  lenther  hide."    FA.  1778. 
'  s  You.  may  do]  So  the  fintt  Tulio  {^Jltay  i/o).  — The  seGoiid 

I         folio  reatU  '*  Nay,  do  }*'  and  «o  Reward. 


Hon.  Oh,  my  poor  fitither  ! 
Puts.  Bum,  kill  and  bom  ! 

Enter  Archas  and  Bubbis. 
Arehas.  Hold,  hold,  I  say  !  hold,  soldiers  ! 
On  your  allegiance,  hold  ! 
Theod.  We  must  not 
Arehas.  Hold! 
I  swear  by  Heaven,  he  is  a  barbarous  '  traitor 

stirs  first, 
A  villain,  and  a  stranger  to  obedience. 
Never  my  soldier  more,  nor  friend  to  honour  !  — 
Why  did  you  use  your  old  man   thus?  thus 

crueily 
Torture  his  poor  weak  body  ?    I  ever  lor'd  you. 
Duke.  Forget  me  in  these  wrongs,  most  noble 

Arehas. 
Arehas.  I  have  balm  enough  for  all  my  hurts  ; 
weep  no  more,  sir  ; 
A  satisfaction  for  a  thousand  sorrows : 
I  do  believe  you  innocent,  a  good  man. 
And  Heaven  forgive  that  naughty  thing  that 

wrong'd  me !  — 
Why  look  ye  wild,  my  friends  ?  why  stare  ye  on 

n^e  ? 
I  charge  ye,  as  ye  are  men,  my  men,  my  lovers, 
As  ye  are  honest  faithful  men,  fair  soldiers, 
I/Ct  down  your  anger  !  Is  not  this  our  sovereign  ? 
The  head  of  mercy  and  of  law  ?  who  dares,  then. 
But  rebels  scorning  law,  appear  thus  violent  r 
Is  this  a  place  for  swords,  for  threatening  fires  ? 
The  reverence  of  this  house  dares  any  touch. 
But  with  obedient  knees  and  pious  duties  ^ 
Arc  we  not  all  his  subjects,  all  sworn  to  him } 
Has  not  he  power  to  punish  our  offences. 
And  do  not  w^. daily  fall  into  'em?    Assure 

yourselves 
I  did  offend,  and  highly,  grievously; 
This  good  sweet  prince  I  offended^  my  life  for- 
feited, 
Which  yet  his  mercy  and  his  old  love  met  with. 
And  only  let  me  feel  his  light  rod  this  way : 
Ye  arc  to  thank  him  for  your  general. 
Pray  for  his  life  and  fortune,  sweat  your  bloods 

for  him. 
Ye  arc  offenders,  (c^  daily  offenders ; 
Proud  insolencics  owell  in  your  hearts,  and  ye 

do  'em. 
Do  'em  against  his  peace,  his  law,  his  person : 
Ye  see  he  only  sorrows  fiwr  your  sins. 
And  where  his  power  might   persecute,  for- 
gives ye. 
For  shame,  put  up  your  swords  !  for  honesty. 
For  order  s  sake,  and  whose  ye  are,  my  soldiers, 
Be  not  so  rude ! 

Theod.  They  have  drawn  blood  from  you,  sir. 
Arehas.    That  was   the    blood   rebeU'd,   the 
naughty  blood. 
The  proud,  provoking  blood ;  *tis  well  'tis  out,  boy. 
Give  you  example  first;    draw   out,    and  or- 
derly ;  — 
Hon.  Good  brother,  do. 
Arehas.  Honest  and  high  example. 
As  thou  wilt  have  my  blessing  follow  thee. 
Inherit  all  mine  honours.  —  Thank  you,  Theo- 
dore, 
My  worthy  son. 

>  barbarou:/]  Altered  by  Seward  to  **  t>ase  ** 
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Theofi,  If  harm  comc»  thank  youritelf^  sir ; 
I  must  obey  you.  [EjpU. 

Archns.  Captain,  you  know  the  way  now: 
A  Rood  man  and  a  valiant  you  were  ever, 
Inclin'd  to  honest  tlungs.  —  I  thank  you,  cap- 
tain ;  — 
Soldier;*,  I  thank  yc  all :  and  love  me  i«till. 
But  do  not  love  mc  so  you  lose  allefpance; 
Love    that    above   your  lives.      Once   more  I 
thank  ye. 
[ExfiHtU  PuTSKY,  Ancib-vt,  and  Soldiers. 
Duke.  Bring  him  to  rest,  -and  let  our  cares 
wait  on  him.  — 
Thou  excellent  old  man,  thou  top  of  honour, 
Whore  justice  and  obedience  only  build. 
Thou  stock  of  virtue,  how  am  I  bound  to  love 

thee. 
In  all  thy  noble  ways  to  follow  thee  ! 

Burria.  lleraember  him  that  vcx'd  him,  sir. 
Duke.  Remember ! 
When  I  forget  that  villain,  and  to  pay  him 
For  all  his  mischief,  may  all  good  thoughts  for- 
get me ! 
Archat.  I  am  very  soro. 
DukfT,  Bring  him  to  bod  with  ease,  gentlemen : 
For  every  stripe  I'll  drop  a  tear  to  wash  'em  ; 

And  in  my  aad  repentance 

Archaa.  'Tis  too  much  ; 
I  have  a  life  yet  left  to  gain  that  love,  sir.  [Egmmi* 


ACT  V. 

SCENE    h  — An  Apartment  tnth^Paiaee. 

Enter  Duke,  Burris,  and  Gentlemen. 
Duke.  How  does  lord  Archas  yet } 
Burris,  But  weak,  an't  please  you ; 
Yet  all  the  helps  that  art  can  are  applied  to  him : 
His  heart's  untouch'd  and  whole  yet;  and  no 

doubt,  sir, 
His  mind  being  sound,  his  body  soon  will  follow. 
Duke.  Ob,  that  basejknave  that  wrong'd  him  ! 
without  leave(too|^ 
But  I  shall  find  an  hour  to  give  him  thanks  for't. 
He's  fast,  I  hope } 

Burris.  As  fast  as  irons  can  keep  him  ; 

But  the  most  fearful  wretch ! 

Duke.  He  has  a  conscience, 
A  cruel  stinging  one,  I  warrant  him, 
A  loadeii  one.     But  what  news  of  the  soldier  ? 
I  did  not  like  their  parting;  'twas  too  sullen. 
Burris.  That  they  keep  still,  and  I  fear  a  worse 
clap: 
They  arc  drawn  out  of  the  town,  and  stand  in 

councils. 
Hatching  unquiet  thoughts  and  cruel  purposes. 
I  went  myself  unto  'em,  talk'd  with  the  captains, 
Whom  I  found  fraught  with  nothing  but  loud 

murmurs 
And  de^^perate  curses,   sounding  these  words 

otlen. 
Like  trumpets  to  their  angers,  "  We  are  ruin'd. 
Our  services  turn'd  to  disgraces,  misohieft ; 
Our  brave  old  general,  like  one  had  pilfer'd, 
Tortur'd  and  whipt."    The  colonel's  eyes,  like 

torches. 
Blaze  every  where,  and  fright  fair  peace. 


First  Gent,  Yet  worse,  sir ; 
The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean  to  leave 

you. 
Leave  their  allegiance;  and  under Olin's  charge. 
The  bloody  enemy,  march  str|ight  against  you. 
^Burria.  I  have  heard  thisi^too^  sir. 
^Duke.  ITiis  must  be  prevented. 
And  suddenly  and  warily. 

Burris,  'Tis  time,  sir ; 
But  what  to  minister,  or  how  ? 

Duke.  Go  in  with  mc. 
And  there  we'll  think  upon't.     Such  blows  as 

these 
Equal  defences  ask,  else  they  displease.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    n.  —  Another  Apartment  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Pktesca  and  Gentlewoman. 
Pet.  Lord,  what  a  coil  has  here  been  with 
these  soldiers  ! 
They  are  cruel  feUows. 

Gent,  And  yet  mcthought  we  found  'em 
Handsome  enough.     I'll  tell  thee  true,  Petesca, 
I  look'd  for  other  manner  of  dealings  from  'em, 
And  had  prcpar'd  myself.    But  wherc's  my  lady  ? 
Pet,    In  her  old  dumps  within,   monstrous 
melancholy : 
Sure  she  was  mad  of*  this  wench. 

Gent.  An  she  had  been  a  man, 
She  would  have  been  a  great  deal  madder.    I 
am  glad  she  is  shi^ed. 
Pet.  'Twas  a  wicked  thuig  for  me  to  betray 
her; 
And  yet  I  must  confess  she  stood  in  our  Ughts. 

Enter  Young  Archas  in  his  own  dress. 
What  young  thing's  this  } 

Y.  Arch,    Good  morrow,    beauteous   gentle- 
women: 
Pray  ye,  is  the  princess  stirring  yet  ? 
Gent.  He  has  her  face.  ^  . 

Pet.  Her  very  tongue,   and  tone  (oo  ; ;  her 

youth  u|M)n  him. 
Y.  Arch,  I  guess  yc  to  be  the  princess'  women. 
Pet.  Yes,  we  are,  sir. 

Y.  Arch.   Proy,  is  there  not  a  gentlewoman 
waiting  on  her  grace, 
YecollAlinda? 

Pet.  The  devil,  sure,  in  her  shape. 
Ge}U.  I  have  heard  her  tell  my  lady  of  a  brother. 
An  only  brother,  that  she  hod,  in  travel  — 
Pet.^asBt  I  remember  that :  this  may  be  he 
too. 
I  would  this  thing  would  serve  her ! 

Gent.  So  would  I,  wench ; 
We  should  love  him  better,  sure. 

Enter  Oltxpia. 
Sir,  here's  the  princess ;    ^ 
She  best  can  satisfy  you. 

Y.  Arch,  How  I  love  that  presence ! 
Oh,  blessed  eyes,  how  nobly  shine  your  comforts  I 

[Aeide, 
Olym.  What  gentleman  is  that  ? 
Gent.  We  know  not,  madam : 
He  ask'd  um  for  your  grace ;  and,  as  we  guest  it» 
He  is  Alinda's  brother. 


1  ^  i.  e.  on. 
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Olynu  Ha !  let  me  mark  him : 
My  ^ef  £as  almost  blinded  me.    Her  brother  ! 
By  Veniw,  he  has  all  her  sweetness  upon  *  him ! 
Two  silver  drops  of  dew  were  never  likcr.  [A»ide, 

f  F.  Arch.  Gracious  lady 

I  Olym,  That  pleasant  pipe  he  haa(too.)    \Aaide, 
Y.  Arch.  Being  my  happiness  to'pius  by  this 
way, 
And  having,  as  I  understand  *  by  letters, 

A  sister  in  your  virtuous  service,  madam 

Olym.  Oh,  now  my  heart,  my  heart  aches  ! 

[AMide. 
Y,  Arch.  All  the  comfort 
My  poor  youth  has,   all  that  my  hopes  have 

built  me; 
I  thought  it  my  first  duty,  my  best  service. 
Here  to  arrive  first,  humbly  to  thank  your  grace 
For  my  poor  sister,  humbly  to  thank  your  noble- 
ness. 

That  bounteous  goodness  in  you 

Olym.  'Tis  he,  certainly.  \A»ide, 

Y.  Arch.  That  spring  of  favour  to  her ;  with 
my  life,  madam, 
If  any  such  most  happy  means  might  meet  me. 
To  shew  ray  thankfulness. 

Olym.  What  have  I  done,  fool !  [Aside. 

Y.  Arch,  She  came  a  stranger  to  your  grace, 
no  courtier, 
Nor  of  that  curious  breed  befits  your  service ; 
Yet  one,  I  dare  assure  my  soul,  that  lov'd  you 
Before  she  saw  you ;  doted  on  your  virtues ; 
Before  she  knew  those  fair  eyes,  long'd  to  read 

'em; 
You  only  had  her  prayers,  you  her  wishes  ; 
And  that  one  hope  to  be  yours  once,  preserv'd  her. 
Olym.  I  have  done  wickedly.  [Aside. 

Y.  Arch.  A  little  beauty. 
Such  as  a  cottage  breeds,  she  brought  along 

with  her; 
And   vpt  QViX  country  eyes  esteem* d  it  much 

Aoo. 
But  fo^  Tier  beauteous  mind  (forget,  great  lady, 
I  am  her  brother,  and  let  me  speak  a  stranger,) 
Since  she  was  able  to  beget  a  thought,  'twas 

honest : 
The  daily  study  how  to  fit  your  services. 
Truly  to  tread  that  virtuous  path  you  walk  in. 
So  fir'd  her  honest  soul,  we  thought  her  sainted. 
I  presume  she  is  still  the  same  :  I  would  fain 

see  her ; 
For,  madam,  'tis  no  little  love  I  owe  her. 

Olym.  Sir,  such  a  maid  there  was,  I  had 

Y.  Arch,  There  was,  madam  ! 
Olym.  Oh,  my  poor  wench  I     Eyes,  I  will  ever 
curse  ye 
For  your  credulity.  [Aside.]  —  Alinda  — 
r.  Arch.  That's  her  name,  madam. 
Olym.  Give  me  a  little  leave,  sir,  to  lament  her. 
Y.  Arch.  Is  she  dead,  lady  t 
Olym.  Dead,  sir,  to  my  service  : 
She  is  gone.    Pray  you,  ask  no  further. 

X'  Arch.  I  obey,  madam. 
Gone  !  — Now  must  I  lament-  too,,, [Atide,]  — 
Said  you  **  gone,"  madam? 
Olym.  Gone,  gone  for  ever ! 

1  upon)  Altered  by  Seward  to  **  on : "  and  so  bla  luc- 
coHon. 
«  underatmi]  Weber  choM  to  print "  understood.'* 


Y,  Arch,  'n^'s  a  cruel  saying. 
Her  honoun^ioo},.' 

Olym,  PritHee,  look  angry  on  roe. 
And,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst  her,  spit  upon  me : 
Do  something  like  a  brother,  like  a  friend. 
And  do  not  only  say  thou  lov'st  her. 

Y.  Arch.  You  amaze  me. 

Olym,  I  ruin'd  her,  I  wrong'd  her,  I  abus'd  her ; 
Poor  innocent  soul,  I  flimg  her —  Sweet  Alinda, 
Thou  virtuous  maid !  my  soul  now  calls  thee 

virtuous.  — 
Why  do  you  not  rail  now  at  me  ? 

Y.  Arch.  For  what,  lady  ? 

Olym.  Call  me  base  treacherous  woman  ? 

Y.  Arch,  Heaven  defend  me ! 

Olym.  Rashly  I  thought  her  false,  and  put 
her  from  me ; 
Rashly  and  madly  I  betray'd  her  modesty ; 
Put  her  to  wander.  Heaven  knows  where :  nay, 

more,  sir. 
Stuck  a  black  brand  upon  her. 

Y.  Arch.  'Twas  not  well,  lady. 

Olym,  'Twas  danmable;   she   loring  me  so 
dearly. 
Never  poor  wench  lov'd  so.    Sir,  believe  me, 
'Twas  the  most  duteous  wench,  the  best  com- 

? anion ; 
was  pleas'd,  the  happiest  and  the  glad- 
dest; 
The  modestest  sweet  nature  dwelt  within  her : 
I  saw  all  this^knew  all  this,  I  lov'd  it, 
I  doted  on  it(^^4md  yet  I  kiU'd  it. 
Oh,  what  havTiforsaken  !  what  have  I  lost ! 
Y,  Arch.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave ;  since 
she  is  wandering, 
'Tis  fit  I  know  no  rest.^ .. 

Olym,  Will  you  go^^too^ir  ? 
I  have  not  wrong'd  you  yet.     If  you  dare  trust 
me  — 
i  For  yet  I  love  Alinda  there,  I  honour  her, 
I  love  to  look  upon  those  eyes  that  speak  her. 
To  read  that  face  again  —  modesty  keep  roe ! 
Alinda  in  that  shape  !  [Aside,]  —but  why  should 

you  trust  me  ? 
'Twas  I  betray'd  your  sister,  I  undid  her  ; 
And,  believe  mo,  gentle  youth,  'tis  I  weep  for  her. 
I  Appoint  what  penance  you  please ;  but  stay  then, 
I  And  see  me  perform  it ;  ask  what  honotir  thia 
I             place 
Is  able  to  heap  on  you,  or  what  wealth  : 
j  If  following  mo  will  like  »  you,  my  care  of  you. 
Which  for  your  sister's  sake,   for  your   own 
goodness  — 
Y,  Arch.  Not  all  the  honour  earth  has,  now 
she's  gone,  lady, 
Not  all  the  favour yet,  if  I  sought  prefer- 
ment. 
Under  your  bounteous  grace  I  would  only  take  it 
Peace  rest  upon  you !  one  sad  tear  every  day, 
For  poor  Alinda's  sake,  'tis  fit  you  pay,     [BnL 
Olym,  A  thousand,  noble  youth ;  uid  when 
I  sleep. 
Even  in  my  silver  slumbers  <  still  I'll  weep. 

[£;ceiai<. 


•  like]  Le.p1 


like]  L  e.  pleam. 
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SCENE  m.  —  Another  ApaHment  in  the  tame. 
Enter  pvniL  and  Gentlemen. 

Duke^  Have  yo  been  with  'em  ? 

First  Gent,  Yes,  au't  please  your  grace  ; 
But  no  persuasion  serves  'era,  nor  no  promise : 
They  are  fearful  angry,  and  by  this  time,  sir, 
Upon  their  march  to  the  enemy. 

Duke.  They  must  be  stopp'd. 

First  Gent,  Ay,  but  what  force  is  able  \  and 
what  leader  — 

Enter  6urrxs. 

Duke.  How  now !  have  you  been  with  Archas } 

Burris.  Yes,  an't  please  you, 
And  told  him  all :  he  frets  like  a  chafd  lion, 
And  calls  for  his  arms,  and  all  those  honest  cour- 
tiers 
That  dare  draw  swords. 

Duke.  Is  he  able  to  do  any  thing  ? 

Burria.  His  mind  is  well  enough ;  and  where 
his  charge  is. 
Let  him  be  ne'er  so  sore,  'tis  a  full  army. 

Duke,  Who  commands  the  rebels } 

Burrit.  The  young  colonel : 
That  makes  the  old  man  almost  mad ;  he  swears, 

sir, 
He  will  not  spare  his  son's  head  for  the  dukedom* 

Duke.  Is  the  court  in  arms  } 

Burria,  As  fast  as  they  can  bustle. 
Every  man  mad  to  go  now ;  inspirM  strangely, 
As  if  they  were  to  force  the  enemy. 
I  beseech  your  grace  to  give  me  leave. 

Duke.  Pray  go,  sir, 
And  look  to  the  old  man  well :  take  up  all  fairly, 
And  let  no  blood  be  spilt ;  take  general  pardons, 
And  quench  this  fury  with  fair  peace. 

Burria.  1  shall,  sir, 
Or  seal  it  with  my  service.^     They  are  villains. 
The  court  is  up :  ^ood  sir,  go  strengthen  'em ; 
Your  royal  sight  will  make  'em  scorn  all  dangers: 
llie  general  needs  no  proof. 

Duke.  Come,  let's  go  view  'em.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  —  The  open  CoioUry. 

Enter  Theodore,  PirrsiiLT,  Ancient,  aiul  Soldiers^ 
with  druma  and  coloura. 
TTieod,  'Tis  known  we  are  up,  and  marching. 
No  submission, 
No  promise  of  base  peace,  con  cure  our  maladies ; 
We  have  suffer'd  beyond  all  repair  of  honour : 
Your  valiant  old  man's  whipt ;  whipt,  gentlemen, 
Whipt  like  a  slave ;  that  flesh  that  never  trem- 
bled, 
Nor  shrunk  one  sinew  at  a  thousand  charges. 
That  noble  body,  ribb'd  in  arms,  the  enemy 


of  metala  which  hare  been  besfnwed  on  dup  may  serve  to 
•how  liow  vaguely  word*  are  applied  in  imeiry.  In  the  line 
before  us  sleep  is  called  ^>UM,and  in  King  Rtckard  lU.  we 
have  Uadem  shimbers.  But  in  Virgil  it  is  famu  seamtu ; 
while  Homer  terms  sleep  6raz«»,  or  more  strictly  eoppetf 
X^i^ftof  vwtof.*  Skaktspemrt,  ed.  1803.  XL  901fc  ^etcher 
is  perhaps  singular  in  opplying  the  epithet  nU^er  to  sleep." 

WXBKR. 

1  Or  »tal  it  vriik  «f  ttrnui]  **  This  expres«hm  hr  obecunr ; 
but  the  followlog  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  it :  *  1*11  either 
quench  this  furv,  or,  in  endeavouring  so  to  do,  put  a  periu4 
tomyaervits.'^    J.  JT.  £^  ITTtt. 


So  often  shook  at,  and  then  shunn'd  like  thunder, 
That  body's  torn  with  lashes. 
Atic,  Let's  turn  head. 

PuU.  Turn  nothing,  gentlemen;  let's  mareh 
on  fairly, 
Unless  they  charge  us. 

Theod.  Think  still  of  his  abuses^ 
And  keep  your  angers. 

Anc.  Ho  was  whipt  like  a  top  ; 
I  never  saw  a  whore  so  lac^d :  tourt  school- 
butter,  — 
Is  this  their  diet  ?    I'll  dress  'em  one  running 

banquet. 
What  oracle  can  alter  us  ?  did  not  we  see  him  ? 
See  him  we  lov'd  ? 

Theod,  And  though  we  did  obey  him, 
Forc'd  by  his  reverence  for  that  time ;  is't  fit, 

gentlei^en. 
My  noble  friends,  is't  fit  we  men  and  soldiers. 
Live  to  endure  this,  and  look  on  t0o> 

Puta.  Forward  I  ""^ 

They  may  call  back  the  sun  as  soon^  stay  time, 
Prescribe  a  law  to  death,  as  we  endure  this. 
Theod.  They  wiU  *  make  ye  all  fair  promises. 
Anc,  We  care  not. 
Theod.  Use  all  their  arts  upon  je. 
Anc,  Hang  all  their  arts  ! 
PtOa,  And  happily  they'll  bring  him  with  'em. 
Anc,  March  apace,,  then ; 
He  is  old,  and  cannot  overtake  us. 
Puta.  Say  he  do  ? 

Anc,  We'll  run  away  with  him;  they  shall 

never  see  him  more. 

The  truth  is,  we'll  hear  nothing,  stop  at  nothing. 

Consider  nothing  but  our  way ;  believe  nothing. 

Not  though  they  say  their  prayers ;  be  content 

with  nothing 
But  the  knocking  out  their  brains ;  and  last  do 

nothing 
But  ban  'em  and  curso  'em,  till  we  oome  to  kill 
'em. 
Theod,  Hemove,  then,  forwards  bravely  !  keep 
your  minds  whole, 
And  the  next  time  we  fjace  'em  shall  be  fatal. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.-^  Another  Part  of  the  Country, 

Enter  Duke,  Archas,  Burris,  Gentlemen,  and 
Soldiers* 
Archaa,  Peace  to  your  grace !  take  rest,  sir ; 

they  are  before  us. 
Firat  Gent,  They  are,  sir,  and  upon  the  march. 

[ExitI>viLE. 
Archaa,  Lord  Burns, 
Take  you  those  horee  and  coast  'em : '  upon  the 

first  advantage, 
If  they  wiU  not  slack  their  march,  charge  'em  up 

roundly ; 
By  that  time  I'U  come  in. 

Burria,  I'll  do  it  truly.  [Exit* 

Firat  Oent.  Ho>w  do  you  feel  yoursolf^  sir  ? 
Archaa,  Well,  I  thank  you ; 
A  little  weak,  but  anger  shall  supply  that.  — 
You  wiU  all  stand  bravely  to  it  ? 


»  viU]  Omitted  by  Weber ! 

»  eoatt  'rm]  "  i.  e.  keep  akmi^Me  of  tkem."    Masok. 
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AU.  Whilst  wc  h«vc  livw,  sir.  I 

Archa.s.  Yc  s])eak  like  gentlemen.     I'll  make  I 
the  knaves  know,  j 

The  proudest  and  the  strongest-hearted  rehel. 
They  have  a  law  to  live  in,  and  they  shall  have. 
Beat  up  apace ;  by  this  time  he  is  uiwn  *em  ; 
And,  swonl,  but  hold  me  now,  thou  shalt  play 
ever  !  [Drum  within.     Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Counfri/. 

Enter,  drums  beating,  Theodore,  Putsky,  An- 
cient, and  Soldiers. 
Theod.  Stand,  stand,  stand  close  and  sure ;  the 

horse  will  charpc  us. 
Anc.  Let  'em  come  on ;  we  have  provender  fit 

for  'em. 
Puts,  Here  comes  lord  Burris,  sir,  I  think  to 
parley. 

Enter  Bubris,  and  one  or  ttco  Soldiers. 
Theod,  You  are  welcome,  noble  sir ;  I  hope  to 

our  part. 
Burris.   No,  valiant  colonel,  I  am  come  to 
chide  ye. 
To  pity  ye  ;  to  kill  ye,  if  these  fail  me. 
Fie,  what  dishonour  seek  ye  !  what  black  in- 
famy ! 
Why  do  ye  draw  out  thus  r  draw  all  shame 

with  ye  r 
Are  these  fit  cares  in  subjects  ?    I  command  ye 
Lay  down  your  arms  again  ;  move  in  that  peace, 
That  fair  obedience,  you  were  bred  in. 

Puts.  Charge  us  : 
We  come  not  here  to  argne. 
Theod.  Charge  up  bravely. 
And  hotly  too  ;  we  have  hot  spleens  to  meet  ye. 
Hot  as  the  shames  are  ofifer'd  us. 

Enter  Arch.\s,  Gentlemen,  and  Soldiers. 
Burris.  Look  behind  ye  : 
Bo  you  see  that  old  man }  do  you  know  him, 
soldiers  r 
Puts    Your  father,  sir,  believe  me. 
Burris.  You  know  liis  marches, 
You  have  seen  his  executions.     Is  it  yet  peace  ? 
Theod.  We'll  die  here  first. 
Burris.  Farewell :  you'll  hear  on*8  presently,  j 
Arch*ts.  Stay.  Burris  :  '    I 

This  is  too  poor,  too  beggarly  a  body,  | 

To  Iwar  the  honour  of  a  charge  from  me ; 
A  Bort  *  of  tattcr'd  rebels.  —  Go,  provide  gal-  ' 
lowses.  —  I 

Ye  are  troubled  with  hot  heads ;  I'll   cool  ye 

presently.  — 
These  look  like  men  that  were  my  soldiers. 
Now  I  behold  'em  nearly  and  more  narrowly. 
My  honest  friends :  whore  got  they  these  fair 

figures  r 
Where  did  they  steal  these  shapes  .' 
Burris.  They  are  struck  already. 
Arehas.  Do  you  sec  that  IcUow  there,  that 
goodly  rebel  r 
He  looks  as  like  a  captain  I  lov'd  tenderly, 

A  fellow  of  a  faith  indeed : 

Biuris.  He  has  sham'd  him. 


1  #•  r(]  L  e.  cnmpaiiy,  mu 


Arehas.  And  that  that  bears  the  colours  there, 
most  certain 
So  like  an  Ancient  of  mine  own,  a  brave  fellow, 
A  loving  and  obedient,  that,  believe  xne,  Burris, 
I  am  aniHz'd  and  troubled  :  and,  were  it  not 
I  know  the  general  goodness  of  my  people. 
The  duty,  and  the  truth,  ihc  stedfast  honesty. 
And  am  assur'd  they  would  as  soon  turn  devils 

As  rebels  to  allegiance,  for  mine  honour 

Burris.  Here  needs  no  wars. 
Puts.  I  ])ray  forgive  us,  sir. 
Anc.  Good  general,  forgive  us,  or  use  your 
sword  ; 
Your  words  are  double  death. 
A/L  Good  noble  general ! 
Burris.  Pray,  sir,  he  merciful. 
ArchM.  Weep  out  your  shames  first ; 
Ye  make  me  fopl  for  company.     Fie,  soldiers  I 
My  soldiers  too,  and  play  these  tricks  !  What's 

he  there"? 
Sure  I  have  seen  his  face  too :  yes ;  most  certun 
I  have  a  son  (but  I  hope  he  is  not  here  now) 
W^ould  much  resemble  this  man,  wondrous  near 

him; 
Just  of  his  height  and  making(too.  -^  You  i 
a  leader. 
Theod.  Good  sir,  do  not  shame  me  more : 
know  your  anger, 
And  less  than  death  I  look  not  for. 

Arehas.  You  shall  be  my  charge,  sir:  it  i 
you  WBnt  foes, 
When  you  would  make  your  friends  your  ene- 
mies: 
A  running  blood  you  hare,  but  I  shall  cure  you. 

Burris.  Good  sir 

Arehas.  No  more,  good  lord.  —  Beat  forward, 
soldiers :  — 
And  you  march  in  the  rear ;  you  have  lost  your 
places.  [EMmt. 


SCENE  VIL  —  AToseow.    The  Court  of  the  Palaet. 

Enter  Dcke,  OLTMrLV,  Honora,  and  Yioul, 

Duke.    You  shall  not  be  thus  sullen  still' 

with  mo,  sister ; 
You  do  the  most  unnobly  to  be  anfpry. 
For,  as  1  have  a  .soul,  I  never  toueji'd  her ; 
I  never  yet  knew  one  unchaste  thought  in  her. 
I  must  confess  I  lov'd  her ;  as  who  would  not  ? 
I  must  confess  I  doted  on  her  strangely  ; 
I  oHer'd  all,  yet  so  strong  was  her  honour. 
So  fortified  as  fair,  no  hope  could  reach  her : 
And  whilst  the  world  beheld   this,  and  con* 

firm'd  it. 
Why  would  you  be  so  jealous  ? 
Olt/m.  Good  sir,  pardon  me  ; 
I  feel  sufficiently  my  folly's  pcnnnce. 
And  am  asham'd ;  that  shame  a  thousand  sonovf 
Feed  on  continuallv.     Would  I  had  never  seea 

her! 
Or  with  a  clearer  judgment  look'd  upon  ber! 
She  was  too  good  for  me ;  so  heavenly  good,  sir. 
Nothing  but  Heaven  can  love   that  soul  sal^ 

ficiently, 
Where  I  shall  see  her  once  again. 


s  itUl]  Omitted  by  Webvr! 
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Duke,  No  more  tears  ; 
If  she  be  witliin  the  dukedom,  we'll  recover  her. 

Enfcr  BuKKls. 
Welcome,  lord  Burris  ;  fair  news  I  hope. 

Bxrris.  Most  fair,  sir  : 
Without  one  drop  of  blood  these  wars  are  ended. 
The  soldier  cool'd  as^ain,  indeed  asham'd,  sir, 
And  all  hi^  anger  ended. 

Duke.  Where's  lord  Arch  as  ? 

Burns.  Not  far  off,  sir ;  with  him  his  valiant 
son. 
Head  of  this  fire,  but  now  a  prisoner  ; 
And,  if  by  your  sweet  mercy  not  prevented, 
I  fear  some  fatal  stroke.  [Drums  wUhin. 

Duke.  I  hear  the  drums  beat. 

Enter  Archas,  Theodour,  Gentlemen,  and  Sol- 
diers. 
Welcome,  my  worthy  friend  ! 

Archas.  Stand  where  you  are,  sir ; 
Even  as  you  love  your  country,  move  not  forward, 
Nor  plead  for  peace,  till  I 'have  done  a  justice, 
A  justice  on  this  villain,  (none  of  mine  now,) 
A  ju-itice  on  this  re>^l  — 

Hon.  Oh,  my  brother  ! 

An  has.  This  fatal  firebrand  ! 

Duke.  Forget  not,  old  man. 
He  is  thy  son,  of  thine  own  blood. 

Archas.  In  these  veins 
No  treachery  e'er  harbour'd  yet,  no  mutiny  ; 
I  ne'er  gave  life  to  lewd  *  and  headstrong  rebels. 

Duke.  Tis  his  first  fault. 

Archas.  Not  of  a  thousand,  sir  ; 
Or,  were  it  so,  it  is  a  fault  so  mighty, 
So  strong  against  the  nature  of  all  mercy, 
His  mother,  were  she  living,  would,  not  weep 

f/>r  him. 
He  dare  not  say  he  would  live. 

Theod.  I  must  not,  sir, 
Whilst  you  say  'tis  not  fit.  —  Your  grace's  mercy. 
Not  to  my  life  applied,  but  to  my  fault,  sir  I 
The   world's    forgiveness,   next  !    last,   on  my 

knees,  sir, 
I  humbly  beg,*  \KneeU. 

Do  not  take  from  me  yet  the  name  of  father ; 
Strike  me  a  thousand  blows,  but  let  rao  die  yours ! 

Archas.  He  moves  my  heart :  I  must  bo  sud- 
den with  him, 
I  shall  grow  faint  else  in  my  execution. 

[Aside^  aiid  then  drau>s  his  sword. 
Come,  come,  sir,  you  have  seen  death;   now 
meet  him  bravely. 

Duke.  Hold,  hold,  I  say,  a  little  hold  !  consider. 
Thou  hast  no  more  sous,  Archas,  to  inherit  thee. 

Archas.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  another  and  a  nobler  ; 
No  treason  shall  inherit  me  ;  young  Archas, 
A  boy  as  sweet  as  young ;  my  brother  breeds 

him. 
My  noble  brother  Brlsky  breeds  him  nobly : 
Him  let  your  favoiir  find,  give  him  your  honour. 

Enter  Putskt,  and  Y'ouno  Auchas. 
Puts.  Thou  hast  no  child  left,  Archas,  none  to 
inherit  thee, 


1  tewd]  I.  0.  wicked,  vile. 

s  IkmrnUg  bsg]  So  arranged  in  both  Um  (bliot. 


!  If  thou  stiik'st  that  stroke  now.    Behold  young 
Archas  ! 
Behold  thy  brother  here,  thou  bloody  brother, 
As  bloody  to  this  sacrifice  as  thou  art ! 
Heave  up  thy  sword,  and  mine's  heav'd  up ; 
strike,  Archas, 
I  And  I'll  strike  too,  h.s  suddenly,  as  deadly ! 
Have   mercy,  and  I'll   have  mercy;  the   duke 

•  gives  it ; 
Look  upon  all  these,  how  they  weep  it  from  thee  ! 
Choose  quickly,  and  begin. 
Duke.  On  your  obedience, 
On  your  allegiance,  save  him  ! 

Archas.  Take  him  to  ye  : 

[TiiEOD.  rises  :  Soldiers  shout. 
And,  sirrah,  be  an  honest  man ;  you  have  rea- 
son.   

I  thank  you,  worthy  brother.  —  Welcome,  child. 
Mine  own  sweet  child  ! 

Duke.  Why  was  this  boy  conceal'd  thus  ? 
J*ui^.  Y^our  grace's  pardon  : 
Fearinj;  the  vow  you  made  against  my  brother, 
And  that  your  anger  would  not  only  light 
On  him,  but  find  out  all  his  family. 
This  young  boy,  to  preserve  from  after-danger, 
liiko  a  young  wench,  hither  I  brought ;  myself. 
In  the  habit  of  an  ordinary  captain 
Disgnis'd,  got  entertainment,  and  serv'd  here, 
That  I  mi;;ht  still  be  ready  to  all  fortunes. 
The  boy  your  grace  took,  nobly  entertained  him, 
But  thought- a  girl ;  — Alinda,  madam. 

0///WI.  Stand  away. 
And  let  me  look  upon  him. 

Dukt:.  My  young  mistress  !  — 
This  is  a  strange  metamorphosis.  —  Alinda ! 
y.  Arch.  Your  grace's  humble  servant. 
Duke.  Come  hither,  sister.  — 
I  dare  yet  scarce  believe  mine  eyes.     How  they 
view  one  another  !  —  [Aside, 

Dost  thou  not  love  this  boy  well  r 

Oli/m.  I  should  lie  eUe,  trust  me. 
Extremely  lie,  sir.' 

Duke,  Didst  thou  never  M'ish,  Olympia, 
It  might  bo  thus  } 

Otym.  A  thousand  times. 
Duke.  Here,  take  him  ; 
Nay,  do  not  blush  ;  I  do  not  jest ;  kiss  sweetly : 
Boy,  you  kiss  faintly,  boy ;  —  Heaven  give  ye 

comfort !  — 
Teach  hini     nc'U  quickly  learn.  —  There's  two 
hearts  cas'd  now. 
Archas.  You  do  me  too  much  honour,  sir. 
Duke.  No,  Archas ; 
But  all  I  can  I  will.  —  Can  you  love  me  ?  speak 
truly. 
Hon.  Yes,  sir,  dearly. 
Du/m.  Come  hither,  Viola :  can  you  lore  this 

man  ? 
Viola,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  sir. 
Duke.  Seal  it,  Burris. 
We'll  all  to  church  together  instantly  ; 
And  then  a  vie  *  for  boys  1   Stay,  bring  Boroaky : 
[Exeunt    Gentlemen,  who    re-enter   wth 

BOKOSKY. 


5  sir]  Weber  rhwc  lo  print  "  else  **  I 

4  a  rut]  i  e.  a  wa^er.  —  To  ri>  (a  term  in  various  , 
at  carih)  "  was  t<»  h.txard,  to  put  down,  a  certain  Mim 
a  hand."    tiee  Giflbrd'*  note  oo  Jouaon*8  tTorkSt  I  106. 
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I  had  almost  forgot  that  lump  of  iniscliiot*. 
There,  Archas,  take  the  enemy  to  honour, 
The  knave  to  worth  ;  do  with  him  what  thou  wilt. 
Archas,  Then,  to  my  sword  u^ain,  you  to  your 
prayers  ;  [iJraiM  fth  mccmi, 

Wiwh  oiF  your  villanics ;  you  loei  the  burden. 
Uor.  Forgive  me  ere  1  die,  most  honc-t  -Vr- 
chas !  [Knciks. 

Tis  too  much  honour  that  1  perish  thus. 
Oil,  strike  my  faults  to  kill  them, that  no  memory, 

No  black  and  blasted  infamy,  licreatter 

Afchatt.  C-omc,  are  you  ready  ? 

7*>r.  Yei. 

Anhaa.    And  truly  penitent,  to  make  your 

way  8trai{;ht  ? 
Bor.  Thus  I  wash  off  my  sins. 
Archaa.  Stand  up,  and  live,  then, 

[BoKoSKY  riaes. 
And  live  an  honest  man ;  I  scorn  men's  ruins.  — 


!  Take  him  nj^ain,  sir,  try  him ;  and  believe 

I  Thi^  thin^  will  be  a  perfect  man. 

I      Duke.  1  take  him. 

!      Bor.  And  when  1  fail  those  hopc»,  Ileavcn's 

I  hoport  fail  mo  ! 

Duke.  You  arc  old  :  no  more  wars,  father.  — 
Theodore, 
Take  you  the  char're  ;  be  general. 
Tfntjti.  All  iiooii  bless  you  ! 
Duke.  And,  my  good  father,  you  d^-ell  in  my 
l>osom ; 
From  you  rise  all  my  good  thoughts :  when  I 
would  think, 
j  And  examine  time  for  one  that's  fairly  no^«2o, 
And  the  sanie  man  through  all  the  straits  of  virt  ue. 
Upon  this  silver  book  I'll  look,  and  read  him.  — 
Now  forward  merrily  to  Hymen's  rites, 
To  joys,  and  reveU,  sports  !  *  and  he  that  can 
Mo!st  honour  Archas,  is  the  noblest  man. 

[Exeunt, 


EPILOGUE. 


Tito  UGH  something  well  assur'd,  few  here  repent 
Three  hours  of  precious  time,  or  money  spent 
On  our  endeavours  ;  yet,  not  to  rely 
Too  much  upon  our  care  and  industry', 
'Tis  lit  ve  should  ask,  but  a  modest  way, 


How  you  approre  our  action  in  the  play  } 
If  you  vouchsafe  to  crown  it  with  applause, 
It  id  your  bounty,  and  you  give  u«  cause 
Hereafter  with  a  general  consent 
To  study,  as  becomes  us,  your  contsi.t. 


I  revd$,  sporU]  **  I  ahould  read  *  reveI-«portif.'  *'    Masost, 


END    OP  TOt.      '• 
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